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Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past week I delivered four com- 
mencement addresses in Montana and 
towa I ask unanimous consent that 

e addresses made by me on those 
3 be printed separately in the 

Ppendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NATION'S FUTURE IN THE WORLD 
(Address by Senator Mixx MANSFIELD, of 
Uar e commencement exercises, Cen- 
c h School, Billings, Mont., 

May 26, 1957) fe: = 

Ladies and gentlemen of the duatin 
8 
e, of 1957, distinguished ecm of the 
9 Parents, relatives, and friends, I am 
or Ply honored to be asked to participate 
th you in this graduation. 

To me, graduation means more than an 
ng. It means both at the 
same time, It means, in other words, a con- 
— Which links one phase of life to 


In 
at the ene, a graduation Is an expression 


W of mee which is change in the 
. at may sound mysterious 

cet und. In fact, it is Seith 
you etic you, think for a moment, and 
You will see the meaning of this law of life. 
see that in the past few weeks spring 
come to replace winter and the earth 
ee green again. You will see that 
and girls are moving into manhood and 
enough a6 Those of you who are old 
Only “the Tremember—that would include 
who are 8 present those of you 
B hia enough will note that even 
ee ky Grown into something different, 
in th community with a new look, 

e space of a few short years. 


If you look 
about it for 3 you, then, if you think 


ê te moment, you will be aware of 
change, nstant, 
We are 
With 


is a sadness in some of this chan 
ge. 
wee to see the passing of a time 
5 are 3 a time which 
Many happy associations. We 
bie apt rig of what will come in its 
on it is hard to trust what we do not 

Yet, chan 


seems find strength to 


e of change, if we bear this 
w of life is not only change; 


„change in the unchanging. 
ring 


So it is with the : 
the things 
Meaning in each o our 


: that have lasting 
things that 


lives. There, too, we 
are enduring in the 
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midst of the changing. What, for example, 
made your days as students in this high 
school worthwhile? Your studies? No 
doubt. But studies change. Some will con- 
tinue to interest you and some will not. 
Your extracurricular activities? Un- 
doubtedly. Perhaps some of you may think 
that they were even more worthwhile than 
your studies. But extracurricular activities 
also change and some will continue to in- 
terest you and some will not. 

I think that beneath these things, be- 
neath the day to day routine of the past 
few years there was something deeper that 
made high school worthwhile for you. 
There was something less tangible perhaps 
than studies or extracurricular activities, 
but, in the long run, more important. 
There was something which gave lasting 
meaning to these years in your lives. 

Was it, perhaps, the understanding that 
you had from friendly members of the 
faculty? Was it the affection which you 
shared with one another? Was it the cour- 
age with which you faced the problems of 
learning and living? Was it the faith you 
felt that life was good and God was good? 

I know that these are things that a per- 
son is not aware of every minute of the day. 
That does not make them any less impor- 
tant. They are there, in all of us, and they 
are fundamental. They are constants, the 
enduring. They will be there with you 
throughout your life. 

What we see, then, changes. What we do, 
changes. But what we are and what we 
feel underlies everything we see and do. 
That is the unchanging in the changing. If 
you do into the future with the understand- 
ing and tolerance, with the honesty, with 
the courage and with the faith, which gave 
deeper meaning to your life here during the 
past few years then you can go into it with- 
out fear. These feelings will guide you in 
dealing with whatever may arise in that 
future, 

What applies to each of us individually 
also applies to Cur country. I talk to you 
today, about our country because its future 
and yours are closely interwoven. Just as 
your responsibility for your own future will 
grow increasingly heavier in the next few 
years, so too will your share of responsi- 
bility for the Nation's future, 

Countries, ours no less than others, are gov- 
erned by the same law of life that governs 
each of us: change in the unchanging. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for nations are the 
creations of human beings. This Nation is 
constantly changing. What we call the 
United States at this moment is not an ab- 
straction. It is the product of the lives of 
all the individuals who have composed the 
Nation since the beginning. It is the sum 
of the great lives and the unknown lives, 
the lives of the countless millions who have 
made their contribution in conquering a 
wilderness, in agriculture, in labor, in: de- 
fense, in science and industry, in religion, in 
aducation, in ideas, and hopes, in the raising 
of each new generation to maturity. All of 
these lives have left their impression on the 
shape of the Nation and that is your national 
heritage. But just as the Nation is different 
today. than it was 50 years ago, 50 years 
from now it will be still something different. 

The United States, in short, grows and 
changes as the individuals within it grow 
and change. It must change if it is to en- 
dure. As it is with the individuals so it is 
with the Nation. In growing and changing 
there are certain constants which make our 


national existence worthwhile, which enables 
us to meet new challenges successfully. 

When we think of our Nation's future in 
the world it will be helpful to think of it in 
those terms, as though it were a growing in- 
dividual. And I want you to think of the 
Nation’s future, today, for as I mentioned, 
it is interwoven with your own. Each of you 
will have much to do with shaping the future 
of the United States and that future, in turn, 
will exercise-a great influence on yours. 

Time does not stand still and neither does 
our country. I would like for you to recon- 
struct from your studies of history a picture 
of the United States a century ago. You 
will recall that our State of Montana, most 
States west of the Mississippi were settled 
then by a handful of people—many of them 
were your grandparents and great grandpar- 
ents—many of them immigrants. They lived 
in isolated communities with Little contact 
between one community and the next. They 
hunted and fished. They did some simple 
farming. They raised stock. They dug min- 
erals from the mountains. They had few 
machines to help them: They had few of the 
conveniences that we take for granted today. 
There was no electricity, no telephone, no 
theaters, no radio or TV. They had few 
schools in which to educate their children. 

Until the railroads came, there was little 
regular contact with the more settled areas 
of the eastern part of the country. Not many 
people knew or cared what was happening 
west of the Mississippi if they were east of 
it. And if they were west of the river they 
know little of what was happening In the 
East. As for the rest of the world, few people 
in the United States knew anything about 
it or gave much thought to it. 

Now, that has changed. The people who 
came to Montana, to the West, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children built a 
new way of life here. Population has grown. 
The powers of rivers has been harnessed 
through dams like Hungry Horse, Kerr, Tiber, 
Canyon Ferry, and more will be harnessed in 
our service through new dams like Libby in 
northwestern Montana and, in this section, 
Yellowtail, if we are ever able to convince the 
President that we need it, as you and I know 
that we need it. New industries have devel- 
oped and more will develop. Schools have 
multiplied and we have learned many new 
ways of thinking and doing. 

Most significant in the changes of the past 
century within our State is that we are no 
longer a scattering of communities, isolated 
and unconnected. We are linked together as 
never before by a complex system of alrways, 
rails, and roads. We can pick up a telephone 
here in Billings and call any point in the 
State. Soon, I hope, TV will link every part 
of the State and the State with the rest of 
the Nation, as radio already does. 

What is all this leading up to? The point 
I am trying to make is that, over the past 
century, the citizens of this State have been 
drawn by the processes of change into closer 
and closer integration. What is happening 
within the State is also happening within 
the Nation. All of the States are now tied 
together more closely than ever before. 

What happens in other States and in 
Washington is now known to us immediately 
and affects us very directly. In turn, what 
we do affects the rest of the Nation pro- 
foundly and is known elsewhere promptly. 
In other words, a great interdependency and 
unity has developed throughout the United 
States. This means that, more and more, 
the Nation grows and prospers as a whole 
or it does not grow and prosper at all. 
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And what is happening in the United States 
is happening throughout the world. Other 
countries are no longer remote from us. 
We know promptly what is happening be- 
yond our borders and others know promptly 
what is happening here. Our products are 
sold in vast quantities on every other conti- 
nent. We draw on those continents for 
many of the essential products of our daily 
life. 

A few decades ago we would not have 
eyen learned of a political upheaval in the 
Middle East until days or perhaps weeks 
after it had occurred. Today, almost simul- 
taneous with its occurrence, the President 
finds it necessary to dispatch a fleet of naval 
vessels to the scene because he believes it 
may involve our vital national interesis. 

In other words, a process similar to the 
integration which has gone on within our 
State and within the Nation has also taken 
place in the world. We are no longer im- 
mune from the impact of events thousands 
of miles away. These events may act to hurt 
the Nation or to help the Nation. One thing 
is certain, however, sooner or later, they are 
bound to affect us. 

No single person brought about this situ- 
ation. It is the result of the never-ending 
process of change which goes on wherever 
there is life. We may not like the situation. 
We may feel uncertain as to where we are 
headed, just as I noted earlier you men and 
women may sense a sadness and uncertainty 
in gradusting. Nevertheless, out of con- 
sideration for the Nation's future, we have 
got to face these changes in the world. We 
have got to try to understand what they 
mean to us. We have got to try to deal 
with them in a way which safeguards the 
Nation and its future. 

What are the changes which have taken 
place in the world during these past few 
decades? Again, if you will recall your 
studies of history, you will have a picture 
of what the world was like a few decades 
ago so that we may contrast it with what 
ìt is Uke now. You will recall that Europe, 
particularly Great Britain, a half century 
ago was the citadel of international power. 
It shaped events practically here else 
in the world. The United States and Japan 
were the principal exceptions. These two 
countries were growing rapidly in independ- 
ent strength. Elsewhere, however, the coun- 
tries of Europe controlled a seemingly inert 
and motionless world. The Europeans di- 
rected international commerce and industry 
and the political life of many peoples. 
China, India, and most of Asia were in a 
state of political sleep. Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia-New Zealand were 
great but little known continents. They 
poured natural wealth into the channels of 
international commerce but otherwise had 
little effect on events in the world. 

The Europeans themseives were divided 
into rival national states. So long as they 
keep their rivalries from erupting in war 
among themselves, however, the rest of the 
world did not challenge their combined 
power. Their rule over other peeples pro- 
duced at least a semblance of peace and calm 
over the face of the earth. 

Under the surface of this calm, however, 
change—that constant law of life—was at 
work everywhere. It was hidden and it was 
often suppressed but it was not to be denied. 
In two great wars and the swift cavalcade 
of international events in their aftermath, 
the force of these long pent-up changes 
burst upon us, 

We find ourselves, today, in another world, 
far different from that of a half-century 
ago. Europe is no longer the great citadel of 
power that once it was. Instead, the nations 
of that Continent have had to struggle for 
years merely to restore the devastation of 
World War II and to preserve their Inde- 
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pendent survival. And they would have 
been unable to do either had it not been for 
the help which this country extended to 
them. A dozen years after World War II, 
the European nations have still to regain 
their former importance and they are not 
likely to regain it unless they draw closer 
in unity among themselves. They are sus- 
pended between two poles, The one pole 
is the expanded totalitarian power of the 
Soviet Union. The other is the power of 
freedom of the United States. They are at- 
tracted towards us but many of their citi- 
zens look towards Russia or fear the power 
of Russia. 

This new world in which we find ourselves 
today is also a world in which the slumber- 
ing nations of the past have awakened. In- 
dia, China, nations in the rest of Asia, in the 
Middle East and Africa—these nations are 
coming out of a long night of political sleep. 
Some have awakened in a friendly, cheerful 
mood. Some have awakened growling and 
scowling. And some haye just plain got up 
on the wrong side of the bed. Whatever 
the case, however, all of these nations are a 
part of this changed world in which we find 
ourselves and they have to be reckoned with. 

So, too are the developing nations of Latin 
America and elsewhere—Canada, for ex- 
ample, Each in their growing strength and 
in thelr expanding achievements are new 
factors in the world in which we must work 
out our future. 

This world of today is also a world of in- 
stant communications. And it is a worid in 
which space is losing its meaning. In ayia- 
tion, distances are no longer calculated in 
miles but in hours of flying time; with the 
coming of the jet age they will soon be cal- 
culated in minutes and seconds. 

It is a world in which nations depend in- 
timately upon one another for the food, the 
minerals, the countless products which are 
essential to their existence. It is a world 
in which no one part is far from or can be 
separated from the rest. 

It is, in short, a greatly different world 
from that of a century or a half century 
ago. It is a world of new dangers. You 
graduates know from your science studies 
the grim possibilities which it contains. 
You know the implications of the threat of 
atomic war. 

Even the testing of nuclear weapons let 
alone war with these weapons, raises com- 
plex questions. When a single hydrogen 
bomb is set off in a test in the Pacific, for 
example, it is necessary to close off over 
400,000 square miles of the ocean to all ships 
to guard against accidental death or injury. 
And we do not yet know with any degree 
of certainty what the long-range effect of 
the so-called radioactive fallout from nu- 
clear explosions, will be on human life and 
future generations. We do know, however, 
that like X-rays, the effect of this fallout 
is cumulative and that it can be highly dan- 
gerous to mankind in concentrated amounts. 
Moreover, no nation ts immune from it, even 
though the nation may be hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of the explo- 
sions. 

Three countries are already testing these 
nuclear weapons—the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and Great Britain. Others will in 
all probability have them in the not too 
distant future. The level of radioactive fall- 
out in the atmosphere will Increase as test- 


Ing increases. 


That is the kind of new danger which con- 
fronta us in the present world. If testing 
of weapons alone is such a serious matter, 
it Is not too difficult to imagine the danger 
posed by such weapons in the hands of an 
aggressor nation capable of delivering them 
in jet planes and guided missiles. 

If the world today contains new dangers 
Tor the Nation as it most certainly does, it 
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also contains new hope. You graduates 
know from your studies that there are two 
sides to the coin of scientific progress. You 
know it is rich in the promise of a better to- 
morrow. You know that this world of to- 
day and tomorrow contains infinite possibili- 
ties of material progress for all mankind, 
Even more important, you know that the new 
international contacts which it compels can 
enrich our spirits and bring this planet closer 
to that brotherhood of man which God has 
enjoined upon us. 

~ Let me turn now for a few minutes before 
closing to the implications of this world of 
today and tomorrow for the Nation's future 
and for your individual futures. I think it 
is clear that we cannot safeguard the Nation's 
place in this world if we start by imagining 
that we are living under conditions that ex- 
isted a half century ago. 

We can no longer dismiss other nations as 
too remote to be of concern to us when we 
know that, in fact, they are no longer remote. 
We cannot assume that events thousands of 
miles away have no meaning for us when we 
know that three times in the Hves of some of 
us, those events have plunged the Nation into 
war. We cannot proceed on the old assump- 
tion that Europe still dominates the world 
and will keep a kind of peace in it when we 
know in fact that power has gravitated from 
Europe toward the Soviet Union and toward 
the United States. We cannot ignore the 
fact that many new nations have come into 
independence in recent years and that they 
will be a force for good or evil in what hap- 
pens from now on. We cannot, in short, 
turn back the clock. 

To do so would be to try to preserve the 
Nation in a world and time that no longer 
exists, a world and time when the principal 
dangers we faced were frontier conflicts, 
fought with bow and arrow and musket, when 
people in this State and the West lived 
largely by hunting and fishing and simple 
agriculture. If this Nation today were to 
plan and act on what existed yesterday, the 
real world would soon leave us behind. Even 
more likely, it would submerge us in its swift 
and ever-changing currents. 

That is why this Nation must be ever 
alert to the continuing changes in the world. 
Our relations with other nations must re- 
flect this awareness. The foreign policies 
which were adequate 50 years ago to protect 
the Nation and its future had ceased to be 
satisfactory 25 years ago. Those of today will 
undoubtedly have to be adjusted tomorrow. 

In other words, change is to be expected 
and it must be faced. If you recall, how- 
ever, I stressed that the important thing was 
change in the unchanging. There are con- 
stants which have marked the life of this Na- 
tion from the beginning. These can provide 
us with the strength to move into an uncer- 
tain future with the conviction that we can 
make it a worthwhile future no matter what 
it may contain. These constants include a 
belief in human freedom, in human equality 
and in human dignity. 

They include a respect for the past coupled 
with a willingness to explore new paths of 
understanding and achievement. They in- 
clude a willingness to defend our own rights 
coupled with full respect for the rights of 
others. They include a faith in ourselves 
and in God's infinite wisdom. 

The task for the Nation, and that means 
all of us, then, is to seek always to enlarge 
our understanding of the world around us. 
The task for the Nation is to adjust our re- 
lations with other nations in the light of 
its realities. The task for all of us is to see 
to it that in making these adjustments we 
do so without losing the unchanging, the en- 
during in our national life. I call upon you 
young men and women of the graduating 
class of 1957 to Join with us in that task. 
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GRADUATES IN 20TH CENTURY WORLD 


(Address by Senator Mixx MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, commencement exercises, Butte 


85 High School, Butte, Mont., May 28, 


Ladies and gentlemen of the class of 1957, 
distinguished members of the faculty, par- 
ents, relatives, and friends, to each of us this 
graduation means something different. For 
you who are parents of graduates, the occa- 
sion is a landmark in the growth and progress 
of those closest to you. For you who taught 
the graduates, it is a moment of gratification 
which can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have dedicated themselves to the heavy 
jeshonsiblitty of educating the youth of the 
and. For the invited guests like myself, it 
is both an honor and a pleasure to be per- 
mitted to participate. 
a eae for you who are graduates, this com- 
= encement marks a significant point in your 
wee It is a symbol of change, of the ending 
an era and the beginning of another. Your 
thoughts at this time, I am sure, must be 
E There must be in them both a reluc- 
8 to leave the old and the famillar and 
be an anticipation of the new and the un- 
green With each of you, I am sure, these 
Tour ts take on a highly personal form. 
+ are concerned with your particular ex- 
isd ences at this school over the past few 
2 and your particular regrets at their 
tinal e You are also concerned with your 
fate dual futures and what each may con- 


aut, le, natural at decisive moments in life 
esa you consider most carefully what affects 
thet goer closely. Let me suggest, however, 
ger have plenty of company when you 

yourself the question “What lies ahead 


for me?" If 

you stop to think of it, you 
will realize that r 
question, not only are you asking that 


but graduates in Anaconda, in Lew- 
oun 5 Missoula, in Miles City, in Plenty- 
asking 88 the State and the Nation, are 
too, that e same question. You will realize, 
Paris, in thousands of graduates in London, 
can Reni o JO, in Calcutta, in the new Afri- 
througnecs® of Ghana, in Moscow, graduates 
quests aut the world are asking the same 
Each oe, What lies ahead for me?" 

own wate Wants to work out in his 
self. In tha answer that is right for him- 
personal t sense, each answer will be a 
in Phas ied but it will also have much 

n with the others. And one of the 
thas pecan ae the most important thing, 
that they 8 Will haye in common is 
on the kina = dependent to a large extent 
which each country or environment in 


Butte were 
hundred ieee 


the class of 1857, the 
ae ahead for 

one but it would also be 
one à simpler 
The peed is today in at least one respect, 
be limited r = choices open to you would 
would be ta T most of you, graduation 
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be regarded as having too much educa- 
tion even for that honorable profession. 

What I am trying to get across to you is 
the fact that your futures—all of your fu- 
tures—will be sharply influenced by the 
kind of world and the part of the world in 
which you find yourself. Let me, then, try 
to give you a picture of the different situa- 
tions which confront high school graduates 
in different parts of the world, not in 1857 
but in 1957. 

Beginning in the United States, what is 
the setting in which you and your fellow 
graduates throughout the country must 
shape your future? It is, first of all, the set- 
ting of a growing country with a rapidly ex- 
panding population. It is a setting which 
finds us at a new peak of technological 
progress and on the threshoid of even greater 
progress. Advances in agriculture, science 
and industry are transforming our eco- 
nomic way of life at an incredible speed. 
We are learning new ways, easier ways of 
growing and making the things that are 
necessary for daily living. We are only at 
the beginning of the age of nuclear energy, 
of the new power of the atom. Develop- 
ments in transportation and communication 
have unified the country as never before. 
The science of medicine is steadily increas- 
ing the life expectancy of all of us. Develop- 
ments in other sclences are expanding our 
knowledge of the planet on which we live 
and, indeed of the universe of which the 
earth is a part. 

This setting opens wide horizons for careers 
for all of you, horizons that are by no means 
limited to those whose talents run to science, 
agriculture, and to industry. The fact is that 
the changes in technology in these fields will 
find thelr counterparts in education, in the 
arts, in the law and in all other aspects of 
human endeavor in this country. 

All of you, whatever your interests, can 
look forward to a future of promise. It is 
not, however, a future without problems. 
And perhaps the greatest problem which the 
Nation will face in the next 25 years is to 
see to it that our technological progress does 
not run away with us, overwhelm’ us and, in 
the end, destroy those things in our way of 
life which make it most worthwhile. 

We must not, in our fascination with the 
dazzling achievements of science, overlook 
the fact that technological progress is not 
an end in itself. It must enrich the lives 
and open new possibilities for the spiritual 
development of all our citizens or it will have 
served no useful purposes. 

We must see to it, therefore, that this 
progress does not get out of hand. We must 
see to it that it creates opportunities for 
employment rather than destroys them. We 
must see to it that its benefits reach all dur 
citizens, im better living conditions, in 
greater security, in better educational, health 
and recreational facilities. And we must see 
to it that the burdens of progress, for there 
are burdens as well as boons in progress, are 
borne equitably by all, 

Most important, we must see to it that 
progress takes place in a pattern which pre- 
serves the fundamental values of American 
life. Those values are a high and equal 
respect for the dignity, the freedom, and the 
worth of every individual citizen, 

You graduates will also work out your 
futures in a Nation whose position with re- 
spect to the rest of the world has undergone 
great changes in the past few decades. Once 
isolated by the oceans from other countries, 
we are now linked with them by the airways 
and modern communications. Once a small 
Nation with little influence or interest be- 
yond our borders, we are now an enormous 
Nation with worldwide influence and world- 
wide interests, 

The great power of the United States places 
us in a position of great responsibility. It 
is first of all a responsibility to ourselves and 
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to future generations. If we no longer have 
the immunity of distance and remoteness 


from developments in the rest of the world— 


and technological progress has ended that 
immunity—then we must take steps to safe- , 
guard the Natfon in its new contacts. What 
we do or fail to do in our relations with 
others has a great influence throughout the 
world. Our actions are an important factor 
in determining whether the world will keep 
a measure of peace or whether it will be 
plunged into a great war from whose destruc- 
tiveness no nation will escape. What we do 
or fall to do in our relations with others also 
has a great influence on the continued prog- 
ress of all mankind and ourselves as a part 
of it. 2 
These are new problems to which a short 
time ago people in this country gave little 
thought. Now we have no choice but to give 
a great deal of thought to them. We will 
have to use our great power with wisdom, 
with restraint, and with economy to safe- 
guard peace or we shall be compelled to use 
it recklessly in the terrible waste of war, 
As your Senator, I have tried as others have 
tried to give these International problems 
the attention they must have if your Gov- 
ernment is going to handle them success- 
fully. I have done so because they involve 
the safety and well-being of the people of 
this State, of all the people of the United 
States; in fact, of civilization itself. They 
are the major problems confronting us to- 
day and they will become even more impor- 
tant tomorrow. 

That, then, is the kind of situation in 
which you graduates will work out your fu- 
tures. What of graduates in Western Eu- 
rope—in London, Paris, or Rome? In Ger- 
many and in Scandinavia? The young peo- 
ple in Western Europe will find themselves 
in a situation which has many similarities 
with yours. They, too, have grown up in an 
atmosphere of freedom and scientific prog- 
ress, 

They will not have as great an opportu- 
nity as you will have. The European cour - 
tries are older and more crowded lands. 
Many of the graduates will migrate, as did 
our forebears, to seek a new life in Canada, 
in Latin America, in Australia or Africa, 
Some will come to this country, They will 
add their labor, their spirit, and their 
thought to the continuing stream of Amer- 
ican life. 

For those who remain in Europe, life will 
not be easy. Their countries lie directly in 
the shadow of the massive totalitarian power 
of Soviet Russia. They know that if they 
are to live in freedom they must be pre- 
pared to defend themselves. Yet they know 
the price of past wars, and they live in 
dread of a new one. These graduates in 
Europe today almost without exception have 
felt the effects of war themselves. They 
have seen the marching armies of World 
War II. They have heard the bursting 
bombs. 

They know, too, that their countries are 
small countries, as the world measures coun- 
tries these days and that individually, they 
have little influence on the course of inter- 
national developments. They know, finally, 
that for centuries their countries have been 
torn by rivalries and conflict which in the 
end have weakened them all. 

Yet, for all its weaknesses, Europe is not 
without promise for its graduates of 1957. 
You know from your readings of history 
that that continent has many sources of 
strength. It is the birthplace of most of 
the great ideas of freedom which have 
spurred people throughout the world to 
action for human betterment—ideas which 
today, we take for granted in this country. 
Europe has also had its geniuses of science 
and industry. Indeed, the development of 
atomic energy in this country during World 
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War IT was at least as much of the work 
of Einstein, and other European-born scien- 
tists as it was of our own. Europe has pro- 
duced its great men of art and literature, 
and music. Finally, Europe has made its 
contribution in the struggleefor freedom, 
Countless thousands of its soldiers fought 
and died for liberty in our revolution, in the 
two great wars of this century and in Korea. 

A Europe which can produce men of 
genius, works of civilization such as it has, 
jis not without hope for the future. 
A Europe which can rise up in the cause of 
freedom as it has done many times is not a 
dead continent. A Europe which can re- 
cover from the terrible ravages of World 
War II as it has done with assistance from 
the United States, is not without inner 
strength. 

If Europe fs to continue to survive and to 
grow in freedom, however, it has two great 
challenges which it must meet. It must 
bring Germany, a united Germany, into a 
peaceful place in a unified and peaceful 
Western Europe. And Western Europe must 
stand fast together against the threats, the 
taunts and the harassments of totalitarian 
Russia. These two questions dominate the 
situation in which the graduates of the class 
of 1957 in Western Europe will work out their 
futures. 

What of the graduates on the other side of 
the globe, in Japan? Their situation Is a 
dificult one. Japan is a small country, no 
larger than our State of Montana. It has 
less natural wealth and only limited land fit 
for farming. Yet, within that country live 
90 million people. You might try to imagine 
what it would be like in Montana if, in- 
stead of 650,000 citizens, we had 90 million. 
For one thing, you might expect that the 
population of Butte would be not 40 thou- 
sand, but several million, We would have, 
to say the least, a housing problem to end 
all housing problems, 

Yet Japan must feed, clothe, house, edu- 
cate, and otherwise take care of its 90 million 
people. How is it done? For one thing, by 
2 lower standard of living.. There is less to 
go around In the way of food, clothing, shel- 
ter and conveniences and the Japanese have 
adjusted themselves to doing with less. The 
Japanese also produce high yields of rice 
and other crops from their limited lands by 
intensive cultivation and extensive irriga- 
tion. They fish the waters of the Pacific 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic. Most im- 
portant, they depend on trade with other 
countries based on their highly developed 
industry. 

For Japan, the problem ts literally one of 
having to fish and trade abroad on a large 
scale if they are to survive in peace and 
independence. In order to do both, the 
Japanese are turning increasingly to rela- 
tions with Russia and Communist China, 
Before we condemn them for this, however, 
we had better ask ourselves, “What alterna- 
tive do they have?” 

The situation, then, that is faced by the 
Japanese graduates of 1957 is that: They 
live in a poor country which brought great 
destruction upon itself and others by the 
militarism of its leaders in World War II, 

By their own efforts and with assistance from 

the United States, the Japanese have re- 
stored their country and now have a fairly 
prosperous existence, perhaps more prosper- 
ous than they have ever known, but in no 
Way comparable with what we take for 
granted in this country. They have a re- 
sponsible, elected government, and they 
have independence. 

Even under the best of circumstances, 
however, it will be difficult for the Japa- 
nese to maintain this situation. The Japa- 
nese islands are close to both of the cen- 
ters of totalitarian communism—Russia and 
China. Economic circumstances compel the 
Japanese to deal with both. The Japanese 
will have to walk a narrow line if they are to 
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trade goods with these Communist lands 
without ending up in their camps. Wheth- 
er the new generation of Japanese will be 
able to walk such a line, whether they will 
be able to work out their futures in free- 
dom, will depend to a great extent on how 
well the ideas of freedom, Implanted by the 
United States after the war, take root. It 
will also depend on the understanding with 
which other free nations, including our- 
selves, treat Japan's very real needs for co- 
operation in economic matters. 

Let me turn now to the class of 1957 in 
India, let us say in Calcutta or New Delhi. 
What is true for the students In these cities 
is also to a great extent true for graduates 
in the Middle Eastern countries—Egypt, 
Syria, and Pakistan, for example. It is true 
for graduates in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and the countries of Indochina, 

In connection with the work of the Sen- 
ate, I have had occasion to visit newly inde- 
pendent countries many times. I have done 
so because what happens in them, the way 
they go, is of the greatest significance to us. 
Their vast population, numbering in the 
neighborhood of 750 million, is almost a 
third of the world's total. These people can 
be a decisive factor in determining whether 
there will be peace or war, and I can think 
of no question which is more important to 
the people of this State, to the people of 
the United States. As these countries de- 
velop, moreover, our trade and other rela- 
tions with them can become increasingly 
beneficial to both sides. 

This huge world of newly independent na- 
tions which stretches from Africa through 
the petroleum-rich Middle East to the 
shores of Australia is already of great sig- 
nificance to us. It will have become even 
more important by the time you graduates 
have reached the age of your parents. I 
venture to predict that many of you will be 
at work in these distant places. - You will be 
carrying skills which you have learned here 
in the United States to help others to a bet- 
ter way of life. You will be carrying on 
business affairs since commerce, more and 
more, no longer stops at our national bound- 
aries. 


What kind of situation, then, is it that 
the graduates in the newly independent na- 


tions find themselves? They find themselves 


in countries which for the most part have 
known for centuries only poverty almogt 
beyond imagining for the many beside great 
wealth for the few. They exist in countries 
like one I visited several years ago—Nepal— 
in which there is sometimes only one doctor 
for hundreds of thousands of people, where 
less than half the children born survive their 
first year. They live in countries where the 
number of people who can read and write is 
often less than 10 percent of the population. 
‘They live in countries where a foot- powered 
sewing machine would be an example of ad- 
vanced mechanization. They live in coun- 
tries where many people have seen airplanes 
overhead, but never a railroad or an auto- 
mobile. 

Until recently, these countries were col- 
onies of European nations, The Europeans 
brought many improvements and they also 
developed the natural resources of the lands 
largely for the benefit of Europe.. The ideas 
of liberty and Christianity also entered these 
lands from Europe. Over the years these 
ideas built in the hearts of native leaders 
a burning desire for national independence 
and improvement in the conditions under 
which their people lived. 

The desire for independence has now been 
fulfilled in virtually all of the countries of 
Asia, and it is being fulfilled very rapidly 
in Africa, The graduates of 1957 in these 
two continents have lived through this 
change from colonialism to national freedom, 
As children they heard their present leaders 
deliver impassioned pleas for independence. 
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They have now grown up to see those pleas 
answered. 

Independence, however, has not solved the 
problems of poverty, ignorance, and disease 
from which their countries have long suf- 
fered. It will fall to these graduates to 
tackle these problems if the promise of in- 
dependence is to be fulfilled for all of the 
people of the newly independent nations. 
It will fall to them to use the power of 
independence boldly yet responsibly to bring 
their countries fully into the modern world. 
It will fall to them to rise above the bitter 
hatreds which the struggles of their fathers 
for freedom engendered, Other nations, like 
our own, can help to some degree but the 
initiative must come from them if their 
independence is not to be an empty word. 

The graduates of 1957 in the newly inde- 
pendent countries have a difficult but inspir- 
ing future ahead of them. It is one of hard 
work, heavy responsibility, and many chal- 
lenges. If they make of it what they can, 
however, they will have contributed im- 
measurably to the growth of their countries, 
the welfare of millions of people and to the 
strength of freedom throughout the world. 
I hope you graduates will keep an interest 
in thelr work and do what you can in the 
future to help them. 

Before concluding, I should like to turn 
to one other class of 1957, the graduates of 
Moscow or Leningrad or any other city in 
Soviet Russia. Because of the great tension 
which has existed between this country and 
Russia, it is easy to overlook the fact that 
many of the same problems of life confront 
the people of Russia as we ourselves know. 
Their graduates, I am sure, also ask the 
question, What's ahead for me?” And the 
setting in which they live as is the case 
anywhere else, to a great extent, controls 
their answer, 

The graduate in Russia lives in a country 
which in a technical sense is not unrecog- 
nizable to us. The Russians in the last 20 
years have laid great stress on industry. 
They have their extensive mining operations. 
They have their tractor factories, their rall- 
roads, their automobile plants, their mech- 
anized farms, Most important, they have 
developed atomic and nuclear weapons, and 
the jet aviation and the guided missiles with 
which these instruments of destruction are 
linked in modern warfare, 


The quality of Russian production is in 
general inferior to the material things we 
know and so is the quantity. The standard 
of living of the average person is far lower 
than it is in this country. 

Except for these differences, however, what 
we might call the look of Russia to its grad- 
uates is not too dissimilar to the look of the 
United States to you graduates as you both 
contemplate the question, What's ahead 
for me?” 

Yet we sense and we sense correctly that 
there are enormous differences in the situa- 
tions which confront the Russian graduate 
and the graduate in the United States. I 

_believe if you think of it for a moment you 
will discover that of these differences, two 
are outstanding. They are the principal 
differences between freedom and totalitari- 
anism, The first is the degree of freedom of 
choice you will exercise over your future, as 
compared with the Russians. In this coun- 
try, it is you who will eventually choose what 
work you will do, where you will live and 
what you will make of your life. For the 
Russian graduate, that choice will be largely 
determined by the state. The task of choos- 
ing what we are to do with our lives is some- 
times a difficult one. It is a price of freedom 
which the Russian graduates will not have 
to pay. But it is also a priceless heritage 
of freedom which they will never know. 

The second great difference is that while 
you maye criticize your Government and pre- 
fer Republicans to Democrats or Democrats 
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to Republicans. I believe you have a measure 
of confidence that life in the future in this 
country will continue on a fairly level keel. 
You know that you will not be plunged into 
the nightmare of war by some sudden act of 
a mad ruler. You know, in short, that you 
live in a country with a responsible, an ac- 
Countable government. It is a govern- 
ment which the people of this country have 
made and can unmake by orderly processes. 
The Russian graduate has no such assur- 
ance. He must work out his future under 
an autocratic government. Today, it is run 
by the combination of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin but sudden upheavals in the night and 
tomorrow's ruler may be another power-mad 
Stalin. Even in the case of the present 
Soviet leaders—this week they may smile at 
the world, and next week frown at it. This 
Week they may talk peace. Next week the 
Order may go out for war. A graduate in 
Soviet Russia, as he develops his career, may 
make a great contribution to science and be 
honored for it in 1 year, but the next he may 
be sent into exile because the party in con- 
trol has its mind. 
$ ae such is the state of affairs in Russia, 
lieve you can see that the Russian grad- 
pha deserves our sympathy as much as his 
bed litariàn government deserves our con- 
mnation, 
in ptortunately, the effect of the situation 
aa een is not confined within the borders 
por thee country. The totalitarian influence 
8 country is worldwide. Not only has 
ing Ppressed the independence of neighbor- 
nations, but it has kept the entire world 
Constant fear of aggression and war. 
tsa t brings me to the final thought I wish 
5 eave with you tonight. As you gradu- 
re not only here in Butte High School, 
tut hout the world, work out your 
tee in accordance with your personal 
es and the setting in which you find 
yourselves, there is one problem which all 
you must face. That is the problem of 
That fun ng Peace in the 20th century world. 
try à problem for which no single coun- 
simpie 3 find the solution. There are no 
Wut eee to this problem, yet ali of us 
rut as we can to contribute to a so- 
sit down. e cannot pass it off as futile and 


conquer 
or un 
10 

9 ck Your creative contributions to- 


th all those who have gone before 

will provide the key. If we fall, then all 

brink of in this nuclear age stands on the 

fait Unspeakable disaster. We cannot 
We must not fail. 


(ad A FOREIGN Potacr von PEACE 

Prey by Senator Mre MANSFIELD, of 
8 commencement exercises, Col- 
t Falls, Great ” 

May 29, 1957) sla can 
liver ra Monsignor Donovan asked me to de- 
Coll, e commencement address here at the 
and tm of Great Falls, I felt both honored 
asked ttered. When the Monsignor also 
d 2 to receive the honorary doctorate 
sone Overwhelmed. It was with a 
of gratitude and humility that I 


I 
hows there were some way, some special 
morta, ene higher degree—some superior 
return pomi, 80 to speak—that I might in 
e the 2 1 the Monsignor, not be- 
he d eee more than I but because 


faithe on the education of the youth of all 
worth. ample testimony to his superior 


T regret, Mo 
& high msignor, that I cannot give you 
can pien o or a better 5 
the deepest pgo rene on behalf of all here, 
admiration and affection for you 
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for your great contribution to this commu- 
nity. I can also express the hope that your 
next 25 years will be spent among us so that 
your magnificent work may go on. 

This year is also the silver jubilee of the 
College of Great Falls. The 25 years of its 
existence haye been years of astonishing 
growth, for the school, for the city, for the 
State and the Nation. The progress of the 
College of Great Falls is all the more re- 
markable since the school was founded at a 
time when the Nation was in the lowest 
depths of the great depression. For you 
graduates the great depression may be just 
a titie in history. For your parents, however, 
it is far more than that. They will remem- 
ber it as a time when colleges, like banks 
and businesses were busy only at closing their 
doors. It took courage and faith to estab- 
lish a school in that climate. The vindica- 
tion of the courage and faith of the founders 
of the Coliege of Great Falls is to be seen in 
this graduating class of 1957. 

Since all numbers seem to lead to 25 today, 
I should also note that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago with the coming to power of 
Adolf Hitler in Germany, preparations be- 
gan in earnest for World War H. We did 
not know it then but less than a decade later 
the entire world was to be engulfed in a 
struggle which brought civilization very close 
to the edge of doom. 

The world has now recovered from the 
material damage of that war. The physical 
scars have healed even though the personal 
losses are still felt by those who suffered 
them. War has become an unpleasant 
subject for discussion. Many would prefer 
not to talk about it, just as people preferred 
not to talk about it in 1932. 

Yet the shadow of war still hangs above 
the earth. The shadow today, moreover, is 
darker than that which preceded World War 
II. It is a darker shadow than any in the 
history of mankind. It is the shadow of a 
war which threatens not only the Soviet 
Union and this country but all countries. 
It is the shadow of a war which threatens 
not solely civilization but the human race 
itself; not merely this generation but all 
generations to come. 

I shall not dwell at length, today, on the 
terrors of this war of the future. You have 
read of them. You have heard of them. 
Sufficient to say that each year its potential 
destructiveness grows larger as atomic 
weapons are brought to an ever higher state 
of perfection, We have already reached the 
point where it is necessary to clear an area 
three times the size of the State of Montana 
in order to test a hydrogen bomb. Think of 
it for a moment. Over 400,000 square miles 
of the Pacific Ocean must be emptied of un- 
protected shipping before a single explosion 
can be set off safely. Even then, there must 
also be a prayer that the winds hold and that 
there has not been a miscalculation. If we 
have already reached this state merely in 
testing nuclear explosives, it is not difi- 
cult to imagine what would happen if such 
explosives were released in actual warfare. 

The United States, Soviet Russia, and 
Britain already have these weapons. It will 
not be long before other nations add them 
to their arsenals. 

And we are only at the beginning. Guided 
missiles are commencing to replace piloted 
planes for delivering nuclear explosives in 
warfare. These missiles now travel several 
hundred miles with uncanny accuracy. Both 
Russia and the United States are already ex- 
perimenting with new models that will speed 
to targets 1,500 miles away in a matter of 
minutes. It is only a question of a few years 
until these devices will have been developed 
to the point where they will carry nuclear 
explosives between the continents and reach 
speeds of 15,000 miles or more per hour in 
their flight, 

This is not sclence fiction but scientific 
fact. These are the realities of the world in 
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which we live in this second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is no wonder that the conscience of hu- 
manity has begun to speak out. We have 
heard it in the words of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. We have heard it from the depths 
of Africa in the words of that great mis- 
sionary, Albert Schweitzer. We have heard 
it from other religious leaders throughout 
the world, > 

The words of each may differ but the 
message in every case is the same. The warn- 
ing is clear: Mankind is walking blindly on 
the brink of an overwhelming catastrophe. 
There is little margin for error. There is 
little margin of time. hà 

I sald that I would not dwell at length 
today on the dangers inherent in war and I 
shall not, What is essential is that we rec- 
ognize these dangers as very.real. What is 
essential is that we do not close our minds 
to them as being beyond our comprehen- 
sion. What is essential is that we seek to 
understand the problems that these weapons 
pose for the Nation and do what we can to 
deal with them. 

That brings me to the question I wish to 
discuss with you in detail today. What is 
the alternative to accepting the inevitability 
of a nuclear war? The alternative, it seems 
to me, the only alternative is to work actively 
for peace. 

There is no more important problem fac- 
ing our State or the Nation. It is a problem 
which has a special significance for you 
young men and women who are gradua 
in the year 1957. You will be face to face 
with this problem through your maturing 
years. You will work out your dreams, your 
careers, your lives, under its overpowering 
influence. 

As your Senator, I have given a great 
deal of thought and time to this question, 
If he is to serve the citizens of his State, a 
Senator must be concerned with a Hungry 
Horse or a Tiber Dam. He must be concerned 
with the price of wheat or cattle. He must. 
be concerned with the cost of government 
as it is expressed in the budget and taxes. 
He must be concerned with the improvement 
of transportation and communications and 
the countless other problems of the citizens 
of the State. 

As he considers these domestic matters, 
however, he is in much the same situation 
that you young people find yourselves in 
thinking of your futures. He must consider 
them in the light of the immense problems 
of war and peace which face the Nation. 

The cost of past wars and preparations 
for defense in the event of another runs to 
over 80 percent of the $71.8 billion budget 
presented to Congress by the administration 
a few months ago. You have heard much, I 
am sure, of the so-called battle of the budget. 
Actually, it is more a skirmish than a 
battle. Congress has done what it can to 
reduce spending, to increase efficiency. The 
major costs of government, however, have to 
do as I noted, with defense costs, with what 
might be called war costs. So long as serious 
threats exist to the security of the Nation 
these are the most difficult costs to reduce, 

The questions of war and peace, therefore, 
are not remote from the interests of the 
people of this State, or any State. They are 
at the core of our interests. And because 
they are, as a Senator, I have been deeply 
concerned with them. I have traveled 
widely in the world these past few years in 
an effort to grasp their implications as fully 
as possible. I have tried to understand what 
roads lead to peace, what roads to war. 

The way the nation acts for peace is pri- 
marily through foreign policy, just as we 
work to defend ourselves in war through 
defense policies. A foreign policy is not a 
mystical formula no one can understand ex- 
cept the President and the Secretary of State, 
and of which ordinary citizens need stand in 
awe. In this Nation, it is your foreign policy 
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and the more you know about it, the better 
policy it is likely to be. You will gain if 
this country has an effective foreign policy. 
You will suffer incalculably if it is an in- 
adequate policy, 

Foreign policy is the course of action: we 
follow as a Nation in the world. It is what 
we do or fail to do in our relations with 
others to safeguard our national interests. 
Fifty years ago or even 25, these interests 
did not appear to be of great consequence, 
Yet 3 times in the lives of many here today, 
they were sufficient to plunge the Nation into 
the deep sorrow and the tremendous losses of 
great military conflicts. 

In the light of these experiences can we 
believe any longer that the Nation's interna- 
tional interests are of little consequence? In 
the light of these experiences, is it reason- 
able to assume that if a major conflict breaks 
out in the world we can avoid it? If we were 
unable to do so when other nations were 
more remote from us, when the oceans pro- 
vided a defense of insulation, are we likely to 
do so now? Are we likely to do so when 
technological advances continue to bring 
nations into ever-closer contact with one an- 
other? Are we likely to do so when not only 
the oceans but even the polar regions have 
ceased to be a barrier to this contact? 

It seems to me that there is only one way 
in which we can hope to safeguard our over- 
riding national interest in avoiding an in- 
volvement in war, That is by reducing the 
likiihood of an outbreak of war. It is by 
building a positive foreign policy for peace. 

A policy of peace is one which first of all, 
reco and is based solidly on the reali- 
ties that exist in the world. It is one which 
is adjusted not to conditions as we would like 
them to be but to conditions as they are. 
Most important, it is a policy which isolates 
the principal dangers of war in the world and 
acts, insofar as it is within our capacity to 
act, to curb or remove those dangers. 

Before I deal with the dangers to peace and 
the actions that are n to cope with 
them, let me say this about the nature of 
foreign policy. No matter how effective it 
may be, peace depends on what others do as 
well as on what we do. The most that we can 
expect is that those responsible for our for- 
eign policy assess accurately the situation 
that exists in the world, that they face this 
situation honestly and then set a courageous 
course of action for dealing wih it. They 
can do no more. We can ask for no more, 

I have spoken, as you may know, many 
times in recent years on matters of foreign 
policy, in the Senate, at home in Montana, 
and elsewhere. As a result, some have come 
to regard me as a critic of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that my purpose has not been criticism 
for the sake of criticism. My p has 
been to impress upon those responsible the 
commonsense principles of policy I have 
just mentioned: Assess the international sit- 
uation accurately; face it honestly; deal with 
it courageously. 

In these terms, a foreign policy for peace 
requires that first of all we isolate the 
dangers to peace in the present international 
situation. When we consider these dangers, 
most of us think automatically of Soviet 
Russia. There are sound reasons for this 
chain of thought although I should like to 
emphasize that the problem of main 
peace involves much more than the actions 
of any single country or any single ideology. 
The problem has been with the world long 
before “communism” was even a word in the 
language and it may well be with us even 
after communism is remembered only in 
history 


At this moment, nevertheless; a major 
threat to peace does arise from the Soviet 
Union. That is because Russia is a militant 
totalitarianism and a powerful totalitarian- 
ism, It is the second industrial power of 
the world and enormous military 
strength. Moscow is the summit of a world- 
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wide system of power which extends over 
most of Eastern Europe and deep into the 
heart of Asia. The Russians have allies in 
the Middle East and support wherever Com- 
munist Parties operate in the world. 

Soviet Russia is cut from the same cloth 
that has characterized all tyrannies. The 
threat it poses to peace Mes basically in the 
unpredictability of the rulers of the Com- 
munist system. They are ruthless men and 
if they are like Stalin, they are men obsessed 
with a fear and hatred of freedom. They are 
men who cannot rest content while people 
or nations who do not agree with them con- 

nue to exist in independence. 

The danger to peace arises from that fact 
that these men—these men without fixed 
responsibility. to their peoples—control vast 
forces of destruction. They can unleash 
these forces in a moment of fear, in a mo- 
ment of miscalculation, in a moment of 
whim, 

Strangely enough the hope that peace 
shall not give way suddenly in these circum- 
stances lies in the fact that these Soviet 
rulers are not only ruthless men, they are 
also intelligent men. They are fully aware 
of the dangers to themselves as well as to 
others in modern warfare. They know some- 
thing of the power of nuclear weapons since 
they themselves have them and they are 
fully aware that these weapons are held by 
the United States and other free nations. 
They know that if they launch a military 
aggression it will be met by retaliation, 
Since such is the case, if they act as intelli- 
gent men, they will not invite their own 
destruction by precipitating a war. 

That is not much of a hope for peace. It 
is a delicate fulcrum on which to balance the 
fate of civilization. For the moment, how- 
ever, there is no other. That is one of the 
realities of the situation which confronts the 
Nation, and we haye no choice but to live 
with it. 

There is still another hope, however, a hope 
for a more durable peace. To realize it, will 
require endless patience and the deepest 
wisdom and restraint on our part, This 
other hope, this long-range hope lles in the 
fact that the Soviet totalitarianism is no 
more impervious to change than any other 
system and changes within the Communist 
realm could lead in the direction of greater 
stability, greater responsibility, and a more 
secure peace. 

Pressures for change already exist through- 
out the vast stretch of the Soviet system, 
from Eastern Europe to the Pacific. There 
are people living within the Communist 


countries who resent oppression and who- 


resist it. We have seen their influence in 
developments in Yugoslavia, in Hungary, and 
in Poland. In time, that influence is likely 
to reveal itself elsewhere in the Soviet sys- 
tem, even within Soviet Russia itself. 

What, then, does the situation within the 
Soviet system add up to in terms of a foreign 
policy for peace? What attitudes and actions 
on our part does it suggest? It suggests, first 
of all, that we cannot underestimate the 
continued danger of aggression from the 
Soviet system. It also suggests, however, 
that if we can do anything to lessen the 
threat which a potential war with the 
scientific weapons of today represents to all 
mankind, we ought to be prepared to do it. 
We should be prepared to negotiate at any 
time and at any place and on any matter 
which relates to the control of this warfare 
of the future. These negotiations must be 
pursued not with blind optimism but with 
all the soberness we can command, with a 
Tull awareness that there is no room for false 
steps or empty promises. 

I am confident that we can trust the 
President of the United States to negotiate 
in that fashion. It amazes me when people 
say that the President, our representatives, 
or other Americans cannot talk with the 
Russians without being contaminated or 
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without getting the worst of the bargain. 
If we ever reach the point where we fear 
negotiations on any matter because we be- 
lieve we are less capable, less competent or 
more subject to contamination than others, 
or because we regard ourselves less able to 
distinguish between what is good or bad for 
this Nation then we shall indeed have 
reached a sorry state. 

To afford immediate protection against 
war, then, we need a combination of mili- 
tary strength and a willingness to negotiate 
to reduce the risks of war. For the long- 
range hope of peace we need to be constantly 
alert to developments inside the Soviet 
system. We need to be flexible in our 
policies for dealing with these developments. 
Whenever changes within that system 
promise to lead to greater freedom and to 
peace we ought to do what it is prudent to 
do to encourage these changes. One thing 
we ought not to do is to stimulate uprisings 
in any country by incendiary words or prom- 
ises of liberation and then provide only 
tears.and sympathy to the martyrs to liberty 
when these uprisings are crushed by brutal 
power. 

Freedom will come to the countries now 
suppressed by Soviet Russia and even to the 
people within Soviet Russia. It will come, 
however, primarily on the initiative of the 
peoples of these lands. Our words and 
actions in this connection can be harmful 
as well as helpful unless they are goyerned 
by great wisdom, understanding, and 
restraint. 

If I may turn now from the problems 
posed for forelgn policy by the Soviet sys- 
tem, I should like to consider wifh you an- 
other threat to peace. The threat which 
arises from within the circle of the free na- 
tions themselves. Twice in this century the 
world has been plunged into wholesale con- 
flicts. The origins of World War I and 
World War II had little to do with Soviet 
totalitarianism, They were wars which be- 
gan primarily in Western Europe. They were 
wars which resulted from the disunity and 
rivalries of the very nations which are 
closest to us in culture, in traditions, and in 
outlook. They were wars, in short, which 
struck at the heart of the free civilizations 
of the Western World. 

World War I dealt a severe blow to the 
ideals and achievements of Europe. World 
War II almost brought an end to liberty in 
Western Europe. It took an enormous effort 
on the part of the people of that region, great 
human and financial sacrifices on the part of 
the people of the United States, to restore 
that region, to give it one more chance to 
live again in freedom. 

I believe it is the last chance. The coun- 
tries of Western Europe now have little 
choice. Either they move toward greater 


-unity or they will once again split apart into 


the rivalries which characterized them before 
World War II. They will lay themselves open 
to a new suicidal conflict and to a long night 
of totalitarian domination. 

In recent years, I have had occasion to talk 
at length with many of the political leaders 
of Western Europe. Most of them recognize 
that the hope for the continued freedom of 
their countries lies in unity. They have 
done much to overcome the fears and sus- 
picions of centuries, such as those which 
have characterized German-French relations, 
and they have moved their countries a long 
way toward integration. Much remains to 
be done, however, if the unity of Western 
Europe is to become a living reality. There 
is a need to rejoin the two halves of a divided 
Germany in peace and there is a need for 
a continued advance in binding together all 
of Western Europe in common efforts for de- 
fense and for economic and scientific 


progress. 

During the past decade this country has 
done a great deal to contribute to the sta- 
bility of Western Europe and to encourage 
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its integration. Public funds, funds to 
which all of us contribute in taxes, were used 
to bring about economic recovery in the 
European countries under the Marshall plan. 
They have been used through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to promote a com- 
mon defense against totalitarian aggression. 

We have made this contribution because 
it has been in our national interest to make 
it, We have made it because, as I suggested 
earlier, the advances of techniology and sci- 
ence have linked our peace with the preserva- 
tion of peace elsewhere. We have made it 

use there is no real defense against a 
major nuclear war except the defense of a 
Strongly maintained peace. 

I should like to turn now to a third major 
danger of war. It is a danger which arises 
from the vast political transition which is 
taking place in Asia and Africa. On those 
continents, one-third of mankind is on the 
move. These peoples have moved or are 
Moving from colonial systems into a status 
of independent national life. They are im- 
pelled by the same urge to freedom and to 
better conditions of life that has inspired 
many others since the American Revolution 
in the 18th century. 

This country can ony sympathize with the 
motives which underlie this urge to change 
in the Afro-Asian world. To do otherwise 
Would be to deny our noblest political beliefs 
and traditions, 

When that has been said, however, we must 
also recognize that the vastness and the 
rapidity of the transition, creates major 
Problems for the maintenance of peace. As 
We have seen in the recent Suez and Middle 
bi cirsis, this transition can involve 

dodshed and it can bring the nations of 
the world close to major war. It can, as we 
25 ve seen in the case of China, create aggres- 
anes Unless the transition to political inde- 
thie is coupled with economic progress and 
i growth of responsible governments it 
an lead to disillusionment with freedom 

2 5 the rise of new totalitarianisms. 
awan eign Policy for peace must be acutely 

Of these possibilities in the colonial 
athe tion, It must act to encourage the 
neui, ning of the forces of freedom in the 

25 independent countries and their 
eee economic progress. It must not, 
8 thir’ Produce an unending dependence 
arrog country or an irresponsibility or an 
Darien” in the leadership of these new 

ns, 
tion y Point 4 program of technical coopera- 
this n done much to help the peoples of 
pria see independent nations in an appro- 
8 fashion. It has assisted them in ac- 
lle e skills necessary to promote pub- 
Senta education and other basic and 

l services of modern life, I have seen 
tin bin le to-eople undertaking in opera- 
Women weeny countries. The men and 

n who are engaged in point 4 work, the 
coun: rin the public health specialists, the 
ing N are performing an outstand- 
are do to humanity and, in the process, 
sta ing a great deal to promote an under- 
quaest and an appreciation of the finest 

ave ates our national life, However, I 
often e seen other types of foreign aid, 
econo xcessive and ill-advised military and 
h 8 ald that has been wasteful and 
year 1 doen for that reason that last 
1 a full investigation of 
has 2 the Senate. That investigation 
have the facto completed and I believe we 
rate the bie be Which will enable us to sepa- 
Wheat fra. ty from the superfiuous, the 


from the chaff, in foreign aid in the 


If 
for nemar summarize, then, a foreign policy 


mee to deal with three principal 
war: the threat of aggression 
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There are ways, as I have tried to indicate, 
in which we may cope with these dangers. 
We can stand firm with others against the 
threat of aggression from Soviet sources 
while we bend every effort to reduce by nego- 
tiation the perils which modern warfare and 
weapons pose for all humanity. We can do 
what we are able to do, to encourage the 
greater unity of the free nations of Europe 
and the Western world. We can help to 
guide the progress of the newly-independent 
nations into channels of freedom, responsi- 
bility and economic progress. 

We have no choice but to face the fact 
that all of these efforts require money. Let 
us, however, bear this in mind. It costs 
about $200 million a year to run the Depart- 
ment of State, the agency charged with pri- 
mary responsibility for peace. It costs over 
$40 billion a year to run the Department of 
Defense, the agency charged with primary 
responsibility for defending the Nation in 
war. Further, most of the foreign aid we 
now provide supplements these expenditures 
for defense. If there is to be a major reduc- 
tion in the price of government, in taxes, 
therefore it will be brought about only by an 
effective foreign policy that reduces the 
danger of war and the cost of defense against 
war. 

Let me make this one final point clear. 

Money is not a guarantor of the success of a 
foreign policy for peace. Peace cannot be 
bought. Money is not a substitute for an 
‘intelligent understanding of the interna- 
tional problems we face. It is not a substi- 
tute for wise leadership in dealing with these 
problems. Least of all is it a substitute for 
an essential human compassion and for an 
essential human courage. Least of all, is it 
a substitute for the faith and the determi- 
nation that what must be done can be done 
to keep a decent peace in the world so that 
this Nation may live and prosper in peace. 


Your Herirace OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, commencement exercises, Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, June 1, 1957) 


It is customary on occasions such as this 
for the speaker to begin his remarks -with 
some comments, lighthearted and other- 
wise. He might truthfully refer, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that his wife had been 
on this campus as a young student several 
years ago. He might point out that they 
were, perhaps, the happiest years of her life 
and that the Christian education she re- 
ceived here has been the mainstay of our 
lives. Or he might comment on his own 
days-in college. 

Usually by the time such comments have 
been exhausted, the commencement address 
is far enough along so that the more restless 
graduates—or their parents—are looking for 
the nearest exit. Thereafter, those portions 
of the address which the speaker is likely 
to think are the most important may not 
receive much attention, 

I propose to reverse that procedure today 
and plunge immediately into my subject, I 
may make some assertions without proof of 
their validity. But bear with me for 20 
minutes and I will try to tie these remarks 
into a bundle you may carry with you for 
the next few years. There may even be 
some time left to tell you what a fine-looking 
group of graduates. you are. 

There are two periods:in the life of man 
(and I use the word man“ in its generic 
sense) when he is likely to contemplate his 
place in history. 

First, he is expected to think of his po- 
tential contribution to history when he 
graduates from college. 

Secondly, he is likely to think of his con- 
tribution to history when he begins to 
think of death. 

Most of the rest of the time, however, man 
is so occupied with living—he is so close to 
the stirring event of life itself—that he is 
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usually not able to assess his impact on his- 
tory. 

I was once a schoolteacher. During those 
years, I discovered that the time to teach 
a student something was when he was paying 
attention. I believe you are attentive to- 
day because this is one of the moments in 
your personal life history when you are 
ready to learn and to plan. 

There is one simple thought that I want to 
leave with you. It is this: 

Every man and women has an opportunity 
to leave his or her mark on the history of 
the human race. 

If we could somehow visualize the history 
of mankind as a total, it might look some- 
thing like a pyramid—perhaps a pyamid of 
people, or of ideas, piled one on the other. 

The essential of any pyramid which can 
be bullt to its apex is that it rests on a 
sound foundation, 

The foundation for this pyramid of life is 
that it rests on man’s belief in God, It is by 
that belief that man knows his contributions 
will not be lost for any divine reason, He 
knows the foundation will not fail. If man’s 
contribution is to be lost, it will be be- 
cause of man's failure, not God's failure. 

A second essential of a pyramid is that 
each stone rests firmly on another. Lives 
and ideas must be fitted together so that each 
succeeding level of construction rests firmly 
on the foundation beneath it. 

Your place in this pyramid is yet to be 
determined. Determine it well for I assure 
you that one day you will be called upon to 
tell what you have contributed to mankind. 
When you are ready to pass from this life, 
you must ask yourself: What have I con- 
tributed? 

You have heard the story of the rich and 
favored king who asked a wise Athenian 
whether he considered the king lucky. The 
answer was quick: How can I tell? You 
aren't dead yet.” 

And this, I suppose, a characteristie ot the 
contributions we make. Their total impact 
may not be known until we have passed on. 

I have been told that one point impressed 
on men when they are learning to fly is that 
they owe their lives to the men who went 
before them. The pilot who first flew into 
a cloud and crashed because he could not 
maintain his equilibrium must not have felt 
that he was making a contribution to life. 
But lives sacrificed in all lines of endeavor 
have contributed to man’s knowledge and 
growth and have helped to build the pyra- 
mid toward its apex. 

All that man is able to do today he owes 
to what others have done before him. What 
man will be able to do tomorrow, he will owe 
to those of us who live today. 

But what can you do? You are but one of 
billions of people on this earth. 

One thing is clear. You can do worse than 
nothing. You can live a life that destroys 
rather than builds. You have the potential 
of becoming a burden on your community. 
You can force others to take care of you in 
the county jail or elsewhere, You can be a 
source of destructive acts in your commu- 
nity and not contribute to the growth of 
mankind. In short, you can act in such a 
way as to sap the resources of your commu- 
nity and require others to devote extra en- 
ergy to your protection, rather than to be 
able to devote themselves to the growth of 
man. 

But at the opposite end of the scale from 
doing nothing or worse than nothing, it is 
also clear to me that you have the potential— 
as an individual—of contributing to the 
advance of mankind. 

One of our great contemporary authors has 
written: “Nothing was ever created by two 
men. There are no good collaborations, 
whether in music, in art, in poetry, in math- 
ematics, in philosophy. Once the miracle of 
creation has taken place, the group can 
build and extend it, but the group never in- 
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vents anything. The preciousness lies in the 
lonely mind of man.” 

The preciousness of our religion and our 
Government lies in their ability to preserve 
and to promote the capability of every indi- 
vidual to make his unique contribution to 
the progress of mankind. 

None of us can know the contribution he 
may make toward man's progress, Some may 
develop new ideas; others will improve our 
physical surroundings; some will influence 
the lives of their companions; others will 
pass their heritage on to children capable of 
greater contributions than their parents. We 
each have the eapacity to leave the world a 
better place than it was before we arrived 
in it. 

Man as an individual has laboriously strug- 
gled upward. He understands things today 
he did not understand last year or the year 
before. He moves ahead step by step. He 
can continue this progress when his spirit 
and mind can operate in freedom. His 
growth will be stunted if his freedom is im- 


It is for this reason that it is so important 
that we as individuals and as a sovereign 
entity shape our destiny toward protecting 
and promoting the freedom of this Nation. 

You young women gathered here today to 
take an important step in life are the off- 

of a free people. You are here to 
carry on the heritage that has been built. 
You are each fitting yourselves to make 
your unique contributions to the progress of 
mankind, 

I have now completed what are the more 
serious portions of my remarks. The time 
has come to stop talking philosophy and to 
talk practicalities. You have jobs ahead of 
you. You have a community and a world 
in which you must live. 

What is this world you face? Is it likely 
to be a peaceful world? 

Last year I delivered an address to the 
graduating students of Montana tate Uni- 
versity. I told them that for the first time 
in my experience I could state my belief that 
a world war in their lifetime might be 
avoided. Isaid that I believed this was possi- 
ble because of things done by men and 
women from many nations. 

I reminded them of the discovery of atomic 
power—a discovery which was a threat, and 
still is—but which may also be a benefit in 
disguise because any nation which might 
start a war may now reasonably expect to 
bring about its own destruction. Nations of 
the world have realized in the past 2 years 
that another war might destroy all life. We 
live at peace as the result of what Sir Win- 
ston Churchill has described as the mutual 
terror resulting from the threat of atomic 
destruction. 

Two years ago, at the summit conference, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
crystallized an unspoken and unwritten un- 
derstanding. The understanding was that 
neither country on pain of self-destruction 
could start a major war or permit a situa- 
tion between other powers to deteriorate to 
the point where a major war might threaten. 

Today if we get into a world war, it is 
not likely to be because the great powers 
want war, but because they will have slipped 
into war inadvertently. 

Recall, for a moment, the most serious 
situation of last fall, the situations in the 
Middle East, Israeli troops had moved on 
Suez. France and Great Britain brought 
force to bear in the same area. The situation 
was fraught with danger that a small war 
might become a big war. 

I cannot go into the details of those his- 
toric months. But I call your attention to 
the fact that the world stood virtually united 
in demanding that the use of force cease. 
The United States and the Soviet Union, with 
no unders between them, found 
themselves on the same side. Together, un- 
willingly together, they worked through the 
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United Nations to snuff out the fire of mili- 
tary action in the tinder box of the Middle 
East. 

I do not attribute the stopping of hos- 
tilities in the Middle Eastern crisis to any 
great diplomatic finesse on the part of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, or any other 
nation, I attribute it to the overriding, but 
unspoken, threat posed by the existence of 
weapons of mutual terror. These weapons 
might inadvertently have been unleashed 
had the use of force in the Middle East con- 
tinued unrestrained. 

It has been 2 years since the President met 
at Geneva with the chiefs of state of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. 
It may well be that the time is approaching 
for another such meeting. 

Much has happened in these 2 years which 
might shape the thinking of such a meet- 
ing. Britain has a new Prime Minister. 
President Eisenhower has been reelected by 
the greatest majority of any President. The 
leaders in the Soviet Union have faced the 
crisis of rebellion in the satellite nations. 
The Middle East crisis has warned us all that 
war lurks around the corner for nations not 
ever mindful of the terrible consequences 
that might flow from relatively isolated mili- 
tary action. 

It seems to me that the people of the earth 
have the right to expect that the chiefs of 
state of these great powers should gather 
at least once every 2 years to discuss the 
issue of war or peace. 

I believe that another summit conference 
will soon be due, and I suggest a new tech- 
nique for such a conference. Past confer- 
ences of this kind have been followed by dis- 
illusionment and disappointment, I believe 
partly because they tried to do too much. 

Would it not be advisable then in devising 
an agenda for such a conference to limit it 
to one important problem? Could the na- 
tions not agree, for example, to consider only 
one question on which agreement might be 
expected? 

One of the difficulties in past conferences 
of this type has been that the agenda has 
been as wide open as the problems that face 
the great powers. Such an agenda tends to 
concentrate discussions on all the problem 
areas on which we disagree. 

Why could not the chiefs of state take up 
just one problem—a big one I must admit 
but one upon which there is some chance of 

ent? 

I have felt for some time now that real 
progress might be made toward agreement 
for the suspension of testing of hydrogen 
bombs of great size. 

This should not be a suspension of tests 
on our part only. I propose instead that we 
endeavor to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom on suspend- 
ing tests of bombs over a certain strength 
level. 

An agreement of this kind would be self- 
enforcing. We know from reading the daily 
press that our detection devices as well as 
those of many other countries can infallibly 
detect hydrogen test explosions when they 
exceed a certain size. It follows therefore 
that if any party to an agreement not to test 
the biggest bombs were to violate that agree- 
ment, the violation would instantly be known 
to the entire world. 

I grant that such an agreement would not 
be without its dangers. But I believe that 
the time has come when the dangers of 
further uncontrolled big tests outweigh the 
dangers of agreement to suspend such tests. 
Surely this is an important enough issue for 
the heads of state to explore together ways 
of agreeing to limit or stop altogether the 
testing of hydrogen bombs so large that 
their fallout of radioactive material poses a 
threat to mankind. 

It is a strange thing that the United States 
which has been the leading nation in the 
development of military uses of the atom has 
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somehow failed to occupy a leadership pos!- 
tion in the development of the peaceful uses 
of the atom. It is a strange thing that this 
Nation has somehow failed to convince much 
of the world that we are in the forefront in 
seeking to control the devastating effects of 
the atom and to put it to peaceful uses. 

The time has now come for a vigorous and 
vital effort, led by the President of the United 
States, to begin to roll back the dangers of 
atomic warfare. 

The President cannot exert this leader- 
ship by occasionally authorizing his press 
secretary, Mr. Jim Hagerty, no matter how 
competent, to respond to pronouncements by 
Bulganin or Khrushchev. Neither can Mr. 
Dulles counter the propaganda moves of the 
Soviet Union by authorizing his press sec- 
retary, Mr. Lincoln White, to answer Mr. 
Gromyko. The voices of our leaders must 
be heard, not the voices of their press 
secretaries. 

Moreover, leadership can never be exerted 
by waiting for the other side to make a 
statement to which this Nation can then 
respond. 

An essential element of leadership on the 
part of a man or a nation is willingness to 
take the initiative, to move out ahead. 
Leadership requires imagination and bold- 
ness and coolly calculated assessment of 
alternatives in any course of action. 

Leadership is not based on big talk, big 
size, or big emotion. I am sure that you 
have had experience enough to know that 
some men are assumed to be leaders, just 
because they are big, strong, and have a 
powerful voice. But you also know that real 
leadership among men or nations is not 
based on appearance, but rather is based on 
performance. Acts speak louder than words, 
as the saying goes. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
few years for this Nation to rely on words 
instead of deeds. This situation is illustrat- 
ed by recent hearings which were held in 
the Senate on the annual appropriation for 
the United States Information Agency, one 
operating part of which is the Voice of Amer- 
ica. After sitting through some days of hear- 
ings when witnesses testified to the need 
for additional funds to carry the story of 
America abroad, I had the impression that 
much of this Agency operates under the 
philosophy that if we can just manage to 
shout louder than anyone else that we are 
good and they are bad, we will establish 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world and communism will be defeated. 

Leadership depends not only upon what 
we say, but upon what we do. Reverting to 
my opening remarks, the pyramid of your 
life—the pyramid of your Nation—cannot 
rest on words alone. It must rest on solid 
ideas and acts. 

One of the reasons I haye commented on 
what has seemed to me to be a deterioration 
in our leadership in the world in the past 
few years is the fact that our future as a 
Nation is molded by the present and past, 
just as your futures as citizens are molded 
by the present and the past. Your world 
of the past 4 years has been Clarke College in 
the heart of the American Midwest. You 
will carry the impressions of these years, of 
your devoted teachers, of this campus, of 
your fellow students throughout your life. 

The same is true of our Nation. It's future 
is being molded by the acts of today. Our 
acts of today are establishing the United 
States as a great leader, or as a great failure. 
Nations rise and fall. The past is studded 
with the relics of empires which were unable 
to adapt themselves to the new. It is studded 
with the relics of nations that lived in the 
glory of past victories and were never able to 
face and to deal with the problems of the 
present. 

Can we look at our Nation today and know 
that we are willing to face the issues? Are 
we able to look a fact in the face and recog- 
nize it as a fact? Or do we look at facts and 
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call them fancles because we aren't willing 
to face them? Do we see the Russians as 
they are, or as we would like to think them 
to be? Do we recognize the threat of hydro- 
gen weapons, or do we hide from it? Do you 
read the comic section of your newspaper be- 
cause you are unwilling to face the hard 
issues of the editorial page? Do you say, 

Let those in Washington worry about that 
one—they're the experts”? 

In asking these questions, I have inten- 
tionally mixed together those we should ask 
as a Nation with those we should ask as 
individuals, because what we are, as & group 
of individuals, we are as a Nation, If we 
as individuals adopt an attitude of “let 
George do it,” if we as individuals are un- 
Willing to face facts, be honest, and do the 
best we can with what we've got, then we 
as a Nation cannot expect to exercise the 
leadership essential to the creation and 
maintenance of a world in which freedom 
shall not perish, 

That brings me to the final thought I wish 
to leave with you tonight. As you graduates, 
not only here in Clarke College but through- 
out the world, work out your futures in ac- 
cordance with your personal desires and the 
setting in which you find yourselves, there 
is one problem which all of you must face. 
That is the Problem of maintaining peace in 
be 20th-century world. That is a problem 
or which no single country can find the 
Solution. There are no simple, no cheap, no 
2 no easy answers to this problem, yet 
55 ot us must do what we can to contribute 
10 & solution. We cannot pass it off as 
5 tile and sit down to wait for our fate. If 
bey can conquer this problem, a world—a 

niverse—of undreamed-of possibilities will 
Open before us. Your creative contributions, 
1 Abilities and capabilities, together with 
the who have gone before, will provide 
niet’ If we fail, then all mankind in this 

ear age stands on the brink of un- 


Speakable disaster. We cannot fail. We 
must not fail. 


Floods and Tornadoes in the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


IN OF OKLAHOMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Sts MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
2 due mouse consent to have printed 
Tent Appendix of the Recor» a state- 
5 I have prepared concerning dam- 
0 5 by floods and tornadoes in 
Parte un, Texas, Arkansas, and other 
es of the Southwest, 
printer unanimous consent also to have 
Of 1 following my statement, the text 
19828 etter, dated May 31, 1957, I have 
725 hs from Welcome W. Wilson, re- 
monte aaa arator of civil defense, 
ot May 23 22 io of the damage as 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
aa in the Appendix of the RECORD 
icle entitled “Loss in Floods Is $32 
50 5 written by Allan Cromley, and 
ines in the Oklahoma City Times of 
“Compe! 1957, and an article entitled 
ae See Bulging State Dams, 
ritten by Joseph E. 
— 5 and published in the Tulsa Trib- 
give May 31, 1957. These articles 
a nates of the fiood damage and 
desc the terrible devastation which 
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has been created by the unprecedented 
floods, the worst in Oklahoma history. 

Mr. Howell's article details the devas- 
tation which was revealed on the trips 
made by Members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, as they surveyed 
the flood damage from the air on a recent 
trip to Oklahoma, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FLOODS IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. President, on Friday, our distinguished 
majority leader told the Senate something 
of the tragedy that has hit the South- 
west in the form of floods and tornadoes. 
He related some of the experiences of the 
House Public’ Works Subcommittee as its 
members visited Texas. r 

Today's and Sunday's newpapérs brought 
news of new furies lashing at Oklahoma and 
Texas, with new warnings of additional 
flooding on our already swollen rivers. The 
Oklahoma City Times carried a dispatch by 
Allen Cromley describing-the testimony of 
Army engineers at a hearing, in Tulsa, Okla., 
that dams and levees already built had re- 
duced the flood’s damage in Oklahoma and 
adjoining strips of Texas, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas nearly $12 million, but estimating 
the overall disaster cost thus far at $32 
million. 

Congressional inquiries to the Denton, 
Tex., regional office of the Federal Civilian 
Defense Administration, which has been co- 
ordinating State and Federal activities in 
this disaster, brought a reply a few minutes 
ago, which includes an estimate for the 
overall damage in Oklahoma alone at $40 
million, a larger figure. That is the figure 
given by Mr. Tom Brett, Oklahoma State 
civil defense director, who has included ag- 
ricultural damages over the States. He lists 
61 of our 77 counties with damages severe 
enough to make them eligible as disaster 
counties, and 28 cities, including the three 
biggest cities in the State, as disaster cities 
under Public Law 875, the 1950 Disaster Act. 

Five persons were killed, according t6 Red 
Cross preliminary estimates, although news 
stories have now listed 9 deaths, and 88 
were injured, while families suffering loss 
were listed as 1,877 with nearly 2,000 homes 
or buildings damaged. Continued rainfall 
and flooding has made it impossible to sur- 
vey damage adequately, but between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties in my State have 
damaged roads. I have a map with 110 
crosses on it indicating damage to the State 
highway system. n 

A newspaper report in the Tulsa Tribun 
of Friday describing a visit of the House 
subcommittee in Tulsa, with reports of the 
first part of its trip through Oklahoma, de- 
scribes the spectacular but tragedy-packed 
scenes observed By the congressional party 
more vividly than I can’picture it. 

DENTON, Tex., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR MONRONEY: Thank you for 
your letter of May 22 with regard to the 
Oklahoma flood situation. / 

Tom Brett, Oklahoma State civil defense 
director, has estimated the overall damage 
at $40 million. Included in this estimate 
are agricultural damages over most of the 
State, particularly along the main streams 
and their tributaries. 2 

Mr. Brett indicated the following coun- 
ties and cities have sustained damage that 
will be eligible under Public Law 875, com- 
monly known as the Disaster Act of 1950: 
Counties: Adair, Alfalfa, Atoka, Beckham, 
Blaine, Bryan, Caddo, Canadian, Carter, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Cleveland, Comanche, 
Craig, Creek, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Gar- 
field, Garvin, Grady, Grant, Greer, Har- 
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per, Haskell, Hughes, Jeferson, Johns- 
ton, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Leflore, Lin- 
coln, Logan, McClain, McIntosh, Major, 
Marshall, Mayes, Murray, Muskogee, Noble, 
Nowata, Oklahoma, Okmulgee, Osage, Paw- 
nee, Payne, Pittsburg, Pontotoc, Potta- 
watomie, Pushmataha, Roger Mills, Rogers, 
Seminole, Sequoyah, Stephens, Tulsa, Wa- 
goner, Woods, Woodward. 

Cities: Alya, Bixby, Canton, Coyle, Dover, 
Elk City, Enid, Fort Gibson, Guthrie, Has- 
kell, Hennessey, Jenks, Kingfisher, Lawton, 
Lexington, Lindsay, Moffett, Muskogee, No- 
wata, Oklahoma City, Owasso, Pauls Valley, 
Sayre, Shawnee, Stillwater, Tulsa, Wanette, 
and Waurika. 

Mr. Brett estimates that between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties have damaged 
roads. Some of the major highways are still 
blocked and damage to the Federal-aid 
road systems is estimated at between $4 mil- 
lion and $5 million. Approximately 110 lo- 
cations on Oklahoma highways have bridge 
and other flood damages affecting traffic. 
These are located on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, for the most part, however, and do not 
include any rural and county roads. A 
newspaper article and drawing showing the 
damaged facilities is enclosed. 

Preliminary reports of the American Red 
Cross indicate the following statistics up to 
May 22: 

(Note.—Much more damage to persons 
and property, especially homes has oc- 
curred since.) 

Persons killed, 5; persons suffering minor 
injuries, 88; dwellings destroyed, 18; dwell- 
ings with major damage, 217; dwellings with 
minor damage, 1,355; other buildings de- 
stroyed, 12; other buildings with major dam- 
age, 50; other buildings with minor damage, 
178; the total number of families suffering 
loss, 1,877. . 

Requests for surveys for specific damages 
have been made by Alva, Canton, Elk City, 
Lawton, and Stillwater, for damages to sewer- 
age disposal plants; Guthrie, damage to water 
mains; Stillwater, damage to school; Fort 
Gibson, damage to water plant; Sayre, dam- 
age to water lines, 

One Federal team composed of 2 engi- 
neers from the Corps of Engineers, 1 health 
and sanitation representative from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and a Federal Civil Defense Administration 
representative is now in the field and other 
teams are being formed and sent to the cities 
as rapidly as possible. 

At the present time, it Is somewhat difi- 
cult to estimate the total amount of Fed- 
eral funds that will be needed for Oklahoma, 
As you undoubtedly know, civil-defense sur- 
vey teams go into each damaged area and 
make every precise inspection, In many in- 
stances, the surveys have not been possible 
yet because of continued rainfall and flood- 
ing. The most severe damages have appar- 
ently been to roads and bridges. Federal 
funds will be provided for the tem 
repair of those not on the Federal-ald sys- 
tem. Some funds will also be necessary 
for the control of mosquitoes, flies, rodents, 
and for the purification of wells and other 
health measures. When we have been able 
to make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
total amount needed, we will be happy to 
advise you. 

Sincerely, 
WELCOME W. WILSON, 
Regional Administrator, 


[From the Oklahoma City Times of June 1, 
1957] 
STATE Talis Ur: Loss IN FLoops Is $33 
MILLION 
(By Allan Cromley) 
Tuisa—The United States Army Engi-| 
damage | 


totals $32 million in 8 river basins of Okla- | 
homa. 
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Col. John D. Bristor told a visiting con- 
gressional flood inspection team and approx- 
imately 200 persons at a public hearing that 
the damage would have been $43,800,000 if 
existing flood control projects had not been 
in place. 

He said the total would have been $21,900,- 
000 if all authorized large flood control proj- 
‘ects had been completed. 

TEXOMA CRITICAL 

He said there is a critical problem at Lake 
‘Texoma, where too much rain above the dam 
and too much water below the dam are com- 
bining to threaten further widespread dam- 


* said there was a 6-inch rain Friday 
night on the lake itself and that water is 
1.6 feet over the spillway. The levee was 
4 feet Friday when the congressional inves- 
tigators flew over the lake on a 1,600-mile 
aerial survey of flood damage in Texas, Okla- 
homa, eastern Arkansas, and southern Kan- 
eas. 

Brig. Gen. L. E. Seeman, division engineer, 
Fort Worth, told the group Saturday morn- 
ing, “this flood season is still not over.” 
He urged the lawmakers to approach the 
flood control problem on a broad river basin 


STORM TOLL SET 


A regional civil defense official estimated 
that floods and tornadoes have caused $40 
million in the State. Gaines F. 
West director of educational services, civil 
defense regional headquarters, Denton, Tex., 
said this is a very conservative figure. 

United States Army engineers at Fort 
Worth Thursday told the committee damage 
in Texas was almost $70 million. This 
brings the official estimate of the region total 
to more than $100 million. 

Tronically, rain was pouring down outside 
the building here where the hearing was 
held, and a number of would-be witnesses 
telephoned that they would be unable to 
attend because of the weather. 


MAYORS ON HAND 


Some 20 mayors of cities in the Oklahoma 
flood were prepared to detail devasta- 
tion in their areas. 

Bristor broke his official food damage esti- 
mate into 8 river basins which either flow 
into, through, or out of Oklahoma. 

He listed the damage as follows: Red River, 
$6,250,000; Arkansas and minor tributaries 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, $15,700,000; Cimar- 
ron River, $5,900,000; Verdigris River, $1,420,- 
000; Grand River, $870,000; Illinois River, 
$75,000; Poteau River, $235,000; and Cana- 
‘dian River, $1,885,000. -~ 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS MINOR 


Bristor estimated Red River flood damage 
would have been $9,300,000 without the pro- 
tection afforded by Lake Texoma and Altus 
Reservoir. 

He said the $1 million already advanced by 
the Federal Government to the State for 
storm disaster relief “seems a very minor 
sum,” 

He said civil defense officials probably will 
advise Governor Gary to request another 
million. 

West estimated 11,500 persons in Oklahoma 
have been evacuated from flood areas, some 
of them more than once. 

ELEVEN LOSE LIVES 

He said 11 persons have lost their lives in 
fioods, 4 in tornadoes, and 150 have been 
injured. He said 1,400 homes have been 
partially or completely destroyed by mother 
nature, 


He said a total of 152 bridges have been 
damaged by floods, and estimated a $5 mil- 
lion to $6 million loss on highways and for 
which the State receives Federal sid funds. 

West estimated agriculture losses from 
floods at about $20 million. 

Bristor said his flood damage estimates 
do not include losses in headwater areas. 
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FIGURE NOT COMPLETE 


Bristor said his estimates do not include 
secondary losses such as those sustained by 
merchants who suffered business reverses 
through decreased income of persons flooded. 

He said loss of income and manpower 
hours are not included. He explained that 
the estimates are based on figures gathered 
in previous floods, and an actual determina- 
tion of loss cannot be made until a year or 
two. 

Representative Ep EDMONDSON, Muskogee, 1 
of 3 visiting members of the House Public 
Works Committee, said, “Knowing acreage 
destroyed, and municipal damage, I have a 
feeling the estimate is very conservative and 
that damage exceeds $50 million in the 
State.” 


— 


[From the Tulsa Tribune of May 31, 1957] 


TULSA HEARING SatTurDAY—CONGRESSMEN 
Sre Butcinc State Dams, FLoon Havoc 


(By Joseph E. Howell) 


Scenes which in theory at least will not 
be reenacted for 100 years, spread out today 
before a congressional subcommittee in- 
specting flood damage and fiood control 
work in the Southwest. 

The committee fiew over giant Lake 
Texoma, which recently has filled for the 
first time since it was completed 13 years 


erhis is a sight we may never see again in 
our lifetime,” said Joe Brennan, engineer 
consultant for the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 

He explained the Denison Dam was built 
to exactly hold & flood of the size which has 
filled it this month and that the studies 
which the engineers made in designing the 
dam based on the flood history of the Red 
and Washita Rivers, indicated this flood 
would occur but once in a century. 

Brennan said, however, the fact the flood 
had occurred this year is no guarantee it 
will not occur again next year or every year 
for 10 years. 8 

He said that when the experience this 
year goes into the record books and a new 
analysis made, it may develop that it will be 
considered an 80-year flood instead of a 100- 
year flood. 

The subcommittee members flew 600 miles 
over flooded river valleys between Fort 
Smith and Tulsa this morning. 

After leaving Forth Worth, where they saw 
streets filled from curb to curb when 2.22 
inches of rain fell Thursday night, the party 
flew north to Ardmore and then down the 
Washita arm of Lake Texoma to the Deni- 
son Dam. 

There, they saw about 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second going through the 2,000- 
foot uncontrolled spillway and more than 
30,000 cubic feet per second being discharged 
through the penstocks. 

Below the mouths of these giant tubes, 
the water roared out in a great mass of 
foam, filling the river below the dam bank 
to bank. 

Down the river for more than 200 miles, 
the Congressmen flew before they again 
found the Red River in flood near Idabel and 
on down to Index and Fulton, Ark. 

Roy Penix, chief of technical liaison for 
the southwestern division of the Army engl- 
neers, said the water being discharged from 
Texoma will flow down the valley of the Red 
behind the flood which is spreading out to- 
day at Fulton. 

The congressional party saw the proposed 
sites of a series of dams in the Kiamichi 
Mountains, designed to hold back the 
mountain streams which have been causing 
the flooding on the lower Red River. 

The Millwood site where a controversial 
dam has been proposed on Little River just 
before it joins the Arkansas, came in par- 
ticularly for attention. Thousands of acres 
of timberland spread out below the Army 
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plane carrying the party, and the water 
standing on the ground around the trees 
was plainly visible from the air. 

From Millwood, the tour went up Little 
River and Mountain Fork across the moun- 
tains and over Lake Wister. 

Wister, like Texoma, is full to the brim 
and discharging water over an uncontrolled 
spillway, but the Poteau River below the 
dam appeared to be back within its banks. 

There still were patches of water in the 
low places in the Moffet Bottoms at Fort 
Smith where the Arkansas has been nearly 
7 miles wide, but the Arkansas itself ap- 
peared to be back within banks today. 

The flight continued up the Arkansas 
River, past the Short Mountain Dam site to 
the point where the junction of the South 
Canadian and the Arkansas was visible on 
one side of the Army plane and the lake 
behind Tenkiller Ferry, at the highest level 
in its history, was visible on the other side. 

There was some water being discharged at 


“Tenkiller. 


A more spectacular sight was provided by 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir which had nearly 
all of its gates open and was creating some 
flooding in the Grand Valley. 

The Arkansas, Verdigris, and Grand Rivers 
were clearly defined as they met at a common 
junction northeast of Muskogee. 


Congressman ED EDMONDSON, of Oklahoma, 
and Jim WRIGHT, of Texas, spent a busy 


morning checking the Red and Arkansas 
Rivers flood problems with the help of Brig. 
Gen. E. L. Seeman, the division engineer for 
the Army from Dallas. 

The third Congressman, Representative 
Emmetr BYRNE, Republican, of Chicago, took 
a much less active interest in the south- 
western flood scene, 

Seeman said the trip “stresses again the 
extremes of nature and of the vast amount 
of water that flows unused out of Texas and 


Oklahoma.“ 


He said it calls attention of taking advan- 
tage of the occasion when nature is boun- 
tiful 

“You go from many years of drought to a 
flood very suddenly,” Seeman related. 

“The reverse is not true of drought. 
Drought creeps up on you.” 

The general said the trip has given “the 
Congressmen a real bird's-eye view of the 
problems we face. 

“We couldn’t have done it from the 
ground.“ 

From the airship the flooded streams be- 
low seemed more like a giant model on 
which the engineers can work out flood con- 
trol measures. 

The congressional party by noon today 
had flown areas which have suffered $118 
million in damages since arriving in Texas 
Wednesday night, Representative WRIGHT 
sald, 

It was estimated that by the time the 
committee had completed its 2-day tour it 
would have seen a million acres of flooded 
land. 

Wright said his first reaction as he looks 
at the flood scene is to think of the prob- 
lems of the people whose property has been 
inundated. He said it gives you a weird 
feeling to step from a motorboat to the roof 
of a house as he has done in the last few 
days, and to see the stunned expressions on 
the faces of people who have been evacuated 
or have refused to leave their homes. 

Wright lived in Seminole as a boy and 
delivered the Tulsa Tribune there. 

The congressional party was scheduled to 
fiy over the Cimarron Valley and upper Ar- 
kansas in the afternoon. Its itinerary in- 
cluded Enid, the Great Salt Plains Reservoir, 
the Toronto and Oologah dam sites on the 
Verdigris River, Hulah Reservoir on Caney 
River and Grand Lake. 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 9 a. m. Saturday in the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 
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In addition to the Congressmen, Brennan, 
, and Penix, the touring part 
cludes Pichard J. Sullivan, chief counsel for 


Dalrymple, Assistant Chief 
of Civil Works for the Army engineers. 


_ Danger of Inflation É 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


3 ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
fa unanimous consent to have printed 
; the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
eae entitled “Danger: Inflation Fog 
5 Written by Nate White, and pub- 
ed in thé Christian Seience Monitor 
of June 1, 1957, 
wag wie being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
TREND oF THE ECONOMY—DANGER: INFLATION 
Foc AHEAD 5 
(By Nate White, business and financial 
editor of the Christian Sclence Monitor) 
ines ron. — The United states needs a bold, 
poe idea forth rallying 
Tt i nd Specific ways to control inflation. 
+, is not enough to say: 
© Must increase savings; 
We must show restraint in borrowing: 
and mo ust Uve within our Federal, State, 
we unlelpal income; 
We must balance the budget; 
Wages mene restrain labor's demands for 
dent in hich cannot be justified by evi- 
We po eases in productivity; 
We must hold prices in line; and 
must resist price advances at all levels, 
Nesses ue not the kind of things busi- 
sumers dd ments, labor unions, and con- 
mo when they know they can find 
dd to spend. 
ational indifference is all that is needed 
must p inflation growing. Either tuflation 
canes © controlled or individuals, busi- 
their sate and institutions must find 
Port Ways of coping with it. And op- 
Tent — is an ally of inflation. The cur- 
It is 8 of drift and alibi is dangerous. 
attitud, because it creates a foggy 
Poin ane gue & critical problem. 
one kom ee is not the answer. Every- 
current in hat the big elements of the 


flationary twist are a very large 
Soar 5 Wages (up $12.1 billion since May a 
and municipal’ enen, large Federal, State, 
l 
equip nens expenditure for plant and 
consumes a near-capacity economy; large 
y 1956); g (up $11.5 billion since 
tetas and an almost fully employed 


Th 
business not inflation. Costs of running 


of running private homes 
are going 
ade eg running schools and colleges 


- A 
not n deal is heard that there are 


ment. incentives to encourage invest- 


The 
the an ution Is not a stmple one. It is not 


A 
Inflation 15 to say. “This is a big country. 
afford ip," Price for growing. We can 


expenditures; exceptionally- 
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It is not the answer to say, “We must hold 
everything strictly in line. We must find a 
shell and conform ourselves to it. We must 
restrict, restrict, restrict.” 

It is not the answer to say, “Stop raising 
wages.” Nor is it the answer to say, “Profits 
are too big. Make business absorb the costs.“ 

What is needed is a goal of progressive 
stabilization for all—growth with evenness, 
a willingness on the part of some segments 
to hold back where excessive advantages have 
been won over other sections of the com- 
munity, a speedup and catchup in slower 


segments where it is long overdue, and a 


national objective of price stabilization. 

It would certainly seem to be in order and 
in accord with the United States" way of 
doing things for President Eisenhower to 
name a commission of citizens whose per- 
sonal statesmanship would Hit them above 
political considerations, to study the prob- 
lem and recommend a national policy. 

If there were large unemployment, hun- 
ger marches on Washington would compel 
policy formation as they did a New Deal. 

Perhaps it's old-fashioned to worry about 
losses due to inflation. But if we accept the 
estimate that every time the cost-of-living 
index goes up 1 point, $2.5 billion goes down 
the drain, then we as a people have poured 
nearly $12 billion down the drain since April 
last year, enough to give President Eisen- 
hower what he needs for foreign ald and 
then some, enough to put over the school-aid 
bill, and then some. There might even have 
been some room for bigger debt reduction 
and a willingness to bring about some funda- 
mental tax reforms. 

Some $12 billion down the drain is a loss 
no nation can afford. Think of the loss to 
institutions, churches, insurance companies, 
pensioners, States, cities, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, due to this silent, subtle waste. 

Lacking a national campaign for inflation 
control, each individual, business, institu- 
tion, and citizen is left to his own devices, 
such as: fight every price rise, do without, 
drive the old car a little longer, wear the old 
clothes a little longer, defer painting the 
house or church this year, go to the credit 
agency once again for a time loan. 

The facts indicate this is what is going on. 
Even so Americans spent $9 billion the past 
2 years on alcoholi¢ beverages and $5.7 billion 
on tobacco last year. Essentials, such as 
clothing, have been taking a loss, meanwhile. 
Biggest consumer expenditures are on auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, and food. 

If the United States cannot reach a na- 
tional policy of effective price stabilization— 
another phrase for inflation control—this 
means, of course, that, as a people, Americans 
are adopting shifting values in their money 
as national policy (and without a vote on it), 
This can go on without panic, as it has gone 
on for 17 years, for an indefinite period. To 
those who see them, the visible losses will be 
astounding and the invisible losses and suf- 
fering cannot be imagined. 

Inflation seems unreal to those whose dol- 
lar income preserves an illusion of gain. It 
is very real to those whose dollar income 
does not. 


Stassen Undercut on Arms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
June 2, there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post an article entitled “Stassen 
Undercut on Arms Control,” written by 
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Chalmers M. Roberts. The article is a 
thought-provoking one, and I desire to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 

I would say that Mr. Stassen possesses 
much ability, and I am confident that he 
is doing a very constructive job in ne- 
gotiating with the Soviets some plan for 
disarmament and an aerial inspection 
of some areas of the world. 

It is highly necessary that such 
disarmament programs be developed 
throughout the world. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STASSEN UNDERCUT ON ARMS CONTROL 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Those who report the day's news for the 
daily press suffer from the lack of time for 
the reflection which permits the historian to 
achieve perspective on world events. At the 
risk of premature judgment, howeyer, this 
reporter has the feeling that America and 
Russia have reached a critical point in thelr 
relationship, 5 

The issue is called disarmament. The 
primary and immediate point is whether the 
two great powers have the will to find an 
agreement first, to slow down the nuclear 
arms race, then to halt it and finally to re- 
verse the road to Armageddon. 

What goes on in the Kremlin is the world's 
best kept secret. One may put bits and 
pieces of evidence together, one may theorize. 
But one never knows until the chips are down 
and a Kremlin decision is made known by 
action to carry it out. 

American policy, on the other hand, is more 
easily discovered though this is not to say 
that our policies are simple, clear, or even 
lived up to when formally adopted by the 
President at the National Security Council 
table. 

Before Harold Stassen took over the dis- 
armament task, the official American policy 
line was that the United States should accept 
no disarmament agreement with the Soviet 
Union which was not to the net security 
advantage of this Nation. Such phrases ap- 
peared in the NSC documents. 

Stassen, as stubborn a Swede as one can 
find, recognized that thesis for the nonsense 
that it is. Slowly, surely, he swung the ad- 
ministration around to the idea of seeking 
an agreement mutually beneficial to both 
great powers. 

But after the new principle was enshrined 
in administration thinking, a battle began 
to turn the generalization into specific pro- 

Time and again Stassen fought the 
Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for approval of specific ideas to carry it 
out. Last December Secretary Dulles went 
to the President to obtain a decision blocked 
by Admiral Radford and AEC Chairman 
Strauss. 

And so Stassen, at the current London arms 
talks which began in January, was able to 
put forward a batch of proposals, all based 
on the thesis of mutual Soviet-American in- 
terest. The Soviet counterproposal of April 
30 represents the Kremlin's acceptance of 
that mutuality thesis, in the view of those 
in Washington who back Stassen's search for 
a breakthrough in the decade of fruitless 
East-West arms talks. t 

Stassen came home in late May to find out 
how far the President would let him go in 
meeting the Soviets. He was convinced that 
this was a moment of supreme opportunity 
and one which the United States must fully 
utilize. 

The result was the most violent internal 
administration battle yet over the disarma- 
ment talks. Radford’s public statement 
about not trusting the Soviets on this or 
anything else was carried over into the 
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secret discussions fourfold. Strauss was his 
ready and able ally. 

The outcome was an Eisenhower decision 
which was widely painted as a victory for 
Stassen but which, in fact, restricted his 
area of maneuver. The President preserved 
his public position that the United States 
must not be picayunish and must meet the 
Soviets halfway. But, in the eyes of Stassen 
and his supporters, Radford and Strauss were 
worse than picayunish and the restrictions on 
Stassen will make it exceeding difficult, if in 
fact even possible, to meet the Soviets half- 
way. 

Yet what evidence there is of American 
public opinion on disarmament ts that the 
Nation has been swinging over to the half- 
way idea, that Americans are fully aware 
of the possible alternative to no agreement. 
For example, Senator BRICKER, the Ohio Re- 
publican stalwart, is now saying there is hope 
enough to keep working at it. Senator CAPE- 
HART, from reputedly isolationist Indiana, 
is saying “we've got to continue.” 

President Eisenhower, while helping to 
create a climate of American opinion in 
which negotiation is possible, has yet to give 
Stassen the kind of backing necessary in the 
crucial weeks ahead. The President can do 
that only by making it clear to Radford, 
Strauss and company that they cannot cut 
the guts from American proposals while 
ai fata fealty to the principle of agreement 


City of Pendleton, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
column by Harlan Trott, entitled “Pen- 
dleton—a Reporter’s Roundup” and sub- 
titled, “Intimate Message From_ the 
Northwest” appeared in the May 28, 1957, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. Trott, judging this very progressive 
Northwest city on the pattern established 
by New England towns, observes some 
interesting comparisons and yet also 
notes certain striking contrasts. It is 
nothing unusual to find writers charac- 
terizing Oregon towns in terms of ref- 
erence to historic New England. Mr. 
Trott has a keen eye, a good nose for 
news, and a style which reflects the 
vividness and individuality of the people 
he meets. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this fine column be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

83 REPORTER'S ROUNDUP— 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE NORTHWEST 
(By Harlan Trott) 

PENDLETON, Onxo.— Pendleton is a horse- 
man’s town. Here lilacs grow up into trees 
that lavish their white and purple shade on 
little white houses with lush green dooryards 
kept cropped by the vogue in palominos. 

In America, often as not, you may stroll 
into an old-fashioned railroad depot, and if 
you would find the formula to the town’s 
fame, observe the walls. 

In the railroad depot at Concord, N. H., 
for example, hangs an outsized old Currier 
& Ives lithograph showing a train of Boston 
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& Maine flatcars loaded with 100 of the 
leather-slung stage coaches that made Con- 
cord famous, consigned to the Wells Fargo 
Company of San Francisco. 

Concord is east and Pendleton is west, but 
the two towns are not too remote in time or 
meaning when you compare Concord’s Cur- 
rier & Ives with the 8-foot panoramic 
photograph of the 1913 Pendleton Roundup 
in the Union Pacific depot here in the Oregon 
town where the horse has long outlived the 
cart. 

Cupped in a tree-covyered valley of the 
Umatilla, Pendleton is a New gland town. 
Certainly Pendleton is a Down East name. 
yet it’s a frontier town, too, where from the 
surrounding rim the West unfolds all at 
once into a vast, rolling world of cattle 
ranges and farms now green with new wheat, 
and where the horizon is a day's canter 
away. 

North by east, for fifty miles to Walla 
Walla in the neighboring State of Washing- 
ton, you can pile up statistics until they spill 
out the ears of towering grain elevators that 
advertise eastern Oregon's bounty. These 
grain elevators are as unabashedly ubiqui- 
tous as oil derricks on Oklahoma's state- 
house lawn. They are the best kind of out- 
door advertising here in a State that is Just 
as particular about this as is Vermont. 

Pendleton has one of these tall, concrete 
cylindrical “billboards” looking down on the 
roof of the Temple Hotel in the heart of 
town. Long after Pendletonians and their 
palominos are bedded down, the lights stay 
on in the big mill that is making white 
swan’s-down out of last year’s harvest as 
the trademark on the mill implies. 

“Walla Walla” in Indian lingo means “many 
waters.” It must also mean “waving wheat.” 
The early Indians couldn't have known much 
about that. The Umatillas were nomads 
and hunters. Some of them still are. 
Pendleton's Fred Hall picked up an Indian 
hitchhiker the other day who asked to be 
let off at a prosperous big spread a few miles 
out on the Walla Walla highway. Oh,“ said 
Fred, “do you work here?“ 

“No,” replied the dungareed hitchhiker in 
a cloud of Umatilla loquaciousness, “I 
own it.” 

Once this eastern Oregon empire belonged 
to all the Umatillas, and some of them, still 
holding Indian title to vast chunks of it, 
ride around in dilapidated old pickup trucks 
and collect their rents. Being nomads and 
hunters by instinct, tracking down tenants 
beats working. 

Fred Hall is a cowman of sorts, too. Beef, 
that is. He combs Pendletons Angus and 
Hereford feedlots that supply his tables at 
the Fraternity Club restaurant upstairs over 
the Western Union office here. “The best 
steakhouse in town,“ a clerk at Hamley's told 
me. 

Hamley's is like Maine’s L. L. Bean for the 
frontier. Out back in the saddle shop, a 
white-mustached craftsman smiled up 
through his thin gold spectacles and went 
on rubbing neat's-foot oil into the square 
skirt of a $400 saddle. 

This was a special job, the artisan ex- 
plained, for a quarter-horse man from out of 
State. When you say quarter-horse to a 
Hamley's, they know exactly how to fit a 
horse that is pretty wide through the withers. 
Each year at the famous Pendleton Roundup, 
the J. J. Hamley trophy saddle is presented 
to the world's champion steer roper. Last 
year, cowboy Carl Sawyer of Torrington, 
Wyo., rode off with this $750 tooled-leather 
masterpiece. 

Not all Hamley saddles cost more than 
the horse. They'll sell you a bangup North- 
west roper with a full Cheyenne cattle bind- 
ing for as little as $225. That's exactly what 
it once cost an Oregon traveler to hold down 
a horsehair seat in one of Ben Holliday's 
Concord coaches for 18 days from St. Joseph 
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to Pendleton in the time of the old Overland 
Trail. 

Here the horse is no luxury. It's a way 
of western living—one to a man and his 
neighbor, Every autumn the panorama on 
the UP depot wall here comes alive with 
plunging broncs and whooping cowboys in 
the annual frontier festival they call the 
Pendleton Roundup. 

Right now it is foaling time and in some of 
Pendleton's dooryards the newcomers are 
trying their wobbly stilts in ecstatic gallops 
across the springy carpet and stopping short 
to snif. the lilacs in the wind. 


Perpetual Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn by Henry Hazlitt entitled, “Per- 
petual Foreign Aid,” which appeared in 
the June 3, 1957, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERPETUAL Foreicn Am 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The President's decision to throw the 
weight of his great military prestige behind 
his military budget might have been more 
effective had he not chosen to defend nearly 
every other segment of his budget with equal 
ardor. “No great reductions in it are possi- 
ble,” he declares, “unless Congress eliminates 
or curtails existing programs.“ If this merely 
refers to some programs, it is self-evident. 
But it seems to assume that any program, 
once started, must continue without reexam- 
ination forever. 

And this assumption appears to be the 
chief reason for the continuance of the 
foreign-aid program. If we had not previ- 
ously embarked on that program, and got 
everybody inured to it, and some public 
figure came along now and suddenly pro- 


_ posed that we give $4 billion away next year 


to some 60 different countries, he would be 
thought to have taken leave of his senses. 
But as we have already handed out some $62 
billion on foreign ald since the end of the 
Second World War, the burden of proof is 
assumed to be on those who would “desert 
our friends” now. 

Let us begin, for example, with the argu- 
ments that attempt to belittle the size of 
the foreign-aid program. Its cost, declares 
the President, “amounts to only 5 percent of 
the budget.” But the more extravagant the 
total budget, the smaller a percentage of it 
is any given sum. The $3.8 billion proposed 
for 1958 for foreign ald alone is greater than 
the entire Federal budget in any fiscal year 
from 1922 to 1932. 


WHAT IT COSTS US 


The most realistic way of measuring the 
present fiscal burden of foreign aid is to ask 
how much taxes could be reduced if foreign- 
aid spending did not exist. On the basis 
of estimates compiled by the Tax Founda- 
tion, I find that if no one were taxed at 
anything higher than a combined normal 
and surtax rate of 30 percent (which now 
applies to the income-tax bracket, between 
$6,000 and 8,000 a year), the loss in revenue 
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that it is imposible in practice to tell the 
2 in net effect between foreign 
Military” aid and foreign “economic” aid. 
When we pay for part of a country’s defense, 
be free that much of its own funds to enable 
to buy other things. When we give a 
country “economic” aid, it has that much 
More to spend on its military establishment. 
means that the constant distinction 
made between military“ and “economic” 
ald is of dubious practical importance. 
UNPROVED ASSUMPTION 
ao military aid (which in 1958 would be 
ae $3 billion, or three-fourths of total 
ign ald) rests on the unproved assump- 
eur that none of the aided countries can 
y Pay for its own defense. This assump- 
dents implausible on its face. The Presi- 
Seas us: “Around the world we have 
ded our allies, over the past 7 years, 
some $17 billion in direct military assistance. 
ae the same period, the defense budgets of 
The allies have totaled some $107 billion.” 
pits anon naturally arises why these allies 
budg not have increased their military 
the , an average of 16 percent to pay for 
(Apri te of their own defense? A year ago 
8 6, 1956) I pointed out in this place 
F Whereas the United States was spend- 
a 8 62 percent of its total budget on 
ee 13 of our principal allles spent an 
ry age of only 26 percent of their tote’ cen- 
Tosclairn ment budget on defense. 
45 aim that we are getting our own de- 
nse cheaper by 
Other 
ueg 


Velber uns for foreign economie aid is far 


the case f i 
that is another cot or 9 ald. But 
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The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


5a Monday, June 3, 1957 
Prong Sars of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
12 a recent issue of the New York 
letter Tribune there was published a 
entitled “A Letter to a Son in Jail.” 


N. 
lane ge Owner of a motel as Rensse- 
In . — of the problems of juvenile 


e papers, and the studies that 
made of that difficult and 
letter is Subject, I think Mr. Willig’s 
read by all Contribution and should 

e this en those who are trying to 

Serious national problem. 

ous consent to have 
of the Recorp 

letter to which I have 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LETTER to A Son IN JAIL—FATHER ASKS Gop 
“WHY” FINDS PRAYER ANSWERED 

(The following is a letter written by David 
J. Willig, of Niskayuna, N. Y., owner of a 
motel in Rensselaer, N. Y., to his 18-year-old 
son, Jon, who is in the Chemung County Jail, 
in Elmira, N. Y., awaiting grand-jury action. 
Jon was arrested with another youth in 
Hartsdale, N. Y., on May 8 after police found 
a rifle, 500 rounds of ammunition, a pistol, 
2 revolvers, and 48 bullets in a car in which 


they had been speeding. On May 10 Jon was 


transferred to Elmira, where he is being held 
on suspicion of burglarizing the Thompson 
Gun Shop on March 29.) 


Dear Jon: It's your 10th day in jail today 
and I sit here at home wondering what 
thoughts are going through your mind, It 
will be 14 more days until your hearing 
before the grand jury comes up and I'l) be 
wondering every day until then how this life 
in prison is affecting you. 

Don't feel bitter about it, Jon. There are 
doctors’ sons, ministers’ sons, newsmen's 
sons, rich men's and poor men’s sons sitting 
in other jails all around this great country 
of ours at this very moment. You're not 
alone in your misery and neither are Mom 
and I alone in ours, You could be sitting at 
home with us right now if we had decided 
to put up the bail money to get you out. 
However, getting you out of jail right now 
wouldn't solve anything, Jon. The big prob- 
lem is to discover how you got there. It 
won't do you a bit of harm to sit there and 
think about it for a few weeks. You can 
hardly be suffering any more than Mom and 
I are at home. I've been going around day 
after day with my head in a whirl and feel- 
ing as if I'd been kicked in the stomach by 
a mule and I know Mom feels the same way. 

It's a deep emotional shock to all of us, 
Jon, but sometimes, during periods like this, 
if we quietly and sincerely seek the truth 
and get down on our knees and ask God to 
show us the light, He answers our prayers. 
Suddenly we find the solutions to what we 
thought were deep, unsolvable problems. I 
think God has answered my prayers, Jon, 
and I'm going to try and put down in writing 
for you the information which I believe 
came directly from Him. 

It takes a mature mind to understand 
God. It takes a mature mind to understand 
that God's laws are absolute, that they act 
automatically, that whatever we ask for in 
His name has already been provided for, 
that the sins for which we ask forgiveness 
have already been forgiven. Comparatively 
few people ever reach maturity, Jon. In all 
their physical aspects many of them may 
appear to be men and women but their 
minds are still immature. It's the men and 
women with the minds of children who 
cause all the trouble and heartaches in the 
world. Many men gain positions of great 
importance in the world but some of them 
eventually do more harm than good because 
they have immature minds. 

It took your daddy more than 50 years 
to grow up, Jon, and that’s the main reason 
why you are sitting in jail right now, Crimes 
are committed by people who have never 
grown up and by the sons and daughters 
of people who have never fully grown up. 

There is only one man who ever reached 
the zenith of mental maturity. He lived on 
earth two thousand years ago. If all men 
could understand His teachings, we would 
have no further use for jails, or even locks 
and keys. There could be no such thing as 
wars and animosity between men. 

What Christ taught was as easy as simple 
arithmetic, yet, like simple arithmetic, some 
people just can't understand it. All of His 
teachings, everything in the Sermon on the 
Mount was based on the premise that, if we 
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are*to have the wonderful, satisfying life 
here on earth which God intended we should 
have, we must live and love and under- 
stand each other. “Love thy neighbor.” “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.“ What Christ taught was that we 
should banish all hate and replace it with 
understanding, that we should banish self- 
ishness and its place put love and con- 
sideration for others. That is God's whole 
formula for peace of mind and happiness 
and to do otherwise, to disobey His laws, is 
Just as foolish as a fish trying to live out of 
water. Too many of us are wrapped up in 
a small, selfish world of our own making 
and we consequently miss the best things 
of life. 

There is not much I could add to the 
above, Jon. If you can understand it and 
take it into your heart, you need never again 
worry about your future. God will take care 
of it for you and your life on this earth will 
be wonderful and rewarding. 

When this is all over Jon, when you have 
paid whatever penalty the authorities mete 
out to you for having committed a crime 
against society, you and I are-going off 
fishing. We're going to spend a week or 80 
in the woods together and do a lot of soul- 
searching. When we come home, we're going 
to be a lot closer to God than we ever were 
before and, from there on, we're going to 
grow up together. 

God bless you, Jon. 

7 Dap. 


Annual Questionnaire to Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year it has been my custom to 
submit a questionnaire to the people of 
my district setting forth various ques- 
tions which will be considered by the 
Congress of the United States in its de- 
liberations. This year through the co- 
operation of the fine newspapers of my 
district, the questionnaire was published, 
and to supplement the publication in the 
paper, I also mailed out a number of 
questionnaires to broaden the base of the 
coverage. I am pleased to be able to 
say that over 23,000 people have an- 
swered this questionnaire, which I think 
is one of the highest participations of 
any like questionnaire. 

The Sixth District of Florida is com- 
prised of 11 counties. The district ex- 
tends from the east coast to the west 
coast and has many interests, including 
not only the tourist business, but many 
small businesses, industries, fishing, and 
agriculture. This district in 1950 had a 
population of about 284,000; presently, 
the population of the district is over 
500,000. It is populated by residents who 
have settled there from all over the 
United States, therefore, I think the re- 
sponse to the questionnaire refiects not 
only the thinking of the people of the 
sixth district but in good measure re- 
flects the thinking all over the United 
States. 

I greatly appreciate the fine response 
we have had and I am gratified to say 
that the people of the Sixth District of 
Florida are intensely interested in their 
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Government and are willing to take time 
to participate in it because they know 
that government is everybody's business, 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results, first in the actual figures and 
second in percentages: 

1. The President's budget for fiscal 1958 
proposes that the Federal Government spend 
571.800.000.000. Do you favor the reduction 
of this budget by congressional action? Yes, 
19,489 (89.9 percent); no, 2,177 (10.1 percent). 

2. The President's budget requests the Con- 
gress to appropriate an additional $4,400,000,- 
000 for foreign aid (military and technical). 
Do you— 

(a) Favor this amount? Yes, 2,494 (12.5 
percent); no, 17,532 (87.5 percent). 

(b) Favor no additional money for foreign 
ald when there are unspent appropriations 
still on hand? “Yes, 13,930 (70.2 percent); 
no, 5,904 (29.8 percent). > 

(e) Favor discontinuing all foreign aid? 
Yes, 8,170 (41.9 percent); no, 11,306 (58.1 
percent). 

3. Do you favor Federal ald to education? 
Yes, 12,155 (58.8 percent); no, 8,529 (41.2 per- 
cent). 

(a) If Federal control is included? Yes, 
4,533 (23.3 percent); no, 14,923 (76.7 percent). 

4. Do you favor extending minimum wage 
law coverage to include retail, chain store, 
hotel and other employees not now affected? 
Yes, 14,655 (71.6 percent); no, 5,725 (28.4 
percent). 

5. Should postal rates be increased on; 

(a) First-class mail? Tes, 7,323 (36.6 per- 
cent); no, 12,657 (63.4 percent). 

(b) Second-class mail? Tes, 12,822 (64.2 
percent); no, 6,920 (35.8 percent). 

(c) Third-class mail? Yes, 13,314 (69.8 
percent); no, 5,758 (30.2 percent). 

6. Should present excise taxes be extended 
for one more year? Yes; 10,410 (52.2 per- 
cent); no, 9,502 (47.8 percent). 

7. Do you favor enactment of my bill, H. R. 
2494, to extend the Kennedy-Rogers Act to 
place the Federal budget on a yearly basis 
(recommendation of bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission)—estimated to save $4 billion an- 
nually? Yes, 21,366 (98.4 percent); no, 349 
(1.6 percent). i 


Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


. Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial entitled “Federal In- 
terference,” from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of April 24, 1957. The Chron- 
icle is a most excellent newspaper. The 
editorial has to do with the matter of 
segregation and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the segregation case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 

The United States Supreme Court has not 
only assumed legislative functions in some 
of its recent enactments but has decided, 
evidently, to take on the duties of law en- 
forcement also. 

In denying an appeal brought by the 
Wichita Falls, Tex., school board in connec- 
tion with the board's appeal from a United 
States district court order instructing a 
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district court to keep on tts docket a suit 
by Negro children for admission to public 
schools nearest their homes, the Supreme 
Court again emphasized that it expects Fed- 
eral district courts to keep tab on steps 
taken to eliminate racial segregation in the 
schools. 

The contention of the school board was 
that the request of the Negro children had 
been granted under the policy of desegre- 
gation adopted by the board. The district 
court for northern Texas had agreed with 
the board and dismissed the Negroes’ com- 
piaint. 

Subsequently, the United States court of 
appeals in New Orleans directed the district 
court to retain jurisdiction In the case, De- 
spite the fact that the court admitted that 
Negro children had been admitted to the 
public school nearest their homes, the court 
commented that “it is by no means certain 
that they had the same free privilege of 
transfer to or attendance at any school of 
their choice as was accorded the white chil- 
dren.” 

The school board appealed the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, with emphasis 
on the point that the ruling of the appellate 
court would compel the district court to act 
as a super school board in overseeing day-to- 
day administrative action of the duly elected 
board in the conduct of the public-school 
system. 

The Supreme Court ignored all such argu- 
ments, ignored the provisions of the United 
States Constitution—which limit the Court's 
function to one of interpretation of exist- 
ing laws In relation to the Constitution it- 
seif—and sustained the order of the appel- 
late court requiring the district court to 
keep tab on school administration. 

This is an example of Federal interference 
with the administration of public education 
that might well serve as a warning as to 
what will happen if the currently proposed 
Federal aid to schools bill should pass. If 
the Supreme Court will go as far as it has in 
the Texas case, without any right or justifica- 
tion under constitutional law, how far would 
it and the Federal Government go in as- 
suming administrative powers over the 
schools after the Government has bought its 
way into public-school administration by 
vast grants of money? 


Christian in Politics: That’s Brooks Hays, 
Man Baptists Elected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
have the privilege of including an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, which pays 
tribute to our colleague, Brooxs Hays, 
upon his election as president of the 
Southern Bapist Convention. 

I also include a personal tribute paid 
him by Mr. Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 
Mr. Meeman learned to know our col- 
league back in the thirties, 

Mr. Meeman’s tribute is so intimate 
and so true, that I am sure all who read 
it will be inspired. 


The editorial and personal tribute by 
Editor Meeman follow: 
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CHRISTIAN IN Po.titics: THAT'S Brooks HAYS, 
Man Baptists ELECTED 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

I rejoice in the election of my friend, Rep- 
resentative Brooxs Hays, as president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Not because 
of the recognition it gives him, for recogni- ` 
tion he does not want or need, but because it 
means that in this position the inspiration 
of his character will reach hundreds of thou- 
sands of people as it has come to me. 

We met in the thirties when we were both 
members—Brooxs was vice chairman—of 
the National Policy Committee, Among 
other members were Charles P. Taft: Herbert 
Agar; Sherman Adams and Marion Folsom, 
who are now in Ike’s Cabinet; Christian 
Herter, now assistant Secretary of State; Col. 
Francis P. Miller and Helen Hill Miller; 
James B. Carey, the CIO leader. The com- 
mittee was conceived in this thought: Policy 
in our democracy is actually made by the 
compromises of pressure groups. There 
should be a better way. Let persons from 
different walks of life meet on a weekend 
somewhere, sit down around a table, talk 
about some problem of the day, not from the 
standpoint of their interests, but to find out 
what's good for the country as a whole. It 
worked fine. People gave others the benefit 
of what they Knew, but nobody ground any 
axes. 

No one exemplified the spirit of this com- 
mittee better than BROOKS Hays, 


GROWS ON ACQUAINTANCE 


Out of our association on that committee 
grew a friendship that has grown stronger 
during the years, though the committee itself 
no longer exists. The better I become ac- 
quainted with Brooxs Hays’ mind and heart, 
the more I think of him. 

Impossible to be a Christian in politics? 
Impossible to be a Christian amid the swirl- 
ing ambitions, passions, schemes, and ran- 
cors of the National Capital? The life of 
Brooks Hays will always be the answer to 
that. For he has been a consistent Christian 
in the midst of it all. Brooxs has never dis- 
appointed those of us who believe in him; 
he has never let us down. He remained 
modest always; he walked with kings yet 
kept the common touch. 

Some professed Christians bring religion 
into disrepute among the worldly by being 
long-faced, irritable, overcritical—killjoys- 
Christians should be happier than other peo- 
ple, pleasanter than other people, radiate 
good humor and fun, Here Brooks qualifies. 

He writes a weekly letter to his constit- 
uents. He always closes it with a chuckle. 
You have often seen the chuckles reproduced 
in the Press-Scimitar—some of the best Jokes 
I ever heard, 

If a pagan should ask a Southern Baptist 
“What is a Christian?” he need only point to 
the man whom his church has elected as 
their leader and say “There is one.“ 


Brooks Hays, BAPTIST 

The Congressional Directory merely says 
Brooxs Hays, Democratic Member of the 
House from Little Rock, is a Baptist. But 
the next revision will show him to be presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Mr. Hays has been often in the news as $ 
Member of Congress since 1942. While his 
position at the head of this large and grow- 
ing denomination will give him new staturé 
among readers at a distance, there is noth- 
ing surprising in it for Baptists or Arkansans- 
He has frequently been in Baptist publica- 
tions for other denominational offices, and 
the move to name him to the high office origi- 
nated in a Sunday School class Mr, Hays once 
taught. 

Baptists have once more shown the de- 
mocracy of their methods by choosing a lay’ 
man for this office of high honor and ex- 
tensive responsibilities, 


It Is Later Than You Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


i Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
RA to extend my remarks in the REC- 
25 I include the following address, 
8 ch T made on June 1, 1957, at the 
tholic War Veterans’ convention in 
Baltimore, Md. 
Included is the statement of T. S. Bru- 
» commander of the Christopher 
of the Catholic War Veterans’ 1957 
a ager trophy presented to Con- 
essm ALT: - 
chalski- ER by Commander Bru 
Tr Is LATER Taan You THINKE 
a by Hon. Francis E. Warrxa before 
sa holic War Veterans of the United States 
ieee Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1957) 
€ letterhead of your organization ap- 
8 words: The only thing necessary 
80 triumph of evil is that good men do 
which 75 This mignt well be the text upon 
g Paella: my remarks before this or- 


» the roots 
Spiritual oa. of which stem from 
of the 
Which 


belief in God, the dignity 
human soul, and the direction of 
Th is toward patriotic service. 
of ee intangibles are the pricelass heritage 
ee West, to which approximately one- 
The wa © population of this globe adheres. 
tain y of life which these intangibles sus- 
Yelopment, en 2,000 years and more in de- 
2 years ago a German scholar, Karl 
of er the infiuence of Hegel’s philoso- 
bach's na radictions, and Ludwig Fuer- 
3 of the primacy of material 
Bence, Go eloped a philosophy which, in es- 
the hu es the existence of God and of 
ealgtenge n Soul. As a corollary, it denies the 
ot spirit 2 morality stemming from a code 
e values. It asserts that man, his 
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need be—to resort to various’ strategems, 
artifices, illegal methods, to evasions and 
subterfuges.” 

You and I may agree that this Communist 
force is unsound and unworkable, and we, 
like the overwhelming majority which it en- 
slaves, do abhor it, but nevertheless today, 
just 50-odd years from its inception by 
Lenin, this force, called communism, con- 
trols one-third of the population of the 
world. In other words, today one-third of 
the population of the world are adherents to 
the basic philosophy to which you and I ad- 
here, grounded in faith in God and spiritual 
value. One-third of the population of the 
world is enmeshed within the grip of inter- 
national communism, and the remaining 
one-third—the so-called neutral bloc, the 
Middle East and the Far East, consisting of 
800 million people, appear to be gravitating 
within the orbit of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, 

Now, let us face up to two elémental cold, 
hard facts: 

First, today, of the 86 nations of the world, 
there is only 1 principal deterrent to world 
domination by the Communist conspiracy, 
and that is the United States of America. 

Second, the Soviet Union, its satellites, and 
all within its influence are at war with the 
United States of America, It is a war which 
has already cost billions of our Treasury and 
the blood of our youth. It is a total war— 
political, economic, psychological, diplo- 
matic—and it is a global war. Finally, it is 
a war which they, and not we, are winning. 

In the course of the last year the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities has assembled 
and released factual material on the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. We released 
some several months ago a report prepared 
for us by the Research Institute of America, 
which is one of the outstanding research or- 
ganizations of the Nation. This report, after 
an appraisal of each of the many facets of 
the world Communist conspiracy, has this 
conclusion: 

“These are the hard facts: Economic and 
military strength of the Moscow-directed 
one-third of the globe is rising steadily, The 
new Soviet leadership's domestic and foreign 
policies are far more subtle and shrewd than 
those of Stalin. Most important, the new 
Soviet policies have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful. It adds up to this: Right now we 
and our allies are losing the battle against 
world communism.” 

Several months ago, our committee 
brought to the United States for consulta- 
tion, Ernest Tillich, who is head of one of 
the strongest anti- unist groups in 
Europe. This group is the fighting group 
against inhumanity. In the course of his 
testimony, we asked him how late it is on 
the timetable of international communism, 
His response was “it is 5 minutes until mid- 
night and the clock is moving fast.“ 

We likewise received the testimony of ex- 
perts on the Hungarian revolt. We were 
impressed with two conclusions on which 
the experts agreed. The first is that the 
Hungarian revolt demonstrated to the neu- 
tral bloc nations the inrpotency of the West, 
and second, that the result was a clear 
warning that there can be no successful 
deflection from the grip of the Red octopus. 

We likewise received testimony from ex- 
perts respecting the Communist penetra- 
tion in the Middie East where the recent 
Suez crisis has been exploited by Commu- 
nist propagandists, and where the minds of 
hundreds of millions are being swayed to- 
ward Moscow. May I mention in passing 
that the testimony before our committee by 
experts on world Communist propaganda is 
to the effect that over $3 billion annually 
are spent by the Communist bloc on its 
ideological offensive, with hundreds of mil- 
lions being spent in the Middle East alone. 

Our committee received testimony from 
authoritative sources respecting the Com- 
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munist penetration and now virtual control 
of vast areas of Asia. We heard of the 
narcotics offensive stemming from Red 
China, in which there is a deliberate highly 
financed campaign piercing principal capi- 
tals of the non-Communist countries of 
Asia for the purpose of demoralizing these 
pockets of resistance and to obtain hard 
currency with which to run the war ma- 
chine of Red China. 

I have given you just a few highlights of 
this international world conspiracy which 
is controlled through a network of 25 mil- 
lion Communist agents encircling the globe. 
My purpose in alluding to these few facets 
of the world conspiracy is so that my dis- 
cussion of the Communist Party in the 
United States may be in proper perspective, 
because we must never overlook the fact 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is a fifth column of foreign agents 
on American soil—foreign agents who are 
working zealously night and day as part of 
a world conspiracy for which the principal 
target is this Nation. 

Here are the words of William Z. Foster, 
who is now the leader of the Communist 
Party of the United States: When a Com- 
munist heads the Government of the 
United States—and that day will come just 
as surely as the sun rises—the Government 
will not be a capitalist government, but a 
Soviet government, and behind this govern- 
ment will stand the Red army to enforce the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

In the United States today, there are an 
estimated 17,000 trained hard-core agents 
of the Kremlin, who are the nerve centers 
of our society. These are the so-called mem- 
bers, and I emphasize the word “nrembers,” 
of the Communist Party. Under date of 
June 4, 1951, the national committee of the 
Communist Party issued an order that “only 
those members whose membership is ap- 
proved by the appropriate committees of the 
Communist Party on or before August 8, 
1951, will be, and remain, party members.” 

At that time the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which was developed by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, was 
just beginning to take effect and so the 
Communist Party burrowed deeper under- 
ground. How many comrades relinquished 
formal membership but remained in the ap- 
paratus, I do not know. We do know, how- 
ever, that for every 1 of the 17,000 members 
of the Communist Party, there are an esti- 
mated 10 who are under Communist. Party 
discipline. This apparatus of 170,000 peo- 
ple operates in this country through over 
600 front organizations, and through thou- 
sands of fronts which they have created in 
front of the fronts. Compare this army, if 
you please, with the FBI, which is a magnifi- 
cent organization, but which has roughly 
five to six thousand agents who are com- 
mitted for all kinds of enforcement work, 
of which internal security matters are only 
a small part, 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I say to you now, as 
the witness Clifford Miller, who had served 
as an undercover agent for the FBI in the 
Communist Party, testified at our recent 
hearings held here in Baltimore, that the 
Communist Party today in the United States 
is a greater menace than ever before. 

How does this conspiracy operate? What 
are its objectives? What is it accomplishing 
for the world conspiracy here, now? 

Let mè pause to quote one of the top world 
figures of the Communist Party, George 
Dimitrov, who was a leading instructor in 
the Lenin School in Moscow: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be a 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground; let our friends do,the work. We 
must always remember that one sympathizer 
is generally worth more than a dozen mili- 
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tant Communists. A university professor 
who, without being a party member, lends 
himself to interests of the Soviet Union, is 
worth more than a hundred men with party 
cards. A writer of reputation, or a retired 
general, are worth more than 500 poor devils 
who don't know any better than to get 
themselves beaten up by the police, Every 
man has his value, his merit. The writer 
who, without being a party member, de- 
fends the Soviet Union, the union leader who 
is outside our ranks but defends Soviet in- 
ternational policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members. 

“Those who are not party members or 
marked as Communists enjoy greater free- 
dom of action. This dissimulated activity 
which awakens no resistance is much more 
effective than a frontal attack by the Com- 
munists. Our friends must confuse the ad- 
versary for us, carry out our main directives, 
mobilize in favor of our campaigns people 
who do not think as we do, and whom we 
could never reach. In this tactic we must 
use everyone who comes near us; and the 
number grows every day.” 

Let me say here, that one of the principal 
objectives which the Communist Party has 
attained in the United States, is to develop 
a spirit of apathy, an attitude that those who 
fight the Communists are the real menace 
and not the Communists themselves. Let 
me give you a few illustrations of what I 
have in mind. Some few months ago, a man 
who was a professor in a college in my State 
was identified as a hard core Communist by 
a witness of unimpeachable integrity under 
oath before our committee. In accordance 
with the practice of our committee, this 
professor was subpenaed and interrogated 
respecting the identification of himself as a 
hard core member of the Communist con- 
spiracy. This professor invoked the fifth 
amendment as he had a right to do. A copy 
of the transcript of the entire p 
was requested by the college and after the 
proceedings were carefully studied, this pro- 
fessor was called before the governing body 
of the college for examination. He was 
thereafter discharged. Within the course of 
Just a week or two, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors issued a censor 
condemnation of this college for firing this 
Communist. The censure condemnation was 
on the ground that the action taken by the 
college constituted an interference with 
academic freedom. 

I could spend literally hours reciting to 
you similar incidents of the growing strength 
of the anti-anti-Communist movement in 
the United States, including the work of the 
$15 million tax-exempt Fund for the Repub- 
lic which spent $120,000 on a dishonest report 
to the effect that there is a wave of hysterical 
discrimination in employment against people 
because of political belief. We investigated 
the background of this report and revealed 
that in every instance used as a basis for 
the report, the individual involved was an 
identified Communist, and that the actual 
discrimination or so-called blacklist has 
been and is against those who are dedicated, 
patriotic, anti-Communists, rather than 
against the Communists whom the report 
characterizes as merely persons of a particu- 
lar political belief. 

May I say in passing that it was this 
same fund for the republic that made an 
award of $5,000 to a church group in my 
State on the erroneous theory that this 
church group employed an identified Com- 
munist as a librarian. The facts are, of 
course, that the church group, the Plymouth 
Quaker meeting, was opposed to the em- 
ployment of the Communist librarian; that 
the members of the Quaker faith who served 
in the library board that did engage the 
Communist librarian, resigned in protest, 
and that the $5,000 award has not been ac- 
cepted. . 
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A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, some several months 
ago, was in the process of developing factual 
material on what we termed “Communist po- 
litical subyersion,” namely the efforts of the 
Communists to bring pressure on govern- 
mental agencies through grassroots organ- 
izations controlled by the conspiracy. In 
the course of the hearings which were then 
being conducted in Los Angeles, certain 
lawyers who are representing identified 
Communists, and who themselves had been 
identified by witnesses under oath as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, so disrupted 
the proceedings by every conceivable type of 
disorderly conduct that the subcommittee 
had no alternative but to cause the Com- 
munist lawyers to be ejected from the hear- 
ing room. Thereafter, the Bar Association 
of California issued a scathing indictment of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the theory that by evicting disorderly 
Communist lawyers from our proceedings we 
were in some way depriving their clients of a 
free selection of the attorneys who should 
represent them, 

I think I should mention that congres- 
sional committees do not have contempt pow- 
er such as the courts haye for punishing 
those who disrupt the proceedings. The 
only contempt power that a congressional 
committee has is to refer, via the Congress, 
to the courts for trial, anyone who fails to 
furnish information which the law provides 
that the committee is entitled to receive, or 
who commits perjury. Beyond that, com- 
mittee of Congress are powerless, and of 
course the Communists know this and take 
every advantage of it. 

I have often thought that the effectiveness 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
is in direct proportion to the amount of at- 
tack and criticism which we receive. I was 
therefore a little surprised to find that we 
did nob receive more criticism than was ac- 
tually leveled at us as a result of the hear- 
ings which were held recently here in Balti- 
more., I was glad that the hearings were 
telecast, so that the average Mr. and Mrs. 
American here in this great area could see 
for themselves not only the facts which were 
developed in the course of the hearings, but 
the procedures and practices of the commit- 
tee itself. May I say that with a few notable 
exceptions, the communications we have re- 
ceived from this area respecting the hearings 
are most heartening. We knew that our 
hearings in Baltimore produced only a fair 
sampling of Communist activity in this vital 
area. Our responsibility as a congressional 
committee is so and our facilities are 
too limited for us to attempt to run down 
all possible leads in any given area. We have 
a staff of only 35 persons, with just 8 investi- 
gators for the entire Nation. We did, how- 
ever, I believe, develop information here of 
significance and value in the discharge of our 
duty. 

Some several months ago, the Communist 
Party created an organization with the inno- 
cent name Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Fredoms whose purpose is to co- 
ordinate the activities of all Communist 
fronts and the fronts in front of the fronts, 
for the avowed objective of abolishing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Be- 
fore the Baltimore hearings, we knew that 
the Communist Party had sent instructions 
to comrades here as to how they were to 
proceed and the manner of their attack 
against our committee. 

Recently my attention was directed to an 
article in a Baltimore paper carrying a severe 
criticism of our Baltimore hearings by a 
member of the clergy, who, among other 
things, is alleged to have said that the real 
reason for the public inquiry was that it 
was necessary in some people's minds to cul- 
tivate fear of Russia, I would not for a mo- 
ment suggest, because I do not know, that 
the author of the attack is under Communist 
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Party discipline. I do know that in April of 
1943 he was listed as one of the signers of a 
letter asking the then President to set aside 
deportation orders against international 
Communist agent Harry Bridges. I do know 
that in January of 1953, he was listed as one 
of those from Baltimore who urged the Presi- 
dent to extend clemency to atom spies 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. I do know that 
he has lent his name and prestige to the 
Communist-front American Council on So- 
viet Relations. 

Let me quote J. Edgar Hoover, in his testi- 
mony before our committee in 1947: "I con- 
fess to a real apprehension so long as Com- 
munists are able to secure ministers of the 
gospel to promote their evil work and espouse 
a cause that is alien to the religion of Christ 
and Judaism.” 

I know too, that the force which we fight 
is dedicated to the destruction of religion; 
that in its ascendency to power it crushed 
within Soviet Russia alone, 20 million human 
beings and it destroyed an estimated 40 mil- 
lion human lives in Red China. I am more 
than a little puzzled that a minister of the 
gospel would be so blind that he would rely 
upon the integrity and good faith of the 
cynical atheistic conspirators instead of the 
integrity and good faith of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States. 

How serious is the Communist conspira- 
torial operation to our national defense? 
Glance, if you will, at just two typical items 
of information before our committee. Right 
now the International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers having an estimated 
85,000 employees in mines vital to the defense 
of this country, is controlled lock, stock, and 
barrel by the Communist Party. Right now. 
employees of the American Communications 
Association, the top leaders of which have all 
been identified as members of the Communist 
conspiracy, man the tie-lines and lease-lines 
emanating from the Pentagon itself, and 
service the North Atlantic cable. 

What is the political objective of the Com- 
munist Party now In the United States? The 
No. 1 objective, as announced to the com- 
rades assembled at the National Communist 
Convention in February, is the destruction 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the course of the last 2 or 3 years, the . 
Communist Party has created in the United 
States 180 organizations in 15 key States all 
for the purpose of bringing pressure on the 
Senators and Congressmen to repeal the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Most of 
the people who are in this apparatus do not 
have any idea that they are being used by the 
Communist Party. 

Now I would not say, although I suspect, 
the leftwing press will misinterpret my 
statements, that everyone who adyocates | 
changes in the Immigration and NationalitY 
Act is a Communist or under Comm 
Party discipline. The fact is that the Com- 
munists have found ready allles in the pro- 
fessional immigrationists, the do-gooders © 
and in the politicians who seek to woo the 
so-called nationality bloc vote, promising 
more and more visas at a time when we have 
the highest immigration since 1926. 

Masquerading behind a facade of human 
tarian appeals, this drive which is now in 
process, if successful, would destroy the prin” 
cipal safeguards of our immigration system. 
It would triple immigration to this counti 
and abolish the only nonpolitical formuls. 
the national origin quota system, which has 
ever been devised for apportioning 
among the clamoring millions of the world. 
As coauthor of the Immigration and NA“ 
tionality Act, and as one who has spent liter” 
ally years in careful study and investigation 
of our immigration system, I say to you tha 
weakening amendments to the Walter 
McCarran Act which are currently pending 
the Congress, will undermine the security 
structure of this Nation. I shall fight thos 
weakening amendments with every fiber 
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with our honored guest. We felt proud that 
they should have sacrificed their sterling in- 
dividuality—at least for a while—to have 
immersed it into one so deathly alien to 
them. 

It was a difficult thing. Even the best of 
us would have desisted from this bitter task. 

Our unit has already formally extended 
to them our gratitude, and tonight, all of 
us here assembled to honor the driving 
force—as it were—of that courageous Amer- 
icanism as exemplified in our honored guest, 
have an opportunity to express our sincerest 
wishes to Miss Irene Barkaga and Mr. Charles 
Craig, present here this evening as guests 
of our post. (Because of his unexpected work 
schedule, Mr. Clifford Miller could not attend 
but verbally sends his personal wishes to his 
other two compatriots and to our honored 
guest of the evening.) 

Congressman WALTER, we of the Christo- 
pher Post feel that this presentation of our 
1957 Americanism award is really a token of 
boundless appreciation from all of us here 
assembled. 

Let it be an emblem of our united faith 
in you and the tremendous task to which you 
are so completely dedicated. 

Let this humble award—but a human 
symbol of our dedication to your noble 
cause—be ever a spiritual reminder of our 
hope in you and in those like you, yet re- 
maining in the ranks of the valiant, against 
this unholy breed. 

We cannot help but feel that they who 
would destroy are dissipating our ranks, And 
yet by silence, we cannot and shall not sin. 
For that is a coward’s lot. 

Nor are we afraid. For, as has been so 
ably said, that even one with God, is a 
majority. 

To Him, therefore, we send up our prayer 
when we in the simple words of this Inspiring 
Irish wish would want to say: 


“God be good to you in all your days 
God be kind to you in all your ways 
God give strength to you when crosses lean 
God send light to you the clouds between 
God give peace to you in times of strife 
God bless everything that fills your life 
God send joy to you when grief is o'er 
God make way for you at heaven's door.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday,June 3, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Mr. Lauren 
Soth has written several articles which 
have appeared in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. I hold one in my hand, 
under date of May 30, 1957, and wish to 
read one paragraph from the article, as 
follows: 

Americans need only look to the outside 
world to see what an inefficient agriculture 
can do to an economy. High productivity 
per man in farming is a priceless asset that 
permits America to devote relatively little 
manpower to supplying basic food and fiber 
needs. 


I have read that paragraph because we 
constantly hear remarks to the effect 
that there are too many inefficiently run 
farms in the United States, that the op- 
eration of the inefficient farms should be 
stopped and that larger farms should be 
established in their places, 
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Mr. President, if this Nation should 
ever be so unfortunate as to lose the 
family farms and become solely depend- 
ent on corporate types of farming, I 
think we would see disappear the bless- 
ing of abundant supplies of food and 
fiber which American consumers have 
always had. ¥ 

For the reasons stated, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the two articles 
written by Mr. Soth, one appearing in 
the May 30 issue and the other in the 
May 31 issue of the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I hope some writers will devote some 
of their thoughts and writing efforts to 
instructing the American people, first, 
concerning the splendid job American 
farmers have done; and, secondly, in- 
structing the American people to appre- 
ciate the fact that every time a better 
service is provided the consumer it is 
usually at the expense of the producer. 
The consumer has not derived any great 
benefit from the initial low cost of the 
product as it leaves the farm and goes 
into channels of processing or into 
channels of manufacturing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 30, 1957] x 
Way Nor Susswbzx Farmers’ Move From 
FARMS TO CITIES? 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the fourth of six 
articles condensed from a new book, Farm 
Trouble, by Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune edito- 
rial pages. Soth won the Pulitzer prize for 
his editorial invitation which led to the visit 
of a Russian farm delegation to the United 
States in 1955.) * 

(By Lauren Soth) 

What can be done to reduce the pressure 
of excess supplies on prices of farm prod- 
ucts—to balance demand and supply at a 
level which will give farmers’ income on a 
parity with nonfarm incomes? 

One answer, of coupe, is to do nothing, 
let nature take its course. This appeals to 
many who have a philosophical distaste for 
government intervention in private business. 
But it has no chance of being adopted as a 
national policy. 

A “do nothing” policy would be feasible if 
the community were willing to see the basic 
egricultural adjustment between demand 
and supply take place by means of bank- 
ruptcy, liquidation, and abandonment of 
farms. ) í 

This would mean that the best brains, the 
most capable young people would leave 
farming even faster than they now are leav- 
ing. It might mean that twenty-odd years 
hence agriculture would fall far behind the 
rest of the economy in technical efficiency. 

Meanwhile, with a growing population, it 
is possible that real food shortages would 
overtake us. 

Americans need only look to the outside 
world to see what an inefficient agriculture 
can do to an economy. High productivity 
per man in farming is a priceless asset that 
permits America to devote relatively little 
manpower to supplying basic food and fiber 
needs. 

A sharp contrast may be seen in the Soviet 
Union, which I visited in the summer of 
1955 as a member of the American farm 
delegation, 
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‘The Soviets have neglected agriculture un- 
til recently, putting their major emphasis on 
industrialization. Farm living standards 
have been kept low by deliberate policy of 
the state. The state has used farming as a 
source of capital for manufacturing develop- 
ment. 

The result has been a stagnation in agri- 
cultural production, The U. S. S. R. even 
now has 40 to 45 percent of its people in 
agriculture. It has no surpluses; it runs on 
the borderline of hunger all the time. Diets 
are not as rich in protein foods as they were 
before World War I. 

It was in 1861 that two fundamental poll- 
cies were laid down which have been the 
backbone of our economic development. 
‘These were expressed in the Homestead Act, 
which stimulated private development of 
land resources, and the Morrill Act, which 
set the stage for the land-grant-college sys- 
tem of agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services. 

Here was direct Government action, sub- 
sidy, if you please, for stepping up farm 
production. 

Thus, in the last half of the 19th century 
we had a great subsidized injection of land 
resources into the farm economy. In the 
first half of this century we have had an 
even more powerful injection of new scien- 
tific technology into agriculture. 

In the light of this historical background, 
it should not be surprising that supply of 
and demand for farm products have got out 
of balance in the last 35 years. 

If there were no other reason for com- 
munity responsibility to the farm population, 
the fact that public policies created the 
present surplus situation would be reason 
eno 


The built-in tendency for farm production 
to expand faster than demand for food is a 
consequence also of the enormous stimula- 
tion to production during the last 15 years 
by wartime and postwar public policy. 

Understanding the causes of the surplus 
situation in farming leads to some logical 
solutions. Why not a homestead policy in 
reverse, for example? 

Theodore W. Schultz, of the University of 
Chi€ago, has suggested the Federal Govern- 
ment offer farm families a cash payment to 
help them get started in city life and non- 
farm work. Such a payment) say, $5,000, 
would be given only for bona fide transfers 
out of agriculture. 

Speeding up the movement of some farmers 
out of agriculture would permit those who 
remain to increase the size of their opera- 
tions and raise their incomes. The national 
farm income would be divided among fewer 
people. 

The movement of farmers into other oc- 
cupations would also tend to reduce farm 
3 and thus ease the surplus prob- 

em. 

If such a homesteads-in- reverse pro- 
gram were in effect, it would prevent a great 
deal of hardship. Farm folks would not 
stay on the farm until they had lost every- 
thing. 

Those with little liking for and ability in 
agriculture would get a chance to better 
themselves. Many such families now are 
tied down to farms they cannot afford to 
leave. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that 
the fundamental adjustment needed to take 
care of the surplus situation in American 
agriculture is a reduction in the number 
of farm families. = 

The question is whether this adjustment 
should be allowed to take place “by itself,” 
without any help from the State, or should 
be smoothed and speeded up by a subsidy. 

Many of our public policies and pro- 
grams in agriculture confilct directly with 
the policy of reducing surpluses, in fact, 
practically all Government intervention in 
agriculture is on the side of Increasing 
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output—with the exception of the acreage- 
allotment programs, and they have not been 
effective in limiting output. 

Almost the entire Federal and State bu- 
reaucracy in agriculture is mobilized to 
get farmers to produce more—at the same 
time that acreage allotments and the “soil 
bank“ are being tightened down to limit 
production. 

What agriculture needs instead is more 
research in economics and the other social 
sciences to provide answers to the complex 
human adjustments required. 

Of course it is true that advances in scl- 
ence are beneficial to society as a whole, and 
one should not take a short-run view of 
these matters. 

There are strong reasons, compelling rea- 
sons, for continuing or even increasing 
funds for research In basic science. What 
is questionable policy, however, is the pump- 
ing of more money into the development 
of new technology. 

New technology can be considered as a 
resource of production, like land, machin- 
ery, or fertilizer. Why not slow down ex- 
pansion in this fleld in the same way that 
we hold land out of use until it is needed? 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 31, 1957 
Farm PROGRAMS SHOULD Boost INCOME, Nor 
Paice 

(Eprror’s Norx.— This is the fifth of six 
articles condensed from a new book, Farm 
Trouble, by Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune edito- 
rial pages. Soth won the Pulitzer prize for 
his editorial invitation of a Russian farm 
delegation to the United States in 1955.) 

(By Lauren Soth) 

If the incomes of farm people are to be 
brought up more nearly on a par with the 
incomes of the rest of us, sonrething beside 
price stabilization will have to be done, 

Several things have been done in the past 


“with this goal in mind, and several things 


are being done today. 

In fact, the aim of the price-support pro- 
grams has been to increase income, rather 
than merely to stabliize prices. But added 
all together, these efforts have done very 
little to redress the balance between farm 
and nonfarm incomes. 

After more than two decades of Govern- 
ment programs designed to raise farm in- 
come, the ratio between farm and nonfarm 
income per person remains about what it 
was at the start. 

The simplest and most direct way of 
bringing farm incomes into line with non- 
farm incomes would be for the Government 
to pay farm people an outright subsidy. 

Open subsidies would be easier to admin- 
ister, would be plainly visible to the general 
public and would not interfere with the nor- 
mal functioning of the competitive market 
system in agriculture. 

Such direct subsidies are used to keep 
American shipping firms afloat in competi- 
tion with the maritinre services of other 
countries, 

Although farmers complain about their 
disadvantageous position in a modern, ad- 
ministered economy, they would turn down 
overwhelmingly direct handout of this na- 
nature from the Government. 

They may accept soil conservation pay- 
ments and even payments on price guaran- 
ties for livestock but they would hate to be 
in a position of taking relief grants, 

Direct subsidies to farmers can be made 
more acceptable both to the taxpaying pub- 
lic and to farm people themselves if the 
payments are made in return for some kind 
of performance by farmers. 

Payments to farmers for performing cer- 
tain agricultural conservation pactices have 
been popular with both farmers and non- 
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farmers. The logic behind this acceptance 
is that farmers are performing a service in 
the public interest by preserving national 


_ soil resources, 


Congress would be doing far more to help 
agriculture if it tripled or guadrupled the 
present conservation- payments program 
than it would by keeping price supports at 
a high level. 

Moreover, if these payments were for true 
conservation, they would not create sur- 
Diuses. 

This line of reasoning Is behind the so- 
called soil-bank plan which was passed by 
Congress in 1956. The only action necessary 
to make this program a real income-gupport 
program would be to increase the amounts 
of the Federal contributions. 

A Federal-payment program of this char- 
acter ought to be coupled with a correspond- 
ing payment program to farm families who 
want to leave agriculture and get established 
in urban occupations. 

In the long run, the most effective action 

the Government can take in behalf of agri- 
culture is to expedite the transfer of farm 
people to other occupations by means of 
education, employment services and grants 
and aids to encourage people to leave 
farming. 
Another way to protect farm income with- 
out detailed controls over production, and 
without Government fixing of prices above 
the market, would be to subsidize consump- 
tion of food. 

The most far-reaching plan of food sub- 
sidy yet proposed in the United States is the 
food allotment plan which Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, Republican, Vermont, has introduced 
into Congress a number of times, without 
success. 

Under this plan the food-purchasing 
power of low-income families would be in- 
creased by issuing them coupons. These 
coupons would be epent in grocery stores like 
money. The grocery stores would turn the 
coupons in to the Government and get full 
cash value. In this respect the plan is like 
the old food-stamp ‘am. 

But unlike the food stamp program, this 
plan would make coupons available to any- 
one who wanted to buy them, The stamps 
would be issued in units designed to provide 
a good diet for one person. To get them, a 
family would have to turn over 40 percent 
of its income. 

The good diet would be determined by 
food scientists and would embrace as many 
foods as possible to allow for differences in 
tastes. Suppose this diet came to $5 a week. 
For a family of 4, coupons would cost $20 
a week. A family with income of less than 
$50 a week would benefit by buying the cou- 
pons—providing it wanted to spend as much 
as 40 percent of its income for food. 

The 40-percent figure was suggested in the 
Aiken bill because several surveys have 
shown that low-income families with fairly 
good diets spend about that proportion of 
their incomes for food. 

How much would such a program cost the 
Government? That would depend, of course, 
on the state of prosperity and the amount 
unemployment. During a severe depression 
the Government would be paying out large 
amounts of money—probably on the order of 
two billion to four billion dollars a year. 

If. that were looked upon as farm su 
alone, it probably would freighten Congres* 
away. However, if it were considered as 
of a general antidepression program and A$ 
a national nutrition measure, it might be 
acceptable, s 

In times of prosperity, expenditures for 2 
food allotment program would be much 
smaller. One estimate of the effects in 1955 
a year of high national income, places cos 
to the Federal Government at around $70 
million. 

How much of this extra spending for food 
would come back to farmers? Farmers get 
about 40 to 50 percent of the consumer® 
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food dollar, so it is reasonable to assume 
a7 would get at least that proportion of 
new spending. They might get consid- 
erably 3 ey might ge 
e subsidy programs would permit prices 
2 Move freely and to guide consumers in 
a eir decisions. They would permit a greater 
Bree of freedom in individual farm deci- 
ms on productoin and marketing than 
Present farm programs. 


Subcommittee on Mises and Mining 
Adopts Resolution Supporting Funds 
for Mineral Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Speaker, the Sub- 
Honmittee on Mines and Mining of the 
Ouse Committee on Interior and Insu- 
Wine: chairmaned by our colleague 
1987 2 Rocers of Texas, on May 24, 
» adopted a resolution urging the 

to approve the $30 million pro- 
Sai for tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, 
in tho umbium-tantalum by the Senate 
7221. third supplemental bill, H. R. 
The mining subeommittee spent many 
iet of hearing when this program was 
Aup ed under Public Law 733 in 
ays 1956, and received further testi- 
a on the subject on May 24 of this 


The resolution adopted b 

y the mining 
te mmittee supports a similar posi- 
wee by the Senate Committee on 
Approm- a Insular Affairs, the Senate 
itself Priations Committee, the Senate 
— ee by overwhelming votes, and 
ment executive agencies—the Depart- 
5 pte Interior, the Office of De- 
the Budget tion, and the Bureau of 
a ze as I know, the House Commit- 
Appropriations is the only com- 
do wit agency that has had anything 
mend 5 8 the problem that has recom- 

a ag this appropriation. 
Copy of the resolution is as follows: 
AND MON OF THE BUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES 
RIOR AND Inset ar A, COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RESENTA R Arrams, House or REP- 


beginning af war 8 toes pet Dnia 
Sta: rea l e 
poa ai almost wholly dependent upon 
Of foreign produced tungsten; and 
approves Aes Public Law 733, 84th Congress, 
sten, as uly 19, 1956, the domestic tung- 
Tumbium-tan acid-grade fiuorspar, and co- 
to talum miners were encouraged 
: the highest authorities in the 
y, à law passed by both Houses 
3 and approved by the Presi- 
general purchase programs (as. 
rom individual negotiated con- 
effect through December 31, 
carried out; and 
— the General Services Administra- 
for sdminist a S delegated responsibility 
ithe coment 
to carry 
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pected to be forthcoming and that the min- 
ers should conduct their operations on this 
basis (as detailed in letters from GSA in 
November and December, 1956); and 
Whereas one of the surest ways to encour- 
age all the citizens of the land to respect 


the laws of the land is for the Congress itself ` 


to carefully respect the very laws that it 
itself causes to be enacted into law; and 

Whereas any present official statements as 
to defense requirements for high tempera- 
ture metals, such as tungsten, columbium, 
and tantalum, are completely obsolete (as 
noted in the letter of December 13, 1956, 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization); and 

Whereas future defense requirements for 
high-temperature metals such as tungsten, 
columbium, and tantalum can only be ex- 
pected to increase significantly in view of 
the fact that tungsten is the metallic ele- 
ment with the highest melting point known 
to man—about 6,152° F, (indeed of all the 
elements, the melting point of tungsten is 
exceeded only by that of carbon)—while 
columbium and tantalum are also high- 
temperature metals, iron-free asbestos is 
necessary for electric-cable coverings, and 
fluorine is a constituent of high-temperature 
fuels—and our entire technological civiliza- 
tion requires the utilization of ever higher 
temperatures (as acknowledged by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
the February 26, 1957, hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
the Necessity for’ Implementing Public Law 
733); and 

Whereas it would be the utmost folly and 
it could be disastrous to let our present 
domestic mining mobilization base collapse, 
as it will surely do in the face of the com- 
petition of cheap foreign-mined material 
coming largely from sources of extreme 
vulnerability in time of emergency; and 

Whereas there is as yet no other program 
to maintain the domestic mining mobiliza- 
tion base, although the Congress has been 
promised on several occasions that a long 
range minerals program would be recom- 
ménded to it; and 

Whereas the real cost of the material 
acquired under this program is substantially 
less than the base price set forth in the 
law when Federal, State and local taxes paid 
by the mining companies and their em- 
ployees and suppliers are taken into con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas the costs of any future Govern- 
ment procurement programs for metals and 
minerals that may be found to be necessary 
in the uncertain years ahead in this age of 
peril will of necessity be much higher if the 
operators have before them the example of 
breach of faith in the execution of prior 
programs such as failure to carry out that 
set forth in Public Law 733; and 

Whereas while it may well be that the 
present spot price of foreign material is 
l6wer than that for domestically mined ma- 
terial, history in the case of many strategic 
materials shows clearly that the price of 
foreign material can rise many times over 
once the domestic source of production has 
been scuttled, and consumers are then put 
through a real price wringer when it is too 
late to reactivate domestic mining properties 
that are flooded and caved: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, That the House of Representatives is 
hereby urged to forthwith take the neces- 
sary action to implement fully the provisions 
of Public Law 733, 84th Congress, the Domes- 
tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956, and in particular to agree 
to make available the sum of $30 million 
which is provided therefor by the Senate 
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amendment to H. R. 7221, 85th Congress, Ist 
session, the 3d supplemental bill, 1957. 
Adopted May 24, 1957. 
WALTER ROGERS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining. 
Nancy J. ARNOLD, 
Clerk, 


Fremont, the Town That Refuses To Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an article from the May 
30, 1957, issue of the Current Local, Van 
Buren, Mo. The article praises the 
spirit of the residents of the little Mis- 
souri Ozark town of Fremont. Mrs. 
Carnahan and I each taught in the pub- 
lic schoo] in Fremont for several years. 
We know just about all the people there 
and visited the area shortly after the 
recent disastrous tornado. We join in 
the sincere tribute to these fine substan- 
tial people. Of course they will rebuild 
and they will not just rebuild their shat- 
tered homes, churches, schools, and 
businesses. They will build a better and 
even more friendly and cooperative com- 
munity than they had before the dis- 
aster. 

Mrs. Carnahan and I also express our 
appreciation to the Red Cross for the 
most commendable job being done in 
assisting in the rebuilding of this little 
community. ; 

The article follows: 

FREMONT, THE TOWN THAT REFUSES To Dre 

Today, amid the ruin and rubble where 


the little town of Fremont, Mo., had lived 


and grown for nearly 70 years, the American 
people through the American Red Cross are 
bringing hope and help in its fullest measure 
to the 200 citizens of this tornado-torn 
community. Today, less than a week since a 
roaring funnel dipped down out of an after- 
noon sky to leave its terrible toll of 6 dead, 
16 injured, and a path of nearly total de- 
struction, the people of Fremont—secure in 
the knowledge that Red Cross has opened 
its heart and hands to help solve their prob- 
lems—are beginning to rebuild their shat- 
tered lives. 

Fremont’s Methodist Church, one of the 
few building to survive the great winds of- 
last Tuesday, has become the center of Red 
Cross disaster relief operations in this crip- 
pled Ozark community; and today, as people 
of all faiths attended the Sunday morning 
services in what is now Fremont’s only 
church, their courage and determination in 
spite of the week's hardships gave testimony 
to their abiding trust in God and their 
gratitude to all who have come to their aid. 

No flowers decorated the minister's pulpit; 
instead, the small wooden platform was sur- 
rounded by rows of coffee urns, and fruit 
baskets, and portable milk refrigerators from 
the Red Cross mobile canteen in front of the 
church. Racks of Red Cross clothing, and 
supplies of blankets and bedding formed a 
unique kind of canopy over the crowded 
pews; and the entire church service was 
accompanied by the musical ringing of the 
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Red Cross emergency telephone which con- 
tinues to serve as the community's only 
source of communication. 

Exactly 12 hours before, these same peo- 
ple had attended a Saturday night gather- 
ing in this same white church where they 
met with the Red Cross disaster workers 
who have come from various parts of the 
country to help Fremont come back to life— 
people who have brought food, and cloth- 
ing, medical care, and welfare assistance; 
Red Cross workers who are here to meet 
their immediate needs, and others who will” 
stay to help them in the tremendous job 
of reestablishing their homes and businesses. 
It was a weary and somewhat apprehensive 
group of 86 people that filled the little 
church to capacity; but as the meeting 
progresses and each of the Red Cross work- 
ers repeated the encouraging words, “we're 
here to help you—all that we give you and 
all that we do is a gift to you from the 
American people,” 86 faces relaxed and even 
smiled as they realized that here was a 
force still mightier than a tornado—the in- 
destructible force of man’s humanity to 
man. The Saturday night meeting reached 
a high point of enthusiasm when L. D. 
Smith, one of Fremont’s leading citizens, 
addressed his stricken neighbors in the fol- 
lowing words: “Fremont is going to re- 
build * * *. Let's stamp out completely any 
idea that we can't do the job. Our friends 
and former citizens have come back to see 
us and they expect us to go on. The out- 
side world is depending on us to come back 
and we must not disappoint them. If we 
use our own resources together with the 
help which Red Cross has come to give us, 
we can get back on our feet; and with God's 
blessings, we will.” Following Smith's in- 
spiring message, the entire audience echoed 
their enthusiastic approval with a stirring 
round of applause, 

And so, with the lifeline of help reach- 
ing out from Red Cross and hundreds of 
others who are not content to want what 
would seem most comfortable and easy for 
themselves, Fremont, the town that re- 
fuses to die, is lifting its head from the 
ruins and looking toward the future. Once 
again, tragedy, the great leveler, has become 
a great bond. 


The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled Senator BYRD Sounds Off,” 
from the Camden (S. C.) Chronicle of 
May 24, 1957. 

This weekly newspaper is edited by Mr. 
William Calk, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Augusta Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR BYRD SOUNDS Orr 

Most of us know that the Federal debt is 
about $275 billion. But few have any con- 
cept of what that means—it’s just a figure, 
almost beyond human comprehension. 

Senator Bran, writing in National Review, 
gives a vivid picture of the debt. That $275 
billion, he says, “is the equivalent of the 
assessed value of all the land, bullidings, 
mines, machinery, factories, livestock— 
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everything of tangible value in the United 
States.” 

Then he goes on to say something that 
must be far better understand than it is 
now if this country, as we know it, is to 
survive: “Public debt is not like private debt. 
If private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy proceedings, and maybe not 
many people are hurt, If public debt is 
not paid off—paid off with taxes—the result 
is disastrous inflation or repudiation. Either 
would destroy our form of government.” 

The proposed new budget is the largest in 
our peacetime history. According to the 
estimates, there will be a small surplus if 
this budget is approved. But it is evident 
that even a very moderate decline in the 
business boom, with the effect that would 
have on tax revenues, would eliminate such 
& surplus and put a deficit in its place, 

Senator Byg believes the budget can be 
cut by more than $6 billion without harm 
to an essential Federal function. If we can- 
not do that now, with the economy running 
at peak speed, when can we? 


Federal Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Offers Plan,” from the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of April 24, 
1957. The editorial deals with an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] before the 
Atlanta Rotary Club in which he dehlt 
with Government financing. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFERS PLAN 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, Of Georgia, has 
advanced a five-point program by which in- 
fiation and high taxes can be stopped. In an 
address delivered before the Atlanta Rotary 
Club, the junior Senator from Georgia 
warned that the people will “reap another 
whirlwind of taxation and inflation” unless 
Congress acts now to reduce the Federal 
budget and establish proper controls on 
Federal spending. 

The five steps to be taken as enumerated 
by Senator TALMADGE are as follows: 

1. Eliminate nonéssential Federal spend- 
ing; 

2. Press for a systematic beginning on debt 
reduction and outlaw deficit spending; 

3. Adopt new legislation guaranteeing bet- 
ter budgetary control; 

4. Institute a reduction in Federal income 
taxes of at least 10 percent to restore incen- 
tive and to stimulate new job opportunities; 
and 

5. Halt encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the revenue sources of the States. 

This offers a sound and constructive ap- 
proach to the problems that now confront 
the Nation in the field of finance and taxa- 
tion. 

Unless something is done to put the Gov- 
ernment on a stable basis, the economy of 
the country will not be able to withstand 
the drain now being made upon its people 
and its resources. 

“If this country is to survive as we have 
known it," Senator TALMADGE warned, “Con- 
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gress must set itself to the task of eliminat- 
ing waste and extravagance,” 

Perhaps the one valuable thing achieved 
by the proposed Federal budget for next 
year, with its incredibly large totals, is the 
fact that the very size of it is so staggering 
that it has at last awakened the people to the 
realization of approaching financial disaster. 

If that be true, some good may come yet 
out of the present situation, if Congress hus 
the courage to take the necessary steps to 
protect the Nation. 


Progress Report on Saline Water 
Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in 1952, leg“ 
islation which I authored, was enac 
initiating the saline water research 
program under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The objective of 
this program was to find ways and means 
of economically converting saline or 
salt water to fresh water. The progress 
made under this program during the 5 
years since it was initiated has been dis- 
appointing; however, eventual success 
is foreseen if the program is put in high 
gear with the view of producing con- 
crete results at an early date. This is 
the conclusion of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee as the 
result of recent hearings held for the 
purpose of reviewing the program. 

The objective of the committee's hear- 
ings was to determine, first, just where 
we stand at the present time with respect 
to finding economic means of converting 
salt water to fresh water; second, 
whether the Department of Interior 18 
in agreement with the expressed viewS 
of Congress with respect to the degree 
of urgency warranted in this rese 
program; third, what measures the De- 
partment has taken to speed up the pro- 
gram; and fourth, if additional legis- 
lation is needed or would be of assist- 
ance in meeting the objectives of the 
program at an earlier date. In 2 days 
of hearings the committee heard 
questioned officials of the Department 
contractors, and consultants. 

The committee’s report on the hearing 
is critical of the Department of the In- 
terior, both for its handling of the pro- 
gram, and for misrepresentation to the 
American people of the progress made 
under the program. The hearings indi- 
cated that the Department has not at- 
tached to this program the degree 
urgency directed by Congress in the 1955 
legislation amending the 1952 basic act, 
and has allowed it to drift along without 
concrete results while numerous opti- 
mistic statements by high officials of thé 
Department have left the impression 
that large-scale use of converted saline 
or salt water is just around the corner. 
My concern and that of the committeé 
is that such misrepresentation of prog“ 
ress may lull the Nation into a false 
sense of security with respect to water 
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and that the immediate need for con- 
Serving and making better use of. the 
Mt ieee from natural sources 
overlooked and not proper 
emphasized. 1 
No conerete evidence was presented to 
e committee as to measures to accom- 
8 & speed - up in meeting the objective 
25 he program, nor did the Department 
d any immediate need for addi- 
mal legislation. While it was made 
oe that pilot plants or demonstration 
Plants of appreciable magnitude to test 
© more promising processes would re- 
2 Specific congressional authoriza- 
suet no positive program was presented 
8 setting the demonstration plant 
* of the program underway. 
ith respect to the nature of the re- 
8 work the Department seemed to 
Placing emphasis on small and special 
conversion units, whereas the 
Toad ttee believes that the immediate 
in is for processes capable of produc- 
101 large quantities of water for munici- 
Tonn industrial use near populous or 
It is populous areas. 
Apa not the purpose of the committee’s 
to present a pessimistic view with 
respect to the Possibility of economical 
wae and salt water conversion at an 
date; however it is the committee's 
of the to apprise the American people 
Wates true situation with respect to sea 
3 in order that those 
responsibility of providing 
oe Supplies do not expect too much 
vib this program too soon and do not 
uce i os funy conserve and make 
0 
from natural x oe water available 
t © committee believes that, even- 
will be converted saline or salt water 
industrial 8d extensively for municipal, 
veges 8 even agricultural 
roblem 
economics or cane. has become one of 


The Ax Came a Little Too Close 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


n OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


`- B Mr. Speaker, under 
leave re friend my remarks in the Ap- 
tention to e REcorp, I desire to call at- 
N. C an 3 from the Charlotte 
under the ca ny 
Te ume a Little Too Soar 
editoris uten to the points raised in the 
States cp- to the position of the United 
Over th ber of Commerce, the action 
dling fee of Secretary Wilson in 
contracts half billion dollars in defense 
chamber 3 bring home to the 
tee © old axiom “it depends on 
Ox is being gored.” 
© editorial follows: 
8 Ax CAME A Lrrrrr Too CLOSE 
has been ned States Chamber of Commerce 
against e the forefront of the campaign 
It has Nene Elsenhower's budget. 
n pressing the attack against 
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foreign aid, against Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and against many of the President's do- 
mestic programs. 

Now the chamber is backing water a bit. 
The economy ax has come a little too close 
for comfort. 

“The House of Representatives, in cutting 
away $3,500,000 from the Commerce De- 
partment budget, knocked the props out 
from under the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. 

It would be tragic to lose that agency, 
protests the chamber's president, John S. 
Coleman. Its task of passing information 
and opinion between Government and indus- 
try is vital. It handles much of the Gov- 
ernment-industry planning for a war 
emergency. 

In running up his red flag, Mr. Coleman 
was forced to say that the chamber is not 
“against everything” in its crusade for Gov- 
ernment economy. 

What he is really saying is that budget 
cuts are tragic when they hit too close to 
home; they are healthy when they strike 
elsewhere. 

Thus the chamber is against Federal aid to 
education, although it raised no objections 
to huge Federal expenditures for a highway 
program. 

It is the old, old story of governmental 
economy. Swing that ax hard but be sure 
it is hitting the other fellow's house. 


An Honor Well Deserved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today in 
my home State in the city of Morgan- 
town, the University of West Virginia 
will confer an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon a most distinguished Amer- 
ican, John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis has been 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America since 1919. During his presi- 
dency of that proud organization Amer- 
ica’s union coal miners have become the 
highest paid industrial workers in the 
world. 

West Virginia has been for some years 
the largest coal-producing State in the 
Union. It is fitting that Mr. Lewis’ first 
honorary doctorate should come from our 
State university. He has led West Vir- 
ginia’s coal miners from the depths of 
economic depression and personal indig- 
nity to the place they now enjoy in our 
State as well paid, free mountain men. 

In commenting on the degrees to be 
awarded this year by the University of 
West Virginia, one of the largest daily 
papers in our State, the Charleston 
Gazette, said: 

One name stands out as distinctive and 
that Is John L, Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In coming up 
from the coal pits to eminent status in the 
American labor movement, and giving dig- 
nity to the coal miners in this largest of coal- 
producing States, we think his is a degree 
long overdue. 


This editorial states only the truth. 
Mr. Lewis is a great man and an erudite 
man. It is fitting that he be formally 
recognized as such. 
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Petroleum Marketing on Highways of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a copy of an address by C. Z. 
Hardwick, executive vice- president of 
the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


In my opinion Mr. Hardwick has 
given us a true statement of the facts 
as are seemingly existing relative to our 
Federal highway program, I fear that 
some of our highway officials, State and 
Federal, are forgetting the rights of the 
property owners, forgetting that all pay 
taxes regardless of whether they are on 
an interstate, or intrastate road, the pri- 
mary system, the system of city streets, 
or the system of the farm-to-market 
roads. Some of these officials, Mr. 
Speaker, are putting into effect rules and 
regulations that are certainly detrimen- 
tal to the economy of our country and 
not in accordance with the freedoms that 
many of us have fought for. 


I am hoping, Mr. Speaker, that all of 
the Members of, Congress will read the 
address of Mr. Hardwick and I person- 
ally would appreciate having any com- 
ments from the membership of the 
House because I know we are all inter- 
ested in our highway program and want 
fair and equitable treatment for all, re- 
gardless of where we live, 

The address follows: 


PETROLEUM MARKETING ON HIGHWAYS OF THE 
FUTURE 


(Address given by C. Z. Hardwick, executive 
vice president, the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, 
Ohio) 

On June 29 of last year President Eisen- 
hower placed his signature on the 1956 Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act, giving the green light 
to what has been accurately called the big- 
gest public works und in history. 
As everyone knows by now, this new act calls 
for a Federal-aid highway construction pro- 
gram scheduled to last 13 years and to cost 
about $50 billion—more than 1% times the 
total amount spent for all State highway 
construction over the last 40 years, including 
toll roads. 

As the industry which supplies asphalt to 
bulld highways, cotlects the taxes to pay 
for them, and provides the gasoline and oil 
which keep the vehicles running, the pe- 
troleum industry has an important stake 
in this program. 

We in the oll business want good high- 
ways because our living depends upon them, 
because we're responsible citizens who real- 
ize the vital importance of a modern high- 
way transportation system and because we 
also happen to be motorists, and do as much 
driving as anyone else. 

Oilmen are not exactly enthusiastic, how- 
ever, about one feature of the new program— 
the imposition of an additional Federal tax 
on gasoline. As industry spokesmen pointed 
out to Congress while the program was being 
considered, gasoline already had the dis- 
tinction of being the most heavily taxed 
basic commodity in America. 
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As you know, these arguments were to no 
avail. The Federal gasoline tax was in- 
creased by a full cent a gallon, so that today 
the national average State and Federal tax 
on a gallon of gasoline is equivalent to more 
than 70 percent of the refinery price, over 
50 percent of the wholesale tank wagon price 
and nearly 40 percent of the price paid by 
the customer at the pump. 

In all, special taxes on gasoline and other 
motor fuels are slated to carry more than 75 
percent of the Federal portion of the new 
highway program's cost. What's more, 
many of the States now seeking added rev- 
enue to hold up their end of the program 
are considering increases in their own gas- 
oline taxes as a likely gource of funds. 

It is not my purpose today, however, to 
dwell at any length on what is past his- 
tory. The new program is now getting un- 
derway. At its heart, of course, is the plan 
to create a 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state highways built to standards adequate 
for 1975 traffic. Approximately 1,300 miles 
of these expressways will be built within 
the borders of Ohio. 

For people in oil marketing, the most sig- 
nificant single fact about these highways 
of the future is not that they will be mul- 
tilane, divided routes—not that they will be 
free of stop lights and intersections at 
grade—not that they will be designed 
throughout for speeds of 50 to 70 miles an 
hour. For oilmen, the most significant sin- 
gle fact about these highways is that access 
is going to be strictly limited from start 
to finish. No one will be permitted to enter 
or leave one of these highways except at 
points predetermined by the State. 

This fact has brought everyone in the oil 
business face to face with a series of difi- 
cult problems. To begin with—in plain 
language—it is going to create a revolution 
in petroleum marketing operations. Since 
the first filling station opened its doors in 
St. Louis in 1907 we have been selling gaso- 
line to the American motorist for the most 
part on locations of our own choosing right 
by the side of the road. So far as our 
major highways are concerned, that pattern 
is about to be drastically changed. 

With conversion of the interstate system 
to limited access standards, the day when 
you could pick a spot, hang out your flag, 
and start to pump gasoline is over—at least 
so far as the important roads are concerned. 

Moreover, use of the limited access prin- 
ciple will shortly extend beyond the inter- 
state system to our other main roads as well. 
An estimated 6,000 additional miles are al- 
ready being planned here in Ohio. As Sam 
Bohlen pointed out recently in an address 
at Cleveland, the time is not far off when 
as much as 75 percent of highway travel in 
Ohio may be over limited access roads. 

Now, I don't want to give the impression 
that I look upon limited access design as 
some kind of 20th century monstrosity. In 
the first place, there's nothing new about it. 
Access was controlled along the royal road 
through Nineveh in biblical times. In this 
country the first truly limited access high- 
way was built in 1886 through Central Park 
in New York City and is still operating. 

In the second place, control of access con- 
tributes greatly to the safety, efficiency, and 
carrying capacity of a highway, and—like 
every other oil man—I want to see the best 
roads in this country that we can afford to 
build. 

Our quarrel was not with the limited ac- 
cess idea, but with what we consider to be 
some extremely serious results of its misuse 
in the past—and I think you know what Im 
talking about. 

Our first taste came the day the State 
authority called for bids on service facilities 
along the original section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, a process which culminated 
in the award of an exclusive franchise to a 
single company to provide gasoline and oil 
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along that highway for a period of 50 years. 

This established a pattern for toll road 
marketing which has persisted—with varia- 
tions—to this date, and which amounts to 
a denial of the basic economic principles 
under which this country has operated since 
the Founding Fathers. It denies the right 
to compete to the business community, it 
denies a choice of product to the consumer, 
it bars the independent and the small- or 
medium-size operator from getting his pro- 
duct up for sale, and it results in price in- 
fiation. 

In recent years, it is true, this exclusive 
marketing pattern on the toll roads has been 
broadened somewhat, to allow for what is 
frequently termed reasonable“ competition. 
This so-called reasonable variety however, 
is as different from real competitive enter- 
prize as a modern turnpike is from a back 
alley. 

Take our own Ohio Turnpike, for example. 
By comparison with some other roads of this 
type, the marketing arrangement can be 
called enlightened, since it permits five dif- 
ferent companies to participate, 

The presence of 5 competing marketers 
operating a total of 16 stations along a 241- 
mile stretch of highway might strike some 
people as a pretty reasonable arrangement, 
You and I know better. 

To begin with, these companies represent 
less than a quarter of the 21 principal sup- 
pliers marketing petroleum products in the 
State of Ohio. 

Secondiy, the market involved is no ordi- 
nary market. On the basis of the rentals 
reported for the first year of operation, gaso- 
line sales on the turnpike added up to a 
staggering total of more than 23 million 
gallons. Average sales per station were 
clocked at just under 1½ million gallons a 
year. 

Thirdly—and most significant in its impli- 
cations—the financing commitments in- 
volved, including royalties ranging up to 7 
cents a gallon, mean that all but the larger 
marketers are out of the picture. The job- 
ber, the independent, and the small opera- 
tor are shut out as effectively as if they were 
legally barred from submitting a bid. 

This is a pretty far cry from competition 
and free enterprise as we've always under- 
stood those terms in this country. 

These are some of the reasons why oilmen 
have tended to look with some suspicion on 
the limited-access concept, As I have point- 
ed out, however, their dissatisfaction has 
stemmed not from the concept itself—but 
from the manner in which limitation of ac- 
cess has been carried out on our toll facili- 
ties so as to substitute State-dominated mar- 
keting for freedom of enterprise. 

When the creation of a 41,000-mile nation- 
wide network of new limited-access highways 
was proposed, the petroleum industry was 
justifiably apprehensive lest this monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly concept might be clamped 
over this vital system too. 

Fortunately, Congress recognized the 
danger also, and, in that respect, I might say 
that Ohio's Congressman Harry MCGREGOR 
played a key role in getting an amendment 
into the law safeguarding freedom of enter- 
prise. This, as you know, is the amendment 
barring all commercial enterprise from the 
State-controlled rights of way of any high- 
way on the interstate system. In my opinion, 
Congressman Menton has earned the 
thanks not only of oilmen but of everyone 
in Ohio who believes in our economic system 
for his efforts to see that this guaranty was 
written into the law. 

By categorically excluding business from 
the right of way, this provision puts commer- 
cial enterprises on private property, where 
they belong. It is an important step toward 
keeping them out of the reach of State con- 
trol. By this means, the door is held open 
to businesses of every size to compete for a 
share of the market, The independent, the 
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jobber, the individual operator are given the 
chance to buy or lease a site on the ap- 
proaches to the interstate system just as they 
do today. Some choice locations are 
inevitably going to command high prices 
under this system, of course, and I'm aware 
that a number of jobbers and others are 
skeptical of their ability to secure such spots. 
One solution in this case is supplier assistance 
to the jobber in financing new outlets—an 
arrangement which is being given increasing 
consideration within the industry. 

To get back to the main subject, however, 
some of you may wonder why I am dwelling 
so long on this point. If protection of the 
right to compete is written into the law, what 

there to be concerned about, in other 
words. Let me give you a few of the reasons: 

In the first place, a provision one Congress 
can write into a law can be written out by 
another—and there have already been de- 
mands for repeal of the free enterprise 
amendment. Most of you are undoubtedly 
aware of a recent attack on this provision 
in which barring commercial facilities from 
the right of way was characterized as a 
“ridiculous prohibition", and in which it was 
argued that publicly controlled service facili- 
ties were the only sensible solution. 

Behind this kind of argument lies a failure 
to understand the basic difference between 
toll and free roads. In thinking about these 
new interstate highways, many people make 
the mistake of picturing them in toll road 
terms—with long unbroken stretches up to 
30 miles or more without an intersection. 
This isn’t going to be the case. 

Despite the fact that our interstate high- 
ways are going to bear a strong resemblance 
to toll facilities in general design, we have 
to remember that these are free roads, and 
linked with the entire State highway rystem. 
All important cross highways along the 
route are going to be feeder roads, and sO 
are a lot of minor State and county roads 
where traffic patterns require an access point. 
One of the places where service facilities will 
be located is in this interchange area, Gen- 
erally speaking, the motorist using an inter- 
state highway is going to find service as fre- 
quent and adequate as on a conventional 
road. 

Nevertheless, adyocates of State-controlled 

service facilities cry with alarm that the fact 
that stations aren't located smack in the 
middie of the right-of-way will mean @ 
breakdown of service. Everybody's going to 
be running out of gas and the highway will 
be a mess. 
I think the answer to that is, of course, 
people are going to run out of gas, Short 
of police inspection of gas tanks, there isn’t 
any way you can stop them. Some of them 
run out of gas right now on roads which 
have stations every couple of hundred yards. 
They'll even go dry right in front of a sta- 
tion—but the vast majority of motorists will 
only make that mistake once. Very shortly 
they'll get into the habit of checking their 
tanks before they pull onto any limited- 
access highway. 

I think we in the oil marketing business 
know as much about the motorist's needs as 
anyone else around. We've been meeting 
those needs ever since it was discovered that 
an internal combustion engine will propel 
a four-wheeled vehicle. In the process, in- 
cidentally, we have handed out more free 
and human“ services than any other busi- 
ness in the country. If we're left free to 
compete, those needs will continue to be met 
wherever they are found, 

Despite all this, as I said, some people 
would like to see the free-enterprise provi- 
sion repealed so that the State can take over 
marketing arrangements. It should be one 
of our primary concerns to resist any such 
attempts. 

There's another reason for keeping our at- 
tention focused on this problem. Protection 
of the right to compete on the interstate 
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System does not automatically mean similar 
r on the rest of our highways. Here 
8 Ohio, for example, it appears likely that 
© greatest mileage of limited-acbess roads 
Will be located off the interstate system, and 
5 is no guarantee in the law that compe- 
ime be preserved on this important 
Let me say that in Ohio we are more for- 
te in dealing with this problem than 
the case in a number of other States. Over 
recent years a pattern of mutual understand- 
and cooperation has developed between 
petroleum industry and the highway de- 
nt. We have worked together on com- 
mon problems and come to understand and 
respect each other's viewpoints, which have 
turned out to be a good deal more similar 
we we thought at one time. After all, 
re both working for the same boss—the 
man who pays the bill and uses the roads. 
8 to give him the best possible service 
they want to give him the best possible 
highways, 
r atse of this excellent relationship with 
we highway people here, I am confident that 
Alcan “a Continue to arrive at reasonable solu- 
ing the the problems which face us, includ- 
our t of preserving competition on all of 
Pipes highways, 
tion 3 5 Particular case, I think the solu- 
eral Gove follow the lead given by the Fed- 
that ernment and to provide by State law 
mittea commercial facilities will be per- 
< On the right-of-way of any State 
he iene whatsoever, Until this is done we'll 
lot oe with the constant danger that a 
Station operators will wake up some 
ness and find themselves out of busi- 
mea ne use the State has cut off access and 
ts own arrangements for supplying 
I don’ 
Way de 


e but the only way to be sure 
a 
to the law bout is to write a guaranty 


the pent itself isn't going to be the end of 
stations em by a long shot. Deciding that 
are not going to be located on the 
where thee doesn’t answer the question of 
with UETA are going to be placed. Together 
deal of aout officials, we've given a good 
Worked Pie to this problem and have 
Which 8 a series of possible solutions 
Ohio Pe amillar to all of you who read the 
‘troleum Marketer. 
include linking the new road with 
ing Taciti = facilities nearby, establish- 
building i on approaching feeder roads, 
ting up ew parallel service roads, and set- 
terchanges Wnerelal facilities at the in- 
— Wulle these plans have been 
mind, the with the interstate system in 
8pply to Mer arrangements could readily 
Which ma y other limited access highway 
At the y be built, 
What Pel ehtaa time, we don't know just 
the n is going to be approved by 
44e a Association of State Highway 
It is our hove te Bureau of Public Roads. 
Department and that of the Ohio Highway 
adopted vi that whatever standards are 
a co be sufficiently fiexible to permit 
differin nse solution to each of the 
situations which will arise. 


© are. 
Obviously, 
have to be £ these highways are going to 
know where mal in order to let the motorist 
ices are ay e, food, and other serv- 
of 3 The simplest type of sign, 
facilities » pA Which says merely “service 
Or somethin, carries a symbol of a gas pump 
ist Where te er that sort and tells the motor- 
turn off to the service area. 
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While the merits of this approach are ob- 
vious, it isn't a method guaranteed to let any 
oil man sleep easily—whether he’s a station 
operator, a jobber, or a supplier. This is a 
tough and competitive business and none of 
us likes the idea of trusting to luck that 
customers are going to wander up to our own 
pump rather than to someone else's, More- 
over, countrywide surveys have demonstrated 
that motorists on trips decide where to stop 
primarily on the basis of two criteria: brand 
name and station appearance. 

No matter how much we spend to improve 
our product, and to advertise it, and to step 
up service, and keep spic-and-span rest- 
rooms and all the rest, none of these things 
are going to be visible to a potential customer 
wheeling along a limited access highway at 
60 miles an hour. 

Unless he can see at a glance that a par- 
ticular brand—and all he knows that brand 
represents in terms of quality, service, and 
other assistance—is available, we're mighty 
apt to lose our best customers. 

This is a problem which reaches right down 
to the level of the individual station and can 
have a considerable effect on whether or 
not that particular dealer makes a living or 
not. For example, a substantial number of 
the motorists in the United States have a 
favorite brand and usually buy it. Likewise, 
a substantial number not only have a favor- 
ite, but buy it exclusively. 

Then there is the credit-card customer, 
On a nationwide basis upwards of 12 percent 
of all motorists hold a credit card, and in 
some areas the percentage runs to nearly 30 
percent. These people—more than 1 out of 
every 10 on the road—are looking for their 
own station. Moreover, they represent more 
business than mere numbers) indicate. 
They're by far the biggest gasoline buyers. 
They purchase 10 gallons on the average, as 
against 7 gallons per cash customer. On an 
individual sale basis, they spend nearly 50 
percent more than the motorist who pays 
cash. None of us wants to lose them. 

On this question, I don’t know what the 
answer is going to be. We realize perfectly 
well that you can't have a jungle of banjo 
signs at every turnoff. Perhaps a method 
could be worked out to use a simple brand 
trademark in some manner. I think it is 
clear that we should be giving some serious 
thought to the problem if we expect to con- 
tinue to provide high-quality competitive 
service to the motorist. 

In trying to arrive at some solution, it is 
important to keep in mind the group of 
motorists we're primarily talking about. 
The Bureau of Public Roads has preliminary 
data from studies conducted in 12 States in- 
dicating that about 60 percent of all passen- 
ger car trips were for distances of less than 
5 miles. Nearly 80 percent of passenger car 
trips covered less than 10 miles. Ninety- 
eight percent were for less than fifty miles. 
Even in terms of vehicle mileage, over 70 
percent was accumulated on trips of less 
than 50 miles. 

These figures cover statewide travel, and 
I would presume that the average trip 
length on the interstate system would be 
longer. Even if it turned out to be con- 
siderably higher, however, it would still 
appear that the bulk of the traffic would be 
more or less local in character and com- 
posed of people who would be less likely to 
have to get off the limited access highway 
for gasoline and service. 

If this should be the case, perhaps some 
of our concern about the effects on the gaso- 
line business might prove to be somewhat 
exaggerated. Regardless of that, the hard 
fact remains that relatively long-distance 
traffic is certainly going to make up a big 
portion of the vehicle miles run up on the 
interstate system and other limited access 
highways. We will have to continue to 
reach this business, and, to do so, we will 
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have to find some way to let them know 
where we are located. 

These, then, are a few of the difficulties 
which will have to be ironed out in the course 
of providing the necessary service facilities 
for any lMmited-access highway: 

We'll have to resist attempts to scuttle 
the free-enterprise amendment in the Fed- 
eral highway law. For the jobber and the 
independent, this is the first line of defense, 
insuring their right to compete; 

We'll have to secure similar protection in 
our State law to keep commercial enterprises 
off the State-controlled right-of-way on all of 
our State highways; 

We'll have to continue to work for flexible 
arrangements for service locations along lim- 
ited-access highways; 

And, finally, some plan will have to be 
evolved which will permit us to notify the 
motorist of our station location. 

The petroleum industry stands ready to do 
everything it can to cooperate with highway 
officials toward the solution of the problems 
Involved. We are convinced that plans can 
be worked out which will meet all service 
needs without interfering with any of the 
design characteristics of these new highways. 

But no sound solution is going to come 
about unless informed people are willing to 
fight for it. We have before us the possibility 
of serious damage to the competitive struc- 
ture of one of the State’s most important 
industries. 

If competition in supplying petroleum 
products is permitted to be gradually ex- 
tinguished along our important highways, 
we—and the people of Ohio—will have lost a 
very significant battle, the results of which 
will be felt far beyond the petroleum indus- 
try. We have an obligation, not just to our- 
selyes, but to everyone who believes in a 
man’s right to try to make a living in the 
business of his choice, where he chooses, 
which we cannot afford to disregard. 

If we remain alert, and are not afraid 
to speak out, this obligation can be met. 


Hysteria About Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call at- 
tention to an editorial in the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times under date of May 
8, under the caption “Hysteria About 
Federal Aid to Education.” 

The editorial is quite critical of both 
the Republican Party and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It points 
out the inconsistency of the position of 
the chamber in favoring the $33 billion 
road program but opposing a $300 million 
grant for school classroom construction 
over a 5-year period for a total of 
one and a half billion dollars. 

The editorial follows: 

HYSTERIA ABOUT FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION 

There is probably no educational proposal 
today that is opposed with greater hysteria 
than Federal aid to education, a subject 
on which the assembly education committee 
holds hearings today. 

The specific measure is a Democratic reso- 
lution favoring Federal aid. 

Hysteria seems to be the only explanation 
for the violence of the opposition to Federal 
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ald. The most frequently heard argument 
is that Federal aid would give the Federal 
Government control over our schools. 

The people who argue this seem to think 
that the Federal Government is foreign gov- 
ernment. They seem to forget that Gov- 
ernment in Washington is just as much their 
government as the government in the State 
capital, county seat, or city hall, If they 
don't like it they can change it. 

The chamber of commerce and the Re- 
publican Party seem oblivious to the incon- 
sistency of their enthusiastic support of 
Federal highway aid and their opposition 
to Federal schoo] ald. Why don’t they fear 
that the Federal Government would domi- 
nate the highway program? 

And the people at the local levels of gov- 
ernment will argue that aid means domina- 
tion of the local school system by the Goy- 
ernment granting the afd. They overlook 
the fact that the State of Wisconsin has been 
sending back educational aids for years. The 
same people who are arguing against Federal 
aids are supporting legislation in the current 
session of the legislature to inorease State 
aids. 

The objection to Federal aid could hardly 
be the expense involved. The educational 
aid program calls for an expenditure of a 
piddling $1.3 billion. Compare that to the 
staggering $30 billion provided in the high- 
way aid program. - 

Or consider the $3.6 billion which big in- 
dustry is asking for in tax-amortization ap- 
plications. We don't hear of any objections 
to such Federal aid for private business. So 
it can’t be the expense. 

Perhaps there is this difference between 
highway aids and educational aids: Highway 
aids are supported by one of the most pow- 
erful and free-spending lobbies in the world, 
The cement interests, the automobile inter- 
ests, the road-machinery interests, and many 
more spend millions to lobby for highway 
aid. And in return they get billions. 

But who is there to lobby for education? 


A Long Strike’s Haman Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor, I include an article which 
appeared in Life magazine May 20, 1957, 
dealing with the issues and history of 
the 3-year-old Kohler strike. 

This is probably the bitterest indus- 
trial dispute pending in the Nation. I 
am sure that the people of goodwill 
throughout Wisconsin and the entire 
country continue to hope and pray that 
it may be settled at an early date in jus- 
tice and fairness to all. 

The article follows: 

A LONG Srrixe’s Homan DAMAGE 
(By Robert Wallace) 

An enormous mess, not just an everyday, 
run-of-the-mine botch, requires good, strong 
men to produce, Weak men lack the cour- 
age and tenacity of purpose, the dignity, and, 
above all, the individualism to produce a 
well-nigh hopeless shambles, Consequently, 
what is happening in Sheboygan County, 
Wis., and radiating outward from there to all 
corners of the Nation, is a rare Let 
there be no doubt about it: these men are 
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the salt of the earth, the backbone of Amer- 
ica, and the mess is a large one, 

The mess is a labor dispute involving the 
wealthy, family-owned Kohler Co., second 
largest manufacturer of plumbing ware in 
the United States, and the United Automo- 
bile Workers, the second largest union. The 
UAW's Local 833 has been on strike against 
Kohler for more than 3 years, having 
the fourth year on April 5, This is by far 
the longest and bitterest major strike in the 
Nation, and there is still no indication as to 
how, when, or whether it may ever end. 

What makes the strike so prolonged and so 
difficult to settle is the fact that it is not 
about wages or hours or pensions or hos- 
Pitalization plans or any other issue that 
lends itself to arithmetical compromise. It 
is about principles. And they are not the 
tepid, flaccid principles so frequently en- 
countered today but good old-fashioned oues 
involving no less than human rights and 
dignity. 

There is nothing old-fashioned about the 
way the strike is being fought. The princi~ 
pal weapon, still not perfected and still 
fairly ineffective, may be the industrial hy- 
drogen bomb of the future, a fearful device 
that had always been possible but only be- 
came really practical when the CIO and the 
AFL merged into one superunion in 1955. 
The device is a boycott, not local or regional 
but nationwide, which the striking union, 
with the help of organized labor throughout 
the United States, dropped on the Kohler Co. 
a little over a year ago. 

The potential power of such a weapon is 
enormous: when and If it is fully developed 
it will be capable of destroying any corpora- 
tion in the country, even the largest and 
wealthiest. It will also be capable of de- 
stroying any union, since the ruin of an em- 
ployer is also the ruin of his employees. 

In point of fact the boycott is not destroy- 
ing the company, yet, although it is doubt- 
less causing some trouble and loss of profit. 
However, if the boycott is pressed into the 
indefinite future, and if the UAW pumps 
more money and manpower into it, it may 
indeed wreck the company. It is a matter 
of determination, and the leaders of the 
UAW are exceedingly determined men. 

Beyond the issue of the strike and the boy- 
cott lies the human damage the strike has 
caused. In the city of Sheboygan, where 
most of the Kohler strikers and strikebreak- 
ers live, thousands of old friendships have 
turned into hatreds. During the long strike 
there have been more than 800 separate acts 
of violence and vandalism, many of them of 
the most cruel and disgusting nature, and 
these are merely the acts that have got onto 
the police blotter. . The private, unrecorded 
indignities and miseries are numberless. 

What sort of people are capable of creating 
such a large mess? 


A NAME THAT RINGS A BELL 


Sheboygan has a population of about 45,- 
000 and stands on the shore of Lake Michigan 
about 60 miles north of Milwaukee. The 
name Sheboygan rings a bell with most peo- 
ple, who feel they have heard of the place 
in some connection but cannot remember 
what. Perhaps the connection is to be found 
in a popular song of some years ago, which 
went: “Mention my name in Sheboygan, it’s 
the greatest little town in the world.” 

The people of Sheboygan are largely of 
German ancestry with infusions of Dutch 
and Russian. Their grandparents came to 
the United States to escape political and 
economic oppression in Europe, the floodtide 
of immigration having occurred around 1880. 
They were stolid, long-suffering people, ac- 
customed to hard labor, slow to be provoked, 
but once provoked, slow to be reconciled. 
A partial explanation of the bitterness of the 
Kohler strike lies in this heritage. 

The churches are strong in Sheboygan, 
the strongest being the Lutheran and 
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Catholic. There is very little organized sin 
in town, or disorganized sin for that matter. 
In the evening the average citizen has a 
couple of beers in a tavern and goes early to 
bed. There are 155 taverns in town, so no 
man is hard up for a place to put his elbow. 
One night a week, usually on Wednesday, 
Sheboygan husbands stay home and watch 
the kids, of whom there are larger numbers, 
while their wives go bowling, to the taverns, 
or both. Germany food, especially bratwurst 
grilled on charcoal, is popular. 

There are no Communists in Sheboygan, 
although the accusation is sometimes laid 
on the strikers by people who have no sym- 
pathy for them. Take the case of Mrs. Ethel 
Fesing. Mrs, Fesing was having a beer not 
long ago in Christ & Elly's Oui Oul Bar, one 
of the 155 taverns, and talking casually 
about the strike. Her husband is a striker. 
As it happened a nonstriker came into the 
tavern and made what both Mrs. Fesing and 
her husband, who was present, considered 
an untoward remark. 

“I'll beat his brains out,“ said Mr. Fesing. 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said Mrs. Fesing. “I 
will.” J 

And with that Mrs. Fesing, a lady of con- 
siderable muscle, picked up the nonstriker, 
to whom she referred in loud tones as an 
indelicate scab, and threw him through a 
screen door. This was done with such 
violence that although the nonstriker landed 
outside the tavern, his shoes remained in- 
side. Mrs, Fesing is not a Communist. She 
was just sore. 

Stubborn independence, perhaps a little 
slow to be asserted but asserted with em- 
phasis when at last it is, is a prime ingredient 
in the Sheboygan personality—which is to 
say, in the personalities of the Kohler 
strikers. But the identical ingredient is also 
prominent in the personality of the strikers" 
archopponent, Herbert V. Kohler, president 
and board chairman of the company. He too 
stems from the rugged Teutonic stock and 
he too, even at the age of 65, is as tough as 
an oak post. There may be minor differences 
in education and other matters, but the 
principal difference between Herbert V- 
Kohler and the strikers is that Herbert V. 
Kohler has all the money. Exactly how much 
money he has is no one’s business, but his 
personal wealth runs well into the millions 
and the tangible net worth of his company 
is about $40 million. 

The Kohler family has been prominent in 
Wisconsin politics, 2 Kohlers having held 
the governorship—Walter J. Kohler, Her- 
bert’s half-brother, in 1929-30, and Walter 
J. Kohler Jr., Herbert's half-nephew, in 1951- 
56. The Kohler Co. has also done its part 
in philanthropies, having given large sums 
to Sheboygan churches over the years and 
having donated so much to the local hos- 
pital that a new wing was named Kohler 
Pavilion, “Nobody says Herb is a bad- 
hearted man,” one of the strikers observes- 
“He's not mean, He just tromps on us out 
of habit.” 

For many years the Kohlers, in running 
their family business, have been sedulous 
practitioners of old-fashioned paternalism, 
or father-knows-bestism. The union some- 
times refers to this as benevolent dictator- 
ship, but more often omits the benevolent- 
In reply, Herbert V. Kohler stoutly maintains 
that it is the union which practices dictator- 
ship, the union which tries to tell him how 
to operate, and that this is a damnable out- 
rage. 

The Kohler Co. was founded by Herbert's 
father, John M. Kohler, in 1873. Herbert V. 
Kohler has been working full time in the 
company ever since 1914, and much of its 
growth and success is attributable to his 
hard work. Is there, he asks, something 
wrong with success and the accumulation 
of wealth? Is there some good reason why 
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Some outsider should move into his plant 
ee tell him what to do—particularly those 
from Detroit, who run the inter- 
national union, and who ought to stay home 
and keep their noses out of the little family 
Quarrel in Sheboygan? 
The little family quarrel has been simmer- 
a for many years. When the grandfathers 
Sheboygan came to America they brought 
with them the memory of the landlord- 
Peasant relationship they had known in 
rela y- They had rebelled against this 
net ung in its harshest form, but were 
5 unwilling to accept it in a watered-down 
: Fer At the Kohler Co. they slipped into 
easily, and a long time passed before they 
pegan to think there was anything uncom- 
Ortable or undignified about it. There were, 
— old days, no summer vacations for 
e Pworkers, but the company did see that 
2 married man got a goose for Christmas, 
nite a, Single man a wallet or a pocket- 
ir * Hours were long, wages were low, but 
t man died, the company saw that his 
amily got $100. 
long ago aš 1913 the then president of 
dulid 2 Pan, Walter J. Kohler, began to 
em & model community in which Kohler 
Ployees might live. This was an ad- 
indeed a radical thing for manage- 
ate to do, Moreover the model commu- 
fae Was no drab “company town. It was 
x loon is a handsome, landscaped village 
shown homes, close beside the plant. It is 
Kohler On Wisconsin maps as the village of 
name and accounts for the company’s trade 
me, ra gd of Kohler. 
's a fine place,” says a striker. 
Bic we was a catoh to it. Today there 
Worker Supervisors for every production 
days anne there. But even in the old 
have ere Was a catch. If you didn’t be- 
you ‘Sie Way the boss wanted, they'd throw 
to have 5 your home. That's a strong grip 
home ai a man—not only his job but his 
Kohler Co. introduced a pen- 
Somewhat in advance, at least 
y, of the rest of United States 
1 this instance too there were 
tions Of a breakaway from old-world condi- 
the 3 today the pension plan is one of 
z talking points when it sets out to 
In a UAW strike publica- 


d a pension of $5.93 a 
s why he's kept on working. 
wife, 


wa 
Benth. That' 


1 
f Prum d. at last found intolerable was the 
the fact Tety of discipline maintained in 
di . a was eee based on fear, 
tha sacrifice ot personal dignity 
Patria wy became too great. There are no 
To enrys or Tom Paines in Sheboy- 
ing?” m the question, “Why are you strik- 
says, “war after man shrugs, reddens and 
8 8 got sick of kissing the fore- 
ms „or, “Well, I wanted them to 
dece 


' I don't know how 

I couldn't 8 put it, but it got 

„ KEEP BOOKS ON US” 
for the strikers questions the necessity 
to enter ime or the right of the management 
Orce it: it Is only the manner of en- 
that rankles, “They keep books 
Rot kidding Te files," a striker says. “I’m 
pent 6 , I mean real books. John Smith 
Green An en in the washroom. Bill 
Superviso T — about the second 
po Everything you 
talking ares down in the books, even loud 
company ughing too much. The way the 
“Suppose wanes you is by transferring you. 
you've got a nice clean daytime 
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job at high pay. I mean high for Kohter, 
maybe $2.30 an hour. You tell a joke the 
foreman doesn't think is funny, and all of a 
sudden you're on the night shift, and you've 
got a black mark on you, they're gunning for 
you. Next thing you know you're working in 
the foundry at a worse job, maybe $2 an 
hour. It's hotter than hell in the foundry, 
but not hot enough, so they put you in the 
pottery. Did you ever work around a kiln 
at 2,400 degrees, Buster? For maybe $1.85 an 
hour? Then they pull you off that and make 
you a sweeper, $1.30 an hour—you can't do 
a thing about it, except quit. A young guy, 
he can quit, but I've seen men way past 60, 
guys who used to have good jobs, pushing 
brooms on the night shift. They can't quit 
because nobody else will hire them.” 

In almost all of United States industry 
today, grievances arising from disciplinary 
transfers and the downgrading of elderly men 
are submitted to arbitration. There are 
clauses providing for arbitration, not only of 
transfer cases but of various other grievances, 
in approximately 93 percent of the labor 
contracts now in force. The Kohler Co., 
however, will not agree to arbitration. 
Herbert V. Kohler takes the view that arbi- 
tration is a surrender of management's func- 
tion. 

The Kohler workers have been trying for 
more than 25 years to force some sort of 


satisfactory grievance-arbitration mecha- 


nism on the management. In the early 
1930’s many of them joined an AFL union 
which recruited in the plant, hoping to 
achieve a position of strength from which 
to negotiate. The management opposed the 
union; a strike and a bloody battle ensued. 
In July 1934 there was a riot outside the 
gates of the plant which was quelled with 
tear gas and gunfire, resulting in the death 
of 2 men and the wounding of 28 others, 
all strikers or spectators, The AFL union 
was broken. 

In the middle 1930's a company union, 
the Kohler Workers Association, was f 
with the encouragement of the managemen 
The KWA had no affiliation with any out- 
side group. It also had no strength. 

In 1952 the UAW began to organize the 
plant, and after several months of furtive 
work succeeded in enlisting a majority of 
the production -workers. 

The motivation of the Kohler workers in 
joining the UAW cannot be overstressed. It 
was not because they were interested in ad- 
vanced politico-economic theories; the phrase 
“class struggle“ to them was something that 
might be applied to a high-school ball game. 
It was not because they were greedy for 
more money; their pay was not high by the 
standards of Detroit or Gary, but it was good 
for the Sheboygan area and they were rea- 
sonably content with it. All they wanted to 
do was to get the foremen off their backs. 
This required that they go out and get a 
big, husky friend to help them, If the big, 
husky friend had some advanced ideas, the 
workers were not concerned, They just 
wanted muscles. 

The first contract negotiated between the 
Kohler Co. and UAW Local 833, as the 
new union was numbered, ran for a period 
of 1 year and expired early in 1954. It did 
not have an arbitration clause that satisfied 
the union members, having been negotiated 
rather gingerly. Neither side was anxious, 
at the outset, to provoke a fight. But before 
the contract expired both sides served notice 
that they would not renew it, and the lines 
of battle began to form. 

The executives of the Kohler Co., including 
Herbert V. Kohler and his chief attorney and 
negotiator, Lyman Conger, have a great deal 
in common with the executives of the inter- 
national UAW including President Walter 
Reuther and Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey, 
The remark may cause them to choke on their 
cigars but it is nonetheless true. Politically 


and in economic theory, needless to say, they z 
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have basic differences. But they are all good 
citizens of the Republic, honorable men, and 
they are nearly identical in matters of 
courage, stubbornness and the willingness to 
fight for a cause. It is a pity that the four 
men, as a team, cannot go and negotiate 
something with the Russians, as they would 
doubtless come back with Bulganin's goatee, 
And it is a pity that the 4 men, as 2 teams, 
had to square off against each other. 

Herbert V. Kohler approached the battle 
determined not only to hold his ground but, 
if he could, to smash the union. He made 
no bones about it. In reference to the fact 
that the Taft-Hartley law requires employ- 
ers, as well as employees, to bargain, he 
agreed that he did have to bargain with them 
but was heard to say, “You don't have to give 
them anything to bargain.” 

The executives of the international VAW 
they, rather than the local's executives, are 
the ones who call the shots—approached the 
battle determined to make Kohler yield or to 
leave him dead in the market place as an 
example to any other employers who might 
try to go back to 1928. And so the ultra- 
conservative employer and the ultraliberal 
union took each other by the throat. 


A FINAL, ODD CIRCUMSTANCE 


Before the demands of the union and the 
replies of the management are brought up, 
there is a final bit of circumstance that 
should be pointed out. It is one of those 
minuscule, silly things that have, all too 
often, ponderous influence on the affairs of 
men, like the fact that Adler did not popu- 
larize elevator shoes until far too late to 
save the world from Napoleon. As it hap- 
pens, Emil Mazey, of the UAW, is a vet- 
eran of many a battle on the picket line, a 
rugged, aggressive citizen who would never 
under any circumstances be called pretty, 
Emil Mazey no doubt has a heart of pure 
gold, believes in home, the flag, and mother, 
and loves children and dogs. But he does 
look as though, words having failed, he might 
settle an argument with a two-by-four. Ly- 
man Conger, the Kohler negotiator, is no 
doubt at heart the living embodiment of the 
Boy Scout oath, a kindly and gentle fellow 
altogether. But he does look as though, as 
a traffic judge, he might jail his mother for 
double parking. 

That Conger and Mazey should have come 
face to face at a negotiating table was a 
most unhappy coincidence, but it happened. 
Mazey set the tone of things at an early 
session when he walked into the room, 
skewered Conger with a gimlet stare and 
said, Well, here I am. Let's stop fooling 
around, and sign a contract.” Conger re- 
plied with a rasping noise, and they were off. 

The opening demands of the UAW might 
have made even old Sam Gompers’ hair stand 
on end. Some of them were “straw men,” 
set up for the company negotiators to de- 
molish so that they might more readily ac- 
cept other demands. However, a partial list 
of them, as Herbert Kohler bitterly recites 
them in his public speeches, makes gloomy 
reading for any employer anywhere. “The 
union shop—the outrage of compulsory 
unionism—was one of the demands we re- 
fused,” Kohler says. “Others included: No 
shop rules without the union’s agreement; 
no increase or reduction of hours without 
the union's agreement; no subcontracting of 
work without the union's permission; auto- 
matic wage progressions with no merit in- 
creases; promotions on a strict seniority 
basis.” . 

As anyone who has tried to run even a 
lemonade stand knows, these are rugged de- 
mands, and Kohler's description of them as 
a collective outrage may make a great deal 
of sense. Mingled with them were other, 
more reasonable demands concerning wages 
and pensions, and the eminently reasonable 
demand concerning arbitration. However, 
the company’s reply, in sum, was a firm No,“ 
now and forever, to everything. 
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When the strike began some 2,600 of the 
plant's 4.200 workers walked out. (The re- 
maining 1,600 included supervisory person- 
nel, executives, clerical workers, and non=- 
union members.) A mass picket line was 
thrown around the plant, in violation of 
both State and Federal law, and the company 
was completely out of production for 54 
days. When the picket line was reduced to 
legal size, sorne nonunion men went back to 
work, and soon a large force of strikebreakers 
was taken on, mostly from nearby rural 
areas. Within a few months the plant was 
again producing at nearly full capacity, 
Three years later the plant is still producing, 
with perhaps 2,000 strikebreakers inside, and 
the pickets still outside. 

SUPPORTING THE STRIKERS 

After the strikebreakers moved in, the 
UAW undertook one of the most expensive 
financial ventures in United States labor 
history. Drawing on its large strike fund 
(currently $22 million), which is constantly 
maintained by contributions from the 1.3 
million members of the international union, 
the UAW began to support all of the strikers 
and their families. A system of allowances 
was established in which each striker was 
paid $15 a week for food för himself and his 
wife, with an additional $3 for each child. 
All or part of the striker's rent, or the inter- 
est on his mortgage, was paid by the union. 
In addition, each striker received 625 per 
week to cover routine living expenses, 

The UAW supported the strikers for 2 
years, pumping about $10 million into Che- 
boygan (local merchants, who might have 
been ruined by the strike, have never felt its 
full impact). Last April, the Kohler Co. 
having shown no signs of surrender, the 
union terminated the support plan and be- 
gan to find jobs for the strikers. Today only 
about 300 strikers are carried on the union's 
support rolls, enough to maintain the picket 
line and perform other work connected with 
the strike, All others are now supporting 
themselves. Many commute to work in Mil- 
Waukee, others have quit the union and 


gone back to work at Kohler, and some have 


moved out of Sheboygan forever. In all, 
nearly 200 families have taken the latter 
course, a lonesome road for people whose 
roots lay deep in the community. 

The end of the support plan merely 
marked a change in union strategy; the 
rapid expansion of the hoycott. 

The boycott functions like a sales organi- 
vation in reverse. The union has divided 
the Nation into 12 unsales territories, in each 
of which hardworking, full-time unsales- 
men constantly call on potential Kohler cus- 
tomers, trying to unsell them on the Kohler 
line. The union's unsalesmen are instructed 
not to threaten anyone, although there are 
those who see an implied threat in their 
very appearance on the scene. The unsales- 
men merely say, Don't buy Kohler,” never, 
Don't buy Kohler—or else.” Of course, 
there are building contractors who have 
Jumped to conclusions. Recently in Los 
Angeles, for example, a contractor canceled 
an order for $100,000 worth of Kohler plumb- 
ing fixtures, on the ground that it might 
take his plumbers too long to Install them. 
“They have to install them,” he says, “be- 
cause that’s the law. But you take a union 
plumber who can set 7 or 8 toilets a day. 
If he’s—well—unfamiliar with Kohler ware, 
maybe he can only set 3 or 4 a day. I can 
go broke that way.” 

The union's unsalesmen have an unsales 
talk directed at consumers as well. “These 
bathtubs, lady,” they say, “are made by what 
you might call scabs, who don’t know their 
ears from their elbows. Just ignorant farm- 
ers, mostly. Now, you've seen a ring around 
a bathtub, lady—but wait'll you see the ring 
that can form around this bathtub. You 
can grow mushrooms in it.” 

Direct mail also plays an important part 
in the boycott, The UAW maintains a large 
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clerical staff in Sheboygan, which in the past 
year has sent out more than one million 
pieces of mall to contractors, architects and 
consumers. Moreover, almost every union 
publication in the country has received, and 
printed, news releases about the boycott. 

“The boycott?” says the Kohler Co.’s Ly- 
man Conger. “Why, it’s not hurting us a bit. 
It’s helping us. It helps us for the obvious 
reason that it makes people angry. Nobody 
wants to be told what to buy and what not 
to. That turns people against the union, 
and they get so they insist on Kohler 
products.” 

In reply to the unsalesmen's claim that 
strikebreaker-made Kahler products are 
somehow inferior, Conger points to the rate 
of complaints lodged with the company con- 
cerning faulty goods. Today, he says, the 
percentage of complaints is lower than it 
was before the strike. 

Without an acetylene torch it is impossible 
to obtain the company’s financial figures. 
However, the company files annual tax re- 
turns with the state of Wisconsin, and on the 
basis of these it would seem that the boy- 
cott has not yet had any wrecking effect, 
For 1956, during the last 8 months of which 
the boycott was in full swing, the company 
paid $336,856 in State income tax. For 1953, 
the last full year before the strike began, it 
paid $390,508. The difference of $53,652 may 
indicate some loss because of the boycott, or 
it may merely reflect a normal increase in 
the company’s production costs. In any case 
it scarcely reveals a staggering drop in gross 
income. Today the union contends that the 
boycott is just beginning to operate effec- 
tively, and that the 1957 figures will show 
that Kohler’s gross sales are more than 50 
percent below the prestrike level. In the 
past few months, the union says, carload 
shipments from the plant have fallen from 
a prestrike monthly average of 264 to a cur- 
rent 130, and the production man-hours per 
week have dropped from 155,161 to 78,225. 
This the company firmly denies. When the 
1957 tax return is finally available—and if 
the company does not later apply for a 
rebate—someone's contention will look 
rather feeble. 

“PEOPLE,” A RUSTY WORD 

At the bottom of all the figures, buried 
under the claims and counterclaims, de- 
mands and refusals, speeches, broadcasts and 
written reports, there are some people. 
“People” is a rusty word in this business, so 
little used that it almost requires definition. 
However, with a little effort the principals 
in the dispute may recall what people are: 
the ones with the holes in their shoes, the 
higher vetebrates who bleed when they cut 
themselves shaving, and upon occasion are 
capable of thought and tears. 

Frederick Kuehlmann fits the definition. 
He is 52 years old, has lived in Sheboygan all 
his life and worked for Kohler for 30 years. 
He is still working for Kohler, which makes 
his a scab, as the strikers say. He is not a 
big man, but wiry and well made. For the 
past 15 years he has been severely afflicted 
with arthritis. He works in the Kohler 
shipping department at a clerical job that 
requires little physical effort. 

Kuehlmann did not join the U. A. W. when 
it unionized the plant. “I had nothing 
against it,” he says. “I just never joined it, 
Quite a few guys never joined it.“ Primar- 
ily Kuehlmann wanted to say out of trouble: 
“At my age, and with arthritis, do you think 
I could get a job anywhere if I got fired or 
went on strike?” Kuehlmann must support 
his wife, his youngest son and a teen-aged 
daughter. He has two older sons, but they 
now support themselves. 

As soon as Kuehlman returned to work at 
Kohler, which he did in 1954 shortly after 
the mass picket line was removed, he be- 
gan to have trouble. Some of his old friends 
stopped speaking to him. One morning as 
he drove to work he noticed what the 
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thought was rainwater on the hood and 
fenders of his car, which he had left out- 
doors all night. It turned out to be sul- 
Phuric acid. “A little while after that,” he 
says, “they slashed all my tires, I got some 
new tires and they slashed them too. They 
did it four times.“ 

For the first 2 years of the strike Kuehl- 
mann's phone rang constantly at night. “I 
mean late at night, like about 2 o'clock. 
They must have called me at least 150 times. 
I'd pick up the phone and there'd be a voice. 
“You dirty, rotten, lousy, yellow scab.““ 
They’d never say who they were. 

“We used to live in an apartment above 
a store.“ Kuehlmann says. “But I saved 
my money and I bought this old house. A 
real wreck. But my older boys and I worked 
on it for half a year and we fixed it up goqd. 
We just had it finished, pine paneling and 
a wall-to-wall carpet and everything my wife 
and I always wanted. I was sitting in the 
living room, smoking a cigarette and admir- 
ing the place about 11 o'clock at night. My 
wife was in bed already. I was sitting 
there, and then Bang! Bang! Three quart 
jars full of red paint busted through the 
windows end smashed all over the place. 
I don't want to hurt anybody. I just want 
to make a living.” 

Kuehlmann’s case is typical of many in 
Sheboygan. Today the violence and van- 
dalism have largely disappeared, there hav- 
ing been no sérious cases since late in 1956, 
but the memory and the expectancy of them 
are always present. 

AN OLD SHEPROYGAN RESIDENT 


Leo Breirather is 42, He lives with his 
wife, Beulah, and their three children in & 
small house on the outskirts of Sheboygan. 
He bullt the house, which is of brick, with 
his own hands, having a great deal of energy 
and desire to get on in the world. Brel- 
rather's family has been established in the 
Sheboygan area for a long time. His father 
worked for Kohler for many years, and 
Brelxather himself had been employed there 
for 20 years prior to 1954. He sometimes 
makes a point of this in conversation, be- 
cause it amuses him that Kohler executives 
should say, as they sometimes do, that the 
trouble in Sheboygan is caused by outsiders. 

Breirather is one of the strikers who are 
still supported by the union. He is chief 
steward of local 833 and has an important 
job in the boycott. The supervisor of the 
entire operation is Donald Rand, an inter- 
national representative of the UAW whose 
Office is in Detroit. Rand comes to Sheboy- 
gan only once a week, and in his absence 
Breirather is in charge. 

Before the strike Breirather worked about 
45 hours a week at Kohler and made about 
$80. Today he works fully 70 hours a week 
and can barely exist on the money the 
union pays him. He lives mainly on boiled 
dinners and tenacity, and it pains him to 
see his children deprived of the things he 
might have given them. After 3 years of 
strike he does not enjoy thinking about the 
future; sometimes he can see the trouble in 
Sheboygan stretching beyond the horizon. 
“Last Christmas,” he says, “we had a little 
party here for the strikers and their kids. 
After it was over, some of the strikers got 
to talking about mistakes we'd made in 
planning the party, and I heard one of them 
say, ‘Next Christmas we'll do it differently.” 


And I thought to myself, my God.“ 


Breirather is at heart a constructive, solid 
citizen—the brick house perhaps is a token 
of this. He wants to build something, not 
to destroy anything. He knows that if his 
work in the boycott eventually succeeds he 
will ruin the company, and thus remové 
the principal source of employment in the 
area for men like himself. He knows that 
as he tries to strangle Kohler he strangles 
Breirather, but he will not and cannot quit. 
A student of Greek tragedy would feel at 
home in Sheboygan. 
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Bretrather is willing to talk in detail about 
the 8 mae to be quoted publicly. Other 
There is good reason for 
this. Whenever Breirather or any other 
a oe Makes a remark which receives pub- 
tention, researchers employed by the 
ae Co. transcribe it and swear an aff- 
concerning it. On the basis of hun- 
of such affidavits—enough, quite lit- 
erally, to fill 4 large yolumes—the company 
whe compiled a blacklist of 89 individuals 
be are never under any circumstances ta 
Feemployed if and when the strike ends, 
Breirather is one of the 89, and has nothing 
More to lose, 
8 on that list,” says Breirather, because 
ia 3 steward of the union. Kohler says 
't trying to smash the union, but by 
ton 833 the 89 names on that list 
all th the president, the vice president, and 
e Officers of the union, along 
whe? committee heads and everyone else 
s held an important union job.” 

strik Problem of reemployment for the 
ers has become, after arbitration, the 
Kohler Teal issue of the strike. 
tains in hiring strikebreakers for his plant, 
be aller age & promise that they would never 
digg by strikers when the 
Perba is at last settled. Today there are 
5 Ps 1,500 strikers, working at temporary 
return to t jobs elsewhere, who would 
ment Kohler after an honorable settle- 
that it ever, the company maintains 
cannot rehire them, and will not re- 

the 89 b; men. 
that n atians the union has indicated 
1 * ares not an insoluble problem. There 
and if y brisk labor turnover at Kohler, 
a prefer returning strikers are placed on 
soon as jut! hiring list and given jobs as 
take cara oo become available, this might 
acts in of the situation, so long as Kohler 
ably de good faith and does not unreason- 
lay the rehiring. As for the 89 spe- 


dreadt the union again mentions the 
word “arbitration.” Not all are 
guilty Eker: Some no doubt have been 
The arbi lence and should not be rehired, 
There trators can settle that. 
slong eae been countless negotiating ses- 
Many ber, the strike began, and there were 
tried to m All manner of men have 
members ediate—various political wheels, 
7 the National Labor Relations 
Who was oe half-nephew Walter, 
made the vernor of Wisconsin when he 
attempt. (Uncle Herbert replied 
000 well Walter in a public letter of some 
Which 3 words, the substance of 
recent Don't bother me, boy.”) The 
by thr attempt at conciliation was 
™en—Pather 5 nationally prominent clergy- 
Lipman an John F. Cronin, Rabbi Eugene 
Who a 17 — Dr. Cameron P. Han 
represe get union and com 
in 8 to attend exploratory tie 
this year” New York, and Sheboygan early 
began to But last April 26, when the talks 
attempt ace & Specific turn, the mediation 
nation trom ed, in an outburst of recrimi- 
ars scheduf both sides. No further talks 
The bie oe 


big ie — Detroit has long 
the remarkably tough 

the n 80 outraged Herbert Kohler at 
tled on y the strike could be set- 
tration sr terms: insert a standard arbi- 
anism fen in the contract; set up a 
reasonable kim Ge hiring the strikers within a 
cial ime; and arbitrate the 89 spe- 
= 8 that Herbert Koh- 
recen ge over big labor, which 

Of losing Pure has not been in the habit 
defensive Fuments. Today big labor is in a 
Currents 8 because of the changing 
Hons of thay public Opinion and the opera- 


1 


of the ly sad apple, Dave Beck 
Mazey mar ner f Walter Reuther and Emil 
it wise or „ot in the immediate future find 


convenient to throw enough men 
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and money into the boycott to make it a real 
buster. 

Herbert Kohler, therefore, Is in a position 
of strength and, in some quarters, honor, 
His conservative colleagues are delighted to 
see any union lose any argument and a great 
many middle-of-the-road Americans are not 
displeased to see big labor receive an occa- 
sional belt in the chops. Keep things from 
getting monotonous. 7 

But some settlement remains to be made 
between Herbert Kohler and little labor, the 
decent, courageous men who worked in his 
plumbing factory and struck because their 
sense of personal dignity demanded it. Such 
a settlement cannot be made unless Kohler 
himself accepts a measure of defeat. And 
there they stand—a partial winner who must 
take some loss, and a loser who must be 
given some gain. Neither side can win the 
strike in any clear-cut fashion. At the mo- 
ment the company is ahead, but times 
change. If the strikers cannot be given peace 
with honor, then the dispute will drag on 
bitterly, interminably, fruitlessly. 


Leadership, Work, Money Win Victory 
for Ohio G. O. P. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Detroit News of May 27, 1957: 
LEADERSHIP, WORK, MONEY WIN VICTORY FOR 

Oxnto G. O. P. 
(By Will Muller) 

CoL_umsvs, OHIO, May 27.—Three successive 
comeback victories haye put the Ohio Re- 
publican organization in fine form today for 
a double test in 1958. P 

Under a 1956 constitutional amendment, 
Republican Gov. C. William O'Neill and his 
elective cabinet will be running for 4-year 
instead of 2-year terms. 

So, too, will be Ohio's 34 State senators, 
of whom 22 are Republicans. The State's 
139 house members, of whom 97 are Re- 
publicans, will continue to run for 2-year 
terms. 

MOSTLY INCUMBENTS 


Between now and February 1958, the filing 
deadline, Republican United States Senator 
Jonn W. BRIcKEr must decide whether to run 
again or retire. 

If Bricker runs, it will be the first time 
since 1928 that Ohio Republicans were able 
to set a complete array of incumbents in the 
field in a statewide partisan election. 

It is this recovery of the Ohio Republican 
Party from 1950 desperation that has State 
Republican chairmen from both coasts writ- 
ing party headquarters here. 

They are sure that Ohio's Republican 
Chairman Ray C. Bliss has discovered some 
magic formula that will grow winning Re- 
publican candidates in Democratic soil. 

WINNING FORMULA 


And so Bliss has. His formula consists of 
leadership, organization, money, candi- 
dates—and unselfish hard work. t 

In contract to Ohio, Michigan in 1958 will 
see a buffeted Republican Party struggling 
mightily to save United States Senator 
CHARLES E. Porrer and put a full ticket of 
State candidates in the field. 
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If Bricker doesn't run in Ohio, there's a 
line of replacements waiting that stretches 
from the Mahoning Valley to the cornfields, 

“We've got candidates running out of our 
ears,” says Bliss happily. “It wasn't this way 
a few years ago.” 

LEARNED TO WORK 


Eight years ago, businessmen didn’t find 
Republican activity an asset. They pre- 
ferred buying a ticket to a $100-a-plate fund- 
raising dinner to punching doorbells for the 
party—like many Michigan Republicans 
today. 

But, almost overnight, contributing to the 
party and being seen at its rallies became 
“the thing to do.” Under the new regime in 
Ohio, party workers are learning that work is 
as important as money. Politics has joined 
the country club. 

“The Republican Party is lucky to have 
Henry Ford II as a contributor,” says Bliss. 
“But think of what the effect would be if he 
also did a little canvassing in his precinct. 

“Everybody in the Ford organization sud- 
denly would decide a little political partici- 
pation would help his own chances of getting 
ahead.” 

HAVE GOOD FACILITIES 


A look at the party organization, built on 
the ruins of 1948, which will go into battle 
here in 1958, would tempt a Michigan Re- 
publican to move southward. 

Party headquarters occupies a full floor. 
It has everything from a photographic 
laboratory to a newspaper clipping file and 
research facilities equal to that of many daily 
newspapers. ; 

Among his 15-member staff, the $18,000-a< 
year chairman has top-notch assistants. 
They're veterans, and they all say they'll 
stick—but only as long as Bliss does. 

There’s Robert M. Krier, immediate as- 
sistant to Bliss, a Columbus attorney; Joseph 
John Flanagan, sharp in mind as he is rotund 
of figure, publicity consultant, former news- 
man, former aid to BRICKER. 


NO STRINGS ON AVREN 


And there's Frank E. Avren, who says 
Bliss, has one trouble. He may have “8,000 
ideas and only 1,000 of them will be good.” 
His field is publicity. 

A block away is the office of the Ohio 
Republican Finance Committee, charged 
with raising the budget Chairman Bliss 
sets—and turning it over with “no strings 
attached and no favors asked.” 

The finance committee, every election year, 
hires a professional soliciting firm to direct 
a united foundation type money raising drive 
for the party in Ohio. It hits the eight big 
cities, only the richest of the counties, 


EIGHTY-EIGHT ACTIVE CHAIRMEN 


The Republican State Central and Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Bliss is chairman, 
gets only the money for the statewide cam- 
paign. 

Every 1 of Ohio's 88 counties has an active 
chairman. If he isn't active, he can retire. 
Few do as long as they can deliver, for in 
Ohio the county chairman is a king. 

All State partonage is settled between 
county chairmen and the Governor. All 
post office appointments are agreed upon 
between county chairmen and Republican 
Congressmen. } 

Bliss, National Committeewoman Katha- 
rine Kennedy Brown, and National Commit- 
teeman Clarence J. Brown sit with Senator 
Bricker to decide Federal appointees, 

CAN BE REACHED 

Permanent county headquarters are main- 
tained the year around in most big cities. 
In the smaller counties, the chairmen have 
businesses or political quarters of their own 
where they can be reached by party workers 
any day. 2 
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The State headquarters publishes a pa- 
per—the Republican News—weekly, In elec- 
tion years, special editions may be printed 
for every county. Rarely does it quote 
Chairman Bliss—always the candidates. 

There's no room for cliques and factions 
in Ohio. The Republican Party is owned 
locally. A committeeman is elected in each 
precinct. The committeemen—not the par- 
ty nominees, as in Michigan—choose the 
county chairmen, 

PACKAGE LITERATURE 


Ohio has no party convention system, such 
as picks Michgan's State chairman. Here, 
the members of the party's State central 
committee run for election by congressional 
districts in the primary elections. 

The elected State committeemen pick their 
own chairman. Everybody in the organiza- 
tion owns a piece of the party, a portion of 
its platform, a share in its winnings. 

Bliss insists on package“ campaign liter- 
ature. That means that literature printed 
at party expense carries the entire list of 
Republican candidates who will appear on 
the ticket where the literature is distrib- 
uted—from President to-sherit. 

The party headquarters here is in strange 
contrast to that bare building at 400 North 
Capital, Lansing, owend by the Lincoln Land 
Co. and used as a State center by Michigan 
Republicans, 

UNOFFICIAL GOVERNOR 


From February 9, 1949, until January 1 
of this year, Bliss was the unofficial “Re- 
publican governor” of Ohio, with Democratic 
Governor Frank J. Lauscue sitting in the 
capitol less than a block away. 

Every Monday night, legislators trooped 
to party headquarters. There, policy was 
written, legislation discussed, the general 
direction of the Republican lawmakers de- 
termined. 

Bliss never went to the capitol. The law- 
makers came to headquarters. They shaped 
up and hammered through most of each 
years’ party platform, even in the lean time 
when Republican legislators were in the mi- 
nority. 

VICTORY ONLY GOAL 

Governor ONeill holds those party legis- 
lative conferences now. His is the responsi- 
bility, Bliss says he’s glad to “get out from 
under the responsibility.” 

Through Ohio, now, there’s talk that jeal- 
ousy over power may alienate Bliss and 
O'Neil. Bliss belittles that report. 

“There's nothing I want but victory for 
for the party,” says Bliss. “I've got an in- 
surance business needing me in Akron.” 

Today, though, Bliss may not know it, 
there’s one more world for him to conquer. 
Betty, the girl who runs the creaky elevator 
up to the chairman's office, is still a Demo- 
crat. 


Address of Robert E. Merriam, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Before 
the Seventh Annual Conference Na- 
tional Society for Business Budgeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 


I am inserting in the RECORD a very in- 
formative address delivered by Assistant 
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Director of the Budget Robert E. Mer- 

riam, at the seventh annual confer- 

ence of the National Society for Business 

Budgeting, held in Chicago on May 23. 
The address follows: 


ADDRESS or ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, BEFORE THE 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, NATIONAL 
Soctery ror BUSINESS BUDGETING, PALMER 
HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thanks to certain events in Washington 
in the past several months, the art of budg- 
eteering is now very much on everybody's 
minds. For this I honestly believe we 
should all be most thankful. Far too many 
people think of a budget as an extremely dry, 
technical, painful, and perhaps useless docu- 
ment. Budgetmakers, from family head to 
Federal Budget Director, are at best thought 
of as necessary evils and at worst as the 
chosen instruments of the devil. If my 
children are any sample of the reaction of 
those subjected to budget limitations, one 
doesn't ever win any popularity contests in 
his budgetmaking activities. I would sus- 
pect that you may have had some of the 
same reactions in your own jobs. Perhaps 
the main point of departure between us, you 
and me, is that we in government must con- 
sider not only the operators who resent the 
limitations we place on their spending— 
but we also must take into account, and 
rightly, the billpayers who seem to be some- 
what upset because we haven't placed enough 
limitations on this spending. 

I am glad to note from your program that 
you are looking at budgetmaking from every 
direction—inside out, upside down, right 
side up, and from the human angle. While 
it would take many hours, or eyen days, to 
look at the Federal budget from all these 
angles, I would at least like to clear away 
a little of the debris and oratory and discuss 
with you some of the myths circulating about 
the 1958 Federal budget. 

1. What is the Federal budget? 

The budget is a plan that can be locked 
at in at least 3 ways 

The consolidated cash budget, represents a 
summation of the cash intake and outgo of 
the Federal Government, including trans- 
actions of trust funds. Many economists 
agree that this representation of the flow 
of money into and out of the Treasury is 
the best indication of inflationary or defia- 
tionary effects of Government transactions. 
Very few people even look at these figures. 

The appropriation budget represents the 
new spending authority to be enacted by the 
Congress for any one year. These are the 
proposals with which the Congress is now 
wrestling. Actually, the recommended ap- 
propriation budget is $73.8 billion. 

The expenditure budget represents the 
President’s estimate of what will actually 
be spent in a fiscal year by the various agen- 
cies of Government as a result of new spend- 
ing authority granted both by the current 
Congress and from spending authority al- 
ready available from previous congressional 
authorizations. The estimate for fiscal 1958 
is $71.8 billion. Two-thirds of these dollars 
will be spent as a result of spending au- 
thority granted by this Congress, but one- 
third of the dollars actually expended in 
1958 will come from previously granted 
spending authority (some of it made as long 
as 5 years ago). It is the expenditures that 
determine how much tax revenue we must 
have to pay our bills each year—and there- 
fore this budget is the significant one in 
determining tax rates. Also, it is the com- 
parison between the expenditure budget and 
the actual receipts to the Treasury that 
gives us our estimate of budget deflict or 
surplus. The real budget, then—as all of 
us usually think of it—and the surplus 
(which we like to talk about) or deficit 
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(which we like to forget), Is the expenditure 
budget. 

2. Which of these budgets is the Congress 
considering? 

The proposals for new spending author- 
ity—the appropriation budget—is what the 
Congress now has before it. As has already 
been indicated, some of these proposals do 
not necessarily have a direct effect on actual 
expenditures for the next year. 

But there are other complications. The 
box scores which many papers are now run- 
ning on cuts made by the Congress in 
presidential requests for new spending au- 
thority in the annual appropriation bills 
usually fails to consider the fact that spe- 
cific dollar authorization for new spending 
authority often is embodied in substantive 
legislation which does not go through the 
Appropriations Committees. In the lar 
session of Congress, for example, over $4 
billion of new spending authority was au- 
thorized by the Congress without reference 
to the Appropriations Committees. And al- 
ready this year, one pending bill which was 
not referred to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees—the housing legislation—adds as much 
new spending authority to the President's 
proposals as has been eliminated by all the 
Eaa actions to date on appropriations 

ills. j 
In addition, many of the cuts in new spend- 
ing authority which have been voted by the 
House may not reduce actual expenditures 
in the next year. For example, veterans’ 
compensation and pensions and related bene- 
fits are based on a formula which is written 
into law. The payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to eligible veterans are mandatory: 
The House cut $193 million from the Presi- 
dent's estimate of what would be needed to 
meet these mandatory payments next year, 
on the ground that the estimate might be 5 
percent too high. But the estimate is based 
on long experience in computing the require- 
ments, and has usually proved accurate. If 
one followed the House reasoning, ne could 
just as easily say that the estimate is 5 per- 
cent too low. If the judgment of the House 
is wrong, this money will have to be appro- 
priated before the end of the fiscal year. 

To illustrate further, in the fiscal year 1956 
nearly a billion dollars was added to the new 
spending authority for the departments bY 
supplemental appropriations which were 
made after the regular appropriation bills 
were enacted. In some instances, appropri- 
ations committee reports specifically state 
that if the new spending authority which i$ 
granted is not enough, the department 
should come back for more. 

The long and short of it is summed up in 
this week's report of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. They indicate 
that 1958 budget expenditures will be higher 
than originally estimated, regardless of what 
the Congress does on pending appropriation 
bills. As has already been revealed, defense 
expenditures are running considerably higher 
than expected. 

3. Are there a lot of new programs in the 
budget? 

Undoubtedly, you have -read statements 
that there are many new programs in this 
budget. The implication has been that the 
administration was entering countless fields 
of new endeavor in a blind spending of the 
people's money. 

Fact 1: We identify 13 so-called new Fed-. 
eral-aid programs in the President's 1958 
budget request. They involve estimated ex- 
penditures in 1958 of $248 million, of 
$185 million is for Federal aid to school con- 
struction. Of the remaining $63 million i” 
expenditures, one-half is for: Disaster loans 
for small-business enterprises, such as thos? 
wiped out in the New England floods of 1955: 
a nuclear indemnity program which 
make it possible, we hope, for private enter 
prise to build and develop nuclear po 
facilities rather than the Federal Gover?” 
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ment; and a stepped-up program of assisting 
States to organize themselves in the civil 
defense field. Most of the remainder is for a 
to (already enacted by the Congress) 
assist farmers and ranchers in the drought 
areas to reseed their grazing lands. 
Fact 2: The Congress is now considering 
many pieces of legislation, not supported by 
administration, as, for example, bills to 
Provide a general Pay raise, cost $1,750 mil- 
n; raise rates of compensation for veterans, 
Cost $170 million: authorize a federally con- 
55 dam at Hells Canyon, cost probably 
t less than $500 million; liberalize public 
be grants, cost $43 million; liberalize 
nefits payable under the War Claims Act, 
dost $100 million; liberalize Spanish-Amer- 
> War pensions, cost $20 million, etc. 
I the administration budget for 1958 
Tretantly above the low point in 1955? 
1068 is true that expenditures projected for 
imp are $7 billion higher than 1955, but the 
Pa lication that the increased spending esti- 
tes are the result of vast new-fangled pro- 
8 isn’t true. The fact is that $4.5 bil- 
ta: Of this increased expenditure is asso- 
ted directly with past wars and security 
against future ones—$2.7 billion of the in- 
Pras is in major national security items 
and Military, Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Military assistance), This is caused by 
fact Ages we are shifting to new guided 
our major deterrent weapon, but 
3 not abandon our older, conventional 
ot 8 We have just entered into an era 
devel a apping, double costs; research and 
on ~~ meng of missiles, at a fantastic price, 
P of a complete, strong conventional 
Pons arsenal. Who is to say that at this 
Moment in the world’s history we 
d abandon either? Other parts of the 
Gr preng Since 1955 associated with past wars 
the in nt security include $263 million in 
ix the mmational field; $922 million interest 
and $5 national debt (largely war-derived); 
ata 70 million for increased veterans bene- 


oves Other increases in the budget of 1958 
ate ate total $2.8 billion. In this figure 
weal cluded salary increases for the Fed- 
lie employees, substantial increases in pub- 
grants to the States (which 
went nere authorized), increased retire- 
ly Payments by the Government, a great- 
ing torent health research program search- 
cer, Pi the cause of the modern killers—can- 
and 75 t, etc.—improvement of our parks 
er natural resources, and all of the 
170 o hings which the Government does for 
Million people. Some or all of these in- 
8. Ia this caused by price rises. 
Than} 9 aes peacetime budget? 
is „ Not a single American today 
— in the hills and valleys of Korea or 
ens 8 place. Tes, this is, in 
» & “peacetime” budget. But the 
eae far from tranquil, and for the first 
in ad Zur lives we are readying ourselves 
and 8 of possible trouble in the fervent 
Ness wi, erful hope that this state of readi- 
But thee war, 
Will, our Cost is high, Just compare, if you 
in this milt and other security spending 
Pre-ko udget—843 billion—with the last 
ity outia peacetime" military and secur- 
dime, Which was $13 billion. Perhaps 
margin N represents the determining 
Aggression ch has prevented another armed 
n somewhere in the world. 
in the y the 1958 expenditures projected 
higher thar entis budget are $32 billion 
Of this tora, at 1950 peacetime budget. 
Security 28 $30 billion is in this national 
enormous im. What can we show for this 
Percent 


— Army and Navy 50 
size, In . Air Force doubled in 
to 

their pa tal, 2,800 

1.000 ishment Scattered_over the world, with 


00 men in uniform, 

being $10 billion; a military 

instalati ops, 41,000 airplanes, and 6,200 
ns of all types in 33 countries. 
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The airplanes of 1958 go higher and faster 
and farther than their 1950 counterpart— 
and they cost over twice as much for a 
bomber and fiye times as much for a fighter. 
The submarines (nuclear now) cost twice as 
much, but they can stay under water almost 
indefinitely and they cruise under water at 
surface speed, 1950 style. 

These are gruesome and awful facts, but 
they are the price of freedom in an uncertain 
world. And we are able to hold the military 
expenditures to this rate only because of a 
relatively small investment in assistance to 
our allies, through our mutual assistance 
program, which allows them to maintain 10 
times the number of our troops, and an equal 
number of ships and planes. 

Can these enormous outlays of money be 
cut down? Yes; but in the judgment of our 
best strategists only at the risk of encourag- 
ing an unpredictable and ambitious despot- 
ism to strike again somewhere in the world, 
as he did in Korea in 1950. It’s a high price 
that we pay, but it isn’t blood. 

With all this, in the past 4 years as a 
percentage of the gross national product the 
Federal budget has been reduced from 20 per- 
cent to 16 percent, per capita expenditures 
have dropped from $469 to $416, civilian 
personne! is down 10 percent. 

Yes; a budget is merely a plan designed to 
guide us toward some goal. For you in in- 
dustry that goal is a salable product offered 
attractively to meet some need of our people, 
and to garner a profit. For those of us in 
Government that plan involves not only the 
healthy growth and development of our Na- 
tion and our people, but our national secur- 
ity and even existence as well. President 
Eisenhower's plan for 1958 is a sound one, a 
well thought out one, a sensible one, and a 
safe one. 


Congress Should Enact H. R. 7574 to 
Change the Methods of Computing the 
Basic Pay for Members of the Armed 
Forces 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak for economy. Not for the kind of 
economy which whittles and slices at 
this or that appropriation bill with hop- 
ing and longing to save a few million 
dollars. No. I speak for long-term 
continuing, self-perpetuating economy 
which will save many billions of dollars 
while at the same time paying a bonus 
of increased national defense. 

On several occasions I have introduced 
legislation aimed at rectifying the com- 
pensation of the personnel of our Armed 
Forces. I say with determination that I 
intend to go on introducing such bills 
until we have achieved a state of equity 
in the realm of military pay; until we 
reward the members of the uniformed 
services with pay comparable to that re- 
ceived by their nonmilitary counter- 
parts. I do not say commensurate with 
their value to national defense for I 
nor any other man can make an apprais- 
al of the security of the United States. 

Recently I introduced H. R. 7574 to 
change the method of computing basic 
pay for members of the uniformed sery- 
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ices. Founded on the recommendations 
of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion—the Cordiner Committee—the bill 
is aimed at instituting a modern con- 
cept of military pay and concurrently 
achieving the greater combat effectiye- 
ness of our defense forces. 

I do not claim this as the bill to end 
all military pay bills or that it is the 
panacea for all the manpower problems 
of our Armed Forces. It is also not a 
patchwork and piecemeal approach to a 
problem which canont be solved in 
small parts but which must be treated as 
one inseparable whole. My bill is a be- 
ginning and a basis for us, the Members 
of Congress, to take the greatest step 
toward real economy. As the Commit- 
tee Chairman, Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
said, “We must begin somewhere to halt 


and reverse the inflationary trend 


toward ever higher costs of Government, 
and here, for a small initial invest- 
ment, is a very promising place to start.” 

On May 14, 1957, President Eisenhower 
addressed the Nation on the size of the 
budget. He emphasized the gamble in- 
volved in reducing that portion which 
contributed to national security, and 
specifically to that part allotted to the 
Department of Defense. Relief. from 
world tension, he said, is about the only 
way to reduce military spending. The 
statement is absolutely true when applied 
to the quantity and quality of arms and 
equipment we must have to maintain our 
edge of strength over the Soviet Union 
and international communism. But the 
statement is partially misleading when 
applied to the personnel who use those 
arms and equipment. Let me explain 
this paradox. 

Today, 2,800,000 men and women 
make up our Armed Forces, Not all of 
these are engaged in supplying direct 
military defense for the country. 
Roughly 500,000 members are involved in 
formal training activities, while other 
hundreds of thousands are undergoing 
on-the-job training in operational units. 
This trainee force is a corps of ama- 
teurs in an otherwise professional organ- 
iaztion. If the time should come when 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps were thrown into combat—and let 
me say that there will be little warn- 
ing—those trainees would be of little or 
no help to the effort. 

It is taking 500,000 trainees-just to 
maintain an effective combat force and 
to support the services of 2.3 million. In 
other words, 22 percent of our personnel 
strength is noneffective, not combat- 
ready. Why is this so? Because of the 
high turnover rates in professional and 
technical skills. Because these skilled 
people leave the services and obtain em- 
ployment with higher wages in com- 
panies working in fields related to tech- 
nical military specialties. The Armed 
Forces are creating and maintaining an 
expensive training ground for industry. 
Not only this, but the turnover is cost- 
ing the country not less than $2 billion 
a year. 

The implications are obvious. This is 
& poor business practice, inefficiency. 
Any good businessman will tell you that 
@ 22-percent personal loss is poor em- 
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ployee utilization; it is nonproductivity 
and waste. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
businessmen, Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent of General Electric, has pointed out 
the guidelines for not only eliminating 
this waste but of improving the combat 
effectiveness of the services as well. Our 
objectives, he says, are first, to offer 
genuine incentives in order to retain the 
high quality officers and enlisted men in 
the services and thereby second, to build 
a professional force. 

Ours is a country of free enterprise. 
Here the individual citizen is our prime 
concern, In this democratic atmosphere 
our people have the opportunity to de- 
velop their talents and are free, even en- 
couraged, to go to those jobs or positions 
which offer them higher pay and greater 
benefits. 

Human motivations must be recog- 
nized. Among them patriotism is a 
strong force. Fortunate for the Nation, 
patriotism has held many of the dedi- 
cated and devoted in the Armed Forces 
during peacetime and given us their 
great leadership in time of war. Pa- 
triotism is, however, a nebulous thing, 
manifesting itself most frequently in 
times of cirsis. Cold wars do not have 
the impelling force of a crisis, and pa- 
triotism is pitted then against compensa- 
tion. 

The compensation practices in the 
services today are contrary to human 
motivations. They were adopted from 
the British Navy in 1812, and are as out- 
moded now the 1812 navy itself. 
Without a doubt, those practices are the 
major impediment to national security. 

The more of the 2.3 million trained 
people we can induce to remain in the 
services, the fewer trainees we will need 
to build a professional force. In fact, 
this professional force can be achieved 
only by increasing the retention rate. 
- Expensive as it is to build and maintain, 
the professional force is by far the 
cheapest and most effective in the long 
run, Rather than composed of mem- 
bers forced by law to serve, it will be 
made up of career-professional members 
wanting to serve. 

The problem in its basic form is man- 
power. Manpower is mindpower, brain- 
power. The human brain still remains 
the inventing and guiding force behind 
the machine. And never can the ma- 
chine substitute for man. As one of our 
Air Force leaders said, “You can’t build 
creative ability into a machine. You 
can't design a circuit to take the place 
of courage. Above all, you cant en- 
close dedication to freedom in a magic 
black box.” Plainly then, our most pre- 
cious national resource is our men and 
women. 5 

The manpower problem, and the co- 
ordination of manpower and machines, 
is our most compelling concern. It is 
more important than providing increas- 
ing amounts of money for complex 
equipment because that equipment be- 
comes only a metallic heap when trained 
hands are not available to use it. 

This bill will provide a long-term so- 
lution to the basic manpower problems 
of the Armed Forces. 5 
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It will result in about a 15-percent im- 
provement in the combat capability of 
the Armed Forces. 

It will bring about sharp reductions 
in training accidents now, and in mili- 
tary and civilian losses in the event of 
war. 

It will reduce the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given 
level of national security. 

Finally, and significantly, it will result 
in savings up to $5 billion annually by 
1962, in the cost of producing our pres- 
ent levels of combat capability. 

Let me pronounce again, the purpose 
of the bill is to change the method of 
computing basic pay. Those who be- 
lieve that this is nothing more than a 
general pay raise for military personnel 
have been misled by misinformation. If 
they see the bill as inflationary, they 
are incorrectly reading the label. This 
is a bill for readjustment pay computa- 
tion. It is a bill for increased manage- 
ment efficiency and for savings. Itisa 
bill for reducing the cost of defense, the 
largest single item in the Federal budget. 

The Cordiner report upon which my 
proposal is based has received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary ôf Defense, the 
Secretaries of the three military serv- 
ices, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Department of Defense has even agreed 
to absorb the entire cost of the program 
for the first year without an increase 
of its budget. 

Failure of the Congress to act on this 
manpower and defense problem will have 
dire consequences. Those members of 
the armed services who have been wait- 
ing for this pay adjustment, and who 
have remained in service expecting it, 
will find no further cause to remain. En- 
listments will drop sharply. Officers in 
large numbers will ask for release. Com- 
bat efficiency will decline with the 
shrinking of what we now have to a 
professional force. 

I urge immediate action on this pro- 
posal. I ask that we not be penny wise 
and pound foolish, but that we recog- 
nize the long-term investment in annual 
savings of billions and in increased com- 
bat effectiveness. I ask that we think 
big and act boldly. This proposal is not 
limited, idealistic, or unsound. It is 
broad in scope, realistic, and purely eco- 
nomical. 


The Nation’s security is at stake. 


An Act of Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Chelsea Record, Chel- 
sea, Mass., on May 29, 1957: 


June 3 


An Act or Memory 
As events recede into the past, they be- 
come increasingly dim. After weeks or years 
or decades, depending on their apparent sig- 
nificance, experiences that once had the 


freshness and color of life are hidden in the 


gray chambers of memory. 

Down through recorded history, men have 
sought to halt this process of receding and 
dimming; they have defied the shadowy fig- 
ure of time that at length engulfs all hu- 
man memory. In certain bright instances, 
this defiance has successfully withstood the 
encroachment of time. 

In our country, a notable example of this 
defiance, this refusal to let memory grow 
dim, is to be found in the annual celebration 
of Memorial Day. On this day we honor 
those who have died in defense of the Na- 
tion and of the principles which undergird 
our American way of life. 

Memorial Day is a time for ceremony and 
for rededication. The ceremony is important 
because it signifies our desire to honor those 
who have fallen. But without rededication, 
in our hearts, to those principles and values 
for which the fallen sacrificed their lives, the 
ceremony becomes but an empty form. 

An act of memory is demanded, a strain- 
ing to remember the issues and events that 
dominated the life of the Nation in times of 
crisis, It is not enough to recall vaguely 
that at such a time theré was a war in which 
men fought and suffered and died. Even at 
cost of inner pain, we must seek to remem- 
ber what the fighting and suffering and dy- 
ing were all about. Such an act of remem- 
brance will infuse the day's ceremony with 
profound meaning. For all genuine com- 
memoration of the dead must take place in 
the hearts of the living. 


Ohio’s Republican Chairman Converts 
Gimmicks Into Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REO- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Detroit News, May 28, 1957: 

Onto’s REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN CONVERTS 

Grumicks Into Vores 
(By Will Muller) 

(Eprror’s Note.—Republican State Chair- 
man Raymond C. Bliss has become a politi- 
cal legend after turning a disintegrating 
Republican Party in Ohio into a winning or- 
ganization. His story is the last of three by 
the Detroit News political analyst, showing 
what was done in Ohio when the two-party 
system of government there was threatened 
with total collapse.) 

CotumsBus, OHIO, May 28.—Among the 
storied miracle men of American politics 
Republican Chairman Raymond Charles 
Bliss, of Ohio, stands oddly alone. 

As far as the record goes, he is the only 
politican to manage the campaigns of both 
a queen of the May and a United States Sen- 
ator. Both won. 

The Senator was the late Robert A. Taft. 
The name ot the May queen has gracefully 
been left out of the record. i 

Her crowning caused inquisitive faculty 
members to question the campaign m 
of a political combination at Akron Uni- 
versity, headed by Bliss. He left school, at 
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the time, with instructions to send his di- 
Ploma after him. The university obliged. 
The incident is mentioned only to prove 
best of politicians are born, being only 
Slightly improved by a college education and 
later experiences, 
In 1931 Bliss was a handy man at Summit 
ty Republican headquarters. Three 
Months later he was assistant county chair- 
man. The university's diploma didn't reach 
him until 1935. 
slim, modishly dressed political leader 
3 his snap brim hat. and rimless glasses 
Teplaced the “long cigar” conception of 
only an American politician looks like. 
th friends and foes today credit him with 
Tecapturing Ohio from the Democrats. 
1 defeat-ridden party contributors 
m drafted Bliss for State chairman 
1849, they knew what they hoped to get. 
In 1932, Bliss had campaigned in Sum- 
t County, seat of Akron, for Dave Ingalls, 
for Governor. Ingalls lost, but he 
carried Summit County. 
YOUNGEST MEMBER 


Four years later, Bliss, at 27, became the 
Youngest member ever to serve on the Sum- 
t County Board of Elections. It was a 
time job, with a small salary, but it 
enabled Bliss to support a widowed mother 
Still stay in politics. í 
He was the protege of Summit County 
Chairman Jim Corey, known about the State 
Bling azard at politics. Corey died in 1941. 
1949 Was Summit County chairman from 
Until he took the State job. 
At only one time did Bliss falter in his 
2 to politics as a way of life. In 
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hi organized Tower Agencies, Inc., at Ak- 
stopped talking politics and started 
talking insurance. 

I “My friends refused to believe it when 
1 L was through,” Bliss recalls. But 
bade Just as immersed in the insurance 
teady = ôS I had been in politics. I was 
Staring? resign as county chairman. I 
to zd golng back to those clubs I belonged 

and the social contacts I once had.” 
SWEEP IN 1948 


Then Came the fall election of 1948. 
euriecrats swept every office in the State, 
Ohia Ohio for President Harry S. Truman, 
Republicans turned to Bliss. He dic- 

his own terms. The Ohio Republican 
Committee was to raise the money, 
to spend it without obligations 
than to the best interests of the 


Hd 


F 
Z 


elf 


„ & bachelor, left his mother in Ak- 
moved into a Columbus hotel room. 
his present political hours, 10:30 
2:30 a. m. daily, sometimes Sun- 


fil 


Organized a headquarters staff. He 

$600,000 budget for the State cam- 

established liaison with his old 

„Senator Taft. who had wanted 

Own manager in 1950, 
PROVIDED IDEAS 

mal party had raised money for 

de the State. What Taft needed 

. and Bliss provided them. 

Count ected a poll or the agricultural 

ag met traditionally as Republican in Ohio 

istereg achigan. He found 150,000 unreg- 
One Voters there. 

sults ot d en he was discussing the re- 

ot Here i 28 with Joe Neuger, publisher 
* 
Joe 

Polled 

tor tn nome of the upper-crust organizations 

elr voting record," Bliss recalls. 


fe 
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“After we had a second beer, the idea 
sounded even better, I went home and got 
things underway.” 

FIGURES TALK 

That poll showed 34.3 percent of the local 
Medical association hadn't voted in 1948, 
that 31.1 percent of the local grocers and 
445 percent of their wives weren't even reg- 
istered. 

“The ones who did the most beefing about 
how the country was run didn’t seem to 
participate,” Bliss recalls 

He polled the local chamber of commerce, 
learned 24 percent of the members didn't 
vote, 17.3 percent were not even registered. 

“Suddenly, the luncheon clubs, the cham- 
bers of commerce, the auto dealers, the 
grocers, and the medical association were in 
the midst of a competitive registration 
drive,” Bliss said. 

WENT IN DROVES 


“Our work was being done for us. We 


set up a report card in triplicate, one copy 


to party headquarters, another to the unreg- 
istered voter, a third to his club or associa- 
tion. The pressure got so great that folks 
went to registration clerks in droves.” 

Bliss’ gimmick qualified more Ohio voters 
than at any time in history. 

Bliss designed a poll book, gave it to pre- 
cinct workers, told them to question every 
resident and learn his politics. On election 
day, the party concentrated its efforts on 
getting all Republicans to the polls. 

Television was relatively new. The Madi- 
son Avenue Boys— advertising experts— 
warned Bliss away from it as not having 
enough viewers. 

Bliss drove his car around at night, count- 
ing aerials, and discovered neighborhood 
viewing groups, big audiences in bars and 
night clubs. Those were the people candi- 
date Taft wanted to reach. 

TAFT TAKES TO AIR 

His headquarters drew up a TV program. 
Finance headquarters raised the money. 
Taft went on the air. 

Bliss still has a book published by one of 
the Madison Avenue Boys. It credits Ohio 
with the most effective use of TV of any 
political organization in the country. 

“The same pattern won't work every year,” 
says Bliss. “This is a Barnum & Bailey busi- 
ness. You've got to steam up the voters with 
new gimmicks.” 8 

It's an old trick with Bliss. He once drew 
60,000 to a Summit County Republican 
picnic. 

They are wondering in Ohio now if Bliss 
will ever quit. He hasn't had a 2-week vaca- 
tion since leaving college. His mother died 
recently, and the new home he built for her 
and himself is rarely seen by Ohio's chair- 
man, 

NOT INTERESTED 

Bliss says he has no personal interest in 
elective or appointive office. He dropped all 
his insurance business with the State when 
he went back into politics. 

His one recreation, if he can find a half 
hour of an afternoon, is to drop into a local 
bar for a beer and a chat with the bartender. 

“If politicians ever learn about hartenders,” 
says Bliss, “Mr. Gallup will go out of busi- 
ness.” 

To a wealthy Republican friend who took 
him to task for shunning the country club 
for the corner bar, “Ohio's best listener” of- 
fered a bit of human philosophy: 

“It's there that you can hear the sidewalk 
vote of America talking.” 

Michigan Republicans, hunting a come- 
back trail from the political disaster that 
came to the party with the arrival of one G. 
Mennen Williams on the State scene, might 
wander in, too, to listen. 
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The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
Points the Need of Our Postal Em- 


ployees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, retail food 
prices have increased 16 percent in the 
past 10 years, according to the prelimi- 
nary findings of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and which were recently 
made public. 

The subcommittee, and the purposes 
for which it was created, represent 
something of a departure from the scope 
of the Agriculture Committee’s previous 
activities which have, pretty generally, 
been confined to dealing with the Na- 
tion's farm problems as such. This year, 
however, the constantly rising cost of 
living prompted the committee for the 
first time in its history, to take a look 
at the high prices of food from the con- 
sumer’s angle. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
was created on March 14, 1957, to study 
and investigate, among other things, the 
reasons for the continuing spread be- 
tween the retail prices city dwellers pay 
for what goes into their market baskets 
and the prices farmers receive for the 
foodstuffs they produce for market, And 
in another precedent-breaking move, let 
me add, also for the first time in the 
Agriculture Committee's history, the 
chairman appointed to head the new 
subcommittee is himself a representative 
of urban consumer groups. He is the 
Honorable VICTOR ANnruso, Congressman 
from New York City's teeming Eighth 
District—one of the first, I believe, if not 
the first Member of Congress from a big 
city to serve on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

In the preliminary report of its work 
to date, Mr. Anruso’s subcommittee has 
produced a great many thought-provok- 
ing facts, and I am confident that be- 
fore its work is completed, it will have 
rendered an outstanding service to the 
Nation. 

Returning to the opening statement in 
this column, that retail food prices have 
risen 16 percent in the past 10 years—a 
figure which I have no doubt the subcom- 
mittee will be adjusting upward with the 
latest statement from the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
porting the 14th month straight rise in 
consumer prices—it is, I feel, significant 
to note that during this same 10-year 
period, the average city family increased 
its expenditures for food by $500, or 50 
percent, while farm prices were declining 
14 percent. 

“Of this additional family outlay,” the 
subcommittee reports, “$400, or 80 per- 
cent, went to food processing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution agencies, and 
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expended on imported foods.” 

Breaking this data down into specifics, 
the subcommittee states that—again 
over the 10-year period—the farm price 
of wheat dropped 7 percent, while re- 
tail prices of cereals and bakery products 
rose a staggering 34 percent, 

In other words, most of what we pay 
for today is in the processing, packaging, 
and distributing of the product and not 
its content.. For example, there is less 
than 3 cents’ worth of farm-produced 
corn in a 22-cent package of corn flakes; 
only 4 cents’ worth of wheat in a 28-cent 
package of soda crackers; and only 2.6 
cents of wheat—at farm value—in the 
pound loaf of bread we purchased in 
1956 at an average price of 18 cents. 

Here are some other price facts culled 
from the report that should be of great 
interest to city and country housewives, 
alike. In 1956 the contents of the can of 
sweet corn or peas for which they paid 
a retail price of between 18 and 22 cents 
brought the farmer only 2 to 3 cents. 
Acan of tomatoes—staple commodity on 
most housewives’ shelves, as it is on 
mine—which retailed for 15 cents, had 
only 2.3 cents’ worth of tomatoes in it. 

I Iam greatly concerned with these facts 

and figures because of legislation which 
is presently pending in the Congress to 
grant cost-of-living pay increases to 
postal employees and other Federal clas- 
sified employees. Bills have also been 
introduced, although no action has been 
scheduled on them, to increase the mini- 
mum social-security retirement benefits 
of older citizens who now average be- 
tween $30 and $40 a month. 

The average city family spent about 
$1,500 for food in 1956 compared with 
$1,100 in 1950 when, according to a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey taken at 
that time, the income before taxes of the 
average city wage and clerical worker's 
family was $4,332. Most of the families 
interviewed in this 1950 survey spent 
more than their incomes in that year. 

Today in West Virginia, the average 
take-home pay of a top-grade regular 
clerk in the post office is about $3,800, 
after deduction for taxes, retirement and 
life insurance. With the slightly more 
than $1,500—because of rising prices— 
that this worker would spend, on the 
average, for food for his family in 1957, 
this would leave him approximately 
$2,300 to take care of all other living ex- 
penses—rent and repairs, clothing, medi- 
cal and dental care, group hospitaliza- 
tion, transportation, recreation and 
something put aside for the future edu- 
cation of his children. Obviously, this 
worker cannot get by economically with- 
out going heavily into debt, taking a 
part-time outside job or having his wife 
work to help eke out the family income. 

As for our older citizens living on re- 
tirement pittances of $30 to $40 per 
month, it is clear that they cannot hope 
to maintain even the most substandard 
existences without outside aid—either 
from grown children, -hard-pressed and 
with families of their own to support—or 
through public assistance. 

Both of these groups stand in dire 
need of economic help—in the form of 
pay raises for our postal employees and 
of an increase in the minimum benefits 
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paid to our older citizens covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. It is my intention to remind 
the Congress of this inescapable fact at 
every possible opportunity—until some- 
thing is done about it, 


Large Importation of Woolen Textiles 
Harmful to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following statement of mine at the hear- 
ing conducted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on the effect of the impor- 
tation of woolen textiles upon the Ameri- 
can woolen industry and the threat to 
national security: ' 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES H. KENDALL, 
General Counsel, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. KENDALL: I have the honor to 
submit my views for the record of the hear- 
ing being held on June 3 by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization concerning the effect of 
woolen textile importations on the woolen 
industry in the United States and the threat 
of these importations to our national secu- 
rity needs, ` 

The woolen textile industry in the United 
States of America has been one of our na- 
tional basic industries. It is an industry 
not only of Importance within the general 
national economy, but also of tremendous 
importance in the Nation's national defense. 
Since World War II the contraction of the 
woolen textile industry in the United States 
has been so great it has presently reached a 
point of strategic seriousness in regard to 
just how long the industry might continue to 
survive and how long and how adequately 
it can be of service to our military forces 
in the requirements of national defense. 

I am particularly interested in this alarm- 
ing situation because almost 50 percent of 
the woolen and worsted spindles in the 
United States are located in the New Eng- 
land States. Although there are woolen tex- 
tile plants in over 30 States of the Union, 
the industry is largely concentrated in the 
New England area. For many years it has 
been one of the backbone industries of the 
New England economy. 

In the decade 1946-56, production in the 
woolen textile industry in New England has 
declined over 40 percent. Employment has 
declined approximately 50 percent. In 
Massachusetts, and particularly in the 
Fifth Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, the constant, 
continuing liquidation of woolen textile in- 
dustries has been taking place at a tragic 
and serious pace. In the daily newspapers 
of Boston, Lawrence, Andover, and Lowell 
advertisements of auction sales, of woolen 
machinery and equipment and mill liquida- 
tions are constantly appearing. I need only 
mention the great Shawsheen Mills in An- 
dover, Mass., one of the finest woolen textile 
plants in the world, which was liquidated at 
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4 į 
public auction. There are the Wood and | 
Ayer Mills of Lawrence, Mass,, and many 
others. Hardly a week passes but there is an 
advertisement in the Boston papers advertis- 
ing the sale of modern textile machinery and 
equipment. At the present rapidity of liqui- 
dation, the woolen textile industry in the 
New England area certainly cannot long en- | 
dure, | 

This is an appalling and shocking situa- | 
tion, and it deserves the most careful exami- | 
nation, The causes of this situation must | 
be found and pinpointed, and eliminated. | 
In my view it is the duty of the Government | 
of the United States to protect completely | 
our national economy, and this cannot be | 
accomplished unless the basic industries of | 
America receive the support of their on l 
Government, | 

| 


According to my information, the prin- 
cipal cause threatening the woolen textile 
industry of the United States, and particu- 
larly in New England, is the overwhelming 
increase in the importation of woolen yarns 
and woolen woven fabrics. Within the last 
10 years, the importation of woolen fabrics 
has increased over 700 percent and the same | 
is approximately true of the importation of 
woolen yarns. The principal countries from 
which these importations take place are 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, France, and Bel- 
gium. It is very easy to understand that 
these nations having a vastly lower wage 
pay schedule in their mills than the wage 
scale paid in the mills of the United States, 
and particularly New England, have a tre- 
mendous advantage over the industry in the 
United States in the American market. This 
advantage is due to the fact that the pres- 
ent tariff schedule does not offer sufficient 
protection to close the wage gap existing be- 
tween these foreign industries and those 
here in America. ‘This difference in the cost 
of production, which is not made up 
leveled off by the present United States 
tariffs, I say is the major cause for the failure 
of the American woolen industry to compet 
in their own national market. 

Now here in America we are proud of the 
American standard of living. We are proud 
of the fact that people in America enjoy 
much that makes life easier in this land of 
freedom. Our officials and leaders are con- 
stantly saying to the American people that 
the best ways and means should be con- 
stantly devised and developed not only t? 
maintain this marvelous standard of living 
but to constantly increase and constantly 
better it and constantly make it available te 
more and more and more of the America? 
people. I ask you how this can be done 
at the same time subject a great basic in- 
dustry such as the American woolen industry 
to the underpaid, yes, and underfed and il- 
housed populations of foreign countries- 
How can this American standard of living be 
preserved and increased with unpro 
competition of this kind. It is impossible to 
do it without adequate protection and every 
high-school student is sufficiently maturé 
to understand this simple principle of eco” 
nomics. 

You can't have your cake and eat it, too. 
I realize that is a rather trite phrase, but ít 
certainly is completely true in this case. 
You cannot hold up America to the world 
as the land of freedom and opportunity 
possessing the highest standard of living 
and at the same time be undercutting this 
standard of living with procedures 
methods the eventual effect of which would 
be to make life in America the same as it 15 | 
in those foreign lands where life means y | 
existence. In all of those countries consti“ | 
tuting the principal competitors threatenin8 | 

l} 
| 
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the American woolen textile industry, the 
workers and the people are striving to im“ 
migrate to America, the land of opportuntt | 
How long can this take place? 

The answer to this question depends en“ 
tirely upon the protection of American x 
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omy. In the practical operation of the 
e Agreements Act sufficient precaution 
must be taken to see to it that the American 
economy is protected to the extent at least 
that the American standard of living can 
be maintained. If the American standard 
cannot be maintained on-a solid basis under 
the Trade Agreements Act, then certainly 
is no other choice for the Congress of 
the United States but repeal of the Trade 
mts Act. As a nation, the United 
States of America and its people cannot be 
to give and give and give its bil- 
lons and substance for the welfare of for- 
eign nations and at the same time have the 
national economy threatened and thousands 
and thousands of jobs liquidated for the 
ican people whose tax money is financ- 
ing the giving. This is inconsistency of a 
nature. This is subjecting the 
n people to an impossible situation 
Which cannot long continue. 

Tn these times the United States of Amer- 
ica is the bulwark of freedom in the world. 
freedom is constantly being attacked 
the Communist nations with all of their 
Power and forces. The nations of the free 
World depend upon the United States for 
Protection and for their survival. To ful- 
un this great and grave responsibility, the 
national economy of the United States must 
of all be completely and adequately pro- 
The military forces of the United 
States must possess every requirement and 
every need to do their job. The military 
Torces of the United States, just as much as 
they are dependent upon airplane indus- 
„Important as they are, are dependent 
Upon the woolen textile industry. Soldiers, 
en, and seamen must be protected 
t all kinds of climatic conditions. 
Their requirement is woolen textiles, woolen 
abrics of every description, and even woolen 
in certain types of defense mechan- 
— The military forces of the United 
tes are just as dependent upon the woolen 
ù ile industry of this country as they are 
2 those industries which provide the am- 

Unition and mechanics for victory. 
thet is to be remembered and to be noted 
t it is presently the strength of the mili- 
forces of the United States which makes 
Possible. So, both in peace and in 
+ American responsibilities as the bul- 
u Of freedom are very gravely dependent 
Pon the American woolen textile industry. 
x View of the significance of this problem, 
d in view of the rapid decline of the 
saan industry in the United States, I plead 
urge the leaders in the Office of Defense 


= tion to take whatever steps that are 
tor them to provide adequate protection 
1 the woolen textile industry of America. 
cae you to consider that your first duty 


gentle, obvious to anyone that when a 
t industry such as the American woolen 


t. The strength and power of your coun- 
and mine must come first if freedom is 
Suryjtinue, if life as we know it is to 
vised p. This great bulwark of freedom, de- 

by man for the benefit of man, must 

. do so, its sinews of industry, of 
Quality of living, and spirit cannot be weak- 


— action for the woolen textile 
of America is needed immediately. 
You with all the force at my com- 
too Peace to postpone this action until it is 


EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 
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Protect Our Workers Against Further 
Intrusion by Foreign Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the coal in- 
dustry has been bludgeoned by unfair 
competition from international oil com- 
panies for the past 10 years. Since 1947 
more than a billion barrels of foreign 
residual oil—the equivalent of 275 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—have 
entered America’s fuel markets. 

To communities of West Virginia and 
other coal-producing States, this deluge 
has brought needless destitution and 
despair. More than 250 million man- 
hours of work have been lost—never to 
be regained—for coal miners alone. 
Consequent unemployment in the rail- 
road industry has also been staggering. 
American families have been forced to 
survive without many of the necessities 
of life. In this period of aggression on 
the part of international oil shippers, 
many children have grown to adoles- 
cence without proper nourishment—a 
deficiency that in many cases can never 
be remedied. Young men and women 
have been deprived of an opportunity for 
higher education because their fathers 
had to suffer the ignominy of idleness in 
order that rich international oil com- 
panies might get richer. 

We in Congress who are familiar with 
this situation have pleaded in vain that 
the prayers of our people may be heard 
by responsible officials in the executive 
department. We were given some hope 
2 years ago when a Presidenial Advisory 
Committee took cognizance of the danger 
inherent in excessive oil imports. Un- 
fortunately, there has been no enforce- 
ment of the recommendations thus 
submitted by the committee and later 
included as the national defense amend- 
ment to the Extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Residual oil continues 
to sweep onto our shores in whatever 
volumes the shipping companies choose 
to send, 

The President recently ordered the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation to take action toward reducing 
import levels, yet we have no actual as- 
surance that a cutback in imports will be 
insisted upon. Furthermore, the White 
House directive did not specify that re- 
sidual oil should receive specific consid- 
eration in the import matter. Unless 
this product is categorized apart from 
crude and imports in general, it would 
be possible for the shippers to make up 
a preponderant portion of their import 
allowables with residual oil; for that 
matter, if a total of a million barrels per 
day of crude and products were per- 
mitted to come in, there would be noth- 
ing to stop the shippers—unless the ODM 
rules otherwise—from increasing their 
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residual oil import schedules to 366 mil- 
lion barrels per year. 

While the coal industry is forced to 
operate in an atmosphere of insecurity 
that will prevail so long as the extension 
of the violation of its markets is to be 
determined by the whims of interna- 
tional oil executives, still another threat 
is forming from outside our borders. A 
group of international financiers is now 
striving to encroach anew upon the coal 
industry and the people who depend 
upon it for a living, 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the applica- 
tions now before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for bringing natural gas from 
Canada into Midwest markets being 
served by coal from West Virginia and 
other Appalachian areas. Our people do 
not understand why the United States 
Government should permit world fuel 
merchants to flimflam them out of their 
means of livelihood, In the past several 
weeks I have spoken with coal producers 
and mine union representatives about 
the problems confronting us. I have told 
them frankly that I feel Congress has 
been negligent in not making it clear to 
the Federal Power Commission that it is 
obligatory upon the Commission to reject 
applications for bringing natural gas 
across our borders when such imports 
would be inimical to the general welfare. 
While to me it is inconceivable that the 
Commission would approve applications 
which would inevitably result in lay- 
offs for a great number of American 
workers, it is nevertheless our duty as 
Members of Congress to make certain 
that the Commission understands its 
duty in this respect. 

Earlier I mentioned that many sons 
and daughters of coal miners have been 
deprived of college educations because 
their fathers’ paychecks stopped coming 
in when residual oil imports began to 


‘flood American markets. Can this Gov- 


ernment permit a repetition of this sit- 
uation by approving this promotional 
scheme which will benefit most those 
few people who expect to make a finan- 
cial killing through the Canada-United_ 
States pipeline? I have been to many 
high school graduations. I think that 
most of us adults share similar emotions 
as our young men and women consum- 
mate more than a decade of scholastic 
training by participating in the tradi- 
tional ceremonies that mark the ter- 
mination of a high school career. We 
recognize that the ceremonies are a trib- 
ute to a meritorious achievement of those 
young people, but at the same time we— 
better than they—are mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities that lie ahead. For those 
children who aspire to additional learn- 
ing but realize that the roads to colleges 
and universities are closed to them be- 
cause their parents are unable to pay the 
way, graduation day's joys are tempered 
with dismay and frustration. This out- 
look is in prospect for many boys and 
girls who will be graduating in West Vir- 
ginia and other coal-producing States in 
the days immediately ahead. For the 
FPC to allow further destruction of the 
labor market in those States would be to 
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add immeasurably to the woes of those 
young people and their families. 

Now let us consider the situation of 
some of the promoters of the plan to 
bring natural gas across our border and 
at the same time debilitate the employ- 
ment capacity of the coal industry and 
of the railroads which are accustomed to 
carrying this fuel to market. Let me 
quote a portion of a news dispatch from 
Timmins, Ontario, that appeared in the 
Toronto Daily News of May 11, 1957, in 
its reference to an address by a member 
of the Conservative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration: 

M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader, last night 
kicked off a national campaign in this gold- 
mining city with a charge that United States 
promoters of the Trans-Canada pipeline have 
already harvested more than $26 million in 


profits. 
“And this before a single cubic foot of 


natural gas has been moved through the 
pipeline; indeed, before the pipeline has ever 
been completed,” he remarked. 

Two Canadian officials of Trans-Canada 
alone * * * would make more than $1 mil- 
lion each, as a result of Trans-Canada stock 
options, the CCF leader charged. 

Mr. Speaker, I of course cannot vouch 
for the authenticity of this statement. 
There has been, however, so much criti- 
cism about the financing of the pipeline 
project that I question whether it would 
be either moral or practical for the FPC 
to agree to allow this proposed invasion 
of United States markets. On March 27, 
1957, the Stratford, Ontario, Beacon 
Herald printed an editorial which began 
this way: 

Who says there are no more success stories? 

Consider the case of Mr. Nathan Tanner, 
of Alberta, and of Mr. Charles Coates, of 
Texas. 

Mr. Tanner, president of Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines, Ltd., took up an option on 55,000 
shares of Trans-Canada at $8 a share, and 
Mr. Coates, vice president of Trans-Canada, 
an option on 50,000 shares. 

On a recent Friday Mr, Tanner’s and Mr. 
Coates’ Trans-Canada shares were selling 
at $24. 

Nice work, if you can get it. 


I ask whether it would be moral to 

approve of a United States connection 
with the Trans-Canada pipeline be- 
cause it seems to me that there is too 
greatly a disparity between the financial 
and economic positions of our coal 
miners and the pipeline promoters to 
permit further enrichment of the latter 
at the expense of the former. I ask 
“whether it would be reasonable and 
practical to allow this pipeline to oust 
coal and oil from the Midwest markets 
that they have established and have 
come to depend upon. If there is already 
so much debate in Canada about the 
financing of this project, who is to say 
that—once it were established and our 
markets were to depend upon it—there 
would not be a tendency to raise dras- 
tically the price of the gas or even to put 
an enormous tax upon it as a means of 
replenishing what reportedly has already 
been lost to the Canadian public because 
of the manner in which it has been 
promoted? 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that the FPC 
will reject the applications for bringing 
Canadian gas into these markets if the 
evidence in the case indicates that Amer- 
ican interests may be adversely affected 
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by the Canadian gas proposals. An indi- 
cation of the serious public questions in- 
volved in this case is indicated by the fact 
that the applications for Canadian gas 
are being protested by the following; 

National Coal Association. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Fuels Research Council, Inc. 

Anthracite Institute. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Maher Coal Bureau, 

Midwest Coal Producers Institute, Inc. 

Truax-Traer Coal Co. 

Baukol-Noonan, Inc. 

Dakota Collieries Co. 

Meanwhile I believe it would be judi- 
cious and humane on our part to make 
whatever revisions are necessary in the 
Natural Gas Act to be sure that our men, 
women and children in coal-mining com- 
munities will not be exposed additionally 
to a predatory foreign fuel. 


The Cold War: Are We Losing the Battle 
for Men’s Minds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orn, I include the following statement by 
the Honorable Salvador de Madariaga, 
one of the truly great democrats and 
scholars of this age. An outstanding 
historian, Mr. de Madariaga has been 
very critical of American policy for being 
too “soft” on Soviet aggression. He was 
the first voice in Europe to come out 
openly against the so-called spirit of 
Geneva, I earnestly commend his state- 
ment to the attention of my colleagues: 

The chief features of the world situation 
today seem to me to be the internal weak- 
ness and external advance of the Soviet 
Union, and the internal strength and ex- 
ternal receding of the United States. This 
has been illustrated by recent events both 
in Egypt and in Hungary. 

Since the days of the Marshall plan, when 
the prestige and moral force of the United 
States were at their peak, these two great 
assets of the free world have been steadily 
declining. 

The future of the free world and therefore 
that of civilization require that the United 
States should malntain and even increase its 
moral force, its prestige and the friendship 
and good will of all free nations as well as 
of the peoples of the nations that are not 
free. 

This in its turn requires that the peoples 
of the world, whether living in free societies 
or under totalitarian or dictatorial rules, 
should believe in the word of the United 
States. 

For all these reasons it is essential to re- 
move the doubts harbored in the world about 
the attitude of the United States toward 
pacts and alliances with dictators and police 
states, whether of the so-called right or of 
the so-called left. 

Too many dictators and military rulers ap- 
pear to be able to boast of enjoying the 
friendship and backing of the Government 
of the United States. 

The requirements of defense are sometimes 
mentioned in this connection. But the in- 
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vention of the H-bomb and the access of 
the masses of the world to a say and a share 
in the shaping of world affairs make it more 
imperative for the side who would win to 
count and rely on the heartfelt backing of 
world public opinion. In other words, the 
cold war is a fact while the hot war is but 
a possibility. Therefore, nothing should be 
done which, in order to make more likely a 
victory in a possible future hot war, would 
imply a defeat in the present and actual cold 
war. The West may be winning hot-war 
bases at the expense of its own very moral 
basis for the cold war. 


_ Wool-Textile Imports Weaken a Basic 
American Industry 


EXTENSION x. REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement at the hearings 
which began today at the General Serv- 
ices auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
petition by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers on alleged “threat 
to national security presented by wool- 
textile imports.” 

The statement follows: 

Wool. TEXTILE IMPORTS WEAKEN A Basic 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(Statement of Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 

Democrat, of Massachusetts, at the hear- 

ings beginning June 3, 1957, General Serv- 

ices auditorium, under auspices of the 

Office of Defense Mobilization, on petition 

by the National Association of Wool Manu- 

facturers on alleged threat to national se- 
curity presented by wool textile imports) 

Mr. Chairman, the textile industry as a 
whole, has been suffering from many compli- 
cations since the end of World War II, The 
woolen-worsted section of that industry is 
actually fighting for its very existence, due 
to the added danger of foreign im 

It is an astonishing and disturbing “tact 
that the Federal Government, under inter- 
national trade agreements, is making it more 
difficult for this industry to survive. 

Repeatedly we must hammer home thé fol- 
lowing official statistics, in order to awaken 
responsible agencies of the Government, 80 
that effective steps will be taken to protect 
this vital industry. 

In New England alone, from 1949 through 
1957, 145 woolen and worsted mills have 
liquidated, displacing over 65,000 skilled 
operatives. 

As most of these workers have had to estab- 
lish themselves in other industries, their spe- 
cial skill in textiles have been lost to the 
industry and to the Nation, in the event of 
an emergency. 

Of the various factors, regional competition 
within the United States was once thought 
to be the principal one that forced many 
older woolen and worsted textile mills in New 
England to go out of business. 

Unnoticed for some time, was the growing 
volume of foreign competition. 

In 1951, imports of wool yarn from Japan 
were none. By 1956, they had reached a total 
of 1 million pounds for that year, 

Since 1948, when cloth tariffs were slashed, 
imports of woven woolen cloth from Britain, 
Japan, Italy, France, and other sources, in- 
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creased ty over 25 million yards. From 1946 
to 1956, these imports jumped 735 percent. 
te net income after taxes, of the 
Wool textile industry in the United States, 
dropped from $82 million in 1948, to a loss of 
$7 million in 1952. 
On the basis of the three-fourths of a 
-hour per yard needed to produce 16 
Ounces of Army serge, British manufacturers 
Can produce it for 82 cents per yard less, and 
the Japanese for $1.10 per yard less. This 
Startling wage gap receives no protection 
from our export-import policies. Without 
such protection, our manufacturers and 
Workers cannot possibly compete with im- 
1 even right here in our own home mar- 


This unfair competition is foreing more 
and more of our mills out of business, and is 
Preventing the remainder from expanding or 
even modernizing the plant and equipment 
that would be called upon for extra duty if a 
military emergency should arise. 

In 1942, output for the military alone 
Was three-fourths of the total production in 
1956. The reserve capacity of the industry 
is lower than it ever has been, in relation to 
gur growing population. 

Official indifference to the problems of the 
industry has resulted in the present danger- 
28 Situation where the mobilization needs 

OF essential wool textiles would probably 
exceed our capacity to produce. Technolog- 
ical progress along other lines has not re- 
Placed the Nation's dependence upon a wool- 
en and worsted industry located within the 
United States, to provide an adequate supply 
Of clothing for its civillan population and its 
defense forces, 

The embattled wool textile industry is not 

for any handouts. It only seeks pro- 
tection to insure fair competition. 

Is this too much to ask, when its very 

ce depends upon action by the Gov- 
ernment to halt the flood of imports? 
threat is present, and it is serious. 

It materially affects our national security. 
* We therefore ask the Omoe of Defense Mo- 

tion to advise the President of the dan- 
» and recommend adjustments by him to 
uce wool textile imports, to protect a 
and strategic American industry. 


Twenty-sixth Annual Americanization Day 
Celebration at Pershing Field, Jersey 
City, N. J., on April 28, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


a SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Ways a pleasure to hear from our be- 
H ed friend and former colleague, the 
onorable Edward J. Hart of the 14th 
pistriet of New Jersey and to abide by 
a request. Ed is now president of the 
Sta ent of public utilities of the 
te of New Jersey. 

b In his recent letter to me on the cele- 
ration 1 8 Day in 
eld on April 28, 1957, Mr. 

Hart writes: 
have never missed the celebration 
dudushout the many years it has been con- 
Beare and when in the House, made it a 
ao to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
neld tear ee 4 8 at the 
mention o e grea parade 
Which is held in connection with it, 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, included herein is 
an account of the Americanization Day 
celebration at Pershing Field this year. 
The account is in five parts: the letter 
from Congressman Hart; an address by 
the commander of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, Maj. Gen. James F. Cant- 
well; an address by Mr. Harlan W. 
Barnes, national commander, Veterans 
of World War I; an address by Mr. Domi- 
nic L. Strada, national commander, Am- 
vets; and a program of the proceedings 
by the Captain C. E. Fisk Post, No. 132, 
with its theme, “Loyalty Means Liberty”: 

STATE or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
May 20, 1957. 
Hon. ALPRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. G. 

Dran At: You will remember that the 
annual Americanization Day celebration 
took place this year at Pershing Field in 
Jersey City on April 28. I have never missed 
this celebration throughout the many years 
it has been conducted and when in the 
House, made it a practice to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an account of the cel- 
ebration at the field and a mention of the 
great parade which is held in connection 
with it. Invariably the national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars was the 
chief speaker on this occasion and I man- 
aged to obtain from him a manuscript of 
the speech which he delivered and included 
it in the insertion of my remarks. 

This year both you and Congressman 
DELLAY were on the program to deliver ad- 
dresses at Pershing Field. You did not ap- 
pear nor did Con Deituay and in 
your absence I ‘yolunteered to endeavor to 
have a description of the parade and cere- 
monies inserted iu the Record and also some 
of the addresses that were delivered. I think 
it would be a helpful thing from more than 
one angle if you were to undertake this in- 
sertion. 

I would have written you sooner except for 
the fact that for the first time in the history 
of the celebration to my recollection, it was 
not possible this year for the national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
appear. In his place, however, the vice com- 
mander and chief of that organization, Mr. 
John W. Mahan, of Colorado, appeared, but 
since he did not have a manuscript with him 
I asked him to send me one which he prom- 
ised to do. Waiting for this manuscript has 
been the cause of the delay in writing you 
concerning this great event. I have not re- 
ceived any from him as yet but have con- 
cluded that it is not practicable to wait on 
him any longer. I do, however, have a set 
of manuscripts of addresses delivered by 
Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell of the New 
Jersey National Guard, Mr. Harlan W. 
Barnes, National Commander Veterans of 
World War I, and Dominick L. Strada, na- 
tional commander Amvets, who lives in west 
New York. The parade itself was a huge 
demonstration of loyalty to American prin- 
ciples and consisted of four divisions. The 
grand marshal was Lt. Col. John P. Carbin, 
Jr., antiaircraft artillery coordinator, State 
of New Jersey, Department of Defense, 
Mayor Berry delivered the welcoming ad- 
dress and a special feature of the occasion 
was the appearance of Governor and Mrs. 
Robert B. Meyner. The Governor has at- 
tended each of these celebrations ever since 
he became chief executive and spoke at 
them all. Other addresses were delivered 
by Brig. Gen. Daniel deBrier, commander, 
9072 Air Reserve Group; Charles Kinney, de- 
partment commander, New Jersey Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Frances Totora, president, De- 
partment of New Jersey Veterans Foreign 
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Wars Ladies’ Auxiliary, and the Invocation 
and benediction were in the hands of Rev. 
Abram Pepling, Second Reformed Church of 
Jersey City. A prayer was also delivered by 
Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, Congregation Beth 
David of Jersey City. To keep the record 
straight, I myself for the 26th time delivered 
an address. 

I am sure that the Captain C. E. Fisk Post 
No. 132, Veterans of Foreign Wars, would 
much appreciate your having an account of 
this celebration inserted in the Rrconn and 
I would suggest, if I may, that coples there- 
of be sent also to those, the manuscripts of 
whose speeches I here enclose. 

With warm regards and hoping that your 
leg is back in good condition so that you 
will be able to pound out a victory for the 
Democrats in the ocming campaign, and 
hoping to see you soon, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD J. Harr. 


AMERICANIZATION Day ADDRESS BY Mas. GEN. 
JAMES E. CANTWELL AT JERSEY COITY, N. J., 
APRIL 28, 1957 


Governor Meyner, Mayor Berry, reverend 
clergy, the people of this great city are, for 
the 26th time, giving a public testimonial of 
their faith in the American ideal of liberty. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, with the ac- 
tive cooperation of the city government and 
many civic minded citizens, have given us 
this opportunity to declare to the world that 
the meaning of American has not changed: 
that we are a free people; that we choose 
our own destiny and build our lives, our 
communities, in hccordance with the highest 
principles of self-government. 

Ours is a representative democracy. This 
democracy works because individuals and 
groups help to make it work; and, under it, 
political and economic freedom are ever 
moving forward to greater accomplishments, 

But, democracy is, and must be, more 
than a form of government. ` 

It is a way of life: the way of life of each 
individual, who works together with other 
individuals to get better government, and a 
progressive and more prosperous community. 

Democracy is the individual who con- 
tributes to his community chest and his 
religious charities so that all in the com- 
munity may share in the good things of 
life. 


In democracy we see individuals working 
through the community for the greatest 
good of all. a 

I read with interest the motto of this - 
celebration on the printed program. That 
motto, Loyalty Means Liberty, is brief in 
words but long and deep in meaning. 

We Americans have much to be loyal to. 
The whole spirit and essence of our democ- 
racy is defined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. And we are 
loyal to these principles. 

We are loyal to the equality of all men, 
endowed with equal rights, theirs by natural 
right. 

We practice loyalty to our form of govern- 
ment by performing our duties of citizen- 
ship; going to the polis; voting for the best 
candidates; and obeying the laws made by 
our representatives. 

Loyalty is respect for our American institu- 
tions and for all men. 

From the practice of this loyalty comes 
liberty. Liberty as we understand it. 

For us, liberty is the freedom to control 
our own affairs by working together for the 
greatest good of all. 

The essence of American liberty is that 
government derives its authority from us, 
the people; and, through the government, 
we control our affairs and our freedoms. 

Now we haye often heard that vigilance is 
the price of liberty. The experience of the 


-many countries which have fallen captive 


to aggressors proves the truth of this saying. 
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We Americans do practice vigilance, we do 
protect our American way of life. But, in 
these dangerous times, a more positive effort 
is necessary. 

In the first place we can and do safeguard 
our liberties through a spirit of cooperation. 
It is in this spirit that we recognize the 
dignity and worth of all individuals, and 
their ability to govern themselves. 

Another way to exercise vigilance is “To 
know.” The educated population will not 
lose freedom by default. This process of 
knowledge starts with ourt schools, It con- 
tains also information received from other 
sources of knowledge; the newspapers, books, 
radio, and teleyision. 

We must know something about the ma- 
chinery of government, economic and social 
conditions in the Nation, and the country's 
relations with the rest of the world. 

Only with this knowledge can we help to 
guide the course taken by our communities 
and country. 

With a willingness to cooperate with each 
other, and armed with knowledge, we are 
prepared to take positive action for our 
public welfare. 

This action takes two forms. One is that 
which I have already mentioned, namely, 
exercising our greatest right of citizenship 
at the polls. It is a shameful fact of our 
democracy that barely half of all eligible 
voters go to the polls. 

Let's face the truth: the reasons for non=- 
voting in most cases are indifference, laziness 
and lack of a sense of responsibility. 

If we are to have a truly representative 
Government, then all.must express their 
preferences at the polls, 

Liberty and freedom, expressed and prac- 
ticed in our Democracy cost money. Some- 
times the cost of freedom is more than just 
money. The thousands of Americans who 
have died in our wars are proof of this. But, 
let us consider only those costs which we, as 
free citizens, must bear to maintain our free 
Government and institutions. 

These costs are paid by taxes. But then, 
what would our country be like if no one 
had to pay taxes? 

There would be no public schools; only 

the rich could then afford an education. 

5 There would be no public water supply. 
Each of us would be required to dig wells. 
- As we look around us in this great city, we 
see how impractical this would be. Indeed, 
it would be impossible. 

There would be no sewage and garbage 
disposal. Our country has been singularly 
free from epidemics because we, the people, 
have paid for the best sanitation system 
in the world. 

There would be no police protection, no 
courts to try criminals and no jails in 
which to confine them. And—no protection 
for property. 

Our beautiful roads and highways would, 
without taxes, still be rutted, narrow dirt 
lanes. There would be no bridges, airports 
or seaports, 

And, without taxes, there would be no 
welfare for the handicapped, the old and the 
indigent. 

If, in these troubled times of interna- 
tional tension, our country were not safe- 
guarded by adequate Armed Forces, our 
property, our lives, our freedoms would soon 
become prey to the totalitarian aggressors 
who would make us slaves in a godless polit- 
ical system. Remember always that our 
taxes maintain our strength and have made 
our country the world leader in this war of 
freedom. 7 

From its foundation, our country was com- 
mitted and dedicated to democracy and 
freedom. It is this democracy which helps 
to unfold the richness and goodness of 
human society. 

We Americans are dedicated to the work 
of liberty, a work which must be a persist- 
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ent effort of cooperation, because freedom 

does not come easily. And freedom is the 

responsibility of the individual, * 

It we do not take a continuous and active 
part in public life, there can be no true 
democracy. The most important job in this 
country, therefore, is that of being a good 
citizen. 

This great city of Jersey City exemplifies 
the story of our country. We have in this 
city a mixture of races, religions, and cul- 
tures. This city reflects the genius and la- 
bors of men and women who came to these 
shores from all corners of the world. 

And here, united in the single faith of 
democracy, individual dignity and worth, 
they became Americans. They assumed the 
deepest obligations which came with the 
opportunities they found. 

Our late, great President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, speaking of these people, said: 

“They came to us speaking many tongues— 
but a single language—the universal lan- 
guage of human aspiration. 

“How well their hopes were justified 18 
proved by the record of what they achieved. 
They not only found freedom in the new 
world, but by their effort and devotion, 
they made the new world’s freedom safer, 
richer, more far reaching, more capable of 
growth.” 

This, then, is our heritage: “Loyalty and 
liberty." 

We must not endanger that heritage by 
indifference, complacency, and reluctance to 
keep up with the needs of a progressive 
society. 

That heritage is great indeed, but we must 
build on it, we must make it greater, be- 
cause we must pass it on to our heirs. 

Democracy must ever grow. It cannot 
remain static, for to do so it would wither 
and die, 

Let not future Americans say that our 
Demeracy started to lose its vigor and its 
idealism in this century. 

“You and I," to quote Justice Frankfurter, 
“are heirs of a noble past. But * * * what's 
past is prologue, what is to come, is your 
and my discharge.” 

SPEECH BY HARLAN W. BARNES, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER, VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I OF THE 
UNITED STATES, GIVEN AT THE JERSEY CITY 
AMERICANIZATION PARADE, Aprin 28, 1957, AT 
PERSHING FIELD, JERSEY Ciry, N. J. 

I thank you for the privilege of speaking 
to you and feel I should talk about those 
things that are dear and nearest to my 
heart, the Veterans of World War I of these 
United States of America, I hope you will 
forgive me for reminiscing for a little bit. 

A question that fishes back into my mind 
a great many times is, “How great is our 
country’s debt to the men who laid their 
lives on the line in 1917-18, the men who 
stopped the enemy, who drove them back, 
who turned defeat into victory? They of- 
fered themselves as a living sacrifice, to die 
if need be, to win at any cost that America 
might live and the world made safe for 
democracy, ‘That is literally. 

John McCrae’s poem, In Flanders Fields, 
has lived through the years and has been 
repeated on many occasions, and you may 
recall the first line of the second stanza, 


-It begins, “We are the dead.” 


The dead spoke to the living, and we were 
the living. We caught the torch from fail- 
ing hands, we held it high, we kept faith 
with those who died. x 

Today I speak for the living. I stand alone 
before you, but as national commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the United 
States, I represent 100,000 members of 900 
barracks in the United States. And I speak 
for 2,995,000 living American veterans of 
World War I. My strength is the strength of 
2,995,000 veterans, 
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`I wish to recall to your memory a poem 
written by Louis Untermeyer about World 
War I. The title is “Reveille,” and I quote: 


“Summoned by a supreme and confident 
power 
That wakes our sleeping courage like a 
blow, 
We rise, half shaken, to the challenging 
hour, 
And answer it—and go.” 


And go we did. And when it was all over, 
Over there, we came marching home again. 
A grateful nation gave us a hearty wel- 
come then, the men cheered, the boys 
shouted, the ladies all turned out, and they 
all felt gay when we came home. There 
were reception committees, parades, speech- 
es. We were heroes for a day—but only for 
a day. 

We were quickly forgotten in the roaring 
twenties, submerged in the depth of the 
great depression in the thirties and swallowed 
up by the Second World War in the forties. 
Unnoticed excepting by those who cared, the 
First World War and the surviving veterans 
receded into the past and, instead of a 
living memory, existed only in a paragraph 
or two or possibly a page in a school history 
book. 

Forgotten war, forgotten men. Who re- 
members Armistice Day? Who appreciates 
the meaning of the hour of 11 a. m., Novem- 
ber 11, 1918? We remember because we were 
there. Z 

I well recall a number of posters through- 
out the land of ours which showed Uncle Sam 
pointing his finger directly at us, and the 
words, Uncle Sam needs you.“ We were 
young and strong and we were taught to love 
our country as a man loves his mother and 
father. We did not ask the reason why be- 
cause we said to ourselves, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man offer his 
life for his coutnry.” 

Forty years have gone by and we have 
reached the age when many of us must turn 
to our Uncle Sam and say, “Uncle Sam, we 
need you.” 

I have been speaking of the living, and 
time is running out. For us the hour is get- 
ting late, perhaps later than we think. So 
please do not forget us in our hour of need, 
the veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America. 

ADDRESS BY DOMINIC L. STRADA, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, AMVETS 


Days such as today, I believe, are a good 
time to stop for a moment and spend a little 
time thinking about the purpose behind 
them. 

We have many great days which we cele- 
brate throughout the year. Days which are 
honored because of their significance in the 
history of our Nation. 

And we set aside other days for occasions 
like this to serve as reminders each year of 
what our heritage is and what our future 
can be. I am honored to be invited to share 
the platform with my neighbor, Joe Burke, 
the national commander of a great veterans’ 
organization, the Disabled American Veter- 
ans on a program sponsored by still another 
fine veterans group, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Americanization Day reminds me that 
being an American brought me an invita- 
tion. It wasn’t an exclusive invitation by 
any means * * * about 140 million people 
have received the same one. 

I am speaking of the invitation given to 
us by right of our citizenship to participate 
actively in our democracy. It is an invita- 
tion which some Americans have passed by. 

But those who do accept can take part 
in the vital and exciting business of shaping 
their own future in their community, in 
their State, and in our Nation. Only in free 
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Nations have we citizens this great oppor- 
tunity. 

Participating in government is a privilege 
and a right gudranteed to us by our Con- 
stitution. We should remember that with 
every right there is a responsibility to ac- 
Company it. 

Our responsibility here is to exercise the 
Tight of governing ourselves. This right or 
Privilege is like a muscle in our bodies. It 
must be exercised to remain strong, If we 
Neglect it or ignore it, that muscle will lose 
its strength. It will be of no use to us when 
and if we should need it. 

We have an additional responsibility in 
this respect. We must use our right of self- 
government intelligently. We can best do 
that by making ourselves well-informed on 
the issues that affect us. By asking questions 
and finding out the answers, we learn the 
facts that will help us make a wise decision. 
If we are uninformed we will lack the ca- 
Pacity to decide the best action to take on 
Matters that may haye an important effect 
on future events. 

It is the uninformed people who are most 
easily controlled. History shows us that the 
first thing that dictators do when they come 
to power is to seize and hold all possible 
sources of knowledge. Then they can spread 
their poison, knowing that the people will 
never learn the truth. 

Certainly it takes time and troubie to 
Search out the facts, to study and listen 
enough to form an intelligent opinion, But 
isn't freedom worth it? 

We can use our knowledge to make our 
Wishes known by using your right to vote 
or by just using the mailbex to let your 
lected representatives know how you feel. 

Senator Corron, of New Hampshire, made 
iy point very clear recently when he said, 

No king ever wielded a scepter more power- 
Tul than a 5-cent pencil in the hands of an 
American citizen when he sits down to write 
to his Congressman or Senator.” And the 
Same thing is true for anyone holding public 

They are responsible to the citizens. 
It is gur duty to make our wishes known to 

It is one of the most important rights 
granted to those of us rejoicing in American 
citizenship, 

I would also like to urge your participation 

another form of good citizenship. That is 

taking an interest in the work and per- 
haps joining some of the civic organizations 
that exist in your community. 

It has been said that Americans are the 
most organized people in the world and that 
We are a Nation of joiners. I suppose it's 
true. There does seem to be a club or asso- 
ciation for almost every known purpose one 
can imagine. But each of them performs 
Some useful function. 

We have learned that more can be accom- 
Plished through an organized effort than by 

ple working alone. I suppose that is 

Why we place a premium on teamwork. We 

OW that by working together for a common 
Cause we can get much more done than if we 

went our own way. 

Each one of us has something in which we 

Particularly interested. By joining oth- 
ers with the same interests we can make 
toward our goals. We can make our 
Position clear with the strength of many 
d us. It is the organized effort of free 
Peoples working together that brings results. 
can be said that this is part of the Amer- 
way of life. 

I imagine that all of us have heard that 
Phrase, “The American way of life,“ many 

And I would guess that there has 
been Some puzzling over the many defini- 
tions given to it, There are many ways of 
defining the American way because it means 
Something different to each of us. 

Ms tualiy there is no single definition. Tt is 
religion or like love. It means diferent 

tainga to different people. 

Gogo that the moment we accept one, 
le definition for the American way of 
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Ute, or for what is Americanism, we are in 


danger. That would mean that everyone's 
thinking about their country had been 
forced into a single mold. And that would 
be the exact opposite of the purposes of our 
democracy. We prize individual thinking 
and individual liberty. And we should also 
prize and respect each individual's thoughts 
on Americanism. 

If any general definition is offered of this 
term, I would like to suggest that it should 
include the thoughts that Americanism is 
love of our country and a desire to see it pre- 
served, strengthened and improved in every 
way. x 

I spoke earlier of the need to seek infor- 
mation and answers. All of us are free to do 
it. It is this freedom to search for knowl- 
edge and understanding that I think is one 
of our best ways of preserving our Nation as 
we know it today. — 

I look on the knowledge of the history of 
our country and its great heritage of ideas 
and documents regarding the freedom of the 
Individual as protective armor in the cold 
war in which we are now engaged. 

This cold war is a struggle of rival ideas. 
The battlefield is within men's minds 
throughout the free and captive world. We 
can repel foreign and subversive ideas with 
a strong knowledge of what our Nation 
stands for. 

Too often we have heard of Americans ac- 
cepting the most outrageous lies about our 
country and its actions circulated by our 
enemies. If they had taken the troubie to 
learn the truth themselves they would have 
known full well what was fact and what 
was false. 

But if they won't take the trouble to learn, 
and there are many who will not, then it is 
up to us to strengthen ourselves and pass 
along that strength to all others. 

Let us remember that power lies within 
each one of us. It is a power that is as im- 
portant to the defense of our Nation as anti- 
aircraft batteries and rockets and planes. 
That power is a belief and appreciation of 
what this Nation means to us. 

Let us develop this power, this inner 
strength, through knowledge and under- 
standing. If we know the things that have 
made our Nation great, then all of us have 
made a genuine contribution to making it 
even greater in the future, 5 
TWENTY-SIXTH AMERICANIZATION Day CELE- 

BRATION, JERSEY Crry, N. J., 1931-57, 

SPONSORED BY CAPTAIN C. E. Fisk Post, No. 

132, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 

Crry OF JERSEY Crry 

“Loyalty means liberty.” 

PARADE ORDER, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28, 
1957 


General committee: Honorary chairnren, 
Mayor Bernard J. Berry, George A. Thorn- 
ton, Sr.; general chairman, A. Pat Menendez. 

Parade organization: Grand marshal, Lt. 
Col. John P. Carbin, Jr., antiaircraft artil- 
lery coordinator, State of New Jersey, De- 
partment of Defense; chief of staff, Samuel 
Bardach; adjutant, Arthur Dovey; assistant 
adjutant, Exee Martel; bugler, Jack Robert. 

GENERAL ORDERS 


To all organizations participating in the 
Americanization Day parade in Jersey City, 
N. J., Sunday, April 28, 1957. The following 
is published for your information and guid- 
ance: 

1. Order of parade and place of assembly: 

GRAND MARSHAL'S HEADQUARTERS 


(Assemble at Belmont Avenue and Boule- 
° vard) 

Mounted police escort. 

Grand marshal, 

Chief of staff. 

Adjutant. 

Bugler. 
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Staff: Alds to grand marshal. 

United States Army Band, First Army. 

Regular Army units. 

United States Marine Corps. 

Band, United States First Air Force (Mit- 
chell Field). ° = 

New Jersey National Guard, Co: 

Officer Maj. Gen. Charles F. Kenny, 650th 
AAA BN (AW) (SP). 

Headquarters and Headquarters 254th AAA 
Group, New Jersey National Guard, ist Lt. 
Charles Peer, commander, 

Band, Keyport Fire Department Band 
(Keyport, N. J.). 

Organized Reserve Corps of the Army. 

Fourteenth Special Infantry USMCR Ma- 
15 Corps Training Center, Jersey City, 


Band, St. Michael's High School (Jersey 
City, N. J.) £ 

United States Naval Surface Battalion 3-5: 
Comdr. E. G. McGovern, commanding officer; 
commanding 3-19 Division, Lt. Comdr. R. A. 
Cosgrove; commanding 3-33 Division, Lt. 
Comdr. C. V. Storer; commanding 3-22 Divi- 
sion, Lt. Comdr. J. T. Crowley. 

Reserve Officer Association of the United 
States. 

St. Peter’s College ROTC Band. 

Band, Melrose Drum and Bugle Corps 
(South Amboy, N. J.). 

Band. 

Color guard, Jersey City Police Depart- 
ment. 

Jersey City police honor guard. 

Color guard, Jersey City Fire Department. 

Honor guard, Jersey City Fire Department. 

Jersey City Fire Department equipment. 

Red Cross mobile units. 

New Jersey Amputee Veterans (auto). 

United Spanish War Veterans Camp, No. 6, 
(auto). 

FIRST DIVISION (FIRST SECTION) 
(Assemble on Glenwood Avenue, east and 
west of boulevard 

Assistant marshal, Louis Lepis, 
Assistant marshal, Clarence Doud. 

Assistant adjutant, Harriet L. Reitze. 

Assistant adjutant, Bob Maretzky. 

Band, Perth Amboy Drum and Bugle Corps, 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Band, Girl Scouts of America (Hoboken, 
N. J.). 

Girl Scouts of America (Hoboken, N. J.). 

Band, Girl Scouts of America (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

Girl Scouts of America (Jersey City, N. J.). 

Band. 

Band, Jersey City Lassies. 

Jersey City Board of Education. 

Band, Junior Herd No. 108—Essex Temple, 
No. 42 (Newark, N. J.). 


Pride of Newark Lodge, No. 93 
I. B. P. O. E. W. 


Roxie Juvenile Elks, No. 25 (Newark, N. J.). 
FIRST DIVISION (SECOND SECTION) 


(Assemble on Kensington “Avenue, west of 
boulevard) 
‘Assistant marshal, Clinton C. Cook. 
Assistant marshal, Arthur Praet. 
Assistant adjutant, Andrew A. Gallagher. 
Assistant adjutant, Joseph Knoeringer. 
Bands: John Hand Tri-County No. 2906, 
VFW (Pompton Lakes, N. J.); Storr-Richie 
No. 506, VFW (Plainfield, N. J.); St. Vin- 
cent’s Cadets, National Champs (Bayonne, 
N. J.); Fairlawn No. 281, VFW (Fairlawn, 
N. J.); Mendel School of Baton Twirling 
(Union City and Fairlawn, N. J.); Capt. Rod- 
ney Fiske Post 335 (Cranfofd, N. J.); Alex- 
ander Hamilton Post 139 (Paterson, N. J.): 
Woodbridge Post 4410, VFW; Choimer-Trace 
7914, VFW (Glendora, N. J.): Carlstadt Fife 
Drum and Bugle Corps, Snyder High School. 
Department of New Jersey VFW Colors and 
Color Guard (Mounted) (Courtesy Lucky 4 
Ranch, Pompton Lakes, N. J., Oliver Mc- 
Keeby, ranch foreman.) 
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Department of New Jersey Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and auxil- 
iary will march in numerical sequence with 
their respective counties in alphabetical or- 
der. 

FIRST DIVISION (THIRD SECTION) 


(Assemble on Kensington Avenue, east of 


boulevard) 

Assistant marshal, Peter Amoroso. 

Assistant marshal, George Bradley. 

Bands, Union Beach Community Band 
(Union Beach, N. J.). 

De nt of New York Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and Auxiliary. 

Department of Maine Post 932, VFW. 

Department of Connecticut Colors and 
Color Guard, Posts 511, 583, 585, 5095, 5964, 
8075, 201\ 1979, 7790, and 1946, and /Ladies 
Auxillary. 

Gold Star Mothers (colors and color 


d). 
3 War Mothers (colors and color 
guard). 


Navy Mothers of America (colors and 
color guard), 

Widows of World War I (colors and color 
guard). 


Band, Wilson Gugelman Post No. 1302, 
VFW (Brian Boru Pipers, Kearny, N. J.). 
Military Order of Cooties, VFW and Cooti- 
ettes Club of United States. 
SECOND DIVISION (FIRST SECTION) 


(Assemble on Jewett Avenue, east of 
boulevard) 


Assistant marshal, Joseph Plattner. 
Assistant marshal, William Cullinane, 
Bands, West New York Post No. 15, Ameri- 
can Legion; Quinn Post No. 52 (Jersey City); 
Morristown Post No. 59, American Legion 
(Morristown, N. J.). ‘ 
American Legion and Ladies' Auxiliary, 
Department of New Jersey. 
American Legion and Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Department of New York. 
Forty and Eight, all units, Department of 
New York and Department of New Jersey. 
Islen Fire Department Band, Barringer 
Walker 139, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
SECOND DIVISION (SECOND SECTION) 
- (Assemble on Jewett Avenue, west of 
7 ; boulevard) - 
Assistant marshal, James Calabrese. 
Assistant adjutant, Al Young. 
Band, Dickinson High School (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 
Disabled American War Veterans and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary: 
AMVETS and Ladies’ Auxillary. 
Veterans of World War I and Ladies’ 
Auxillary. 
Band, Lincoln High School (Jersey City, 
N. J.) 
Catholic War Veterans and Ladies’ Auxili- 


9 War Veterans and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Marine Corps League and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

THIRD DIVISION 
(Assemble on Fairview Avenue, west of 
boulevard) 

Assistant marshal, Franklin Perkins, 

Assistant marshal, Al Larsen. 

Assistant marshal, D. C. Coon. 

Assistant adjutant, Joe Yunker. 

Band, Polish Falcons No. 126 (Elizabeth, 
N. J.). 

Chinstrap Post, 29th Division Association 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Uniformed Special Deputy Sheriff's (Pas- 
saic, N. J.). 

Army-Navy Union and Ladies Auxiliary. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians No. 1 (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

Canadian Legion Department of New York, 
New Jersey, Newfoundland, and Canada. 

Foresters of America and Spirit of 76. 

Improved Order of Redmen and Degree of 
Pocohantas. 

Band—Ferris High School of Jersey City. 
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Grand Council Order of DeMolay. 

Loyal Order of Moose 848 and Women's 
Chapter 848. 

Legion of Guardsmen. 

Jersey City Lodge of Elks 211 (color 


guard). 
FOURTH DIVISION 


(Assemble on Fairview Avenue, east of 
boulevard) 


Assistant marshal, Francis Gul. 
Assistant marshal, Harold Gotthelf. 
Assistant adjutant, Max Reason, 

Surma Ukrainian Band, 

Ukrainian units. 

Band, Our Lady of Lourdes (Paterson, 
N. J.). 

Louis La Pointe Association (Jersey City, 
N. J.) 

Polish Legion of American War Veterans 
(Post No. 9, Jersey City. N. J.). 

Polish Association of America No. 51 and 
Ladies-Auxiliary War Veterans. 

St. Demetrios Greek Orthodox Commu- 
nity—Federation Hellenic, Community of 
Greater New York. 

Cowboys—cowgirls—all mounted units. 

Rainbow Rangers—West Hudson Rangers 
(Hudson County, N. J.). 

Captain Clintom E. Fisk Post 132 and 
Ladies Auxiliary. 

All bands not listed will be assigned posi- 
tions by chief of staff. All units not listed 
will go in this division. 


PERSHING FIELD SPEAKING PROGRAM 


1. Invocation, Rev. Abram Pepling, Sec- 
ond Reformed Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

2. Welcome address, Hon. Bernard J. 
Berry, mayor of Jersey City, N. J. 

3. Address, Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 

4. Address, Harlan W. Barnes, national 
commander, Veterans World War I. 

5. Address, Dominic L. Strada, 
commander, AMVETS. 

6. Address, Joseph F. Burke, 
commander, DAV. 

7. Address, Brig. Gen. Daniel DeBrier, 
commander, 9072d Air Reserve Group, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

8. Address, Charles Kinney, department 
commander, New Jersey VFW. 

9. Prayer, Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, Congre- 
gation Beth David. 

10. Address, Frances Tortora, president, 
Department of New Jersey, VFW Ladies’ 
Auxillary. 

11. Address, Hon. Vincent J. DELLAY, Con- 
gressman 14th District. 

12. Address, Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Congressman 13th District. 

13. Address, James F. Cantwell, major gen- 
eral, New Jersey National Guard. 

14. Address, John W. Mahan, national 
junior vice commander in chief, VFW. 

15. Pledging allegiance to the flag of the 
United States (after parade). 

16. Benediction, Rev. Abram Pepling, Sec- 
ond Reformed Church. 

17. National anthem, Captain Clinton E. 
Fisk Post band, Walter Lippengoes, con- 
ducting. Gloria Santo Mauro, soloist. 

OTHER GUESTS 


Commissioner Lawrence A. Whipple. 
Commissioner Joshua Ringle. 
Commissioner Joseph Soriero. 
Commissioner Joseph T. Michalski. 
Comdr, William Stuhr, USNR. 

Harry N. Weeks, department commander, 
New Jersey American Legion. 

Hon. Edward Hart. 

Frank G. Hahn, national council member, 
VFW. 

Brig. Gen. Walter D. Lamont, Jr., com- 
mander, C. G. Armored Division, New Jersey 
National Guard. a 

James F. Patten, State commander, New 
Jersey DAV. 

Col. John G. Cassidy, representing First 
Army. 
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Charles T. Brown, New Jersey State com- 
mander, Marine Corps League. ' 

Commissioner James P. Clark, president, 
Boulevard Commission. 

Dr. Louis R. Panagrosso, State commander, 
New Jersey CWV. 

Gustave G. W. Leagler, department com- 
mander, New Jersey Veterans World War I. 

Daniel S. Brady, department ¢ommander, 
New York VFW. 

Harry Zax, Department of New Jersey JWV. 

George Hunt, junior vice supreme com- 
mander, MOC. 

Thomas Bennett, department commander, 
Connecticut, VFW. 

Alex M. Shields, national commander, 29th 
Division Association. 

Frank Sturges, general chairman, Con- 
necticut Loyalty Day Committee. 

AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

A. Pat Menendez, general chairman, 

Commander: Francis Gill. 

Auxiliary president: Lisa Russell. 

Parade chairman: Samuel Bardach, 

Adjutant: Arthur Dovey. 

Auxiliary chairlady: Mary Gill. 

County commander: Harold Nievelt, 

Military lialson: Maj. Charles F. Kenny, 
Comdr. William Stuhr, United States Naval 
Reserve, Col. Frank B. Chapman, Maj. Rich- 
ard F. Carlisle, United States Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Field chairman: Harry Young. 

Public relations: Harold Nievelt. 

Music chairmen: George A. Thornton, Sr., 

Clinton C. 


Jack Robert, 

Reception chairmen; Cook, 
Francis Gill, George Bradley. 

Aids to grand marshal: Capt. Francis X. 
Burke, C. M. H., Lt. Stephen R. Gregg, 
C. M. H., Sgt. John W. Meagher, C. M. H., 
Nicholas Oresko, C. M. H., Hector A. Cafferata, 
C. M. H., “Marty” Mahar, 

DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


2. Time of assembly and march, first call, 
2:15 p. m.; assembly, 2:25 p. m., forward 
march, 2:30 p. m. 

3. All organizations are urged to be in line 
in their appointed place at 2 p. m. to enable 
their division sid to make his report to the 
grand marshal from 2 to 2:15 p. m. on the 
northwest corner of Belmont Avenue and 
Hudson Boulevard, Therafter, until the de- 
mobilization at the head of the parade, 
division aids will report to the grand mar- 
shal at the command post immediately after 
first call at 2:15 p. m.; after reporting their 
respective units present, they will rejoin 
their respective divisions, Colors will not be 
massed in the parade. 

4. After each division passes in review all 
colorbearers will assemble with their colors 
at the north end of Pershing Field, for mass- 
ing and parade of colors. 

5. Units that do street drills are requested 
to put on their drills whenever possible, but 
they are not to hold up the parade. 

6. The reviewing stand will be at Pershing 
Field. 

7. The reviewing officials will remain in 
their positions after the parade for the re- 
view of the massing of the colors passing 
the reviewing point. All division command- 
ers and unit commanders will salute the 
reviewing officer. Units will execute eyes 
left upon command and standards will be 
dipped. The parade will be reviewed by the 
Honorable Governor Robert B. Meyner; Hon. 
Bernard J. Berry, mayor of Jersey City; Hon. 
Vincent J. Dellay, and Hon, Alfred D. Sie- 
minski, Congressmen of New Jersey; Com- 
missioners of the city of Jersey City; the 
grand marshal and his staff; and national 
and State officers of all veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

8. Route of march: Parade will move off 
at 2:30 p. m. following Hudson County 
Boulevard north to Manhattan Avenue, 
thence east on Manhattan Avenue to 
Pershing Field, where organizations and 
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units will be assigned positions for review 
and the massing of colors. 

9. Floats: Floats will enter Pershing Field 
from Manhattan Avenue and follow to new 
ramped exit, ät the southeast end of the 
Stands to Central Avenue. 

Sgt. Harry Young, commanding. 

Sgt. William Sewell, assisting. 

Lt. Col. JoHN P. Canntx, Jr., 
Grand Marshal; Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Coordinator, State of New 
Jersey, Department of Defense. 
Samvuet Barpacn, Chief of Staf. 


Water Transportation Policy for New 
England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude a copy of a news release on the 

report to the New England governors’ 

Conference by the New England gover- 

nors’ committee on public transporta- 

n, entitled, “Water Transportation 
licy for New England.” s 
e news release follows; 

Chief value of water transportation to 
Fresent-day New England is its low-cost de- 
the of fuels and raw materials, essential to 

 region’s economy. 

th is the major conclusion drawn from 

e report on water transportation made 

Public here today by Donald W. Campbell, 

mi an, New England governors’ com- 
poo on public transportation. It is the 

the th in the series of reports published by 

committee. 

eae its latest report, the committee finds 

a t the enormous tonnage of freight han- 

hice through New England's ports has dou- 

ed since 1945. It adds, however, that al- 
all the traffic, and the increase in traffic, 
the form of fuels and industrial raw 

Prog „ to the extent that petroleum 

ucts, bulk commodities and coal, all 
cargoes, constitute well over 90 
Percent of New England's waterborne ton- 


to 


“These cargoes,” it asserts, “are of the ut- 
Kir importance to New England's economy, 
to the region's interest to be sure that 

ey move at minimum cost.” 

The committee states further that “these 
— move in privately operated ships. 
Publ New England ports are not used for 
and © transportation at all.” Only Portland 
any Boston, it asserts, now regularly handle 

Tn bufcant volume of general cargo. 
larger; committee's conclusions are based 
ona on the results of the most compre- 

ve study ever made of New England’s 
Which their operations and development 
is published with its report to the 
— This study was made by Dr. 
ey Robinson, associate professor of 

The Brandeis University. 

Committee sees “little prospect for 
bree inet of general cargo service 
though Other New England ports, desirable 

this might be with respect to land 
ct a an! tion costs. The true requirements 
Fequir, Pper or receiver, coupled with the 
Rive ements of the steamship companies, 
largest o mous drawing power to the very 
Ports (such as New York). These 


Ports have 
frequent sailings from and to all 
Darts ot the world.” 
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The committee finds that coastal gen- 
eral cargo traffic, once of tremendous im- 
portance, has almost completely disappeared. 
This fact indicates that water transporta- 
tion today is less desirable than it once was 
if there is a land transport alternative.“ * 

The report states that it is possible that 
technological developments may substan- 
tially alter port operations, and may restore 
the coastal trade, but it also goes on to say 
that “with respect to technological develop- 
ment the ocean transportation industry has 
lagged behind manufacturing industry, 
There have been few changes in the manner 
of shipping and handling general cargo. As 
a result, all branches of the industry, in- 
cluding the ports, are especially afflicted by 
high labor costs.” This fact, the committee 
asserts, is especially disadvantageous to New 
England. 

“The coastal traffic will not be revived 
until and unless innovations accomplish 
considerable reductions in the per-ton cost 
of cargo handling and ship operation. One 
such prospect is the roll-on, roll-off ship for 
transport of heavy trailers. At one time 
Providence seemed likely to become an oper- 
ating base for trailer-ship service, but these 
plans have been suspended.” 

The committee concludes that “it does not 
seem appropriate or possible to develop a 
common New England policy with respect to 
port affairs or port development.” Rather, it 
believes that the development and function- 
ing of each of the ports must be dealt with by 
their respective authorities on an individual 
basis, with each port striving for the maxi- 
mum use of its facilities, and continuing 
alert to take advantage of any favorable 
change in conditions or operations. 

Professor Robinson's research report pre- 
sents considerable data concerning the 15 


New England ports, each of which handles ` 


500,000 gross tons of cargo annually, and de- 
tailed analyses of the situation and prospects 
of the 6 largest ports. These are Portland 
and Searsport in Maine; Boston; Providence, 
R. L; atid New Haven and Bridgeport in Con- 
necticut. Eleven pages of his report are de- 
voted to the problems and opportunities con- 
fronting the port of Boston, which generates, 
he states, local expenditures of $81 millions 
a year. 

From its consideration of the port of Bos- 
ton, the committee derived two recommenda- 
tions, as follows: 

1. That an intensive study be made of the 
precise extent of New England’s need for 
waterborne traffic, in order to determine Bos- 
ton's potential traffic base. 

2. That Boston give serious consideration 
to the establishment of new facilities for the 
storage of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, perhaps on one of the islands in the 
harbor. 

Citing the latter as an example of the need 
for keeping up with developments in the 
private transport of fuels, the committee 
points out that already the larger tankers 
now in service are too big for Chelsea Creek, 
where most of Boston's oil-storage facilities 
are located. The harbor islands, on the other 
hand, can be reached by vessels of any size 
now in prospect. Under this plan, individual 
oil plants would be supplied by pipeline from 
the proposed island facility. 

Asserting that the “extent of Boston's 
decline has sometimes been exaggerated,” 
the committee finds “it is still a ranking 
United States port, and one which has made 
considerable progress in overcoming its old 
problems. Boston's physical facilities have 
been greatly improved. The new Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority should afford the 
port greater freedom of operation than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Success in the rail rate 
parity case, now pending, would give Boston 
equality in rafl rates to and from central 
territory with the ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

“But this should not be regarded as a 
panacea, for Boston would then compete with 
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New York on the same basis as it now must 
do. Yet one reason why Boston does not 
secure more central territory business at the 
present time may be that the rail and water 
carriers are insufficiently aggressive in solicit- 
ing bookings via Boston. Removal of the 
rate disparity would dispense with their 
principal excuse for not giving Boston equal 
status with the ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. To increase its traffic, Boston 
must increase its work of traffic solicitation, 
and the new authority should afford it the 
opportunity of doing so.” 


The Gerry Murphy Case: Certain 
Corrections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], in the Appendix of the 
Recorp May 27, beginning at page A4065, 
states that he is indeed sorry that I see 
fit “to continue this unfriendly contro- 
versy with regard to one of the foremost 
neighboring republics to the south and 
one of our stanchest friends in the free 
world, the Dominican Republic, and its 
President Trujillo.” 

I point out that Mr. Lone, not I, be- 
gan this exchange. And I cannot allow 
the gentleman's gargantuan and fan- 
tastic inaccuracies to go unchallenged. 
In the interest of brevity, let me deal 
tersely with the main errors in his latest 
remarks. 

First. The gentleman believes the 
Dominican Republic to be ‘democratic 
and progressive” and, in another place, 
“great and democratic,” “one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world.” The 
fact is that it is terror-ridden dictator- 
ship. Our State Department will so 
testify. Every authority says the same 
thing. 

Second. The gentleman accuses me of 
attempting to convict the Dominican 
leaders for Gerry Murphy’s disappear- 
ance on hearsay evidence, I am alaw- 
yer. My distinguished friend from 
Louisiana is a dentist. I say that the 
evidence against Dictator Trujillo, both 
real and circumstantial, is sufficient to 
convict him in any American court and 
would not be subject to being stricken 
as inadmissible hearsay. 

Perhaps my friend from Louisiana 
made his statement before he had an 
opportunity to hear the CBS Edward 
Murrow broadcast, The Galindez-Mur- 
phy Case: A Chronicle of Terror. I say 
again, as I have said off the floor of the 
House, that the Dominican Government, 
which means Rafael Trujillo, is guilty of 
Gerry Murphy’s kidnapping and prob- 
able murder. 

My colleague has never deigned to dis- 
cuss the evidence, just to characterize it. 
I refer him to my speech in the House on 
February 28 where the evidence is dis- 
cussed. I also remind Mr. Lone that 
the Dominican Government’s explana- 
tion of Murphy’s death was sternly re- 
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jécted by our State Department and that 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has decided to consider the Murphy- 
Galindez matter in executive session 
June 4. 

Moreover, in its latest note to the 
dominican Republic, our Government 
cited the investigation into Murphy's ac- 
tivities and stated that “sufficient evi- 
dence has now been uncovered to indi- 
cate that Mr. Murphy may have been 
connected with the disappearance of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez in New York on or 
about March 12, 1956, acting on behalf 
or in association with certain Dominican 
and American nationals.” 

Our Government has asked that the 
former Dominican consul general, Ar- 
turo Espaillat, return here without dip- 
lomatic immunity “in order that he 
should be amenable to the usual and 
lawful procedures in matters of investi- 
gation and trial.” 

This request was made on May 2. As 
of May 29, no reply had been received 
from the Dominican Government which 
had previously made repeated official 


declarations of willingness to cooperate - 


in this investigation. 

Third. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that the Murphy case is one of 
the “shapes and forms” of the Commu- 
nist effort “to overthrow the present 
great and democratic Government of 
the Dominican Republic.” He gives no 
evidence for this allegation, which im- 
plicates me, the State Department, and 
many others. He says my article in the 
June Coronet magazine, The Butcher of 
the Caribbean, is “a lurid rehash which 
reeks with its communistic origin.” 
Again, no evidence. Again, no discus- 
sion of the facts. The reaction to my 
article from those who know Trujillo has 
been entirely enthusiastic, as has the 
reaction from those who previously did 
not know about this tyrant. It may be 
a “lurid rehash” to my colleague but to 
date I have found no such reaction else- 
where. 

Fourth. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana states that I impugned, “if only by 
implication,” the character of Majority 
Leader Joun McCormack by using his 
name in my Coronet article. I did noth- 
ing of the sort. I indicated a disagree- 
ment but I specifically wrote: 

My respect and admiration for Mr. Mc- 

was—and is—immense. 


No other colleague, including the dis- 
tinguished and beloved majority leader 
himself, has indicated to me, directly or 
indirectly, that my mention of Mr, 
McCormack was in any way discourte- 
ous. The disagreement between my col- 
league from Louisiana and myself 
centers about entirely different matters, 
namely, the nature of the Dominican 
Government, its responsibility for the 
disappearance of my constituent, and 
the motivations for my pressing for a 
change in our Government’s policy to- 
ward such tyrants. I am aware of no 
such disagreements with my good friend 
and mentor, the kindly and truly liberal 
Joun McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Fifth. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that my saying I must carry a 
gun impugns the honor of every Mem- 
ber of the House. No other Member has 


even hinted that he held a similar view. 
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I carry a gun, on occasion, for self-pro- 
tection because I have been so advised 
by the police, because I have received 
Many such recommendations from re- 
sponsible persons who know Trujillo and 
his gang, and because my own conclusion 
on all the facts is that a weapon might 
come in handy. My colleague asks me 
if I carry the gun on the floor of the 
Congress. The answer, of course, is 
that I do not. 

I shall continue to fight, as best I can, 
tyranny of every kind, whether Commu- 
nist or otherwise. My constituents in 
Oregon, along with other American citi- 
zens, proud of their heritage as free 
people, rightfully expect this of the Rep- 
resentatives they send to Congress. 


All Asians Are Anticolonial and They Will 
Protest Violently Even to Their Best 
Friends, if the Latter Seem to Them To 
Be Acquiring Special Status or Privi- 
leges 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the growing 
resentment toward the United States in 
Asian countries, of which the outbreak 
in Formosa is only the latest and most 
serious manifestation to date, is being 
interpreted by some as just anti-Ameri- 
canism and lack of appreciation for the 
vast help given these countries by the 
United States. That is too simple an 
explanation. Rather, the resentment is 
a hangover to the opposition to western 
colonialism, extra territoriality, special 
privileges, and status for white men, 
which the Chinese have resisted since 
those practices began with the Opium 
War in the 1840's. 

Many Americans seem to have forgot- 
ten that it was Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Chinese Nationalists which led the first 
anti-imperialist movement on the Asian 
continent and succeeded, with American 
encouragement and help, in abolishing 
the old foreign concessions in major 
Chinese cities. When anyone, whether 
European, Russian, Japanese, or Ameri- 
can seems to the Chinese to be reestab- 
lishing positions of special privilege, the 
stage is set for some incident to set off 
an explosion, whether the incident is 
spontaneous or planned by enemies of 


good relations between China and the 


country involved. Gratitude for outside 
aid cannot be expected to include sub- 
servience to foreigners in their own land, 
even if those foreigners are American. 
Some of us have warned repeatedly 
against stationing too many Americans 
in Formosa, living in the best quarters on 
the island, and enjoying the highest liv- 
ing standards in Asia. In a speech here 
last year I warned that if we did not bet- 
ter screen and indoctrinate our personnel 
abroad we would find that we had trained 
good armies in areas where the populace 
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might not be solidly on our side. We 
might find ourselves in Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, like 
Britain on Cyprus. 

The above is not to justify the inex- 
cusable outrage that happened to our 
Embassy in Taipei, it is, rather to try 
to understand it, to learn from it, and 
to take necessary steps to prevent further 
deterioration. Just as prompt under- 
standing-and realistic action in the Mid- 
dle East have greatly improved the situa- 
tion there in recent months, similar 
prompt changes in certain policies and 
procedures in Asia can give us better re- 
lations and greater security there with 
fewer Americans on foreign soil and less 
cost to American taxpayers. 

One of the best articles I have seen on 
the whole complex situation is by Keyes 
Beech, of the Chicago Daily News Serv- 
ice, and I include it under leave to extend 
my remarks: 

RESENTMENT GROWS IN ASIA 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Toxyo—The savage attack by a Chinese 
mob on the American Embassy in Formosa 
spotlights the growing anti-Americanism in 
almost every Asian country where United 
States forces are stationed. 

The mob action in Taipei—sparked by ac- 
quittal of an Army sergeant who shot and 
killed a Chinese peeping tom—cannot be 
divorced from the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the United States and Japan over an 
Illinois soldier accused of killing.a Japa- 
nese woman who was picking gun shells. 

Okinawans showed their resentment of 
American military rule by electing a Com- 
munist mayor of their largest city. 

In the Philippines, negotiations for United 
States military bases broke down over the 
question of which side will try American 
servicemen charged with crimes against 
Filipinos. 

In Japan there is continuing pressure for 
the abrogation or drastic revision of the 
American-Japanese security agreement on 
the ground that it is unfair to Japan. 

And in Bangkok, it's page one news if @ 
drunken American soldier makes a pass at a 
Siamese girl on the street. 

The violent outbreak in Taipei reminded 
old Far Eastern hands of the bloody anti- 
foreign riots in pre-Communist China when 
unreasoning mobs stoned or killed every 
white man they could lay their hands on. 

It also was a sharp reminder of what well- 
meaning Americans too easily forget, if in- 
deed they ever knew—that they are for- 
eigners in Asia. 

The problem is as old as the arrival of the 
first white men in Asia, but with modern 
twists. 

As the British did when they first went 
to China in the middle of the last century. 
Americans today have where ble 
brought their own law with them for their 
own people. 

The name for this is extraterritoriality, 
and it’s an ugly name in the Far East with 
its memories of white domination, 

Envy, frustration, an inferiority complex 
and clash of cultures all lie behind the 
Turious outburst in Taipei. 

In America it may be legally permissible 
for a husband to shoot a prowler who 13 
peering through the bathroom window wnlle 
his wife is taking a shower. 

But in the Orient it is not. In Japan. 
for example, you can be indicted for muf” 
der if you kill a robber who enters 
home unless you can prove he was armen 
and you acted in self-defense. 

In Formosa as elsewhere in Asia the 
standard of living which Americans bring 
with them—symbolized by two-toned cars 
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and big white refrigerators—arouses envy 
And resentment. To Asians, all Americans 
are rich beyond belief. 

So long as there was war or immediate 
threat of war in Asia, the presence of Amer- 

troops could be justified on the grounds 
of military necessity. 

But with Asia apparently embarked on a 
Peaceful path, it will be more and more dif- 
ficult to justify keeping American forces on 
foreign soil. 

Tt could be that the sacking of the Em- 

in Taipei will mark the beginning of 
a Movement to withdraw all United States 
forces from the Far East. Certainly Red 
China couldn't have been presented with a 
Juicler propaganda plum. 


Housing Conference Report Offers 
Chance for Big Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


8850 VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, while 
= Other body last week, by amend- 
2 made considerable improvement 
the housing bill reported to it by the 
th, and Currency Committee, if 
2 © Members of the House, when con- 
the conference report that will 
zoon come to us, will stand firm and re- 
the concur on certain provisions of 
8 bill, which yet should be corrected 
© can save the taxpayers in the future 
billions of dollars. 
oth e House bill, when it went to the 
er body, contained the Fisher amend- 
t, which was stricken out by that 
poy. The difference between these two 
Duh in this one instance with respect to 
th lic housing is so fundamental that 
© House should refuse to concur. If 
Fisher amendment can be main- 
10 over future years, it alone will 
e the taxpayers billions of dollars. 
norden. again, 4 or 5 of the public- 
oth amendments approved by the 
ing o body are so far reaching, in add- 
5 additional expense that they should 
taretricken, as they go beyond the wel- 
te © purpose which was the original in- 
Nt of the law. 
Here are their provisions: 
ants te Would permit over-income ten- 
nite to remain in public housing indefi- 
Genet if the public housing authority 
a Tmines that adequate housing is not 
ene noe in the private market consist- 
— with the tenant's income less all his 
ate Dtions—section 401 (a) of the Sen- 
Passed version of H. R. 6659. 
bunt nd. Would repeal the requirement 
kram Community have a workable pro- 
bligh. for the prevention of slums or 
ing t as a prerequisite to public hous- 
able p ction 401 (c). Note: The work- 
1954 Program was placed in the law in 
1956" Tepealed in 1955, and reenacted in 
engita. Would increase the income ex- 
family 18 for determining whether a 
housing” eligible for admission to public 
+ Exemptions are also increased 
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for determining eligibility for continued 
occupancy. The exemptions relate to 
adult members of the household other 
than the principal wage earner, and 
apply to the wages of this other adult 
group; that is, grown children, in-laws, 
and so forth, section 401 (b). 

Fourth. Would increase the construc- 
tion cost limits for public housing from 
$1,750 to $2,000 per room; and where 
designed for elderly persons, from $2,250 
to $2,500 per room—section 401 (d). 

URBAN RENEWAL SHOULD BE REDUCED 


The Senate bill carries $250 million 
more in authorizations for urban re- 
newal than was carried in the House bill. 
The House by all means should refuse to 
concur, and reduce the amount by $250 
millions. 

In urban renewal the House bill pro- 
vided that no one State could have allo- 
cated to it over 10 percent of the total 
funds allocated in the bill. New York 
City has been allocated and committed 


an amount of $92 million, which has 


about reached its allotment, and con- 
sumed the State’s allotment. 

Chicago has $74 million, Philadelphia 
$54 million, and many other big cities 
many other millions. , 

The mayors of these large cities have 
been insisting the allotment percentage 
per States be raised from 10 to 15 per- 
cent, i 

The Senate bill raises these allotment 
rates from 10 to 15 percent, which will 
lift the ceiling to the extent that New 
York City and other cities can secure up 
to $200 million of the taxpayers’ money 
in grants—none of it to be returned. 
The House adamantly refuses to concur 
in this amendment. 

There has been allocated for urban 
renewal a total of $1% billion in grant 
money to do a face-lifting job, so to 
speak, mostly in improving large cities 
at the expense of every taxpayer in every 
congressional district in the United 
States. > 

I am wondering how many Members 
of Congress know that these funds are 
all grants to be given away, with not a 
Single dollar returned to the Treasury, 
from which it comes. 

It would seem to me that no Congress- 
man can defend before the people in his 
own district the giveaway of over a bil- 
lion dollars of the taxpayers’ money out 
of the Treasury to the wealthy big cities 
of the country, and to many cities of 
smaller size—all of which are more able 
to improve their own cities than is the 
Federal Government—thereby taxing all 
laboring men, farmers, professional and 
rect aia men throughout the Na- 

on. 

It would seem to me that if we believe 
in economy that we ought to put on the 
brakes and reduce the costs carried in 
this housing bill rather than to expand 
and increase them year after year. 

The House of Representatives, which 
reduced the defense budget by 82% bil- 
lion, ought to seize upon the opportunity 
of reducing the intolerable and unneces- 
sary waste provided in the housing bill 
that will come before us shortly in a 
conference report. 
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Budget-Cutting Time—Everyone Must Do 
His Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important reasons for the magnitude 
of the budget is that in the years past, 
both during peace and war, people gen- 
erally believed in economy in Govern- 
ment by and for the other fellow. The 
chief obstacle which we now encounter 
in cutting the budget, in this economy 
drive, is that everyone wants the cut to 
be borne by the other fellow. 

If this alltime high peacetime budget 
is to be substantially trimmed that sel- 
fish policy of “letting George do it” must 
be abandoned. The cuts must be borne 
proportionately by all American citizens. 

Under the title “High Taxes Result of 
Unbridled Spending,” on March 19, 1952, 
I laid before the House my own views as 
to the necessity for applying the brakes 
on the inflationary trek the Government 
was pursuing. Among other things, I 
pointed out: 

The policy of everybody “touching” the 
Federal Government had likewise developed 
into the policy of the Federal Government 
“touching” everybody. Even the humblest 
citizen now realizes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is no Santa Claus. In fact, we have 
reached the saturation point in taxation. 


Under a 10-point program, I then said 
among other things: i 

And finally, the citizens of the Republic, 
now conscious as never before of the burdens 
of taxation, must practice the doctrine of 
States responsibility as well as States rights, 
The practice of looking to Washington for 
Federal aid in civil responsibilities of their 
own must cease. They must realize that 
there is no State, county, or city whose 
financial statement is not sounder than that 
of the Federal Government. 


Among those who have practiced the 
selfish but shortsighted policy of at- 
tempting to get everything they could 
out of the public till while at the same 
time clamoring for economy in Govern- 
ment—by the other fellow—have been 
many of our big industrialists and busi- 
ness people. It was, therefore, with 
much interest that I read a recent edi- 
torial from the Iron Age of May 30, 1957, 
taking businessmen to task for this 
policy, which was called to my atten- 
tion by the able and highly respected 
veteran of the Washington press, Paul 
Wooten. 

The editorial by the able editor in 
chief of that splendid magazine, Mr. 
Tom Campbell, follows: 

BUDGET-CUTTING TIME—EVERYONE Must Do 
His Part 

This is a soul-searching piece. Unless you 
want to search yours, don’t read it. Because 
we aren't going to mince words. 

Everyone in his right mind wants our 


Government to cut its costs. We realize we 


are going hog wild in national spending. 
Business people are-clamoring for a reduc- 
tion in the budget, Congressmen are hear- 
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ing from home. They listen when the trend 
is toward rigid economy. That's why they 
are on a rampage to cross up the President 
on the budget. 

It is improper to wave the flag when using 
an argument for cutting Government spend- 
ing. Business can dispense with the pa- 
triotic gesture. Management wants less 
spending because it is tired of the perma- 
nent tax gun held at its head. 

If we must yell for reduction, let’s be 
honest about it: Let's not be hypocritical— 
either consciously or as the couch boys 
would say “with socially acceptable sym- 
bols.” The best way to deal with this ques- 
tion is to decide right now that we will 
withdraw some of our demands from the 
Government pork barrel. 

Let's not change our hats so often. If we 
are on the chamber of commerce and waht 
more Government help for our city or pet 
project, then it is up to us to cut it down— 
or out. 

Suppose we are trying to get this or that 
project built or changed at Government ex- 
pense; let's either ask for it and shut up 
about a cut in the budget; or ditch it and 
go all out for economy. 

A deep cut in the budget will eliminate 
some important statistics from the Census 
Bureau. Do we want that? If that's what 
wo want, we must not be so prone to say 
that what the other fellow wants is silly 
and uncalled for. Let's be consistent—even 
if being consistent is quite a miracle these 
days. 

If we want the budget really cut, we must 
seo some defense contracts go down the 
drain. If we are willing—as we say in our 
private clubs—to believe that the Reds are 
bluffing with a lot of their talk, then we 
can demand a cut. But if we do, we must 
seo some of our projects wiped out. It can't 
always be the other fellow’s pet. There 
aren't enough other fellows to stand what 
we won't take. 

Let's fish or cut bait: Either we want less 
Government spending and will give up our 
pets or we don't. It calls for basic honesty. 


Too Many People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957: 

Too MANY PEOPLE? 
It is startling, and some would even say 


dismaying, to note how human beings con- 


tinue to increase in numbers. Right now, 
according to the latest United Nations sta- 
tistical study, they are multiplying at a rate 
of 120,000 a day or 43 million annually. And 
as a result, unless there is a marked slow- 
down in this trend, the world’s present popu- 
lation of 2.7 billion may double to a total 
of 5.4 billion by the end of the century, which 
is barely more than 40 years away. 
Accordingly, assuming that an atomic- 
hydrogen war does not intervene to wipe out 
most of mankind, the world between now 
and the year 2000 will almost certainly find 


itself having to undergo unprecedented ad- 


justments and readjustments to meet the 
political, economic, social, cultural, and other 
pressures that are sure to develop if people 
keep on increasing at the current rate. In 
our own country, for example, the prospect 
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is that our population will grow from to- 
day’s 170 million to well over 300 million 
in the next 4 decades or so. There is little 
doubt, of course, that our richly endowed 
Nation can become more prosperous than 
ever with such a growth. Even so, a gain 
of that size can hardly fail to have a pro- 
found effect on our way of life or to cause 
problems and changes of the first magnitude 
in fields as diverse as education, traffic con- 
trols, conseryation of resources, urban de- 
velopment, and the length of the workweek 
and work year. 

As for the rest of the world, there will be 
comparable problems and changes. Worse 
still, according to the pessimists, this popu- 
lation “explosion’’—apart from crowding far 
too many humans into the far too little terri- 
tory of the smaller countries—may easily be- 
come extreme enough to create a nightmare 
of global famine. As these observers see the 
future, mankind, even if it succeeds in do- 
ing away with war, ridding itself of disease 
and thus increasing everybody's life ex- 
pectancy, will by its vast growth make mass 
starvation inevitable. But there are others 
who take a brighter and more persuasive 
view. In their judgment, if the nations can 
manage to conquer pestilence and establish 
an enduring peace, they should be equally 
capable of producing sufficient food and 
achieving a reasonably good life for tremen- 
dously larger numbers of people—especially 
so because of the great promise inherent in 
things like modern technology and atomic 
energy. 5 

Yet, although the pessimists thus seem to 
have been much too easily dismayed by it, 
the potential population growth between 
now and the year 2000 is full of unparalleled 
significance. For human beings cannot mul- 
tiply from 2.7 billion to 5.4 billion, within a 
span of only some 40 years, without bring- 
ing to bear on thelr own lives, and on the 
lives of individual nations and the world 
in its entirety, the most far-reaching and 
most complicating influences. The outlook 
is one that challenges the wisdom of man, 
and if he is to deal with it successfully, he 
must begin to deal with it now. 


Rights of the Workingman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, no 
Member of this Congress has a more pro- 
found belief in the rights of the working- 
man than I have. He has a right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively for those 
things that improve his economic posi- 
tion in our great economy. He also has 
a right to a binding contract that insures 
those things for which he lawfully bar- 
gains. He has those rights when dealing 
with private industry. The law gives 
them to him. But he does not have 
those rights when dealing with Govern- 
ment when the Government or some seg- 
ment thereof is operating a proprietary 


business venture in competition with its . 


citizens, 

Many leaders of organized labor, in 
fact the majority of them insist that the 
Government should build and operate 
these hydroelectric projects. In fact, 
some of the leaders of labor think the 
Government should produce and distrib- 
ute all of our electric power. But what 


leaders of labor or members of an organ- 
ized union are better able to judge what 
is best for them than those working in 
the electric industry? 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers at one time supported 
Government development of power facil- 
ities but they have found through bitter 
experience that Government ownership 
is not what it is cracked up to be. Their 
rights, working conditions, pay, and 
other benefits when working for Govern- 
ment power operations are inferior to 


-those obtained from private industries. 


Those leaders of labor who so ardently 
support Government ownership of elec- 
tric properties might well listen to their 
brothers in the IBEW who, from past 
years. of experience, are much better in- 
formed on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include at this 
point an article from the March 1957 is- 
sue of the Utility Reporter, an IBEW 
MOPEDI, entitled “Trinity River Proj- 
ect”: 2 

Tarnrry River PROJECT 


One of the biggest political battles of ` 


recent years is shaping up over the power 
which will be developed in connection with 
the giant Trinity River project. 

Public power advocates seek Federal con- 
struction, operation, and distribution of the 
power facilities generated on the project. 
Private power offers to construct the hydro- 
electric plants and to distribute the power, 
paying the Government for the falling water 
used in power generation. The latter is 
referred to as the “partnership plan.” 

The main difference between this and other 
public-private battles lies in the joint ven- 
ture proposal as contained in the partnership 
plan offered by private industry. The under- 
lying principles here are still at odds in that 
the right of the private power industry to 
remain in regulated private business is at 
stake. f 

Now we are just as concerned as any citi- 
zen regarding proper and beneficial utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources. We want 
adequate flood control, wildlife protection, 
irrigation water, reasonable power rates and 
reasonable taxation. It is up to the Congress 
to work out these things for the general good 
without ignoring the fact that a regulated 
private power industry exists which em- 
ploys thousands of utility workers engaged 
in public service. 

While our brotherhood supported Federal 
development of power facilities during the 
early days of the Federal power programs, 
we have had a bitter lesson with respect to 
the results of public power expansion over 
the country. 

Many areas where governmental agencies 
have gone into the power business are now 
disgraceful examples when it comes to the 
working conditions and wages of utility 
workers. The right to self-organization, 
grievance procedure, contracts and the right 
to strike have been stripped from thousands 
of American workers. 

Yes, we are a minority voice in this great 
controversy, but we are the voice of thou- 
sands whose rights have been disregarded 
and whose families suffer as a result. 

Fortunately, many municipal and other 
governmental power producing and distrib- 
uting groups are organized under the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Some have good wages and working condi- 
tions; yet a great many groups are still at 
the mercy of amateur “utility executives” 
who sit on governing boards and who know 
little about the management and operation 
of the power business. These operations 
are covered by laws which effectively 
strangle the right to organize and to be 
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represented by a legitimate union for the 
Purpose of collective bargaining. 

We represent both private and public 
agency employees in our local union juris- 
diction. Fortunately, we have good manage- 
Ment and good conditions and wages in our 
Public groups at present. We do not have 
legal contracts in any of these public power 

es. We find it nearly impossible to 
many workers in other public 

agency groups in our jurisdiction. These 
Broups are examples of what we mean when 
Misa about disgraceful conditions and 

We do haye contracts, and fairly good ones, 

all of our private companies plus limited 
tr, Security. Here self-organization and 

ee collective bargaining are guaranteed, by 

W as contrasted with laws against us\in 
Public agencies. 
local union has a direct stake in the 
1 nod by which the Trinity River project 
job eloped. First, we are losing people and 

to the ever-increasing mechanization 

and automation of the power industry. We 
the more, not less, work opportunity for 
Working people we represent. Should 
Partnership plan be adopted, tt will mean 
more jobs for our people in the con- 
the » Operation, and maintenance of 
tion ewer houses, transmission and distribu- 
facilities. If the Government takes over 
8 facilities, we lose not only those jobs, 
More jobs if the invasion spreads to Fed- 

ind Power marketing in communities and 
trie ee now served by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
Who employ the members of our union. 

Our brothers in some other unions might 
and take note of a few other facts 
au ding this issue. We note that many 
anoet public power, highway construction, 
the Other public works projects financed by 
Tren Pavers through the United States 


Why? Iain! because they want jobs for 
3 7 5 y y J 

the Trinity River project there will be 
housands of jobs for construction workers 


no matter J 
facili who builds and operates the power 


posts’, record #shows that the tremendous 


Pause 


Fair union contractors built dams, 
hydro plants, and steam plants for 
or Gas & Electric, employing members 
Picea labor. 
record also shows that the Federal 
in nt constructed a big transmission 
Pleteg Connection with the recently com- 
Who posom project, 
built it? 
Union contract for this line was let to a non- 
Who wlectrical contractor from out of State 
equip ought his nonunion workers and 
id nt into California. He made his low 
Wages y Of because by use of substandard 
W. and conditions, 
© believe that the joint venture proposal 
bodieq in the partnership plan can be 
out so that the public good is pro- 
member! the Congress, the rights of our 
tected in private industry will be pro- 
» and organized labor will be afforded 
Portunities in the construction trades 
Union contracts, 
stand with our brotherhood in sup- 
Properly regulated private power and 
of free organization and collective 
in the power industry. 
Ore, the policy of Local Union 1245 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec~ 
kers supports the joint venture 
of the partnership plan in the de- 
of the Trinity River project. 


p 
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Northwest Citizens Favor Power 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Bellingham Labor 
News, a publication circulated among 
labor-union members in the Bellingham, 
Wash., area. This publication, edited 
by Charles E. King, has consistently ex- 
hibited its interest in the Northwest and 
development of its industrial future, and 
has supported its interest in the North- 
west and development of its industrial 
future, and has supported programs de- 
signed to bolster our present industrial 
economy and to encourage new indus- 
tries. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
May 23 issue, is a discussion of a recent 
survey which tested public opinion in 
the Northwest regarding development of 
hydroelectric power. It is written in an 
analytical style and points up the results 
of this survey and the interpretation of 
this veteran labor editor of these results. 

It is of benefit to our area that publi- 
cations such as the Bellingham Labor 
News take a responsible, objective look 
at developments which will influence the 
future of all of us. Certainly power is 
a major factor in our future, and I am 
pleased that more and more groups are 
beginning to realize that we must work 
together, that there is no. room for bick- 
ering and the endless lawsuits and ap- 
peals that some groups have used to de- 
lay power development. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 
NORTHWEST CITIZENS Favor POWER 
COOPERATION 

Citizens of the Puget Sound-Cascade re- 
gion prefer the concept of cooperation be- 
tween public and private power to either 
alternative of all public or all private power 
by a 4-to-1 margin, a scientific survey just 
completed by Louis Harris for this region 
discloses, 

In the 1957 survey people were asked what 
they felt were the five major concerns on 
their minds when they went to the polls last 
November. The results indicated these were 
the international situation, the high cost of 
living, schools and education, labor prob- 
lems—tinitiative 198 was cause of deep con- 
cern at that time—and the need for strong 
leadership in troubled times. 

Scarcely more than 2 out of 100 persons 
interviewed said the power issue (public ver- 
sus private) was of much concern to them 
last fall, the survey revealed. 

The main facets of public opinion on pow- 
er today in the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
are these, the survey indicates: 

Support for the philosophy of partnership 
and cooperation in the power field has grown 
substantially. In 1956 by nearly 3 to 1 
count, the people of the region preferred the 
concept of cooperation between private and 
public power; now it is 4 to 1. In fact, close 
to 7 out of 10 people in this region express 
& rather firm belief that electric utilities 
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work in harmony to meet today’s and future 
power needs and to fully develop the Puget 
Sound-Cascade region. 

Right here in Whatcom County we have a 
stupendous example of private and public 
power working almost side by side. On the 
upper Skagit River the city of Seattle is 
continuing its power development. Just now 
it is building the high Gorge Dam. A few 
miles away on the Baker River the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. is erecting a $17 
million dam to harness more power from 
that turbulent stream. 

On this theme the survey states: 

“The people indicate satisfaction with the 
approach Puget Power has taken in work- 
ing with its neighboring electric utilities in 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council. Strongly 
advocating this ‘new era of cooperation,’ the 
people have grown to recognize many of the 


, Specific advantages the entire region will re- 


ceive from the council, 

“We find, then, from the day in and day 
out service in the home, to the key role of 
electric power in the future of the region, 
and to the new and unique approaches of 
cooperation among private and public utili- 
ties, the record of the Puget company re- 
ceives an exceptionally high vote of endorse- 
ment. It should be taken as a challenge to 
the company to raise its sights even higher, 
for when a people are this responsive and 
when a utility is this much in step with its 
customers, there is no ceiling on what at- 
tainment can be reached.” 


Barges Help Build Our Area’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Barges Help Build Our Area’s 
Future,” which appeared in the May 23, 
1957, issue of the Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BARGES HELP BUILD OUR Area's FUTURE 

A lot of publicity was given the recent 
christening of the Mark Eastin, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co.'s towboat which will ply 
the Ohio and the Mississippi and power big 
barges hauling coal whose final destination 
is Tampa, Fla. The Mark Eastin, as has 
been mentioned before, is the largest and 


+ most powerful towboat on inland waters. 


Naturally the company that ordered it, 
the Nashville Bridge Co. that built it, and 
General Motors, which powered it, are proud 
of the craft, It is not just another boat, 
but it marks the beginning of a new era 
in coal marketing in our area. Most of the 
papers know it and gave it proper attention, 
Louisville being the exception, as often is 
the case. - 

Anyway, the reason that the Mark Eastin 
marks a new epoch is because it is a notable 
unit in a wave of expansion which is sweep- 
ing along the great inland waterways in the 
heartland of the United States. This ex- 
pansion is destined beyond any doubt to 
affect profoundly the Nation’s future and 
the Nation's population. Being a part of 
this heartland, we can appreciate properly 
what is going on, and applaud it. 
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Along the Ohio, the Mississipp!, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, a new multibillion dollar 
industrial network is springing up, as most 
people already are aware. And revitalized 
water transportation has helped make this 
economic advance possible. 

We were surprised the other day to note 
that the big barge lines which are hauling 
an increasing amount of freight chalked up 
in 1956 the big total of 25 billion ton-miles 
of freight. The barge lines, together with 
the unlimited water supply afforded by the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the tributaries of 
those big streams are basic factors in the 
Industrial boom in the areas on and in the 
vicinity of the rivers. 

And quite a boom it is. The whole Nation 
is beginning to wake up to the fact that 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans, from 
Pittsburgh to Brownsville, Tex.; from St. 
Louis to Carabelle, Fla., and from Uniontown 
and Grand Rivers to Tampa, industry is 
alert to the advantage of new plants with 
river connections. 

Rail freight rates have reached a point, for 
instance, where railroads in many shipments 
charge more for hauling coal than the mines 
and miners receive for producing it. With 
this situation applying to other industries as 
well as to coal, it is no wonder that a lot of 
people are looking riverward for haulage. 

Purring quietly along, slick new diesel tow- 
boats like the Mark Eastin are pushing mas- 
sive barges by the thousand up and down the 
waterways, carrying coal, phosphate, motor- 
cars, and what not—also carrying the mate- 
rial to build new industrial plants, then the 
raw materials the plants use, and, finally, the 
finished products the plants turn out. 

To point up the importance of this trend 
toward barge transportation, a southern gov- 
ernor recently said in a TV interview which 
was noted everywhere: “I have been all over 
the United States trying to lure industry and 
payrolis to my State. The first thing I am 
asked about is do we have plenty of water 
and barge transportation.” 

The diesel towboat like the new Mark 
Eastin—which pushes rather than pulls—is 
strictly 1957, as pictures in recent editions 
of the Messenger showed. The captain con- 
sults radar to make sure his channel is clear 
of obstacles. He calls his dispatcher on the 
radiotelephone to pick up shipping informa- 
tion, weather, and landing instructions. His 
crew lives well in spacious air-conditioned 
quarters. 

To summarize, today the importance of 
barge lines in national transportation is 
proven. It is proven in our own territory, 
and our mines and miners will benefit there- 
from. 


TVA Pays in Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON, CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing a very timely editorial which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal on the matter of taxes paid by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Many of my colleagues, and many in 
the country, do not have proper infor- 
mation in this respect, and I think this 
editorial will be very revealing, 

The editorial follows: 

TVA Pars IN Taxes 

Cleverly worded attacks on the Tennessee 

Valley Authority by power companies have 
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left people at a distance with the idea that 
TVA is tax free. The idea is to reduce the 
sting of comparisons between the price of 
electricity in the TVA region and in other 


areas. 

Within the TVA area there are annual 
stories when TVA makes its annual payments 
to States and counties. It is understood 
that TVA puts more into local and State 
government treasuries than private power 
companies ever did. The TVA advantage in 
taxes thus comes down to the fact that the 
Federal Government does not tax Federal 
agencies. 

This is much less than being tax free; and 
when it is understood outside the Tennessee 
Valley, the attack on TVA is blunted. We 
can settle for that gain in understanding 
without going on to the matter of much of 
the Federal taxation being on profits, of 
which the TVA pays none in cash, or taking 
up the matter of how much more income 
tax is collected in this region than before 
TVA. 

Far from being tex free, TVA is the largest 
taxpayer on the books of the Tennessee State 
government. It put about $400,000 more 
into the State treasury than the next biggest 
taxpayer last year, and the gap is much larger 
this year. 

TVA is paying more than the law requires. 

TVA is paying more each year—#596,000 
more this year than last and $865,000 more 
than 2 years ago. 

The payments by TVA itself this year come 
to $4,744,000. That is the wholesale end of 
the business. 

The municipal power systems and co-ops 
are paying another $7,500,000. They are the 
retailers. 

TVA pays the Government and the region 
in ways beyond taxes. But TVA pays in 
taxes, too. 


Hon. Harold D. Cooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of our distinguished colleagues, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and my good friend, Hon, HAROLD 
COOLEY, was the recipient of a degree 
from the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina. Along with the degree 
went a well-deserved citation for his out- 
standing work in behalf of farmers and 
farming. 

The citation read: 

CITATION, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, HAROLD 
DUNBAR COOLEY 
HaroLD Dunsar CooLEY, who was born in 

Nashville, N. C., attended law schools at the 

University of North Carolina and Yale Uni- 

versity. In February 1918 he was licensed 

to practice law. During World War I he 
served in the Naval Aviation Flying Corps. 

Now a Member of the United States Con- 
gress, he has served the Nation since 1934 as 
Representative from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of North Carolina, 

In the 80th Congress he was a member of 
the Select Committee on Economic Aid to 
European Countries. This committee made 
recommendations which became the basis 
of the Marshall plan. 

He has served as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture in the 81st, 82d, 
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and 84th Congresses, and continues so to 
serve in the present Congress. 

Mr. Coolx has long maintained a sympa- 
thetic and active interest in teaching and 
research programs of North Carolina State 
College, as well as of State universities in 
general. He sponsored legislation permitting 
schools of textiles to purchase from abroad, 
without payment of existing heavy import 
duty, machinery and apparatus for pur- 
poses of education and research, 

North Carolina State College gratefully 
recognizes him as a statesman and leader 
who has contributed to the educational, 
agricultural, industrial, and economic well- 
being of our State and Nation, 


On Taking the Fifth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of June 1, 1957: 

On TAKING THE FIFTH 


When our Constitution was in process of 
construction Thomas Jefferson pleaded 
ardently for a Bill of Rights and James Madi- 
son, who did not consider the omission of 
such a Bill of Rights “a material defect,” 
used his influence for purely political rea- 
sons in the First Congress to secure the 
adoption of what became the first 10 amend- 
ments. Presumably all parties concerned 
thought that settled the matter. 

But today the Supreme Court still finds 
it necessary, under some prodding from the 
lower courts, from congressional committees: 
and from public opinion, to reassess what the 
fifth amendment means in terms of today's 
life and today's law. This week, in a ruling - 
involving this and other points and two 
other defendants, it held that Max Halperin 
was entitled to a new trial on three counts 
of an indictment against him because a judge 
in the Federal Court of Appeals had instruct- 
ed the jury that Mr. Halperin's use of the 
fifth amendment when testifying before % 
grand jury could be considered in arguing 
the question of his truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness as a witness. 

This is not the first time that the High 
Court has felt impelled to rule in this man- 
ner. This ruling may not even be the most 
important. It is, however, fairly simple, 
since Mr. Halperin was actually a defendant 
in a criminal case and refused to answer thé 
grand jury's questions in his own protection 
and not for conscience’ sake. Mr. Halperin, 
indicted, tried and convicted in connection 
with tax frauds, was in a different positio® 
from those present or former members of the 
Communist Party who have “taken the fifth 
to protect former associates. 

But the reasoning in this phase of the cas® 
against Mr. Halperin and his two associates 
is compelling, no matter what the nature of 
the case. The defendant's refusal to answer 
questions put to him before the grand jury 
was in effect used in his trial to “reflect on 
his credibility” and thus to impair the value 
of his testimony at his trial on his own be- 
half. It seems clear that he was thus de- 
prived of the protection which the 
amendment was intended to give to inno- 
cent men—and we must never forget that 
every person on trial must be consid 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 

To the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Warren and Jus 
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Black, Douglas, and Brennan added a brief 
comment of their own. 
Speaking for these four, said: 

‘I can think of no special circumstances 
that would justify use of a constitutional 
Privilege to discredit or convict a person who 
asserts it. The value of these constitutional 
Privileges is largely destroyed if persons can 
be penalized for relying on them.” 

The question here is not whether Mr. Hal- 
Perin and his associates are or are not guilty 
or the offense charged against them. Nor 
Would the question be any different if they 
Were charged, as they are not, with con- 
Spiracy against the United States as members 
Of the Communist Party or of any other 
Potentially destructive group. The constitu- 
ona guaranties are properly available to 

e guilty as well as to the innocent. The 

less and innocent of us, the least 
conspiratorial, may feel the more secure in 
lives, our liberty and our opinions be- 
re of such decisions as this handed down 

y the High Court. 

The lower Federal courts and the State 
cl must act in harmony with the prin- 

Ples laid down by the Supreme Court. The 
Majesty of the law will rule. We cannot 

the same compulsion to bear on the 
acts and opinions of private persons and or- 
tions. We must, however, be logical 
and fair in our attitude toward persons who 

Voke the principles of the Bill of Rights. 
Pr the first place, we should insist that 
the’. have the protection of those rights to 
8 extent of the law. In the second 

» We must make a distinction between 
. and competence. A banker who in- 
with the fifth amendment when charged 

embezzlement will scarcely retain the 
oo dence of his depositors. Labor organi- 
tions need not continue to support a labor 
any cee invokes the fifth amendment or 

i amendment to avoid accoun: 
for ‘union funds. ae 

t when all the exceptions are noted and 

n all allowances are made for the pres- 

Of public opinion in cases that stir hot 

‘Ons, still it must be said that no court 
or on and no punishment can be just 
then for the Nation if it is achieved to 
erties riment of any one of our basic lib- 
Court We think that is what the Supreme 

been trying to say and we hope it 


wih keep on tying to say it. 


Insatiable Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TRR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


cont DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the present 
Donenis or, raging between the pro- 
like a public power and those who, 
Pay th People of Pennsylvania, must 
Point’, bill for subsidized current, is 
Which Up by the article by George Peck 
apie the Coatesville (Pa.) 

a; = 

cluded in than 9, 5 which is in 


ee tale enable person with whom I 


lked wants public power projects 

We ask back to private ownership. All 
these RN that the consumers who live in 
còst gored areas shall pay the full 
clu of production and expansion, in- 
shown he State and local taxes, which 
bills j written into their monthly tax 
ust as it is in Pennsylvania where 


Justice Black, 
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our. electricity is produced by private 
firms. 


Mr. Peck’s article follows: 
TVA OCTOPUS REACHES FOR MORE SUCKERS 
(By George Peck) 

The TVA octopus, not content with being 
the biggest single electric utility monopoly 
in the world, is stretching out its tentacles 
to grab more power for itself. The suckers 
of these tentacles are reaching to suck more 
from the American taxpayer, who in this 
TVA picture (to make a play on words) is 
himself a victimized sucker. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority now wants 
to do its own financing through sale of reve- 
nue bonds to the public without congres- 
glonal control of how or where it shall expend 
the funds thus raised. 

A brief review of the original intent of 
Congress and how TVA has consistently cir- 
cumvented this intention is necessary at this 
point to make crystal clear how this new 
reach for power could vest total authority in 
the TVA Board—the ultimate goal of the 
Socialist supporters of this vast Government 


operation. 


TVA was created in 1933 as a flood control 
and navigation project, with the sale of 
surplus power incidental to these purposes, 
In 1935 the TVA Act was amended to give 
the Authority sweeping new powers in per- 
forming service to electric preference custo- 
mers by authorizing it to acquire existing 
electric facilities and establishing new rules 
and regulations in the negotiation of power 
sale contracts. 

The Authority used these new powers to 
force all electric companies in the area out 
of business and, as a result, set about 
through rigid contracts to make all rural and 
domestic users in the valley captive cus- 
tomers of TVA. Created originally as a 
purely hydroelectric operation, TVA next set 
about to convince Congress it needed steam 
plants to adequately service all of the cus- 
tomers, Today the operation is 61 percent 
steam; 39 percent hydro. 

Moreover the TVA Act instructs the Au- 
thority to sell surplus power to local and 
public agencies with preference to the for- 
mer, and to give primary attention to the 
needs of domestic and rural customers. But 
the 1956 Annual Report of TVA shows that 
less than 15 percent of its total sales went 
to domestic and rural customers. 

In other words, it has created a crisis by 
selling the bulk of its power to other than 
the preference customers designated by Con- 


gress. 

Even though American taxpayers already 
have invested approximately $1.5 billion in 
TVA power facilities, the Authority thinks 
this is not nearly enough. It is demanding 
a free hand to do its own financing with 
revenue bonds, instead of as presently han- 
dled through tax-free congressional appro- 
priations or from power revenues. 

A noted authority on electric power, Wal- 
ter H. Sammis, has pointed out to Congress 
that well over one-half of TVA's sales were 
taken by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Federal agencies. He cited the Comp- 
troller General as stating that “there is no 
assurance that the demands of AEC and oth- 
er Federal agencies will not sharply decrease, 
leaving the TVA system with surplus capac- 
ity of millions of kilowatts.” 

Mr. Sammis has been active in electric 
industry affairs for more than 30 years. Ee 
is president of both the Ohio Edison Co., and 
the Pennsylvania Power Co.; is a past presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute and has 
served on the board of the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies. His words, 
therefore, cannot be taken lightly, when he 
says that “the existence of a considerable 
surplus capacity could be a temptation to 
further expand the TVA area in order to find 
additional markets.” 
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“To permit TVA to issue revenue bonds,” 
he told Congress, “would inevitably result in 
the unleashing of tremendous additional 
amounts of subsidized electric power upon 
an industry already unfairly affected by 
TVA's operations. TVA, as an unregulated 
monopoly, could ultimately destroy investor- 
owned companies now serving the areas in 
which TVA might expand.” 

But of prime interest to the everyday, tax- 
paying citizen, is Mr. Sammis’ statement 
that such expansion of TVA, which he called 
a form of socialism, could result in a loss 
over the years of billions of dollars in tax 
revenues to local, State, and Federal 
agencies. i 

Taxpayers everywhere already have paid 
$1.5 billion in tax dollars to give a compara- 
tive handful of people in the TVA area sub- 
sidized electric power. Moreover, these tax- 
payers haye been losing millions of dollars 
every year through TVA's tax-exempt status, 
They would stand to lose additional billions 
if TVA were enabled to expand outside its 
present area through moneys raised by sale 
of revenue bonds. 

Congress can and should stop this new 
grab for power by cutting off the tentacles 
of the TVA octopus. 


— 


Economic Highlights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
oRD, I should like to include a clipping 
from the Greenville Advocate, published 
at Greenville, III., one of the most pro- 
gressive newspapers in my congressional 
district. 


This paper publishes a poll taken by 
the American press of the opinions of 
the country editors of the Nation on 
major public questions, which I thought 
would be of interest to the Members of , 
Congress: 

Economic HIGHLIGHTS 

How would the country editors of this 
Nation vote on major public questions if 
they were in their Congressman’s shoes? 
The American Press, which is an independ- 
ent magazine for hometown newspapers, de- 
cided to find out by means of a survey. In 
its March issue it publishes the results, tab- 
ulated from the replies of 794 country edi- 
tors, representing every section of the coun- 
try. Here, in brief form, are some of the 
questions and findings (No Answer“ replies 
are not included in this summary, hence the 
percentages do not total 100). 

1. Should the President have the author- 
ity to use United States forces in the Mid- 
dle East if he deems it necessary to stop 
Communist aggression? The "Yes" faction 
has the overwhelming majority—71 percent 
to 27 percent. 

2. Should foreign aid (which has been 
running at about a $4 billion annual rate) 
be increased, decreased, or maintained at 
the same amount? Only 6 percent of the 
editors say More,“ while 63 percent say 
Less,“ and 26 percent favor the same 
amount. 7 

3. Should John Foster Dulles continue 
as Secretary of State? Mr. Dulles is given a 
vote of confidence—57 percent to 38 per- 
cent. 
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4. Should farm price supports be returned 
to the old 90 percent of parity level? Only 
22 percent favor this, as against 74 per- 
cent opposed. 

5. Should corporation taxes be moderately 
reduced, by returning to the rates of some 

ago? This is a very close one, with 
32 percent favoring reduction, 35 percent 
favoring continuance of, and 29 percent en- 
dorsing reductions on the first $25,000 of 
profit? 

6. Should corporations be exempt from 
taxation on that portion of earnings they 
distribute as dividends and upon which in- 
dividuals pay taxes—that is, should this 
form of double taxation be eliminated? The 
vote is 69 percent Tes“ to 28 percent 
No.“ 

7. Should any budget surplus be applied 
to reducing taxes or to reducing the na- 
tional debt? A big majority, 70 percent, 
prefers to reduce the debt, as against 25 per- 
cent favoring tax cuts, 

8. Should the bill authorizing a mini- 
mum of $600 million a year of Federal 
money for school construction be approved? 
Here is another close one—45 percent of the 
editors say Tes,“ and 53 percent No.“ 

9. Should bills requiring that cooperatives 
and savings and loan associations be sub- 
ject to the same taxation as other businesses 
be approved? The “Ayes” have it, over- 
whelmingly—86 percent to 12 percent. 

10. Should ‘first-class postage rates be 
raised to 5 cents, along with the provision 
that airmail would be used when possible? 
This proposal received a No“ majority of 60 
percent, as against 39 percent saying “Yes.” 

11. Should the Vice President be relieved 
of his job presiding over the Senate, and 
given special executive duties? The editors 
strongly favor this much- discussed possi- 
bility by a margin of 63 percent to 33 per- 
cent. 

The American Press prints pages of com- 
ment from country editors on these and 
other issues. One thing is clear—whatever 
side or solution they favor, most of them 
have definite ideas and they don't hesitate 
to express them vigorously. 


Industrial Planning in Birmingham 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
my district abounds with choice indus- 
trial sites. Many areas, of course, are 
already widely known for their bustling 
industries. Plans are now being formu- 
lated for the development of at least 
six select sites in Jefferson County into 
large, well-planned “industrial parks.” 

This type of orderly development is the 
latest concept in industrial planning. 
It is something of the counterpart of 
the successful neighborhood shopping 
center or the residential subdivision. In 
an “industrial park,” services to plants 
may be consolidated in order to provide 
improved facilities for all. Such a de- 
velopment can assure the potential in- 
dustry a satisfactory location with ade- 
quate transportation facilities and util- 
ity services already available. 

One of the largest industrial develop- 
ments now under way in Jefferson Coun- 
ty—indeed, in the entire South—is in 


Pinson Valley just northeast of Bir- 
mingham. This area, stretching from 
Tarrant to Pinson, has a tremendous 
industrial potential. It is near a large 
industrial water supply, on a four-lane 
superhighway, with level tracts large 
enough to accommodate any type of in- 
dustry. It is significant that a railroad, 
the L. & N., is taking a leading role in 
this important development, for this as- 
sures more than adequate rail transpor- 
tation. 

It is forward, orderly planning like this 
which pays off in economic prosperity. 
We are fortunate indeed that Jefferson 
County has such ideal industrial sites. 
It is also encouraging that our county 
has the industrial know-how and fore- 
sight with which properly to plan the 
full and maximum development of these 
areas. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
happy to insert a news article entitled 
“Pinson Valley To Be Developed Into 
Bustling Industrial Park,” which ap- 
peared in the Birmingham News of May 
26, 1957, and an editorial headed “Pin- 
son Valley Industrial Sites Are Develop- 
ing,” which appeared in the same fine 
newspaper on May 28, 1957: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of May 
26, 1957] 
Pinson VALLEY To BE DEVELOPED INTO 
BUSTLING INDUSTRIAL PARK 
(By Irving Beiman) 

Development of Pinson Valley into a new 
industrial district attractive to industrial 
prospects received substantial stimulus today 
from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Through Birmingham's Committee of 100. 
the railroad announced it has purchased 600 
acres from L. P. Munger and others in the 
heart of Pinson Valley. The L. & N. last year 
bought more than 200 acres just south of 
Mount Pinson; the current purchase makes 
the railroad the largest landowner in the 
valley. 

John E. Tilford, L. & N. president, said the 
entire area between Tarrant City and Mount 
Pinson is to be developed by the L. & N. and 
other owners into one of the largest Indus- 
trial parks in the entire South. 

RESIDENTIAL COUNTERPART 

Paul S. Sieverling, director of the Commit- 
tee of 100, said today’s modern planned in- 
dustrial district is a counterpart of a modern 
residential subdivision. The success of this 
type of development has been phenomenal 
wherever established. 

_ Owners of the Munger land bought by the 
L. & N. had refused many times in the past 
to sell any part of it, because they were wait- 
ing for a purchaser with the know-how and 
financial ability to develop the area for ex- 
pansion of Birmingham's industrial estab- 
lishment, 

A. C. Montgomery, president of Mont- 
gomery Real Estate and Insurance Co., 
handled sale of the land to the L. & N. 

Mr. Tilford said experience has shown that 
unless industries “can be assured of satis- 
factory locations, with adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and utility services, along with 
a friendly and responsible civic attitude, they 
will establish themselves elsewhere where 
these conditions prevail.“ 

A WAY TO GROW 

“Acquisition of the Pinson Valley property 
opens up a great new area for industrial 
expansion and fills a vital need,” said Mr. 
Tilford, 

“We are now beginning to feel in Birming- 
ham for ‘a way to grow.’ 

“In addition to acq this industrial 
property, the L. & N. is spending $10 million 
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in expanding and modernizing its nearby 
Boyles Yards, which will enable us to pro- 
vide unexcelled rail transportation to indus- 
tries locating in the new area. 

“This substantial investment by the L. & 
N. is in line with our traditional policy of 
assisting in the development of the Birming- 
ham district and demonstrates our faith in 
the continued growth of the area. 

“The specific manner in which the Pinson 
Valley will be developed will be governed 
somewhat by the character, size and specific 
needs of the industries which all of us work- 
ing together may influence to establish 
themselves in the area. 

“Our industrial development department 
and other company representatives will con- 
tinue to cooperate closely with the Commit- 
tee of 100, civic officials and other agencies 
in these development efforts. 

“I wish to express my appreciation for the 
real interest and assistance of all the civic 
and business leaders who are working with 
us to make this a development of which 
everyone in the central Alabama area may 
be proud,” 

RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sleverling said the Committee of 100 
for the past 2 years has been working stead- 
ily to establish a number of industrial dis- 
tricts in Birmingham. He said the com- 
mittee felt the Pinson Valley was one of the 
finest tracts of land in the entire South, 
and was ripe for orderly, planned develop- 
ment. 

The south end of Pinson Valley already 
is under development just north of Tarrant 
City, where the Birmingham Realty Co. has 
a 75-acre area which is being subdivided 
into tracts for small manufacturing, ware- 
housing and truck terminal facilities. This 
area, as well as the entire valley, is served 
by the L. & N, * 

Sidney Smyer, president of Birmingham 
Realty Co., said improvement of this prop- 
erty, including all utilities, streets, etc., will 
be made and already widespread interest 18 
developing among firms seeking locations 
which provide the facilities they require, in- 
cluding easy access and close proximity to 
Birmingham, 

“We have already signed a contract with 
a large distributing firm who will occupy 
8 acres,” Mr. Smyer sald. 

A number of new plants already have lo- 
eated in Pinson Valley. They include Ke- 
tona Chemical Co., Hutchinson Metal Deco- 
rating Co., Dixie Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Birmingham Lead & Smelting Co., 
Richards Tank Corp. 

MANY DUE CREDIT 

Mr. Sleverling said credit for the start of. 
the Pinson Valley industrial district is due 
many, including the Jefferson County Com- 
mission, which has authorized an immediate 
study for a sanitary sewer system and access 
roads to serve the area; W. Cooper Green of 
Alabama Power Cos industrial development 
department, on power problems; Clarence 
Cook of Alabama Gas Corp., on gas problems; 
the Jefferson County Planning and Zoning 
Commission; Birmingham Mayor James W. 
Morgan; S. D. Moxley, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Water Board of the City of Birming- 
ham, on studies and planning for doubling 
the supply of industrial water available for 
industrial users; a number of Birmingham 
realtors: L. & N. Railroad officials, and indi- 
vidual property owners. 

OTHERS PROPOSED 

The Pinson Valley industrial district 18 
the first for Birmingham, Mr. Sieverling said. 
but since interest has been so widespread, 
other districts have been proposed and 
be developed. f 

Among these are: 

Robert Field, a 132-acre tract in the west- 
ern section of Birmingham, is to be devel- 
oped by the Frisco Railroad into an indus* 
trial park. All utilities will be available. 
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e and beyond toward Chattanooga 
N tains some outstanding industrial sites. 
9 eg Sieg maps has been made here, 
er, but it is a definite possibility for 
a planned district. 
the Bessemer and Trussville areas ate 
served by the Southern Railway. 

An 80-acre tract at Irondale has beert 
Made into an industrial park and General 
tors has purchased a site here for a dis- 
Sta warehouse to serye several Southern 

tes. Birmingham Manufacturing Co. wìll 
fact a plant on a 10-acre tract in this park 
Or the manufacture of trailers. Construc- 
n on both buildings is to start in the near 
oo park is served by the Seaboard 
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ae 


The increase in facilities at Birmingham 
Airport has opened up approximately 200 
of manufacturing sites which the city 

Birmingham will lease to manufacturers 
ae the aircraft industry. A large tract 

is served by the L. & N. Railroad. 
WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS 


h pia e importance of these developments for 


son ee growth of the South it must fur- 
det the facilities industry wants and can 
in other cities,” he said. 


What 
any 


it needs— tracts large enough, and 
ly planned and zoned, to accommodate 
size industry—a four-lane highway for 
&ccess—level land with a minimum of 
8 for plant sites, all utilities and rail- 
major afeuties, and close proximity to a 
polltan port and to the Birmingham metro- 

area with all its diversified indus- 
and transportation facilities.” 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
May 28, 1987 
PINSON VALLEY INDUSTRIAL SITES ARE 
Develo DEVELOFING 
ot pment of Pinson Valley northeast 
park mingham into a flourishing industrial 
Should be greatly stimulated with pur- 
Ville 4 800 acres in the area by the Louis- 
with th Nashville Railroad. The railroad, 
to Offer aid of the Committee of 100, plans 
tetbutign land as sites for new plants, dis- 
n centers, and other business estab- 


2 
arena 20 len is one of the most promising 


mingnam adustrial development in the Bir- 


Way for easy access, tracts large 
Fequiring n SRY size industry, level ground 
Proxim) & minimum of grading, and close 
With ty to the city. 

the are Sorcus promotion of its advantages. 
Contrip Fan become a major industrial park 


buting to 
en the economic strength of the 
i community. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


IN OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ee Monday, June 3, 1957 
Story in eS. Mr. Speaker, the cover 
vestor's po May 15, 1957, issue of In- 
Reader is on the Firestone Tire 
Co., its management, history, 


the Pinson Valley, industry can find - 
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and philosophy. The story also records 
the election to the presidency of the 
company of Raymond C. Firestone, the 
fourth son of the founder. 


“The worldwide headquarters of the 


company is in my district, the 14th of 
Ohio, and I am proud that the thou- 
sands of men and women who are em- 
ployed in Firestone’s Akron plants and 
offices are my constitutents. 

The magazine carrying this story is 
published “for a better understanding 
of business news” by Merril Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

While the story on Firestone gives a 
brief historical account of one American 
business, in my opinion it does much 
more than that. It epitomizes all that 
is good in our American system of free 
enterprise. = 

On August 3, 1900, the Firestone Co. 
was only a newly issued charter, an 
office, a small bank account, and one 
man, self-pledged to the ideal of quality 
and service, who staked his capital and 
his efforts on a vision of the future. 

Today, Firestone is part of the Ameri- 
can scene. It is one of America’s great- 
est industrial organizations. It gives 
employment to more than 45,000 persons 
in the United States and to 40,008 more 
in other parts of the world. Firestone 
has served with distinction in three wars. 
And the company and its products are 
known and respected throughout the 
world. 

Such sound and desirable growth takes 
place only where there is freedom and 
men like Harvey S, Firestone. \ 

Fortunately for our country we haye 
freedom to venture and to grow. We 
have men with ideals and vision. These 
two factors, freedom and men, helped to 
make our country the great Nation it is. 
Such freedom, such men, will always help 
to keep it great. 

And since this truth is obviously im- 
plicit in the Investor’s Reader story on 
Firestone, I feel that it is appropriate at 
this time to make the story a part of the 
record of this body. 

The headline reads as follows: “The 
New Voice of Firestone—Founder’s Son 
Combines Past and Present To Mold 
Tiremaker’s Future.” 

And the story itself, in part, goes on: 

After the middle of next month radio and 
TV's Voice of Firestone will be stilled for a 
while as the venerable concert program takes 
its first summer vacation in 28 years on the 
air. In the fall only the TV version of the 
Voice will return. But this revision of its 
most famous advertising showcase is not 
expected to interrupt the song of continued 
profits and growth by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

A prominent voice in this triumphant 
corporate chorus ls Raymond Christy Fire- 
stone who stepped into the company presi- 
dency in January. At the same time 66- 
year-old Lee R. Jackson became vice chair- 
man of the board after serving as president 
for 9 years, Senior brother Harvey Samuel 
Firestone, Jr. (59), retains top post as chair- 
man, a job to which he was elected in 1948 
after 7 years in the presidency. 

Through such a skillful blending of family 
succession and other personnel the Akron, 
Ohio, rubber company has grown to be an 
industrial giant without losing its family 
personality. The Firestone management 
team is now headed by Chairman Harvey, Jr., 
and President Raymond, along with brothers 
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Leonard (49), who heads the California sub- 
sidiary, and Roger (44), president of Fire- 
stone's plastics company, plus nonfamily Di- 
rectors Jackson, James Trainer (executive 
vice president), John Shea (vice president), 
Harvey Hollinger (financial vice president), 
and Joseph Thomas (secretary and general 
counsel). Together they apply the policies 
and philosophy of founder Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Sr., to today’s problems, 

The new Firestone president, a handsome, 
youthful-looking man with a quiet friendly 
manner and sparkling blue eyes, is the fourth 
of Founder Firestone’s five sons. In his suite 
at Manhattan's Ambassador Hotel last week 
he smilingly summed up his career with the 
company: “I'm 48 years old, so I guess you 
could say I've been with Firestone for 48 
years.” 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING 

Ray Firestone got his first taste of execu- 
tive duties as manager of the football team 
at the Hill School. At Princeton he majored 
in psychology and was elected polo captain 
as well as the member of the class of 1933 
most likely to succeed. After graduation he 
began by pumping gas at a Firestone service 
station in Los Angeles. He moved on to suc- 
cessive jobs as salesman, store manager, dis- 
trict manager, division head. 

In 1937 he became president of Memphis 
manufacturing and sales subsidiary Fire- 
stone of Tennessee, remained there until 1948 
with time out for a stint as a War II Air 
Transport Command pilot. Ray Firestone 
next became vice president in charge of Fire- 
stone research and development, 5 years 
later was named executive vice president. 
By the time he was elected to the presidency 
this year he had gained first hand experience 
of almost every phase of company operations. 

Although his Firestone responsibilities 
currently offer no time for polo playing, 
sportsman Firestone does enjoy riding, 
hunting, shooting. He also does some farm- 
ing (but “I'm not a good farmer; for good 
farming is a fulltime job“) and takes an 
active interest in Homestead Farms, an ex- 
perimental farm maintained by the com- 
pany at his father’s birthplace in Colum- 
biana, Ohio. He Is also a director of the 
national 4-H committee and in 1951 was 
named honorary American farmer by the 
Puture Farmers of America. But Ray Fire- 
stone has no secret yen to substitute farm 
for Firestone: “I always wanted to be part 
of the company. I never wanted or even 
thought of doing anything else. Dad always 
made the company very interesting to us,” 

EARLY TREADS 


Harvey, Sr., and his sons made Firestone a 
company of international interest. Starting 
in 1900 with $20,000 cash and a tire mount- 
ing patent, Harvey Firestone set up a cor- 
poration to, manufacture solid rubber tires 
for horse-drawn carriages. To compete 
against large established firms in the field he 
set out to manufacture tires which could 
win acclaim on their merit and coined the 
phrase which is still the company's motto: 
“Extra quality at no extra cost.” 

Soon however fledgling Firestone ran into 
difficulty. A new “clincher” type pneumatic 
tire was developed and patents were con- 
trolled by a monopolistic licensing associa- 
tion. Harvey Firestone countered by secur- 
ing patents for a straightside“ pneumatic 
tire. All he then needed was a market. 
At this stage another young pioneer named 
Henry Ford was laying plans to build 2,000 
cars to sell at $500 apiece. In 1906 he gave 
Firestone the contract for the tires. Fire- 
stone delivered and the company that year 
reported sales of over $1 million for the first 
time. 

Firestone now supplies Ford, General Mo- 
tors, Studebaker-Packard, and most of the 
major truck, bus, and farm machinery mak- 
ers with a substantial but undisclosed per- 
centage of their tire needs. (Chrysler has 
an exclusive contract with Goodyear.) 
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Tires remain the major part of Firestone 
business. The company also does a hefty 
volume in replacement tires and when the 
original equipment market is off in years of 
reduced auto output, ws usually find a good 
increase in our replacement business. This 
happened last year and Firestone still man- 
aged to sell a near-record number of tires. 

In its 57-year career Firestone has grown 
into the world’s largest rubber producer 
tonnagewise although in sales it ranks sec- 
ond to industry leader Goodyear which last 
year racked up $1.4 billion in sales or $300 
million more than Firestone. The company 
operates 38 plants in the United States, 34 
more in 12 foreign countries; it owns rubber 
plantations in Liberia, is setting up others 
in key spots throughout the free world. 

The plantation venture began in 1926 
when the company created its own source of 
supply by establishing a natural rubber 
plantation in Liberia. The investment has 
proved a boon to all concerned. Ray Fire- 
stone cites: “We've been in Liberia for many 
years and we're glad we pursued it. It's 
been a fine thing for the company and dur- 
ing World War II it was vital for our coun- 
try. There were some things that could not 
be made without natural rubber. And our 
Liberian plantation was one of the two major 
sources available to the United States.” 

In Its turn, Firestone has been singled out 
for its contribution to the African Republic. 
The National Planning Association last year 
wrote up the story of the company’s Libe- 
Tian operations as a model venture in Ameri- 
can business abroad. Encouraged by this 

success in Liberia, the company recently set 
up a rubber plantation in Brazil, is adding 
still other plantations in the Philippines 
and Guatemala in the near future. 

Synthetic stretch: At the same time, 
Firestone has made big tracks in synthetic 
rubber. The company operated the Govern- 
ment-owned plant which turned out the 
country’s first synthetic latex in 1942. It 
now has 2 synthetic plants able to produce 
230,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year. 
They turn out over 25 different types of the 
material in solid and liquid forms. 

Tireman Firestone points out: “We use 
synthetic rubber over natural rubber on 
about a 60-to-40 ratio for automobile tires 
and other produtcs. Up until now, however, 
truck tires had to be made exclusively of 
natural rubber. We have just developed a 
new synthetic which matches, may even sur- 
pass natural rubber for truck use.” 

The new synthetic which is called Coral 
rubber possesses the properties of natural 
rubber. Although still in the pilot plant 
stage, tough Army Ordnance tests on mili- 
tary truck tires have proved the substance 
behaves as well as natural rubber even when 
subjected to high speeds, heavy loads and 
intense temperatures. Ray Firestone says 
proudly: “It can do away with stockpiling 
supplies of natural rubber, make us com- 
pletely independent of outside sources in 
case of war.” 

Even apart from synthetic content, tires 
have changed greatly in Firestone’s 57 years. 
Like its competitors, Firestone has intro- 
duced many improvements: nonskid treads, 
insulation against internal heat, tubeless 
models, etc. President Firestone explains: 
“We have always looked for ways and means 
to make a better product. The tire industry 
has been highly competitive—that's why it 
has developed so. The cost of tires and tubes 
per mile of driving is a small fraction of 
what it was years ago—iess than $1 for each 
1,000 miles of service against almost $4 in 
1915.” 

On Memorial Day 1911 Firestone tires were 
used on the first full-500-mile Indianapolis 
Speedway auto race. From 1920 on, Fire- 
stone tires have been on every winning car 
(as well as most of the other cars) in this 
classic and next month Firestone tires will 
be used on the 10 fastest American cars sent 
abroad to race the 10 fastest European cars 
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at a meet In Monza, Italy. Ray Firestone 
proudly offers: “We test on the speedways to 
give more safety on the highway.” 

In addition to these headline events, Fire- 
stone carries on an extensive research de- 
velopment, and testing program. Research- 
minded Ray figures: “Each year we spend in- 
creasing amounts of money for research and 
development. We think we're in a fine busi- 
ness and we want to take care of its future.” 

President Firestone is quite optimistic 
about the future: “As I see it, tires are the 
major part of our growth business.” Echo- 
ing his father's philosophy, “the whole struc- 
ture of business is making and doing useful 


things for others,” he links this growth to - 


people. “Population is steadily growing, so 
is the standard of living. There will be 
more people throughout the world—and 
more people wanting cars, more people need- 
ing tires,” 


Address by the Honorable Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, at 
Dedication Ceremonies, Paul W. Shafer 
Memorial Bridge, Battle Creek, Mich., 
May 27, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 


include an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Civil-Military Affairs 
at the dedication ceremonies opening to 
use the Paul W. Shafer Memorial Bridge 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

As most of you will remember, the late 
Paul Shafer and our distinguished 
former colleague, Dewey Short, were 
comrades in the dearest and finest tra- 
dition. Devoted one to the other, they 
spent many happy hours in both pleasure 
and in constructive undertakings. 

I should like to have heard this ad- 


dress as it was given by my good friend,. 


Dewey Short. Limited as he was by the 
proprieties and regulations of the De- 
partment of the Army, much of the 
tribute paid to his old friend was not 
reduced to manuscript. But all of us, 
who remember the eloquence, the splen- 
did voice and the superb use of words 
which have so long associated any effort 
of Dewey Short with speech, must know 
that he rang a golden bell. 


That part of the speech which was 
prepared is included and follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am doubly hon- 
ored and pleased to be with you, today. On 
this occasion “wild horses could not have 
kept me away.” Project Battle Creek is an 
excellent, but unfortunately too rare, ex- 
ample of joint Army—Federal Government— 
local partnership. Many advAntages spring 
from such a relationship. As the represent- 
ative of the Army, I am proud to be here to 
pay tribute to your vision and hard work. 

The Army has a particularly close interest 
in Battle Creek as three of my close col- 
leagues are loyal Michigan sons. They are 
Secretary of the Army, Wilber Brucker, for- 
merly governor of your State; Army General 
Counsel, Frank Millard; and the Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management, George 
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Roderick, who you may recall participated 
in the ground breaking ceremony here, last 
summer. 

Secondly, this Paul W. Shafer Memorial 
Bridge represents a particularly fitting trib- 
ute to one of our closest friends. Paul Shafer 
and I spent many years as Congressmen and 
comrades in Washington. Indeed, we both 
served on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, so that I have an intimate profes- 
sional, as well as personal knoweldge of the 
kind of man Paul Shafer was. 

His continuing concern for the well-being 
of his constituents is physically manifest in 
this bridge and in the related civic project 
promising relief from recurring floods, aver- 
age annual flood damages are estimated at 
$490,000—relief from the blight of city 
slums—telief from the congrestion of down- 
town railroads—and relief from the frustra- 
tion or chocked highways. 

But these physical manifestations are like 
drops of water in the river of Paul Shafer's 
lasting influence over his fellow men. His 
deeds, his example, his spirit will remain 
forever. 

Paul, along with former Mayor Bill Bailey, 
who maintains his extremely active interest 
in these matters as chairman of the rail- 
road and planning board here in Battle Creek 
and as secretary for the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, supplied the initiative 
needed to get the original idea translated in- 
to action. Mayor Frank C. Wagner, the city 
commission, and the Kellogg Foundation 
through its president, Dr. Emory W. Morris 
haye made major contributions. And, of 
course, your Congressman AUGUST JOHANSEN, 
formerly Paul Shafer’s assistant, ably and 
tirelessly represents you in Washington and 
ee the work toward project comple- 

on, 

The job of coordinating the several, some- 
times conflicting, interests in this project of 
municipal improvement must have beet 
most difficult. And yet such coordination 18 
essential for the sound planning and con- 
struction of comprehensive programs such 
as this, The Army long ago learned to ap- 
preciate the value of coordination of all 
interests involved in a major undertaking. 
It pays off. 

This extraordinary project has an even 
greater significance than many people may 
perhaps realize. The administration con- 
stantly points to project Battle Creek as an 
example of the best in Federal and local 
partnership in major public works—the 
method of joint enterprise. 

We believe that joint enterprise is the best 
answer to the great historical problem 
how to get big jobs done. And you in Battie 
Creek have shown the Nation how to do it 

President Eisenhower devoted a considera” 
ble portion of his state of the Union messag® 
to the critical problem of conserving and 
utilizing our natural resources. Perhaps you 
will be interested in his exact words: 

“The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
touches our soil until it reaches the oceans. 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood con 
power production, and domestic and indus? 
trial uses clearly demands the closest kini 
of cooperation and partnership between mu* 
nicipalities, States, and the Federal Gover?” 
ment. Through partnership of Fed 
State, and local authorities in these vast 
projects we can obtain the economy and 
efficiency of development and operation that 
springs from a lively sense of local responsi* 
bility. 

“Until such partnership is established on a 
proper and logical basis of sharing author- 
ity, responsibility, and costs, our country will 
never have both the fully productive use ôf 
water that it so obviously needs and pro- 
tection against disastrous floods.” 

In concluding the President uttered this 
rather impressive and thought-provokiDg 
warning: “If we fail in this, all the many 
tasks that need to be done in America could 
be accomplished only at an excessive cost, PY 
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the growth of a stifling bureaucracy and 
eventually with a dangerous degree of cen- 
control over national life.” 

i So you can see what underlies the admin- 
auration’s joint enterprise concept, exempli- 
ed so well by this project. It is not, as 

interests have misconstrued, Govern- 
fond support of various private power 


on Abraham Lincoln once said, “The role 

government is to do for the people what 
well cannot do at all for themselves, or so 
he do in their individual capacities.” And 


ee “In all those things where people 
iene: these things for themselves, Govern- 


Sought not to interfere.” 
an is why we are so proud of this splen- 
ob Project here in Battle Creek. It is an 
eo lesson in civil enterprise. You did 
8 turn everything over to the Govern- 
ana t, wash your hands of the responsibility 
wen Wait —with the emphasis on wait. You 
t to bat for your own ideas; you put up 
in Own money; you insisted quite properly 
eral the lead in planning, and in gen- 
you saw to it that things were done 
— a joint enterprise. 
by d never the Federal Government, either 
sign or default, assumes complete con- 
Of a project, several noxious corollaries 
rink crop up. First, there is a transfer 
tative, self-reliance, and responsibil- 
tive local bodies (which are most effec- 
and often more knowledgeable, because 
are on the scene) to a Federal bureauc- 
wi a Washington. I-know that by per- 
experience, 
a — the whole process of public-works 
Politi ont tends to become the subject of 
and inte Manipulation at the national level 
nsifies the struggle of section against 
favor. for both Executive and congressional 


Pie it Inevitably dooms many areas to 
matter a delay and disappointment. No 
and a Ow large the Federal tax revenues 
px Ppropriations are, there can never be 
done a do all the jobs that need to be 
witho Some areas are bound to wait or go 
As ut development. 
or or mone not realize, over three-fourths 
tal Federal budget is committed in 
present defense needs and the 
The remaining 25 pef- 
Cover such essentials as your 
Tense 8 the Weather Bureau, civil de- 
Creek) th headquarters right here in Battle 
Program 7. national parks, the school-lunch 
Programs for your children, public-health 
System 8 all of us, a Federal judicial 
the FBI to justice and to maintain 
cratic pia keep our society a safe and demo- 
are m Place to live in. Believe me, there 
5 proper demands for the available 
Ollars. Is it any wonder that useful 
must be delayed? ; 
V, when we relinquish our local re- 
des and turn them over to the 
Government, we destroy the very 
81 which this Nation was founded 
‘7 ed to its greatness. Too often in 
Portance of 10 Dele lose sight of the im- 
basie +, r local governments. They are the 
tem, 2 
and we must not destroy the structure 
the foundation. 
then, as so dynamical! 
* ars in Battle Creek, is the — 
democratic philosophy and expe- 
‘con field. Through it, we shall 
to all our bur goal of bringing a better life 
People. Your administration, your 
on your zend your Army congratulate you 
tp ecomplishments and the manner in 
ey are being achieved. 
ane may I congratulate you on pre- 
ene memory of a fine Congressman 
8 fitting lent friend, Paul Shafer, in such 
Tam — Gee He would be proud, And. 
Al of us are very happy. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board Audit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on May 22,~ 
1957, I discussed on the floor of the 
House two orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board dealing with audits of the books of 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. I 
was not, at that time, aware of the posi- 
tion and steps taken by Pan American 
and, in view of additional information 
that has come to my attention, I believe 
that in fairness to Pan American such 
matters deserve further comment. In 
my previous remarks I suggested that in 
view of the nature of the charges made 
in the orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Pan American, if these charges 
are without merit, should welcome a 
complete and thorough investigation. 
The fact that Pan American does wel- 
come the Board’s investigation has since 
been confirmed to me in a letter of May 
29, 1957, from Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, vice 
president and assistant to the president 
of Pan American World Airways. 


Mr. Pryor’s letter also referred to a 
letter written by Pan American’s comp- 
troller, Mr. John S. Woodbridge, on May 
22, 1957, which reflects Pan American’s 
position and which has been printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It appears 
that there is, and for some time hasbeen, 
considerable controversy between Pan 
American and the staff of the CAB with 
regard to the matters I mentioned. 
These matters are under review and liti- 
gation. I recognize the tentative and 
preliminary character of the Board’s in- 
completed audit as mentioned in Mr. 
Pryor's letter and commend Pan Ameri- 
can’s attitude of cooperative willingness 
that both sides should be fully heard 
and adjudicated by competent authori- 
ties in accordance with our American 
tradition of fair play. In my statement 
on May 22, 1957, it was not my purpose 
to prejudge the pending complete audit 
by the Board. Obviously, it would be 
unfair and improper to prejudge any 
pending case before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. I commend Pan American 
for its willingness to cooperate fully with 
this complete audit. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of fairness, 
I insert the letter I received from Mr. 
Pryor in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The letter is as follows: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
Amwars SYSTEM, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN R. Lamp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: This is in reference to your 
remarks on the floor of the House on May 22, 
1957, concerning two orders of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board issued in March 1957, one to 
investigate transactions between Pan Ameri- 
can and its affiliated companies in which it 
holds investments, and the other seeking to 
Teopen the Atlantic division mail rate for 
the years 1946 through 1954 on the basis of 
an incomplete report of an audit made for 
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1954 which raised questions primarily in re- 
gard to certain such transactions. As you 
are aware, the Board's order No. E-11146 
dealing with such matters, included: 

“The Board recognizes, of course, that the 
information now available to it may be sub- 
ject to substantial qualification. As here- 
tofore noted, the audit to date is incomplete, 
and substantial further investigation and 
analyses are required. Also, it is possible 
that the questionable areas disclosed by the 
audit may already have been, to some ex- 
tent, taken into account by disallowances 
made in this or other mail rate proceedings; 
and Pan American is yet to be heard in con- 
nection with all of these matters.” 

As for Pan Ametfican’s welcoming a com- 
plete and thorough investigation, apparently 
Pan American's 1956 annual report had not 
come to your attention at the time of your 
remarks. Therein the company stated that 
it è è welcomes the Board's investigation, 
which will demonstrate that these affiliations 
have been of tremendous benefit not only to 
the company itself, but also to the national 
defense, the foreign relations, and the gen- 
eral aviation position of the United States, 
as well as to the countries concerned, 
Equally important, they have resulted over 
the years in substantial savings in United 
States subsidy. The company has petitioned 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit to review the Atlantic division 
mail rate as inadequate, because of the 
Board's action in computing a fair return 
from these affiliates on the basis merely of 
the company's initial investment rather than 
current book value (as determined in one 
instance by the Board itself), and for other 
reasons. Prosecution of this appeal in the 
courts * will be resumed at the earliest 
opportunity.” r 

Further, on May 22, 1957, Pan American's 
comptroller, Mr, John S. Woodbridge, ad- 
dressed a letter dealing with the same sub- 
ject to a Member of the Senate. For pur- 
poses of your additional convenience, perti- 
nent excerpts of that letter are as follows: 

“For years there has been a fundamental 

area of disagreement between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board staff and Pan American with 
regard to mail rates and the proper account- 
ing principles upon which to base them. 
_ “For example, in fixing the mail rates for 
Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), 
which is owned 50 percent by Pan American 
and 50 percent by W. R. Grace & Co., the 
Board has accepted an investment base of 
several million dollars, most of which has 
been built up by plowing back a very large 
part of the earnings over the entire life of 
this pioneer company. While the Civil 
Aeronautics Board staff has apparently per- 
mitted one owner, Grace, to take its full 
share of the earnings based on the actual 
investment, it has allowed Pan American to 
retain less than 20 percent of its share of 
the earnings, and has disregarded the great 
bulk of Pan American’s investment repre- 
senting its share of the earnings plowed 
back over a period of 25 years. Pan Ameri- 
can has no objection to Grace receiving its 
half of the earnings based upon the true 
investment fixed by the Board, but considers 
it grossly discriminatory and illegal not to 
grant Pan American the same treatment as 
to earnings from their joint company. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has adopted this 
same philosophy in dealing with all of Pan 
American’s other affiliates. It would treat 
Pan American’s investment on exactly the 
same basis as it would H all of the earnings 
of these affiliates had paid out in dividends 
over the years instead of being retained in 
the business. 

“Pan American has taken this and other 
related questions to the courts for adjudica- 
tion. Pan American certainly feels that it 
has a good case and we believe that nothing 
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should be done to prejudice It before the 
courts have finally decided the matter. 

“s * Pan American welcomes the CAB 
inquiry, and we are confident that when the 
courts finally haye decided the mail rate case 
the result will not be adverse to Pan Ameri- 
can, Meanwhile, it would be inappropriate 
for me to comment on the specific matters 
referred to in the Board's order of investiga- 
tion. These will be fully answered in that 
proceeding. 

“The further order of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board itself reveals that the Board's 
conclusions are tentative and that they may 
be subject to substantial qualification. It 
also points out that Pan American is yet to 
be heard in connection with all of these 
matters, 

“There is a very substantial area of con- 
troversy between Pan American and the CAB 
staff. Both sides should be fully heard, and 
the matter should be settled in accordance 
with our American tradition of fair play. 
Meanwhile, it would be unfair and improper 
to prejudge the case.” 

Upon consideration of the foregoing, we 
are confident that you will want to bring 
Pan American's side of the controversy to 
the attention of your colleagues in an appro- 
priate manner. 

Should you wish any additional informa- 
tion concerning Pan American's operations 
and activities please do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL F. Pryor, 
Vice President and Assistant to the 
President. 


The Simple Facts About Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious unanimous-consent request, I in- 
clude for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a short explanation of where the 
money in this country has gone. 

In a few simple words, a banker points 
out why money is in short supply and 
the danger of artifically created low in- 
terest rates. If my colleagues will take 
a few moments and read this brief state- 
ment, they will get more out of it than 
they ever would have obtained from the 
reading of an entire proceedings of a 
congressional investigation into the 
banking and monetary system of this 
country. So, if all the disappointed 
Members who supported a resolution 
calling for such a study really want to 
know the answers, read this: - 

WHERE THE Monty Has Gone 
(By Dietrich Schmitz, president, Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank) 

The Argus of May 17 carried a front-page 
article headed, “Where's the Money Gone?” 
which briefly summarizes the effects of the 
present monetary situation. Comments are 
also made relative to the attractiveness of 
series E United States savings bonds. 

Where has the money gone? The answer 
very simply is that we just have too many 
borrowers and not encugh savers, So, like 
any other commodity where we have a 
greater demand than supply, a shortage 
ensues. 
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All any interested person has to do is look 
over the statistics, which are readily avail- 
able and which show the fantastic increase 
in debt that has been developing in recent 
years. This refers not only to our National 
Government, but to State, local, and school 
district debt, corporation debt of all kinds, 
real estate mortgage debt, and, last but cer- 
tainly not least, personal installment debt 
incurred for the purchase of automobiles 
and all other types of consumer durable 
goods. 

Money, like any other commodity or serv- 
ice, finally winds up in the same position as 
tickets to New York's most popular musical 
comedy, My Fair Lady. As everyone knows, 
there are not enough seats to go around, and 
80, if you insist on attending, you have to 
pay a premium. 

So the answer to your question is not too 
complicated. We need more savers and fewer 
spenders. To attain that position is not so 
simple, however. Our whole modern philos- 
ophy is to enjoy the so-called material pleas- 
ures of life before we have the money to pay 
for them. 

If we are going to effect any change in that 
attitude, it is apparent we must offer a 
greater reward to the man who Is willing to 
save first. In other words, higher interest 
rates benefit the saver at the expense of the 
borrower, who, after all, ordinarily does not 
have to go into debt unless he wants to. 

And just a word on your comments rela- 
tive to buyers of savings bonds. Series E 
savings Bonds are still the world's best in- 
vestment. Possibly as of this date a 314-per- 
cent return is not exactly in line with the 
market. But you must not overlook that an 
article like series E bonds cannot be adjusted 
from day to day, and, most importantly, any 
holder of a series E bond always has the 
privilege of redeeming his bond for cash, with 
a positive guaranty against loss, if he feels 
he can do better in some other preferred in- 
vestment. Over the years savings bonds have 
directly created a sounder and better finan- 
cial background for millions and millions of 
American citizens. 

The greatest threat to the future of Amer- 
ica—aside from another world war—is infia- 
tion, Artificially created low interest rates 
to encourage a further increase in debt 
would lead the way to further and sharper 
inflation of the American economy and a fur- 
ther devaluation in the purchasing power of 
the United States dollar. 

In all seriousness, may I conclude, Let's 
not be so foolish”? 


Costly Low Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an excellent editorial as result 
of the long and studious investigation 
and study by the Cordiner commission, 
which merits the immediate attention of 
the Congress. The editorial appeared in 
the Boston Evening American on May 
27, 1957: 

CosTLY Low Par 

We doubt whether any business could sur- 
vive an 87 percent turnover in its skilled 
technical personnel. 

Our Armed Forces are not a business in the 
ordinary sense, but in another, they comprise 
the most important business in the free 
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world since they are our only real guaranty 
against subjugation and death. : 

But they just cannot hold the men they 
train in electronic and other technical skills 
against the greater lures and incentives of 
private life. 

This theme has been effectively stressed 
by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and the head of a civilian 
committee which has been looking into sal- 
aries in the Armed Forces. 

All the “dream weapons” now in existence 
or on the drawing boards are not enough. 
They must be combined with brains and 
skills, 

“The challenge to stay ahead of a potential 
aggressor,” says Mr. Cordiner, “means staying 
ahead in quality of men as well as equip- 
ment. The public apparently has assumed 
that advanced weapons alone will produce 
an adequate defense and deterrent to war. 
That is not true.” 

He has reason to know. His committee 
recently completed a year-long study and 
recommended wide changes in the methods 
and rates of pay for both civilian and uni- 
formed technicians on the Armed Forces 
rolls based on knowledge and skills instead 
of the “Methuselah” system of seniority. 

Nothing has been done about it. The 
Budget Bureau keeps on insisting that this 
is not the right time to put it into effect. 

Yet reliable figures support Cordiner’s con- 
tention that pay rates based on ability would 
save $5 billion a year by 1962—and improve 
combat efficiency by 15 percent. 

Can we afford to ignore such savings? Of 
delay them as inopportune? We don’t think 
80. 


Coal and Our National Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en, 
titled “Coal and Our National Capitol 
which appeared in the May 23, 1957, issue 
of the Messenger, of Madisonville, KY. 

The editorial is as follows: 

COAL AND OUR NATIONAL CAPITOL 

Coal was first mined in America near Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1701, but for half a century 
there seemed to be no urgency for develop 
ing another fuel when so much firewood was 
available in this country. Then coal came 
to be appreciated in the forging trade, 
and this was to become the principal market 
after the first shipment was sent down the 
James River in 1758. 

As enthusiasm for freedom and independ 
ence flamed through the young Nation, bi- 
tuminous coal became established as a vital 
ingredient in the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. Considerable quantities of coal 
shipped to Washington for use in Govern” 

\ment buildings and the navy yard in 1800- 
and 1801. Deliveries were made via 
James River, Chesapeake Bay, and 
River. 

The year 1804 is generally considered ^ 
the start of coal mining in Western Mary 
land, the next source of coal for the Nation’ 
Capital. The Maryland Geological Survey re“ 
ported 


“Coal was discovered near the present site 
of Frostburg in 1804, and although various 
openings were made from time to time an 
& small amount of coal taken out, more > 
a quarter of a century passed by before min 
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me, Cberations of any note were inaugurated. 


River to Washington. Although 
Profitable for a time, this mode of con- 
was too destructive to life and prop- 

erty to be long utilized and was soon aban- 
The first shipments of coal over the 
& Ohio Railroad were made in 
and over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
shi, from Cumberland in 1850. Since then 
Pments have been continuous and the 
1842 of annual output is complete from 


Nowada 
ys, most of the bituminous coal 
consumed 


duced 


Bal 
1842, 


than 700,000 tons per year. Other im- 
Portant consumers include the Naval Gun 
— and the West Central, Government 

The and Capitol heating plants. 

e total United States output of bi- 
tuminous coal in 1917 was 552 million tons. 
500 year, production totaled approimately 
tes Dane tons. Whereas the electric utili- 
toda urned less than 30 million tons in 1917, 

y they have become coal's biggest cus- 
tomer, having some 155 million tons in 1956. 


Ike Fails To Cast Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


bern; HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
Tumored a movement is on foot in 
pumberiand Township, Adams County, 
Cli? Change the voting place to the 

ubhouse on the golf course so that the 
t will vote at the next election. 


ah blicans of Cumberland Town- 
the adams County, feel certain that if 


Preside place is on the golf links the 
t will not have to break up his 


kame while he votes. 


Tt seems strange that the chief author 
Modern Republicanism, Arthur Lar- 
t vote at the last general elec- 
the President did not vote at 
ry. 
Publica ngs an example of modern Re- 
it is due for a short life. 
enclosed clipping by James Hel- 
Press alltical writer for the Pittsburgh 
June 2. PPeared in Sunday's edition of 


Lite Lanson, Ixe Fans To Cast VOTE 

` (By James Helbert) 

. President of the United States is a 
Man—which is as startling as say- 

lem at Pittsburgh has a rough traffic prob- 

When it Soe a veins and many times 

t ta menh ower has a cold war with 
a hot war with Congress 

budget, He has the boiling Middle 

atomic power to contend with. 

Po TOO MUCH COLF? 

ana ü gan- on both sides often nag him 

Out Where coarse he spends too much time 

Bolg the grass grows greenest on the 


Presiden “Aad how being brought out that the 
May 21 didn't vote in the Pennsylvania 
Getty, primary at the polling place near 

Urg where he is a registered Repub- 


the 
and 
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lican voter in Cumberland Township, Adams 
County. 

Now it goes almost without saying that 
Voting is the first duty of a citizen. Presi- 
dents, Senators, governors, judges, legisla- 
tors, mayors, ward chairmen, teachers of 
civics all agree to that. 

It is votes which put Presidents, lawmak- 
ers, and other officials into office and it is 
they who make the decisions which pretty 
much run our lives. 

As the first citizen of the United States 
of America, it is expected that the President 
will set. the example for all—and especially 
the younger among us. 

LARSON DIDN'T VOTE 


Maybe Ike was too busy on that Tuesday 
election day, but there were contests in 
Adams County which his vote would have 
helped decide. It should be noted, though, 
that he has been stressing the importance 
of voting. 

This recalls Arthur Larson, chief author 
of Modern Republicanism, who failed to vote 
for President Eisenhower at last November's 
election. This was brought to light, and 
Mr. Larson made it a point to vote at the 
recent primary election in Pittsburgh. 

Modern Republicanism includes let us all 
hope, the belief and the tron conviction that 
every citizen should vote at each election. 

If the new GOP creed does not include 
that dogma, the Modern Republicans may 
stay home some election day and find them- 
selves retired to private life by Democrats— 
both modern and old fashioned, 


Luther Patrick—Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I am priv- 
Ueged to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp editorial comment 
of the two daily newspapers in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., district regarding the 
death of former Representative Luther 
Patrick of Alabama, Sunday, May 26, 
1957. The first of the following edito- 
rials is from the Birmingham Post- 
Herald of May 28, and the second is from 
the Birmingham News of May 28. 

The editorials are as follows: 

5 GALLANT FRIEND 7 

Luther Patrick who in death must have 
found merciful relief leaves behind a host of 
friends to mourn his passing. 

Nothing he did during his active years, in 
or out of politics, perhaps earned him as 
much admiration and respect as the gallant, 
cheerful manner in which he accepted the 
adversities of his final years. 

He learned to live with pain, to face life 
with a smile and to work long after most 
men would have given up in despair. 

If ever he complained it was never in the 
presence of the hearing of his friends. 

To live as Luther Patrick lived requires 
great courage and a brave spirit. He was 
endowed generously with both. 

His example leaves us a warm and glowing 
memory. 


LuTHER PATRICK 
Birmingham will greatly miss Luther 
Patrick. Luther—the first name was virtu- 
ally imperative with him—was much alive, 
much concerned with the problems of living, 
much amused by life even when the going 
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was hardest with him. He “took” life— 
much in the same sense as reaching out 
physically and seizing it; life was a thing 
he very much seemed to hold in his hand, to 
observe it, to savor it, to enjoy it. Yet al- 
ways with a tender compassion. 

This paper often had not seen “eye to 
eye” with Luther. Yet it always was with 
good humor that we and he disagreed. He 
wrote us letters. He wrote us a good many 
letters, over the years. They were always 
sharp, incisive, one might say well honed. 
It gave The News pleasure to print them. 
We are certain that the reading of Luther's 
letters gave many people pleasure also, and 
even if the reader disagreed, we are sure that 
the reason for disagreement was clear; 
Luther could point up an issue. 

As a Representative in Congress, he served 
Birmingham and all this district devotedly, 
One uses the word “faithful” with care and 
precision in Luther's case. 

As a writer of verse, he was entirely pro- 
fessional. His thoughts were transferred 
into language with an aplomb rare and, one 
can quite easily say, thoroughly professional. 
It takes an unusual man to produce some- 
thing like “Sleeping at the Foot of the Bed.” 
Great poetry? No; and Luther would have 
granted see paag with his gentle humor and 
kindly . But pleasant, entertaining, 
and reaching into the human heart, yes. 
Yes, very much, 

Birmingham without Luther Patrick will 
not be the same place. But his warm spirit 
will long linger, as will the memory of his 
hardiness in the face of crippling arthritis. 

So long, Luther, 


Fiscal Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 
IN THE acer OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following item 
from the Wall Street Journal of June 
3, 1957: 


FPiscaL Mess 

Early this spring the Treasury raised its 
interest rate on Government savings bonds 
from 3 to 3% percent. Despite this, the 
parade of people walking up to cash in their 
savings bonds has hardly diminished. 

Early this month the Treasury, faced with 
the job of refunding nearly $4.2 billion of 
the public debt, offered a 57-month note 
at 3% percent. It was a flop. People who 
held the expiring securities preferred cash 
over the new Treasury notes to the tune 
of $1.2 billion. 

And just a week ago Treasury officials gave 
up hope of selling the public a long-term 
bond to raise cash. They found the market 
wasn't receptive at the interest rate the 
‘Treasury was willing to pay. 

In the meantime the Government's ex- 
penses have been rising and tax collections 
have been coming in only moderately well. 
The national debt is already some $5 billion 
more than it was 4 years ago and officials 
expect it to go higher before it goes lower. 

Although there are plenty more such un- 
happy statistics, this is enough to show that 
when Robert Anderson takes over as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury this summer he will 
have his job cut out for him. 

The plain, simple, and incontrovertible 
fact is that the Government of the United 
States is in a fiscal mess. 

To put it bluntly, the Treasury of the 
richest Nation on earth is short of money. 
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At one point this spring it had hardly 
enough cash to pay a week’s worth of bills. 
And with current spending faster 
than current income, despite the balanced 
budget, the squeeze threatens to get worse. 

The basic cause of all this is a decade of 
uncontrolled spending which has now 
brought us to the point where even the 
present high tax rates cannot keep the Gov- 
ernment's pocketbook filled. But in addi- 
tion, the mess has been compounded by bad 
fiscal policy. 

To imply, as recent Treasury decisions do, 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot borrow money in the marketplace is 
nonsense. And dangerous nonsense at that, 
for it also implies that the Government’s 
credit is deteriorating. 

The reason the Treasury cannot persuade 
individuals to invest in savings bonds is that 
it offers them no real inducement to do so: 
its recent increase in interest rates was not 
tailored to the requirements of savers but to 
® political notion of what the Government 
ought to pay. 

So, too, with the recent financing flascos, 
the United States Government can borrow 
money for 57 months or for 10 years. But 
short of putting a gun at the public's head 
it cannot borrow it at a lesser interest rate 
than the public is willing to accept for tying 
up money into the long, uncertain future. 

Hence the present fiscal mess is purely 
manmade, The Government has let its own 
spending get out of hand; the armament 
program, the foreign-aid program and all the 
rest have put huge demands on the money 
market. Yet it is trying to escape the pains 
of what it has created. 

If the Government clings to that fiscal 
policy only a miracle will keep the mess from 
getting worse. For if the money squeeze 
continues and the Government refuses to do 
what is necessary to borrow from the public, 
the only alternative will be to borrow it from 
the Federal Reserve System. In short, to 
print the money, 

There is already tremendous pressure on 
the Reserve to pump money into the market 
so that the Treasury can borrow money at 
a politically satisfactory price. So far it has 
been resisted but the Reserve can be over- 
powered because when the day arrives that 
there are no dollars in the Treasury even 
Reserve Chairman Martin will have to yield. 

We do not envy Mr. Anderson his new 
Job. It will take a man bold and determined 
enough to sell a sensible fiscal policy in 
Washington. Or one lucky enough to head 
the Treasury when Uncle Sam is living so 
that he doesn't have to borrow beyond his 


means. 


Current Views on Mideast and U. N. 
Force Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I submit the following current views 
on Mideast and U, N. force problems of 
Ernest Gross, former United States rep- 
resentative at the United Nations: 
Current Views ON Mimeasr ann U. N. Forcs 

PROBLEMS 

Let us turn to the serious Palestine and 
Suez problems and the significance of the 
United Nations force in connection with 
them. Several years ago, Trygvie Lie wrote: 
„All through the first half of 1948 I was 
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acutely conscious how different things in 
Palestine could have been had the U. N. had 
an international force at its disposal.” 

As it was, the crisis built up. 

When the long-smouidering tensions fl- 
nally burst into flame last fall, many re- 
sponsible persons at the United Nations and 
elsewhere feared that this would set off the 
explosion of world war III. Almost every 


element of discord, of division and of dis- 


aster was present. The festering hostility 
between Arab and Jew; the Egyptian stran- 
glehold on the economic jugular of Britain 
and Western Europe; the discord between 
ourselves and our major western allies con- 
cerning the most effective methods of han- 
dling the crisis; our long-continued ignor- 
ing of Israel's right to passage through the 
Suez Canal as determined by the United Na- 
tions Security Council as far back as Feb- 
ruary of 1951; the Soviet efforts, both subtle 
and open, to exploit the tensions and eco- 
nomic sickness of the area; and the suspi- 
cions of newly liberated countries of Asia 
and Africa toward what they rightly or 
wrongly regarded as the continuing colo- 
nial ambitions of their former overlords— 
all these factors appeared to defy solutions. 

Nevertheless, the cease-fire was effected 
and the overhanging threat of world dis- 
aster was removed. 

The primary instrument by which this was 
accomplished was the very action we are 
commemorating here and now—the mobili- 
zation of international forces by the United 
Nations. g 

I should like to look back for a few min- 
utes to see how this was done and on what 
basis. I do so not merely to record the 
history of an action important to our times, 
but also to try to gage a little more accu- 
rately where we are headed. For, proud as 
we are of the mobilization of the interna- 
tional force, the basic problems which 
brought about the bloodshed in the first place 
have not in fact been resolved. A good hard 
look at the future role of the United Na- 
tions emergency force is, therefore, of grave 
moment to our own national interest. 

Almost at once, after the fighting broke 
out last year, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution which 
remains a key to the future. It is well to 
recall that on November 2, 1956, the United 
Nations did more than merely urge a cease- 
fire. In addition, it urged all parties to “ob- 
serve scrupulously the provisions of the 
armistice agreements.” The Assembly also 
urged that when the cease-fire became effec- 
tive steps were to be taken to reopen the 
Suez Canal and to “restore secure freedom 
of navigation.” I ask you to remember these 
terms of the resolution in the light of what 
follows. 

Two days later the General Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary General to submit 
within 48 hours a plan for the setting up of 
an emergency international United Nations 
force to secure and to supervise the tion 
of hostilities in accordance with the reso- 
lution of November 2.“ By brilliant and un- 
tiring effort, he actually did so in less than 
24 hours, 

May I repeat, the resolution of November 
2 called for the scrupulous observance of the 
armistice agreements and the restoration of 
secure freedom of navigation in the Suez. - 

Through further brilliant effort, the Sec- 
retary General successfully organized a 
United Nations Emergency Force and worked 
out with the Government of Egypt the neces- 
sary agreements to assure the cooperation 
of that government. This was n for 
the most obvious reasons, in order to settle 
in advance such questions as the freedom 
of movement of the United Nations forces, 
their immunity from Egyptian jurisdiction, 
their access to sources of supply, their right 
to use bases and facilities, and all the other 
problems incident to such an operation. 

In the course of his negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government the Secretary Gen- 
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eral gave his interpretations of the General 
Assembly resolutions relating to the charac- 
ter and functions of the force. These in- 
terpretations were approved by the advisory 
committee of nations set up by the General 
Assembly. It was on the basis of the reso- 
lutions, as interpreted by the Secretary Gen- 
eral, that the Egyptian Government consent- 
ed to the arrival of the United Nations 
emergency force in Egypt. 

In his report of February 11, 1957, to the 
General Assembly,’ the Secretary General 
stated that he was “able to report that the 
Government of Egypt reaffirms its intent to 
observe fully the provisions of the armistice 
agreement to which it is a party, as indi- 
cated earlier in its acceptance of the Novem- 
ber 2 resolution of the General Assembly.” 
This was, of course, on the assumption that 
it would be reciprocal on both sides. 

When the British and French, and later 
the Israelis, withdrew their forces in favor 
of the United Nations emergency force, it 
was against this background of policies 
commitments. It is likewise with this per- 
spective that we must appraise the mission 
of the United Nations Force and the dura” 
tion of its stay. 4 

The Secretary General himself announced 
that the functions of the force would be “to 
help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyption troops, and to 
secure compliance with the other terms 
established in the resolution of November 2; 
1956.” (Report of November 6.) He went 
on to say that the force should not have 
military functions “exceed: those neces- 
sary to secure peaceful conditions, on the 
assumption that the parties to the conflict 
take all necessary steps for compliance with 
the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly.” 

Again I repeat: The November 2 resolution 
called for scrupulous compliance with thé 
armistice agreements and secure freedom of 
navigation in the Suez. 

What this all comes to, I believe, is that 
the test of the success or failure of the a- 
complishment 
whether the United Nations Force is per- 


mitted to carry out the mission spéiled ou 


in the General Assembly resolutions’. 
reports of the Secretary General, to whic? 
I have referred. A 

Its presence should insure against the re- 
currence of frontier raids, against blockades 
either of the Suez or the Guif of Aqaba 
and against other acts of belligerency out- 
lawed by the armistice agreements. 
must stay in position so long as its presence 
is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions which brought about the crisis 
Again to quote the Secretary General: 
“There is universal recognition that the con- 
dition of affairs of which the deterioratio™ 
formed part, should not be permitted to re- 
turn.” Or, in the words of Am 
Lodge, our United Nations representative 

in the General Assembly on the 
first of March, the role of the United Na- 
tions force should “continue until there is * 
definitive settlement respecting the Gaza 
Strip” and that the United Nations foros 
should be stationed at the Ttraits of 
“until it is clear that the non-exercise of 
any claimed belligerent rights has estab“ 
lished in practice peaceful conditions 
navigation.“ Reference might well have 
been made by Ambassador Lodge also to 
peaceful conditions of navigation through 
the Suez. 

This would be entirely consistent with the 
explanation of our position made by 
President of the United States on Feb 
21. In that speech, President Eisenho 
said: “We should not assume that if . 
rael. withdraws, Egypt will prevent Israeli 
shipping from using the Suez Canal or th 
Gulf of Aqaba, If, unhappily, Egypt 
hereafter violate the armistice agreement of 
other international obligations, then this 


i 


we honor today will be 


| 
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should be 
af atten with firmly by the society 
There is no reason to assume that the 
— did not mean what he said or 
— t his words do not mean what they 
Clearly say. With respect to the Suez 
onal » therefore, I believe that if Israel 
n Passage, the least the society of 
ation « can do in dealing with the situ- 
ries Would be to Insist the U. N. force car- 
} out its responsibility. Logic as well as 
ustice demands this. 
ber pt accepted the resolution of Novem- 
2, calling for compliance with the 
. armistice agreements. In 1951, the Security 
8 had interpreted the armistice agree - 
ts to preclude acts of belligerency, spe- 
y Such acts as blockading the Suez 
ae t Israel. t consented to the ar- 
re of the United Nations emergency force 
the on the basis of the resolutions of 
tion eneral Assembly, including the resolu- 
of November 2. It follows that the 
toon of the United Nations Emergency 
Sete in Egypt is as much directed toward 
uding peer of the Suez as it is 
the resumption of any 
Other acts of belligerency, such as border 
of Aq 8 stoppage of shipping to the Gulf 
Bency a. Unless the United Nations emer- 
tion, force is allowed to perform this func- 
T fear that the peak of progress we are 
rating today will become badly 
eroded and undermined. 
eas Cover, if its mission is restricted un- 
turel or if the force is withdrawn prema- 
Y—whatever the sources of pressure or 
tion may be—the one tangible means 


of 
for toward the goals of the uniting 
tere” resolution will have been shat- 


fare fate of the League of Nations shows 
capab] tutions will perish if they are not 

© of taking actions and making deci- 

essential to their survival. This is so 
to say 1 t a proposition that it seems trite 
identi t. But the challenge is always to 
be tare, de action or decision which must 


— that the accomplishment by the 
Mission ations force of its broad and vital 
on of those testing points which 

11 to time confront human institu- 
or favor the force fails, either through fear 
course, will be navigating a disaster 


Will of to. think our credit is so low, nor the 
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Dangers of Communism in Latin America 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr Monday, June 3, 1957 


becam. ONG. .Mr. Speaker, since I first 
been cn Member of this House, I have 


Munism ed with the dangers of com- 
trieg and our Latin American coun- 
Countries Particularly in our neighboring 
Caribbean at Central America and the 
alone in area. To show that I am not 
Proven these dangers is 
titleg e some facts in the book en- 


E Libro De Galindez, Una Obra 
Y Procaz” and written by an 
author—and I use the term 

as Meaning all of the peoples 
Me Hemisphere—was sent to 
56 correspondent. In 
~ Señor J. A. Osorio Lizarazo wrote 


` 
* 


A 
28 8 
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this book which was published in Santi- 

ago de Chile and portions which I now 

desire to quote and place in the RECORD 

refer to the controversial figure whom I 

have publically branded, most charitably 

1 as at least a Communist Party- 
er, 

The book, written in Spanish, has had 
widespread circulation in Latin America, 
and I quote the translation as follows: 

The thing that makes (Jesus de) Galindez 
so furious, the thing which apparently 
leaves him entirely irrational, is the fact 
that Trujillo has gained a worldwide repu- 
tation for his political and economical genius, 
and has received innumerable citations and 
awards from the governments, peoples, and 
educational institutions of other lands all 
over the world, as well as the fact that the 
Dominican benefactor has received the high- 
est honors, rewards, and positions of honor 
and trust from his own fellow Dominicans, 
and occupies a unique place in the affections 
of his fellow countrymen. It is certainly 
more than mere coincidence that this irra- 
tional indignation of Communist-murderer 
Galindez coincides exactly with the position 
taken by atheistic communism the world 
over, and particularly by Communist and 
tellow-traveling leftwing writers. 

An indication of how malignantly deter- 
mined are the men who attack and vilify 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina and 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
is to be found in their determination to make 
of their entirely false and trumped-up 
charges, as set forth in the stale and re- 
hashed Galindez book, a “continental” mat- 
ter—that is, an attempt to persuade the 
people and governments of the continental 
nations of the Western Hemisphere that the 
healthy political and economic regime at 
Ciudad Trujillo in some way presents a 
“danger” to such continental nations. 

The truth is, of course, that without the 
undoubted political and economic genius 
of Trujillo, the Dominican Republic today 
would be, like its neighbor Puerto Rico, no 
more than a vassal state of its great neigh- 
bor, the United States of North America, its 
people, like those of Puerto Rico, engaged 
in one of the greatest mass migrations of all 
history away from their native land. 

Beginning in 1930, the Dominican Republic 
was itself subjected to military occupation 
by the United States of North America. 
While that occupation was most benevolent 
and was undertaken for the benefit of the 
people of that great island nation, there is 
no getting around the fact that any nation 
which is subjected to a military occupation 
undergoes the greatest humiliation and des- 
pair, regardless of the motivation of such 
occupation or the benevolence of the occupa- 
tion forces. In the case of the Dominican 
Republic, the United States of North America, 


‘in Invoking its Monroe Doctrine, seized the 


customhouses of the Dominican Republic, 
and its customs officers were appointed by 
Washington, not Santo Domingo (now 
Ciudad Trujillo). Under such circumstances, 
the easy thing would have been to forget 
honor, dignity, and sovereignty and permit 
such benevolent occupation to continue in- 
definitely—just as Puerto Rico has done. To 
bring about an end to the causes which made 
that occupation necessary and to bring about 
political peace and economic stability—par- 
ticularly in the face of gross discrimination 
on the part of the occupying power in the 
matter of sugar, the staple crop at that 
time—required almost superhuman abilities. 

Such abilities were provided -by that 
Christian God whose ways remain so in- 
scrutable to the finite man. 

To the despair and frustration of such as 
Jesus de Galindez, Comnrunist, murderer, 
embezzler, there came forth in the Domini- 
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the generalissimo—as he is known by his 
people who hold him in such great affec- 
tion—Rafael L. Trujillo Molina brought po- 
litical peace and tranquility to his island 
homeland; not only has he made of the 
Dominican Republic the one nation of the 
earth free of debt and a model which is the 
despair of all other nations, but he has 
succeeded in erasing the bitterness that is 
the natural consequence of a military oc- 
cupation. 

Such traitors as Jesus de Galindez and 
Jules Dubois look in vain for a weak spot 
in the makeup of this great American states- 
man. They find none, for none is present. 
Thus, they are driven more and more into 
desperation, and reckless frustration. The 
desperation and frustration of these evil and 
iconoclastic men is only made more burden- 
some by them by the benevolent and good- 
natured derision in which they are held by 
the generalissimo and the people of the 
Dominican Republic. 

History will surely record the life and 
work of Rafael L. Trujillo Molina as that of 
ua great genius and a great statesman. If 
history even remembers such of his unim- 
portant detractors as Jesus de Galindez and 
Jules Dubois, they will rate only a brief 
and passing notice as human monsters, tral- 
tors to all mankind. 


Ohio GOP Differs: It Wins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following article from the May 
26 issue of the Detroit News by Will 
Muller entitled “Ohio GOP Differs: It 
Wins.” This is the first of a series of 
three articles giving the comparison of 
the political situation in Michigan and 
Ohio: 

MICHIGAN PARTY'S PLIGHT CONTRASTED—OHIO 
GOP Durers: Ir Wins 

(Eprror’s Norre.—Interested in preserving a 
strong two-party system in Michigan, the 
Detroit News as a public service sent its po- 
litical analyst to report how Ohio Republi- 
cans revitalized their State organization after 
years of Democratic domination. Michigan 
Republicans now stand where the Ohio Re- 
publicans did after their 1948 defeat. This 
is the first of three articles.) 

(By Will Muller) 

CoLumsus, Onto, May 25.—Only a line un- 
noticeable to a motorist today divides a land 
of Republican want from a land of Republi- 
can plenty. 

South of the Michigan-Ohio border to the 
Ohio River, Republicans have won every 
statewide office, but that held by bushy- 
haired and unpredictable United States Sen- 
ator FRANK J, LAUSCHE, 

Northward from the same line to Lake Su- 
perior, Michigan Republicans have lost every 
statewide elective office but that held by 
United States Senator CHARLES E. POTTER. 

Frustrated Michigan Republicans, seeing 
the party's tide running out in their State 
S2 ͤ en SEE news 
“Why?” 

In 10 years the picture in Ohio and the 
picture in Michigan haye been reversed. The 
Ohio desert has bloomed with Republican 
victories. The Michigan paradise has be- 
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come a Republican disaster area, eligible for 
‘relief from Washington. 

Already the suggestion has been made 
quietly and not from Michigan—that Re- 
publican National Chairman Meade Alcorn 
send election shock troops into Michigan to 
save Senator Potter in 1958. 

The easiest answer, and the one mostly 
heard when the divergencé of party fortunes 
in the two States is discussed by the non- 
professional politician, is this: 

North of the border is G. Mennen Williams, 
five times Democratic Governor of Michigan, 
whose personal popularity is overrunning 
State boundary lines toward the Presidency. 

And south of the border is Raymond 
Charles Bliss, chairman of the Ohio Repub- 
lican central and executive committee. 

Those seeking a serious answer to Republi- 
ean success in Ohio and Republican failure 
in Michigan will find other and equally vital 
contrasts between the two branches of the 
party itself. . 

In Ohio the moneybags“ offer no target 
to their Democratic opposition. When 
Chairman Courtney Burton and his Ohio Re- 
publican finance committee have raised the 
money for the budget drawn by Bliss, their 
participation in party affairs is ended. 

Any casual reader of politics in Michigan 
is aware that the big money raisers in his 
State are determined to say who can spend 
it. The policies and the very existence of th 
party are in their hands. * 

“We couldn't operate that way in Ohio,” 
says Bliss. “We have a pact that the money 
will be spent for the common good of the 
party, and the party's. objectives are going 
to be so high it will mean the money goes to 
provide the best government for everyone.” 

There is party discipline in Ohio. Anyone 
availing himself of the Republican label to 
win an election must abide by the party 
platform. A party “popoff” survives in the 
Ohlo Legislature like a geranium in January 

Last month a proxy to a Michigan Repub- 
lican central committee meeting covered his 
colleagues with embarrassment by reading a 
paragraph of the party promising adequate 
schools. In Michigan, a platform isn't sup- 
posed to survive the campaign. 

PROMISE TO BE KEPT 

In Ohio, Republicans push their platform 
as a contract with voters. Afterward it is 
the Bible for Ohio legislators, Congressmen, 
United States Senators, and State officers, It 
isa to be kept. 

“A politician's only stock-in-trade is his 
word,” says Bliss. “If he wants public con- 
fidence, if he wants to win, he'd better keep 
it good.” 

In Michigan, party leaders wonder how to 
“motivate” the precinct workers, In Ohio, 
the precinct committee owns the party, from 
the county chairman through Bliss and the 
State committee. j 

County committees and county chairmen 
are elected by the precinct committeemen 
(delegates in Michigan). A bill to give Re- 
publicans that same tool in Michigan was 
introduced in the legislature’s latest session. 
Republicans killed it. 

To run for governor or United States Sen- 
ator in Michigan, a candidate either must 
have wealth or commit himself to wealthy 
contributors. In Ohio, last fall, the State 
central committee took $150,000 of the ap- 
proximately $800,000 raised by the finance 
committee and gave it to the party's nom- 
inee for governor, 

There was only one string attached. If 
elected, he must stand by the party plat- 
form on which he was running. 

The central committee gave another $150,- 
000 to its candidate for the United States 
Senate, George Bender. He failed of re- 
election. S 


In addition, the party asked each candi- 
date to raise all the money he could from his 
private sources. It refused to provide any 
campaign literature that didn't tle together 
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all Republican candidates, from the White 
House, to the legislature. 


MUST VOTE FOR EACH 


“In Ohio,” Bliss explains, “it's a party 
campaign. But we have the office ballot, and 
we expect each candidate to identify himself 
to the voters in the campaign.” 

With the office ballot there can be no 
straight-ticket voting in Ohio. The voter 
must place an X before every candidate he 
wants. 

Ohio Republicans have no reputation as 
labor's foes. In the 1955 legislature labor 
had sponsored a bill to revise the workmen's 
compensation system. Industry opposed it. 

A bill badly wanted by the State’s cham- 
bers of commerce was held up until labor got 
its bill through the legislature. Republicans 
got credit for the maneuver. 

In Michigan today the great debate is on 
whether the party organization should be 
controlled by modern Republicans or Taft 
Republicans. That argument is unheard in 
Ohio, the late Senator Taft's home State, for 
Ohio's brand of Republicanism is written 
into the party platform each election—and 
all who live up to it are just plain Repub- 
licans. 

Michigan Republicans are just taking the 
first step, in their desperation, toward a per- 
manent, year-around party organization. 
Lawrence B. Lindemer, newly elected chair- 
man at $21,000 a year, has passed his first 
election and still has only a token staff, 

At 17 High Street, Columbus, Ohlo, Bliss 
Is sitting down with a 15-member staff of 
veterans to put the final polish to plans for 
the 1958 State and congressional campaigns. 

Nothing has been left to chance, to trial 
and error. In politics the game, Ohio has 
learned, goes to the professional, 

t 


Puget Sound Shipyard Sets Work Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the May 24, 1957, issue of Salute, 
publication of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, describing a new method of 
removing armorplate from warships: 

You first read about Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard's amazing new procedure in armor- 
plate removal back in June of 1954 when 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt’s conversion time- 
table Jumped 5 full weeks ahead as the re- 
sult of its initial use on the big carrier while 
still waterborne. 

As a production news story it was a nat- 
ural that clicked instantly with the Navy's 
economy-minded Bureau of Ships, attained 
further prestige with its inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

NO PARALLEL 


Fifteen months later the story did a press 
repeat on September 26, 1955. It read even 
better. This time the plate removal was 
from off the Midway, 43 (26-ton) plates re- 
moved from hull to barge in 18 working 
hours. 

Navy production heads everywhere mar- 
veled even more at this waterfront feat that 
telescoped time and labor costs, but to para- 
phrase the sideshow barker— They hadn't 
seen nothing yet.” 

For last Thursday and during the first 33 
minutes of Friday’s day shift there took 
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place a plate removal job on the Coral Sea 
that for production speed and dispatch is 
perhaps unparalleled in this shipyard's 


history. 
EYE “CORAL SEA” 

Old-timers could only recall certain phases 
of the Louisville construction in the early 
1930's and those battle damage repair jobs 
done during World War II as coming any- 
where near matching last weekend's record 
performance, 

How did the new record get off the ground? 
Masters Walt Bruns, S-72, and Dean Cal- 
houn, S-11-26, have the answer. “We had 
our eyes on the Coral Sea from the moment 
the big carrier docked.” 

Bruns and Calhoun were soon to find they 
weren't alone in their thinking. Shop 99's 
temporary services, transportation, supply, 
and even administration's tug facilities were 
to respond to their proposal of a record- 
breaking assault on the Coral Sea's hull 
plates as if these activities had been tuned 
in on the Bruns-Calhoun mental circuit all 
the while, 

ZERO HOUR SET 


The starboard plates were the first to go 
in a warmup test carried out over a 3-day 
period. Forty-three plates going in 14-plus 
hours, while if not a record, told all con- 
cerned one thing—they were ready. 

Zero-hour was set at 0745 Thursday, May 
16, and all participating shops and activities 
alerted. 

The morning dawned bright and clear, the 
waters of Sinclair Inlet lay still against the 
Coral Sea's massive hull as the wreckers be- 
gan their race against time. 

By 0800 the first plate had been loosened 
and lowered onto the barge and all hands 
knew their timing was as perfect as a 21- 
jewel watch. 

TORRID PACH 

As the morning hours sped by, the individ- 
ual plates fell with increasing speed and 
rhythm as the time count dropped steadily 
from 20 minutes a plate to 15, then to 10 
minutes and even as low as 8 minutes a plate 
and then seemingly leveled off at a 9-to-11- 
minute-per-plate average. 

If the pace was torrid, it had more than 
met its match in the spirit and determina- 
tion of the workers, When the noon-hour 
whistle blew, 18 plates had been removed, 
25 to go. 

At 12:30 they resumed the race. By 1239 
the 19th plate was accounted for and by 1247, 
No. 20 had hit the barge decking. And so 
it went throughout the day, a minute gained 
here, a minute lost, there, the plates steadily 
dropping all the while. 

RECORD SET 


At 1403, the 28th plate was tallied, at 1508, 
the big crane had landed plate 33, and by 


1618, plate 40 had gone by the boards. For 


all intents and purposes the workday was 
done but there could be no doubt that a 
record had been set. 

In the elapsed time of 7 hours and 48 min- 
utes, 40 plates had been taken off and loaded 
on the barge. 

Forty plates down and three to go the 
following morning. To show they had not 
lost their drive, Friday morning saw the pro- 
duction shop combo wrap up the final plates 
in 33 minutes at an amazing clip of 11 min- 
utes a plate. 

PRAISE FOR ALL 

In their postrecord recaps, Burns and 
Calhoun had nothing but praise for all 
hands. Bruns for the yeomen services of 
his riggers, divers, tank cleaners, Calhoun 
for his welders, shipfitters, drillers, calkers, 
chippers, and burners. 

To Lt. Comdr. J. T: Burrill, ship superin- 
tendent, they expressed their appreciation 
and admiration for the smooth way in which 
he maintained the ship's ballast at the prop- 
er draft, 
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Both masters took cognizance of the tug 
and barge assistance by Administration, by 
rtation’s crane and rail service, and 
Supply's dispatching. 
NO ACCIDENTS 
Of the latter, Bruns said that Supply had 
Weured all 86 plates on flatcars and ready 
to ship east within 8 hours after the last 
Plate had been removed from the Coral Sea. 
Safety, too, came in for a well deserved 
Plug, It was duly noted that on all three 
Plate removal operations, the Franklin 
lano Roosevelt, Midway, and Coral Sea, 
Rot a single disabling injury had occurred. 
-three plates in 8 hours and 21 min- 
Utes—no wonder the Armed Forces House 
ttee acknowledges Puget Sound Navy 
as the leading carrier yard on the 
Pacific coast. 
; REMOVAL TIME STATISTICS 
Here's the complete running time of the 
Tecord-setting removal of the Coral Sea's 43 
Portside hull plates. Below is actual time 
each plate came free from the ship’s side 
and was hanging on the armor removal 


Friday, May 17, 1957: 
Plate: 
41___ 


The Third Party in Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged on June 2, 1957, to address the 
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Conference of Presidents and Other Offi- 
cers of State Medical Associations at a 
session preceding the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association in New 
York City. My speech was entitled “The 
Third Party in Medicine” and it deals 
in part with the proper role that the 
Federal Government can play as a third 
party to the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Because of the importance of the 
question, I call it to the attention of our 
colleagues and under unanimous consent 
I include my discussion herein: 
Tue THIRD Party IN MEDICINE 


I consider it a gréat honor that-you have 
asked me to address you today. I may as- 
sume, of course, that you do not expect me to 
impart to you any knowledge in the field 
of medicine which I do not possess. I would 
rather think that you want me to discuss 
some issues which concern both physicians 
and Members of Congress because legislative 
proposals involving these issues have been 
entertained in the Congress in the past and 
are apt to be considered again in the future. 

Not a day passes on which I as an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress or as chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee do not receive a number of com- 
munications involving some questions of 
health and health care. You may wonder 
why the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of all congressional commit- 
tees should concern itself with questions of 
health. Certainly the name of the commit- 
tee does not appear to imply any such con- 
cern. As frequently is the case, the 
explanation is a historical one and readily 
explains the connection between commerce 
and health, 

Since colonial days our country has de- 
pended on merchant vessels to bring goods 
from foreign lands to our shores and to 
carry our exports abroad. Merchant seamen 
manning these vessels, when falling ill or 
becoming incapacitated, imposed an undue 
burden upon local facilities and local re- 
sources in our port cities. 

When the Congress met in 1789, a resolu- 
tion was adopted appointing a committee to 
prepare a bill providing for the establishment 
of hospitals for sick and disabled seamen. 
However, no such legislation was enacted 
until 9 years later when the 5th Congress 
passed an act to establish the Marine Hos- 
pital Service (I might say parenthetically 
that things today are still pretty much the 
same as they were during the early days of 
the Republic—it usually takes several ses- 
sions of Congress to develop and pass major 
legislation). 

The Marine Hospital Service Act was ap- 
proved by President Adams on July 16, 1798. 
It authorized the President “to nominate 
and appoint, in such ports of the United 
States as he may think proper, one or more 
persons, to be called directors of the marine 
hospital of the United States, whose duty it 
is to provide for the accommodation of sick 
and disabled seamen.” 

The Marine Hospital Service formed the 
basis of the United States Public Health 
Service as we know it today, and from this 
interesting bit of history you will appreciate 
the historical connection between commerce 
and health which has resulted in the assign- 
ment to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of legislative jurisdiction 
over public health and health care problems. 

I would like to make it abundantly clear 
that the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce feels very strongly that its 
responsibility in the field of health is one 
of the most important legislative respon- 
sibilities given to it, and the committee takes 
these responsibilities very seriously indeed. 
This field of the committee’s legislative re- 
sponsibility differs somewhat from other 
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fields assigned to it because in the case of 
health legislation the committee deals with 
human needs of all of our citizens. In many 
of the other legislative fields assigned to us 
we are dealing primarily with business or- 
ganizations and trade associations, etc., and 
economic considerations frequently predomi- 
nate and necessarily so. 

In an effort to more effectively discharge 
the committee’s responsibilities in the field 
of health, I have as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed a Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, of 11 members, with Congress- 
man JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, as 
chairman. It is my purpose to see that special 
attention is given to the problems and legis- 
lation in these two fields. It is also my aim 
that this subcommittee of able Members of 
the Congress keep in mind in the considera- 
tion of these matters, the subject which I 
have in mind for you today, The Third Party 
in Medicine. 

I have not related to you the history of 
our committee's legislative responsibilities in 
the field of health merely to explain why our 
committee and not some other congressional 
committee has legislative jurisdiction over 
health measures. I wanted, however, to call 
to your attention that from the very incep- 
tion of the Republic, Congress, in case it 
found such action was justified on the basis 
of a clearly established need, has accepted 
the fact that a third party might be required 
in special situations to provide needed 
medical services. 

Every thoughtful person appreciates, no 
doubt, that a third party entering into a 
two-party relationship creates quite a prob- 
lem. In the case of a marriage relation- 
ship, intervention of a third party almost 
invariably results in a breaking up of the 
marriage. Fortunately, however, this is not 
the rule with to all third parties. 
Take for example the case of the relationship 
between a Member of Congress and his con- 
stituents. A third party in the form of an 
interested group or an executive agency, 
might attempt to influence the Congress- 
man-constituent relationship. Quite fre- 
quently a third party may improve this 
relationship by helping both the constituent 
and the Congressman. Then, there are other 
instances where nothing is further from the 
mind of a third party than to strengthen 
the relationship between the Congressman 
and his constituent, but on the contrary, is 
out to sever the relationship and to sever 
if for good. 

What am I trying to say? I am trying to 
say that in the case of the relationship be- 
tween a physician and his patients, just as 
in the case of other relationships, each case 
of a third party must be examined care- 
fully on its own merits in order to determine 
whether the third party is likely to bene- 
fit or harm the relationship. 

Let me examine then the nature and pur- 
pose of some of the third parties which 
participate in the physician-patient rela- 
tionship and let us try to determine whether 
their participation has been beneficial or 
adverse. I do not mean with a view of de- 
termining the advisability of whether they 
are good or bad. Most of us have our own 
opinions about some of these programs. I 
merely wish to point to some results and 
with particular emphasis to the trend of 
today. 

Let us take hospitals, for example. Surely 
they must be considered third parties 
when it comes to the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. However, could you imagine prac- 
tleing medicine today without hospitals. As 
a matter of fact, it might be said that the 
construction of many hospitals, particularly 
in rural areas and small communities, has 
contributed to the establishment of new 
physician-patient relationships, because in 
many instances physicians could be induced 
to practice medicine in rural areas and small 
communities only after adequate hospital 
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facilities were made available in those areas. 
Hospitals also help train new members of 
your profession by providing the facilities 
where medical students, interns and resi- 
dents gain the practical experience required 
by physicians, 

If we consider hospitals third parties 
then can we consider the Federal Govern- 
ment a third party once removed because 
the Federal Government, through the hos- 
pital construction program, has given impe- 
tus and support to the construction of new 
hospital facilities by State and local gov- 
ernments and private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

While hospitals on the whole must be con- 

sidered third parties which greatly benefit 
the _physician-patient relationship, there 
have been some instances in which some 
hospitals have been criticized for disturbing 
established physician-patient relationships. 
Such criticism has come from physicians as 
well as from patients. It has been directed 
against the practice generally followed by 
hospitals of being selective about admitting 
members of the medical profession to their 
staffs. This selectivity (and I am not criti- 
clzing it when I refer to it) definitely affects 
the relationship between some physicians 
and some patients. 
Where does that leave the hospitals as 
third parties? On balance, I would think, 
your profession would not want to do without 
hospitals. This does not mean however that 
each and every act of these third parties 
invariably is beneficial to the relationship 
with exists between a given physician and his 
patients. 

Let us look at some other third parties. 
Their number has become legion in recent 
years. Private insurance carriers and pre- 
payment organizations have increasingly be- 
come third parties which importantly partici- 
pate in the physiclan-patlent relationship. 
These carriers may be commercial insurance 
companies, or, they may be nonprofit organ- 
izations like the Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
They may be prepayment plans organized by 
employers or employees, or they may be 
organized jointly by both employers and em- 
ployees. They may be prepayment plans 
organized by consumers on a communitywide 
basis, or they may be prepayment plans 
organized by local medical societies which 
compete with consumer-sponsored prepay- 
ment plans. 

All of these third parties greatly differ from 
each other with regard to the methods which 
they employ in participating in the 
physician-patient relationship. Your pro- 
fession, through its local, State, and na- 
tional organizations has scrutinized, and ap- 
propriately so, these metheds for many years. 
You have approved some and you have ac- 
tively opposed others. As I understand it 
there are many different points of view as to 
whether a given plan or method is beneficial 
or detrimental to the traditional physician- 
patient relationship. 

This is a fundamental issue that has beset 
many Members of Congress, and especially 
the members of our committee, in the con- 
sideration of the many proposals, and I might 
say, demands which we have had in matters 
of public health. Iam personally concerned 
about the trend in the thinking that goes 
into these legislative proposals but want to 
emphasize here that this is the fundamental 
principle involved between the traditional 

the freedom and unrestrained rela- 
tionship on the one hand and governmental 
interference, or often referred to as socialized 
medicine on the other, 

As new third parties appear on the scene, 
new issues will be raised for some time to 
come and perhaps the debate will become 
heated in particular cases to the point where 
some of these controversies will, as they have 
in the past, reach the courts, State legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the United States, 

There are other third parties that are not 
thought of quite as frequently as third par- 
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ties because their attempts to influence the 
traditional physician-patient relationship are 
of a different character. I have in mind drug 
and pharmaceutical firms on the one hand 
“and foundations and voluntary associations 
operating in the health field on the other 
hand. The committee has received a number 
of interesting communications from mem- 
bers of your profession pointing to the in- 
creasing amount of advertising engaged in by 
some pharmaceutical firms addressed to the 
public in general. The purpose of this adver- 
tising obviously is to create a demand on the 
part of the general public for particular 
drugs. Some of these drugs may be sold on 
prescription only. Therefore, such public 
advertising is aimed at creating a demand 
on the part of the patients that physicians 
prescribe particular drugs. Thus, the pharm- 
aceutical houses engaged in such advertising 
seek to Influence the physiclan-patient rela- 
tionship. Some physicians who have com- 
municated with our committee have sug- 
gested that such advertising constitutes an 
unwarranted interference on the part of the 
particular drug manufacturer in the tradi- 
tional physician-patient relationship. It is 
my understanding that the problems have 
been the subject of study by a special com- 
mittee established by the American Medical 
Association. If these practices continue and 
increase in frequency, our committee too 
may desire to study how these practices affect 
the public welfare, or should I say public 
tranquillity. 

Public demand for particular drugs, or blo- 


~ logical products, is created not only on the 


basis of public advertisements. Foundations 
and voluntary organizations concerned with 
particular diseases aim at reaching the public 
to arouse interest in these specific diseases 
and to stimulate their prevention er cure. 
In some instances substantial differences of 
opinion have arisen on the part of medical 
experts, whether a vaccine or a pharmaceu- 
tical or biological product is safe and effica- 
cious and whether it should or should not be 
given to patients. There might be further 
disagreement among medical experts with re- 
gard to the methods which should be em- 
ployed in applying the vaccine or the pharm- 
aceutical product. The direct contact how- 
ever which a foundation or other organiza- 

tion may have with the general public may 
greatly influence traditional physician-pa- 
tient relationships. We cannot easily forget 
an experience so recently had which pointed 
out so forcefully this particular problem. 

So, you can see we have a multitude of 
third parties which seek to participate in 
the physician-patient relationship. Some of 
the third parties have become generally ac- 
cepted by physicians and patients. As to 
other third parties the situation is often not 
so clear, and this is particularly true with 
regard to some of the more recent third par- 
ties whose potential power for good or evil 
is very great indeed. As an example, you 
have the existing contentions which have 
arisen recently on certain kinds of prepay- 
ment plans. 

It is impossible for me to discuss the bene- 
fits and disadvantages, both actual and sub- 
stantial, of all the third parties that I have 
referred to so far, Therefore, I would like 
to single out for attention one third party to 
whose role with regard to the traditional 
physician-patient relationship I have given 
particular thought—and I refer to the Fed- 
eral Government as a third party in medi- 
cine. 

How are we to judge the role of the Fed- 
eral Government as a third party? In order 
to do this we must be ever mindful of the 
nature of the physician-patient relationship. 

In spite of the general tendency toward 
increasing specialization on the part of the 
medical practitioner, modern medicine ap- 
pears to stress more and more the inter- 
relationship of all human functions and the 
need for dealing with the whole person of 
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the patient. This concept of medicine re- 
quires more than ever a peculiar relationship 
of confidence between patient and physician. 
Any attempt to make this relationship of 
confidence over into a service which can be 
routinized or standardized and which may 
be purchased at a going price in the market 
place can only result in destroying that re- 
lationship. This does not mean, however, 
that ways and means might not be found in 
the future by the medical profession on the 
basis of carefully conducted experiments of 
facilitating the rendering of medical services 
through the utilization of new and improved 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. 

If this personal relationship of confidence 
is to be preserved—and I, for one, am deter- 
mined that it will be—it follows that the 
role of the Federal Government as a third 
party in that relationship must be carefully 
circumscribed if it is to further and not 
harm that relationship. 

We might postulate, first, that the Federal 
Government should not play any “third 
party“ role unless there is a clearly demon- 
strated actual need for such a role, and unless 
there is substantial agreement that such 
need cannot be met in any other way, 

Secondly, we might say that after the ac- 
tual need has been clearly demonstrated, and 
after substantial agreement has been reached 
that the Federal Government should become 
a “third party,” then the needs should be 
met, wherever possible, through indirect 
rather than direct methods. In other words, 
the Federal role should not be, except in spe- 
cial circumstances like in the case of our 
Armed Forces, for example, to provide med- 
ical services but to help provide the facilities 
in which, or to create the conditions under 
which, physicians are enabled to furnish the 
needed material services without further par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government, 

I believe that these two yardsticks—the 
yardstick of clearly demonstrated actual 
need and the yardstick of indirectness—have 
been employed by the medical profession in 
judging the merits—or the lack thereof—of 
health legislation. Those legislative pro- 
grams which the medical profession has sup- 
ported in the past, such as programs for Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of hospitals and 
research facilities, have met this dual test 
of need and indirectness, 

Another program which is pending before 

our committee, calling for Federal aid for 
the construction of medical school facilities 
likewise appears to meet these two tests and 
thus is receiving your support. Even though 
there is great urgency for this program to 
meet an emergency with the economy wave 
and the consciousness of ever great Federal 
responsibilities I have as chairman of the 
Committee experienced difficulty thus far in 
getting off of the ground with further au- 
thorization. Our committee has observed 
the caution sign emanating throughout the 
country. 
The fact that in the case of some pro- 
grams the Federal Government is an “in- 
direct third party“ does not mean at all that 
it is an “insignificant third party.” Take 
the appropriations for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for medical research. These 
have grown over a 20-year period from 
slightly less than one-half million dollars in 
1938 to more than $220 million in 1958. 

In the case of the Hill-Burton program, 
Federal funds appropriated for the current 
fiscal year amount to $125 million, and the 
phen request for the next fiscal year is only 
slightly less. Since the inception of the 
program in 1946, the Congress has appro- 
priated over $937 million for the construc- 
tion of hospitals, 

On the other hand, plans calling for com- 
pulsory heaith insurance which would have 
resulted in a substantial curtailment of the 
independent character of private insurance 
carriers and prepayment organizations have 
met with your spirited opposition, and I can 
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truly say, mine too, consistently. I venture 
to say that in regard to that proposal you 
Probably felt that there appeared to be no 
Clearly demonstrated need for such a far- 

program, and that the methods 
Proposed in these measures directly injected 
the Federal Government as a “third party” 
in physician-patient relations. 

Finally. let me say that in my judgment 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, whenever health legislation 
Comes before it for consideration, will exer- 

the greatest care to see to it that the 
Federal Government does not unnecessarily 
become a “third party” in medicine. When 
à need for Federal participation has clearly 
m established, the Committee will ex- 
amine the proposal to determine whether 
methods by which the Federal Govern- 
Ment would be called upon to participate are 
Such that they will not adversely affect the 
All Important relationship of confidence 
that must exist between physician and 
Patient. 

I want to remind you, however, that the 
American people have always felt free to 
Call upon Congress to act in any area of 
their lives if they feel that a need for action 
exists. As you well know, a considerable 
amount of public attention has been focused 
on the high cost of medical care (of which 

rs’ fees are only a part). If the Amer- 
ican people should feel that large segments 
Of the population, as for example, the aged 
or the chronically ill are unable to secure 
adequate medical care because the cost of 
Such medical care is beyond their ability to 
Pay, then they will call upon the Congress 
to meet these needs. 

In this respect the American people have 
Changed little if any since the days when 
the famous Frenchman, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, visited these shores. Upon his return 
to France in 1830 he wrote: “These Ameri- 
Cans are the most pecullar people in the 
World. You will not believe it when I tell you 
how they behave. In a local community in 
their country a citizen may conceive of some 
Need which is not being met. What does he 
do? He across the street and discusses 

“it with his neighbor. Then what happens? 
A committee comes into existence and then 
the committee begins functioning on behalf 
Of that need.“ 

Today, when individual needs remain un- 
met, through the efforts of private groups 
Or through local or State government pro- 
grams, the outcry to have something done 
in behalf of these needs reaches the Congress 
With increasing frequency. 

I hope that some of the serious health 
Needs to which I have referred can be met 

your profession with the aid of private 
parties. If they are not met in this 
Manner, public pressure will be growing 
Steadily at enlarging the area in which the 
Federal Government should participate as 
& “third party in medicine." The dangers 
Inherent in such expansion of the Federal 
Tole in medicine are very real indeed, and 
much is at stake for your profession. I am 
Confident, therefore, that you will not 
slacken in your effort to participate actively 
in trying to meet some of these urgent needs. 


Politics and Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


May 30 edition of the New York Herald 
; Tribune, Columnist David Lawrence 
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wrote what I believe to be the best sum- 
ming up to date of the actions by the 
House last week in slashing the defense 
appropriations. 

I was among the minority who voted 
against these cuts. I did so because 
I believed our President—certainly one 
of the great military leaders of history— 
had more knowledge and more experi- 
ence to sustain his words of warning 
against major defense cuts than we in 
the Congress had to support our stand. 

I heeded the President's warning that 
any major cuts in these appropriations 
would seriously endanger our defense 
efforts; I believe the majority of the 
House, in ignoring that warning, has 
gambled with the security of our Na- 
tion. 

I believe it would be well for every 
Member of this body to study Mr. Law- 
rence’s column. For that reason, I am 
inserting it in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. = 

The column follows: 

House Democrats’ Nay VOTE ON DEFENSE 
Lam To PoLrrics 
(By David Lawrence) , 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—The rolicall vote 
they took in the House of Representatives 
today was a most telltale affair, pointing up 


how capricious are the wiles of modern poli- 
ticians. 

For it reveals the deliberate strategy of the 
Democratic Party in Congress to play politics 
with the national-defense budgèt in the 
hope of embarrassing the Eisenhower admin- 
istration at the polls in the 1958 congres- 
sional elections. 

There were 203 Democrats who voted 
against the President's request to restore cer- 
tain items that he felt were necessary for the 
Military Establishment. Only 11 Democrats 
went along with the President. Even if the 
89 Republicans who didn’t vote with the 
President had joined with the 140 Republi- 
cans who supported his proposals, the total 
vote would have been only 179. Adding the 
11 Democrats would have made the total 
190—-still not enough to overcome the solid 
bloc of 203 Democratic votes against the 
President. 


SUCH UNITY HELD UNUSUAL 


It is most unusual to find on military mat- 


ters such a unity in any political party. The 
39 Republicans who differed with the admin- 
istration for a variety of reasons constitute a 
minority of the Republican Party, and it is 
rare indeed for the party in power or the op- 
position party to command complete support 
from its respective membership. What is 
significant is that this time there were only 
11 Democrats who dissented from party dis- 
cipline and went along with the request to 
sustain the military planning of the Presi- 
dent. Why did 203 ignore the request of a 
President who is himself a military man and 
whose recommendations are based on the 
best judgment of military advisers dedicated 
to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
and who are not themselves involyed in par- 
tisan politics? 

One reason for the curious lineup in which 
the Democrats recorded 203 votes against 
the President is that it seemed to most of 
them a clever way to put Mr. Eisenhower at 
a political disadvantage before the country— 
to discredit his leadership, if possible. 

A “BOOKKEEPING” MATTER 

But actually, it will be asked, will the 
vote hurt the military program seriously? 
The answer is that nobody knows what in- 
ternational emergency at any moment may 
catch us short of equipment and manpower, 
as happened when the Korean war broke out. 
The Democrats who voted to cut the appro- 
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priations for the military services were as- 
sured by their leaders that no real damage 
was being done because the cut is largely a 
“bookkeeping” matter. Thus, out of the 
$2.5 billion which the headlines will an- 
nounce as having been cut from the Presi- 
dent's request for funds for the next fiscal 
year, more than half, it is conceded, repre- 
sents transfers or postponements of projects. 
Later on, in the next fiscal year, the usual 
deficiency or supplemental bills will be of- 
fered and a large part of the cuts may be 
restored. That's been the practice in the 
past but, meanwhile, the “cut” makes a good 
showing, politically, and the Democrats feel 


they will gain votes by their performance. 


Actually the record of the last 8 years is 
that the final appropriations in every fiscal 
year were in excess of the amounts first given 
approval by Congress. The following shows 
these increases: 

In 1948 by $6 billion, in 1949 by $3.7 bil- 
lion, in 1950 by $6.2 billion, in 1951 by $7.6 
billion, in 1952 by $1.7 billion, in 1953 by 
$2 billion, in 1954 by $3.3 billion, in 1955 by 
$900 million, in 1956 by $2 billion. 


SPENDING HARD TO GAGE 


The net effect is to make it difficult to 
gage the spending from year to year. Many 
people do not know that, when contracts are 
let and firm commitments are made, the 
fulfillment of the projects extends beyond 
12 months. This carryover of unspent 
funds, heid in reserve to pay for uncom- 
pleted work, cannot be utilized unless the 
work in process is discarded altogether, with 
huge losses of the initial expenditures. 

The division today between the executive 
and legislative branches of the United States 
Government is unparalleled in the world. 
There is no way to fix responsibility here in 
either party. If a war broke out in the near 
future—whether a local war or a big war 
the executive would have to fight the war 
with the inadequate tools and insufficient 
manpower voted by the Congress. If the 
same party were in control of both branches 
of the Government, there would be little 
opportunity for playing politics with na- 
tional defense. The dissenters in both 
parties would offset one another. 

The failure of the voters to elect In No- 
vember 1956, a single party to control both 
Congress and the Executive may yet prove 
the most costly blunder in American history. 
For the military program is being dis- 
arranged and delayed at a time of crisis in 
world affairs while a vote of lack of con- 
fidence in the Executive is broadcast to the 
world, including the enemies of the United 
States. 


The Mobilization of luterontional Forces 
by the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert portions of the address, 
The Mobilization of International Forces 
by the United Nations, by Ernest A. 
Gross, former United States representa- 
tive at the United Nations, given Mon- 
day, June 3, 1957, in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
the annual Peaks of Progress breakfast 
given by Kaufmann’s Department Store 
for a distinguished group of the civic and 
educational and business leaders of 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania, 
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The address follows: 


‘THE MOBILIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL Forces 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


There has never been a time in history 
when men have been free from the menace 
of aggression, There probably never will be. 
And when I use the word aggression, I think 
not only of prowling imperialism or dictator- 
ship, but I refer also to those equally ancient 
enemies of man—hunger, disease, illiteracy, 
and despair. 

But even though, as the French say, the 
more things change the more they stay the 
same, it is true that even in the political 
life of nations there can be something new 
under the sun. 

There are at least two facts of international 
lite which mark our world today which all 
must agree are unique and unprecedented 
in the long history of mankind. One of these 
facts is what I would call the new-found 
power of the individual. For the first time, 
all over thei world, vast multitudes are at- 
tempting, in their own lifetime and through 
more or less o effort, to achieve 
higher standards and to live richer and more 
meaningful lives. In fact, most are less con- 
cerned about where the next invasion is 
coming from, than where the next meal is 
coming from. The other unprecedented fact 
is the new-found power of the atom. 

Is this a force for good or evil, for war or 
peace, for extinction or survival?—these are 
the questions the atom asks us. 

We are expected to find answers to these 
questions in a rapidly shrinking but divided 
world, overshadowed by the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism. In face of these com- 
plex and clashing problems, some people are 
inclined to seek escape from reality. Some 
time ago I heard a radio commentator wind 
up an analysis of foreign policy with the im- 
passioned announcement: There is no other 
way out—we must have peace, whether the 
Russians like it or not.“ 

Frustration may be a good cellar in which 
to hide, but we have been given a role to 
play—whether we like it or not—which re- 
quires somewhat more initiative than 
crouching in a cave. 

Peace connot de achieved by incantation. 
It must be built. 

I hope you will agree with me that this 
introduction does have a direct bearing on 
the purpose for which we meet this morn- 
ing. The mobilization of international 
forces by the United Nations is being cele- 
brated as the most important human achieve- 

ment during the past 12 months. I believe 
that future historians will fully confirm the 
wisdom of the committee of eminent Pitts- 
burghers who have selected this achieve- 
ment as a peak of progress. 

This is so, not only because of the hard 
practical value of the development of the 
United Nations Emergency Force but also 
because of its symbolic importance and the 
promise it holds for the future—as part of 
the effort to make the United Nations a 
more effective force for peace and justice. 

It seems to me to require an unusual de- 
gree of scepticism to regard it as a mere Co- 
incidence that the United Nations came into 
being at the precise moment of history when 
atomic force was unleashed. The charter was 
signed in San Francisco en June 6, 1945. 
Four weeks later the first atomic bomb, pro- 
duced at Los Alamos, was exploded in the 
desert. That same month the United States 
Senate ratified the charter, just 1 week 
before Hiroshima was destroyed. 

It would not be accurate to say that the 
creation of the United Nations was a direct 
response to the challenge of. atomic force, 
Indeed, very few people were aware of this 
new fact of international life when the 
charter was signed in San Francisco. But I 
believe it is fair to say that the same creative 
power, the same surge of human effort and 
the same outreaching for the secrets of mind 
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and of nature, accounted for the one as for 
the other. 

However, the United Nations today is a 
different organization from that which the 
successful wartime coalition built 11 yeara 
ago. There was never any doubt that the 
veto, if abused, could gravely limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations. This did 
not deter all of the big powers—ourselves 
included—from insisting upon reserving the 
veto power. Soviet abuse of the veto has 
gone much further than anyone anticipated. 
It has greatly impaired and indeed deformed 
the organization. Nevertheless, the abuse of 
the veto is not a disease of the charter. It 
is a symptom of the disease of nations and 
in particular of the one nation which has 
from the beginning failed to carry out its 
obligations. 

Another casualty of the Soviet revolt 
against the charter is the original plan to set 
up United Nations military forces, Obser- 
vation of the death struggles of the League 
of Nations had shown that no nation could 
feel secure unless there were brought into 
being a system of general or collective secur- 
ity. It was also understood that an impor- 
tant element of such a system was to place 
armed forces at its disposal. It is difficult to 
see why this should have come to anybody as 
a surprise. Throughout history, people had 
been finding it out the hard way in their 
own villages, cities and nations. 

The refusal of the Soviets to go along with 
what the rest of the world regarded as 
reasonable proposals, nevertheless, destroyed 
the original grand design; the World Organi- 
zation has not been vested with actual pre- 
ponderance of military power for peace. 
Again, this is not a state of affairs which one 
can blame on the United Nations or on me- 
chanical defects of the charter.- Like the 
abuse of the veto, it is a symptom of the 
disease of nations. However, history does 
not stop because solutions are hard to find. 

In fact, the lessons of history show that, 
like forging iron, problems can sometimes 
be hammered into shape while they are red 
hot. Palestine and Korea are examples. 

The Soviet Union, which had obstructed 
for so long the creation of any machinery to 
enforce peace, unintentionally set that ma- 
chinery in motion when it pushed the but- 
ton for the unprovoked aggression against 
the Republic of Korea. Their absence from 
the Security Council was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance from the standpoint of speed— 
although I cannot agree_that we would not 
have been able to move if they had been 
present. As American representatives to the 
Council on June 25, 1950, I can attest that 
if the Soviets had shown up that Sunday 
at the meeting, we would have convened 
the General Assembly forthwith. 

However, the important point is that we 
did move—and the free world marched in 
step with us. For the first time in history, 
military forces were mobilized by a world 
organization, placed under a unified com- 
mand and charged with a collective respon- 
sibility. And the resolution calling upon 
the aggressor to withdraw was enforced un- 
der the United Nations flag. 

But the cumbersome procedure, the diffi- 
cult improvisations and the inadequate de- 
gree of material contribution from our 
friends, ali this made it clear that although 
overt Communist aggression had been 
checked, much more needed to be done if 
security was to be more than the shadow of 
an idea. 

One big stride was taken in November 
1950—the year of Korea. The uniting-for- 
peace resolution was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U. N. The aim of this 
was clearly expressed in the document itself: 
Responsibility of the Assembly is not ended 
because of the failure of the Security Council 
to discharge its duty to maintain peace. 
Abuse of the yeto, in other words, can ob- 
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struct the U. N., but it will not be allowed 
to suffocate it. 

The three major steps required were also 
set forth: Observation which would ascer- 
tain the facts and expose aggressors; the 
existence of armed forces which could be 
used collectively; timely recommendation by 
the General Assembly to members of the 
U. N. for collective action. 

If we are forced to note that we have only 
stumbled and faltered in the direction 
marked out by the uniting-for-peace resolu- 
tion, we must also realize that it is precisely 
the event we are célebrating today which 
constitutes the first real stride toward that 


There are some who belittle the achieve- 
ment, who are inclined toward the view that 
the U, N. can ever be anything much more 
than a debating society. Yet, practical minds 
are more often than not the best source of 
lofty ideals. 

To those who are cynical, it may be of 
interest to hear a sentence from a letter to 
former Secretary-General Lie, sent by a per- 
s0n whose reputation shields him from 
charges of softheaded one-worldism: 

“It is my personal view confirmed by many 
thoughtful men who have conferred with 
me that you should now proceed vigorously 
to provide within the structure of the United 
Nations a permanent supreme military com- 
mand adequately staffed to develop and 
maintain current, on a global basis, strategic 
and logistical plans designed to effect the 
immediate deployment of the available mili- 
tary force to meet any emergency situation 
and to keep the United Nations constantly 
informed on the military aspects concerning 
any area of actual or threatened trouble.” 

This was the studied opinion of one who 
had some familiarity with military affairs in 
general and Korea in particular—Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, 


P. G. & E. Co Has Been Biggest Bene- 
ficiary of Central Valley Project Low- 
Cost Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in its ef- 
forts to grab off the Trinity project 
power facilities for its own benefit, the 
P. G. & E. Co. has made a big fuss about 
Central Valley project power being given 
to a favored few at subsidized rates. Of 
course, as I have pointed out many times 
previously, the CVP power operations are 
not subsidized, and as a matter of fact, 
Central Valley project power is paying 
its way with interest, is financially aid- 
ing irrigation development, and in addi- 
tion is returning a nice profit to the 
Federal Government. However, the 
power is marketed, pursuant to existing 
law, at the low rates compared ‘to 
P. G. & E. rates. 

If the energy is going to a favored few, 
then the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. must 
be particularly favored because, over the 
13-year CVP operating period, the 
P. G. & E. Co. has received 80 percent 
of all the energy generated while pref- 
erence customers have received about 10 
percent, with the other 10 percent going 
to Federal agencies and project use. The 
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P. G. & E. Co. has profited greatly by this 
Purchase from the Central Valley proj- 
ect of 19.2 billion kilowatt-hours at an 
average of 3.7 mills per kilowatt-hour 
and the disposal of this energy at from 
2 to 4 times that amount. 
For the information of my colleagues, 
Iam including an excellent editorial on 
Subject from the Sacramento Bee: 
Wo Is RECEIVING Tuts SUBSIDIZED 
POWER 
In its efforts to defeat the Government 
generation of electricity the private power 
bby has been trying to make the public 
the taxpayers in general are subsidiz- 
the low rates enjoyed by those who re- 
ceive electric energy from the Federal 
Projects, 


This attempted brain washing is, of course, 
nonsensé since the power sold from 
Government undertakings pays back all 
Money advanced from the Federal 
plus interest, plus operation and 
Maintenance costs, plus replacement and in 
Nowise is a charge against the taxpayers. 
But it is interesting to note that if pur- 
of Government power are “subsi- 
dized,” the biggest subsidy from the Central 
Valley's project has been going to the pri- 
Vately owned Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Since its generators first began turning, 
Central Valley's project has developed 
23,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Of this amount the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. got 19,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Only about 3,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
Went to Government installations and pub= 

agencies such as the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District and for project use. 

In March the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Promoted large advertisements in support of 
the so-called partnership on the Trinity 
River. These stated: 

Don't be fooled by those whose purpose 
10 Government distribution of power. They 
Want the Government to build the power- 
Plants and transmission lines and sell power 
In a Government-ownership basis. This 
Would result in an unnecessary burden on 

yers and water users, and use of elec- 
1. at subsidized rates by only a favored 
” 


In view of the fact the Pacific Gas & Elec- 

Co. has received more than two-thirds 

ot Central Valley's project power, a good 
Question is who is fooling whom? 

What should interest the customers of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. very much is that 
the publicly owner Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District is selling its share of Central 
Valley project power at rates about 30 per- 
Cent lower than those of the privately owned 
Utility. 

And the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. cur- 
Tently is asking the public utilities commis- 
sion for another 6-percent rate increase. 


Waste and Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 29, 1957, is 
most timely: 

~ Waste AND FANTASY 

Some years back Variety, the show busi- 

Ness weekly newspaper, reported that among 
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movie offerings as part of the United States 
Information Agency's attempts to win men's 
minds the one called Christmas in Vermont 
proved quite popular among unenlightened 
natives who had never seen snow. The Ful- 
ton Fish Market and Window Washing in 
the Empire State Building weren't quite up 
to the snow scenes. 

And not so many years ago Mr. Eugene 
Castle noted In a book which listed some of 
our more unusual foreign aid ventures that 
when USIA propagandists needed a head- 


quarters in Paris they bought a Rothschild’ 


palace. 
These criticisms come to mind because of 


a statement by Mr. Abbott Washburn, 
Deputy Director of USIA, about crippling 
the Agency's operations. USIA wanted $140 
million for spending in fiscal 1958, compared 
to $113 million for fiscal 1957 and to $87 
million for fiscal 1956. The House cut the 
most recent request to $106 million and the 
Senate went even further. Mr. Washburn 
says that while his agency can do a rela- 
tively effective job on the money the House 
would allow, the Senate figure of $90 million 
will cripple operations. So the joint con- 
ference committee gave USIA $96.2 million. 

Whether USIA—admittedly a propaganda 
instrument—has ever done or can ever do an 
effective job will be forever debated, we sup- 
pose. What, however, seems to be beyond 
argument is that whatever sort of job it does 
could be done far less expensively and ex- 
pansively than USIA did it in the past. 

We say that because when it was engag- 
ing in such fantastic waste as buying a 
Rothschild palace and in such wasteful 
fantasies as trying to win the battle for 
men's minds with free movies about the 
Fulton fish market and snow scenes in Ver- 
month, it was getting by on considerably 
less than what it now says would cripple its 
operations. 


Atomic Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on May 14: 

ATOMIC GIVEAWAY—THE GLOBAL AGENCY FoR 
PEACEFUL NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT COULD 
Pose a SERIOUS THREAT TO UNITED STATES 
BSECURITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


There has been far less discussion of the 
atomic giveaway program involved in United 
States membership in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency than the importance 
of the subject demands. 

The alluring slogan, “Atoms for Peace,” 
and the sponsorship of the Agency by the 
President and other high officials have tended 
to stifie doubts, or at least the open expres- 
sion of doubts. But there are some disquiet- 
ing features about this scheme, which seems 
better adapted to an age of far-reaching in- 
ternational confidence and good wiil than to 
the real world of the cold war and hostile 
coalitions, 

Here are some of these disquieting features 
which, it is to be hoped, will be thoroughly 
canvassed during the current hearings and 
during the Senate debate preceding the vote 
on whether the United States should enter 


the Agency. 
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First, we shall be in the invidious position 
of a “have” Nation subject to the voting con- 
trol of a majority of “have-nots.” The 
Agency, to which 80 nations have given ini- 
tial endorsement, is organized on the princi- 
ple of one nation, one yote. The United 
States is expected to contribute to the Agency 
information, scientific and technical person- 
nel, fissionable material, and money. 

Very few of the other member nations will 
be in a position to contribute any of these 
things. Yet their votes can control the dis- 
tribution of our contributions. This might 
lead to co juences that would startle 
American public opinion, to say the least. 

There is nothing to prevent the Agency, 
by majority vote, from admitting Red China 
to all the benefits of have-not membership. 
Nor is there anything to prevent part of the 
11,000 pounds of enriched uranium, which 
the United States has already promised to 
make available to the Agency, from being 
shipped to the Soviet Union, to Red China, 
or to any Soviet satellite state. 

GROTESQUE POSITION 

It is somewhat grotesque that this country 
simultaneously imposes so many restrictions 
on exports of strategic material to the Soviet 
bloc and to Red China and leaves such a 
large loophole open for the shipment of 
uranium, surely the most strategic mate- 
rial of all. 

Second, the difficult if not impossible prob- 
lem of control is not clearly solved under 
the terms of establishment of the Agency, 
The enriched uranium which this Govern- 
ment has already promised to make avail- 
able is supposed to be for nonmilitary use. 
But it is scientifically possible to convert 
uranium of this type into fissionable ma- 
terial for A-bombs. 

The only safeguard against this would be 
a system of continuous close inspection to 
which Communist nations have been ex- 
tremely allergic in the past. Nothing less 
than such Inspection would afford any guar- 
anty that the United States was not supply- 
ing its enemies with the deadliest kind of 
munitions, 

Third, the sanctions which can be invoked 
in the event of breach of the agreement 
seem inadequate. All the Agency can do in 
the event of violation is to cut off the supply 
and report the affair to the United Nations, 
There have been many occasions when it 
was impossible to get a clear-cut decision 
from the United Nations, The Agency could 
do nothing if the nation guilty of violation 
should seize the material and throw out the 
Agency’s inspectors. 

Fourth, the establishment of an Inter- 
national Atomicy Agency could set a prece- 
dent for other international bodies, dealing 
with electrical power, steel, wheat, cotton, 
or almost any foodstuff or raw material un- 
der the sun. In any such body the United 
States would have the same unfavorable po- 
sition of a have among the have-nots. 

What makes United States membership in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency still 
less desirable is that there is an entirely 
safe means of realizing the benefits which 
are supposed to flow from the Agency. The 
United States has already concluded al- 
most 40 bilateral agreements with friendly 
countries looking to cooperation in atomic 
research and in the construction of power 
reactors. 

CHANCE TO CHOOSE 

The advantages in the bilateral approach 
are that the United States is in a position to 
choose which countries may be helped with- 
out risk to American national security and 
to impose safeguards which seem adequate 
in the judgment of the men charged with 
responsibility for America’s own atomic pro- 
gram. Both these advantages would be for- 
feited if the United States should enter the 
International Agency, which maintains com- 
plete control over all the fissionable ma- 
terial it receives. 
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An International Atomic Energy Agency of 
the type now proposed might well be a 
logical development in a world where na- 
tional differences had been reduced to a mini- 
mum, where there was no fear that some 
nation or group of nations might have the 
design of using the terrific destructive power 
of nuclear weapons to achieve world domina- 
tion, This is not the situation, at the present 
time. 

It is a very curious sense of relative values 
that makes the administration throw as 
many roadblocks as possible in the way of 
American newspapermen going to Red China 
and haggle with other powers over what is 
permissible for exports to China and the 
Soviet bloc and at the same time support 
a scheme which could result in the transfer 
of such a vital nuclear material as uranium 
to Communist countries, If this is not pos- 
sible under the constitution of the Agency, 
it is the obligation of its administration spon- 
sors to explain why it is not possible. 

SPEED IN MOSCOW 

The suggestion is now being made that 
the recent Soviet ratification of this plan 
should hasten its approval by the United 
States Senate. But it could certainly be 
argued with equal plausibility that any 
scheme accepted with such unusual speed in 
Moscow should receive long second look in 
Washington. Just because there has been so 
little advance discussion of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, every detail of the 
project should receive a thorough going over 
at the hands of independent-minder 
Senators. 

The apparent defects should at least in- 
spire some sweeping reservations, if it is not 
decided that they warrant the scrapping of 
the whole project. 


Brooklyn Is Seventh Among Nation’s 
Leading Industrial Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting article was published 
in the May 1957 issue of Highlights, put 
out by the New York City Department 
of Commerce and Public Events: 

KINas Is SEVENTH AMONG Nation’s LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTIES 

Kings County—Brooklyn—is seventh 
among the leading industrial counties of the 
United States. Its total volume of employ- 
ment in industrial countries in 1954 was 
outranked only by Cook County (Chicago); 
Los Angeles County; New York County, and 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), in that order. 

In New York State, Brooklyn ranks second 
to Manhattan among the most highly in- 
dustrialized counties. The volume of manu- 
facturing employment in 1954 exceeded that 
of Erie, the State's third leading manufac- 
turing county, by nearly 59 percent. 

These data are a result of a City Depart- 
ment of Commerce analyses of a New York 
Commerce Department report on trends in 
Brooklyn's manufacturing industries. 

Brooklyn accounted for nearly 25 percent 
of New York City’s total manufacturing em- 
ployment and value added by manufacture. 
The stability of diversity of the borough's 
industrial structure is cited as the principle 
reason. A view of the development of 
‘Brooklyn from 1899 (when sugar and mo- 
lasses refining accounted for 86 percent of 
New York State’s production, and cordage 
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and twine for 52.5 percent of the State’s 
manufacturing in this category) discloses 
that little change in Brooklyn's total share 
of industry has taken place since 1899. 
Nineteen of the twenty major manufac- 
turing groups are represented in Brooklyn, 
and employment in 1954, the last available 
census figures, showed that industry was 
concentrated in five broad lines: 


Percent 
Apparel and related products 24.4 
Food and kindred products 13.3 
Machine 8 10. 7 
see cok can ast ecaenc 10.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 9.8 
All other: Industries „7b 31.4 


Since 1899 the pattern of the borough's 
industry has shifted. 

In 1947, the Tatest census of manufacturers 
figures it is recalled that Brooklyn pro- 
duced 63.6 percent of New York State's 
ships and boats; 39.2 percent of beverages; 
87.1 percent of special industrial machinery, 
and 36.3 percent of paints and allied 
products. 

By employment, Brooklyn's major indus- 
try is apparel and allied products which 
represent 24.4 percent of total borough em- 
ployment. Second, is food and kindred 
products with 13.3 percent, third is miscel- 
laneous, including ordnance, representing 
9.8 percent, and fourth is fabricated metal 
products, representing 9.1 percent. 

Four of the seventeen major industry cate- 
gories in Brooklyn showed a decline in the 
number of establishments: Chemicals, los- 
ing 3 plants; apparel, losing 10; stone, clay, 
and glass, dropping 16, and leather and 
leather products, 45, 

A New York City Department of Commerce 
and Public Events survey discloses that 575 
industrial structures were completed in 
Brooklyn from 1946 to 1956, 34.5 percent of 
the city total. Brooklyn was second among 
the 5 borough in the addition of new factory 
buildings, being outranked by Queens which 
added 782 during this period, 47 percent of 
the 5-borough total. 

Census of Manufactures data on new plant 
and equipment expenditures discloses that 
Kings County ranked third in New York 
State in 1947, following, in order, Erie and 
New York. During this period Kings County 
(Brooklyn) spent $53,471,000 or 10.7 percent 
of the State total of $497,443,000. In 1954 
Kings County spent $45,032,000 or 7.8 per- 
cent of the State total of $572,125,000. 


Resolution of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the texts of the resolutions 
adopted by the 44th general assembly of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, which met in Toronto, Can- 
ada, from April 28 to May 2, 1957. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations is the parent body of 540 re- 
form synagogues throughout the United 
States and Canada and, since its incep- 
tion in 1873, the union has sought to 
apply the majestic moral principles, 
which underlie both religion and de- 
mocracy, to the crucial issues of the day. 
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These resolutions were recommended 
by the Commission on Social Action, 
whose membership is drawn from the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Brotherhoods and the 
National Federation of Temple Youth. 
It has been my happy privilege to serve 
as a member of that commission for 
many years. 

The resolutions are as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS OF SOCIAL ACTION SIGNIFICANCE 

ADOPTED BY 44TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 

UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGA- 

TIONS, TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 28-MAY 2, 

1957 

DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 


One of the most sacred of our Jewish re- 
ligious teachings is the messianic vision of 
universal peace. In this nuclear age, 
vision has become a sheer necessity if total 
world suicide is to be averted. With un- 
dimmed faith in man’s capacity to establish 
God's kingdom on earth, we rededicate our- 
selves to the pursuit of lasting peace with 
justice. Accordingly, we: 

1. Commend the efforts of the United 
States, Canada, and other governments to- 
ward the achievement of universal, enforce- 
able disarmament, and we urge that all such 
efforts be carried forward with the utmost 
urgency, imagination, and flexibility, 

2. Call upon our congregations and social 
action units to continue earnest study of 
the problems threatening world peace. Such 
active concern is incumbent upon all who 
seck to translate religious principles into 
action. 

3. Urge the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations to join hands with other re- 
ligious groups in strengthening the United 
Nations and advancing the ideals of universal 
peace, 

Believing that the achievement of an en- 
during and just peace is the paramount 
moral issue on the agenda of mankind, we 
pledge our energies and our resources to this 
indispensable religious task. 

SEGREGATION LAW AND ORDER 


The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions reiterates its unequivocal support of 
the United States Supreme Court decisions 
banning racial segregation in the public 
schools, as set forth in the resolution adopted 
by the 43d general assembly. 

SEGREGATED HOUSING 


We recognize that racial segregation is not 
a problem which applies to one section of the 
country only, but that it presents a moral 
challenge to every community in America 
with varying forms and intensity. One of 
its serious and widespread expressions is in 
residential housing. In the North, as weil 
as in the South, the continuing pattern of 
segregation in private housing threatens to 
invalidate much of the progress which has 
been made in civil rights in recent years and, 
also, to impair the spiritual values of religion 
and democracy alike. We therefore com- 
mend those Christian denominations which 
have recently met this challenge with bold- 
ness and courage by calling upon their mem- 
bears to open housing on a nondiscrimina- 
tory and nonsegregated basis. By their 
action these church groups have pointed to 
the path of religious duty. 

In this spirit, the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations herewith pledges its sup- 
port to the principle of equal housing oppor- 
tunities for all and urges the members of its 
constituent congregations to follow non- 
segregated practices in the selling, buying, 
and leasing of residential housing. By such 
action, we will contribute significantly to 
the strengthening of democracy, to the moral 
health of our communities, and to the real- 
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ee of the prophetic principles of our 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


At its last general assembly, the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations urged our 
Government to take measures for protection 
of the civil rights and civil liberties of all 

President Eisenhower's civil 

Tights program is an important forward step 

in the safeguarding of these rights and 
berties, 

Our union fully endorses the President's 

m and urges the Congress to enact it 
speedily into law. 
$ IMMIGRATION 


We feel constrained to express our deep 
disappointment over the decision of the 
tration not to admit to the United 
States a fair number of refugees from 
Egyptian persecution. This decision, as 
Stated by Deputy Attorney General Rogers 
an April 18, was that the President would 
not exercise the parole authority of our 
gration law in behalf of the Egyptian 
refugees, 

This indifference to the tragic plight of 
the Innocent victims of Nasser’s inhumanity 
Stands in sharp contrast to the prompt and 
Benerous succor offered with the warm sup- 
Port of the American people, to those who 
fed from Communist tyranny in Hungary. 

is no justification in law or in morality 

for such a double standard. The United 

failure to aid Egyptian expellees is 

unworthy of the great American tradition 

Of asylum. The United States should do no 

to ameliorate this human tragedy than 

have other free nations, notably Canada, 

has sent a mission to Cairo to facili- 

tate family reunions on Canadian soil for the 
victims of Egyptian terror, 

We urgently request the President of the 
United States to reconsider this decision so 
that the United States may open its doors 
to a fair portion of the hapless refugees 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 


The American Council for Judaism has, 
official statement and by publica- 

tions of its representative leaders, repeatedly 
Slandered the U. A. H. C., misrepresenting 
Our positions and casting aspersions on the 
can loyalty of our adherents. The 

U. A. H. C. has, until now, remained silent, 
the face of these untruthful accusations. 

t, in view of the most recent attack, con- 

ued in a letter to our president which 
Was further released to the public press in 
advance of its receipt by Dr. Elsendrath, we 
are 5 to make the following state- 

1. We recognize the right of the American 
Council for Judaism to freedom of opinion 
and expression; but we insist that the great 
Majority of individuals and congregations 

ch compose our Union have the same 
right of opinion and democratic action. 

2. The American Council for Judaism mis- 
represents historical Judaism as well as what 
. it calls “classical Reform Judaism.” There 
is no antithesis between Judaism as a re- 

on, and Jews as a people. 

3. The American council has wantonly 

pugned the national loyalties of all those 
Jews who disagree with it. We insist that 

Jews of Canada and the United States 
are properly interested in and concerned for 
the State of Israel without, in the slightest 
, diminishing their abiding loyalty to 

their respective countries. 

4. The American Council for Judaism has 
furnished material for professional anti- 

tes, who have publicly endorsed its po- 
Sition, and has played directly into the hands 
of Arab propagandists. 


5. In a number of communities, repre- 
Sentatives of the American council haye em- 
Ployed morally reprehensible methods to 

e existing congregations and to 
introduce division and discord into them. 
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Therefore, this General Assembly of the 
U. A. H. C. declares that the view of Judaism 
held by the American. council is at variance 
with the view of the overwhelming majority 
of Reform Jews in the United States and 
Canada. We shall continue to uphold the 
positive ideals of Judaism in general and 
of Reform Judaism in particular, without 
fear or hesitation. 


Steel’s Second Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, 1956, Gary, Ind., now a city of 
170,000, celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Today it is in the heart of the greatest 
industrial region in America, the Calu- 
ment region of Indiana. 

The following is an editorial from last 
Sunday's edition of the Gary Post 
Tribune: 

STEEL'S SECOND CENTURY 


The beginnings of the modern steel in- 
dustry are reckoned from the time a cen- 
tury ago when Sir Henry Bessemer in Eng- 
land and William Kelly in Kentucky develop- 
ed nearly identical ways of producing steel 
quickly, cheaply, and in large quantities. 

A lot has happened in the last century. 
Steel is the industry that has put backbone 
in our fabulous skyscrappers all across the 
land, has flung 60 million cars onto our 
streets and highways, has provided the sturdy 
frame for our multiplying factories and 
made our homes into veritable workshops of 
automatic machinery. 

American steel also was the tough muscle 
that enabled this country and its allies to 
strike victorious hammer blows at the 
enemies of freedom in two World wars. To- 
day it provides the core of our continuing 
effort to keep new aggressors in check. 

As early as 1890 the United States steel in- 
dustry has pushed to the fore in the world. 
By January of this year, our steelmaking ca- 
pacity had attained the record level of 133.5 
million tons annually, or about 40 percent of 
the world’s total. 

The industry employs 675,000 persons in 
270 communities, spread over 31 States. 
Obviously it is basic to the American econ- 
omy as is no other activity. 

If a look back is satisfying, a look into the 
next 100 years is just as pleasing. Benjamin 
Fairless, now head of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, foresees structural marvels 
of stainless steel lending a wholly new aspect 
to our great metropolitan centers. He en- 
visions, too, that steel will play a vital part 
in the revolutionary developments that will 
bring incredible air transport speeds, still 
wider use of electronics, solar energy, and 
atomic power in industry. The steelmakers’ 
laboratories already are researching special 
steels to assist these advances. 

For the industry, the real problem is how 
to build fast enough, how to finance and 
construct the added facilities that the ex- 
panding economy must have, and how to 
get the trained manpower for their opera- 
tion. 

Individual companies are going forward 
with programs extended over varying periods 
of years. Overall, however, their projects 
indicate investment in new plants and 
equipment may average arountd $1 billion a 
year for the next decade, 
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American steel's first century has been one 
of the wonders of industrial civilization. Its 
second hundred years promise a new caval- 
cade of that should help to lift 
the living levels not only of Americans but or 
many who live beyond our borders. And 
the Calumet will make a steadily increasing 
contribution to the advance. Last week's 
announcement of a new mill for Gary Works 
is further evidence of that. 


Guy Bizzell Top Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Guy Bizzell, high school speech and 
English instructor, A. N. McCallum High 
School, Austin, Tex., has been named as a 
cowinner of the Teacher of the Year 
award sponsored by McCall's magazine, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers—a division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Mr. Biz- 
zell received earlier recognition in Austin 
when he was awarded the Scarbrough 
award for excellence in teaching in 1956. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Bizzell was re- 
ceived at the White House by President 
Eisenhower and was honored by the 
Texas delegation on Congress at its 
weekly noon luncheon in the Speaker's 
dining room as the guest of Senator 
LYNDON B. Joxnson, majority leader of 
the Senate, Senator RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, and myself. 


In the June issue of McCall's maga- 
zine an article appears announcing that 
Mr. Bizzell, along with Mrs. Mary Field 
Schwarz, Independence, Mo., have been 
selected for the award. It appears in 
the Appendix of the May 28, 1957, issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp where it 
was included in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, who has the privilege 
of representing the congressional district 
where Mrs. Schwarz resides. a 

On Tuesday, May 28, 1957, there also 
appeared in the Austin American, Austin, 
Tex., an excellent article by Miss Anita 
Brewer, which tells the wonderful story 
of Guy Bizzell. Because the story is in- 
spiring to all of us who recognize the im- 
portance of dedicated men and women in 
the field of education, I know that it will 
be of interest to those of us in Congress, 

The article is as follows: 

Guy BIZZELL TOP TEACHER 
(By Anita Brewer) 

Guy Bizzell, teacher at A. N. McCallum 
High School, is winner of the 1957 national 
Teacher of the Year award sponsored by 
McCall's magazine and the United States 
Office of Education. 

Wednesday morning Bizzell will be pre- 
sented to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at the White House and congratulated for 
the high honor he has received and the great 
example he has brought to the profession of 
teaching. Sharing national honors with 
Bizzell is Mrs. Mary Field Schwartz, third- 
grade teacher from Independence, Mo. 
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The Guy Bizzell story is an inspiring 
one—of a boy who chose speech as a career 
because he considered himself to be shy and 
inarticulate. A modest and unassuming 
man, he gives his students credit for his 
nationwide fame as a teacher. He has re- 
fused positions outside the classroom be- 
cause he believes his success depends on 
work with individual students. Bizzell in- 
vests much care and interest in his high- 
school students. 

His students have the highest praise for 
him, both as an instructor and as a friend. 
His principal, N. H. Wittner, commends him 
with these words: 

“He makes a real difference in the lives of 
children. There's no way to measure the 
great influence that he exerts. With his good 
humor, sympathy, and respect for person- 
ality, coupled with a thorough knowledge of 
his field, he creates an atmosphere for learn- 
ing to which children respond almost as if 
by magic.” 

Bizzell's success as a teacher was described 
by a colleague in these words: 

“In the field of English he is one of those 
rare persons who possess the gift for making 
literature a vital and exciting experience 
for children. When you get high-school 
students to hurry to a class in Shakespeare, 
to they won't miss anything, as Bizzell can 
do, you have achieved the pinnacle.“ 

Bizzell takes a personal interest in all his 
students, and, in return, each feels he is 

an individual in the eyes of Bizzell. He will 

not tolerate unkindness on the part of any 
student toward another and maintains a 
relaxed, informal classroom manner that is 
mild, but controlled. He is never too busy 
to talk with students or give them extra 
help. < 

The Teacher of the Year was selected after 
months of study and observation by rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Education and 
McCall's, All nominations were made by 
State departments of education, at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Lawrence Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Nomli- 
nees were observed at work in their class- 
rooms, and students, parents, civic leaders, 
and educators were interviewed on the effect 
of a teacher's work on the community. 

An example of Bizzell's innate modesty 
was his appearance at a meeting of. the 
Austin School Board shortly after he was 
nominated as the Texas representative in 
the national contest. \ 

“This honor,” Bizzell said, “is not a per- 
sonal one. I only stand for the work that 
is being done by all teachers.” 

A native Texan, Bizzell attended Lon Mor- 
ris Junior College and graduated from the 
University of Texas. He spent four summers 
at the Pasadena Playhouse School of the 
Theater, and following service with the 
United States Army during World War II, 
took a summer course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s school of speech, returning in the 
fall to his high-school teaching job in Austin. 

In addition to his English and speech 
courses, Bizzell has taught his pupils the art 
of choral speaking and his groups have ap- 
peared on radio and television, before teach- 
ers’ associations, and at university confer- 
ences. He himself writes most of the mate- 
rial for these programs. 

Married to a French girl whom he met 
during the war and the father of two chil- 
dren, Bizzell lives modestly at 5509 Shoal- 
wood. 

Although the financlal benefits from 
teaching are small, Bizzell is dedicated to his 
job “because it keeps me in close contact 
with young people and ideas. I only hope 
that my students learn half as much from 
me as I learn from the experience of teach- 
ing them.” 

Last summer Bizzell and his family walked 
to France to visit Mrs. Bizzell's family. The 
Bizzelis do not own an automobile, and to 
save bus fare Bizzell walks wherever he goes 
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and to and from school each day. The 
money transportation would cost, the Biz- 
Zolls put in a bank. Finally the nickels and 
dimes piled up enough for the trip to France. 
In Washington Bizzell will visit with Rep- 
resentative HOMER THORNBERRY, of Austin, 
and Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and RALPH 
YARBOROUGH. Bizzell and Otis Wiese, edi- 
tor of McCall’s magazine, will have lunch 
Wednesday with the Texas delegation at the 
Capitol. 


Georgetown Visitation Convent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the 158th gradu- 
ation ceremonies of Georgetown Visita- 
tion Convent will be held for high school 
and junior college girls and on the same 
afternoon ground will be broken for a 
new classroom building. 


In this connection, the following 
highly interesting article entitled 
“School With a Past,” by Meredith S. 
Buel, was published in the Sunday Star 
magazine, Washington, D. C., June 2, 
1957: 

ScHOOL WITH A Past 
(By Meredith S. Buel) 

In Georgetown, protected from prying eyes 
by an encircling fence, les a reverent and 
scholarly retreat from which proper young 
ladies have emerged with their diplomas 
later to be heard of around the world. 

This Wednesday, during commencement 
week, the 158th graduation ceremonies of 
Georgetown Visitation Convent will be held 
for high school and junior college girls. In 
the afternoon, groundbreaking ceremonies 
will be held for a $550,000 classroom build- 
ing on the 35-acre school site at 1500 35th 
Street NW. 

The convent story concerns numerous 
women who have been in the national spot- 
light as a result of training by a group of 
devoted nuns who in the past have had to 
scrape for every nickel and piece of bread 
to keep the school going. 

Georgetown Visitation was founded in 1799 
by the Most Revevend Leonard J. Neale, 8. J., 


‘then president of Georgetown University and 


later second archbishop of Baltimore. It was 
the first Catholic girls’ school in the Thirteen 
Colonies and is a year older than Washing- 
ton. The convent's direction was entrusted 
to three pious ladies who became Sisters of 
the Visitation, the order charged with run- 
ning it. 

Hardship plagued nuns and students alike 
during those early years. Snow blew through 
the cracks of the original smali schoolhouse. 
Heat was rationed to five sticks of wood a 
day for the iron stove. Nuns had to sleep 
on straw pallets. In the War of 1812—1 of 7 
wars the school has lived through—the hor- 
rified nuns watched from their garret win- 
dow as the British burned the Capitol and 
the White House. 

The convent's Sister Stanislaus Jones was 
a daughter of Commodore Jacob Jones, a 
hero of that war. Sister Stanislaus, through 
corresponding and sympathizing with con- 
victs, was instrumental in starting the first 
United States prison chaplain service. 

During the period of the Mexican revolu- 
tion Emperor Agustin de Yturbide, who later 
was assassinated, sent his wife and three 
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daughters to live at the school, the children 
becoming students. 

Around 1829 President Andrew Jackson, 
whose relative, Mary Wilcox, later graduated 
from the school, had sisters and students 
visit him at the White House. The year be- 
fore the school charter was approved by 
President John Quincy Adams and certified 
by Henry Clay, then Secretary of State. 

The beautiful Harriet Lane, a convent 
honor graduate, was the niece of President 
James Buchanan. She served as White 
House hostess during his term in office, 1857- 
61. One columnist wrote that it was “Har- 
rlet's convent training that provided her 
with the grace and accomplishment she used 
to fill the leading role in American society.” 

During the Civil War only 24 students were 
enrolled. A Protestant baker, John Gissell, 
supplied free bread daily to keep the nuns 
and their charges alive. They still found 
enough refreshments to give some to Union 
Army troops outside the school's walls. 
Union Gen. Winfield Scott, whose daughter 
had attended the convent, saved it from 
being turned into a military garrison, telling 
the Government “it is a place made sacred 
by the grave of my child.” 

Close ties developed between convent grad- 
uates and prominent figures of the Civil War 
period. Adelaide Cutts, grandniece of Dolly 
Madison, became the wife of Stephen A, 
Douglas, famous for his part in the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. Irene Rucker married 
Northern Gen. Philip H., Sheridan and Caro- 
line Julia Deslonde married Southern Gen. 
Pierre Gustave Toutant de Beauregard. Gen. 
George G. Meade’s sister Minnie was an im- 
portant alumna. 

Shortly after the war, one convent gradu- 
ate, Emily Warren, helped to build the - 
Brooklyn Bridge. Emily married Engineer 
Washington A. Roebling, who became ill 
while building the bridge in 1869. Watching 
its erection from his bedroom window, he 
would give detailed instructions to his wife. 
She then would go over construction changes 
with his engineers, climbing over the bridge 
to show them. x 

About that time the convent began to 
prosper. In 1873 the present red brick class- 
room building went up. The year before 
that, Ida Honore received her diploma, She 
went on to marry Gen. Frederick Dent 
Grant, son of former President Ulysses 8. 
Grant, Her sister Bertha Honore (class of 
1867) became Mrs. Potter Palmer, whose hus- 
band built Palmer House in Chicago. She 
has been called the Pearl Mesta of the Gay 
Nineties. 

An 1879 graduate, Harriet Munroe, became 
n nationally known poetess. She was known 
as the “patron saint” of young poets, 
having published so much of their works in 
the magazine Poetry which she edited in 
Chicago, Her convent teacher had been Sis- 
ter Jane Frances, cousin of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

The convent has continued its success dur- 
ing the 20th century, its buildings and 
grounds now being valued at close to $1.5 
million. One of its students was Suzanne 
Silvercruys (now Mrs. Edward Ford Steven- 
son), a gifted sculptress. She is the sister 
of Baron Robert Silvercruys, the Belgian 
Ambassador. 

One of the 374 girls now attending the 
convent is Uoeli Kilmer, granddaughter of 
poet Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in World 
War I. 

The school prides itself on ties that hold 
from one generation to the next. For in- 
stance, Ellen Ewing, a daughter of Thomas 
Ewing, a former United States Senator and 
Cabinet secretary, married another Civil War 
hero, Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Their two daughters, Ellen and Rachel, at- 
tend the convent, 

Recently a school visitor noticed rice on 
the convent floor and a hastily snuffed-out 
cigarette In an ash tray. 
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“That happens often,” Mother Mary Ce- 
Poe Clark said with a smile. “A graduate 
likely to stop by for a chat after her wed- 
ding, even before going on her honeymoon.” 


H-Bombs for Posterity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp, I include the text of a 
Sermon entitled H-Bombs for Pos- 
terity,” delivered by the Reverend Paul 


T. Dahlstrom in the Plymouth Congre- 


Ration Church in Scottsbluff, Nebr., on 


May 19, 1957. 

The Reverend Mr. Dahlstrom brings 
dut with startling clarity some of the 
®Nawing fears of mankind as man moves 

into the nuclear age. These fears 
Will continue to grow in the weeks and 
Years that lie ahead of us until men of 
Science can set down the unquestionable 
truth about the effects and aftereffects 
ot nuclear explosion. Perhaps it will 
be too late. 

There can be no feeling of security in 
this world while this question exists in 
the mind of man, “Have we gone beyond 

e prerogative set by God for man and 
harnessed a cosmic monster that will one 
day destroy us?” 

recently, Mr. Speaker, some 
hastiy new testimony has been made 
Public by press and radio. You have 
Tead and heard this testimony presented 
by scientific witnesses before a Joint 
tomic Energy Subcommittee. As an ex- 
ample, I quote this paragraph from the 
May 29 edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald: 
bili on Russia's expected atomic capa- 
ty by 1960, this country could be showered 
th 250 superbombs, equivalent in explosive 
r to 2.5 billion tons of TNT, enough to 
Cause 82 million deaths, half of them from 
Tadioactive fallout alone. 


That testimony is horrible almost be- 
Yond comprehension. Consider the im- 
tion: 250 superbombs—2.5 billion 

of TNT—82 million dead. 

Do you recall how few the years have 
been since the B-17 was called the ulti- 
Mate in airpower; the blockbuster the 
Ultimate in destruction? 

As evidence mounts to greater and 
More horrifying proportions, is it not 

e for a reevaluation? 

I can remember when poison gas was 
Outlawed as something too horrible even 
for warfare. It is still outlawed. But 
You and I know the use of poison gas is 
only childish play as compared with the 
horrors of atomic war. 

You know and I know that an all-out 
World war would mean the destruction of 
Civilization as we know it, 

The United States will never start a 
War of aggression but in the case of an 
atomic attack, no matter how severe, 

rica has the men and resources to 
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retaliate instantly and annihilate the 
aggressor. From what I can learn, the 
fallout from a worldwide atomic war 
might have the capacity of destroying 
all life—animal and plant—making this 
a dead planet for a thousand years. 

If the nations of the world can outlaw 
poison gas in war, those same nations 
can go further and eliminate from their 
arsenals the most ghastly death potential 
in all the history of earth. We can’t do 
it alone; there must be cooperation of 
the nations. 

Iam hopeful the disarmament confer- 
ences will bring to the nations of the 
earth and their leaders the full impact 
of what may happen at any moment in 
any year—an atomic war that could leave 
this a dead, charred planet without life, 
without hope, without future—spinning 
uselessly in endless space. 

The Reverend Mr. Dahlstrom brought 
the nuclear weapons sermon to his peo- 
ple in a typical Nebraska city to exploit 
the theme, “We are dealing with the fate 
of mankind.” I present it for your con- 
sideration and discussion. 

The sermon follows: 

H-BOMBS FOR POSTERITY 


In the May 16 copy of the Reporter maga- 
zine, the editor, Mr. Max Ascoli, asserts that: 
“All nuclear weapons tests, no matter how 
tiny the weapon, are acts of hostility against 
mankind." This spirit sets the tone of the 
whole issue of that periodical and it is obyi- 
ously the fruit of some very serious and 
sober thinking through of the implications 
of the power of atomic energy. 

The significant fact about this statement 
and the information of this issue is that it 
is the first important periodical to my knowl- 
edge which points out facts which contradict 
the official line of our Government and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is the 
first breakthrough of the silence and assent 
which the American people have afforded 
themselves since the A-bomb was first re- 
leased. And one cannot help but hope that 
this will be the beginning of a thorough 
public discussion of the use of atomic energy. 
The purpose of this sermon is to keep the 
pot boiling, and I trust you will become 
missionaries of the boiling pot. 

Until this time, there has been some rea- 
son to assume that the experts are all agreed 
that adequate safety precautions are both 
possible and hàve, in fact, been taken rela- 
tive to the use of atomic energy, but now it 
comes out that such is far from the case, In 
fact, there seems to be a raging controversy 
within the ranks of the experts about the 
dangers and the problems. 

There is, on the one hand, the people 
charged with the defense of our country, and 
on the other hand, those who know the scien- 
tific facts and the medical facts. These two 
are obviously in conflict, and, frankly, one 
cannot help but hope that this controversy 
will get on the front pages of our papers. 
Our lives and the lives of our children are 
at stake, and we should be the ones to de- 
cide how many lives should or should not 
be sacrificed on the alter of fear and curi- 
osity. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the initial stages of this controversy is that 
the military mind is on the side of contin- 
ued testing and of continued weapons de- 
velopment, while the moral minds of such 
greats as Dr. Albert Schweitzer and the 
atomic scientists of Germany are against it. 

Listen again to the editor of the Reporter 
magazine: “Of course, there isa remedy. An 
old man in Equatorial Africa has said the 
word. The leading German scientists have 
said the same word. The word is ‘no.’ No 
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cooperation on the part of any man wlio can 
deny his skill—not to speak of his enthusi- 
asm—to this insane, unending race.“ 

If that seems too strong a potion for you 
to take, it might add some force to note that 
the same periodical reports that on a ranch 
near Warm Springs, Nev., about 200 miles 
north of the test site, little Martin Bardoli 
used to wait excitedly to see the sky light 
up with atomic flashes, but he is not doing 
this now. He died recently from leukemia, _ 
which is one of the results of exposure to 
the debris of atomic explosions. Perhaps 
this would go unnoticed by many, but it was 
revealed last Sunday on TV that the amount 
of radiation in children's bones now is four 
times what it used to be, and this is a known 
cause of childhood leukemia. Granted these 
are reports, but the significant thing is that 
the Atomic Energy Commission has repeated- 
ly refused to inform the public as to the real 
nature of radiation exposure. It is time that 
the American people put the heat on their 
Government so that they can know the 
truth. Obviously, less than the truth is 
being released to the public. 

This is no accusation that the people 
charged with the responsibility of this 
knowledge are evil people. That is not the 
case. They are in reality, dedicated public 
servants. They are hamstrung, though, by 
the fears of war and the military mind. 
Atomic energy is not only a weapons force. 
It is a force for human betterment, and it 
is time that we inform our Government that 
we want to know the truth and all of it. 
The foundation of democracy is faith in 
people and their judgment when it comes to 
their own welfare. The AEC is not keeping 
faith with the democratic process, and it 
is time that the American people rise up 
and insist from their representatives that 
the AEC practice democratic principles. 
When citizens begin dying, it is time to get 
at the facts. To paraphrase an old slogan, 
“No dying without representation.” 

In the same issue of the Reporter maga- 
zine, the statement was made that the AEC 
kept a prominent genetecist from reading a 
paper at the Geneva Conference relative to 
the effects of radiation on future genera- 
tions. This is a overt confession that the 
facts are too inflammatory of public opin- 
fon. This is enough to indicate that the 
lives of future generations are jeopardized. 
Again the question reverts back to an atti- 
tude of secrecy which is a denial of the 
democratic process (p. 28, the Reporter, 
May 16). 

Recently, Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science’s Committee on 
Genetic Effects of Atomic Radiation said, 
“I do not think it is fair to the people of 
the United States or the people of the world 
to give them the impression that there is 
no danger involved in this, for there is,” - 
He was here referring to atomic testing on 
the Nevada flats (the Reporter, p. 11, May 
16). 

Now we are not living in Nevada, but we 
are in a direct line of fallout, if upper winds 
are any indication of where this debris goes. 
And I have heard that we are indeed having 
heavy fallouts here. This is all hush-hush 
information and it is whispered, instead of 
spoken. Now, this again is rumor; but if 
there are rumors like that going around, 
then we ought to get the facts. 

Of course, the official line of the govern- 
ments involved in this thing, and that in- 
cludes our own, is that all is well and that 
there is no fear of much permanent hurt 
taking place. f 

Listen to Eric Sevareid's statement rela- 
tive to the kind of people who are con- 
cerned enough to speak out, 5 ~~ 7 
the pressures are piling up. e pe 
been expressing concern; Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son has returned to his proposal that we 
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suspend our own tests of the bigger bombs; 
from his African medical mission, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer has issued his own plea that 
the tests be stopped—there fs no reason to 
suppose that he possesses informration other 
than already published, but he accepts the 
pessimistic view of radiation. The British 
Government is under heavy pressure; Ber- 
trand Russell is among those trying to or- 
ganize a shipload of direct actionists to 
sail into the area of the next projected Brit- 
ish tests in order to prevent the test and 
dramatize the issue to the world” (p. 13, 
Reporter magazine, May 16). 

Eric Sevaried Is a responsible reporter and 
this is of enough concern to him to say this 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

It would seem then that we are not being 
wise in covering up what is such a deep 
concern to people of the stature of Drs. 
Schweitzer and Russell. 

For a full generation of scholars it has 
been known and discussed that the major 
problem of our time is cultural lag. This 
means that our technological development 
is far and away ahead of our knowledge of 
human nature and behavior. The sudden 
breakthrough of atomic knowledge is, of 
course, a spectacular advancement of the 
problem so that now we are in a crisis which 
could undo everything. 

The seriousness of atomic testing is pretty 
well summed up in the fact that not much 
is known about levels of toleration and 
there is no going back. Once the air and 
soll as well as the sea is polluted, that’s it. 
It will go on for thousands of years. 

I remember a prominent physician in 
Minneapolis, who attended the Bikini un- 
derwater explosion, telling a group of clergy- 
men that it is very possible to so pollute the 
alr and soil and sea that all forms of life will 
be destroyed. He noted in 1947 that 500 
Hiroshima-type bombs miglit do it. 

In the May 20 edition of the New Re- 
public, the following facts are revealed by 
Dr. Jack Schubert, a world famous authority 
on radioactivity who is a former senior 
scientist with Argonne Laboratory, lecturer 
at the University of Chicago, and United 
States delegate at the Geneva “Atoms for 
Pence“ Conference; and Dr. Ralph Lapp, 
atomic physicist who has served as General 
Staff adviser to the War Department, Direc- 
tor of the Research and Development Board, 
and head of the Nuclear Physics Division, 
Office of Naval Research. 

1, “Microscopic fragments, which arise 
from every nuclear bomb explosion, consist 
of fission products of bomb material, and 
ordinarily they would float around in the 
atmosphere for very long periods of time 
before coming back to earth.” 

2. The Bikini test threw debris up over 
100,000 feet. “This gargantuan ‘Bravo’ ex- 
plosion was the equal of that which would 
be produced by 15 million tons of TNT and 
created a fiery crown which capped the 

jisland and its surroundings with a 3½-mile 

wide fireball. The entire island was extir- 
pated from the sea, leaving a gaping hole 
in the ocean floor. The evaporated metal 
of the test structure, the pulverized concrete 
underneath, and millions of tons of sand, 
coral and sea water were sucked upward by 
the ball of fire as it roared into the sky.” 

3. “AEC officials estimate that when all 
the strontium injected into the atmosphere 
from all bomb tests to date, falls out, the 
total will amount to 22 millicuries per square 
mile (this is a value of twenty-two one-thou- 
sandths of a gram of radium) in the Midwest 
of the United States. This means that there 
has been a commitment of 44 megatons of 
fission energy to the atmosphere within the 
past 4 years. (This approaches a value of 
100 megatons through January 1957.) Such 
a staggering weight of explosives corresponds 
to 50 times the total bomb tonnage drop) 
on Germany throughout World War II.“ 
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4. In conclusion, these doctors say this, 
“Some risk must be run for the sake of na- 
tional security, but where one fixes the limit 
beyond which risks must not be taken is the 
all-important question. And we should in- 
sist that the calculation of the risk be made 
in the open, in the light of all available 
physical and biological data,“ The world 
has suddenly become a small sphere—too 
restricted in surface area for the ‘safe’ test- 
ing of superbombs like the Bravo“. 

5. The British Atomic Scientists Associa- 
tion, along with many reputable American 
scientists say positively that: “every bomb 
test creates additional radiopoisons which 
kill a certain number of people.” 

Now I do not for a moment think that the 
people who are doing this bomb testing 
have as their intention, the destruction of 
the human race, Neither do I think that 
they feel this program is endangering many 
lives, I am sure.that they realize they are 
endangering some, however, for even the 
basic science courses in college teach enough 
about radiation dangers to reveal the fact 
that this is poisonous stuff. If you do not 
believe this, ask a radiologist and then look 
up the mortality tables of radiologists. 

It was not too long ago that shoe-fitting 
X-ray machines were labeled dangerous by 
doctors and there is an effort to keep any- 
one from absorbing too much X-ray damage 
by limiting the number of X-rays. This is 
hint enough of the power of this type of 
energy. 

The point is that the people who are 
in control of this atomic energy program 
are geared into the military mind, and I 
do not need to remind you that this is not 
a particularly peaceful mind-set. This is, 
in fact, a real danger, for the military mind 
deals with people in terms of statistics and 
not in terms of ethical values at all. Furth- 
ermore, the military mind deals with that 
inflamatory thing called nationalism. And 
it avowedly exploits it for all it is worth. 
Thus, it is dealing with physical power un- 
limited, plus human emotions. This is a 
potent combination. The problem is in our- 
selves and in the ways in which our fears 
are used and the ways in which we succumb 
to the psychology of belligerency. 

In a meditation which was recently 
written by myself, I said that, “In our time, 
religion has returned from the battlefield 
of human affairs to the role of a narcotic. 
Gone are the prophets of justice and the 
aposties of peace and good will.” Of course, 
this is a strong statement, but in essence 
it is true. The Christian forces of the 
world are much too willing to win status 
by conforming to the pressures of the world. 
than by protesting them. There is much 
too much willingness to deal with the 
minutae of the daily grind than the really 
big and enduring problems of mankind. 

The purpose of saying this is to point out 
the need for the churches to speak for the 
Christian conscience in the manner of Dr. 
Schweitzer and the other lone yoices of the 
Christian conscience. ' 

Part of our problem is that we have never, 
within the memory of any of us, seen modern 
warfare conducted on our own soil. We do 
not know conventional bombing, so that it 
is understandable that we are not too fright- 
ened of the consequences of atomic bombs, 
The German people know about this, though, 
so perhaps that is the reason that the Ger- 
man atomic scientists have simply said “No.” 
They do not want any part of it, 

It seems to me that there is intelligence 
in learning from the experience of others, 
‘This is also true of the English people. They, 
too, are fed up with this mad race for mutual 
destruction. And I am suggesting that it is 
about time that we do the same thing. 

The cry nowadays is for economy in gov- 
ernment. Well, if we really want to econo- 
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mize, here is one place where the logic of 
economy makes sense. The fact that it does 
not. make sense when applied to human- 
welfare programs further heightens the need 
to conserve human resources by stopping the 
military expenditures, or at least cutting 
them back to a small part of the totel 
national budget. 

The idea that we must prepare for war to 
maintain our economy is one that has been 
foisted upon the public mind with a great 
deal of effectiveness, and it is time that that, 
too, is exposed for what it is, namely, a trap 
to prevent the Nation from really going to 
work on the matter of solving the problems 
of human welfare which properly are the 
responsibility of the community. The large 
military budget simply destroys this basic 
concern, for it creates a false economy and 
it puts the pressure on the wrong things. 

Our need for schools is Illustration No. 1. 
We think we need bombers more than schools, 
and the fact is that the bombers are getting 
built and our schools are not getting built, 

Actually, what I am saying is that the mat- 
ter of keeping the cold war going is just as 
much our responsibility as anyone else's. The 
temptation to blame others for it is much 
too convenient, and it is too easily tied in 
with our irrational fears. The fact that the 
cold war is turned on and off by each of the 
contending sides is proof of this, If it can 
be turned on and off, it can be turned off for 
keeps. Our own involvement cannot be ab- 
dicated, either. We are a part of this mad- 
ness, and it is time we return to sanity. 

When the atomic scientists put a picture 
of a clock with a reading of 4 minutes to 12 
on the face of their own periodical, after the 
first A-bomb was exploded, they were saying 
in clear language that this is it. We are 
dealing with the fate of mankind, and it is 
not just the few accidental deaths like Japa- 
nese fishermen and Nevada children. And, 
anyway, our Christian conscience cries out 
for them as for ourselves. This is the mean- 
ing for the Christian view of life. 

The purpose of this sermon is to create 
discussion and openness toward public issues 
within the Christian community. This is 
part of our responsibility, and when we begin 
to measure up to its purpose we will 
to build a world which is gloriously fit to 
live in. 

Do you want to? 


Prophet Unheard 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, back in 1913 when the 16th 
amendment was ratified, the Honorable 
Richard E. Byrd, of Virginia, father of 
the present Senator HARRY BYRD, prophe- ` 
sied that a hand from Washington would 
be stretched out and placed on every 
man’s business. His words have indeed 
come true and now the Federal income 
tax has reached a point where it is seri- 
ously hampering initiative and competi- 
tion. This article was printed in the 
San Antonio (Tex.), Light, and follows: 

PROPHET UNHEARD 

So, you've just shoveled up your Federal 
income tax, pursuant to the 16th amend- 
ment, ratified in 1913 after its proponents 
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Yowed it would never take more than a 
Split fraction of anyone's earnings. 

But there was one prophet who warned 
as follows while the amendment was under 
Consideration: 

“A hand from Washington will be 
Stretched out and placed upon every man's 
business; the eye of a Federal inspector will 
be in every man's countinghouse. 

“The law will of necessity have inquisi- 

features; it will provide penalties; it 
will create complicated machinery. * * * 

“An army of Federal inspectors, spies and 
Getectives will descend upon the State. They 
Will compel men of business to show their 

and to disclose the secrets of their 
affairs. They will dictate forms of book- 
Keeping by which men must keep an ac- 
Count of their earnings. 

“When the Federal Government gets a 
Stranglehold upon the individual business- 
man, State lines will exist nowhere except 
Upon the maps. Its agents will everywhere 
Supervise the commercial life of the States.” 

The prophet was Speaker Richard E. Byrd, 
Of the Virginia House of Delegates, father of 
the present Senator Harry F. BYRD. 

Few bothered to listen to him. 


Did Judge Hoffman Have His Mind Made 
Up Before Hearing Integration Cases? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the complete text of an editorial 
Which appeared in the Roanoke World- 
News on Thursday, May 30, 1957, under 
the title, “Did Judge Hoffman Have His 
Mind Made Up Before Hearing Integra- 
tion Cases?” 

There recently appeared in the Con- 
GRESsIONAL Recorp in the extension of 
my remarks a forthright and interesting 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp, senior Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, before the 

pton Roads Maritime Association in 


Norfolk, Va., on May 9, 1957, in Which 


Senator Byrd referred to the manner in 
Which United States District Judge Wal- 
ter E. Hoffman had rendered his decision 
in the Newport News and Norfolk school 


I have been associated with Senator 
Byrn in public life for 35 years and I 
have never known him to make a state- 
Ment which it was necessary for him to 
retract and he will not have to do so in 
this instance because his statement is ab- 
Solutely true. I am in wholehearted ac- 
Cord with the statements made by my 
friend, Senator Byrd and with the views 
and comments of the editor of the Roa- 
noke World-News as contained in the fol- 


lowing editorial: 
[From the Roanoke (Va) World-News of 
May 30, 1957] 


Dm Jupce Horrman Have His Miro Mave Ur 
BEFORE HEARING INTEGRATION CASES? 
The Norfolk Virginian-Pilót has taken 
Vigorous exception to an editorial in the 
World-News of May 14 criticizing United 
States District Judge Walter E. Hoffman's 
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conduct on the bench in handling Newport 
News and Norfolk school integration cases, 

Our editorial was based upon Associated 
Press stories of the cases dating back to last 
October 18 and on remarks by Senator Harry 
F. Brxp before the Hampton Roads Maritime 
Association on May 9. 

In the course of his address, Mr. BYRD AC- 
cused Judge Hoffman of “arrogance and prej- 
udice” and of “bombastic and political 
statements.” Hoffman, said Byrn, reportedly 
stated before hearing evidence or arguments 
in the cases that he was inclined “to throw 
the whole case out of the window“ and “this 
he did by reading a decision prepared before 
the hearing.” 

In addition, said Brno, “this judge further 
said from the bench ‘the integration problem 
will never be resolved in Virginia until we 
have a different political leadership.“ Later 
challenged about this, the Senator stated 
that he had good authority although the 
stenographic record failed to show the re- 
mark was made, 

It might be well to point out here some- 
thing that all newspaper and court reporters 
know: remarks frequently are passed before, 
during, and after actual hearing of evidence, 
which are not put in the record. 


DETAILING THE CASE 


The Virginian-Pilot, in defending Judge 
Hoffman, dwelt largely upon the matter of 
whether or not the decision was prepared 
before the hearing. Senator ByRD said it was. 
Let us go back a bit in the record. 

On October 18 Newport News and Norfolk 
school boards with aid of the attorney gen- 
eral filed a motion to dismiss NAACP suits 
which demanded immediate integration. 
They contended that administrative remedies 
were open to the plaintiff under State law. 
Judge Hoffman ordered briefs filed by De- 
cember 20. 

Was the judge's mind already made up? 
We quote from an Associated Press story of 
November 17 which makes it obvious that 
his mind was not open either when the hear- 

started or when it ended: 

“And just before he adjourned court, Hoff- 
man reiterated a statement he had made 
shortly after arguments began this morn- 


ing: 

“'I have very serious doubts’ about the 
constitutionality of the legislation, designed 
to preserve Virginia's traditional system of 
racially segregated schools. 

“The legislation, enacted by the general 
assembly at a special session this year, is 
good politically but does not reflect good 
Judgment, Hoffman said.” 

EXAMPLES OF CONDUCT 

Farther down in the story: 

The proceedings were spiced by numer- 
ous exchanges between Hoffman and Al- 
mond. The attorney general became visibly 
more irritated as Hoffman interrupted his 
impassioned arguments time after time. 
Most of the interruptions occurred just as 
Almond was approaching a peak of a burst 
of oratory.” 

“They sure made it complicated, didn't 
they?” Judge Hoffman was quoted as saying 
of the new laws. At another point the AP 
quoted him as saying “We've got it and we've 
got to eat it.” Again, he told Almond: 
“Norfolk will never close its public schools.” 

At conclusion, the AP story said: 

“Courtroom spectators, amused over the 
exchanges between Hoffman and Almond, 
recalled that Hoffman unsuccessfully op- 
posed Almond for the position of State at- 
torney general several years ago.” 

As arguments ended, said the AP, Judge 
Hoffman observed: “If I had to rule on it 
today, I would have to throw it out the 
window” (constitutionality of the new State 
act). 

On January 11, 1957, Judge Hoffman read 
a lengthy prepared statement denying the 
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petitions to dismiss the NAACP suits. Lan- 
guade contained therein made it perfectly 
plain what his attitude would be when he 
actually heard the suits against Newport 
News and Norfolk on February 11-12. Evi- 
dently this was the statement to which Sena- 
tor Byrd referred. In it Judge Hoffman held 
new legislation passed by the general assem- 
bly special session in September to be uncon- 
stitutional on its face. 
HIS MIND MADE UP 


This meant unquestionably that Hoffman 
had made up his mind and that the hearings 
on February 11-12 would be mere formalities. 
That is what happened. He handed down 
his rulings without leaving the bench after 
“hearing” arguments and to quote the AP, 
“relying on notes taken during closing argue 
ments.” 

We put hearing“ in quotes because Judge 
Hoffman continually interrupted Attorney 
General Almond and attorneys for the de- 
fense. He made plain his dislike for the gen- 
eral assembly and the legislative process. 

On February 12, the Associated Press, de- 
tailing the Norfolk case hearing and decision, 
said: 

“The Norfolk school board could have sub- 
mitted a reasonable plan for gradual compli- 
ance if the general assembly had not made 
‘whipping boys of school boards and school 
superintendents,’ Hoffman said. 

“Norfolk has endeavored ‘to formulate 
some ideas and plans’ looking toward even- 
tual integration in the schools, Hoffman said. 
But the general assembly put everything in 
reverse in September. I am glad the Norfclk 
members of the legislature did not partici- 
pate in that action.’” 


IMPROPER LANGUAGE 

This, we repeat, is not proper language 
from the bench. The court's personal an- 
tipathy toward the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia had no place in a decision which should 
have been carefully deliberated and written 
rather than extemporaneous, 

Purther, it was not within the proper 
province of Judge Hoffman to discuss what 
the assembly and its Norfolk members did 
or didn't do. 

There was yet another incident. Again 
quoting the AP: 3 

“In his extemporaneous remarks from the 
bench, Hoffman said: ‘I understand that 
some of the leaders of Virginia have said they 
would like to see whether a Federal judge 
has nerve enough to punish for contempt, 
and I can assure you the order will have to 
be complied with. I might be reversed but 
the order will have to be complied with and 
there is no sense fooling anybody about it.““ 


HE WENT FAR AFIELD 


Here Judge Hoffman obviously went so 
afield to threaten the State's leadership with 
punishment for contempt when no such mat- 
ter was before him. It would be time enough 
for him to consider such a matter after his 
order had been tested in higher courts, as is 
being done, and when and if contempt were 
demonstrated, 

Several times Judge Hoffman displayed 
anything but a judicial temperament. For 
example, when the State endeavored to in- 
troduce evidence which it considered perti- 


“nent to a plea for more time in putting inte- 


gration into effect, he declined, saying “there 
is no use putting all this hullabaloo in the 
record.” 

Since when did the rights of both white 
and colored children in the public schools 
become “hullabaloo”? 


k AN ADMITTED FAULT 

Concluding its editorial, the Virginian- 
Pilot said: 

“But the record does not seem to us to 
subject Judge Hoffman to the criticism that 
he came into court with a prepared statement 
rejecting all contentions of the defendants 
prior to hearing a word of argument, or that 
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before attorneys took the floor he stated 
that he was inclined to throw the whole 
case out the window. 

“We say this after haying said that Judge 
Hoffman has sometimes spoken too freely 
from the bench. His friends, and probably 
he himself, know he has come under criti- 
cism for doing so. But there is an im- 
portant distinction between extraneous, or 
irrelevant, comments from the bench, and 
the attribution to Judge Hoffman of com- 
ments on a case before him, or a mode of 
conduct toward such a case, s0 grave in 
import as perhaps to constitute judicial 
error. In fairness to Judge Hoffman we think 
the errors of attribution should be cor- 
rected.” 

We must beg to disagree with emphasis. 
Everything that a judge says on the bench 
during the conduct of a case—his very at- 
titude in dealing with attorneys—becomes 
an important part of a case. What the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot calis extraneous, irrelevant com- 
ments become interwoven with testimony 
and formal argument. 

Once again we point out that Judge Hoff- 
man is an appointee of the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, 
but this does not automatically make him 
omnipotent or superior in judgment to the 
elected representatives of 3,600,000 people. 
He has shown very questionable judicial 
temperament and at times an amazing lack 
of judgment. It is obvious that he talks 
too much on the bench and all too often 
without thinking. 

Whether or not the statement was pre- 
pared before hearing evidence is not too 
Amportant but it is important whether or not 
he had his mind made up beforehand and 
the evidence points in that direction. 


British Decide To Go It Alone _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, David Lawrence, writing in the Eve- 
ning Star recently, called attention to 
Britain's decision to trade with the Red 
Chinese. The United States still main- 
tains its embargo on trade with Red 
China but this country must reexamine 
its exports to England to prevent machine 
tools and other strategic material from 
being reshipped by England to Red 
China. The article follows: 

BarrisH Decine To Go Ir ALONE—DEcIston To 
RELAX EMBARGO HANDS COMMUNISTS A COLD 
War Victory 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes it seems that, if the Commu- 
nists only wait long enough, they will out- 
trade and outmaneuver the West. For ap- 
parently the alliance of the free world is 
not sufficiently sturdy or patient enough at 
times to maintain unity against the common 
enemy. 

Pressed by British businessmen who want 
to sell their goods, the London government 
now has decided to relax its embargo on trade 
with Red China. Without getting a single 
concession in return, the British Government 
has yielded to the Red Chinese and will ship 
to them many of the commddities which 
hitherto have been banned. 

This will strengthen Red China and help 
industrialize a country which is hostile to the 
West. 
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The United States Government is disap- 
pointed over the action and has sald so 
publicly. 

The British, on the other hand, are re- 
peating a fallacious argument they have 
made often in the past, namely; that, since 
the goods can go into Soviet Russia, it is 
illogical to bar direct shipment to Red China 
of goods now going there indirectly. 

The answer is that at present it costs the 
Soviets and the Red Chinese lots of money 
and takes a great deal of valuable freight 
space to send the goods over the trans- 
Siberian railway from Russia to China. Like- 
wise, it is expensive to send by long sea voy- 
age from Britain cargoes that can only be 
landed either in Eastern European ports or 
carried to Siberian coastal ports, and all this 
with great difficulty and delay in certain sea- 
sons of the year. 

Why should things be made easier for the 
Red Chinese, and the expenses of Soviet 
Russia cut down and her internal burden 
with scarce goods eased? These are ques- 
tions which the British have not satisfactorily 
answered. 

It is known here that an influential lobby 
in England has been steadily pressing the 
Conservative government to relax the trade 
embargo. Britain exists to no small extent 
on world trade, and it is a sad fact that, even 
in the early years of World War I, some Brit- 
ish businessmen traded with the enemy, 
much to the discomfiture of the United 
States, then a neutral, whose goods were 
stopped at that time on the high seas even 
when destined for other neutral countries. 

The power of the trader in politics is well 
established. In a sense, the losers in business 
could be taken care of through indemnities 
or through purchase of surpluses. After all, 
if a trade embargo will help to keep the 
Communist countries weak and if, through 
trade embargoes, the military machine of a 
potential combatant can be kept from reach - 
ing effectiveness, the people of many western 
countries might rather see the business in- 
terests compensated in some other way. 

Now the Red China regime is to have ac- 
cess to tractors, trucks, locomotives, genera- 
tors, and other vital commodities hitherto 
em It could lead to a breakdown 
of controls on the really strategic items, too. 
It may be the beginning of the crumbling of 
the alliance that has thus far kept the eco- 
nomic sinews of the West from helping the 
Communists of both Soviet Russia and Red 
China. 4 

It is too early to tell how Congress will 
react to the change made by the British, 
Long and earnest efforts were made in yain 
by the State Department to persuade the 
London Government not to relax the em- 
bargo. Each government, of course, decides 
for itself, as there is no control over the poli- 
cies of independent nations. Whatever has 
been agreed heretofore has been by volun- 
tary action. 

But if the alliance breaks down, America 
will have to make her own decision with 
respect to other phases of the embargo. Will 
American companies, for instance, furnish 
the British vendors with any gocds to ship 
to Communist China? The rule here is that 
the same ban will be maintained as before 
on American exports, but it will be much 
harder to police this now since the British 
have begun to let down the bars. 

Fifteen countries have been meeting in 
Paris for more than a mohth trying to work 
out a unanimous agreement on maintaining 
the embargo, but the talks broke down be- 
cause the British wanted to go it alone. 

It is an unfortunate development and 
must be marked up as a signal victory. for 
the Communists in the cold war. It was 
handed to them on a platter by Great Brit- 
ain, 


June 3 
Investigating the FCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my congratulations to our col- 
league, JOHN DINGELL, of Michigan, for 
his energy and resourcefulness in bring- 
ing to the attention of this body—and of 
all American citizens—the strange ma- 
neuverings of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in recent months. 

Mr. DINGELL has performed a real 
service which will not go unnoticed, I 
feel sure, by the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in the investigation which it is now 
initiating into activities of administra- 
tive and regulatory agencies. If the 
public interest is no longer being pro- 
tected by the agencies created by Con- 
gress to protect it, then it is high time 
that the American people were made 
aware that political favoritism, rather 
than the public good, is determining 
public policy. I sincerely hope that the 
subcommittee will make its first order 
of business turning the spotlight of pub- 
licity on the Federal Communications 
Commission’ 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of this body to an 
editorial which appeared in the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times on May 29, 
1957. Here is described yet another in- 
stance of the FCC’s apparent suscepti- 
bility to partisan pressure. I trust that 
this case, too, will be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the subcommittee, 

Srreaicnt TALK By REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL 
on Potrrics In FCC 

The Capital Times is glad to note that 
there is one Member of Congress with the 
courage to stand up and call public attention 
to the part politics is playing in the affairs 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, particularly in the granting of TV li- 
censes. 

Representative JoHN DINGELL, Democrat of 
Michigan, charged in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Tuesday that the FCC is the “most 
politics-ridden of all regulatory agencies.” 

He demanded a congressional investigation 
of the FCC and charged that the Commission 
Chairman, George McConnaughey, “is a man 
who tried to take care of his friends.” s 

Representative DINGELL has hit at a prob- 
lem that has been concerning more and more 
people as they watch the way in which TV 
licenses are handed out to corporate interests 
and to newspapers who have thrown thelr 
political support to Republicans. 

He is the first Member of Congress who has 
had the courage to tackle the problem head- 
on. Most of them have ducked around, 
pussyfooting on the issue because of their 
fear of antagonizing the TV stations who are 
able to hand over free time to Congressmen 
to build up their political stock, 

It is Obvious that Representative DINGELL 
is putting the public Interest over selfish per- 
sonal interest in the stand he has taken on 
this issue. 

He referred, in his indictment of the Com- 
mission, to the way it recently overruled its 
own examiner's recommendation in the 
granting of a hotly contested VHF license in 
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Boston. The Commission ruled that the U- 
cense go to the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

The Capital Times knows from its own 
experience of the Boston incident to which 
Representative DINGELL refers. The Badger 
Television Co., in which the Capital Times 
has an interest, was party to an application 
for a Madison TV license before the Commis- 
sion. That license was being sought by 
Badger Television Co., Inc. 

This application had behind it 30 years of 
Pioneering radio experience in this com- 
munity through station WIBA. During 
those 30 years not one biack mark was en- 
tered in the FCC records against WIBA. 

The Commission examiner who investi- 
gated the Madison situation recommended 
that the license be granted to the Badger 
Television Co. But for the first time in his 
experience with the Commission he was over- 
Tuled and the license granted to the Murphy 
interests of Superior, which now has been 
granted four TV licenses. 

Representative DINGELL's charge of “pol- 
itics” on the Commission is not one that sur- 
Prises the Capital Times, In our case the 
Commission was pressured by the late Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, whom we opposed in 
this State from 1946 on, to vote against 
granting a license to any firm in which the 
Capital Times was interested. 

Commissioners McConnaughey, Lee, and 


Doerfer were known to be friends and sup- - 


Porters of McCarthy. In addition, Doerfer 
had carried a grudge against the Capital 
Times from the time that he served as a 
Member of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, whith has frequently been un- 
der attack from this newspaper because of 
— subserviency to utility interests in this 
tate. 

The political decisions of the Commission 
can be no better illustrated than in Wiscon- 
sin. where the people of the State, whenever 
they turn on a TV set, stand virtually no 
chance of tuning in a station owned by in- 
terests that did not support Eisenhower and 
McCarthy in 1952. 

The notable exception is the Milwaukee 
Journal station which got its license before 
the advent of the Eisenhower administration. 

But in Milwaukee, the Hearst interests 
have also been given g TV license and the 
Hearst interests have been solidly Repub- 
lican and pro-McCarthy, 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, which 
dominates the FCC, has also been given a 
TV outlet in Milwaukee. When CES wanted 
a Milwaukee outlet, the FCO, which orig- 
inally ruled that no 1 concern could own 
more than 5 VHF outlets, changed its rule 
to accommodate CBS and permit the addi- 
tion of 2 more UHF outlets. 

In Wausau the station is owned by 6 Wis- 
consin River Valley newspapers, all of which 
supported Eisenhower and McCarthy in 1952 
and all of which enjoy a monopoly situation 


An the city in which they publish. 


These papers own the only VHF license 
granted in the whole Wisconsin River Valley. 
Every week they advertise that Representa- 
tive Mrtyin Lamp (Republican of Marsh- 
field) will speak over the Wausau outlet. 

In Eau Claire the Murphy interests, which 
have the VHF outlet in Madison, own a 
large share of the station in that com- 
munity. 

In the northwestern corner of the State, 
Duluth dominates. The station there is 
owned by the Ridder newspaper interests, 
also Republican. 

The western tier of Wisconsin counties 
look to Minneapolis and St. Paul for TV 
service. In Minneapolis the big station is 
owned by the Cowles Interests, which also 
have a monopoly of the newspaper field in 
that city. Republican, of course. 

In St. Paul the Ridder interests are again 
found dominating TV and holding a mo- 
nopoly of the newspaper field. 
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In La Crosse, 40 percent of the TV station 
is owned by the La Crosse Tribune, a solid 
Republican paper which went down the line 
for Eisenhower and McCarthy in 1952. 

In Madison, the Murphy interests were 
awarded the VHF outlet over The Capital 
Times. The Murphy interests, which are 
Republican, hold four TV licenses. The 
Capital Times holds none, 

Representative DINGELL’S charge that pol- 
itics has influenced FCC decisions should 
be investigated. Representative DINGELL 
might be interested in knowing that there is 
on record in the FCC two letters from the 
late Senator McCarthy, whose political ad- 
vancement we fought from 1946 onward, urg- 
ing that no TV license be granted te any 
firm in which the Capital.Times is inter- 
ested. 


Address of Edgar F. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Edgar F. Kaiser to the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington, April 30, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Advertising Club of 
Washington, several months ago, I received 
your invitation, from Bob Lewis, to talk with 
you today. I was advised that you had 
selected me to receive, in behalf of the Kaiser 
organization, your Achievement Award. We 
are deeply appreciative of this honor. 

Whatever achievements we have made is, In 
our case, the result of having a founder—my 
father—who gave responsibility te young 
men * * and of being privileged to have 
an organization composed of men who oper- 
ate on the fundamental precepts of any 
successful operation—integrity, hard work, 
service to others, and faith. 

I must confess frankly that when one re- 
ceives an invitation like yours, the first thing 
he usually does is to look at his schedule and 
find out if the date will fit with his other 
commitments. The second thing he does is 
to heave a sigh and say to himself, “What 
shall I talk about?” e 

I went through the first one easily, that is, 
if the date would fit, because of the honor to 
cur organization and because of the privilege 
of meeting with you. 

On the question as to what I should talk 
about—I received specific instructions from 
Chad Calhoun who, as many of you know, 
has for over 20 years headed all of our com- 
panies and divisions here in Washington. 
Also from Walt Cloke, head of our public 
relations here in Washington and, likewise, 
from our good friend and counsel, Lloyd 
Cutler. 

They really worked me over. But when it 
Was all done I could sum it up by saying that 
they all said: “This is basically an advertis- 
ing group and, therefore, they are primarily 
Interested In what you are doing in advertis- 
ing and public relations.“ 

. They next said, “Edgar, because you have 
spent more time than ‘anyone else in the 
organization in South America, we think the 
members would be interested in hearing 
about what we are doing and how we are 
doing in South America.” 

They then decided that I should talk, 
primarily, about South America and specifi- 
cally, what we have done in South America 
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with respect to advertising and public rela- 
tions, 

Now, bear in mind, I'm giving this talk but, 
at this point I really hadn’t had much to say 
about it. 

They prepared several drafts for me and I 
must admit they were pretty good, Then, as 
a result ot a meeting I had in New York with 
Brownie Reid of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, who needled me, not about what we 
were doing in South America, but about 
what constructive action we were taking on 

overall basis to stimulate other American 
business in taking an active interest in for- 
eign operations, I decided that this would 
be a good forum before which I could present 
the opinion of an expert, and you all know 
the definition of an expert. 

When the drafts were completed I found 
myself in the position of being an oracle on 
philosophy and general conversation as well 
as a general adviser to the administration. 
So you can sum this up by saying the boys 
wrote a pretty good talk for me, but I loused 
it up thoroughly by trying to become an 
economic adviser on foreign operations. I 
finally decided yesterday that I had better 
talk to you on the subject of our businesses. 
This is a subject of which I have some under- 
standing. 

Our organization was founded by my 
father, who is a great leader. He taught 
our organization some fundamental princi- 
ples, which I mentioned earlier as being 
characteristic of the men in our organization. 
These are integrity, hard work, service to 
others, and faith. 

I want to tell you first how we operate. 
The head office of our companies and divi- 
sions is in Oakland, Calif. There we oper- 
ate as a staff on a horizontal basis. The 
independent companies we operate, such as 
Kaiser Steel, Kaiser Aluminum, Permanente 
Cement, and all the divisions of Kaiser In- 
dustries, such as Willys Motors, Kaiser Engi- 
neers, Kaiser Metal Products, are vertical 
operations, autonomous in their own man- 
agement, and with full responsibility. 

The staff operation at Oakland consults on 
policies, but the operations themselves are 
run directly by the heads of the divisions 
and the heads of each company. These com- 
panies and divisions did a sales volume in 
1956 of approximately $900 million. 

We are diversified, it’s true, and diversifi- 
cation is a very popular word and idea, but 
don't misunderstand it in our case. We 
are not diversified merely for the sake of 
diversification. We entered into every phase 
of business we are in today because the 
founder saw an opportunity for service and 
growth, and not primarily for profit, 

Profit is a requirement of a successfnlly 
operated business, and this is true in any 
country in the world, but it is not an ex- 
clusive goal. Profit is a part of the me- 
chanics of good business practice, but, in 
our judgment, and in the planning of our 
businesses, the real goals are the principles 
of growth and service. If you exercise good 
management practice, and carry the princi- 
ple of service foremost in everything you 
do, the profits will expand proportionately. 

We went into sand and gravel, which was 
our first industrial operation. Existing qual- 
ity and delivery, in this case, were undepend- 
able. There was a need for better service, 
and we went into it, first, to supply our own 
contracting operations, and then we saw the 
opportunity of serving the entire building 
industry. Today, in northern California, the 
industry is sound, the quality and delivery 
are dependable. 

In 1937, just before World War II, there 
was à great shortage of cement on the west 
coast, particularly in northern California, 
When Shasta Dam was proposed, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation called for bids on 
cement only, we made a bid without even 
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having a cement plant. We were the suc- 
cessful bidders, and that was the start of 
Permanente Cement. There was a shortage, 
a need, a service to be performed. 

We went into the steel business in southern 
California during the war. ‘There was a 
shortage, and we couldn’t get balanced ton- 
nages to meet our shipbuilding requirements. 

Following the war—in 1945 and 1946—the 
entire country, you will remember, was suf- 
fering terrific shortages in steel. Yet, the 
wartime aluminum plants were idle. They 
were considered “white elephants.” Again, 
our founder had vision. He saw the future 
of aluminum. 

Bear in mind that many people thought we 
were making a great mistake. We were 
operating a steel business—and they thought 
that we were starting an industry that would 
be competitive. It is true—we were, to some 
extent, but the point is, however, there was 
a shortage, a need, and, irrespective of its 
competitive effect, we started an aluminum 
business. ; 

At the same time we started an automobile 
business. I think you all may have heard 
something about that, It had troubles— 
and plenty of them. I had some personal ex- 
perience with this one. I went to Detroit to 
spend 30 days—and wound up spending 8 
years—in a rather highly competitive busi- 
ness, to say the least. But the point is still 
the same—there was a shortage at the time, 
and, here again, the principle was to serve a 
need. 

ess of the problems that devel- 
oped, we did perform a service. Subse- 
quently, we acquired Willys Motors, and to- 
day we are the largest manufacturers of 4- 
wheel-drive equipment in the world. 

Instead of permitting the passenger-car 
business to go through bankruptcy, injuring 
suppliers, dealers, and stockholders, we looked 
fora need. We found the 4-wheel-drive field, 
and we r ized the company so the 
automotive stockholders now own a share in 
all the businesses we operate. 

You may well say to me, “Well, I’ve heard 
something about Honolulu. What about 
Honolulu? Why are you building a hotel— 
the Hawaiian Village—in Honolulu?” 

- The answer is just the same. The mech- 
anization of modern business plus the nec- 
essary increase in standard of living to our 
economic way of life has increased vacation 


time. Some years back, only a few could 
afford vacations. Today, many can afford 
them. 


When my father went to Honolulu he rec- 
ognized the need and saw the opportunity. 
He immediately started building a facility to 
service this need. While some—those who 
don’t really know him—have said, “He likes 
Honolulu” or “It’s a pastime for Henry.” 
I can tell you one thing, the minute he has 
finished that project he'll be back here doing 
something else. 

I can't stop talking about service to others 
without mentioning Kaiser hospitals and the 
Kaiser health plan. There again, look back 
in the life of our founder. His mother died 
when he was 16 and she died because of 
inadequate medical attention. He knew it 
at the time and there was nothing he could 
do about it. As a result, all of his life he 
has had a burning ambition to develop a 
plan that would make it possible for people 
to afford to be sick. 

That's a strange way of saying it, I know, 
but it is the fact. Sickness comes to many 
and they can’t afford it. So, there again, 
with a need for a service in mind, we estab- 
lished the nonprofit Kaiser hospitals and 
the Kaiser health plan. Today the health 
plan has a membership of over half a million 
people. 

We were not the only ones to do this. We 
have stimulated others to enter the field of 
prepaid medicine. The result has been a 
medical plan which is able—and this is an- 
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other important phase of it—not only to 
furnish good medical and hospital service at 
a price people can afford, but to support 
itself. In addition, it is able to expand 
without outside assistance. The doctors are 
not employees but a partnership with their 
own patients. It is just the opposite of 
socialized medicine, which some of its mis- 
informed critics have labeled it. 

Now I have taken you sketchily through 
some of the independent companies for 
which we have management responsibility, 
but not all of them. 

I haven't given you this picture of the 
Kaiser organization for the purpose of a 
commercial, but for the purpose of laying 
the foundation to talk to you on the subject 
that is the key to American business in South 
America—service to others. 

There is no doubt that the opportunity to 
make a contribution of this nature—service 
to others—exists in Latin America. The 
challenge is obyious. There is a tremendous 
need for improved transportation, better 
roads, water systems, steel plants, power, and 
dozens of other elements that contribute to a 
higher standard of living. 

And now I come to what we have done in 
South America, Years ago, in the early 
1920's, we went into Cuba, as contractors, to 
build 220 kilometers of highway in the 
Province of Camaguey. That was the center 
section of the central highway from Santiago 
to Habana. This was our first Latin Ameri- 
can experience. From then until 1954 we 
concentrated our activities domestically. 

You will recall, earlier, I mentioned some- 
thing about the automobile business. When 
we phased out of the passenger-car business 
in this country, we had equipment which 
from the standpoint of the automobile busi- 
ness was practically new, that was idle, not 
required. We had both Willow Run and 
Toledo equipment, 

So, there we sat with a substantial amount 
of excess machine tooling and die capacity 
that was not required for the four wheel 
drive manufacturing business at Toledo. 
Instead of selling it off, however, which is 
what happened in the case of most automo- 
bile businesses, we looked fora need. South 
America was the obvious place. 

Our surveys indicated that one of the great- 
est deficiencies was adequate and efficient 
transportation. As manufacturers of the 
Jeep, Jeep station wagons, and Jeep trucks, 
we were confident that Willys Motors could 
make a contribution in this field. 

_ We went to South America and started 
negotiations. The result was the forma- 
tion of a new company, Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, now known as KA. Construc- 
tion began in early 1955. Fourteen months 
later the first Jeep rolled off the line. 
Today, the main plant, located in Cordoba, 
is producing over 1,000 units a month. 

You will be interested in some of the facts 
about that operation. We had heard a good 
many stories about the efficiency of Latin 
American labor. There was a great doubt as 
to whether it was as efficient as labor in this 
country. 

I'm not talking about labor rates because 
there is, for both hourly workers and super- 
vision, a substantial difference between what 
we pay in this country, and what is paid 
in Argentina. This important point is that 
the productivity per man is almost 1% 
time that which we experienced in this 
country, using identical equipment. In 
other words, the output per man is higher. 
The quality is equal, or better, once they 
have had the training. 

To go on with our Argentine operation, 
IKA was based on a three-way partnership. 
First, the Argentine people; second the Ar- 
gentine Government; and, last, the Kaiser 
interests. 

More than 8,000 Argentine stockholders 
purchased approximately 46 percent of the 
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common shares of IKA. The Argentine 
Government invested 22 percent, and we 
hold the balance of 32 percent. 

This decision was based on sound business 
practice, and it expressed our philosophy. It 
also had public relations overtones, which 
have been very beneficial to the Argentine 
operation. 

When I say “our philosophy,” I want to 
make clear that we believe that the best 
method of operating in the Argentine, or 
in any foreign country, is to have an own- 
ership where at least 50 percent, and, prefer- 
ably, a little more, is vested in the hands 
of the people of the country in which you 
are working. 

I realize this is a broad, general state- 
ment, but it is a firm belief of the Kaiser 
management. I know there are many who 
may question this belief. However, it is our 
sincere conviction that any successful com- 
pany in South America; or anywhere else 
abroad, will be one in which the public of 
that country owns a majority stock interest. 

There must be centralized responsibility, 
and it is, likewise, our belief that in the 
initial period of establishing a company 
American business can make a contribution, 
if it has the management responsibility. 
But, what is the use, when you really strip it 
down, of trying to retain management re- 
sponsibility, or control, by a majority stock 
interest? 

We believe that any management group 
will hold responsibility if they do a good 
job. If they don't do a good job they 
won't and shouldn't. 

But, you can also theorize on another 
point. Suppose, to be specific, the Kaiser 
Management is good, but, for some rea- 
son or other, after the operation has been 
running a while the management isn't want- 
ed.-You are in a foreign country. What are 
you going to do about it? In our judg- 
ment, if they don’t want you as manage- 
ment, you had better be out anyway. 

If you are doing a good job, and making 
yourself wanted, you will be given manage- 
ment responsibility, regardless of the amount 
of your stock control, 

I don't think you are thinking it through 
if you take the position—well, let’s take 
IKA as an example. The Kaiser interests 
own 32 percent of the stock. It could be 
said that we must retain management con- 
trol in order to protect our stock interest. 
I don't think that holds true. The best pro- 
tection for the 32 percent stock interest is to 
continue to do a good job and to make our-. 
selves wanted. 

Now, how do you do that? We soon 
learned that there was more to being an 
accepted member of the industrial family 
of Argentina than just being a partner. We 
discovered that to be accepted we first had 
to know, and understand, the Argentines. 
Secondly, they had to know us. 

You must understand their national cus- 
toms, their attitudes, and, if possible, learn 
their language. Some of these things may 
sound unimportant and apart from the job 
of building a plant and manufacturing au- 
tomotive vehicles, but, believe me, they are 
not. Perhaps this could be described as the 
“people-to-people” approach. 

When President Eisenhower called a con- 
ference, in September of 1956, for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways and means of build- 
ing better international understanding, he 
defined it as being the active support of 
thousands of independent, private groups, 
institutions, and millions of Americans act- 
ing through person-to-person communica- 
tion in foreign lands, 

To assist the Argentines to learn more 
about us, and our reasons for establishing an 
automotive plant In their country, we started 
a program of telling the story of the Kaiser 
affillated companies in news releases. The 
releases outlined our experience and our 
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background, not only in the automotive 
field but in all of our, various businesses. 
They were translated into Spanish and sent 
to virtually every newspaper in Argentina. 
Simultaneously we began an advertising 
Program. (At last, I got to that subject 
of advertising.) 

That advertising program combines the 
features of an institutional—or public-rela- 
tions approach—and, I must admit—some 
of the characteristics of what you—in your 
business—define as the “soft sell.” 

We are still using this campnign. Its copy 


is brief. It is directed to the Argentine - 


people. It carries the message that IKA— 
not the Kaisers—makes a quality product— 
a dependable product—and is making a real 
contribution to the national economy of 
Argentina. The ads point out that, during 
the building of the pian, more than 1,200 
men were on the job of construction, that 
more than 50 major contracts were placed 
with 37 Argentine contractors—and that or- 
ders in excess of 100 million pesos—for pro- 
duction parts—had been placed with Argen- 
tine vendors. This, in turn, was related to 
the Argentine economy. 

When the first Jeep rolled off the line, we 
announced—by advertisement—that the first 
Argentine Jeep had been barn. The copy 
emphasized that this would not have been 
possible without the staff of Argentine engl- 
neers, Argentine technicians, Argentine 
workers, Argentine suppliers, and, last but 
not least—in fact, the most important—the 
Confidence and trust of the Argentine people. 

One of the latest advertisements of IKA 
points out how its operations benefit the 
Argentine buyer, and his country. The copy 
states that IKA is making 4 Jeeps, at the 
Same cost as importing 1 Jeep from the 
United States. The ad further points out, 


that this Argentine Jeep not only aids the 


country’s foreign exchange position, but it 
provides jobs, stimulates other local indus- 
tries, provides economical transportation, 
and increases personal income. 

Now, let’s stop here for a minute. You 
and I know that advertising is a vehicle, and 
you can't sell any public, whether they are 
citizens of the United States, or citizens of 
any country in the world, unless you state 
facts. You can't fool people—and the facts 
are, in this case, that IKA’s Argentine oper- 
ation is really doing the things IKA says it 
is doing. 

IKA is not an assembly plant, It is a 
Manufacturing plant, It builds its own 
engines complete, the first and only such 
plant in all of South America. It has a tre- 
mendous automatic stamping plant, the first 
of its kind in South America. 

And, by the way, that plant down there 
is no small plant. It’s almost a million 
square feet—and growing larger day by day. 
But, again, you and I know, it doesn't do 
any good to have these things exist unless 
you. tell people about them. Advertising— 
in all its forms—is the vehicle to tell them 
about it. 

When you have the responsibility for man- 
aging a company in South America, or any 
foreign country, don't tell people how good 
you are. Tell them the facts. Tell them how 
good they are, and what they are doing to 
make the operation possible. We think that 
that is what is meant by “people to people.” 

You can have a shortsighted policy. You 
can place the emphasis on exporting from 
this country, but it is shortsighted because 
a change has taken place. Certainly, in the 
South American countries, of which I have 
some knowledge, they are facing a very seri- 
ous situation. Almost without exception, 
they recognize—and we recognize—that they 
must raise their standard of living. 

Certainly we'll all agree that the only way 
for real world peace is to raise the standard 
of living of the people of the world. You 
can’t have in this day of communication and 
transportation a standard of living such as 
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we enjoy in this country, while the great 
majority of the rest of the world exists on a 
substantially lower standard of living. This 
breeds discontent and unhappiness aside 
from the fact that it is basically wrong. 

So, therefore, back to my point. The 
standard of living must be raised. As it is 
raised, it will create a terrific demand on 
the foreign exchange, because it means these 
countries must buy more than they export. 
However, the minute they do that, the coun- 
try is in trouble. I know these are obvious 
things. We all know them, but it is good to 
talk about them once in a while. 

So, what is the answer? There is only one. 
If we admit the fact that they are going to 
raise the standard of living, then that means 
they must, where the demand justifies it 
economically, produce more and more of the 
products needed to support their national 
economies. 

Regardless of whether we think, in one 
country or another, they should concentrate 
on, let's say, agricuiture, or some particular 
product, because of their geographical posi- 
tion; they are not going to do that. They are 
not willing to shift between feast and 
famine, depending on the world price of a 
single product, such as wheat or coffee. 

They are going to make at home the things 
they have to have to bring up their standard 
of living, or there won't be any peace within 
the country, nor in the world. 

So, what is our job? Our job is to give 
every bit of know-how—and technical as- 
sistance—we can to help them produce 
the things they need and can't afford to 
buy because of their exchange position. 

Some American companies will gradually 
lose some of their export business. However, 
they can replace some of this volume by es- 
tablishing companies in foreign countries 
that are required to build their own econo- 
mies, But also the facts are that we do a 
greater volume of business with the highly 
developed manufacturing countries than 
with the underdeveloped areas. 

We are constantly expanding our busi- 

nesses in this country. But, you might ask, 
“How do you expand if the volume of Amer- 
ican exports declines?” There is a change. 
You expand not by exporting but by being 
a part of the businesses that the foreign 
countries need to raise their living stand- 
ards. 
Now, you can say to me— Well, what is 
going to happen in this country? Does that 
mean we are going to lose our position as 
the world’s greatest mass producers?” 

No—it doesn't mean that at all. We are 
going on to new fields—and there are thou- 
sands of them. We are going te do other 
things with that labor. We in the Kaiser 
organization believe that. 

We don’t believe that you hold anything 
by protection or monopoly. You only hold 
something if you are providing a service— 
and are constantly Searching for new fields 
of growth and expansion. 

Now I have talked a lot about the Argen- 
tine. The reason I have done it is because 
it is the first country we went into. Today, 
we are in Brazil—building jeeps, starting to 
do the same thing we did in Argentina, Our 
engineers are working with Colombia and 
Paraguay—and it is our hope that we will 
continue to expand in many other countries 
in South America. 

South America has unlimited opportuni- 
ties. There are 150 million people—and, 10 
years from now, there will be over 200 mil- 
lion. A very substantial percentage of the 
150 million are nonconsumers—don't buy a 
thing. Just look at the opportunity. As you 
and I know, those people are going to en- 
joy the same things we have just as quick- 
ly as the Lord will let them. They are going 
to practice the precept, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

I believe in the people-to-people 
I believe that is the only route to world 
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peace and I believe that it is not “Let Joe 
do it” or “Let the Government do It," 

Certainly we need Government help and 
assistance, In our country our people have 
as yet failed to recognize that some of our 
good friends—England, France, Italy, and 
others—have much better programs for as- 
sisting their private businesses in develop- 
ing and growing in foreign countries than 
we do. 

I believe we will correct that in time. I 
believe there will be a recognition, as our 
people travel more and understand the needs 
of the world better, that we must give every 
reasonable, practical, constructive assistance 
we can to private business to help the world 
achieve a higher standard of living. 

This is an opportunity for American busi- 
ness. This Is an opportunity for the United 
States. This is the road to peace, and you, 
as advertising men and women, have a vital 
role to play in developing this people-to- 
people concept. 

By advertising, by all forms of communi- 
cation, we must let the people of the world 
know what we are doing. We must try to 
understand the people and their needs. and 
we musn't approach it as though we know 
it all. We had better find out first: What 
do they think? What do they need? And 
how can we help them attain that need? 

Louis Newman wrote: 


“I sought to hear the voice of God 
And climbed the topmost steeple. 
But God replied: ‘Go down again; 
I dwell among the people.“ 


Opinion and Comment From the Fifth 
District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my 1957 
Opinion Questionnaire was recently sent 
out to obtain the views of my constitu- 
ents on four questions. More than 1,000 
replies were received, and I have just 
tabulated the results. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in the results, and in the supplementary 
comments volunteered by my constitu- 
ents, 

1957 OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question No. 1; 

Congressmen haye different theories on 
how best to serve the citizens they repre- 
sent. For example: 

Type A, in order to promote private or local 
interests of his constituents most effectively, 
may follow the line of least resistance and 
avoid fighting hard on controversial ques- 
tions. 

Type B may go to bat vigorously for what 
he believes in, even though by so doing he 
may antagonize other Congressmen and thus 
be less able to obtain his colleagues“ 
for measures of special concern to his own 
district. 

If you had to make a choice, would you 
think it better to be a type A or type B 
Congressman? 


Answers: Type A, 14 percent; type B, 
86 percent. 
“I think a fighter is always respected, 


even by his colleagues,” was a typical 
comment. Another; “I dislike anyone 
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taking a back seat—too timid to speak 
on issues. I believe in giving them hell.” 

Some persons checked type B with evi- 
dent hesitation, expressing the view that 
the proper ground lay somewhere þe- 
tween A and B. 

I would like to see my Congressman be 
firm and bat vigorously on issues where 
principles are involved, but a compromising 
give-and-take attitude may be wise in other 
cases— 


One woman said. 


It requires study, shrewd judgment and a 
good personality to trade votes eflectively— 


Commented another. 

And a dentist came up with this one: 

How about a type C, a vigorous diplomat? 
PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


Question No. 2: 


Do you feel that President Eisenhower is 
or is not providing adequate leadership? 


Answers: Is, 33 percent; is not, 67 per- 
cent. 

On the affirmative side, there were 

partisan comments: 
te has given the Government back to the 
people after 20 years of mismanagement. 


And nonpartisan ones: 

I feel the President is not satisfying either 
party 100 percent but watching the interests 
of all the people, or at least he is trying to. 


A number of those who thought that 
the President had failed in leadership 
expressed either their sympathy or lik- 
ing for him. Some felt he faced an im- 
possible task requiring superhuman 
abilities; others mentioned the handicap 
of ill health; a number saw him as the 
victim of his own party’s obstruction- 
ism. 

A few specific criticisms: 

I think the inadequate national leader- 
ship of the present administration is indi- 
dated by the apparent confusion regarding 
the budget. 

Tke has failed to utilize his capabilities by 
not getting men in his Cabinet who would 
implement, and not question, policies which 
the President calls his own; by not taking a 
strong, clear stand on desegregation, and by 
talking morals when things get rough (Hun- 
gary and Suez) and sitting idle when at least 
some of his principles could be given effect. 

President Eisenhower should devote more 
time for his pay and less to his play, 

REPUBLICANS COMMENT 


The most bitter attacks seemingly 
came from members of the President's 
own party. For example: 

Ike is wrong. He has lost his head. I 
have been a Republican all my life but I am 
sorry I voted for him. We should bring 
our own men back home and mind our own 
business. 


Or this one: 

The big crusade that began in 1952 has 
bogged down and will remain so because the 
real Republicans have been driven into 
silence by the offensive nature of much of 
the present administration's program. 


And finally: 

President Eisenhower's attitude toward 
inflation—his continuation of policies in- 
augurated by the Democrats—is appalling. 
He is creating untold hardships among peo- 
ple, especially old people, with fixed incomes, 
He is also eliminating the middle class 
which was the very backbone of this Na- 
tion, I'm looking for a new party. 
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REDUCE TAXES on DEBT? 

Question No. 3: 

Tt appears that the Federal budget now 
under consideration cannot only be bal- 
anced, but a surplus obtained. In your 
opinion, for which purpose should a surplus 


be primarily used—for a general tax reduc- 


tion, or to reduce the national debt? 


Answers: Tax reduction, 48 percent; 
debt reduction, 52 percent. 

Those favoring debt reduction argued 
that the surplus would be too small to 
give real tax relief; that the national 
interest calls for debt reduction in good 
times no matter how attractive tax relief 
might seem; that failure to reduce the 
debt merely hands it on to our children 
and grandchildren; and that tax cuts 
may bo penny wise, pound foolish acts, 
not only leaving the debt undiminished 
but also, if achieved by haphazard budget 
slashing, jeopardizing programs such as 
foreign aid and defense which will de- 
termine whether our country and our 
children have a peaceful, independent 
future. 

Those who argued for immediate tax 
reduction had equally strong reasons. 

You take my take-home pay of $90.31 


every 2 weeks and I cannot afford high 


taxes— 


One person wrote. 

I think there should be a general tax re- 
duction because my husband earned $4,056.50 
total income last year and we are a family 
of 4 so we paid in $254 in Federal taxes 
plus $33.96 in State taxes, and yet our mini- 
mum in order to have a decent living stand- 
ard is supposed to be $5,592. With that we 
would be able to buy more things, and we 
sure need a lot of essentials, and that would 
put more people to work and they will pay 
taxes too— 


Said a housewife. 

One woman wrote that, although she 
believed in reducing debt, personal and 
governmental— 

Psychologically we have reached a point of 
frustration because of hidden taxes and 
double and triple taxes on money earned, and 
it is therefore time to reduce taxes. 


Some called particularly for tax reduc- 
tion for the low income groups, not only 
on grounds of greatest personal need but 
also on the contention that increasing 
the purchasing power of those who spend 
the major part of their income would 
provide a boost to the whole economy. 

ENTERTAINING DICTATORS 


Question No. 4; 

Do you think that the United States 
should invite the chiefs of other nations to 
be official guests of this country, even if the 
governments they represent are totalitarian 
dictatorships? 


Answers: Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 per- 
cent. 

Those who opposed expressed fear or 
pessimism concerning the results of such 
visits, assuming that the visitors would 
represent unfriendly powers. 

One man said that “We Americans are 
so easy going and trustful” that foreign 
visitors would “pick up a lot of informa- 
tion about our country which could be 
of great value to them.” 

Others doubted that such visits would 
win friends or diminish antagonisms 
toward us. Some linked arguments 
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against foreign visitors to their opposi- 
tion to foreign aid programs in general: 

It seems every time a chief from another 
nation is our guest all he wants is money. 
Let's use this money for the benefit of 
Americans, 


Those who answered “Yes” frequently 
qualified their replies. They suggested 
that the visitors and their staffs be 
closely supervised and that lavish red- 
carpet welcomes be avoided. Many said 
that such visits should be carefully timed 
and their potential benefits weighed in 
terms of our country’s self-interest and 
the development of a more peaceful 
world. ft 

The conviction that international ten- 
sions can be removed only through con- 
tact and negotiation appeared in most 
of the comments favoring visits by for- 
eign leaders. - 

“We should not be afraid to show our 
democracy to anyone” and “Let them see 
our capitalist country so they get im- 
pressed as to how much better life is 
here” were two typical remarks. 


Many replies pointed out that totali- 
tarian governments would not just dis- 
solve if we ignore them. As one said: 

While I am opposed to the type of gov- 
ernment in some countries, such as China 
and Yugoslavia, I feel we cannot pretend 
they don't exist by refusing to recognize them 
or refusing to invite them to our country 
as official guests. We must begin some- 
where if we want to solve our international 
problems. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrconn at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 

. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


Federal Government Promotes Growth of 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
Want to call the attention of the House 
to a significant address by Dr. Walter 

professor of economics at Mich- 
igan State University, before the 23d an- 
nual convention of the Independent 
ers Association at Miami Beach, 
Fla. This important address on the 
growth of monopoly is printed in the 
June 1957 issue of the Independent 
Banker, 
The address follows: 


GOVERNMENT PROMOTES GROWTH OF 
MonNnoroLY 


Speaking on the monopoly problem recalls 
What Alexander Pope said in the 18th Cen- 
: “Vice is a monster of such frightful 
Mien that to be hated needs but to be seen; 
t seen, too oft, familiar with the face, we 
endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Monopoly is much the same story. And 
segments of American society have 
taken bigness and monopoly for granted. 

It is always a pleasure to address this as- 
S0ciation, which not only pays lip service 
to the ideals of a free competitive enter- 
Prise economy but, rather, is an organiza- 
tion which puts up a militant fight often 

great odds on behalf of this ideal. 
And it would not be surprising if the lead- 
ers of this association at times lost courage. 

I am reminded of the story which is a 
favorite of Senator Keravver of Tennessee. 

tor KEFAUVER tells about the vast atomic 
energy experiment conducted in his neck 
ot the woods, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission had assembled experts, scientists, 

ers in various fields, to study this ex- 
Periment. When everything was set, the 
scientists backed off to a safe distance. 

The atomic. blast occurred, and after a 
ŝafe interval, the scientists slowly edged up 

this huge crater in the earth that had 
been created by the blast, and, there, to their 
amazement, at the bottom of the hole, they 
saw the figure of an old man dressed in a 
ederate uniform and carrying an old 
Confederate musket. As this man reached 
the top of the crater, he said, “I don’t care 
What General Lee says. I'm giving up.” 
Well, fortunately, this association doesn’t 
Play the game that way. Now, everybody is 
small-business man's friend. Small 
business is part of the American institutional 
fabric. Small business ranks with truth, 
ce, motherhood, the American flag. 
body is for it, but very few people do 
Something on behalf of small business. 

If we look at the facts, we find that ac- 
Cording to a recent survey of Fortune maga- 
zine for 1955, there is a picture of vast con- 
centration of economic power in the Ameril- 
can economy. The 50 largest insurance com- 
Panies have 90 percent of all insurance com- 
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pany assets, The 50 largest manufacturers 
made 27 percent of all manufacturing com- 
pany sales. This is 50 companies, out of 
325,000 such companies in the United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all fields 
had sales of $86 billion or 28 percent of the 
total gross national product. Concentration 
is high, and in many fields may be in- 
creasing rather significantly. Why, Let's 
review some of the factors that explain this 
phenomenon. First and foremost is the 
merger problem. 

Mergers have been going on in a veritable 
wave over the last 6 years. In 1950, Con- 
gress passed the so-called Celler-Kefauver 
Act. This was an antimerger act that pro- 
vided that all mergers which have the effect 
of substantially lessening competition are 
unlawful. 

Now, this did not mean that every single 
merger, regardless of its competitive signifi- 
cance, would be outlawed. Nothing of the 
sort. Only those mergers which had a tend- 
ency toward monopoly, which had the effect 
of substantially lessening the competition— 
only those mergers were considered unlawful, 

Let’s see how that law is applied. Not 
long ago, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the sec- 
ond largest steel company in the United 
States, proposed to merge with the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., the sixth largest 
steel company in the country. 

What was the rationale behind it? Beth- 
lehem argued, Here, we are located in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. Youngstown is located in the Chicago 
area primarily. If we are allowed to merge, 
then Bethlehem will be in a stronger posi- 
tion in the Chicago area to compete with the 
giant United States Steel Corp. and the Gary 
plant they have out there.” 

Bethlehem argued that this would be no 
danger to the competitive system in the 
steel industry because, “After all, the com- 
bined Bethlehem-Youngstown Co. would still 
be significantly smaller than United States 
Steel. Therefore, “this would increase rath- 
er than decrease competition.” 

The Justice Department has filed suit to 
block this merger, and I think rightfully so. 

Let me give you my views if I may on the 
significance of this merger. We are all for 
increased competition, but competition can 
be increased in 1 of 2 ways. If you 
want to move into the Chicago area, you can 
either build or buy. If Bethlehem moves 
into the Chicago area by building additional 
plants, then what you have is an addition 
to competition, a strengthening of competi- 
tion. You have one more company in the 
field. 

COMPETITION LESSENS 


But if you permit Bethlehem to buy 
Youngstown, the competition against United 
States Steel may be strengthened, but in- 
stead of having 3 companies in the coun- 
try, you only have 2, and potential com- 
petition from a strong outsider has been sub- 
stantially diminished. 

Certainly, we can say that In the steel in- 
dustry, Bethlehem standing on its own legs 
or Youngstown Sheet & Tube standing on 
its own legs should be large enough to be ef- 
ficient. The solution to the competitive 
problem in the steel industry may not be so 
much to build up Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town, but, perhaps, to question the present 
size of United States Steel. If you want to 


increase competition, it fs wise to achieve 
that purpose by making companies build 
additional plants rather than by permitting 
them to buy out existing competitors. 

Now, you find that despite the Celler- 
Kefauver antimerger act, mergers have been 
on the increase. In 1954, you had 617 mer- 
gers. In 1955, you had 846, and in 1956, you 
had 905. 

I need not tell you what the story is in 
the banking field. During 1955, 225 banks 
with total assets of $9,616 million were 
merged, consolidated or acquired by other 
banks. During the 6-year period from 1950 
to 1956, 830 banks with assets of $18,600 
million were merged, consolidated or ac- 
quired, Moreover, these mergers took place 
for the most part in the key industrial areas 
of the country. 


These mergers were part of the process 
whereby big banks grew even larger, and 
smaller banks were swallowed up. Today, 
there are about 14,000 commercial banks in 
America. Twenty-four of these have a billion 
or more of assets each, 

In California, there is the fabulous Bank 
of America with resources of $9 billion. In 
New York City, there are two giant banks, 
the Chase Manhattan and the Pirst National 
City, each with resources of over $7 billion. 
Ranging below them in size, New York has 
four $3 billion and two $2 billion banks. To- 
gether, these 8 banks have perhaps 85 per- 
cent of all of the deposits in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand through merger and con- 
solidation when, as a matter of fact, some 
bankers tell me, a bank with $500 million can 
do everything in the public interest which 
such a large bank can do. In other words, ' 
there is little economic justification for this 
expansion. 

Within the last 6 years, 147 banks in New 
York State have been merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. The resources 
of the banks, which have just disappeared, 
were $10 billion, almost one-sixth of the re- 
sources of all the banks in all of New York 
State. 

The story is the same in California, in Ore- 
gon, in Washington, in Pennsylvania, in 
Rhode Island, in numerous other States. 
California, for instance, had long been the 
scene of bank mergers and consolidation, 
By 1950, California had only 149 banks com- 
pared to 600 in the little State of Kansas, but 
between 1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of these 
149 California banks were merged, consoli- 
dated or otherwise taken over, a reduction 
of over 60 percent in the number of banking 
institutions in this huge and growing State. 

MOUNTING DANGER 

The story is the same in many other parts 
of the country, and the end result is not only 
a decreased number of banks and less com- 
petition, but a more highly centralized con- 
trol of the Nation’s financial system with 
mounting to the entire national 
economy if a relatively few individuals 
should decide fot whatever reason to mis- 
use their control over the lifeblood of the 
economy. 

This is the merger picture. It is a pattern 
of lack of enforcement, in part, by the Gov- 
ernment. The Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission, to some extent, 
have become policemen looking the other 
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way, but I think there is another aspect of 
the monopoly that ought to be stressed. 

I say to you that monopoly in America to- 
day does not come about merely as the re- 
sult of private restraints and private monop- 
olizing. Monopoly is fostered, is promoted 
to some extent, by the Government itself. 

The Government today is a big spending 
unit. It spends over $70 billion annually 
and no longer can we say that what Govern- 
ment does has a neutral impact on the 
economy. Any outfit spending that much 
money certainly has no neutral impact. 


POWER OF GOVERNMENT 


How does the Government use its power 
and how does that power often result in 
greater concentration rather than in com- 
petition? First, in the field of defense con- 
tracts, you will find that during the Korean 
war, the 50 largest corporations got two- 
thirds of the Government war contracts. 
The largest 10 corporations got 40 percent 
of these war contracts. 

“Well,” you say, “that is only natural. 
Maybe only big business can do the job. 
But these big business firms subcontract a 
great deal, and the small-business man has 
an opportunity to participate in Defense De- 
partment spending that way.” But you find 
that the subcontracting picture is pretty 
much the same. 

Again, during this same period, we find 
that 56 percent of the subcontracts went to 
other large firms and left only 14 cents of 
the total procurement dollar to small bus- 
mess. 

These are not the findings of Walter Reu- 
ther or John L. Lewis. These are the find- 
ings of Senator THYE, Republican of Min- 
nesota, in one of the most devastating re- 
ports ever published by the Senate Small 
Business Committee on this question of con- 
centration of defense contracts. 

More serious aspects of these Defense De- 
partment contracts are the research con- 
tracts. In the fiscal years 1954 to 1956, the 
Department spent $4,771,000,000 on research 
contracts. These, too, were highly concen- 
trated. The 100 top contractors got 85 per- 
cent of this total. The 200 top contractors 
got 91 percent, and the 500 top contractors 
got 98 percent. Obviously, there was very 
little left for small business in this pattern. 

Curiously enough, the fruits of this re- 
search that was paid for at public expense 
accrue not to the general public, not to the 
business community as a whole, but rather 
to the people who did the research as con- 
tractors for the Defense Department. There 
were 6,788 patents issued to these people who 
did research for the Government at Govern- 
ment expense, and 52 percent of these pat- 
ents went to just 15 companies—52 percent 
going to 15 companies out of more than 
600,000 corporations in the United States. 

Maybe this is a good thing. Our present 
Secretary of Defense feels that it is. He be- 
lieves that we ought to have a narrow mio- 
bilization base. We ought to rely only on a 
Tew large contractors. He says, This ts suf- 
ficient.” 

TAXPAYER PAYS 


But look at the implications. When Mr. 
Wilson took office in 1952, there were four 
contractors making the medium tank for the 
United States Army. There was General 
Motors, and three other small fly-by-night 
organizations, the Chrysler Corp., the Ford 
Motor Co., and the American Locomotive, 
Mr. Wilson moved in and said, “This job has 
to be done by a big outfit. It is more efficient 
to have 1 rather than 4,” and so Ford, 
Chrysler, and American Locomotive went 
down the drain, and there was only one com- 
pany building medium tanks for the United 
States Army. 

Maybe in the short run, this is more efl- 
elent, but I submit to you that 2 years later, 
how many people would be bidding on a me- 
dium contract for the United States Army? 


` 
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Maybe General Motors offered the best deal 
to the Government in the short run, but, 
certainly, if you eliminate the other com- 


panies, you are not going to get much com- 


petitive bidding, and the taxpayer is going 
to pay through the nose in the long run. 

Iam not a military strategist, but from a 
purely military point of view, it would ap- 
pear that it is unwise to put all of your eggs 
in one basket. General Motérs may be good, 
but it isn't that good. 

On the question of taxes, we find the same 
story. Here, again, what the Government 
does has considerable consequence as far as 
the future of competition is concerned. Now, 
we have heard a great deal about tax relief. 
A bill was introduced into the Senate at the 
beginning of this session by Senator SPARK- 
MAN, of Alabama, and by Senator FULBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas. 

This bill had fairly broad bipatrisian sup- 
port in the Senate, The purpose of the bill 
was to reduce the corporation tax on small 
business. The bill was defeated in the 
United States Senate. The argument was, 
“We can't afford tax relief for the small- 
business man, moderate though that tax 
rellef may be.” 

This is the same Senate, ladies and gentle- 
men, which sanctions giant tax loopholes for 
powerful pressure groups in the United 
States, primarily the oll industry. This is 
the same Senate that sanctions the 271%- 
percent depletion allowance, which is an ab- 
solute outrage, for the giant oll companies. 

Most recently, we had this come to our 
attention. This, I think, is a scandal of ma- 
jor proportions, It involves the overseas op- 
eration of four giant American oll companies. 
They are Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Socony Vaccum, and 
the Texas Co. i 

These four companies jointly own the 
Arabian American Ou Co. Under their con- 
cession agreement in Saudi Arabia, they 
agreed to pay Ibn Saud 27 cents for every 
barrel of oil they lifted. It turned out that 
their profit on every barrel of oll was $1.10. 
Ibn Saud came back to the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. and said, “I don't think I am 
getting a fair shake. I am getting less than 
one-fifth of the profits. I want an even 
shake.” 

TAX DODGE 

They tried to figure out a way whereby 
Ibn Saud could get more without Aramco 
getting less, and they devised an ingenious 
way of having Ibn Saud get more without 
Aramco getting less, and the United States 
Treasury footing the bill. This is the way 
it is done. Let me illustrate it for you. 
Maybe you can use it. Professors are not 
all eggheads, not all of them. They can't 
afford to be when they speak to a noncaptive 
audience like this one. 

If you earn a hundred dollars in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and there is a Pennsylvania 
tax on you to the tune of $10, then for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, what can you do 
with the $10 tax you paid to Pennsylvania? 
You can deduct it from your $100 tax income, 
and your Federal liability is only $90. If 
the Federal tax rate is 10 percent, then you 
pay $9 in taxes to the Federal Government, 

Assume you make a hundred dollars in 
Saudi Arabia. This $10 is no longer a de- 
ductible item. It becomes an offset item. 
This means that you pay your tax to the 
United States Treasury on the basis of 10 
percent on $100, which would be $10, but 
since you have paid $10 in taxes to Saudi 
Arabia, you can use that as an offset against 
the $10 you owe to the United States Treas- 
ury, and what do you pay into the United 
States Treasury? Zero. 

For 1956 Aramco paid $80 million to Ibn 
Saud in the form of royalties. They paid 
$200 million in the form of taxes. By the 
way, this tax legislation is democratically 


_ enacted by Ibn Saud himself, giving him a 
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total of $280 million in income. Aramco 
also got $280 million, They had a 50-50 
split. 

For tax purposes, how Is that $280 million 
of Aramco treated? Ordinarily, under the 
Federal income tax, they would have to pay 
52 percent into the Treasury, amounting to, 
roughly, $145 million, but they had an offset 
of how much. Two hundred million they 
had paid to Ibn Saud. This offset was more 
than enough to balance out the tax liability 
of roughly $145 million. So, this fantasti- 
cally profitable company paid nothing into 
the United States Treasury, 

IN VENEZUELA, TOO 

This is not only Saudi Arabia. The same 
thing goes on in Iran, in Iraq, in Venezuela. 
I submit to you that here is a loophole in the 
tax laws amounting to at least a billion 
dollars, but when you say, Let's give some 
piddiing tax relief to the small-business 
man,” the United States Senate in its infinite 
wisdom says, “We can't afford it.” However, 
Aramco goes on merrily, and then we say 
Aramco is big because it is efficient. Aramco 
is big because it is good. Aramco is big be- 
cause people want it to be big. 

I say to you, this is not the result of 
natural selection. This is not the result of 
immaculate conception. The fate of these 
companies is determined by what the Gov- 
ernment does and by the manner in which 
the Government treats them. I will not go 
beyond this point, to suggest that the oil 
companies have not been particularly bash- 
ful about infiltrating their personnel into the 
State Department and Treasury, both, 

Now, I think important areas we ought 
to give some consideration to are the so- 
called regulated industries. In the 1930's, 
New Dealers and others believed that every 
time you set up a regulatory commission that 
this was an excellent way of protecting the 
public interest. The more regulation you 
have, the safer the public interests will be. 
The less you rely on competition the better 
off you are. Well, I suggest to you that after 
20 years of experience, we can no longer 
accept this philosophy, because some of these 
regulatory commissions have abused their 
trust, and some of them have promoted 
monopoly, and they have stified competition. 

BUREAUCRATIC REASONING _ 

Let me give you a concrete example—in the 
trucking industry. No man can enter the 
interstate trucking industry today unless he 
has a certificate of convenience from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

If you want to haul steel rods between 
Detroit and Chicago, you have to prove to 
the ICC that nobody is capable of performing 
the job, and if you say to the ICC “but, gen- 
tlemen, I can do the job cheaper than the 
one company that is now in the field,” the 
ICC will say, “That matters not.” And you 
say, “I can do the job more efficiently.” 
“That matters not.” “Potential customers 
want me to do the job rather than X.” “That 
matters not. You cannot enter into the 
trucking industry.” 

Under Federal regulations, there is only 
one area of the trucking industry, which is 
exempt from this bureaucratic stranglehold 
of the ICC, and that is the segment dealing 
with the hauling of agricultural commodi- 
ties. If you haul agricultural commodities, 
you are exempt from the commission regu- 
lations. That is, they can't tell you where 
you can operate or how you can operate. 
All they can check is safety regulations, 
financial responsibility and so on. 

The ICC has been very unhappy about this 
agricultural exemption, because this pro- 
vided a breath of fresh alr, a breath pf com- 
petition in the industry. They said, “Okay, 
we will define the meaning of agricultural 
commodity. We will tell you what you can 
haul and what you can’t haul.” 

These are some of the definitions. They 
decided that redried tobacco on stems is an 
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agricultural commodity but that redried to- 

leaf is not; that a live chicken is an 
agricultural commodity, but a chicken with 
its head cut off is not; that nuts in a shell 
are an agricultural commodity, but that 
shelled nuts are not; that milk is an agricul- 
tural commodity, but that buttermilk is not. 


COURT LAMPOONS ICC 


So bad has this situation become that the 
ICC is being lampooned in the decisions of 
the courts. They have lost every single case 
in which they have interpreted the meaning 
Of an agricultural commodity. Here you 
have one situation where the Secretary of 

ture moves into court and says, “I 
think this is an agricultural commodity,” but 
ICC says, “No. The Secretary of Agriculture 
doesn’t know anything about this field. 
We tell the court this is not an agricultural 
commodity, this is not exempt, this is sub- 

to our regulations.” 

Let me read an excerpt of how the late 
Judge Frank in the second circuit court 
characterized such a commodity. This was 
an evacuations case of the ICC: 

“If, however, the Commission is sustained 
in this case, and, accordingly, behaves simi- 
larly in future cases, then its conduct will 

deed be a mystery. Its so-called ‘valua- 
tions’ will then be acceptable no matter 

contrived. 

“In that event, it would be desirable to 
abandoned the word valuation —since that 

misleadingly connotes some moderate- 
ly rational judgment—and to substitute 
Bome neutral term, devoid of misleading as- 
S0ciations, such as ‘valuation’ or, perhaps 
better still, ‘woosh-woosh.' The pertinent 
doctrine would then be this: ‘When the ICC 

ceremonially woosh-wooshed, judicial 
Scrutiny is barred.‘ It would then be de- 
Sirable to too, with the Commis- 
Sion's present formula. into con- 
siderations, etc.’ replacing it with patently 
Meaningless words—perhaps the same words 
Spelled backward (i. e, Gnikat otni noita- 
Tedisnoc, etc.) . 

“Then no one would be foolish enough 
to believe that the figures in a commission 
Plan necessarily have anything to do with de- 
liberation, but everyone would know that the 
figures might well have been the product of 
Smphalic inspiration, or ornithomancy, or 

pication, or aleatory devices, and that 
the conclusions of ICC might well be but 
the conjurations of mystagogues."* 

These are the people who protect the pub- 
lic interest in the trucking field. You find 
that the great exponent of free enterprise, 
like our Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks, came before the Small Business Com- 
mittee and sald, “The ICC is doing a good 
Job. Competition is a dangerous thing. 
You can't let too many people get into the 
trucking industry.” 

This doesn’t sound like Mr. Weeks that 
You read about in the newspapers. 


UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


Here is an unholy alliance of vested in- 
curtailing freedom of entry into an 
industry. You have the railroads, the big 
trucks, and the teamsters, strangely enough, 
Joined with the ICO, to prevent entry, and 
when a little owner-operater tries to engage 
in what he reads about as freedom of enter- 
Prise, he is being told, “You are just a gypsy. 
You are irresponsible. You can't be trusted.” 
In the automobile industry, our problem is 
t we can’t get enough firms into the in- 
Gustry to have more competition. Here, we 
have an industry where people are breaking 
necks to get into it, and who says, “You 
have to stay out"? The United States Gov- 
ernment itself, 

I submit to you that by many of these 
regulatory commissions the Government it- 
Self promotes exactly what the antitrust 
laws are designed to prevent. The same story 
is true not only in the trucking field but to 
a lesser extent also in airlines. If you exam- 
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in the field of television, if present trends 
continue, you will find that the United 
States will end up with two major networks, 
and a great opportunity for a competitive 
allocation of channels will haye been missed, 

I don't know all the answers. I don’t 
know very many of them, as a matter of fact, 
but I have a feeling that a great myth has 
grown up. The apostles of big business keep 
assuring us that bigness is Inevitable, that 
“big” is more efficient, that “big” is superior, 
and since they can do the job better, they 
will survive, and the little man, like the In- 
dian and the Buffalo, will be a thing of the 


past. 

I dont share that view. I am reminded of 
the story they tell about Jim Farley and Al 
Smith. One weekend Farley and Smith 
wanted to get away from it all. They went 
on a hunting trip in a remote area of the 
woods. You know what men do on an occa- 
sion like that. They arrived Friday night, 
sat down and played cards, drank a little bit, 
played way into the night, and early the 
next morning, they got up, did their hunt- 
ing, their fishing, came back to repeat this 
pattern on Saturday night, and they got to 
bed about 4 in the morning. 

They got up early the next day, Sunday 
morning, to go to mass. Jim Farley turned 
back and looked at his Protestant friends 
snoring away in the cabin and said to Al 
Smith, “Wouldn't it be the damndest thing 
if they were right and we were wrong?” 

Well, I say to the apostles of bigness, may- 
be they are not right, and maybe their atti- 
tude ought to be more tolerant. They, too, 
may not have all the answers. 


The Late Honorable Robert Crosser 
SPEECH 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard with profound regret of the death 
of our distinguished former colleague, 
Robert Crosser. He was born in Scot- 
land in 1874 and moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, with his parents when he.was 7 
years old. He had been a teacher of 
law, a member of the Ohio State Con- 
stitutional Convention, and had attained 
distinction in his profession before he 
came to Congress in 1913. Robert Cros- 
ser had a long, distinguished, and use- 
ful career in the House of Representa- 
tives where he served 19 terms. He was 
chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for many 
years and was the author of much pro- 
gressive and constructive legislation. 
Under his chairmanship his committee 
explored the pioneer field of railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance. 
He was author of laws on these subjects 
together with the Railway Labor Act of 
1934. 

Bob Crosser served his people with fi- 
delity and zeal. He had an infinite ca- 
pacity for work and an intense interest 
in legislation beneficial to the plain peo- 
ple. He was a man of genial and friend- 
ly disposition as was evidenced by his 
many friends in the House. The confi- 
dence and respect his people had in him 
is expressed by the many approvals they 
gave to him in succeeding elections. 
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The country and his community has 
sustained a greal loss and he will be re- 
membered with admiration and respect 
by all who knew him. After his long, 
patriotic, and devoted life, I know the 
great Judge of all will render His judg- 
ment, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 


Fifty Years of Teaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an editorial of the Times-News 
published in Hendersonville, N.C. This 
editorial pays tribute to Miss Sue Lan- 
ning and her distinguished teaching 
career, and I feel it is worthy of the at- 
tention of all Americans, as well as the 
people of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and should be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Miss Lanning’s life has been a dedica- 
tion to the personal development of her 
pupils, as well as to their educational de- 
velopment. By her example and teach- 
ing she endeavored to send into the world 
a fine group of boys and girls with stanch 
characters, fitted for a more mature 
life. North Carolina should be proud 
to have such an outstanding teacher in 
the State, and it is hoped that the work 
to which she gave 50 years will inspire 
North Carolina to carry on the educa- 
tional program which she helped develop 
and to which she contributed so much. 

FIFTY YEARS or TEACHING 


Fifty years is a long time for a person to 
devote to any profession or job but in a few 
more weeks Miss Sue Lanning will have 
rounded out 50 years as a school teacher. 

Miss Sue is a member of the faculty of 
Fletcher School and it was at the school 
auditorium that former students, associates, 
and friends gathered Monday night to honor 
her long service to the youth of Henderson 
County. 

Miss Sue is finishing her long career in 
almost the same place she first attended 
school as a small girl. The Fletcher School 
is a consolidation of several smaller schools 
(in 1928), one of those being Patty's Chapel 
where she started. 

She has taught 45 of the last 50 years in 
Henderson County and 36 of them at 
Pletcher. She is well along in her second 
generation of students and there are now 
pupils in the school who are grandchildren 
of her earlier students, 

Her long career covers almost all of the 
recorded history of public school education 
in Henderson County. She began teaching 
in a i-teacher school where she taught 
all 7 grades. She has seen public-school 
educaton progress from the 1-teacher 
schools, taught for only a few months of each 
year, to the present consolidated schools with 
a 9-month term. With this visible progress 
in physical facilities and with the develop- 
ment of teaching methods she has kept 


pace. 
If the product of our public schools has 
kept pace with the physical development 
(and we believe that it has), it is because 
of the dedication by such people as Miss 
Lanning of their lives to the instruction of 
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young people, instruction not only in the 
subjects that are taught from the book but 
also in the intangible field of character de- 
velopment. As former County Superintend- 
ent R. G. Anders said on Monday night: 
“Your students may have forgotten what you 
taught them, but they have not forgotten 

u.“ 

Miss Sue hasn't made a lot of money in 
the last 50 years. If she was working only 
for the financial return, she probably would 
have quit long ago. But she must derive 
great satisfaction from the knowledge that 
for each working day of the last half century 
she has had some part in developing the 
character of boys and girls. There is no way 
of knowing what she has accomplished be- 
cause her work was with intangibles that 
cannot be valued in the market place. 

On any other subject, this newspaper 
would not attempt to speak for the people 
of Henderson County. But we feel that we 
do not assume too much authority when we 
say to Mies Lanning: The people of Hender- 
son County thank you for your long years 
of devoted and dedicated service. May God 
bless you. 


Does Aid Help or Hurt Friend? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Wilmington Morning Star of May 27, 
1957, entitled Does Aid Help or Hurt 
Friend?” The able editor of North Caro- 
lina’s oldest daily newspaper sets forth 
some provocative and timely suggestions 
as we consider the foreign-aid program. 

The editorial follows: 

. Dors Ato HELP OR Hurt FRIEND? 

If, without knowing thè author, you read 
the following statement, who would you 
guess said it? 

“Economic dependence on the United 
States (by foreign nations) has grown beyond 
expectations. The sooner nations get on 
their own feet, the better off they will be.” 

Would it have come from the late Senator 
Taft, or from Senator KNOWLAND, or from 
some other Old Guard Republican or con- 
servative Democrat? 

Well, such a statement was made by Am- 
jad Ali, Finance Minister of Pakistan, who 
clearly pointed out the recipient of American 
aid sometimes thinks it hurts more than it 
helps. And, goodness knows, the United 
States has poured plenty of financial and 
military ald out to Pakistan. 

Whenever a nation or an individual be- 
comes dependent upon financial handouts, 
that nation or individual loses its natural 
desire to work out personal problems. If the 
Federal Government would only let indus- 
try, individuals, nations, and all other seg- 
ments of finance seek their respective levels 
by removing the false economy it has created 
to serve its own ends, perhaps this world 
would be a better and more interesting place. 
But as long as foreign nations can count on 
a weekly or yearly allowance from the United 
States, those countries are going to discover 
they cannot stand on their own economic 
feet if and when the subsidy is withdrawn. 

Formosa is totally dependent upon Ameri- 
can aid—but obviously they don’t love us 
there for our kindness. The Chinese people 
on Formosa who rioted and destroyed Ameri- 
can property were giving vent to their emo- 
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tions—expressing open resentment at having 
to be dependent on the United States even 
for existence. 

Just as man has pride, so do nations want 
to stand alone. Foreign aid is necessary in 
wartime when allies are fighting for a com- 
mon cause. But to carry that program over 
year after year under one guise or another 
will eventually result either in open resent- 
ment or smoldering mistrust. 


Address of Hon. Peter F, Mack, Jr., of 
Illinois, at Memorial Day Service, 
Honor Roll Park, Morrisonville, III., on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable PETER 
F. Mack, JR., delivered an outstanding 
address at Memorial Day services at 
Honor Roll Park in Morrisonville, Ill, on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp this very fine 
address: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. PETER F. MACK, JR., or ILLI- 
NOIS, AT MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES AT HONOR 
ROLL PARK, MORRISONVILLE, ILL., ON THURS- 
DAY, May 30, 1957 


I am proud to have been asked to partici- 
pate in your Memorial Day service, But I am 
wondering why I was selected for this high 
honor. 

Possibly it is because I am your neighbor 
and treasure the association and friendship 
of your fellow townsman. 

Perhaps it is because I have served in the 
military service and have a continuing in- 
terest in it through my participation in the 
active Naval Reserve. 

I think it is more logical, however, that you 
chose me because of my office as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

This office has been made possible by those 
men who have given their lives to protect 
our democratic form of Government. 

Without their sacrifices our Congress would 
not exist nor would the liberties which we 
enjoy under our representative form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, it was appropriate for you to 
call on me, as your Congressman, to partici- 
pate in this memorial service, so that I can 
be reminded of the responsibilities we have 
assumed In continuing the fight for a peace- 
ful world. 

Many of the Morrisonville men who gave 
their lives, and whose names appear on the 
honor roll in this park, were personal friends 
of mine. 

There is no honor we can pay that is too 
great for the one who has made the supreme 
sacrifice of giving his life for his country. 

In our feeble way, we are trying to remem- 
ben the great contributions of our war dead 
and the sacrifices they made, by inscribing 
their names on this scroll and coming to 
honor them every Memorial Day. This is lit- 
tle enough for the service they rendered. 

We should pray to God every single day of 
our life in this democratic country that 
these men we honor today will be sufficiently 
rewarded and decorated in the halls of heaven 
for their sacrifices on the sea, in the air, and 
on the battlefields of Europe, Korea, and the 
South Pacific, 
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Most of us here today are old enoug 
Temember Memorial Days when there 
still a few Civil War veterans around to oc- 
cupy seats of honor on the platform. 

We can recall when men who had fought 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898 were 
in the vigorous prime of early middle age. 

Youthful veterans of the First World War 
led the march to the cemetery on Memorial 
Day. Most of us called it Decoration Day 
then. 

Now, it is we veterans of World War IT who 
have turned gray at the temples. 

Veterans of the Korean war are the latest 
group of Americans who offered to give their 
lives that the Nation might live. 

Each of the earlier wars had its trouble- 
some aftermath. But none posed as many 
vexing problems, as much uncertainty or as 


- grave a threat to our very existence, as our 


present concern with the hydrogen bomb. 

In Washington this week the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, com- 
posed of Members of ‘the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, began public hear- 
ings on the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear weapons explosions and its 
effect on man. 

These hearings probably won't get as many 
headlines as the investigation of Dave Beck, 
but a Washington newspaper calls the fall- 
out hearings the biggest quiz show of the 
century. As this newspaper put it, the ques- 
tion is: How much radiation from weapons 
tests, natural cosmic rays and medical 
X-rays can man tolerate without placing a 
veto on future generations? 

The answer of the scientists seems to be 
nobody knows. 

Nobody knows for sure how much radia- 
tion the human system can tolerate without 
hazard to health. 

Nobody knows for sure how big a nuclear 
dose can be absorbed without harm to future 
generations. 

We do know that radiation from any 
source—natural or manmade—is harmful. 

The fallout hazard probably is greater in 
countries like the United States where med- 
ical ‘X-rays already have subjected many 
people to considerable radiation. 

Just what is fallout? I have heard it de- 
fined as the dropping back to earth of radio- 
active particles hurled into the atmosphere 
by nuclear explosions. 

Scientists tell us that the most dangerous 
element of radioactive fallout is strontium 
90. Two physics professors, John Fowler 
of Washington University in St, Louis and 
Norman Goldberg of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, told of the dangers from strontium 
90 in an article reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

They wrote: “There is a strong possibility 
* » * that any amount of strontium 90 can 
cause serious damage—leukemia or bone 
tumors, Many scientists strongly suspect 
that any radiation which takes us appre- 
clably above the existing natural level of 
radiation, which is due to cosmic rays, 
natural radioactivity in the soil, etc., is dan- 
gerous. We do not know what amount of 
damage is being done by these natural radia- 
tions and so cannot safely evaluate the ef- 
fect of adding to them.” 

Yet we are told by a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dr. Willard Libby, that 
the risk from fallout is extremely small, 
Dr. Libby feels that these risks have been 
exaggerated by the many scientists and 
others who have called upon the United 
States, Britain, and Russia to stop testing 
large nuclear weapons, 

On the other side of this question we have 
such scientists as Linus Pauling, winner 
of the Nobel prize In chemistry, and Laurence 
H. Snyder, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Scientists; 
such humanitarians as Pope Pius XII and 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and such statesmen 
as Adlai Stevenson, all of these men have 
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3 that the testing of nuclear bombs be 


halted. 

Just this week a petition signed by 
Prominent scientists, including Dr. ee 
ing and Dr. Snyder, states that—and I 
quote Zach added amount of radiation 
Causes damage to the health of human 
beings all over the world and causes dam- 
age to the pool of human germ plasm such 
as to lead to an increase in the number of 
Seriously defective children that will be born 
in future generations.” 

Even Dr. Libby, who sees no real danger 
in continuing the tests, concedes that—and 
again I quote—"No scientist maintains that 
there is no risk at all from test fallout.” 

Another official who holds somewhat the 
same view is Dr. Charles L. Dunham, Director 
of the Biology and Medicine Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Testifying be- 
fore the joint committee, Dr. Dunham said 
that there is no question that any quantity— 
I repeat, any quantity—of radioactive fall- 
Out is undesirable. 

But then he went on to say that other 
Policy considerations besides health govern 
the continuance of weapons tests. Dr. Dun- 
ham said that from 300 to 500 scientists em- 
Ployed by the Atomic Energy Commission are 
Now devoting their full time to studying 
Tadiation hazards. 

My own view is that the United States 
should take the initiative now—with or with- 
out an international agreement—to stop 
the testing of large nuclear bombs. 

Limited experimentation with small 
nuclear weapons may be necessary. But we 
should strive for an agreement that will put 
& stop to explosions of hydrogen bombs and 
other large nuclear devices that scatter 
harmful radioactive ash all over the world. 

The United States was the first Nation to 
achieve atomic fission. We were the first 
Nation to drop an atom bomb. We are the 
Only Nation that has ever used a nuclear 
bomb as an instrument of warfare. We have 
& greater moral responsibility than any other 
Nation in this matter. I am not criticizing 
the decision to drop the atom bomb on Japan 
during World War II. Responsible states- 
Men and military leaders say these bombings 
Actually saved lives by shortening the war. 

I do say, however, that because we were 
the first to use the atom bomb in war, we 
have a moral responsibility to take the lead 
in taming the atom. 

We should concentrate our efforts on 
adapting nuclear energy to peaceful uses so 
that it will become a blessing to mankind 
instead of a curse. 

In my humble opinion there is nothing 
constructive to be gained from continued 
testing of hydrogen bombs or other large 
Nuclear weapons. 

I am not an atomic scientist. But as a 
layman with a continuing interest in this 
Subject, I have been convinced that we al- 
Teady are capable of devastating one-quarter 
the surface of the earth in a matter of a few 
hours. Must we carry the art of destruction 
to any greater degree of perfection? 

The small nations of the world look to the 
United States for leadership in this matter. 

We must remember that nuclear weapons 
are now being manufactured by only three 
nations—the United States, Britain, and 
Russia. 

But the peoples of the smal! countries of 
Europe and Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
Cannot evade the hazards to which they are 
exposed by our continued experimentation. 

It has been said that the soil of Japan has 
been contaminated by Russian experiments 
in Siberia while the fish that are the staple 
of the Japanese diet has been contaminated 
by American experiments at Bikini, 

Our moral responsibility is all the greater 
because of these risks to other peoples be- 
Cause of a national policy over which they 
have no control. 
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Why do not the United States, Britain, and 
Russia come to an agreement to end the 
testing of atomic bombs? Albert Schweit- 
zer, the great humanitarian and winner of 
the Nobel peace prize, gives this answer. 

“The real reason,” Dr. Schweitzer wrote, 
“Is that in their own countries there is no 
public opinion asking for it. * * * Public 
opinion in all nations concerned must in- 
spire and accept the agreement." 

The Gallup poll recently reported that 63 
percent of Americans believe the United 
States should stop testing nuclear weapons 
and H-bombs if Russia also agrees to stop. 

It is my belief that the United States, 
without risk to our security, can stop these 


tests now, without waiting for agreement 


from Russia, 

The effect of such a decision by us would 
go farther toward winning allies in this 
troubled world than the billions we have 
spent on foreign aid. 

It has been said that the cold war is prin- 
cipally a battle for minds and souls of peo- 
ples in the neutral nations. 

The proposed ban on further testing of H- 
bombs is a propaganda weapon of the great- 
est magnitude. Let's use it to advance the 
cause of peace in the world. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, IR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
in New Britain, Conn., I had the dis- 
tinct privilege of being principal speak- 
er at a gathering of 350 people of Ar- 
menian descent who were celebrating 
the 39th anniversary of Armenian inde- 
pendence day. 

On May 28, 1918, Armenian independ- 
ence was proclaimed and a democratic 
republic was established. Independ- 
ence for this valiant people was short- 
lived, however, and after 2% years the 
Armenian Republic was beset by Soviet 
intrigue and invasion. During the ex- 
istence of the republic, the United States 
Was generous in its assistance to the 
Armenian people by sending clothing, 
food, and medicine. 

A heroic stand was made against the 
occupation by the Soviet Union in Feb- 
ruary 1921. The Soviets were ejected 
and for a period of 3 months were kept 
from occupying the country. Ulti- 
mately, the small republic, faced with 
overwhelming military odds, fell and 
since that time, Armenia has been under 
the heel of Soviet tyranny. It is now 
one of the so-called independent repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, 

In the United States and elsewhere 
in the world there are people of Arme- 
nian origin who will never rest until the 
beloved land of their origin is again a 
free and independent nation. To work 
toward this end, an organization was 
formed and is known as the American 
Committee for the Independence of Ar- 
menia. 

Let us in Congress remember that the 
cries and prayers for freedom from the 
Armenian people, although not audible 
from behind the Iron Curtain, are, nev- 
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ertheless, as real and as fervent as the 
cries of the Hungarian people and those 
of the other captive countries. Let us 
work and pray, too, for the eventual 
liberation of the brave and suffering 
people of Armenia, 


Vision, Work Made Ensley South’s Steel 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 5 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding steel-producing 
centers of the world is located in my dis- 
trict. Ensley, Ala., one of the larger 
suburbs of Birmingham, has long been 
known for its wide variety of steel prod- 
ucts. It is also famous for its steel- 
producing techniques. 

Before the South’s first commercial 
heat of basic steel was tapped at Ensley 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1899, there were 
those who said the mill could not produce 
steel from the Birmingham red iron ore, 
Those disbelievers had discounted the 
ingenuity, devotion, and foresight of the 
pioneer residents of the Ensley district. 
True, it takes far more than the basic 
mineral ingredients to produce steel, but 
the Ensley folk overcame the obstacles 
and handicaps. At times, it was neces- 
sary to go beyond the shores of our own 
Nation for experts in the field, but Ensley 
succeeded in producing steel by the 
open-hearth method and also in using 
lh eg steel to make top- quality 
1 

Today, I am proud to state, through 
many long years of hard work, patience, ' 
and endurance, Ensley has become the 
steel capital of the South. Under leave 
heretofore granted, I am pleased to in- 
sert a short history of this distinguished 
steel-producing area which appeared in 
the May 31, 1957, issue of the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald, one of my district's 
fine daily newspapers: 

Vision, WORK MADE ENSLEY SOUTH'S STEEL 
CENTER 

The Birmingham district's ancestor of all 
southern steel mills is still going strong. 
And what's more, it shows no signs of slowing 
down. 

Dean of southern steelmakers is the Ensley 
Steel Works of United States Steel's Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron division. 

There the South’s first commercial heat 
of steel was produced almost 60 years ago. 
It was here, too, that the Nation’s first open 
hearth steel ralls were turned out more than 
half a century ago. 

Since then, many millions of tons of steel 
have flowed from the Bessemer converters 
and the open-hearth furnaces at Ensley, and 
enough rails have been produced at the plant 
to crisscross the continent. A large propor- 
tion of the wide variety of steel products 
made at TCI's other plants in the Birming- 
ham district are rolled from primary metal 
made at the Ensley works. 

Giving the South a steel industry was not 
easy. As a matter of fact, only a few men 
at first thought it could be done. 
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It was widely known that the Birmingham 
district had all the major ingredients for 
steelmaking, but, unfortunately, the red iron 
ore so abundant in the heart of Red Moun- 
tain was not suitable for making good steel 
by processes then in use. To begin with, it 
contained a very low percentage of iron. 
Furthermore, it also had many chemical sub- 
stances which would have to be removed be- 
fore good steel could be made from it. 

TCTs officials at Ensley, however, refused 
to concede that steelmaking was impossible 
here because nobody had yet found a way 
to do it. 

A young engineer was brought from Eng- 
land to study the low-grade ore and see if 
he could devise a furnace which could handle 
it. After much experimentation, he devel- 
oped a basic lronmaking furnace, the lining 
of which was capable of counteracting the 
undesirable chemical elements in the ore, 
thus producing what has come to be known 
as basic iron. s 

At first TCI contented itself with making 
and selling basic iron in the form of blooms 
and billets. Then, however, it found that 
some northern plants were buying its iron 
and converting it to steel. 

“If they can do it, so can we,” said TCI 
officials, and so they set about to develop 
an open-hearth process capable of making 
good steel from Birmingham iron. 

Utilizing essentially the same principles 
evolved in building the basic blast furnace, 
they devised the basic open-hearth furnace. 
On Thanksgiving Day, 1899, the South's first 
commercial heat of basic steel was tapped 
from the new open-hearth furnaces at Ensley. 

It had not been many years since steel 
Tails had replaced the relatively brittle ones 
made of iron. At the turn of the century all 
of the American rails were being made in 
certain northern mills, from steel produced 
in the bessemer converter, and it was be- 
lieved that open-hearth steel was not suit- 
able for that product. 

Again, however, TCI people were not con- 
vinced that it could not be done, so by 1902 
the Nation's first mill for making rails from 
open-hearth steel had been installed at Ens- 
ley. That mill is still producing high-quality 
rails for the railroad industry, 

Rails are the only finished steel products 
made for the trade at the Ensley plant, 
although great tonnages of its billets and 
slabs are transported to plants at Fairfield 
and Bessemer for making many dozens of 
useful products. 

The Ensley works, however, does make one 
other consumer product which is of consid- 
erable importance in the South. That is 
basic slag, an excellent soil conditioner for 
Jarms, pastures, and lawns. The plant at 
Ensley is America’s only producer of basic 
slag soil conditioner. 

The very chemical elements which at first 
made it so difficult to produce satisfactory 
steel from Birmingham ores are responsible 
for making the Ensley slag a good plant food 
In the steelmaking process, these elements 
are absorbed from the iron by molten lime- 
stone. 

When this material is taken from the fur- 
nace, it is allowed to cool and harden, after 
which it is pulverized and bagged for sale. 
Experiments conducted throughout the 
South have proved that it is one of the best 
soil builders available. 

General superintendent of the Ensley Steel 
Works is Dudley Vaughan, who began his 
career at that plant more than 45 years ago, 
as a blueprint boy. Largely self-taught in 
the steel business, Mr. Vaughan has become 
a foremost authority on open-hearth prac- 
tice. He had served as assistant general 
superintendent of the big Fairfield Steel 
Works from 1943 until his appointment, last 
October, to the general superintendency at 
Ensley. 
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J. J, Shannon, a widely recognized expert 
on blast furnaces, is assistant general super- 
intendent of the plant. Mr. Shannon was 
for many years superintendent of blast fur- 
maces at Ensley, 


Revision of the Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a statement which I made before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in opposition to the 
measures which call for the revision of 
the Natural Gas Act. My statement to 
this committee is as follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON JUNE 4, 1957, BY 

Hon. MERWIN Coap, or Iowa 


Mr. Chairman, I am Merwin Coap, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Sixth Iowa 
District, and I appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me in coming before your commit- 
tee. I will be brief in my statement as I 
know you have heard many learned persons 
to date on the subject under consideration 
and many are yet to be heard. 

The Sixth District of Iowa is composed of 
15 large counties which are largely rural but 
are dotted with many towns and some small 
cities. We already have many of our com- 
munities using natural gas and at the pres- 
ent time arrangements are being made and 
negotiations completed to bring more natu- 
ral gas to still additional towns and com- 
munities in the district. The people desire 
the efficient, clean, and moderately priced 
natural gas for use in their homes and for 
industrial purposes. 

There are no oil or gas wells located in the 
State of Iowa, much less in the Sixth Iowa 
District. Therefore, all of the people whom 
I represent are consumers and I am stating 
this case in their behalf. However, even 
though all my people are consumers, they are 
still aware of the fact that those who pro- 
duce, transport, and distribute natural gas 
must make a healthy margin of profit in 
order to continue their operations. There is 
no controversy whatsoever about this. But 
on the other hand, it is obvious that the 
rights of the consumer must be protected in 
those measures which would change the 
situation which has seemingly been fair and 
equitable to all involved. Admittedly the 
producers through to the distributors of 
natural gas have been regulated by one or 
another agency of the Government whether 
Federal, State, or local. But even so, there 
have been no cases recorded publicly to my 
knowledge wherein any Government agency 
acted in such manner as to bring about the 
economic death of any natural-gas producer, 
transporter, or distributor, In fact, the eco- 
nomic picture of the entire gas industry has 
been, throughout the years, one of good 
health. The general utility field has been 
one of the surest and safest attractions for 
capital, 

It is obvious then, when an industry which 
has fared well under the observation; super- 
vision, and regulation of a governmental 
agency wants to be removed from this con- 
trol, it is not to reduce its pricing structure, 
nor to lower its profit level. Quite to the 
contrary, the only reason any group would 
want to free itself from any constricting 
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regulation would be to further enhance its 
own economic picture. 

Let us remember that those who are natu- 
ral-gas consumers are limited and controlled. 
They are limited to using natural gas for they 
are controlled by the fact that they have a 
heavy investment in those appliances which 
utilize only natural gas. It is not a matter 
of deciding one day to change from one fuel 
to another. 

Purther, it should also be remembered that 
the industrial users will not shoulder the 
load of any increased costs, for already the 
home user pays the bulk of the costs which 
include the profit and the industrial users 
pay little more than the actual cost of the 
gas plus transportation, 

Obviously, the consumer will pay for any 
increase in the cost of natural gas, just the 
same as the consumer pays the increased cost 
of any commodity. With the pricing struc- 
ture the way it is already set up, it will 
mean that the families, in their homes, will 
pay any increase in the cost of natural gas, 

There are millions of American families 
tied to the natural gas lines; Unless the 
Congress maintains a constant vigil for their 
rights, they stand unprotected, 

Originally, the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
to protect the consumer against exploitation 
at the hands of natural gas companies when 
it was clearly seen that the States could not 
adequately supply this basic protection. It 
is also a known fact that the large oil com- 
panies control the production of natural gas. 
These companies have fared very well under 
the present regulatory law and the people’s 
rights have been protected. Surely, for the 
sake of justice and fairness it would be un- 
wise to turn loose these industrial giants 
upon the unorganized forces of our family 
unit consumers. 

There have been many attempts to re- 
peal the Natural Gas Act, but always there 
haye been those who have stood firmly 
voicing the concern of the people who are not 
in a position to speak for themselves. To- 
day, I stand in opposition to H. R. 6790 
which would only free the producers of na- 
tural gas from pricing control. I do not 
belieye this bill would be in the best in- 
terests of my people, nor would it be in the 
best interests of the total American consum- 
ing public. The only ones who would benefit 
by this measure would be those who are the 
producers of natural gas and their profit- 
and-loss sheets do not provide evidence that 
they have been the recipients of any eco- 
nomic abuse under the present Natural Gas 
Act. i 

I take this opportunity to express to you 
again my appreciation for the graciousness 
of your committee in permitting me to make 
this statement. 


Poll on Immigration and Deportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to insert the 
following results of a vote taken by the 
Commonwealth Club of California on 
immigration and deportation. This poll 
was taken following the circulation to all 
their members of a report of the club's 
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immigration section preceded by an 18- 
month study of the subject. 


Should the immigration law be amended 
80 that— 

1. (a) Quotas will be changed from the 
Present 1920 census base to that of the most 
recent published census? Tes. 926; no, 555. 

(b) Unfilled portion of annual quotas will 
be made available for use by other nations 
in succeeding years? Yes, 673; no, 794. 

2. (a) All immigrants, regardless of race, 
‘Will be charged to country of birth? Tes, 
967; no, 418. 

(b) Quotas for specific countries will be 
abolished, and an overall quota established 
to which every immigrant would be charge- 
Able, regardless of origin, birthplace, or race? 
Yes, 421; no, 975. 

3. Immigrants born in Western Hemis- 
Phere will be made subject to quota? Yes, 
951; no, 491. 

4. Broader discretion will be given for ad- 
ministrative relief against exclusion or de- 
Portation regulations? Yes, 1,012; no, 461. 

5. Commencement of deportation proceed- 
ings will be limited to 10 years after cause 
for deportation? Tes, 760; no, 714, 

6. The immigration and nationality laws 
will be administered by an independent com- 
mission rather than by a bureau in the De- 
partment of Justice? Yes, 581; no, £83. 

7. A visa review board will be established to 
Consider appeals from denial of visas? Yes, 
1,005; no, 477. 

8. Specific provision will be made for court 
Teview of decisions of administrative author- 
‘ities in all important immigration matters? 
Yes, 1,185; no, 299. 


+ Whereby quotas have been prorated on a 
Percentage basis to each country according 
to the national origins of the United States 
Population. 


Extension of FDIC Power Hits State 
Bank Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House have a high re- 
gard for Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Banks Association, and re- 
«Spect his sincere interest in sound eco- 
Nomic policies to promote general pros- 
Perity and assure the healthy growth of 
small and independent enterprise. 

In the June 1957 issue of the Inde- 
pendent Banker, Mr. DuBois discusses 
an apparent infringement on the re- 
Sponsibility of State banking depart- 
ments by the FDIC. What he has to say 
is worthy of our study and consideration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his article entitled “Extension 
of FDIC Power Hits State Bank Depart- 
ments.” 

EXTENSION or FDIC Power Hrrs STATE BANK 

s DEPARTMENTS 

(By Ben DuBois) 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion came into being for the purpose of in- 
suring bank deposits as a protection to the 
depositing public. It was permitted to ex- 
amine nonmember State banks and, in case 
of necessity, State members of the Federal 
Reserve System and national banks. The 
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purpose of this examination privilege was to 
minimize the Corporation’s risks. This has 
been accomplished. 

During the 22 years that the Corporation 
has been operating, the total net loss has 
been a little less than $21 million. For the 
year ending December 31, 1956, net income 
from United States Government securities 
alone amounted to over $43 million, Total 
expenses and losses for that year were about 
$10 million dollars. The total losses in 22 
years were much less than the income on in- 
vestments for 1 year. The Corporation cer- 
tainly has minimized its risks. 

From the insurance standpoint the Cor- 
poration has done an excellent job. It is 
very much a worthwhile organization. It 
has brought a high degree of stability to 
banking. It has proved that the insurance 
of deposits is feasible, and the banking fra- 
ternity and the public in general look upon 
the Corporation with deep respect. 

COMPLAINTS HEARD 

But through its examinations, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is becoming 
a policymaker. Monetary policies should be 
left to the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Also, the FDIC is en- 
croaching upon the prerogatives of the bank- 
ing departments, in some instances pushing 
the State banking departments into sub- 
servient position. 

We hear more complaints about the exam- 
inations of the FDIC than we do of the 
other examining agencies. The Comptroller 
of the Currency sits on the FDIC Board. We 
hear little criticism of national bank exami- 
nations, 

Is there a movement on foot, abetted by 
the Comptroller as Director of the FDIC, to 
encourage State banks to change to a Na- 
tional charter or to avoid the irritating 
examinations by the FDIC by becoming a 
member of the Federal Reserve System? 

ALL EXAMS THOROUGH 


It can be assumed, we believe, that exam- 
inations by the National Banking Depart- 
ment and by the Federal Reserve banks, are 
fully as thorough as the examinations by 
the FDIC. From personal experience, we 
believe the examinations by the State bank- 
ing departments are equally good. 

Is the assumption of more and more di- 


- rection to banks by the Corporation through 


its examinations a scheme of the FDIC to 
break down the autonomy of the States and 
to supervise, direct, and make policies for 
State banks through a Washington office? 

Perhaps there is no well-laid plan to do 
any of the things enumerated above. May- 
be it is merely Washington bureaucracy 
stretching out for more control. 

We believe we see dangerous handwriting 
on the wall that should be heeded. We 
often wonder why the FDIC as an insurer 
needs to examine all nonmember State 
banks. It accepts in general the examina- 
tions made through the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s office as well as examinations 
made through the different Federal Reserve 
banks. Couldn't it accept the examinations 
made by the different State banking depart- 
ments? 

The State banking departments have a re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that the banks 
under their supervision are properly run. 
These agencies will do their utmost to pro- 
tect depqsitors of State banks. It is patent 
on its face that the Corporation sort of 
looks down its nose upon examinations made 
by State banking departments. 

State banks, of course, pay a fee for exam- 
inations by the State banking departments. 
The FDIC makes no charge, but the banks 
pay for this examination nevertheless 
through the premiums they pay to the Cor- 
poration. 

If the Corporation maintained only a skel- 
eton crew for examining problem banks, it 
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could lessen its cost of operation and we be- 
lieve that ultimately it could return more 
of the premium the banks pay the FDIC. 

As long as the Corporation fails to recog- 
nize the competency of examinations by State 
banking departments, the more it puts our 
State banking departments in a subservient 
position, 

SETTING A TREND? 

Perhaps the trend is toward eliminating 
examinations by the State department. Then 
the only thing that would be left is the right 
of chartering. These rights are infringed 
upon a bit because when a State issues a new 
charter, the new State bank may get in- 
surance or it may not. 

On the other hand, a charter issued to a 
national bank automatically gives it insur- 
ance, If a going bank can't secure insurance 
from the FDIC, it may join the Federal Re- 
serve System and then the Corporation will 
mage it. It appears to be a lopsided situa- 

on. 

When a newly chartered State bank makes 
application to the FDIC for insurance, the 
Corporation in many instances withholds in- 
surance until the bank management selects 
an executive officer satisfactory to the FDIC. 

The Corporation does not leave it to the 
State banking department to decide whether 
or not the proposed executive officer is com- 
petent. Taking away from the State banking 
departments their responsibilities weakens 
these departments. 

Perhaps in some instances the shucking of 
responsibility is pleasant, Final disposition 
of troublesome problems can be placed on 
the other shoulders. However, if we are to 
maintain strong State banking departments, 
these departments must measure up to their 
responsibilities. 

It is our belief that when the Congress per- 
mitted the FDIC to examine banks it was 
for the purpose of minimizing risks, not to 
give the Corporation power to set policies and 
to select managing officers for the banks. 

It was not the intent of Congress, surely, 
to have the Corporation dominate the situa- 
tion and to put State banking departments 
in a position of less responsibility. 

Unless corrections are made, our dual sys- 
tem of will become a hollow shell 
and by indirection its substance may be 
destroyed. 


A 51-Million-Acre Corn Base Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a plan presented to me by a con- 
stituent, Mr. Carl Hoyer, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, who is presicent of the Webster 
County Farm Bureau. It deals with the 
farm problem and is evidence that Mr. 
Hoyer is continuing with those of us who 
are constantly working of this situation. 
I present the plan here so that the entire 
membership of this House might study 
its merits: 

A 51-MILLION-AcRE Corn BASE PROGRAM 

This plan would provide for approximately 
20 percent of crop acres to be put in soll bank 
with average payments of $28 per acre. 

This program would take care of the objec- 
tions of farmers not wanting to participate. 
Pirst, it would allow a farmer to plant about 
60 acres of corn on a 160-acre farm that is all 
cropland. If this were done it would allow 
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farmers to plant more corn (which is by far 
the best pay crop in the agricultural corn 
producing area) and thereby eliminate the 
possibility of diverting acres írom corn to 
grain sorghum or other feed grains. 

By taking 20 percent of crop acres and put- 
ting them into a soil bank, we would take 2 
times as many acres out of production, as 
the acreage reserve of the present soil bank 
bill now does at the same cost to Govern- 
ment. This would be the same land on 
which farmers are being paid about $50 per 
acre this year, only this plan would give the 
farmer the choice of putting into the soil 
bank the cropland he chooses. Land would 
most likely be taken out of oats or hay. 
Farmers would not object to taking this land 
out of production because they say they don’t 
make money on these crops anyway. 

This program would solve the surplus feed 
problem because by taking 20 percent of crop 
acres out of production we should cut total 
feed units by about 5 to 10 percent. This 
would balance supply and demand, and take 
care of surpluses, 


Land placed in this soil bank should be 


seeded, but no extra payments should be 
made, as the farmer is the one who benefits 
from the seeding. Also setting up of seeding 
requirements by ASC offices would raise ad- 


ministration costs. These regulations can-_ 


not be enforced because who could tell where 
the seed was planted? 

This should be tied in with a 
fiexible support program of from 75- to 90- 
percent parity, I see no reason why we 
should take less than 75 percent of parity 
with a reduction program of this kind. A 
floor of 75 percent would take away much 
of the criticism and 75 percent is low enough 
to increase consumption and not stimulate 
high production. A farmer would have to 
participate in the soll bank in order to be 
eligible to seal any feed grains or ASC pay- 
ments, 

I have talked to quite a few farmers and 
other leaders in the county, They are very 
favorable to this program and thought I 
should write it up. I would welcome any 
Suggestions as to changes that you think 


. would improve it, 


I humbly and prayerfully present this pro- 
gram to you, with the hope that it may in 
some way help to set up a farm program 
that will help agriculture out of the very 
distressful conditions we are now facing. 

CARL HOYER, 

Fort Doncs, Iowa. 


Protest Against Reduction in Wheat Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


or Cangas 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers in my area are bitterly opposed 
to the recent reduction in wheat prices, 
and I have made my own feelings a mat- 
ter of record with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I would like to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor to include a resolu- 
tion presented to me by the Farmers 
Union Local, No. 1624, Belle Plaine, 
Kans., urging that the support price on 
wheat be restored to $2 per bushel: 

Whereas the price of gasoline has gone up 
from 1 to over 3 cents a gallon. Farm ma- 
chinery, cars, and trucks have also gone up 
in price. In fact, all costs of operation ex- 
cept those involving other farmers have 
gone up; 
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Whereas Kansas has reduced its wheat 
acreage from over 14 million to just over 
5 million acres and the expected yield is 83 
million bushels compared to 195 million 
bushels for the 10-year average; 

Whereas there is now in operation produc- 
tion payments on wool and sugar which have 
not caused surpluses: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the support price of wheat 
be set at $2. The agricultural situation is 
about the same as last year and unless last 
year the price was raised as a political move 
to get votes, it should be set at $2 again; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of the Redman Farmers 
Union Local, No. 1624, on May 20, 1957, to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson, to Senator Andrew Schoep- 
pel, Senator Frank Carlson, Representative 
J. Floyd Breeding, and to the State Farmers 
Union paper, 

FRANKLIN BURGER, 
President. 
Mrs. GERALD WATKINS, 
Secretary. 
H. H. ZIMMERMAN, 
Legislative Director. 


Panama Canal: Capacity Threatened by 
Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1957, page A804, I commented on 
the proposal to widen Gaillard Cut— 
formerly Culebra—from its present min- 
imum width of 300 feet to 500 feet as a 
step in the right direction for the ade- 
quate modernization of the Panama 
Canal. 

The navigational hazards and other 
adverse effects on capacity of the present 
restricted cut have long been recognized. 
But these are not the only grave prob- 
lems involved in the modernization of 
the Panama Canal. 

In the May 19, 1957 issue of the New 
York Times, a special dispatch from Bal- 
boa, C. Z., reported a closing of the canal 
to certain types of deep-draft vessels, be- 
cause of shortage of water in the summit 
level, as narrowly averted. The situa- 
tion described cannot be considered 
alone, for it is merely another of seven 
major canal operating problems that 
must be considered in any realistic han- 
dling of the question of modernization. 

For a listing of these problems the at- 
tention of the Congress is invited to a 
summary and discussion of them on 
pages 43-44 in the hearings on the opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone Government before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
March 29-31, 1955, in which I was a par- 
ticipant. 

The limited operating range of Gatun 
Lake—87 to 82 feet—as indicated pre- 
viously, is but a single problem. Its ob- 
vious solution, as stated in the summary, 
consists of raising the lake level to its 
optimum height—approximately 92 feet. 


June 4 


The current water shortage together 
with the growing traffic, which in April 
was 905 vessels of all classes, is further 
reason for immediate consideration of 
the overall canal problem. Certainly the 
time has passed for individual treat- 
ments of operational symptoms that have 
featured recent canal official efforts, and 
which have only served to delay, if not 
confuse, the real issues. 

This latest operating crisis, I submit, 
as the result of almost a decade of close 
observation of Panama Canal matters, 
can be adequately and economically met 
only by means of an independent inquiry 
under congressional authorization along 
the lines contained in measures to create 
the Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
which are now pending. The time for 
procrastination should be over. 

Under leave granted to extend, I quote 
the text of the indicated news dispatch: ~ 
Conn Is AVERTED AT PANAMA CANAL—RAINS 

RAISE LEVEL or Gatun LAKE PERMITTING 

CONTINUED TRANSIT BY TANKERS 
Bano, C. Z., May 17.—The closing of the 
Panama Canal to heavy-laden tankers and 
ore ships has been averted for the time being, 
it was revealed today. 

An extraordinarily long and severe dry sea- 
son lowered Gatun Lake to such extent that 
canal officials had fixed June as the day when 
they probably would deny transit to deep- 
draft supertankers and ore vessels plus any 
other ships equally unwieldy. 

However, heavy rains last week end, plus 
some rain since, have averted this necessity. 

Gatun Lake remains between 3 and 4 feet 
lower than normal. Today was about 5 
inches above the level at which canal au- 
thorities would have had to start picking and 
choosing vessels able to make the transit. 

The dry season on the isthmus normally 
extends from about Christmas to mid-April. 

Even in this time there are normally pe- 
riodic showers. 

But this year it was mid-May before the 
first rains came, and there had been scarcely 
& sprinkle anywhere on the watershed since 
December. É 

In 1946 Gatun Lake fell to a lower level 
than this year, but at that time canal traffic 
did not include supertankers. 

Further complicating the problem of canal 
Officials is the fact that traffic continues at 
record levels. 

Nine hundred and five ships of all classes 
used the canal in April. This made April the 
second best month in canal history. 

The best month was March, when 60 more 
oceangoing vessels transited than in April. 


The Late Robert Crosser 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was greatly saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our former colleague, 
Robert Crosser. I wish to join in paying 
tribute to his memory. 

I had the great pleasure and privilege 
of serving on the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
Mr. Crosser was chairman. I soon 
learned to admire his sterling qualities 
and recognized him as an outstanding 
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- American, My service on this commit- 

, tee under the leadership of Bob Crosser 
was a most happy experience, and I shall 
always have pleasant memories of my 
association with Mr. Crosser. 

He told me the story of his life and of 
the fight that he had to make in order 
to reach the pinnacle of success that he 
obtained. It is an inspiring and chal- 
lenging story and made a deep im- 
Pression upon me. He was a philosopher 
and a keen student of history. 

I always enjoyed a visit with Mr. 
Crosser. He was always in good spirits, 
in spite of his physical ailments. I was 

.Proud to have him as a friend, and my 
life is richer for having known Robert 
Crosser. 

I wish to extend my sincere sympathy 
to his daughter and son, and to the other 
members of the family. 


Joint Statement of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following statement: 
JOINT STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN 


The case of United States Army Sp3c. 
William S. Girard has far-reaching im- 
Plications, involving as it does the good faith 
of the United States in carrying out a joint 
decision reached under procedures estab- 
lished by treaty and agreement with Japan. 

The case involves actions by Girard which 
Caused the death of Naka Sakal, a Japanese 
woman, on January 30, 1957. The issue arose 
as to whether or not Girard should be tried 
by United States court-martial or by a Japa- 
nese court, After careful deliberation in the 
joint United States-Japan committee estab- 
lished by the 2 Governments pursuant to 
treaty arrangements, the United States rep- 
resentative on this committee was authorized 
to agree, and on May 16, 1957, did agree, that 
the United States would not exercise its as- 
serted right of primary jurisdiction in this 
case. In view of this completed actjon, at- 
tempting to prolong the dispute over the 
jurisdictional issue would create a situation 
which could basically affect United States 
relations not only with Japan, but also with 
many other nations. 

For these reasons, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson have carefully reviewed all 
the available facts in the case. They have 
now concluded that the joint committee's 
agreement that Girard be tried in the courts 
of Japan was reached in full accord with 
procedures established by the treaty and 
agreement, and that in order to preserve 
the integrity of the pledges of the United 
States, this determination by the joint com- 
mittee must be carried out. 

The Secretaries’ review disclosed the fol- 
lowing: 7 

The incident occurred in a maneuver area 
provided by the Japanese Government for 
part-time use of United States forces. The 
Japanese Defense Force uses the same area 
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about 40 percent of the time. When the area 
is not in use by either the United States 
or Japanese armed forces, Japanese civilians 
are permitted to farm er otherwise use the 
area. 

Efforts to keep civilians away from the 
area during such military exercises have not 
proved effective. In this particular case, red 
boundary flags were, as customary, erected as 
& warning to civilians to keep off, and local 
authorities were notified of the proposed ex- 
ercises. But, as was frequently the case, a 
number of Japanese civilians were in the 
area gathering empty brass cartridge cases 
at the time of the incident, These civilians 
had created such a risk of injury to them- 
selves in the morning exercises when live am- 
munition was used that the American offi- 
cer in charge withdrew live ammunition from 
the troops prior to the afternoon exercises. 
In the interval between two simulated at- 
tacks during the afternoon, Girard and an- 
other soldier, Sp3c. Victor M. Nickel, were 
ordered by their platoon leader, a lieutenant, 
to guard a machinegun and several fleld 
jackets at the top of a hill. Girard and 
Nickel were not issued live ammunition for 
this duty. 

It was while these soldiers were perform- 
ing this duty that the incident occurred. 
Mrs. Naka Sakal, a Japanese civilian, died 
& few moments after being hit in the back 
by an empty brass rifie shell case fired by 
Girard from his rifle grenade launcher. She 
was not over 30 yards from Girard and was 
going away from him when he fired the rifle. 
Girard had previously fired similarly in the 
vicinity of a Japanese man, who was not hit. 

Girdard’s action in firing empty shell cases 
from the rifle grenade launcher was not au- 
thorized. He asserted that he fired from 
the waist, intending only to frighten the 
Japanese civilians. Others stated, but Girard 
denied, that empty shell cases were thrown 
out to entice the Japanese to approach, 

Under the United States-Japanese Security 


Treaty and article XVII of the administrative 


agreement under that treaty, as established 
by the protocol adopted September 23, 1953, 
the authorities of Japan have the prior right 
to jurisdiction to try members of the United 
States Armed Forces for an injury caused 
to a Japanese national, unless such injury 
is one arising out of any act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty. 

The Japanese authorities have taken the 
position that Girard's action in firing the 
shell cases was outside the scope of his 
guard duty and was, therefore, not done in 
the performance of official duty. 

The commanding general of Girard’s divi- 
sion certified that Girard’s action was done 
in the performance of official duty. 

In accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished under the treaty and administra- 
tive agreement, the disputed matter was, on 
March 7, 1957, taken before the joint United 
States-Japan committee established under 
the provisions of the treaty and adminis- 
trative agreement previously referred to. 

Various meetings were held between the 
United States and Japanese representatives 
on the joint committee. As is customary, 
a representative of the American Embassy 
in Tokyo also attended these meetings in 
the capacity of observer. Both sides con- 
tinued to press their respective claims to 
primary jurisdiction, and the committee was 
unable to reach agreement. 

The commanding general, Far East Com- 
mand, reported the facts to the Department 
of the Army, the executive agent for the 
Department of Defense, The Department of 
Defense considered having the joint com- 
mittee refer the matter in dispute to the 
two Governments for settlement, but re- 
jected this procedure as inadvisable under 
the circumstances. Department of Defense 
instructions were accordingly issued, through 
the Department of the Army, to the Far East 
Command to the effect that the United States 
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representative on the joint committee should 
continue to press the claim for jurisdiction, 
but that, in case of continued deadlock, 
he was authorized to waive jurisdiction to 
Japan. After 3 weeks of additional nego- 
tiations, the United States representative 
waived jurisdiction in the name of the 
United States. 

Girard was subsequently indicted by the 
Japanese judicial authorities for causing a 
death by wounding—the least serious homi- 
cide charge for which he could have been 
indicted under Japanese law. In determin- 
ing whether Girard’s actions were in viola- 
tion of law, all the facts, as presented by 
both sides, must now be weighed by the 
Japanese court, Just as they would by a 
United States court-martial, if trial were 
held under United States jurisdiction . 

In accordance with Public Law 1777 of 
the 84th Congress, the United States Gov- 
ernment will pay for counsel chosen by 
Girard to defend him in this trial. Pur- 
suant to the administrative agreement un- 
der the Japanese treaty, Girard will be guar- 
anteed a prompt trial, the right to have re- 
presentation by counsel satisfactory to hiny, 
full information as to all charges against 
him, the right to confront all witnesses, 
the right to have his witnesses compelled to 
attend court, the right to have a competent 
interpreter, the right of communication with 
United States authorities, and the presence 
of a United States representative as an offi- 
cial observer at the trial. This observer is 
required to report to United States authori- 
ties on all aspects of the trial and the fair- 
ness of the court proceedings, 

The United States authorities will, of 
course, see that all evidence is available to 
Girard and his counsel, and will render 
every proper assistance to him and his coun- 
sel in protection of his rights. 

United States troops are stationed in 
Many countries as part of our own national 
defense and to help strengthen the free 
world struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism. The matter of jurisdiction in cases of 
offenses against the laws of host countries, 
whether by our servicemen abroad or by 
servicemen of other countries in the United 
States, is dealt with by mutual agreements, 

In the operation of this system in Japan 
there has been the greatest mreasure of 
mutual trust and cooperation. Since the 
present arrangement became effective in 
October 1953, Japan, in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases in which it had pri- 
mary right to try American personnel, has 
waived that right in favor of United States 
action. There is every reason to believe that 
trial of United States Army Sp3c. William 
S. Girard in the Japanese courts will be con- 
ducted with the utmost fairness. 


Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the June 
1, 1957, issue of the Lynchburg News, 
concerning the item-veto power in sup- 
port of which several of us who authored 
the bills on the subject have recently 
been testifying before the Willis Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 
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Wary Concress BALES 

The item-veto power for which President 
Eisenhower has recently asked the Congress, 
and which Presidents before him have rec- 
ommended, is one of those things that makes 
such good sense that the wonder is that it 
was not done long ago. Everybody has 
talked about it, everybody has approved it 
in principle, and nobody has done anything 
about it. It is still in the talk stage and 
seems likely to remain there for an indefinite 
time to come. 

The item veto is aimed at one of the oldest 
evils in the Congress—the pork barrel, Un- 
der the law requiring the President to accept 
or reject an omnibus appropriation bill in 
whole, to take it or leave it, a President has 
generally left it with strong words that 
break no pork-barrel staves. The result is 
that when several legislators join together 
to add one appropriation to the bill they 
succeed because there are other legislators 
waiting with their pet little appropriations 
and don’t want to antagonize anybody. “You 
tickle me and I'll tickle you" and let the tax- 
payer foot the bill. The President is helpless. 
He can't veto these little vote-getting expend- 
itures without vetoing the whole measure 
which contains the appropriations necessary 
for the operation of the Government. 

The laws of 40 of the 48 States empower 
the Governor to veto items in a measure 
without having to veto it all, and no State 
has returned to the old money-wasting sys- 
tem. In Virginia no one has really ever 
dreamed of going backward. But in the 
Congress of the United States it is different, 
‘The Congressmen have easy access to a big, 
fat pork barrel and have no idea of blocking 
it. And that’s why it’s not a wonder that 
while everybody talks about doing some- 
thing about it nobody does. 

In Virginia and many other States a roll 
call yote on every piece of major legislation 
is required for final enactment, and we hear 
of no calls for changing that system of keep- 
ing tab on how the legislators vote. But in 
the Congress of the United States it is dif- 
ferent. Many measures of importance are 
passed and sent to the White House by a 
voice vote. That is to say, in such instances 
the Congressman is not required to put him- 
self on record, something supposedly an es- 
sential part of the democratic process. 
Sometimes Congressmen don’t want their 
constituents to know how they vote and 
sometimes they can prevent them from 
knowing when they do not have to stand up 
and be Identified. Nobody openly defends 
this system but every Congressman expects 
some day he may want to take advantage of 
it. So shifting from secrecy to openness isn’t 
an easy thing to do, and hasn't yet been done 
in the Congress. 

So here are two things that make sense 
but aren't done and, it seems likely, never 
will be done and the reasons in both cases 
are simple, There's nothing to wonder about 
at all, 


Resolution on Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, group 224, Natrona, Pa., petition- 
ing the Government of the United States 
to render economic and technical assist- 
ance to Poland: 
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RESOLUTION ON Am TO POLAND 


Whereas the courageous fight for freedom 
waged by the Polish people inside of Poland 
has gained for them admiration all over 
the free world; and 

Whereas the emancipation from Soviet 
domination achieved after the mass demon- 
strations in Poland in October 1956 is only 
of limited extent; and 

Whereas the reforms introduced by the 
present regime since its accession to power 
represents, in fact, a strong deviation from 
the orthodox Communist doctrine, as pro- 
claimed and followed by the Kremlin; and 

Whereas we must, after all, recognize the 
humanitarian principles transcend that form 
of government; and 

Whereas the people of Poland at this mo- 
ment face a war not of bullets, but a struggle 
for their very existence; and 

Whereas the western allies forgot geogra- 
phy, and forgot that Poland is historically 
the bulwark of the Christian West against 
Asiatic barbarism; and 

Whereas upon every battlefield of World 
War II Polish blood was shed without stint, 
in the cause of a free fatherland which the 
allies of Poland were legally committed by 
treaty to restore; and 

Whereas families of Polish soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen killed in the battle of Britain, 
at Monte Casino, at Alamein, in Burma, and 
in the Pacific mourn their dead, frequently 
in dire financial straits, as do the surviv- 
ing relatives of Polish officers murdered in 
the notorious Katyn massacre; and 

Whereas these Polish citizens today lack 
food, fuel, and the barest amenities of com- 
fort; and 

Whereas these great people have been op- 
pressed, looted, robbed, and driven to des- 
peration by lack of basic necessities of life 
as demonstrated by the Poznan uprising 
which sparked other revolts; and 

Whereas millions of gift parcels of food- 
stuffs, clothing, and drugs were shipped by 
Polish-Americans to their destitute relatives 
but today this zeal is thwarted by the im- 
position of prohibitive import duties, which 
few of the intended recipients can afford to 
pay; and Í 

Whereas the people of Poland have always 
been among our stanchest friends whose 
ancestors have stood in ranks with George 
Washington in the War of the American Rev- 
olution and all wars since, in which the 
United States was involved; and i 

Whereas these people have participated in 
the development of our great American econ- 
omy as we Know it today; and 

Whereas there is little danger that Soviet 
Russia would profit directly or indirectly 
from any economic and technical assistance 
given Poland under her present regime, and 
a realistic appraisal of the situation points 
rather in an opposite direction: Wherefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, group 224, assembled 
in convention on Sunday, April 14, 1957, in 
Natrona, Pa., call upon and strongly urge the 
United States Government to give financial 
aid and economic assistance to the down- 
trodden people of Poland, and that it is in 
the interest of the United States, as the ac- 
knowledged leader of the free world in its 
fight against communism, that adequate eco- 
nomic help be given to Poland at this partic- 
ularly propitious and crucial moment; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: Hon, JOSEPH CLARK, 
United States Senator: Hon. Eowarp MARTIN, 
United States Senator; Hon. ROBERT J. COR- 
BETT, Congressman. 

PoLIs ROMAN CATHOLIC Union, 
GROUP 224, 
WALTER BARANOWSKI, President. 
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Address by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at the 71st Commencement Exer- 
cises of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., June 1, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on June 1, 1957, to attend the 
qist commencement exercises of the 
United States Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, Conn. Mrs. Dellay and 
our grandson, Vincent John, accompa- 
nied me. We were cordially received 
and so impressed by the ceremony and 
the address of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. Fred C. Scribner, Jr., 
that I have asked unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Scribner's address printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD so that his outstanding remarks may 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

We meet this morning in historic New 
England to write another major chapter in 
the record of this academy. I am grateful 
for the opportunity which tradition and your 
invitation have given to me to participate in 
this important event. The presence of 
members of the Treasury Department at this 
commencement emphasizes once more the 
importance of your school and your service 
in Treasury tradition and operations. 

This Department, of which we are all a 
part, has been described as being responsible 
for more varied and diversified activities of 
major importance than any other govern- 
mental department in this or any other 
country. 

We collect the revenue. This means the 
collection of income taxes from more than 
60 million Americans, as well as the collec- 
tion of excise, social security, and other 
taxes. We operate the customs through 
which all persons and shipments of com- 
modities entering the United States must be 
cleared. In 1956 a record number of more 
than 128 million people were cleared through 
customs. We are required to manage the 
public debt which now stands at approxi- 
mately $274 billion. Through the Secret 
Service we guard and protect the President 
of the United States and his family, one of 
the most responsible duties in the Govern- 
ment. We operate the mint, the Bureau. of 
Engraving and Printing, keep the accounts 
of the United States, do our best to prevent 
the use and distribution of narcotics, and 
carry out hundreds of other functions. 

Through your operation under the Treas- 
ury we have responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of maritime laws and the provision of 
marine safety. Your service from its earliest 
days has been a strong right arm of the 
Treasury. 

The Revenue Marine Service was author- 
ized by the First Congress at the urging of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, whose bicentennial we celebrate 
this yeay. That service was essential in 1790 
to guarantee the solvency of the new Nation 
by the prevention of tax evasion through 
smuggling. The marine service with 10 ves- 
sels did its job well. Ever since the Coast 
Guard has been called upon to do difficult 
and essential tasks, It always responds. 
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Alexander Hamilton is, in a sense, respon- 
sible for the ability of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Coast Guard to give you the 
education and training which you have re- 
Ceived at this institution. We are indebted 
to him for his vision in establishing the fore- 

runner of our Coast Guard service. As part 
Of the year-long bicentennial celebration we 
might well have designated this the Hamil- 
ton class of the Coast Guard Academy. 

A study of his life and service would be 
® source of real inspiration to you as you 
begin your own careers as officers of the 
United States. Hamilton was a most ambi- 
tious man. He was not, however, ambitious 
for great wealth or for powerful position. 
He desired rather to build something which 
Would endure for the lasting benefit of his 
Country. He set an example of country over 
Self and public service over private profit 
which we can emulate to the benefit of our- 
Selves and the people whom we seek to 
Serve, 

Not only do we of the Treasury take the 
Utmost pride and satisfaction in your con- 
tributions to your country, both in time of 
Peace and in days of conflict, but, in like 
fashion, the American people have a tre- 
mendous and deeply felt affection and esteem 
for this seagoing service which you repre- 
Sent. Yours is indeed a unique organiza- 
tion—a military organization which is fully 
functioning and in active status In peace as 
Well as in war; a highly specialized, techni- 
Cally trained service which each day brings 
to our people and the visitors to these shores 
the many essential services which you and 
you alone are trained to provide. 

Since the undeclared war with France in 
1798 through the hostilities in Korea, the 
Coast Guard has been an important part of 
the country's fighting forces. Vessels and 
men of this service have written distin- 
guished records wherever they have been 
Called upon for combat service. 

Equally great is your record of service to 
humanity in times of peace. 

In the coastal areas of our country—yes, 
in all sections of our Nation—when disaster 
Strikes our people think at once of the United 
States Coast Guard, and vou are there 
Promptly, You are there if the call is for a 
dangerous rescue far at sea. You are there 
When word comes that one of the hundreds 
Of planes which daily approach our shores is 
in trouble and needs escorting. You are 
there if major floods require the removal of 
Marooned men, women, and children. You 
are there when a helicopter is needed to 
bring a sick or injured seaman from the sea 
for hospitalization. You are there if a small 
Sailboat in Casco Bay has overturned. 

One cannot live on the shores of New 
England and be very far from a Coast Guard 
Station. Your installations and men are 
known to us as neighbors and admired and 
Tespected as we admire and respect all who 
follow the sea. We know from firsthand 
obsdrvation your daily service to those who 
travel by sea, and we witness your many res- 
Cue operations—some dramatic—but many 
Unheralded although of equal importance to 
those involved. We know, too, that your sid 
does not ask the nationality or the religion 
ot these who need your help. Perhaps more 
than anywhere else, the brotherhood of man 
is practiced at sea. 

In the past few months, as in prior years, 
Many records of heroic deeds have been writ- 
ten into the annals of this service. Coast 
Guard men and equipment saved hundreds 
Of lives in the New England and California 
floods of 1955. You well remember the thrill- 
ing rescue by the Pontchartrain of the 31 
People on board the Pan American aircraft 
which ditched in the Pacific last October 
after the plane had spent part of the night 
Circling that Coast Guard ocean station ves- 
sel. Acting under even more adverse condi- 
tions, the Chincoteague rescued 33 crewmen 
from the Helga Bolten just 2 weeks later. 
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Less than a month ago the cutter Duane on 
ocean station Echo in the Atlantic, rescued 
the entire crew of the freighter Bornholm 
when it became necessary for that crew to 
abandon ship in heavy weather. 

One cannot meet here this day, not far 
from the first settlement in this north coun- 
try and in this beautiful spot, mindful as 
we are of the hundreds of your brother offi- 
cers who preceded you, without calling to 
mind the changes which this Nation and the 
world have witnessed since the first vessel of 
the marine service slipped into the water 
shortly after 1790. We call to mind too the 
skill with which this service has adjusted to 
these changes. 

This service has grown and remained vital 
because, through the foresight of its officers 
and those responsible for its course, it has, 
to a remarkable degree, kept pace with the 
needs and demands of those who travel by 
sea and with all those scientific developments 
which will enable you to be a more effective 
service. From sail to steam, from wood to 
steel, from shore patrol and tower to radar, 
from the sea to the air, you have rapidly and 
effectively adopted those changes which have 
kept the service in the forefront of this coun- 
try’s military forces, The first use of wireless 
aboard a service ship was aboard a vessel of 
the lighthouse service. A revenue cutter, the 
Grant, was the first United States ship to em- 
ploy wireless for tactical purposes. Radar 
was quickly and effectively adopted by the 
service at the earliest possible date. 

You played & prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the famous electronic system 
known as Loran or long-range aid to navi- 
gation which was born shortly before our 
entry into World War II. Loran was of in- 
estimable value in that effort. By 1956, 49 
Loran stations were being maintained in 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘Thirteen additional stations have 
been or are to be added providing further 
coverage in the Caribbean area and at the 
northern and southern approaches of the 
vital Panama Canal. 

Tou have been quick to serve not only at 
home, but also to ald other peoples through- 
out the world. 

In the last decade the Coast Guard has 
assisted many foreign nations in establish- 
ing and training organizations similar in 
purpose and scope to our own service. Your 
service has given foreign representatives the 
opportunity to study at Coast Guard schools, 
training stations, and installations and 
gather ideas to take back to their own lands. 
You have furnished vessels for service in 
foreign countries. 4 

In 1946, at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Coast Guard furnished a detail 
to aid the new Government of South Korea 
in the creation of a Korean coast guard. 

Today a Coast Guard detail is in Liberia 
training native personnel in the operation 
of 40-foot patrol boats, furnished to that 
Government by the United States. 

Assistance from this seryice has gone to 
Portugal, the Philippines, Formosa, Thal- 
land, Brazil, Argentina, Costa Rica, Spain, 
Greece, and many other countries, Inter- 
governmental cooperation of this type puts 
into active practice our President's desire to 
bring closer the people of all the world and 
is a valuable contribution to maritime safety 
and world peace. 

Now this class of 1957 comes to add its 
names to the roll of Coast Guard leaders 
and to carry on in the flelds of service at 
peace and at war, at home and abroad, which 
I have so hurriedly sketched. We are proud 
of this class and you have every reason to 
share this pride. 

Some 5 years ago thousands of American 
boys, who had already marked themselves as 
more than average young men by the com- 
pletion of a secondary school education, be- 
gan to think of this Academy and of service 
in the Coast Guard. More than a thousand 
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completed their preliminary papers and pre- 
sented themselves for examination for ad- 
mission to this class. Out of every 6 who 
stood for the examinations only 1 was chosen, 
And so, 197 were accepted to undertake this 
difficult Coast Guard training approxi- 
mately 4 years ago; a training requiring ex- 
ceptional physical and mental capacity. 
Two-thirds of the class did not survive the 
rigorous requirements you have completed. 
Your records which have brought each of 
you, after matching you in competition with 
your fellows, to this point justifies my great 
confidence in the capabilities and the future 
of those who constitute this class. We 
know that you fully appreciate the capacities 
which you possess, the demands made on you 
by the courses which you have completed, 
and your prospects for the future. 

We do, however, expect far more from you 
than was demanded of those who sat in your 
places in earlier years. No longer will it be 
sufficient to know and to do well the daily 
tasks of your appointed rounds. 

My generation has discovered the means 
whereby man can destroy himself. This Na- 
tion and other nations now hold the almost 
incomprehensible power developed by atomic 
science. We leave this awesome heritage to 
you. It will be for you, our leaders of to- 
morrow, to make certain that man's ability to 
live with man catches up with man's ability 
to destroy himself. f 

This calls for concern by all Americans, in 
service or out, with world events everywhere, 
We must now know and understand not only 
the hopes and ambitions of our own people, 
but of the peoples of Asia, of Africa, yes, of 
the world. This is not a knowledge for some- 
one else to acquire. This is not a problem for 
someone else to solve. The fact that you are 
about to become commissioned officers of the 
United States does not entitle you to turn 
away from the demands of this problem, 
It's your problem and my problem. 

Force must be replaced as a means of 
settling international disputes. To meet 
this challenge we must be concerned with 
the stirrings of people who today seek for 
themselves the privileges they have now 
learned can be held and treasured by free 
men everywhere. We are indeed one world, 
We are called to the labors which this fact 
entails. Our people must fully realize the 
burden which this Nation, the leader of the 
free world, now has as it strives to lead the 
peoples of the world to the goal of lasting 
peace. 

We might wish this burden was not ours. 
Such wishing will solve no problems. Every 
American must share the burden. He must 
keep alert to developments everywhere in the 
world. He must, in his small way, do to the 
best of his ability that which he can to solve 
the probiems of this atomic age. 

It is because I believe you are to be leaders 
in your generation, because of the amazing 
record of this service in recognizing new 
demands created by the advances of science, 
because men of the sea have always seen the 
need to cooperate with other nations and 
other peoples, and because in serving hu- 
manity your predecessors have not been con- 
cerned with race, color, or creed but only 
with the needs of those in peril, that I have 
discussed with you this new and heavy / 
burden which my generation has passed to 
you and the responsibilities which will be 
yours. = 

The problems are not easy and the solu- 
tions are not readily at hand, but the job 
can and will be done. 

I voice here to you the hope which our 
great President so eloquently e in 
his second inaugural address, He then said: 

“So we voice our hope and our belief that 
we can help to heal this divided world. Thus 
may the nations cease to live in trembling 
before the menace of force, Thus may the 
weight of fear and the weight of arms be 
taken from the burdened shoulders of man- 
kind. This, nothing less, is the labor to 
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which we are called and our strength dedi- 
cated.” 

Shortly, the class of 1957 will take the 
time-honored and traditional oath admin- 
istered to commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard. You wil) join the ranks of thousands 
of brother officers, past and present, who in 
their time in this beloved place have stood 
with pride and pledged “both their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor“ to 
this service and to our country. 

West Point each year pays tribute with 
understandable pride to its “long gray line.“ 
You, too, have your line. Your “long blue 
line” extending from Hopley Yeaton, and in- 
cluding Alex Fraser, John Faunce, Mike 
Healey, Harry Hamlet, and R. R. Waesche, 
and other Coast Guard greats, right down to 
that noble soul, the anchor man of this class 
of 1957. 

With this ceremony, you take your places 
in the brotherhood of commissioned officers 
of the Coast Guard, Of the Coast Guard, 
perhaps more than any other service, we can 
with full propriety speak the words of 
Shakespeare, We few. we happy few, we 
band of brothers.“ You have earned an 
honored position. May you always be worthy 
of this great tradition, the fine professional 
heritage which will be yours. 

It has been a rare privilege to be present 
at this commencement. In the months and 
years of your service in this vigorous, pro- 
gressive, closely integrated organization, we 
shall depend on your support and assistance 
in the common tasks which we shall under- 
take. I bring you the best wishes of Secre- 
tary Humphrey. Wherever you may serve, 
whatever duty you may undertake, you are 
officers of the United States Coast Guard and 
of the Treasury Department of the United 
States, and we will be with you all the way. 


The Kansas Mental Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II the State of Kansas has 
made amazing strides in the field of 
mental health. The State is now recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in this field. 
A long-range program was started under 
the administration of Senator Frank 
CARLSON, then Governor, in 1947. Since 
that time the people of Kansas have de- 
voted their efforts to a progressive pro- 
gram regarding mental health. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital on 
Saturday, May 11, 1957, indicates the re- 
sults of this excellent work. The people 
who staff our hospitals in Kansas are 
highly qualified, and in addition are most 
dedicated to their work. This letter 
which is referred to in the newspaper 
article speaks for itself: 

LETTER SHOWS APPRECIATION OF TOPEKA 

(Kans.) State HOSPITAL WORK 

Appreciation could not have been expressed 
more sincerely than in a letter received re- 
cently by Dr. Alfred Paul Bay, superintendent 
of Topeka State Hospital. 

The letter was written from a man in 
California, whose mother had been a former 
patient at the hospital. In part, it read: 

Dran Dr. Bar: We always have time to 
find fault, but at the same time we're always 
too busy to write a letter of thanks. 
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“I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you and your fine staff for the loving care 
my mother received when she was a patient 
at your hospital. 

“My sister visited my mother on many oc- 
casions while she was there and gave me a 
fine report on the operation of your hospital, 
and especially the doctors and nurses taking 
care of my mother. 

I am sure if more States, my own included, 
would pattern their State hospitals after your 
hospital in Topeka, this would be a better 
United States to live in. Thanks again. 
Very truly yours.” f: 


Dedication of New Branch Post Office at 
Davenport, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 1, I had the privilege of 
participating in the dedication cere- 
monies for a new branch post office at 
Davenport, Iowa. The speaker at this 
event was the Honorable Bert B. Barnes, 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General. 
His remarks for that occasion. en- 
lightened me on the forward-looking 
program which has been mapped out to 
improve our mail service. With the 
thought that my colleagues will find 
these remarks of interest, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert Mr. Barnes’ speech 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS or Deputy ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL Bert B. BARNES AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE NORTHWEST STATION, DAVENPORT, 
Iowa, June 1, 1957 
Dedication of a new postal facility is al- 

ways a pleasure. It is, believe me, a keen 

personal pleasure to be in Davenport on this 
occasion, and an honor to bring to you the 
greetings and good wishes of Postmaster 

General Arthur E. Summerfield who is en- 

deavoring to give to the American people the 

kind of modern efficient mail service they so 

richly deserve. = x 

TRIBUTE TO DAVENPORT 


This postal facility is symbolic of the 
vigorous, forward-looking spirit of the many 
public-spirited men and women who have 
worked so hard to make this building a 
reality. Among these I want to mention 
specifically Postmaster Kroppach, Mayor 
Beuse, Mr. Henry B. Hook, president, cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Harvey Hoffman, of the 
Davenport Daily Times, and Mr. C. U. Nolan, 
president of the Northwest Davenport Busi- 
nessmen's Association. No doubt there are 
many others whose names should be men- 
tioned. And I am sure you know that none 
of these accomplishments could be realized 
without men like Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
Senator Martin, and Congressman ScHWEN- 
GEL. - 

THE AMERICAN POSTAL SYSTEM 

This dedication is further recognition of 
the great growth of the entire American 
postal system, and the contribution of that 
system to the development of the expanding 
American economy. Without such com- 
munications, this country could never have 
developed its increasing pace of progress, its 
higher and higher standards of living. 

Let me give you some dimensions of the 
American Postal Service: 
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In our 37,000 post offices we will handle 
about $23 billion this year. We will sell 
more than 24 billion stamps in spite of the 
fact that more than half of our mail is 
handied under permit by use of postage 
meter machines or otherwise. Our 32,000 
rural letter carriers will travel more than a 
million and a half miles each working day. 
We will operate 85,000 vehicles, the largest 
motor vehicle fleet in the world. 

This year, our 508,000 postal employees 
will handie nearly 60 billion pieces of mail— 
far more than all of the rest of the world 
combined. 

The Census Bureau reports that in a re- 
cent 12-month period, 1 out of every 5 per- 
sons in this Nation changed his address— 
a staggering total of 33 million people moved 
in one 12-month period nraking postal ad- 
justments necessary. I think anyone will 
agree that this is big business. And it is a 
growing business—one that has doubled in 
the last 20 years and which is still expand- 
ing at a consistent and regular rate. In 10 
years we expect our volume to be more than 
70 billion pieces and we will be furnishing 
service for an estimated United States pop- 
ulation of about 200 million people. 


POSTAL MODERNIZATION 


All of this shows that your postal service 
must be dynamic and progressive to keep up 
with the Nation's vital needs now and in 
the years ahead. To meet these needs Post- 
master General Summerfield embarked on a 
program which is the most revolutionary 
in the history of the American Postal Serv- 
ice. He has established the foundation for 
the postal service of tomorrow. The fruits 
of this program are becoming more and more 
apparent. This is one building of many we 
are having constructed under our leasing 
program—in fact they are being contracted . 
for at the rate of about two each working 
day. And buildings are only one phase of 
the massive reorganization of your postal 
service. 

Service has been improved in many ways. 
We made some bold alterations in our trans- 
portation patterns to speed the mall. We 
expanded the use of highway post offices, 
trucks, and buses, when these surface car- 
riers could deliver the mall faster than the 
trains. 

As you know, we have been experimenting 
with flying regular 3-cent letters by airplane 
on a space available basis. The experiment 
has been a tremendous success and last year 
more than a billion first-class letters arrived 
24 to 48 hours earlier than they otherwise 
would have. And this was done without 
increasing our cost. 

To meet the service needs caused by the 
growth and spreading of our cities, we have 
added in 4 years the equivalent of 20,000 
new carrier routes, serving approximately 
5 million more families and 800,000 addi- 
tional business firms. 

There have been many changes in mailing 
procedures for the public, and every change 
has been an improvement aimed at stream- 
lining the service and making it easier to 
use and more efficient. We have added new 
services long needed, such as certified mail 
at less cost than registered mail and combi- 
nation mail to permit mixing of letters and 
parcels. 

We have given the postal service a New 
Look. You are now seeing the new modern 
lobby counter for ease in conducting postal 
business, the eye-saving fluorescent lighting, 
new equipment, electric tying machines, 
conveyor belts, as well as sparkling red, white, 
and blue collection boxes and trucks, and 
the new uniforms for letter carriers and other 
employees who are required to wear uni- 
forms. And, to show that we haven't over- 
looked anything, we have retired the tradi- 
tional scratchy post-office pen and replaced 
it with modern ball points. 

While we have been doing all this, we 
haven't ignored the human element—the 
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Welfare of our dedicated postal employees. 
With the help of the Congress, we have an 
entirely new pay plan, with incentives and 
opportunities for promotion, low-cost group 
life insurance, liberal retirement and sur- 
Vivorship benefits, uniform allowances, and 
Unemployment compensation. 
More payments are authorized for sugges- 
made and adopted. Competitive ex- 
&aminations are held for promotion to most 
first-line supervisory positions. Employee 
and understanding are improved 
ugh a variety of training programs. 
We have better working conditions through 
Rew buildings, improved heating, lighting, 
Ventilation, and color arrangements, new 
Vehicles, office machines, rest bars, caddy 
Carts, and various automatic equipment. 
has also been done to make work 
Safer for all. Our safety program, for ex- 
&mple, has reduced our motor-vehicle-acci- 
dent rate by more than two-thirds. We are 
Biving our management and our employees 
the techniques and tools they need to do an 
eficient job. 

Our office of research and engineering has 
inaugurated an unprecedented program of 
Scientific research and development to give 

improvements such as machines to face 
and cancel mail, to sort mail, to read ad- 
electronically, and to otherwise ex- 

pedite the movement of the mail. Some of 
these machines are already in pilot operation. 

For example, the first automatic letter- 
Sorting machine ever installed in the Ameri- 
can postal system was officially put into op- 
eration recently. This machine, sorting mail 
for 300 destinations at the mere touch of 

is a major breakthrough from the past. 

We are doing other things. In Baltimore, 
Md., for example, we already have the first 

parcel-post sorting machine with 
an electronic memory system. In Detroit, 
Mich., conveyors move letters effortlessly 
trom workspace to workspace on the post- 
Office In. cooperation with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and 11 American 
we are developing many other postal 
Machines of tomorrow. X 

Electronic brains will read addresses on 

mall, remember tens of thousands of items, 


to size, automatically locate and cancel the 
Stamps, and postmark the mall. 

Our program is paying off, not only in serv- 
ice improvement but in cost reduction. Let 
Me give you three simple statistics: 

1. Within less than 3 years we reduced our 
transportation costs by approximately $50 
meet on a comparable basis—or 1214 per- 

mt. 


2. Our accounting and financial reorgan- 
tion has reduced unnecessary manual 

bookkeeping, resulting in the sayings of mil- 
ns of dollars each year. 

8. During the current fiscal year we will 
handje 18 percent more mail than in 1953 
and we will do it with less hours of work, 
except for the increase in city carriers to 
improve service in growing urban and subur- 
ban areas. y 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT AND POSTAL RATES 


In solving our financial problem, however, 
We still have a long way to go. In 1952, the 
Year before we took office, the reported postal 
deficit was $720 million. That was $214 mil- 
lion every working day. At the end of the 
Current fiscal year the basic comparable 
deneit will be about §211 million. How- 
ever, due to newly added costs of $304 million 
annually consisting of such items as salary 
and rail rate increases our deficit at the 
end of this year will be about $515 million: 

Of course, the deficit is still far too high. 
It is high because postal rates are virtually 
the same as they were in 1932, and our postal 
dosts have doubled in the last 25 years. We 
are paying 1957 prices for the things we pur- 
U 
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chase, and we are charging 1932 prices for 
the things that we sell. ` 

That's why we are asking Congress again 
this year to grant us modest increases in the 
postage rates. Without a rate increase, de- 
spite all our efforts, the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1958 will amount to about $651 million. 

In the last 12 years postal deficits have 
totaled more than 85 billion which means 
that we have added that much to our na- 
tional debt. We think that there is no ex- 
euse in the world for expecting our children 
and our childrens’ children to pay our postal 
bills for us. And many polls have shown 
that the American people agree with us and 
are willing for the rates to be increased. 


OPERATING FUNDS 


All postal receipts are deposited in the 
United States Treasury. The only operating 
funds we have are those appropriated by the 
Congress. I am sure you are aware of the 
difficulty we have experienced in our effort 
to secure sufficient funds with which to 
properly operate the postal service this fiscal 
year. Finally a supplemental amount of 841 
million, instead of the $47 million requested, 
was appropriated. 

As result of this lack of funds we have 
made very few extensions to the city and 
rural delivery services since February 15 and 
some of the curtailments started on April 13 
are still in effect. By June 30 there will be 
somewhere between three hundred and four 
hundred thousand families and thousands of 
small-business concerns in surburban areas 
without suitable mail service. 

Unless we receive a supplemental appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1958. additional 
curtailments of service will be necessary 
soon. 

We have done everything possible each 
year to submit an absolutely honest esti- 
mate of our needs, with no inflating or pad- 
ding. You will be interested in knowing 
that at the end of fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 
1955 we returned to the Treasury of the 
United States $84 million; $109 million, and 
$43 million, respectively, or a total of $236 
million. During 1956 we requested and re- 
ceived a supplemental appropriation of $16 
million and during the current fiscal year 
we needed $47 million and received $41 mil- 
lion. These amounts were needed due to 
added costs, a tremendously increased volume 
of mail and an unusual spreading in city 
population over which we had no control.. 

When you consider the fact that we have 
an annual budget of approximately $3 bil- 
lion, it is amazing how close our estimates 
have been to our actual needs. No one is 
more anxious to reduce expenditures than 
are we and we will continue to operate as 
economically as possible and hope that we 
are not forced to further inconvenience our 
patrons. 

A SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 

And now, as a conclusion, I come to per- 
haps the most important point of significance 
about our meeting here today. 

It is the one thought that we as American 
citizens should hold paramount in our minds 
as we dedicate this postal station, and that 
is the meaning and value of our postal sys- 
tem as a symbol of American freedom. 

We all know the human importance of the 
postal service—the way in which we are 
privileged to be the means of holding scat- 
tered familles together, of giving comfort and 
love and news to all the peoples of the world. 

It has helped foster the material progress 
of civilization. It is-the handmaiden of our 
great free press and has served well the 
cause of democracy. 

Consider this for a moment—tyranny and a 
free and uncensored postal system cannot 
exist in nature together. In the sick and 
sunless lands behind the Iron Curtain, there 
is no such freedom as we enjoy and take for 


granted. 
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Think what any one of the 800 million 
slaves of the totalitarian despots would give 
for just a small touch of our God-given free- 
dom to write without fear or reprisal, 

That's why we must strive to make of our 
postal service the greatest system of com- 
munications, the pride of free men every- 
where and the despair of despots—for the 
better and stronger we make it, the more 
secure will we all be. If we preserve this 
freedom, all the other freedoms are safe. 

So with this in mind—it is a great honor 
and a privilege for me to declare this latest 
example of national progress in our postal 
system—the northwest station of the Daven- 
port Post Office—open for business beginning 
next Monday morning. 

Thank you. 


Contrasts in Costs: American Ships and 
Their Foreign Competitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 31, 1957, there appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce an article com- 
paring the costs of construction of 2 
new ships, 1 the Matson Line’s Matsonia, 
and the other the Swedish-American 
Line’s Gripsholm. . 

The article points up rather well one 
of the difficulties which the operator of 
American-built ships must overcome 
when competing with operators of for- 
eign-built ships. Accordingly, I incor- 
porate it as a part of these remarks: 
SHIPPING OUTLOOK: SOME CONTRASTS IN COSTS 

(By Edward P. Tastrom) ~~ 

The port of New York during the past 10 
days has played host to several new vessels 
ranging from maritime training school ships 
to new passenger liners. 

Two of the maiden voyage arrivals deserve 
particular notice because of the contrasts 
which they offer that pinpoint the question 
of shipbuilding costs. 

First, let us take a Jook at the Matson 
Line's Matsonia, This is an 18,600 gross ton 
reconyersion job done in an American ship- 
yard at a cost of $20 million. The result 
is a handsome ship of which both the yard 
and the line can be proud. 

Now let us turn to the Swedish-American 
Line’s new Gripsholm, which arrived here a 
few days later. This is a 23,190-gross-ton 
passenger liner, beautifully turned out in 
every respect. She was built new from the 
keel up at Italian yards, at an estimated cost 
of $14 million. 

What this all adds up to is that the Swedish 
owners obtained a ship that is 25 percent 
larger at a price that is 30 percent lower than 
the latest addition to the American-flag pas- 
senger fleet. If the Matsonia were built new 
here from the keel up, the cost difference 
would be even greater. 

The facts we have mentioned speak for 
themselves. They mean that without con- 
struction subsidy ald we cannot hope to get 
new American-fiag shipping This is a spe- 
cific example that should be remembered 
and cited whenever the question is raised, 
“Are subsidies necessary?” 

The $6 million difference in construction 
costs means approximately $300,000 higher - 
annual capital charges alone for the Ameri- 
can operator, assuming a 5-percent rate on_ 
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borrowed money. This takes no account of 
higher wage and other operating costs. 

The Swedish Government, it should also 
be noted, is quite realistic in the matter of 
aids to its shipping industry. To insure that 
its merchant marine is kept in a strong con- 
dition and is composed of modern ships, own- 
ers are permitted to accelerate depreciation 
on new vessels. 

The allowance is 30 percent annual writeoff 
of costs. This means that in 3% years the 
cost of any new ship can be written down 
to a nominal book figure or written off in 
Tull. 


The law also provides that during years 
when a shipping company has losses or no 
profits to report the depreciation writeoff 
can be husbanded and resumed when profits 
again permit its application. 

The net result of this is quite obvious. By 
accelerating depreciation, the steamship in- 
dustry in Sweden can build up capital re- 
serves, assuring the lines of some “fat” in the 
lean years and “providing the needed cash 
funds for new construction. This assures a 
strongly entrenched shipping industry that 
can keep itself competitive. 

High costs are an integral part of the Amer- 
ican economic system. This promises to be 
so in the foreseeable future. If we recognize 
this as one of the facts of life, then the only 
question that remains with respect to our 
merchant marine is what we propose to do 
in order to keep it in a strong competitive 
position. Subsidies provide a sensible answer. 


Flour Millers’ Objections to Flour 
Giveaway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include several let- 
ters which I have received in protest to 
the administration of the relief program 
for surplus food, These letters illustrate 
graphically the severe economic penalty 
imposed not only on the flour millers 
but their employees and related local 
businesses. I believe that these people 
deserve consideration of their views: 

CLAFLIN, Kans. 
Congressman J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Claflin has a flour mill, has had 
one for 70 years or more, and It has employed 
up to 30 men at times, and is a big factor in 
the prosperity of the town. 

Now the mill is down to two 4-hour shifts 
a day and the incomes of the employees are 
below a decent living standard. 

The reason: The Federal Government 
give-a-way program of food for the needy. 
Thirteen big mills are making the flour dis- 
tributed from Government aid programs, 
and small mills cannot compete on bids 

With these favored big ones. 

I dont know whether the flour given away 
is produced from surplus wheat in Govern- 
ment warehouses or not. That is imma- 
terial in respect to the effect on the small 
mills. 

You are from a wheat country and State 
and I imagine you are against the program, 
If not you should be, against it, that ts. 

The relief program could be handled by 
issuing script, which would be used to pur- 
chase the flour as needed, and the producers, 
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handlers, and distributors of the flour would 
not lose the business now given to the big 
mills. The script would be redeemed by the 
Government, the money being spread out 
among millers, handlers and grocery stores, 
instead of being given to the big millers, and 
the railroads that haul the flour. 

I have no doubt that there are many other 
mills out here in the wheat country that are 
having the same curtailment of business be- 
cause of the giveaway program of the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Yours truly, 

W. M. Horr. 
CLAFLIN, Kans., May 10, 1957. 
an J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As our Representative I am ask- 
ing you if something could be done about 
the giveaway food program. I'm employed 
at the Claflin Flour Mills and have to bear 
the burden of small pay checks due to the 
little amount of running time, caused by the 
giveaway flour which is shipped directly 
into our trade territory, the smaller mills 
cannot compete with the large plants, and 
the result is we are penalized and have 
to bear the burden of decreased income. 
Salesmen visiting our plant tell us about 
the abuse of this giveaway flour. Perhaps 
the program could be handled py issuing 
script which could be used as money, and 
the distribution would be made through reg- 
ular channels, giving producers, business- 
men, and the transport and distribution 
agencies their usual business. 

Hoping you will make a special effort and 
try to work out a program, that will benefit 
us all, 

Sincerely, 
, FRANK GERSTEUKORN, 


— 


Co; 


Ct. Arx, Kans., May 1, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please take notice that I as an 
employee of the Claflin Flour Mills am work- 
ing very few hours on account of the so- 
called free flour being distributed. Not only 
am I suffering but many other fellow em- 
ployees here as well as in many other 
smaller mill operations. 

As our Representative, we feel you wiil 
do all in your power to find a solution to 
this problem. 

I suggest that the Government program 
could be handled by issuing script which 
could be used as money and distribution 
would be through regular channels giving 
producers, businessmen, and the transport 
and distribution agencies their usual busi- 
ness. 

Thanking you. 

ALEX HEKELE. 
ELEANOR HEKELE. 


CLAFLIN, KANS., April 28, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We would like to highly pro- 
test the flour giveaway program conducted 
by the Government for the last couple of 
vears- 

Since it Is carried on in our trade terri- 
tory the Claflin Flour Milis has been forced 
to run two 4-hour shifts each day, which 
caused a hardship on the mill employees, 
as the mill is small and cannot compete 
with the larger mills in bidding on the Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

If this practice is not discontinued imme- 
diately, most of the small mills in Kansas, 
including your district, will be forced to 
close down. 

We would like to bring this to your per- 
sonal attention and would appreciate any- 
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thing you can do concerning this matter 
A. STEIMEL, 


HERMAN 
Second Miller and President of Local 
160, Claflin, Kans. 


LIONS INTERNATIONAL CLUB, 
Claflin, Kans., May 8, 1957. 
Congressman FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Str: The Lions Club of Claflin is con- 
cerned about the fate of the milling indus- 
try in this area. The local mill is operating 
half time, because of the administration's 
relief program, with which you are no doubt 
familiar. 

This is just one of the many problems re- 
sulting from the Government's attempt to 
get rid of surplus commodities, and in most 
cases the small manufacturer is hurt by 
Government practices. 

We hope you will do all you possibly can 
to remedy this situation. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE E. HUFF, 
Secretary. 


THE CLAFLIN CLARION, 
Claflin, Kans., May 21, 1957. 
Mr. True D. MORSE, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. ' 

Dear Sm: Regarding a letter written by 
you recently to Congressman J. FLOYD BREED- 
ING, of Kansas, I would like to point out s 
few facts. You state that small mills are 
not equipped to process flour to Government 
specifications. Any mill not equipped to 
process any grade of flour would very soon 
be out of business, or would have to switch 
to producing feed entirely. s 

The local mili is owned by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, and can 
produce the finest quality of flour. You 
quote figures on distribution of commodi- 
ties in Kaneas, which has no bearing on this 
ease. The bulk of flour sales from this mill 
have been in the South, mostly Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina. The 
relief program which is the cause of the dif- 
ficulty is most abused in the South. Com- 
modities are given freely, without regard of 
actual need. A cafe operator in southern 
Oklahoma made the remark that he got all 
the flour he needed by trading with people 
who were on relief or were receiving Gov- 
ernment flour regardless of need. In other 
words, surplus flour has become a barter- 
ing medium in some areas. Sugar is an- 
other commodity which is being handled the 
same, apparently. 

The system of relief adopted in most of 
this country makes the salary of the admin- 
instrator directly proportional to the amount 
of relief administered. Naturally, this re- 
sults in a disregard of the actual need of a 
relief client. 

The Claflin flour mill has produced flour 
for the Government surplus program, but 
only in small amounts. 

Because of the loss of their markets in the 
South, this mill is operating on half time, 
with each worker getting only 4 hours per 
day. Eventually half of the workers will 
have to be laid off, in order for the other 
half to make a living wage. 

I doubt very much if the school-lunch 
program or the charitible institutions are 
at fault. It is the careless distribution of 
relief to persons who are not actually in 
need. 

With sincere regards, I remain, 

Wayne E. Horr, Publisher. 

(Copy to Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING.) 

CLAFLIN, Kans., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Representative, Fifth District. 

Dzar Sm: I am writing you to tell you that 
I am opposed to the Government free-flour 
program. It has affected our working time 
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Greatly. Most of this free flour has been 
going to the areas where we sell flour. I am 
employed by the Claflin Four Mills, Claflin, 
Kans. We have been reduced from a 40- 
hour week to 30-hour week and in some 
cases even less. With prices going up this 
cut in earnings Is greatly affecting our liv- 


ing standard. Please consider this matter. 
Thank you. 
7 BERNARD SCHNEWEIS. 
Tribute to War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following item from 
the Wilkes-Barre Pa.) Times-Leader of 
June 1, 1957, appearing in Harrison 
Smith’s column Valley Views: 


TrsuTe ro War Dan 


On each Memorial Day for nearly 4 
decades the traditional ceremony involving 
the destruction of a miniature vessel has 
come to be regarded by Wyoming Valley 
residents as a regular annual feature of 
local services honoring heroes of past wars 
who have given their lives for their country. 

While considered locally as a common- 
Place activity each year, the observance has 
earned an enviable reputation as the Na- 
tion’s most unique Memorial Day tribute. 

According to Michael F. Teresinski, former 
commander and now judge advocate of 
Christian E. Stegmaler Post 50, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the ceremony originated as 
the result of an idea discussed during World 
War I by William P. Williams, trustee of 
General John J. Pershing Post, VFW, as 
Post No. 50 was originally named. 

INITIAL LAUNCHING 

It was on May 30, 1918, shortly after the 
local 109th Field Artillery had landed over- 
seas, that the first miniature battleship 
was launched from the river common, as a 
cannon salute was simultaneously fired. 

Originally, the launching was to pay spe- 
cial tribute to the sailors and marines of 
Luzerne County who lost thelr lives at sea, 
and it was planned that the miniature boat 
should float down the Susquehanna River 
to the Chesapeake Bay and thence into the 
ocean. 


On this first occasion, Secretary of the. 


Navy Daniels came to Wilkes-Barre to de- 
liver the principal Memorial Day address, 
which was witnessed by thousands of spec- 
tators who gathered on the North River 
common opposite Hotel Sterling. 

The first committee to conduct the 
launching program, headed by W. P. WII- 
liams, had as its members Isaac Hess, Sid- 
ney DeLeon, Gustave Johnson, Michael Can- 
yuch, John Casey, Harry Hafner, John Ross, 
and Edward B. Rehill. 

In addition to Pershing Post, No. 50, other 
veterans © tions of the period also 
participated in the ceremony, including a 
large representation from Encampment, No, 
135, Union Veteran Legion. : 

The attractive replica of the then flagship 
of the United States Navy, however, did not 
even reach Nanticoke before it was com- 
mandeered by a group of boys who had ob- 
tained a rowboat and towed the flower-laden 
vessel to the shore. 
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NEARLY REACHED HARRISBURG z 

The next year, due to advance publicity 
in the newspapers, the boat floated nearly 
to Harrisburg before it was again captured 
by some persons fishing in a rowboat, which 
led to the decision by the post committee 
on the following year to blow up the boat 
in midstream as it floated by the reviewing 
stand on the river common, and the firing of 
a cannonade was discontinued. 

To accomplish the destruction of the boat 
a time fuse was set on several sticks of 
dynamite placed in the hull of the small 
boat so that it would explode as it passed 
downstream. On one occasion, however, 
the boat passed out of sight at the bend 
below Wilkes-Barre connecting railroad 
bridge before it exploded, and ever since that 
time, as a safety precaution, the boat is now 
moored to an anchor in the middle of the 
river. 

While first intended as a special salute 
to those Luzerne County navy and marine 
personnel who were lost at sea in the service 
of their country, as the years progressed 
the launching and subsequent sinking of the 
flower-laden vessel eventually became a 
symbol in memory of all servicemen who 
gave their lives in past wars. Instead of 
firing cannons or aerial bombs, which used 
to accompany the launching on each Me- 
morial Day, the incident is now marked 
by three volleys from a firing squad, followed 
by the blowing of taps. 

On each Memorial Day, Wyoming Valley 
can indeed be proud of this tribute to its 
war dead, conceived 39 years ago by Wil- 
liam P. Williams, which, as far as it is 
known, 
throughout the United States. 


Single Service Threatens Anew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 28, 1957: 

SINGLE SERVICE THREATENS ANEW 


One of the most disturbing developments 
of recent months is the growing number of 
well-meaning people being led astray by the 
illusionary advantages of a single military 
service. 

Perhaps the most striking conversion was 
revealed at the recent annual convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington. The 2,000 delegates approved 
without a single dissenting voice a resolu- 
tion calling for Congress to provide Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson with the power 
necessary to complete the unification of the 
Military Establishment.” 

If the Military Establishment was com- 
pletely unified, there would be one supreme 
commander, one service, one uniform, one 
promotion list. 

What do the proponents claim for com- 
plete unification? One argument—it was 
uppermost in the minds of chamber of com- 
merce delegates—is that billions of dollars 
would be saved. The other is that com- 
plete unification would end the interservice 
rows which flare up in the Pentagon from 
time to time. : 

The drive for greater efficiency in the 
armed services has the support of every 


is the only such program held 
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American. In eliminating duplication, a 
completely unified Defense Establishment 
might cut some costs, But in doing away 
with wasteful duplication, there is a ter- 
rible likelihood that essential competition 
would also be destroyed. 

Perhaps there can be greater coordination 
between services. Recent Defense Depart- 
ment attempts to select either the Army's 
Jupiter intermidate-range ballistic missile or 
the Air Force’s Thor IRBM are a good thing. 
But it is highly significant that during this 
decision making, the Navy was authorized 
to accelerate the development of the Polaris, 
another IRBM. Why a third when two 
seemed to be a crowd? Because the Polaris 
will be launched at sea and thus has differ- 


- ent requirements. The Navy had a chance to 


state its own case. 

The idea that unification will end inter- 
service bickering is another mirage. De- 
tense Secretary Wilson has stated that a 
single service “would only force differences 
of opinion to appear in other forms.” Fur- 
thermore, he declares, the “stifling of in- 
telligent discussion for the sake of unanim- 
ity is foreign to our concept of a free society.” 

Here may be the most eloquent argument 
against Prussianizing our Armed Forces. It 
was the defect that Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, warned his 
colleagues about in a recent address. “I 
know of no proposal which, if adopted, would 
place our national security and form of 
Government in greater jeopardy.” 

The whole concept needs to be pushed 
back into the oblivion from which it sprang 
so recently and impetuously. 


Emerson Has à Birthday and a Lesson 


for Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle, (Ind.), Courier- 
‘Times of May 30, 1957: 

EMERSON Has A BIRTHDAY AND A LESSON FOR 
Us—His Wispom Is Just AS APPLICABLE 
Toba as Day He WROTE IT 
This month marks the anniversary of the 

birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. This fam- 

ous early American poet and philosopher 
was born May 25, 1803. It was he who wrote 
those famous and veracious lines: 


“What will you have? 
Pay for it, and take it.” 


How appropriate to s time when our Fed- 
eral Budget is getting a going over. The 
philosopher's observation on life is just as 
true today as it was when he wrote it, The 
only thing that has changed is the sequence, 
In his day you paid for a and then 
took it; today we take it and then we pay 
for it. 

Well, we, the American people, have or- 
dered a lot of stuff, and now the bills are 

in, and so we complain about high 
taxes. We've ordered more benefits for ag- 
riculture and labor, and bigger payment to 
veterans; a big super-duper highway pro- 
gram, housing projects, and school-building 
programs, 


Some of it is necessity and some of it is 
luxury parading in the garb of necessity. 
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Besides this, the cost of everything to the 
Government has risen, just like costs have 
risen for everybody. 

Then there's a lot of money involved in the 
changeover that our defense forces are un- 
dergoing from traditional arms to a nuclear 
fighting force. This involves a lot of scrap- 
ping of old dies and making of new ones, as 
well as replacement of obsolete ships and 
guns with those of the new age. 

The most ridiculous thing in this whole 
clamor to reduce governmental expenses is 
that the guns have been trained on foreign 
aid—our program to win the war with Rus- 
sia by peaceful means. 

In the first place, this program really in- 
volves only about $1 billion out of the total 
budget of about $72 billion. If all of it were 
cut out, the budget would be reduced by 
only one-seventy second. (Foreign aid cur- 
rent request sometimes is listed at $4.4 bil- 
lion, but this includes such items as the cost 
of our own airbases in Spain and Saudi 
Arabia, etc., and is really a military item of 
our own. Stripped of such things, the aid 
that goes to other countries is only about 
$1 billion.) 

Secondly, this item was $6.3 billion in 1949. 
If other things had been reduced like for- 
eign-aid appropriations, we'd have a tax cut 
worth talking about, 

Finally, a lot of plain extravagance and 
waste have been glossed over like they 
weren't there. The Hoover report, for in- 
stance, pointed the way to saving of $544 
billion in governmental administration 
alone. There's something to holler about. 


Speech of Hon. E. L. Forrester, of Georgia, 
Before the Georgia Bar Association, 
Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am glad to include an address delivered 
by our able colleague, the Honorable 
E. L. (Tıc) Forrester, before the Georgia 
Bar Association in Savannah, Ga., on 
May 30, 1957. 

The gentleman from Georgia is an 
able and distinguished lawyer. I am 
glad to be associated with him on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 


The address of Congressman For- 
RESTER should be of particular interest 
at this time because of the so-called 
civil rights bill which will come up be- 
for the House tomorrow. It is as 
follows: 

SPEECH or E, L. (Tic) Forrester, or GEORGIA, 
BEFORE THE GEORGIA Bar ASSOCIATION, 
SAVANNAH, GA, May 30, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, my colleagues of the bench 

and bar of Georgia, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that all 
of us have experienced certain satisfactions 
from our professions, our public life, and 
public service. Over all of the experiences 

I have had over many years the most satisfy- 

ing are those I derived from being just a 

country lawyer and being one of you. One 

of the finest compensations in my life has 
been the privilege of knowing you, working 
with you, sometimes maybe working against 
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you, associating with you, and at all times 
partaking deeply of the generous friend- 
ships which the Georgia bench and bar has 
undeservedly but completely extended me 
through the years. - 

I have always loved the bench and bar 
of Georgia. I always will. I know as a fact 
that there has never been a greater bench 
and bar than the bench and bar of our great 
State. Almost 7 years of service in Congress, 
and during that entire time being a member 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
has further pointed up that positive fact. 

Iam keenly and deeply appreciative of the 
great honor extended me when, in your gen- 
erosity, you permitted me to appear on your 
program. I have looked forward to being 
with you. It is a distinct pleasure to be 
here. Unless I get news from Washington 
that certain legislation is likely to be brought 
upon the floor this week I plan to stay 
through this convention and indulge my 
desire to have the opportunity of fraterniz- 
ing with you and to renew the bonds of 
friendship and affection that we have had 
for each other over the years. 

It is an additional honor, and additional 
privilege, to appear before this convention at 
a time when my warm and genuine friend, 
Howell Hollis, is president. Under Howell’s 
leadership the Georgia Bar Association has 
had one of its most productive and progres- 
sive years, He is an outstanding lawyer, a 
conspicuously brilllant public servant, a man 
of incorruptible integrity, a devoted friend, 
and one whose future demands our brightest 
hopes and fondest expectations. 

Permit me to express my gratitude over the 
splendid but most generous introduction 
by my long-time friend, Ernest Vandiver. 
I have observed Ernest as you have observed 
him, both as a lawyer and as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of our State. He has made a brilliant 
record. He is capable and efficient, the pos- 
sessor of that rare indomitable courage nec- 
essary to support his convictions and a most 
effective champion of the principles in which 
you and I believe. 

It was suggested to me that you would like 
for me to discuss the legislation pending in 


Congress itself under the spurious 
label of “civil rights.” That I will attempt 
to do. 


Those of you who know me, I do not haye 
to assure that I was perfectly happy down in 
the little town of Leesburg. Ga., in the role 
of a country lawyer and solicitor general of 
our judicial circuit. I believe you know that 
I had no desire whatever to leave the section 
of Georgia which had been so kind to me, to 
leave the bench and bar, which had been a 
part of my life, and to take up my abode in 
Washington, other than the desire to try to 
be of assistance in restoring our ancient land- 
marks, to preserve our Constitution, to pre- 
serve our racial integrity and the racial in- 
tegrity of any group or groups which take 
pride in their respective races upon the 
premise that their race is worth preserving. 
To that end I committed myself and to that 
end haye I labored, If, and when, those de- 
sires are to any appreciable extent gratified, 
then I will consider that my work has been 
done and you can certainly expect me to re- 
turn to Georgia for the balance of my days, 
with a generous amount of those remaining 
days being used in associating with you and 
the people who are the bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh. Yes, you can expect me 
then to spend the remainder of my days with 
the people whom I respect, admire, and gen- 
uinely love. 

It so happens that I have been exposed to 
civil-rights iegislation during the entire time 
I have been a Member of Congress. I have 
been on the committee which has handled 
this legislation, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity to know this legislation as fully as 
any man in Congress. In order to discuss 
this legislation with you, it will be necessary 
that we discuss some of the background of 
this legislation, 
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This type of legislation had its inception as 
an aftermath of that terrible War Between 
the States when brothers were arrayed 
against brothers, It had its birth in an era 
of hysteria and at a time when there had not 
been a sufficient cooling period for minds of 
ordinarily reasonable men to act calmly and 
with judgment. Maybe with generosity, 
maybe with truth, we could draw upon that 
principle of legal jurisprudence that persons 
acting under the excitement of passion, with- 
out any mixture of deliberation whatever, 
and without malice, will not be held to the 
same strict accountability to the law as 
would a person acting in a calm atmosphere 
and at a time when irresistible passions were 
not aroused. It is not surprising to lawyers 
that civil-rights legislation was passed short- 
ly after the War Between the States; for our 
legal minds are trained to take into consid- 
eration the infirmities and weaknesses of 
mortal man. Though that legislation was 
unjust and added to the problems of a pros- 
trate section trying to arise from the ashes, 
we can see extenuating circumstances, per- 
haps, and ponder whether that legislation 
was inspired by malice or because of passion 
destroying reason and deliberation. 

Neither is it surprising to lawyers that in 
a few short years, when hot blood had cooled, 
and reason had its sway that Congress on 
its own volition would annual some of that 
legislation and that the United States Su- 
preme Court would void portions of that 
legislation because of its manifest uncon- 
stitutionality. 

It is not surprising to you that by 1875 the 
high-water mark of that era had reached its 
peak and that no further civil-rights legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress since the 
year 1875, and during many years following 
1875 Congress set itself to the task of an- 
nulling some of that legislation and the 
United States Supreme Court rose to the 
occasion and struck down those portions 
that they agreed were offensive to our Con- 
stitution. 


It is surprising to you and surprising to me 
that 50 or 60 years later, and after we had 
become a united nation, indeed, and as com- 
rades in arms had fought to victory through 
two wars—one a world war—and with indica- 
tions that we would be called upon to fight 
other world wars and, if so, the South would 
cover itself with glory and distinction upon 
the battlefield, that agitation again would 
rear its ugly head, and that groups would 
urge, yes demand, that the very legislation 
which was annulled by Congress and the 
very legislation which was struck down by 
our Supreme Court as being unconstitu- 
tional, together with other more offensive 
and stringent legislation completely at odds 
with our Constitution and our philosophies 
would be placed upon the back of our peo- 
ple, despite the fact that we had the same 
Constitution and despite the fact that every 
one admits that those so-called problems 
are disappearing year by year. 

It is to that startling development that I 
ask you as lawyers to address yourselves 
today. 

Just why have our principles of jurispru- 
dence been so rudely upset? Why is it that 
at a time when reason should hold sway and 
hot blood should have long ago cooled, that 
the people of this country are being assaulted 
with fervor unparalleled in our country? We 
do not have to look far to find the answer. 
You need look no further than the 178th 
Georgia Supreme Court Report, pages 832- 
869, in the case of Herndon v. the State. 
There was unfolded the Communist conspi- 
racy to agitate and to overthrow this country 
by force and violence. 

The Georgia court did its duty, convicted 
Herndon, but the United States Supreme 
Court reversed that conviction, I believe, on 
the premise that the State failed to show 
that the defendant and his coconspirators 
intended presently to overthrow our Govern- 
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dently not prepared to hold that the Federal 
Government had preempted the field as the 
Present United States Supreme Court held 
in the Nelson case and thereby striking down 
the laws of the States punishing insurrec- 
tion, or attempts. 

It might be of interest to you to know that 
the Communist Party platform of 1928 set 
Out its demands regarding social and racial 
equality, and that virtually au of those 
demands have been fully met by judicial, ad- 
Ministrative, and executive decrees and that 
the proposed legislation is simply for the 
Purpose of implementing them. 

One of the most unfortunate decisions 
€ver-rendered by the United States Supreme 

was in the case of Missouri v. Holland 
in 1920. There the Court ruled that treaties 
Overruled our Constitution. 

In the report of President Truman's Com- 
Mittee on Civil Rights, issued in 1947, will be 
found the following: 

“It is true that the Federal Government 
does not possess broad, clearly defined dele- 
gated powers to protect civil rights which 
it may exercise at its discretion. A detailed 
examination of the constitutional aspects 
ot the civil-rights problem makes clear that 
very real difficulties lie in the way of Federal 
action in certain areas.” 

Sea let's continue reading; they gleefully 

y: 

“In its recent decision in Missouri v. Hol- 
land in 1920, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress may enact statutes that carry out 
treaty obligations, even where in the absence 
ot a treaty, it has no other power to pass such 
a statute. This doctrine has an obvious im- 
Portance as a possible basis for civil-rights 

tion.“ 

But, read on: 

The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is at present working on a 
detailed international bill of rights designed 
to give more specific meaning to the general 
principie announced in article 55 of the 
charter. If this document is accepted by the 
United States as a member state, an even 
Stronger basis for congressional action under 
the treaty power may be established.” 

In 1949, 8ist Congress, the then Attorney 

1 Tom Clark, now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, made a statement before the 
use Committee on the Judiciary while 
Advocating an omnibus bill encompassing 
Clyil-rights legislation or proposals in every 
field the human mind could conceive of, and 
his entire statement can now be found in 
hearings before subcommittee No. 5, 85th 
Congress Ist session, pages 325-347. 

Mr. Clark made the following statements, 
&mong others: 

“Following the Civil War, a number of 
Clvil-rights statutes were enacted, but over 
the years, through decisions of the Supreme 
Court and congressional action in 1894 and 
1909, the laws implementing the 3 amend- 
Ments (13th, 14th, and 15th) were reduced in 
number and scope,” page 326. 

Also the following: 

“I am not unmindful, of course, that 
Serious questions of constitutionality will be 
urged with regard to some of the provisions 
of this bill. But I am thoroughly satisfied 
that the bill, as drawn, is constitutional. 
It is true that there is a line of decisions 
holding that the 14th amendment relates 
to and is a limitation or prohibition upon 
State action and not upon acts of private in- 
dividuals (Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3); 
U. S. v. Harris (106 U. S. 629); U. S. v. Hodges 
(203 U. S. )) * * However, without 
entering here upon & discussion of whether 
Or not these decisions are controlling or 
Possess present-day validity in this connec- 
tion, it may be pointed out that such a pro- 
Vision punishing persons as individuals need 
Not rest solely upon the 14th amendment. 
Upon p congressional findings of the 
nature set forth in H. R. 4683, the constitu- 
tional basis for this bill would include the 
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ment. Nevertheless, that Court was eyl- 


power to protect all rights flowing from the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the law of nations, the treaty powers under 
the United Nations Charter, the power to 
conduct foreign relations, and the power to 
secure to the States a republican form of 
government, as will as the 14th amendment” 
see page 347. 

On page 329 Mr. Clark said that the legis- 
lation he was proposing would bring about 
a greater awareness of the obligations of 
this Nation as a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Page 334 shows that Mr. Clark pointed out 
that he was removing by his proposed legis- 
lation what appears to be an unnecessary 
technical limitation to citizens, and it may 
be properly urged, at this date, that the 
extension of coverage is in accordance with 
the general public policy of the United 
States, as subscribed to in the United Na- 
tions Charter, to promote respect for, and 
observance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all. 

On page 331 Mr. Clark said that his Civil 
Rights Department has alded the Office of 
the Assistant Solicitor General in cooper- 
ating with the State Department in con- 
nection with United States participation in 
the preparation by the United Nations of 
the universal declaration of human rights, 
and of a proposed covenant to enforce some 
of these rights.” And, on that same page, 
Mr. Clark said that his Civil Rights Division 
assisted in the preparation of amicus curiae 
briefs submitted by his Department to the 
Supreme Court in the restrictive covenant 
cases. All of that is well known to the legal 
fraternity and the pity is that his successors 
have followed in his footsteps. 

Alger Hiss contends that he was virtually 
the architect of the United Nations Charter. 
He may have been the inspiration, but he had 
lots of help. I have in my office a book 
entitled “Review of the United Nations Char- 
ter.“ published pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 126, 83d Congress, Ist session, presented 
by Senator Witey and I believe you can ob- 
tain that work by ordering same from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 
That book ought to be in the library of every 
lawyer in our country. That charter was 
signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
by the United States and 49 other govern- 
ments. It was ratified by the United States 
Senate in July 1945, and ratified by the 
President on August 8, 1945. 

On July 2, 1945, President Truman sub- 
mitted the charter to the Senate for ap- 
proval and among other things said that 
the objectives were, among other things, 
“to achieve universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all men and women without 
distinction as to race, language, or religion.” 
Also, he said, “It seeks to remove the eco- 
nomic and social causes of international 
conflict and unrest.” 

On page 69 of that work, entitled “Pur- 
poses of Legislation,” the committee said 
that “unless we are prepared to take all 
steps which are necessary to effectuate our 
membership in the United Nations, we will 
merely be defeating the hopes of the United 
States and humanity in ratifying the charter. 
The committee feels that the people and the 
Members of the Senate understand clearly 
the consequences and requirements of our 
membership in the United Nations and that 
they are prepared to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of membership in order to enjoy the 
privileges which that membership may ulti- 
mately bring in the form of world security.” 

Pages 247-251 show the universal declara- 
tion of human rights adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, United Nations, December 10, 
1948. Page 251 shows the address of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt before the United Nations 
Committee 3, September 30, 1948. She iden- 
tified herself as Chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission and as a delegate of the 
United States, charged with the responsi- 
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bility of the subject of human rights. In her 
statements she di 

“The importance which my Government 
attaches to the promotion and preservation 
of human rights in general and to this 
declaration in particular has already been 
made amply clear by Secretary Marshall.” 

Also, she said: 

“The United States looks forward to the 
approval of this declaration by the General 
Assembly as one of the great achievements 
of this session, The declaration will serve 
as à challenge to all nations and all peo- 
ples so they will all strive to achieve the 
standards set forth in the declaration. The 
declaration of human rights is of course 
only the first step in the implementation of 
the human-rights program called for by the 
Charter of the United Nations.“ 

On page 253 she said: 

“My Government is nevertheless prepared 
to accept the declaration as it stands and 
we will support its approval without amend- 
ment if other states are ready to follow that 
course.” 

I pause to say to you here that you will 
find the United Nations Charter and the 
universal declaration of human rights of 
great value in your attempts to reconcile any 
recent decisions of our United States 
Supreme Court, with our Constitution and 
the respect you have been taught to have for 
the rule of stare decisis. 

Indeed, Thomas Jefferson said: “If the 
treaty power is unlimited, we have no Con- 
stitution.“ 

If the Missouri v. Holland decision Is cor- 
rect, and I dispute it, or even if the United 
States Supreme Court thinks it is correct, 
then you may be willing as lawyers to con- 
cede that they had some basis for their 
rulings in the famous school case decisions. 
It may be that they were not ignorant of 
stare decisis, but were of the opinion that 
the ruling of Plessy v. Ferguson and other 
cases did not apply, because Plessy v. Fergu- 
son. was applicable to the Constitution only 
and was decided before the United Nations 
Charter overrode our Constitution. 

This thought may be speculated upon with 
interest, inasmuch as in the recent football 
case (Radovich v. National Football League, 
February 25, 1957) the same court refused to 
disturb the decision rendered 25 or more 
years ago holding that baseball was not a 
business under the interstate commerce 
laws, recognizing the rule of stare decisis, 
and suggested that if Congress wished to 
legislate upon that subject Congress had the 
power. 

Indeed, under the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, implementing the United 
Nations Charter, a lawyer can see some kind 
of basis for the rulings that the States ex- 
ceeded their authority in denying admission 
to the bar of applicants confessing that they 
were once upon a time Communists. (Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, art, 2, 
Teading: 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status.”) 

Rulings that passports must be issued to 
suspected Communists might be understood 
under the Charter and the Declaration. 
(See Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
art. 13 (2), reading: 

“Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.“) 

Even the upsetting of Stephen Girard's 
will might not be considered so heinous. 

You are, of course, familiar with the 
Genocide Treaty, adopted by the United 
Nations, December 9, 1948. That was the 
proffered treaty that people, particularly 
lawyers, in the United States became highly 
interested in and opposition developed to 
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ment was proposed. It was never ratified, 
true. Bear in mind, the universal declara- 
tion of human rights did not require rati- 
fication. They are enunciations of charter 
principles. 

The book I have referred to as presented 
by Senator WILEY, page 262, shows a letter 
written by Secretary Dulles to Mrs. Lord, the 
United States Representative before the 
Human Rights Commission, United Nations, 
dated April 3, 1953, saying: 

“The President and I are anxious that you 

a personal message to the Commission, 
We believe that the American people are 
determined to do all within their power to 
make the United Nations become an ever 
more effective agency for promoting, in the 
words of the charter, ‘respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion’.” 

On pages 263-264 Mr. Dulles tells Mrs. Lord 
to say to the Commission that the covenants 
will not be as widely accepted by United 
Nations members as initially anticipated and 
he recommended a change in approach, say- 


“We recognize that in presenting to the 
Commission a change in approach, extended 
discussion will be required in the Commis- 
sion and later in the Economic and Social 
Council ånd General Assembly as well. By 
reason of the considerations referred to 
above, the United States Government has 
reached the conclusion that we should not 
at this time become a party to any multi- 
lateral treaty such as those contemplated in 
the draft covenant on human rights, and 
that we should now work toward the objec- 
tives of the declaration by other means.” 

What are the other means? Are they Exec- 
utive orders, administrative orders, new in- 
terpretations of our Constitution? Cer- 
tainly, they have had that deleterious effect. 
Also, can one of the ways be the recitals set 
out in an article entitled “A Reappraisal of 
the Constitutionality of Miscegenation Stat- 
utes,” by Weinberger, Cornell Quarterly, 
volume 42, No. 2, Winter, 1957, pages 208~ 
222, and particularly page 218, saying: 

“Under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 12 scientists rep- 
resenting physical anthropology and human 
genetics met in June 1951 to consider the 
preparation. of a statement which would 
effect the crystallization of scientific theory 
and opinion on matters of race and race dif- 
ferences,” 

Also: 

“The statement on the nature of race and 
race differences was released by UNESCO in 
September of 1952. The statement at article 
7 said concerning pure races: “There is no 
evidence for the existence of so-called pure 
races. Skeletal remains provide the basis 
of our limited knowledge about earlier races, 
In regard to race mixture, the evidence points 
to the fact that human hybridization has 
been going on for an indefinite but consid- 
erable time. Indeed, one of the processes 
of race formation and race extinction or ab- 
sorption is by means of hybridization be- 
tween races. As there is no reliable evidence 
that disadvantageous effects are produced 
thereby, no biological justification exists for 
prohibiting intermarriage between persons of 
different races.“ 

In the footnotes Weinberger said that cer- 
tain school boards had yoted unanimously to 
discontinue use of textbooks containing un- 
American ideas on the origin of races. 

Also, the UNESCO has distributed the 
statement in a variety of publications, and 
it is only one of several publications in the 
series. 

I ask you: Was your conception of the 
United Nations Charter a mutual undertak- 
ing for mutual security, or was it for one- 
world government, and the wiping out of our 
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such an extent that the Bricker amend- 


philosophy? We all believe in mutual secu- 
rity, we believe in uniting for that protection, 
but we contend that only the people them- 
selves have the right to destroy their Con- 
stitution. 

Certainly, you view with interest and alarm 
the quotations of Justices Black and Douglas 
in Oyama v. California (332 U. S., pp. 633- 
689) and the expressions of Justices Murphy 
and Rutledge, same case, page 73. Those four 
Justices said that as additional reasons for 
striking down a law of the State of Cali- 
fornia is the United Nations Charter which 
this Nation had recently pledged itself to 
observe. You would doubtless like to read 
the case of U. S. v. Pink ($15 U. S. 203), 
where the Supreme Court extended the treaty 
doctrine to executive agreements, Also, you 
might wish to read United States Reports 
(Cunard Steamship Co.) (262 U. 5., p. 100), 
which involved a secret negotiation made by 
President Coolidge authorizing importation 
of prohibited liquors on British ships though 
the 18th amendment was in full effect. 

In the 84th Congress there were intro- 
duced 51 so-called civil-rights bills. Many 
of those bills contained a declaration of 
public policy and as a part of that public 
policy recited: 

“To promote and enforce universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race or religion in accordance 
with the undertaking of the United States 
under the United Nations Charter, and to 
further the national policy in that regard 
by securing to all persons under the juris- 
diction of the United States effective rec- 
ognition of certain rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in the universal declaration 
of human rights." s 

These so-called civil-rights bills were in- 
troduced in the present 85th Congress, many 
of them containing the same recitals re- 
garding a declaration of public policy. Last 
year, I called the committee's attention to 
the deciaration and that all of this civil- 
rights legislation was predicated upon the 
United Nations Charter. Last year, when 
it became evident that H. R. 627, a bill by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
was going to be reported favorably by Sub- 
committee No. 2, with the recitation relating 
to the public policy aforesaid being stricken, 
Mr. Brownell hurriedly prepared and sent 
over to Republicans on our committee what 
is now known as the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation. 

Mr. Brownell did not set out any declara- 
tion of public policy, You, as lawyers, know 
that it was not necessary. The United Na- 
tions Charter and the universal declaration 
of human rights are either the law of the 
land or not. That Mr. Brownell was de- 
pending upon the United Nations Charter 
and implementing declaration there can be 
no doubt when the language of his legisla- 
tion is considered. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” remains a true criterion. 

The Brownell legislation was voted out of 
Subcommittee No. 2 by a vote of 6 to 1, I 
being the only dissenter. The legislation 
was rushed through the committee and 
upon the floor of the House, and was passed 
by the House in the waning days of the 84th 
Congress, but too late for the Senate to 
consider. At the beginning of the present 
session of Congress the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation was taken up in subcommittee 
upon the convening of Congress. In this 
connection, an NAACP official in Washing- 
ton is quoted as of a week or two ago as 
saying: “To Republicans, civil-rights legis- 
lation is a happy hunting ground; to Demo- 
crats civil-rights legislation is a necessity.” 

The Brownell version consisted of four 
parts. I will attempt to discuss each of 
those parts with you briefly. 

Part I provided a Commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, to investigate al- 
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legations that certain citizens are being de- 
prived of their right to vote, or are being 
subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sure by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin; to study and collect in- 
formation concerning economic, social, and 
legal developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution; appraise the laws and policies. 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. - 

Here, let me say that this year for the first 
time was the opposition permitted to appear 
and testify in opposition to civil rights legis- 
lation, LI availed myself of that privilege and 
I called upon the Governor to furnish to me 
the attorney general and the Honorable 
Charles Bloch of Macon. The Governor com- 
plied—those gentlemen appeared. They per- 
formed magnificently. I can hear Charlie 
Bloch now saying: “Mr. Chairman, how can 
you legislate on religion? Is not the first 
amendment to our Constitution a complete 
bar? Mr. Chairman, does not that amend- 
ment provide for the free exercise of re- 
ligion?" 

You know that the free exercise of religion 
carries with it indubitably the right to dis- 
criminate. Were that not so, there would 
be no basis for religious groups such as 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Seventh-day Adventist, and so forth. That 
amendment was for the purpose of confer- 
ring upon each and every one the right to be 
different in his religious faith, so as to pro- 
tect against the very tyrannies that churches 
in Europe had practiced upon our ancestors 
by requiring them to conform. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union tipped its hand 
by saying: “Free censorship of books, maga- 
zines and motion pictures is rapidly dis- 
appearing,” but criticized boycotts whereby 
religious and other groups not only exercise, 
their right to guard their membership from 
material believed objectionable, but also may 
keep other people from exercising their judg- 
ment. Also: “That the Roman Catholic 
Church was one of the religious groups that 
had moved in that direction.” 

That first amendment guarantees to all 
churches, including the Catholic Church, a 
right to recommend to their congregations, 
their members, and the public the boycot- 
ting of theaters, picture shows, the reading 
of books and magazines, and any other re- 
commendations they desire to make in the 
religious fleld. By the way, it preserves the 
right of the ministers of our faith and our 
churches to the same extent. 

Frankly, it is my considered opinion that 
the fight made by the attorney general and 
Charles Bloch caused that subcommittee 
to strike the phrase “or being subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures by reason 
of their color, religion, and so forth.” and 
restricted such investigations to deprivation 
of the right to vote by reason of color, 
race, and so forth. 

Pressure mounted, and the word religion’ 
was placed again in the legislation, so far as 
deprivation of the right to vote on account 
of religion was concerned. That is innocu- 
ous, but unwise. It is my personal opinion 
that the word religion should never appear 


-in such legislation, and it would be salutary 


to adhere to the first amendment. To tam- 
per with that amendment is unwise. 

As that provision now stands, the only 
excuse for such a Commission can be on 
political grounds. Every lawyer knows that 
existing statutes are sufficient to protect any- 
one who has been unconstitutionally de- 
prived of the right to vote. 

The Justice Department in the past has 
administered that n, and if the Jus- 
tice Department, with its horde of assistants, 
and with the cooperation of all of the dis- 
trict attorneys in the United States, cannot 
protect those rights, then we need another 
Justice Department and another Attorney 
General. 
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As the bill now stands, we have stripped it 
Of the phrase “unwarranted economic pres- 
Sures” and the words “economic,” “social,” 
none of which can be identified in the Con- 
stitution, but which are words and phrases 

bodily from the United Nations Char- 
Of course, attempts may be made to 
Teinstate those provisions when we get upon 
floor, Then, too, to establish such a 
ission will mean an abdication on the 

of Congress toward its responsibility. 

If an investigation is going to be had, it 
Ought to be a congressional investigation. 
I challenge them to rise up to their respon- 
sibility, hold such investigations as they 

necessary, and accept my challenge to 
televise the proceedings, giving us the right 
to cross-examination and right to produce 
Witnesses to testify. If we could have that 
of investigation I would be willing, for 
good people of the United States, sitting 

in their homes or their offices, after hearing 
the truth and both sides, to bring in their 


The Commission still has the right to have 
Volunteer and uncompensated personnel, 
Which, of course, will be the NAACP and 
Other leftwing organizations, and, also, a 
Waiver that persons otherwise disqualified 

use of service with the Government can 
be eligible. Of course, these provisions are 
Completely political. 
Part II appears to be an innocent provi- 
„providing for an additional Assistant 
Attorney General. The trouble is, it does not 
tell how many assistants to the Assistant 
- Attorney General will be required. We tried 
get the Department to say, but they would 
express themselves. Will Maslow, gen- 
eral counsel, American Jewish Congress, tes- 
tified that it ought to have at least 50 law- 
yers in it, The cost of this ee oer and 
the assistants to the Assistant Ai ey Gen- 
would probably be at least $2 million 
for the 2 years that the Commission is to 
Operate, and a million dollars a year there- 
After for the assistants to the Assistant At- 

ey General, f f 
You, as lawyers, know that with this addi- 

mal personnel there will be the require- 

Ment that we have additional judges to a 
number not even capable of envisioning. 
III would amend section 1985, vol- 
Ume 42, United States Code, by adding 2 
additional paragraphs. That, of course, is 
conspiracy statute, and the one referred 
to as the Ku Klux Klan Act. One of the 
aphs to be added provides that when- 
ever any persons have engaged or there is 
Teasonable grounds to believe that they are 
about to engage in any acts giving rise o 
& cause of action under that section, the 
ttorney General may, in the name of the 
nited States, institute a civil action for 
Preventive relief, permanent or temporary 
Junction, or other order, without regard 
to the requirement that the aggrieved shall 
ve exhausted the administrative or other 
te remedies, and without the consent of 
alleged aggrieved. 
The effect would be that in every imag- 
mable conspiracy the United States, at the 
vers“ expense, will throw the entire 
Justice Department against our school ofi- 
our registrars, and persons charged 
With the electoral process, free of cost to 
e alleged aggrieved, while the defendants 
Will have such representation and assistance 
as their pocketbooks permit. What the 
Phrase “about to engage” means, I do not 
know, No one else knew in the committee, 
cluding the authors of the legislation. 
Part IV would amend section 1971, United 
States Code, so that “whenever any person 
engaged or is about to engage in any 
act depriving any person of the right of any 
Privilege secured by subsection A or B, the 
Attorney General, in the name of the United 
States, for the benefit of the real party, may 
1 tute a civil action or other proceed ing 
or preventive relief, including permanent 
or temporary Injunction, restraining order 
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or other order; and that the district courts 
shall exercise jurisdiction without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved has exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

Make no mistake, the district courts would 
be required to ente sults arising by 
virtue of any kind of election, general, spe- 
cial, and primaries, for the purpose of se- 
lecting candidates down to the lowest local 
levels including trustees of schools, justices 
of the peace, county surveyor, etc. The ques- 
tion is, does Congress want to approach this 
subject in such a general and blundering 
manner? 

In view of the ruling in the Cloverleaf 
Butter case and the Steve Nelson case, to 
the effect that the Federal Government had 
preempted the field, and in view of the 
ruling in U. S. v. Classic (313 U. S. 299, 3) 
reading as follows: 

“The right to véte for representatives in 
Congress is a right ‘derived from the States’ 
only in the sense that the States are author- 
ized by the Constitution to legislate on the 
subject, as provided by section IT of article 
I, to the extent that Congress has not re- 
stricted State action by the exercise of its 
powers to regulate elections under section 
4 and its more general power, under article 
I, section 8, clause 18, to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers,” and 
in view of the provision in this proposed 
legislation that all State judicial and ad- 
ministrative remedies shall be bypassed, it 
is my opinion that lawyers will seriously 
ponder whether or not the Supreme Court 
would hold that the Federal Government 
had preempted the field so far as the voting 
rights, the ‘mode of holding our elections 
and primaries are concerned, arid that these 
fields would hereafter be dominated from 
Washington. . 

Under parts III and IV of the proposed’ 
legislation, the district courts would have 
the right to grant ex parte injungtions upon 
the petition of an all-powerful guyernment, 
with such an extensive staff that they could 
grind out over night thousands of affidavits, 
perjurous or not, and the judge then having 
established manmade law; whether right or 
wrong, could punish the defendant for con- 
tempt and sentence him to prison, the judge 
being the legislator, the prosecuting attor-- 
ney, the judge, and the executioner. In 
other words, there is no provision for the 
right of trial by jury. The Attorney General 
has seen to that. He says that juries might 
not convict. You and I think that is why 
jury trials should be provided, because after 
all, there are some innocent defendants. 
By making the United States a party, the 
Attorney General has deliberately side- 
stepped the provision requiring that a sult 
be for at least $3,000 before the Federal 
court can entertain jurisdiction, that re- 
quirement not applying where the United 
States is the plaintiff. He has also proposed 
eliminating à jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases, realizing that jury trials are 
not permissible where the United States is 
the plaintiff, except in the one instance pro- 
viding jury trials in labor disputes. The 
Attorney General knows full well that these 
exceptions applicable to the Government 
were for the purpose of preventing the de- 
fense of our country from being stymied. He 
well knows that it was not intended to make 
the Government a Frankenstein. Except 
where the Nation's defense is involved, the 
Government should be more than willing 
to go into court under the same terms and 
laws as the private individual. 

When this bill gets upon the floor of the 
House, and it probably will on June 3, we 
certainly intend to offer an amendment for 
the purpose of deleting the provision that 
State judicial and administrative remedies 
can be bypassed and an amendment provid- 
ing jury trials in all contempt cases. When 
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we do that we will be asking only for the 
same privileges that Donald Richberg, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Easby-Smith, and other bril- 
liant attorneys argued that labor should have 
and which Justices Taft, Hughes, Frank- 
furter, Cardozo, and others said labor should 
have. 

We will be asking for exactly what the 
platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in 1928 said labor should have. 
We will only be asking for what the House 
of Representatives said in 1932 that labor 
could have; 362 Congressmen voted for those 
rights for labor, while only 14 voted to deny 
those rights. We will be asking for those 
things which Gov. Al Smith said that labor 
should have. I have checked the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and southern Congressmen, 
including my distinguished predecessor, 
Hon. Charles Crisp, voted for labor to have 
those rights. It was a southern chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, Hon. 
Hatton Sumner, Texas, who stood upon the 
floor and fought for this legislation in behalf 
of labor. That legislation was designed to 
protect people, guilty or innocent, against 
the abuses knowingly practiced by some 
judges and from the ignorance of other 
judges. Also, for protection against the 
strong arm of the Attorney General, who 
reaches out over every Federal court district 
and who, it is said in Washington, tells 
every prosecuting attorney whether he can or 
cannot nolle pros a case. 

The debate of this labor legislation I have 
referred to showed that Congressman La- 
Guardia charged Harry Daughterty, the At- 
torney General in the time of the Debbs case, 
with handpicking Judge Wilkerson to try 
that case and quoted from an article by Mr, 
Daugherty saying that he was most fortunate 
in getting Judge Wilkerson. “Judge Wilker- 
son listened to my argument with profound 
attention. He agreed with me on every point 
and granted the temporary injunction with- 
out a minute’s delay.” 

It further developed that Judge Wilker- 
son was appointed, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Daugherty, just a few weeks before. 

I do not have time to go into it, but I am 
familiar with the ex parte injunction and 
the contempt proceedings arising out of the 
school desegregation issue in Clinton, Tenn. 
Without commenting upon the justice or 
injustice of the proceedings so far as the 
facts are concerned, but only from a lawyer's 
standpoint, interested in each and every de- 
fendant being tried according to law and 
having his rights accorded to him, that case 
standing alone, should cause legislators to 
provide the right of trial by jury. 

I have talked too long and I know it, Ina 
matter of a few days now the House will work 
its will, I can only assure you, that in my 
limited way, I will be upon that floor every 
minute of the time and I will do my best in 
an effort to defeat this legislation and at 
least try to preserve some of our constitu- 
tional concepts, the sovereignty of our 
States, the right to regulate and conduct our 
elections, and the right of trial by jury. 


President Hays 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it was as 
2 student at the University of Arkansas 


that I first met Brooks Hays. He was a 
freshman; I was a junior in the same 
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school. He was a 17-year-old boy then, 
but a man with all that—a leader in stu- 
dent affairs, a member of the university 
debating team, and a member of the 
YMCA cabinet. I have known him all 
the years since. He is today the same 
fine, clean, modest lad as of yesteryear. 
The world is better by having his like 
living in it. He cannot hate. He does 
not do mean and little things. He is one 
of God's princes. 

Recently he has been honored by his 
church. The Arkansas Gazette of 
June 1 has this to say in its editorial of 
that date: 

PRESIDENT Hays 

The election of BROOKS Hays as president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention is a 
fitting tribute to the Arkansas Congressman 
who has served his denomination faithfully 
and well. 

Mr. Hays will be the first layman to head 
the convention in 12 years, and the second 
in all its long history. And it is significant 
that the fact that he is not an ordained 
clergyman was the only reason offered in 
opposition to his election in, as Is usual for 
the Baptists, a spirited contest. 

As a member of the Second Baptist Church 
in Little Rock, and as teacher of its Brooks 
Hays Bible Class when his duties in Wash- 
ington permit, the Congressman has been 
active in church affairs since 1925. In re- 
cent years he has held important national 
posts with the denomination, as vice presi- 
dent of the convention in 1952 and as a 
member of its social service commission. In 
the latter role he has had a major influence 
in setting the convention on a moderate 
course in this time of racial tension. 

It is singularly appropriate that a man who 
holds high Federal office should head the de- 
nomination which is perhaps most outspo- 
ken in its defense of the traditional American 
separation of church and state. Mr. Hays 
in his own career has made the necessary 
distinction between the things that are 
God's and the things that are Caesar's, and 
has demonstrated that religion can be mixed 
with public service without any suggestion of 
violence to the constitutional concept. 

We congratulate Mr. Hays on his fitting 
honor—and we congratulate the 8,700,000 
members of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion on their wise choice. 


Resolution by the Croatian Fraternal 
Union of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution concerning Cardinal 
Stepinac unanimously adopted by the 
executive board of the Croatian Frater- 
nal Union of America, a fraternal bene- 
fit society with a membership of over 
108,000 in 34 States of the United States 
and in 6 Provinces of Canada. The reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting held on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957, is as 
follows: 

Whereas the Croatian Fraternal Union of 
America, whose membership is composed 
almost entirely of Roman Catholic citizens 
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of Croatian descent, is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of freedom of religion for all peoples 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas the Croatian Fraternal Union of 
America, speaking for these freedom-loving 
peoples, feels very keenly that the continued 
restrictions on His Eminence Aloysius 
Cardinal Stepinac, of Zagreb, Croatia, Yugo- 
slavia, from enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges of his high office in the Roman Cath- 
ollie Church, violate the principles of reli- 
gious freedom in which we firmly believe: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive board of the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America, That 
the Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment of the United States of America in- 
form the government and peoples of Yugo- 
slavia of the desire and wish of the member- 
ship of the Croatian Fraternal Union of 
America that the rights and privileges of the 
high office of Cardinal Stepinac as a primate 
of the Roman Catholic Church be recog- 
nized and that his eminence be permitted to 
exercise the duties and to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a prince of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Yugoslavia. 

Dated this 9th day of January A. D. 1957, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., under the seal of the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America, 

For the executive board: 

V. I, MANDICHĦ, 
Supreme President. 
JOSEPH BELLA, 
Supreme Secretary. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Francis À. 
Costello, V. F. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include. the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times- 
Leader of June 1, 1957: 

Two MILESTONES FOR PASTOR 


Tempus fugit. It is difficult to believe 10 
years have elapsed since the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Francis A. Costello, V. F., suc- 
ceeded the Most Reverend Martin J. O’Con- 
nor, D. D., as pastor of St. Mary's Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in Wilkes-Barre. 
Memory is refreshed by the announcement 
that a reception will be held at the Catholic 
youth center on Sunday afternoon to mark 
this milestone and the 30th anniversary of 
his ordination as well. 

On the occasion of his appointment, this 
newspaper observed editorially: 

“Por a man who has been in the priest- 
hood just 20 years, Father Costello has made 
amazing progress. His advancement from a 
rural charge to the cathedral (St. Peter’s in 
Scranton) parish was unusual recognition for 
a young clergyman and his transfer to the 
mother church of Wilkes-Barre, now in its 
second century, is equally impressive evi- 
dence of the confidence of his superior and 
proof of the success he achieved at the seat 
of the diocese of Scranton.” 

On the occasion of his installation, Mon- 
signor Costello had this to say: 

“Your pastor promises to pray all the days 
of his tenure, through the patron of this 
church, the Immaculate Mother of God, and 
his own patrons, Sts. Francis of Assissi and 
Anthony of Padua, for the help of God to do 
the will of God. In his prayers, he will be 
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most mindful of the spiritual needs of his 
people.“ 

Monsignor Costello not only has kept that 
pledge, but he has supplemented it with 
service far beyond the call of duty, as ® 
citizen as well as a clergyman. The com- 
munity shares the sentiments of the con- 
gregation in sponsoring tomorrow's testi- 
monial. 


Representative Glenn Cunningham, of 
Nebraska, Shows How Matching Funds 
Penalize Industrious States and Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague from Nebraska, 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, was 
given the 1957 outstanding alumnus 
award by the University of Omaha 
Alumni Association, Mr, CUNNINGHAM 
received this annual award in recogni- 
tion of his work in civic and govern- 
mental affairs since his graduation from 
the university in 1935. 

At the annual award banquet June 1 
in Omaha, Mr. CUNNINGHAM spoke out 
sharply ‘against certain matching funds 
of the Federal Government which allow 
reapportionment of unused State quotas. 
He pointed out that these programs are 
penalizing those States and cities which 
have gone ahead and done the job on 
their own, not waiting for or looking for 
a handout from Washington. His ad- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM, MEMBER OF THE House OF REPRE” 
SENTATIVES FROM NEBRASKA, ON THB 
OCCASION OF THE 1957 ALUMNI ACHIEVE- 
MENT Day BANQUET, UNIVERSITY OF OmAHA, 
JUNE 1, 1957 : 
Ladies and gentlemen, these past few 

months in Washington have been interest- 
ing—perhaps fascinating is a better word— 
but they have also been quite revealing. The 
manipulations of those in Government are 
interesting to follow, and the workings of 
our vast and complex Government some- 
times leave you shaking your head. 

Tonight I would like to take a few min- 
utes to discuss an area of legislation which 
involves a sizable share of the 1958 budget- 
It is an area which promotes and fosters 
spending—not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment—but by States and cities as well. 

It is an area that must be the delight of 
the free-spenders and big dealers * * 
those implanted in Government during the 
days when it was so fashionable to outbid 
the fellow at the next desk in devising 
schemes to give away Federal money. 

JUST ONE FACET 

Let me briefly describe this activity that 1s 
costing all of us a lot of unnecessary money- 
And please bear in mind that this informa- 
tion is the result of a study I have under- 
taken of just one small facet of the huge 
budget which contains 1,150 pages in all- 
There are many other parts where great 
economies can be made, such as in the pub- 
lic works bili—better known as the pork 
barrel. Year after year, this bill includes 
some public works projects which have not 
been approved by the departments con- 
cerned. Fortunately, last year President 
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Eisenhower vetoed such a bill because of the 
Unauthorized projects. But the good and 
approved projects get set back too. Senator 
Roman Hruŝxa, a past recipient of the award 
given me tonight, made a valiant but futile 
fight on the floor of the Senate to strike out 
unapproved projects this year, but the 
economy forces could not muster the needed 
Strength, and the pork barrel rolled on. 
But to return to my subject—matching 
Programs. I am sure you are all fa- 
Miliar with matching fund projects, where 
eral funds help pay for a State or local 
Project, provided there is a certain share of 
Program paid by State or local contribu- 
In most projects of this type, State 
and local money is matched dollar for dollar 
the Federal money. 
TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


There are three general types of matching 
Programs. In the first, communities go to 
the Federal Government with their individ- 
ual projects. If the plans meet certain 

ds and specifications set up by Con- 
Bress or the administrator of the program, 
the project is rated according to vari- 
Ous criteria and placed on a waiting list. 
As Federal funds are available for the pro- 
grams, the money is transferred to the com- 
Munities. A program of this type is the 
Watershed protection and flood-prevention 
Program. Many Nebraska farm areas and 
Cities are safer as a result of watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention program. 

Secondly, there are programs in which 
Money provided by Congress is divided among 
the States on a quota basis, each State re- 
ceiving a certain amount for its own use. 
If the State, or cities within the State, want 

eral funds for the program, they apply 

Washington, and the money is committed 
as long as it lasts. If there are not requests 
for all of one State's quota, the funds revert 
Unspent to the Treasury. A program of this 

is Federal aid for hospital construction, 
Which has been of benefit to a number of 
Nebraska hospitals. 

In the third type of program we find a 
Teal culprit. There is again a State quota of 
funds as in the second case mentioned. But 
if a State does not use all of its quota within 
à certain time, the unused Federal funds are 
made available to other States that have used 
their shares and still want more. A classic 
example of a program of this type is Federal 
aid to airports, Let me say now that using 

airport program as an example does not 
I oppose the entire idea, but I was dis- 
turbed to find this certain section. 
EXAMPLE CITED 

Recently the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration an- 
nounced State quotas for $60 million worth 

aid. Nebraska is scheduled to re- 
Ceive a little more than $750,000 of this 
Money, 

Now let’s suppose that for some reason 

ere is no interest in airport work in Ne- 

or that we have no need of additional 
airport facilities. There would be no appli- 
Cations to Washington, and none of the 
$750,000 would be spent in Nebraska. 

After holding Nebraska's share for 2 years, 

Officials would then cancel our right to 
the funds, but the money does not revert 
to the Treasury in this case as it does with 

tal construction funds. Instead it is 
reapportloned among the 48 States again. So 
let us assume now that Maine has spent all 
Of its share of the original $60 million. But 
are still some cities in Maine that 
Would match Federal funds if they were 
available. As a result of Nebraska's lack of 
terest or need, the Nebraska funds are now 
&vailable for cities in Maine, and in any other 
tes that want the money. 

So what happens is that Nebraska taxpay- 
ers contribute their share of this $60-million 

through income taxes. After a 
small servicing charge by Washington ad- 
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ministrators, a share of this money was re- 
served for us here in Nebraska to improve 
our airports. But we assumed nobody here 
wanted or needed airport improvements, so 
Nebraska loses its share of this money and 
it goes to Maine and other States to help 
them. The only way to get our own money 
back from this program is to spend more 
money on the local level. And if we don't, 
we find our taxes going to other States for 
their programs, 
THE GRAB FOR FUNDS 


Thus, in the cities and States of the coun- 
try we find persons who can say of a certain 


matching fund program, “If we don't get the 


Federal money, somebody else will.” I heard 
this said from time to time when I was 
mayor and interested parties made an effort 
to push a new local spending program 
through. In Washington I became inter- 
ested in the matter again, and I have been 
able to do some research on the matter. 

I was shocked to learn that there are sev- 
eral programs of this type which allow this 
Federal money, which is really your money 
and mine, to flow into those States which 
spend the most money themselves. Here 
in Nebraska our State government is trying 
to save money by reducing the budget and 
lowering taxes. How does such a policy affect 
these matching programs? 

You know that answer yourself. If we 
don't have the State money to match a Fed- 
eral fund, Nebraska's share goes to other 
States which then benefit from our taxes. 
So we end up with this ridiculous situation: 
States and cities increase their tax rates to 
raise money to match the Federal funds in- 
volved in these programs. -The taxpayer is 
squeezed by the pressure from Federal in- 
come taxes and from State and local taxes. 
And remember this, so long as some States 
and cities match all this Federal money, the 

will roll on. For the sponsors who 
come back year after year for Federal money 
from Congress can show that all the previous 
year’s appropriation has been gobbled up and 
more was wanted. So more Federal money 
is appropriated into matching funds of this 
type, and the people of the whole country 
keep paying their Federal taxes to support 
these programs. 


NEARLY $2 BILLION 


I said a few moments ago that I was 
shocked to learn that there are several pro- 
grams which reapportion this matching 
money. And I think you will be equally 
shocked to learn that these few programs I 
have uncovered so far are listed in the 1958 
budget to receive $1,870,575,000—nearly $2 
billion, or more than 9 percent of the total 
domestic budget. 

That's a lot of money flowing from State 
to State by way of Washington. It penalizes 
those States and cities that are sincerely 
interested in trying to save tax money. Worse 
yet, it penalizes those States and cities that 
have gone ahead and done the job on their 
own, not waiting for or looking for a hand- 
out from Washington. Such programs could 
very well destroy the initiative so vital in 
State and local affairs. And I can prove it. 

I received a letter earlier this year from a 
school district that was going to build a 
new school building. The officials of this 
small school district wanted my opinion 
about building now with their own financing 
or waiting to see if there would be a handout 
from Washington. And while they would 
wait for some of this free money from 
Washington, the children would also be 
waiting—for schoolrooms. Needless to say, 
I wrote them to get going and not to count 
on Congress to act, because they, could get 
435 different views on Federal aid to schools 
in the House of Representatives alone. 

I was happy to see this ridiculous reap- 
portionment provision knocked out of one 
bill already this year. And as my research 
finishes in the next few weeks on other 
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matching aid programs, I will enlist the sup- 
port ot other economy minded Congressmen 
in trying to make the necessary changes in 
the basic laws setting up these programs so 
that this spender's holiday can be slowed 
down, at least a little. 


Perfidious Albion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the cap- 
tion to these remarks was prompted by 
an enlightening quotation embodied in 
the able article by Constantine Brown 
appearing in yesterday's Evening Star. 
Mr. Brown quotes Britain’s Victorian slo- 
gan: “Britain knows neither friends nor 
enemies; it knows only interests” as her 
answer to this country’s plea not to re- 
sume trade relations with Red China. 


Mr. Brown points out that this action 
by Britain, for a mere $30 million a year 
in trade, may well imperil the entire 
western alliance, to say nothing of per- 
haps ultimately losing Hong Kong after 
the Reds have solidified their position 
economically. He then goes on to remind 
us of a bit of recent history, which should 
have prepared us for this latest move, by 
this observation: 

It was the democratic concept which 
caused the British Government in the late 
fall of 1950 to prevail upon President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson to go 
easy on the Chinese who had joined the bat- 
tle in Korea. It was only after Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee rushed to visit Mr. Tru- 


man in Washington that we ordered General 


MacArthur not to bomb the Chinese lines of 
communication from Manchuria to the Yalu 
River. It was Britain's Minister of Defense 
Shinwell who maneuvered skillfully in Wash- 
ington to have MacArthur dismissed as su- 
preme commander in the Far East. He mod- 
estly admitted this in a speech in the House 
of Commons 18 months later. 


And while we are on the subject of our 
relations with Britain, where are those 
critics who so roundly scored President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles when 
they refused to condone the British and 
French attack on Egypt last fall? It is 
now universally admitted that the Eisen- 
hower position prevented war in the Mid- 
dle East, but what is not so often recog- 
nized is the fact that in refusing to sup- 
port their precipitate action—planned 
behind our backs—we thereby saved both 
France and England from the economic 
collapse which subsequent events have 
indicated their abortive military venture 
would have brought about. 

I am not an isolationist, but it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that our 
principal allies are going to take unilat- 
eral action when it is to their selfish in- 
terest to do so, and I feel that the time is 
now here when our foreign policy must 
be formulated in Washington rather 
than in London and Paris, as has been 
the case so many times in the past. 

Mr. Brown’s fine statement is included 
in full with these remarks, as follows: 
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Barranws CHINA Action Hurts U. N.—Re- 
NEWAL oF TRADE RELATIONS DAMAGES 
West's Posrrion VIS-A-VIS THE COMMU- 
NISTS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

‘There were creased brows and worried 
faces in Washington when London an- 
nounced that it would renew trade relations 
with Communist China. Not only had the 
American representative at the Paris con- 
ference, where this matter was discussed, 
argued that such a position would serious- 
ly impair the West's position vis-a-vis the 
Communists, but Washington's highest of- 
ficials had pleaded directly with the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office not to give us a black 
eye by strengthening considerably Peiping's 
prestige in the Far East. 

London's answer was a 20th century para- 
phrase of the famous Victorian era political 
slogan: “Britain knows neither friends nor 
enemies; it knows only interests.” 

It will take quite some time before either 
Britain or Communist China can feel any 
practical results from the decision of the 
Macmillan cabinet. But what worries our 
political leaders in the administration and 
în Congress is that Britain’s selfish actions, 
under the guise that she follows a policy 
totally independent of that of the United 
States, will impair the effectiveness of the 
United Nations. 

Communist China was branded as an ag- 
pressor by the U. N. soon after the Chinese 
legions began to pour into Korea, where Brit- 
ish troops were fighting side by side with 
the Americans, Koreans, and other U. N. 
forces. At no time has the Peiping regime 
even vaguely attempted to purge itself. 
Quite the contrary, it is still holding some 
450 American prisoners of war despite the 
terms of the armistice signed in 1953. 

It is recognized here that Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd felt compelled to take the trade step— 
even at the risk of further disrupting Amer- 
ican-British relations—because of internal 
politics: The Conservative Party is slipping 
badly in popular esteem, and resumption of 
trade with China is popular not only with 
the British industrialists and bankers but 
also with the rank and file of labor. Thus, to 
our pleas to at least delay the move, we re- 
ceived the answer: “Sorry, indeed, but it 
must be done.” 

The decision of the British Government on 
China is worrying our policymakers not so 
much because the Peiping regime has ob- 
tained a political victory over us, but because 
it shows to the world that Western unity is 
breaking at the seams. This is inherent to 
the democratic system in which every unit 
of an alliance preserves the right to do what- 
ever is best for its own Interest. There is no 
teamwork in alliances between countries 
with democratic systems except possibly un- 
der actual war conditions. But when the 
guns are stilled even temporarily each wants 
to do exactly as it wishes and thinks best for 
its own interests. 

It was the democratic concept which 
caused the British Government in the late 
fall of 1950 to prevail upon President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson to go 
easy on the Chinese who had joined the 
battle in Korea. It was only after Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee rushed to visit Mr. 
Truman in Washington that we ordered Gen- 
eral MacArthur not to bomb the Chinese 
lines of communications from Manchuria to 
the Yalu River. It was Britain’s Minister 
of Defense Shinwell who maneuvered skill- 
Tully in Washington to have MacArthur dis- 
missed as Supreme Commander in the Far 
East. He modestly admitted this in a speech 
in the House of Commons 18 months later. 

At the last meeting of President Eisen- 
hhower, Secretary Dulles, and Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan at Bermuda the American 
spokesmen urged the Briton to do nothing 


which might strengthen the Communist 
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position in the Far East. It was pointed out 
to him that the amount of profit the British 
could expect from almost unrestricted trade 
with Red China was negligible compared to 
the damage to the free countries’ position 
in the Far East. And, according to reports, 
when Macmillan pointed to the immense 
British interests in that area including the 
continued possession of Hong Kong, he was 
admonished that even that crown colony 
might be lost once the Peiping regime be- 
comes stronger. 

So long as trade between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the West was carried out in 
a bootleg manner, with Hong Kong as the 
center of distribution, it was in the interest 
of the Communists to have that territory 
in British hands. But as soon as Commu- 
nist China is rehabilitated and slips with 
British help into the ranks of the law- 
abiding nations there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Chou En-lai will not pull tne 
same trick as President Nasser did with the 
Suez Canal. 

All the arguments were of no avail. Our 
ally had decided that a potential $30 mil- 
lion worth of trade a year must take prece- 
dence even over Anglo-American relations. 


The Last Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
recent death of my very good friend, 
Johnny Kilbane, the former feather- 
weight champion of the world. A fight- 
er and a warrior in the truest sense, 
Johnny finally lost his last battle after 
waging an uphill and courageous fight 
with cancer for the past several months. 

At the time of his passing, Johnny 
was clerk of court of the city of Cleve- 
land, and he served his post most ably 
and well. Johnny will be missed by us 
all, and I wish to express my deepest 
sympathies to his family. 

Editorials which appeared in the June 
3 edition of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Cleveland News follow: 

From the Cleveland Plain Dealer] 
THE Last BELL 

Johnny Kilbane was more than a cham- 
pion back in those days before radio and tele- 
vision when he became a whirlwind feath- 
erweight wonder. He was an idol for the 
city's young manhood and the young in 
heart, as they partook of his strength 
through following his deeds in the.ring. 

He was a symbol of a fast-moving David 
bringing fame to his hometown. He was a 
popular member of a popular race. It was 
no wonder then, though many may wonder 
at it now, that the whole town turned out 
for him when he returned as champion in 
1912. 

Though there was less than half the num- 
ber of people in Cuyahoga County in those 
days, a tremendous gathering, variously es- 
timated at 100.000 to 200,000, greeted him. 
We can’t conceive of that sort of heart- 
warming welcome for a pugilist now; we are 
more sophisticated, many of us jaded, and 
television brings championship fights into 
the living room, if anyone wants to turn the 
thing on. 
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Johnny Kilbane, who rose from humble 
beginnings through wise use of his hands, 
gave Cleveland many a thrill and helped 
many bask in reflected glory. And Cleveland 
understood his ambitions and gave him po- 
litical office when he asked. His death will 
not still oldtimers’ recounting of his achieve- 
ments. 

From the Cleveland News] 
JOHNNY KHAN E, His WIL To WIN 

Johnny Kilbane’s two greatest victories 
were scored in tough rings through sheer 
tenacity—the prizefight and the political 
arenas. 

Back in 1912, in a brawling 20-round bat- 
tle he wrested the world’s featherweight title 
from savage Abe Attell, and he wore that 
crown until 1923. 

Later, he went on to take a seat as an 
Ohio senator in 1941-42, and in 1951 he 
whipped William J. Reichle for the clerk- 
ship of municipal court, proving that there 
was still a punch in the Kilbane name. 

This white-mained, ruddy-cheeked official 
was a target for the unorthodoxy of some of 
his methods in the clerk's office but his 
popularity rode high, and his friends stayed 
stanchly in his corner. 

A champion who campaigned unceasingly 
for sports as a character builder, Kilbane 
fought his rocky way up from a grade-school 
education to positions of trust in govern- 
ment. He will hold a firm place in fistic 
history as one of the greats of the ring. He 
demonstrated convincingly that the will to 
win could be a valuable asset in the court of 
public opinion as well as in the prize ring. 


More Views on the 22d Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks three addition- 
al responses I have received from his- 
torians and political scientists whose 
views I have solicited on the wisdom of 
the 22d amendment. 


I present today the opinions of Dr. 
M. R. Merrill, head of the political sci- 
ence department at Utah State College; 
Dr. James Hart, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, political science department; and 
Dr. Lane W. Lancaster, of the political 
science department at the University of 
Nebraska. All three of these scholars 
favor the repeal of the 22d amendment. 

Their replies follow: 

STATEMENT BY De. M. R. MERRILL, HEAD OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, UTAH STATE 
COLLEGE 
There are sound arguments for a two-term 

tradition, but the incorporation of a tradi- 
tion into the basic law of the land is both 
unwise and positively dangerous. The ill 
effects of the 22d amendment are already 
evident, They will become more acute with 
time and with the election of Presidents 
whose popular appeal is considerably less 
potent than that of the incumbent. 

Foreign affairs have become of first im- 
portance in the mid-20th century, even 
for the United States. The proper conduct 
of foreign affairs demands presidential lead- 
ership. Anything that weakens that leader- 
ship, and obviously the 22d amendment is 
in that category, serves to undermine the 
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foreign policy of the country. Admittedly 
leadership in foreign affairs cannot be sepa- 
rated wholly from leadership in domestic 
In the light of our precarious posi- 
uon as a great world power in a violent world 
We should simply take the chance of 
Strengthening the domestic power of the 
President in the grim necessity of maintain- 
g the dominance of the executive in the 
foreign field. The normal clash of compet- 
g interests may serve to modify and even 
Control the presidential power at home. 
d the presidential power must not be 
ed. As the Bricker amendment with. 
its numerous progeny is a menace which 
Should be stifled because of its antiexecu- 
tive bias, so likewise should the last amend- 
Ment be voided. 
. Emotional as we, the people, may be we 
Can still be trusted on fundamentals, and 
Were the amendment abolished no President 
Would serye more than two terms unless we 
Ourselves decided that a crisis or major 
threat demanded the continuance in office 
ot the incumbent. That is a decision for 
the majority of any given time, and should 
Not be denied by our own assumption of 
Superior judgment. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., May 5, 1957. 
Hon. Srewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. UpalL: I am happy to reply to 
Your letter asking me to comment upon your 
t resolution proposing an amendment to 
= the 22d amendment to the Constitu- 
n. 


I 0 

Let me first quote from my volume on 
American Presidency in Action: 1789: A 
Study in Constitutional History (1948), 
Which at pages 2-3 reproduces an opinion 
on the reeligibility of the President which 
rge Washington expressed in a letter to 

ayette under the date of April 28, 1788: 
“There are other points on which opinions 
Would be more likely to vary. As for in- 
Stance, on the ineligibility of the same per- 
son for President, after he should have served 
à certain course of years. Guarded so effec- 
y as the proposed Constitution is, in 
Tespect to the prevention of bribery and 
Undue influence in the choice of President: 
Confess, I differ widely myself from Mr. 
Jefferson and you, as to the necessity or 
expediency of rotation in that appointment. 
matter was fairly discussed in the Con- 
Yention, and to my full convictions; though 
I cannot have time or room to sum up the 
argument in this letter. There cannot, in 
My judgment, be the least danger that the 
ent will by any practicable intrigue 
ever be able to continue himself one mo- 
Ment in office, much less perpetuate himself 
in it; but in the last stage of corrupted 
Morals and political depravity, and even 
then there is as much danger that any other 
Species of domination would prevail. 
Though, when a people shall have become 
incapable of governing themselves and fit 
for a master, it is of little consequence 
what quarter he comes. Under ah ex- 
tended view of this part of the subject, I 
can see no propriety in precluding ourselves 
from the services of any man, who on some 
Breat emergency shall be deemed universally, 

most capable of serving the public.” 
1 


The issue is not whether it is ordinarily a 
good thing for a man to be reelected indefi- 
Nitely to the Presidency. For several reasons, 
8 or, at the most, 10 years should normally 

as long as a man should serve. By that 
time the American people usually tire of the 
ent’s personality and lag in their re- 
SPonse to his leadership. So great a load has 
the Office become that the limit of the Presi- 
dent's mental and physical endurance may 
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well be reached before then, unless we start 
choosing young and unseasoned politicians. 
So artificial is the life the Office creates for 
the incumbent that he may well lose his 
perspective after a decade in the White 
House. These are powerful reasons for an 
anti-third-term tradition and for thinking 
twice before making an exception to it. 

The issue, however, is whether it is the 
part of wisdom‘ to preclude the making of 
any exceptions to a generally wholesome rule 
that two terms is enough. It will be useful 
to weigh the merits of the three main argu- 
ments against doing so. 

The first argument is that it is undemo- 
cratic to save the people from themselves 
by forbidding them in advance to reelect 
any man fora third term. To call something 
undemocratic is a sound argument if it lim- 
its the responsibility of the governors to 
the community, but is unsound if it merely 
prevents the people from doing what they 
have no moral right to do or are patently 
unqualified to do. The first amendment 
freedoms are so fundamental to a scheme of 
ordered liberty that most Americans are 
happily prepared to have them set limits to 
what the people may do. Again, it is one 
thing for the people to choose in a presi- 
dential election between candidates nomi- 
nated by national party conventions and 
quite another thing for them in national 
presidential primaries to select the nominees. 
The 22d amendment seems undemocratic 
in the sound sense of that objection, for it 
prescribes in advance that even a leader of 
the people against special interests may 
never, even if he could win his party's nom- 
ination for a third term, be among those 
from whom the people may choose the next 
President. 

The second argument is that the Presi- 
dent will be weakened in his second term if 
it is certain that he cannot take issues to 
the people by running again. So important 
for national welfare is strong presidential 
leadership that the present experiment of 
seeing whether this is the case is a dangerous 
one. Of course the third term tradition, 
which I should like to see continued as a 
presumption, may have weakened the Presi- 
dent in his second term. But if so, the ef- 
fect will be greater now. For there was al- 
ways the possibility that a President might 
feel constrained to ask the people for a third 
term to carry through his policies over strong 
opposition in Congress and among certain 
powerful groups; and it has generally been 
assumed that Theodore Roosevelt did not 
show his wonted political shrewdness and 
weakened himself politically when, aś soon 
as it was clear that he had defeated Judge 
Parker in 1904, he issued a statement which 
made it impossible for him to run in 1908 
without stultifying himself. It is now being 
debated whether President Eisenhower is 
being opposed more openly by those who dis- 
like his program because of their knowledge 
that his days in office are legally numbered. 
These matters are too subtle to be measured 
or even surely understood even after the 
event. I for one prefer not to run the risk 
which the 22d amendment makes all too 
probable. 

The third argument is that situations may 
readily be imagined in which the national 
safety may demand continuation in this key 
office of the incumbent, both because any 
crisis creates a presumption in favor of con- 
tinulty and because in the given case the 
man in the White House seems decidedly 
superior in capacity and experience to the 
alternatives who are actually available. Now 
of course, it is in some circumstances highly 
advantageous to change horses while cross- 
ing a stream. Great Britain did well to ex- 
change Asquith for Lloyd George and Cham- 
berlain for Churchill after the two world 
wars broke out. It is, however, enough to 
cause one to be opposed to making a change 
compulsory that it might in some grave 
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emergency involve great risk to the Nation. 
Herein lies the chief objection to the 22d 
amendment; and it should be conclusive. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES HART. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. UDALL: The pressure of work here 
has prevented an earlier reply to your letter 
asking my opinion of the proposed repeal 
of the 22d amendment. Even now, I am not 
far enough out of the woods to send you 
the sort of reply that your proposal deserves. 

It my memory serves me correctly, the 
amendment was based not so much upon 
any principle as upon hostility to the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Since it was at the 
time a matter of record that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been dead for some time, that fact must 
have been known to those who proposed 
and ratified the amendment. It is to be 
hoped that in time it may be known even 
more generally. 

As to the substance of the amendment: 
It is no doubt true that long tenure of power 
is undesirable in any branch of government, 
but it seems to me unwise thus to make it 
impossible for the people to use any avail- 
able political or administrative talent. I did 
not myself approve of all that was done 
during Mr. Roosevelt's administration, but 
I do think the situation was unusual, I am 
inclined further to believe that most of what. 
was done during those years would have 
been done under administrations bearing a 
different party label. In any case I look in 
vain for any reversal of those policies under 
the present administration. As matters 
stand in this country at present it seems 
to me that less is to be feared when the 
Executive has real power than when he is 
weakened by the general knowledge that he 
is without political authority. The 22d 
amendment seems to me to be designed to 
deprive him of legitimate authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
LANE W. LANCASTER, 
Department of Political Science. 


Eisenhower Administration Gift to Idaho 
Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 2, 1957, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial 
entitled “Taxpayers’ Bill at Hells Can- 
yon,” follows: 

TAXPAYERS’ BILL aT HELLS CANYON 

The whole financial basis of the rationale 
through which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion forfeited the rich Hells Canyon stretch 
of the Snake River to the Idaho Power Co. 
has now been brought into question. 

The chief accountant of the Federal Power 
Commission, Russell C. Rainwater, estimates 
the Federal tax subsidy to the utility on its 
projected dams there will cost the Treasury 
about $83,500,000. He estimates that com- 
pounded at 6 percent over the 50-year period 
involved, the saving to Idaho, Power will 
amount to $339 million. 
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The cost of the two dams is estimated at 
approximately $103 million. „Accordingly, the 
taxpayers will in the final picture have put 
up some 80 percent of their cost. And the 
Idaho Power Co. will have received the dams 
virtually as a gift, plus their value twice 
over from the,tax subsidy—plus a third sum 
equal to their total value in profits from the 
sale of power. 

Yet the announced reason of the then Sec- 
retary of Interior, Douglas McKay, for with- 
drawing from the projected Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon 4 years ago, was economy. 

“The cost of the Hells Canyon project is 
not small, and bears examination in the light 
of present efforts to balance the national 
budget,” said Mr. McKay. He estimated the 
cost of the dam and power plant at $357 
million. 

The question that rises larger and larger 
is: Would it be preferable for the people of 
the United States to spend $357 million to 
own a dam that would pay for itself and 
produce valuable byproducts of flood con- 
trol, irrigation and phosphate fertilizer while 
doing so? 

Or would it be better for the taxpayers to 
pay four-fifths of the cost of building dams 
for a private company—inferior in power 
production, in power cost and in flood con- 
trol—and have nothing to show for it in 
the end? 


Democrats Can’t Have It Both Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently held that we should refrain 
from spending billions of dollars all over 
the world in an endeavor to buy friends 
and buy peace. I am a firm believer in 
maintaining the strongest military forces 
as a deterrent and bulwark against Com- 
munist aggression. During the past 
week an earnest effort was made to re- 
store essential funds in the Defense De- 
partment appropriation. Surprisingly, 
we found advocates of large expendi- 
tures during the last fiscal year now 
urging a deep cutback. They were 
either right then or they are right now— 
it cannot be that they were right on both 
occasions. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of Drum- 
mond on this subject: 

Democrats CAN'T Have Ir Bora Wars 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasnincton.—tIn cutting the administra- 
tion's defense budget the Democrats in Con- 
gress are putting themselves in a morally, po- 
litically, and intellectually indefensible posi- 
tion from which slick argument will not 
extricate them. 

The voters will catch up with them sooner 
or later. 

It is difficult to believe that a donkey, eyen 
with only one ear to the ground, could get 
itself into this distorted posture; but it has, 
and you can see what's happened if you look 
at it from these three angles: 

1. One year ago this month the Demo- 
crats in Congress forced the administration 
to accept a $900 million higher defense ap- 
propriation than President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson felt necessary or 
could be economically expended. 

2. During the presidential campaign last 
fall and regularly now for several months 
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from the floor of Congress the Democrats have 
been telling the country—and telling them- 
selves—that the Eisenhower foreign policy 
is badly conceived, badly managed, is falling 
to pieces, that the world situation is de- 
teriorating, that the danger of war grows. 

3. In the House of Representatives this past 
week the Democrats voted against restoring 
even a modest 25 percent of the recent severe 
cuts in defense by 203 to 11; the Republicans 
in favor of restoring the cuts by 140 to 39. 

The Democrats can't have it both ways. 
You can fool some of the people some of the 
time, and so forth. But they can’t count on 
confusing the public indefinitely. 

If the Democrats were right a year ago in 
forcing the President to increase defense 
spending and are right in contending that the 
world situation is worse than ever, then their 
action in voting last week to cut the defense 
budget below the administration's request is 
illogical, inconsistent, reckless, and partisan 
politics of the most irresponsible kind. 

On the other hand, if the Democrats are 
wise and right in thinking it is not dangerous 
to cut the defense budget right now, then 
by all reason and honor they ought to admit 
that they erred grievously in pushing it up 
$900 million a year ago and ought to retract 
their assertions that the free world is worse 
off and admit that prospects for a better 
peace are improving. 

Giving the Democrats their own premises 
and only one conclusion is possible: either 
their words are unsupportable or their ac- 
tions are unsupportable because they are 
inconsistent with each other. 

It is not necessary to accept as rational the 
Democratic premise that the free world is 
losing the cold war or as wise the Democratic 
action that now is the time to cut back our 
defenses. 

It seems to me that the developments of 
the last 6 months indicate that the West is 
improving its position vis-a-vis Russia and 
that the initiative in the cold war is either 
within our hands or within our reach. I 
refer to these developments: 


Khrushchev has been unable to woo Tito 


back into the Soviet fold. 

As illustrated by what has happened in 
Poland, the Soviets have lost much of their 
control of the Eastern Europe satellite world. 

Eastern Europe’s 1 million satellite troops 
are today a source of weakness, not a source 
of strength, to Moscow. 

The position in the Middle East is more 
stable. 

The reorganization of Soviet industry was 
necessary not because things were going as 


planned but because they were not going as 


planned. 

For the first time since the end of World 
War II the Kremlin is making signs of being 
seriously interested in a disarmament agree- 
ment. 

To cut the President's defense recommen- 
dations on the Democratic theory that the 
Eisenhower foreign policy is weakening the 
West just doesn't make sense. 

To cut the President's defense budget and 
the means of waging the peace at the very 
time when the initiative in the cold war is 
moving our way doesn't even make good 
nonsense, 


Minnesota Republicans Support Budget 
Proposed by President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas President Eisenhower's proposed 
1958 Federal budget guided by national ob- 
jectives” including: 

“1, Peace, justice, and freedom for our own 
and other peoples; 

“2, Powerful Armed Forces to deter and, if 
need be, to defeat aggression; 

“3. A healthy and growing economy with 
prosperity widely shared"; the following reso- 
lution is submitted. 

Whereas the $71.8 billion estimated Fed- 
eral budget is 19 percent of the gross na- 
tional income, which represents a smaller 
percent of expenditure than any Federal 
budget in the preceding three decades; and 

Whereas this will be the third consecutive 
balanced budget under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas, the President’s budget proposes 
that the Federal Government spend $1.8 bil- 
lion less than its estimated revenue; and 

Whereas, President Eisenhower will con- 
tinue to bring economies into the Federal 
Government as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission report: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ramsey County Repub- 
lican Committee go on record supporting 
President Eisenhower's proposed 1958 Federal 
budget; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Republican 
members of Minnesota’s congressional dele- 
gation and the Republican State Central 
Committee. 

(Nore.—The above resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Ramsey County Repub- 
lican Committee at their regular monthly 
meeting Wednesday, May 22, 1957, St. Paul, 
Minn.) 


All Funds Disclosed by ILGWU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when so much is being heard 
of dishonesty and corruption in labor 
unions and on the past of labor’s leaders, 
it is refreshing and enheartening to learn 
that at least one international union con- 
tinues to make public to its members and 
to the world at large a report on its 
finances. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, under the guidance of 
its president, David Dubinsky, has for 
many years published annual financial 
reports to its members through the me- 
dium of its own publication Justice. Now 
the ILGWU has released a unique finan- 
cial report presenting in detail the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the health, 
welfare, and retirement funds of its local 
unions. President Dubinsky is to be 
commended upon his actions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article which appeared 
in Labor’s Daily which summarizes the 
contents of this financial statement: 

ALL Funps DiscLosep sy ILGWU 

New Yorx.—David Dubinsky, president of 
of the International Ladies“ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, has released a unique financial 
report, which presents in detail the receipts 
and disbursements of 134 funds of affillates 
of the union, Of these, 87 are health and 
welfare funds, and 47 are retirement funds, 

The report, covering 1956, and 
comparison with 1955, is the only report by 
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an international union which covers com- 
Prehensively the health and welfare and re- 
tirement funds of all its affiliates. Prepared 
by the union's welfare and health benefits 
department of which Adolph Held is direc- 
tor, the report shows that receipts by the 
funds of employer contributions plus inter- 
est totaled more than $64,844,000 in 1956, 
While disbursements for the year totaled 
$44,732,638. The membership of ILGWU 
totals 450,000. 

ILGWU funds are employer contributed, 
and contributions are calculated as percent- 
ages of payroll. The women’s garment in- 
dustry lacks national labor agreements, and 
the funds have been established through col- 
2 bargaining in individual markets and 

des. 

ILGWU is the only union in the Nation in 
the position to make such a report. Each 
Of the separate funds audits employers’ rec- 
Ords to insure full contributions as provided 
by the collective agreements. In return, a 
Staff of 40 accountants of the international 
Union’s general office audits the books and 
records of these funds of the affiliates. 


EIGHTY PERCENT DISBURSED 


Among other things, the report indicates 
that in 1956 80 percent of fund income was 
disbursed. A table of recelpts and disburse- 
Ments of health and welfare funds lists for 
each of the 87 health and welfare funds 
the rate of employer contribution and its 
amount, how much is collected per mem- 

total disbursements in dollars and as 
& percent of receipts, then the amount and 
Percent of receipts distributed in benefits. 
A final figure shows actual administration 
Costs of each fund and the percentage of 
Teceipts this constitutes. 

The administrative cost of all health and 
Welfare funds is 5.61 percent of receipts. 
Approximately half of this is the cost of pe- 
Tlodic audits ‘of firms’ books to prevent any 

in funds. 


The President’s Case Against Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Wall Street Journal of Thursday, May 
23, 1957, there appeared the following 
article by Mr. Loren M. Berry, of Dayton, 
Ohio, under Review and Outlook. 

In view of the discussions presently be- 
ing carried on concerning the highly im- 
Portant subject of foreign aid, I com- 
Mend this article to the attention of my 
Colleagues. The text follows: 

Let us assume for a moment that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is correct when he says that 
to cut even a dollar out of the foreign aid 
Program would be reckless, would weaken 
the Nation, and could lose both peace and 
freedom. What does that actually mean? 

Mr, Eisenhower contends that without our 
Military help overseas, we would have to 
pend “many billions -of dollars more“ on 
dur own defense, put more men in uniform, 
and keep them there longer. If that is so, 
it plainly means that but for our aid the 
42 nations with which we are associated in 
defense treaties would do little or nothing 
in their own defense. 

And if that is true, it means in turn that 

42 nations have no real determination 
to oppose communism; they are building up 
their own defenses mainly because the 
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United States helps them. If that is the 
case, they are highly unreliable allies. 

If all this, moreover, is the real signifi- 
cance of foreign and, it clearly indicates we 
can never stop. To do so, ever, would be 
to bring the whole anti-Communist defense 


structure toppling down, since it presumably ~ 


rests on nothing more substantial than hand- 
outs from Washington. 

The President, in fact, offers no hope that 
foreign aid will ever end. On the contrary, 
he seeks to establish the principle of perma- 
nance, first by proposing to make military 
aid a direct charge against the Defense 
Department budget, and second by recom- 
mending to Congress a long-range revolving 
loan fund for some types of economic aid. 
The program that was originally to last 4 
short years is now to be a program in per- 
petuity. 

It is thus the bleakest kind of picture 
the President paints. For ourselves, we do 
not believe the outlook is all that bad. 

We doubt very much that the alternative 
to military aid is going it alone. We think 
a good many of our allies would make con- 
siderable defense efforts in their own self- 
interest and would remain allies, without 
any dollars from us. A nation like Britain 
has never been unaware of the need for mili- 
tary preparedness, or allergic to its national 
interest. Even now the British Govern- 
ment is glad to show, by developing its own 
hydrogen bomb, how much it can defend 
itself. 


Many other allies have powerful defense 
capabilities with which to deter the Com- 
munists. What's more, they would still 
come under the protective shield of the 
United States even without American mili- 
tary ald. The greatest deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression is not the number of jets 
in Europe or Formosa but the United States 
treaty obligations to assist its allies should 
they be attacked. 

But if that is somehow not the case—if 
the allies are so crass and so blind that they 
will do little or nothing without our help 
and the assurance of our help forever—then 
God help us. Such allies would not be 
worth having in a showdown. 

In making this kind of argument, the ad- 
ministration is not making an argument for 
foreign aid. It is unwittingly making the 
strongest possible case against foreign ald. 

I appeal to you and your colleagues to 
concentrate on putting an end to our exces- 
sive spending and the outright waste of the 
American taxpayer's money. 

Loren M. BERRY. 


Atomic Energy Commission Press Release 
Tends To Give False Sense of Security 
From Civil Defense Standpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
a statement made by the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of a special 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to study radiation prob- 
lems: 


Mn. HOLIFIELD’S STATEMENT 
“I have just read the press release issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for be- 
fore noon release Wednesday, May 29, 1957, 
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announcing progress in their so-called clean 
weapon program,” it was stated today by 
Representative CHET HOLmELD, Democrat, 
of California, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Mr. HOLIFIELD says: 

“In view of the fact that this press release 
has been made in the midst of our hearings 
which have been trying in an objective way 
to find something out about the nature of 
radioactive fallout from nuclear explosions, 
I have the following comments to make: 

“1. The AEC’s issuance of this release vio- 
lated their own rules of informing the joint 
committee at least 24 hours in advance of 
a press release. It was received at the joint 
committee's office at 5:59 p. m. last evening, 
May 28, under circumstances which would 
make it difficult for the committee members 
to be informed or to prepare comment. The 
release bears a curious parallel to the original 
‘clean bomb’ press release last July 19 (1956), 
in which the committee was given even less 
notice of the AEC statement. 

“2. Testimony before the joint committee 
during the current fallout hearings and in 
prior executive sessions has indicated that 
the AEC statement that ‘the success thus far 
achieved (in developing cleaner weapons) 
has convinced us that widespread hazard 
from fallout is not a necessary complement 
to the employment of large nuclear weapons’ 
is misleading for the following reasons: 

(a)] It tends to give a false sense of secu- 
rity from a civil-defense standpoint. We 
can be certain that the Soviet Communists 
will use the dirtiest bombs which they can 
devise when and if they make the mistake 
of attacking this country or any other 
country. 

“(b) It may give the wrong impression to 
our friends and allies that the use of large- 
scale megaton bombs under the cleanliness 
program will not entail widespread radioac- 
tive fallout. It is true that fallout is being 
reduced. But there is and at present cannot 
be such a thing as an absolutely clean bomb, 
i. e., no fallout. Moreover, in any large-scale 
war, it would seem inevitable that weapons 
of varying degrees of cleanliness will be used, 
and the inevitable result will be large-scale 
fallout. 

“(c) It tends to give the impression that 
weapons tests from so-called clean bombs 
have little fallout. This is a subject which 
these hearings will explore further. So far 
we have been provided with no evidence to 
prove the Commission's assertion. We have 
no assurance that Russian or British tests are 
or will be free of substantial radioactive 
fallout. 

“3. This statement ignores the alternative 
suggestion of Commissioner Thomes E. Mur- 
ray that rather than rely solely on large- 
scale thermonuclear bombs we develop and 
produce numbers of small-yield nuclear 
weapons which can be widely dispersed and 
used on a selective and limited basis in brush 
fire wars. 

“Senator ANDERSON has asked me to add 
that he fully endorses this statement.” 


Policy With a Broken Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in a syndicated column entitled “Policy 
With a Broken Back,” Walter Lippmann 
made a major contribution to the cur- 
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rent reappraisal of our China policy. 
This column follows: f 
Poier WITH A Broken Back 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There can be few left among us who 
do not have serious doubts about our China 
policy. For it is not possible to shrug off 
the anti-American riots in Formosa as if 
they were an unfortunate accident which has 
nothing to do with anything significant. 
Whether or not there was official complicity, 
the indubitable fact is that whoever in- 
cited, organized, equipped, and directed the 
rioters knew he could count upon a deep 
and widespread popular resentment against 
Americans. This resentment shows that our 
China policy is not working well even among 
the Chinese whom we are protecting and 
subsidizing. 

It is often supposed that the President 
is by no means an unqualified believer in 
our China policy but that for the sake of 
peace with Congress and inside the admin- 
istration he has put the issues on ice. Thus 
in public at least, he has avoided a re- 
appraisal which might be very agonizing to 
many of his friends, 

There is, however, no way of postponing 
the reappraisal much longer. For it is be- 
coming very evident indeed that our China 
policy has no future, that time is running 
out, and that the real question is whether 
there is still time and opportunity to save 
the things that matter the most. 

What is our China policy? A good way 
to get at the inner principle of it is to ask 
and to answer the question, why are we un- 
compromising in our boycott of Red China 
and so much less uncompromising in our re- 
lations with Red Russia? The key to our 
policy is the fact that besides the Chinese 
in Formosa, there are some 10 million Chinese 
in southeast Asia. In Singapore, they are 
three-quarters of the population. In Malaya, 
they are two-fifths of the population. 

In those countries which have diplomatic 
relations with Red China (Burma, Indonesia, 
and Cambodia), the Chinese tend to look to 
Red China for guidance. In the countries 

g the Nationalists, such as South 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines, the 
Chinese tend to look for guidance to For- 
mosa. 

The object of our China policy is to keep 
the overseas Chinese separated from the Red 
Chinese government, and thus to prevent 
it from ruling and from representing ail the 
Chinese. 

Some years back, when the Nationalist 
Chinese had been driven off the mainland 
and were first installed in Formosa, the over- 
seas Chinese were entitled to believe that 
eventually, with American help, the Chinese 
Government in Formosa would fight its way 
back to the mainland and become again the 
Government of all China. Thus there was 
hope for the anti-Communists that they 
would go home triumphantly. For fhe neu- 
trals there was some good reason to remain 
sitting on the fence. As long as the Red 
Chinese were weak and distracted by the 
problems of the revolution, while the United 
States, which then had a monopoly of nu- 
clear weapons, was so strong, the China 
policy had a credible foundation. 

It no longer has a credible foundation. 
When in 1955, President Eisenhower asked 
Congress for a guaranty of Formosa and the 
nearby islands, he also took the necessary 
measures to prevent Chiang from making 
warlike moves against the mainland. In- 
deed, the President put an end to the idea 
that the United States would back an in- 
vasion of the mainland. He went even fur- 
ther and made it clear that the United States 
would not permit Chiang to attempt an 
invasion, All this was, no doubt, a sound 
and prudent diplomatic action to prevent 
dangerous and foolish adventures, 
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But it broke the back of our China policy. 
It deprived the Chinese in Formosa of any 
hope that they could return to the mainland 
except by coming to terms with Red China. 
Ever since then, our China policy has had no 
future, and has been no more than a holding 
operation, designed to put off as long as pos- 
sible a deal among the Chinese themselves. 

Our attitude toward trade with China and 
our attitude toward letting American news- 
papermen go to China are part of this hold- 
ing operation. They are a rather desperate 
and forlorn attempt to keep the Chinese in 
Formosa from coming to terms with the 
Chinese on the mainland. Thus we are try- 
ing to induce Britain, Germany, and Japan, 
as well as Western Europe, to restrict trade 
with Red Chine more severely than they re- 
strict trade with Red Russia. As this means 
merely that Russia becomes the broker 
through which China trades with the rest of 
the world, the restrictions are not substan- 
tial. They are psychological. The purpose 
of the restriction is to make the overseas 
Chinese feel that all the world, outside of 
Russia, is the enemy of Red China. For the 
same kind of psychological reason, Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Robertson do not want to let 
American newspapermen go to Red China. 
They are afraid it would discourage the over- 
seas Chinese and reduce their determination 
to oppose Red China. 

The rational solution would have been 
what is called the two-China policy—to es- 
tablish Formosa as an independent and 
neutralized state under the protection of the 
United Nations as part of the bargain which 
admitted Red China to the United Nations. 
Both Chinese governments are on record 
against such a solution. But it is still the 
best and indeed the only solution which cor- 
responds to the whole reality of the Chinese 
situation—to the fact that there is a Chinese 
community which is opposed to placing itself 
under Communist rule, and that there is on 
the mainland of China a powerful govern- 
ment which cannot be ignored, 

The question is whether it is too late to 
deal with the situation by a negotiated com- 
promise, like the two-China policy. If it is 
too late, then, unless the improbable happens 
and there is a counterrevolution on the 
Chinese mainland, we must look forward— 
with the Formosa riots as a warning sign— 
to the disintegration of our China policy. 


Another Crisis Ahead for Lain 
Mines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29 I introduced a bill to maintain the 
price of domestically produced lead at 
18 cents a pound and that of zinc at 
15 cents. 

I did so after the administration had 
brought in its so-called long-range min- 
erals program, which was 2 years in the 
making. A complicated combination of 
higher tariffs and excise taxes on im- 
ports, it would put a floor of 17 cents 
a pound under lead and one of 1432 
cents under zinc, 

That program is slow death for our 
lead and zinc miners and the business 
communities which serve them, The 
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average production cost in this country 
is close to 17 cents for lead and just 
under 15 cents for zinc. 

Under my bill, whenever the domestic 
price, averaged over 1 calendar month, 
fell below 18 cents for lead and 15 cents 
for zinc, an import tax of 6 cents a pound 
would automatically replace the existing 
tariff upon imported lead and zinc. The 
President would suspend the special tax 
after the domestic market price averaged 
at least the minimum price for 2 consecu- 
tive months. : 

The need for prompt action in this 
crisis is emphasized in the following edi- 
torial from the Spokesman-Review, of 
Spokane, Wash.: : 
ANOTHER CRISIS AHEAD FoR LEAD-ZINC MINES? 

The people in Washington, D. C., who seem 
to think that if you close your eyes long 
enough the lead-zinc problem will go away 
are about to get another rude shock. 

Congressmen from the mining States are 
worked up again. They have been. aware 
that foreign metal, generally produced 
cheaper than at domestic plants, is taking 
over an increasing share of the United States 
market. In 1950, zinc imports were equal 
to 70 percent of United States output; in 
1956 imports were estimated at 137 percent 
of domestic production. Lead imports were 
179,000 tons in 1951, 262,000 tons in 1956. 

Latest development was the announcement 
by the big Eagle-Picher Lead & Zinc Mining 
Co. that it was closing mines, mills, and 
smelters in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri 
5 because of flooded market condi- 

ons. 

All this has come about because in this 
day many diplomats regard tariff“ as a 
nasty word. And it is true that tariffs can 
cause resentment overseas at a time when 
the United States is strengthening alliances. 
But what is the alternative? Stockpiling of 
metals for an indefinite period is simply too 
costly. And besides, our stockpiles are get- 
ting huge, augmented recently with foreign 
lead and zinc bartered for foodstuffs by the 
Agriculture Department. 

The mining industry at one time pushed a 
solution with considerable appeal—a tariff 
which would operate only when domestic 
metals prices fell below a level necessary to 
keep the industry going. But United States 
companies were not unanimous in their sup- 
port of this proposal, since some have big 
plants overseas. 

Meanwhile, the administration has been 
considering a long-term minerals policy, 
though progress has been exasperatingly 
slow. 


It’s the old story—everybody in Govern- 
ment is the friend of the miners in times of 
emergency, when metals are vital and over- 
seas supplies uncertain. But where can the 
miners, whose congressional sympathizers 
are in the minority, turn during peace? The 
industry obviously, has not yet found that 
answer. 


Invasion From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
published at Winchester, Va., one of the 
outstanding evening daily papers in Vir- 
ginia, the Winchester Evening Star. 
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Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, Jr., a member 
of the State Senate of Virginia, is the 
editor of this paper. 

Senator Byrd is one of the outstanding 
Young statesmen of Virginia. He un- 
derstands the problems confronting our 
People. He has the ability to recognize 
the needs and desires of the people of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

On Friday, May 31, 1957, there ap- 
Peared in the Winchester Evening Star 
an editorial entitled “Invasion From 
Washington.” The editorial points out 
very clearly the attitude of the people 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
their resentment to certain outside 
newspapers attempting to unduly in- 
fluence the course of action in Virginia 
and particularly the Washington Post, 
Which has been so outspoken in its ef- 
forts to hoodwink the American people 
into believing that integration has 
Worked in the public schools of Washing- 
ton. The situation in the Washington 
Schools is deplorable, but the people of 
the country have been deprived of the 
facts surrounding the school problem due 
S the suppression of the news by the 

ost. 


The editorial is as follows: 
INVASION FROM WASHINGTON 


The Washington Post is upset about school 
Segregation in Virginia. The Post was an 
early advocate of integrated schools for the 
District of Columbia and is worried because 
the Virginia people feel that integration 
Should be resisted instead of embraced. One 
Of its columnists writes about the subject 
each week and says very harsh things about 

la's leaders. Indeed, he gets so worked 
Up that we fear he may suffer apoplexy. 

But not content with turning its colum- 

Nists loose on the Old Dominion, the Wash- 

n newspaper uses its editorial columns 
as well. The Post feels the problems of de- 
Segregation have been magnified and it has 
Mean words for the congressional committee 
which pointed out that the Washington 
School system has sharply deteriorated since 
integration came to that community. The 
Washington school population is now 65 
Percent Negro, many white parents having 
Moved across the river. 8 

The Virginia people are not attempting to 
tell Washington how to run its schools. The 
Washington Post favors desegregation and if 
it wishes to use its newspaper columns to 
expand the integration process in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia then, of course, it has a 
Perfect right to do so. But the Washington 
newspaper is not content with integrating 
Washington. Whether on the theory that 
Misery loves company, or on some other 
theory, it has turned its guns on Virginia in 
an effort to bring about desegregation here. 
Here again we do not protest the Post's right 
to explode over the issue if it wishes. But 
We are inclined to the view that the Virginia 
People and their leaders have a little better 
knowledge of conditions in Virginia, and 
the desire of the Virginia people, than does 
the Washington newspaper. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect about 
the Post's explosive attitude toward Virginia 
and Virginia's No. 1 problem is this comment 
from a recent Post editorial: “For 3 years 
this faction (Virginia leaders) has been 
Screaming about the Supreme Court decision 
Without accomplishing a solitary thing about 
the problem it raises.” 

What has Virginia accomplished? Vir- 
Binia has accomplished precisely what it 
Seeks to accomplish—it has maintained seg- 
Tegated schools. The Virginia people feel 
that there is no advantage to either the 
Negro race or the white race in mixing the 
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two in the classrooms. Under the leader- 
ship of “this faction,” as the Post calls the 
State's political leadership, segregation has 
remained intact throughout the State. Not 
one Virginia school has been integrated and 
not one Virginia school has been closed. 
That is what the people of Virginia have 
sought to accomplish during the past 3 years 
and this is exactly what the people of Vir- 
ginia have accomplished. 

A Federal court of nine men rendered what 
the Virginia Legislature, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, declared to be an “illegal” deci- 
sion. The Federal court decision, if com- 
plied with, would destroy Virginia's public 
school system. Virginia’s Legislature and 
her Governor have been attempting to pre- 
vent the destruction of the public schools. 
The mission to date has been accomplished 
and as a result Virginia’s public schools 
have been spared the deterioration that has 
been forced, with the help of the Washing- 
ton Post, on the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Dean Pike’s Realism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. . Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the May 31, 
1957, issue of the Detroit Jewish News 
authored by my close personal friend, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, is worthy of read- 
ing and insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In spite of what appears to be a tem- 
porary cessation of the fighting in the 
troublesome Middle East, we must recog- 
nize that no true peace has been 
achieved and that the real causes of 
unrest remain to plague the people of 
the Middle East and of the world. Mr. 
Slomovitz quotes from the remarks of 
the Very Reverend James A. Pike, dean 
of New York's Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, a prominent Protestant church- 
man who has come up with some ideas 
which we hope may become a guide in 
the difficult problem of securing peace 
to this troubled area of the world: 

DEAN Pree’s REALISM 

“There is far greater realism in the pro- 
gram proposed by the Very Reverend James 
A. Pike, dean of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine and adjunct professor 
of religion and law at Columbia University, 
in a special article in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine. We were saddened to 
read the reiteration of his view that, as a 
non-Zionist, he was unconvinced by the 
arguments for the establishment of Israel 
in the first place. He is a remarkable per- 
son, he has inspired us with his fiery 
speeches in which he has defended Israel, 
and we would have assumed that he would 
be among leaders in an effort to assure jus- 
tice for Jewry through an Israeli state. But 
he is fair in recognizing Israel's existence 
and in the need to protect the state, and we 
are not unappreciative. 

In his tackling of the refugee problem, 
he is realistic in recognizing the existence 
of tragic factors. For instance, he makes 
use of a statement, already quoted on an 
earlier occasion by your commentator, made 
by Ralph Galloway, until recently head of 
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United Nations relief in Jordan, who said‘ 
“The Arab States do not want to solve the 
refugee problem. They want to keep it an 
open sore, as an affront to the United Na- 
tions and as a weapon against Israel. Arab 
leaders don't give a damm whether the refu- 
gees live or die.” 

Dr. Pike points to the Arab aim to foster 
in the refugees the notion that return to 
their former homes is the only desidera- 
tum, and he hastens to discredit such an 
idea. He thus describes the danger and 
the real possibility: 

“Assume that there is a minimum of 800,- 
000 refugees (it is hard to get a firm figure; 
there were probably 500,000 to 600,000 to 
start with). The population of Israel today 
is 1,900,000. No nation, regardless of past 
rights and wrongs, could contemplate taking 
in a fifth column of such size. And fifth 
column it would be—people nurtured for 10 
years in hatred of Israel and totally dedi- 
cated to its destruction. For an anal- 
ogy we must think of this: the scrupulosity 
with which the United States examines the 
views of each potential immigrant does not 
encourage us to imagine that we would be 
willing to take in nearly 71 million sworn 
enemies of the Nation, which is what the 
proportionate figure would be.” 

Dr. Pike anxiously ‘searches for a solution. 
He recognizes that the clock of history can't 
be turned back; that the Israel territory, 
literally, is not the same that was aban- 
doned by the refugees; that there are bar- 
riers in the path of the refugee problem, 
But he believes there is a solution, involving 
these elements: 

“A ent peace treaty,” he declares, 
would acknowledge Israel's existence and 
would remove trigger-happy anxieties.» 

“Mutual development, with outside aid, of 
water projects,” he beileves, would contrib- 
ute toward an increase of the arable land 
of both Jordan and Israel. 

“Economic union and mutual planning,” 
he asserts, would increase employment op- 
portunities. 

Then he tackles the question of the refu- 
gees’ resettlement, suggests that Israel, “her 
borders secure, her existence recognized by 
her neighbors,” should admit a proportion- 
ate number of refugees—he mentions the 
number of perhaps 100,000, “which back in 
1949 Israel offered to take, though the offer 
was declined.” _ 

Dr. Pike recognizes that not too many 
of the refugees may be willing to go back 
to Israel, a land that is now strange to them. 
“This quota filled,” he suggests, “let the rest 
be settled in Arab nations on new arable 
lands made available by new water and in 
the new industry and service trades that will 
follow.” 

There is realism in the eminent clergy- 
man’s plan when he points out: 

“The pattern for this has already been 
set by Israel in its resettlement of some 
400,000 Jews from Arab lands in western 
Asia and north Africa who abandoned their 
property and whatever wealth they had and 
arrived penniless in Israel. There have been 
refugee camps in Israel all along—but with 
this difference: they have been temporary 
reception centers, because Israel really 
wanted to settle the newcomers.” 

To finance the plan, Dr, Pike suggests the 
use of sums available from the refugee 
relief fund and by Israel's adding to it “the 
value of the Arab property which it now 
utilizes for others, Then let the Arab coun- 
tries add to the account the value of the 
property of the 40,000 Jews who fied Arab 
lands into Israel." He also suggests help 
from the United States. n 

At last, we have an equitable proposal 
that takes into consideration not only the 
lands evacuated by Arabs but also those con- 
fiscated from Jews by Arab countries where 
they had lived, in many instances, for thou- 
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sands of years before they were compelled 
to flee for their lives. 

Can Arabs and Jews live together? Dr. 
Pike doesn't believe the enmity is undying. 
He relates: 

“Maybe it was just a straw in the wind, 
but when I visited with a class at the new 
University of Tel Aviv, I observed that an 
Arab student-seemed to be well received and 
he was friendly enough to the others. And 
at the Mandelbaum gate, at the Jordan- 
Israel border in Jerusalem, we observed some- 
thing that is a foretaste of what could be. 

“On the Israeli side I saw a pile of new 
Arab picture magazines. Where did you get 
them?’ L asked the guard. From the guards 
on the Jordan side, he answered. ‘We trade 
them.’ I pressed further. ‘When you do 
that, do you smile at each other?’ ‘Of 
course,’ he retorted. ‘We're friends; we have 
coffee together.’ Individuals can always get 
along with each other—or at least can judge 
each other for what each one is—once the 
official tensions are relaxed. 

“Among the narrow, winding streets of old 
Jerusalem [in Jordan], shared as they are 
by native Arabs, tourists, and donkeys, is a 
tiny side street surmounted by a large sign 
which reads, ‘For People Only.’ This provides 
a good slogan for any plan for the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees and the conse- 
quent chance of peace for all in the Middle 
East—not pro-Israel, not pro-Arab, but for 
the sake of people.” 

These are heartening statements, and it is 
high time they were uttered, 


Ike’s House Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in the New York Mirror of May 
31, 1957, makes most interesting reading: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
IKE'S HOUSE FINANCES 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—There’s been a lot 
in the papers about different departmental 
budgets, not much about the President's own 
White House. j 

During the 1952 campaign, Ike used to 
stand on the rear platform of his special 
train and tell how, when he was a boy in 
Kansas, he and his brothers dropped a nickel, 
It slipped through the cracks of the porch, 
and they got down on hands and knees to 
fish it out. 

General Eisenhower told the story over 
and over again—until newsmen knew it by 
heart—as an illustration of how he would 
save every nickel if elected. 

The year that Ike was elected—1952, the 
last year under Truman—the cost of run- 
ning the White House was $1,883,000. This 
year Ike is asking $2,051,000 for servants, gar- 
deners, food, and other housekeeping ex- 


penses. : 

The cost of his office has increased even 
more, 

The last year of Truman, the executive 
office cost $8,166,000. Eisenhower's first year 
it was $8,725,000. This year, 1957, it is $10,- 
715,000, and for next year the President is 
asking $12,047,000. 

This does not include his two helicopters 
which are charged to the Defense Depart- 
ment, his private plane which is 
to the Air Force, his military aides and staffs 
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which are charged to the Pentagon, nor his 
chauffeurs which are charged to the Army. 
The telegraphers and code room crypto- 
graphers were civilians under FDR and Tru- 
man but were put under the Army, by Ike. 
It now takes double the number of Army 
personnel to do what civilians once did. 

Figures on the total White House staff are 
not available. But it’s estimated that the 
overall figure has about doubled, though this 
does not show in the budget, because so 
much personnel is borrowed from other de- 
partments, 

The White House has grown under each 
succeeding President to that it now occu- 
pies the building which once housed the 
entire State, War, and Navy Departments, 
adjacent to the White House. Plans are even 
under discussion to tear this building down 
and replace it with a modern office building 
in order to house the evergrowing White 
House offices. 


Farm Program in the Spotlight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a radio talk given by R. K. Bliss, 
of Iowa State College, on May 24, 1957: 

FARM PROGRAM IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


(Radio talk by R. K. Bliss, May 24, 1957, 
extension service, Iowa State College) 


A suitable farm program is still the un- 
solved legislative enigma confronting Con- 
gress. After a quarter of a century of de- 
bate Congress appears to be no closer to an 
agreement than at the beginning. We have 
recently had a remarkable illustration of 
congressional uncertainty as to what to do 
and how to do it in regard to the farm pro- 
gram. For example, a year ago Congress 
passed the soil-bank plan too late in the 
crop year to be given a fair trial. A few 
days ago the House of Representatives voted 
to junk the acreage reserve of the soil-bank 
plan even before giving it a real trial. 

Let us take a look at the legislative rec- 
ord. 

President Eisenhower sent a detailed mes- 
sage to Congress on January 9, 1956, rec- 
ommending the soll-bank plan and urging 
prompt action on the part of Congress so 
that the plan could go into effect in 1956. 
The soil-bank phase of the President's rec- 
ommendation had almost universal support. 
The Farm Bureau was strongly for it, other 
farm organizations were friendly, the Izaac 
Walton League and other conservation 
groups approved. It appeared that at last 
a plan had been developed that could be 
generally supported. 

Prior to receiving the President's recom- 
mendations, congressional committees had 
been working for months in developing a 
program. It was however, in April about 3 
months after receiving the President's pro- 
posal before a farm bill was passed. The 
bill endorsed the soil-bank plan but it in- 
cluded a multiple price plan for wheat which 
would have subsidized feed-grain compe- 
tition for Corn Belt livestock farmers. It 
also provided mandatory rigid support prices 
for feed grains in addition to corn, thus fur- 
ther encouraging the production of more 
feed grains at a time when there was al- 
ready a big surplus of such feeds on hand. 
An increase in feed grains would encourage 
more livestock production. President Eisen- 
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hower's veto of the bill was a good thing 
for Iowa and Corn Belt livestock farmers. 

Then Congress passed another bill which 
the President signed but which came into 
law after the corn had been planted and too 
late to be effective in 1956. This law was 
a step forward in farm legislation although 
it had a gimmick in it that later permitted 
a minority of the corn farmers to determine 
how an important part of the corn program 
would be conducted. 

SOIL BANK USED IN DROUGHT RELIEF 


In view of the lateness of the passage of 
the act, the Department of Agriculture ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether the soil bank 
could be put into operation in time to be of 
any real value in 1956. However, because of 
a widespread drought and the urging of 
Congress the attempt was made. In Iowa 
the program was in fact converted into a 
drought-relief program. 

Everyone apparently approved this action 
at the time. Iowa's State ASC committee 
and county committees deserve credit for 
the quick and efficient way in which the 
program was put into effect. Iowa received 
the most money in soil-bank payments of 
any State. I believe Iowans generally were 
very glad to see farmers in the drought areas 
get some return out of the year’s work 
through soil-bank payments. 

Now, however, there is grumbling in Con- 
gress and elsewhere about the money paid 
out on the program. It was paid, however, 
with congressional urging and approval. In 
Iowa it was paid in a good cause and carried 
through efficiently by farm committees. 

At is hoped that the Senate will not concur 
in the action of the House in nullifying the 
soll-bank plan before it has had a fair trial. 
‘The soll bank had great support on the part 
of farmers and conservation agencies gen- 
erally at the time of passage. It still has 
large support. It should be given a trial. 

SOIL BANK: REALISTIC PLAN TO ADJUST 
PRODUCTION TO DEMAND 


The soil bank is the first realistic plan to 
actually decrease production in an effort to 
adjust production to demand. The soil bank 
takes land out of production completely for 
the time of the contract. Heretofore, we 
have had diversion of production, not neces- 
sarily reduced production. In Iowa farmers 
largely switched from corn to beans and some 
more recently to milo maize. In regions 
growing one crop such as cotton or wheat, 
the switch was generally to corn, milo maize, 
forage, and grass crops. This diversion in 
production in all probability increased the 
total production of farm products particu- 
larly in the cotton area. The extra produc- 
tion of feed grains and forages had to be fed 
to livestock in order to be profitable and 
thus brought the cotton farmer into direct 
competition with Iowa and other Corn Belt 
livestock producers. 


One thing seems sure, the only practicable 
way to reduce production is to take land out 
of production. Land is the basis of produc- 
tion. I have heard the argument advanced 
that the soil bank, that is taking land out 
of production, will not reduce production. 
One might as well argue that cutting down a 
quarter or half of the Ford automobile plant 
would not reduce the number of cars manu- 
factured. If reduced production is what is 
wanted, land must be taken out of produc- 
tion for land is the factory on which and in 
which farm products are produced. 

Why do we have so much difficulty rela- 
tive to specific farm programs. One reason is 
that farmers constantly cope with uncon- 
trollable conditions such as drought, floods, 
hails, blizzards, insect pests, etc. When 
an Iowa farmer lays his corn by in June he 
doesn't know whether it will yield 30 or 40 
or 80 or even 100 bushels to the acre more or 
less. The crop is temporarily out of his 
hands. Farmers cannot control production 
in the way manufacturers control it. 


* 
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CENSUS LISTING OF FARMS MISLEADING 


However, it seems to me that we have also 
added man-made difficulties to the farm situ- 
ation. For example: The 1950 census lists 
ās farmers all those who have 3 or more acres 
Of ground and the value of whose products 
exclusive of the home garden have amounted 
to 8150. ‘The $150 worth of products pro- 
duced could either be sold or consumed by 

farm family. Places of less than 3 acres 
Were counted as farms if the value of the 
products in 1949 amounted to $150 or 

re. Think of it, the absurdity of counting 
anyone a farmer who produces only $150 
of products and which includes what 

e family may have consumed in the home. 

Let us make a few comparisons on the basis 
Of this classification. 

Gross farm income in Iowa for 1956 and 
Which includes all farms of all sizes, little 

big, is estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at $11,685 per 
farm. It would take approximately 78 of 
these $150 farms to equal the gross income of 
© Average Iowa farm. 
us take another comparison. Reports 
are now being summarized from 955 farms 
Which in 1956 cooperated with the college in 
ĉeping farm records. These farms are 
Mostly family sized farms but are above 
average in management. The average gross 
Teturns from these farms less purchase of 
feed and livestock was $15,789 per farm which 

More than 100 times as much as the lowest 

census classification of farms. 

The trouble with the census classification 

that a small farm figures in the statistics 
as the equal of a large farm, Thus, statis- 

y the per capita income of farmers ap- 
much lower than would be the case if 
none but real farmers were included in the 
Computation. These so-called very low- 
me farmers, who are really not farmers, 
in general averages and make good 
Statistical fodder for people who do not un- 
d or who want to keep the agricul- 

tural political pot boiling. 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN IOWA GROUPED 
AROUND TOWNS AND CITIES 


Low-income families classed as farmers 
are quite generally grouped around our cities 
and towns. They may not have gotten along 

Well financially in town or city and have 
Moved to the suburbs or on land near the 
wn to raise a garden and farm a few acres 
While earning extra money on town and city 
Obs. City people generally are glad ta have 
em go out on these little holdings. Many 
Of these families appear to like this kind of 

e. If they are a problem, they are a com- 
Munity and social problem and not a farm 
Problem. They are, in fact, mostly a city or 

problem. Agriculture has enovgh wor- 

with drought, floods, etc., without taking 

on these low-income families living mostly 
around cities and towns. 

Agriculture is going through a great tech- 
Nological change, almost a revolution. A 
farm family today, with modern machinery, 
Bas, and electrical power can operate twice 
ās much land and do it easier than the same 

amily could have done it in the horse-and- 
buggy days, when farm power was furnished 
horses working on small implements and 
ines. We have to adjust our farm pro- 
grams to this new situation. The family 
Tarm that is a farm that occupies the time of 

© family is much larger than it was 40 
Years ago. 

Why does land keep going up in price? 
Why is most of it being bought by family 
farmers? The answer is because the farmer 
Considers it a good investment. He knows 

t with modern machinery he can farm 
More land with his present help and thus 
add to his income. The urge of the family 
farmer for more land is an economic one. 

In the meantime, the sensible way to re- 
duce production is to reduce the size of the 

t, that is the land under cultivation, and 
that is what the soil bank is designed to do. 

ts give it a fair trial. 
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American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at his own expense Mr. Garland 
Evans Hopkins, a resident of Virginia 
and a student of early colonial history, 
has had excerpts printed from the fare- 
well address of George Washington. His 
statements at that time seem especially 
applicable to American-Middle Eastern 
policy in this day and age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part 
of my remarks a brief foreword by Mr. 
Hopkins and the excerpts referred to: 

[George] Washington is a well-known 
authority on American foreign policy. Some 
years. ago, on the occasion of his retirement 
from Government service, he addressed a 
farewell message to his fellow citizens. The 
address, highly regarded at the time, seems 
more recently to have been lost sight of. 
Because of its pertinence as regards the de- 
veloping American policy in the Middle East, 
certain excerpts seem worth of reprinting 
in this connection, 

Some older readers will remember that 
Mr. Washington, now deceased, served for 
several years in the American Army, after 
which he was selected for important civil 
responsibilities in the American Govern- 
ment. Younger readers in areas where cer- 
tain special interest propaganda has not 
penetrated too deeply may well remember 
-hearing their parents refer to the wisdom 
of his farewell message and be glad of an 
opportunity to read for themselves some of 
the things he said. Indeed, even in New 
York City and along the eastern seaboard, 
the present generation may, if only to com- 
pare how far advanced its own ideas are, 
find the excerpts interesting. Some may 
possibly desire to call this reprint to the 
attention of Mr. Washington's successors in 
the city that bears his name, 


Worps OF ADVICE, ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO 
AMERICAN-MIDDLE EASTERN POLICY 


Friends and fellow citizens, * * a solici-- 


tude for your welfare, which cannot end but 
with my life, and the apprehension of dan- 
ger, natural to that solicitude, urge me on 
an occasion like the present to offer to your 
solemn contemplation and to recommend to 
your frequent review some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no incon- 
siderable observation, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you can 
only see in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possibly have no 
personal motive to bias his counsel. 

+ * © Observe good faith and justice to- 
ward all nations. Cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great Nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of 
n people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that in 
the course of time and things the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any temporary 


advantages which might be lost by a steady 


adherence to it? Can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of 


2Excerpts from the Farewell Address of 
G. Washington. 
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a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas, is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, in- 


_veterate antipathies against particular na- 


tions and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded; and that in place of 
them just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation, which 
indulges toward another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead 
it astray from its duty and its interest. An- 
tipathy in one nation against another, dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate ehvenomed and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill will and resentment 
sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy, 
The government sometimes participates in 
the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sinister 
and pernicious motives. The peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations 
has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, ` 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest, in cases where no real com- 
mon interest exists, and infusing into one 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification, It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, 
and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld. 
And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favorite nation) facility to betray, or sacri- 
fice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity; 
gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation to commendable defer- 
ence for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to tamper with do- 
mestic factions, to practice the arts of se- 
duction, to mislead public opinion, to in- 
fluence or awe the public councils * . 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me fel- 
low citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of Republican 
government. But that jealousy to be use- 
ful must be impartial: else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it, Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike of another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of 
the favorite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 

* + * Harmony, liberal intercourse with 
all nations, are recommended by. policy, 
humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
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mercial policy should hold an equal and im- 
partial hand: neither seeking nor granting 
exclusive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things; a ane 
diversifying by gentle means the streams o 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing 
with powers so disposed; in order to give to 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them; conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to 
time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances shall dictate; constantly keep- 
ing in view, that ‘tis folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors from another; 
that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having 
given equivalents for nominal favors and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation. ‘Tis an illu- 
sion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels, of an old and affectionate friend, I 
dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our Nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the des- 
tiny of nations: But if I may on b jose 3 
myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriot- 
ism; this hope will be a full recompense for 
the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Philippine Memorial Hospital 
SPEECH 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to the 
very fine editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times today regarding 
the importance of expanding the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in the Philip- 
pines. It might become a great research 
center for the entire eastern part of the 
world. I visualize the importance and 
far reaching value of such a project in 
many ways. 

The people of the Philippines have ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the hospital. 
I instantly think of their great contribu- 
tion to us in loyalty and fighting men— 
we owe them much—they have been our 
best friends, 

The editorial follows: 


A PHILIPPINE MEMORIAL 
There is now an opportunity greatly to 
expand the functions and scope of the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in Manila. Thus 
far, operating in a sense as an adjunct of 
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the United States Veterans’ Administration 
inasmuch as its costs have been reimbursed, 
the hospital has been obliged to work in a 
limited field. This can be modified as the 
Philippines take over complete responsibility 
for the service, which under present law will 
take place by 1960. 

Meanwhile, modest amendments to exist- 
ing legislation and perhaps some new author- 
ization can make it possible to embark on 
& much more ambitious >. What has 
been suggested in the Philippines and what 
will probably be discussed at this session 
of Congress is the creation of a great Asian 
medical center with the Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital as its nucleus. Its primary service 
for veterans would not be changed, but it 
could be enlarged and thrown open to others. 

Most important, it could be made an in- 
valuable place for research and training in 
the field of tropical medicine. The possibili- 
ties presented are enormous and the hospital 
and medical center could become the greatest 
and most useful memorial to the fruitful 
Philippine-American association. The back- 
ground for such a project is almost ideal. 
The Philippines have been a magnificent lab- 
oratory in the field of tropical medicine for 
almost three generations. In addition to 
this scientific background, however, is the 
geographical background. Manila could be- 
come a training point for young men from 
Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
even Indonesia and Malaya. It could become 
a truly Asian“ health center. This is not 
an idle dream. It is a practical possibility. 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
whoever is in charge of this bill on the 
Democratic side tell me, is this an Eisen- 
hower program? s 

Mr. O'NEILL. I do not know; ap- 
parently it is an Eisenhower program. 

- Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the leadership 
on the Republican side agree that this is 
an Eisenhower measure? - 

Mr. MARTIN. It is a measure that 
has been submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That will be helpful. 
I hope the Congressional Quarterly will 
take notice, if someone is not here and 
does not vote; that it will not do as it 
has been doing in the past, charge it up 
against that Member as a vote against 
the administration. That has been a 
fraudulent practice òn the part of the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

It has not been my effort to have any- 
thing to do with what it publishes or does 
not publish. The point that I have been 
urging against that publication is that 
it is sailing under a false fiag, It is just 
like a pirate ship; it does not tell the 
truth about how a man votes. That is 
all I want it to do. 

Now back to this program. As I un- 
derstand, this bill adds $1,200,000,000 of 
authorization; is that right? May I ask 
that question of some gentleman on the 
Democratic side? 
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Mr. COOLEY. One billion three hun- 
dred million dollars, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That goes, part of 
it, for the purchase of cotton, does it 
not, if I may ask the gentleman again? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not cotton in sur- 
plus? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but it is not re- 
stricted to cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know, but cotton 
is in it, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I notice that in 
1955 and 1956 one former Member of 
Congress from the South, a Democratic 
Member, got $230,734.68 under that cot- 
ton program. That same provision is 
in the law today, for the cotton grower 
and the wheat grower, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says 
that some Member of Congress got that 
much? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A former Member 
of Congress. But I say that that pro- 
vision, enabling a cotton grower to get 
a subsidy of that amount in 1 year, is 
still in the law; all he has to do is to 
grow enough cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but Mr. Benson 
has not advocated the repeal of the law 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He has not? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
man support it if he did? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure that I 
would. F 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I guess not. 
Of course the gentleman would not. 

Here is the thing that bothers me a 
little bit. The President said in his 
state of the Union message that if we 
did not watch our step we were going to 
ruin ourselves by spending too much 
money. 

Then he said the other day, if I got 
it right, that if we did not go along with 
this defense appropriation, if we cut that 
any substantial amount, we were in dan- 
ger of losing our freedom, that our na- 
tional security was in danger. 

Of course, we all know that somewhere 
there is a ceiling on the number of tax 
dollars we can collect. I want to go 
along with the President. I want to sup- 
port the Eisenhower prógram if. I can. 
But what puzzles me is, if there is a 
ceiling on the number of dollars and 
if we cannot take any away from de- 
fense, is it wise for the administration 
to come up here with another $1,300,000,- 
C00 to take care of the farmers’ surplus? 
That is a question I have been thinking 
about. I do not know whether anyone 
else has or not. 

Can I follow a President, keeping in 
mind his state of the Union message, 
who says we must watch our step about 
appropriations but that we cannot cut 
defense? Of course, I think we can. We 
can squeeze enough water out of, cut 
enough fat off, our defense appropria- 

About this bill, is someone else going 
to tell us where we are going to get that 
extra $1,300,000,000 and take in payment 
foreign currencies? I can understand 
how that is helpful to Congressmen who 
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80 abroad and get these counterpart 
funds. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
Man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This bill does not author- 
ize the appropriation of an additional 
$1,300,000,000, it authorizes the sale for 
foreign currencies of a billion dollars’ 
Worth of surplus commodities that have 
already been bought and paid for—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By us. 

Mr. JUDD. And the grant for relief 
Purposes of $300 million worth which 
has already been bought and paid for 
by the taxpayers. It does not authorize 
or appropriate additional money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, we could 
Use that money to replace some of these 
Other expenditures. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; if we abandon the 

of agricultural price supports. 
But the money has already been appro- 
Priated and spent by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation when it bought the 
lus commodities. When we can use 
these commodities in our foreign-aid 
, the dollars appropriated for 
Toreigre aid are used to repay the Com- 
Modity Credit Corporation. It requires 
just that much less to restore the capital 
or purchasing capacity of the CCC. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
Mean that we take the foreign currency, 
Counterpart funds, instead of getting it 
in dollars? 

Mr, JUDD. If the countries are unable 
to pay in dollars, yes, we get foreign cur- 
rencies instead of dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When the gentleman 
and I go across we get it. 

Mr, JUDD. Otherwise we get nothing. 


Possible Solution of Problems of Federal- 
State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD the following Senate Concurrent 

lution 116 and Senate Memorial 
530, which have been passed by the Flor- 
ida State Legislature during its 1957 ses- 
Sion, These documents have been called 
my attention by Hon. Richard 

Ervin, attorney general of the State 
Of Florida, and I am glad to place in 
the Recorp his letter of May 30, 1957, 

Nsmitting the documents to me. 

I feel that both the resolution and 
Memorial from the Florida State Leg- 

ture deserve the fullest cooperation 
by the Congress: 

STATE or FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, May 30, 1957. 
Hon. Bos Ses, 

Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: I am enclosing herewith copy of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 and Sen- 
Ate Memorial 530, which have been passed 
by the 1957 Florida Legislature. 
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You will note these two resolutions deal 
with the important subject of States rights, 
and I will appreciate you and the other 
members of our Florida delegation doing 
everything possible to bring about their 
serious consideration by the Congress as a 
possible solution to the ever-growing prob- 
lem of Federal-State relations. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. Ervin, 
Attorney General. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 


Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
to call a convention for the purpose 
of considering an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
appeals from decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States involving 
States rights to the Senate of the United 
States 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Florida (the House oj Representatives 
concurring), That the Florida State Legis- 
lature does hereby make application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing the fol- 
lowing article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, to wit: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Srction 1. Jurisdiction of Senate as an 
appellate court: The Senate of the United 
States shall comprise a court with final ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to review decisions and 
judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where questions of the powers 
reserved to the States, or the people, are 
either directly or indirectly involved and de- 
cided, and a State is a party or anywise in- 
terested in such question involved and de- 
cided. The Senate's exercise of such final 
appellate jurisdiction shall be under such 
rules and regulations as may be provided by 
the Senate, including the time within which 
appeals shall be taken. The decision of the 
Senate affirming, modifying or reversing the 
decision or judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall be final; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
ture of three-fourths of the several States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from this State.” 


Senate Memorial 530 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States of America proposing an amend- 

ment to the 10th amendment of the Con- 

stitution of the United States by enumer- 
ating certain of the reserve powers of the 

States in respect to the exercise of State 

police power and providing means to safe- 

guard such powers from encroachment 

Whereas it is imperative to maintain an 
equilibrium of power in a federated system 
of government that contemplates a division 
of responsibility between the National or 
Central Government and the respective 
sovereign States; 

Whereas it appears that unless the States’ 
residual power is at least broadly delineated 
and safeguarded to some appreciable degree 
the Central Government will continue by 
lack of definitive guidelines and checks to 
encroach upon the powers of the respective 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and respect- 
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fully urged to propose such amendment to 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to provide that among the 
rights and powers reserved to each State are 
the police powers to enact regulations to pro- 
mote the public peace, safety, and welfare 
ol the State and to provide for good order, 
education, and harmonious race relations 
therein. In these enumerated fields except 
where the Congress of the United States 
by legislation provides expressly to the con- 
trary the laws and regulations of the State 
shall govern. 7 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 3, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to an- 
nounce, with the gentleman's permis- 
sion, that I have sent an amendment to 
the desk, because for 2 or 3 years we have 
sold under Public Law 280 and we have 
refused to sell for dollars. That has 
since been corrected, and we are selling 
those commodities for dollars now. For 
several years this bill was used in sub- 
stitution for normal sales. I am simply 
calling attention toan amendment which 
I expect to offer at the bottom of page 1. 
Add the following proviso: 

Provided, That no commodity of which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has a sup- 
ply, and which commodity is not being 
offered for sale in world trade through nor- 
mal channels at competitive prices for dol- 
lars shall be eligible for sale to foreign 
countries under the provisions of this act. 


That means you have to offer them for 
dollars first. History has proven that 
we should have that proviso here, be- 
cause for several years that course was 
not required. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 
In my remarks I shall attempt to cover 
that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 480 as a tem- 
porary measure to “expand international 
trade among the United States and 
friendly nations, to facilitate the con- 
vertibility of currency, to promote the 
economic stability of American agricul- 
ture and the national welfare, to make 
maximum efficient use of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in furtherance of 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and to stimulate and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States by providing a means whereby” 
surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 
cess of the usual marketings of such 
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commodities may be sold through pri- 
vate trade channels and foreign cur- 
rencies accepted in payment therefor.” 

To accomplish these objectives the leg- 
islation provided that surplus commodi- 
ties could be sold at competitive prices 
in foreign markets for local currency, 
could be bartered for strategic mate- 
rials needed by the United States, and 
could be given as outright grants for 
emergency assistanee to friendly peoples 
of other nations to meet famine or other 
disasters. The legislation also expanded 
the availability of surplus food for needy 
persons in the United States and the 
school-lunch program. 

Under our agricultural programs, we 
are producing vast quantities of food and 
fiber that is in excess of our domestic 
market needs. These surpluses are be- 
ing stored and warehoused at tremen- 
dous expense to the taxpayer while we 
continue to increase the production of 
the same commodities. 

Public Law 480 was designed to help 
eliminate these surpluses so as to restore 
to a more normal condition our domestic 
markets. With the surpluses hanging 
over the heads of the farmer, he is sub- 
ject to a depressed market that has not 
kept pace with the general rise in other 
segments of our economy. 

The program has been successful, as 
far as it has gone, and all this bill does 
is extend it for another year. Each year 
under its operation the disposal program 
has accelerated until in the last 12 
months we have reduced the holdings 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
approximately $1,300,000,000 from its 
peak $8,900,000,000 in February of 1956. 

At the same time, our export trade in 
agricultural commodities is higher than 
it has been at any time except for the 
Korean war year of 1952-53. 

Further reductions of Commodity 
Credit holdings are likely as a result of 
the combined effects of continued sur- 
plus disposals if this program is con- 
tinued. 

The bulk of our disposal has been 
under title I, and the foreign currency 
accumulated therefrom may be used for 
our Government expenses abroad. Part 
of the money is being spent to develop 
new markets for our surplus products 
throughout the world. Continued suc- 
cess of the program will assist in elimi- 
nating surplus Government stocks and, 
at the same time, increase the demand 
for commodities in foreign markets. 
Properly controlled and directed, much 
of this foreign market will be directed 
into actual dollar sales. 

Although we all are gratified with the 
quantity of surplus farm products which 
has been sold for foreign currency un- 
der title I of Public Law 480, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that our pri- 
mary goal is developing foreign markets 
is to develop dollar markets for our 
products which will be moved through 

\ regular commercial channels. 

For example, title I sales have been 
made to certain west European coun- 
tries which have generated local cur- 
rencies that are now available for mar- 
ket development purposes. Such funds 
can of course be used to develop mar- 
kets for commodities other than those 
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which are sold to generate the funds in 
the first place. Moreover, the funds 
can be used for market development 
purposes over a period longer than the 
1 year in which the Public Law 480 com- 
modities were moved into the country. 
In this way, the funds can be and 
should be used to promote the expan- 
sion of dollar markets through commer- 
cial channels. It is my understanding 
that this is what is meant, for example, 
by the language on page 13 of the Re- 
port No. 432 dealing with the extension 
of Public Law 480, where the report 
makes specific reference to the poultry 
program which was started in Germany 
last year. Using this case as an illustra- 
tion, I understand that local currency 
funds are available for continued mar- 
ket program activities this year. If 
those activities can be directed to ex- 
pansion of a dollar market for United 
States poultry in West Germany, for 
example, then this kind of program will 
have accomplished one of the primary 
purposes that Congress’ had in mind 
when we enacted Public Law 480 during 
the 83d Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not fair to say, 
to bring this down to a realization of 
its effect upon the farm population of 
this country that if this bill had not 
been in operation during the calendar 
years 1955 and 1956, that meats, partic- 
ularly pork; cotton, soy beans, wheat, 
rice, and 1 or 2 other commodities would 
have been selling on the local market 
at very substantially lower prices than 
they did during those 2 calendar years? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is exactl 
correct. — 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I just make 
one addition statement: It is estimated 
that in my congressional district—and 
this will be true I think in every district 
where soy beans are raised—that if it 
had not been for the 65 million bushels 
that were sold overseas in the calendar 
year 1956, soy beans would have been 
selling in the open market from 50 to 
75 cents a bushel lower than they did. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to turn for one moment 
to the testimony given before our com- 
mittee on this bill, then I will be glad to 
yield. I think we get tangled up in our 
thinking as to what this bill is supposed 
to do. First of all, it is a bill to dispose 
of surplus products that we already own. 
It is not a purchase program, in any 
sense of the word. We are trying to dis- 
pose of the surpluses that are now in the 
bins, bought, paid for, and under the 
control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. In view of 
the gentleman’s statement that here we 
have something we do not need, some- 
thing that is costing us money to store, 
and, further, it is depressing the value of 
some things we have that could be more 
valuable if it were not for the surpluses, 
it would look to a country boy that if we 
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got nothing but a pocketknife or an air- 
plane trip for Secretary Dulles out of it 
we have gained by cutting down on the 
surplus storage expenses, - 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
that statement because of the fact that 
we already own this product. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is something 
that most of us forget. We are paying 
storage every day amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Now, let 
us take corn. In my area we have from 
500,000 to 1 million head of stock on feed. 
Not a single feeder would look at corn 
that was over 4 years old. You are go- 
ing to take that loss. Everyone in the 
United States is going to take that loss. 

Let me make another statement about 
wheat. How many in this room know 
that after you have had wheat from 10 
to 14 years in storage you would not get 
a single copper per bushel for it? You 
are going to lose that. This program 
takes the top off of the surpluses that we 
have paid for and that are now in stor- 
age. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The truth of the mat- 
ter is if you take off the surpluses and 
send them overseas, as soon as you get 
more storage space in the bins you buy 
more surpluses, and the storage bins are 
always full. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman þe- 
lieve that? ; 

Mr. O'NEILL. I do; yes. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman thinks 
that because he does not know the fig- 
ures. These are true and the gentleman 
can check them if he wants to. A year 
ago we had more than $600 million worth 
of wheat stored. That is your wheat, 
that is my wheat. It is already paid for. 
Does the gentleman know what we have 
today? He will be surprised. A little 
over $325 million. That is a wonderful 
record. I do not think we are going to 
do what the gentleman said. 

Mr. O'NEILL. But you are asking for 
an additional billion dollars this year, is 
that so? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. In the report there is 
shown that of the money in the various 
nations overseas, for example we spent 
$7,500,000 for the purchase of strategic 
materials, and also for military procure- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Do not quote strategic 
material figures to me because that is 
not what I am talking about. 

My. O'NEILL. I want to ask this 
question: The Defense Department 
spends money for the military program 
or it spends money for the purchase of 
strategic materials. Now do they in turn 
pay that money back to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman asks a 
double barreled question. Of course, 
they do to a certain extent. In Spain 
alone they are using these counterpart 
funds up to 25 to 30 percent. In country 
after country they are using these, funds 
that we have purchased in other coun- 
tries. We are using them for the pur- 
chase of, let us just make it plain, air- 
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Dlane strips or let us say they are for 
buildings that we must have, not only to 
house our military men but to house 
Some of our other personnel. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I appreciate the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, make no mistake 
about that. I realize it is a terrific prob- 
lem. Whether this is the correct way I 
doubt very, very much, when I see all of 

money piled up over there the way it 
is in the various nations of the world. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr, ALBERT. On the question of 
buying additional commodities, the law 

the requirement for the purchase 
of commodities under the price-support 
and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will purchase those com- 
Modities or take them under loan re- 
Sardless of any Public Law 480 program, 
89 it will not add at all to the number of 
es made by the Commodity 

t Corporation. 
„Mr. HILL. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion about that. There is no one against 
program if they understand it. I 
that statement without fear of 

°ontradiction. 

Mrs. KELLEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs, KELLEY of New York. Since we 
have the surpluses which we cannot use 

in the United States to a greater 
degree, would it not be better to give 
these surpluses to these nations abroad 
Who are on the borderline of diverting 
dr defecting from Communist control? 
that way we would have the right to 
bute them, thereby making sure 
that the people of that nation received 
dur aid. 


Mr. HILL. Using the old TV gag, I am 
Blad the lady asked that question. Noth- 
could be more true than what she 
Said. But, we are doing that, and I have 
always felt in my own heart if we had 
done the thing the lady suggests in the 
with surpluses and put no 
Strings onto any hungry people, who- 
ever they were or wherever we could find 
them, and gotten the surpluses to them, 
I think we would have been money 
ahead. But, we did not. Now, we have 
& complex program. It is working ex- 
gellently not only in the way I suggest, 
but it is the very thing that the gentle- 
Woman suggested, ‘Time after time in 
ters in foreign countries the Secre- 
of Agriculture has done a magnifi- 
dent job in seeing that these surpluses 
Set into the area that is in distress. And, 
has done the same thing in these 
United States. Now, that answers the 
Sentlewoman’s question completely. 
Mrs, KELLEY of New York. It has 
been a good program, I agree, and I 
Would vote for it, but I cannot see selling 
it to governments and thereby relieving 


e necessity of the Soviet regime in 


the responsibility for the failure 
Of their economic theory. 

Mr. HILL. That is a fine suggestion, 
and I wish we would have started out 
On it, but we did not. We are not go- 

back; we are going forward, and I 
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am glad the gentle lady said she would 
support it. 3 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if these agricultural com- 
modities must go, at least up to 50 per- 
cent of them, on American ships. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, that is 
legislation that passed in this House and 
it is still on the books. I would have to 


ask the chairman of our committee: 


Are half of these supplies shipped in our 
own bottoms? 

Mr. COOLEY. Donation supplies go 
50-50. 

Mr. PELLY. Anything financed by 
our Government must go at least 50 per- 
cent in American ships? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. PELLY. Does the gentleman 
know of any effort that has been made 
in connection with the legislation to 
eliminate that 50-50 provision? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have eliminated it 
a few times, and if I had my way, I 
would eliminate it again. But, they have 
put it back each time. 

Mr. PELLY. Some of us would like to 
know if there will be any amendment 
offered to that effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. I doubt if we could elimi- 
nate it on the floor of this House. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I would like to get a little 
more clarity on this question of where 
the United States comes out on this 
thing. I understand that before these 
commodities can be distributed, the Gov- 
ernment must purchase those things 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Is that true? 

Mr. HILL. Let me read the gentle- 
man & paragraph that will answer his 
question fully. I was just going to read 
it and-I am glad the gentleman asked 
the question. This is testimony deliv- 
ered before our committee. I believe 
these 10 or 12 lines will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question: 

Title I agreements are reached through the 
coordinated efforts of several Government 
agencies affected by the sale. Although the 
Secretary of Agricuiture is authorized to de- 
termine the countries with whom agree- 
ments shall be negotiated and the commodi- 
ties and quantities which may be included 
in these negotiations programs are devel- 
oped in consultation with such agencies as 
the Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Depar ment of Defense and 
other departments and agencies. This Co- 
ordination is necessary because Public Law 
480 is a complex act. It combines many 
purposes which affect domestic and foreign 
economic policies and involves activities of 
several departments and agencies. 


I think the report will show how many 
ts we have made with these 
countries. I hear some of our friends 
talking about this and one would think 
that this was a free, open, dumping pro- 
gram. It is nothing of the kind. A for- 
eign country makes an agreement, signs 
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up saying that it will do a certain thing, 
We make a,contract that we will furnish 
the surplus commodity that we own, to 
which we have title—you and I and the 
taxpayers of America. 

Have I answered the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. NEAL. When the agency makes 
that contract it does not own that com- 
modity. It belongs to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; is that right? k 

Mr. HILL. That is right. It never 
passes out of the control of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation until it passes 
through the Export-Import Bank, if I 
recall the testimony that was given to 
our committee. They are the financial 
agency for this activity. I am sure I am 
right on that. 

Mr. NEAL. As the financial agen. 

Mr. HILL. Our financial agent. 

Mr. NEAL. As our financial agent do 
they repay to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the cost of these commodities? 

Mr. HILL. Any dollars they get back, 
yes. Sometimes they do not get dollars 
back. That is all right, because in the 
course of the next 2 or 3 or 5 years we 
will be able to use those funds in the 
trades that we are making with that 
country. In other words, we will get 
back at least 25 percent or 50 percent in 
dollars, which dollars we would have had 
to provide if we did not have the cur- 
rencies of those nations. 

Mr. NEAL. Insofar as we are able to 
use the currencies of the foreign nations 
to our advantage we will benefit by that 
much, by not having to appropriate dol- 
lars to take care of certain things? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. NEAL. The difference between 
the actual cost to the Government of 
the commodities it purchased and stored 
and the amount of money we receive, 
represents the loss that the Government 
takes which it has to pay to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. You are putting money 
back into the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration right in this bill to make up for 
some of those losses. And you will never 
spend money to any greater advantage 
than in that effort, in my own personal 
opinion. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that very ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Do I understand 
that the appropriations for such ex- 
penditures are to come from other sub- 
committees, such as the subcommittee 
handling foreign aid, or the subcommit- 
tee handling domestic aid, or whatever 
the subcommittee may be? Or will the 
appropriation have to come from the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, because 
this is an agricultural bill? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is talking 
about what kind of an appropriation 
now? I do not quite understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. This authorizes ex- 
penditures, as I understand it. 

Mr. HILL. This authorizes the sale of 
surplus commodities up to a definite 
amount. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is correct. Can 
the gentleman assure me that there will 
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be no additional expenditures necessary 
because of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman means 
there will be no money taken out of the 
Treasury; yes. There will be no addi- 
tional cost or funds expended for the 
surpluses. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I should like to re- 
turn to the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in regard to 
what happens when these commodities 
are sold or bartered or given away to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not 
mean to say “given away” because these 
are not given away, unless the gentle- 
man assumes that the currency is no 
good; and the gentleman is not making 
that assumption. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. There are pro- 
visions in this bill for donations. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. To me, “donation” 
means “give away.” 

Mr. HILL. For disaster; that is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts referred to the fact 
that as fast as you sell these commodities 
or barter or trade or give them away, 
the bins and the storehouses of America 
are continuously filled. That is true. 
We all agree about that, except that 
unless this bill passes and this program 
goes forward we will not have store- 
room enough to take care of the surplus 
that is continuing to develop and exist. 

Mr. HILL. Of course the gentleman 
is correct. If we are going to carry on 
that type of program, which I do not 
think we will, the bins in our country 
will be too small to hold what we are 
going to produce. As a unit, our entire 
farm program needs overhauling. But 
that is no reason why we should not pass 
a bill like this that will help us in our 
immediate need. We are now searching 
for a better agricultural program. I 
think it will come in time. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In other words, it 
will cost us more for storage than it 
does today if something like this pro- 
gram is not passed? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman said a few 
minutes ago there is confusion about 
this bill. I admit there is some, and I 
am confused somewhat. 

The gentleman said this is to get rid 
of surplus property. I notice it is said 
in the report, among other things, that 
Spain has received canned hams. I as- 
sume from that that we are in surplus 
in canned hams. At the same time, we 
can go into our markets and buy Polish 
ham, Holland ham, and other ham 
shipped in here. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain that confusion to me, why we have 
the surplus we are sending out under 
this, yet these Polish, Holland, and 
ee hams are ¢oming into the coun- 
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Mr. HILL. In order to answer the 
gentleman intelligently I would have to 
know why the Federal Government 
through its operations, and I include all 
the departments, sold hams to Spain, 
and I would naturally assume that we 
may not have been short, but the De- 
partment of Agricuiture feels and I feel 
this very day that the price of pork is 
on a fairly stable level at this time. If 
they could use more ham shipped into 
Spain, where we are spending plenty of 
hard dollars, it might have been a good 
business deal regardless of what the 
gentleman says. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. For the purposes of 
our own defense we are building tre- 
mendous bases in Spain, putting mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in there for 
United States security so of course there 
are many transactions back and forth. 
Under this bill the International Co- 
operation Administration has the power 
to make the grants and set up loans un- 
der State Department policies. So that 
is part of our foreign policy, a part of 
our United States security. 

Mr. HILL. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and I think 
he is entitled to the information, and I 
know I am entitled to it, that we shall 
ask the Department to give him, with a 
copy to me, a full and complete report, 
because I have the feeling that this is a 
legitimate deal, and probably the gen- 
tleman would be happy that the Depart- 
ment made it. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I believe 
the distinguished gentleman’s point was, 
Why are we still importing hams from 
foreign nations when we have it in sur- 
plus enough to include it in the agri- 
cultural disposition of surplus act? 

Mr. HILL. We have talked that over 
in our committee time on time, So far 
as I know we have never had~it an- 
swered. The truth of the matter is that 
the amount of pork produced in this 
country compared with what little ham 
you have shipped in from other coun- 
tries is so small that really and truly, it 
has never made any imprint. It is just 
something to talk about, but it is some- 
thing that so far as having any effect 
on our agricultural economy is con- 
cerned, amounts to nothing. I think 
I can prove that by the amount of pork 
that we produce and use. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be possible for 
Poland under the terms of this bill to 
buy feed grains at bargain prices from 
the United States? 

Mr. HILL. Well, No. 1: Do you know 
what feed grain is in surplus? 

Mr. GROSS. What feed grains are in 
surplus? Why, wheat and corn are in 
surplus. 

Mr. HILL. How much? 
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Mr. GROSS. A good many bushels, 
Iam sure. 


Mr. HILL. Just because corn is in 
storage in American storehouses in the 
United States is no reason to come tô 
the conclusion that corn is in surplus. 
I am of the opinion that you do not 
have too large a surplus of corn—al- 
though I could be wrong. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman if 
he has the answer to that question. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think our commit- 
tee was advised that the surplus in corn 
amounted to about 120 days supply. 

Mr. HILL. I think you will find there 
is no surplus there so really corn is out- 
Let us get on to something else. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question then. Are we ex- 
porting any corn under this surplus pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HILL. Very little corn is being 
exported. I did not read the record, but 
I have it here. Very little corn, as I re- 
call it, was exported. Corn does not 
lend itself, and this is a strange state- 
ment to make, to exportation. Why? 

First. They are not used to feeding it. 
Corn was an Indian food and it has 
never been able to work its way into 
European consumption. 

Second. It does not ship as well—it 
com moisture a little more than wheat 

oes, 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am talking 
about corn for feed purposes and I based 
myi question to you originally along that 


Mr. HILL. For feed? Do you mean 
people? 

Mr. GROSS. I mean feed for liye- 
stock. è 

Mr, HILL. I did not see, when I 
visited Europe, any corn being fed to 
livestock. 

Mr, GROSS. I assume that hogs in 
Europe will eat corn, will they not? 

Mr. HILL. My guess would be that 


‘they do not feed too much corn to hogs 


anywhere in Europe. 

Mr. GROSS. They could eat it and 
they would eat it, if they could get it at 
bargain prices. 

Mr, HILL. But, corn is not in great 
surplus and would not fit much into this 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know what you 
mean by much. 

Mr. HILL. There is not a surplus of 
corn in the world market, let us put it 
that way. 

Mr. GROSS. I will get some time on 
my own tomorrow and try to get the 
answer to my question. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman 
will find just exactly what I said is true- 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Under title I of this 
program, 75 million bushels of feed 
grains were shipped so the answer to the 
gentleman from Iowa is that there were 
feed grains shipped under this program, 
but not any large amount. 

Mr. HILL. We would have to break 
that down and see what was corn and 
what was maize and how much was in 
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Other types of grains. We could get that 
for the gentleman from Iowa, and I can 
him the actual number of bushels. 
Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
8entleman yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr, JUDD. I do not know whether 
this answer applies to the question raised 
about the Polish and Dutch hams and 

we are importing these hams when 
© have our own American canned hams 

Surplus, and with reference to certain 
Other commodities. The reason is that 

ere are Americans who will pay their 

ey to buy from the channels of pri- 
Vate trade certain foreign products 
Which they prefer to our American prod- 
ucts, We think Minnesota cheese is the 
blue cheese in the world, but we 

ve people in Minnesota—Danes who 
buy blue cheese from Denmark even 
ugh we have cheese stored here in 
Caves which we have bought under the 
lus commodity program and it could 
Well be that there are people who like 
lish and Holland hams enough that 
ey will buy them. Unless we are going 
regiment our economy, we cannot for- 
bid them from buying them through the 
or process of international trade. 

That leaves us sometimes with such 
Wonderful hams cured by our American 
Packers, which we must dispose of be- 
fore they spoil. 

Mr. HILL. There is also the possi- 
bility that by selling hams we might be 
able to sell other products that are in 
tremendous surplus, which would be a 
800d deal as far as the United States is 
concerned. 


Statement of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of 
New York, To Extend the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


he KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
ve introduced a bill to extend the 
ugee Relief Act of 1953 for some 58,- 
000 immigrants cut off by termination of 
the act. 
Under terms of the bill, special non- 
gota immigration visas would be issued 
Spouses and minor unmarried children. 
Who for various reasons were left behind, 
yuen their breadwinner came to the 
nited States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. 
Another section of the bill would grant 
ial nonquota visas to “pipeline” 
those people and their spouses and 
arried minor children whose as- 
ces had been received and whose 
spPlications for entrance into the United 
tates had begun to be processed, but 
ne were unable to come to this country 
ue to the expiration of the act, or the 
Shortage of visas. 
Under both sections of the bill, the im- 
fil t involved wolud be required to 
© an application, have assurances from 
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American sponsors submitted and veri- 
fied by State Department officials, and 
undergo investigations as provided in the 
Refuge Relief Act. An exception to this 
rule would be in cases involving immi- 
grants for whom assurances had been 
submitted and verified under the old act. 
They would merely be required to have 
their original assurances reverified. If 
the old assurance were found to be no 
longer valid, however, a new assurance 
would have to be submitted and verified. 

All safeguards of the Refugee Relief 
Act, including thorough investigatory 
provisions are retained in the proposed 
act, which would terminate 2 years after 
the date of its enactment. 

The plight of families separated by ex- 
piration of the Refugee Relief Act is 
stark in the extreme. Many families 
sent their breadwinner on ahead to 
America, in full expectation the depend- 
ents could follow, only to be thwarted by 
the end of the act, a dearth of visas, or 
the complexities of the immigration laws, 

Today, those from countries with 
heavily oversubscribed quotas face years 
and years of separation from their loved 
ones while awaiting visas. We must end 
these heart-rending separations. 

This country should also permit en- 
trance to those pipeline cases whose 
hopes for coming to America were raised 
only to be crushed when quotas became 
filled. After having earned the privilege 
of a visa, they now face the prospect of 
waiting for years for such authorization. 
We should grant these people special 
nonquota immigration visas, 

According to estimates supplied by the 
Department of State, the following is a 
list of pipeline applicants who failed 
to obtain visas: 


Belgium S Lap OL 
France - 2,001 
Germany > 368 
Great Britain — 1,563 
Greece — 11,323 
N — 24,175 
Netherlands — 362 
Norway = 24 
Sweden H 402 
Jordan 2 367 
Kuwait _. 36 
Lebanon. 8 495 
( d— . —ͤ—ę 20 
S/ AA es 2 
nnn 694 
Hong: Nong 13, 357 
/ ATA ve cep 1, 865 
TOROS F ERT EOE SOO 175 
Singapore... „„««„„5„%7ꝓ 29 
Austrag 6 
Coste. Rica 2-2-6355 —2AʃÄ51ů 1 
Spain soe 2 

Total 58, 868 


Passage of this legislation could strike 
a telling blow for America at a time when 
we are the target of so much worldwide 
criticism because of the stringency and 
inflexibility of our immigration laws. 
By enacting this bill into law, we can thus 
help ourselves abroad by raising our 
prestige, and can help ourselves at home 
by enriching our national blood with 
new and worthy citizens. 

It is my hope that early hearings can 
be held on this legislation, as well as all 
other legislative proposals which have 
been made to amend our immigration 
statutes, 
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Mental Health Services Could Deprive 
Citizens of Constitutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, all over 
the country there seems to be a movement 
designed to take away from persons 
designated as mentally ill, their indi- 
vidual rights guaranteed to all citizens 
under the Constitution. The right to 
trial by jury, to legal representation, and 
to habeas corpus, are all being bypassed 
in what appears to be a determination to 
“railroad” more and more people into 
mental institutions. 

As one example of this, I should like to 
commend to the attention of the Congress 
a letter to the editor, published in the 
May 16, 1957, issue of the Modesto 
Journal, of Modesto, Calif.: 

To the EDITOR. z 

Dear Sm: Introduced in the 1957 session of 
the California Legislature are a number of 
mental health bills that could be used to 
suppress individual rights, if the power fell 
into the wrong hands. These bills refer 
constantly to the mentally ill. Just who isa 
mentally ill person? Is he an insane per- 
son? Or is he a person whose beliefs and 
opinions are abnormal or different to those 
of the psychiatrist or whoever it is that 
examines him? 

Farfetched? What about the Finn twins, 
who were sent to a mental institution when 
they became obnoxious in resisting the Goy- 
ernment? What about the case of young 
Ron Ramsey, of Compton, Calif., who wrote 
some letters to the editor that were strongly 
anti-U. N.? After his committal as a mental 
case, he was paroled on the provision that he 
not write any more letters to newspapers. 

Senate bill 244 (or assembly bill 630) would 
provide for a yast and expensive network of 
community mental health services. Under 
this act, each county, and each city of over 
50,000 population, may establish a mental 
health service. These services are to aug- 
ment and promote the improvement and if 
necessary, the expansion of already existing 
psychiatric services in general hospitals or 
clinics that help to conserve the mental 
health of the people, 

Senate bill 244 has been passed by the 
senate on May 9, 1957, with only four no 
votes. They were Desmond, Dilworth, Don- 
nelly, and Berry. However, before passing, 
the bill was amended to eliminate any bed 
care, to eliminate the requirement of issu- 
ing propaganda to schools, etc., on mental 
health. Another amendment excludes alien 
doctors from the program, It is now before 
the assembly. 

Assembly bill 3787 appears to have the pur- 
pose of eliminating the right of trial by jury 
to those charged with being mentally ill: 
“Any person committed to the care and cus- 
tody of the counselor in mental health under 
the provisions of section 5076, may make ap- 
plication, by petition duly verified, for an 
order adjudging that such person is compe- 
tent. The hearing shall be conducted by the 
court, without a jury, in the same manner as 
civil cases.” 

(This bill deletes the present words: “and 
on demand, by the petitioner, shall be tried 
by a jury,” and substitutes the words: with- 
out a jury.”) 

The danger of assembly bill 2496 could leave 
the person charged with being mentally ill 
virtually friendless before the judge, It pro- 
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vides: “All persons not necessary for the con- 
duct of the hearing may be excluded if it 
appears to the judge, or the commissioner, if 
one has been appointed, that his best in- 
terests will thereby be served; provided, the 
judge, or the commissioner, 1f one has been 
appointed, together with the two medical 
examiners shall examine the alleged men- 
tally ill person in or out of court.” 

Once committed, assembly bill 968 would 
allow confiscation of the individual's prop- 
erty: "In all cases where a patient is commit- 
ted to the care and custody of the counselor 
in mental health for placement in a county or 
licensed private institution, the counselor 
shall be authorized to receive, hold, and dis- 
burse for the necessary care and expences of 
said patient, money and cash income, includ- 
ing but not limited to old-age security pay- 
ments, and social security retirement pay- 
ments, and pension payments, up to a total 
of $1,000 at any one time. The counselor 
shall also be authorized to sign applica- 
tions, affirmations, and reaffirmations for 
old-age security and to endorse and cash 
any checks, warrants, drafts, and other 
evidences of indebtedness payable to such 
patients.” 

Contrast the above with the provisions of 
the proposed senate bill 609 which states, “It 
in a criminal prosecution a defendant pleads 
not guilty by reason of insanity, and it is 
found that such person was insane at the 
time the committed the offense, but has 
recovered his sanity, and he is committed to 
a State hospital because of his insanity at the 
time of commission of the offense, neither 
such person, nor his estate, nor his relatives 
shall be held lable for such person's care, 
support, or maintenance in such State hos- 

i .* 

5 Unbelievable? Here is one that elimi- 
nates the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If enacted, S. 
1299 would allow: “Any peace officer may, at 
any time of the day or night, in the execution 
of any of the provisions of this article, en- 
ter any dwelling or other building if the 
patient is therein or if the officer has reason- 
able cause to believe the patient to be 
therein, and, if the officer is not admitted 
after his authority and purpose have been 
made known, he may, at any time of day 
or night, break open any outer or inner door 
or window of such dwelling or other build- 
ing or any part thereof in order to make 
entry for the execution of any of the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

Now, let us go back to the question of 
just who might be considered mentally ill, 
and be subject to some of the above. Per- 
haps the following quotations from an arti- 
cle of March 16, 1956, attributed to Dr. Wil- 
liam Menninger will help: “At the latest 
count, there are 750,000 persons in our 
mental hospitals—as many as in all other 
kinds of hospitals combined. Outside of 
hospitals more than 10 times that number 
are suffering from severe mental or emo- 
tional disturbances; the alcoholic and the 
addicted, the delinquent and the criminal, 
the suicidal, the incompetent, the chroni- 
cally unhappy—the 1 in every 16 Americans 
whose personality problems keep them from 
enjoying useful, effective, satisfying lives.” 

Well, 1 out of 16 are not too bad, as odds 
go. But let us read further: “As a matter 
of fact, this figure is too low. We have 
known for years that about 50 percent of 
the general practitioners’ patients are ac- 
tually suffering primarily from emotional 
disorders.” 8 

Still leaves you out? Read further: All 
of us are at some times and in some degree 
affected by mental health. We may be per- 


sistent worriers or have difficulty in con- 


trolling our tempers; we may be sleep- 
less in our beds or lonely in a crowd—mental 
ill health affects 1 out of 1.” 

One Our or ONE. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

REcORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the. ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
buik, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1548.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House gS; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

gs. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and ail matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their on words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter— The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with thé 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there - 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 


‘not include deletions of correct material, 


substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
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Memorial Day Address by Hon. Richard 
L. Neuberger, of Oregon, at Hyde Park, 
N. V. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, our col- 
league, the junior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Nevusercer], delivered the commem- 
Orative address at the annual Memorial 
ceremonies held on May 30 at Hyde 

k, N. Y., in memory of Franklin P. 

lt. The junior Senator from 

on is a Senate member of the 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Com- 

Mission, and he spoke on the conserva- 

tion ideals and programs of Franklin D, 

velt. 

No man in the Nation has given more 
Of his thought and of his time to the 
Conservation of our great natural re- 
Sources or has used his able pen more 

this vital cause than has the junior 

tor from Oregon. He truly speaks 

With authority and is a devoted and 

Yaliant disciple of Franklin D. Roosevelt 

in waging the never-ending struggle for 

the conservation of America's God- 

Given resources. 

The address delivered by the junior 

tor from Oregon is most timely, in- 
formative, and challenging, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION IDEALS AND PROGRAM OF FRANK- 
LIN DELANO ROOSEVELT ARE HERALDED AT 
HYDE Park CEREMONIES BY SENATOR RICH- 
ABD L. NEUBERGER 

(Excerpts from the address delivered at the 
Brave of Franklin D. Rooseyelt on Memo- 
rial Day by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, junior 
Benator from Oregon and Senate member 
Of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission) 

Like Antaeus of old, Franklin Roosevelt 
Gained strength just by touching the good- 
Ress of earth. „He treasured the land and all 
its kindred—water, trees, wildlife, soil, flow- 
ers, shrubs, and the air above. He had a 
fceling about America which stemmed from 
Jefferson and Thoreau and Gifford Pinchot, 
He believed that resources were a gift from 
the Almighty, and that we all are under a 
Sacred duty to hand them on to the next 
Beneration—undefiled and untrammeled. He 
Was the greatest conservationist of our era. 

Perhaps some of Franklin Roosevelt's phil- 
Osophy in this respect originated on the 
Shores of the Hudson River, where he was 

and raised, and where he today les at 
eternal rest. 

The quiet majesty of this spot may have 
helped to inspire the governmental policy 
Which did so much to assist the American 
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people in laying renewed claim to their 
natural resources in every distant corner of 
the land. It may be that, at Hyde Park, 
there was begun the idea which had a far-off 
fruition in the great canyons of the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado, on the uplands of the 
Yellowstone and the Sierras, and along the 
forested seacoast of the Olympic Peninsula. 

The first time I ever saw Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was in the municipal auditorium 
of the city where I was born—Portland, 
Oreg. He stood there, on September 21, 1932, 
and promised that the next great hydroelec- 
tric-power development to be undertaken by 
the Federal Government would be along the 
surging river where lurked more than 40 
percent of all the latent hydroelectricity in 
the Nation. 

CAMPAIGN PROMISE KEPT 


No promise during a political campaign 
was ever kept with greater fidelity, rectitude, 
and with greater benefits. 

From that promise came the biggest water- 
power system ever built anywhere in the 
world, a system which included Grand 
Coulee Dam, the most massive single edifice 
yet reared by man on our planet. 

I am glad my wife Maurine is here with 
me today. I think she could tell something 
about the tangible benefits to humanity 
from that one deed initiated by Franklin 
Roosevelt, 

Maurine’s widowed mother runs a dairy 
farm which lies about 10 or 12 miles from the 
banks of the Columbia. It is one among 
thousands of farms in the Northwest which 
had no electricity prior to the arrival in the 
White House of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
farm was a short distance from the greatest 
source of hydroelectric power on our con- 
tinent—but Maurine’s mother cooked with 
kindling, she had no refrigeration, she car- 
ried a kerosene lamp from room to room at 
night, the dairy barn could not be fitted with 
milking machines or floodlights because 
there was no power to operate such equip- 
ment. In the midst of potential plenty, 
countless American farm families lived like 
this—in frontier conditions despite the pres- 
ence of the electrical age. 

Franklin Roosevelt brought about the con- 
struction of Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams. He innovated the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. Today, the farm of 
my wife's mother—and innumerable other 
farms—enjoy the blessings of electricity, 
and at substantially lower rates than are 
paid in the major cities of this State, for 
example. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION INCREASED 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House in 1933, less than 10 percent 
of America's farms had central station elec- 
tric service. When he died approximately 
12 years later, 50 percent of our farms had 
such service. 

This single statistic tells a story of natural 
resources put to work for the benefit of 
humanity. It tells the story of farm wives 
and mothers spared the aches and indignity 
of drudgery; it tells the story of life made 
more comfortable and bearable; it telis the 
story of a President who cared about the per- 
sonal happiness of his people. 

I have chosen today to discuss Franklin 
Roosevelt as a conservationist for two reasons 
which seem to me to be important. To be- 
gin with, few nations have looted their 
natural resources as profligately and in so 
short a period as the United States, and we 


need to be reminded of an era when a great 
man and his associates dedicated themselves 
to a program of genuine respect and protec- 
tion for this legacy which we have received 
from the Almighty. 

And, secondly, as we stand here in this 
hallowed and historic spot at Hyde Park, an 
administration reigns in Washington which 
has surrendered surging rivers, valuable 
forests, rare wildlife preserves and immense 
mineral deposits to private groups for plece- 
meal exploitation. It is well, I think, that 
the contrast in this vital domain of govern- 
ment between the present administration 
and that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt should 
be emphasized on this Memorial Day the 
year 1957. 

CCC PROVIDED MANY BENEFITS 

I wish many of you could go with me into 
the national forests of the Western States. 
Today, a quarter of a century after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt swore the oath of the Presi- 
dential office for the first time, we still can 
trudge trails and camp at picnic grounds 
in those magnificent outdoor realms which 
were built by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The CCC may be merely a bygone 
set of governmental initials now. But, in 
1933, it was a program inaugurated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which achieved a dual pur- 
pose. It got off the streets and alleys of 
eastern cities thousands of boys who came 
from broken homes, who were potential in- 
mates of prison cells and who had no eco- 
nomic chance in life. These boys not only 
were rehabilitated personally in the scenic 
arena of our western mountain ranges, but 
they also helped to restore watersheds, to 
fight erosion and to provide the finest recrea- 
tional facilities ever furnished in our mar- 
velous national-forest system. 

The program of conservation implemented 
through the CCC has probably never been 
matched: Not only did this program help 
make good citizens of 2½ million American 
youths, but it resulted in the planting or 
seeding of over 244 million acres of trees, 
the development of 10,000 acres of public 
campgrounds, construction of nearly 32,000 
wildlife shelters, the building of over 6 mil- 
lion check dams to halt soil depletion, plus 
numerous other conservation and recreation 
structural improvements which continue to 
benefit‘our country today. Yet this great 
public works project cost less than $3 billion, 
only a fraction of the value it represents in 
the protection and maximum development of 
natural resources. 


RIVER VALLEY RESTORED 


I wish there were time during this brief 
ceremony to describe all the achieyements in 
the field of conservation of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I wish time afforded me the op- 
portunity to discuss in detail the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which restored perhaps the 
most worn-out river valley of our Nation and 
made it a haven for prosperous industries. 
for modern farms, for growing cities. The 
dams of the TVA have attracted payrolls 
with cheap power, they have electrified farms 
and homesteads, they have retarded and 
prevented floods, they have provided recrea- 
tion and boating on vast artificial lakes, 

The vision of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
perhaps no better evidenced than in his 
policies regarding water and power resources 
development. He saw the problem and the 
particular projects, not as something isolated 
and apart, but as a springboard for compre- 
hensive development. In many ways the 
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TVA serves to illustrate. In his message of 
April 10, 1933, to the Congress proposing TVA, 
he said in part: 

"It is clear that the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment is but a small part of the potential use- 
fulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such 
use, if envisioned in its entirety, transcends 
more power development; it enters the wide 
fields of flood control, soil erosion, afforesta- 
tion, elimination from agricultural use of 
marginal lands, and distribution and diversi- 
fication of industry. In short, this power 
development leads logically to national plan- 
ning for a complete river watershed involving 
many States and the future lives and welfare 
of millions. It touches and gives life to all 
forms of human concerns.” 

At the dedication of Grand Coulee Dam in 
my own great Northwest, the President 
declared: 

ROOSEVELT’S VISION CONFIRMED 


“We are going to see, I believe, with our 
own eyes electricity and power made so cheap 
that they will become a standard article of 
use, not only for agriculture and manufac- 
turing, but also for every home within reach 
of an electric light line.” 

Today's electrified rural America confirms 
this vision. 

As a native of the Pacific Northwest, I feel 
a particular sense of appreciation to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt that he made certain the 
great hydroelectric resources of our region 
would be widely distributed to all the people 
through a so-called postage stamp rate. It 
is somewhat distressing now to see certain 
people in Franklin Roosevelt's home State 
who are taking the leadership in violating 
this principle. Franklin Roosevelt believed 
that rivers belonged to everybody, to all 
the people. We only can hope and trust that 
his political descendants in the great State of 
New York will return to this ideal. 

The realm of nuclear fission represented an 
even more adventurous deed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. After the genius Albert Einstein 
had told President Roosevelt that it might 
be possible to end World War IT with a prodi- 
gious weapon produced from the atom, the 
President staked $2 billion of the American 
people’s funds on the mysterious Manhattan 
project, a project which never could have 
been feasible without the immense quantities 
of waterpower available from Grand Coulee 
Dam and the TVA. It was a success. It at- 
tained its cosmic and unfathomable purpose. 
But can we imagine the outraged howls which 
would have gone up from Franklin Roose- 
velt's political foes, from those who never 
gave him credit for the Manhattan project, 
if that collossal undertaking had falled? 


F. D. R, ADVOCATED COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I believe it might be fitting to reduce to 
specific terms exactly what the philosophy of 
Franklin Roosevelt meant, when applied to 
natural resources, as compared with some 
of the attitudes which prevail in high levels 
of Government today. 

Within a few weeks the United States Sen- 
ate will vote probably for the last time, on 
the fate of the finest hydroelectric-power site 
remaining in our country. The choice is 
decisive. Either the Federal Government 
will construct at Hells Canyon, in a mile- 
deep chasm, a dam capable of storing nearly 
4 million acre-feet of water for flood control 
and of making possible 1 million kilowatts 
of power. Or, as an alternative, a private 
utility company will impound some 1 million 
feet of water and produce approximately haif 
the quantity of firm year-around power of 
the Government dam. Furthermore, the 
Government dam would sell energy at a 
cheaper rate and over a far wider geographic 
area than the private project. 

The present administration has used its 
utmost influence to favor the private project, 
While he was President of the United States, 
Franklin Roosevelt employed his prestige, 

authority. and influence to bring about 
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talk with him occasionally. 
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authorization of water-conservation projects 
which would combine maximum develop- 
ment of resources with a sharing of the 
benefits of this development among the en- 
tire population. Should a great river be the 
property of a single absentee-dominated cor- 
poration or should it be the possession of 
all the people, developed in their interest 
and welfare by their Government—with 
power revenues used to finance such bene- 
fits as flood control and irrigation of land? 
This is a crucial question. 

In such a clash of philosophies, the views 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt stand in direct con- 
trast to those of his present successor in 
the highest elective office of the free world. 


PRESIDENT INSPIRED CONSERVATION EFFORTS 


I never knew Franklin Roosevelt inti- 
mately, Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and others, I was privileged to 
I was then a 
young journalist specializing in books and 
articles about conservation and related mat- 
ters. I always found in the President a 
source of inspiration to press forward harder 
and more tirelessly on this vital frontier. 
Others have told me of similar experiences, 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON has said that 
Franklin Roosevelt instilled in him an 
awareness of the vital importance of water 
to his arid State of Texas. I have heard 
from Tom Corcoran, Judge Rosenman, and 
Ben Cohen of FDR's constant insistence 
upon the benefits of natural resources being 
widespread among all the population, in- 
stead of narrowed to a powerful few. Ore- 
gon's Senator Charles L. McNary, although 
the Republican leader in the Senate for 
many years, once remarked to me, “You 
know, President Roosevelt is a whole lot 
more familiar with what needs to be done 
on the Columbia River than are a lot of our 
own folks right here in the Northwest.” 

F. D. R. had read his history, his geogra- 
phy, and his economics well. From an ob- 
servation-car platform in Pendleton, Oreg., 
or at Boise, Idaho, he could talk more con- 
versantly than some of the local people about 
the condition of the upland grazing range in 
that area or how the water table was faring 
in a year of limited snowfall. 

ROOSEVELT CONSIDERED CONSERVATION 
NONPARTISAN 

Although Franklin Roosevelt’s faith in 
conservation was in sharp contrast to some 
of the exploitation tolerated today by those 
in charge of our Government conservation 
was never to him a partisan issue. Under 
his aegis the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service was originated, thus consolidating 
in one agency all governmental efforts di- 
rected toward a safeguarding of our big- 
game animals, of our migratory water birds, 
and of our fisheries. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's first appointment 
as the new Director of this great Agency 
was of a lifelong Republican—Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, one of the Nation’s most noted 
biologists in this field. F. D. R. wanted the 
best man available to be in charge of our 
animals and wild creatures. As F. D. R. 
realized, the man's political party had noth- 
ing to do with his knowledge of elk, his 
familiarity with the seals of the Probilofs, 
his ability to detect the safest nesting 
ground for ducks and geese. But we need 
only compare F. D. R.’s nonpartisanship in 
this respect with the fact that the present 
administration discharged the then head of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice when it entered office—not because of 
any incompetence upon the part of a faith- 
ful career servant, but merely because he 
happened to be registered as a Democrat. 

For more than two decades prior to 1933, 
conservation enjoyed what some have called 
obscure respectability, The problems of re- 
source use had not been forgotten, but ade- 
quate solutions had not yet been applied 
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and many of these problems were becoming 
increasingly and painfully noticeable to 
more and more people. In philosophy and 
experience Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
ideally equipped to spark what has since be- 
come known as the Roosevelt era in con- 
servation. 


CONSERVATION RECORD REVIEWED 


I would like to review briefly just a few 
of his many other accomplishments while he 
held public office in New York State and 
during his historic tenure as President of 
the United States. 

Between 1910 and 1914, Franklin Roosevelt 
was a State senator in the New York State 
Legislature and served as chairman of the 
senate committee on forestry. In 1912 he 
secured the enactment of two laws creating 
& yield tax provision for small forest owners. 
When we remember that forestry was just in 
swaddling clothes at that time, we can see 
how far Franklin Roosevelt was looking 
ahead in his effort to recognize the problems 
of the small timberland owner, 

He did not return to State government 
until 1928 when he became Governor. Con- 
servation was an important part of his legis- 
lative program. Governor Roosevelt sup- 
ported continuation of a monumental study 
to determine what should be done about the 
submarginal farmlands of New York State, 
and under his leadership a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which provided for 
the acquisition of lands for timber-growing 
purposes outside of the Adirondack and 
Catskill preserves. This farsighted program 
resulted in New York State acquiring several 
hundred thousand acres of land better suited 
for forestry purposes than for farming or 
dairying. The State is dotted with these 
forests which are now producing timber and 
which also serve as demonstration forests, 
lighting the way toward better forest prac- 
tices in the Empire State. While there are 
many people associated with that great 
effort, full credit must go to Franklin Roose- 


“velt for the interest he showed in solving a 


critical problem. The land-management 
concept that was involved later came to be a 
Federal program when, under his leadership 
as President of the United States, the Bank- 
head-Jones Act was enacted. 

There were other forward in conser- 
vation that Franklin Roosevelt took while 
Governor. Tree nurseries in the State were 
expanded in 1929. The activities of the con- 
servation department were enlarged to pro- 
vide for better information to the public on 
conservation and recreation. In 1931 the 
area in the Adirondack Park was increased 
from 3 million to 4.6 million acres. He also 
lent his support to a constitutional amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 3 to 1 
by the people of the State, which allowed the 
State to incur debts to fight forest fires. 

These are just a few of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's many accomplishments for conservation 
in his 8 years in the State government. Be- 
cause he practiced conservation principles in 
the management of his own forest lands here 
at Hyde Park, he knew intimately the prob- 
lems involved in 8 this natural 
resource. He successfully applied these prin- 
ciples through the machinery of State gov- 
ernment. The additional training and ex- 
perience that he received in these 8 full years 
enabled him to provide this Nation with his 
tremendous conservation leadership in his 12 
years as President. 

That the long-standing interest of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in conseravtion was not 
quickly devitalized by the far reaches of new 
political horizons, soon had abundant testi- 
mony. 

Although much major forestry conservation 
legislation was already on the books before 
1933, a major untouched field of development 
was land purchase for reforestation. In 1933, 
the first year of Franklin Roosevelt's admin- 
istration, land purchase for this purpose 
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, Jumped from 83,086 acres to 667,314 acres and 
in 1934 the figure was 4,206,817 acres. These 
Amounts represent more than cold statistics. 

are ample evidence of President Roose- 
Velt’s desire to protect our God-given re- 
sources 


In addition to this massive reforestation 
Project, some 78 primitive wilderness areas, in 
total area about 14 million acres, were set 
aside by the Forest Service, thus permitting 
Millions of Americans in future generations 
to enjoy the beauty of our great outdoors in 
its pure and undefiled original state. 

RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD ESTABLISHED 

Though planning is not in itself action, it 
May well be the basis of more effective ac- 
tion. The recognition of this truth by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was expressed in his continu- 
ing interest in the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, an organization established by 
the President in July 1934, to prepare plans 
ot procedure “dealing with all aspects of the 
Problem of development and use of land, 
Water, and other national resources in their 
Physical, social, governmental, and economic 
aspects,” 

In January 1935 the President was able to 
report to the Congress: “For the first time 
in our national history we have made an 
inventory of our national assets and the 
Problems relating to them.” And the Presi- 
dent outlined the direction in which he 

that the Nation would move in utiliz- 
these resources: 

“We think of our land and water and 

uman resources not as static and sterile 
Possessions but as life-giving assets to be 

by wise provision for future 

days. We seek to use our natural resources 

Rot as a thing apart but as something that 

is interwoven with industry, labor, finance, 

tion, agriculture, homes, recreation, good 
Citizenship.” y 

This study represented a milestone in re- 
Source planning. Some of the fundamental 
Studies are even now very nearly the only 
Comprehensive factual surveys of parts of the 
field. In its entirely, it was a great influence 
in the promotion of integrated thinking 
and planning with respect to the interrela- 

ips between all natural resources and 
between difference parts of larger regions. 

In April 1935 the Soil Conservation Service 
came into being. During the 1930's, for the 

time in our history, the Nation became 
thoroughly soil-conscious. The Roosevelt 
provided much of the foundation of 
engineering design, conserving practices and 
ts growth of the program which 
had by the mid-1950’s included nearly a 
-billion of our acres and more than 114 
Million farmer participants. This handwork 
of Delano Roosevelt and Hugh H. 
Bennett is on our land, with us and our 
8tandchildren, for scores of years, if not for 
centuries in the future. 
SHELTER BELT PROGRAM INITIATED 


Allied with the soil conservation efforts 
Were the immediately acute problems of the 
W Plains, especially during and follow- 

& the major drought years of 1934 and 
1936. In 1936, the President allocated to the 

Service an initial $1 million of emer- 
Sency funds for large-scale shelter-belt 
Planting. As of June 1942, when the project 
Was transferred to the Soll Conservation 
ce, some 18,600 miles of shelter belts 
had been planted with 30,000 farmers co- 
Operating. Today the magnificent success of 
this program is widely acknowledged. 

A major milestone in the development of 
Public land policy for those areas chiefly 
ga for grazing was accomplished with 
pe actment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 
th Measure which permitted Federal regula- 
3 of grazing on public domain in the 

terests of national conservation. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt's administra- 

» & national flood-control policy and pro- 
were created and the groundwork was 
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laid for the water pollution legislation en- 
acted after his death. 

America’s national park system was greatly 
expanded during President Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration, a conservation achievemet of 
marked significance today for millions of 
peripatetic reaction-seeking Americans, 
The President’s words at the dedication. of 
Shenandoah National Park illustrate his be- 
lief in the value of our national park sys- 
tem: “This park, therefore, together with 
its many sisters which are coming to com- 
pletion in every part of our land is in the 
largest sense a work Óf conservation. 
Through all of them we are preserving the 
beauty and the wealth of the hills, and the 
mountains and the plains and the trees and 
the streams. Through all of them we are 
maintaining useful work for our young men. 
Through all of them we are enriching the 
character and the happiness of our people.” 

Under Franklin Roosevelt's leadership, fur- 
ther protection was extended to our wildlife 
through enactment of the duck-stamp bill, 
creation of game sanctuaries on all public 
properties, and conclusion of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Mexico supplementing a 
similar treaty with Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION ACCORDED 


In January 1935 the President was 
awarded the Sir William Schlich Memorial 
Medal, which is made in rotation to five Eng- 
lish-speaking countries in commemoration 
of a world-renowned British forester. In 
response to this international recognition of 
his effective work for forest conservation, 
he said in part: “A forest is not solely so 
many thousand board feet of lumber to be 
logged when market conditions make it prof- 
itable. It is an integral part of our nāt- 
ural land covering, the most potent factor 
in maintaining nature’s delicate balance in 
the organic and inorganic worlds. In his 
struggle for selfish gain, man has often need- 
lessly tipped the scales so that nature’s 
balance has been destroyed, and the public 
welfare has usually been on the short- 
weighted side. Such public necessities, 
therefore, must not be destroyed because 
there is profit for someone in their destruc- 
tion. The preservation of the forests must 
be lifted above mere dollars and cents con- 
siderations.” 

Like Thomas Jefferson, who was his idol, 
Franklin Roosevelt had a feeling for our 
land. It stirred him deeply. He once said, 
in a little speech in the Northwest; that 
every American lad should go out to the 
coast by train on the southern route and 
back by train on the northern route. This, 
continued Mr. Roosevelt, would afford that 
lad some appreciation of the vast dimensions 
and scope of the American Continent. Tales 
of the pathfinders of old fascinated Mr. 
Roosevelt—of Lewis and Clark and Fremont 
and Bonneville and Kit Carson. He knew 
about our Indians, and his keen sense of 
injustice was prodded by his historic aware- 
ness of the injustices committed by the 
white invaders against that sublime and 
noble race. This was why men with real 
social consciences, men like John Collier 
and others, served as Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs when Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber 
waves of grain—for purple mountain majesty 
above the fruited plain“: these were more 
than mere words to Franklin Rooseyelt, Ex- 
actly 20 years ago, back in 1937, I rode with 
him on a special Great Northern railroad 
train over the Washington State uplands 
which led to the settlement of Ephrata, 
where he would disembark for an automobile 
ride with Senators Bone and Schwellenbach 
to the site of Grand Coulee. The President 
pointed to the snow-tinted pinnacles of the 
Cascades at our back, to the gaunt swales 
of sagebrush billowing all about the rall- 
road right-of-way. 
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ROOSEVELT SERVED AS EDUCATOR 


“Just imagine,” said he, “water can make 
this desert bloom like the Garden of Eden, 
Orchards and alfalfa and row crops can grow 
here, if only we use water wisely. That is 
what I am trying to do, if the people of this 
country will help me to accomplish it.” 

He went as fast as the people would let 
him—occasionally a little faster. He served 
as an educator, too, and he constantly re- 
lated to his fellow Americans of what had 
happened to civilizations which had wasted 
water, plundered forests, and slaughtered 
wildlife. He had a respect for government, 
He did not deride it, as some in our time 
are prone to do. He saw the wisdom lurk- 
ing in John Muir’s famous remark that 
“while only God can grow a tree, only Uncle 
Sam can save a tree.” And Franklin Roose- 
velt did not want Uncle Sam to get into 
the hands of the wrong people. He knew that 
no trees, or other parts of our heritage, would 
be saved then. 

He is gone now, and his task has become 
ours. In this quiet grave of stately trees— 
trees which saw him grow to manhood and 
which will be growing when we, too, are 
gone—let us join with Mrs. Roosevelt in 
pledging ourselves to a preservation of his 
ideals. This, of course, will mean a preser- 
vation of the resources which are our legacy 
and those of the future generations who will 
come after us. Our chief obligation to 
Franklin Roosevelt Is not to eulogize him in 
words but to perpetuate his program in 
deeds. Perpetuation of his program, in time, 
will perpetuate in wise and careful cus- 
todianship the water and scenery and for- 
ests and animals of this magnificent domain 
we are privileged to inhabit. 


Texas Water Problem: Drought 
and Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, one of the outstanding newspapers 
of the entire Nation, recently published 
an editorial in which the basic nature of 
the Texas water problem was set forth 
lucidly and realistically. 

The floods in Texas this spring, com- 
ments the Star-Telegram, have shown 
the need for more dams, and the newspa- 
per calls for engineering studies to de- 
termine the number of dams which are 
needed and where they should be built. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful editorial to be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our WATER PROBLEM: Scarcrry, FLOOD 

The torrential rains of the last few. weeks, 
pouring an immense yolume of water over 
the spillways of storage reservoirs and inun- 
dating hundreds of downstream homes, have 
demonstrated beyond question that water is 
a two-sided problem in Tarrant County. It 
is a problem of too little water at some 
times and too much at others. It is a prob- 
lem both of safeguarding against scarcity 
and shielding floods. The problem 
not only is to save a precious asset but to 
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prevent that asset from turning into a dam- 
aging liability. 

In some respects the control of floods and 
the storage of water for municipal and 
other uses appear incompatible. Obviously 
a reservoir standing near to spillway level 
has little capacity to contain additional 
waters that might result in flood. But as 
Tarrant County residents were acutely 
aware, the lakes above Fort Worth stood 
nowhere near the maximum level at the 
beginning of the current rainy season, They 
were in condition to make their utmost con- 
tribution to holding back the heavy runoff 
that otherwise would have caused even great- 
er floods. Just as obviously, the contribu- 
tion would have been greater if there had 
been greater capacity—either in the present 
reservoirs or in the existence of more dams. 
So the functions of preventing water scarcity 
and preventing floods do combine. 

Another dam, or series of dams, on the 
Trinity River above Fort Worth or on prin- 
cipal tributaries could not have been ex- 
pected to contain the tremendous runoff 
resulting from the recent unprecedented 
rainfall. But any such dams would have 
helped to regulate the flow and lessen its 

effect and would have been a 
valuable addition to the capacity to catch 
and hold water for future use. In more 
than one way the people of the county, and 
particularly those whose homes have been 
under water, would have been thankful for 
their existence. 

More than incidentally, to the Corps of 
Engineers the people of the hard-hit water- 
sheds of Texas owe a vote of commendation 
for the judicious way in which the dams 
under its control have been operated. The 
coordinated release of water from all dams 
on a watershed, and the timing of this re- 
lease in accordance with an overall view of 
conditions, has done much to prevent and 
reduce flooding and flood damage. Though 
the engineers control only one dam above 
Fort Worth—that at Benbrook Lake on the 
Clear Fork—it is operated in close coordina- 
tion with those of the Tarrant County 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 1 on the West Fork. 

That one lake built and controlled by 
the Army engineers on the city's immediate 
watershed is important. It is a major ad- 
dition to the area's flood protection system 
and a sizable emergency water supply re- 
serve? Along with the new Arlington Lake, 
it is an essential element in harnessing 


the water resources of the upper Trinity- 


watershed and in any adequate system for 
control of floods. 

The experience of the last few weeks 
suggests that there should be more such 
dams. How many and where is a matter 
for engineering study to determine. Dur- 
ing the anxious years of drought there has 
been a natural tendency to discount the 
watersheds of the Clear Fork and the West 
Fork as producers of water. In light of 
recent conditions, it seems clear that think- 
ing in this regard must undergo some re- 
vision. 

In the inseparable planning for water sup- 
ply and flood control, what has happened 
in April and May of 1957 will have to be 
taken into account. The conditions of the 
present are without exact previous parallel. 
But there have been periods of excessive 
runoff in the past—as in 1922, 1932, 1941- 
42, 1945-46 and 1949-50—and these can be 
expected to recur in the future. The need 
of the countywide area for water, and the 
need of built-up lowland areas for pro- 
tection, demand attention to efforts to save 
as much of the water yield as possible and 
to guard against flood as far as is reasons 
ably possible. This applies not only to the 
main forks of the river but to such principal 
tributaries as Mary's Creek and Big Fossil 
Creek. In the minds of many at the moment, 
flood protection may even take precedence 
over considerations of future water supply. 
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Tarrant County's problem is one of water 
scarcity followed by devastating flood. It 
is plain that the two parts of the problem 
must be solved together, 


The Human Approach to Foreign 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to speak to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Advertising Clubs 
of New York, the Middle West, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, in joint session on the 
noon of June 3, 1957, in New York City. 
Also in attendance at this meeting were 
members and officers of the American 
Medical Association; the AMA is now 
holding its convention in New York City. 

The subject matter of my address was 
entitled “The Human Approach to For- 
eign Relations.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH, HAPPINESS, Hope—THe HUMAN 
APPROACH TO FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
American Pharmaceutical Advertising Club 
luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 
3, 1957) 

It is indeed an honor to be speaking before 
this great assembly of representatives of many 
pharmaceutical firms and of the professions 
of pharmacy and medicine today, on the 
opening day of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 

I am even more pleased because there is a 
special personal element in my appearance 
before you. As many of you know, I am still 
a registered pharmacist and a part owner of 
our family drugstore in Huron, S. Dak. 

My dad was a pharmacist and pharmacy 
was my first love. I studied it and worked 
behind the prescription counter. So this set- 
ting is warm to my heart. 

How true to our national tradition are you 
research and manufacturing pharmacists. 
Less than 20 years ago, the United States 
was dependent on our European cultural 
parents, hanging on to the skirts of their 
pharmaceutical chemistry and industry, just 
as we were in several other scientific and in- 
dustrial flelds. 

With the Second World War we learned 
we had to produce not planes and tanks alone, 
but new medicines. And we did it. We pro- 
duced a stream of fantastic new chemicals 
and biological armaments against infection. 

And it is heartening to report that our cre- 
ativity in biotherapy and chemotherapy has 
never left us. Right through the sulfas, 
broadspectrum antibiotics, hormones, polio- 
myelitis vaccine, a series of breathtaking de- 
velopments have taken place which I hardly 
need to mention here. We can take pride that 
these developments have enabled our physi- 
cians and people to face courageously the 
problems of degeneration, disease, and death, 

To the practicing pharmacist, what a dif- 
ference the last few years have made. He 
has to know and keep up with all the potent 
and specific new agents. Comparisons are 
odious, but sometimes interesting. For in- 
stance, in 1929, our pharmacists filled 166 mil- 
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lion prescriptions. Today the figure, I am 
told, is beyond half a billion. 

And the pharmaceutical industry has 
grown immensely. From a scientific industry 
of two or three hundred million dollars & 
year, it has grown to almost a billion and one- 
half dollars. \ 

If you like to play around with averages, 
as I do, you might be interested to know that 
since 1947 alone a new compound has been 
made available to physicians every day. 

Among the people working together in 
fields associated with you, are more than 
188,000 practicing physicians, 50,000 pharma- 
cists, 500 pharmaceutical firms, 9,000 hos- 
pitals, 600 distributors of ethical preparations, 
300 leading medical and pharmacy journals, 
and 15,000 “detall” men who help to inform 
physicians, 

This biochemical confederation has helped 
to save almost a million lives in recent years 
through the use of pharmaceuticals that 
were unknown a generation ago. Our 
pharmaceutical industry is not taking a back 
seat and gloating over past achievements. It 
continues to pour more and more of its finan- 
cial and scientific resources into research. 
From a research expenditure of $10 million 
two decades ago, the amount has increased to 
$100 million a year. This is one of the most 
intensive research programs throughout 
American industry. I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with this whole intensive pharma- 
ceutical endeavor, however small my contri- 
bution may be. 

But while there is this personal element, 
I want to speak to you as a United States 
Senator who is concerned with the problems 
of world health and how they influence our 
foreign relations. I know that you—the 
pharmacists, the physicians, the drug man- 
ufacturers, the pharmaceutical chemists and 
the students of medicine—that you are as 
vitally concerned as I. 

Living here in the United States—in this 
prosperous country of ours and in light of 
our technical accomplishments—it is diffi- 
cult for us to believe that more than two- 
thirds of the world is sick. There are those 
who would say the figure is closer to 4 
persons out of every 5. This is serious food 
for thought. 

Millions of suffering people are bound by_ 
the oppressive chains of disease. In large 
sections of the world, malnutrition, illit- 
eracy, and inadequate shelter are still part 
of the everyday life of many millions of our 
fellow men, 

Drugs are playing a major role in freeing 
these people. 

For example, the World Health Organiza- 
tion reports that there are still 10 to 12 
million lepers in the world. In Nigeria 
alone, the estimate for 1956 was 195,000. 
But this high incidence has a new outlook. 
Lepers are no longer ashamed as they have 
been for thousands of years. They report 
to health authorities. And they report large- 
ly because of the growing confidence in new 
drugs to treat this old scourge. 

In many parts of the world, trachoma has 
been a terrible, disheartening enemy of the 
people. As an American travels, he is 
deeply affected to see children blinded by 
this eye disease. Now, many countries are 
organizing their people against it. In one 
effort in Egypt, for example, an antibiotie 
ointment was used to treat 2,500 school chil- 
dren twice a day for 60 days. Five thousand 
preschool children received sulfa drugs. 
One can see how drugs enable and inspire 
society to organize itself against disease. 
More needs to be done—these are but be- 
ginnings. 

There are an estimated 300 million annual 
cases of malaria. There are an estimated 
50 million cases of tuberculosis. There are, 
as well, an unestimated number of cases of 
other preventable disease, running into addi- 
tional hundreds of millions, These are dis- 
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eases which strike in the productive years of 
life—or before life has barely begun, 

Iam happy to say there seems unanimous 
Support in Congress this year for President 
Eisenhower's proposal to fight malaria, The 
United States under the President's pro- 
fram would pay one-fifth of the $500 mil- 
lion that would eradicate the disease. The 
antimalaria project has engendered much 
800d will for America. 

A vigorous, peaceful, happy, productive 
World can arise from abundant health and 
vitality of men and women * * * it can 
never grow under the existing burden of 

» malnutrition, and poverty. No 
amount of diplomacy or armament can 
peace where the bodies and minds of 

men are sick. 

I have seen how communism thrives on 

Recently the Soviets have moved 
into the Middle East and the Far East. 
There on my recent factfinding mission for 
the Foreign’ Relations Committee, I saw 
Poverty and- misery provide the fertile 
ground for the very dissatisfactions that so 
Often make communism acceptable. 

as we are with a new Soviet ap- 
Proach in those areas where the greatest 
doubt and misunderstandings as to our way 
Of life exist, we are now, more than ever, 
Challenged to help the starving and disease- 
Tidden people of the world to raise themselves 
Up out of their misery. 

Had Karl Marx never lived, and Lenin and 

never come to power in the Soviet 
Union—had communism never been heard 
Of—there would still be great social chal- 

that we cannot afford to ignore. We 
Ought not to need, as our motivation for do- 
What we ought to do anyway, the wicked 
and evil philosophy of communism. Sick 
People ought to be healed even if a Commu- 
Nist never lived. Illiterate people ought to 
educated without ever having to receive 
the inspiration for this noble work out of 
Tear of Communist infiltration. 
What we Americans need to do is to be 
Ourselves. Just do what comes naturally— 

be the generous humanitarian and com- 
Passionate people that have endeared us in 
the past to our neighbors and has become 
the hallmark of our tradition and heritage. 

But I know that the American people have 
Never needed prodding to help others who 
needed our help. One of the proudest and 

cherished traditions in our history is 
to help those who are suffering or are afflicted, 

By helping suffering people to rid them- 
Selves of disease, we can place those people on 
& firmer foundation. It is up to us, a people 
With tremendous technical ability and know- 

to supply the way for people everywhere 

to achieve freedom from preventable disease. 

is a growing awareness of the fact 

that disease-ridden populations are unpro- 

ductive and therefore a drain upon national 

and upon the world economy. 

This in turn becomes a drain on our own 
economy. 

The promotion of international health is 
One of the best means of promoting inter- 
National cooperation and understanding. 
Whatever we can do to promote health will 

Promote peace and will reap for us tre- 
dividends in friendship and appre- 
ciation of our way of life. 

Just as it is right for us to share our 
blessing of abundance with victims of hun- 
ger, so it is also right for us to share our 
Medical skills, supplies, and technical equip- 
Ment with the victims of disease and ill 

th. May I assure you, the sharing of our 
abundance of food and fiber can be a power- 
ful factor in our foreign policy. We need 
look upon our great agricultural produc- 
and productive capacity as a source of 
Strength in the world scene. 

Health is intimately associated with man’s 

bbs emotional, social, and economic 
ems. And I recognize, as you do, that 
Pharmaceuticals of both chemical and bio- 
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logical types are fundamental factors in the 
health field. So I feel I can talk to you and 
make suggestions for the usefulness of your 
particular specialty in this battle. 

Now all this is not to say that nothing is 
being done. Far from it. In fact the record 
is quite impressive. 

One of the leaders in the field is the World 
Health Organization. WHO is participating 
in 700 health projects in 102 countries. It is 
this invafuable work which is paying off in 
terms of a lowered mortality rate throughout 
the world, This organization is certainly to 
be commended for its tremendous achieve- 
ments, 

It was my privilege in the last session of 
Congress to sponsor the joint resolution 
which authorized an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invitation to 
the World Health Organization to hold the 
11th World Health Assembly in the United 
States in 1958. The Assembly will afford an- 
other invaluable opportunity for nations of 
the world to pool their knowledge and line up 
forces in the fight against ill health in the 
world. 

The World Health Organization, with a 
membership of 88 nations, was established 
shortly after World War II as one of the or- 
gans of the United Nations. It has the re- 
sponsibility to serve governments in building 
up the health and vitality of their people. 
As you know, WHO welcomes the interests of 
private and voluntary agencies who want to 
help humanity everywhere. 

In recent years, more and more yoluntary 
agencies have given material help and have 
cooperated with the World Health Organiza- 
tion in establishing hospitals and clinics. 

There are 43 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions with whom WHO maintains official re- 
lations. The World Medical Association, 
which stemmed from the American Medical 
Association, is among these. Among others 
is the International Pharmaceutical Federa- 
tion, the International Council of Nurses, 
and the League of Red Cross Societies. 

WHO is collaborating with 1,800 scien- 
tific institutions in the world, including 
laboratories research units and scientific 
studies. Most of these institutions are de- 
voting time and energy on a voluntary basis 
in the interest of the advancement of sci- 
ence. I understand that only 40 of the 1,800 
organizations get any funds from WHO at 
all. Research is being coordinated in more 
than 50 laboratories in the field of influenza. 
Another large number are busy in polio re- 
search. 

Projects approved by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, known as UNICEF, bring 
food, medical care, and other aid to more 
than 32 million children, annually. Impres- 
sive as these figures are, they represent only 
a small proportion of the critical needs of so 
many children. How many will forget the 
heartwarming television presentation by 
Danny Kaye earlier this year in which the 
dramatic role played by UNICEF in children’s 
health was so well depicted? 

Work on the treatment of leprosy in 
French Equatorial Africa and Gambia and 
Thailand; on yaws in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria among others; on trachoma control 
in Morocco and Indonesia; on tuberculosis 

to children in Cambodia, Ceylon, and Viet- 
nam—these are the dramatic attacks on an- 
cient diseases still prevalent in the 20th 
century. UNICEF is out to eradicate these 
ancient enmeies of mankind. 

Keep in mind that UNICEF is a voluntary, 
cooperative program of self-help. Each 
country desiring assistance must first re- 
quest aid and must be able to give satisfac- 
tory evidence that it will be able to develop 
and continue the program on its own initia- 
tive after the UNICEF part of the work has 
been terminated. In addition, each assisted 
country must agree in advance to contribute 
in goods or services an amount equal to the 
UNICEF contribution. Being the only pro- 
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gram devoted solely to children, this work 
supplements the broad objectives of United 
States assistance. 

Under the Fulbright Act, the United 
States currently has 27 students, lecturers, 
and specialists in the field of medicine, in- 
cluding 1 pharmacist, in Europe in post- 
graduate study. There are 166 foreign 
students, lecturers, and speicalists, includ- 
ing 13 pharmacists, in the United States for 
study on the graduate level. 

The United States Public Health Service 
is in the field of international activity, co- 
operating with other nations in tackling 
world health problems of concern to us and 
to others. It also participates in programs 
in which we give a helping hand to friendly 
naitons on a country-to-country basis to re- 
move disease and build national strength. 

At the National Institute of Health, there 
is at all times a small group of research proj- 
ects which require that individual scienists 
conduct research in foreign countries or that 
they work in close formal collaboration with 
foreign investigators. : 

The Voice of America and the Public 
Health Service cooperate closely in preparin; 
broadcasts on international health activities. 
The Voice interviews trainees from abroad 
who come to the United States under ICA 
fellowships. The Voice also broadcasts pro- 
grams on the activities of the World Health 
Organization and on United States partici- 
pation in WHO, 

I cannot stress too strongly the cooperation 
which exists between the various Govern- 
ment agencies and private interests in com- 
batting world health problems. Permit me 


- to cite only a single example of scores that 


can be made, 

A number of agencies were jointly con- 
cerned with helping the Greek Government 
in its mialaria-eradication program. The 
Rockefeller Foundation came in first, and 
later the United Nations Recovery and Re- 
habilitation Administration came in, fol- 
lowed by the assistance given by the World 
Health Organization and the United States 
bilateral program. At one time or another 
these agencies all worked hand in hand to 
help Greece tackle various aspects of the 
malaria problem, 

There is cooperation between govern- 
mental groups, Tuberculosis, for instance, 
is still a serious world problem though vir- 
tually licked in the United States. WHO 
and UNICEF continue to cooperate with gov- 
ernments on mass-yaccination campaigns, 
and on studies of diagnostic and control 
procedures that might be usefully adopted 
for antituberculosis programs under primi- 
tive conditions. As a result of pilot projects 
administered by UNICEF and WHO in the 
field of trachoma, it is now clear that mass 
treatment with antibiotics has given hope of 
eventually controlling this serious eye dis- 
ease which often leads to complete blindness. 

The more I have visited various places in 
the world, the more I have witnessed what 
we have done in our aid programs, the more 
I am convinced that it isn’t only the money, 
but rather the people who really count. It 
is the people * * * their attitudes 
all over the world that are important in 
putting across a program, Among the best 
instruments of this method are the American 
voluntary agencies, including those sup- 
ported by the three great faiths. They have 
been active in 78 countries and areas of the 
world giving not only first aid, but planful 
care to the most dispossessed of humanity. 

I could relate for hours the work these 
organizations have done in the field of 
health, but time will permit me to only give 
you an idea of their work. 

The Jewish American Joint Distribution 
Committee gives generous support to medical 
institutions, schools, and children’s institu- 
tions not only in Israel, but throughout 
north Africa. * * * In cooperation with an 
advisory committee of both French and 
American doctors, the Unitarian Service 
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Committee assisted in the placement of nine 
French interns in United States hospitals. 
Also under sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, five American medical 
scientists shared their knowledge of anes- 
thesiology with Japanese physicians, The 
American Friends Service Committee runs a 
surgery and pathology wing in the Kunsan, 
Korea, provincial hospital and has hope that 
during this year medical specialists will be 
sent to Kunsan to give special training to 
Korean doctors. Incidentally, under this 
scheme a gynecologist already has been sent. 

The American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China's overseas program is conducted along 
various lines—training personnel for all 
branches of medicine and surgery, providing 
financial support, medical supplies, and su- 
pervisory services for a nurses’ training pro- 
gram, supporting nine medical and nursing 
fellowships for training in America. 

My friends, in breaking the vicious circle 
of poor health, low productivity, and low- 
living standards leading again to poor health, 
these voluntary groups, the world organiza- 
tions, our Government, and some private in- 
terests, are helping to eradicate the social 
and economic causes of war. The goals are 
not beyond reach: in those places where 
project goals have been reached, complete 
cooperation has been assumed by local gov- 
ernments. 

Yet despite these recent improvements in 
health conditions, there are major prob- 
lems still to be solved. It will be many, 
many years before the incidence of malaria, 
sleeping sickness, yaws and the numerous 
parasitic infections are reduced to minor 
proportions. 

Forward-looking groups such as yours can 
and should perform a service in advancing 
ideas and establishing a favorable climate 
for a new world health leadership. Science 
has given us the tools with which to wipe 
away disease from the face of the earth. 
What we need is the personnel and research 
to carry out the work and the funds with 
which to operate. 

There is a need in the world today for a 
nonpublic, international, professional medi- 
cal group or foundation whose aim would be 
to lift the burden of disease from the shoul- 
ders of mankind through research, study, as- 
sistance, and Information exchange. 

This foundation could be composed of rep- 
resentatives of medical and pharmaceutical 
professions and the pharmaceutical industry 
from all parts of the world. As I have tried 
to indicate, there are many areas of world 
health where private enterprises are much 
more effective than governmental units. And 
we must keep in mind that the more we can 
do on a private scale, the less a government 
is required to do. 

The aims of such an interprofessional or- 
ganization can be generally outlined as fol- 
lows: 

First, to bring the great benefits of Amerl- 
can advances in chemotherapy to more peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Many countries are extremely backward 
when it comes to new drugs. If all peoples 
everywhere were made aware of all the anti- 
biotics, insecticides and new vaccines which 
are available, it would be possible, not only to 
control disease, but to eradicate it in many 
areas. Work with these drugs could be the 
inspiration for new discoveries, new applica- 
tions. 

A second aim, to encourage the develop- 
ment of pharmaceutical research and other 
research facilities in countries less advanced 
than the United States, always with the help 
of professional, scientific, and industrial ex- 
perts from other countries with modern 
technology. 

This could be achieved through agree- 
ments between a needy country’s govern- 
ment and American pharmaceutical firms or 
those in other countries. Here we see the 
possibilities of a program designed around 
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private group to government—a relatively 
new concept. 

As we move into countries with preventa- 
tive medicines, we should realize that this 
is the only type of health program which is 
reaching mass populations. In many in- 
stances, it is the first contact of modern 
medical attention these people have had. 
This mass preventative program lays the 
foundation for acceptance of curative drugs. 
Pharmaceutical research could be a vital 
link in this chain. 

A third aim would be to encourage the 
appreciation, adaptation, and application of 
our medical and pharmaceutical institutions 
in other countries. 

Many countries and their professional or- 
ganizations have already shown their inter- 
est in studying American institutions and 
methods such as the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the United States Pharmacopeia, 
the educational curriculums and many 
others. 

These suggestions and recommendations 
could be made acceptable through a broader 
application of person-to-person contact 
through exchange, hence— 

A fourth aim, to encourage many more 
contacts among physicians, pharmacists, 
pharmaceutical scientists and industrialists, 
hospital people and other medical specialists, 

Let me give you an example: 

Recently a representative of Israeli phar- 
macy was in the United States seeking assist- 
ance for pharmacy colleges there. Through 
the new group I have suggested, young men 
and women from pharmacy colleges in Cey- 
lon, Israel, Chile, if they wanted to, could 
come here, They could become acquainted 
with our colleges, our pharmacies, our phar- 
maceutical laboratories, our physicians. 

On the other hand, American pharmaceuti- 
cal firms might organize teams of research 
chemists, pharmacologists, clinical investi- 
gators, to visit other countries to help in 
problem analysis and the establishment of 
professional schools. 

It is hardly surprising that person-to- 
person contacts are coming to play a still 
larger role in international affairs than they 
have in the past. Experience has indicated 
the desirability of this expansion, and the 
ease of arranging international travel in re- 
cent years has made it possible. 

The opportunities are readily apparent: a 
growth in understanding on the part of visi- 
tor and visited alike, and deeper insights and 
more lasting impressions than other means 
of communication usually permit. 

We should remember that numerous gov- 
ernments and hundreds of private groups 
already are supporting programs to exchange 
students, teachers, and scholars between this 
and other countries. A few also are enabling 
persons who are leaders in other walks of 
life to travel for study or observation. I 
already have mentioned the Fulbright pro- 
gram, The World Health Organization has 
1,000 grants a year in its fellowship program. 
Foreign governments have invited our doc- 
tors to their hospitals, and we have recipro- 
cated, However, there still exists a need for 
expansion if the people of the United States 
and other nations are to understand each 
other better and work together for world 
health and understanding. > 

A fifth aim, to help alleyiate the shortage 
of trained pharmacists, chemists, and other 
related specialists in many coutnries, in- 
cliding ours, by encouraging students 
through scholarships to enter the various 
fields, and by subsidizing the professional 
institutions either directly or through re- 
search projects. 

A final, and sixth aim might well be for 
the private foundations to focus the atten- 
tion of all governments on such related 
questions as the status of pharmaceutical 
development and the standards of educa- 
tion in medicine and pharmacy, through 
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close liaison with such organizations as WHO 
and UNICEF. P 

It is my relief that this objective can be 
more readily obtained if we integrate with 
the Federal Government’s efforts, the poten- 
tial of the Nation's private economy—the 
professional people, investors, civil, religious, 
and educational establishments. 

Sometimes any kind of intervention— 
whether to alleviate hunger or to alleviate ill 
health—may be misunderstood or resented. 
People who may be wary of accepting aid 
from the United States will more readily 
accept the assistance of an international 
organization to which they themselves be- 
long. The world professional foundation, 
of which I have talked, could be one such 
organization through which professional and 
industrial members can work to help each 
other and to help themselves. 

Permit me to summarize the aims of this 
plan once again: They are to bring the great 
benefits of American advancés in chemo- 
therapy to more people everywhere; to en- 
courage the development of pharmaceutical 
research and other facilities in countries less 
advanced than ours; to encourage the 
adaptation and application of our medical 
and pharmaceutical institutions in other 
countries; to encourage more person-to-per- 
son exchanges; to help alleviate shortages 
of trained personnel and to focus attention 
of all governments on aspects of the medical 
field as developed by the plan. 

Through official and private channels, the 
foundation could offer help with public 
health education, distributing visual and 
literal aids. 

Meetings could be held in major cities of 
the world to discuss the pharmaceutical 
challenges in relation to world health prob- 
lems. The group could encourage the dis- 
semination of knowledge through publica- 
tions and, as I have said, person-to-person 
contact. 

Unless I have overlooked limitations of a 
highly resistant nature, I think the Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical industry will not shirk 
its humanitarian obligations. Again and 
again it has demonstrated that it cares by 
shipping needed drugs abroad to help their 
fellows overcome emergency. 

Yours is an industry that has thrived on 
the challenge and the excitement of creating 
new medicines. You sometimes even “live 
dangerously” as business goes, by making & 
maximum financial effort to find an elusive 
aid against a disease, with no assurance of 
success and return to your stockholders. 

Such a plan as I have outlined, cannot 
and should not be achieved solely by the 
efforts of governments working either inde- 
pendently of together. We need the coordi- 
nation of private interests and private in- 
vestments—we need the sharing of skill and 
experience—we need the helping of the weak 
by the strong. 

The underdeveloped countries, especially 
those in Asia and Africa have acquired a new 
importance to the United States and the free 
world. No one privileged to serve on our 
American delegation to the United Nations, 
as I have been at the current session, can 
fail to grasp that these new and developing 
nations of Asia and Africa, now numbering 
27, control more than a third of the votes in 
the General Assembly. Almost all future 
additions to the family of free nations will 
likely be in Asia and Africa. The outcome 
o fthe great struggle between freedom and 
communism will unquestionably be decided 
by the turn of events in these countries. 
Our future is tied in with theirs. 

People can only start thinking of freedom 
and the rights of the individual when they 
are freed from the day-to-day concern of 
trying to eke out a bare survival and are in 
good enough health to turn their attention 
to matters other than sheer subsistence. In 
helping others to help themselves, we are 
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Achieving in a practical way a means for these 
People to live fuller lives. 
It is through an increasing coordination 
Of endeavor within nations and between na- 
m a people-to-people basis—that the 
Modern need of worldwide health can, will, 
and 15 being transformed from a hope into a 
reality * e * resulting in happy relationships 
between people. This sort of security can 
be the basis for a lasting world peace. 
But the requirements of a just and en- 
during peace are exacting and difficult. 
Clearly we cannot expect to live peacefully 
& world slum overflowing with disease, 
„and hate. Nor can we impose peace 
by bombs and tanks. 
As former President Truman said: “The 
Only kind of war we seek is the good old fight 
t man's ancient enemies poverty. 
hunger, and illiteracy.” 
We must join in this all-out attack on 
„disease, hunger, and illiteracy. We 
must share our technical assistance—the 
scientific know-how—in food production, in- 
dustrial development, health services, and 
education. Such a program will increase the 
th and welfare of the underdeveloped 
Countries and bring greater opportunities to 
their people, 
All of us—through consistent practical, 
concrete action, must demonstrate in unmis- 
ble terms our genuine concern for the 
and file of humanity, and our willing- 
Ness to help them build a better life. 
Such a program will take time. The pov- 
ry 4 and insecurity that beset the majority 
the world’s people were centuries in the 
„and they will not be erased over- 
night, But delay cannot be tolerated. We 
ust march ahead with confidence, hope, 
ation, and boldness. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, at the University of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on May 
27, 1957, the senior Senator from Ala- 
a [Mr. HILL] delivered an address 

` the commencement exercises of the 
niversity of Kentucky, at Lexington. 
e Senior Senator from Alabama is held 
high regard in Kentucky, and the peo- 
ple of my State were glad to welcome 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the very aspiring address he delivered 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BY Hon. LISTER Hut, Unrren STATES 
ATOR FROM ALABAMA, COMMENCEMENT 
ES, THE UNivensiry or KENTUCKY, 

Si N, K., May 27, 1957 
y I express my deep appreciation for 
the honor that Dr. Dickey has done me in 
& that I speak to you today. It is 
Ways a privilege to speak in Kentucky, so 
us in her history and so rich in her 
Contributions to our Nation. But this is a 
ly auspicious day—auspicious be- 
Cause you, our young friends of the grad- 
Uating class, go forth to launch your careers 
2 to begin your life's work; auspicious be- 
use the University pays tribute to a great 


' with renewed vigor. 
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son of Kentucky and of the Nation, my cher- 
ished friend, the late Alben W. Barkley. 
Today you receive his personal papers—inti- 
mate and priceless record of so much of 
the history of our time. Here these papers 
will be preserved and studied for our bene- 
fit and the benefit of future generations. 

Alben Barkley was truly a citizen of this 
century. His political life began literally 
in the horse and buggy days. It ended in 
the nuclear age. 

Alben Barkley's time overlapped four his- 
toric periods in the development of our Na- 
tion: 

First, America's coming of age with Wood- 
row Wilson, when a people became con- 
scious of their destiny and their leadership 
in the family of nations. 

Second, the days of the great depression, 
when it was demonstrated that in time of 
domestic crisis a vigorous, determined Gov- 
ernment can act to protect the people from 
stagnation, and despair, and needless suf- 
fering. 

Third were the years of World War I 
and after, when America used her might to 
beat down the totalitarian enemies of the 
free world and then to hold back those 
who sought world domination by infiltration, 
subversion and cold war. 

And finally, he lived into the age of nu- 


‘clear energy, of flight faster than sound, 


of man’s first tentative thrust into outer 
space with the building of the earth satel- 
lite. 

Alben Barkley was at home in all these 
times. He retained always the resilience of 
youth, the zest for new things, the willing- 
ness to try uncharted paths. He looked 
always to the future. 

This man lived for us in our time the 
sturdiest, the most romantic tradition of 
American political life—the rise from humble 
and unlovely beginnings to power and in- 
ternational fame. He was born in a log 
cabin. He worked long and hard on the 
farm. As he said, he “did man’s work at a 
boy’s age.” He put himself through col- 
lege. He became successively county prose- 
cutor, county judge, Congressman, Senator, 
and Vice President. Like that other im- 
mortal Kentuckian, Henry Clay, his name 
outshines many of those who have held the 
office of President of the United States. 

Alben Barkley had his moments of dis- 
appointment and sorrow. But he knew that 
only the stream impeded has a song. To 
him, the test was not that he always should 
win, but that he should carry on. When he 
lost, he never complained, He met disap- 
pointment with determination, and defeat 
His sense of justice, of 
the eternal fitness of things, never failed 


him. 

In his autobiography, Alben Barkley de- 
clares: 

“For my part, every time I get to taking 
myself too seriously, I remind myself of 
several stories. 

“One was told me by a prominent English- 
man, who was explaining to me why govern- 
mental problems are more complex in the 
United States than in his country. “There 
are at least 57 varieties—like those famous 
pickles—of you Americans, and every one of 
you has different ideas,’ he said. ‘In my 
country there are only 4 kinds of people 
with 4 ideas. There are the Scots. who 
won't wear rubber heels because they give. 
There are the Welsh, who pray on their 
knees—and prey on everyone else. There 
are the Irish, who don’t know what they 
want and are willing to fight for it. And 
finally, there are the English, who are séif- 
made and worship their creator.’ 

“The moral, so far as I am concerned, is 
that every time I get to thinking of myself 
as a self-made man, I remember not to get 
too enthusiastic about my creator.“ 

Thus did Alben Barkley laugh at himself, 
But he did not laugh at other men. He was 
too sensitive of the feelings of others, too 
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understanding of human nature, too loving 
of his fellow man. He laughed with people. 
He broke their tensions. With his rich fund 
of stories and his inimitable humor he 
brought joy and delight to their hearts. 

Sir James Barrie tells us that courage Is 
the lovely virtue—the rib of Himself that 
God has sent down to His children. 

Of all the great qualities of Alben Barkley, 
perhaps the most notable were his courage 
and his integrity. Throughout his life there 
runs the shining thread of his courage, his 
deep sense of personal integrity. 

Alben Barkley's courage carried him to a 
place among the leaders of our Nation, 
And where he felt his integrity was at stake, 
Alben Barkley with courage put aside all 
personal considerations. 

During much of his life in Washington, 
Alben Barkley was the staunch ally end 
confidant of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his 
autobiography he tells the story of his break 
with President Roosevelt over the tax bill in 
the spring of 1944. He tells of the Presi- 
dent's veto of the tax bill. And of his sting- 
ing reply on the floor of the Senate to the 
veto message, which he felt was a calculated 
assault upon the legislative integrity of the 
Members of Congress. 

Alben Barkley's courage led him into the 
break with Franklin Roosevelt. His integ- 
rity led him to follow it through, whatever 
the cost. 

In his reply to the veto message, Alben 
Barkley declared: There is something more 
precious to me than any honor. This is the 
approval of my own conscience and my own 
self-respect. That self-respect and the rec- 
titude of that conscience I propose to main- 
tain.” 

The speech may well have cost Alben 
Barkley the Presidency of the United States. 
For these words were spoken a few short 
weeks before the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention, Alben Barkley knew that the 
time was too short to heal a breach and 
open the way for his nomination as the 
Vice President, the nomination which led to 
the Presidency. Above this honor he placed 
his integrity, his self-respect. 

But Alben Barkley did not have it in his 
heart to harbor ill will toward any man. 
The old friendship for President Roosevelt 
was still in his heart, and throughout the 
war years and up to the time of Roosevelt's 
death he continued to be the President's 
strong right arm on Capitol Hill. 

The lessons we learn from the life, the 
character and the service of Alben Barkley 
are many. But one central fact stands out. 

In a sophisticated age, he was not afraid to 
be himself. He treasured the homely vir- 
tues of truth and honesty, of courage and 
forthrightness, of humility and love of his 
fellow man. Because of his belief in these 
old and homely virtues, Alben Barkley was 
at home in any time and any place. Seated 
on a rock for Thankgiving dinner with the 
GI's in Korea, in the company of princes 
and heads of state, in the bosom of his 
familly, this man bore always the sterling 
stamp of his pioneer Kentucky folk. 

We know that Alben Barkley left the com- 
pany of living men while addressing the 
students of Washington and Lee University. 
This was most fitting. He loved young peo- 
ple, for he was ever young in mind and spirit, 
He saw in the young the hope and promise 
of the future. As a true patriot, he went 
to that great source of patriotism—the en- 
thusiastic spirit and idealism of young men 
and young women. 

As you young people today go out into the 
great adventure—life—you feel, perhaps, 
like many other young people that you have 
missed something exciting by being born in 
the 20th century. The frontiers, you feel, 
have disappeared and with them—adventure. 

True, there is scarcely a spot on the globe 
that has not been discovered and charted. 
But the days of adventure are not past. 
Never has there been a time in our history 
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when the Nation so greatly needed the 
pioneer. 

Ever present, ever more challenging, is the 
intellectual frontier. For as we seek new 
raw materials and new sources of energy, we 
must delve deeper into the earth's crust and 
ever outward into space; we must look deep- 
er into the heart of matter and its nuclear 
secrets. And, as we seek within man himself 
greater understanding of his being, we must 
search relentlessly into the human mind, 

Bold new adventures lie before us—in the 
field of medicine, in scientific advancement 
and engineering, in teaching, in business, 
in industry and agriculture, in politics and 
public affairs, and in the building of the 
peace of the world. 

We stand today at the threshold of a 
golden age of medicine. I predict that with- 
in a few short years the world will see a 
tremendous breakthrough of medical knowl- 
edge that will enable us to overcome the 
dread diseases that have plagued and baffled 
mankind through the ages, There is reason 
for confidence that this breakthrough will 
yield the answer to heart disease, cancer, 
mental illness, the virus diseases, and the 
many other crippling and degenerative 
ailments, 

The Salk vaccine has given at last the 
means for wiping out poliomyelitis in its 
dread forms. We have radioactive isotopes, 
antibiotics, multiple vaccines, new drugs and 
chemicals, and diagnostic tests. Dramatic 
new tools are now in use or near practical 
application. 

With these tools the hopes and dreams of 
today can become the realities of tomorrow. 

The breakthrough of knowledge will not 
come from any one discovery. It will be 
the accumulation of many discoveries. And 
from you who go forward in the study of 
medicine—or in chemistry, physics, biology, 
engineering—from you may come the over- 
looked fact, the vital unnoticed clue, that 
catises a host of other facts to fall into place. 
And brings another sensational step forward. 

It has been said that science has com- 
pressed into the past 50 years more advances 
than the previous sum of all man’s scientific 
achievement. 

The advance of science and technology un- 
folds new wonders to this world of ours. It 
holds out new opportunity and new adven- 
ture for you. ` 

Today science and technology serve us in 
almost every phase of daily living. They 
produce the food we eat and the fiber we 
wear, purify the water we drink, and in 
some localities even cleanse the air we 
breathe. They are present in industry with 
new materials, automation, and new equip- 
ment for productivity. They form the foun- 
dation stone of national defense and our 
international relations. 

Before us lie further developments in nu- 
cleonics, electronics, aerodynamics, and 
other fields. Even as we seek full knowledge 
of atomic energy and its constructive uses, 
man turns to renewed study of solar energy, 
and the life-giving effects of the light as 
well as the heat of the sun. 

The march of science, the amazing eco- 
nomie growth, the needs of national de- 
fense, the increasing complexity of the 
world we live in have combined to generate 
a rising demand for trained and skilled peo- 
ple in the United States. 

World disorder has forced us to adopt a 
radically different and a higher concept of 
defense, employing the most terrible and 
costly weapons that man can devise, yet we 
have been willing to limp along on an edu- 
cational system that is wholly madequate 
to turn out sufficient numbers of highly 
trained citizens and to meet the multiplied 
demands. for moral discipline and for wis- 
dom in great affairs. 

The hour demands a radically different and 
higher concept of education, and a far 
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greater support for our schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

To attract workers industry is spending 
millions of dollars in newspaper advertise- 
ments and sending swarms of recruiters to 
the campuses of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Behind this need for traſned manpower 
lies a more fundamental need—the need for 
more teachers. 

Record school enrollments, and college en- 
rollments which are expected to double by 
1970, further accentuate this need. 

Teachers are our seed corn of knowledge. 
We are told that to assure the succeeding 
harvests of trained young men and women 
1 out of every 12 trained persons must be 
retained for teaching. 

In recent years we have been in danger of 
consuming our seed corn. The shortage of 
trained people has drawn many teachers out 
of education and into business and industry. 

I have worked with and for teachers for 
many years. I know the fulfillment that 
Gomes with the giving of themselves for 
the knowledge, the guidance, the inspira- 
tion they impart to others. But the teacher, 
like the rest of us, is human. He has hu- 
man wants and needs that must be met. 

The teacher, in this era of remarkable 
contrasts and swift change, must be assured 
of opportunity for continued study and edu- 
cational groWth. Salaries must be high 
enough to enable the teacher and his family 
to enjoy a good standard of living, know rec- 
reation and travel, and look forward to 
security in later years. 

The Nation must ize the essential 
worth and dignity of the teacher. The Na- 
tion must realize it is the teacher who 
nurtures our national destiny. 

Here in Kentucky, we see a new day of 
industrial growth and diversification. This 
new day gives encouragement to business 
initiative. It offers opportunity to young 
men and women in commerce, in produc- 
tion, in distribution, in business manage- 
ment. 

You know Kentucky’s natural resources. 
In the production of coal your State is third 
in the Nation; in production of fluorspar 
second only to Illinois; it is well endowed 
with natural gas, petroleum, lead, zinc, and 
refractory clays. Nearly half of Kentucky's 
land area—11 million acres—is covered with 
rich hardwood timberland, a resource that 
replenishes itself year after year through the 
selective cutting of your lumber industries. 
Kentucky burley tobacco is famous and is 
enjoyed throughout the world. 

Upon the foundation of these God-given 
resources, Kentucky is now building a 
mighty structure of business, industry, and 
agriculture, At Paducah the billion dollar 
atomic energy installation with TVA power 
has brought new jobs for Kentucky workers 
and new markets for Kentucky coal and 


‘other products. 


Kentucky has seen a phenomenal growth 
in new and expanded industries. Alumi- 
num, steel, chemicals, plastics, electronics, 
synthetic rubber, glass fiber—these and 
many more have strengthened and prospered 
your economy. 

Kentucky's splendid growth is an inspira- 
tion to all the South. But the very magnifi- 
cence of her achieyement presents a chal- 
lenge, and particularly a challenge to you 
young graduates. 

With all her progress, Kentucky ranks 43d 
in per capita income. The South’s per 
capita income is still only 70 percent of the 
national average. The leading southern 


State in per capita income ranks only 24th - 


among all the States. 

This is a challenge you cannot refuse, 
Kentucky's proud record of progress demon- 
strates to you what can be done. The 
South’s young people no longer need migrate 
to other States to find opportunity and suc- 
cess. Kentucky has cradled you, reared you, 
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educated you—here in Kentucky you can 
,find endless opportunity to use your knowl- 
edge, your skills, your training to serve her, 
while you build your own future. 

Today, my friends, we look upon a world, 
ever new, ever changing, ever bright with 
opportunity and challenge. In this world 
one task compels us all, the building of a 
lasting peace. 

We have fought two world wars to bring 
peace. We have poured out our blood and 
our treasure. We have shared our wealth, 
our goods, our resources to rebuild our allies 
shattered by war. We have stood guard for 
the free world to preseve an uneasy peace. 

Now, new compulsions for men to live 
without war press upon both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, The United States and Rus- 
sia have the atomic means to destroy each 
other, War within the next decade will 
mean guided missiles that can travel into 
space at 16,000 miles an hour and plummet 
to the other side of the earth, blasting the 
largest city to atomic dust—or worse, spread- 
ing death from bacteriological warheads. 

There are signs that even the masters of 
the Kremlin shrink from bringing such 
searing, deadly war to this planet. But we 
must not be misled into false security. The 
end to danger is not in sight, America must 
stand strong—fiexible in her ability to meet 
massive attack or the corrosion of minor con- 
flicts. America must hold fast to her his- 
toric allies. America must continue to 
strengthen her friends among the newly in- 
dependent nations. 

Let us look with the eye of history on the 
events of the past decade. The problems of 
world politics in this period are the birth 
pangs of a new world community that 
must—of necessity—be born. The shape of 


' this world community will depend so much 


upon the courage and determination, the 
leadership and vision that we of our Nation 
give. We are the leader among nations. We 
must measure up to the demands and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 

My young friends of the graduating class, 
this hour I bid you—whatever may be your 
life's work—go forward, play your part in 
public affairs, be leaders in the building of 
the peace of the world. Go forward with 
the qualities that were ever Alben Barkley's. 
Go forward with his untiring dedication to 
duty, his understanding and sympathy, his 
skill at bringing agreement among men, his 
steadfast courage to fight for the right, his 
love of country. 

Go forward; not with the sickly complaint 
of Hamlet, “The time is out of joint. O 
cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right.“ But rather in the spirit of Rupert. 
Brooke, the Christian Crusader, who gave 
his life to set men free, and who declared, 
“Now God be thanked who has matched me 
with His hour.“ 


Sovereignty of the Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th 
instant, my wife and I were guests of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at its 22d annual meeting 
with luncheon—at the Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel in this city. The subject discussed 
was Suez and Panama. The principal 
speaker was former Congressman Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, the only 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
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Commission, which had charge of the 
actual construction of the Panama Canal. 
Other speakers were Capt. Miles P. 
Duval, United States Navy, retired, and 
f. Charles S. Collier, of the George 
ashington University faculty. The ad- 
were informative and interesting 
and made very clear, indeed, the basis 
for the authority and contro! of the canal 
and the Canal Zone, in perpetuity, by 
the United States. On the 24th instant, 
My esteemed colleague, Representative 
KS Hays, of Arkansas, also in at- 
e at the meeting, placed in the 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the indicated ad- 
„together with his own comments, 
With respect to the occasion. 
Subsequent to the indicated meeting— 
that is to say, on the 21st instant—there 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
& very interesting article by Gen. 
William E. Potter, present Governor of 
e Canal Zone and President of the 
a Canal Company, dealing with 
the question of United States authority 
at a. The views were identical 
With those of the speakers at the indi- 
fated Panama Canal Society meeting. 
His contribution to the subject was op- 
une and he speaks with authority. 
It should, therefore, be of value in com- 
bating the wave of propaganda that is 
being put forth as regards the rights, 
er, and authority of the United States 
th respect to the Panama Canal and 
e Canal Zone. Therefore, under leave 
accorded, Iam including Governor Pot- 
ters article as a part of these remarks: 
Panama CANAL PLAYS Vital ROLE IN WORLD'S 
AFFAIRS—UNTITED STATES Is SOLE 
AUTHORITY IN STRIP ACROSS ISTHMUS 
(By W. E. Potter, Governor, Panama Canal 
President, Panama Canal Company) 
(Evrror's Note.—All previous records for 
through the Panama Canal were 
broken recently when 808 oceangoing com- 
Mercial vessels, plus 32 United States Gov- 
ernment ships, transited the waterway dur- 
ing March. In response to an invitation 
the Christian Science Monitor, W. E. 
ter, Governor of the Panama Canal and 
President of the Panama Canal Company, 
in a series of four articles the 
Unique status of the United States Govern- 
Ment-owned canal in international law, the 
ty of the existing form of government 
in the zone area, how essential the canal 
is to world trade, and the canal’s future in 
new world of supertankers that has 
loped in the present decade. This 18 
the first article.) 
BALBOA HEIGHTS, C. Z. 
With the great forces of nationalism, self- 
ation, and revolution taking over 
the world's headlines in recent years, we 
Americans, perhaps, have too easily tended 
to overlook the vital role played by the 
Canal in the world and United 
States industrial complex. ` 
For more than 40 years the canal has oper- 
Ated in what once was a jungle pest hole 
Clean, quiet efficiency that ever ceases 
amaze visitors. 
A treaty that perhaps is unique in world 
tory—between one of the world’s greatest 
Powers and one of the smallest—made the 
Canal possible. 
Recent world conditions, however, have 
the spotlight on the strategic 50- 
Mile-long waterway cut through the heart 
of Panama and connecting the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. 
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RETURNS TO LIMELIGHT 

Before the Suez crisis, the Panama Canal 
had dropped from the world's limelight. 
The exceptions were occasional headlines 
involving the sea-level versus lock-type 
canal controversy, when an increase in ship- 
ping tolls was hinted, when there was a 
threatened rock slide as in 1954, or an an- 
niversary such as last December when the 
one-billionth ton of goods moved through 
the canal. 

But the Suez crisis focused the attention 
of the world on the Panama Canal—not to 
question its operating efficiency, but its legal 
status. 

In short, not because of its exemplary 
service to world shipping and national de- 
fense for four decades, but because of the 
seizure of a great waterway on the other 
side of the world, the Panama Canal was 
thrust into the news. 

The key question raised, of course, was, 
Could this happen to the “Big Ditch”? 

Without attempting to forecast the course 
of world events in future decades, my an- 
swer would haye to be, “No, this could not 
happen to the Panama Canal.“ 

UNIQUE LEGAL STATUS 


I say this without equivocation because 
nowhere else in the world is there an area 
of land or water with the same legal status 
as the 10-mile-wide strip of land known 
as the Canal Zone. 

‘There is a wide misbelief that the canal 
is leased from Panama for an annual rental. 
We neither lease it nor pay rent for it. 

In the 1903 convention which conveyed 
the use of the Canal Zone to the United 
States, there is used the word “grant” (not 
“lease”) and the grant is “in perpetuity.” 

For this grant, the United States paid 
Panama $10 million outright and established 
an annuity of $250,000 a year effective 10 
years after ratification. This annuity has 
since been increased to $1,930,000 annually. 

The United States at the time of the 
1903 conyention also compensated indi- 
vidual landowners in the Canal Zone for 
the rights and titles of their property. 

DUAL PAYMENTS MADE 


In effect, the United States paid for the 
right and also bought the land. 

The 1903 treaty was ratified by the two 
governments and has not been basically al- 
tered by subsequent agreements between 
them. 

Thus we see that the Canal Zone is terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, a jurisdiction which admittedly has 
been modified by subsequent treaties, and 
that it can be regarded as a possession for 
purposes of applying United States statutes. - 

To clear up any misconceptions, I would 
like to discuss further the treaties between 
the United States and Panama regarding the 
Canal Zone. 

Article II of the 1903 treaty says, The Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United 
States in perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of a zone of land and land under 
water for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of said 
canal * * * extending to the distance of 
5 miles on each side of the center line of the 
canal to be constructed.” 

FULL AUTHORITY GRANTED 

Under article III. “The Republic of Pan- 
ama grants to the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
mentioned and described in article II of this 
agreement and within the limits of all auxil- 
iary lands and waters mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were sov- 
ereign of the territory within which lands 
and waters are located to the entire exclu- 
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sion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority.” 

It was for this grant that the United 
States gave the newly founded Republic of 
Panama a $10-million grant and established 
a $250,000-a-year annuity. 

A 1936 treaty with Panama increased the 
annuity to $430,000 to offset the potential 
monetary loss to Panama after the United 
States abandoned the gold standard. In 
1955, another treaty increased the annuity to 
$1,930,000. But neither of these two treaties 
reek ged the basic legal status of the Canal 

me. 

I think it is Interesting to note at this 
point that although many Panama poli- 
ticians have suggested internationalization 
of the canal, the Panamanian Government 
never has. And in view of the clarity of the 
existing treaty, I do not consider it likely 
that any such suggestion will be made offi- 
cially. 

DIFFERENCE IN STATUS 

I hope I have made it clear there is no 
analogy between the status of the Panama 
and Suez Canals. The Suez was under pri- 
vate ownership on a concession basis with a 
very definite time limit. 

In addition, Egypt retained reversionary 
rights in the Suez concession, whereas the 
grants by Panama to the United States were 
in perpetuity. , 

A number of other points were involved 
in the 1936 and 1955 treaties which I would 
like to mention briefly because they will 
bave a bearing on future articles. ~ 

Under the 1936 treaty, the United States 
agreed to limit the exercise of its rights in 
the zone by defining and limiting those en- 
titled to conduct private business enter- 
prises in the zone and those entitled to pur- 
chase and free-entry privileges. In the 1955 
agreement, limitations also were placed on 
the sales of merchandise to vessels in canal’ 
waters. 

These restrictions are of considerable im- 
portance to the zone resident since they 
remove any ability to engage in private busi- 
ness. They also make necessary the engag- 
ing in such small normal private-enterprise 
activities as may be necessary by the United 
States entity operating the canal, 


‘TRADE GOES TO PANAMA 


The main effect has been to cause a large 
amount of trade to cross into Panama. In 
future years this trade will grow with the 
good result of lessening the need for large 
activities of Government in business. 

Not only did the 1955 treaty increase the 
annuity to $1,930,000, but it promised that 
properties owned by the United States within 
the Republic of Panama and valued at 
$25 million would be transferred to Panama, 
Furthermore, it promised that we would 
build a bridge which will cost around $20 
million over the Pacific end of the canal, and 
as of January 1 this year barred from the 
zone’s commissaries Panamanian employees 
of the zone living in Panama, retired United 
States citizen and noncitizen zone employees 
living in Panama, and others. 

This has cut the zone’s commissary busi- 
ness almost $14 million a year, business 
which ostensibly has been taken over by 
Panamanian business establishments. 

The 1955 treaty also permitted Panama to 
tax its citizens employed by United States 
Government agencies in the zone and na- 
tionals of third countries employed by such 
agencies but residing in Panama, 

Knowledge of these basic controls is nec- 
essary to understand not only the way of 
life in the gone, but also the restrictions on 
free enterprise which usually is inherent in 
the democratic way of life. 
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Resolutions of National Society of New . 
England Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
National Society of New England Women 
has furnished me with a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at its 44th annual 
congress, held in Swampscott, Mass., 
May 22, 1957. 

The positions this organization has 
taken on a great many issues of national 
and international importance to the 
United States should be of interest, and 
I ask unanimous consent that these reso- 
lutions be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. } 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL Socrery or New ENGLAND Women, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 44TH AN- 
NUAL CONGRESS, May 22, 1957, New OCEAN 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

I. REDEDICATION 


Whereas the 44th annual congress of the 
National Society of New England Women 
comes at a critical period unparalleled in 
socialistic threats and communistic dangers 
to the Republic and to Christianity; and 

Whereas the society’s fundamental prin- 
ciples are more sorely needed today than 
ever before for constitutional government 
and individual freedom under God: 

Resolved, That the National Society of 
New England Women rededicate itself to the 
emulation of the spirit and service of the 
forefathers and reconsecrate its best efforts 
to their crusading zeal for the perpetuation 
of their courage and faith. 

It. REAFFIRMATION 

(See resolutions of 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955, 1956.) 

A. Dedications 

1. Principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
- pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. Sovereignty and integrity of the United 
States. 

3. Appreciation of our heritage. 

B. Preserve the Constitution 

1. Expose world government and Atlantic 
Union. 

2. Restrict the United Nations, UNESCO, 
Red China. ’ 

3. Oppose the Status of Forces Treaty, the 
Genotide Convention, International Labor 
Organization, Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, Reciprocal Trade Agreements, Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. 

4. Support the Bricker amendment on the 
treatymaking power; the Reed-Dirksen (how 
Dirksen-Gwinn) amendment on the taxing 
power; the Byrd-Bridges amendment on ex- 
penditures and receipts; the Mundt-Cou- 
dert amendment to reform the electoral col- 
lege; the Reed-Walter (now Gwinn) amend- 
ment to give States full power to originate 
amendments to the Constitution. 


C. National defense and foreign policy 

1. For superior air power and adequate 
Army and Navy. 

2. Sever diplomatic relations with the 
U. S. S. R. 

3. Outlaw the Communist Party. 

4. Curtail foreign spending. 
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5. Oppose drafting of women for military 
service. 


6. Release of American soldiers held in 
Communist prisons. 

7. Oppose pooling atomic information and 
resources, 

D. Domestic security 

1, Preservation of McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

(a) Oppose influx of additional refugees. 

2. Oppose Federal aid to education with 
inevitable control. 

(a) Urge a recognition of divine guidance 
in school programs. 

(b) Urge study of American history. 

3. Support Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion bill of grievances. 

4. Urge oath of allegiance for candidates 
for public office. 

5. Question membership of public officials 
in world government promoting groups. 

6. Oppose socialized medicine. 

7. Caution on fluoridating water. 

8. Support of right-to-work laws, forbid- 
ding compulsory unionism, 

9. Resumption of its constitutional obli- 
gations by the Congress. 

10. Gold redemption. 

11. Economy in government. 

E. Endorse investigations 

1. Tax-exempt foundations, 

2. Congressional committees of investiga- 
tion. 

F. Endorse patriotic programs 

1. Alexander Hamilton bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

2. Amendment to flag code requiring dis- 
play of United States flag when U, N. flag 
is displayed. ` ý 

3. Fiag protection and flag on graves of 
war dead in Korea. 

4. Urge General MacArthur’s counsel on 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 


III. CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


1. Atoms for peace 


Whereas a statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency has been submitted 
to the Senate for advice and consent to its 
ratification as a treaty; and 

Whereas the United States has already 
concluded more than 40 bilateral agree- 
ments with selected countries looking to co- 
operation in atomic research; and ; 

Whereas the United States is expected to 
contribute its knowledge, materials, and 
money to said international agency in which 
it is outvoted by nations, most of which are 
unable to contribute anything; and 

Whereas by majority vote Red China can 
be admitted and there is nothing to prevent 
shipping uranium, étc., to the U. S. S. R., Red 
China, or Soviet satellites; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
urge the Senate of the United States to refuse 
to give its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency as a treaty. 

2. United Nations emergency force 


Whereas the control of the people over 
thelr Armed Forces Is one of the vital ele- 
ments of sovereignty; and * 

Whereas the lesson of the Korean police 
action” is that the United States, while 
bearing 90 percent of the cost in lives and 
dollars, was denied victory by the political 
considerations of the United Nations; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women urge the President of the United 
States not to transfer any of our United 
States Armed Forces to the United Nations 
or any international command under “treaty 
obligations” or otherwise. 


3. United States aid to satellite governments 


Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has drained the satellite countries 
of their resources; and 
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Whereas it is proposed to give money and 
materials to the Governments of Poland, 
Hungary, and other satellites of the U. S. S. R. 
which enslave their people; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women oppose financial and material ald to 
the satellite governments of the U. S. S. R. 
which make it possible for these oppressors 
of their people to stay in power, . 

4. Reduce the $71.8 billion budget 


Whereas the budget of fiscal year 1955 was 
#64.6 billion and has increased to nearly $72 
billion, the larger part of the increase being 
in domestic civilian expenditures and not in 
the military; and 

Whereas to curb inflation, reduce taxes, and 
prevent the triumph of socialism by spending 
ourselves into destruction; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women support the bi-partisan leaders of ` 
both Houses of Congress who are determined 
to cut this largest peacetime budget in 
history. 

5. Proposed legislation on civil rights 

Whereas so-called civil-rights legislation 
would sacrifice liberties guaranteed to all 
citizens by the bill of rights of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and wipe out States’ 
rights for government by commission and 
police state methods of enforcement; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women oppose all so-called civil rights legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress of the 
United States. 

6. Senate cloture rule 

Whereas civil-rights agitators are working 
to change the Senate rule on the closing of 
debate in that body in order to make easier 
the passage of civil-rights legislation; and 

Whereas seven bills before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Rules and ‘Administration 
Committee propose (1) to change the pres- 
ently required affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn to 
(2) to two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing, or (3) to a simple majority vote; and 

Whereas traditionally the Senate is a curb 
upon hasty action by the House and is now 
the only free parliamentary body left in the 
world: 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England. 
Women urge the Rules Committee and the 
Senate of the United States not to stifle free- 
dom of speech on the Senate floor, but to 
maintain its present rule requiring an afr- 
mative vote of “two-thirds of Senators duly 
chosen and sworn” as this country's greatest 
protection against adoption of harmful legis- 
lation promoted by special interest groups 
for selfish ends. 

7. Federal aid to school construction 


Whereas professional educators have lob- 
bied for Federal aid to schools for 30 years 
under any pretext and now are the chief 
advocates of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion; and 

Whereas the evidence is overwhelming that 
the States do not need or want more Federal 
aid to school construction: 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women reaffirm its opposition to more Fed-. 
eral aid to education, in whatever guise, and 
urge continued faith in the ability of cross- 
roads America to best know and meet local 
school needs, without the risk of control, 
inevitable with so-called Federal aid. 

8. Socialism in the churches : 

Whereas socialism is fruit of the same tree 
as communism; and 

Whereas church social action programs in 
the name of “peace” and “brotherhood” make 
socialism respectable: 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
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Women recognize the fallacy and danger of 
Promoting measures which can lead only to 
World socialism and the autocratic state and 

using our churches and our money 
for such political purposes. 

9. Courtesy resolution 

Mrs. ERNEST H. PERKINS, 

Mrs, FRANK PARCELLS, 

Mrs. FLoyp WOOLSEY, 

Mrs, GERALD O. INMAN, 

Mrs. Wm. D. LEETCH, Chairman, 

Resolutions Committee. 


The South’s Progress Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, June 1, 1957, an excellent editorial 
entitled, “People of Nation Are Impressed 

South’s Progress Prospects,” appeared 
in the Birmingham News, one of the Na- 
tion’s finest daily newspapers. The edi- 
torial forcefully points up the growing 

tion by all our people of the ad- 
vantages of the South and its economic 
Prospects. I ask unanimous consent to 
ve the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OF NATION ÅRE IMPRESSED BY SOUTH’S 
y PROGRESS PROSPECTS 


In recent years it has been widely evident 
that the people of this country have been 
y impressed by advantages of the 
South and its economic proposals. Much 
Comment to that effect has been backed up 
by the coming of many new citizens from 
Other sections to this region and by the 
Marked growth of business and industry that 
y has occurred. 

The advantages of this area in manpower, 

Natural resources, climate have, of course, 

major factors in this advance. But 
fundamentally what has counted most has 
been the recognition by the peo- 
Ple of the South and of the rest of the Na- 
tion of the opportunities there advantages 
afford. Whatever stimulates and extends 
Such recognition contributes to the expan- 
tion of the opportunities these advantages 

It is highly gratifying, then, that the re- 
Sults of a poll announced yesterday by the 

ican Institute of Public Opinion em- 

Phasize anew the recognition by the people 

Of the Nation as a whole of this region's po- 
tialities for continuing advance. 

Dr. Gallup's interviewers put this question 
to a carefully balanced cross-section of 
adults: “Which section of the country—East, 
Middle West, South, or West—do you think 
Will go ahead most rapidly in the next 20 
Years?" 

The West led in the replies but only by a 
mall margin over the South. Thirty-five 
Percent named the West, 31 percent the 

th, 19 percent the Middle West and 16 per- 
cent the East. 

As was to be expected, sectional loyalty 
influences judgment on such a question, the 

y indicated. Naturally many are 
Strongly inclined to think well of the pros- 
of the region in which they live. But 

ite such feelings, objective considera- 
obviously entered very importantly in- 

the formation of answers. For in- 
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stance, more people in New England put the 
prospects of the West and South above those 
of the East than put their own section first. 

Clearly the high regard for the South's 
future shown over the country is a wide- 
spread and effective influence that can make 
for more newcomers, more activity, more in- 
vestment in this region. The survey indicat- 
ed a high degree of confidence also among 
the people of the South, with 65 percent of 
those interviewed in this area putting its 
prospects first. 

Whatever southerners can do to expand 
sound realization of this region’s opportun- 
ities and advantages will contribute toward 
new progress. What we certainly can do is to 
strive to see our many continuing problems 
as comprehensively and as realistically as 
possible and to press on to the utmost with 
our efforts toward constructive solutions. 
Effective endeavor of that kind makes both 
for growing realization of our advantages and 
potentialities elsewhere and for soundly in- 
creasing confidence among ourselves. 

Let's find fresh impetus in the apprecia- 
tion of this region’s possibilities in other 
parts of the country and get on with our 
many tasks. And may Americans in other 
areas achieve more and more understanding 
of our special problems and of the key im- 
portance of our own efforts in striving to 
work them out and of the need for adequate 
latitude and responsibility in doing so. 


Meat Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the activities we too often take 
for granted are those of the Meat In- 
spection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. An article recently ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
Saturday, May 25, 1957, which discloses 
just how important this operation can 
be. The article is written by Alfred D. 
Stedman and is entitled “United States 
Meat Sleuths Halt Beef Parasite.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES Meat SLEUTHS HALT BEEF 

PARASITE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Coming home from his hitch in Europe, 
an American GI brought back in his body a 
parasite called cysticercus bovis, or, in lay 
language, a tapeworm. 

As a hired farmhand in Marshall County, 
he unknowingly infected a herd of cattle 
with it. Ten of the animals, when shipped to 
South St. Paul for slaughter, were in condi- 
tion to spread tapeworm to people who like 
beef rare. 

But the whole story has now come to a 
happy conclusion, with a cure for the GI and 
avoidance of infection to others. This is be- 
cause the beef cattle shipment was sent to 
a federally inspected meat plant staffed with 
United States Government inspectors who 
detected the trouble. 

The story came Friday to attention of the 
Pioneer Press, This newspaper was informed 
that Federal condemnation of the 10 head of 
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Infected cattle cost a South St. Paul meat 
packer more than 62.200. But the packer 
gave the Government full cooperation in 
running down the facts, and was happy to 
do it. He gets his money back in public con- 
fidence in his meats that are stamped with 
the round U. S. inspection stamp. 

The story’s moral was described as being 
that, if the cattle had been shipped to a non- 
Federal plant lacking an efficient meat in- 
spection service, their infection could have 
gone undetected with resulting risks of 
spreading to beef eaters. A bill providing 
voluntary State inspection to any of the 
State-licensed plants in Minnesota wishing 
to pay the costs was introduced in the last 
legislature with veterinary backing, But it 
didn’t pass. 

The parasite cysticercus bovis Is described 
as one that must spent one cycle of its life 
in the body of man and the other in the 
body of cattle. Instances of the ailment 
have been sporadic in Minnesota for years. 

INFECTION TRACED 

Main facts in the case were obtained from 
Jacob Brand, Federal meat inspector, and 
Dr. C. A. Ward, inspector in charge of the 
USDA Meat Inspection Branch at South St. 
Paul. In all, some degree of infection was 
found in 22 animals, but only 10 were of a 
nature to require condemnation. Dr. Harold 
L. Geick and Dr. J. V. Shannon of the United 
States Meat Inspection Branch detected the 
infection, 

With cooperation of the South St. Paul 
packer, the infection was traced back to the 
farm in Marshall County. Dr. Joe R. Held 
of the Minnesota Public Health Service, with 
cooperation of the local physician, traced 
the infection to the hired hand. He is now 
undergoing treatment for tapeworm. No 
infection has been found thus far in the 
farmer’s family. Failure of the hired hand 
to use modern sanitary facilities was blamed 
for spreading infection to the cattle herd. 
That failure, too, the case record states, has 
now been corrected, 


Commencement Address by Hon. Sherman 
Adams at Centre College, Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on June 
2, 1957, the Honorable Sherman Adams 
delivered the commencement address be- 
fore the graduating class of Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
excellent address delivered by Governor 
Adams on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SHERMAN ADAMS, THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES OF CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, 
DANVILLE, Kr., JUNE 2, 1957 
This is a wholly unexpected and indeed a 

surprising privilege. Few Vermonters con- 
sider themselves permitted in Kentucky, let 
alone entitled to address a fine old college 
such as this. Lest my dialect confuse you, 
written translations of these remarks are 
available for home perusal, should you care 
to have them. 
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I need not be reminded before such a con- 
vocation to beware of political subjects. I 
do think that, in our political loyalties, too 
many have become disciples of terms rather 
than of principles. Whatever our political 
labels may be, they ought to be affixed to no 
chauvinistic creed but to something that is 
vital, understood, and meaningful. 

You have claims here both to soundness 
and distinction. The fact that, as an inde- 
pendent institution. Centre College con- 
tinues to exist is a testimonial in itself to its 
vigor and resourcefulness, You will, as 
alumni, devote some of your time and talents 
to keep this institution a vital and effective 
force in American higher education. The 
small college, the mother of much of the 
brains and energy that motivate the free 
competitive system in America, must now 
seek sustaining support from its legatees, its 
sons and daughters. To whatever extent 
your lot in life gives you the opportunity, 
you will find the sharing of yourself and 
your means gives a fuller satisfaction to your 
own accomplishments. 

Among the products of my small world of 
New England is a poet. To some of you 
these verses are familiar, to others remi- 
niscent. 


“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


As Robert Frost so eloquently says, a 
privilege we share in America is that of 
choice. The decisions about the ways we 
take may now seem trivial, but the choice 
you make will presently commence to make 
all the difference. What a man does with 
himself and his talents is pretty much his 
own business. The college gives him horizons 
and helps him focus his sights. His country 
confronts him with an opportunity. The 
capacity to capitalize on that opportunity 
never comes in full measure to the man who 
uses his leisure to camp in front of a TV 
screen or to indulge himself in the whims of 
life at a dog track or at a drinking club. 
No one ever needed a college education to be 
able to interpret Confidential magazine, or 
the romanticisms of the comic strips. 

College education offers an introduction to 
the interesting experience of exploring worlds 
that to the casual traveler are foreclosed. I 
matriculated in the year 1916, in the first 
year that Ernest Martin Hopkins became 
president of my college. Some years later he 
had something to say about what he called 
the aristocracy of brains. He did not mean 
that opportunities for intellectual accom- 
Pplishment ought to be arbitrarily reserved to 
the few, but rather that those who were 
willing to join intellectual capacity and self- 
discipline could belong thereby to a dis- 
tinguished company. An educated man, said 
Dr. Hopkins, is a disciplined man. Indeed, a 

isite of holding responsibility is learn- 
ing how to hold yourself, which leads to a 
very old legend. 

You students of ancient history may re- 
member that Alexander the Great, during his 
conquest of India in 325 B. C., once stormed a 
great fortress. As the king went over the wall 
his side was pierced by an arrow, which 
settled in the bone under his heart. His 
aids being unable to remove it, the physi- 
cian, Critodemus, found the arrowhead so 
firmly embedded that it had to be cut out. 
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He told Alexander, and called upon several 
of his aids to hold him during the operation. 
Alexander stayed them, saying: “the man 
who has learned how to hold himself needs 
no one else to hold him.” 

Perhaps the first task in this business of 
taking on the weight of things is to do a 
little reasoning about the future. Right off, 
let us admit it is a different kind of world 
and that has its bearing upon you, your job, 
your family, and your future. You can figure 
things out for yourself on the same basis as 
your father or grandfather did if you want 
to. But some of you will have to put your- 
selves to different tasks, for there is differ- 
ent work which confronts the educated man 
and woman in this age, and there is no 
escape from it. p 

For one thing, you are lucky that you are 
at the beginning of things, and that is an 
exciting place to be. The proof of the 
ominous change that demands the attention 
of some of you, needs only a statistic. It is 
called simply, the explosive index, the 
measure of the relative destructive power of 
weapons in the hands of men. 

This explosive index increased from a factor 
of 1 in the Middle Ages to a factor of 8 
on the eve of Hiroshima. Next day it Jumped 
to 10,000. With the firing of the H-bomb at 
Eniwetok the index of destructiveness Jumped 
to 10 million. In just over 10 years the 
capacity of man to devastate the world has 
increased more than a million times. 

There is no graduate of Centre College but 
who knows this fact if no other, that the best 
that is in us, In brains, ingenuity, devotion, 
and selflessness must be devoted to presery- 
ing a peaceful world. Toward this end there 
are many roads that a young man, and in- 
deed a young woman, may travel. 

For myself, concerned, as I have been, 
among other things, with the staffing of 
government, I know whereof I speak when I 
say that there are not only opportunities but 
great responsibilities that must fall upon 
those who have the talents that fit them for 
public service. 

To those determined aristocrats with the 
vision and determination to be willing to 
undertake it, let me direct some remarks. 
There are fields of human service which stili 
have the promise of taking a fearful, frus- 
trated world out of its exasperation and hope- 
lessness. These fields are far from wholly 
explored. 

I speak not of science, which by its ingen- 
fous devices lightens more and more of the 
drudge of life, and lifts so much of our 
routine out of the sordid and the ordinary. 
While scientists have performed with great 
brilliance, they have brought humanity to 
the precipice of its own downfall. Much of 
the best brains of the world are now devoted 
to the connivance of machines of destruction, 
At this grim task they have literally wrought 
miracles. But with each diabolical discovery, 
more anxiety and uncertainty are added to 
the daily living of every citizen, and, to the 
young person the significance of this has the 
maximum emphasis. 

The philosophers have tried as best they 
could to rationalize for us a moral code, but 
we have seen few acceptable theories beyond 
those based in faith that make much sense 
out of things. There have been no theorems 
that have commenced to solve the mysteries 
of the Soviet mind, nor have they been able 
to furnish acceptable common denominators 
for the ideological differences that divide the 
world, 

What I have to suggest Is the worthiness 
of engaging your heads and hearts in the 
solution of the riddles which lie at the roots 
of political and economic questions which are 
the world issues of this age. This is no task 
for the scientist nor the abstractionist. It 
calls for tremendous human understand- 
ing. It is one of today's highest callings. 

If you had lived in the time of Webster or 
Clay and were intelligent and ambitious, 
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there were three occupations to which you ` 
would probably have aspired. They were 
the ministry, the law, and the profession of 
teaching. 

In the vernacular, lawyers are today a dime 
a dozen; we have almost relegated teaching 
by our treatment and paltry pay to a second- 
class profession; great success in the ministry 
demands extraordinary talents, which, un- 
fortunately, are much better rewarded in 
other fields of activity. For all these pro- 
tesslons I have the profound respect, never 
having, apparently, the aptitude for any of 
them. 

But if it is frontiers that you want and a 
challenge to face, take a long look at thé 
political and economic complexes faced bY 
this Nation in the world today. As every one 
of you know, we are diligently in quest of 4. 
peaceful world. This is what the President 
calls waging the peace. d 

How we get along with England and 
France is of great importance. 

But it is no longer unimportant how we 
get along with Vietnam and Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Morocco, Indonesia, and Ghana, 
and the host of small nations all over the 
world. They have all become important. 
Each one presents a separate and a unique 
problem. Each possesses national character- 
istics, a national personality, and each reflects 
the particular aspirations of its own people. 

Some of these nations have become newly 
independent, some are weak in resources, 
others wracked by disease. Most of them lie 
along the perimeters of the Soviet world, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the 
Aegean Seas, past the Red Sea, the Arabian 
and China Seas, to the Yellow Sea and the 
sea of Japan. They are a chain of nations 
which are the objects of Soviet aggression 
and subversion and are literally battegrounds 
upon which we wage peace today. 

The Soviet vary their efforts; some have 
been military, some are economic, others 
political or diplomatic. Some of these areas 
are now quiet. Others are still active. Not 
one of these can be regarded as finally lost, 
nor as finally won, although these people 
are slowly and surely edging toward free- 
dom's cause. 

Most of these small countries have prob- 
lems of survival, of obtaining enough to eat, 
something to wear, the bare necessities of 
shelter, of schooling, even the rudimentary 
conveniences of this modern age. Their 
people have little interest in the doctrinaire 
debate between communism and democracy- 
Their primary problem is existence. 

The remedies 
must find if they survive. These weaknesses 
are not going to be removed simply by our 
dollars or by our foodstuffs or by modern 
machinery, or wholly by new techniques or 
modern methodology. All these help, but 
there is another critical need. It is hope, 
incentive, the will to survive. 

In such hope lies the strength which they 
need. What is of the utmost importance 
to you and your future is that such strength 
is about as indispensable to us as it is to 
them. 

All of this complex problem, every aspect 
of it, calls urgently for our understanding 
and best efforts. As in most worthwhile ac- 
complishments, to have an understanding of 
what this is all about takes long apprentice- 
ship, a kind of internship, but it is the im- 
portant world’s work, whether it be in diplo- 
macy, foreign economic policy, administra- 
tion of economic aid programs, or whatever 
activity you choose. 

Diplomacy is the politics of international 
affairs, so I suppose it could be said that 
diplomacy is the politics of , and the 
diplomat the architect of stability and free- 
dom. Modern diplomacy demands skills of 
many kinds—it demands political scientists, 
rians, lawyers, and, not least, it demands 
salesmen—salesmen of freedom. 


to these weaknesses they ` 
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Foreign service nowadays includes a good 
deal more than conventional diplomacy. 
The mutual-security program, so-called for- 
eign aid, requires agricultural, industrial, 
and technical specialists by scores. These 
People are more than teachers and demon- 
Strators. They are truly missionaries for our 
Values and way of doing things. All of these 
have the task of spreading the truth about 

om to oppose the propaganda of slay- 
ery. Foreign service includes as well certain 
forms of informational work, requiring di- 
Verse abilities of high order. 

Never in American history has there been 
& time when you could serve your Nation in 
do many places and in so many ways. 

In this world of change, forms of govern- 
Ment change, problems of government 
Change, policies change, and, above all, peo- 
Ple change. With the diversity of per- 
Sonalities, of heritages, interests, and needs, 
the problems of foreign representation be- 
Come far more intricate and demanding 

they were in the old days of royal 
Succession and social diplomacy. 

If I have any explicit hope to express 

about the future of any one of you, it would 

that among you, there might come to a 
few an unquenchable urge to put your 
talents to the test of such service. Centre 
College could bequeath no more precious 
heritage. 

In any event, I hope one thing will remain 
Aways clear in your minds. If out of this 

on there is but one recollection, 
never forget this. Whether you ever enter 
any one of these pursuits; whether you ever 
Serve a day in public service; everyone has 
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enough from his daily duties to know what 
going on, to form an opinion, and to keep 
Point of view both current and decisive, 

It is his privilege and responsibility to ex- 
Press a conviction. 

An educated person can do no less than 

Speak and to vote with current knowl- 
edge of the overwhelming responsibilities to 
Which our Republic has fallen heir. A sure 
death for freedom, an inevitable loss of 
Svery real privilege to which an individual 
here in America is today the inheritor, can 
desult from yvisionless, ignorant citizenry, 
national leaders, and policies, 

So let us tend to the business of knowing 
What we are talking about. If today's ap- 

mt conflict is one of economic theories, 

or forms of government, the underlying 

le deals with the nature of man. It 

is a struggle that goes to the roots of human 

Spirit, and its lights and shadows fall across 
© whole sweep of man's destiny. 

Not long before this present college was 
founded, this Nation was itself struggling for 
its own independence. Today we are a great 
Nation in a world that is ideologically 
divided against itself. What power lies in 
Man to resolve the philosophical conflicts of 
the human mind must now be directed to 

the means whereby human beings can 
live together on the same planet. 

To this elusive purpose the ingenuity of 
Man must be relentlessly dedicated. Each 
ot ro must assume his share, his place, and 

uty. 

In this great adventure (and a great ad- 
Yenture it Is) the dependable ally is not the 

seen, the argument or the weapon, the 
Stratagem or the invective; but rather the 
n, the conviction, and the faith. The 

new horizons are the concepts still unborn 
man's mind to which dissident mankind 
Can turn, in the confidence of his soul, that 
in them lies an acceptable human common 
denominator. This task is never done while 
there is a mind left to be persuaded or a 
to be won. And in all this life your 

Work is the bread—and fun is the leavener. 

And so let us say “So long” to each other 
mo to Centre College. Along the way may 
ck and laughter reward your labor and 
lighten the burdens on whatever road you 
Undertake to travel. 
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The Marshall Plan . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are meeting today on the 10th 
anniversary of one of history's most im- 
portant dates—the origin of the Mar- 
shall plan. It was on June 5, 1947, that 
former Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall unveiled the program at Har- 
vard University. It was a daring, imagi- 
native plan, adapted to the needs of the 
times. 

The Marshall plan has passed into his- 
tory. There are new situations and new 
problems which call for new concepts. 
But it met a basic crisis of history, and 
should be commemorated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Ten Years After,” 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ten YEARS AFTER 


When George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State, rose to accept an honorary degree 
from Harvard University on June 5, 1947, the 
course of world affairs was at one of those 
fateful turning points seldom identifiable 
except in retrospect. The hopeful vision of 
lasting world peace and restored prosperity 
which had emerged toward the end of World 
War II was nof coming to pass. Except in 
Moscow, general fear, frustration, and uncer- 
tainty seemed to have paralyzed policy here 
and abroad. 

Russian and Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism had shattered the dream of East- 
West political harmony and cooperation. The 
fond expectations of Bretton Woods days that 
Europe could quickly rebuild and modernize 
its. shattered industry had proved to be 
wrong. Britain, rationing even potatoes, was 
unable longer to sustain Greece and Turkey, 
beset by Communist subversion and outright 
Russian threats. The severe European win- 
ter of 1946-47, hard on a season of bad 
harvests, had added to the Continent’s eco- 
nomic woes and all but killed its spirit. 

In the first two postwar years the United 
States had distributed some $8 billion in 
emergency relief and rehabilitation assist- 
ance, designed to tide over war-battered Eu- 
ropean countries until they could get on 
their feet. But enormous problems re- 
mained. And so the Marshall plan was 
born—really no plan at all, but a refash- 
tioning of foreign-aid policy to meet the needs 
of reconstruction. The policy bears the 
name of a great soldier and an outstanding 
Secretary of State. But it was developed 
and carried out with a unanimity of pur- 
pose and method by Congress, the executive 
branch, the American people generally, and 
the participating European nations that 
would have been remarkable even in war- 
time. 

This 3-year $12 billion program has long 
since more than paid for itself in terms of 
economic recovery and stability. It con- 
tinues to bear fruit in the steady movement 
toward European economic and political 
unity. The unhappy measure of the Mar- 
shall plan's success was the desperate turn 
in Russian policy which followed Stalin's re- 
Tusal to join in the program. But a re- 
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vived Western Europe, joined with America 
in NATO, survived these Communist thrusts, 
too—the Berlin blockade, disruptive tactics 
in Italy, France, and elsewhere, and the coup 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Since Korea, American foreign aid has 
been largely military. Now, in consequence 
of the Russian-American atomic stalemate, 
the active Bast-West struggle has shifted to 
new ground: the continents of Asia and 
Africa where a third of mankind freshly 
emerged from colonialism is seeking a way 
to economic development and political sta- 
bility. And so a decade after Secretary 
Marshall urged American aid to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, a new kind of challenge calling for 
new assistance concepts faces America, 
President Eisenhower has proposed the kind 
of program that is needed—long-term eco- 
nomic development assistance, free of politi- 
cal and military strings. If Congress will 
respond, as it did to the challenge in Eu- 
rope, the rewards may be even greater than 
those which flowed from George Marshall's 
historic policy. 


The Organ as the Voice of a Greater 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, one 
of our splendid American cities, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has recently set an example 
which it is hoped will influence the entire 
Nation. Under the leadership of one of 
its leading citizens, who was a distin- 
guished member of this body, Hon. Al- 
bert W. Hawkes, of New Jersey, the peo- 
ple of that community have been 
planning for a revitalization of the deep 
meaning of Memorial Day in the hearts 
of the people. In the beautiful new 
auditorium of the State Teachers College 
in Montclair, the citizens of the city and 
vicinity are installing one of the greatest 
pipe organs in the country as the voice 
of a greater patriotism. For this pur- 
pose a large sum of money has been 
raised. With that organ as an inspiring 
center their aim is to rally Americans 
everywhere to a more vivid realization 
of the cost of our heritage. 

On the eve of Memorial Day, at a meet- 
ing attended by several hundred, ad- 
dresses were delivered by former Sena- 
tor Hawkes and by our own Senate chap- 
lain, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. This 
event may have such salutatory influence 
on the entire Nation's future observance 
of this day of memory that I ask that 
portions of these two addresses be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM Is Nor Free 
(By the Honorable Albert W. Hawkes) 

My only reason for being on the program 
tonight is to tell you why I have a real in- 
terest in the installation of the memorial 
organ in the new, beautiful memorial audi- 
torium of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. There is much that I 
could say in praise of our forefathers, includ- 
ing those who made the supreme sacrifloe or 
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offered to make it during the centuries when 
our form of liberty was born and almost 
handed to us on a silver platter. I say al- 
most because since 1917 we have participated 
in the fighting of two Great Wars in the de- 
fense of liberty and freemen. We have car- 
ried a tremendous part of the burden of 
the whole world and we must be careful not 
to go the same way as all nations of the 
world who have preceded us have gone 
through assuming more than their abilities, 
powers, and finances could stand. The 
world has not changed much since the time 
of Pericles in the 5th century before Christ. 

Even today the Athenians or Greeks look to 

the government to support thém rather 

than following a policy wherein the citizens 
support the government. 

j Many years ago I realized that the 
reason the United States of America was 
moving toward world leadership was because 
our whole philosophy of life was founded on 
the freedom of the individual under God. 
That freedom involves the voluntary coop- 
eration of our citizens in accomplishing im- 
portant things in the interest of the human 
individual both singly and collectively. I 
came to realize that the day we called Dec- 
oration Day was slipping away from the 
people and if it slipped away too far we could 
not expect to have in the future valiant, vol- 
untary soldiers to defend us, Compulsion 
of law can only make a slave army and a 
slave army is always a failure in ultimately 
defending the liberties of man. 

During my term in the United States Sen- 
ate I listened attentively to the debates on 

the draft law. It became apparent that no 
nation through the power and force of gov- 
ernment can legislate a true soldier to de- 
fend freemen. The kind of an army that 
this Nation needs to defend the principles 
of freemen must develop from the better 
impulses of men and women in voluntarily 
defending things in which they believe to the 
point where, if necessary, they are willing, 
yes, even anxious, to make the supreme sac- 
rifice, or at least put themselves in jeopardy 
where the supreme sacrifice can easily be the 
result unless fate decrees otherwise. The 
point I make is that we cannot have that 
voluntary group of defenders of liberty if 
the people do not show the oncoming genera- 
tion that liberty was born of voluntary 
action and further, and quite as important, 
that those of us who have profited by the 
sacrifices of others in the cause of liberty 
are grateful enough to voluntarily give up 
a few hours of our time once a year in a 
memorial service to express our deep respect 
and gratitude to the men and women who 
died or who were willing to die on the battle- 
field in defense of these precious privileges 
which are the most valuable things in life. 
Liberty is freedom but freedom is not free. 
It is the most precious thing in life; there- 
fore, it is the most costly thing, involving 
the willingness to make the supreme sacri- 
fice and the willingness of our citizens to 
put themselves in jeopardy and if fate de- 
crees to be maimed in battle and perhaps 
incapacitated for life. 

I have flown pretty much around the world 
and have visited the hospitals where our 
maimed and injured have been treated and 
were convalescing. I have visited American 
cemeteries where thousands of little white 
markers testified to the fact that our men 
prized liberty and opportunity for the human 
family higher than they prize life itself. I 
have wondered as I looked at the headstones 
and saw the little white markers whether our 
people back home realized that under each 
marker lies a human being who died for his 
country and was just as precious to his 
family as any member of our family who 
had served in the same great cause was to us. 

This organ which we plan to install is 
tied in the hearts and minds of those whose 
gifts make it possible to the past sacrifices 
which have bought our freedom. Nothing 
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touches the soul or consciousness of a hu- 
man being more than beautiful organ music. 
Somehow something from the soul of the 
organ enters into ours in a way that often 
surpasses the greatest sermon that could pos- 
sibly be preached. We hope that our accom- 
plishment here in Montclair may be used as 
a pattern to revitalize our citizens through- 
out the country to observe Memorial Day in 
the spirit which was intended as our fore- 
fathers set aside this day of remembrance. 
Without a proper observance of Memorial 
Day, at which once a year music and speech 
inspire our young people, we will greatly 
lessen the voluntary response to the call of 
duty in times of vital need and peril to 
defend ourselves. s 


Tue Lost CHORD 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U. S. Senate) 

I count it a privilege and an honor to share 
with you this significant hour on the eve of 
our National Memorial Day. If the vision . 
splendid which flames in the heart of your 
fellow citizen, my good friend, that great 
American, Senator Hawkes, come to fruition, 
then Memorial Day will be hallowed in all 
America with a deeper meaning than its 
present observance suggests. 

Because of its possibilities, this gathering 
here tonight may be memorable. The torch 
of a genuine remembrance and the expres- 
sion of a heartfelt gratitude lighted here may 
indeed be carried by kindred hands across 
the land from sea to shining sea. For surely 
one cannot be justly charged with being a 
killjoy and a prophet of gloom if he calls 
anxious attention to the evident fact that 
what we call Memorial Day is being given 
almost entirely to today rather than to the 
yesterdays. It is predominantly a day for 
pleasure and travel. Instead of any part of 
it being devoted to contemplation of the past, 
it is devoured by transportation on fast cush- 
ioned tires over the roads of the present. 

Jesus said to those who had made religion 
a racket that His Father's house, which was 
meant as a place of prayer, had been made 
into a den of thieves. With equal concern 
we might say to unthinking Americans by 
the million that the day designed as a cathe- 
dral of grateful remembrance, ye have made 
into a picnic of selfish and trivial indulgence. 

Now this is not a plea that the 30th of 
May be turned into a day to be dreaded by 
those anxious to escape from the routine of 
ordinary days or by youngsters tingling with 
the wild joy of living—not at all. 


There is no thought on Senator Hawk's 
part or in the minds of those who share his 
radiant hope that Memorial Day be shut off 
from the unfettered delights of a holiday, 
but certainly any patriotic American who 
becomes at all conscious of the desecration 
of the day in the light of its hallowed pur- 
pose will gladly agree that on the morning 
of that day for at least 1 hour, millions, 
millions of Americhns ought to throng their 
common places of assemblage in their vari- 
ous communities to actually make the day 
a holy day as well as a holiday, Certainly 
that is not too much to ask, and the bene- 
ficial effects of such a custom would be 
beyond calculation in fostering patriotism 
pure and undefiled. 

No matter what else the day may hold, if 
in all minds top priority is given to remem- 
brance, if on that day a nation really gathers 
around an altar of gratitude under the spell 
of stirring music and of words fitly spoken, 
then year by year there will be left in a mul- 
titude of receptive hearts rich deposits of 
understanding and appreciation that can be 
found only in a contemplation of the ex- 
ploits of other days and hours. 

How quickly we forget the sacrifices of 
tense days of conflict which tried men’s souls. 


More than once I have seen the spires of 
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Oxford against the sky in an English twi- 
light—somehow the sacrifice of other days 
always is very vivid in my mind as I read 
again those stirring lines. 


“I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die 
They left the peaceful river 
The cricket field—the Quad 
The shaven laws of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod 
The gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God.” 

The hearts of Senator Hawkes and myself 
were welded together in the fires of World 
War II when as Chaplain of the Senate I 
was with him in that body and came to know 
something of his keen thinking with regard 
to those troubled days and of his deep spir- 
itual insights. When it was over over there 
his boy came not back, he gave the years that 
would have been as part of the price of our 
freedom. My own son-in-law did not return. 
We loved him as a son. Both of them sleep 
now in storied Arlington. The Senator and 
I comforted each other in our grief and our 
hearts were knit together as with bands of 
steel. 

An air ‘pilot was killed in aerial combat. 
In the midst of the poignancy of their grief 
the family put a death notice in their home- 
town paper. In it was printed just the boy's 
name, the date of his supreme sacrifice, and 
then the eloquent sentence, he gave his life 
for a grand country. In those tragic days 
when the precious things we hold nearest our 
hearts were being preserved by boys like his 
and mine, while Senator Hawkes was in the 
Senate, one morning I used as a Senate 
prayer lines that I had written at Christmas- 
time—to bring back perhaps something of 
the feeling of those dread days. May I quote 
them: 


“Our father, God, who stooped so nigh 
When love flamed in the Bethlehem sky 
With face uplifted seeking light 
We peer with hope on Christmas night 
Above earth's gloom and hate of men 
Hang in the heavens thy sign again 
If in the window where we kneel 
A flag tells price of nation’s weal 
Calm anxious hearts 
If blue the star 

* God bless and keep the one afar 
Oh, kindly light with love enfold- 
The weeping heart whose star is gold.” 


Memorial Day keeps those gold stars for- 
ever in our firmament. Memorial Day points 
to our heritage. 

We need to stop in the midst of the rush 
and roar of our acquisitive day with achieve- 
ment as the badge of success and remind 
ourselves at least one sacramental day a year 
that the biggest part of our lives is our heri- 
tage. For, after all, what have we that we 
have not received. We choose our attitude 
to our heritage—we can be grateful for it, 
live up to it, rejoice in it, and be worthy of 
it—or, we can take it for granted, we can 
forget it, be irreverent concerning it, or un- 
appreciative of it. It has been well said that 
a man’s spiritual quality in part is tested by 
his possession of a past tense, his grateful 
recollection of the sacrifices that have pur- 
chased his liberties. 

And so Memorial Day is the time for mak- 
ing out anew our I O U for unpaid and un- 
payable bills. Not to do that is to reveal 
ourselves as ingrates. When we try to com- 
pute the piled up opulence whose symbol 18 
the Star Spangled Banner, in all decency 
about the only thing we can do is to make 
out our I OU. 

When we come to deal with the things that 
cost most, that are worth most, our only re- 
course is to acknowledge our debt. For 
every one of us there are enough unpaid bills 
recorded on the debit side of life's books to 
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dynamite the smug complacency of anyone 
tempted to strut and boast that he is self- 
Made. It will help keep our feet on the 
ground of humility and save us from an in- 
fated sense of self-sufficiency if frequently 
We recall that we are eating at vineyards 
that we did not plant and drinking at cis- 
that we did not dig, and that we are 
and borrowers. We can do so much 
see so far because we are standing on 
Other men's shoulders. In our hands are 
bills made out in crimson by other hands 
Now dust. Surely out of that realization will 
come an humble Memorial Day I O U for 
America, the beautiful. 


ing to one who seemed so bent on- 


Selfish personal concerns that he did not 
even go through the motions of making out 
is I O U one of the great patriots of our 
Seneratlon said to him scornfully, “You act 
as though it were a negligible matter that for 
umerable generations forward-looking 
men paying a price in sacrifice which no im- 
fon can compute, have been building 
Up the decencies, the securities, and the 
opportunities of civilized life." 

80 Memorial Day is a time of sacred 
remembrance that America is a thing not 
Of the earth but of the heart. It is a way of 

inking and a way of acting. It is not 

bound by oceans, rivers, and degrees of lati- 

€, but by principles, ideas, and attitudes 
More precious than life iteslf. 

orial Day is a time to rejoice that 
f ca is an unbarred thoroughfare for 
Teedom. It is the stairway of opportunity, 
Open from the first step to the top to those 

Would climb. It is a classless society 
Bades aristocracy is based not on pedestals 
ut on-personalities, not on birth but on 
N not on who you are but what you 


1 And so as a salute to the past, as a pledge 
Or the present and a guaranty of the future, 
wy this movement begun in Montclair with 
ta voice and symbol a glorious organ with 
ts swelling notes heard across the land thus 
a vital contribution in sounding once 
eh, in our national symphony the lost 
Ord of a great amen as a nation gratefully 
Temembers its past. 


The Five Outstanding Senators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
thenimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Connecticut Society of 
4 e Sons of the American Revolution at 
meeting of its board of managers in 
greenwich on May 4, 1957, concerning 
ato, e of the five outstanding Sen- 
ti There being no objection, the resolu- 
on was ordered to be printed in the 
‘ORD, as follows: 
THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF THE 
Sons OP THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
The Waterbury, Conn., May 17, 1957. 
Honorable Jonx F. KENNEDY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Senator: The Connecticut So- 
kon ot the Sons of the American Revolu- 
i at a meeting of its board of managers, 
Greenwich, May 4, 1957, through its of- 
be agreed on the following resolution to 
Sent to the Committee of Selection of 
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Outstanding Senators, 
chairman. 

“Be it resolved, That the Connecticut So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion hereby offers its congratulations to the 
Selection Committee for its commendable 
judgment exercised in its selection of the 
five outstanding Senators’ to be recom- 
mended for approval by tae Senate. We 
recognize the difficult and delicate task im- 
posed on the committee to make a choice 
among such an extensive field of distin- 
guished men who have served their Nation 
so nobly. We hereby express our whole- 
hearted approval of the results of its labors. 
We note that of the 5 Senators selected, 3 
were trained in colleges of New England; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senator KENNEDY, as chairman, 
and that a copy also be spread on the records 
of the Connecticut Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution.” 

Very truly yours, 

Tue Connecticut SOCIETY OF THE 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 

Howann E. CoE, Secretary. 


of which you are 


— 
Position of America in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a commencement address entitled 
“America Can't Enjoy Permanent Peace 
and Well-Being by Itself,” delivered by 
John Cowles, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune. This is a most ex- 
cellent address regarding the world sit- 
uation. It is informative, and therefore 
I am asking to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so that it may 
be available. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA CAN'T ENJOY PERMANENT PEACE AND 
WELL-BEING By ITSELP 
(By John Cowles) 


We are living in a revolutionary age—per- 


haps the most revolutionary in recorded his- 


tory. The world has changed more in the 
last 40 years than in the previous 400, much 
more in the last decade than in the previous 
century. 

Technological progress is taking place at 
& rapidly accelerating pace. Each new scien- 
tific discovery stiffens the technological com- 
petition in which the great powers of the 
world are now engaged. If this country falls 
to keep ahead of Russia, or at least stay 
abreast of it, the penalty may be national 
disaster. It may even be national extinction. 

In our lifetime, most of the world's people 
have radically*changed their forms of gov- 
ernment. Since the end of World War II, 
19 countries have won their independence. 
Throughout the world there has occurred 
what someone has well called “The Revolu- 
tion of Rising Expectations.” In this revo- 
lution, more than half the peoples of the 
world have rebelled against the social and 
racial discriminations and low living stand- 
ards to which they had submitted for cen- 


turles. 
e 
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Most of the new nations which have re- 
cently won their independence do not have 
a sufficient number of educated and trained 
leaders to staff their governments. While 
many have retained the revolutionary fervor 
that produced their freedom, they often lack 
the wisdom and perspective to act in their 
own long-range best interest. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the skillful 
exploitation by the Russian and Chinese 
Communists, for their own selfish ends, of 
the aspirations and grievances of the earth's 
uneducated and underprivileged peoples. 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of American foreign 
policy in this revolutionary period. 

Our foreign policy is a thousand times 
more important now than when I was a boy. 
Then, we felt secure in the protection of 
the two oceans and behind the friendly 
shield of the British Navy. Today the two 
oceans no longer offer such protection and 
the friendly shield no longer functions, 


WHY THE AMERICAN BUDGET IS BIG 


The current fight over the Federal Budget 
is only one indication of the immense im- 
portance of our foreign-policy decisions. 
The budget inspires controversy because it 
is big, and it is big because the great bulk 
of our total Federal expenditures relates to 
national defense and foreign policy. 

International affairs have become so com- 
plicated that the Secretary of State today 
with the single exception of the President, 
has the most difficult job in the world. Sec- 
retary Dulles is an indefatigable worker and 
a superb international lawyer. Perhaps he 
knows more about world diplomatic his- 
history than any other living American. 
Nevertheless, I believe that some important 
aspects of our current foreign policy, par- 
ticularly those relating to Asia, should be 
dispassionately reviewed and then basically 
modified. 

First of all, we cannot have a sound for- 
eign policy unless the public is well informed. 
Secretary Dulles made a serious error. I 
believe, when he ruled that American news- 
paper correspondents could not go to Red 
China. Mr. Dulles has since offered a va- 
riety of different reasons to justify his deci- 
sion, but his arguments, in my opinion, will 
not stand analysis. € 

Basically, Mr. Dulles sim fails to com- 
prehend that the function of our foreign 
correspondents is to inform the American 
people of what is happening in other parts 
of the world, not to act as agents of the 
Government. Whether or not we officially 
recognize a foreign government is completely 
irrelevant as to whether our newsmen should 
be permitted to report what is happening 
in that country. American press correspond- 
ents should be permitted to gather the news 
wherever they can in the interest of our 
having a well informed American public. 

Wholly apart from Mr. Dulles’ ruling with 
respect to newspapermen, there is also the 
question of the wisdom of our overall policy 
toward Red China. 


PROGRESS AND SUFFERING IN RED CHINA 


Some people seem to regard it as tanta- 
mount to treason to suggest a reexamina- 
tion of our China policy. I disagree sharply 
with that attitude. I believe that our China 
policy should be objectively reviewed, be- 
cause I fear that if we continue the present 
policy we shall probably suffer a futile and 
humiliating diplomatic defeat, 

Regardless of how ruthless the present 
Communist government of Red China may 
be, most Asians believe that Mao has ac- 
complished many creditable things of a dis- 
tinctively Asian kind in China. There is, 
to be sure, much suffering and starvation in 
China, but there always has been, We must 
not blind ourselves to the evidence that the 
Communist Chinese Government has made, 
and is still making, significant economic 
progress. It is, furthermore, steadily con- 
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solidating its control over all mainland 
China. 

The notion that Chiang Kaishek's na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa will ever be able 
to invade and reconquer the Chinese main- 
land seems to me absurd. 

Equally unrealistic, in the eyes of most 
Asians, is our State Department's conten- 
tion that Chiang Kal-shek's Formosa gov- 
ernment constitutes the true blood-stream 
of Chinese history. 

At the last meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the United States had ex- 
treme difficulty in lining up enough votes 
to prevent the recognition of Red China, 
instead of Nationalist Formosa China, as the 
Chinese U. N. member. Most informed ob- 
servers think it is unlikely that we shall 
be able to block Red China's admission to 
the United Nations for more than one more 
General Assembly at the most. 

If we adopted a more flexible and realistic 
policy toward Red China, we might be able 
to secure important concessions in return 
for our acquiescing in its. admission to the 
U. N. But our present policy is a sterile 
one. We are walking down a blind alley that 
will end in nothing but a humiliating diplo- 
matic defeat. 

Let us shift from China to South Asia and 
to Africa and Latin America. In these areas 
I believe that the United States needs a 
much bolder and more tmaginative national 
policy relating to world economic develop- 
ment than we now have, 


| ‘ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE IS NOT A WASTE 

It is quite impossible for America to dis- 
associate itself from the economic welfare 
of other countries. It is clearly in our na- 
tional self-interest that the whole world ex- 

ce a sound economic growth and in- 
crease in wealth. For one thing, such eco- 
nomic tends to promote political 
stability and therefore world stability. For 
another, the United States needs dependable 
supplies of rdw materials from all parts of 
the globe. 

Therefore we should, I believe, substan- 
_ tially increase the amount of funds we are 
currently providing for foreign technical 
assistance and economic development. Con- 
trary to the widely held misconception, we 
are not wasting billions on giveaway pro- 
grams of foreign economic aid. Aside from 
our foreign military aid and defense support, 
we are spending only between $400 and $500 
million a year for genuine technical assist- 
ance and economic development aid. 

This is the total for the whole globe. It 
amounts to less than $3 per year per Ameri- 
can citizen. I think we would be wise to 
double or triple that amount. 

The relationship between a giver of finan- 
clal aid and the recipient is always a sensi- 
tive one. We should recognize this psycho- 
logical fact by revising our foreign-aid policy 
to encourage the recipient nations to give 
us something in return for the dollar aid 
that we extend them. t 

These underdeveloped countries would feel 
a sense of pride and satisfaction, I believe, 
if we made it clear to them that we believe 
they have in their cultures and civilizations 
things that we lack and want. We might 
‘ask them, for example, to provide us with 
teachers in their languages and their history 
and culture. These teachers would then 
come to the United States and serve in our 
educational institutions. We could learn 
much, too, from extended visits to our col- 
leges by Asian philosophers. 

Many of the economically underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa would be happy, 
I believe, if we asked them to give us some 
of their art objects to enrich our museums, 
in partial return for our dollar aid. 

Other countries might, for example, give 
us animals for our public goos. In count- 
less way we could make our foreign-aid 
programs more truly reciprocal, with result- 
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ing psychological, cultural, and financial 
benefits to everybody. 

To those of you who may be inclined to 
feel that foreign economic aid should be re- 
duced because taxes are already too high, I 
would suggest that there are other things 
in our governmental setup to which your 
attention could more profitably be devoted. 

Perhaps the need that is of paramount 
importance is to redefine the roles and mis- 
sions of our own Army, Navy, and Air Force 
so as to reduce the present enormous waste 
resulting from duplication or triplication. 

Under the existing military setup, our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force constitute three 
largely independent defense establishments. 
Because of nuclear weapons and long-range 
guided missiles, the traditional definitions of 
the roles and missions of the three services 
are now meaningless, Whenever a new tech- 
nological invention comes along, each of the 
three services tries to develop it without 
regard for the other two services, 


MILITARY PROGRAM NEEDS REDEFINITION 


While I lay no claim whatsoever to possess- 
ing any personal expert military knowledge, 
I have talked with enough military and sci- 
entific people of high competence to have 
reached the conclusion that we should prob- 
ably completely redefine existing military 
roles and missions to produce two new com- 
plementary forces: 

One of them should be a strategic force 
built around SAC's long-range bombers and 
intermediate and long-range guided missiles. 
This strategic force should probably also 
include many more atomic submarines than 
we now have, to serve as mobile platforms 
for launching guided atomic missiles. 

The second major element should be a 
tactical force equipped with atomic weapons 
and the essential supplemental conventional 
weapons for fighting so-called brush fire wars. 
This second, or tactical, force should possess 
an airborne capability far surpassing any- 
thing we now have, so that we could quickly 
fly a couple of ground divisions to any part 
of the world and supply them by air. 

If we redefined roles and missions along 
these lines, we would be greatly minimizing, 
if not completely eliminating, the separate, 
semi-independent entities of the present 
army, navy and air force. The generals and 
admirals would henceforth have to think 
of themselves solely as officers of the United 
States defense establishment, not as officers 
of simply one of three separate—and fre- 
quently jealous and conflicting—services. 

But even if we reorganized our military 
establishment along these lines, and elimi- 
nated several billions of dollars a year of 
overlapping expenditure and waste, I doubt 
that we could safely cut our total defense 
expenditures below their present levels. This 
is because the new weapons are fantastically 
expensive, 

If we do not fundamentally reorganize our 
over-all defense establishment, I think we 
are going to have to increase our defense 
expenditures unless we are willing, which I 
for one am not, to gamble with our national 
security. 

We cannot safely make any enormous sav- 
ings in our defense spending until we have 
achieved a foolproof, airtight, enforceable 
system of universal international disarma- 
ment, 


WHY TAXES WILL CONTINUE HIGH 


Our taxes are high, extremely high. Much 
as I favor governmental economy and hope 
for the elimination of every possible dollar 
of waste, I believe our taxes will have to 
stay high for years to come, It might be 
well for us to recall what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said—‘Taxes are what we pay for 
civilization.” 

-And speaking of civilization, let us not 
forget that the great British historian, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, recently suggested that the 
20th century would be remembered not as 
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the age of the atomic bomb but as the first 
time when man thought it practicable to 
distribute all the benefits of civilization to 
all people. 

We in the United States constitute only 
6 percent of the world’s population. The ma- 
jority of the people of the world live in Asia. 
One-third of all the babies being born in 
the whole world today ate Chinese. If one 
adds the other Asian countries, far more 
than half of all the babies born today are 
Asian. 

We Americans must comprehend the fact 
that the concept of permanent peace and 
well-being for the United States has become 
indistinguishable from the concept of peace 
and well-being in the whole world. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Edward Teller, one of 
the world’s most distinguished nuclear scien- 
tists, told me his definition of an optimist. 
“An optimist,” he said, “is someone who be- 
lieves that the future is uncertain.” 

Well, I am an optimist. I believe the fu- 
ture is uncertain. But I also have a deep 
conviction that if the American people be- 
come sufficiently well informed on what is 
happening throughout the whole world to- 
day, we will support the right policies and do 
the right things. f 

In that way we will avoid a devastating 
world war IIT that might destroy what we 
call civilization, and instead help produce & 
new era of freedom and well-being—a richer, 
fuller life for all the peoples of the world 
than any of them has ever previously known. 


You Can Help Cut Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw- 
Edison Co., West Orange, N. J., and past 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, before the annual spring 
luncheon of the Missouri public expendi- 
ture survey which was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 22, 1957. 

This address by Mr. Stringfellow con- 
tains a penetrating analysis of Federal 
spending. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: x 


You Can HELP Cur FEDERAL SPENDING 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 


Mr. President, executive director, officers. 
distinguished guests, and members of the 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, in read- 
ing your organization's 17th annual report 
and noting its long list of accomplishments 
in the direction of better and more economi- 
cal government, I was interested in the title 
of one of your publications, “You Can Help 
Cut Federal Spending.” s 

I have chosen the same title for my dis- 
cussion today and I propose toùdiscuss the 
subject with particular reference to the 
pending Federal budget of approximately $72 
billion for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1958. Its enormous size—the largest in the 
peacetime history of the United States—has 
raised questions as to whether we may be 
seeing the fulfillment of the comment made 
150 years ago by John Marshall, Chief Justice 
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ol the Supreme court, that “the power to tax 

4s the power to destroy” and of the boast 

Made 35 years ago by Nicolai Lenin, patron 

Saint of communism, that “Sooner or later 

E hope to force America to spend her way 
destruction.” 

Gen, Douglas MacArthur, a wise, patriotic 

» who places the welfare of his country 
above that of himself or his political afilia- 
and who lives in the rarefied atmosphere 
the philosophy of George Washington, 
Bave clear warning of what can happen when 
he said, “If this Nation is ever destroyed, I 
itatingly predict it will not be from 
force.” Our own internal hazards, 
the Spontaneous combustion from the ac- 
Selerating complextions of modern life in an 
‘ver-multiplying community, are the ones 
0. giye rise to anxiety. They are too 
numerous for me to attempt to enumerate, 
Surely one of the most dangerous of these 
excessive taxation and its sinister by- 

uct and offspring, inflation. 
ere is little wonder that these questions 
d arise—little wonder that there is a 
flood of congressional mail from the grass- 
8 ot the country demanding reductions 
n the Eisenhower luxury budget. This 
t brings to a climax a 44-year history 
Of rising Federal expenditures and taxes that 
tful Americans regard with dismay 

and apprehension. 

By the terms of the 16th amendment, the 
Pederal Government was first authorized to 
levy income taxes 44 years ago and in that 

—1913—the Government collected $80 
Million, a per capita tax of 82 cents. In 
1946 the income tax brought the Govern- 
ome billion which was about $328 per 


8 1918 per capita income was around $358; 
1946 it was around $1,647. So, during 
ese 44 years, dollar income increased 4½ 
— and income tax increased 400 times. 
tes in 1913 were 1 to 6 percent; now they 
from 20 to 91 percent. 

the 1952 presidential campaign, 
Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower said: “I pledge 
hat the full resources of our new adminis- 
tion will be thrown into the battle against 
tion. * * * I pledge an elimination of 
te, inefficiency, and duplication in Gov- 
ftament. Expenditures and consequently 
are too high. We must take steps that 

will make a reduction possible.” 

e record shows that when it came into 
OMice in 1953, the Eisenhower administration 
Cut the Truman budget for fiscal year 1954 
i nearly $12 billion, due largely to the end- 

ng of the Korean war. For fiscal year 1955 a 
B ther cut of nearly 83 billion was made. 
ut in fiscal year 1956 there was an increase 
at $2 billion dollars and in fiscal year 1957 
further increase of $3.6 billion, while the 
Pending 1958 budget proposes still another 
of $3.5 billion. 
From 1940 to 1953 inflation had cut the 
a us ot the dollar about half. This depreci- 
n n stopped during the reduced spending 
1953 to 1955, but was resumed when 
Spending increased in 1956. The cost of liv- 
ing increased in each of the last 7 months 
and ts now at an all-time high. 
13 g 20 of the past 26 years, of which 
Were peacetime years, spending exceeded 
me and resulted in deficits from which 
part of the present Federal debt of 
billion was accumulated. The in- 
8 On this debt amounts to more than 
u billion annually and is increasing as a 
“sult of the higher rates which the Treasury 
Partment must pay when maturing obli- 
tions are refunded. 
wi Addition to the direct Federal debts, 
© Federal Government has Habilities 
amounting to approximately $250. billion for 
‘nsuring bank deposits, deposits of savings 
und loan associations, Federal housing pro- 

» and other similar purposes. 

i ne Magnitude of these obligations alone 
lea ment to give every thoughtful Amer- 
n profound misgivings. 
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The Honorable Harry Frioop Byrrp, senior 
Senator from Virginia, and one of the ablest 
and one of the most patriotic statesmen in 
the history of our Republic, has called at- 
tention to the fact that, during the past 2 
years, in spite of increasing prosperity and 
correspondingly rising tax revenues, the 
margin by which total receipts exceeded ex- 
penditures was so narrow that, without the 
increasing revenue or even with a very small 
decrease in revenue, substantial deficits 
would have resulted. He then said, referring 
to the budget for fiscal year 1956: 

“The present budget is in precarious bal- 
ance, A surplus of only $1.8 billion is esti- 
mated when the year ends June 30, 1958. 
This surplus which amounts to about 2 per- 
cent, is based upon 2 unpredictables. It 
contemplates an increase of approximately 
$700 million from higher postal rates, which 
have not yet been approved by Congress, 
The second unpredictable lies in the fact 
that the budget for 1958 anticipates a 6- 
percent increase in tax revenue from exist- 
ing sources, This, of course, anticipates 
more inflation. The Government plans in 
advance to spend this revenue from infla- 
tion. The fact is, however, that no one can 
safely predict that such revenue will de- 
velop.” 

Based on this slender margin, tied to two 
unpredictables, it is very possible that we 
may have a deficit in the coming year in- 
stead of a surplus. 

Compared to the pending $72 billion 
budget it is interesting to recall that the 
highest Roosevelt peacetime budget was 
$13.3 billion in 1941, and the highest Tru- 
man peacetime budget was $39.6 billion 
in 1950. 

Many Americans are asking these simple 
questions: If we can’t reduce expenses, debt, 
and taxes during a period of peak prosperity 
like the present, how and when will we ever 
do it? If expenses continue upward, what 
might happen in event of a recession? Sup- 
pose the recession were to reduce the income 
of the people available for tax revenues? 
Or were to require the Federal Government 
to pay some part of its $250 billion of con- 
tingent liabilities? To what extent might 
its very solvency be impaired? 

There is nothing in this world more im- 
portant than the preservation of the finan. 
cial integrity of our Federal Government, 
except the salvation of the soul. 

One of the most disturbing features of 
the pending budget is that it proposes 18 
new State-aid programs. It is disturbing 
because the record shows that most new pro- 
grams for the expenditure of Federal funds, 
once begun, tend to becomre permanent and 
to grow far beyond their original size. 

State aid programs serve as a good ex- 
ample of how new spending programs snow 
ball. In 1932 expenditures for State ald pro- 
grams amounted to $250 million. These ex- 
penditures are now running in excess of $244 
billion annually, an increase of 1,400 per- 
cent. 

Another example is foreign aid, which be- 
gan as the so-called Marshall plan and which 
originally was proposed as a program to con- 
tinue for 4 years and cost $17 billion. In- 
stead of ending after 4 years, it is now in 
its llth year and has cost more than $62 
billion, as shown in a special report sub- 
mitted by the Department of Commerce on 
May 5, 1957. This 662 billion has been 
added to the debt of the United States which 
is naw 2% times as large as the combined 
debt of 12 European nations that have re- 
ceived aid. All have a smaller per capita 
debt than we have. Norway and Sweden 
were given $400 million which both applied 
to reducing their own debts—just two of 
many examples of funds that do not con- 
tribute to mutual defense. 

I now read an excerpt from an article in 
the Kansas City Star of August 22, 1955, 
which was sent to me by Mr. Edward Staples, 
your executive director: “A veterans’ bonus 
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proposal has been introduced at ev ses- 
sion of the Missouri Legislature since 1946. 
Every one would be financed by new taxes 
in one form or another. The survey ana- 
lyzed each proposal and in ensuing educa- 
tional campaigns showed most of the vet- 
erans would have to substantially finance 
their own bonuses. As a result Missouri 
veterans the past two sessions haven't been 
very active for a bonus plan.” 

I cite this accomplishment of yours be- 
cause the taxes the Missouri veterans would 
have to pay to finance their own bonuses is 
exactly the same, in principle, as the taxes 
all citizens must pay in order to finance 
the Federal grants to States which, in the 
pending budget, represent an expenditure of 
nearly $9 billion. 

Of course this item is not the only one 
in the pending budget that needs to be cut. 
But the kind of educational work your or- 
ganization has been doing is what is needed 
now on a nationwide scale. 

One of the Roosevelt campaign promises in 
1932 was to cut expenditures 25 percent. But 
before the end of his first year in office, 
the New Deal reversed from a policy of econ- 
omy to a philosophy of spending. 

As recently as June 22, 1954, in his remarks 
to the National Editorial Association conven- 
tion at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
President Eisenhower said: “The United 
States cannot be an Atlas. It cannot carry 
all other nations of the world on its own 
shoulders and we should stop giveaway pro- 
grams.” Since then his modern Republi- 
can administration has o its thinking 
and has adopted the philosophy of the New 
Deal. 

To sum up, unless the course of this mod- 
ern Republican administration is reversed, 
both major parties will be spending parties. 
Big spending, more inflation, higher taxes, 
higher debt, and insolyency will be the 
result. 

Unless the people increase their protests to 
their Congressmen and Senators against the 
modern Republican spending spree, they may 
find they missed their last opportunity to 
do 80. P, 

The Government will be as efficient as we 
demand and as wasteful as we permit. The 
time has arrived, I think, when we taxpayers, 
if we are to preserve our way of life, must 
speak out. 


Joseph P. Healey, State Tax Commis- 
“sioner of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp-an editorial 
which appeared in the May 16 issue of 
the Globe, Boston, Mass., in connection 
with the selection of Joseph P. Healey 
as State tax commissioner, which I be- 
lieve was an outstanding appointment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop SELECTION 

Governor Furcolo’s choice of Belmont At- 
torney Joseph P. Healey for the important 
position of State tax commissioner is con- 
sistent with his determination to bring or- 
der out of chaos in the Commonwealth's 
revenue structure, 

An honor graduate of Harvard College and 
Business and Law Schools, Mr. Healey served 
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with distinction for 5 years as chairman 
of the State’s special commission on tax- 
ation. 

This excellent background of education, 
experience, and training should serve him 
and us advantageously in his new and ardu- 
ous job. 


Address by Harold B. Wess Before the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “What Is Past Is Prolog,” de- 
livered by Harold B. Wess, professor of 
business administration and marketing, 
School of Business Administration, the 
American University, at Cincinanti, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, June 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waar Is Past Is Paolo 


(By Harold B. Wess, professor of business ad- 
ministration and marketing, School of 
Business Administration, the American 
University, Washington, D. C., former vice 
president ot R. H. Macy & Co.) 


If the major trends in our country of 
the last 25 years are not reversed, we will 
end up in the same plight as Great Britain 
and France now find themselves—or perhaps 
in an even worse condition. It is a great pity 
that the only true free enterprise system to- 
day, which saved the world from tyranny in 
World War I, from naziam and fascism in 
World War II, and the only power. capable of 
saving the rest of the world from enslave- 
ment, has allowed itself to bleed to death 
because of failure to face the facts as they 
exist and to take appropriate action. 

A trend can only be stopped or reversed if 
the underlying causes are discovered soon 
enough and eliminated. This, I submit, we 
have not done. We have preferred optimistic 
forecasts and pleasant prophecies. 


Can we not agree that our recent years 
have been dominated by inflation? Why 
should we expect this trend to stop? We are 
now caught in a vicious circle; the more the 
Government spends, the more inflation; the 
more inflation, the higher the Government 
expenses. Another vicious circle is the con- 
tinuing increase in labor costs. The higher 
the labor costs, the higher the prices, the 

more inflation; the more inflation, the higher 
athe labor costs and prices until the bubble 
bursts, as it must, 

Budgets, Federal, State, and local, have 
been rising and will continue to rise despite 

. pious speeches made about cutting Govern- 
ment expenses. Consumer prices, which have 
doubled since 1939, will continue to. go up 
as they have in recent years despite promises 
made by those who ought to know better. 
Confiscatory taxes of business firms and the 
individual will continue to go up despite talk 
of tax cuts and they will continue to go up 
at the Federal, State, and local level unless 
the underlying reasons for their rise are 
changed or eliminated. There is no indica- 
tion that those who promise tax cuts are 
doing any more than wishful thinking. As a 
nation we seem to prefer dealing with symp- 
toms rather than the disease itself. 


Featherbedding and restrictive practices 
by labor unions sap the great productive 
power of our country and will continue to do 
so unless this trend is reversed. Restrictive 
practices are reducing employee productivity 
and potential productivity, soaking up the 
benefits that should be derived from auto- 
mation and better tools and machines. 

It is predicted that by 1975 we will have 
a population of 220 million and that 12 to 
15 percent of that population will be over 
65 years of age, with fixed incomes steadily 
purchasing less as the yalue of the dollar is 
reduced. This inflationary squeeze will make 
it exceedingly difficult for this group to exist 
except at the lowest living standard. Fur- 
ther, in 1975, despite increased automation 
and greater productive know-how, the labor 
force to support a population of 220 million 
will be inadequate because of the higher pro- 
portion of those under 21 years of age and 
those over 65 years of age. 

Unless labor statesmanship reverses its 
present type of leadership—which still be- 
haves as if we were living in the depressed 
thirties instead of the prosperous fifties—the 
present trend of giving less and less work for 
more and more money will so reduce our 
productive power that we may achieve full 
employment in a decaying economy. If the 
average worker knew where this process will 
lead him and our country, I am certain that 
he would stop, look, and listen, for the in- 
evitable results of continuing these policies 
will be the complete elimination of the profit 
incentive resulting in socialism and slave 
labor. Russia is a good example of a country 
with full employment, bureaucratic misman- 
agement (as evidenced by recent proposals 
for reorganization), captive unions, and a 
very, very low standard of living. 

It is significant that a person of the eco- 
nomic persuasion of writer John Dos Passos 
says that the best way to put a man in the 
frame of mind to learn is to give him a good 
scare. His scare follows: “One of our prob- 
lems today is how to control and direct our 
own American type of socialism. If we don't, 
socialism will run mad as it has in Russia 
and China.” Dos Passos is calling a spade a 
spade and correctly characterizing the pres- 
ent trend of our economy. 5 

Here is another scare which I hope will 
arouse the American people out of their leth- 
argy before it is too late. Dr. Karl Fuer- 
bringer (Viennese economist, translated by 
H. Howard Thurston) says, “If socialism, a 
scheme of mediocrities rather than men of 
proven ability, is financially unworkable, 
what happens when the United States is at 
last. socialized by confiscatory income taxes 
and strangulation of industry in the British 
manner? Without a capitalist nation to 
produce wealth, civilization may expect 
chaos.” 

What good will it do labor to get higher 
and higher wages, shorter and shorter hours, 
more and more restrictive and featherbed- 
ding practices if in the end union members 
become the victims of labor dictators, or find 
themselves paid with a dollar that is almost 
worthless? Somehow we must get across to 
the workingman in this country: that the 
ideas contained in a letter sent by Walter P. 
Reuther to President Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 28, 1956, apply-to labor as they do to the 
other segments of our economy. Mr. Reuther 
stated: i 

“Ours is the challenge of achieving the 
delicate economic balance within the frame- 
work of our free economy in which we en- 
courage maximum voluntary economic deci- 
sions, with a minimum of governmental eco- 
nomie directives. The degree of Government 
interference into our economic life will be 
determined in a large measure by the degree 
of social and moral responsibility and con- 
cern for the general welfare that free eco- 
nomic groups demonstrate in making their 
voluntary economic decisions. When free 
economic groups fail to carry out their basic 
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social and moral responsibilities to the com- 
munity as a whole, the vacuum created 
such failure will inevitably be filled DY 
greater Government intervention into the 
economic sphere and the area of voluntary 
economic decisions will be narrowed in like 
proportion.” 

I would like to go back and quote again 
one sentence from this letter: 

“The degree of Government interference 
into our economic life will be determined in 
a large measure by the degree of social and 
moral responsibility and concern for the gen- 
eral welfare that free economic groups dem- 
onstrate in making their voluntary economi¢ 
decisions.” 

Mr. Reuther, by his actions, seems to think 
that the social and moral responsibility and 
concern for the general welfare applies 
every segment of our society except labor 
unions. I insist, on the other hand, that 
labor unions have a decided moral and soc 
responsibility for the general welfare of our 
economy and society and that with very few 
exceptions present Iabor leadership is not 
supplying it. The moral and social respon” 
sibility of labor unions to the general wel- 
fare of our economy may in the end be the 
determining factor of our whole way of life 
because of the great strength of labor unions 
both in numbers and accumulated wealth. 
I suggest also that political parties may give 
in to the demands of labor unions to wi? 
support of their members although such 
friends may prove labor's worst enemy. 

We have heard a great deal about labor's 
productivity but the fact is that labor's pro- 
ductivity is the result of better tools, better 
machines, and innovations in production 
know-how. We must not forget also that 
in past years there has been a shift of work- 
ers from the farm to industry, from low 
productivity on the farm to very high output 
in industry, thus accounting for part of the 
increase in labor productivity. How long 
these factors will be able to counterbalance 
featherbedding and restrictive practices ar- 
tificlally forcing a low output per man-hour 
is a crucial question. 

The Congress of the United States should 
at the earliest possible opportunity make 6 
thorough investigation into the featherbed- 
ding and restrictive practices which will ul- 
timately strangle our economy if unchecked: 
It must protect labor against itself as it 15 
now protecting labor's rights and pension 
and welfare funds which apparently the 
labor unions were unable to do for them“ 
selves. 

An investigation into the building indus- 
try, for example, will show that it is riddl 
with featherbedding and restrictive prac 
tices. In the April issue of Fortune maga- 
zine, there is a statement which I know 
to be true from my own experience as * 
builder of branch stores for a large depart- 
ment store. 

“The building industry has done nothing 
to end labor practices that demand a day’ 
pay for an engineer to press a button start” 
ing a cement mixer at the beginning of the 
workday, press the button once again at the 
day's end,” 

This is not an isolated example. I remem- 
ber having to discard about $25,000 worth of 
metal shelving and substitute wooden shel¥~ 
ing because two labor unions insisted tha? 
each had the right to make the installation 
and each threatened to strike if the other 
did the job. If one union struck, all the 
other unions on the job—and there are many 
on a building project—would walk off, too. 

I remember one man sitting on the roof of 
the building under construction, day after 
day, doing absolutely nothing, but he had to 
be there to represent his union because 
some restrictive and featherbedding inter- 
pretation union leaders made for the par- 
ticular job, 

The high cost of building, which practical- 
ly makes it impossible to produce housing at 
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Prices the general public can afford to pay, 
Will continue so long as we permit restrictive 
leatherbedding practices to exist in the. 
building industry today. In this connection, 
Fortune quotes a pertinent excerpt from 
Rouse and Garden: 

"Costs hardly seem to matter if you could 
fust get FHA to cover them in its appraisal. 

we learned to hide increased costs 
Under easier terms. What difference did it 

if your price went up from $10,000 to 
$12,000 if extending the mortgage from 15 to 
Years made the monthly payment lower 
the higher price. The truth is that it 
Made virtually no difference at all to the 
builder, so long as the easy mortgage money 
lasted, and so long, of course, as climbing 
Sts has not too drastically narrowed his 
Market,” 

Mr. Peter Drucker, in his recent book, the 
Next Twenty Years, has this to say: Hous- 
ing will be a major political issue, nationally 
às well as locally. We are at present build- 

in the new industrial areas some of the 
Worst slums this country has ever seen. 

These new slums are expensive, but 
the fact that a tar-paper shack costs $14,000 
oes not make it any less of a shack." 

who keep agitating for cheap Gov- 

ent money as the answer to building 
and more houses, and, of course, at 
Higher and higher prices, are following the 
dangerous pattern of the times. Getting a 
Government subsidy has become a matter of 
for himself rather than a matter of 
®thics and the well-being of our total so- 
Clety. Something is happening to the moral 
ber of our society. ‘The so-called robber 
barons of the past would be shocked at the 
kind of invisible robbery we tolerate today. 
tragedy slowly unfolding for us is the 

more serious because the big companies are 
ref longer in the hands of the owners but 
the hands of professional managers, In- 
‘vitably there must be a difference, and there 
1 between an owner and a paid manager. 
believe it is not unfair to say that it is 
to and safer for professional management 

Give in to union demands, no matter how 

nable, and then pass the increased 

dosts on to the consumer. In my humble 
pinion, I think that is exactly what has 
m happening. Once that pattern has 
been set, the small-business man is com- 
ly helpless and must accept higher costs 

ether he can afford them or not. As a 
matter of fact in many cases, such as the 

g industry, for example, the contrac- 
bd Works under the authority of the labor 
nions rather than vice versa, 
what I have said thus far prompts 
cone to suggest that I am antiunion, I 
Must state very emphatically that I believe 
labor unions. I believe they could be 
have been in many ways an asset to our 
omy., I believe in the rights of labor 
1 bargain collectively but I also believe that 
must voluntarily give of itself freely to 
Production to even a higher level and 
e its moral contribution to our total 
structure. I believe in higher wages 
Aden tied to increased productivity. I be- 
sally the workingman is first a citizen of the 

Nited States and only secondly a member of 
à labor union and labor leaders must not be 
allowed to behave as though a worker is first 
eit Aber of a union and only secondly, a 

tigen of the United States. 

„These are the reasons why I chose the title, 

What Is Past Is Prologue” and these are 
the issues we are facing today. The prologue 
7 be judged by what has been done in 

Scent years and on that basis we should 
not be surprised that the great economist, 
ie ph Schumpeter, just before his death 

1949, stated that he was pessimistic about 
America’s ability to survive because he felt 
that the American public does not under- 
Stand the danger of inflation and that infla- 
tlon is destroying our society. 

This is a very serious indictment of the 
leadership of both our political parties be- 
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cause they know that to prevent inflation 
we must resort to unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable measures. They know that those 
measures, for a time, may be even more 
unpleasant than those which were taken to 
combat depressions. But they have been 
reluctant to educate the public to the fact 
that it is not a depression that threatens our 
economy but that the imminent danger is in- 
flation and the destruction of the middle 
class. Historically, inflation has usually de- 
troyed the middie class. 

The recent political campaign is a clear 
example of the lack of public interest in 
issues that so vitally affect the future of our 
country but were not debated. The public's 
lethargy to the basic economic problem and 
the failure of courageous leadership to wake 
them up is a very serious threat to our 
country. 

In the face of what has been happening 
in the past, can those who glibly talk about 
any significant reduction im Federal, State, 
and local expenditures or significant reduc- 
tion in Federal, State, and local taxes be 
serious? Our people must not be misled 
by false promises and prophecies. As a 
matter of fact, the people who talk about 
reduction in government expenditures must 
know, for example, that at least 30 percent 
of the increase in defense procurement ex- 
penditures in the last 10 years is due to the 
fact that prices have risen. Inflation ac- 
counts for at least 20 percent of all in- 
creased government spending in the last 10 
years. How can anyone promise significant 
cuts when month after month prices go up 
and the value of the dollar is eroding? 

The Economist, the noted British weekly, 
in a recent issue presented the Parkinson Law 
which states that British Government em- 
ployees multiply by about 5 percent a year 
even though their total output does not 
increase in proportion. This should have a 
familiar ring for us too. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search found that in the United States be- 
tween 1900 and 1950 labor rose about 125 
percent while the number of government em- 
ployees increased almost 500 percent. In 
1900 1 employee in 25 worked for the Federal, 
State, or local government. Now it is 1 em- 
ployee in every 8. In this connection the 
First National Bank of New York concludes 
that, “if these trends are projected into the 
future, one finds that in the year 2069 we 
will all be working for the government.” 

I started with the statement that unless 
the trend of the last 25 years is reversed we 
will end up in the same plight as Great Brit- 
ain and France or perhaps even worse. There, 
featherbedding on the part of labor, restric- 
tive practices and confiscatory taxes have al- 
most destroyed the economy and put them 
on the brink of, if not into, socialism. The 
incentive to expand and to reinvest earnings 
into better and more productive machinery 
has been lost in these countries, knowing as 
they do, that increased productiveness of ma- 
chines will be soaked up by labor and any 
better profit will be consumed by taxes. 

If the trend here is not changed or stopped, 
it must inevitably bring us also to the brink, 
if not directly into, socialism and an eco- 
nomie system abhorrent to freedom-loving 
Americans. The real danger is that we are 
rapidly approaching the hour of decision and 
it will take many courageous men of stature 
who would rather be right than President to 
turn this tide. 

I sincerely believe that.if the American 
people, all the American people, understand 
the real meaning of recent trends and where 
they are leading us, they will face up to the 
situation. It will not be necessary to feed 
them political tranquilizers in order to keep 
them ignorantly happy. 

I kave great faith in the commonsense of 
the American people and therefore I cannot 
help but believe that the right kind of leaders 
will emerge from labor, from Government, 
and from industry, in time to save us from 
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losing the social and economic system which 
has proved to be the bulwark against commu- 
nism, nazism, and fascism and is the only 
strong social system left that the rest of the 
world can count on to keep it free. 


Opinion Poll Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have been conducting an 
opinion poll among my constituents in 
the Third Congressional District of In- 
diana on eight important issues currently 
confronting the Congress. 

Starting late in April and continuing 
through most of May, questionnaires 
were mailed from my office in Washing- 
ton to approximately 100,000 voters in 
the 4 northern Indiana counties I repre- 
sent, St. Joseph, Elkhart, La Porte, and 
Marshall. Ballot forms also were printed 
as a public service by several daily and 
weekly newspapers in the district, and 
readers were invited to mail them di- 
rectly to me. 

Questionnaires were sent to practically 
every household in the district. Wher- 
ever possible, mailing lists of registered 
voters were used, particularly in the 
South Bend-Mishawaka area. In cities 
such as Elkhart, Goshen, La Porte, 
Michigan City, and Plymouth, telephone 
directories were employed. Ballots also 
were mailed to every rural and post- 
office boxholder in the four counties. * 

The response has been most gratifying. 
A total of 12,356 ballots have been re- 
ceived and tabulated to date, and they 
are still coming in. 

A great many voters who took part 
in the poll added comments to their bal- 
lots or wrote separate letters explaining 
or qualifying their replies. Others ex- 
pressed views on issues not covered in 
the poll. 

These comments have been carefully 
studied by me and have been most help- 
ful in determining the sentiment of my 
constituents on current problems, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing news release reporting the results 
of my 1957 opinion poll: 

BUDGET AND Tax Cuts FAVORED IN NTT POLL 


Congressman F. Jay Nimrz, South Bend 
Republican, today reported the results of 
an opinion poll among his northern Indiana 
constituents showing overwhelming support 
for a cut in Federal spending and a general 
reduction in taxes. 

More than 12,000 voters in St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, La Porte, and Marshall Counties 
returned question forms in the poll, which 
has been underway for more than a montis, 
Congressman Nimrz reported. 

The closest division of opinion was on the 
question of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, Nimrz said. The vote in favor was 46 
percent, with 45 percent opposing and 9 per- 
cent expressing no opinion. 

A limited program of Federal grants for 
new school buildings has been proposed by 
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President Eisenhower but is opposed by In- 
diana Goy. Harold W. Handley. 

Eighty-nine percent of those questions fa- 
vored legislation to regulate and safeguard 
labor union welfare funds, with only 6 per- 
cent opposed. 

Greatest opposition in the poll was shown 
to proposals for a more liberal immigration 
policy, with 76 percent voting against a 
change in the law and only 14 percent in 
favor. 

Two key programs of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration were endorsed by votes of nearly 
2 to 1 in the poll. They were the foreign- 
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aid program and the Federal program of 
flexible farm price supports. 

Voters also endorsed Postmaster General 
Summerfield’s request for an increase in 
postal rates by a margin of 72 to 21 percent. 

The vote in favor of a tax reduction was 
better than 10 to 1, while cuts in the Federal 
budget were advocated by 65 percent of the 
voters. 

The Nimtz survey got replies from 12,356 
voters who either returned question forms 
sent out by the Congressman or clipped out 
ballots from newspapers, Here is the final 
breakdown of the voting: 


Percent 


4. Increasing postal 
5. Direct Federal grants to States to help build more 


8. Foreign military and economic aid as a means of resisting Communist expansion? 
7. Changing our immigration laws to admit more people to this country?-..----..... 


Is? 


8. A flexible program of Federal price supports for basic farm products? 


The Arthur MacArthur Army Reserve 
Training Center at Springfield Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask- 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a message 
from General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and the speech made by Lt. Gen. 
Thomas W. Herron concerning the dedi- 
cation of the Springfield Army Reserve 
Training Center in honor of Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

As a native of Chicopee Falls and a loyal 
and lifelong admirer of Massachusetts, my 
father would be greatly moved by this dedi- 
cation. He was an ardent believer in the 
citizen soldier. He felt that from this cate- 
gory comes the very essence of our success 
in war; that they provide that invincible 
will for victory which results from the com- 
bination of leadership, training, and disci- 
pline which such centers as this produce. 

Dover as MACARTHUR, 


ADDRESS py Lr. Gen. THOMAS W. HERRON 


Colonel Foley, Mayor Brunton, Mayor 
Grocki, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a privilege to be with you 
today to represent the MacArthur family in 
the ceremony dedicating this Army Reserve 
Training Center to the memory of one of its 
distinguished members, Lt. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, 

I bring you greetings and warm good 
wishes from his son, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, who regrets that he is 
unable to be present. 

In acting for General MacArthur, I am in 
the enviable position of being able to do what 
he could not have done. I can point out 
some of the striking parallels in his char- 
acter and that of his father, 


The history of this region is interwoven 
with that of the MacArthur family. The 
paternal forebears of Arthur MacArthur were 
scottish highlanders and had established 
themselves here in the early days of the Re- 
public. His mother’s family, the Belchers, 
were distinguished citizens of Springfield and 
Chicopee and Chicopee Falls for generations. 
It was Arthur MacArthur's maternal great 
grandmother, Sara Barney, who numbers 
among her descendants not only two great 
generals named MacArthur, but through the 
Delanos, a President of the United States 
named Franklin Roosevelt, and through the 
Jeromes, a distinguished Briton named Win- 
ston Churchill. General Arthur MacArthur's 
father himself was an author and essayist 
of note and an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, now 
the United States District Court in Washing- 
ton. 

Historians as to whether Arthur 
MacArthur was 16 or 17 years old when he 
finally persuaded his father, Justice Mac- 
Arthur, to allow him to enlist in the Army. 
It is a known fact, however, that he won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor before he 
was 19. He and General-of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur are the only father and son 
in American history who have won our high- 
est military decoration. As a young officer, 
Arthur MacArthur was several times wound- 
ed, as was his son in later wars, because of 
an utter disregard for his own safety in 
combat. 

Later, in the Spanish-American War, Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur became Military Governor 
of the Philippines, a position his son was 
to hold later in Japan. His rule there has 
been described as having combined a stern 
sense of justice and magnanimity. He in- 
troduced into the system of justice in the 
Philippines the right of habeas corpus, as 
his son was to do years later in Japan. 
Father and son demonstrated in every act 
patriotism and integrity of the highest 
order. 

And so it is particularly appropriate that 
this training center should memorialize the 
name of Gen. Arthur MacArthur, native of 
Springfield and Chicopee and Chicopee Falls, 
and a distinguished and brilliant officer of 
the United States Army. The real meaning 
of this dedication only begins in the brief 
ceremonies held here today. 

It will become increasingly significant as 
the years pass, and the MacArthur name 
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takes its proper place on the pages of history 
as an inspiration to the young men wh? 
train here. 

The Mac Arthurs leave a heritage of love of 
country and devotion to duty in 
our military history. Without such men DO 
nation can survive. 

Acting for the MacArthur family, I aceept 
the honor conferred upon Lt. Gen. Arthuf 
MacArthur by the dedication of this impot” 
tant United States Army Reserve tr 
center to his memory. I express the hope 
that the young men who are trained in this 
center will be prepared to defend this Nation 
in war and to serve her in peace as did 
outstanding American in whose honor it # 
dedicated. 

Thank you. 


Radioactivity in the Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF « 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an exchange 
of correspondence between myself 
the Atomic Energy Commission relative 
to the health and safety aspects of using 
the Columbia River as a coolant for the 
Hanford Atomic Works. 85 

There being no objection, the cor 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 21, 1957. 
Mr. Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Srnavss: In Albert Schweitzer’ 
Declaration of Conscience, given upon 5 
ing the Nobel prize, and reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 15, 1957, there 
is the following paragraph: 

“What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is clearly demonstrated by the ob- 
servations made when, on one occasion, 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed. The radioactivitY 
was caused by the atomic plants at Hanford: 
which produce plutonium for atomic bombs. 
and which empty their waste water into the 
river. The radioactivity of the river water 
was insignificant. But the radioactivity 
the river plankton was 2,000 times higher, 
that of the ducks eating plankton 40, 
times higher, that of the fish 15,000 
higher. In young swallows fed on 
caught by their parents in the river the ra- 
dioactivity was 500,000 times higher, and in 
the egg yolks of water birds more than 
million times higher.” 

I would appreciate hearing from the Com- 
mission any comments it might care to make 
concerning this statement, and con 
the health and safety aspects of using the 
Columbia River as a coolant for the Hanford 
plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

United States Senate. 
Drar SENATOR Jackson: Thank you for 

your letter of May 21, 1957 in which you ask 
for our comments on a part of Dr. Albert 
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Schweitzer's declaration of conscience, and 
On the health and safety aspects of 

Using the Columbia River as & coolant for 
Hanford plant, 

The data cited by Dr. Schweitzer are essen- 
tially those presented by Hanford employees 
ar the General Electric Co. at the Interna- 

Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. These data were published 

2 papers in yolume 13 of the proceedings 

this conference. They are: 

Paper 280: pages 364-367, The Accumula- 
tion of Radioactive Substances in Aquatic 
„by R. F. Foster and J. J. Davis. 

Paper 281: pages 385-388, Radioactivity in 
Terrestrial Animals Near an Atomic Energy 
Site, by W. O. Hanson and H, A. Kornberg. 

It is important to understand that the 
Sgures which appear in the tables in the 
Papers referred to above, and from which 

+ Schweitzer apparently obtained the 
Agures which appear in the paragraph 


paoted in your letter, represent/ratios, that 


converted into amounts of radioactivity 

a comparison is made with permissible 
concentrations of radioactivity in food con- 
by humans. In other words, it is 


to distinguish between rate of con-. 


Sentration and amount of radioactivity. In 
in connection, it is also important to take 
account the normal process of radio- 
ve decay. 
Fe radioisotope of primary concern which 
10 ters the food chain in the Columbia River 
Phosphorus 32. It has a 14.3 day half-life 
— has a maximum permissible concentra- 
in water of 2 10% microcuries per 
SUbic milliliter. Its concentration below the 
Hanford site is a small fraction of that level, 
— 0.02 , 10% to 0 10% At such 
ls in the water people could eat fish every 
y in the year without exceeding the con- 
tive standards for exposure to the gen- 
Population, 
den manner in which Dr. Schweitzer pre- 
ts the ratios implies that there is a pro- 
ve increase in the concentrations of 
radioactivity through the plant-animal food 
— This is not generally true. It one 
ers to the table from which Dr. Schweitzer 
Yo! his values for birds (table 1, p. 385, 
has XIII of the proceedings of the Inter- 
tlonal Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
mic Energy) it will be found that the last 
umn of the same table gives ratios of 
in centrations of P-32 in the bird to P-32 
its food. In only one case is the concen- 
tion in the bird higher than in its food. 


Another problem is that Dr. Schweitzer 
— his figures from two different tables, 
ton value of 2000 which he uses for plank- 

is for gross activity. The other higher 
ues in the paragraph quoted are for the 
ti itic isotope, P-32. Since the P-32 ac- 
tha Y in the water is less than 1 percent of 
thigy one activity in water, the concentra- 
is from of P-32 from water to plankton 
tra 00,000. Hence, the increases in concen- 
tions from water to ducks, of 40,000, and 
trom water to fish, of 15,000, should be com- 
Pared to the value for plankton of 200,000, 
Ra the 2,000 figure which Dr. Schweitzer 

Pparently obtained from another table. 

not fore. as a general proposition there is 
a progressive increase in the concentra- 
t of P-32 throughout the plant-animal 
chain as implied by Dr. Schweitzer. 
tebe fish in the Columbia River are mon- 
Th through the seasons the year around. 
(the Average concentration in whitefish 
© species in which the highest concen- 
tions have been measured) has been 
ut 10-* microcuries per gram (the unit of 
in t comparable to volume as measured 
milliliters). At that concentration one 
Could eat 7 pounds of fish a week, year in 
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and year out, and still be within permissible 
levels. 

As you know, the AEC has a substantial 
health research program at the Hanford site 
and at all other major AEC industrial sites, 
and at the Nevdda and Pacific test areas. 
These programs include not only precise 
monitoring of radioactivity in air, water, 
and soll, but follow radioactive products as 
they pass along the plant-animal food vhain. 
Special emphasis is given to consideration of 
the levels of radioactivity required to pro- 
duce detectable injury in individuals and in 
population groups. A conservative estimate 
of the Commission's expenditures in enyi- 
ronmental health research at AEC sites and 
at universities throughout the Nation, is 
about $1.8 million a year. This estimate 
does not include a substantial amount of 
laboratory support at AEC sites, nor does it 
include a vast amount of related research, 
such as, for example, the metabolism of fis- 
sion products and instrumentation. 

Should you desire additional information 
on the program at Hanford or on the broad 
environmental health program of the Com- 
mission, we shall be pleased to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Srravuss, Chairman, 


Taxpayer Comment on Battle of the 
Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 4 the Conference of State Taxpayer 
Executives, comprised of organizations 
in three-fourths of the States, met in 
Washington to discuss the 1958 Federal 
budget. They decided that taxpayers 
and citizens must help both the execu- 
tive branch and Congress to reach an 
expenditure-reduction goal which will 
permit tax and debt reduction. With the 
slogan, “I’ll take less from Government, 
if Government takes less from me,” 
these groups have presented the issue of 
Federal budget reduction constantly and 
specifically to the people of their States, 

Recently, Tax Foundation asked the 
executive directors of these State organi- 
zations to wire their comments on the 
reactions they observed to the “battle 
of the budget.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the replies from 21 States. 

There being no objection, the replies 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROUNDUP or TAXPAYER COMMENT ON THE 

BATTLE oF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

Eisenhower budget was shock to all Ne- 
braskans. Economy is watchword here. Our 
people, press, legislature, and public officials 
demand budget cuts up to $5 billion. Drastic 
curbs on Federal aid, defeat of school aid, 
and control of expenditures. Then debt re- 
duction and tax cuts in proportion, although 
our Senators and Congressmen are all com- 
pletely in accord. Mail and press editorials 
pour in from all corners of the State. (Rob- 
ert M. Armstrong, executive director, Ne- 
braska Citizens Council, Inc.) 

Never before in all our 25 years have the 
people, members of lower house, industry, 
business in general, farm organizations, the 
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professions, and individual citizens, been so 
enthusiastically united in support of Con- 
gress making substantial cuts in pending 
budget bills to the very limit without im- 
periling security of America and its upstand- 
ing allies. (William R. Pouder, executive sec- , 
retary, Tennessee Taxpayers Association, 
Inc.) 

Grassroots response in Ohio for reductions 
in nonessential Federal budget expenditures 
has been most gratifying. The “I'll Take 
Less” campaign has active support of many 
community organizations interested in re- 
ducing Federal budget. Vote of Ohio con- 
gressional delegation on Federal appropri- 
ation measures thus far considered accu- 
rately reflects voter opinion in their home 
districts. (D. H. Sutton, executive director, 
Ohio Public Expenditure Council.) 

Newspapers are cooperating. People rec- 
ognize “I'll Take Less” buttons. Congress- 
man DEMPsEY comments in his weekly news- 
letter, In all my years in Washington repre- 
senting the people of New Mexico, I have 
never before seen such unanimity and in- 
sistence in demanding a cut in Government 
spending and in taxes.“ Letters must be 
flowing. (Albert K. Nohl, director, Taxpay- 
ers Association of New Mexico.) 

There has been no organized campaign as 
such in Utah against the budget. There has 
rather been a spontaneous outpouring of 
protest by newspapers, bulletins, chamber of 
commerce boards, groups, and individuals. 
Seldom have we seen such intense feeling 
and resentment against a proposed budget 
as is now taking place. (M. H. Harris, execu- - 
tive secretary, Utah Taxpayers Association.) 

Members of our congressional delegation 
say they are receiving more mail re Federal 
budget than any other subject. Being vol- 
untary it is effective. Our people are very 
Federal budget conscious. (Lloyd Griffin, ex- 
ecutive vice president, North Carolina Citi- 
zens Association.) 

News coverage and editorial comment has 
been good. Too early to measure full ef- 
fect as it will be several weeks before im- 
pact is felt. Believe Eisenhower’s speech 
will cause more "I'll Take Less“ letters to 
flow to Washington. Individuals are wear- 
ing buttons. No adverse reaction noted. 
(Fred W. Bennion, executive director, Wyo- 
ming Taxpayers Association.) 

Increasing concern in Wisconsin over the 
Federal budget as well as on high State and 
local governmental spending. Local tax- 
payer association action demanded a rolling 
back of big governmental spending reflects 
ground swell for economy. Strong opposi- 
tion to Federal aid for school construction, 
(Arch Ely, executive director, Public Ex- 
penditure Survey,of Wisconsin.) 

Newspaper cooperation on “I'll Take Less” 
campaign has been excellent. We have rea- 
son to believe that more Nevadans than 
ever before are writing to Congressmen urg- 
ing Federal economy. Senator Brsxe's office 
reported nearly 1,000 letters received by 
May 3. NTA members have welcomed this 
campaign enthusiastically whereas previous 
Federal projects coolly received. (Neil D. 
Humphrey, executive secretary, Nevada Tax- 
payers Association.) 

The high Federal taxes continued by the 
1957-58 Federal budget has sparked a tax- 
payers’ uprising in New York State. With 
State and local taxes to be paid out of what 
the taxpayer has left after Federal taxes, 
the tax squeeze has created awareness of the 
need to reduce the total tax load. That 
awareness presently is being manifested by 
the formation of school district taxpayer or- 
ganizations which are bringing about re- 
jection of swollen school budgets and build- 
ing bond issues throughout the State. This 
striking out Initially against the spending 
of tax money in the government unit clos- 
est to the people is a warning which their 
elected representatives in the overlying levels 
of government would do well to heed, 
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(James E. Finke, Citizens Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, Inc.) 

The 1957 Montana Legislature adopted the 
highest general fund budget in the history 
of the State resulting in tax increases in 
almost every area. This coupled with the 
proposed $71.8 billion Federal budget is 
bringing widespread protest from taxpayers 
throughout the State to the effect that an 
economy move for all levels of government 
is far past due. (S. Keith Anderson, execu- 
tive secretary, Montana Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion.) 

Publie opinion in favor reduction in Fed- 
eral budget started immediately high fig- 
ures released. Developed to strongest opin- 
fon in recent years. Newspaper support 
economy widespread and likewise unusually 
strong. (Carter W. Atkins, executive direc- 
tor, Connecticut Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil.) 

Heavy press support with favorable articles 
and editorials throughout Minnesota, also 
urban press excellent coverage with favorable 
comment. Citizen action widespread. 
Growing sentiment favoring Federal tax re- 
duction. (Norman A. Borgen, secretary-trea- 
surer, Minnesota Taxpayers Association.) 

Three new county taxpayer groups ofi- 
cially chartered past few months in Colo- 
rado as direct result general taxpayer con- 
cern about local, State, and Federal tax bur- 
dens. Regarding the proposed Federal 
budget common statement here is “I've never 
written my Congressman (or Senator) be- 
fore but I certainly have on this issue.” 
(Raymond A. Kimball, executive director, 
Colorado Public Expenditure Council.) 

Strong citizen demand for less Govern- 
ment spending, for debt reduction, and for 
lower taxes in all parts of California with 
widespread support for Byrd and Hoover 
Commission recommendations and wide- 
spread denunciation of Federal giveaway 
programs, particularly Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Many local proposals also being turned 
down. (S. J. Arnold, general manager, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association.) 

Budget cutting sentiment strong and 
growing. State senate passed bipartisan- 
sponsored resolution for reduced Federal 
spending. Citizens’ groups sponsored full- 
page ad in newspapers and sent shirts to 
Washington. Budget reduction urged in 
widespread newspaper comment and editor- 
ialis. The Governor and other influential 
leaders have spoken out against Federal aid 
to schools, (Edward Staples, executive di- 
rector, Missouri Public Expenditure Survey.) 

There is much wider demand by Idahoans 
for reduction of Federal budget than in pre- 
vious years. A demand which is being car- 
ried to the congressional @elegation. To be 
effective, however, the expression must be 
continued until the last appropriation meas- 
ure has become law. (Max Yost, executive 
manager, Associated Taxpayers of Idaho.) 

We have had action that we've never had 
before. Even local newspapers which usually 
in the past ignored the Federal budget have 
jumped into the fight. People who were 
never interested before are writing their 
Congressmen and working .hard to cut the 
budget. (Maurice W. Scott, executive secre- 
tary, Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois.) 

Economy-mindedness is at an alltime peak, 
not only Federal but State and local. Our 
Members of Congress are getting more mail 
than ever before, (Raymond E. Edwards, 
executive secretary, Iowa Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation.) - z 

I have stressed in my talks before vari- 
ous service organizations, in the New Hamp- 
shire Taxpayer and in numerous press re- 
leases that it is the duty of every citizen 
to write to our representatives in Washing- 
ton insisting upon economy in Government 
and reduction of the gargantuan 1958 
budget. As à result, our representatives 
have been flooded with mail, to such an 
extent, that m of them have had to re- 
sort to form let in replying. (Barry T. 
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Mines, executive director, New Hampshire 
Taxpayers Federation.) 

Here in New Jersey, with its historic back- 
ground of independence, we are encouraged 
by the response of Congress to the continu- 
ing grassroots demand for less governmental 
spending. We are hopeful that this renewed 
taxpayer interest will not only achieve the 
immediate objective of lowering the fantastic 
cost of Government, but help bring about re- 
yersal in the trend toward increased Federal 
aid which costs far more than its worth 
and begets more centralized government. 
(Carlton W. Tillinghast, executive director, 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association.) 


The Accomplishments of Resistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Richmond News Leader of Monday, 
June 3, 1957, commenting favorably 
upon an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Winchester Star on Fri- 
day, May 31, entitled “Invasion From 
Washington.“ 

These two editorials in a very forth- 
right and capable manner reply to the 
criticism directed by the Washington 
Post at the manner in which we conduct 
our school affairs in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. - 

The editor of the Winchester Star, 
State Senator Harry F. BYRD, Jr., enjoys 
in an unusually high degree the con- 
fidence, esteem, and personal affections 
of many thousands of Virginians. His 
editorial comments shed considerable 
light on the present situation in Virginia 
and I am in wholehearted accord with 
the views he has expressed. The editor 
of the Washington Post had asked 
“What has Virginia accomplished?” and 
Senator Byrp very effectively answers 
that “Virginia has accomplished. pre- 
cisely what it seeks to accomplish—it 
has maintained segregated schools.“ and 
we shall steadfastly adhere to that 
course. 

The editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader, to which I have referred, 
is as follows: 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF RESISTANCE 

The Winchester Star (circulation 8,913) re- 
cently teed off on the Washington Post (cir- 
culation 382,456), with some comments on 
Virginia's school segregation policy that merit 
a wide reading. For the past 3 years, the 
rabidly prointegration Post has been com- 
Plaining loudly against Virginia’s insistence 
upon maintaining segregation in public 
schools. In the eyes of the Washington 
Post, all is sweetness and light in the Dis- 
trict’s race-mixed schools, and the Post's 
editors are terribly distressed at Virginia's 
inability to see the advantages of compulsory 
integration. 

“For 3 years,” said the Washington Post 
bitterly, Virginia’s political leaders “have 
been screaming about the Supreme Court 
decision without accomplishing a solitary 
thing about the problem it raises.” 

It was to that sentence that the Winchester 
Star, owned by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., provided 
a@ succinct reply: 
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“What has Virginia accomplished? Vir- 
ginia has accomplished precisely what it 
seeks to accomplish—it has maintained seg” 
regated schools. * * * Under the leadership 
of ‘this faction,’ as the Post calls the State's 
political leadership, segregation has re- 
mained intact throughout the State, Not 
one Virginia school has been integrated 
not one Virginia school has been closed.” 

In that brief paragraph, it seems to US 
lies the proof of the pudding. So far as the 
public schools themselves are concerned: 
the demonstrable fact is that Virginia's 
schools are still operating; they are 
operating on a basis of race separation. Dur- 
ing the 3 years that have brought chaos to 
Washington's school system—3 years mar! 
by an exodus of young white parents from 
the District and by frantic efforts to cover UP 
the deficiencies of Negro students—d 
these 3 years, students of both races in Vir- 
ginia have continued their own relatively 
tranquil progress in their own separate 
schools. 

Now, if State senator Ted Dalton had 
had his way, this would not have been true. 
The Radford Republican is agreeable to just 
a little integration. He would abandon 3 
State policy of unyielding resistance in 
favor of a fragmented nonpolicy of 1 
surrender. Mr. Dalton must know that 2 
little integration in one county would 1 
inexorably to more integration in the n 
county, and swiftly to massive integration 
in every county and city in the State. That 
is where his vaunted policy would take us. 

Those who want to follow Mr, Dalton and 
the Washington Post are of course entitled 
to do so, But on the record, Virginia's pol” 
icy of massive resistance has resulted in tw? 
significant accomplishments: -It has pre- 
served segregation in our schools, and it has 
focused attention dramatically upon th 
Supreme Court’s rape of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In the eyes of the Washington Post, such 
accomplishments are deplorable. In ouf 
own view, these accomplishments merit 
grateful applause, 3 


Mail Service ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an edito- 
rial entitled “Low Pay, Low Rates 
Handicap Mail Service,” from the 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of June 2. 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial is self-explanatory. It 
is an examination of the callously low- 
pay rates, completely out of touch with 
the actual cost of living, received by our 
postal workers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in thé 
Recorp, as follows: 

Low Pay, Low Rates HANDICAP MATL SERVIC 

Though the House Post Office Committee 
at Washington has recommended a rate in- 
crease that would cut heavily into the an“ 
nual postal deficit, passage of legislation to 
put the higher rates inta effect would solve 
only half of the Post Office Department's ser- 
fous financial problem. The other half in- 
volves pay of the postal workers. 

The plight of these workers is not one 
that callously can be ignored. The one pa! 
raise these workers have received in the 


last 6 years has left them lagging far behind 
the rise in living costs and far behind the 
ine advances that most workers in private 

Ustry have enjoyed. Pay-raise legisiation 
Passed by Congress in 1954 and 1955 was 
— by presidential veto. While these pay 
2 remain static, the cost-of-living index 

Creeping upward. 

Recent testimony before the Senate Civil 
Service Committee has emphasized the effect 
4 the situation on efficiency of postal opera- 

fons and quality of the service. Low worker 

and the loss of experienced employ- 
des to higher-paying jobs cannot help but 
cause deterioration in the postal service. On 
the human side, there was figure-buttressed 
testimony that a topheavy percentage of 
Postal employees manage to maintain them- 

Ives and their families only by holding 
tra jobs. l s 
on de problem, of course, is one of revenues. 
De the basis of present costs, the Post Office 

Partment is expected to show a deficit dur- 
Mg the next fiscal year of more than $650 
n. The proposed increase in rates 
Would do no more than lower this deficit 
by $462 million even if there is no raise in 
*mployees' salaries. Too, Congress probably 

d not feel justified in increasing postal 

Y without increasing the pay of other Fed- 
workers at the same time. 

tng an Frese is reaping the result of maintain - 

lete long a postal rate structure made obso- 

is by economic conditions. The problem 

8 difficult one to solve, but postal service 
dar wers cannot be expected forever to bear 

t ot failure to come realistically to 
krips with it. 


Postal Workers Say Better Pay Improves 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


w ; OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


agit: NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ee Unanimous consent to have printed 
anne Appendix of the Recorp the guest 
(Stortal appearing in the Portland 
Oreg.) Journal, May 23, 1957. This edi- 
Be is entitled “Postal Workers Say 
tter Pay Improves Service,” and was 
dritten by Richard F. Robedeau, presi- 
ent of Local No. 128, National Federa- 
of Post Office Clerks. 
at r. Robedeau recently testified ably 
the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
eral Employee Compensation. His 
pest editorial focuses attention on a 
Toblem that should concern every citi- 
tains his testimony before the subcom- 
ttee was equally cogent. 
€re being no objection, the editorial 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 
AL WORKERS Say BETTER Pay Improves 
SERVICE 
(By Richard F. Robedeau) 
any are postal employees made the scape- 
of every economy drive that hits the 
inge ment? This question in one form or 
Mroner is being asked by postal workers 
lette nout the Nation. They know that a 
the r still can be mailed in 1957 for 3 cents, 
Case. Tate as in 1935, because Congress 
ders it the postal service and not the 
— business. They have compared the 
tal deficit with the deficit of other Gov- 
1956 nt agencies and have noted that in 
, in spite of low postal rates and of the 
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many public services performed with little’ 


or no compensation, the postal deficit added 
only a fraction over one-half of 1 percent 
(0.6) to the Federal budget. 

In 1956, the deficit of the Department of 
Defense (military functions) added 53.8 per- 
cent to the Federal budget; that of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 7.8 percent; of the 
Veterans’ Administration, 7.1 percent; mu- 
tual security (loans and gifts abroad), 6.3 
percent; Health, Education, and Welfare, 3.1 
percent; Department of Commerce, 1.9 per- 
cent; and of the Post Office Department, 0.6 
percent, 

Among the agencies listed, the Post Office 
stands at the bottom in the amount its 
deficit increased the Federal budget. Serv- 
ing all citizens of our country and not just 
one special group, it is one of our most es- 
sential services. Why then, should the 
postal deficit be singled out for so much at- 
tention by the budget cutters? 

Constant and threatened curtailment of 
postal service also is puzzling postal people. 
On April 8, 1957, a group including the sec- 
retaries of the National Association of Post- 
masters, the National League of Postmasters, 
and the National Association of Postal Su- 
pervisors presented at the White House to 
Jack Anderson, administrative assistant to 
President Eisenhower, a joint statement. It 
expressed the official concern of these or- 
ganizations of postal management over a 
proposed temporary layoff of some postal 
employees. Here is an excerpt from this 
statement: 

“We feel that, if any of the present em- 
ployees are released temporarily, they will 
procure positions in private industry. 
Knowing how difficult it is, even now, to 
attract additional personnel on account of 
the comparatively low salaries offered, we 
feel that a large number of the postal people 
would not return to the service when they 
find the many additional benefits offered 
by private industry, such as hospitalization, 
insurance, better working hours (very little 
nightwork, if any) and many of the other 
so-called fringe benefits.” 

Postal clerks and carriers, even though 
they did not help formulate this statement, 
know that it is true. They know that the 


- beginning base wage of $3,660 per-year gross 


is terribly inadequate; that the take-home 
base pay of a first-year regular clerk or 
carrier with a wife and two children, de- 
ducting Federal and State taxes and 614 
percent for retirement, leaves only $60.50 
per week to support his family. They know 
that in the Portland post office in 1956, 298 


new employees were hired and 282 left the 


postal service. 

They know that good postal service can 
only be maintained. by a permanent work 
force of career employees paid wages ade- 
quate to support their families. 

With the salaries of State employees raised 
this year and the Portland city council's 
action in raising city employees’ wages, 
postal employees are hopeful that Congress 
will recognize the best way to maintain 
efficient and economical postal service is to 
provide adequate postal salaries. This will 
make it possible for career employees to 
make a lifework of better postal operations. 


Public Education Is a Community Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND . 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 2 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Public Education Is a 
Community Project," from the Anderson 
(S. C.) Free Press of May 30, 1957. The 
Free Press is one of the Nation's out- 
standing weekly newspapers, and it is 
ably edited by Mrs. Beth Klosky. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION Is A CoMMUNITY PROJECT 


During its 38th annual convention last 
yeast the American Legion adopted a reso- 
lution opposing Federal interference, control, 
or direction of the Nation's public schools 
and taking the stand that State and local 
government should take care of primary 
and secondary school needs. This resolution 
was adopted without a dissenting vote by 
the 3,158 accredited delegates to the con- 
vention—representing every State in the 
Union. N 

Recently, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce issued a leafiet containing ex- 
cerpts from testimony on school construction 
legislation presented by Richard C. Cada- 
wallader, member of the national American- 
ism commission of the American Legion, be- 
fore the General Education Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. We believe that the points empha- 
sized by Mr. Cadawallader combine to form 
a strong argument against Federal aid to 
education. 

Among other things, Cadawallader pointed 
out that Federal aid is not the way to get 
good schools, Under any moderate program 
of aid, the amount going to individual 
States would not be large enough to be ef- 
fective, he said, and Federal aid in an 
amount sufficient to mitigate the problem 
significantly could result in such an under- 
mining of State and local responsibility as 
to seriously ‘endanger the kind of educa- , 
tional system that has served us so well. 

Cadawallader declared that the respective 
States have the financial capacity to meet 
their educational requirements if they wish 
to do so. He pointed out that local and 
State ability and willingness to deal with 
school problems would be impaired by in- 
jecting a third level of government. Ad- 
ministrative differences with respect to con- 
trols or agreements as to division of funds 
would result in delays and inequalities. 

There are about 62,000 separate public- 
school districts or systems in the United 
States. If the National Government dealt 
directly with these local school organiza- 
tions, it would seriously conflict with State 
educational responsibility and control. If 
the program were administered through the 
States, it could not achieve the objective 
sought by Federal grants or funds without 
imposing important and unwanted con- 
ditions, 

If Federal aid is predicated on the determi- 
nation of necessity of local school districts 
or systems, who will establish the criteria of 
need and formulas of distribution, Cadwal- 
lader asked. What weight will be given to 
the relationship between those districts 
which have for years taxed themselves to 
the bone to meet their requirements and 
those which have the resources but do not 
choose to impose adequate local taxes? 

Federal funds for general public education 
could place in the hands of those in political 
authority the power to transform our whole 
way of life. The opportunity which would 
be opened up for the imposition of require- 
ments as to what would be taught is fright- 
ening, Mr. Cadwallader asserted, Federal ald 
to education, even with an initial limitation 
on Federal control, invites the danger that in 
time the Federal administrative agencies will 
want to prescribe the curricula, textbooks, 
other instructional materials, teacher quali- 
fications, methods and standards of instruc- 
tion and accounting and fiscal procedures. 

` 


` 
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Once the United States Government enters 
this feld of activity, it can never stop nor 
turn back. The history of other Federal 
legislation for education demonstrates this 
conclusively. 

Pointing out that the current rate of school 
construction is steadily rising and is virtu- 
ally at the point where a majority of the 
local school districts will have caught up 
with legitimate classroom shortages, Cad- 
wallader declared that this demonstrates that 
local school districts are not waiting for the 
Federal Government and do not need Fed- 
eral intervention or compulsion. 

Under our system of Government, public 
education is basically a community function 
which has been and is being effectively dis- 
charged by local leaders. Planning for school 
construction should remain at the local 
school district level, Cadawallader concluded, 
This is not the kind of Governmental func- 
tion which has to be performed by the Na- 
tional Government er which it can do best. 
In fact, efficiency, econdmy, opportunity for 
differences of approach and educational 
pioneering will be sacrificed if the Congress 
should embark the National Government 
upon a program of regimented aid to edu- 
cation. 


“Americans Have Been Rediscovering 
That the Most Important Thing in the 
World Is Ideas With Ideals,’ Says Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Which 
Heralds a Significant New Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a very important meeting is be- 
ing held at this time in Asheville, N. C., 
by the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs which is holding its 66th annual 
convention there. 

I was very interested to find the first 
vice president of this fine organization, 
Chloe Gifford, of Lexington, Ky., saying 
in her annual report: 

Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the edu- 
cated with suspicion or refer to the intelli- 
gent individual as an egghead or a highbrow. 


She keyed her remarks to this year’s 
convention theme, “Knowledge Is 
Power,” and warned the delegates that 
one of America’s paramount dangers is 
“the growing loss of individualism.” She 
declared “Let us outgrow our lust for 
the mediocre.” 

Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the representatives of the Nation’s 
clubwomen: 

Americans have been rediscovering that 


the most important thing in the world is, 
ideas with ideals. 


It will be recalled that the terms “ege- 
head“ and “highbrow” became terms of 
derision and ridicule only in recent years, 
mainly in the 1952 political campaign 
when the Republicans made this the 
major point of their attack upon the 
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Democrats and Democratic standard- 
bearer Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 

At a breakfast in Los Angeles, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said: 

We had so many wisecracking so-called 
intellectuals going around and showing how 
wrong everybody is who doesn't happen to 
agree with them. By the way, I heard a 
definition of an intellectual that I thought 
was very interesting: A man who takes more 
words than are necessary to tell more than 
he knows, I hope that no one is going to 
get up and wisecrack to me and say, “You've 
already done it.“ 


If you were to seek the deep psycho- 
logical reason-for the low estate of the 
schoolteacher, the college professor, the 
learned in the society of our time I think 
you will find it not only in their scan- 
dalously low salaries, but in this con- 
tempt that seems to have seeped from 
the top into our thinking about the peo- 
ple among us who can state a cause, a 
principle, a position without doing vio- 
lence to vocabulary and to syntax. 

I hope I am sorely mistaken if I hold 
the conviction that one of the reasons 
for at least the extent of the defeat of 
Governor Stevenson for the Presidency 
of the United States in the elections of 
1952 and 1956 was the fact that he spoke 
good English. 

It must, I think, go down in the his- 
story of elections that at least one quite 
important segment of the voting public 
did not understand the Democratic can- 
didate. Yet, if we read his speeches in 
those campaigns, we would be hard put 
to it to find anything in them that was 
either esoteric or highfalutin, or too 
polysylilabic. His sentences were most 
simple and declarative, with flashes of 
wit, and while thoughtful and even pro- 
found, they were hardly a tax on the 
intellect. 

Yet they were complained of—of all 
things—for reasons of style and for the 
respect which the candidate manifestly 
had for the intelligence of the American 
people. The complaint was that the 
Speeches were over the heads of the 
voters. This complaint when summed 
up seems to mean that Adlai Stevenson's 
speeches failed to hit a sufficiently low 
level of maudlin simplicity, 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
these criticisms were as false and as dis- 
torted as that leveled in editorial and 
cartoon against Woodrow Wilson because 
of his professorial past. 

Now that the captains and the kings 
of the era that was Wilson’s have de- 
parted, who will deny him his place as 
one of the most brilliantly articulate 
Americans of our history? And one of 
the most wisely intellectual and learned? 
Should that be regarded a shortcoming? 

In fact, in our time, what seems to 
commend a candidate for political office, 
to some portions of his audience at least, 
is precisely his inability to complete a 
sentence. 

This is presumed to convey the relaxed 
attitude and the air of casualness that 
grafts onto politics and debate the tele- 
vision techniques of presentation. 

It is as if a philosophy had been sedu- 
lously cultivated that the wrong way of 
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doing things brings us closer to being out 
free and uninhibited selves. 

In fact, I take it there is presumed 
be some special sales advantage in being 
offhandishly ungrammatical, Thus 
there is this new advertising syntax 
which tells us that a certain cigarett? 
tastes good like a cigarette should. 

I include here as a part of my rem 
a report in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald regarding the 66th annus! 
convention of the General Federation o 
Women's Clubs. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUB DELS 
GATES TOLD: “DON’T Crack AT EGCHEADS” 
(By Eileen Summers) 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 4.—The much abused 

“egghead” found a public defender here to- 
day at the opening session of the 66th an, 
nual convention of the General Federation of 
Womens Clubs, where some 3,000 delegat% 
met amid the blue banners of their clubs. 
Chloe Gifford of Lexington, Ky., first 
president of the General Federation of Wom- 
ens Club, in her annua’ report said: 
Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the 
educated with suspicion or refer to the in- 
telligent individual as an egghead or a high 
brow.” 

She keyed her remarks to this year's con- 
vention theme, “Knowledge Is Power” apd 
warned the delegates that one of America’ 
paramount dangers is “the growing loss of 
individualism.” She urged them: 

“Let us outgrow our lust for the mediocre- 

The Federation's national president, Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, told the representatives ot the 
Nation’s clubwomen: 

“Americans have been rediscovering that 
the most important thing in the world 18. 
ideas with ideals.” 

To aid the Nation's clubwomen to reach 4 
clearer understanding of current politics) 
and economic events, Mrs. Prout announced 
that a 2-day world affairs conference 
been planned for members of the Feder 
tion's national board in October, fonlowing 
their meetings, October 10-11. 

President Eisenhower sent his greetings to 
the Federation. The message said in part: 

“Advancing toward common objectives of 
mutual benefit, your membership combines 
many talents with notable success. Con- 
gratulations as you continue your leader“ 
ship in public service. 

“Dwichr D. EISENHOWER.” 


We Can’t Buy Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following editorial from th® 
Washington Daily News of Monday, May 
27, 1957: 

We Can't Bur FRENDS 


One of the weakest aspects of American 
foreign policy is the idea that we can bUY 
friends abroad. 

We do have a lot of money and have been 
generous with it since the war. Therefore 
it is argued, everyone should be fond of us- 

Neither human nature nor nations work 
that way. The anti-American riots on For“ 
mosa are the latest example—a rude awake” 
ing for those still indulging in myths, 
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The well-founded suspicion that they were 
riots doesn't change the funda- 

Mental significance of them. 
Few places in the world have had more 
n dollar aid and political support 
Formosa. Had it not been for the 
United States, Formosa would long ago have 
Part of Red China. Yet the American 

embassy is sacked. 

It would be as ridiculous to belittle the 

Osa events as it would be to abandon 

can operations there, But it is im- 

t to try to discover how and why such 

an anti-American mood could develop be- 

Cause the potential for similar outbreaks 

exists all over the Far Bast—indeed every- 
Where in the world. 

No one ever likes foreign troops stationed 
in his country—whether friendly or enemy 
troops. This can't be changed and we will 
have to live with it. 

But it seems to us there are three areas in 

the animosity created by our necessary 
operations abroad could be diminished. 

The United States hes too many people 
stationed abroad. On Formosa, an island 
nly the size of Maryland, there are between 
8,000 and 10,000 Americans—military, civil- 

and dependents. The job could be done 
With half that many. 

Americans stationed abroad—by compari- 
don with local peoples, especially in Asia— 
live in 1 . Our representatives should 

the gap between our wealth and local 
Poverty less conspicuous. 
often Americans abroad demand and 
Special privileges which are only the old 
evil extraterritorial rights the United States 
80 much to end in China when euch 
Tights applied primarily to other countries. 
How and by whom our GI's in Asiatic coun- 
8 will be tried when they get into trouble 
the spark that has set off waves of anti- 
W. ism in Korea, Japan, and Formosa. 
We can't insist upon the old-fashioned 
— rights without asking tor more 
e. 


There is much argument here in Washing- 
ton these days over how much money the 
Government should spend abroad next year 
©n foreign aid, information services, and 
programs. The Formosa incident 
may have its fortunate side. It should con- 
even the most extreme skeptic that 
foreign operations are not suffering so 
Much. from lack of money or personnel, 
are suffering from lack of know-how, 


A New Approach to the Farm Problem 
x EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
me Appendix of the Recorp an article 
rom Time magazine of May 27, 1957, en- 
ti “Agricultural Research—A New 
Approach to the Farm Problem.” 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TURAL RESEARCH—A New APPROACH 

TO THE FARM PROBLEM 

: One of the basic causes of the American 
um problem is the failure of agriculture 
to keep abreast of industry in research and 
development, Farmers have concentrated on 
1 rning how to Increase their yields, leaving 
tup to the Government to worry about their 
surpluses, while hundreds of new industrial 
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discoveries have pushed the farmer out of 
much of his market. Synthetics, for exam- 
ple, have taken over 45 percent of the market 
for natural fibers, 62 percent of the market 
for leather shoe soles, and two-thirds of the 
market for household soap. Last week, 
prompted by the recent report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, Congress was 
considering a handful of bills to authorize 
un concentrated attack on the problem. Main 
point of the report: while industry is spend- 
ing some $3 billion a year on developing new 
consumer products and improving old ones, 
combined governmental and private agricul- 
tural research totals only $375 million—most 
of it to grow larger crops. 

As a start toward making agriculture com- 
petitive with industry in research, the Com- 
mission recommended that the present $16 
million utilization research budget of the 
Agriculture Department be tripled, with 


much of the money being used to farm out- 


promising research projects to private lab- 
oratories. The Commission also recommend- 
ed Federal incentives, such as fast tax write- 
offs, to encourage investment in industries 
using farm products. 

But farm experts consider the Commis- 
sion’s plan only a beginning, urge s crash 
program costing 4 or 5 times what the Com- 
mission recommended. The Commission it- 
self listed $211 million worth of agricultural 
research projects now underway that could 
be pushed through immediately. Among 
them: (1) Development.of powdered whole 
milk that tastes like fresh; (2) a method to 
make newsprint from southern hardwoods, 
which would make up income small farmers 
have lost in cotton; (3) a process to extract 
fertilizer from chicken feathers; (4) a way 
to get rice from hulls 750,000 pounds a year 
of special wax, now imported; (5) develop- 
ment of a host of new drugs, such as anti- 
biotics from tomato leaves and hormones 
from hay. 

There is plenty of evidence that research 
can solve many farm-surplus problems. 
Powdered eggs have been so improved that 
they have hatched a new line of cake and 
cookie mixes. Only a few years ago surplus- 
ridden citrus growers in Florida were de- 
stroying tons of oranges in an effort to bolster 
prices; now about 50 percent of thelr crop 
is being turned into frozen orange juice and 
many growers are expanding. A new proc- 
ess, developed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to dehydrate cooked potatoes has 
proved so successful that several manufac- 
turers have put the product on the market. 
Predicts Dr. G. Edward Hilbert, research di- 
rector of the President’s Commission: “This 
development will do for the potato industry 
what frozen concentrated orange juice has 
done for the citrus industry.” 

The biggest, most stubborn surplus prob- 
lem facing the Nation is corn. This year's 
estimated corn ver will be more than 
1.4 billion bushels, an alltime record, and 
the Government owns more than 900 million 
bushels of corn, for which there is no market. 
But the utilization laboratories of the Agri- 
culture Department are working on processes 
for using corn in plastics, paper, oll-drilling 
mud, glue, heat-proof lacquer, tanning 
agents, and a host of other industrial needs. 
Anticipating a major industrial market for 
corn, the American Maize-Products Co. and 
Towa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts have set up a program for Mid- 
west farmers to grow 30,000 acres of a special 
variety of corn tailored to industry’s needs. 
Farmers will be guaranteed a price at least 
12 percent above the regular corn market. 
Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice president of 
the privately financed Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, estimates a potential in- 
dustrial need for up to 13 billion bushels of 
corn each year, more than last year’s corn 
carryover, with $4 billion in new plants built 
to process it. But first there must be more 
basic research. The Federal Government 
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recently Increased from 3 to 12 the team of 
scientists working on a crucial phase of corn 
chemistry. Says Dr. Hilbert: “If a team of 
50 could be put to work we could clean it up 
in 2 or 3 years.” 

Not even the research enthusiasts expect 
the farm problem to be solved quickly. But 
they argue that it makes more sense to spend 
$200 million or $300 million a year on re- 
search that wal provide permanent sglutions 
than to spend $3.7 billion a year on support 
plans that only make the farm problem 
worse. Says Purdue University Blochemist 
Roy L. Whistler: “The experimental stations 
at the universitfes are waking up to the fact 
that it isn't enough to tell farmers how to 
grow more. They have to be told what to 
do with the crops they've grown.” 


Seattle Postmaster Says Low Pay Keeps 
Staff Below Needed Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious granted unanimous consent I in- 
clude for printing in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the May 26, 1957, edition of 
the Post-Intelligencer. 

This points up a bad situation which 
results from the increasingly high cost 
of living in my congressional district, 
Certainly there is need for a Federal em- 
ployee wage increase and I very much 
hope legislation will be forthcoming in 
the very near future. 

Pay Polier Causes Post Orrice HELP 
SHORTAGE 


All work and no play make jack. But all 
work and no pay is à different formula. 

It’s not quite all work and no pay at the 
post office. It's just plenty of work and too 
little pay to keep men around to do the 
work. 

Because of the pay situation, Postmaster 
George Morry says, his Seattle Post Office is 
operating 100 persons below its needed 
strength of about 2,500. The post office Is 
having to use substitutes and work many 
employees overtime to keep the mails rolling 
here. 

Also it’s having to recruit like mad. 

In the 4 months ending April 15, Morry 
says, the post office hired 194 regular and 
temporary workers here—and lost 299, 

Men just won't go to work and stay at 
work for the wages the post office can pay. 
Not with the Boeing Airplane Co. and other 
private industry bidding against Uncle Sam. 
Morry says: 

“Boeing is a great—a good—let's say, a suc- 
cessful—competitor of ours.” 

Most postal wages range from $3,700 to 
84.400 a year, Morry says. 

Eddie Beals, the Terminal Annex clerk 
who took a survey of annex morale for his 
union recently, thinks he's average. He 
earns $170 to $175 every 2 weeks. After de- 
ductions, he takes home a little better than 
$130. 

A big deduction for postal workers, as for 
other Federal employees, is the 6)4-percent 
pension bite. That pension may be welcome 
30 years from now. The 614 percent, though, 
looks big today to the man who's trying to 
keep the family in bread and beans. 

And the office is having a hard time 
today “selling” its jobs to applicants. With 
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no regional differentials, the postal wage 

scale may be attractive to men in some parts 

of the country. Here in the booming high- 

cost Pacific! Northwest, it doesn't pull the 

sort of applicants who used to come in when 

a post-office job stood out as comparatively 
thing. 

Fewer people are taking the tests these 
days, a smaller percentage are passing, and 
many who pass don't find it worthwhile to 
show up for work. 

The past half year the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been running off postal clerk- 
carrier examinations here at the rate of about 
one & month. In that time, 1,608 have ap- 
plied for the examinations, 916 have taken 
them, 338 have passed, and 144 have accepted 
work, 

You may have wondered what the payoff 
Was some time ago when postmen dropped 
invitations into Seattle mailboxes for people 
to apply for work. 

After that campaign, 1,000 applied, 450 
took the examination, 75 passed, and 35 
came to work, The post office probably put 
more man-hours into the project than it 
got out of it in new employees. 

Women can do only a certain share of 
postal work. With 30 percent female help, 
the Seattle post office has about as great 
a percentage of women employees as any post 
office in the country. It needs men now— 
male employees who can qualify for regular 
jobs in spots where they have to toss mail 
pouches around. 

The plain, unvarnished fact is that post- 
office wages here aren't attracting enough 
men with the minimum education and in- 
telligence it takes to pass the reasonable 
simple postal examination and handle the 
malls properly. 

Eddie Beals gives one explanation when he 

says: 
“It's Impossible these days for a postal 
employee with a family to keep up with the 
cost of living unless his wife's got a job or 
he’s got an extra job.” 

Morry says sadly: 

“Our wages are low. But the only place 
we can get the money is Washington, D. C.” 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Budget Cuts Are Largely 
Illusory,” from the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of June 2, 1957. 


There being no objection, the edi- 


torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Buborr Curs Are LARGELY ILLUSORY 


Warnings continue to come from well- 
posted sources that the budget cuts being 
voted in Congress may not be nearly so big 
nor so real as they appear. ` 

The Government's financial operations, in 
fact, have become so complicated that the 
average citizen can hardly be blamed for 
being badly confused in his attempts to 
keep track of what is going on in the way of 
income and outgo of public funds. 

This is illustrated in an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal discussing the illusory 
character of various “cuts” that are being 
made. The article is entitled, aptly enough, 
“Bookkeeping Bewilderment.” 
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A more comprehensive analysis of the cur- 
rent goings-on in this financial maze is pro- 


vided in an article in U. S. News & World 


Report. This undertakes to reveal the 
“jokers” in the budget cuts. On paper it 
would appear that reductions of over $4 bil- 
lion have been made. 

But on close examination it is seen that 
about $1.7 billlom ot this will not affect 
budget programs in\the coming year. Some 
cuts merely postpone spending, and others 
may have to be restored later, 

The biggest joker in the budget dispute 
“is that actions in Congress give the im- 
pression of sharp cuts in ‘spending,’ when 
they actually are cuts in ‘appropriations’ and 
are aimed largely at future spending.” 

That distinction must be kept in mind 
in attempting to evaluate congressional 
budget actions. Our Government is in the 
habit of authorizing large expenditures over 
years in the future. A present reduction in 
appropriations for future spending doesn't 
necessarily affect the spending for the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

It might seem that continuing reductions 
in “appropriations” ultimately will force 
lower spending. But actually, such “cuts” 
can be, and often are restored before the 
time comes for actual spending of the 
money. 

It appears that Congress still has a long 
way to go if it is to bring about any real 
reduction in spending and, thus, pave the 
way for tax reductions about which many 
taxpayers are so wistfully dreaming and 
some Congressmen are so promisingly talk- 
ing. 
As they say of losing ball teams, “Maybe 
next year.” 


People Deserve the Facts of Hazards From 
Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Tennessean, 
commenting upon the necessity of the 
people having the facts about atomic 
fallout, and of the very fine efforts of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
through its present hearings, to bring 
those facts to light. The editorial notes 
how efforts were made to cover up these 
facts when Adlai Stevenson sought to 
bring them to light during the last cam- 
paign. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

PEOPLE DESERVE THE Facts OF HAZARDS FROM 
FALLOUT 

Congressmen are now engaged in hear- 
ings aimed at pinpointing the dangers to 
mankind from radioactive elements which 
are sprayed into the atmosphere from 
atomic weapons tests. 

Certainly, there is no better time to try 
to unwrap some of the confusion that has 
gathered about the subject since Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson brought it up during the last 
political campaign. At that time, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Dulles, and the head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission joined voices 
with a host of learned Republicans to cry 
that Mr. Stevenson was a visionary, a maker 
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of false issues and a gross distorter of facts. 

But in the intervening months many new 
voices have repeated Mr. Stevenson's warn- 
ing, among them Pope Pius, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, top German nuclear scientists 
and the members of the British Atomic 
Scientists Association. 

Mr. Dulles, having set his course during 
the campaign, is loathe to depart from it. 
So are Admiral Strauss and Dr. Libby of the 
AEC. 

In an interview given to the Washington 
news magazine, U. S. News & World Report. 
recently, Dr. Libby commented on the fact 
that many reputable scientists agreed with 
Mr. Stevenson and disagreed with the AEO. 
He noted that the AEC is always gathering 
information, weighing new data and pub- 
lishing new reports on atomic dangers. Part 
of the disagreement “was due to the fact 
that the information was so new that, in 
many cases, it wasn't known to all.“ he said. 

But much more information is known to- 

day, and the warnings of reputable men— 


not politicians—are still being given. 


Mr. Libby would pooh-pooh this on the 
basis that the United States is making 
“cleaner” bombs; that the vast reservoir of 
the stratosphere holds nruch of the fallout 
of nuclear explosions, and this fallout later 
drifts to earth in minute quantities and 18 
spread uniformly about the world. 

But Los Alamos atomic scientist Alvin 
C. Graves told the joint Senate-Housé 
Atomic Committee there is no such thing as 
a completely clean hydrogen bomb, free of 
radiation fallout. 

And Weather Bureau scientists have some 
data to put before the committee which 
further undercuts the theories advanced by 
the AEC. This data would seem to indicate 
that strontium 90 fallout patterns are more 
complex than the AEC believes, being related 
to wind, rain, and other meteorological fac- 
tors not previously taken into account. 

The findings indicate that some areas of 
the United States—particularly the northern 
tier—have received and will receive 2 or 3 
times more strontium 90 fallout than the 
Southern States. 

Strontium 90 can cause bone cancer oF 
leukemia after passing through the food 
chain, being absorbed by plants from the soil 
and then passing on to humans. Radio- 
activity can have its effect on mankind im- 
mediately in the form of cancer or shortened 
life span, or in the future in the form of 
genetic changes. 

Certainly there ts validity in former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman's warning that to be 
panicked by fear at this stage would serve 
only the enemies of freedom and democracy; 
that the awesome implications of fallout can 
cause a more dangerous reaction than fallout 
itself. 


The American people are entitled to as 
much clear knowledge of the situation as 1s 
available, they are entitled to have their na- 
tional leadership stop riding the fallout horse 
in all directions. Such has been the case 
since Mr. Stevenson broached the subject, 
such is the case now. 


In a recent appearance on a television pro- 
gram, Admiral Strauss, who heads the AEC, 
first said he was not prepared to say there 
was “no danger in anyway to human beings 
from fallout.” But later, asked the direct 
question: “Is there any danger?” he replied, 
“I don’t think so.” 

If meteorological factors influence fallout 
to any marked degree, some areas of the earth 
may be getting large amounts unknowingly- 
The Eisenhower administration and its 
leadership does the world no good by con- 
tinued hesitation in laying their facts on the 
line. A better course would be to say: “This 
much we know, and every effort will be bent, 
short of endangering national security, to 
end this deadly rain from the sky.” 
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The hope of accomplishing this seemingly 
lies in the present congressional hearings. 
1 Usion is the source of panic, for in- 
armed people can meet a problem squarely. 
And in this case the people deserve the facts, 


Income Tax Exemption for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
Which would enable Alaska to become 
€ 49th State of the Union will come to 
tue, floor of the House in the near fu- 


The argument of those of us who had 
indicated it would be in the best interests 
Of the people of Alaska to delay state- 

and for a period allow Alaska, like 
Puerto Rico, an income-tax exemption 
apparently was not given sympathetic 
Consideration by the House Interior 
Committee. 


tae reason the moratorium plan failed 

to Win friends, I am informed, was due 

G the statement of former Governor 

i ruening that income-tax exemption 
or citizens residing in the Territory was 

tnconstitutional. On this point, an edi- 

rial which appeared in the Ketchikan 
News indicates the former Gover- 

Nor has misled the people. 

8 a has the resources, but high 
sts of doing business have discouraged 
enture capital from establishing indus- 

nies to increase employment in the Ter- 
tory, so much so that right now the 

fommissioner of Employment Security 
actually begging workers to avoid 
There were 6,000 unemployed 

T eistered for work in mid-April in the 
erritory. 

ans Seems unfortunate that no real con- 

eration has been given to the Com- 
nwealth idea which along with in- 

Come-tax exemption would give Alas- 

Kans full self-government including an 

flected Governor: in fact, everything ex- 
€pt a vote in Congress. 

i Here is the text of the editorial re- 
erred to: 

Gvesr Eprroarat—Income Tax EXEMPTION 

FOR 
(By Emery F. Tobin, chairman, publicity 
ittee, Ketchikan Commonwealth 
Club) 

r his letter to the editor of the Ketchikan 
G ly News yesterday “Senator” Ernest 
Tuening has tried to make the point that 
ame- tax exemption for citizens residing 
Alaska is unconstitutional. But is it? 
3 former Governor quotes for his au- 
Unt ty article I, second section, of, the 
be ted States Constitution adopted Septem- 

T 17, 1787, It says, “all duties, imposts 
th, excises shall be uniform throughout 

e United States.“ 

the wever, Gruening fails to reveal that 

8 imposts, and excises’ do not 

in © income taxes. Income taxes were 


Peo Provision for a Federal income tax was 
M ted in the tariff bill of 1894. But 
st of it was declared unconstitutional by 


yen, Supreme Court of the United States the 
ery next year, 
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In order to legally collect income taxes, 
Congress found it necessary to go to the 
various States and ask them to ratify an 
amendment to the Constitution. Congress 
did not ask the Territories, naturally, to 
ratify the amendment; hence Alaska had no 
voice in it. — 

The n number of States ratifled 
the amendment by 1913 and it then became 
& part of the Constitution. It says: 

Article 16. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on income from 
whatever sources derived, without appor- 
tionment among the several States, and 
without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.” 

That is all. It does not say that Congress 
shall have the power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes in the Territories. 

Congress has ample historical and moral 
Justification for not collecting income taxes 
from the Territories. Territories, incorpor- 
ated or not, do not have representation in 
Congress. Patriots of this country long ago 
declared that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listed as one of its reasons for dis- 
solving the bands which had therefore con- 
nected the colonies to England, “imposing 
taxes on us without our consent.” 


OTHER TERRITORIES DID NOT PAY 


None of the present States pald Income 
taxes while territories, because the present 
Income tax law was not enacted until 1913 
and as territories they were not burdened 
with them. 

The Supreme Court has never been asked to 
rule on the constitutionality of the income 
taxcs now being collected in Alaska and 
Hawall, 

There therefore seems to be no reason why 
Congress could not give us a moratorium on 
income taxes while we are a Territory or a 
Commonwealth. Federal employees in Alaska 
and Hawali are exempted from paying income 
taxes on part of their income. Is this un- 
constitutional? 

One thing is sure—we cannot be exempted 
from income taxes after we become a State. 
Congress should exempt us from income taxes 
now so that we can attract industries and 
grow so that eventually we may be able to 
support a State without having taxes throttle 
us 


William Prescott Allen, publisher of the 
Daily Alaska Empire at Juneau, will be in 
Ketchikan Friday night to discuss the matter 
of a proposed 20-year moratorium on. taxes 
for Alaska. He will speak at the main school 
auditorium at 8 o'clock. Everyone is invited 
to attend. Let's go. 


Statement of the Cabinet of the United 
Christian Youth Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Christian Youth Movement is 
the cooperative expression of the youth 
movements of 27 denominations serving 
10 million young people in the churches 
of this country. 

On Wednesday, June 5, 1957, there 
appeared two fine young people repre- 
senting this organization, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
These two young people, Miss Florence 
Fray, chairman, Commission on Chris- 
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tian Outreach, and Charles H. Boyles, 
national chairman, made fine statements 
on behalf of the United Christian Youth 
movement, and submitted themselves as 
excellent witnesses to questioning by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee mem- 
bers. 

This participation of our young people 
in the development of United States for- 
eign policy is an inspiring thing to those 
of us in Congress who haye the heavy 
responsibility of assisting in the imple- 
mentation of our United States foreign 
policy and security in this deeply 
troubled world. 

As I was impressed with the_thought 
and development of policies by the of- 
ficers and members of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement I am submitting 
the statement of the cabinet of the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
adopted in its meeting at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 18, 1957: 

Consistent with our historic Christian 
concern for the establishment of closer fel- 
lowship and more complete understanding 
among peoples of all lands and cultures, the 
United Christian Youth Movement has fre- 
quently recorded its support for an increased 
program of economic aid and technical as- 
sistance. At this time, when the entire for- 
eign aid program is under review in both 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
our Government, we would restate some of 
the guiding principles which are essential 
considerations in the making of wise, for- 
ward-looking decisions tn this area: 

1. In an interdependent world, our well- 
being, economically as well as politically, 
cannot bé guaranteed without insuring the 
well-being of people everywhere. 

2. Assistance should be rendered, not alone 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest, 
but out of a deep sense of stewardship and 
concern for the plight of all God's children. 

3. Such aid must not be used to destroy 
the self-respect or national dignity of the 
recipients. Programs of foreign economic 
aid or technical assistance must be seen as 
good in thetr own right. To think of them 
as tools of national foreign policy, weapons 
in a fight against communism, or lures in 
a web of military alliances is to decrease 
their effectiveness and destroy their worth, 

4. Therefore; such programs should be ad- 
ministered through an agency independent 
of either Defense or State Department con- 
trol, with a staff of competent personnel re- 
cruited pn a career basis, and operating un- 
der.a long-range mandate from both the 
Congress and the President that would guar- 
antee stability to the agency's operations. 

5. Without denying the value of bilateral 
aid arrangements, it seems clear that the 
ultimate goals of a foreign economic policy 
conceived as outlined above, could best be 
served through expanded channels of multi- 
lateral, cooperative programs of assistance, 
The channels for these would be most logl- 
cally found in the structure and scope of 
the United Nations. 

6. Facing the claim that expanded appro- 
priations for such programs are to some ex- 
tent dependent on reductions in staggering 
military budgets, it would seem our Gov- 
ernment, and indeed all governments, have 
a clear and present responsibility earnest- 
ly and sincerely to undertake the develop- 
ment of a program of worldwide reduction 
in armaments with effective inspection and 
controls, 

7. In the absence of such agreement, 
however, the wisdom of the centuries indi- 
cates that money appropriated for such con- 
structive ends as have been undertaken 
through the foreign economic program will 
do far more to win lasting peace than all 
our massive expenditures for armaments 
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which never ameliorate the social, economic, 
political,, and ideological tensions making 
for distrust and hostility. 

In keeping with these principles, and out 
of conviction that the foreign economic 
program, properly administered, is a vital 
step toward world peace, we call upon the 
Congress, the President, and the administra- 
tion to work for an improved and expanded 
program of economic aid and technical as- 
sistance commensurate with the needs of 
the hour, consistent with our national heri- 
tage of concern for the rights of all peo- 
ples, removed from the realm of diplomatic 
or military policy, and coordinated through 
an independent, continuing governmental 
agency working in the closest possible rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. We au- 
thorize our officers and staff to make these 
concerns and principles known when and 
where they may be most effective in helping 
our Nation to move towards such a policy 


and program, 


Breach Over China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, with so 
much discussion of trade with China, I 
am including herewith an article that 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly of May 30: : 

/ Basacn Over CHINA 


A breach with the United States over the 
embargoes on trade with China now seems 
almost certain. The Government has made 
it clear that if no agreement is reached in 
the current talks in Paris it will have to 
decide what action to take on its own. The 
latest word is that the committee in Paris, 
at the end of its second week of meetings, 
has advanced no nearer to a compromise. A 
further meeting is being held and great 
efforts have been made to reach an agree- 
ment. But the distance separating the two 
sides is so great that the chances that it wal 
be bridged must be reckoned slim. The 
consequences of this failure are likely to be 
that Britain, together with the other Euro- 
pean countries in NATO and with Japan, will 
decide to place their trade with China on 
the same footing as trade with the rest of 
the Soviet block. As the United States is de- 
termined to maintain its own restrictions, 
the whole machinery that controls the ex- 
port of strategic goods to Communist coun- 
tries will be in danger of breaking down. 
‘Though one may doubt if the military effects 
of this will be at all important, politically 
the breach is regrettable. It will come at an 
awkward moment when Anglo-American re- 
lations have still not fully recovered from 
the wounds implanted by Suez. And it will 
add to the embarrassment of the Eisenhower 
administration, which is trying to steer a 
large foreign aid program past a hostile 
Congress. 

This unfortunate timing apart, America's 
allies can scarcely be blamed for wishing to 
remove the severe restrictions on Chinese 
trade. The list of prohibited exports was 
drawn up when United Nations troops were 
fighting in Korea. Though some small con- 
cessions were made last year, substantially 
the jist has remained the same. Morally, 
there is no longer the same case for treating 
China more harshly than the other Commu- 
nist countries. (Some people might argue 
that, after Hungary, Russia is the one that 
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ought to be punished.) And what is more 
to the point, the controls have long since 
ceased to be effective. China still gets those 
goods from the West that she is denied but 
the other countries of the Soviet bloc can 
buy. All that happens is that they are trans- 
shipped to her from Eastern Europe. From 
the West's point of view, the controls may 
therefore be having the worest effect: China, 
in order to buy what she needs, is made 
increasingly dependent on Russian good will. 
This is the chief reason why the special em- 
bargoes should be brought to an end. Prob- 
ably there will be some increase in trade be- 
tween China and the West, though the ex- 
tent to which this is likely has generally 
been exaggerated. Britain should benefit 
because she has applied the controls more 
rigorously than some European countries. 
But these are not decisive reasons why a 
change should be made. The point is that 
American objections, based sincerely though 
they are on moral grounds, are almost cer- 
tainly bringing about the reverse effect from 
that intended, 


More Than Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of Tuesday, May 
28, 1957: 


More THAN ENOUGH 


A truthful, accurate program for dissemi- 
nating official American Government infor- 
mation overseas is necessary. 

We've found we cannot buy friends. The 
best we can hope for is that the truth about 
our Government and people, our aims and 
aspirations, our foreign policies, will, with 
our military and economic aid, help keep the 
free world free. 

There must be another ingredient Jn such 
a program. It must be economically oper- 
ated, without waste on useless and nonsensi- 
cal projects. \ 

It was because of this waste, poor planning, 
and sometimes downright silly tactics, that 
we supported the Senate's decision to cut 
next year's appropriation for the United 
States Information Agency back to $90,200,- 
000, as against the $144 million the President 
asked. 

Now, a joint House-Senate conference 
committee has decided to give USIA $96,200,- 
000. This is a compromise between the 
Senate total and the $106 million voted by 
the House, 

We don’t believe the testimony of Arthur 
Larson and his assistants before House and 
Senate committees justified letting them 
have so much. But we recognize that com- 
promises sometimes must be made—and that 
there has been a lot of pressure.from the 
White House in recent days to boost the 
appropriations. 

USIA officials have been complaining that 
their program would be crippled by any cut 
below $106 million. We remind them of 
these facts, brought out in recent hearings: 

USIA maintains a library in Paris, at an 
annual cost of about $85,000, employing 21 
persons, with 22,300 books; but there is in 
Paris already the American Library with 
95.000 books. 

In Formosa, USIA spent $286,942 in 1956 
and it wants to spend $536,168 next year, 
and this is to be considered against the fact 
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that one of the places attacked last week bY 
the Formosan mob was the USIA information 
center. 

- USIA has scheduled $30,000 for television 
in India although India has no operating 
TV station now. 

It plans to spend $9,000 in Egypt and $4,000 
in Lebanon for TV, but in neither country 18 
there now a TV station in operation. 

In the Near East area, USIA is making free 
presentations of 1,360 subscriptions to the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune at 4 
cost of $118,704. 

The total cost to USIA of presentation 
subscriptions to the Times and the Herald 
Tribune was $359,369 last year, is $386,245 
this year, and is estimated to be $400,194 
next year. 

USIA subsidized a movie to be shown in 
American theaters. 

When USIA eliminates this and a great 
deal of other waste from its operations, it 
will have more than enough to spend under 
the compromise appropriation of $96,200,000. 


Floods and Tornados in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been informed by the Corps of 
Engineers and the region 5 office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that the cost of the physical damage 
caused by the floods which have ravaged 
my home State of Texas will exceed $100 
million. 

Existing flood-control projects in 
Texas, according to estimates of the 
Corps of Engineers and others, prevented 
damage in the amount exceeding $100 
million. And at least another $50 mil- 
lion in damage could have been pre- 
vented, I am informed, if presently 
authorized but as yet unbuilt projects 
were in operation. 

An untold amount of damage was pre- 
vented on the Colorado River watersh' 
alone, to my home city of Austin, Tex., 
and to all the cities, towns, villages, and 
farms and ranches on the Colorado below 
Austin, by the dams of the Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority. 

And so there is a lesson to be learned 
from this long-lasting and continuing 
state of disaster. The lesson is that flood 
control pays its way and is worth every 
cent it costs. 

Additionally, for those of us whose 
home areas are subject to alternating 
periods of drought and flood, as is my 
home State, there is another lesson- 
About 80 percent of the floodwaters now 
roaring down the rivers of Texas are 
pouring into the Gulf of Mexico, wasted, 
when if multipurpose dams were in op- 
eration on these rivers, this water might 
be used to generate electric power an 
might be saved for use in time of drought. 

I have no report yet as to the amount 
of precious topsoil scoured from the face 
of Texas by these devastating flood- 
waters, but it is certain to be tens of 
thousands of tons. This can never be 
replaced. 
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I have spoken only of physical dam- 
age. There has been another kind of 
ge—the impact of disaster on hu- 
Man beings. This, of course, cannot be 
determined in dollars. Some measure of 
What disaster means to people is con- 
tained in a new report just issued at 
Austin, Texas, by the American Red 


This Red Cross report has been sum- 
Marized in an article printed in the June 
l editions of the Austin American, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
article be printed in the Recorp at the 
Conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Austin American of June 1, 1957] 


FLoops, TWISTERS Leave Impact on 9,000 
Texans 


Floods and tornadoes the last 2 months 
În Texas left their impact on 9,000 families 
and damaged or destroyed thousands of 

and buildings, according to a new 
Teport issued in Austin Friday by the Ameri- 
fan Red Cross, 
i Summarizing its disaster operations dur- 
Ng April and May, the Red Cross said more 
than 36,000 persons felt the force of the 
State's turbulent weather, 

Of these, 8,080 received mass care from the 
Red Cross food. clothing, and shelter in the 
emergency phases of disasters. : 

mendous property loss is revealed in 

e report’s figures on destruction and dam- 
age to houses, farm buildings, and other 
Structures. 

Floods and tornadoes, according to the 

Cross, destroyed 745 homes, 284 farm 
buildings, and 197 other buildings. There 

as been major damage to 1,636 houses, 334 
farm buildings, and 665 buildings of other 
types. Minor damage was found at 5,623 
houses, 638 farm buildings, and 665 buildings 
other than homes or farm structures. 

The report also says that 3.738 families 
have applied to the Red Cross for assistance 
during rehabilitation phases of the Texas 

ters of April and May. This assistance 
has been for repair or rebuilding of homes, 
Teplacing of household furnishings, clothing, 
food and medical care for the injured, and 
Occupational supplies. 
In addition, the Red Cross says it has fed 
894 rescue workers in disaster areas. 
“The Red Cross rehabilitation program for 
ter sufferers in Texas for the months 
of April and May will cost $1,250,000," the 
adds. 

“Red Cross policy is to assist people af- 
lected by disaster in reestablishing them- 
Selves in the community. This assist- 
ance is given on the basis of the need of the 
Individual and not on the basis of his loss. 

“The money spent by Red Cross for fami- 
lies will also help to restore the economic 
Welfare of the disaster-stricken community. 

families take Red Cross disbursing orders 

to local merchants * * * to buy their build- 

Materials, household furnishings, etc. 

this manner Red Cross dollars in the nor- 

mal trade channels of the community help 
to rehabilitate the entire community.” 


Drive Urged on Farm Surplus Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
title Drive Urged on Farm Surplus Is- 
sue,” which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Monday, June 
3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drive URGED ON Farm SURPLUS Issue 


A National Planning Association report 
said yesterday there is little chance that the 
problem of overproduction by the Nation's 
farmers can be solved within the next 10 
years. 

The association’s agriculture committee 
made the statement in urging the Agricul- 
ture Department and land-grant colieges to 
concentrate on problems associated with 
farm surpluses. It said present research is 
devoted to projects which tend to increase 
the surpluses. 

The association is a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization devoted to planning in agri- 
culture, business, labor, and the professions. 

Thè committee said research is needed in 
four related fields, agricultural adjustment, 
distribution, family adjustment, and com- 
munity adjustment. It sald such study 
might find an answer to the No. 1 problem 
of American agriculture—production which 
persistently outruns markets.” 

In the field of agricultural adjustment, it 
said research could help answer the question: 
“How can farm output be adjusted and 
brought into line with the siowly rising de- 
mand for food and other farm commodities?” 

Or, “How can land, labor, machinery, live- 
stock, and even our stock of technology be 
used more extensively and less intensively?” 

It said both the consumer and farmer 
would benefit from greater research into dis- 
tribution. 

It suggsted greater public aid in finding 
and developing economic opportunities for 
those forced out of farming, 

Lauren K. Soth, editor of the editorial 
page of the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, is chairman of the committee that 
prepared the study. 


Extraordinary Scenic Features of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Oregon Journal of May 28, 1957, de- 
scribing the views of Lyle F. Watts, for- 
mer Chief Forester of the United States, 
with respect to several of the extraordi- 
nary scenic features of the State of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Watts, one of the most illustrious 
conservationists in the land, emphasizes 
that Oregon is fortunate in having both 
the Columbia River Gorge and a mag- 
nificent coastline of sweeping vistas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foHows: 

WHAT REALLY MAKES OREGON UNIQUE 

Lyle F. Watts, retired Chief Forester of the 
United States Forest Service, who now makes 
Portland his home, has probably seen as 
much of the United States as most living 
Americans. 

His appraisal of what is distinctive about 
Oregon is therefore meaningful. He told a 
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Portland Chamber of Commerce committee 
the other day that other States have moun- 
tains equal to or surpassing our own, 80 
they are not the things that have the greatest 
appeal for visitors. 

The two features which make us unique, 
he said, are the Columbia River Gorge, with 
a transcontinental highway running through 
it, and our superb coastline, No other river 
canyon anywhere in the Nation is both so 
magnificent and so accessible. And no coast- 
line in America is comparable to ours. 

It is of transcendent importance, he said, 
that we protect these assets for posterity 
through bold and long-range planning. He 
wrote similar thoughts in a recent issue of 
the Oregon Democrat. 

The gorge is on the way to being protected 
through activities of the Columbia River 
Gorge Commission, which has just received 
an assist for the legislature with a modest 
appropriation to help carry on its program 
of land exchanges. 

Oregon's Highway Commission is building 
fine parks along the coast and the beaches 
themselves are protected by law, but already 
the parks are overtaxed, and it takes but 
little imagination to envision what the de- 
mand will be for recreational use of our 
coastal areas 25 to 50 years from now. 3 

Watts thinks more land will have to be 
acquired by the State on a scale which few 
are now willing to contemplate. He fore- 
sees the payoff in a $1 billion recreational 
industry. 

Watts, we are sure, did not Intend to de- 
mean our mountains, which are certainly 
among our finest of assets, but we go along 
with him on the need to look with farseeing 
eyes at our unique gorge and coastline and 
to make sure they are properly protected and 
developed for the sake of ourselves and our 
visitors. 


Flowers for the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an edi- 
torial entitled “Flowers for the Living.“ 
published in the Knoxville News-Senti- 
nel of June 2, 1957, The editorial com- 
ments on the 50 years that Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, has served with the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. I know from per- 
sonal experience of the courage and 
perseverence that Mr. Meeman has 
shown in serving, through his chosen 
profession, the best interests of his com- 
munity. He is the kind of editor who 
follows a policy that he believes to be 
right, and who does not stop to caleu- 
late the odds against him. He has the 
courage of his convictions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 

Fifty years ago Edward J. Meeman, then 
young and inexperienced, went to work in 
8 editorial rooms of the Evansville (Ind.) 

Tess. 

Today, mature and full of the skill of his 
chosen profession, with a great record of 
journalistic accomplishments to his credit, 
Ed Meeman—now editor of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar—celebrates his 50th year with 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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One of our most beloved colleagues, one 
of the best editors in the business, Ed 
Meeman's enthusiasm has never diminished 
for the proposition that his newspaper 
should give light so the people could find 
thelr own way. 

As editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
he was a controlling factor in helping pre- 
serve for all America the unspoiled scenic 
resources of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. 

As editor in Memphis, he bucked the local 
political machine, and won. 

There, too; he has fought for the con- 
servation of forest and soll resources, 

His whole record has been one of fighting 
for good government, for the basic human 
values, for the advancement and security of 
his community, his State, and his country. 

When we congratulate you, Ed, we con- 
gratulate, also, Memphis and the State of 
Tennessee and the Scripps-Howard News- 


pers. 
May these flowers for the living brighten 
your day of celebration, 


A Georgia Minister Offers a Solution for 
the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Look magazine carried a 
most interesting article by the Reverend 
Robert E. McNeill, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Columbus, Ga. 
Reverend McNeill's comments offer such 
a fresh point of view and present such 
thoughtful ideas that all those who are 
interested in finding a reasonable and 
proper solution for this difficult problem 
will, I am sure, find it profitable to read. 
I therefore am happy to include it in the 
RECORD. 

A GEORGIA MINISTER OFFERS A SOLUTION FOR 
THE SOUTH 


(By the Reverend Robert B. McNeill, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga.) 


On the outskirts of Columbus, Ga., on the 
Macon Highway, the traveler is greeted with 
.an unusual sight. At a crossroads, a one- 
time grocery is painted a gleaming white with 
large green letters reading, “Welcome to Co- 
lumbus, Knights of KKK, Unit 21." 

The outsider remarks, “Can this be Amer- 
ica?” The southerner observes, “See there, 
the Supreme Court put the Klan back in 
business.” 5 

What is the real situation? Recently, an 
abortive effort was made to have a four-State 
rally of klansmen at the local baseball park, 
A scrappy newspaper editor turned the meet- 
ing into a fiasco for the hooded knights. Per- 
mission to use city property was rescinded 
at the last moment, and in the confusion 
that followed, the klansmen were chased over 
town by public officials, law-enforcement 
Officers and spectators, accompanied by horns 
and catcalls. The Klan was made to look 
ridiculous—a most effective weapon. 

Their next sally was a motorcade through 
Carver Heights, a Negro residential area, and 
a stop in front of the newly organized Carver 
Heights Presbyterian Church, served by a 
white minister until a Negro minister could 
be called. From there, they went downtown 
and paraded on the street where recently a 
white man had been killed, presumably to 


wrong side of the line, 
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avenge his gunning of an NAACP leader a 
year before. These fellows are masters of 
symbolism, Implying a link between an inte- 
grated church and racial murder. A note 
was found at the church, written on an old 
Christmas card, charred around the edges; 
“White man, get yourself another congrega- 
tion. This is your last warning.” 

The white minister is still there and so 
are the Negro members. Nothing has hap- 
pened—yet. The white congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church has been trying 
to help the Carver Church to find a capable 
Negro minister for a long time; it has not 
slowed its efforts, but neither has it in- 
tensified them because of the Klan's in- 
sistence. _ f 

The fact is that the Klan today is not so 
fearsome as it once was. I attended one of 
the public initiations one night in Ala- 
bama. Hardly could one believe this was 
the mystic order that once paralyzed Ne- 
groes and carpetbaggers with fright and 
established order again in the South. These 
white-robed people were no more awesome 
than a high-school graduating class. There 
were women in the Klan—imagine, a ladies’ 
auxiliary. There wasn’t a Carrie Nation 
among them—most of them were in socks 
and loafers. After some labored speeches 
,on the sacredness of southern womanhood 
and white supremacy, they adjourned and 
rode the merry-go-round in the park. 

Stopping at a steak house later, I rec- 
ognized six Klan members chatting good- 
naturedly in another booth. “Those are the 
Ku Klux,” I said to a woman sitting nearby, 
“Aren't you scared to death?“ “Huh, they're 
just Uke anybody else,“ she replied, “and 
that fellow that calls himself a preacher 
tried to date one of my girls a while ago, 
and him with a wife and kids.” “Yes, I 
know," I said. “I just heard them making 
big speeches on the sacredness of south- 
ern womanhood.” 

There was a time when the Klan was po- 
tent. I grew up in Birmingham on a ridge 
of charred ruins and racial hate. Negroes 
had settled the undesirable flats on either 
side of the hill and had consolidated along 
the railroad that cut through the ridge. 
They had no way to expand except in the 
direction of the established residences on 
either side of them. There seemed to be 
no legal way of stopping them, as the zoning 
line was in a constant state of flux. But 
there was the extralegal way, for which there 
was good southern precedent. 

The neighbors strapped on their guns at 
night, and, the next day, a Negro family 
would have moved out of a house on the 
The Klan revived 
in those days right after World War I and 
took charge of our racial problems. These 
neighbors may or may not have been mem- 
bers of the Klan, but, if not, they used klian- 
nish tactics of that era to administer jus- 
tice as they saw it. 

To me, then, klansmen were heroes, I gave 
full and flerce consent to their midnight 
raids. They were still vindicating the stand 
of the old South and rectifying the wrongs 
of reconstruction. But the years have 
passed—an era of radical transition. 

In 1939, I switched from law school to 
the theological seminary in Richmond, Va., 
where I had experiences that began to break 
down my bias. As a member of the basket- 
ball team, I refused to play against Virginia 
Union, a Negro college in Richmond. At an 
interseminary conference held on our cam- 
pus, I rebelled at the idea of sitting at table 
with Negro delegates. I did sit with, them, 
due to moral pressure, and got through un- 
defiled—the first crack in my dike. I re- 
marked at the time, however, that I would 
never do such a thing in the Deep South. It 
would destroy my influence with the people. 

I then went to a Lexington, Ky., church 
to work with University of Kentucky stu- 
dents, Playing on a softball team that won 
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the campus championship, I was again in- 
fluenced by moral force and I played an in- 
ternational series against a good Negro team. 
As first baseman, I took a peg from the 
catcher in a pickoff play and jabbed it at 
the runner as he came back in. But he came 
back head first. I literally put the ball in 
his mouth. I thought I had a race riot on 
my hands, but the Negro's teammates rolled 
on the ground and roared with laughter- 
The crack in the dike widened—they were 
better sports than I would have been. 

At the University of Texas, where I went 
to do similar church work, the students asked 
to have a Negro college choir give them & 
program on Sunday evening. I outlined the 
ways they could do it and predicted the con- 
sequences, but required them to make the 
choice. They chose to treat the Negroes in 
every respect like themselves. The reaction 
among the regular church members was 
strong. I had not been enthusiastic about 
the program, but I found myself strenuously 
defending the right of the students to con- 
duct this experiment in race relations. May- 
be I was just convincing myself. 


THE REBELLION WITHIN THE MIND IS OVER 


Later, in a small college-town pastorate 
in Alabama, a 14-year-old Negro boy was 
stabbed by a town roughneck who boasted 
later in the poolroom, "I stuck a nigger and 
he squealed like a hawg.” A South Carolins 
sociology professor persuaded me to help 
find witnesses who would bring the assatlant 
to justice. 

Even a southerner can't hold out forever 
against the irrefutable testimony of his own 
experience, especially as it is tempered with 
the relentless persuasion of the Bible. Now. 
I can say without reservation that I am for 
these people, these God-loved, rich-in-pathos 
people. I shall never earn my own freedom 
until they have realized theirs. 

This is not to say that my southern-bred 
emotions do not at times struggle against 
my mind, which has consented to the right 
precepts. But the rebellion within the mind 
is over, the civil strife in the spirit has 
ceased. 

Most southern clergymen, I think, came 
by their conversion through the conviction 
of experience rather than the persuasion of 
logic. We try to remember this in our rela~ 
tionship with our people. 

Few do we find of the middle and older 
generation who will take our word for it 
Their racial feeling prevents their submis- 
sion to experience, and their lack of experi- 
ence preyents a change of racial feeling- 
The cycle must be broken somewhere. 

Stubbornly, we cling to the conviction 
that if the Christian faith is soundly and 
bravely taught, there will be a breakthrough 
eventually. Ours is hack work; we are the 
plodders. We carry the burden of racial 
justice in the larger bundle of other issues. 
trying to do credit to them all, attempting 
to hold each in perspective and our congre- 
gation in some semblance of concord. 

We seldom approach the racial issue di- 
rectly unless some current event thrusts it 
upon us. We try to include it in the con- 
text of other pronouncements, to get the 
point across without goading the irrational 
side of people. 

The southerner is acutely sensitive these 
days, He will accuse you of dragging in the 
race issue when you honestly meant no such 
implication, The matter weighs heavily on 
his mind, rankles in his subconscious. The 
issue is in every phase of his life, the kind 
of wage scale he will establish, to whom he 
will sell his merchandise, whom he will sup- 
port for public office, where he buys his 
house, what he thinks about education, what 
preacher he will listen to, who will be his 
companions, how far he will go in public 
welfare, 

Actually, he is not spiritually and intel- 
lectually free. There are few issues he can 
isolate from the race issue and think through 
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on their own merits. He can't make judg- 
ments about fundamentals like freedom, de- 
Mocracy, and justice on an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, because of the presence 
ot a people for whom he must always make 
an exception, His constant practice in this 
relative morality affects all his decisions, 
Major and minor. 

He will make confessions like: “It's got to 
Come someday” or "They are just as much 
people as we are.“ But back in his inter- 

g social and business relationships, he 
reverts to: “The overwhelming majority of 
the people feel * * and “You can't shove 
this thing down people's throats.” In his 
Moral judgments, he does not want inde- 
Pendence, for independence can mean ostra- 

Therefore, the southern mind will 
Never be free until it grants freedom. 

We who are bold enough, or fools enough, 

face this issue are not understood by our 
People. In our soberer moments, we really 

't expect them to understand. Then, 
Why break our hearts on it? We don't know 
Why, maybe divine compulsion is the only 
answer. Pushing from one experience to 
Another, we think we have found a mode of 
Operation that is workable. It is neither 

Segregation nor integration. 
$ ation on the basis of color alone 
implies inferiority, with the further impli- 
Cation that inferiority of nature permits 

eriority of treatment. Segregation also 

tes on the basis of group identifica- 
tion rather than individual accountability. 

is at odds with regular democratic pro- 

cedure. 


Now it implies the unnatural dis- 

Placement of persons, abnormal gatherings 

uncongenial people, awkward relation- 

Ships, despoiling one group's culture by the 

hment of the other, sexual irregulari- 

ties, and intermarriage. If integration means 
then no one recommends it. 

The term that best describes our mode of 
Operation is creative contact. It means that 
even while the State and Federal laws are 
in contention, there should be points of 
Contact between the white and Negro people 
that are creative. This means representation 
ol both groups on city councils, grand juries, 
School boards, medical societies, ministerial 
associations, and other public agencies. We 

ve striven to reach a solution without 
even consulting the one around whom the 
Controversy centers. We no longer under- 
Stand him, his wishes, and his needs. We 
have presumed to speak in his behalf on the 
basis of our knowledge of him as he was a 
Feneration ago, or as he Is represented to be 

a household servant, 

Our contact with the Negro people can be- 
Come creative if we will sit with their leaders 
at the council table, listen to them with re- 
Spect, and share with them the responsibili- 

as well as the privileges of living to- 
Sether. Then, they will take the initiative 
in preventing those contacts that are not 
Creative but, rather, are destructive. At 
least, they will join us in meeting crises 
fore they arise. 

It is inevitable that laws of racial refer- 
ence will be abolished, If we now establish 
this free enterprise in human relations at 
the leadership level, a just, orderly; and con- 
tented society should result. 

It is at this point that we clergymen are 
Most misunderstood. Our policy is taken to 
Mean the first fatal step to total integration 
in the worst sense of that word. We have 
discovered two sentiments in the nature of 
the Negroes themselves that counsel other- 
Wise. The servile class of Negro has made 
Peace with segregation and discourages his 
White friends from pressing his case at all. 
He shudders at the thought of his white 
employers’ being offended with him because 
Of his race's rebelliousness, 


that did not originally belong, 
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THE NEGRO COMMANDS RESPECT 


The leader class, coming to the fore dur- 
ing nearly a century of segregation, naturally 
has a sense of pride in both personal accom- 
plishment and social progress. These leaders 
are not inviting us in to level off their social 
and economic structure, nor have they any 
desire to moye in against the whites and 
start over against new and formidable com- 
petition. 

I would not take anything for my experi- 
ence a5 a member of the board of directors 
for the Negro YMCA. These Negro directors 
are business and professional men, highly re- 
spected and most capable in the conduct of 
their meetings. I am the rookie -of the 
board, with little to offer in the way of 
money or advice. But I know what I am 
there for: Iam a symbol, a mute symbol that 
says, "The white man has profound respect 
for the dignity of your personality and the 
integrity of your character, not because he 
thinks he ought to have, but because you 
command it." Perhaps, later, I can offer some 
counsel, for a Negro minister told me once, 


“In our struggle for advancement, don't let 


our efforts die from inbreeding.” 

Essentially, the Negro’s struggle Is for hu- 
man dignity. The signs and the demeanor 
that bespeak his subordination oppress his 
soul. If, tomorrow, he were given equal op- 
portunities in all areas of life, he might not 
take advantage of them immediately, but 
victory would be his—an ungrudging salute 
to his human dignity. 

The strongest show of resistance in the 
South occurred 80 miles from Columbus at 
Montgomery. The issue was not rights but 
res, The rear of a bus is as good as the 
front. But indignities resulted from keep- 
ing the races separate, Actually, separation 
was impossible, it was a symbol of separa- 
tion that the whites tried to preserve. The 
symbol was indignity. 

A Negro leader, in summing up the inci- 
dents in which his people have resorted to 
the courts, sald this: Tell our people that 
they can't, and we will show you that we 
can.” Negroes will continue their drive to 
strike down the signposts of their inferior- 
ity. They neither demand nor desire to be 
invited to the white ladies’ lawn parties, but 


_they do feel that they have a right to a 


dignified use of those public properties and 
privileges which all citizens hold in com- 
mon—a use without any symbols of humil- 
lat ion. 

The school problem is most vexing be- 
cause legal force has intervened. Yet it 
is not too late for moral force to be used. 
The Negro is fully aware of the complica- 
tions involved in mixed schools. The teach- 
ing standards and qualifications would have 
to be brought quickly into line, with dis- 
rupting effect. The positions of his teachers 
and principals would be jeopardized; the 
symbols of indignity removed could reap- 
pear in the demeanor of the children. 

As it is now, we are in tension because 
the 2 races have pitted 2 legal forces against 
each other, State against Federal. To the 
winner, there will be no sweetness of vic- 
tory and no peace—only an uneasy armistice. 
While these forces are in conflict, many 
forms of pressure are being used: physical, 
economic, political. And nobody wins, 

Each precinct will have to rely upon the 
moral force that Christianity and American 
democracy have generated. This requires 
close communication between the races, with 
the council table as the anvil and mutual 
good will as the hammer. We cannot predict 
where this creative contact will take us or 
what sort of racial pattern it will form. But 
right methods inevitably produce right re- 
sults. And we have learned, even from pres- 
ent international affairs, a lesson we memo- 
rized but never really practiced, that the only 
effective force left in the world is moral force. 
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As for the klansmen and their threats of 
violence, we do not fear them, we only pity 
them. God pity anyone who has to spread 
fear to be rid of fear, whose self-esteem Is 
so low that he has to flatten someone else 
to feel that he is upright. 

The White Citizens Councils are more for- 
midable, They are smart enough to know 
that physical force will backfire against 
them. They resort to political and economic 
pressure to attain their ends, But they, too, 
will run their course. 

Our greatest concern is with good citizens 
who create the climate of opinion, in their 
service clubs, in their coffee-break talks, in 
business transactions, in political decisions, 
in church affairs, in the management of the 
home. The heavy pressure we ministers feel 
comes from them. They elect the State of- 
ficials who vie with each other in proposing 
bizarre methods for strengthening segrega- 
tion. They furnish a Stars-and-Bars back- 
drop against which we have to speak cross- 
centered words of reconciliation. They lay 
upon us the pressures they feel all the time, 
everywhere, in the regular concourse of life, 
as though we were the real disturbers of 
the peace. There is little indignation ex- 
pressed over the klan or racial violence, just 
silence, cold, sweaty silence. The klan is 
the impassioned tip of the community’s re- 
fined prejudice, 

Why do we stay with it, why not leave the 
South that resists us? Well, we happen to 
love this land and we love the people who 
are offended with us. We are called to the 
section that nurtured us, knowing that only 
the southern accent can speak intimately on 
the issue. 

If the minister loses his sense of calling, 
he has nothing left to sustain him. The 
true prophet stays behind with his people, 
pleading, cajoling, lashing, their 
wounded spirits, praying out their prejudices, 
taking their blows of resentment upon his 
own back, loving and forgiving them. Hav- 
ing spoken, he must remain to bear the brunt 
of his own words. The profoundest lesson 
God ever taught us is that the evil of a sin 
is never abated until it spends itself upon 
the innocent and is absorbed by a heart of 
infinite understanding, 

A further question is: Why do we stay 
with the church when the strongest resist 
ance seems to come from our own people? 
If we expended the same effort and ingenuity 
in some other work, we would make an ample 
living. If we expressed our convictions 
through some special society organized to 
speak on this problem, we would receive the 
plaudits rather than the complaints of our 
constituency. 

Here is our answer: Of all the existing 
institutions, the church, even with its hu- 
manistic accretions, is the true means of a 
redemptive society and happiness among the 
races. Society's points of tension will find 
no permanent ease from those agencies that 
have no consciousness of a providential pat- 
tern or a divine concern for human conflict. 
With all our concentration upon making or 
altering our laws so that they are just, there 
must be some social organism that «toils 
without ceasing at the task of making or 
altering men, Some consecrated body of 
men must start this ethical ground swell 
that will initiate and defend the statutes 
of civil justice. < 

The race problem will endure as long as 
there are races, and it requires the devoted 
attention of a permanent institution. Of 
all the institutions we know—economic, po- 
litical, and soctal—the church, whose prime 
function is the revealing of Christ, is the 
only one that possesses the seeds of its own 
regeneration. The others, from their incep- 
tion, produce the seeds of their own de- 
struction. 

The church's weakness is caused by its hu- 
man composition, but its permanence is be- 
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cause it is God's. Paradoxically, it toughens 
under persecution, reverts to strength when 
it becomes weakest, waxes greater when it 
becomes smaller, grows militant when it 
loves peace, profits as it sacrifices, wanes 
under the excesses of success, but lives again 
as it dies. It is as inevitable as change, 
enduring as sin, as everlasting as God.. There 
can be no destruction of it from within or 
without. The church will always be as 
strong as it is self-critical. 

Happily, the ebb of complacency produces 
the flow of prophecy, the dry rot of sophis- 
tication invigorates the seeds of simplicity, 
the lull of contentment incites the outcries 
of dissatisfaction. The church is the con- 
science of society, the intangible controlling 
and quickening force of It. God willing, 
there I choose to remain, 
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Indiana Has New School Construction 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5,1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
which appeared in the Sunday Star, 
W: D. C., on May 26, 1957, en- 
titled “Indiana Has New School Con- 
struction Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Invvrana Has New SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLAN 


(By Phil Yeager) 

Indiana has a notion that it can get the 
schools it needs without any particular help 
from Uncle Sam. 

At least the Hoosiers have come up with 
an alternative to the Federgi aid concept— 
an alternative which, if it works, might set 
a pattern other States will want to follow, 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in the 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sluggish bond market and 
avoid the need for immediate big cash out- 
lays. 

A slashing of the legal redtape which ham- 
strings many States in contracting for new 
schools. 

Unique teamwork between designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the flexible, 
modern schools demanded by the future. 

Legislation begun by the Indiana General 
Assembly in 1955 and completed at the cur- 
rent session a few weeks ago laid the ground- 
work for the Indiana plan. 

Under the old system, a locality wanting a 
new school first acquired the necessary site, 
Then an architect drew plans for the school 
on speculation, If plans were approved by 
the school board, construction bids were 
asked. If and when bids were submitted 
within the desired financial limits, bonds 
were issued to finance the buliding. If the 
bonds sold, construction began. 

Many States today operate in that fashion, 

A PACKAGE DEAL 

Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
Wanting a new school advertises its intention 
to build with a description of what it wants. 
Bidders submit design and a construction bid 
combined, which cuts fees as well as costly 
construction corners. A single contract is 
let with a company which finances and 
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builds the school, even providing the site if 
necessary, Component parts of the school 
are made, and sometimes partially assembled, 
at the builder’s plant and shipped to the site 
where the school is erected. 

Construction time under the new system 
1s likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules, When the building 
is finished it is leased by the builder to the 
school board for a period of years, at the end 
of which time title passes to the appropriate 
school authority. 

Here is what the State Assembly did to get 
its plan set up. 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
quality, it passed an “offsite construction” 
act which permits the acquisition, assembly 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
the economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
gets around the inflexibility of function often 
associated with prefabrication by providing 
for use of “component parts“ which may be 
assembled according to need, location, size, 
ete. The parts can be made cheaply but 
meshed with any plans the school district 
may haye in mind. 

The law also authorizes the acquisition of 
plans, parts and construction in a “single 
package” contract. 

To ease financing problems, the Assembly 
passed a profit-and-lease“ act which au- 
thorizes private financing of new schools by 
permitting school boards to lease sites and 
bulldings through private corporationsfor- 
profit. 

Under this law, school boards contract with 
private groups to provide the site and school 
and, at the same time, arrange for their long- 
term lease. A “fair and reasonable” rental 
is allowed such groups, the rental being paid 
by local taxes. Leases may run anywhere up 
to 50 years, but when they expire the school 
becomes the property of the community 
School boards have the option of purchasing 
the facilities outright at any time, nominal 
penalties attaching only during the first 10 
years of the lease if the purchase takes place 
then. 

Four other States—Matine, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia and Wisconsin—are also authorized 
to make use of the lease-purchase principle. 
But none of them has advanced to the stage 
set by Indiana and, apparently, no other 
State has ventured into this kind of financ- 
ing. 

z NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 

A critical element in the success of the 
Indiana plan is the development of more 
economical, more flexible schools. In this 
respect, parallel endeavors by two of the 
Nation’s industrial giants, Republic Steel 
and United States Steel, are held highly 
significant. 

During the past few years the steel com- 
panies have been working with designers to 
create flexible prefabricated components 
which will permit quality construction of 
the cheaper schools desired. 

Republic has developed a pattern based 
structually on 3-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
modules; it is a flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits a choice of different building materials 
such as tile, brick, concrete block, and 
porcelain panel to suit the needs and finan- 
cial limitations of the builder. A United 
States Steel system is based on all-steel room 
units; it emphasizes more rapid construction 
and is somewhat cheaper to build. 

Republic is completing the first of its 
modular schools at Hymera, Ind. United 
States Steel has finished two, one at Gary 
and the other a parochial school at Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

In both systems costs range between 
$18,000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the 
national norm is around $30,000 or more. 

‘This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of construction time, is expected to more 
than compensate for whatever cost increase, 
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if any, comes out of Indiana's new private 
financing system. 
THERE ARE QUESTION MARKS 


The Indiana plan is not without its ques- 
tion marks. 

First, how would the system benefit the 
poorer areas of the country where need is 
greatest and the tax base lowest? 

Protagonists say that the actual cost to 
the community of the new component part 
type of school is markedly below going rates 
in any part of the country—an absolute 
saving factor. 

Meanwhile, the financing scheme puts a 
practical alternative at the disposal of small 
communities which cannot borrow the money 
or which do not have it on hand. Even in 
the larger communities it may make new 
schools financially possible. This Is because 
in many areas (Indiana is one of them) the 
market is glutted with low-interest obliga- 
tion bonds, or because the community has 
reached the legal limit of its borrowing 
power. 

The system involves no big lump requisi- 
tion of cash which major building programs 
usually require through a bond issue. Costs 
can be distributed among a number of finan- 
ciers. 

Finally, backers say, the Indiana plan may 
offer a lower and more flexible amortization 
schedule, 

Second, would the plan conform to the 
laws of other States? 

The answer is that in some places it un- 
doubtedly would not. Some State constitu- 
tions, for example, do not permit title to 
facilities used for public schools to be in the 
hands of ‘any owner but a governmental 


cy. 

However, legislation sometimes can solve 
the problem. In Wisconsin recently the 
State supreme court declared a school- 
lease plan invalid. Subsequent legislation 
smoothed the legal wrinkles. 

Third, will financiers be willing to get in- 
volved without Government insurance to 
minimimize the risks of having the school 
community's tax base depleted, impaired, or 
withdrawn? 

On this point there appears to be a differ- - 
ence of opinion. Some think it is unneces- 
sary or undesirable. Others, however, think 
that a kind of Federal insurance, similar to 
the guaranty provided on FHA or VA loans, 
will be needed to induce private lessor cor- 
porations to put up the money. The idea is 
to guard against recession, in which case tax 
revenues to support lease payments might 
dwindle, and to guard against political 
changes which might find a school board 
reluctant to continue arrangements made 
by its predecessor. 

It is reported that a delegation of inter- 
ested businessmen will be meeting with 
Members of Congress in the weeks ahead to 
draft legislation that would authorize Fed- 
eral insurance for such purposes. 

Among those who feel that a Federal insur- 
ance plan is needed, there seems to be & 
companion belief that if it can be obtained 
Indiana’s plan might well go over on a na- 
tional scale. 


Why Pick on Dixie? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “Why Pick on Dixie?” by Harold 
Varney, published in the July 1957 
issue of American Mercury magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wur Pick ON Dx? 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

A new and wonder formula for quick lit- 
10 Success is now emerging. The formula 
the simple one—easily within the reach of 
let Most uninspired plodder in American 
there Expressed in a single sentence it Is 

+ Damn the South. 
i So rapidly has this new literary fashion 
itself upon us that there is now 
Scarcely a publishing house or a national 
er Panne which does not have a dreary stable 
or packs grinding out anti-South treatises 
on m. The theme assails our ears nightly 
the airwaves via both radio and tele- 
It comes to us cloyingly in the dig- 
in iu columns of the New York Times or 
the more tobasco pages of Mr. Luce's 
Ww e. It is becoming a literary occupation. 

© are all becoming South-baiters. 

An incredible example of this new literary 
Magy Was displayed a short time ago on the 
by audience TV Climax show, sponsored 

One of the “big three” auto makers. 
bably 30 million TV viewers saw an im- 
Conible political story, “Stain of Honor,” 
rien ected by Adrian Spies. No TV fan could 
a from this performance without the in- 

Uctable impression that Southern poli- 
iet as a breed were a thoroughly bad 

t, with unmistakable overtones of insanity. 
tha, r intended or not, the fact remains 
with every Southern character in the play 
p the exception of the hero, who had re- 
—— his Southern heritage, was un- 

Pathetic. The only role of nobility in the 

Pll assigned to a Negro character. 

ch a play—and it is only a sample of 
1 dreadful tripe which is now on display 
pla and malevolent. It attempts to 
ce the Claghorn stamp on all Southern 
Political leaders. Its effect is to fan hate 
Tha cen Northern and Southern Americans. 
Pelles that the message is not spelled 
that it is conveyed by innuendo and 
makers, the heavy lines of caricature— 
on it all the more deadly in its impact 
Go mass mind. 
— the rounds of the second -· run movie 
t circuit at this time are three hit pic- 
Gian Stressing southern themes. These are 
oe Baby Doll, and Written on the Wind, 
Per Giant, which is based upon the Edna 
ber book of the same name, Time declares 
Was the book from which the screenplay 
that Tatected. “bellowed from the bookstalls 
01 Texas in modern times is a microcosm 
Materialism, a noisome social compost of 
Anm bony is crass and sick and cruel in 
e.” 
as though not as wholehearted in its malice 
the Ferber original, the story which 
ton © Stevens directed for the movies is one 
tinuous preachment against Texans. 
ina’ are pilloried as cruel and inhuman in 
treatment of the Mexicans, They are 
Sym: as vulgar and devoid of the human 
Pathies which characterize Northern 
— A mounting atmosphere of dis- 
Al Pervades the whole screenplay. 
though nowhere stated bluntly, the 
pla e comes through in every scene of the 
y, and particularly in the pumped-up 
Te ught finale. That message is that 
len aren't on the same emotional wave- 
igue writ the rest of us. It is a tech- 
Ne which Hollywood perfected in its de- 
the ent of Germans and Japanese during 
late war. The vast Giant audience rises 
irom its plush seats with the inevitable 
aeteotype that Texans simply aren't good 


* another picture, Written on the Wind, 
Unpleasant southerner stereotype is not 
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quite so clear. Some sympathetic southern 
characters are allowed to enter the cast. 
The main action is in New York rather than 
in the Deep South. But in the central 
story line, the neurotic, wastrel protagonist 
who snatches Lauren Bacall from the clean- 
cut boy of the plot is—you have guessed 
it—the inevitable Texas oilman. Audiences 
all over the United States are now engaged 
in a collective emotional wallow, hating the 
Texan. 

But the most malicious caricature of the 
South is given by Baby Doll, which Cardinal 
Spellman described as “revolting” and mor- 
ally repellent." 

Baby Doll is slanted cynically at the To- 
bacco Road northern theater-going public. 
Its action takes place in Mississippi among a 
weird collection of unbelievable “Deep 
South” whites. The heroine, Baby Doll, is 
a near-cretin and a slut. Her middle-aged 
husband is a creep. They live together in 
one of the most nauseous situations ever de- 
picted on the American screen. The most 
nearly normal character in the picture (all 
of the cast are fugitives from Krafft-Ebbing) 
is, of course, the northern outsider to whose 
obscene arms Baby Doll flees. 

The whole story leaves a sickening savor 
in the viewer's mouth. 

These three unpleasant examples are cited, 
not because they are any worse than other 
treatments of the South which Hollywood 
has ground out. What is noteworthy in 
them is that they represent a trend which 
seems to be dominating large areas of the 
communications media of the country. It 
is the trend to defame and defoul the com- 
posite picture of the southern American 
which Is in the people's mind. It is the 
trend to libel 46 million Americans who hap- 
pen to live south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
and to hold them up to national contempt. 

‘This lynch spirit against the South is eyi- 
dent throughout the public opinion field, as 
registered by the various media. It is evident 
in book publishing houses which have 
discovered that a novel, such as Lettie Ham- 
lett Rogers’ Birthright, which draws a hor- 
rifying likeness of the best families of the 
South while sobbing tearfully over the 
wrongs of the Negro, will sensationally out- 
sell any book about the South which presents 
white southern characters as ordinary, de- 
cent-spirited Americans. 

It is evident in magazine publishing offices 
which, with a uniformity now becoming al- 
most compulsive, invariably give their as- 


» signments of stories about the South to race- 


obscessed foreigners like Gunnar Myrdal or 
Alan Paton, or to unrepresentative southern- 
ers like Hodding Carter, Harry S. Ashmore, 
Lillian Smith, Robert P. Warren, Mark F. 
Ethridge—men and women who have 
achieved a quick, synthetic popularity among 
northern South-haters by affecting the pose 
of the “reasonable southerner.“ True experts 
on the South, such as Virginius Dabney, 
James J. Kilpatrick, Clifford Dowdey, James 
G. Stahlman, Jonathan Daniels, James F. 
Byrnes, Luther H. Hodges, are seldom if ever 
published in the mass circulation northern 
slicks. It is evident that most northern 
editors are little interested in the southern 
state of mind, but only in its denunciation. 
When the brightest star in the southern 
literary constellation, Nobel prize winner Wil- 
liam Faulkner, wrote a 2-page letter to a 
national weekly defending the attitude of the 
South, a deep stunned silence engulfed him. 
He has been invited to write no more articles 
on the South for the northern magazines. 
Television is another medium which ap- 
pears to have joined wholeheartedly in the 
anti-South brainwashing. Occasionally, a 
spokesman for the southern attitude is re- 
luctantly Included in a panel program or a 
discussion or interview show. When this is 
done, the announcer or interviewer is cer- 
tain to make it plain, directly or indirectly, 
that the station disassociates itself com- 
pletely from the views of the speaker. The 
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bias of the station is so obvious as to nullify 
any gain in understanding which might re- 
sult from the presentation of a southerner, 
The staffs of the network news interpreters, 
headed by such left-leaners as Edward R. 
Murrow and Chet Huntley, are unanimously 
anti-South, 

The only time when an influential network 
discussion program attempted to give a fair 
break to the South was during the late la- 
mented career of the Facts Forum. The 
Forum was continually harassed during its 
life by liberal pressure before the FCC to 
have it thrown off the air. It was smeared 
in exposés charging rightism in such leftiat 
magazines as the Reporter, ete. It was cited 
before the Internal Revenue Bureau. In- 
stead of welcoming this opportunity, in the 
American tradition of fair play, to hear this 
dissenting voice, the South baiters thought 
only in terms of suppression. 

The climate of opinion in the North is 
similarly saturated against the South by 
most of the effective and well-financed or- 
ganizational molders of public opinion. All 
the foundations stand in solid ranks, with 
their billions, in determined opposition to 
the traditional southern viewpoint. Instead 
of providing a forum for the honest discus- 
sion of southern issues, the foundations have 
underwritten a controversial organization in 
the South, the Southern Regional Council, 
which is staffed by southerners who have 
unreservedly accepted northern opinion pat- 
terns. The council, in a dignified way, is 
the clearinghouse of most of the Indoctrina- 
tion of the South which is now in furious 
progress by northern agencies. 

In the last 3 years, the council has re- 
ceived a total of $445,000 from the Fund 
for the Republic of the Ford Foundation. 
The council has also been on the receiving 
end of sizable funds from the William C. 
Whitney Foundation, the Field Foundation, 
the Doris Duke Foundation, the Marion As- 
coli Pund, the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
and others, More militant organizations in 
the field of South baiting which have re- 
ceived Fund of the Republic money are the 
legal defense fund of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple ($50,000), the Urban League ($50,000), 
the Commission on Race and -Housing 
($118,954). 

All of these agencies are engaged in the 
determined task of discrediting in national 
public opinion the recognized leaders and 
spokesmen of the South, 

The great national organizations which 
represent important occupational and re- 
ligious belief blocs are, to an appalling ex- 
tent, also enlisted in this indiscriminate 
“damn the South” drive. The South's right 
to observe its own folkways is being assailed 
on platform and in print by such potent 
national groups as the National Education 
Association, the National Parent-Teachers 
Association, the AFL-CIO, the League of 
Women Voters, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and the clearinghouse of affiliated civil lib- 
erties organization, the National Council of 
Churches, the denominational secretariat of 
most of the church bodies, and many others. 
Even the national spokesmen of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Committees 
make discreet political noises directed 
against the South on appropriate occasions. 

Under this high-level prompting, Indoc- 
trination against the South is slowly blanket- 
ing most of the opinion-influencing agen- 
cies of the North. It is being taught openly 
in the classrooms of the public schools, and 
in many of the private ones. It permeates 
the newer textbooks and teaching aids which 
are given to the teacher. It is slipped slyly 
into the children’s books and the comic 
strips. It is the theme of impressive semi- 
nars in the colleges and universities. It 
is being preached from the pulpits of reli- 
gious liberals, proclaimed from the lecture 
platform and the women's club stage, re- 


it | 
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iterated ad nauseum at Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and other business-club lunchéons. 
It saturates the northern press. The fair- 
minded American, seeking honest light on 
the southern question, finds himself asphyxi- 
ated in a suffocating fog of indoctrination 
and propaganda. 

No such private war of spite and calumny 
has been directed against a minority of 
fellow Americans since the days of the Mor- 
mon persecutions. 

It is inevitable, in such an atmosphere of 
all-pervading malice, that the people of the 
South are beginning to feel themselves out- 
siders in the national family. Thanks to 
sentority southerners still wield a potent in- 
fluence over the committees of the Senate 
and House, but there their influence ends. 
They have lost the battle of national public 
opinion. Under this bludgeoning, the Deep 
South has become a sort of American Sudet- 
enland—a deep fault of explosive political 
unhappiness and humiliation threatening 
our national unity. 

Who has done this to the South? Cer- 
tainly, this recrudescence of antisouthern 
animosity is not something which has just 
happened spontaneously in the North. The 
average northerner has no particular dislike 
of the southern American, although he may 
be conscious of certain surface differences. 
If, today, he is supporting movements and 
leaders which are engaged in all-out anti- 
southernism, it is because he is reacting un- 
thinkingly to the propaganda that is filling 
the airwaves and the public prints. This 
propaganda emanates from a relatively small 
group of northern liberals. This group is 
willing to revive all of the sectional hates 
and passions which were buried almost a 
hundred years ago in the Civil War, in order 
to serve their own ignoble purposes of power. 

Briefly stated, the men and women who 
are behind the anti-South drive are the fa- 
miliar figures who, in other fields, have been 
trying since the days of Roosevelt to remake 
America in the image of their one-world, 
one-race ideology. It is the same inglorious 
crowd which has committed the United 
States to the United Nations, and to UNESCO 
and to the Mrs. Roosevelt-written Covenant 
of Human Rights. It is the same crowd 
which hounded Bob Taft to his grave, which 
humiliated MacArthur, which has declared 
political vendettas against Jenner and Mc- 
Carthy and Knowland, and which is still 
unconvinced of the guilt of Alger Hiss. 

To these resourceful schemers, the South, 
with its deep-running conservationism and 
with its unshaken Anglo-Saxon traditions, 
was an obstacle which had to be removed. 
Its leaders must be discredited as political 
pariahs, its way of life must be held up to 
public detestation and ridicule. 

What better instrument was there to di- 
rect against the South than the Negro ques- 
tion? Americans, both northerners and 
southerners alike, have long felt a sense of 
national guilt over the Negro, and there has 
been general agreement that inherited dis- 
criminations must be gradually abolished. 
The fact that the South was doing something 
about it made little difference to the doc- 
trinaire liberals whose book called for a 
political jehad against southern conserva- 
tism. It was determined to use the Negro 
issue as a smashing club against the South, 
to compel immediate compliance with the 
blueprints of “one world” liberalism. 

What assured liberal success in this 
undertaking was the political potency of the 
northern Negro vote. An organization such 
as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which has always 
been under left liberal (before World War 
II, even Communist) influence, offered itself 
as a ready-made instrument for this pur- 
pose. The NAACP could direct terrific in- 
fluence upon northern politicians, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, by threatening re- 
prisals by the Negro voters. The 6 million 
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northern Negro voters, acting as a bullet 
bloc, could easily decide the outcome of a 
Presidential election. They meant the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in the 
hairline outcome of many a House or eyen 
Senate election in the North. No ambitious 
politician, who wanted to stay alive, would 
willingly affront such a balance of power. 

Commencing sometime in the early 1940's 
and taking on accelerated speed as the years 
passed, we have seen the spectacle of an 
almost bandwagon rush of northern poli- 
ticlans to the NAACP side in local and 
national elections. The pressure of the local 
politicians, who get out the vote, upon in- 
dividual Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
ington, became terrific. From a dominant 
place in the legislative picture, which they 
had enjoyed in coalition with conservative 
Republicans throughout the Taft-Wherry 
period of Republican leadership, the south- 
ern legislators have now sunk into a sad 
status of isolation. Through their control 
of committees they can exercise some re- 
straining influence upon the speed of the 
antisouthern measures, But they can no 
longer check them. Republicanism under 
Eisenhower, and Democracy under Adlai 
Stevenson and Walter Reuther, are sternly 
against them. 

In a period in which the South is no longer 
feared politically, it has ceased to be re- 
spected intellectually or socially. It has 
become the butt of mediocrity in literature, 
in journalism, on the screen and over the 
air waves. It has become the whipping boy 
of every political and journalistic demagogue 
who is seeking an easy road to quick success. 
Enlistment in the anti-South hate campaign 
is the surest pathway for the unscrupulous 
to win the great claque of liberalism to fur- 
ther his career. 

It is a shameful episode in the history of 
our times. It is also a disastrous experience 
for Americans. At an historic juncture when 
the hostility of the American people should 
be channeled exclusively against our enemies 
at home and abroad, liberalism has detoured 
us into a hate drive against other Americans, 
At a time when tolerance has become almost 
a national religion, the tolerance high priest- 
hood is itself launched on one of the most 
intolerant smear campaigns in the annals 
of propaganda, 

America, in releasing the antisouthern 
hate waves, is weakening our most precious 
possession—the unity of the American peo- 
ple. It will not be easy to recapture it after 
the present dementia is past. 
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States Protest Substitution of Personal 
Ideas for Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp editorial 
correspondence entitled “States Protest 
Substitution of Personal Ideas for Laws,” 
written by W. D. Workman, Jr., one of 
South Carolina's most able and re- 
spected newsmen, and published in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


June 5 


STATES PROTEST SUBSTITUTION OF Paso 
IDEAS For Laws 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


Cotums1a, June 1.—Bit by bit, the States 
of the South are making out a bill of pat 
ticulars against the present thinking of the 
United States Supreme Court in fields which 
go far beyond questions of race relations. 

Three States already have documen' 
their grievances against the Court with de- 
tailed statements, and other Southern States 
have similar charges under legislative con- 
sideration. Florida was the first State to 
make out a general case against the pattern 
of recent Supreme Court decisions, and it 
did so by way of a concurrent resolution 
adopted last August and signed by Gov. Le“ 
Roy Collins. 

Then came the Georgia Legislature with 4 
resolution which likewise enumerated the 
grievances against the Court and went to 
the extreme of proposing the impeachment 
of those Supreme Court Justices who had 
taken part in decisions which, in the eyes 
of Georgia legislators, subverted the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (A similar res- 
olution has been introduced in the Sout? 
Carolina General Assembly and is under 
study by the judicial committee of the house 
of representatives.) 

Now comes the Legislature of Alabama. 
with a second “nullification” resolution 
which this time is not restricted to the 
school desegregation issue, but which speci- 
fies other instances of alleged impropriety bY 
the Supreme Court. 

It may be significant that most of the 
Supreme Court decisions objected to bY 
these Southern States arose outside thé 
South (except for the school segregation 
cases). Perhaps the strategy of this pro- 
cedure incorporates the hope that non“ 
Southern States will see their own sover- 
eignty at stake and rally to the cause 
States’ rights on grounds other than rac 

In any event, a serious indictment is grad- 
ually shaping up against the high Court, 9 
evidenced by these representative excerpts 
from the Florida resolution: 

“(1) By decisions rendered May 17, 1954 
(in the school segregation cases), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States denied t? 
the sovereign States of the American Union 
the power to regulate public education bY 
the use of practices first declared constitu- 
tional by the State of Massachusetts, adop 
by the Congress, approved by the Executive. 
affirmed and reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and practiced by States 
for more than a céntury.” 

“(2) In a decision rendered May 21, 1956. 
in Railway Employees Department, AFL et 
al v, Robert L. Hanson, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that a union-shoP 
agreement negotiated between certain rail- 
roads and certain organizations of employee 
of such railroads which had been author 
by an act of the Congress superseded th® 
right-to-work provisions of the Constitution 
of the State of Nebraska and the State stat- 
utes enacted pursuant thereto.” 

“(3) By a decision rendered January 16, 
1956, Danton George Rea v. United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that it was within the power 
the Federal Courts to enjoin an officer 
the executive department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from testifying in the courts of the 
State of New Mexico in a criminal prosecu- 
tion of one charged with a violation of = 
statute of that State prohibiting the pos- 
session of marihuana.” 

(4) By a decision rendered April 2, 1958. 
in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve 
Nelson, the Supreme Court of the U. 
States has declared that, so long as the 
present Federal law providing punishment 
for sedition exists, the sovereign State 
Pennsylvania and those 41 of her sister States 
who have enacted laws against sedition, are 
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Without power to enforce their statutes 
lives for the purpose of preserving the 
Who and safety of their citizens from those 
the Would by force and violence overthrow 
Government of the United States, the 
tes themselves, or any of their political 
Subdivisions.” 
in (5) In a decision rendered April 23, 1956, 
of udson Griffin et al. v. People of the State 
Illinois, the Supreme Court of the United 
tes held that the due process and equal 
Uni lon clauses of the Constitution of the 
Mane States rendered illegal the imprison- 
das t of one charged with armed robbery and 
y convicted in the trial court of Illinois, 
f des the State of Illinois provided the de- 
t. free of charge, a transcript of the 
s a al of his 
conviction.” to be used in an appeal o; 
in 50 By a decision rendered April 9, 1988, 
cat arry Slochower v. Board of Higher Edu- 
ion of the City of New York, the Supreme 
t of the United States held that the city 
of ew York had violated the Constitution 
ae United States by the summary dis- 
to Ze of a public employee who had refused 
Wan TT questions relative to his commu- 
the © activities and claimed the benefit of 
5 Phas amendment to the Constitution in 


In the light of those decisions said the 
Legislature of Florida, it is evident that the 
ot eme Court “has entered upon a policy 

Substituting the personal and individual 
the ot the members of the Court as to what 
be Constitution of the United States should 
Poli. * * The personal, social, economic and 
8 ideas of the members of the Supreme 
the of the United States do not constitute 
of ber criterion for the admeasurement 
— rights or the powers of the several 

nts of the Federal Government or 

Tights of individual citizens.” 
those observations, the Florida Legis- 

27 5 added this sentiment: 

È Wise and beneficient men may make 
da es in the Constitution that are benefi- 
in the light of changing conditions, 
May, with equal propriety, make 
es which will destroy the rights of the 
tuted * * * while disobedience to consti- 
is authority is the mother of anarchy, it 
supi history of freemen that they will not 
inely permit government to become the 

7 iS the people, and will never yield 
Dune . . to any group of 


The Nonsense About Depreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


IN OF INDIANA 
THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Pi CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
in thes mous consent to have printed 
whic Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
h appeared in the Journal of Com- 
Mi € and Commercial of New York on 
Onday, May 27, 1957, entitled “Let's 
D the Nonsense About Depreciation.” 
Was ere being no objection, the article 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
8 Stor THE NONSENSE ABOUT DEPRECIATION 
: (By Eric Ridder, publisher) 
a time has come to take depreciation 
of politics, 
ten unrein too much nonsense has been writ- 
ot and spoken on this subject. Reformers 
Various shades have joined hands with 
nists in a campaign to malign the busi- 
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ness drive for a modernization of deprecia- 
tion practices as an attempted raid on the 
Treasury; as a grab; as a thinly veiled quest 
for subsidies by big business; or worse. 

Ignorance reached a new peak during the 
recent congressional hearings on accelerated 
depreciation, which is merely one phase of 
the problem—and not even the most im- 
portant one. 

Business wants greater freedom on depre- 
ciation. Business has a right to such greater 
freedom, particularly since nobody has to get 
hurt as a result. 2 

This is not a fight for continuance of the 
wartime system of accelerated 5-year amor- 
tization for defense or defense-supporting 
facilities. 

It is a fight for a system of true flexibility 
in the determination of depreciation sched- 
ules. These determinations are not a tax 
collector's job; they are one of top manage- 
ments major responsibilities and, as such, 
have a direct and important bearing on the 
continuance of prosperity. 

Let us not forget that the current tax 
treatment of depreciation was invented“ in 
1934 because the administration then in 
power needed extra revenue. It was strictly 
an emergency baby—and should never have 
been permitted to linger on after the big 
depression was over. 

Depreciation is Just as much a cost of 
doing business as meeting the weekly payroll, 

It is nonsense to claim that the taxpayer 
is being robbed if industry is allowed to 
decide how quickly it wants to write off 
such capital expenditures. As long as it 
can be safely presumed that even 5, 10, or 20 
years from now, 100 still will equal 100— 
and not 110 or 90—it is obvious that no 
businessman gets a “gift” if he decides to 
write certain capital items off faster than 
the tax collector thinks he ought to. 

To be sure, there will be lags“ in tax 
collections—but in the end, the Govern- 
ment receiyes the same amount of taxes, 
barring changes in the tax rate, regardless 
of whether an item is written off faster or 
more slowly. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, in 
his recent appearance before a Senate com- 
mittee, admitted frankly that the lag in tax 


revenues created by faster writeoffs really . 


is nothing to worry about. I agree with Mr. 
Humphrey on this 100 percent. 

The only argument of any validity against 
flexible depreciation is that the Government 
may have to borrow money temporarily that 
otherwise would have come in the form of 
higher corporate taxes. Of course, it has to 
pay interest for such money—under current 
conditions at a rate of about 314 percent. 

Secretary Humphrey has figured out that 
wartime accelerated depreciation since 1950 
has cost the administration some $3 billion 
in interest charges which will not be recov- 
ered at a later date. I believe his figure 
probably is too high, but that does not really 
matter here. He does not like such interest 
charges—and we can't really blame him for 
this attitude, As a businessman—and one 
of the ablest in the country at that—it irks 
Mr. Humphrey not to be able to recover such 
“cost” items. That is why he objects to 
anything but the application of accelerated 
depreciation to strictly military projects. 

Again I find myself in perfect agreement 
with Mr. Humphrey, But, at the same time, 
I have news for him: Actually, this is one 
time when he can have his cake and eat it 
too. 
There is no cause to throw out the sound 
principle of flexible depreciation for this 
reason; Such a system does not have to cost 
the Government anything at all—in interest 
charges. 

It is actually quite simple to adjust de- 
preciation practices to the requirements of 
an expanding economy, instead of clinging 
to the archaic concept of a mature econ- 
omy that pervaded our thinking in the 
thirties, 
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If there is a genuine desire to modernize 
depreciation in the interest—not of a few 
businessmen—but in the interest of the 
whole economy, there are at least two ways 
in which this can be done without costing 
the Government a single dime in interest 
costs. 

If there is no such desire, then. by all 
means, let’s call a spade a shovel and use it 
to bury the principles of our economic 
system. 

It is easy enough to determine, in each in- 
dividual case, the tax lag that will arise 
when a company wants to speed up the 
amortization of capital assets. 

Approximately half the difference between 
the old slow depreciation and the desired 
taster writeoff represents the tax lag 
which presymably would have to be financed 
through borrowing if collection is delayed. 

This could be done—cost free for the Gov- 
ernment—through the issuance of non-in- 
terest-bearing, negotiable Government bonds 
to be purchased and paid for by the com- 
panies taking faster depreciation in the 
amounts involved from year to year. 

Or, even more simply, it could be done 
by applying a 3% percent higher tax rate 
on that part of a company’s earnings that 
would be taxed away under the old depre- 
ciation setup but becomes an allowable de- 
duction claimed as depreciation in any par- 
ticular year. 

To be sure, some technical problems may 
arise, particularly if the first alternative is 
used. But they would be minor. f 

The big point I want to make is that such 
a system would be of great benefit to the 
whole economy. And here is why: Capital 
thus freed for immediate employment by 
private Industry can earn perhaps 3 times as 
much as the 3½ percent extra tax or the cost 
of a non-interest-bearing Government bond 
on a discount basis. 


Assistant Postmaster Charles J. Eginton 
Retires From Brooklyn, N. Y., Post 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

a loyal and valued employee of the post 

office in Brooklyn has just retired, and 

I should like to pay tribute to him by in- 

cluding this announcement of the retire- 

ment of Assistant Postmaster Charles J. 

Eginton. 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTER CHARLES J. EGINTON 
RETRES From BROOKLYN, N. Y., Post 
OFFICE 
Postmaster Edward J. Quigley, of Brooklyn, 

N. Y. today announced the retirement of 

his assistant, Charles J. Eginton, after com- 

pletion of over 44 years of postal service. 
Mr, Eginton, a lifetime resident of thé Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn, entered the postal 
service when he was 19 years of age as a sub- 
carrier in 1913. He served in many capaci- 
ties including that of distributing mall on 
the old horse-drawn trolley cars of Brooklyn. 

In 1924 he was promoted from a clerk to 

his first supervisory position. Thereafter he 

served in varied supervisory assignments un- 
der the direction of nine postmasters. In 

1955 Postmaster Quigley selected Mr. Egin- 

ton from his staff, to become his operational 

assistant. During his term of office he en- 
gineered and placed into operation many 
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innovations which produced an improved and 
expanding service. 

Charlie, as he was known to his host of 
postal friends, remarked at a luncheon given 
in his tribute, “that the greatest honor an 
American can have, besides serving in the 
Armed Forces, is to assist in the operation 
of his country's business.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Eginton have long awaited this retirement, 
and will move to a cottage in Greenwood 
Lake, N. J., which was purchased 20 years 
ago in anticipation of this event. 

Postmaster Edward J. Quigley in saying 
farewell to his assistant, remarked that 
“Charlie represents the career officials in 
Government service who are energetic, capa- 
ble, and dedicated servants.” The oppor- 
tunities under civil service to date can match, 
and in many instances exceed, private 
industry. 


Constitution Makers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled Constitution Makers,” 
from the Anderson (S. C.) Free Press of 
May 30, 1957. The editorial deals with 
the subject of the Supreme Court alter- 
ing the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION MAKERS 

Former Governor James F. Byrnes’ state- 
ment that “if the Supreme Court can alter 
the Constitution by its decisions, then five 
men—a majority of the Court—can make the 
Court a constitution maker instead of a con- 
stitution defender“ should have, and we be- 
lieve must have, aroused the members of the 
Ohio Bar Association to the danger confront- 
ing this country now. 

As he usually does, Mr. Byrnes gave solid 
reasons for making his statement. He cited 
instances to show where the Court is exercis- 
ing new powers without the public knowing 
that they are new. These new powers, he 
said, “are being exercised to destroy local 
governments.” 

One of the cases cited by Mr. Byrnes was 
the Slochower case in New York City, The 
board of education of New York City had 
dismissed Slochower from a college faculty 
in the city of New York for claiming the 
fifth amendment when called before a con- 
gressional committee investigating national 
security to answer questions regarding past 
membership in the Communist Party. The 
dismissal was affirmed by the highest court 
of New York State but reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“How long.“ Mr. Byrnes asked the Ohio 
bar members, “can local government survive 
in the State of Ohio if, by State statute, you 


cannot declare that your children shall not 


be taught by a Communist or by a man who 
refuses to tell whether he is or is not a Com- 
munist?” That's a good question. 

Mr. Byrnes said that a teacher has the 
right to claim the protection of the fifth 
amendment if he fears his answers will in- 
criminate him “but the people of Ohio and 
every other State have the right to say that 
such a man is unfit to teach their children.” 

Another case cited by Mr. Byrnes was the 
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Nelson case, which the Camden News has 
discussed on several occasions. In this case 
the Supreme Court held invalid a Pennsyl- 
vania State law which prohibits the knowing 
advocacy of the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and violence. 

He also discussed the decisions in segrega- 
tion cases and in dealing with them he spoke 
most forcefully. 

“When the Court included such great Jus- 
tices as Taft, Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone,“ 
said Mr. Byrnes, it declared in Gong Lim v. 
Rice (275 U. S. 78), in a unanimous opin- 
ion, written by Chief Justice Taft, that segre- 
gation in public schools had been ‘many 
times decided to be within the constitutional 
power of the State legislatures to settle with- 
out interference of the Federal courts under 
the Federa! Constitution.’ " 

He also said that the Court, speaking 
through the great Chief Justice Hughes, had 
said in another case that the question could 
“no longer be considered an open one.“ 

“The doctrine of stare decises,” said Mr. 
Byrnes, is not a sacred one; but when a case 
involving an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion was decided in 1896 and that interpre- 
tation is sustained by the Court's decisions 
over a period of 60 years, we should be able 
to rely upon it as the law.” 

While Mr. Byrnes did not say so, he could 
have said that the former decisions were 
made by great Justices, men learned in the 
law who were not appointed to the Court 
because of their political beliefs, but because 
they were of the judicial stature. 

Mr. Byrnes has rendered great service to 
the people in the past, and he is rendering 
it now in getting the South's viewpoint heard 
in high places over the Nations Some weeks 
back he spoke before the Vermont Bar Asso- 
ciation, and then last week before the Ohio 
Bar Association. We hope he has many more 
engagements of this nature, because we be- 
lieve that these appearances are helping to 
awaken the people of this country to the 
danger that confronts them in the recent 
trend of the Supreme Court. (Camden 
News.) 

(Eprror’s notre.—Although it was not men- 
tioned in the above editorial, Mr. Byrnes also 
spoke before the Illinois Bar Association's 
Lincoln Day dinner earlier this year. The 
Illinois and Ohio Bar Associations are two 
of the largest such organizations in the Na- 
tion, and in addressing these groups Byrnes 
reached many hundreds of the best informed 
legal minds in the country, including State 
supreme court judges and possibly some of 
the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court.) 


Jury Trials in Civil Rights Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence: 

Jory TRIALS IN CIVIL RIGHTS CasrsS—AMEND- 
ING OF SENATE BILL LAUDED AS STEP TOWARD 
INJECTING REASON INTO CONFLICT 

J (By David Lawrence) 

It was a wise move on the part of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee this week to 
recommend that jury trials be provided by 
law in contempt cases arising out of the en- 
forcement of civil rights. It will do more 
to help the cause of public understanding 
on the integration-segregation issue and 
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similar questions than anything the Con- 
gress or the courts haye done thus far. 

This is because the action by the Senat® 
committee comes at a time when emotion 
has been substituted for reason in many 
parts of both the North and the South in 
dealing with matters of law and constitu- 
tional rights. 

A dramatic example was the case last week 
in Montgomery, Ala., when a white jury ac 
quitted two white men who were defendants 
in a case involving the dynamiting of a Negro 
church. No one was injured, but pro 
was damaged. It was apparent from the way 
the case was summed up by the prosecuting 
attorney and defense counsel that the issues 
were presented in the background of current 
antagonisms. Although the defendants 
signed a confession, the claim was made later 
that it had been irregularly processed that 
it wasn't made at police headquarters but in 
a hotel room under circumstances which led 
to the expression of many doubts. 

This correspondent spent the weekend in 
Alabama and talked to many people about 
the integration question. Notwithstanding 
the individual beliefs of citizens generally: 
it is fair to say that many people who are on 
the antisegregation side were shocked by the 
verdict of the jury at Montgomery. Yet, in 
some respects the verdict wasn't surprising: 
AS one man in the South put it, “Why 
should not 12 men in Alabama express th 
feelings in a verdict, when 9 sociologists, on 
the Supreme Court do the same thing?” 

Reference was made specifically to some ot 
the recent cases of rape committed by Ne- 
groes against white women, cases in which 
confessions were duly recorded and guilt 
plainly established, only to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States reverse such ver 
dicts on technicalities and allow the defends 
ants to go free. 

Emotionalism has brought a state of ten- 
sion that is not going to be cured by any 
provision of law denying jury trials merely 
because the privilege has been or might be 
abused. While contempt committed inside 
a courtroom has always been punishable DY 
a judge without a jury trial, and attempt 
to violate directly the terms of an injunction 
are ordinarily within the power of a judge 
alone to punish, the real issue is whether thé 
judge’s injunctions can be stretched to cover 
crimes committed outside the courtroom 
itself that normally are tried by juries. 

It is better, therefore, for Congress to ert 
on the side of caution and to put faith and 
trust in the people in all sections of the 
country, rather than to assume in advance 
that they cannot be trusted in the jury box. 
To apply such faith is to follow the path of 
reason as against emotionalism. 

For the racial questions are far from 
settled, and those persons who think that 
by the order of any court, the people of the 
South or of any other section will approve 
en edict which they honestly believe is not 
constitutional just do not understand the 
workings of human nature. The crusade, for 
instance, against the 18th amendment on 
prohibition—the willful disregard of the pro- 
visions of the law by millions of people— 
showed clearly that a reform which isn’t sold 
to the people in advance by thorough under- 
standing isn’t accepted just because it 15 
solemnly proclaimed as the law of the land. 

It’s a condition rather than a theory which 
confronts the Nation in dealing with the 
racial question which now has begun to pre- 
sent problems in all parts of the country: 
and not just in the South. Violente 
not solve it, nor will coercion by broad in- 
jJunctive orders of the courts. An adjus 
society has to come voluntarily out of the 
processes of reason, 

The amendment to the law which would 
grant jury trials in contempt cases involv- 
ing alleged crimes is bound to assist the 
cause of reason. It puts the responsibility 
squarely upon the people to see to it that 
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jury trials are fairly conducted and fairly 
Tesolved. 


There are, of course, extremists on both 


Their number will diminish, how- 
ever, only as a sense of fairness develops 
5 the application of reason instead of 

lolence. That’s why the grant of a jury 

in criminal contempt cases would be 

a progressive step toward a better under- 

Standing of the responsibilities of citizen- 

P. But if Congress, on the other hand, 

deny jury trials, far more ground will 

lost than gained in the emotionally com- 

plicated, if not presently unsolved, problem 
Sociology and Government. 


The Lessons of Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Wednesday, June 5,1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, to see 
thiselves as others see us is not always 

© most pleasant experience. Yet it 

uld seem the better part of wisdom 
5 us to be aware of some, at least, out- 

de reactſons. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 


lude herewith an article from the. 


Es hester Guardian Weekly of May 30 


Alistair Cooke entitled "The Lessons 
of Formosa.” : 
THE Lessons oF FORMOSA 
(By Alistair Cooke) 
and Yore, May 27—The American press 
riot Congress have been stung by Friday's 
Pil, T’al-pei to consider the worth of for- 
aid, the unloved lot of the proconsul, 
sold the precarious relations of the American 
ler with the peoples of the many coun- 
in which he stands on guard. 
thot them all, Formosa was thought to be 
on! most unshakable of America’s allies, if 
y because, 100 miles from the Chinese 
unist empire, she can least afford a 
5 W of independence. Chiang Kai-shek's 
tionalist Government is shored up there. 
600 helpless Formosans have been braced by 
5 000 troops trained by 2,000 American 
f rs and men. One billion dollars worth 
eoofimertean aid has revived the island's 
viata d. and every anxious Formosan has 
the le proof of Uncle Sam's protection in 
Nest. ng patrol of the United States 7th 
1 that the panic of the first dispatches 
cl Cooled off, the facts that emerge are 
ear and forbidding. No fewer than 33,000 
a Chiang’s troops were required to suppress 
riot that began with one eomplaining 
Widow and @ placard, and ended with the 
festuction of the United States Embassy, 
tion g of the United States Informa- 
Center, the stoning of the Nationalist 
ore Minister and the United States Am- 
col or, and the flight ọf the American 
ony to safe hiding. 
a Sequence of events that led to these 
peorders is deceptively simple. But the 
ot mpting of them is not. On the evening 
11 March 20 an American master sergeant, 
by ne 8 miles outside T’ai-pel, was warned 
his wife that a Chinese was watching her 
a shower, The sergeant loaded a pistol 
Went outside. The man came at him 
& metal rod and the sergeant fired. 
his man stumbled, and the sergeant told 
the zute to call the Formosan police and 
came merican Army police. When the man 
e on again the sergeant fired and killed 
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him, This account was accepted by the 
court-martial, and the sergeant was released. 

It was an American court-martial, and 
in itself this could haye been the first hu- 
millation. Occupied countries are always 
jealous of the jurisdiction of their courts, 
and in most of them “status of forces" 
treaties acknowledge the right of the native 
courts to try all cases of crime or misde- 
meancr committed by occupying troops out- 
side the limits of their compound. The 
Japanese have such a treaty with the United 
States, and only in the past fortnight there 
has been a bitter protest in Japan against 
the American Army's claim that it should 
try a soldier who, while off duty, accidentally 
shot a Japanese woman on a target range. 

Unfortunately, the United States is still 
dickering with the Formosans about a 
“status of forces” agreement. Nothing could 
have suited the Chinese Communists better 
than to keep the jurisdictional quarrels 
boiling until some incident seemed to prove 
their point that the Formosans are the 
prisoners of the United States Army and 
that Formosa is not the most loyal, but 
merely the most abject, of American allies. 
The incident happened. And the thought 
was bound to occur here, in news columns 
and radio commentaries, that the Com- 
munists could have provoked the incident 
and the protest of a widow who carried signs 
written in English and Mandarin, neither 
of which she could write or speak. 

At any rate the widow appeared ontside 
the Embassy on Friday and waved her ac- 
cusation that the Americans had killed her 
husband and freed his murderer. A radio 
reporter broadcast by loudspeaker at the 
Embassy gates a recorded interview with the 
widow, ‘That was the cue for the crowd to 
swell from 3,000 to 30,000, and go berserk 
for 6 hours. Radio Peiping has spent the 
weekend bombarding its satellites and neigh- 
bors with the news. 

No doubt congressional committees will 
leap to full-dress inquiries into the rela- 
tions of American troops and local popula- 
tions everywhere from Britain to Japan: the 
reports of colonial highhandedness in Korea; 
of Japan's distaste for her security agree- 
ments; of complaints in Okinawa and the 
Philippines that the American armies pitch 
their camps where they choose; of the uni- 
versal grumble that Americans live high 
among lean populations. 

But before these sociological surveys get 
under way, Congress will be pressed to ask 
more practical questions. The answers may 
reveal whether Formosa is as loyal as every- 
one supposes, whether massive foreign aid 
can secure dependable alliances, and whether 
the T’ai-pel rebellion was contrived to ex- 
plode 1 week before Britain, Japan, and 
Western Germany are to announce their re- 
sumption of strategic trade with Communist 
China. If it was all an accident, it was 
providentially timed to set Western Europe 
and the United States at each other’s 
throats, 


America’s Wasted Human Resource: 
The Older Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, much has 
been said, and much needs to be done, 
about one of America’s prime human re- 
sources, the older worker. An article 


` 
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from the May 1957 issue of the Industrial 
Bulletin, the official news magazine of 
the New York State Department of 
Labor, points up not only the business 
wisdom of utilizing the full potential of 
the older worker, but alsó his vital role 
in fulfilling our Nation’s manpower 
needs. As the article concludes, “Find- 
ing enough people to fill growing job 
needs just isn't possible without making 
fuller utilization of America's older 
workers.” 

Together with three of my colleagues, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ron], and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Payne], I am the sponsor of the national 
act against age discrimination in em- 
ployment, S. 1073, which would make un- 
lawful discrimination against an individ- 
ual with respect to employment because 
of age, when the reasonable demands of 
the position do not merit such an age 
distinction, While the whole problem of 
employment for those 45 or over cannot 
be solved by law alone, a suitable basis 
for solution, when coupled with negotia- 
tion, mediation, and technical assist- 
ance, can be brought about by law. It is 
such an affirmative approach which S. 
1073 contemplates, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the Industrial Bulletin, to which 
I have made reference, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MYTHS ABOUT THE OLDER WORKER 


A good many myths and half-myths about 
the economic feasibility of taking on older 
workers persist in the minds of those at the 
hiring line of many companies. A recent 
United States Labor Department survey of 
labor markets in 7 major cities, for instance, 
showed that 41 percent of ‘the 21,386 job 
orders placed with employment service of- 
fices in 1 month specified age limits of under 
45. For clerical occupations, 57 percent of 
the job orders Included Don't bother to ap- 
ply” signs for those who had reached their 
45th birthday. 

Of course, employer reluctance to hire 
older workers is not always based entirely 
upon fancy. Unquestionably, in some in- 
stances there are certain obstacles which 
rationally militate against such applicants, 
Often, too, some adjustments are called for 
in company personnel programs. The ex- 
perience of employers who are hiring older 
applicants demonstrates beyond any doubt, 
however, that by using a little imagination 
these so-called obstacles and difficulties prove 
more illusory than real. 


MYTH NO, 1! HE IS LESS PRODUCTIVE 


This has consistently been one of the most 
frequent reasons cited by employers for fall- 
ing to hire older applicants. Such facts as 
are available simply do not bear this out. 

For instance, a 1954 University of Illinois 
opinion survey of the supervisors of 3,077 
workers in the plus-60 age category (in a 
wide variety of occupations) found that, 
compared with their younger brethren, 56 
percent produced roughly the same quantity 
of work, 24 percent produced more, only 20 
percent turned out less. As to quality of 
work, the sexagenarians showed up even bet- 
ter: 34 percent did superior work, 59 percent 
the same, 7 percent were subpar, compared 
with those under 60. On overall job per- 
formance 80 percent of the senior employees 
were rated as good, very good, or excellent; 
only 2 percent were judged poor, 
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In 1951 the National Association of Manu- 
facturers pooled 3.000 employers with 2 
million people on the payroll. The work per- 
formance of older workers was rated as equal 
or superiér to younger employees by 93 per- 
cent of the respondents. 

A 1956 United States Labor Department 
pllot study of the relationship between job 
performance and age among production 
workers in the footwear and men’s clothing 
industries produced similar findings, Out- 
put per man-hour showed little significant 
variation among the age groups studied. 

MYTH NO. 2: HE Is ABSENT MORE OFTEN 

A 1956 United States Labor Department 
study of 16,500 male employees working in 
109 manufacturing plants, showed older 
workers to have a 20 percent better attend- 
ance record than younger employees. The 
University of Illinois study of 60-plus workers 
showed that only 9 percent were absent more 
often than those under 60, while 66 percent 
were absent less often. 


MYTH NO. 3: HE HAS MORE ACCIDENTS 


A 1956 United States Labor Department 


study of 18,700 employees in a variety of in- 
dustries shows that here again just the 
opposite is true. Workers 45 and over had 
2.5 percent fewer disabling injuries and 25.0 
percent fewer nondisabling injuries than 
those under 45. 

This lower incidence of injury among 
older workers may or may not be due to a 
proclivity for caution. Indications are that 
lower accident rates may hinge at least in 

on the fact that such workers are fre- 
quently placed in less hazardous jobs. 

Also, there is a paucity of data comparing 
the severity of injuries of younger and older 
workers. One unpublished study of 466 em- 
ployees in a New York firm (conducted by 
the New York State Department of Labor in 
1950) indicates, however, that once Injured, 
the older worker does stay out of work some- 
what longer than younger workers. This 
study also indicated that where older and 
younger workers are performing equally haz- 
ardous work the frequency of injuries to 
older workers is higher. 


MYTH NO. 4: HE WILL NOT STAY ON THE PAY- 
ROLL LONG ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY HIRING 
EXPENSES 
An argument frequently advanced by some 

employers against hiring older applicants is 
that because of their age they cannot pos- 
sibly stay on the payroll long enough to 
justify the hiring, orientation, training, and 
administrative expenses Involved. The 
trouble with this proposition is that it as- 
sumes the average younger hiree will stay 
on the payroll for a longer period. The 
facts simply do not bear this out. 

The seven-city study demonstrated clearly 
that separation rates are much lower for 
older than for younger workers. While 

workers 45 and over held about 35 percent of 
the jobs among the 2,000 employers surveyed, 
during the survey year they accounted for 
less than 25 percent of the separations which 
occurred and quit their jobs less than half 
as often as under-45 workers. Furthermore, 

in examining the work histories of 160,000 

job hunters, the Federal Labor Department 

found that for the 3 years from 1953 through 

1955, almost half of those in the 45-64 age 

group had held only one job, while only 

35 percent of those under 45 could claim 

such a singular record. Simply put: older 

employees are not “job hoppers.” 

The fact remains that a greater loyalty, a 
greater maturity, a greater stability, a greater 
understanding that little is to be gained by 
changing jobs late in his employable life, 
and a reluctance to go through the rigma- 
role of getting used to a new job environ- 
ment. together make the older applicant a 
particularly good bet for employers who find 
themselves plagued with turnover problems. 
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MYTH NO, 5: IT IS TOO COSTLY TO PROVIDE HIM 
AN ADEQUATE PENSION 


This is an easy—and popular—generaliza- 
tion, high on the list of reasons cited for 
refusing to remove the age barrier. Rarely 
is it based on a careful scrutiny of the com- 
pany pension plan to see just what the 
impact would be. 

Whether or not a private pension plan is 
a legitimate barrier to hiring older workers 
depends, of course, upon the terms of the 
particular plan: If benefits are geared to 
length of service—and they usually are—the 
plan need not be a major cost obstacle. If 
the plan contains age limits on eligibility for 
participation, it will exclude new hires in 
the older age brackets and present no cost 
problem. If the plan provides for vesting 
of employee rights to benefits after a com- 
paratively short period of years, little or no 
Saving“ is realized by hiring only young 
employees in the expectation they will have 
left the company for greener pastures before 
retiring. f 

A somewhat more subtle, and self-con- 
scious basis for the pension obstacle exists, 
however. Not infrequently an older job ap- 
plicant, when told he cannot be considered 
because of the pension plan, will state flatly 
“I don’t want any part.of your pension. I 
want a job.” Or, it may be that under the 
plan he will only be eligible to receive very 
nominal benefits upon retirement, or will be 
excluded altogether. In any of these circum- 
stances it is pretty hard to see how con- 
tinued employer reluctance to hire can be 
based on anything more than a kind of nebu- 
lous feeling that some sort of unsavory com- 
munity relations problem may be created 
a few years later when the applicant in ques- 
tion must retire. This is the moral equiva- 
lent of saying “I won't provide you the 
opportunity of a livelihood now, because I 
may not be able to afford to later.” Such a 
view contains just about as much logic as 
morality. For one thing, the public has not 
yet come to expect all employers to provide 
substantial pension benefits to all retirees. 
Even more important, the generally employed 
community is rightly subject to a good deal 
more public opprobrium for refusing to hire 
older job seekers than particular employers 
ever will be for hiring with a minimal pen- 
sion workers whom they have hired only a 
few years earlier. 


MYTH NO. 6: HE WILL CAUSE MAJOR INCREASES 
IN EMPLOYEE GROUP INSURANCE COSTS 


Here, as in the case of pensions, it all de- 
pends on the nature of the plans involved, 
Unquestionably, for instance, if the company 
provides a flat amount of life insurance to 
every employee, the cost will rise somewhat 
as more and more older workers are hired. 
Generally, however, a modest number of 
older applicants can be brought into the 
group without substantially increasing such 
costs. Also, actual total dollar outlay by 
employers for group life insurance is so mod- 
est, when compared with pension costs for 
instance, that it is unrealistic to believe 
these costs should seriously militate against 
older applicants. 8 N 

Likewise, group health insurance plans, at 
least where coverage does not continue after 
retirement, do not pose a major cost head- 
ache as long as the company does not become 
overloaded with older employees. In fact, 
where dependents are covered and maternity, 
benefits allowed to the whole group, the per- 
employee cost may actually be lowered as 
more older employees are brought into the 
plan. 

MYTH NO, 7: HE DOESN'T 
SKILLS 

To the contrary, except possibly for certain 
unusual specialties, he Is more likely to pos- 
sess more skills, training, and Job know-how 
than younger jobhunters. While 40 percent 
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of the 160,000 jobhunters Included in the 

-city study were 45 or over, this group 

contained 58 percent of all the skilled per 

sons looking for work. : 

MYTH NO. 8; HE IS INFLEXIBLE, UNIMAGINATIVE: 
AND WILL HAVE TROUBLE GETTING ALONG WITH 
YOUNGER WORKERS 


This objection to the older worker is essen- 
tially an attack on his personality—and pre- 
sumably applies just as much to those on 
the payroll as to those who wish they were. 
Its validity cannot be proven, or disprove™ 
by scientific measurement or statistics, AN 
it is hard to imagine a generalization more 
susceptible to contradiction by the individ- 
ual case. The practical experience of many 
companies indicates that this factor is seri- 
ously overrated, 

Inflexible? One pretty good measure of 
this is the extent to which older applicants 
are willing to take new kinds of jobs in neu 
industries. In the 7-city study, 57 percent 
of the older workers placed by State employ- 
ment service offices accepted jobs in indus- 
tries other than the ones to which they nad 
previously been attached. Thirty-nine per- 
cent took jobs in occupations other than the 
ones in which they had previously been en“ 
gaged. 

Get along with others? The University 
of Illinois study of plus-60 employees found 
that, in the opinion of their supervisors. 
percent of the oldsters got along better wit? 
their fellow employees than did yo 
workers. Another 59 percent got along with 
others just as well; while only 9 percent were 
comparatively less gemütlich. 

More positively, older workers often pos- 
sess a number of personality traits, often 
found lacking among less mature employees, 
which can pay big dividends in the office and 
on the production line. Many employers in- 
clude stability, loyalty, reliability, will to 
work and work steadily, sense of responsi- 
bility, less off-the-job problems and dis- 
tractions, stabilizing influence on younger 
workers, serious attitude toward the job. 
among the special “plus” characteristics 
found more frequently among older workers- 

Such are the more common myths about 
older workers. There are, of course, other 
factors which properly should be considered 
in any impartial analysis of the employabil- 
ity of older workers. Some, if not all, 
these minus“ factors can be sharply re- 
duced or eliminated with a little imaginative 
planning. 

Studies show, for Instance, that the typi- 
cal plus-40 job applicant is (1) more likely 
to suffer physical handicaps; (2) less likely 
to meet company educational requirements 
(3) more likely to raise certain social in“ 
surance costs (such as unemployment insur- 
ance tax rates where, if laid off, he is likely 
to remain unemployed longer than a younger 
worker); (4) more likely to be limited inso- 
far as performing work involving substantial 
physical exertion is concerned; (5) more 
likely to create problems vis-a-yis company 
policies of promotion from within; (6) more 
likely to have personality difficulties which 
manifest in the actual process of seeking 
work (such as being self-conscious, defen- 
sive, overaggressive, unrealistic about job 
demands, unrealistic about personal limita- 
tions and strengths, etc.), although thes? 
usually disappear once he is employed. 

Furthermore, in many companies, hiring 
a more substantial proportion of older ap- 


plicants creates certain internal adminis- 


trative problems which must be 7 

squarely, and for which there are not always 
easy answers. If the employees affected are 
represented by a union it is essential that 
officers of that union have a basic sympathy 
for the idea of hiring older workers, and co- 
operate with management in working ovt 
mutually satisfactory solutions to problems 
involving corhpensation, the seniority sys” 
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tem, promotion from within, application of 
fringe benefits to older workers on a 
financially sound basis, and the like. 

Also, certain morale problems among 

employees with longer service may 
crop up. The compulsory retirement plan 
May need reexamination. Special training 
ol the supervisors of older new hires may be 
in order, 

More research is needed into these and 
Telated problems by individual employers, 
their associations, and unions, as well as by 
80vernmental and nonprofit agencies, Some 
Of the major frontiers for research on the 
0 worker question are: 

1. Productivity and work performance: Do 
workers, collectively and in individual 
nies, actually do as good a job as 

paneer workers? In all jobs? In which 

2. Job design: How can jobs be redesigned 

Achieve maximum utilization of older 

t skills and abilities and to suffer 

um interference from their limitations. 

Cen a practical set of criteria be developed 

for use in determining when, as to each 

employee, job transfer, job redesign, or re- 
ent is called for? 

3. Private costs: What are the actual cost 

erences, if any, on a company-to-company 
basis, respecting private insurance and pen- 
tion plans? How, in practice, can these plans 

accommodated to hiring more older 
Workers? 
4. Public costs: What is the actual impact 
hiring more older workers on unemploy- 
t insurance, workmen's compensation, 
and related costs? Are there ways of alter- 
ing these statutes to remove penalties, if 
any, which may accrue to the employer who 
the older applicant? Should positive 
Incentives to hire older workers be written 
into these laws? 

Nevertheless, on balance, and even in the 
absence of the new data which additional 

might glean, there can be littie 

Question that it is the better part of busi- 

wisdom to give plus-40 applicants a fair 

Shake in the employment office and a fair 
hance on the payroll. 

Is hiring older workers a matter of bùsi- 
f wisdom? A commonsense look at the 
‘acts shows the answer is most assuredly, 
Jes. But perhaps even more significant than 
Statistical persuasion about the capabilities 
Of older workers, is the simple fact that hir- 

such workers is fast becoming a busi- 
necessity. About this there is no guess- 

The total population and the working pop- 
ulation of America is growing rapidly in 
50 directions—larger and older. United 
tates Bureau of Census estimates show the 
Sllowing startling comparisons in the per- 

tage changes of the total adult popula- 
tion in various age groups: 

Ages 25 to 44: 1945 to 1955, up 10 percent; 
to 1965, down 1½ percent. 

Ages 45 to 64: 1946 to 1955, up 17 percent; 

1955 to 1965, up 17 percent. 
1 Ages over 64: 1945 to 1955, up 35 percent; 

955 to 1965, up 2344 percent. 

While estimating changes in the size and 
nature of the labor force which are likely to 
Occur by 1965 is a hazardous business, de- 

ng as it does on many factors which 

t be precisely measured, some edu- 
fated guesses have been made recently by the 
United States Department of Labor. On the 
asis of projecting relevant current trends, 
assuming a prosperous peacetime econ- 
dmy, our country can reasonably expect to 
have a total labor force of 79.2 million by 

65 (an increase of 10.3 million over 1955). 

The point of fundamental significance to 
*mployers is that while the total labor force 

expected to increase by 10.3 million from 
1955 to 1965, only 900,000 of this increase will 
Occur in the 25 to 44 age group. On the other 

those 45 and over will rise by almost 
5 million, That is, for every increase of 2 
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workers In the age group traditionally con- 
sidered the most eligible for employment, 
there will be 11 new workers in the 45 plus 
age group. . 

Incidentally, the expected 10.3 million in- 
crease will include 5.4 million women. 
Among men only, it appears that a slight 
decrease in the 25 through 44 age category is 
in the offing. 

Will employers need these additions to 
America’s manpower? If our economy con- 
tinues to show anything like the growth 
of recent years, the answer is clear. The 
gross national product (total value of all 
goods and services rendered throughout the 
United States) in 1955 stood at $391 billion— 
the equivalent of $2,370 for each our our 
then 165 million people. In recent years 
the per capita GNP has been increasing 
about 2.3 percent each year. If this rate of 
increase is to continue through 1965, and 
assuming the validity of expected popula- 
tion increases by that time, the gross na- 
tional product will then have to stand at 
about $560 billion. 

What size labor force will be needed to 
produce all these goods and services? This 
depends importantly on increases in produc- 
tivity and possible shortening of hours of 
work per employee per year. Now in 1955, 
with an average of 63 million in the labor 
force, $391 billion gross national product was 
rendered—or $6,190 per worker. Over the 
past 25 years output per worker (calculated 
on this basis) has increased 2.8 percent per 
year. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect that from 1955 to 1965 the per worker 
output per hour will rise 28 to 30 percent. 
After taking into account a possible 6 per- 
cent decrease by 1965 in the average annual 
hours worked, the average output per worker 
should be about $7,500 by that time. 

It would take about 74 million members 
of the labor force (11 million more than in 
1955) producing at this average rate, to pro- 
duce a desired gross national product in 1965 
of $560 billion. When 2.8 million members 
of the Armed Forces (roughly the present 
level) and 2.4 million unemployed (about 
the same percent of the total labor force as 
at present) are added to the 74 million essen- 
tial to produce the desirable gross nations! 
product, the total anticipated labor force of 
79.2 million will be totally absorbed. 

‘These facts about. the Nation’s manpower 
needs merely prove what every alert employer 
already knows: Finding enough people to fill 
growing job needs just isn’t possible without 
making fuller utilization of America’s older 
workers. 


Textiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been told many times that in the opera- 
tion of the trade treaties the escape 
clause would cope with hardship condi- 
tions, but this promise has not even- 
tuated except in a very limited way. 

Under the trade agreements law with 
its complicated procedure required for 
invoking the escape clause, long hearings 
must be held following which the Tariff 
Commission must make recommenda- 
tions to the President. In turn, the 
President must approve these recom- 
mendations. However, there are very 
few cases in which the President has fol- 
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lowed the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Moreover, whenever we avail 
ourselves of the escape clause, we have 
to offset this action by agreeing with 
other member countries to offer com- 
pensatory duty reductions on other se- 
lected products. 

In a recent case the President listed 
11 different products on which hearings 
were to be held to determine the ones 
Slated for compensatory duty reductions, 
so-called. Our trade-agreement office 
seems at times almost to be straining at 
the leash to initiate action looking to- 
ward reductions of duty on various prod- 
ucts. So far as I have been able to as- 
certain, no investigation is made to de- 
termine whether other countries have 
offset their reciprocal concessions to us, 
by various technical devices available to 
them, or by unilateral process such as 
import licenses, exchange controls, im- 
port quotas, devaluation of currency and 
other methods. 

The President of the United States act- 
ing in these matters is bound only by the 
Trade Agreements Act of the United 
States, and cannot be vested with au- 
thority or directed to act by any inter- 
national body. However, the Office of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade makes a practice of issuing notices 
of hearings to its members including our 
own country in proceedings looking to- 
ward some form of compensatory redress 
for nations alleged to be aggrieved by our 
own exercise of the escape clause, 

I have had a Sorry case in point on this 
question right in my own district and 
while I am most appreciative of the Pres- 
ident’s acceptance and approval of the 
Tariff Commission’s action recommend-. 
ing an increase in duty for this industry, 
I must say that I never believed that it 
would entail compensatory contributions 
by other American industries yet that 
seems to be the interpretation and prac- 
tice under the trade agreement laws. 
We are now faced with a threat to the 
book industry which has units in my dis- 
trict because certain products of that in- 
dustry have been classified for possible 
duty reductions as a result of the in- 
crease in duty on linen toweling under 
the escape clause. 

On this list are “unbound books of all 
kinds, bound books of all kinds except 
those bound wholly or in part in leather, 
sheets or printed pages of books bound 
wholly or in part of leather, if other 
than of bona fide foreign authorship.” 
It is significant that throughout the 
years there has been a steady rise in im- 
ports of listed book items and the duty 
on such books has already been reduced 
from 25 to 10 percent under a trade 
agreement program, 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
either the authority, the wisdom, the 
fairness or equity of the so-called policy 
of compensatory concession. So far as I 
can ascertain there is no authority for 
it in the act, and I believe that it goes 
far afield of anything that was intended 
by the Congress. It is another example 
of the pyramiding effects and unin- 
tended scope and method of some of our 
foreign programs which are presently 
under fire by the American people who 
are insistent that they be reshaped and 
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. changed to bring some semblance of jus- 
tice, equity, economy, and efficiency into 
these far-flung operations. 

The recent statement of the able 
Chairman O, R. Strackbein, of the Na- 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, is very revealing on this question, 
and I am inserting it as part of these re- 
marks: 

COMPENSATORY CONCESSIONS TO MEMBERS OF 
GATT FOR THE INCREASE IN DUTY ON LINEN 
'TOWELING IMPOSED BY THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER AN ESCAPE-CLAUSE ACTION 

(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the nationwide committee of industry, 
agriculture, and labor on import-export 
policy, before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, April 17, 1957) 

This is a statement in response to the no- 
tice of United States intention to negotiate 
concessions to compensate members of GATT 
for the increase in duty proclaimed by the 
United States in pursuance of an escape 
clause action before the Tarif Commission 
on linen toweling. 

It is the purpose of this brief to challenge 
the proposed negotiations on the grounds 
that they have no standing in the laws of the 
United States. 

The notice of hearings states that “the 
action to increase the duty was taken under 
the escape-clause provision of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade after a find- 
ing by the United States Tariff Commission 
that domestic industry was being seriously 
injured as a result of increased imports 
caused at least in part by a tariff concession 
which was initially negotiated with the 
United Kingdom in the agreement.” 

The President, who made the proclamation 
of an increase in duty, has never been au- 
thorized by law to act under the escape 
clause of the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. He acts, if he acts at all, under 
the statutory escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act; and he did in fact so act. 

Whether the notice of hearing was merely 
in error in ascribing the President's action to 
the escape clause of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade is, however, immaterial. He 
can act only under the Trade Agreements 
Act of the United States. GATT cannot 
clothe him with any authority of any de- 
scription under any existing circumstances, 
The President can derive no authority from 
a source outside the Constitution or the 
Congress of the United States. 

Where then is the source of the authority 
for the presently proposed negotiations? 
Provision is made for such action in GATT; 
but GATT confers no authority on the 
President. 

Nowhere in the Trade Agreements Act is 
the President authorized to reduce a duty 
for reasons other than those set forth in the 
act. The act says nothing about compensat- 
ing other countries by reducing the duty on 
other items when a duty reduction on one 
item is increased, This Is like drawing lots 
to determine who is to be shot. It is devoid 
of equity. It calls on innocent bystanders 
to be sacrificed in compensation of a pre- 
vious error in judgment of the State Depart- 
ment representatives in granting an excessive 
tariff reduction. The proposed negotiations 
are no part of the trade agreements negotia- 
tions carried on under the provisions of the 
Trade- Agreements Act. r 

That act requires a finding to be made 
that “existing duties or other import re- 
strictions” are “unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States.” 

The present purpose, however, Is very dif- 
ferent. It is to make a compensatory re- 
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duction in duty—not because the existing 
duties on the listed items are unduly bur- 
dening and restricting the foreign trade of 
the United States, but because we must buy 
the rectification of the previous error. 

This would perhaps not be inequitable if 
those responsible for the error in judgment 
were called upon to foot the compensation 
bill. But that is, of course, not the case. 
Not at all. People who had nothing to do 
with the original trade negotiations are 
called upon to foot the bill. 

To compensate for a duty increase on a 
minor item of trade, 1. e., linen toweling, 
we find products classified under 11 tarif 
paragraphs listed for possible duty reduc- 
tions. The sins of the United States nego- 
tiating team who reduced the duty on linen 
toweling from 40 percent to 10 percent in 
bargaining with the United Kingdom and 
Belgium are now to be visited upon the va- 
rious domestic industries that produce the 
articles appearing on the list. Í 

Among the list are “unbound books of 
all kinds, bound books of all kinds except 
those bound wholly or in part in leather, 
sheets or printed pages of books bound 
wholly or in part of leather“ * if other 
than of bona fide foreign authorship.” This 
means of American authorship. 

In 1952, imports of the listed book items 
were $267,000 plus, in 1953 they rose to $338,- 
000 plus, in 1954 to $415,000 plus, and in 
1956 to $570,000 plus. 

The duty on such books has already been 
reduced from 25 percent to 10 percent under 
the trade agreements program. 

Considering the doubling of imports in 
the past 5 years, how can a finding be made 
that the 10 percent rate of existing duty un- 
duly burdens the commerce of the United 
States? 

Apparently any such consideration is to be 
brushed aside. 

Another question arises: Why producers 
of so many different products should be 
forced Into this lineup. Will some of them 
simply be frisked and then let go? Will 
others be held without bond, so to speak, 
until their guilt is determined? 

What are they guilty of? 

Why should not the Government defray 
their expenses involved in preparing for 
these proceedings plus transportation and 
other expenses? 

Is one answer to the high ratio of domestic 
products to the one foreign product (linen 
toweling) to be found in the limitation 
placed by the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 on the extent of reductions that 
might be made in the duty of any one prod- 
uct? This limitation was 5 percent per year 
for 3 years. One of those years has expired 
and the second one is about to expire. 
Therefore only a 5 percent reduction would 
presumably be possible with respect to any 
one product. 

Otherwise why the one-sided ratio? Im- 
ports of the listed products far exceed the 
imports of linen toweling. 

The foregoing considerations lead to yet 
another question. Assuming that as a result 
of any compensatory tariff reduction under 
the proposed negotiations, another escape 
clause action resulted in a restoration of the 
duty. Would it then be in order to institute 
another dragnet operation to bring in an- 
other 10 or 12 presumed culprits? 

The whole operation of such compensatory 
concessions is obviously unsound, inequitable 
and irresponsible. There is nothing in the 
Trade Agreements Act that even foreshadows 
such an operation; and the President could 
derive his authority to proceed in such nego- 
tiations from no other source. 


These proceedings should therefore be 
stopped. 


June 5 
Poles Starved for Knowledge of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a variety 
of reports have been coming out on 
Poland's desire to establish new contacts 
with the western world. Already, we 
see the need to help reinforce the lib- 
erties recently won by the Poles. Our 
extension of surplus goods and sales of 
machinery to Poland can help the Poles 
“shore up their gains.” 

On another front, however, the Poles 
are starved for knowledge of what has 
happened in the world in the past 20 
years. History, literature, and technical 
progress over this period have been more 
or less dark spots for them. z 

Now that the door to “new contacts 
has been opened by the Gomulka gov- 
ernment, is not it to our self-interest 
to partake in furthering truth in thé 
fields of scholarship and the arts and 
sciences? 

I would like to point up a series of 
provocative articles in the Washington 
Post, by Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn de- 
scribing the Poland of today. 

In particular, the authors state the 
need for books in English or Frénch and 
many more thousands in Polish transla- 
tions. Yet, they also maintain that 
Polish publishers cannot obtain transla- 
tion rights from American publishers. 

It seems to me that if the “window of 
truth” is ever to open for Poland, we 
should take a sympathetic look at our 
policy of promoting increased contacts, 
not only through distribution of books 
and publications, but through exchanges 
of cultural and technical specialists. 

Iam pleased indeed that both the Ford 
and the Rockefeller Foundations have 
acted to help fill the deep needs of Polisi? 
scholarship—the hunger for more knowl- 
edge of the West. 

Incidentally, there has been much con- 
cern expressed over the effectiveness 0 
any organized charity program for Po- 
land. What assurances would we have 
that charity packages really reached 


the people? As I have previously indi- 


cated, CARE is now concluding negotia- 
tions with Poland to distribute packets. 
Richard Reuter, executive director, in- 
forms me that “CARE’s standing operat- 
ing procedure in every country provides 
safeguards and controls including 3 
signed receipt from the beneficiary- 
CARE packages are delivered direct to 
the recipient with no duty or other 
charges being levied against the pack- 
ages.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Kuhns’ article be printed in the RECORD. 
I also append the texts of a New York 
Times editorial of May 28, entitled 
“Helping Poland's Scholars,” and a Mil- 
waukee Journal editorial of April 27, 
along the same lines. ‘ 
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` Task unanimous consent that all three 
Of these articles be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 2, 1957] 
Am Can't Save Pores nur Can SHORE Ur 
Gates 
. (By Della and Ferdinand Kuhn) 

Bertin.—For Americans traveling around 
Poland today, the experience is like meeting 
an old acquaintance who has suffered a ter- 
rible illness and a long prison term. 

He seems to be the same genial fellow with 
the same glint in his eye, though battered 
by life. But however he may try to explain 
What he has been through, you cannot really 

rstand. You and he have traveled so 
in different directions that the gulf can- 
not be bridged by shaking hands and talking 
nkly together. 
one thing. the Poles have not yet re- 
Covered from the shock and the wounds 
Of war. The Russians did not let them join 
the Marshall Plan. So they have hung onto 
life without the massive blood transfusion 
8 helped Western Europe work its way 
ack to lusty health. 
LIKE DIFFERENT CONTINENT 


p The best way to feel the contrast between 
oland's anemia and Western Europe's energy 
fly as we did from Warsaw to Copen- 

W. n and then on to Western Germany. 

© felt as if we had crossed to a different 

Continent. 

‘ing their years of isolation in a Com- 
uunlet prison, the Poles have lost touch with 
85 nd American—life and thought, 

A Which they had given so much in genera- 
ions past. Now the police terror has ended; 

the Poles crave new friends, new contacts 

With the world they used to belong to. 

View of the internal reforms since last 
po Ober, Should the United States give cred- 
ts to the Communist government of Po- 
? Our answer would be yes, realizing 
met A loan to such a government would 

Do: & gamble rather than an investment. 

cannot save Poland from the realities 

Of Soviet power. Dollars might, if honestly 

und wisely administered, help the Poles to 

pane onto the considerable liberties they 
ve recently won. 
Gomulka is seeking credits from many 
fuarters, Communist and non-Communist 
like. With each success he will be stronger 

K his people's eyes, and he is their best 

a De at the moment of keeping at least a 
gree of freedom. 


MACHINERY, NOT FOOD 


poat kind of help do the Poles need? 

e need raw materials like cotton, and 
Machinery to modernize their mines, mills, 
and farms—in short, the means to work 
so produce more. They do not need food; 

very Pole will tell you that where there 
b Spotty shortages in cities of things like 

utter and meat, It is because distribution is 
r and demand is rising. 

Should Americans organize to send pack- 
555 and other kinds of charity to Poland? 
1 Oever sends a package should know that 

contents probably will go to commission 

Ops or to open-air markets. In this way, 

© recipient of a package gets a little 
ney, the few rich Poles get luxuries—all 

rican goods are luxuries in Poland—the 
ddieman gets a fat profit, and the govern- 
ent gets a commission. 
What the Poles need and cannot get are 
Medicines and medical supplies. Every day 


Mmi 
m 


8 Warsaw’s main street you can see a long 


of anxious people outside a commis- 
or shop waiting to buy or sell tiny boxes 
Po aureomyein and other antibiotics. The 
lish radio regularly broadcasts appeals for 
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these precious drugs to save a dying child. 

Bulk shipments of medicines by private 

American foundations would crack the 

vicious black market which has sprung up. 
STARVED FOR KNOWLEDGE 


A different sort of need in present-day 
Poland is books dealing with what has hap- 
pened in the world in the past 20 years, 
The Poles have been starved first by the 
Nazis and then by their Communist govern- 
ment, of the history, literature, and technical 
progress of this period. 

They could use a few thousand books in 
English or French and many more thou- 
sands in Polish translations. Yet when Po- 
lish publishers write to America for trans- 
lation rights, they do not get even the cour- 
tesy of a reply. 

The windows are open now, with Gomul- 
ka’s permission. Only now are Polish 
schoolchildren learning that Poles fought 
at Narvik, Tobruk, and Monte Cassino as 
well as on the Russian front—but the teach- 
ers haven't a single truthful textbook. In 
the fields of scholarship, entertainment, 
the arts and sciences, the Poles want what 
the West can give. The best thing America 
can do is to use the newly opened window 
into what has been a darkened room. 


THREE DANGER SIGNALS 


Whether this would affect political reall- 
ties is another question. The Polish barom- 
eter is not easy to read, but whoever wants 
to discover whether storms are brewing 
should watch for three warning signs. 
The first is the reappearance of secret policy; 
the second is renewed persecution of the 
Catholic Church; the third is another drive 
to force the farmers into collectives. 

Gomulka has just vowed that he will do 
none of these things. But he and his friends 
are only a handful among the conservatives 
and Stalinists on the Communist Central 
Committee. If he loses, the window will 
bang shut on Poland again and the people 
may react with violence to the prospect of 
another prison term. > 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1957] 
HELPING POLAND'S SCHOLARS 


From Copernicus to Madame Curie the 


contributions of Polish scientists and schol- 
ars to the fund of world knowledge and 
culture have been substantial. Over the 
past 18 years, however, Poland's opportu- 
nity to continue to make such contribu- 
tions has been hampered, first by the hu- 
man losses and physical destruction of 
World War II, then by the breaking of old 
ties which Polish scholars had maintained 
with the West. 

It is to both these problems that the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s grant of $475,000 
to Poland is addressed. Most of the money 
will be used to purchase equipment and 
materials needed by Polish universities and 
research institutions. The rest will finance 
renewed contacts between Polish scholars 
and their Western colleagues. If experience 
is any guide, these expenditures should 
prove well worthwhile in the years to come. 
Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation’s ac- 
tion, like the similar step by the Ford 
Foundation, gives evidence of the desire to 
reknit the ties of Polish-American friend- 
ship, ties which go back to the founding 
days of our Nation almost 200 years ago. 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 27, 

1957] . 


More Contacts Wrrn POLAND 


The Ford Foundation has taken a bold 
new step forward in announcing a grant of 
$500,000 for projects related to Poland. 

The Polish program is the first the foun- 
dation has made directly for an east Euro- 
pean country. It will allow a two-way ex- 
change between Polish and American and 
European teachers, students, writers, archi- 
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tects, and others for study and work pur- 
poses, and will provide American and Eu- 
ropean books and periodicals for leading 
Polish libraries, institutions, and individuals. 

The west can only benefit from this sort 
of activity. Certainly the Poles will bene- 
fit. Developments in Poland indicate that 
the nation, although under a Communist 
government, is ready to increase its west- 
ern contacts. Henry T, Heald, president of 
the foundation, said in announcing the new 
program: 

For the first time in many years, the 
Polish people seem to feel free to estab- 
lish relationships with the west. The Polish 
Government has been carrying on negotia- 
tions to develop economic and other rela- 
tions with the countries of Western Europe 
and the United States. The universities and 
scholars and students of Poland have given 
strong evidence of their desire to renew re- 
lations with the free institutions of Europe 
and the United States.” 

New barbs probably now will be almed 
at the foundation for Its action. Some con- 
gressional and other critics in the past have 
charged that it gave money to groups and 
institutions that furthered left wing and 
socialist aims. But foundation spokesmen 
when they presented its annual report earlier 
this month, said it would not be deterred 
by controversy. Their Polish program proves 
they meant it. 

The foundation acknowledges that there 
is a certain amount of risk involved in the 
Polish program. Heald says the founda- 
tion recognizes that there are “many un- 
certainties in and around Poland,” and that 
it has “full knowledge that reverses are pos- 
sible. : 

But the stated reasons for going ahead 
comprise an excellent creed for those who 
believe in free government. Here it is: 

“We are convinced that the western coun- 
tries have nothing to fear from intellectual 
and scholarly contacts with individuals from 
the Communist dominated sphere. We are 
confident that philosophically and practi- 
cally, the exponents of democracy and of a 
free society carry the future with them.“ 


Good Government Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 ` 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in our con- 
cern with the immediate problem of ef- 
fecting economies in the appropriations 
bills, we should not overlook the long- 
range benefits to be gained by adopting 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. Our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who 
was one of the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion establishing the two Commissions 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and who 
served with distinction on both Com- 
missions, delivered an excellent address 
on the subject at the Third National 
Reorganization Conference, sponsored 
by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. Under leave to extend, I offer 
Good Government Is the Issue by our 
colleague: 

Goop GOVERNMENT Is TRE Issur 

(By the Honorable CLARENCE J. BROWN) 

I want to congratulate, first of all, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover report for 
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the splendid work it has done throughout 
the last few years. You have done a grand 
job. You have alerted a great many people to 
the fact that there has been a commisison 
or two commissions operating in Washington 
to look into the affairs of government and 
to attempt to obtain greater economy and 
efficiency in the conduct of public business. 

Yet, sometimes, I cannot help but wonder 
just how well the people have been educated 
by your efforts, I receive a great many let- 
ters in my ofice as a Member of Congress 
relative to the Hoover Commission reports; 
letters which indicate the writers do not 
know much about the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, except that they fayor them, 
because they think their tax money may be 
saved. 

I even get some such letters once in a while 
that hurt me just a bit—letters, even from 
my district, which demand to know just 
where I stand on Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, When I reply, I always include 
a form paragraph which reads something 
like this: 

Inasmuch as I originated the idea of the 
two Hoover Commissions, personally wrote, 

, and guided through Congress the 
legislation which created both Hoover Com- 
missions; served as a member of both, helped 
prepare and write all of the recommenda- 
tions made by both, and now sit on the 
committee in Congress which must pass 
upon most of such recommendations when 
they come before Congress—I can assure you 
that I do have some little interest in the 
Hoover reports and the recommendations 
contained therein. 

It is just over 10 years ago—10 years this 
month—that I introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and then later Senator 
Lodge introduced the same bill in the Sen- 
ate, the blll which created the first Hooyer 
Commission, 

Iam rather proud of the structure of that 
Commission and the ideas behind it. It was 
like nothing ever created, or which ever 
existed in the past. No other commission 
had ever been established like the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. It was a bi- 

Commission, 12 members, resem- 
bling the jury system which we value so 
highly in this country. Six members were 
from private life and six from public life. 
Pour were selected by the Speaker of the 
House; four by the President of the Senate; 
and four by the President of the United 
States. So no one controlled the Commis- 
sion. 

That Commission, like the second one, 
labored hard and long in a nonpartisan way 
to make a series of recommendations for ob- 
taining the greater economy and efficiency 
in government which we sought, 
~ I would like to say here, if I may digress 
for a moment, that there was never a single 
division within the Commission along par- 
tisan lines, with the Democrats on one side 
and the Republicans on the other. Never 
was there a division between the civilian 
representatives on the one hand and those 
of us who were in public office on the other. 

There were great differences, I think you 
should bear in mind, between the objectives 
and authorities of the two Commissions, 
The first Commission was authorized and 
directed to serye as an arm of Congress, not 
of the President, to chart better organiza- 
tion in the executive branch. 

President Hoover was elected as Chair- 
man of both Commissions by the Commis- 
sions themselves. He was not appointed by 
anyone. Those of us who were members of 
each Commission agreed unanimously that 
Mr. Hoover was the one man best qualified 
to head the Commissions, and to give to 
them his great prestige, wisdom, and leader- 
ship. 

As I have sald, we were confined, in the 
first Commission, to going into matters of 


organization only, to determine how to 
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achieve a better organization, and a more 
efficient and economical organization, in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The second Commission was authorized 
not only to go into matters of organization, 
but also into questions of policy. There is 
a great difference between the two. We 
found out in the first Commission that it 
was not enough just to go into the matter 
of organization, but that we should also 
look into the factors that made an organiza- 
tion bad—in other words, some wrong or 
foolish policy that had been put into ef- 
fect in the past. 

To explain it another way, if the first 
Commission found the Government operat- 
ing a barber shop somewhere, our group was 
limited to giving its suggestions as to how 
best the Government could operate a more 
efficient, more economical barber shop. But 
the second Commission had the authority 
to say: “You should close this barber shop; 
the Government ought not to be in the 
barbering business.” 

I have learned in my rather long and busy 
career in public life that you must always 
seek and know the facts. Let me say to 
you now, that I am not happy at all with 
the progress that has been made, and is 
being made, in effectuating the various rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

True, about 75 percent of the recommenda- 
tions of the first Commission has been made 
effective, with savings estimated at from 2 
to 3 billion dollars a year. 

But the potential savings, if the recom- 
mendations of the second Commission are 
effectuated, are beyond the power of any of 
us to comprehend. The estimates—depend- 
ing on the way matters are handled and how 
many recommendations are adopted—run 
anywhere from $5 billion to as high as $15 
billion annually, and that is a lot of money. 


We have saved 2 or 3 billion dollars a year | 


as a result of the work of the first Commis- 
sion, We are saving several hundred million 
annually now from effectuating the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. Yet I wonder where the money we have 
saved has gone, because we are faced today 
with a Federal budget that is the highest in 
all our peacetime history. Virtually every 
year we have watched the cost of Government 
going up, notwithstanding, and regardless 
of, the Hooyer Commission recommendations. 
Sometimes I become a bit frustrated, and 
just a little provoked—if I may use such 
words—with the fact that somehow or other 
the spenders seem to be able to get rid of 
the taxpayers’ money faster than we can 
save it. There is something for all of us to 
think about. 

Now I want to bring up to date what has 
been done in connection with the second 
Commission's recommendations. The Com- 
mission made 314 or 306 recommendations, 
according to the way you figure. According 
to the executive branch of the Government, 
we made some 479 recommendations, and I 
understand that since I obtained this Infor- 
mation they have broken down the recom- 
mendations further to 491. 

Of the 479 recommendations that were 
considered as dealing with the executive 
branch of the Government, as of last week 
only 189—or 39 percent—have been, and I 
quote, “accepted wholly or with minor modi- 
fication” by the administration and the de- 
partments and agencies within the executive 
branch. Thus far, approximately one and a 
half years after the reports were issued, only 
59—or 31 percent of those recommendations 
adopted by the agencies—have been imple- 
mented, Another 71—or 38 percent—are re- 
ported to be what they call, and I quote, “in 
process of implementation.” 

Some of us who are veterans on Capitol 
Hill have had a lot of experience with this 
process of implementation. It is a long, 
drawn-out, endless procedure that somehow 
never gets completed. 
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The departments and agencies have ac- 
cepted, and again I quote, “partially or as to 
objective’ the remaining 290 recommenda- 
tions. 

Personally, I do not believe it should take 
anybody over 2 minutes to accept as an ob- 
jective the idea that we should have greater 
economy and efficiency in the conduct 
public business, I cannot give much crèdit 
for that great decision, since only 11 of these 
recommendations have actually been put 
into effect—with an additional 52 reportedly 
“in process of implementation.” 

Stating it another way, the executive 
branch has adopted a total of 70 recommen- 
Gations and is in the process of activating 
123 additional recommendations in whole or 
in part. Assuming 100 percent completion 
of this endeavor, a total of 193 recommenda- 
tions, representing 40 percent of the Commis- 
sion's work, will have been placed in effect. 
Our job concerns the balance of 286 recom- 
mendations which seem to have fallen by the 
wayside. 

Let us examine the record in more detail. 
If we assume for the moment that a 40-per- 
cent accomplishment is the record to date, 
let us see if this points to the way in which 
further progress may be accomplished. The 
greatest numerical progress has been 
achieved in accepting the reports on depot 
utilization and research and development, 
both of which are more than four-fifths 
completed. I must add, however, that both 
of these topics have been the subject of 
extensive hearings in Congress, 0 

The paperwork recommendations fall next 
in line. I am told the agencies are making 
very comfortable progress in this field. Next 
we find that consideration of the food and 
clothing report is 73 percent completed, I 
need not remind you of the impetus given 
the acceptance of these recommendations bY 
the famous “hamburger hearings,” in which 
I had the great pleasure of being the chief 
cross-examiner. A great many faces be- 
came redder than the hamburger or the 
catsup involved before we finished. 

Consideration of the budget and ac- 
counting report is 65 percent complete, af- 
ter some very fine work by the committees 
of the 84th Congress. I was a member of 
the committee which considered the series 
of bills implementing the recommendations 
of this report. We did not get all we wanted, 
but we came out with a bill that at least 
is a good start toward forming sound budg- 
eting and accounting practices in the Fed- 
eral Government. Our hearings indicated 
that it will take several years to fully imple- 
ment this splendid legislation. 

But we at this conference are principally 
interested in areas where little or nothing 
mus been accomplished. I was sorely dis- 
appointed to learn that 11 recommendations 
of the overseas economic operations report 
are still under review. 

Only meager progress is reported on the 
findings of the task force on legal services 
and procedure, and the devoted work done 
by the water resources and power groups- 
Only 20 percent completion is reported on 
the suggestions for reducing expenditures 
in the field of medical services. The report 
on business enterprises relating to Govern- 
ment competition with private industry 
about which we have heard so much—shows 
an acceptance factor of only 20 percent, not 
100 percent as it should be, 

Even more surprising, since it represents 
probably the greatest potential money saver 
of all, is the fact that oniy one-fourth of 
the recommendations on the business or- 
ganization of the Defense Department has 
been put into effect. This report was com- 
piled by a committee headed by Mr, Charles 
R. Hook, of Middletown, Ohio. No man has 
contributed more to his Government, or to 
the efforts of the Hoover Commission, than 
Mr. Hook. He is not only a great business- 
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man; he fs a great leader and a great 
American. 

Most of us know that a great many recom- 
Mendations by the Hoover Commission can 
be put into effect through executive or ad- 
Ministrative order. Others require legisla- 
tive action. Some require both executive 
4nd administrative orders and legislative 
action, 

The President, in my opinion, has en- 
dcavored and attempted in every way pos- 
Sible to cooperate with the Hoover Commis- 
Sion and to put into effect the recommen- 
dations which we have made that are sub- 
ject to executive or administrative order, 
However—and I am speaking very frankly; 
or some people may not like it, but I do 
Not particularly care—I am certain there 
are many within the administration who 
are only giving lip service to these recom- 
Mendations. 

These people may tell us, "Oh, yes, we are 
Working on it; we are very interested,” but 
they actually are attempting to submarine 
these recommendations because it disturbs 
the status quo and the way things have 
always been done. It remains for Congress 
and its yarious committees, and for organi- 
zations such as the Citizens Committee for 

© Hoover Report, to put what we some- 

es describe in rough parlance as the 
“heat” on some of these agencies to see that 
they do what they are supposed to do. 

There are many dedicated men and women 

Congress who have set as their goal the 
introduction, sponsorship, and passage of 
legislation that will meet the legislative re- 
Sponsibility in connection with these recom- 
Mendations. It is a big job. It is going 

take a lot of time. But inasmuch as the 
second Commission deals with matters of 
Policy, we have found that when you get into 
the field of policy, you also enter the fleld of 
Controversy. 

I think we should consistently bear in 
mind that there is nothing sacred or sacro- 
Sanct about the recommendations of the 

ver Commission. If the Congress or the 

esident or the head of any executive agency 
dan come up with some idea, some plan 
Or program, that will better accomplish the 
and objectives of the Hoover Com- 
Mission, and do a better job than the Com- 
Mission's recommendations, in obtaining 
Ereater economy and efficiency in the Gov- 
ha soil then we can only say, “God bless 

u” 


Those of us who served on the Commis- 
sion for 4 long years—as I did—and others 

ho served for only 2 years, realize that all 
Of the wisdom in the world was not incorpo- 
Tated in our particular group. After all, 
What we tried to do was set goals which we 
— 55 strive to reach as a self-governing 
People 


If there are better ways, or shorter ways, 
to reach these goals let us hear of them. 
Otherwise let us get behind these recom- 
Mendations of the Hoover Commission and, 

the best of our ability, see to it that the 

gress and the departments and agencies 
Of the executive branch put them into effect. 


The Opinions of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
dad. I wish to include an interesting 
Compilation of opinions gathered from 
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college students“ essays on What's 
Wrong With Democracy, prepared by 
Mr. John Norman, professor of history 
and government at Fai University 
in Fairfield, Conn. 

Like myself, I am sure that my col- 
leagues in the Congress will find many 
of the expressed opinions tempered with 
impetuosity, idealism, and here and 
there we may recognize slogans and 
clichés which I am sure we all have 
come across at one time or another in 
our lives in public service. 

The chief value in the compilation, a 
cross-section of thinking of young men 
and women possessed of various points 
of view, lies in the fact that it is dis- 
cernible that the young people have 
strong feelings on what, in their 
opinions, are the weak points in our 
democratic form of government. Also 
discernible is the effectiveness on the 
minds of youngsters of oft-repeated 
political clichés such as one-party press, 
and so forth, which have in some in- 
stances been accepted as gospel. 

Following is a letter from Mr. Norman 
and Mr. Norman’s article: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MORANO: Over the past 
4 years of my stay at Fairfield University, I 
assigned to my various political science 
classes, among other things, the listing of 
undemocratic or Inefficient features of United 
States Government and politics and what 
alert citizens could or should do about them. 
The attached brief résumé by me is the 
result of my informal survey. Since the 
students represent a cross section of opinion, 
it is, of course, not to be supposed that any 
of them agreed with all the items in the 
attached list. Indeed, though I think highly 
of the list, I am not in accord with all the 
defects presented, and I doubt very much 
that you are. 

Many of the students whose ideas are here 
listed were addressed kindly and eloquently 
by you about 2 years ago in my United States 
Government classroom. These and other 
students would be proud, as in fact I would 
be, to see their list embodied in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, where they would prob- 
ably do more good than on a campus. I hope 
this additional presumption on your kind- 
ness will not inconvenience you too much. 
Thank you. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN NORMAN. 


” We Nr Morg Democracy 


(By John Norman, professor of history and 
government, Fairfield University) 


President Eisenhower's recent request that 
Congress grant him the item veto should 
indeed be favorably considered, but it will 
not be. Such a reform would provide, in 
the President's words, “one simple way to 
save a lot of money,” for then he could veto 
any objectionable item in an appropriation 
bill without rejecting the bill in toto. Many 
governors enjoy this power. 

This is one of the many reforms advocated 
by Fairfield University students in political 
science, Asked over a period of 4 years to 
list those features of United States Govern- 
ment and politics at the Federal, State, and 
local levels which should be reformed or 
abolished in order to promote more effective 
democracy, the Pairfield students presented 
many lengthy lists. It must be empha- 
sized at the outset that they are all justly 
proud of our American government—faults 
and all, and that they are not necessarily 
agreed on every suggestion advanced by 
their colleagues. Nor are they confident 
that all these faults can be rectified simply 
by legislation or amendment. Long range 
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reeducation in the democratic spirit {s fre- 
quently indicated. The following list of 
shortcomings is composite and incomplete 
owing to limitations of space, 

FEDERAL 

1. At present it is unlikely that any Cath- 
olic, Jew, or Negro could become President. 

2. The electoral college system is con- 
sidered palpably unfair and undemocratic 
since a minority of popular votes together 
with a majority of electoral votes could make 
a man President. 

3. Both the primary and convention 
methods of nominationg a Presidential can- 
didate are faulty, because the clumsy and 
circus-like conventions ignore the choices 
made by primaries. 

4. The President is overworked. He 
should be divested of his role as party leader 
and relieved of his many functions as chief 
of state, so that he could devote more time 
to his duties as chief of government. 

5. The 22d amendment curtaiis the peo- 
ple’s right to reelect a President for a third 
term. 

6. Vice Presidential nominations are all 
too often made without sufficient care. 

7. Undue centralization of government in 
Washington. 

8. Bureaucratic Inefficiency, redtape, du- 
plication, and waste. 

9. Abuse of patronage. 

10. Abuses in our loyalty-security system. 

11. Inadequate Presidential and congres- 
sional check on the nonelected Supreme 
Court to match the latter's check on the 
President and Congress. 

12. The process of amending the Constl- 
tution is considered too cumbersome. 

13. The House of Representatives is much 
too large in membership for efficient opera- 
tion, 

14. Congressional operation of the District 
of Columbia. Congress has too many na- 
tional and global problems before it to be 
acting as a city council. 

15. Abuse of congressional investigation. 

16. Abuse of congressional immunity. 

17. Congressional pennypinching with ref- 
erence to Ambassadors to the various great 
capitals abroad. 

18. Filibustering. i 

19. “Pork barrel” politics and logrolling. 

20. Promotion to chairmanships of con- 
gressional committees on the basis of senior- 
ity instead of ability. 

21. Parts of the Taft-Hartley Act are un- 
fair to labor. 

22. Unfair immigration law, which prac- 
tices racial discrimination. 

23. Unfair treatment of Indians, 

24, Unfair riders on bills. 

25. Unfair tariff laws. 

26. Inequitable tax laws; for example, de- 
pletion allowances. 

27. Lack of sufficient party discipline. 

28. Abuses in lobbying activities. 

29, Abuses in activities of pressure groups. 

30. The “one-party press." 

State 


31. The “one-party South.” 

32. Continued segregation despite Su- 
preme Court decision against it. 

33. Poll tax, 

34. Inadequate absentee ballot, 

35. Not enough people vote. (Yet most 
Fairfield students oppose compulsory voting 
laws or giving votes to 18-year-olds.) 

36. Failure to redistrict after a census. 

37. Gerrymandering. 

38. Overrepresentation of rural areas in 
the legislatures (and in Congress) as against 
the inadequately represented urban centers 
with large populations. 

39. State constitutions too long and in- 
volved, and full of material that should 
properly be in statutes. í 

40. Unreasonably long ballot with too 
many candidates for anyone to keep up with 
intelligently, 
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41. Out-of-date and Inefficient bicameral 
legisiatures in contrast to the only uni- 
cameral legislature of Nebraska which has 
been highly satisfactory. 

42. Governors’ powers are too narrowly 
limited. 

43. Popular election of fudges tends to 
make them too politically conscious, Most 
students favor executive appointments as 
having produced the best results. 

44. The “law's delay“ because of our out- 
of-date and inefficient State and local court 
systems, 

~ LOCAL 

45. Out-of-date jury system. (Some sug- 
gest professional jurors versed in law, 50- 
ciology. and psychology.) 

46. Third degree police methods. 

47. Wiretapping. 

48. Out-of-date and inefficient county 
government duplicating much of the work 
of municipalities. 

49. Bossism and machine politics. 

50. Lack of sufficient home rule for our 
municipalities. 

Most of the students are agreed that, if 
by some miracle all the foregoing short- 
comings could be corrected at one stroke, it 
would avail us little unless we were always 
keenly vigilant of our common rights and 
genuinely motivated by democratic ideals. 
Mechanical readjustments alone would not 
suffice, 


Constitutional Integrity and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion in the past to express my 
protests and state of alarm concerning 
the impact of our reciprocal trade trea- 
ties policies and practices. I am fearful 
that the dire predictions I have made in 
the past concerning the distressing re- 
sults that would ensue from opening the 
floodgates of foreign competition have 
been realized in our economy to an eyen 
greater extent than I had feared. 

The textile industry, badgered and 
plagued by foreign imports over a period 
of years, has suffered major losses with 
numerous textile units liquidated and 
very many others brought into a state of 
depression. The new plastic and elec- 
tronic industries are now facing similar 
conditions because of imports, and many 
other industries are gravely threatened. 

And yet the end of these disastrous 
developments does not seem to be in 
sight. Instead of reversing the harmful 
practices that have produced these eco- 
nomically and socially destructive con- 
ditions, this Government has stepped 
up the tempo, so to speak, and we have 
proceeded further down the road of 
free trade under the guise of abortive 
“internationalism, giveaway, and do- 
gooder” policies that in the last analysis 
do not result in much good for anyone 
concerned, but visit great harm and 
danger upon American industries as well 
as upon the economies of some other 
nations. 

In this process facts have been dis- 
torted, the evidence has been twisted, 
speeches and arguments predicated, on 
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so-called commendable humanitarian 
motives have dominated the scene and 
have succeeded in blinding the eyes of 
a great many people to the great danger 
that is being done to our American econ- 
omy. It is time for us to pause and ask 
ourselves whether the American Con- 
gress, acting under its historic consti- 
tutional mandate, or international 
agencies in which we are badly outvoted, 
will dominate policymaking for Ameri- 
can trade relations and tariffs. I do not 
want to belabor this point because it has 
been very broadly discussed in this body 
by able Members of Congress, but we 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
under the Constitution, it is not only 
our right, but our duty, at all times to 
retain control of tariffs and imports, and 
we should never under any circumstances 
allocate this vital function which, de- 
pending upon the way it is exercised, 
could mean life or death for American 
industries, to be transferred to any in- 
ternational agency. 

Every strategem has been used to 
throw dust in the eyes of the American 
people regarding trade and tariff policies, 
and to try to make them believe that, 
short of being harmful, present policies 
are beneficial, when the actual facts 
clearly indicate that the contrary is the 
case. We are asked not only to permit 
foreign agencies, in effect, to make our 
tariff laws, but also to allow foreign na- 
tions to pay for American exports by del- 
uging this country with a flood of for- 
eign imports manufactured and pro- 
duced abroad at only a fraction of the 
domestic cost of similar competitive 
items. 


Efforts have been made to amend cer- 
tain of these internationalistie proposed 
controls to make them look innocuous 
and harmless and hence a more palatable 
dose, but nothing that is done can possi- 
bly conceal two facts: first, that these 
proposals look to placing American tariffs 
under international control, and,- sec- 
ondly, that the application of present 
trade policies is resulting in stagnation 
and threatening ruin to many American 
industries. 

If these policies are continued this 
stagnation and ruin will spread and grow 
until it will encompass virtually every 
segment and every industry in the Na- 
tion. We should never forget that 
American methods of mass production, 
technology, machinery, and know-how 
have been, like American money, delib- 
erately migrated to almost every nation 
in the world. But that is not all. In 
addition to technical advice and assist- 
ance, machinery, scientific methods, and 
know-how, we have also put up the 
money under our foreign-aid program by 
which foreign nations can build fac- 
tories, powerplants, develop raw ma- 
terials, and do other things necessary to 
set themselves up in competitive business 
with our own country and in increasingly 
wider, broader fields of activity. If pres- 
ent trends continue, this movement is 
bound to have fresh and steadily en- 
croaching, damaging effects upon the 
whole American economy and its com- 
ponent parts, and subsequently upon the 
employment and well-being of millions 
of Americans, 
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It is undeniably true that this Nation 
must and should encourage world trade. 
This is in accordance with our historie - 
practice which we have followed for 
many years. We realize that there are 
mutual advantages in this trade and that 
in this era particularly it is designed to 
strengthen the free world. The trouble 
with present programs is that they seek 
to go beyond the mere encouragement 
of trade and the mere exchange of goods 
and dealings on the basis of mutual ad- 
vantage. Present programs, by affirma- 
tive provisions and methods, put all or 
most of the advantages in the hands of 
foreign nations. Thus, what is sup- 
posedly world trade is tending to become 
a one-way street. Foreign nations 
financially supported by our money en- 
joy marked trade expansion and great 
prosperity at the expense of the Ameri- 
can businessman and workers, 

It is time for the American Govern- 
ment to recognize that it exists to pro- 
mote the welfare of the American people 
and not the welfare of other peoples- 
Our own Government exists under free 
institutions to support and defend the 
United States and to strengthen its way 
of life and to advance and improve the 
welfare of the people and that must 
continue to be the primary aim of this 
Government. 

It is certainly not a crime, but rather 
a duty, to protect American interests 
first. When that has been accom- 
plished, it may then be appropriate to 
render such help to other nations and 
peoples that we reasonably can, not only 
with humanitarian motives which are 
so compelling to all Americans, but also 
in our own plain interest to unify and 
strengthen the free world. But in these 
efforts we should never pursue policies 
that will result in weakening our own 
country. Yet that is what it seems we 
are doing when we allow foreign com- 
petition ruthlessly to assail one Ameri- 
can industry after another. 

No number of boards and commissions, 
hand picked usually to reflect extreme 
international views, is qualified to cope 
with these questions. It is only through 
study and action by the American Con- 
gress and its committees that appropri- 
ate solutions can be found and a proper 
balance struck between legitimate world 
trade, and imprudent, profligate, give- 
away programs that threaten our very 
existence. We must remember too, that 
the American Executive, under our Gov- 
ernment, exists to execute the laws, and 
not to make them, The regulation of 
foreign commerce and the imposition of 
tariff duties are duties which the Con- 
stitution specifically and definitely im- 
poses upon the Congress, and these are 
duties which this Congress must dis- 
charge fearlessly and courageously and 
without being dragooned and wheedled 
by international propagandists and ex- 
treme internationalists into abdicating 
powers and duties which repose solely 
in the Congress. 

It is our province and our obligation 
to listen to the voice of the American 
people, and not to the voices of foreign 
propagandists. We must listen to the 
men and women who till our soil, who 


- produce and develop our natural re- 
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Sources to sustain the Nation, the work- 
ers in our factories and our shops and 
their families, our professional people, 
White-collar workers and small-business 
Men, the managers of our great indus- 
tries, and all those whose livelihood and 
future destiny is so gravely threatened 
by foreign competition. 

We should ponder well before we au- 

orize any international body in any re- 
Spect to control our commerce and our 
tariffs, and we should recognize that we 
Can never permit that result. Foreign 
control of American constitutional func- 
tions is a gross breach of our Constitu- 
tion and our traditions. 

I realize that there are those who say 
No legislation is necessary to transfer 
these vast powers over our trade and 
Commerce and imports and tariff to in- 

ational agencies. I am not in ac- 
Cord with that view, because I do not 
it reflects either the law or the 

facts of our present situation. It cer- 
y does not accord with the public 
interest of this Nation, and to my mind 
there is no way by which these organic 
Proposals could possibly be amended 
Which would make them acceptable to 

e people or compatible with our consti- 
tutional provisions. . 

In a word, we have come too far along 
he road of allowing foreign nations to 
determine American policy regarding 

ese matters. It is time, not for exten- 
Sion of these policies, it is a time for 
urther restriction. It is time to revise 
these policies and the best thing that 
Could possibly happen in the interests 

the American economy and the 
American working man and woman 
Would be if the Congress would reestab- 

its full power over foreign trade 
and provide for panels of scientists, edu- 
Cators, businessmen, commerce, trade, 
and monetary experts, and other highly 
Qualified men and women who know 
their business to join with the Tariff 
Commission in regulating tariffs where 
necessary. 

If this step were taken, it would put 
the Nation back on the original track 
of its historic policy. It would in the 
first instance protect our farmers, our 
Workers, our businessmen, and our peo- 
ple. In the second place, it would result 

fair treatment of foreign nations and 
in development of a sound policy where- 
by free, economic intercourse would be 
encouraged and a free flow of interna- 
tional trade assured, on a basis that 
Would not be harmful to this country, 
or to any other country, but that would 
Move in the direction of developing 
truly, mutually advantageous trade and 
Commercial relations between our Na- 
tion and other nations of the world, 

I realize we will always have Polly- 
annas in our midst who can see noth- 
ing ahead for future generations but 
Milk and honey, and doubtless we have 
human ostriches who in the presence 
of danger and their enemies will hide 
their heads in the sand. But Members 
of this body are elected by the people. 
They are under a direct mandate to 
protect the Nation and to provide those 
Policies in Government which will de- 
velop the economic and social well-being 
of the Nation. There is no place within 
the confines of this great land where 
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there are so many able, experienced, 
patriotic men gathered trying to serve 
the Nation as in this body. We well 
know the problems of the moment, and 
I think most of us full well realize the 
ominous problems of the future. It may 
be, in fact, later than people think, but, 
in any event, it is not a time for gloss- 
ing over these great problems. We must 
face them and we must face them soon 
and realistically, if we desire to carry 
on our great constitutional mandate and 
make sure that we have done our best, 
not only to protect the Nation against 
its enemies, but to insure the future 
well-being and development of its econ- 
omy, its prosperity, and the happiness, 
safety, and security of its people. 


— 


Employment of the Handicapped Is a 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


or acaBama F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an essay en- 
titled “Employment of the Handicapped, 
a Community Responsibility” by Mr. 
Bill Manasco, of the Carbon Hill High 
School, Carbon Hill, Ala. The essay 
won first place in Walker County, Ala., 
in a contest sponsored by the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Physically Handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Manasco is one of Alabama's out- 
standing high-school graduates of 1957. 
He has made an excellent record at 
Carbon Hill High School and plans to 
enter college this year. I predict a 
bright future for him. 


I commend to my colleagues this fine 
eSsay which points out the responsibil- 
ity of a community to its handicapped 
citizens. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, A COMMU- 
NITY RESPONSIBILITY 

Employment of the handicapped is a com- 
munity responsfbility because an unem- 
ployed person is a waste to the public. A 
handicapped person can be a self-support- 
ing person if trained, in a job he or she can 
do. For example a man who has lost a leg 
or an arm or both legs or arms can be trained 
to repair shoes, inspect clothing in facto- 
ries, repair watches or many other things 
that do not require a person to move around 
too much or stand up long at a time. 

Many times a person that is handicapped 
can do a better job than a person who is 
not handicapped, For instance a person 
who is handicapped takes more pride in his 
work and is more careful on the job than 
a person who is normal. A handicapped 
person does not have as many accidents on 
the job and does not miss as many days 
out of the year as a normal person. A 
handicapped person is not likely to be late 
getting to work as much as a nonhandi- 
capped person. 

‘The handicapped have a right to a nor- 
mal life. Many handicapped persons are 
born handicapped, but many have received 
injuries while fighting for you and me in 
the wars that we have had in the past. 
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These people should be allowed to work or 
should be trained for jobs. We all owe the 
handicapped a chance, for they know that 
no one would want to trade places with any 
handicapped person. 

There are about 7 million people in this 
country that are handicapped. With such a 
large number of handicapped persons in this 
country we will have to make provisions for 
the training which will assure them of a 
chance to support themselves, and by so do- 
ing relieve the Government of enormous 
sums of money now used for their relief. 
This in-service-training is being done by 
certain companies and factories that will hire 
the handicapped and train them for the job. 
Some companies hire only the handicapped 
because the product they produce can be 
made as well or better by a handicapped 
person. 

The State and the Federal Governments 
are helping the handicapped also, by setting 
up rehabilitation centers where the handi- 


-capped are skilled for a job that they can do 


best. The Government is also t 

people to work in the rehabilitation cen- 
ters. There has been a shortage of workers 
in the last few years and the Government 
requires a person to be trained in that work 
before he can begin to help the handicapped. 

Most of the handicapped had much rather 
earn their own living than have it given to 
them, The country needs every one it can 
get to work, fot at anytime we may be in 
another world war. We need people that are 
trained well and know their job, and can do 
that job well. Many times the handicapped 
are the answer to this need. Many handi- 
capped people worked during the last war 
to help their country, and proved that the 
handicapped can turn out a creditable job. 

The handicapped person must feel needed 
in order to have the inspiration to push for- 
ward against odds. These people in many 
cases can recover and resume their normal 
lives, but without the help of many people 
and the understanding of a trained person 
many times this handicapped person will 
never recover completely. A handicapped 
person that was not born in that condition 
is different from one that was born in that 
condition. He or she feels that they are of 
no use to the world and there is no use for 
them to try to get well or try to get a job. 
If the people can be convinced that they 
are needed by their friends and their coun- 
try they will surely make a much better per- 
son on the job that they take up. 

The people who were born handicapped 
need help also. A person that was born, for 
instance, deaf needs help to carry on a 
normal life. This person will never be able 
to hear, but he can be taught to read and 
write and to read sign language, This per- 
son can also be treined to work at a job 
where people that can hear couldn't work at 
long periods of time. It may be that the 
noise is too great on this Job for a normal 
person to work, So you can see that in many 
cases a handicapped person can be well ad- 
justed to do work that other people could 
not do satisfactorily. 


Employment of the handicapped is for the 
good of the community, for everyone knows 
if a person cannot support himself someone 
will have to support him. If his own people 
do not support him, then the State and the 
Federal Government will have to do it, 

This means an increase in our taxation 
system, as each person will receive money 
from some Government agency, dedicated to 
help the needy. The money that is spent 
on the handicapped. people could be used to 
improve schools, roads, and take care of 
other important needs of our country. 

Employment of the handicapped is a com- 
munity responsibility. We must shoulder 
that responsibility. We must help make 
them self-sustaining, by mutual friendship 
and understanding. We must accept them 
as they are and not look upon them as 
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freaks of nature. They are human beings 
and as such are our most valuable resource. 
‘Let us all then help conserve them, respect 
them and find a place for them in our so- 
‘ciety. 


The Wise Use of Federal Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address by Senator 
'Marcaret CHASE SMITH: 

Tue Wist Use or FEDERAL MONEY 
(By Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United 

States Senator from Maine, senior Repub- 

lican, Senate Subcommittee on Reorgani- 

vation) 

I am, indeed, pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to this distinguished audi- 
ence upon a subject of such vital importance 
to each of us: The Wise Use of Federal 
Money. ; 

In my opinion, no problem of greater sig- 
nificance faces us today than that of restor- 
ing this Nation to the sound financial foun- 
dations upon which its strength, its integ- 
‘rity, and its greatness have been forged— 
and which have made it the mightiest Re- 
public upon the face of the earth. 

For, surely, it is obvious that we cannot 
hope to keep our economy strong, maintain 
the posture of military strength that we 
must, and move forward into what we fer- 
ventily hope will be the Atomic Age of Peace, 
except upon a foundation of national sol- 
vency. 

Today, many events, many forces, imperil 
our economic stability and our national se- 
curity. World War II, the seething cal- 
drons of Hungary, the Middle East, and Asia, 
the ever-present threat of another, perhaps 
final, global war, make it imperative that 
we maintain our military might at the hilt, 
with resultant imbalances in our own do- 
mestic economy and fantastic expenditures 
which threaten inflationary disaster. 

As you are aware, the President on Janu- 
ary 16, last, presented the Congress with a 
$71.8 billion budget for fiscal 1958—the 
largest peacetime budget in history. It is 
the fifth largest in the history of this Na- 
tion—only 3, in 1943, 1944, and 1945, the 
peak years of World War II, and 1, in fiscal 
1953, after Korea, have been higher. 

And, as each of us knows, the national 
debt, although reduced slightly in recent 
years, still amounted to a staggering $272.8 
billion last July 1; with the grave danger, 
despite high Government receipts in 1953, 
that, if some curb is not placed upon expendi- 
tures, we could witness additional increases 
in the future. 

Interest on the national debt, I might 
remind you, even with reductions in the 
amount of the debt, it is estimated will reach 
the alitime high-water mark of $7.3 billion 
for fiscal 1958—because of higher interest 
charges in the current tight money“ market. 

To me it is almost a frightening compari- 
son that the Federal Government today pays 
more in interest on its national debt than it 
paid for all governmental expenditures in 
fiscal 1938—just 19 years ago. 

In addition to our fantastic budget—in 
addition to our “Frankenstein” of a national 
debt—the Federal Government has more 
than 8450 billion in loans, commitments, 
obligations and guarantees outstanding— 
commitments which this Government must 
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some day meet—debts which future genera- 
tions some day must pay. 5 

These are some of the forces which 
threaten our financial solvency- forces 
which, if not controlled, could set a torch to 
Inflation, which, like a prairie fire sweeping 
across the plains, could wreck the financial 
stability of this Government—and this 
Nation. 

In relation to this, it is a harrowing 
thought to consider that the Government 
today has outstanding in unexpended ap- 
propriation balances the tremendous sum of 
$74 billion hanging over the head of the 
Secretary of the Treasury like a dark ominous 
cloud—more in unexpended balances than 
the total Government budget for fiscal 1958. 

I ask you, how can we have any semblance 
of sound financial policy when the Govern- 
ment has more money outstanding in un- 
expended appropriations, some dating back 
as many as 5 years, than it takes in either 
annually in tax receipts or appropriates an- 
nually for its operations. 

How could any business firm or corpora- 
tion operate in the black in such a Wizard- 
of-Oz atmosphere? 

I think our commendations should go to 

those officials of the Government who have 
held Federal spending down, who have held 
the line against inflation and who have 
balanced the budget, I refer, among others, 
to the Honorable George H. Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has stead- 
fastly combatted tremendous pressures for 
more Government spending—the near ruin- 
ous policies of the 20 years between 1932 and 
1952 which largely are responsible for the 
dangerous predicament we find ourselves in 
today. 
- Parenthetically, I would inform you that 
on the morning of January 17, 1957, im- 
mediately after reading in the papers that 
Secretary Humphrey had stated that there 
are a lot of places in this budget that can 
be cut I wrote him a letter stating that as 
a member of the Appropriations Committee 
charged with the responsibility of passing 
on the budget spending requests, and as 
one who has been rated by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce as being 
champion of economy in the Senate, that 
I would greatly appreciate such information 
and identification as to those places in the 
President's budget he felt could be cut. I 
could have stated that I am equally inter- 
ested in this in my capacity on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, as ranking Re- 
publican and former chairman of the Re- 
organization Subcommittee and as a sponsor 
of legislation I shall mention later in my 
remarks, 

I sincerely believe that Secretary Humphrey 
has a solemn obligation and responsibility 
to the American people and to Congress to 
specify where he feels the budget can be cut. 
It is not enough to say that the budget can 
be cut in several places. Such a public state- 
ment carries with it the serious obligation 
to specify those places instead of placing 
Congress in the position of guessing as to 
what those places are. 

At this point in my remarks I must digress 
somewhat from the original text of my 
speech in the advance release that I made 
of it last Tuesday. The digression is caused 
by the fact that on Pebruary 1, 2 days after 
giving the advance release, I received a reply 


from Secretary Humphrey to my letter, I 


now read that letter to you: 

“My Dear Senator SMITH: Thanks for your 
letter regarding my comments on the budget. 
As I have said publicly several times, as well 
as to the full House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I felt that the budget as presented was 
the best that we could do at that particular 
time, and I could point to no specific items 
which should be eliminated. I do believe, 
however, that in the next 18 months, before 
spending under this budget is ended, we 
should be able on a day-to-day, case-by-case 
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basis to find savings that can be made with- 
out hurting our security or necessary serv- 
ices. To do this effectively will require the 
most earnest cooperation of the public, the 
Congress, and all the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government in searching out not 
only things which are no longer needed, but 
make sure that the things we have to do are 
done in the most efficient manner, 

“The President in his state of the Union 
message asked that everyone in the executive 
branch continue to search out ways to save 
money and urged the cooperation of the 
Congress as well, ‘The President has also 
expressed publicly the firm belief that if the 
Congress can find ways to cut spending with- 
out impairing security and services that it 
would be the duty of the Congress to do 50. 

“If we can achieve more effective control 
of our spending we will have brought about 
a desirable restraint on inflationary pres- 
sures which can open the way to lower taxes, 
greater incentive, and the making of more 
and better Jobs for the long-run well-being 
of our Nation, 

“Sincerely, 
„G. M. HUMPHREYI” 


I note with interest that Secretary Hum- 
phrey replies that he “could point to no 
specific items which should be eliminated.” 
Apparently the press statement attributed to 
him that “there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut" was In error and he 
was misquoted. I gather from his reply that 
he feels the President's budget is fat free. 

At this point, I depart from my text since 
I have received reports that some members 
of the press are unhappy about this next to 
last sentence of mine. I made the observa- 
tion that in view of Secretary Humphrey's 
letter to me, apparently—and I stress the 
word “apparently"—he has been misquoted 
and the press report I read was in error. 
Representatives of the press complain about 
this saying that they have the verbatim 
transcript of the Secretary's press conference 
to prove otherwise. 

If there is any difference on this it is be- 
tween the press and the Secretary. However, 
I have never been shown or given the trans- 
cript of the press conference and all the 
proof in this matter that I have is the signed 
letter of Secretary Humphrey—and my con- 
clusion is based upon the Humphrey letter. 

I say here, with all respect to those in high 
position in the Nation's financial councils, 
that balancing the budget by taking more 
money from the people in taxes as their per- 
sonal income rises or by taking more money 
from corporate Industry as business actively 
expands is not the way to national sol- 
vency—as good as it might look in the news- 
paper headlines. Balancing the budget by 
reducing governmental expenditures is. 

Time does not permit, nor am I a seer 
who can prophesy all the steps that must 
be taken by responsible authorities to bring 
to halt this trend toward increasing expendi- 
tures, toward financial irresponsibility, and, 
eventually, toward insolvency, but I do wish 
to mention what I consider to be one of the 
most significant developments toward finan- 
cial responsibility of the last decade. 

I refer to the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendation to the Congress that appro- 
priations be determined on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis—recommendation 
No. 7 in its budgeting and accounting report. 

The Senate last June 20 acted favorably 
upon the Hoover Commission's recommenda- . 
tion when it approved Senate bill 3897, 
which incorporated all the Commission's rec- 
fe on budgeting and account- 

However, as you may recall, the all-impor- 
tant section relating to preparing appropria- 
tion estimates on an expenditures basis was 
stricken in conference between the two 
Houses of the Congress when it became ob- 
vious because of the objections of the House 
of Representatives that we could not get a 
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bill through the Congress implementing the 

other Hoover Commission recommendations, 

With the aforementioned appropriations pro- 
in ic. 

As I stated on the Senate floor when the 
Conference report was filed on July 25, 1956, 
deletion of the Hoover Commission's highly 
recommended revision of our appropriations 
Procedures struck at the very heart of the 
Objective we seek: Namely (1) improving 

ial management within the executive 
branch, and (2) restoring control of the pub- 
lo Purse to the Congress. 

A few days after that, and again on Janu- 
ary 7, last, in the first days of the present 

th Congress, I introduced legislation to 
Write the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dation into law. I was joined this year in 
the introduction of this measure by Senator 

G. Payne, of Maine, and Senator 
JOHN F. KenNeEDy, of Massachusetts, on 
Senate bill 316. 

I am confident you will agree that there 
is no more important legislation pending 
‘Ore the Congress than that which would 
Provide for strengthening the financial 
Toundation upon which this Government 
rests. The amount of money that the Fed- 
eral Government spends is controlled when 
it is appropriated by the Congress—not when 
it is expended by the executive agencies, 
although improved fiscal management with- 
in the agencies can produce economies in 

tion which should have sizable sums. 

The bill I have introduced would place 

entire governmental financial structure 
On an annual accrued expenditures basis. 

Other words, the Congress would appro- 
Priate for each fiscal year upon the budget 
estimates of Government expenditures 
&ctually to be made or to be accrued during 
that fiscal year. 

The executive agencies would present their 

timates for the forthcoming fiscal year, 

expenditures for the preceding fiscal 

year and their justification for new appro- 
Priations on the basis of the current fiscal 
Year only—not on the confused, complicated 
8 tion” system presently in effect which 
Tequently covers 3 or 4 fiscal years, thereby 

Completely clouding any intelligent grasp of 

current state of our finances. : 

To-obtain firm command of Government 
finances there must be a direct correlation 
between tax receipts and expenditures for 
each fiscal year—because the annual budget 
Surplus or budget deficit is measured by the 

erence between the two—and not the 
diference between appropriations and ex- 
Penditures, as many people believe. 

By establishing this direct correlation be- 

een annual appropriations and annual 
expenditures as the Hoover Commission 

ly recommended, we vest not only in the 
Congress, but in the President as well, much 
Breater opportunity to control the level of 
ernment operations during the budget 
on the basis of actual conditions ex- 
g that year. 

-Moreover, this would eventually mean 
elimination of the vast carryover bal- 
ances to which I have previously referred 
Now available for expenditure some time in 
the distant future at the discretion of the 
executive agencies, with little or no control 
Over their spending by the Congress, which 
responsible in the final analysis to the 

pie for the use of their money. 

I conclude, therefore, With this thought 
Upon the subject assigned to me, The Wise 
Use of Federal Money—I say without hesi- 
tation that I can think of no more impor- 
tant legislation to bring about the wise 

of Federal money than the implemen- 
tation of the Hoover Commission's recom- 
Mendaton toward that goal, 
In concluding, I would be remiss were I 
to pay tribute to President Hoover for 
Als leadership of the two Reorganization 
Commissions which bear his name. 

The former President not only made a 

Breat contribution in heading up these two 
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crusades for better government, but he did 
something else, He practiced what he 
preached. 

At the expiration of both the Commis- 
sions he headed he returned to the Treasury 
of the United, States a surplus. In other 
words, he took the apppropriation the Con- 
gress gave him, did the job Congress asked 
him to, and then had something left over. 
A rarity, indeed, in bureaucratic Washington, 
where the emphasis seems to be to spend, 
not save. 

I am glad to say that I can join President 
Hoover's exclusive company. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization of 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations in the 83d Congress, I, too, returned 
to the Treasury a surplus, using less money 
than the Congress appropriated to get the 
job done. 

So, my friends, I, too, practice what I 
preach. 

Thank you. 


Address Delivered by H. Stewart Potter, 
of Arlington, Va., at the Memorial Day 
Exercises at Hershey, Pa., Thursday, 
May 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 

Commander Chubb, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am deeply honored and 
privileged to be invited here as your speaker 
on this occasion. My memory takes me 
back to the year 1917—40 years ago—when 
I was elected as county president of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America in conven- 
tion in your town. I am proud to still hold 
membership in that great patriotic organi- 
gation. Two years ago I was the Memorial 
Day speaker in Hummelstown. 

I am a native Pennsylvanian, having been 
born at Newport, Perry County. Mrs. Potter 
and I have been residents of the State of 
Virginia since 1920, but still retain our legal 
voting residence in Halifax, this county. 

On this Memorial Day we join with mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans in reverent 
remembrance of our honored dead. This 
day of memory has become throughout the 
years more than a patriotic occasion. 
Rather it has become a spiritual celebration, 
a time for quiet contemplation and dedica- 
tion to the divine political principles our 
forefathers proclaimed nearly 2 centuries 
ago and for which more than 1 million of 
our fighting sons and daughters have sacri- 

their lives upon the altar of their 
country’s need. * 

Let us never forget the mighty acts of 
unselfish devotion and willing sacrifice by 
these American patriots of + yesteryear. 
These were men imbued and ennobled by a 
sublime cause—the protection and preserva- 
tion of Americanism—of the American way 
of life. 

What is Americanism? 

Americanism is the sum total of nearly 
200 years of struggle by the American peo- 
ple to effectively promote, practice, protect, 
preserve, and perpetuate these fundamental 
and divine principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice to the end that no American 
need ever Know fear of any man, nor envy 
of any man, but shall instead enjoy peace 
and righteousness under God, 
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We Americans can be justly proud of our 
mighty achievements. 

For nearly 200 years we have maintained 
& representative form of government based 
upon the divine rights of man. 

We have created and preserved a capital- 

e istic, economic system which has been fos- 
tered and perpetuated by the fundamental 
principle of the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

We have carved out of an unfriendly wil- 
derness the most palatial national abode, 
with the highest standard of living ever 
dreamed of or enjoyed by any people in 


We have proved that men of goodwill, re- 
gardless of their race, religion, or national 
origin can live together in peace and pros- 
perity. 

We have provided a social climate that 
offers unlimited opportunity for success and 
wealth to the fit and protection and security 
to the unfit. 

We have fought seven bloody wars, not for 
territorial acquisition or aggrandizement, but 
for the noble ideals of freedom and world 
peace. And we have done something more, 
When the guns were silenced, we sacrificed 
our substance to succor and rehabilitate our 
vanquished foe. 

We have declared, as our national policy, 
the inalienable right of all men to be free 
and self-governing, and furthermore have 
practiced what we preached by granting in- 
dependence to the people of our former 
possessions. 

We are a Christian Nation. America was 
conceived and created by godly men. Our 
jurisprudence is out of the Old Testament. 
On the coin of the Republic we boldly de- 
clared “In God We Trust.” America has 
achieved her greatness, not primarily be- 
cause of her natural wealth—many others 
have such physical resources—but because 
the foundation of our form of government 
and the way of life is firmly embedded in tha 
amore rock of our Christian spiritual heri- 
age. 

For too many years past there has been a 
determined effort on the part of the so-called 
intelligentsia—and in more recent years, the 
disciples of dialectical materialism—to decry 
and condemn the teaching of orthodox his- 
tory, which instills love of country and pa- 
triotism in the youth of our Nation. 

The debunkers of our national heroes have 
told us that it is passé and that we are im- 
mature to eulogize our great men; that we 
are provincial and nationalistic when we 
revere our flag: that we are foolish and in- 
fantile to be willing to fight and even die in 
defense of our native land, 

Yet it has been our heritage of heroes and 
their glorious example of unselfish devotion 
to God and country that has inspired many 
a boy born in humble circumstances to 
achieve greatness. 

Memorial Day is not a tribute to war. It 
is a day of memory to our heroic dead who 
gave their last full measure of devotion that 
liberty, justice, and human rights might be 
protected and preserved for all posterity in a 
world of peace and brotherhood. 

Today is one of the most significant days 
of the year. It is Memorial Day. We have 
gathered here to pay tribute to our honored 
dead who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that this Republic may live, and to honor 
those still among us who have borne the 
strife of battle for the glory of our country. 
By appropriate ceremonies which are being 
held in almost every community of this great 
Tree land, we Comimemorate the valor and the 
sacrifice of the veterans of all of our wars, 
from the Revolution to the conflict In Korea, 

The formal observance of Memorial Day, 
or Decoration Day, as it was popularly called 
for many years, dates back to 1868. The 
graves of the soldiers killed in the Civil War 
were decorated with flowers before that year, 
It was the women of those war years who 

, initiated this expression of sentiment. The 
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date of May 30 was no doubt selected because 
nature is so full of life at this season of the 
We in America are still looked to as the 
world's best hope for freedom. Our own 
history of freedom, dating from our war of 
independence, has earned us a reputation 
of dedication to liberty wherever men of 
good faith assemble. Our ready granting 
of citizenship to all who come to our shores 
Tor most of our history gave proof that we 
are respectful of free people everywhere. 
Our traditions of anticolonialism are recog- 
nized throughout the world. 

It is America, indeed, who must provide 
the hope and inspiration to all people who 
are, for the moment, under the heel of 
tyranny. 

We must certainly keep ourselves strong 
to combat the threats of Communist im- 
perialiam. If we do not see to the defense 
of freedom where it still reigns, the people 
who have temporarily been deprived of 
theirs will have no hope. 

We must recognize that economic stability 
and self-assurance is necessary to preserve 
national self-respect and international bal- 
ance—that peace is inspired by interna- 
tional hope and contentment. 

It is a well-known trait of human char- 
acter that all of us want to be remembered. 
However, primitive or advanced may be the 
man and of whatever race or color, we all 
have the same universal longing to be re- 
membered. So today, we remember yester- 
day and remember their glory forever—all 
war heroes who have made contributions to 
keep this country free. Inspired by their 
example of sacrifice and patriotism, we pray 
in words and deeds “God Save America.” 
God bless America, that has been made safe 
for us since the beginning of glorious Amer- 
ica. Let us rededicate ourselves anew to 
keep faith with the brave men who have 
gone before, and pledge ourselves to keep 
America strong, four-square with the winds 
that blow, and faithful to all, while we do 
our best to make it better. Will you join in 
honoring all great heroes? May the memories 
that rise before us in this solemn hour ban- 
ish indifference and lethargy from our souls, 
and let us go forth in the spirit of our soldier 
dead to finish the task they have left for us 
to do. 

At this season of the year, we commemo- 
rate the valiant deeds of our fallen heroes by 

lacing American flags above their graves, by 
8 floral tributes on their last resting 
places, by Memorial Day parades, by state- 
ments and speeches apropos to this occasion, 
and by religious services and affairs such as 
these in which we are participating. How 
feeble our attempts to do them honor when 
what they did and what they have accom- 
plished speaks far more eloquently than 
anything in which may be said on this 
Memorial Day in the year 1957. 

Not only is this a day of doing honor and 
paying tribute; not only ls this a day when 
‘we recall with ever-deepening pride the many 
valorous acts performed by so many patri- 
otic Americans on the battlefields through- 
out the world. Actually this is a day of 
dedication. We dedicate our minds, our 
hearts, and our lives to the cause for which 
so much has been sacrificed. 

Americans everywhere around the world 
gather reverently, as we do here at Hershey, 
today, to honor the Nation's dead. Their 
dust remains an inspiration to their country- 
men. 

Because of their sacrifice, on the Capitol 
Building at Washington—kissefl by the sun 
of day and watched by the stars at night— 
waves the unconquered flag of your country 
and mine. 

The struggle for freedom never ends. It 
was purchased with blood. It must be pre- 
served by devotion. So Memorial Day is a 
day of honor, a day of remembrance, a day 
of reckoning, a day of accounting, and above 
all, a day of high resolve. We resolve anew 
today “that these dead shall not have died in 
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vain" and with the help of God, who has 
never forsaken this favored land, we shall 
maintain our high resolye through future 
generations. 

If the time should ever come when we no 
longer remember what brave men and 
women, living and dead, have done for us, 
in that day our Republic will no longer 
deserve preservation, 

Our observance of Memorial Day is now 
a tradition of American life. It ts right 
that this should be so. For today we honor 
the dead—men and women who died that 
you and I might live. 

These men and women are legion—men 
and women of all races and creeds, and 
faiths. Their history, their deeds, roll down 
through the ages. They were there at Val- 
ley Forge, at Yorktown, at New Orleans, 
Years later they carried that flag with its 
ever-growing stars into the battle at An- 
tietam, at Gettysburg, through the bloody 
slaughter of the wilderness, and to the final 
victory at Appomattox. Years later the 
thunder of their guns were heard in the 
Argonne and Chateau Thierry. And only a 
short decade ago, on land, on sea, and in 
the air, these men scattered over the five 
continents of the globe, fought once again 
that we might live. 

What names those are: Kasserine Pass, 
Anzio, Omaha Beach, the Bulge, Okinawa, 
and Inchon—there is music in them—the 
music of battle, flerce, raucous, thundering, 
dying to a dirge as the smoke slowly clears. 
There is pain and homesickness in that 
music; and the sudden, quick, sharp stab of 
death. 

Yes; they have died. We live. The Star- 
Spangled Banner still waves. It is grief, of 
course, that we feel, but also pride—pride 
both In their achievements and in the coun- 
try they have left us as their heritage. 

Because of our fighting men, we have a 
heritage that is our dream, our promise of 
American life. True, America is dogwood 
and the greenery of spring; it is rolling prai- 
ries and the cornfields of the West, and our 
own fertile Pennsylvania fields in all of 
their beauty. But the men we honor today 
did not fight for a town, or a region, ora 
State. Whether they went out from the 
State of Virginia or the county of Dauphin, 
they fought equally as valiantly, equally as 
bravely, for the cause that is America. 

In some respects Memorial Day means 
more than the Fourth of July, or the birth- 
days of great men of the past whom we 
honor from time to time. It commemorates 
in our hearts the sacrifices of our grand- 
fathers and our great-grandfathers who 
fought through 4 long years of bloody civil 
conflict. They died that our country as a 
united nation of freemen might endure. 
But Memorial Day is also a day of homage to 
all those men and women of all religions, 
race, and creed, who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. The sun never sets on the white 
crosses that mark the graves of our departed 
heroes scattered over the 5 continents, the 
islands, and the 7 seas of the world. 

To me, Memorial Day is also one of reverent 
respectfulness and honor to the memory of 
those whom each of us may hold dear. 

Across the length and breadth of our 
land—Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and wherever the Stars and 
Stripes greet the morning sun—Americans 
are gathered just as we are here today, not in 
a spirit of glorification of the victory of the 
North over the South, nor of rejoicing over 
the pytrhic victories of World War I and 
World War II, but rather to lay a symbolic 
rose on the collective grave of more than a 
million men and women who have died in 
all of our wars since 1861; and in placing 
that rose, to collectively rededicate ourselves, 
reconsecrate our hearts, and requicken our 
minds to the solemn purpose for which they 
died. Whether it was Bull Run or Antietam, 
Gettysburg or Atlanta, the blood they gave 
welded the unbreakable bond that now binds 
together the 48 States of our Union—in- 
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soluble, inseparable, invincible. Their sons 
and their grandsons in even greater numbers 
gave their lives for a much broader cause 
that the people of all countries over the en- 
tire world might have an opportunity to live 
out their lives in peace and freedom. 

I am more than @ little saddened as I re- 
fiect on Memorial Day and think; How short 
is the memory of man? 

I can recall as if it were yesterday, and I 
am sure many of you can too, the tremen- 
dous surge of gratitude toward our veterans 
that swept over the Nation immediately after 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict. Americans were stirred with deep 
emotions of praise, of thanksgiving, of a 
sense of eternal debt to the veteran, I am 
wondering if that spirit is as strong today 
as it was then? 

inly we cannot, and we do not, expect 
a feeling of gratitude to remain at an abnor- 
mally high pitch through the years. We do 
not expect it, and our veterans would not 
want it. 

But you do get a feeling that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in the other direction. 

Today I hear statements, and you prob- 
ably have heard them as well, to the effect 
that bearing arms to defend your country 
in time of war is merely one more duty of 
citizenship; that it ranks no higher than 
paying your taxes, or exercising your fran- 
chise of voting. 

Of course, we must never forget that every 
citizen in our land has the right to speak 
his mind on these things. But I wonder 
they have reasoned matters out in the light 
of fact? 2 

Many of these men entered service and 
took the same risks as all the rest. Yet fate 
decreed that theirs should be the supreme 
sacrifice, Military service to country in time 
of peril is something more than a normal 
duty of citizenship. 

Veterans have done all that their fellow 
citizens have done, plus something more. 
‘They served in the Armed Forces in time of 
desperate peril for this Nation. It is im- 
material that others might, could, or would 
have served, had things been otherwise. 

The fact remains that veterans did 
serve—that, by virtue of their service, they 
are deserving of extra considerations as vet- 
erans. 

Let us never forget it. Even though wat 
fades further and further into the distance 
of history, even the first flush of joy of peace 
becomes but a vague memory. 

Let us always keep faith with our vet- 
erans—the living and the dead. 

Let us keep faith in another way, by doing 
all within our power to maintain peace upon 
this troubled earth. For the sacrifices, the 
tragedies, the loss of life would lose all 
meaning were our Nation plunged into an- 
other war. 

Peace—peace with honor—does not come 
by wishing for it. It must be forged by 
intelligence, by realism, by sacrifice, by the 
will to see it achieved. 

Our war dead have already shown us the 
cost of war, By their death they have made 
it possible for us to strive for peace that 
may banish war. 

To give anything other than our full share 
in the achievement of this peace is to break 
the faith we hold with them. f 

Let us make a solemn pledge—within our 
hearts—each one of us—that we will not, 
break the faith. 

Let us remember our dead forever, and 
what their sacrifice has meant to us, the 
living. 

For their sake and for ours, let us this 
day, under God, dedicate ourselves anew to 
building a world in which men may live in 
freedom without fear. 

It is no difficult task to recount the splen- 
did victories won by our service men and 
women in the several major conflicts in 
which our Nation has been engaged. But 
what about the conflicts of the average 
American citizen? Has he been adroitly 
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lulled into focusing his attention on foreign 
and thereby failed to witness the 
Planned undermining of our Government? 
Is he content to listen to the lullabies of the 
tellectuals who are far more concerned 
about the rights of traitors than the preser- 
Vation of this freedom-loving land? 
But today we are primarily gathered here 
Pay our homage to our service men and 
en who have passed to the Great Be- 
Yond. what a flood of thoughts come to 
tach of us when this subject is mentioned? 
Each one of them had encountered more 
gers and risks in a few hours than a 
Vilian would experience through a lifetime. 
to think of the change brought into the 
life of these young Americans, Called to the 
of their country, abandoning their 
Way of life, their families, their business, 
y do not have time to ask: “What of the 
tuture?” 


On this Memorial Day in the year 1957, we 
Should all thank Almighty God that we are 
Sltizens of the greatest country in the world. 

gh you might lose all your earthly pos- 

ns—even your health—you still will 

this priceless distinction. You 

poua always be thankful and deeply grate- 

eo to those who brought these countless 
lessings to you. 

America of ours is the finest heritage 
rer handed down to a people. America’s 
Position in the world did not just happen; 

Was attained through toil and privation; 


b talent and genius, yes, the sweat and - 


of thousands of men and women who 
determined to prove that humar agen- 
through divine guidance could create 
maintain a form of government which 
Would provide free institutions for a whole 
Continent. 
Jo merica, under divine guidance, has en- 
yed a glorious past; and we, its present 
trustees for the future, though the trail be 
qomewhat dimmed and uneven, and in the 
ace of difficulties which appear to be almost 
ountable, now pledge that the free- 
dom for which generations of our forebears 
have tolled and sacrificed, will not perish, but 
Will blossom forth to reestablish free thought 
free action among men. 
bla e are not unmindful of the black pall of 
th very which hangs over many nations; and 
© fear of insecurity which envelops all 
ds, yet, there has always been a silver 
Uning in the midst of this worldwide misery. 
tans spirit of America, with her free insti- 
tions, must be the light that never falls. 
May I close with this poem? 


“God bless America, 
Land that I love; 
Stand beside her and guide her 
Through the night with a light from 
above; 
From the mountains to the prairies, 
To the oceans white with foam, 
bless America, 
My home sweet home.” 


I thank you. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 

$ ous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Nashville Tennessean con- 
the retirement of Dr. Harry A, 

Curtis, Director of the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority. ‘The editorial is a tribute to 
the outstanding service Dr. Curtis has 
given the TVA and to his integrity in 
fighting for what he believed to be the 
best interests of the Nation, in spite of 
personal cost. Dr. Curtis is deserving 
of this tribute to his fine service and 
loyal devotion to the TVA. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

De. Curtis: A CHAMPION Is Lost 

Last midnight, the term of Dr. Harry A. 
Curtis as Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority came to a close, and with it, per- 
haps, the end of an era in TVA history. 

For with Dr. Curtis’ retirement, a majority 
membership on the board—for the first time 
since it was created in 1933—will owe its 
allegiance to a Republican administration 
which appears, at worst, bent upon destruc- 
tion of this valuable national asset, and at 
best, completely uncharitable toward it. 

And while it is too early to make an ap- 
praisal of Dr. Curtis’ possible successor, it is 
noteworthy that the man reported to have 
the inside track, Mr. Adolph G. Ackerman, 
has served as an executive of a private power 
holding company. 

Whatever the fate of TVA may be under 
such a directorship, though, Dr. Curtis is 
entitled to the deepest appreciation of this 
region and of the Nation. He has served well. 

It is always to an individual's credit when 
he is able to change his philosophy and 
viewpoint, once honestly convinced that an 
opposite view is best for his country. Such 
has been the stature of Dr. Curtis, who began 
his adult life as a conservative Republican, 
but who retired last night a champion of a 
liberal concept which saw a near-impoy- 
erished region blossom under imaginative 
development. 

The pressures upon Dr. Curtis these past 
few years have undoubtedly been heavy. 
He has refused to bend. When a fight was 
demanded, he entered it hammer-and-tongs. 

Dr. Curtis came to TVA as a chemical and 
agriculture expert, interested secondarily in 
the power aspects of the agency. But forced, 
as a board member, into the midst of the 
private-versus-public power fight, he stood 
firm in what he believed to be the best in- 
terests of the Nation. That, for him, was 
the side of public power. 

Regretfully, we bid him godspeed as he 
leaves a position he could have retained had 
he bowed to the pressures and expediently 
cast aside his convictions. 

Refusal to sacrifice principles in the face 
of certain loss of position is the measure of 
aman. And Dr. Harry A. Curtis has met that 
measure, 

Though there be scant reason to encourage 
it, our best hope is that President Eisenhower 
will appoint such a man to succeed him. 


Resolutions Adopted by 16th Annual Con- 
vention of the Brooklyn Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to submit to the House 


the resolutions adopted at the 16th an- 
nual convention of the Brooklyn Dioce- 
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san Council of Catholic Women, May 18, 
1957: 


We, the resolutions committee of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, have received, studied, revised, and 
amended all proposals submitted for our con- 
sideration. We have endeavored, to the best 
of our ability, to so perform our duty that it 
would not add a burden to the task of our 
spiritual director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome 
Reddy, whose approval is required by our 
rules. $ 

In many instances proposals were received 
from more than one person or group on the 
same topic; and we have tried to take the 
best from each in an endeavor to meet the 
aims of our organization. 

We have received items which have been 
the subject of resolutions in past years, and 
in the interest of brevity, have not resub- 
mitted such resolutions; but rather believe 
that our members are doing all within their 
power to fulfill the resolutions adopted in 
prior years in convention. 

We thank our members for the items sub- 
mitted; and if any have been omitted in our 
resolutions, recommendations or commenda- 
tions, it is no indication that such items did 
not receive consideration. Everything has 
been considered, and we are trying to follow 
our policy of persuasion through quality 
rather than quantity. 

We renew our pledge as Catholic women to 
further the religious and material programs 
recommended to us by the board of Catholic 
bishops of the United States, by our own 
diocesan authorities, and by the National 
Council of Catholic Women, ; 


RESOLUTIONS 


I, PROTEST AID TO AND RECOGNITION OF COM- 
MUNIST-CONTROLLED GOVERNMENTS 


A. Whereas in his encyclical letter, diyini 
redemptoris, of 1937, Pope Pius XI declared 
that “communism is intrinsically wrong and 
no one who would preserve Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever”; and 

Whereas the Catholic bishops of the United 
States, in their annual meeting of 1953, de- 
plored the continued persecution of the 
Catholic Church, which, they stated, “rages 
from Korea to China and to Indochina; 
from Russia to the Baltic lands; from Poland 
and Lithuania to Yugoslavia; from the 
Ukraine to Albania; from Czechoslovakia to 
Hungary, to Rumania and Bulgaria”; and 

Whereas contrary to these clear and right- 
eous indictments, American funds have been 
diverted to the support of atheistic com- 
munism in Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas Communist Poland has recently 
petitioned for similar financial assistance 
from the United States of America in order 
to support and continue the existence of 
atheistic communism in Poland: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Women call 
upon all county and diocesan councils of 
the National Council of Catholic Women to 
urge their members to write to the repre- 
sentatives in the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives and protest 
against this eyil misuse of American funds 
for the continuance of atheistic communism 
by the Governments of Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and any other Communist nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State, to all Members of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the secular and religious 
press of America. 

B. Whereas Communist China has been 
declared an aggressor by the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas Communist China has persecuted 
the church—killing, mistreating, torturing 
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publicly, imprisoning many bishops, mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, nuns, and de- 
voted laity; and 

Whereas American citizens are still being 
held prisoners by Communist China in vio- 
lation of the Korean Truce: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council óf Catholic Women 
oppose recognition of Communist China by 
the United States, and further oppose the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. 

C. Whereas the bishops of the United 
States, in their 1956 annual statement, said 
that foremost in our thinking are the heroic 
peoples of Hungary; and 

Whereas our holy father, Pope Pius XII, 
has urged that every licit means be tried to 
restore dignity and freedom to the people of 
Hungary: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
urge the President of the United States to 
withhold recognition of the present Soviet- 
dominated Hungarian government and urge 
the United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, to 
take action in the United Nations Assembly 
to help the peoples of Hungary to regain 
their freedom by their liberation from the 
communistic violation of their civil rights. 
II, EDUCATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND PRO- 

MOTING INTEREST IN UNITED STATES WEEK 


Whereas the proponents of atheistic com- 
munism and of subversive ideologies recog- 
nize that the youth who are pupils in our 
school system are malleable material for 
their propaganda; and 

Whereas such propagandists have made 
and are continuing to make determined 
efforts to devaluate the glorious American 
heritage of our American history and of the 
patriotic traditions of our country; 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, mindful of our duties as parents 
and citizens to protect our youth and to 
pass on to them the inheritance of the back- 
ground of American freedom which we enjoy, 
do hereby resolve that we will take every 
opportunity to increase interest in the patri- 
otic education of our youth by recommending 
and supporting laws looking to the teaching 
of American history and study of the science 
of Government in our schools, and by closer 
supervision of supplementary reading mate- 
rial distributed and recommended through 
the schools; and 

The Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catho- 
lic Women further resolves that it will pro- 
mote interest in United States Week, the 
7-day period beginning October 19 in each 
year, as a means of instilling in the youth of 
our Nation a deeper appreciation of the 
magnificent heritage of the United States 
and a stimulation to a greater interest in the 
study of the traditions and history of the 
United States. 


II, THE SALE AND DISSEMINATION OF OBSCENE’ 


PRINTED AND AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Whereas Catholic citizens have an obliga- 
tion and responsibility to safeguard the 
moral welfare of all their fellow citizens in 
the State of New York, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, by ensuring 
the strict enforcement of those laws which 
curb the sale and dissemination of all types 
of obscene, lascivious and lewd printed and 
audiovisual materials; and 

Whereas in 1954 two statutes were enacted 
into New York State laws which were de- 
signed to curb the sale of such indecent and 
disgusting materials; and 

Whereas in 1957 one of these laws was 
amended to include the sale and dissemina- 
tion of indecent, obscene cards with other 
items in the first statute; and 

Whereas in 1957 the second law was 
amended in relation to tie-in sales of publi- 
cations in order to include allocation and 
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consignment as well as delivery, and to make 
it a penal offense to threaten to impose any 
penalty on the person who refuses to resell 
obscene publications; and 

Whereas these amended statutes become 
effective on July 1, 1957; and 

Whereas we are aware that experience 
proves and the press publicizes the evil re- 
sults of obscene literature, and regardless 
of the legalistic definitions of what consti- 
tutes obscene literature, we, as a federation 
of Catholic women hope to reduce the dis- 
semination of the sources of this evil to a 
minimum if unable to suppress the dissemi- 
nation entirely; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, a federation of 
240 organizations representing over 300,000 
Catholic women in the 4 counties of Long 
Island, commend Hon. W. Averell Harri 
man, Governor of the State of New York, 
for placing these laws on the statute books 
of the State, and petition him to insure 
their enforcement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women commend the 
leaders in each county of Long Island who 
have been untiringly foremost in the valiant 
drive against the sale and dissemination of 
obscene printed and audio-visual materials, 
and urge them to help in the enforcement 
of these statutes of 1957. 


IV. COOPERATING WITH CIVIL DEFENSE 


Whereas His Excellency Archbishop 
Thomas E. Molloy (deceased), bishop of 
Brooklyn, supported civil defense and urged 
full cooperation of all Catholics in the 
diocese of Brooklyn; and 

Whereas this resolutions committee is cog- 
nizant of the deterrent force to an enemy 
of a citizenry organized in its own defense; 
It is therefore 

Resolved, That this committee urge all 
Catholics to enroll in civil defense or to take 
an active part, either spiritually or by at- 
tending courses provided by civil defense, and 
to be informed as to the approved methods 
of survival in the event of a disaster. 

V. DR. ALLEN’S RULING ON COMMUNIST 
TEACHERS 


Whereas Dr. James E. Allen, State com- 
missioner of education, released to the press 
on August 8, 1956, his decision that boards 
of education may not require admitted 
former Communist teachers to name other 
teachers they know or have known to be 
Communists; and 

Whereas this decision holds that the board 
of education “may not properly utilize” the 
power to compel teachers to answer ques- 
tions about individuals who were associated 
with them in Communist activities within 
the public schools; and 

Whereas Dr. Allen has ignored the basic 
point at issue which is the necessity to safe- 
guard the common good and the welfare of 
all the children in the public schools of our 
State against the disastrous influence re- 
sulting from the presence of even one Com- 
munist teacher in the classroom as a supe- 
rior and an instructor; and 

Whereas the primary function of our pub- 
lie schools, being State-run, must give first 
place to public interests and publie security; 
and 

Whereas the welfare of the children is syn- 
onymous in this problem with the common 
good; and 

Whereas the good of the children takes 
precedence over confidential information; 
and 

Whereas no secret can prevail against the 
right of children to be protected against 
atheistic communism by those entrusted 
with the responsibility for their well-being: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, representing 
over 300,000 women in the counties of 
Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, in the 
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State of New York, protest the decision of 
Dr. James R. Allen released to the press on 
August 8, 1956, and urge Dr. Allen to come to 
a more considered judgment in this case 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The resolutions committee recommends: 

1. That the members of the Brookly® 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women study 
the problem of the aging and cooperate wi 
the Catholic Charities program for the aging - 
which includes friendly visiting of the aging: 
finding foster homes for them, supporting 
parish recreation centers, and other corporel 
and spiritual works of mercy, 

2. That the members ofthe Brooklyn Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women partteipate 
in a crusade of prayer in answer to the 
of the bishops of the United States who in 
their annual statement of 1956 said, As the 
bishop of the United States we solemnly cal! 
upon the faithful throughout the land t® 
pledge themselves to a veritable crusade 
prayer. Let it be for the specific ends that 
international sanity will triumph over war- 
that justice may be vindicated by the na- 
tions united under law: and that our ow? 
beloved country, under God, may lead the 
way to that better hope for all mankind. 
Nor let us forget those who have suffe 
and suffer now; that out of the crucible 
their sacrifice may come the mitted gold 
freedom. We stand with the Vicar of Christ 
and our prayer is for peace for our country 
and all the world—a peace with justice and 
charity.” 

3. That the members of the Brooklyn Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women send letters 
of commendation to the following: The Hon“ 
orable Henry Cabot Lodge, United States rep“ 
resentative in the United Nations, the Honor 
able Frank J. Becxer, Congressman from 
New York, Washington, D. C., the Honorable 
Tuomas S. Gorpon, Chairman, House FOr- 
eign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C- 
for their continued efforts to have each day's 
session in the U. N. opened with a prayer. 

It is further recommended that each of 
these statesmen be sent a copy of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholie 
Women 1956 resolutions which include * 
resolution to the above effort. 

Committee: Mrs. Gerald Rigney, chair- 
man, 

¥x-officio: Mrs, Arthur C. Reilly, diocesan 
president; Miss Marie F, Berry, Kings County 
Council president; Mrs. John Paul Fitzpat- 
rick, Queens County Council president; Mrs. 
Albert H. Trageser, Nassau County Counc! 
president; Mrs, Robert B. Howell, Suffolk 
County Council president. 

Committee members: Miss Mary L. Riley 
and Mrs. Andrew P. Backus, Kings; Mis$ 
Mary Moran and Mrs. Percy Bailey, Queens: 
Mrs. Thomas Fitzgerald and Mrs. J. P. 
Nicholas, Nassau; Mrs. Charles Hafeli, Suf- 
folk, 


An Adequate Juvenile Court for the 
Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Congress created the present juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia, its 
caseload was approximately 2,500 an- 
nually. By 1948 the court was hea 
3,000 cases a year, by 1953 the load had 
risen to 10,000, and presently this 12 
judge court is handling more than 16,000 
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Cases a year. Of these some 2,000 are 

felony type cases. The United States 

ct Court for the District of Colum- 

bia uses a minimum of 3 justices to 

die its annual felony caseload of 

1500; the District of Columbia juyenile 
Court must rely on 1 judge. 

The Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, the Law Enforcement Council 
ot the District of Columbia, the Wash- 

n Criminal Justice Association, the 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
and other civic groups, have joined the 

rict of Columbia Commissioners in 

ir recommendation for a second judge 
in this most important court. Legisla- 
tion to this effect, S. 2154, is presently 
_ Pending before the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

As attorney general of the State of 

ew York, I was deeply concerned with 
Crime by youths, and juvenile delin- 
quency, and so my interest as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 

bia is attracted to that problem in 
the city of Washington. We find the 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
heavily overloaded, and a grave need 
for an additional judge in that court. It 
for that reason that I call attention to 
matter. 

The District of Columbia Council on 
Law Enforcement asserts that a real 
emergency exists; and, as the Washing- 
ton Post, in its editorial of May 25, 1957, 
emphasizes: The emergency concerns 
essential human rights and the welfare 
Of children. It should be met by Con- 
Sress just as speedily as possible.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

` OVERLOADED COURT 

It would be hard to point to a community 

more clearly demonstrated than the 
Need for an additional judge for the District's 
juvenile court. The court has a load of 

than 16,000 cases a year. No single 
Judge, no matter how dedicated and in- 
dustrious, could handle such a load with the 
&ttention to individual problems which is 
Peculiarly requisite to juvenile court. Judge 
an W. Ketcham, who began service on 
court only last week, managed to dis- 
Pose of 192 cases during his first 3 days on 
the bench by sitting for a 9- or 10-hour day; 
even so, he acknowledged, he had a distinct 
feeing that many persons felt they had not 
their proper day in court. In urging the 
Creation of a second judgeship, the District's 
neil on Law Enforcement was amply jus- 
tified in asserting that a real emergency ex- 
ists, The emergency concerns essential 
human rights and the welfare of children. 
It should be met by Congress just as speedily 
as possible. Š 


Going Against the Grange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I would 
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like to protest what I belive to be unfair 
treatment of the National Grange re- 
garding seizure by the Government of 
National Grange headquarters. 

The Government has issued an order 
of taking on this property, an 8-story 
building located in the heart of down- 
town Washington. The property is to 
be used for landscaping and for a corner 
of the seventh in a series of Government 
office buildings. 

As I have previously stated, I am op- 
posed to the seizure of this property, 
which for more than a decade has been 
the headquarters of one of our outstand- 
ing farm organizations. The plans for 
the new building have been drawn with 
absolutely no consideration for the spe- 
cial site involved. I am particularly dis- 
pleased with the fact that the major 
portion of this property is going to be 
used for a garden. This may be es- 
thetic, but it is highly impractical for an 
area which has a limited amount of 
property that should be put to maximum 
use. Monumental structures with pa- 
latial gardents are not necessary for the 
efficient conduct of Government busi- 
ness, and their contemplation is testi- 
mony to the visionary type of castle 
building that will cost the American tax- 
payers millions of dollars to satisfy the 
whims of a few master planners. 

There is no reason why a nice-looking, 
functional office building could not be 
erected on the remainder of the block 
harmonizing with the Grange building, 
which in itself is an attractive structure. 
However, since Congress already has al- 
loted funds over which the General 
Services Administration has sole control, 
it is evident that seizure of the building 
is almost inevitable. 

My objection to the method being 
used by the Government is that the 
Grange will be forced to pay rent on this 
property, yet the General Services Ad- 
ministration has not signified when it 
intends to use the site for the new 
building. 7 

Franklin G. Floete, Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, in 
a recent release said that since building 
costs are at present so high, it would be 
advisable for the Government to post- 
pone indefinitely its lease-purchase 
building program because the costs of 
new buildings would be out of line. Since 
the order of taking has already been 
issued, the law says the Grange must 
start to pay rent on its property until 
the Government gets ready to use it. 

I do not believe that this is fair. This 
organization will be faced with the prob- 
lem of seeking another site, a task that 
borders on the impossible as far as get- 
ting a convenient location similar to the 
present headquarters. The Grange is 
being offered about a third of the $1 
million price of the property. Moving 
the headquarters will be expensive. 

I believe that the proposal by National 
Grange Master Herschel Newsom that 
the title be restored to the Grange until 
the Government definitely gets ready to 
use the property has merit. If restora- 
tion of title is not possible, I believe it 
only fair that the General Services Ad- 
ministration should assist this organiza- 
tion in its process of being transplanted 
by canceling out the rent payments. 
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Somehow it seems rather un-American 
to me to seize an organization’s prop- 
erty today with no particular date in 
mind for use of this property, and then 
to force the organization to pay rent 
until the Government decides what it is 
going to do with the building and land. 
Since the Government’s lease-pur- 
chase program has wisely been post- 
poned to save the taxpayer the burden 
of excessive building costs, it appears 
only logical to me that actions instituted 
under the old schedule should be subject 
to review and that amelioration of un- 
just and onerous burdens which the 
postponement would impose on groups 
such as the Grange would be in order, 


Soaring Exports Uphold Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, June 2, 1957, entitled “Soar- 
ing Exports Uphold Economy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOARING Exports UPHOLD EconomY—Forticn 
Sates, Up 28 Percent, ARE a BRIGHT Spor 
IN a CLOUDY BUSINESS PICTURE—FARMS, IN- 
DUSTRY AmMED—COTTON SusBsmDIES a Fac- 
TOR—IMPORTS ONLY MARK TIME AS PROTEC- 
TIONISM GAINS 

(By Brendan M. Jones) 

Foreign trade has been giving a timely 
lift to the Nation’s economy. 

While the domestic business climate in re- 
cent months has been overcast with uncer- 
tainty, exporters have found the weather 
abroad highly stimulating. So much so that 
exports made a heady leap of 28 percent in 
the first 4 months of the year. 

The Department of Commerce's prelimi- 
nary estimate of April exports last week in- 
dicated a 4-month total of more than $7,280,- 
000,000. This compares with $5,739,000,000 
in the first 4 months of 1956. 

The 28-percent gain is highly unusual for 
peacetime. And it follows the exceptional 
18-percent rise im exports in 1956 to a new 
high of $19 billion. ‘ 

Effects of the accelerated exports in bol- 
stering the economy would be difficult to 
pinpoint at the moment. Detailed data not 
yet avatlable would be necessary, But there 
can be little doubt that a considerable 
amount of production has been sustained by 
strong foreign demand for American crops, 
fuels, materials, and manufactures. 

UP TO 25 PERCENT OF SALES 

Exports of cotton, coal, machinery, and 
farm produce are notable in a wide range 
of commodities figuring in the export boom. 
Foreign sales now take 20 to 25 percent of 
this country's output of wheat, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco, more than 10 percent of its 
coal, 15 to 20 percent of its heavy machinery 
and vehicles. 

One recent instance of the influence of 
foreign trade on the business cycle has been 
recognized among economists. It was noted 
during the recession period of 1953-54. 
While the gross national product (the total 
nominal value of all goods and services sold) 
declined 1 percent, exports rose 2 percent. 
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Afterward, economists of the Department 
of Commerce termed the trade gain a “sig- 
nificant factor supporting the economy over 
the past 2 years." The percentage changes 
noted may seem small, but they represented 
billions of dollars. 

Occuring when it did, the export rise evi- 
dently helped to check the downtrend. The 
dip would have been more pronounced in 
terms of production, jobs and business if 
exports had gone down instead. 

Present trends of United States trade also 
give some insight into the vigor of world 
economic development. They present less 
reassuring prospects on the other side of 
the trade coin—imports. These rose 10 per- 
cent last year to a record total of $1,200,- 
000,000. 

The early months of this year, however, 
have not brought any appreciable gains. 
With exports forging ahead, the spread be- 
tween them and imports will tend to grow 
even wider than presently. If so, the prin- 
ciple of two-way trade, involving foreign 
nations’ need to sell if they are to go on 
buying, promises an eventual check to ex- 
ports. 

This does not necessarily mean exports 
will nosedive, It means simply that a limit 
to one-sided trade will make itself felt. 

There is a sustained movement through 
most of the world for economic betterment. 
It is most dramatically evident in the newer 
nations of the Far East and Africa. 

Highly industrialized Western Europe is 
seeking closer economic and trade ties to 
fill its special need for greater proficiency. 
Europe, with its dense population and grow- 
ing import needs, must advance technolog- 
ically if its renewed gains in living standards 
are to continue. 

Indirectly, the strength of these varied 
Movements has been illustrated in the rela- 
tively slight impact of the Suez crisis. 
While the important waterway was blocked, 
nations affected were able to draw on finan- 
cial resources, such as the International 
Monetary Fund. Europe filled its oil needs 
from reserves and from United States sup- 
plies, although a mild winter helped ma- 
terially. 

With crisis conditions under relative con- 
trol, the free world has quickly gotten back 
to the business of economic progress. Brit- 
ain's trade is recovering; France has come 
up against inevitable financial difficulties, 
but help is available. Other parts of the 
free world wonder about more business with 
Communist countries, but still look to the 
United States for what they need right now. 

All of this makes a pleasant, prosperous 
picture of progress for everybody, except that 
it is still quite utopian. 

In efforts to solve the farm surplus prob- 
lem, exports have offered a natural outlet. 

The heavy cotton surplus, for example, is 
being moved abroad with substantial sub- 
sidies, which some nations regard as dump- 
ing. Cotton textiles are also being exported 
with the aid of subsidies as a result of the 
campaign that brought restriction of low- 
priced Japanese exports to this market. 

Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export- 
Import Bank, predicted last week that sub- 
sidized cotton exports would hit à quarter- 
century record of 5 million bales this year. 

But restrictive moves against imports con- 
tinue vigorously. For example, wood fabrics, 
hit only last fall by a tariff-quota limita- 
tion, were threatened with further restric- 
tion on grounds of national security. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization will open hear- 
ings in Washington tomorrow on the domes- 
tic industry’s plea for more protection. 

The nub of the issue will be the industry's 
essentiality in supplying military woolens. 
Under a new administration order, no more 
than 14 million pounds of woolens this year 
may enter at a liberal tariff rate. Any ex- 
cess will be subject to old statutory rates, 
which importers consider prohibitive. The 
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quota nominally represents 5 percent of do- 
mestie output. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation must decide u this is detrimental to 
national defense. 

Last week Britain, most seriously affected 
by the woolens curb, decided against con- 
tinuing the strict controls on trade with 
Communist China favored by the United 
States. There was no apparent connection, 
except that the new move against woolens 
came while American representatives were 
still trying to talk the British out of more 
China trade. Last Friday, Britain formally 
protested the quota action. 

The United States is not alone in restrict- 
ing. trade. Last week Canada, which has 
been sharply critical of this country’s pro- 
tectionist trend, was embarrassed by the need 
to embargo Imports of cheddar cheese. Price 
supports have produced a mounting Cana- 
dian surplus. 

This business of economic cooperation ís 
still a new one. Slowly, more practical meth- 
ods are evolving, such as “loans, not gifts” 
to go with “trade, not aid.” Trade for this 
and other countries, meanwhile, continues 
to suggest new potentialities for progress. 


New Jersey’s Debt to Paul Troast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the recent announcement of Mr. 
Paul Troast, of Clifton, N. J., that he had 
declined reappointment as chairman of 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner and both houses 
of the New Jersey State Legislature have 
expressed regrets and officially lauded 
the services of Mr. Troast, which have 
earned him national fame as the prime 
builders of the fabulous New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

It is now reported from Trenton that 
the legislature is proceeding with plans 
to provide a State award for Mr. Troast 
which will be presented him at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Essex House, 
Newark, on Tuesday, July 2, next. 

In a recent editorial captioned, “New 
Jersey's Debt to Paul Troast,” the Pas- 
saic, N. J., Herald-News, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Troast: 

New Jenser’s Dest TO PAuL Troast 

To serve the people of New Jersey is.every 
citizen’s duty. Normally, service merits no 
special commendation, The State has a 
right to expect that any person it calls will 
serve and that he will give his best efforts. 

Yet it seems that the services performed 
by Paul L, Troast, of Clifton, deserve more 
than perfunctory thanks and praise. They 
have been of surpassing excellence and be- 
yond the call of duty. He took the high- 
way dream of former Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, and by business sense, know-how, fore- 
sight, and long hours of hard work, trans- 
formed it in the fabulous New Jersey Turn- 
pike. 

He did not do it alone, He had the help 
of one of the best public commissioners eyer 
appointed in New Jersey, and of a band of 
devoted engineers and executives. However, 
his was the driving force that produced the 
road in record time and his was the “savvy” 
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that enabled the authority to avoid political 
entanglements and scandal in an operation 
involving almost half a billion dollars, 

To the State, the turnpike has meant 
many things. Without it, the State's north- 
south through roads would, by now, have 
been impassable. It has saved business mil- 
ons of dollars in time, wear, and tear. 
has been an invaluable factor in inducing 
expansion of industry. And, if the power 
that be decide to continue to operate it a 
a toll road, a not impossible decision in 
view of the fact that two-thirds of its traf 
fic is made up of out-of-State vehicles, u 
may eventually provide the State with an 
annual income of about $35 million. 

The turnpike has won Mr. Troast natio 
attention. That fame earned him, in 195% 
the Republican nomination for governor. 
It is evidence of the character of the man 
that he was able to put aside any bitter 
ness the unsuccessful campaign may have 
engendered in him and to cooperate, to the 
fullest extent, with the man who defea 
him. It speaks volumes of both men that 
Governor Meyner offered Mr. Troast reap” 
pointment as chairman of the authority. 

For 8 years, Mr. Troast has served at con- 
siderable sacrifice to his business and te 
his family. His position was unsalaried, but 
he has frequently spent 4 or 5 days a 
on it without expense to the State. 

Mr. Troast's imminent retirement from 
public life deserves more than a passing 
notice. 

Recognition by the Goyernor and legisla” 
ture is in order, 


Meade Alcorn Proves His Worth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted I am in- 
serting in the Record a column written 
by Gould Lincoln which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. Those of us 
who know Chairman Meade Alcorn cer- 
tainly agree with Mr. Lincoln that he 
is proving to be a real asset to the Re- 
publican Party. 

MEADE ALCORN Proves His WORTH 
{By Gould Lincoln) 


Meade Alcorn, new chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has already 
proved his worth to the GOP. Traveling 
almost constantly to all parts of the coun- 
try, in six regional party conferences he 
has provided a safety valve for party leaders 
to blow off steam. He has answered sut- 
cessfully many of the complaints by Repub- 
lican business and financial men who have 
been angered because they did not get ® 
reduced budget and tax cuts from the Eisen- 
hower administration this year. Indeed, Mt- 
Alcorn has done a good job, and the at- 
mosphere of hostility to the President and 
his policies has begun to evaporate. 

He has stressed to the business people the 
probable alternative to a Republican ad- 
ministration similar to the Eisenhower 
administration following 1960. He has asked 
how they would feel if the Democrats should 
take over with Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan (with Walter Reuther as a likely 
mentor), or some other liberal Democrat in 
the White House, He has argued that t? 
split the Republican Party will result in 
almost certain defeat in the congressional 
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elections of 1958 and in making the Repub- 
lcan- presidential nomination practically 
Valueless in 1960. 

ermore, he has pointed to the neces- 
Sity of running a congressional or presiden- 
Hal Campaign 6n the record made by a Re- 
Publican administration in the White House. 

didates for office who buck the record 
°f their own party President are not likely 
to be successful. 

PARTY FEELS PINCH IN FUNDS 
Rerbere is no doubt about the fact that 
1 Publican businessmen have been engaged 
A a financial squeeze, which has made it 

t for the Republican National Com- 
Mittee to collect the funds needed to keep 
the committee working effectively and 
Needed to get the campaign for the election 
of a Republican Congress fully underway. 
in pany who have been large contributors 
n the past have been saying: Don't ask 
me for anything this year; I don't like what 

been going on in Washington.” 
It is not the small contributors of $10, 
Sead Or 850 who have failed to kick in. It 
those who in the past have contributed 
$500, $1,000, or more. This financial strin- 
pricy ls an immediate cause of worry. It 
one, however, that is likely to be over- 
Come, 
An example is found in Massachusetts 
ore today the Republican Party organi- 
"ation is literally confronted with the pos- 
ility of having to close down its opera- 
hie; John S. Ames, the party's harried 
ef fund raiser in Massachusetts, is quoted 
8 the Boston Globe as saying: “I am trying 
ĉsperately, with my back against the wall, 
baa keep the Republican organization in 
00 ess. I simply feel that Republicans 
Man' t care less. 
frie is purely a party problem. Its own 
b nds may feel they are spanking the party 
¥ failing to contribute, but if they look at 
Situation realistically, they will recognize 
1 are destroying their own political 
Tend. 
mr r Ames’ problem is the necessity of rais- 
g About $282,000 and as of today he has 
> only $75,000. 

RISING COSTS POINTED UP 
bufturman Alcorn, sitting down with Re- 
ma, leans across the country, has listened to 
titer complaints. One Midwest manufac- 
as n. who insisted he would not contribute 
bias has in the past, blamed the President's 

dget. Mr. Alcorn finally obtained an ad- 
ol slon from him that the cost of operation 
per Own business had increased about 7 
man =t in a year, and the national chair- 
Teal) pointed out that Eisenhower's budget 
Go Y provided for an increase in cost of 
Mo ment of approximately 3 percent. 
Pubit Alcorn has called a meeting of the Re- 
ton lcan National Committee in Washing- 
June 6-7. At that time the problems, 
Gop al and otherwise, which confront the 
Both are expected to be thoroughly aired. 
Nino President Eisenhower and Vice President 
wily n will meet with the Republicans who 
the include, in addition to the members of 
aix Committee, all those participants in the 
regional conferences. At one session Vice 
Abenden Nixon not only will speak, but will 
the br questions directed to him by any of 
Participating Republicans. 
han mbers of the Republican National Fi- 
thas Committee will be in Washington at 
Mr same time as the national committee. 
— Alcorn hopes to appoint a new chair- 
n of the finance committee before the 
J. crue of the national committee. Since 
haere Folger, the national finance chair- 
to n. during the 1956 campaign, resigned 
be, become Ambassador to Belgium there has 
has no finance chairman. This in itself 
Slowed down the campaign for funds, 
ALCORN TO REPORT TO PRESIDENT 


aoe Alcorn will report to President Eisen- 
er on the regional conferences and the 
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party’s problems within the next few days. 
He himself found the party leaders confi- 
dent they would be able to make a good 
showing in the congressional elections next 
year, notwithstanding the protests and com- 
plaints which have been made against the 
Eisenhower budget and the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, which some of the conservative Re- 
publicans have criticized as another New 
Deal, 

It is no secret that he feels the election 
of a Republican majority in the House next 
year is a sine qua non. He believes, too, 
after his travels that such a victory is en- 
tirely possible and even probable. Admit- 
tedly, the election of a Republican majority 
in the Senate will be a little difficult due 
to the fact that only one-third of the Senate 
comes up for reelection next year, and a large 
majority of the seats in Jeopardy are Re- 
publican, 


Robert Crosser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day it was my sad duty to inform the 
Members of the House of the death of 
Hon, Robert Crosser, my predecessor, 
who represented the 21st District of Ohio 
for 38 years. Every Member of this body 
remembers his courageous and devoted 
work as a Member of Congress, as & 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of this House, 
and as chairman of that committee in 
the Bist and 82d Congress. His legacy 
is a record of a vigilant struggle for hu- 
man betterment. His record will live 
long in the memories of our people, who 
regret the passing of this devoted pub- 
lic servant. 

Following are two editorials on the life 
and work of Robert Crosser which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on Tuesday, 
June 4; 

ROBERT CROSSER 

Robert Crosser, who served the people of 
Cleveland in Congress for 38 years, was a 
man of wisdom, courage, and stubborn inde- 
pendence. 

He had the wisdom to pioneer In great 
fields of legislation. The railroad labor bills 
which he framed and pushed into law almost 
three decades ago still serve today. 

He had the courage to vote the way his 
conscience and principles dictated, even at 
the risk of political suicide. 

His vote against the draft in World War I 
led to two political defeats. But this was a 
decision which he never retracted, and never 
regretted, 

His stubborn independence was best typi- 
fied by his reluctance to take outside advice. 
He steered his own course, and it was a 
course which, over the years, was good for 
his city and for his country. 

Mr. Crosser's skill won him the respect of 
his colleagues, and his determination to con- 
tinue his service, even after physical disa- 
bilities had begun to overtake him, gene- 
rated great admiration, 

His defeat 3 years ago was in no sense & 
rejection of his political philosophies. 

Rather, large numbers of yoters simply 
thought he had earned a retirement which 
he himself was overly reluctant to accept. 
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- The people of Cleveland were proud of 
Robert Crosser, a man who served them 
long, and served them well. 

His death at 83 closes a distinguished and 
immensely useful career. 

The story is told of the Cleveland political 
leader who in the early days of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration went to Wash- 
ington to get action he considered absolutely 
vital. He saw two close friends of F. D. R., 
one an elected official and the other a top 
appointee, who said they would see what 
they could do. Nothing happened. 

Disheartened, he happened to meet one of 
Cleveland’s Congressmen in the House restau- 
rant, and he unburdened himself. Half an 
hour and a telephone call or two later, the 
Congressman announced that the matter 
had been taken care of. And it was. 

The only party in this incident whom 
we'll name was Robert Crosser, the 2ist 
district's representative for 38 years, whose 
power in Washington was shown in the way 
he got quick action. 

Once he was elected to Congress in 1912, 
Mr. Crosser was beaten by only three things: 
the reaction to his voting, as a matter of firm 
principle, against the World War I draft, 
which led to his defeat in 1918; old age, con- 
tributing to his losing at the primaries in 
1954 to his successor, Representative CHARLES 
Vani; and, finally death, which came yester- 
day, 4 days before his 83d birthday. 

He had conquered many times; in working 
his way through college and law school; in 
forging a liberal philosophy for himself which 
sustained him in doing what he thought was 
right, regardless of what others did; in win- 
ning elections often; in battling or ignoring 
the county Democratic organization when he 
disagreed with it; in championing labor legis- 
lation, particularly for railroad employes, and 
in refusing to let crippling arthritis get him 
down. He suffered from this afflication for 
more than 20 years and a lesser man would 
have given in to it many years before. 

Mr, Crosser was another of those fine 
examples of immigrant boys who worked 
their way to positions of power and trust in 
this country. He was born in Scotland and 
came here when 7 years old. 

Though we sometimes d with his 
views, we respected his abilities and his cour- 
age. His long life was a useful one, and he 
contributed the best he had to a country he 
loved for its people and the opportunity it 
gave him, 


Highway Horror Show 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of May 29, 1957: 

Hicuway HORROR SHOW 

The Senate Public Roads Subcommittee 
has at last reported fayorably on a moderate 
proposal to prevent the new 41,000-mile Fed- 
eral interstate highway from becoming an 
ugly, billboard-rimmed scar cutting through 
the countryside. Yet time is short, the bill- 
board lobby powerful, and many in Congress. 
shamefully indifferent. This indifference is 
not shared by any driver who has been of- 
fended by a roadway packed with hot dog 
stands, billboards, and honky-tonks; nor is 
it shared by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration and most highway engineers, auto- 
mobile clubs, and conservation groups. From 
all outward appearances, the main group op- 
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posing Federal controls are the outdoor ad- 
vertisers, who are understandably interested 
in the vast captive audience on the new 
highway. 

The Senate bill is a compromise between 
the views of Senators NEUBERGER and GORE, 
the administration, and others on the sub- 
committee. It does not ban billboards out- 
right as Representative ROBERT HALE of Maine 
and others have urged, However, it does 
provide the carrot of a three-fourths of 
1 percent addition in Federal funds to States 
which agree to comply with Federal bill- 
board standards; it also encourages the 
States to eliminate unsightly junkyards and 
other eyesores on the roadway. 

But inexplicably the Senate subcommittee 
has linked the billboard-control measure. to 
a second title which some feel may weaken 
the chances of the bill. The subcommittee 
bill incorporates a proposal by Senator CASE 
of South Dakota to add 7,000 miles to the 
Federal system, extend the construction 
period from 13 to 20 years, and add $17 billion 
In costs. This proposal is completely un- 
related and ought to be divorced from the 
billboard-control measure when the parent 
Public Works Committee meets next week. 
The billboard bill provides the very least 
that American motorists have a right to ex- 
pect on a highway system supported 90 per- 
cent by Federal funds. Congress ought to 
vote on this proposal on its own merits, 
unencumbered by any unrelated hitchhiker. 


Key West Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
an article concerning close ground sup- 
port which appeared in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal of June 1, 1957. 

Key West DOCTRINE 

The longstanding dispute over military 
roles and missions erupted anew this week 
with charges that current Armed Forces doc- 
trine has undermined the Army and caused 
it to lose both power and prestige. 

The charges—growing out of a House 
Armed Services Committee member's con- 
cern about close air support for Army ground 

e made by one of the Army's 
senior retired officers. 

In a letter to Representative Leon H. 
Gavin, Republican, Pennsylvania, the top- 
ranking retired general declares that a fatal 
weakness in the Key West agreement gives 
the Air Force and Navy complete independ- 
ence but forces the Army to rely on her sis- 
ter services for needed tools to fight the 
ground war. $ 

Congressman Gavin, who has been waging 
a battle for the development of techniques to 
give the ground soldier better air cover, 
made the letter available to the Journal, but 
asked that the author's identity not be re- 
vealed. 

Representative Gavin said, “It is essential 
that the conflicting views on the subject 
be aired in order to place the problem in 
its proper perspective. 

“We need to be assured that our infantry- 
men, who are on the ground in the cold, 
heat, filth, fatigue, misery, and mud of 
mechanized warfare, are given every tool 
they require to see them through combat. 
If that means Integral tactical air units for 
every Army division, then I say they should 
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be given every opportunity to develop such a 
program.“ 

Congressman Gavin advocates at least a 
token training force to gain the air-ground 
know-how which characterizes Marine Corps 
training and operations. 

The letter addressed to Mr. Gavin notes 
that present battle doctrine places the Army 
infantry commander in the unhappy de- 
pendent role of a suppliant with hat in hand. 
In the Pacific during World War II, Air Force 
tactical support for the Army was pitifully 
small and grossly inept, the letter states, 

The Air Force, in reply to an earlier inquiry 
from the House Armed Services Committce 
(the Journal, March 23) sald recent policy 
decisions at the top level in the Pentagon 
tend to move the Alr Force out of the ground 
battle zone. As for Marine Corps close air 
support, the Air Force said such lavish use 
of airpower may be desirable in highly spe- 
clalized operations such as amphibious land- 
ings but not in large scale, extended-time 
ground operations, 

Mr. Gavin's correspondent notes that of the 
61 major amphibious landings in World War 
II. the Army participated in 58 and the 
Marines in 14. 

The Army has been asked by the House 
Armed Services Committee to give its views 
on the Air Force statement. Mr. Gavin said 
he is anxiously awaiting this study and 
added that he understands it is now nearing 
completion. 

Here is the complete text of the letter 
which Congressman GAvIN has received from 
one of the Army's top general officers, now 
retired: % 

“Dear Mr. Gavin: Thanks for your letter of 
March 29 enclosing the Air Force explanation 
of their tactical air support doctrine. 

“May I say this is the same old Alr Force 
line. 


“The roles and missions assigned to the 
three services under the so-called Key West 
agreement, 1948, contained a fatal weakness 
for one of the services—the Army—which, I 
think, fundamentally undermined the Army 
and is the cause of the succession of losses 
of its power and prestige over the last 10 
years, as well as currently.” 

FUNDAMENTAL WEAKNESS 


“This fundamental weakness lies in the fact 
that both the Air Force and the Navy are as- 
signed missions which serve as a basis for 
organization, bases, equipment, and weapons 
which make each service_entirely independ- 
ent and self-contained for carrying out those 
missions, The Army, on the other hand, is 
dependent on the Alr Force for tactical air 
support and air transportation; and upon the 
Navy for tactical air support, gunfire sup- 
port, and sea transport. 

“Thus when the chips are down in war 
{and during peacetime due to budgetary 
Mmitations) and men or equipment are in 
short supply, it is only natural that the in- 
dependent services (I. e., Air Force and Navy) 
give priority to their own respective missions 
and the Army is left holding the proverbial 
empty bag. Worse than that, the Air Force 
by way of its bases in the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere and its growing air 
Police for defense of overseas bases, as in 
north Africa; and the Navy by way of the 
Marine Corps, are actually independent of 
the Army and can do their own ground fight- 
ing. That is, as far as they need—or at least 
as far as they think they need—they can per- 
form within themselves the ground fighting 
mission assigned the Army under the Key 
West Agreement.” 

HAT IN HAND 

“So when the Air Force, as on page 539 
of the report, states that ‘it is natural for a 
(Army) division commander to feel that his 
job is-of primary importance but he must 
realize that there are other commanders who 
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feel the same way,” their collective tongues 
must be protruding through their collectivé 
cheeks. No doubt the division commander 
(Army) does realize that there are Air Force 
and Navy commanders who feel the same 
way—and that’s the hell of it. For in # 
pinch, when they are in short supply of 
means, they are going to follow these feelings 
and use these means to accomplish theif 
own missions surely and primarily. So the 
Air Force commander, with what he requires 
available to him, is just not in the same 8 

as the infantry division commander who 
fills the unhappy dependent role of a sup“ 
pliant with hat in hand. 

“In fact it was the Air Force's feeling of 
frustration, due to the intolerability of de- 
pendence on the Army, that led, more 
any other factor, to the establishment of th® 
Army Air Force as more or less a self-con 
tained unit in 1940, and later to its com” 
plete independence as another service in 
1947. Therefore, that part of their reply 
which parallels their commanders to 
Army's division commanders may well 
regarded as a new high in hypocrisy.” 

FLEXIBILITY ESSENTIAL 

“I quite agree with their theory that there 
must be a centrally controlled tactical re- 
serve, but the point is that each division 
commander must have under his own con- 
trol a baste minimum support which he can 
count on to use: otherwise he has virtually 
no flexibility to stem a sudden attack or to 
take advantage of the all important element 
of surprise. However, this is a basic prin” 
ciple of all military doctrine. For instance. 
the infantry division has a minimum fortë 
of engineers and artillery; when they n 
more the corps has organic artillery an 
engineers to support such of the divisions 
that need it; so with the next higher 
the field army. And so on. If tactical 
is a weapon, why shouldn't the same prin“ 
ciple hold true? I don't think our division 
commanders necessarily feel their jobs are 
of the greatest Importance, but I do thin¥ 
they question, and are concerned that they 
do not have a reasonable minimum of alr 
support under their own control as do the 
Marines, 

“In this latter connection relative to th® 
Air Force argument sidestepping the ni of 
of a wing because of the ‘special nature of 
amphibious operations, the speciousness 
the Air Force position can be illustrated PY 
the fact that of the 61 major amphibious 
landings in World War II, the Army partici- 
pated in 58, and the Marines in 14. Of the 
number of divisions participating in major 
landings the Army had 143 and the Marines 
21. Of the 61 major operations the Army 
commanded 45 and the Navy 16, and I take 
it none by the Marines, that is, overall com- 
manders, 

“Another significant figure is shore-to- 
shore operations which usually take pao 
after the Navy with their landing boats pu 
out and are undertaken by the commander 
of troops ashore to capture some off-lying 
island or strong point on the mainland some 
distance from the original landing beach. 
There were 324 such landings made by the 
Army against 20 for the Marines.” 

ROUGH on TRE DOUGHBOY 

“Our tactical support by the 5th and 13tB 
Air Forces in southwest Pacific was piti” 
fully small and grossly inept until March 
1945 when the Jap air was pulled back for 
defense of the home empire. Whereas the 
naval support from escort carriers at Leyt® 
(we had no carriers for the first 2 years. 
1942-44 in New Guinea) was superb; and th® 
Marine wing that supported us in the Luzon 
campaign was a wonderful experience for 
all of us, 

“The Air Force position was just that de- 
scribed in their statement, namely that the 
greatest threat was the Jap air and they 
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Couldn't take care of both. As long as the 
Army has no organic air support it will 
Always be the same, but it is a little rough 
Sn the doughboy who sees his Marine col- 
league getting the best support on earth.” 


Memorial Day Address by Larry H. 
x McWane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 2, Mr. Larry H. McWane, 
executive secretary of the Lynchburg, 

A., Chamber of Commerce, made a 

id Memorial Day address at Ap- 
x ttox, Va. Mr. McWane has de- 
tone considerable study to Virginia his- 

TY, and he draws from this in his fine 
Address, 
un Commend his speech to the reading of 

Members of the House, and I take 
Pleasure in inserting this in the Con- 
CRESSIONAL REcoRD. The speech follows: 
to ales and gentlemen, it is a privilege 
fa be here on this occasion, You have Mon- 

ed me with your invitation. 

As we stand on this ground we confine 
* thoughts to the year 1865 when on April 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and Gen. U, S, Grant 
qime to terms thus bringing to an end the 
Stabat devastating years of war in United 

tates history. However, I want to go be- 
ond those years, back to the time this 
Country was founded. 
spit, 1607, the Susan Constant, the God- 

Deed, and the Discovery landed at James- 
town, in Virginia. It. was to be the begin- 
one of a new nation. The closing words 

the detailed instructions given to those 
lishmen of that colony were as follows: 

tly and chiefly, the way to prosper is 
make yourselves all of one mind for the 

of your country and your own, and 
8 and fear God, the giver of all good - 
Nagar, for every plantation which our Heaven- 
cut ather hath not planted shall be rooted 


8 
one 


to 
8 


repeat those first few words, the 
to prosper is to make yourselves all of 
Mind for the good of your country and 
own.” Certainly if we are divided into 
tatious and sundry groups who are working 
destroy each other, we not only cannot 
per, but we do not deserve to prosper. 
But lets go back again to 1607. When each 
y in America was settled, adventurers 
25 Soldiers and priests stood side by side 
their joint efforts. Some came just for 
to adventure, others because they wanted 
hae life all over again, and still others 
then they wanted complete freedom of 
ir lives, including the freedom to wor- 
P as they pleased. 

tie was from that sort of beginning that 
te Nation was born. Back in Jamestown, 
1619—1 year before the Mayflower 
ta representative government was es- 
blished in Virginia. We read that the 
ch House of Burgesses met in the log 
on uch at Jamestown, and with their hats 
58 their heads the members were led in the 
Pening prayer by Master Buck, the village 
Minister, From that day it has been the 
intom for legislative bodies in America to 
moke the guidance of almighty God as the 

Step of their deliberations, 
Ironically, too, that same year 1619 that 
aw the first legislative body meet in Amer- 
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ica, also saw a Dutch man-of-war land at 
Jamestown and sell 20 Negro men— 
N-e-g-a-r-s, as early history spelled it—as 
slaves to the new colony. Human slavery 
and democracy were both instituted here 
the same year, the two opposites in human 
relationships, 

This new country was to have a rocky 
road to travel, Perhaps it was that rocky 
road that made it a success. It might not 
have been so under different conditions. If 
England had read the signs reasonably well, 
and had interpreted the temper of the peo- 
ple here, there probably would never have 
been a War of the Revolution, and never 
would have been a free United States of 
America, We would probably have been a 
dominion of the United Kingdom, as Canada 
is and has remained. 

But the British Government refused to 
see the American situation as it was. It 
imposed laws and rules on its own people in 
America that it would never have accepted 
if they had been imposed on them at home. 
The policy of England prior to and during 
the War of the Revolution was utterly 
stupid, and that stupidity lost England her 
chance to continue as the greatest Nation 
on earth, 

This new country was settled by every 
race on the globe, yet grew into power as 
one people. It contained groups of every 


denomination and every church, yet it has 


only one religion, That is the way it began, 
without much else except the determination 
to be a land of the free and to grow in 
that freedom. 

No price was too great to pay for that 
freedom. When Patrick Henry pronounced 
his famous words In St. John’s Church in 
Richmond, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” it was not just the dramatic utter- 
ance of one man. It was the echoing of a 
general sentiment of many thousands of 
patriots who made an army of too great 
strength for any nation to withstand. 

Look at Valley Forge, there where Wash- 
Ington's soldiers were hungry, were cold, and 
almost naked in ragged uniforms. Where, 
when they walked they left blood in their 
tracks in the snow. Soldiers who stay to 
fight under those conditions cannot lose. 

It was in that campaign, on the night be- 
fore the battle of Trenton, that General 
Washington issued his famous order to “put 
only Americans on guard tonight.” It wasa 
confidential order issued to his department 
commanders on the whole front. The lib- 
erty of a whole nation depended on a vic- 
tory in that battle. A defeated army would 
lose everything. 

That same Army under George Washing- 
ton, at Yorktown, only a few miles from the 
Jamestown that had set the pattern of 
American courage, accepted the sword of 
Lord Cornwallis in token of the victory for 
American arms. At that moment, the great- 
est Nation the world has ever known was 
born. Because those people made them- 
selves all of one mind for the good of their 
country and their own, 

Many truly American customs have since 
been developed. From the beginning of the 
making of American money we have put “In 
God We Trust” on every coin produced by 
our Government. Even our games are typi- 
cal of our sort of folks. Baseball, with its 
hardhitting brand of good sportsmanship 
where we admire the winner but will not 
countenance his winning by unfair means. 
And football, simple and rugged sport that 
teaches the value of team work to both play- 
ers and spectators alike; where only a few 
men carry the ball, but most must block 
and tackle and run interference. Those 
seldom get the applause of the crowd, but 
they know the game could never be won 
without their good playing. 

Then there are the American homes, where 
little children are taught—or should I say 
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were taught—to get down on their knees at 
night and say their little, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” in recognition of the pro- 
tection of a heavenly Father while they are 
asleep. 

Yes, and those early Americans learned 
that there is dignity and honor in hard 
work, even if it be in the splitting of rails, 
They established a sort of code among Gov- 
ernment officials, that insisted that public 
money and property belonged to all the peo- 
ple, and must be protected, not jast from 
thieves, but in a manner to get the best 
possible results and public services at the 
least possible cost. That is one way Ameri- 
can governments at all levels have been able 
to keep the confidence of the people, and 
one way, if violated for long, the people will 
lose that confidence. 

Those people back yonder believed in per- 
sonal integrity in self-reliance, a 
ambition, a pride in personal independence, 
and a bit of jealousy of personal rights but 
a wholesome respect for the accomplish- 
ments of others. The Nation made up of 
people who held those beliefs led the world 
further in the last 100 years than the world 
had progressed in the previous ten hundred 
years. 

American ingenulty made that progress, 
It was the spirit that inspired men to do 
things for themselves rather than accept 
things done for them. They wanted to ex- 
perience the pride of their own accomplish- 
ments. And they wanted the individual re- 
wards that come from doing those 
well. We have come to call that spirit the 
system of free enterprise. 

In this Southland of the United States 
we had no Marshall plan, no ECA, ninety- 
odd years ago. I don't say that is not best 
for today's problem in Europe because I am 
not sure I know conditions well enough 
there. But I do say that doing for them- 
selves brought out the best that we had in 
the South after the War Between the States, 
and no chapter in human history is brighter 
than the accomplishments of what was a 
devastated land nearly 100 years ago, and 
through their own development by a people 
still determined to remain free, 

It was that sort of American who was put 
on guard the night before the Battle of 
Trenton. It was that sort of American who 
made themselves all of one mind for the 
good of their country and their own, and 
who served and feared God. It is that sort 
of American that we must look to today, 
with the same sort of spirit as shown by our 
\ fathers, and put him on guard of our de- 

Tenses of liberty today. 

For today we are facing a menace that will 
tear down every good thing our fathers have 
built up, and will place this whole Nation 
in slavery if we are not alert. We are not 
all of one mind for the good of our country 
today. We do not have only Americans on 
guard tonight. 

We have seen many insiduous things de- 
velop here that tend to destroy us. Men are 
now encouraged to drift with the current 
rather than fight to get ahead. The com- 
petitive spirit, instead of being used to bring 
out the good in productive enterprise, has 
been directed to set labor against capital, 
the farmer against the city man, the white 
man against the colored man, the Christian 
against the Jew. A Nation founded upon 
the principle that all men are equal under 
the law cannot long endure when such class 
distinctions are deliberately created and one 
group attempts to destroy another. It is 
not the American way. 

But it is the Russian way, the Soviet way 
to cause its enemies to disintegrate while 
it gets ready to take over later at a small 
cost. Whether those who today lead move- 
ments that cause hatred among us realize 
it or not, they are faithful allies of the wishes 
of communism. 
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We concern ourselves most with things 
here at home. While strikes, and riots, and 
quarreling in high places in our government 
take up our interest here, we have little time 
or inclination to think whether Russia's 
atomic bomb is ready for war with us. Be- 
sides, we look upon that as somebody else's 
business even though all of us will suffer. 

We have just been through another hor- 
rible war, and peace is supposed to follow 
war. But today there is no peace. The 
minds of men are troubled today, and be- 
cause of a Nation that was an ally in the 
war just ended. There is no real happiness 
where there are troubled minds. 

We Cannot look now toward England as a 
real barrier against any European menace. 
In that same England where stupidity lost 
the American colonies almost 200 years ago, 
‘we see state socialism now in control. We 
see production of essential goods and services 
limited by the mandates of men who are 
nat concerned with the development of a 
great people, but only for power for them- 
selves. Stalwart England that could not be 
beaten by two devastating wars, has now suc- 
cumbed to alien philosophies while the 
minds of its people were turned to the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 

We look toward France and Italy. There 
we see the long arm of communism reach 
out to control the labor unions through their 
Communist leaders, and when any worth- 
while movements are begun there, strikes in 
essential industries and services are called to 
hinder. 

You have heard the principles I am going 
to recite here, but they cannot be repeated 


enough to an American audience. Listen 
again: 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
disco’ production; 


2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong; 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men; 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich; 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer; 

6. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred; 

7. You cannot establish character and 
courage by taking away a man's initiative 
and independence; and 

8. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 

Of course, I don't approve the acts of men 
who make money unjustly off other men's 
labors. There has been too much of that 
sort of thing all over the world and all down 
the pages of history. The labor union 
movement would never have come into being 
if there had not been too many abuses of the 
power of employers. The right sort of labor 
union, in which its members know the facts 
that concern them and have the opportunity 
to express their free wills, is a necessity in 
the world of today. 

But that necessity does not justify a situ- 
ation where one man can, by a nod of his 
head, create a shutdown of all coal mines 
while a nation may freeze and starve, because 
a few other men do not behave as he wants 
them to behave. 

Real success in America has required only 
ability and integrity. That is why 85 per- 
cent of our outstanding leaders in Ameri- 
can history have risen from humble be- 
ginnings. They rose because they did their 
own individual thinking and because their 
diligence made or discovered their own op- 
portunities. Has that system that gave 
those humble boys their chance proved a 
failure? It could not happen anywhere else 
than in America. For God's sake, lets keep 
it here. 

‘There can be no real progress of mankind 
without truth and justice guiding the way. 
No one has to tell us what Is truth, nor what 
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is justice, We know because this Nation 
was built upon them. We learned those 
principles at our mother’s knee. We know 
that when we lose truth and justice in our 
high places, we will have lost something 
very precious indeed. We will then have 
begun to decay. 

Liberty does not die from direct attack. 
No man ever rose in America and cried out, 
“Down with liberty.” And no man ever will. 
When liberty dies in America, it will die 
from decay of the principles that give it 
life. And those principles can only be main- 
tained by men who are determined to be 
Tree, 

These are grave problems we face today. 
Because our national differences have gen- 
erated so much hatred we are inclined to be 
blinded by our emotions. We may not see 
the real picture clearly. Remember the old 
adage “Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” 

Will we remain a free people? Will we 
hand to our children the same torch of free- 
dom that was handed to us? Will it have 
been undimmed by our use, and untarnished 
by our hands? Or will we stand by, each of 
us, waiting for someone else to come along 
and do the things we know must be done 
to maintain our integrity as a free people? 

We are terribly busy with our individual 
affairs. We are so terribly busy that we 
haven't time to study what our duties ought 
to be. We know that government has a 
great part, but we leave it to the other fel- 
low to take care of that. We don't want 
to be bothered with this thing called politics, 
anyway. 

Will history record, 200 years from now, 
that America was lost because of the same 
sort of stupidity that lost us to England just 
about 200 years ago? England gave up only 
one of her colonies then, but it was one that 
was populated by her own people, most of 
whom would have stayed loyal to the mother 
country if conditions had not become un- 
bearable. In our case, we stand to lose all 
we have—our own selves—either to a system 
of state socialism or to be a vassal to com- 
munism with its headquarters at Moscow. 
England's former stupidity will be small 
compared with what may happen to us. 

There are those who have been terribly 
afraid since it was announced that Russia 
has the atomic bomb. This is no time for 
cowards in places of leadership. Nor is it a 
time for men who do not believe in the 
American way to stand guard over the inter- 
ests Of American citizens. This is a time of 
opportunity for brave men, for capable and 
loyal American men, an opportunity to help 
bring about a condition of all of one mind 
for the good of our country and our own. 

I want to read to you a few lines from Sir 
Owen Seaman which I think are appropriate 
to the situation of today: 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shall 

rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish round your heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 


part 
In freedom's crowning hour; 
That you may tell your sons who see the 
light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break“ 


It seems only yesterday that our boys were 
on the bat tlefronts, willing to die, if need 
be, that we might live. Those boys would 
never have put a Frenchman, or a Russian, 
or even an lishman, on guard on their 
firing lines there, even when they were their 
allies. 
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‘The boys who came back have again taken 
their places here. We owe those who ad 
not come back, the obligation to maintain 
the principles for which they died. They 
were of all races, and colors, and creeds, but 
they were Americans all, dedicated to the 
cause of freedom, 

At this late hour—and it may be later than 
we think—as we see the dark clouds rise 
again on our Nation's horizon, let us de- 
termine that we. too, will follow Ge 
Washington’s order issued at the Battle 
Trenton—that we, too, will Put only Amer- 
icans on guard tonight.” If we do not, we 
cannot be certain to maintain those g 
things that our fathers handed down to us 
If we do; we may be sure that our children 
will enjoy the liberty that has been ours 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is just as simple 
as that. 


Let’s Dedicate Ourselves to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of Memorial Day, the editorial 
of the Family Weekly, a magazine sup“ 
plement distributed by over 150 daly 
newspapers in the United States, fea 
tured in the May 26, 1957, issue a por- 
tion of my Memorial Day message under 
the title, Let's Dedicate Ourselves to 
America.” 

The article follows: 

Memorial Day is a day of memories and 3 
day of rededication. 

We Americans know that the man who dies 
in the service of our country makes this s80 
rifice in order that the hopes and ambitions 
of our Founding Fathers might be realized: 
and that our Constitution may continue to 
stand as the bulwark of our Nation. 

Those whom we honor were adequate t? 
the challenges before them, Now is the time 
for the living to resolve that we will be ade“ 
quate to the challenges before us. This 8 
the greatest honor we can give those wb? 
have gone before. 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. We worship God as we please. 
are protected from unlawful searches an 
seizures. We enjoy the freedom to elect those 
who administer and legislate for us, and we 
fix conditions and limitations on their au- 
thority, We are secure in our property 
rights and in living our lives as we wish. 

These great privileges, far from being * 
matter of course, were never enjoyed by any 
nation until 170 years ago. Are the fortu- 
nate and happy conditions in which we livé 
entirely of our own making? They are not. 

They are gifts from the dead, not conquests 
of the living. 

Let us not only acknowledge our debt, but 
Jet us try to pay it. There is one way in 
which we can make some small payment. 
These men gave their lives for our Nation 
and the principles upon which it was 
founded. We can honor America's dead bY 
understanding our heritage and, further, DY 
preserving unity among the living. 

If our honored dead could tell us what re- 
ward they would wish us, they would, I be- 
lieve, say, “Continue the fight for the great 
cause for which we gave our lives.” 

These heroes know that our Nation ma 
be destroyed as ruthlessly in times of peac® 
as by ruthless enemies in time of war. 
peace, it may be destroyed by subversive doc 
trine, by abandonment of fundamental prin- 
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ciples; by surrender of the rights and privi- 

leges of the citizens, by an economy which 

to men their political freedom, or by 

a vicious and wasteful fiscal system which 
ys individual initiative. 

Against the armed enemy we rush forward 

do our part in defense of our country, 

peacetime undermining of our civic 

Structures comes in such pleasing disguise it 
many to welcome and encourage It. 

We are apt to forget history's lesson that 
government by the people is not eternal and 

&t such governments have fallen victim to 
Internal decay.. In paying our debt to the 

to whom Memorial Day is dedicated, 
let us be as vigilant in guarding against our 
Own apathy as again foreign foes, 

The American form of government is only 
for those who appreciate it, who deserve it. 
and who are willing to defend it against all 
enemies at home or abroad. Let us resolve 

t, no matter what the cost, we will de- 
e our form of government, we will pro- 

it, and we will pass it on unimpaired 
those who follow. 

Today, tomorrow, next week, next month, 

Us take time to recall in grateful appre- 
Slation the services and sacrifices of those 
= have made possible these blessings which 

enjoy. 

Let us make Memorial Day truly a day of 
Tenewed dedication to all the ideals for 
Which America stands. 


Robert Crosser: A Tribute 
SPEECH 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with unfeigned sorrow that I have to 
announce to the House the death, on 

day last, at Suburban Hospital, 
esda, of my dear and honored 
friend, Robert Crosser, late representa- 
tive from Ohio. To you also, Mr. 
er, I know the news brings espe- 
grief, as it must at the same time 
evoke many memories across the years, 
for you both became Members of this 
House on the same day, March 4, 1913, 
day which saw the first inaugura- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson as President of 
the United States. How far away and 

ng ago that must seem to you. 

Robert Crosser was born June 7, 1874, 
the son of a Scotch physician, Dr. James 
Crosser, of Holytown, Lanarkshire. We 
are told in a biographical sketch which 
appeared some years ago that the first 
book Robert ever owned was awarded 

by the headmaster of the Glen- 
S0wan School for learning to read well. 
The book was entitled Being Afraid,” 
a singularly inappropriate title, it would 
Seem, for one who was never to be afraid 
of anything. In that same year, 1881, 
the family immigrated to America, sèt- 
tling first in Cleveland, Ohio, and later 
in the little town of Salineville, in Co- 
lumbiana County of the same State. 

e the boy grew to manhood. 

As Dr. Crosser’s income as a country 
Physician was not large, Robert was 
obliged to fend largely for himself. His 
Brit and ambition were early manifested. 

g summers he worked on farms or 
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as à bricklayer's tender. He won a 
scholarship to Kenyon College from 
which he was graduated in 1897 with a 


fine record both as student and athlete. 


So far back as his high-school years 
he set his heart upon becoming a lawyer. 
In the autumn following his graduation 
he entered Columbia University Law 
School, but for financial reasons was 
unable to complete the first year's at- 
tendance, He found temporary employ- 
ment in Allegheny, Pa., and in the fall 
of 1898 entered the Cincinnati Law 
School where one of his professors was 
a future President and Chief Justice of 
the United States, William Howard 
Taft. After a 3-year course at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School he received his bach- 
elor of laws degree and was admitted to 
the bar of the Ohio supreme court as at- 
torney and counselor at law, solicitor in 
chancery, and proctor in admiralty. The 
Scotch lad was now ready to face the 
world, and as the first step of his career 
he began the practice of his profession 
in the office of Ford, Snyder, Henry & 
McGraw in Cleveland. 

After 2½ years in the Cleveland firm, 
Crosser was appointed professor of the 
law of torts in Baldwin-Wallace Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1907 he formed 
a partnership in Cleveland with Clyde 
M. White, which lasted until Crosser's 
first election to Congress, 

Crosser had early manifested keen 
interest in politics. There appears to 
be some element in the soil and air of 
the Buckeye State that predisposes one 
to such a calling, as I am sure my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Ohio on both 
Sides of the aisle will agree. So the pres- 
idential campaign year of 1908 found 
Crosser energetically stumping the State 
for the Democratic candidate, William 
Jennings Bryan and against Crosser’s 
old professor, Taft. Two years later 
Crosser himself won his first public of- 
fice by his election in November 1910, 
to the Ohio Legislature for the term 
1911-12. 

An indication of the rapidity of his 
rise in popular esteem, both in the prac- 
tice of his profession and as legislator, 
Was seen in his election to the Fourth 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio—a 
very great honor for so young a man 
who had been in the public eye for so 
brief a time. The judgment of Crosser's 
friends and constituents was immedi- 
ately confirmed by his election by the 
convention as chairman of the initiative 
and referendum committee. It was this 
committee which reported those provi- 
sions of the present constitution of Ohio 
which are embodied in the initiative 
and referendum amendments. The 
chairman himself contributed a schol- 
arly discussion of the committee's work 
to the Annals-of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Science for Sep- 
tember 1912. 

With his interest in public affairs and 
the prestige he had acquired as a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention, it 
was inevitable that Crosser should be 
a contender for a seat in the National 
Legislature, and in the elections of 


November 1912, which witnessed the 


overturn of the Republican administra- 
tion, Crosser was elected as Democratic 
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Representative at Large from Ohio to the 
63d Congress. 
I sought a seat in Congress 


He remarked at this time— 
because I believe the best place for a man 
who has a philosophy of things is in the law- 
making body where he may speak openly, and 
freely advocate principles believed by him 
to be right. 


Two years later Crosser was reelected, 
this time as Representative of the 21st 
Ohio District, covering several wards of 
the city of Cleveland. He quickly made 
himself felt in this House. During his 
first term he had attracted considerable 
attention by sponsoring a resolution to 
instruct the House Commerce Committee 
to report on a bill for Government owner- 
ship of the railroads which, he declared, 
had been “operated in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the country.” Two years later, in 
1916, Crosser was instrumental in bring- 
ing about passage of the Adamson Act 
limiting working hours of railroad em- 
ployees to 8 hours a day; concomitantly, 
he advocated municipal ownership of 
public utilities. All this, at the time, was 
considered by many to be very drastic 
indeed, but Crosser never hesitated to 
sponsor radical measures when he 
thought radical measures were called for, 
and looking back we can see that in many 
respects he was ahead of his time. For 
instance, in his capacity as a member of 
the first Flood Control Committee, 
Crosser was “one of the first advocates 
of reforestation and system of tributary 
dams and reservoirs to control floods.” 

With the advent of the First World 
War Crosser’s strongly marked traits, 
arising from deeply cherished convic- 
tions, came dramatically to the fore. 
Those of us, Mr. Speaker, who are old 
enough to hark back to that far-off 
period, can remember the irresistible 
wave of warlike enthusiasm, bordering 
at times on hysteria in certain quarters, 
which swept the country and did not 
leave this body unaffected. It has been 
true of every war: it has always been 
so, and it always will be so. Represent- 
ative Crosser, along with his Ohio col- 
league, Representative William Gordon, 
could not accept the principle of con- 
scription. To him, it was deeply re- 
pugnant: it attacked the sacred dignity 
of the individual—and if ever there was 
one who might truly be described as a 
symbol of rugged individualism that 
man was Robert Crosser, of Ohio. His 
conviction in this matter, it may be 
added, was shared by the then Speaker, 
Champ Clark. Crosser was one of 24 
Congressmen who had the temerity to 
vote aaginst the President's conscription 
bill; more, he offered to Mr. Wilson's 
espionage bill an amendment “for the 
behoof and protection of philosophical 
anarchists,” conscientious objectors; and, 
finally, for the purpose of financing the 
war, he proposed a national single tax. 
His course at the time was terribly un- 
popular, but, while men might deplore 
his judgment, they were compelled to 
admire his courage. It is never easy, at 
any time, to make a Scotchman's blood 
quail—and Crosser was born in Lanark- 
shire. The inevitable happened: Cros- 
ser lost the support of the Cleveland 
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Democratic organization and was de- 
feated for renomination in the summer 
primaries of 1918 by the organization 
candidate. Two years later, in 1920, he 
ran again and was defeated by a single 
vote. This, considering the unpopular- 
ity of his war views, was really a great 
tribute: it demonstrated impressively 
that he still held the respect of his old 
constituents, Say what one will, men do 
respect courage. 

. This was presently confirmed by 
Crosser’s reelection to the 58th Con- 
gress, and on March 4, 1923, he resumed 
his old place in the House. It is not the 
time or the place, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
view the brilliant and fruitful legislative 
career which followed Mr. Crosser's re- 
turn to the House. In the 32 years which 
ensued until his retirement in 1955, Mr. 
Crosser achieved a record which, for 
constructiveness and fidelity to duty, was 
second to none in this Chamber. I could 
not hope, in a brief summary, to do it 
justice. 

Always interested in the problems of 
tranportation, Mr. Crosser had the 
hearty “support of the great railroad 
brotherhoods. He introduced, as early as 
February 1932, a bill to encourage opera- 
tion of American passenger airship lines 
between the United States, Europe, and 
the Orient by amending the Merchant 
Marine Act to enable the Postmaster 
General to make mail contracts with air- 
lines similar to those of ocean liners. 
Six years later, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the AFL, conferred 
upon Crosser honorary membership car- 
rying the title “Chief Pilot—Interna- 
tional” in recognition of meritorious and 

- unselfish service repeatedly rendered to 
the airline pilots when their horizons 
were beclouded with trouble and un- 
certainty. 

With the return of the Democratic 
Party to control of Congress in March 
1933, Crosser was named to the new 
Democratic Steering Committee in the 
House; he became its first chairman and 
was again to serve in that capacity in 
the 78th Congress—1943-44. As a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Crosser 
was instrumental in the passage, in 1934, 
of amendments to the Railroad Labor 
Act which, in the words of D. B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Enginemen, established 
the right of railroad workers to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

Mr. Crosser’s 25th anniversary was fit- 
tingly celebrated at a testimonial din- 
ner in Cleveland upon which happy oc- 
casion the guest of honor and his fellow 
guests were fortunate enough to have 
you, Mr. Speaker, as the principal 
speaker. An editorial at this time, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
hailed Mr, Crosser “an uncommon Con- 
gressman” who “with Caledonian te- 
nacity sticks to his convictions, whether 
or not they are popular at the moment.” 

Illness forced him into a wheelchair 
in 1937, but he continued steadfastly to 
discharge his duties as a Member, and 
later chairman, of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At last, 
as the end of his service in the 84th 
Congress approached, he felt it neces- 
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sary to bow to the creeping infirmities 
against which he had battled so long 
and so bravely. In 1945 he had lost his 
wife, to whom he had been married for 
nearly 40 years. Two children and five 
grandchildren survive him. To them, I 
know the House extends its deep sym- 
pathy. 

At the time of Mr. Crosser’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, to pronounce his eu- 
logy. You fittingly observed of Mr. Cros- 
ser that “he has performed a great serv- 
ice not only to the people of Ohio but 
to the country.” 

Let those words stand as his accolade 
as we bid our departed friend an affec- 
tionate farewell. 


— ——— 


Address of Rear Adm. R. S. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ad- 
dress of Rear Adm. R. S. Clark, United 
States Navy, commander, Naval Air Ad- 
vanced Training Command, at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. This address was delivered 
ve Friday, May 17, 1957, at Shreveport, 


The address follows: 


Gentlemen, Saturday, May 18, is the eighth 
observance of Armed Forces Day. On that 
occasion, we in the Armed Forces hold open 
houses, parades, demonstrations of new 
equipment, and try in many other ways 
to show the civilian members of our com- 
munities Just what we are doing. It is an 
important and ambitious undertaking. 

I say ambitious because in 1 day I won- 
der just how successful we can possibly 
be. Sometimes—I might almost say fre- 
quently—we professionals find something 
going on in one or the other of our services 
that is completely new and different and a 
big surprise to us, This points up a fact 
that everyone knows, but doesn't always 
fully appreciate—that the Defense Establish- 
ment today is big, complex, and forever 
changing. 

Appropriately enough, the theme for 
Armed Forces Day is “Power for Peace.” 
President Eisenhower in a special message 
to Congress in January stated, “It is well 
to remind ourselves that our basic national 
objective in international affairs remains 
peace—a world peace based on justice. Un- 
til a degree of success crowns our efforts 
that will assure to all nations peaceful 
existence, we must, in the interest of peace 
itself, remain vigilant, alert, and strong.” 

Summarized in this brief statement by 
the President is our present-day national 
policy, the philosophy which employs the 
thinking moments of the leaders of our 
Government and of our armed services. It 
is a philosophy defining our ultimate ob- 
jective—peace—and the means by which for 
the present, the path to this goal must be 
approached—by remaining strong and se- 
cure. In this statement, we in the Armed 
Forces find the what and the why of our 
job— to build, develop, and train the best 
in men and materials to safeguard world 
peace, 
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- On occasions such as today, a great temp” 
tation exists to dwell on the more spectac“ 
ular aspects of our business—the big Car- 
riers launched, the electronic wizardry of 
our missile-guidance systems, or the Pet 
formance of our newer jets in the fleet 
But are bigness, complexity, and newness 
in themselves true measures of stre 

Not always. We in the military services 
must repeatedly renew our investigation an 
sharpen our sense of practical values to 
sure we aren't being carried away by 
glamor of bigness, the awe of complexity, 
or the glitter of newness. Our Navy today: 
as a member of the national-defense 

is evolving into a service the shape and size 
of which would be unbelievable to the mar- 
iner of even a dozen years ago. We m 
be sure that this new Navy is more potent, 
more practical, and more efficient than it 
has ever been, A few basic principles c&n- 
not be forgotten if we are to master our 
evolution and not be mastered by it. 

The need for mobility is the first of these 
principles. 

In the present age, it is a startling fact 
that all targets, regardless of how tough % 
heavily defended, can be severely damai 
or destroyed by nuclear weapons—provid' 
they can be located prior to launching an 
attack. This puts an unusually high pre- 
mium on the ability to move around 
the ability to prevent an enemy from know“ 
ing your whereabouts sufficiently in advance 
to plan on an attack against you. An en- 
emy may know at any given moment wher? 
one or more of our ships is located, but 
he cannot predict where they will be se 
hours or days later. Reconnaissance planes 
which he sends out in an attempt to K 
track of a fleet at sea could be quickly shot 
down, The mobility of our fleets gives the™ 
a very significant advantage in the nuclear 
missile age. 

Another important principle is flexibility 
diversification, and openmindness in plan“ 
ning. 

Let us review the nature of the success 
that our military policy has achieved over 
the past few years. 

We have been confronted with a totall- 
tarlan-type opposition which has clearly 
demonstrated its readiness to resort to mill~ 
tary force whenever the time was ripe to 
further its objectives. this type of 
enemy, only one attitude could be adopted— 
to be prepared for any eventuality. 

The most obvious eventuality to pre 
against has been, naturally, the surprise nu- 
clear attack, As a defense, we have readied 
a potential counter-punch so powerful an 
so lethal as to prevent this initial act 
aggression. This is our military policy 
deterrence. 

So far, our Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine team has won this phase of the strug” 
gle. But what happens as this faceoff con- 
tinues. It seems reasonable to expect Ouf 
enemy to examine other ways of furthering 
his interests—ways perhaps not so spectacU- 
lar, but nevertheless ways which promise 
greater return for the risk involved. 

Here is where the need for versatility 
arises, Planning for these other tricks whic? 
an enemy may have up his sleeve is consid- 
erably more complicated—and not nearly 80 
glamorous—as readying a nuclear counter- 
punch. Our national weapons must not be 
frozen to the deterrent-force type of plan, 
ning. They must be useful in all sorts 
ways. It is unfortunately a fact that the 
development of weapons of warfare is cumu“ 
lative, and just because a man may now be 
killed by radiation doesn't rule out the pos“ 
sibility that a clout over the head with & 
caveman's club won't still accomplish the 
same effect. 

A government's freedom of action in in- 
ternational affairs depends largely on the 
ability and readiness of its military forces 
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to function effectively in any situation. If 
Military capabilities are relatively few—in 
ek words if flexibility is lacking—the 
umber of courses of action open to our 
ernment in any particular situation are 
also few, 
Fortunately our country has avoided the 
pitfalls of restrictive military channeliza- 
n. Our Government recognizes the dan- 
Ber of channelizing military capabilities to 
be Point where we might be forced to choose 
tween looking on helplessly and initiating 
“Out nuclear war. We have, therefore, 
veloped our powerful and closely inte- 
rated team of Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Porce components—a team with a wide 
range of military capabilities. Emphasis is 
On readiness for any eventuality—from cold 
r to nuclear conflict. And any develop- 
t within the Armed Forces which at this 
the Would institute a blind uniformity of 
ught, tagtics, or weapons is not wise. 
It may be interesting to note some of the 
advantages that from time to time accrue to 
Country possessing naval strength. 
Long established custom permits ships of 
Our. fleets to move in and out of foreign 
eae showing the United States flag, giving 
K Urage to our friends, giving pause to our 
saties, No question of violating the 
vereignty of another state is involved in 
Such visits, 
Sta e ships of our Navy are sovereign United 
tes territory wherever they may be. 
an y are free from control or limitation by 
b y foreign power. They are ready for use, 
¥ the United States, for the United States. 
in Sth and 7th Fleets are on the spot 
an overseas troubled areas, standing by for 
y eventuality, the 6th in the Mediter- 
an, and the 7th in the Far East. They 
Ma Positive proof that the United States 
kes common cause with her allies in Eu- 
ee Asia. And yet, if they are needed 
here, they can move quickly and easily 
through international waters to the new 
trouble area, 
ability to deploy our fleets overseas 
to keep them there indefinitely without 
tical complications has other unique and 
a ifcant advantages. “Any conflict which 
anno between our fieets and enemy forces 
er matically establishes the principal areas 
eto and devastation beyond our shores, 
ween our fleets and the centers of mili- 
the Power In enemy territories. This means 
t a great portion of the destruction of 
Combat, which, in a nuclear war, would be 
veyond our comprehension, takes place in 
/“Remy territory or on the high seas. 
100 you know, the world oceans cover over 
oar Million square miles. By comparison, 
The wo country covers only some 3 million, 
al more a potential aggressor must worry 
et our wide-ranging carriers, about our 
t fighters and attack planes, and about our 
ulded missiles, all on the move around his 
å ive coastline, the less effort he can 
madre to our stationary military bases, our 
dustries, and our cities. 
98 Overseas fleets have a significant nu- 
oo delivery capability, and they constitute 
Very powerful deterrent to aggression. In 
Addition, the offensive power of our Navy 
soon include a complete family of suc- 
Jet Missiles and will be augmented by 
m “powered seaplanes. The fleet ballistic 
issile, which is under development, will 
d greatly to our offensive power, which 
na our deterrent and retaliatory power. 
8 Since last we observed Armed Forces Day, 
new carrier, the Saratoga, has joined the 
Sern and the guided missile cruiser Can- 
a and the guided missile destroyer Gyatt 
with the cruiser Boston as the world’s 
Only guided-missile ships. The dramatic 
1 ormance of the nuclear-powered Nautilus 
1 its a Navy of the future with striking 
of unprecedented range and mobility. 
y advance procurement has started 
Of critical components for the propulsion 
Plant for a large carrier with eight nuclear 
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reactors. In our sister services, shock and 
firepower have been added by integration of 
guided missiles and atomic weapons. Hell- 
copters enhance the mobility and flexibility 
of our ground forces, while supersonic Air 
Force bombers and fighters reach farther 
and faster for their targets. It has been a 
revolutionary year. ` 

I have mentioned some of the require- 
ments that must be observed if our Armed 
Forces are to do their job successfully. I 
have two more. They both concern people. 
The first is a need for men of ability, imagina- 
tion, and dedication. The old proverb, “A 
short sword may be lengthened, by taking 
one step towards the enemy," Js as valid to- 
day as centuries ago. Brave men and inspired 
leaders are always a necessity, no matter what 
the state of mechanization in our military 
services. 

My last thought also concerns people— 
the citizens of the United States. Without 
your support, understanding, and coopera- 
tion, we are nothing, for I believe that an in- 
spired, devoted, and effective armed services 
is not possible unless matched by an under- 
standing and sympatbetic public. I solicit 
your interest in our problems, and your sup- 
port for our needs. 

I consider it a distinct pleasure to have 
been invited to speak to you today. I sin- 
cerely hope that the next Armed Forces Day 
finds us measurably nearer the objective that 
our Commander in Chief has set for us— 
world peace based on justice. 


On Right Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dér leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial from the Lynden 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper published 
by Bill and Julian Lewis at Lynden, 
Wash., heart of the Northwest’s dairy 
empire. Title of the editorial is “On 
Right Road.” 

The editorial comments on the recent 
findings of an independent research or- 
ganization which conducted an impar- 
tial survey based on the simple question 
of whether or not the people of the 
Northwest like the partnership and co- 
operation program of power develop- 
ment now being employed in the North- 
west. 

This editorial stresses the fact that 
these findings are emphatic, and that 
they reveal the people of the Northwest 
are desirous that all agencies concerned 
with the production of power unite their 
forces and work together for the mutual 
benefit of their own future and the in- 
dustrial development of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

On Ricutr Roap 

That the Puget Sound Utilities Council Is 
on the right road in its firm conviction that 
cooperation among electric utilities is the 
key to ample low-cost power and economic 
progress was proven in a recent survey. 

The findings showed that support for the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council has risen to a 
margin of 17 to 1 as compared to 15 to 1, 
in 1956. The new power philosophy of part- 
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nership and cooperation in the power field 
has now reached overwhelming proportions. 
Tiring of Government controls entirely, citi- 
zens are demanding that the future of the 
Northwest be free of partisan politics and 
that the middle course on power is best 
suited to the maximum growth of the area. 

This unique, cooperative endeavor was first 
undertaken in this country by Puget Power, 
the Seattle and Tacoma municipal systems 
and the Chelan and Snohomish Public Util- 
ity Districts. These electric utilities have 
played a major part in speeding the develop- 
ment of the Northwest, by working together 
instead of looking out only for their own 
interests. 


Ambassador Romulo on Extraterritorial 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events have focused attention on prob- 
lems created by the presence of our mili- 
tary personnel in Formosa, Japan, and 
other countries in the Far East. In one 
respect, these questions involve matters 
of high national policy. Under the cir- 
cumstances it might be wise for us to 
heed the advice and counsel of our 
proyen friends in that area. Such a 
counselor is the Philippine Ambassador, 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, I present here- 
with remarks on this vital question by 
General Romulo delivered in New York, 
May 26, 1957: $ 
EXCERPTS or ADDRESS DELIVERD BY GEN. CARLOS 

P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE 

UNITED STATES AND REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 

U. N. Security COUNCIL, AT THE ANNUAL 

BANQUET OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEM- 

INARY OF AMERICA, WALDORF-ASTORIA, May 

26, 1957 

The recent unfortunate developments in 
Japan, Korea, and Formosa are indeed most 
deplorable. Violence is unexcusable and 
must be condemned. However, while we 
must express our shock and dismay at such 
manifestations of mob rule, those of us who 
are friends of America and who come from 
that section ef the world, must trace the 
cause of the outbursts because it is evident 
that they are not confined to one particular 
region but are spreading wherever the United 
States has military bases in the Far East. 

We err when we attribute these disturb- 
ances to Communist agitation. While there 
is no doubt that it is welcome ammunition 
for the Communists and that they would ald 
and abet them whenever they are given the 
opportunity, the fact is that these disturb- 
ances are not Communist-inspired. They 
also err who say that they are an expression 
of a growing sentiment of anti-Americanism 
because of the large number of Americans 
employed in Korea and Formosa or because 
of these American's high standard ‘of liv- 
ing which, it is claimed, has aroused envy 
on the part of the natives who are not as 
well circumstanced. 

The truth is that in Japan as well as in 
Korea and Formosa, these recent outbursts 
were ignited by incidents resulting from 
the trial of American soldiers. The crimes 
for which these soldiers were accused did not 
arouse the indignation of the populace as 
much as the fact that the courts of the 
country where the crimes were committed 
were not allowed to try the accused. What 
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was resented was that the native civil 
courts were made to yield to the American 
military. 

May I say in this connection that even 
in the Philippines—and I daresay you will 
not find anywhere a more friendly people, 
more appreciative of American friendship 
than my people—the recent Philippine- 
American negotiations on military bases have 
been stymied because of disagreement be- 
tween the American and Filipino panels 
on the question of court Jurisdiction, pre- 
cisely the same question that is the root- 
cause of the troubles in Japan, Korea, and 
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We in Asla recall with gratitude and ad- 
miration that it was the United States that 
pioneered in exposing, denouncing and op- 
posing the extra-territoriality rights in 
China. It is therefore difficult for Asians to 
understand why America should now insist 
in denying court jurisdiction to civil au- 
thorities for its soldiers. To us, court juris- 
diction is part and parcel of our national 
sovereignty, and especially to peoples new- 
ly Hberated, national sovereignty is sacro- 
sanct, Anything that violates it arouses 
the resentment. 

Japan, Korea, and Nationalist China are 
unquestionably aware of the incontestable 
fact that they have no better friend than 
the United States. In the history of the 
world, there has not been as generous a vic- 
tor in its treatment of a vanquished foe as 
the United States has been to Japan. Korea 
and Nationalist China do not have to be 
told that they owe their present security in 
large measure to American largesse and 
American protection, 


It is certainly not ingratitude that has 
caused them to forget themselves, The Com- 
munists are mistaken in exploiting the riots 
as a sign of anti-Americanism. The Koreans 
and the Nationalist Chinese have not 
changed their loyalty to democracy and 
they remain true friends and allies of the 
United States. 


But the events of the recent past can 
serve as a reminder that even among the 
closest of friends there must be at all times 
mutual respect for each other's rights, that 
only that friendship is worth having that 
is based on equality, that one nation can- 
not demand for itself what it denies to 
others, and that it is not anti-American- 
ism for the Japanese and the Koreans and 
the Nationalist Chinese to defend their na- 
tional self-respect. A nation devoid of self- 
respect falls in the category of a puppet, and 
those of us who believe in erica know 
that America wants no puppets but only 
equal allies and friends, 


Why Disarm? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

-include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., Wednesday, 
May 29, 1957: 

WHY DISARM? 

Harold E. Stassen, the man thoroughly 
repudiated by his own party last year when 
he tried to ditch Vice President Nox in 
favor of Christian Herter, seems determined 
to work out some kind of a disarmament 
agreement with Russia and has been in al- 
most constant conference with Soviet Union 
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representatives on this matter the past sev- 
eral weeks. 

He has been called a minister without 
portfolio, but that has not deterred him 
from trying to bind United States to an- 
other treaty with a nation that has already 
violated more than 30 treaties to which she 
was a signatory power. 

Why any nation, much less United States, 
would put any trust in Russia, passes all 
human understanding, She stands out to- 
day as the sole menace to world peace, 
violator of every standard of human de- 
cency, has made prisoners of millions of her 
own people, has murdered other millions 
who have raised their voices in protest and 
has sent her murderous agents into every 
country -on the globe in an effort to incite 
rebellion and overthrow other forms of gov- 
ernment, 

She has done nothing to earn the trust 
of other powers. She has walked on the 
most helpless of human being, as witness 
last year's outrages in Hungary where a 
freedom-loving people were machine-gunned 
to death. Today Russia has bullt a cordon 
of wire fencing around the escape corridors 
of Hungary to prevent others from leaving 
that land, pictured as so happy under Soviet 
domination. 

Better toss Stassen to the dogs before he 
gets this country so deeply involved we'll be 
up to our neck in trouble, 


Cadet John H. Vickers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day's graduation at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was a 
remarkable day for those who attained 
their commissions after their strenuous 
but wonderful 4-year course of scholastic 
and military training. 

Iam sure all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives join me in re- 
joicing in the outstanding success of 
Cadet John H. Vickers, my appointee 
from Fairfield, Conn., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving H. Vickers, who graduated as No. 1 
in his class and who received 12 of the 29 
military and academic awards presented 
to the members of the first class. The 
awards to Cadet Vickers were: 

A life membership in the National Geo- 
graphic Society given by the American 
Legion for the highest rating in chem- 
istry; a wristwatch by the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for the highest average in social 
sciences; the Francis Vinton Greene me- 
morial pistol for standing first in general 
order of merit for 4 years; a camera by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
highest average in physics; and a wrist- 
watch’ by the Steuben Society of America 
for the highest rating in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Also, a set of books from the American 
Bar Association for the highest rating in 
law; a pair of binoculars by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for the highest rating in mechanics 
of solids; the Robert E. Lee saber by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy for 
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the highest rating in mathematics; a set 
of books as a memorial to the late Brig. 
Gen. William A. Mitchell for the highest 
rating in military engineering and mili- 
tary history; a portable radio by the 
Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronics Association for the highest rating 
in electrical engineering ; a portable type- 
writer by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for the highest rating in me- 
chanics of fluids; and a rifle by the 
American Ordnance Association for the 
highest rating in ordnance, 

This is the largest number of prizes a 
cadet has won in recent years; in fact, 
it might be termed “quite a haul.” 

I am justly proud and pleased in the 
brilliant record achieved by this young 
man who should go far in his chosen ca- 
reer. Each of us entrusted with the 
privilege and responsibility in naming 
candidates to the Academies must rejoice 
with this outstanding example of an 
opportunity to attend one of those and 
the remarkable result attained through 
the application to his studies and using 
to the fullest his natural talents. 


Bogus Jury Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL : 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of whether or not the right to jury 
trial should be attached to contempt 
proceedings under the civil rights laws 
has raged for some time. Traditional 
Anglo-Saxon common law and American 
jurisprudence, with very few special ex- 
ceptions, has never provided for such à 
right, since contempt is not a crime in 
the meaning of the Constitution or the 
common law of England. The Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post of June 5, 1957, has 2 
very illuminating editorial on this bogus 
issue and it would be well for all who 
consider this issue to read this explana- 
tion of why the jury trial in contempt 
procedures has rarely been allowed. 

Bocus Jury Issue 

The addition of a jury-trial provision to 
the right-to-vote bill is undoubtedly a clever 
Maneuver on the part of those who are 
determined to destroy it. They have taken 
their stand behind the popular concept of 
trial by jury, hoping that the public will 
not notice that the principle invoked is out 
of place in the enforcement of court orders 
in civil-rights cases. The only answer to 
such tactics is for an alert public to insist 
on getting the facts and to be guided by 
commonsense rather than misleading slo- 
gans. 

Trial by jury is indeed a sacred right in all 
cases of criminal prosecution. State and 
local officials who administer voting laws in 
a discriminatory manner now have the right 
to a jury trial if they are prosecuted for that 
crime. Experience has shown, however, that 
criminal prosecutions after voting rights 
have been denied are an ineffective means of 
assuring the vote to all citizens. Conse- 
quently, the bill before the Senate commit- 
tee would permit the Attorney General to 
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bring civil suits for preventive relief of the 
of discriminatory practices before 

an election takes place. 
would enable the courts to decide 
her the law was being impartially ad- 
, in accord with constitutional 
guaranties, and to issue orders to any official 
acting or threatening to act illegally. Or- 
of this kind are issued in many cases. 
example, the Government now has power 
to seek enforcement of the Atomic Energy 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and many 
Others in this way. The committee majority 
8, however, that a jury shall determine 
Whether or not the order of the court shall 

enforced. 

The traditional way of enforcing court or- 
ders is through the power of contempt. 
Judges rather than juries customarily pass on 
contempt charges for the very good reason 
that the issue at stake is enforcement of the 
Court's orders or protection of its dignity. 
Congress made an exception to this rule in 
Passing the Clayton Act in 1914. It extended 
the right of trial by jury to criminal con- 

Pt cases arising under that act where 
alleged offense would also constitute a 
e under Federal or local law. But it 
y exempted from this concession con- 
tempts arising out of disobedience to court 
Orders in suits brought by the United States. 
Mgress also provided for jury trials in 
Contempt proceedings arising under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, and that lan- 
Buage has been written into the right-to- 
Vote bill. In this case, however, there was a 
l reason for the action. Congress felt 
that crimes alleged to have been committed 
during enjoined strikes were being im- 
Properly punished as contempt, This seemed 
to be an evasion of the right to a jury trial 
that would haye prevailed under ordinary 
al prosecutions. 
section of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
Was virtually nullified when Congress passed 
2 Taft-Hartley Act. More important is the 
act that crimes of violence committed dur- 
ing & strike have no similarity to the de- 
iberate acts of discrimination on the part 
Of local officials in some southern communi- 
against Negro yoters. Under an orderly 
l system this is precisely the type of ac- 

n that can be properly restrained through 
Raus! proceedings. And once court orders 

ve been issued, their enforcement should 
not depend upon finding a local jury that 
Would uphold the court against the local 

fal in contempt. 

Seen in this light, the trial by jury amend- 
Ment is a bogus issue. The committee acted 
not to uphold a sacred right of accused citi- 
zens but to thwart reasonable enforcement of 

law in the traditional American way—the 
Pte in which effective enforcement 18 
e. 


Robert Crosser 


SPEECH 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speakér, to have 
learned of the Passing of one of our be- 
Oved former colleagues, Robert Crosser, 
to learn again how life both enriches 
and deprives. These many years I have 
wn. Robert Crosser, and many the 

ur he spent with me in my office grant- 
me the benefit of his wisdom, of his 
Sentient observations, his grasp of essen- 
- I feel myself one of the benefi- 
Slaries of his wisdom, and I feel most 
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keenly the deprivation of this friendship 
which I valued. He left his legacy of 
wisdom for ali of us to share. 

His passing moves me to pause and 
take note that it is a portion of the lot 
of those of us serving in the Congress to 
make many friends here and then suffer 
their loss. This is true, in a measure, 
of all people, but because we work in 
closer relationship with other Members 
of the Congress each departure carries 
with it a poignancy of personal Joss. 

His was an indomitable spirit, and for 
that, as well as for his sensitivity, his 
courage and his learning, we honor him. 
Along with his many, many friends I 
offer my sympathy to his beloved family. 


Memorial Day Address of Col. William H. 
McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include with these remarks a 
transcript of the address delivered by 
my very good friend, Col. William H. 
McIntyre of New York, on Memorial 
Day, last. 

Colonel McIntyre has distinguished 
himself not only by his splendid mili- 
tary service but more particularly by his 
devotion to the care of his disabled com- 
rades and their widows and orphans 
since the war has ended. A veteran of 
World War I, he was one of the original 
founders of the American Legion and 
has devoted himself to the welfare pro- 
grams of our leading veterans organiza- 
tions. During the period of World War 
II and throughout the years following 
that conflict, he rendered particular 
service in meeting every ship arriving 
at the port of New York carrying the 
bodies of those who were lost in battle. 

I know of no one who has helped 
more to lighten the impact of the loss 
of our war dead than has Colonel Mc- 
Intyre, and I believe very firmly that his 
outstanding services should be more fully 
recognized than they have been to date. 
His remarks on last Memorial Day reflect 
the character of the man and are com- 
mended to you for your careful perusal. 
CoMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS MADE BY WILLIAM H. 

MciInrrre, Max 1957 

My fellow Americans, again we are observ- 
ing a day of remembrance. Memorial Day has 
come once more with its silent but eloquent 
reminder to all of us—the living. 

It is the reminder—coming like a voice 
from beyond thousands of graves—that the 
challenge of all the hero dead of all of our 
wars, who served and died for our ideal of 
freedom, still stands. 

It is a recollection that the struggle for 
enduring peace with justice and liberty for all 
is a continuing one. It is just as necessary 
for us today—and every day—to give selfless 
devotion to this cause as it was for those 
woms of gallant patriots whose memory we 

onor, 

We must establish in our minds and our 
hearts a new recognition and a greater aware- 
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ness of the cost that has purchased and pre- 
served our free institutions and happy way of 
life. God forbid that the time shall ever 
come in this great land of ours when our peo- 
ple shall turn away from the patriotism of 
our forefathers as old. fashioned. Our Me- 
morial Day ceremonies at home and abroad, 
are a fitting und proper way to pay our re- 
spects to those who have fallen in battle that 
we might live as freemen. These ceremonies 
are an essential part of the great American 
tradition of preserving and transmitting the 
torch of unity and Hberty to succeeding 
generations. 

Memorial Day is the sacred rallying day of 
this Republic. It is a clinging together 
bonded by precious memories of valor and 
of love of country that survived the test of 
death. Along with the tender remembrances 
of wreaths and prayers, there is an inspira- 
tion in Memorial Day ceremonies that pos- 
terity never swerve from our national Ideals, 
Once we start discounting the supreme sāc- 
rifices of our hero dead, we shall be on the 
road that leads to the downfall of our society. 
Every great empire of the past that toppled. 
laid the groundwork for its fall when the 
people turned their backs on public service 
as civic virtue, 

Memorial Day is the occasion on which we 
should honor our hero dead by rededicating 
ourselves to the emulation of that fierce loy- 
alty to God and country which is the well- 
spring of our national strength. Without it 
we cannot hold onto our freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

In April 1863, while the conflict between 
the States still raged, a group of ladies in 
Columbus, Miss., gave expression to their 
devotion by laying spring flowers at the 
graves of Confederate dead, as well as those 
of the Union forces who were buried in the 
same cemetery, Other communities followed 
this example, 

For many years the GAR in the North and 
the Confederate veterans in the South—and 
their ladies—led in the annual observance 
of Memorial Day. Today the ranks of the 
Blue and of the Gray are gone. They belong 
to history now. 

Recently, we celebrated the birthday of 
U. S. Grant, a great general and a President 
of the United States; he knew the ravages 
of war. On his tomb in New York City are 
inscribed the words “Let us have peace.” In 
the White House we have another general 
who also knows the horrors of war and the 
suffering caused by it. He is also a lover of 
peace. 

Today, it is the American Legion with its 
17,000 posts in our great country which hss 
taken over the responsibility for the lead- 
ership in Memorial Day observance every- 
where. Legionnaires of three wars and their 
auxiliary ladies now march in the annual 
Memorial Day parades and gather around 
hallowed ground where their comrades-in- 
arms rest. 

My presence here as a speaker is only inci- 
dental, You are here, not as observers or 
listeners, but as participants in a ritunl of 
personal and national remembrance. My 
task has been to put in words some of the 
thoughts and feelings which I'm sure are 
common to all of us. 

I salute each one of you who has been 
impelled through his own inner convictions 
to observe this Memorial Day in the way 
which seems most proper and fitting. 

It is most important that we display our 
fiag. It is the inspiration of our youth, the 
strength of our maturity, and the comfort 
of our old age. It symbolizes the free press, 
the right to think and to express our 
thoughts without fear. It guarantees reli- 
gious freedom, the right of assembly, and 
the right to vote. It is the emblem which 
can be freely saluted by our citizens regard- 
less of their race, creed, or color. 


As the passing years inevitably lengthen 
the honored rolls of the post eternal, may 
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we continue to find peace and strength 
through this annually returning day of me- 
morial. When at last other hands place the 
wreaths and other Ups speak the time- 
honored sentiments, may this land which we 
love, continue free and strong, blessed in the 
memory of the countless thousands of her 
departed defenders. They will not pass this 
way again, But through the reverence paid 
them, new generations will be dedicated to 
the same high principles which we today 
attempt to honor. 

Let us not forget that they who died did 
so not to be honored with tears, flags, and 
flowers. They died so that the future would 
be better than the past. The future is in 
our hands, America belongs to the living 
generation. Our dead have done their part, 
but the task they have discharged so faith- 
fully is not yet finished. Freedom is never 
safe, 

Let us, the living, rededicate our lives to 
support the truths for which those served 
and died, and may God in His wisdom help 
us accomplish that end. 

This concludes my Memorial Day address. 


New York State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Opposes Kinzua Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending proposal to build a $101 million 
dam on the Allegheny River at Kinzua, 
Pa., thereby completely flooding one 
Indian reservation and inundating most 
of the habitable land of a second, has 
shocked and dismayed the people of New 
York State. Many are shocked because 
of the moral wrong being done to the 
Indians, who were promised the use of 
their lands in perpetuity, by George 
Washington, and others are equally 
shocked by the economics of this project, 
which will supply only a minimum of 
flood control at a fantastic cost. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recor» a resolution bear- 
ing on this subject from the New York 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
also a letter and resolution from the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, whose Alle- 
gany Reservation lands are threatened 
with inundation. 


New Tonk Strate 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
May 24, 1957. 
Re Resolution, United States Government 
appropriation of the lands of the Seneca 

Nation of Indians. 

To Congressmen, Senators 
State: 

This resolution was adopted by 500 dele- 
gates representing 102 junior chamber of 
commerce chapters throughout New York 
State absembled in convention May 18, 1957, 
at Lake Placid: 

“Whereas the first President of the United 
States of America, George Washington, when 
he signed the Pickering Treaty in 1794, 
guaranteed to the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
their reservation lands along the Allegany 
River known as the Allegany Reservation and 
the right to live and occupy the same; and 

“Whereas the Seneca Nations have peace- 
fully lived thereon, cultivated its lands and 
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made it thelr tribal homeland/ to the exclu- 
sion of all others since that time; and 

“Whereas certain and various industries 
downstream in the State of Pennsylvania 
have induced the Congress of the United 
States of America to propose and to appro- 
priate funds for and have directed the 
United States Corps of Army Engineers to 
proceed to invade such reservation lands 
with the purpose in mind to appropriate be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 acres of such lands 
under the right of eminent domain, to con- 
struct a giant dam in the Kinzua Valley for 
the purpose of storing water to provide the 
industries aforesaid with a constant supply 
of fresh water primarily, and secondly as a 
flood control measure (the lands flooded by 
this dam would cover much territory in the 
State of New York); and 

“Whereas, the Seneca Nation of Indians 
have engaged competent engineers to study 
the situation and such engineers have made 
findings and suggestions that other means 
to alleviate flood conditions would be more 
practical and successful and would entail 
less taxpayers’ money to construct; and 

“Whereas, the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, proud to be a part of 
the land of the Senecas, is interested In see- 
ing that these first Americans rights are pro- 
tected, and that they are not deprived of their 
last homeland without having fair consid- 
eration in a congressional hearing; and we 
believe that the issues involved are more than 
matters of laws and precedent, but are mat- 
ters of public responsibility and matters of 
governmental] integrity; and 

“Whereas, the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is vitally interested in 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sions on economy in Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the 
United States Government appropriation of 
the lands of the Seneca Nation of Indians on 
the pretext of eminent domain for the Kin- 
zua Valley Dam; and that we request the 
Congress of the United States to allow the 
said Seneca Nation of Indians to have a 
congressional hearing on this matter, and 
that every consideration be given to other 
methods of flood control in this area which 
also would be much less expensive to the 
American taxpayer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this or- 
ganization be directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of Interior, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Governor of New York, Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, Senators from New 
York, United States Corps of Army Engineers 
and the tribal chief of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians.” 


THe SENECA NATION OF INDIANS, 
May 31, 1957. 
Hon. HaroLp C. OSTERTAG, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with great 
disappointment that this date my people 
received the news that the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee had approved the 
million-dollar appropriation to start the 
construction on the $101 million dam on the 
Allegheny River at Kinzua, Pa. When the 
Seneca Indians had been able to show that 
the construction of this proposed dam was 
not sound economic engineering, my people 
had confidence in Congress that their treaty 
rights would be respected and their home- 
lands preserved. We can see no justifica- 
tion—either moral or economicai—for this 
action of a subcommittee of the Congress 
of these United States to arbitrarily recom- 
mend the violation of a promise made 163 
years ago to a minority people by George 
Washington; the Father of His Country. 

If it is the feeling among the congres- 
sional delegation that the Seneca Indian's 
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loss of his homelands can be displaced bY 
a dollar payment, then that impression 15 
erroneous. I have talked with my people 
on this matter and they are uniform in thelf ~ 
demand that we carry this fight to preserve 
our homeland into the highest court if nec- 
essary, so that this entire record of utter 
disregard of a fundamental right shall be 
fully known to the public of these Uni 
States and of the world. 
Respectfully, 
CORNELIUS SENECA, 
President, Seneca Nation of Indians. 
Sitting at the courthouse, Allegany Indian 
Reservation, N, Y., June 3, 1957: : 
“Resolved, That the Council of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians instruct the president 
gald nation to take any and all court action 
as may be necessary to prevent the con- 
struction of the Kinzua Dam, and preserve 
our homelands to our children; and fu 
“That no settlement negotiations of any 
manner whatsoever are to be conducted wi 
representatives of the United States Gover 
ment and this action to preserve our home“ 
lands is to be carried unremittingly thro’ 
all the courts of this country. 
“Unamiously adopted.” 
I hereby certify the above to be a trus 
copy of the Seneca Nation records. 
Joun VAN AERNAM, 
Clerk, Seneca Nation of Indians. 


Visitors From St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church of Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning we were privileged to have pres~ 
ent in the House gallery a fine represen“ 
tative group of young men and women 
of the St. Mark’s Methodist Church. 
Houston, Tex., during the prayer given 
by one of their pastors and counselors: 
the Reverend John D. Davey. The 
prayer was a beautiful, inspirational one 
and well received by the Members. It 15 
a good thing for the Nation for these 
young people to be brought to the Capi- 
tol under the tutelage of their patriotic 
church leaders. It is upon these young 
people and others like them that we must 
depend for the protection of our homes, 
our churches, and our country agai 
the ever-present threat of communism. 


I want to commend the Reverend C. T- 
Morris and Reverend Davey for their 
ingenuity and leadership. They are an 
inspiration to all. Their counselors, Mr. 
E. R. Beadle, Mrs. Ben E. Loeffler, Mrs. 
Joyce Thompson, and Mrs. Ruth Froeh- 
ner also are deserving of much praise 
for their unselfish, important activities in 
behalf of this outstanding group, com- 
posed of Beverly Nixon, Anne Maresh, 
Karey Patterson, Marilyn Froehner, Arlie 
Moore, Bonnie Knepple, Bettye Marie 
Pfeffer, Verna Bertucci, Sylvia Hughes, 
Joan Castle, Carolyn Prince, Barbara 
Gail Kobs, Jeanne Broker, Carol Phillips. 
Virginia Massey, Jaunece Atteberry. 
Margaret Jane Nunez, Rhea Jean Bros- 
don, Thomas Morris, Jr., Johnny Klep- 
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Der, Ritchie Atteberry, Ella Lee Camp- 
bell, Mary Pruett, Mary Standish, Carol 
Keen, Allen Lee Norton, Richard 
agenhauser, Gary Lee Homburg, 
y Mooney, and Richard Gebhardt. 


Fast Tax Writeoffs and Proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
Teceived from Mr. Wedding, of Bedford, 
„dealing with the fast tax writeoff 
; a telegram I received from the Sur- 
Prise Valley Electrification Corp., by C. 
P. Hunter, general manager, dealing 
With the problems of construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam; and a letter which I 
Teceived from the Ten Mile Lakes Sports- 
Men’s Association, signed by Norman 
rritt, president, dealing with the prob- 
of Hells Canyon Dam and proposals 

for the construction of other dams. 
There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 
Beprorp, Inv., May 29, 1957. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: I wonder who pays 
taxes that will be deducted from income 
tax of these power companies when they 
deduct it from their income tax, Why don't 
y tell about the free interest money given 
do Idaho Power Co.? 


Harry A. WEDDING. 
ALTURAS, CAL. May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Warne Nionnis. 

United States Senator, State of Ore- 
gon, United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

At its regular monthly meeting yesterday 
es board of directors of Surprise Valley 
Electrification Corp., representing approxi- 
Mately 2,000 member-consumers in Coby and 
nearly 600 member-consumers in Lake Coun- 
ty, Oreg., passed a resolution commending 
You for your courage and convictions on 
Pushing Government construction of the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. Also resolution re- 
SPectfully requesting the support of the two 
California Senators were passed and have 
been forwarded to them. The board and the 
Membership sincerely hope you will be suc- 
cessful in your efforts in this regard. All 
Bood wishes. 
Surprise VALLEY ELECTRIFICATION CORP, 
C. J. Hunter, General Manager. 


Ten MILE LAKES 
SPORTSMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
A Lakeside, Oreg., May 20, 1957. 
Re Senate bill S. 555. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: With reference to the above- 
Mentioned Senate bill 555 I would like to 
notify you that the Ten Mile Lakes Sports- 
men's Association, as a group, is definitely in 
favor of a high dam at Helis Canyon rather 

the three smaller dams on that same 
Stretch of the Snake River; which dams are 
to'be built by the Idaho Power Co. 
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The building of the high dam at Hells 
Canyon will not damage, appreciably, the 
forests, farms, and game areas, whereas the 
three small dams will result in the con- 
struction of more small dams to compensate 
for the loss of water storage. The Bruces 
Eddy, Penny Cliffs, and Nez Perce Dams, 
which have been proposed, would do irrep- 
arable damage to the forest and farms, 
wilderness areas, spawning grounds of sal- 
mon and steelhead, and destroy some of 
the most magnificent elk range in the United 
States. 

I know the State of Idaho very well and 
have hunted and fished over a large portion 
of that country and believe that these 
smaller dams would result in the loss of 
millions of dollars to the State of Idaho 
in recreational and hunting income alone. 
We think that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is very shortsighted in this particular 
instance. 

If properly developed the Hells Canyon 
dam will cost no more than the Idaho Power 
Co.'s plan and we will still retain these won- 
derful natural resources. 

We agree with Senator HARRY Brup's state- 
ment that the tax-free subsidy to the Idaho 
Power Co. of $65 million is utterly inde- 
fensible. Why on earth should this company 
obtain a tax-free loan at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? Instead of giving away such a sizable 
chunk of the taxpayers’ money; why not use 
it to help build the Hells Canyon dam and 
let us own.it? We think such an interest- 
free loan is a blight upon our country and 
that in these days of high taxes every effort 
should be made to conserve our money or to 
use it in such a manner that our citizens 
may reap the greatest benefit from such 
expenditures. 

We know that you have done your utmost 
toward obtaining the construction of the 
Hells Canyon Dam, but wish you to know 
that we are behind you in your efforts and 
sincerely hope that they will be crowned 
with success and that Senate bill 555 will 


Very truly yours, 
NORMAN PORRITT, 
President, Tenmile Lakes Sports- 
men’s Association, 
(Copy has been sent to Senator NEUBER- 
GER.) 


Purpose of the Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current national discussion of the bud- 
get, there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing about the reasons for the econ- 
omy effort. 

I wish to include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Purpose of the Cuts,” which ap- 
peared in the June 4 edition of the 
Lynchburg News, of Lynchburg, Va. Al- 
though this is a short commentary on 
the situation, it appropriately sets out 
the purpose of the economy drive. I 
feel that, if nothing else is accomplished 
this year, the important thing is that our 
people are beginning to awaken to the 
necessity for curbing excessive Federal 
spending and to turn the tide of Govern- 
ment control from Washington. 

The editorial follows: 
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PURPOSE OP THE CUTS 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce announces as a result of a survey that 
even if the defense budget cuts in the House 
of Representatives are not restored but are 
increased there will not be enough reduc- 
tion in Federal spending “to permit a worth- 
while tax reduction,” 

There will be few to deny that. All hope 
of a tax reduction in the near future was 
abandoned some time ago. There is even 
growing doubt that there will be any sub- 
stantial tax reduction until the world hes 
reached that stage at which peaceful co- 
existence with the Communists is possible 
with safety, and, to understate the case, that 
time isn’t near. 

The real purpose of the fight to reduce 
the Eisenhower budget as much as possible, 
isn't after all, to permit a tax reduction now 
or next year. It is to halt the spending spree 
that has cursed this Nation for several dec- 
ades. Unless that is not done now when the 
country is at the highest peak of its pros- 
ae the hope that it ever will be done is 

m. 


USIA in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
knowing from personal observation the 
splendid work the USIA is doing in Cuba 
under the brilliant direction of Richard 
G. Cushing, I am happy to have this oc- 
casion of extending my remarks by 
unanimous consent to include the fol- 
lowing article from the Times of Ha- 
bana of May 27, 1957: 


Tue USIS AND You—InForMATION SERVICE 
DornG VITAL Jon IN CUBA 


(By Milton Guss) 


Congressmen who wield the economy ax 
over the appropriation of the United States 
Information Agency need travel no farther 
than Cuba to see Uncle Sam's overseas 
spokesmen doing an effective jobd. 

For here, operating on a shoestring, the 
United States Information Service (as it's 
called abroad) is winning friends and in- 
fluencing people in a way that could soften 
the attitude of USIA’s toughest cougres- 
sional critics. 

Spending less than goes into a soap powder 
advertising campaign, the shirt-sleeve dip- 
lomats of USIS are carrying on a highly ef- 
fective operation involving, among othcr 
things, news and commentaries for the Cu- 
ban press, radio, and television. 

They arè showing documentary films to 
2 million Cubans a year, throughout the is- 
land. They are producing high-circulation 
pamphlets at the rate of a new one every 2 
weeks. They are sending Cubans to the 
United States to observe and to study. They 
produce a monthly wall newspaper which is a 
valued poster for stores, schools, and labor 
halls. y 
- Cubans pick up USIS reading matter from 
racks in bus stations and train depots, and 
they find it in the waiting rooms of doctors’ 
offices and beauty shops. They see USIS 
films on television virtually every day of the 
week. They read USIS political commen- 
taries and news items in their daily paper. 

Editors use so many commentaries, ar- 
ticles, pictures, and photographic features 
on a regular basis that USIS feels a good 
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percentage is getting through to make a 
definite impression on the Cuban people. 

USIS spends not a cent for newspaper 
space, nor for radio or television time. Its 
output is used because it is a quality and 
newsworthy product, and because USIS offi- 
cers have built up friendly relations with 
the Cuban press, radio, and television over a 
period of years. 

USIS is basically dedicated to the promo- 
tion among Cubans of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the United States—its people, its 
policies, its ideals—and to help build a fuller 
appreciation of the alms of the United States 
toward insuring a peaceful world. 

USIS pamphlets deal with such varied 
themes as atomic energy for peace, the Hun- 
garian fight for freedom, the Communist 
threat to the Americas, the progress of the 
United States Negro, and people’s capitalism. 
This latter is a project to show that the 
broad and solid base of the booming United 
States economy is the participation of all 
the people, from factory workers, with their 
savings accounts and stock-sharing plans, to 
the titans of Wall Street. 

In the cultural field, besides the exchange- 
of-persons program, USIS distributes hun- 
dreds of books, and provides guidance to ap- 
proximately 2,000 Cubans who visit the Em- 
bassy each year to obtain information on 
United States schools and colleges. The 
cultural section thus helps Cuban students 
chart thelr future academic course in the 
United States. 

There are four American USIS ‘officers 
here: Richard G. Cushing, Director of USIS, 
who is a veteran newspaperman with 15 
years’ experience with the Associated Press; 
Sherwin P, Helms, information Officer, with 
an advertising and newspaper background; 
Francis J. Donahue, cultural officer who has 
a broad academic background in history and 
Latin American relations; and Robert 8. 
Bryan, assistant information officer, who 
handles the films program and exhibits, in- 
cluding the big “Atoms for Peace“ and The 
Family of Man“ exhibits which ere such 
resounding successes at the Palace of Fine 
Arts here. 

Pive of the 26 USIS local employees are 
stationed in the interior. Two are based in 
Santiago, where USIS operates a downtown 
reading room known as the Maceo-Lincoln 
Library. Two are at Camagtiey, running the 
Agramonte-Lincoln Library, and one motion 
picture operator works out of Santa Clara. 

USIS in Cuba has become a vital part of 
the American mission here, Dealing in the 
truth, its output carries the impact of au- 
thenticity. USIS officers constitute one of 
the Embassy’s chief contacts with Cubans 
of all social strata, and their success is mea- 
sured by the mounting goodwill built up for 
Uncle Sam in this island so important, in all 
ways, to the United States. 


On Hallowed Ground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
for us from time to time to stop and 
cogitate about the great heritage we in 
this country have. We should pause 
often to think upon the great civiliza- 
tion we have in America and try to as- 
certain if we are going down the right 
road to maintain the heritage that was 
handed down to us. 
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On Wednesday, May 29, Red Hill, in 
Charlotte County, the last home of the 
great American patriot, Patrick Henry, 
was dedicated. On Tuesday, June 4, 
there appeared in the Farmville Herald, 
Farmville, Va., owned and published by 
J. B. Wall, a splendid editorial entitled 
“On Hallowed Ground.” I wish every 
American would read and study this 
masterpiece. When we think about 
great patriots like Patrick Henry and 
realize the great sacrifices they made 
that we might be a free people and then 
realize the predicament that we are in 
today—great judicial tyranny in the 
highest court in the land and the anti- 
civil-rights bill up for consideration in 
the House of Representatives—it is 
enough to make us downhearted, dis- 
couraged and fearful for the future. 
But, like Patrick Henry of oid, we must 
not, we cannot, we will not surrender, 
give up or stop fighting for the things 
we know are right, just and necessary 
if we are to continue our way of life. 

J. B. Wall is a great example of the 
good that a consecrated, Christian edi- 
tor can accomplish in his community 
for the betterment of the community, 
the State, and the Nation. I commend 
him for the great work he has done, is 
doing, and will continue to do in the 
future for the preservation of individual 
liberty, sovereignty of our States, and 
the preservation of Constitutional Goy- 
ernment in America, 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

On HALLOWED GROUND 


On hallowed ground we stood last Wednes- 
day at the dedication of Red Hill, the last 
home of the great American patriot, Patrick 
Henry. Modern day orators paid tribute to 
the life and character of this first defender 
of the sovereignty of the States about to 
form a union. Along the paths, among the 
boxwood, before the fireplace in the modest 
house had walked a great American. 

Viewing the fertile low grounds and the 
Trolling fields from the promontory upon 
which was built the house, we were im- 
pressed as so often we have been, with the 
evident care and study the early settlers 
gave to the selection for an established 
home. Many beautiful homes along the 
Roanoke, Staunton, James, York and Ap- 
pomattox rivers have such pleasing pan- 
oramas. Life was leisurely, if at times un- 
comfortable and exasperating. We have no 
preconceived ideas that plantation life was 
easy, or at all times abundant and com- 
fortable, but it was free and leisurely allow- 
ing time for cogitation, for planning, for 
meditation. Surrounded by the beauties of 
nature, knowing the rigors of a despot's heel, 
the early settlers now free faced the future, 
reverently and confidently. with a determi- 
nation ever to be free. 

Patrick Henry, of ali of the famous Vir- 
ginians, loved his newly found freedom and 
he fought to protect it against all odds. He 
fought in the legislative halls, and we 
could imagine him even in conferences in 
the spacious yard under the yirgin oaks, 
now an old man at 58, advising with his 
neighbors, resigned to plantation life, 
though not yet satisfied with the safeguards 
he had been able to write into the Constitu- 
tion by his stanch stand and fiery oratory 
against tryranny. 

Red Hill, Patrick Henry's last home and 
last resting place is not a local shrine, not 
a Virginia shrine, but a national shrine. We 
Predict in the years to come it will be visited 
widely by those who now nize him as 
an exponent and advocate of individual free- 
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dom, and more—the sovereignty of the States 
which form the Union. We were tou 

by the approplateness of the floral design on 
his grave, with the simple inscription The 
First Defender,” placed there by the Char- 
lotte Chapter, Defenders of State Sovereign“ 
ty and Individual Liberties. What a heritag® 
now calling for recognition, development 
yea, we say reverently, defense. The 5p 
of Henry still lives in the hearts and minds 
of millions of Americans, who know and ap- 
preciate the fundamental principles upon 
which this great Nation was founded and 
has developed in the short space of less than 
200 years. May the establishment of this 
shrine serve to rekindle interest in Patrick 
Henry, that those who still hold his hig! 
ideals and principles may emulate his exam“ 
ple of fearless advocacy, undaunted determi- 
nation and fiery oratory. 

As we stood there, to hear Eugene B. Casey 
say that Patrick Henry had been his ideal 
through life, we could but thank God that 
he had prospered and had seen fit to use 
his material substance for such a noble pur- 
pose as to perpetuate the life and example 
of a great man by giving a replica of his 
home to the Nation. Came to mind Jobn 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose benefactions in 
revivifying and saving American heritage 
may be seen from the giant redwoods of Call- 
fornia to the towering Palisades of the Hud- 
son, but no where so-vividly as the restora- 
tion of our own Wililamsburg. These men 
with reverence and inspiration have con- 
trolled their benefactions personally, to the 
end that hey will forever serve a great people. 

In contrast we meditated upon the ab 
of funds, established to the memory ot some 
early Americans, which have ben used. at 
least in part, by liberals, uninspired, pos- 
sibly irreverently, to change, yea, to tear 
apart, fundamental concepts of our govern- 
ment and remake this great nation contrary 
to the principles of the Constitution, throug” 
studies and published treatises by sociolo- 
gists of questionable ability and reverenc® 
for American principles. An example being 
the study of Gunnar Mydal, a Swedish polit- 
ical sociologist, whose study the United States 
Supreme Court has cited as a guiding post fof 
the future of America despite the plain words 
of Patrick Henry in the first 10 amendments 
of the great American Constitution. 
give us more men, like Eugene B. Casey and 
John D. Rockefeller, dedicated to the salva- 
tion of American heritage and all it now and 
forever will mean in shaping the progress 
future human relationships. 

Unassuming and modest was James 8. 
Easley, chairman of the Patrick Henry Me- 
morial Foundation, whose untiring work 
brought fruition and Mrs. William P. Wil- 
liams, whose dream had become a reality- 
To these two Virginians and their co-workers 
we, Americans, owe a debt of gratitude. 

So long as there are people like these the 
spirit and the character of the patriot Patrick 
Henry will live. 


Drew Pearson Makes Some Points About 
the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following column by 
Drew Pearson published this morning 
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2 an excerpt from yesterday's column 
y Mr. Pearson. The points he. makes 
indicate that the operations of Gen- 

o Trujillo are not confined to 
Personal vengeance against individuals 
as my constituent, Gerry Murphy: 

to WASHINGTON.—This column was the first 
Teveal that ex-Congressman Franklin D. 
—— Jr., had been hired by Dictator 
hat mo of the Dominican Republic. It's 
1 5850 fair, therefore, to report on other rela- 
pla of those in high places who have been 
b Ying footsie with the caesar of the Carib- 


she list includes: 

Rok, The son-in-law of John Foster Dulles, 
Hinshaw, 
fod The brother-in-law of President Elsen- 
er, Col. Gordon Moore. 

- The ex-Assistant Secretary of State in 
garge ot Latin American Afairs, Henry 
Nand, 


Pace chief source of Dictator Trujillo's 
th is the Dominican sugar industry. He 
It Most of the sugar mills in his country. 
Was no accident, therefore, that Congress 
Year increased the quota of Dominican 
this admitted to the United States. It took 
Action despite opposing pressure of beet 
and growers in our Rocky Mountain States 
rie growers in Louisiana. 
Part of the backstage story of what 
happened: y 
Tru) 1954, Dulles’ son-in-law offered to help 
do get his sugar quota increased. The 
hee tor then sent his personal plane, a 
fiy Urious fiying yacht, the San Cristobal, to 
ner Dulles daughter, Mrs. Robert Hinshaw, 
Re husband, and children to the Dominican 
Public, 
8 3 months the Hinshaws stayed at the 
x Utiful seashore Hotel Jaragua, running up 
tried of no small proportions. Hinshaw 
dicta to promote several deals with the 
Tru tor, finally overstayed his welcome. 
paid his bills. 
to 15 w, when queried by this column as 
age y he had not registered as a foreign 
oF nt, as required if an American works for 
accepts funds to represent a foreign goy- 
Tor ent, said that he did not do any work 
Trujillo, 
yitformea that some people registered if 
€y received expenses from a foreign gov- 
t, Hinshaw admitted that his ex- 
Penses were paid, but did not agree that he 
“houla have registered. 
Sue the Foreign Registration Act there 
toe thing wrong about an American working 
that. foreign government, but it is specified 
Whe the American public has a right to know 
of n someone is so working. The law firm 
Secretary of State Dulles has been regis- 
ete in the past as working for various 
00 ign governments; also the law firm of 
om ‘etary Dean Acheson. It is a criminal 
8 not to register. 
rx. — The Justice Department recently 
Indicted John Frank, an ex-FBI agent who 
15 Trujillo's palace for sound, for fall- 
8 to register as a foreign agent. 


5 EX-STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 
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het former high official who definitely 
8 put across Trujillo’s sugar quota in- 
ase is able Henry Holland, former top 
Oficial in the State Department for Latin 
a erican affairs. Holland scarcely got out 
As State Department when he headed for 
nican Republic. He not only made 
Wenn trips, but got on the payroll of 
Allos mining consultant, William Paw- 

4 the former Ambassador to Brazil. 

t can be argued that Holland gets his 
2 directly from Pawley, therefore doesn't 
var to register, Likewise Franklin Roose- 
i t, Jr, might have argued that he got his 
1% through Charles Patrick Clark, lobbyist 


Or both Franco and ‘Trujillo. However, 
Roosevelt registered. 


mrs BROTHER-IN-LAW 

The most highly connected of all Ameri- 
cans in Trujillo-land is Ike’s brother-in-law, 
Col. Gordon Moore. The colonel, now re- 
tired from the Army, is a genial soul, fre- 
quently at the White House. His appear- 
ances in the background of the President's 
nationwide telecasts haven's hurt his pres- 
tige in Washington where much depends on 
influence. 

Colonel Moore has made seyeral trips to 
the tightly controlled island of the Carib- 
bean; has sometimes taken his family along. 
During one of these trips he negotiated a 
highly complicated sugar deal with the 
American-owned but Trujillo-tolerated 
South Puerto Rican Sugar Co. 

This involved 7,000 tons of “green sugar” 
which Moore got shipped into the United 
States of America as hog feed. This classi- 
fication meant first, that the sugar was never 
counted against the Dominican quota. 

Second, it passed through customs with a 
cheaper tariff rate. As blackstrap molasses 
for cattle or hog feed it paid a duty of 1.5 
cents per hundred pounds instead of .66.5 
cents per hundred charged for green sugar. 
Later the United States Customs Bureau re- 
versed itself and demanded the 66.5-cent 
rate on Moore’s shipment. 

Later a considerate Congress passed a law 
exempting “green sugar” from the high tariff 
rate, though too late to affect Moore's ship- 
ment. 

But even more considerate friends in 
Congress then introduced a bill which would 
give Colonel Moore's shipment special treat- 
ment. It would make the lower tariff rate 
retroactive to June 30,1955. By happy coin- 
cidence this would apply chiefly to Colonel 
Moore, since his 7,000-ton import is the only 
major shipment affected. 

. » * * . 

Nore.—Those connected with the green- 
sugar deal claim Moore merely acted as a 
broker, that the purchase was made by the 
Robert G. Lynch Co. However, Lynch is 
hired by Moore and occupies the same 
offices with him. 


DoMINiIcan-Go-RounbD 


Representative Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 
today begins closed-door hearings on the 
bloody operations of the bloody dictator of 
the Dominican Republic. Here are some tips 
he might probe regarding a country founded 
on terror which has had the blessing of cer- 
tain high-placed Americans, The dictator 
himself is suave, charming; a master show- 
man. He has beaten his daughter Angeleta 
sd badly that she has required plastic sur- 
gery. His spies are everywhere. John Frank, 
the former FBI man now indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury, wired Trujillo’s palace for 
sound so the dictator could listen to every 
word spoken in every room. 

General Espaillat, former Dominican Con- 
sul in New York, now on the lam, is the man 
the State Department wants returned to the 
United States for questioning in the murder 
of Columbia University Prof. Jesus de Galin- 
dez. Espaillat is one of the rising young 
men among Trujillo's conspirators. 

The seyen Dominicans who robbed the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Santiago could tell 
you how Espaillat operates—if they were 
alive to tell the story. Manuel de Moya, 
who has arrived here to become Ambassador 
to the United States, but whom the State 
Department doesn't want as Ambassador, 
has handled many of Trujilio’s large invest- 
ments in the United States. His pay is high 
and he earns it. Hector Trujillo, brother of 
the dictator, is official President of the Do- 
minican Republic. His title is a paper one. 
He lives with his mother, is supposed to be 
very religious, has a 16-year acquaintance 
with the daughter of an ex-Marine sergeant 
who helps run the island. Rafael Trujillo, 
son of the dictator, is chief of staff of the air 
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force, a handsome, conceited, unattractive 
Playboy, a great disappointment to his fa- 
ther, but great admirer of the love-making 
of Rubirosa, 

These are a few of the weird cast of char- 
acters who have made the Dominican so- 
called republic one of the most terror-ridden 
places in the world, and have extended part 
of their terror to the United States, 


Protection for Eggs and the Human Brain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety, I would like to state 
that while it is evident there are many, 
many factors which contribute to auto- 
mobile accidents, it is also becoming evi- 
dent through the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation that a safe automobile can and 
must be manufactured. 

The consumer knows that it is impos- 
sible for him to buy a car which does not 
have accidents but it should be possible 
for him to buy a car that is as safe as 
possible when in an accident. The fact 
remains that it is the interior and ex- 
terior design of the automobile which 
determines whether or not the occupant 
will be dead, severly injured, or not so 
ante’ injured as a result of the acci- 

ent. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
entitled “Operation Egg Drop.” An egg 
was dropped 115 feet, traveled at an es- 
timated 55 miles an hour and did not 
break when it landed upon a newly de- 
veloped padding. This is padding which 
can and should be used on the dash 
boards in automobiles. I can see no 
reason why such padding should not be 
a feature in the manufacture of every 
single car when science has shown that 
this new material can so strikingly reduce 
brain injury in an accident . 

I personally hope that the automobile 
industry will act voluntarily, but if it 
does not, it will be mandatory upon Con- 
gress to act in behalf of all the people. 
This Nation is suffering an epidemic and 
we public servants cannot stand by idly 
watching 40.000 persons die on the Na- 
tion’s highways when we are aware of 
injury prevention steps which can be 
taken to help save these very lives: 

OPERATION Ecc Drop 

A joint project by the Colorado State 
Medical Society and the Denver Police De- 
partment demonstrated once again that de- 
signing the automobile for safety can bring 
rewards in the form of reduction in deaths 
and injuries. On the afternoon of Monday, 
May 13, 1957, these two organizations co- 
operated in “Operation Egg Drop,” in which 
5 fresh hen eggs were dropped from a height 
of 115 feet in the rotunda of the State capi- 
tol at Denver, down upon sheets of United 
States Rubber Ensolite“ (Type AL). 

Mr. Hugh De Hayen in Buffalo in 1946 first 
carried out these tests and demonstrated 
with the materials then available that excel- 
lent protection for the eggs (and the human 
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head) could be rather easily achieved. Over 
10 years elapsed before practical applica- 
tion of these findings was made in the motor- 
cars of America, and then, not as standard 
equipment. 

The sheets of padding were only 1% inches. 
While some skill was involved in dropping 
the eggs from this height (and under the 
circumstances involved) with accuracy upon 
the target, the eggs hit the mark each time. 
The bounces were 30 inches, 40 inches, 5 
feet and 8 feet respectively on the basis of 
observation by several people. One of the 
eggs broke because it landed on the crack 
between the two adjacent sheets of padding. 
In the case of the four eggs that survived, 
the yolk in three of. them was not broken, 
showing the remarkable energy absorption 
properties of this padding material, The 
other egg which did not break showed some 
darkening which indicated that the yolk had 
broken 

The significance of this is that when the 
human head strikes an object the force may 
not be enough to fracture the skull, but 
brain damage may result unless the energy 
absorption is particularly efficient That the 
yolk of these three eggs had survived indi- 
cates that in comparable experiment with 
the human head, the brain likely would not 
be damaged. The diameter of the human 
skull is 7% inches with a radius of about 
8% inches, and the radius of these eggs 
which were dropped was about 1 inch. It 
indicates that a pad of this material 4 inches 
thick would prevent a skull fracture in a 
drop of this distance, 115 feet. It indicates 
further that brain damage would rarely 
occur. This has been shown experimental- 
ly by studies elsewhere in which plastic rep- 
licas of the human head were hurled by cata- 
pult at a speed of 70 miles an hour against 
heavy steel plates without injury because a 
pad of 4 inches had been interposed. The 
eggs in our demonstration were calculated to 
have reached a speed of over 55 miles per 
hour. 

These studies were undertaken by the 
Colorado State Medical Society because 
many of its members have become convinced 
that injury prevention is equally important 
with, and probably more effective than, 
accident prevention. This demonstration 
proved, we think, that the human head can 
be protected from dangerous and fatal in- 
juries in automobile crashes if pads 1 to 2 
inches thick are placed on those spots with- 
in the automobile where the serious blows 
so often occur; that is, the instrument panel, 
the corner posts, the door frame, the wind- 
shield header, the roof, and the steering- 
wheel column, 


James T. Fain: In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial of the 
Times-News, of Hendersonville, N. C., 
written in memory of Hon. James T. 
Fain, its former editor. This editorial 
expresses the sentiments of all who knew 
him, but I wish to add my personal trib- 
ute to his life. 

Mr. Fain was a dedicated newspaper- 
man. He might have been what could 
be called an old-fashioned editor, but 
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only in that he possessed the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of his profession. He was 
tireless in his search for the truth, and 
throughout this search he maintained 
an intellectual honesty. He won the 
respect of those in his profession, as 
well as the people of North Carolina. 
Mr. Fain's personal integrity and devo- 
tion to duty were admired by all of us, 
and we sadly note his passing. 
The editorial follows: 


In MEMORIAM 
(By Noah Hollowell, editor of the Tribune) 


The pen of Editor James T. Fain has run 
dry. His pencil has worn down to a stub. 
The clatter of his typewriter has hushed. 
The spirit of a fine citizen and courageous 
editor who loved his community has flown. 
A pall of gloom seems to hang over both the 
flat-top and roller-top desks in his office, but 
something of his fine spirit lives on, 


When I heard of the death of Mr. Fain 
I went to the Times-News office prepared 
to render some service. I offered this and 
the proffer was received in the spirit given 
and “Jimmy” Fain said he had been think- 
ing that it would be nice for me to write 
the editorial for today, It was a bigger task 
than I sought and an unexpected honor to 
write of a passing contemporary I very 
much admired, 

Too often feeling has been tense among 
contemporaries, but relations between us 
for many years have always been so pleasant 
that this assignment is easy and an honor. 
The circumstances of our work might be 
related briefly in order to prepare you for 
my admiration of Mr. Fain, with whom my 
relations have been fine since he entered 
the newspaper field here something like a 
quarter of a century ago. We ran our news- 
papers less than a block apart. Relations 
were of the best. I sold him and his asso- 
ciates the Hendersonville News in 1927. 
About 8 years thereafter I was employed for 
about 3 years by the Times-News. Our re- 
lations were good and have continued so. 
Our newspapers have been on the best of 
working relations. When either needed a 
service or material possessed by the other, 
we didn't hesitate to ask for it. This sit- 
uation with frequent contacts served to 
make life richer for both of us. Thereby 
we were enabled to know the spirits and 
motives of each other to best advantage. 

A fine citizen has passed. He was a Chris- 
tian of the highest order and service, and 
was loyal not only to his own church but to 
the better institutions of his community. 

Mr. Fain was the head of a very, very fine 
family and each has contributed in various 
ways to its uplift and ongoing. 

Editor Fain was a knowing man. He was 
a good student of State and National af- 
fairs. His duties led him to read and learn 
daily of these things. He wrote largely on 
a State and National rather than a local or 
provincial slant, yet he was not neglectful 
of local needs and situations. 

Mr. Fain was unusually courageous. He 
spoke his convictions boldly when others 
would have been more timorous than he. 
He spoke when he knew it might not be 
good for his business, but he had honest 
convictions and he treated them honorably. 
He didn't mind lashing out at the high and 
the low if he thought circumstances war- 
ranted such, and he had many readers who 
cheered him on. 

And so he wrote year in and year out, In 
late years his physical strength waned but 
a fighting spirit took him to his desk often 
when he most likely was not much in a 
working mood. 

A good man, a Christian man, a com- 
munity-loving man, and a successful news- 
paperman has written “30” to his career. 


June 5 
Thompson Rounds Out 25th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 J 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday was the 25th anniversary 
Gen. Ernest O. Thompson's distin- 
guished public service to the people not 
only of Texas but to our country and th 
world as a member of the railroad com- 
mission of Texas, among the many re 
sponsibilities of which is the important 
one of oil and gas regulation. 

May I submit here an article by Mr. 
Max B. Skelton, Associated Press staff. 
apearing Sunday, June 2, 1957, in the 
American-Statesman, Austin, Tex., tell- 
ing of General Thompson’s great public 
service and of the fine tribute paid him 
by our Speaker, the Honorable Sam RAY- 
BURN. General Thompson ‘has a dis- 
tinguished record not only in the service 
of his State and Nation in time of peac® 
but in his country's military service dur- 
ing time of war. To know Gene 
Thompson is to know a splendid gentle, 
man and a great public official. All of 
us are proud of our fellow Texan: 

THOMPSON ROUNDS OUT 25TH YEAR 
(By Max B. Skelton) 

The man House Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
says knows more about oil than any other 
man in the world observes on Tuesday his 
25th anniversary as a member of the Texas 
Oil and Gas Regulatory Commission. 

On June 4, 1932, Gov. Ross K. Sterling 
appointed Ernest O. Thompson, a redheaded 
fighting mayor of Amarillo, to the Texas 
Railroad Commission. 

Thompson intended to stay only a short 
while, but one challenge and fight led to 
another. Today he holds an internatio: 
reputation as an authority on oil- and gas- 
conseryation statutes. His quick wit and 
sharp tongue are known to oil circles around 
the world, 

In 25 years he has seen his State's ol! 
proration statutes become models that have 
been studied and followed by many other 
States and several foreign countries. 

Oil proration was brandnew when Thomp- 
son accepted the Sterling appointment. A 
few days after accepting, he took over ® 
tough job in the fabulous east Texas 
field when the Supreme Court held that the 
National Guard could not be used in efforts 
to halt the flow of “hot oil.” 

GUARD CALLED 

Discovery of the field in late 1930 led tô 
the commission's receiving proration regula- 
tory authority in 1931. Sterling had call 
out the guard after flush production from 
the huge field toppled crude-oil prices from 
$1.10 to from 6 to 10 cents a barrel. 

Thompson won the battle of east Texas 
and stopped the flow of oll that was being 
produced in violation of the new prora tion 
statutes. By 1934 prices were relatively 
stable at about 95 cents a barrel. Procedures 
designed during the east Texas crisis to con- 
trol the field's reservoir pressure have sincè 
been adapted to hundreds of other fields i? 
the State. 

At Thompson's urging, the State leglslature 
in late 1932 authorized the commission to 
control crude output by limiting production 
to market demand. 

The 65-year-old Thompson has seen the 
State's production grow from 740,000 barrels 
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A day in 1932 to a current rate that exceeds 
Million barrels daily. 
=e champion of state regulation as opposed 
k Federal control, Thompson probably holds 
tore for testimony on oil and gas mat- 
before congressional committees. 
Rayuurn, in an unprecedented procedure, 
*arlier this year introduced Thompson before 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
ttee as the individual! who “kncws 
Meek oil than any other man in the 


Although frequently a critic of domestic 
Panies which import foreign oil, Thomp- 
don has defended vigorously the commission’s 
mross-the-board proration policy that per- 
5 a all producers, large and small, to receive 
air share of authorized production. 
Week the Texas Independent Produc- 
trs and Royalty Owners Association (TIPRO) 
Presented Thompson its annual “recognition 

“The independent has thrived in Texas as 
Nowhere else in large part because of the 
by aeration measures inspired and defended 
Mpgeneral Thompson,” said the outgoing 
ri RO president, A. E. Herrmann of Ama- 
tha “Texas is a stronghold of the small 
up pendent, largely because of his insistence 

n equal treatment for all.” 
SECOND LARGEST 
Naihompeon. a lieutenant general in the 
pu Guard, told the TIPRO convention 
blic service has been a source of great and 
inner satisfaction. 

Only one man has served longer on the 
26 ion than Thompson. A tenure of 
ten and 17 days for the late Allison May- 

ended on January 23, 1923. Thompson 

5 ak this record on June 21. 1958. 

Im not interested in breaking anybody's 

but Im willing to serve,“ Thompson 


len fourth 6-year term expires January 1, 
1. He announced his candidacy for « 
of term in 1948 by releasing a statement 
Only 45 words. 
ter disposing of the formalities, Thomp- 
a concluded the statement by saying: 
of am thoroughly familiar with the work 
the railroad commission and enjoy it,” 


Six Hundred Thousand Dollar Question: 
Do British Need Our Propaganda? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
€ past several weeks both the House 
and the Senate have considered the 
USIA appropriation bill and many in- 
Stances have already been pointed out 
Suggesting ways to improve this pro- 


Mr. Ernie Hill, a reporter for the 
fnicago Daily News foreign service, in 
tides of June 3, points out the atti- 

€ of the British people toward our 
pitempt to sell the English on our Amer- 

Can way of life. 

Mr. Hill's article is as follows: 

Six Hunprep THousawp DOLLAR QUESTION: 
Do Burris NEED OUR PropacaNpa?—WE'RE 
WASTING Our TIME, Most IN LONDON AGREE 

(By Ernie Hill) 

inp ONDON.—The $1-million-a-year American 

Ormation program in Britain is being 
hacked down to $600,000. 
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And the consensus among British and 
Americans alike is that another $400,000 
might come off without our suffering any 
dire consequences or anybody missing it. 

The pitch seems to be that even if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gets cuts restored to the 
budget, less will be spent here anyhow, 

The British, it is felt, just don't need as 
much propagandizing as the uncommitted 
peoples of the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 

The United States Information Agency 
operation in England is regarded by many 
as a waste of money. 

This is true because the British speak the 
language, read American press association 
reports in their papers, see American movies, 
read American magazines and books and 
usually have a relative or two in the United 
States writing frequent letters back. 

In fact, many Britons feel resentful that 
we spend so much trying to sell ourselves to 
them when they often know as much about 
us us we know about ourselves. 

W. Bradiey Connors, public affairs officer, 
who runs the program, has fired 30 British 
employees. He is closing the Manchester 
and Edinburgh USIA offices. 

He has marked eight American staff mem- 
bers for transfer to other parts of the world. 

There can be no question that his small 
empire of high-salaried staff members 
would have an excellent chance to contrib- 
ute more to the information cause if sta- 
tioned in the Middle East, Asia, or Africa. 

“I haye decided tentatively,” he said, “to 
cancel $60,000 a year worth of subscriptions 
to the European editions of the New York 
Times and Heraid Tribune.” 

These newspapers are now presented daily 
with the compliments of the American tax- 
payer to all members of the House of Com- 
mons, House of Lords, foreign office employ- 
ees, colonial office, and many libraries. 

There has been feeling both here and in 
the United States that taxpayer Joe Blow 
might be just as happy if British Govern- 
ment officials bought their own newspapers. 

The London USIA staff has included at 
least nine full-time staff members drawing 
upward of $12,000 per year, counting allow- 
ances, which comprises a pretty high-pow- 
ered team. 

I asked six Fleet Street newsmen whether 
they or their newspapers got much informa- 
tion out of the USIA. 7 

They sald they octasionally got a little 
free bourbon at cocktail parties but little 
hard news. j 

“The trouble is,“ said one of them. “that 
any time there is a really big issue—like the 
reign of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
or Secretary of State Dulles’ foot-in-the- 
mouth diplomacy—the USIA becomes as 
silent as the tomb. It has to be.” 

Connors proposes to abandon the dally 
mimeographed news sheets that are distrib- 
uted to newspapers playing up the brighter 
side of officlal Washington pronouncements, 
They generally duplicate news agency re- 
ports with all of the acrimony squeezed out. 

The film lending library is to be abolished. 
Cultural reports on the United States are 
to be made quarterly instead of monthly. 

The USIA’s most effective activity—the 
presentation on television of a monthly “re- 
port from America - also may go down the 
drain 


It is a documentary presented by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. and USIA dealing 
with current events such as the success of 
desegregation in Louisville schools and Pitts- 
burgh's conquest of smog, soot, and factory 
smoke. 

Many Americans feel that all we need here 
is Connors, plus one assistant, and two sec- 
retaxies. 

Connors lines up such events as meetings 
with Ambassador John Hay Whitney and 
briefing sessions with Harold Stassen, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's disarmament represent- 
ative. 
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Announcement of a 40-percent cutback in 
USIA spending has failed to arouse the Brit- 
ish press to a single protest. 

Some very nice guys and their wives are 
going to be missed from London’s diplomatic 
cocktail circuit but it won't make much 
difference in the average Englishman's atti- 
tude toward the United States. y 


A Judge Repents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, some 10 
years ago I made a statement on the 
floor of the House condemning Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss, of Pennsylvania, for 
refusing to send James Moreland, a 
Negro, back to Georgia to finish a prison 
sentence there for assault with intent 
to kill. In the Atlanta Constitution for 
Friday, May 31, there appeared a story 
quoting Judge Weiss as admitting that 
he made a mistake in refusing to return 
Moreland to Georgia because of the fact 
that Moreland had amassed an impres- 
sive criminal record in Pennsylvania 
since the judge had refused to return 
him to Georgia. 

In view of Judge Weiss’ frank admis- 
sion that he was wrong in his refusal to 
let Moreland be carried back to Georgia 
to serve his prison sentence, I must modi- 
fy my opinion of Judge Weiss and say 
that he at least has the grace to admit 
his error and repent in “sackcloth and 
ashes.” 

With my own remarks, I submit the 
article I have just referred to: 


JUDGE JAILS FUGITIVE HE ONCE SPARED 


An embarrassed Pennsylvania judge who 
10 years ago believed a Negro convicted of 
theft rather than Georgia's highest officials, 
Thursday had to eat humble pie as he sen- 
tenced the man he once had refused to 
extradite. 

Judge Samuel A, Weiss, who back in 1947 
refused to send James Moreland back to 
Georgia to finish a prison sentence here, im- 
posed a 3'4-to-7-year term on the Georgia 
escapee for assault with intent to kill after 
a knifing attack. 

When he imposed the sentence, Weiss re- 
minded Moreland that he had blocked his 
extradition 10 years ago. 

y RECALLS CLEMENCY 


“Do you remember me?” the jurist asked 
Moreland. “Once before you stood before me 
as you are doing today. I wrote a 5l-page 
opinion giving you a new chance and denying 
your extradition to A.“ 

Moreland, in 1947, had claimed that he had 
been sentenced to 12 years for a $20 burglary 
and had sworn that he had seen Negroes 
beaten, shot, and burned alive in Georgia 
chain gangs. 

Georgia officials at the time refused to 
enter any court contest with the Negro, other 
than filing the usual extradition papers, 

J. B. Hatchett, then assistant director of 
the State department of corrections, said at 
that time that was not on trial in 
the case, but the convicted man was. 

HIT BY LANHAM 


Congressman HENDERSON LANHAM said on 
the floor of Congress after Judge Weiss re- 
fused to extradite Moreland: 
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“If the State of Pennsylvania wants to 
harbor all the burglars, murderers, and rap- 
ists of Georgia, white and black, that is per- 
fectly all right with me, but when this judge, 
or so-called judge, makes a statement that is 
absolutely without foundation in fact, I can- 
not refrain from speaking. I say that he 
disgraces the judicial robes he wears and is 
unworthy of the position he holds. 

“The statement that James Moreland 
would suffer death by torture, lynching, or 
murder upon his return to Georgia, is en- 
tirely without foundation.” 

LONG RECORD 


Georgia records show that Moreland, alias 
Jacob Head, first ran afoul of the law in 1938 
after a burglary in Butts County. He was 
sentenced then to 3 to 5 years in prison, but 
was paroled after 3 months to take a job 
in Ohio. While in Ohio, he was sentenced 
to 2 to 30 years on conviction in a case of 
assault to rob and assault to kill. He served 
his minimum time there. 

His Georgia parole was revoked and he was 
returned to this State. He was discharged in 
1944, but was caught and convicted on 4 
separate burglary charges in 1946 and given 
3 years in each case. On May 17, 1946, he 
escaped from a hospital at the Grady County 
prison camp. 

Since the kindhearted Pennsylvania judge 
refused to extradite him in 1947, Moreland 
has served an 18-month workhouse term in 
an assault and battery case, 11 to 23 months 
on a similar charge, a 12-month probationary 
term in an assault case, and 11½ to 23 
months in a burglary case. 


Rise of Russian Naval Power Should 
Cause Concern in West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing item from the San Diego Evening 
Tribune of May 23, 1957: 

Rise or RUSSIAN Naval POWER SHOULD CAUSE 
CONCERN IN WEST 


One of the gravest oversights the free 
world could make would be to ignore or 
underestimate the rise of Russian sea- 
power. 

Yet, in the view of some military authori- 
ties, large sections of the non-Communist 
world are doing just that. 

The disclaimer is sometimes heard, “Why 
do we need à Navy when Russia doesn't 
have one?” 

Or, acknowledging the existence of a Red 
navy, others will pooh-pooh its effectiveness 
with the equally invalid statement that the 
Soviets have no nayal tradition to draw upon. 

Both of these attitudes are based on false 
assumptions—dangerous false assumptions, 

Col. J. D. Hittle, writing in the Marine 
Corps Gazette, has pérformed a notable and 
needed service in dispelling these illusions. 

Hittle calls the emergence of Russia as one 
of the great seapowers probably “the most 
fundamental and potentially dangerous 
Soviet development since World War II.“ 

Continuing, he says, “Viewed in terms of 
its strategic implications, both with respect 
to Russian policy and United States national 
security, the rise of Russian seapower may 
well be the most important single develop- 
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ment in the vast and continuing east-west 
conflict.” 

The world seapower picture has changed 
radically in just 10 years. 

A decade ago, the United States easily was 
the world’s first ranking seapower. Britain 
was second. Russia was seventh. 

Today, the United States still is first. 
Russia numerically is second. England is 
third. 

Russia's in-being naval strength is im- 
pressive in its own right. But of even greater 
significance is the rapid rate at which the 
present strength is being augmented. For 
example, the Soviet building program in 
cruisers and destroyers is larger than that 
of the combined Western navies, Hittle says, 

In another important category—subma- 
rines—Russia has an estimated 450 under- 
water craft. This is more than triple the 
submarine strength of the United States 
Navy. And Hittle adds this ominous com- 
ment: 

“There is much to ponder in the fact that 
the present Russian submarine fleet, the 
world’s largest, is eight times as large as 
Germany's at the start of World War II.“ 

Naval tradition is an intangible, but prime, 
component of a nation’s naval might. Eng- 
land has it. The United States has it. 

And, despite historical examples of deba- 
cles, disasters, and downright inefficiency, 
so does Russia, although not in the same 
measure as that of the English-speaking 
nations. 

But it is perilous to dismiss Russia's sea- 
faring history as inconsequential. Hittle 
quotes the naval historian, Fred T. Jane, on 
the early origin of the Russian navy: 

“A century before Alfred built the first 
English warships, Russians had fought des- 


_ perate sea fights, and a thousands years ago 


the foremost sailors of the time were Rus- 
sians,” 

What are we to make of Russia's naval 
buildup? i 

Considering the emphasis on certain types 
of vessels—cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, with virtually no construction of 
carriers—the Red navy appears to have two 
major roles: 

Destruction of enemy sea lanes and pro- 
tecting the sea flank of land forces. 

Such employment of naval forces appears 
peculiarly appropriate to the requirements 
of possible Russian aggression in the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and along the Western Pacific 
littoral. 

Russia's deficlencies—notably in carriers 
and amphibious forces—may be calculated. 

Whatever the design, however, as long as 
the United States possesses balanced fleets 
based on strong carrier and landing forces, 
the balance of naval power should rest with 
this country. 

But there can be no complacency or re- 
laxing our guard, 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


June 5 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
again it is unfortunate that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr, WHITTEN] 
did not bring this amendment to the at- 
tention of our committee, when we could. 
very thoroughly have considered it. 
hope the Committee will vote it dow? 
because, as the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poace! pointed out, we do not know 
just what effect it will have on the pro- 
gram. I ask the House to vote down the 
Whitten amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments there“ 
to do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Ike Needs Nation’s Support in His 
Striving for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the commentary of John 5: 
Knight, editor of the Chicago 
News, which appeared in his column, 
the Editor’s Notebook, under date 
Saturday, June 1, 1957: 

Tue EDITOR'S Norrsoox: IKE Nerns Nations 
SUPPORT IN His STRIVING ror PEACE 

The observance of Memorial Day has ® 
poignant meaning to those who haye los% 
their dear ones in our Nation’s defense. 

The futility of war, the senseless sacrific® 
of our country's youth, the victories that fall 
to bring permanent peace—these realiza- 
tions must weigh heavily upon the collective 
conscience of world statesmen. 

Wars of the future will be even more fear- 
some, with the intercontinental ballistie 
missile aprpoaching an advanced stage of de- 
velopment. 

There is no defense against this most ter 
rible of all weapons. It will change all 
traditional concepts of the science of warfare: 

Battleships, vast armies, submarines. 
jet aircraft will no longer be able to protect 
any nation's cities from the death and de- 
struction that can be visited upon them by * 
missile attack. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to give heed to 
President Eisenhower's words on disarma- 
ment as stated at his news conference on 
May 22. 

“It seems to me,“ said the President, “that 
the more any intelligent man thinks about 
the possibilities of war today, the more he 
should understand you have got to work 
on this business of disarmament. * * * I 
think our first concern should be making 
certain that we are not ourselves being 
recalcitrant, we are not being picayunis® 
about the thing.” 

The President's reference was to the dis- 
cussions now being conducted in London 
where the Russians have proposed: 

1. That eastern Siberia, Alaska, the West- 
ern part of the United States and much of 
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Europe should be opened to aerial inspec- 


2. Substantial cuts in the armed forces 
Pee Red China, Great Britain, and 
ce. 


3. Public renouncement of the use in war 
of nuclear weapons, including rocket missiles, 
ncement of negotiations leading 
toward the abandonment of nuclear-weapons 
piles, 
teks cut in defense budgets of 15 per- 


RUSSIA'S SINCERITY ALWAYS, QUESTIONED 
The initial reaction to these proposals 
from the characteristic optimism ex- 
by Harold E. Stassen, the President's 
nt representative, to growls from 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
2 Chiefs of Staff, to the effect that the 

cannot be trusted. 

On the record, Admiral Radford is right. 

The Russians have broken promises, violated 
Pledges, ignored treaties. 
- There is no certainty that the Russians 
are sincere. It is entirely likely that they 
are merely seeking temporary relief from the 
huge armament burden. 

Nor has any supportable evidence been in- 

uced to convince a skeptical world that 
Russia has abandoned her plans for global 
conquest. 

Nevertheless, as our President has said: 

€ have got to reach honest understand- 

on these things, in which each can have 
ence which is fair, and the world can 
See is fair. * * * We ought to have an open 
tana, and make it possible for others—if 
€y are reasonable, logical men—to meet 
Us halfway, so that we can make these 
ments.“ 
PEACEFUL AIM OF UNITED STATES MADE CLEAR TO 
t WORLD 

The difficulty in the past has been that any 
1 advanced by Russia, no matter how 
bly it was couched, was immediately 
Sion in this country with scorn and deri- 

This was the shrill “diplomacy” of Truman 
and Acheson, the curious paradox of con- 
3 preaching peace while rejecting out ot 

d even the tiniest peaceful utterance 

loscow. 

wee Eisenhower, there can be no doubt of 
sincerity and earnestness in pursuing the 
quest for peace. At the beginning of his 
first term, the President, in two magnificent 
N. before the American Society of 
ewspaper Editors, and the United Nations, 
Made it abundantly clear that failure of the 
tion? to disarm would spell its own destruc- 


Again, at Geneva, the President effectively 
Shaped world opinion to a new confidence in 
the peaceful aspirations of the United States. 

latest efforts to advance disarmament 
in the same vein—consistent, realistic, 
and sincere. 
SOVIET TRICKERY ADDS A HANDICAP 


Tt may well be, as Admiral Radford and 
Other skeptics are saying, that the Rus- 
can't be trusted. T 
Judging from the past, there is certainly no 
n to believe that they can be trusted. 
Should we conclude, therefore, that the gi- 
Bantic arms race between the United States 
ae Russia must go rushing madly on, and 
hat war's terrible carnage and destruction 
are inevitable? 
Or is it better to say, as Eisenhower is 
g, that we must * * keep our minds 
. — and keep exploring every fleld every 
acet of this great field—to see if something 
Can't be done?" 
It seems to me that the choice is clear. 
Obviously, we must not be so naive as to 
&ccept the Russian proposals on blind faith. 
Soviet guile being what it is, they are 
Probably boobytrapped to the full extent 
Of the Kremlin's ingenuity, 
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And, personally, I would feel more com- 
fortable if someone other than the idealistic 
but often misguided Harold Stassen were 
representing our country in these negotia- 
tions. 

Still, there can be no serious quarrel with 
the view that the United States must ex- 
plore every avenue to peace, even though 
we have traveled the same approaches be- 
fore to a dead-end street, 

THE CHOICE IS CLEAR: PEACE OR DESTRUCTION 

Our choice is between a crushing and ac- 
celerating arms race with Russia, with war 
as its climax, which can only result in the 
destruction of much of the civilized world, 
and a sincere, persistent, and courageous ef- 
fort to avert this catastrophe by ceaseless 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Admittedly, this is an oversimplification 
of the problem. 

The discussions may get nowhere. 

As in the past, agreements can prove mean- 
Ingless. 

We risk being tricked. But the hazards 
of negotiation are as nothing compared to 
the terrible consequences of failure to reach 
a mutually tolerable understanding with the 
Soviets. 

The awful and futile tragedy of war Is 
fresh in our minds from the honors we have 
paid on Memorial Day to the brave defenders 
of our land. Let us resolve that our youth 
must never be sacrificed again by the failure 
of our statesmen to exhaust all the resources 
of reason and humanity in their quest for 


ce, 
pa JOHN S. KNIGHT. 


Mr. Speaker, may I add that another 
global conflict might well result in a 
tragic end to modern civilization as we 
know it today. It is difficult to-imagine 
the havoc, misery, and devastation of 
the next war. God forbid that the world 
will ever have to endure the suffering 
that it will impose upon humanity. In 
the face of the race in nuclear armament 
certainly there is nothing more impor- 
tant to this and future generations of 
the peoples of all nations than peace. 
Disarmament appears to be the solution 
to the impending destruction of war. It 
must be achieved in good faith and with 
the understanding of the peoples of all 
nations and not just their leaders. 
Achieving this final peace is not some- 
thing that can be accomplished by trea- 
ties alone which rarely outlive those who 
create them and so frequently are not 
worth the paper upon which they are 
written. Yet we must all hope and pray 
that there is an answer and that it is 
the task of the peoples of all nations to 
seek and find it. 


A Dangerous Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert herewith an editorial entitled “A 
Dangerous Thing,” which appeared in 
the June 4 edition of the Lynchburg 
News, of Lynchburg, Va. 

I feel that the comments contained in 
the editorial are extremely pertinent to 
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the situation we have before us this week 
with reference to the civil-rights bill. 
The editorial follows: 


A DANGEROUS THING 


John Kasper, the notorious racial agitator 
and rabble rouser, has lost his appeal to a 
United States circuit court from conviction 
by a Federal judge of contempt of court, and 
if his appeal to the Supreme Court is dis- 
allowed, as he has every reason to fear, he 
will have to serve his time in prison. 

There's no sympathy here for the man, and 
little, we believe, among the people of the 
South generally. He is a promoter of race 
hatred. He is a nuisance and an evil. He is 
better off behind bars. 

There is, however, cause for apprehension 
and it is, we believe, widespread in the South 
and should be in other sections. Kasper 
was tried before a single judge appointed 
from Washington for what was in reality, 
whatever the legal fiction, a crime, and sen- 
tenced without benefit of jury as guaranteed 
by the supreme law of the land. 

It is a dangerous thing that has happened, 
a threat to the constitutional rights of all 
of us. If a Federal court can make a crim- 
inal case into a civil case by an injunction 
and jail 1 man for 1 offense it can do 
the same thing in the case of a criminal case 
of any kind. If constitutional guaranties 
can be swept away by pretext in the case 
of one man they can be swept away in others, 
Not alone in the South which is immediately 
affected but in all sections of the country 
where the threat is potential there ought to 
be protest and a demand for future security 
against judicial tyranny. 


Living on a Postal Employee’s Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members the following letter which I 
received several months ago from one of 
my constituents who is an employee of 
the Post Office Department, stationed 
in West Virginia, This letter, I feel, 
vividly illustrates the difficult problems 
encountered by our postal employees, the 
austere and barren existence demanded 
of their families, as these hard-working 
public servants struggle to make ends 
meet on their present inadequate sal- 
aries. 

At the same time that our colleagues 
read what my constituent has written, I 
should like to remind them, Mr, Speaker, 
that discharge petition No. 2 on House 
Resolution 249 lies on the Speaker's desk 
awaiting their signatures to provide 
cost-of-living pay increases for postal 
and other deserving Federal employees: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., February 16, 1957. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE, 

Member of Congress, West Virginia Fifth 
District, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Kee: I am writing you in con- 
nection with proposed, current postal legis- 
lation. I shall try to tell you briefly why it 
is so necessary that postal employees receive 
a substantial pay increase, I will mention 
only my own personal problems. I believe 
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they differ only in slight detail from thou- 
sands of other employees. 

My take-home pay after all deductions, in- 
cluding $10 for savings bonds, is $141.33. 
On this I must maintain my home and two 
children in school. Fortunately, my home is 
paid for. 

For the past 2 years I have been unable 
to save anything at all except in savings 
bonds. I had to cash some of these to pay 
for a paving assessment. Our 1941 model 
washing machine is making strange noises. 
Our stove and refrigerator were purchased 
the same year. I haven’t owned a car since 
1945. Doctors’ and dentists’ bills that I used 
to pay promptly now have to be paid on the 
installment plan in very small payments. 

I have spent all my vacations at home 
the past several years—but not from choice. 
I would love to be able to make just a short 
trip somewhere to be able to show my wife 
what some other place besides Bluefield looks 
like. 

My son, a junior in Beaver High School, 
has an I. Q. of 149. I should lixe to be of 
some help in getting him a higher educa- 
tion, but as matters stand now my help will 
be of little value, 

The Postmaster General’s 1955 Annual Re- 
port stated that during the past 2 years pro- 
ductivity had increased in excess of 10 per- 
cent. There has been no decrease, but a 
constant effort on the part of both the De- 
partment and employees to improve it. The 
U. S. News & World Report, on page 101 of 
its January 18 issue, lists 36 American in- 
dustries where the average worker is now 
paid more than $5,000 per year. Four thou- 
sand seven hundred and ten dollars is the 
highest annual wage a letter carrier or postal 
clerk can earn and this only after many years 
of service. 

Thanking you for your past support, I 
Temain, 

Sincerely yours, 
OrHo DIXON. 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina {Mr. COOLEY] 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. LEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
do want to be heard very briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair is 
aware of the fact that this legislation 
was originally reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It came be- 
fore the House some time in June or 
July of 1954. On July 10, 1954, it be- 
came a law., The bill is not in any sense 
of the word an appropriation bill. The 
original bill only authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to negotiate 
certain contracts—sale contracts, if you 
please, under which we sought to sell or 
to barter or to give away these tremen- 
dous agricultural surpluses. The bill we 
now have before us extends that law 
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and only increases the limitation. You 
cannot call it an appropriation. It 
merely changes one limitation from $3 
billion to $4 billion and another from 
$500 million to $800 million limitations 
on the President’s authority under this 
act. It authorizes the President to ne- 
gotiate in a certain fashion and with 
reference to certain uses, the ultimate 
aim being two-fold. First, to rid our- 
selves of these surplus commodities, and 
second, to improve the internal econo- 
mies of other countries, friendly nations 
with which we are dealing. It does not 
amount to any appropriation at all, and 
I submit that the point of order should 
be overruled. But, before concluding, I 
would like to say that when I have con- 
cluded, I intend to move that the Com- 
mittee do rise for the one purpose, and 
that is to permit our committee to go 
before the Committee on Rules in the 
hope that we can obtain a rule waiving 
points of order. Assuming that we do 
secure a rule waiving points of order, 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New York will prove to be 
only dilatory and will delay final action 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I do not believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
has the right at this time, in arguing a 
point of order, to refer to the gentleman 
from New York in the fashion that he 
does. j 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam arguing the par- 
liamentary situation. If it pleases the 
Chair, I certainly do not mean to reflect 
upon the gentleman from New York. 
The gentleman from New York has a 
perfect right to raise the point of order 
that he has, Iam a little bit apprehen- 
sive that the point of order may be sus- 
tained, if the Chair is called upon to 
rule on it. But, I think it would be very 
unfortunate for us to delay final action 
on the bill, and in the circumstances we 
have no other alternative other than to 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and so, Mr. Chairman, I make that 
motion. 


Military Air Transport Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 29, in connection with 
my remarks in the body of the RECORD, 
I inserted a statement in regard to the 
Military Air Transport Service.. For 
some reason or other, the Government 
Printing Office failed to print my refer- 
ences to MATS in the May 29 RECORD. 
I am told that in the permanent copy 
of the Recorp proper corrections will be 
made and my statement will appear. 
Having received unanimous consent to 
do so, I wish to place in the Recorp at 
this time the statement which was omit- 
ted from the Recorp of the proceeding 
of May 29, i 
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Mutrrary Am Transport SERVICE 

Mr. Chairman, several hundred pages of 
the h were devoted to a considera 
tion of the Military Air Transport Service 
better known as MATS. The civil air cat 
riers want to get a proper proportion of the 
business of the Department of Defense. 
For this attitude the civil air carriers are to 
be commended. This is a free-enterpris® 
country, and we like to see free ente 
carry the load in the defense program to the 
extent that such a course may be 
and practical and in keeping with the best 
interests of national defense. : 

MATS is a terrifically big organization. 
There must be no disposition toward em“ 
pire building. That course must be re- 
pelled, and the MATS program must not be 
permitted to mushroom beyond proper limits. 

The committee has discussed all of the 
major problems involving MATS with tb! 
Secretary of the Air Force and with the big 
and little commercial air carriers of the Na- 
tion. I think our studies and investigations 
have been helpful. I would like to 
notice on the Department of Defense that 
the committee expects to continue to keeP 
the MATS program under close observation 
with the hope that commercial air carriers 
can receive as much consideration as may 
be desirable in the transportation of person- 
nel and cargo. We realize that MATS must 
be a large organization by reason of require 
ments which would be instantaneous in the 
event of war, but we do not want this pro 
gram to get out of hand, 

Last year we put quite a statement in the 
committee report on the defense bill in re- 
gard to MATS. We did not think it neces< 
sary to repeat the language in the report 
this year, but our concern and interest in 
this field have not diminished. I trust 
that the commercial air carriers and military 
officials will be able to work out an arrange“ 
ment which will be reasonably fair to busi- 
ness, the Department of Defense, and the 
taxpayer. I 


Resolution Urging Grants of Money to 
Flood-Stricken Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I should like to in- 
clude enrolled house concurrent resolu- 
tion 550, which was adopted by the Okla- 
homa State House of Representatives 
of the 26th Legislature on May 22, 1957, 
and by the Oklahoma State Senate of 
the 26th Legislature on May 23, 1957: 


Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 550 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to make direct grants of money to 
heads of flood-stricken city and 
households for the repair and refurnish- 
ing of flood-damaged homes; further 
urging that farmers be granted the right 
to pasture livestock on lands set aside bY 
the soil bank wherever other pasturelands 
have been made unsuitable by floodwaters 


Whereas recent unprecedented rains have 
adversely affected large areas of the State of 
Oklahoma by causing heavy flooding of 


creeks and rivers to the detriment of the 


inhabitants of these areas; and 
Whereas such floods have resulted in over 
$25 million worth of damages to property, 
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livestock and growing crops, in addition to ` 
the tragic loss of lives; and 
ereas thousands of householders have 
destruction and severe damage to 
their homes; and 
many farmers have suffered a 
heavy blow upon their economic livelihood 
ugh th loss of crops, livestock, and 
reland; and 
» Whereas initial surveys reveal that these 
ter victims are in need of immediate 
nomie assistance in order to restore the 
Tavages of the flood: Now, therefore, be it 
€solved by the House of Representatives 
°f the 26th Oklahoma Legislature (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein) : 
Stcrion 1. That the 85th United States 
Congress, ist session be hereby officially 
lalized to enact Jegislation making 
grants of money up to, but not ex- 
Seeding $500 to the head of each flood- 
cken city and rural household for the 
homes and refurnishing of flood-damaged 


10 75. 2. That Congress be urged to grant 
farmers in flood-stricken areas the au- 
ity to pasture livestock on lands which 
ve been set aside for soil-bank purposes 
Wherever other pasturelands have been 
e unsuitable by flood waters. 
this «, 3. That a duly authenticated copy of 
ber Tesolution be forwarded to each mem- 
tons the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tma dopted by the house of representatives 
day of May 1957. 
B. E. Harkey, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
aAdopted by the senate the 23d day of 
y 1957, 
Don BALDWIN, 
President of the senate. 


Merited Recognition for Rear Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Š Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
T, pivotal events in history have often 
n accompanied by such overwhelm- 
ie Consequences as to impair perspec- 
ve at the time. Nevertheless, with the 
d e of years, they tend to assume 
ue proportion and key figures in them 
* emerge in true light. One such event 
as the battle of Pearl Harbor on De- 
ber 7, 1941, when important por- 
ee of the United States Pacific Fleet, 
Which Adm. Husband E. Kimmel was 
zommander m chief, was attacked by 
ae naval forces and very seriously 
ged. 
Long a subject of heated controversy 
repeated investigations, the part of 
Har iral Kimmel in events prior to Pearl 
V bor are now better understood, 
oluminous records and a number of 
daolarly books portray them in vivid 
etail, with the result that Admiral 
Kimmel has gained greatly in stature. 
is latest event in his unfolding story 
election as president of his class of 
United States Naval Academy, where 
1 Braduated in 1904. Chosen by pro- 
€ssional associates, who, by training 
and education, are the best qualified to 
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judge his case on the basis of its merits, 
this choice is an honor of historical cig- 
nificance. 

Formal announcement of Admiral 
Kimmel's election was made in the June 
1957, issue of Shipmate, the United 
States Naval Academy Alumni monthly, 
which featured in its alumni notes an 
illuminating article by Vice Adm. John 
F. Shafroth, United States Navy, re- 
tired, president of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association and 
a vice president of the Naval Historical 
Foundation. 

The suggestion of Admiral Shafroth 
that the wartime rank held by Admiral 
Kimmel on December 7, 1941, should be 
restored to him merits serious consider- 
ation by Department of the Navy, the 
Department of Defense, and by the Con- 
gress. Such action would not cost the 
American taxpayer a single cent. 

To make Admiral Shafroth’s article 
available to the Nation at large, I quote 
it full text: 

Hussan E. KIMMEL 1904 


(By Vice Adm. John F. Shafroth, United 
States Navy, retired, 1908) 

The choice of a man to be the president 
of his class is an honor and an indication 
of the esteem in which he is held by his 
classmates. The choice of Rear Adm, Hus- 
band E. Kimmel to be president of the Naval 
Academy class of 1904, has a significance 
far beyond that in the normal election of 
a class president. 

For more than 15 years Rear Admiral 
Kimmel has endured “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” while many who 
served under his command and those upon 
whom he relied for advice and help have 
been promoted to ranks far higher than 
has been granted him by his Government, 

Under the above circumstances his selec- 
tion to be president of the Naval Academy, 
class of 1904, is a mark of trust and an af- 
firmation of faith by those who have known 
him well for more than 50 years, and who, 
by their education and professional experi- 
ence, are among those of our country’s citi- 
zens best qualified to judge the events be- 
fore, on, and after that tragic 7th day of De- 
cember 1941. 

The basing of the Pacific fleet at Pearl 
Harbor was a matter of policy determined by 
the highest authorities of our Government. 
In the determination of that policy Admiral 
Kimmel had no part. 

Such a policy imposed upon the authori- 
ties in Washington the obligation to make 
sure that all things necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Pearl Harbor base were pro- 
vided and that the naval and military com- 
manders in the Hawaiian Islands were fur- 
nished the most complete information avail- 
able as to our national policy and informa- 
tion gleaned from Japanese sources as to 
their probable intentions. 

The tense situation In the Atlantic made 
it Impossible to furnish either the Asiatic 
or the Pacific fleet with all the things that 
were needed. The men urgently requested 
by Admiral Kimmel could not be furnished 
him; ships were detached from his com- 
mand and ordered to the Atlantic; of the 
100 patrol planes authorized in the spring 
of 1941 for the 14th Naval District to per- 
mit efficient long-range scouting from Pearl 
Harbor, not one had arrived prior to De- 
cember 7; of the 180 Army bombers (B-17’'s) 
authorized at the same time for the Army 
stationed in the Hawaiian Islands, only 12 
had arrived and 6 of these were inoperative 
due to the fact that they had been stripped 
of parts required by aircraft of similar type 
en route to the Philippines; shore based 
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antiaircraft weapons were seriously insuffi- 
cient, While it may not have been possible 
for any agency to supply all the needs of 
the Pearl Harbor base, that was something 
far beyond the control or responsibility of 
Admiral Kimmel. 

The basing of the Pacific fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor also made it imperative that the naval 
and military commanders there be kept fully 
informed of the policy of the Government 
and the changes that were made in that 
policy as they occurred from day to day. 
Despite Admiral Kimmel's urgent request 
that he be furnished with all pertinent in- 
formation with regard to the Japanese by 
the quickest safe means he was not fur- 
nished with vitally important information 
such as the so-called ultimatum note issued 
by our own Government nor with many 
intercepted and decoded messages which dis- 
closed great interest in the berths occupied 
in Pearl Harbor and the movements of ships 
even from one berth to another. Nor did he 
receive many of the intercepted and decoded 
dispatches exchanged between the Japanese 
authorities in Tokyo and Washington. Ad- 
miral Kimmel was unable to decode these 
messages and was entirely dependent upon 
Washington for this very important material. 

The dispatches that were sent him were 
based upon estimates of the situation as it 
appeared to the authorities in Washington, 
which indicated that if and when hostili- 
ties arose, the Japanese were expected to 
strike at the Kra Peninsula, the Philippines, 
Borneo, or even Guam. Through the dis- 
patches that were received there were re- 
peated admonitions that if hostilities could 
not be avoided the United States desired the 
Japanese to commit the first overt act. 

These and many other facts were care- 
fully considered and weighed by the naval 
court of inquiry ordered by the Secretary of 
the Navy on July 13, 1944, in compliance 
with a congressional resolution passed earlier 
that year, : 

The members of this court of inquiry 
were Adm. Orin G. Murfin, United States 
Navy (retired), former commander-in-chief 
Asiatic Fleet and Judge Advocate of the 
Navy; Adm. Edward C. Kalbfus, United States 
Navy (retired), former commander battle 
force (now the Pacific fleet) and president of 
the Naval War College; and Vice Adm. Adol- 
phus Andrews, United States Navy (retired), 
former commander of the scouting force 
(now the Atlantic fleet). These eminent of- 
ficers have all passed to the Great Beyond 
but the alumni of the earlier classes will 
long remember them as men of courage, 
competence, and integrity. They had all 
exercised high command afloat; they knew 
the capabilities of the Pacific fleet and also 
the limitations imposed upon it by logis- 
tical and operational factors. 

At this court of inquiry in accordance 
with time-honored customs and regulations 
for naval justice, Admiral Kimmel was made 
an interested party with the right to be 
present at all proceedings of the court, to 
call witnesses and present evidence to the 
court, and to cross-examine witnesses. 

After a careful and comprehensive inves- 
tigation the court found certain facts estab- 
lished and formed certain opinions, and con- 
cluded with the following: “Finally, based 
upon the facts established, the court is of 
the opinion that no offenses have been com- 
mitted nor serious blame incurred on the 
part of any person or persons in the naval 
service.” Then followed the recommenda- 
tion of the court which reads: “The court 
recommends that no further proceedings be 
had in the matter.” 

Half of the present alumni were not in 
the Navy when the Pearl Harbor tragedy oc- 
curred. Nevertheless, the above cited facts 
should never be forgotten by Naval Academy 
alumni. 

Nothing can be done to erase the suffering 
that Admiral Kimmel has undergone in the 
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last 15 years but, to some extent, that suf- 
fering could be alleviated by the restoration 
to him ot the rank of admiral which he held 
as commander-in-chief of the Pacific fleet, 
His classmates have not forgotten nor have 
they hesitated to take the stand that they 
felt was just and right. All honor to them 
and to their loyal, able, and devoted presi- 
dent. 


Interstate and Intrastate Trade in 
Barbiturates and Amphetamines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL’ WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Health 
and Science of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which 
I am chairman, held hearings on April 
18, 1957, on H. R. 503, introduced by 
Congressman Byrnes of Wisconsin; H. 
R. 504, introduced by Congress Boccs of 
Louisiana; and H. R. 2498, introduced 
by Congressman Sapiax of Connecticut. 
These bills contain provisions with re- 
spect to interstate and intrastate trade 
in barbiturates and amphetamines. 

In the course of the hearings on these 
bills, the subcommittee submitted to Mr. 
John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, a num- 
ber of questions and requested Mr. Har- 
vey to answer these questions in writing. 
Mr. Harvey has submitted his replies 
and I feel that all those interested in this 
legislation will want to study both the 
questions and the replies before the sub- 
committee proceeds with the hearings. 
Therefore, I am making the questions 
and replies public at this time. The 
questions and answers are as follows: 
QUESTIONS AND. ANSWERS FOR CONGRESSMAN 

WILLIAMS on H. R. 603, H. R. 504, ann H. R. 

2498 

1. What is the nature of the problem with 
Tespect to barbiturates? f 

(a) Is it the use of the drugs wihout know- 
ing the consequences? 

Answer. The use of barbiturates by persons 
under the care of a physician does not con- 
stitute a problem and is not likely to result 
in habituation, The use without medical 
supervision is a serious problem. 

(b) Ie it the purposeful abuse of the 
drugs? 

Answer. The purposeful abuse of barbitu- 
rates is likely to result in habituation and 
addiction as well as death by suicide or acci- 
dent. Since the result is a form of intoxica- 
tion prolonged abuse leads to moral degenera- 
tion and offenses against society. 

(c) Who Is particularly involved? Young, 
old, male, female, city people, country peo- 
ple? 

Answer. Our experience in encountering 
habituation and misuse in persons from early 
adolescence to the elderly shows there seems 
to be little distinction between male and fe- 
male. Perhaps because of more ready access 
to sources of information in the urban areas 
the cases that we have investigated appear 
more in towns and cities than in country 
areas. However, the Subcommittee on Nar- 
cotics of the Ways and Means Committee 
found that the illicit traffic in barbiturates 
attacks small as well as large communities. 
We have encountered businessmen of previ- 
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ous god repute who have degenerated and lost 
their jobs resulting in broken homes and 
other tragedies. Similarly a comparable 
number of cases have been investigated in- 
volving reputable housewives in middle age 
who became addicted and neglected their 
families. 

1, What is the nature of the problem with 
Tespect to amphetamines? 

(a) Is it the use of the drugs without 
knowing the consequences? 

Answer. The use of amphetamines to off- 
set fatigue and loss of sleep leads to habitua- 
tion perhaps without realization of the con- 
sequences. This has been observed among 
people in certain types of employment such 
as truckdrivers and others who work at 
night, jockeys who must keep weight down 
and energy up, entertainers, and the crim- 
inal elements who use the drugs for the false 
courage needed to commit crimes. 

(b) is it the purposeful abuse of the 
drugs? * 

Answer, The purposeful abuse of amphet- 
amines leads to habituation and addiction. 
Their euphoric effect tends to uce a 
feeling of invincibility and leads habitual 
users to commit offenses such as crimes of 
violence while exhilarated. 

(c) Who is particularly involved? Young, 
old, male, female, city people, country 
people? 

Answer. The age and sex pattern of am- 
phetamine abuse is comparable to that of 
the barbiturates. Again our cases luvesti- 
gated more often involve people living in 
urban areas, probably for the same reasons 
as mentioned in barbiturates, (However, the 
Subcommittee on Narcotics of the Ways and 
Means Committee found that the illicit 
traffic in amphetamines attacks small as well 
as large communities.) 

2. What are the channels of distribution 
in cases of abuse? 

(a) Usual channels which disregard pres- 
ent law (drug stores) ? 

Answer. The retail drug store has been the 
source of most of the drugs obtained by 
persons who have abused them. Where we 
have been able to locate the source of diver- 
sion of drugs sold through filling stations, 
beer parlors, and similar outlets, the trail has 
usually led back to a retail drug store. How- 
ever, in many cases where amphetamines 
have been sold by filling-station operators, 
we have been unable to identify the pérsons 
who supplied the drugs to the filling-station 
operators. 

We have had some cases in which doctors 
have been the source of supply, and other 
cases in which drug salesmen have diverted 
the drugs outside proper channels of sale. 

(b) Unusual channels (filling stations, 
restaurants) ? 

Answer. Our facilities have enabled us to 
make only limited investigation of sale of 
drugs through filling stations, restaurants, 
beer parlors, poolrooms, etc. The cases we 
have developed have been the result of 
complaints made to us in which the filling 
station, restaurant, beer parlor, etc., was 
identified to us by the complainant: Where 
we have been able to initiate prosecution 
against filling station operators, etc., we 
have ordinarily not been able to establish 
from whom or where he purchased the am- 
phetamines for sale. We have had to estab- 
lish the fact that the drugs had previously 
been shipped interstate by microanalysis 
methods. The only organized investigation 
of sale of amphetamines in unusual channels 
was our recent investigation of sale of am- 
phetamines to truck drivers, by filling sta- 
tions located along major highways. That 
investigation, limited though it necessarily 
was, convinced us that there is a substan- 
tial problem in the sale of amphetamines 
through filling stations, 

(c) What proof do you have? 

Answer. The proof that we have Is the evl- 
dence acquired in completing cases for pros- 
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ecution under the law. During the past 5 
years, since the effective date ot the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey amendment, prosecutions 
have been had against 434 drugstore out- 
lets, 26 non-drug-store outlets, and 4 physi- 
cians who were peddling the drugs other 
than in the course of their professional prac- 
tice. These figures apply only to il 
sales of barbiturates and amphetamines an 
do not Include 91 cases of the sale of other 
prescription drugs illegally. 

8. How does the problem of barbiturates 
and amphetamines differ from other dan- 
gerous drugs which are sold on prescription 
only? 

Answer. The problem of the nonprescrip- 
tion sale of barbiturates and amphetamines 
differs from problems of other dangerous 
drugs in that while other dangerous drugs 
may constitute a significant source of ha 
to the individuals who purchase them they 
are not used for intoxication and abuse which 


results in social evils and danger to the public 


generally. 

How does it different from tranquilizers? 

Answer. The distribution of tranquilizers 
all of which are subject to control under the 
new drug provisions and are limited to salé 
only on prescription, has not yet produ 
definite evidence of existing or potential 
abuse comparable to that involved in am- 
phetamines and barbiturates. Whether the 
tranquilizing drugs may lead to habituation 
and evils to society resulting therefrom is 84 
yet undetermined. This class of drugs 15 
receiving careful study. 

4. Is there any likelihood that if legisis- 
tion is enacted for barbiturates and am 
phetamines, that similar legislation will be 
demanded for other dangerous drugs? 

Answer. It is unlikely that if this legisla- 
tion is enacted for barbiturates and am- 
phetamines that similar legislation will be 
demanded for other dangerous drugs exceP 
as other drugs may be discovered which have 
the same potentiality for producing the social 
evils that are attendant upon the misuse 
barbiturates and amphetamines. It is en- 
tirely possible that.other drugs will be found 
which have similar effects but we cannot say 
that there is a clear and present danger from 
other groups of drugs of the same kind at 
this time. 

5: What are the quantities of barbiturates 
and amphetamines involved in— 

(a) legitimate use? 

(b) Ulegitimate use? 

Answer. It is not possible accurately to 
estimate the quantities of barbiturates and 
amphetamines as between legitimate use 
and illegitimate use. Figures we have ob- 
tained from the Department of Commerce 
and the Tariff Commission indicate that in 
1955, 486,000 pounds of barbiturates and bar- 
biturate derivatives were sold. This had 8 
value of $2,800,000, and., on the basis of ayer- 
age dosages of one-half grains, would consti- 
tute 1,540,000,000 doses, or the equivalent of 
10 doses for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Other figures indicate 
that 864,000 pounds of barbiturates and bar- 


` piturate derivatives were produced in 1955, 


but we are unable to account for the differ- 
ence between production and sales figures. 
We do not believe, however, that this differ- 
ence can be explained as a difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate use, and we are 
inclined to believe that the difference lies in 
more accurate reporting of production than 
sales. 

During 1955 these figures show that 57,000 
pounds of amphetamine base were produced, 
but there are no accurate figures as to the 
quantities of this that were converted into 
dosage form and sold, 

Our investigations have convinced us that 
there have been illegitimate sales and abuses 
of these drugs in à very large number of 
cases; just how large the problem is remains 
to be seen when an adequate investigation 
effort is put into it. 
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6. Spell out how the bills, if enacted, will 
eliminate or curtail abuse. 

Answer. The proposed legislation would 
do three important things. First, the bill 
Tequires all persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of dosage forms of barbiturates and 
amphetamines to identify themselves to the 
Government by registering their names and 
Addresses, and it describes the legitimate 
Channels of distribution from the manu- 
facturer to the person who obtains the drugs 
for his own medical use. Second, it provides 
that the diversion of these drugs from the 

Wiul channels of distribution is an offense 
and no proof is réquired that the drugs 
have been shipped in interstate commerce 
Prior to the diversion from lawful channels. 
Third, the bill requires that records be kept 
and that they be available for inspection, 30 
that unlawful diversions of the drugs can 

discovered. 

7. How many establishments would you 
have to control: 

(a) Manufacturers? 

(b) Wholesalers? 

(e) Retailers? 

(d) Others? 

Answer. The present law already requires 
that amphetamines and barbiturates be dis- 
Pensed only on prescription. It is a criminal 
Offense for a retaller to sell the drugs with- 
Sut obtaining « lawful prescription. This 
Bives us the responsibility for investigating 
the manufacture and wholesale and retail 
distribution of these drugs, Thus, the pro- 
Posed bill does not add new responsibility 
ot inspection and investigation in that field. 

t it does is to simplify and strengthen 

e Control by requiring the manufacturers 
to identify themselves, thus facilitating the 

pectional operation, and it writes into law 

e requirement now in regulations that 

drugs be handled in authorized channels 
ot distribution from the manufacturer to 
the retailer. At present we have no accurate 
res as to the number of manufacturers 
and wholesalers, but on the basis of our best 
estimate, it is believed that there are ap- 
Proximately 500 manufacturers and perhaps 
as many as 800 repackagers, that there are 
about 500 wholesalers and between 55,000 
and 56,000 retail drugstores. This bill would 
increase our operations against persons en- 
£aged in the bootleg traffic of these drugs. 
retofore, our operations against boot- 
leggers have been predicated upon com- 
Plaints, and we have made no organized 
effort to determine the precise size of the 
bootleg traffic. 

8. How much personnel would you need 
for such control? 

Answer. We have estimated that an addi- 
tional force for investigation of this traffic 
Of 50 man-years would be sufficient to con- 
Stitute a sound beginning. This would be in 
addition to the 30 to 35 man-years which the 

and Drug Administration now is de- 
Voting to the unauthorized sale of prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

9. What methods of examination would 
You use? 

(a) Spot checks? 

(b) Regular checks? 

Answer. We would expect to continue in- 
Vestigations based upon complaints and 
definite leads that give us reason to believe 
that particular persons are diverting these 
drugs. We do not contemplate regular 
routine auditing of records and would expect 
to check the records only when our inspec- 

rs were engaged in the investigation of an 
Unlawful diversion of drugs that had come to 
dur attention by other means. The check 
ot records would be used as supporting evl- 
dence after our inspector had learned of 
Unlawful sales or other distribution to per- 
‘See outside legitimate channels of distribu- 


10. Would you work with or through State 
and local enforcement agencies? If so, how? 
` er. We would expect to continue our 

Cooperation with State and local enforcement 
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agencies to every extent possible, and to fol- 


low the policy we have frequently expressed 
that we are entirely willing to leave the in- 
vestigation of purely local abuses of barbit- 
urates and amphetamines to State and local 
officials where they are ready, willing, and 
able to act through the local courts. We 
would expect to encourage the State and 
local officials to do all they can to stamp out 
the abuse of these drugs. Where the State 
and local officials can and will do a good job, 
we can use our inspectors and facilities for 
other things. But wherever there is strong 
State enforcement, the problem many times 
is large enough to require the combined 
efforts of both State and Federal inspectors. 
And, as we have pointed out to the Com- 
mittee, many States and local authorities 
have inadequate laws and in some instances 
either no personnel to do this job or wholly 
inadequate nuel. 

11. Spell out in detail the obligations un- 
der the bills which are imposed on manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

Answer. Manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors of barbiturates and amphetamines 
would be required to list their names and 
places of business. Upon the effective date 
of the bills they would be required to sub- 
mit a complete record of all stocks on hand 
and keep such records for 3 years. There- 
after there would be prepared and kept for 
not less than 3 years a record of the kind 
and quantity of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines manufactured, compounded, and 
processed and the date of such manufactur- 
ing, compounding, or processing. They 
would be required to keep for not less than 
3 years records that show the kind and quan- 
tity of any barbiturates and amphetamines 
received, sold, delivered, or otherwise dis- 
posed of and the names and addresses of the 
processors or firms from whom received or 
to whom delivered or otherwise disposed of 
and the date. They would be required to 
make such records available for examina- 
tion and copying by duly authorized officials 
of this Department at reasonable times and 
to permit copying thereof. Distributors, 
whether at wholesale or retail level, would 
be required to keep for 3 years a record of 
all barbiturates and amphetamines received 
by kind, quantity, supplier, and date of re- 
celpt and records showing distribution, and 


to whom, Distributors are not required to 


list their names and places of business. They 


would have to make their records available ' 


for examination and copying as in the case 
of manufacturers. 

12. How do these obligations differ from 
obligations imposed by laws which would u- 
cense manufacturers and distributors? 

Answer, The obligations covered in ques- 
tion 11 differ from the obligations imposed 
by laws which license manufacturers and 
distributors, in that they are not required 
to obtain a license or permit, and the Secre- 
tary does not control whether or not they 
engage in such business by granting, refus- 
ing, or revoking licenses. They are not re- 
quired to employ special forms or to use rec- 
ords that are not now employed in the manu- 
facture, distribution, and sale of these prod- 
ucts. The proposed bills do not require any 
new obligations of physicians or impose upon 
them any changes such as the use of spe- 
cial prescription forms or a physician's per- 
mit mumber. No recordkeeping is imposed 
upon physicians. A 

13. How would enforcement differ in case 
of licensing laws? 

Answer. Enforcement in the case of licens- 
ing laws would involve routine audit rather 
than special investigation where there is ap- 
parent need and would subject manufac- 
turers and distributors to securing a license 
or permit and give the Department control 
over whether or not they engage in such 
business. Such licensing provisions would 
require a large staff of employes to act upon 
applications for licenses, to monitor requests 
for purchases, and to audit performance un- 
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der the licensing provisions. In the case of 
narcotic laws the enforcement agency checks 
on office v of physicians which are 
wholly outside e contemplation of these 
bills. 

14. Could you de-list a violator? 

Answer. These bills do not provide for de- 
listing violators nor do they provide for any 
action against manufacturers or distributors 
of an administrative character but would 
require in each case of alleged violation 
that all the facts pertinent be presented in 
courts of law. 

15. What do the bills provide with respect 
to unlawful possession without prescription? 

Answer. Under the bills, unlawful posses- 
sion, including possession without having 
obtained drugs on lawful prescription, would 
be classed as a misdemeanor and subject to 
the penalties provided under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

16. How would you enforce the unlawful 
possession provision in the case of in- 
dividuals? 

Answer. The unlawful possession feature is 
in our view designed as an aid to enforce- 
ment against underground bootleg traffic 
and is intended to facilitate apprehension 
and prosecution of peddlers who make pos- 
sible the abuse which arise from unauthor- 
ized use. It is not our view that the pos- 
ession feature of the law should be applied 
in actual prosecution under the Federal act 
to an individual who has such drugs in his 
possession without intent to pass it on to 
nee as a part of a chain of illegal distribu- 

on, 

17. What do the bills provide in regard 
to enforcement with respect to individuals, 
and what does the Department suggest in 
this regard? 

Answer. The bills provide that it is un- 
lawful for a person to possess barbiturates 
and amphetamines unless he has lawfully 
obtained them on the prescription of a prac- 
titioner issued in the course of his profes- 
sional practice. The person who obtained ` 
the drugs through a sale made in violation 
of the Durham-Humphrey amendment would 
be an illegal possessor. If the committee 
believes that possession of illegally obtained 
drugs by persons for their own personal use, 
and not for disposition to others, should not 
be an offense, the Department is prepared to 
go along with that idea. We do believe, 
however, that possession of barbiturates and 
amphetamines by an individual for illegal 
disposition to others, and not for his own 
personal use, must be made an offense if we 
are to cope with the bootleg traffic. 

18. How would enforcement differ from 
the present law with respect to individuals? 

Arswer. Enforcement would differ from 
the present law only in that the unlawful 
possession of the drug by an individual, 
rather than dispensing without prescription 
by him, would be an offense. There would 
be no requirement that prior interstate ship- 
ment of the drug be established before the 
offense could be proved. 

19. Does present law prohibit unlawful 
possession of any drugs? 

Answer. The present law carries no pro- 
hibition against the possession of drugs. 

20. Would you need a search warrant to 
search an individual for unlawful possession? 
Answer. There is nothing in the bills that 
authorizes the search of any individual for 
unlawful possession. If we wanted to make 
a search, we would have to obtain a search 
warrant in accordance with the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

21. Could your agents enter a home or a 
car to search for unlawfully held barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines? 

Answer. There is nothing in the bills 
which gives our inspectors the authority to 
search any establishment, home, or automo- 
bile, or to arrest any person whatever. The 
bills would provide for the inspection of 
establishments and vehicles in which these 
drugs are manufactured, transported or held. 
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This inspectional authority would be the 
same limited authority that Congress ap- 
proved a few years ago. We would not in- 
terpret that authority to authorize the in- 
spection of a private home or a private auto- 
mobile, but we would interpret it to author- 
ize inspection of establishments and vehicles 
used in the chain of distribution of these 
drugs. As the committee knows, that in- 
spection authority does not authorize the 
use of force or entry Into an establishment 
or an automobile without the consent of 
the person in charge, but it does make the 
refusal to permit a reasonable inspection at 
reasonable times, and in a reasonable man- 
ner, a criminal offense. 

22. Is the unlawful possession provision 
necessary? Why? Could it be eliminated 
without rendering the proposed law inei- 
fectual? 

Answer. Certainly, a provision penalizing 
unlawful possession for disposition to others, 
and not for personal use is necessary to 
reach peddlers and bootieggers. To require 
proof that possession was for the purpose 
of sale would, of course, make enforcement 
more dificult. On the other hand, it may 
well be that possession for personal use and 
not for disposition to others could be elimi- 
nated as an offense without greatly impair- 
ing the effectiveness of the law in actual 
practice. 

23. Are there other ways in which distri- 
bution of barbiturates and amphetamines 
could be controlled without exposing individ- 
uals to Federal inspection for unlawful pos- 
session? 

Answer, We know of no way that unlawful 
holding for sale can be effectively reached 
without making such possession for the pur- 
pose of sale unlawful. 

24. How do these bills differ with respect 
to unlawful possession from narcotic laws? 

Answer. It is our understanding that, un- 
der the Harrison Narcotic Act, possession of 
narcotics not bearing internal-reyenue 
stamps and not obtained on a valid pre- 
scription constitutes sufficient evidence for 
conviction. In the case of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import-Export Act, the possessor is deemed 
guilty unless he explains his defense to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 

25. What is meant by paragraph at top of 
page 3 of report? (Would not proposed 
legislation go way beyond present law, par- 
ticularly with regard to unlawful posses- 
sion?) (namely): 

“We believe that the legislation proposed 
by these bills is necessary for the adequate 
enforcement of the present law in relation to 
these drugs and in order to protect the 
public health and safety. We therefore rec- 
ommend its enactment, with certain amend- 
Ments suggested at the end of this report.” 

Answer. The present law cannot be ade- 
quately enforced since although many drugs 
may in fact be interstate in origin it miay be 
impossible to establish evidence to prove it. 


United States Minerals Program: The 
Stress Is on Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Eisenhower administration recently 
announced its long-range program to 
afford domestic producers of lead and 
zinc some protection against low-wage 
foreign producers of these metals. The 
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alternative to this program is to close 
the mines in this country, making the 
Nation entirely dependent upon the pro- 
duction and prive whims of the rest of 
the world. 


For the first time, it is not so much a 
question of what to do but a question of 
time. The need for immediate action is 
at hand. In this connection I am insert- 
ing at this point in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle from the Salt Lake Tribune by 
Robert W. Bernick, its knowledgeable 
business editor. 


The article follows: 
UNITED STATES MINERALS PROGRAM: 
STRESS Is on SPEED 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


With only about 6 weeks remaining for 
Congress to act on the administration's long- 
range minerals program, it is plain that great 
speed and dexterity will be required to steer 
the plan, as amended, through the legisla- 
tive halls to the President's desk. 

The issues inherent in the tariff program 
might strain some ties within the lead-zinc 
industry, as they have in the past. 

This should be of little importance to the 
congressional delegations from the mining 
States. 

The 1 or 2 imports of these 2 metals, who 
for too long have had the ear and support 
of the United States State Department, are 
not voters. Jobs their imports would liqui- 
date are held by voters however. 

As for the operators, only by presenting a 
basic unity and refusing to compromise on 
the principles of tariff as laid down in the 
administration program, will the entire in- 
dustry be able to survive on a rewarding 
basis the immediate years ahead, 

There are those in the Utah segment of the 
business who believe that where opposition 
is presented by self-seeking foreign producers 
of these metals, then these interlopers to this 
domestic issue should be effectively exposed 
once and for all. 

TIME HAS PASSED THEM BY 

‘Time has long since passed these people by. 

Even during the halcyon days of Federal 
(taxpayers) support of the metals started by 
the administration as an alternative to the 
tariff principle now recommended, foreign 
producers did not abide by Mr. Eisenhower's 
request to yoluntarily limit dumping of their 
metals on our shores. 

They cannot now appear in Washington 
with clean hands, 

The long-range minerals program is not 
being established for the benefit of low-wage 
cost foreign producers of metals. 

Its necessity results from a final battle for 
survival for the remaining operating prop- 
erties in the Western and Middle Western 
States. 

Nor are we, as Americans and westerners, 
called upon to make any apologies to anyone, 
anywhere, for fighting to the last inch to 
protect and to expand the basis of our em- 
ployment and our livelihood. 

Salt Lake City is no different from mining 
areas such as Wallace, Idaho; Butte, Mont.; 
or Ely, Nev. It's only a bit bigger town. But 
it doesn't live on air, any more than do those 
other towns. 

Close the mines down and every merchant 
on Main Street will feel the pinch. 

Close the mines down and every school 
district will be hurt. 

Close the mines down and limit the oppor- 
tunity of our children. 

Close the mines down and eventually you 
close us all down. i 

For lead and zinc are but a few of the 
metals that are in trouble. The long-range 
minerals program aims to aid by establish- 
ment of its principles of protection of all 
important metals. 
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To say otherwise is to say it is but half 
a loaf. z 

Tungsten, copper, mercury, fluorspar. 
Manganese, potash, chromite—ail face thes® 
sellsame issues in varying degree. 

WITHOUT BASIC TARIFF OR IMPORT 

Without basic tariff or import quota pro+ 
tection, mines, smelters, refineries, and con- 
centrators producing these materials for 
American consumption must face: (1) De- 
clining profits placing a squeeze on wage in- 
creases, (2) dropping production, which af- 
fects employment, (3) closure, which elimi- 
nates jobs, stockholders, and taxes paid to 
cities, counties, and States. 

Today it is lead, zinc, tungsten, and other 
metals. 

Tomorrow it may be copper, potash, iron, 
ore, oil. 

Lateness of the hour by which the admin- 
istration finally prepared its “bare bones 
specifics” as to the minerals program may 
pose problems. 

By adhering to the tariff principle, many 
complaints can be downed. 

A “dogfight” over commodity amend- 
ments can be avoided, 

Consumer objections (generally raised, not 
by consumers, but by manufacturers desir- 
ing cheaper raw materials—can be faced 
resolutely and frankly. 

Giving the lead producer the same sort of 
protection afforded fabricators of lead prod- 
ucts in the United States of America against 
competing finished materials from abroad 
would add 30 cents on the dollar to import 
of raw lead. 

Giving the tungsten producer like consid- 
eration with the domestic fabricator and 
processor of this metal would double the 
existing tariff on tungsten metal. (Not % 
bad idea.) 

You can include other domestic metals in 
this same situation. 

INCLUDE OTHER DOMESTIC METALS 

Such actions will not “raise the price” to 
the consumer. The price is there now, on 
the finished goods. 

Western raw-material producers seek only 
elimination of growing inequities in this re- 
lationship. x 

By any conceivable index, they too long 
have been denied a just share of our expand- 
ing economy. 

For too long has the western economy been 
stilted by an injurious Federal policy noW 
forcing our minerals industry to its knees. 


A New Leader for the World’s Nurses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago it was my privilege to congratulate 
one of Connecticut’s outstanding ladies 
in white” when she became the national 
president of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. Again it is with pride that I and 
the citizens of Connecticut point to the 
well-deserved international recognition 
that has come to Miss Agnes Ohlson, of 
Hartford, for her splendid contribution 
to the profession to which she is pro- 
foundly dedicated. The following edi- 
torial from. the June 1 issue of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant tells of her 
selection as president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses: 
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A New LEADER FOR THE. WORLD'S NURSES 
No one woman in Connecticut has done 
More to foster high professional standards 
Of nursing than has Miss Agnes Ohison. The 
State has benefited from her guidance as 
chief examiner for the Connecticut Board of 
mers for Nursing. And her influence 
Nationally has been felt particularly as presi- 
dent of the American Nurses Association. 
Now the International Council of Nurses at 
its quadrennial congress in Rome has chosen 
Ohlson as its president. Thus Con- 
necticut, where Miss Ohlson was born and 
k some of her training, can be proud of 
new stature for one of its citizens. 
Improvements in the nursing field, whether 
ey were sought before the State's own 
lature or before Congress, always found 
Ohlson as a leading advocate. It was 
Inevitable that her zeal be given interna- 
tional notice. And certainly the 37 national 
Nurses’ associations which comprise the coun- 
Cll will benefit under a leader dedicated to 
h nursing standards everywhere. 


New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
Backs Single Federal Dam at Hells 
Canyon—Government Expert Says Tax 
Writeoff Granted Idaho Power Co. by 
Administration Would Cost the Govern- 


ment $83,595,827 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the top officers of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 

incent J. Murphy, secretary-treasurer, 
Tecently wrote: 

The Federal Power Commission has already 
awarded a license to the Idaho Power Co. to 

d three small dams on the Snake River, 
despite a report by one of its own examiners 
that a single Federal dam would be a far 
More economical investment for the develop- 
Ment of the Middle Snake. The Federal dam, 
according to our information, would produce 
More than twice the hydro power than the 
three low-level dams. 

Moreover, this greater abundance of hydro 
Power could be produced at less than half 
the cost of power from the three small dams. 
The Federal dam would also encourage the 
expansion of industry in the area, and would 
Create about 70,000 new jobs in the district. 

The single high dam would store about 3.8 
times as much water as the small dams for 
flood control, navigation, and downstream 
Power benefits. Construction of the Federal 
dam would aid development of a large nat- 

al playground for recreational purposes, 

tect fish and wildlife, and create a large 
amount of water for irrigation purposes. 


The New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor antedates the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is the oldest State labor 
federation in point of continuous exist- 
ence, It has also achieved the reputation 
of being one of the most active labor 
groups in the Nation. 

Louis P, Marciante, president of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 
recently declared that the organization 
has gained a record number of new affili- 
ations during the last few years. It now 
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has over 1,000 affiliants, inclusive of local 
unions, central labor bodies, State associ- 
ations, and building trade councils. 

Mr. Marciante has served as president 
of this important statewide body for 23 
years. Mr. Vincent J. Murphy, former 
mayor of Newark, N. J., is now complet- 
ing his 24th year as se¢retary-treasurer 
of this important organization. 

Much of the activity of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor for many years 
past has centered on State and Federal 
legislation and each year it seeks to fur- 
ther a specific legislative program. Mr. 
Marciante and Mr. Murphy are the 
group's legislative agents and are as- 
sisted by Wesley A. Taylor, legislative 
committee chairman, and Thomas L. 
Parsonnet, legislative counsel. 

I include here an article from the 
Newsletter of May 22, 1957, of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor on the 
Hells Canyon Dam, as well as a news 
story in the New York Times of June 1, 
1957: 

{From the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor Newsletter of May 22, 1957] 


Dam Issue Hor at HELLS 


WASHINGTON.—Those who wanted a Fed- 
eral dam in Hells Canyon can cheer up: 
They're building two of them. 

At least that’s the interpretation some 
observers put on the fact that Uncle Sam 
is paying a huge chunk of the cost, while 
the Idaho Power Co. is taking the title. 

This latest and strangest chapter in the 
story of Oregon's celebrated canyon began 
when the Eisenhower administration in April 
awarded the company a tax-amortization 
certificate. The paper gives Idaho Power an 
interest-free loan of $30.5 million repayable 
over half a century an excuses the company 
from income taxes for 5 years. 

Public power advocates in and out of Con- 
gress are looking into the affair with amaze- 
ment, and in some cases, anger. Several pre- 
dict a scandal bigger than Dixon-Yates. 

This seems doubtful because of the ap- 
parent absence of a dramatizing factor such 
as Adolphe Wenzeli proved to be in the Dix- 
on-Yates case. Wenzell was a vice president 
of the giant First Boston Corp., invited into 
the Government by the Director of the 
Budget. The investment banker worked out 
a plan to give four power companies a con- 
tract to supply power to TVA, which was 
prohibited from expanding its own generat- 
ing facilities. The First Boston Corp. would 
have handled the financing, if the deal had 
gone through, 

IT’S A LOAN 

In the Idaho Power case, the nearest an- 
swer to the question, “Is there a Wenzell in 
the play?“ is that the two men running the 
program in the Interior Department are for- 
mer electric company officials temporarily 
in Government. 

George H. English came from the Tennes- 
see Power & Light Co., and Gardner George 
from the Niagara Mohawk Power Co. They 
handie tax-amortization matters in the 
Office of Fred Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for water and power, and a 
former Republican governor of North Dakota. 

The $30.5 million interest-free Federal loan 
isn't called a loan. The technical name, 
“rapid amortization,” has scared off public 
interest in the case. But it's a loan just 
the same, according to most impartial au- 
thorities. 

It works this way: A company announces 
that it is building a dam, or several dams, 
If the Government classifies It as an emer- 
gency facility needed for national defense 
the company can deduct from its net earn- 
ings each year for 5 years one-fifth of a cer- 
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tain cost figure. For Idaho Power, this figure 
averages 6214 percent of construction cost of 
the 2 dams. 

The yearly tax deduction for the 5 years 
is so great that no taxes need be paid. 

The Idea originally behind tax amortiza- 
tion was encouraging industrial facilities 
needed in a hurry for national security. But 
the Hells Canyon Dams hardly fall into this 
emergency category. Besides, other com- 
panies could certainly be found willing to 
build the dams without ald on the Nation's 
last remaining major dam site. 


REPAID IN 50 YEARS 


The amount of the forgiven tax—really 
a loan—will be repaid during the next 50 
years, the usually accepted standard life of 
a dam. 

The story goes further. The 5-year loss 
of Federal tax revenue means that the Gov- 
ernment will have to borrow more money 
than it otherwise would to meet expenses. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association estimates that the loan to Idaho 
Power will cost the Government $329 mil- 
lion in 50 years. Of this amount, $97 mil- 
lion will be interest payments. 

The tax subsidy to the Idaho Power Co, 
is apparently the last one to be given to an 
electric company. The award was announced 
on April 28 while Congress was in recess, 
although Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
signed the papers on April 17. 

PAPER CURTAIN 


Many of the facts about how the certificate 
Was granted are hidden behind a paper cur- 
tain. 

It has been discovered that, whoever put 

the paper on Gray's desk for signature did 

not tell him that 10 Congressmen and 3 Sen- 

ators had been led by Gray's predecessor to 

believe that amortization would stop until 

3 committees could explore the 
e. 

Gray had been in office only about a month 
on April 17. He wasn't familiar with the 
background. He probably didn't know, for 
example, that the Idaho Power Co. had told 
the Federal Power Commission that it did 
not want Government help. Actually, the 
company had already applied for it. 

Gray probably didn’t realize that in ap- 
proving the dams’ construction the FPC said 
the license was granted on condition that 
the dams be built “at no cost to the United 
States.” 

Which subordinate laid the innocent-look- 
ing paper before Gray and told him it was 
routine, as Gray has reportedly described 
the event? 

The subordinate surely knew that once 
Gray had signed, practically nothing could 
reverse the decision. And who told the sub- 
ordinate to act? 

The plot grows complicated. The respon- 
sibility of investigating and recommending 
action on tax amortizations rests with the 
Water and Power Division of the Department 
of the Interior. Final review and approval is 
the Job of the Defense Mobilizer, whose Office 
is part of the White House. 

A spokesman in Interior's Water and Power 
Division, sald on the telephone that the Di- 
vision “sought guidance from the electric in- 
dustry” on the Idaho Power application. He 
declined to give his name. 

George English, howeyer, who heads the 
Office, said that the Electric Industry Ad- 
visory Committee had been abolished in July 
1953, a month before the Idaho Power appli- 
cation arrived. Since then, he said, the Di- 
vision has “asked a few questions” of the 
power industry on pending matters, but not 
about the Idaho Power case. 

Although the World War IT tax amortiza- 
tion’ program was continued in 1950 only be- 
cause of the Korean war, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration let it go after the peace. On 
October 17 of last year the Government was 
actively considering amortizations totaling 
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about $4 billion. Many have already been 
granted and more are expected to be, al- 
though apparently no more for dams. 

The law requires that electricity start flow- 
ing by the end of 1958. But Idaho Power sta- 
tistics published in February by Barron's 
magazine show that this deadline won't be 
met, purposely. The probable reason: no de- 
mand for high-cost electricity. Construction 
on 1 of the 2 dams has not been begun. 


WON'T BUILD THREE 


Senator Harry Brno, who has introduced a 
bill to end amortizations, called the Govern- 
ment's action in this case “utterly indefen- 
sible,” To Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, it was “executive immorality.” 

Morse has also pointed out that the com- 
pany was granted the license to develop the 
canyon (prohibiting the high Federal dam 
recommended by the Army engineers) be- 
cause it promised to build three dams, The 
third dam will not be built, Morse charges, 
because the company threw it into the plans 
merely as an arguing point. The fact that 
there is no request for amortization of the 
third dam seems to bear out the charge. The 
dam site has not even been adequately sur- 
veyed. 


[From the New York Times of June 1, 1957] 
Werreorr Losses Pur at $83 MILLION—Ex- 
PERT ESTIMATES Cost TO UNITED STATES— 
WHITE HOUSE PRESSURE FOR IDAHO POWER 

DENIED 

(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, May 31—A Federal Power 
Commission expert figured today that the 
fast tax writeoff granted to the Idaho Power 
Co. would cost the Government $83,595,827, 

The estimate came from Russell C. Rain- 
water, chief accountant for the Commission, 
in testimony before the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee. Previous estimates 
had been between $17 million and 831 
million. 

Pred G. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
told the subcommittee on Wednesday that he 
had been informed the cost to the Govern- 
ment had been exaggerated and that the best 
information he could get was $17 million, 

USE OF INPLUENCE DENIED 

The subcommittee also heard Jerome K. 
Kuykendall, Commission Chairman, testify 
that no influence had been applied by the 
White House or anyone else on him or any 
member of the Commission to license Idaho 
Power to construct two dams in the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River. 

Mr. Kuykendall, under questioning, said 
that the Commission had not contemplated 
that the company needed a fast writeoff when 
the Commission granted the licenses in 1955. 
Nor had the Commission been informed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization that that 
agency intended to authorize the tax con- 
cession announced on April 17, he said, 

His testimony brought a suggestion by 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee and chairman of the subcommittee, 
that the company might be engaged in fraud 
and deception. 

Senator Kxravvxx asserted that at the time 
the Power Commission was saying the dams 
would be constructed without cost to the 
Government, Idaho Power was prodding ODM 
to get the tax certificates. 

KEFAUVER PRESSES ISSUE 

Mr. Kuykendall replied that “I think I 
can see how Idaho Power can say that the 
two things they were doing were not incon- 
sistent.” But, he went on, the question was 
the concern of the subcommittee, not the 
Commission. 

“Do you think you have a right to cancel 
licenses in cases of fraud or deception,” Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER asked, 

“I think we would where there has been 
material fraud and deception,” Mr. Kuyken- 
dall answered, 


It is not material when they're going to 


get $85 million from the Treasury by decep- ` 


tion,” Senator Kerauver continued. 

Senator ALEXANDER Witey, Republican of 
Wisconsin, interjected: 

“You don't want to put him in the posi- 
tion, of disqualifying himself if this matter 
came to court.” 

EXPERT EXPLAINS VIEWS 

Mr. Rainwater said he had based his esti- 
mate on the cost to the Government of the 
money it must borrow to make up for the 
postponed tax payments from Idaho Power. 

Under the writeoff, the company is per- 
mitted to deduct almost two-thirds of its 
construction costs from its taxable income 
during the first 5 years the dams are in 
operation. This amounts to more than $65 
million of the total construction of the ap- 
proximately $104 million. 

After the first 5 years, the company would 
pay above-normal taxes and in the end 
would pay the amount of taxes it should 
have, 

Normally, the entire cost of the dams and 
their powerplants would be written off in 
smaller amounts over the 50-year life of 
the projects. The writeoffs are granted un- 
der a law designed to stimulate the expan- 
sion of the defense and defense-supporting 
industries, 

COURT RULING CITED 

Senator Keravuver also noted that the Com- 
mission had cited the “no cost to the Gov- 
ernment” in briefs it presented to the Su- 
preme Court, which upheld the Commission 
in its licensing of Idaho Power. The Court 
case stemmed from the long public versus 
private power controversy over the adminis- 
tration’s decision to abandon high Federal 
dam in Hells Canyon and let the Power Com- 
mission decide whether private utilities 
should build smaller dams in the big canyon. 

Mr. Kuykendall observed that he was cer- 
tain Idaho Power officials had read the briefs 
closely. He also said he “conceded now that 
we made a mistake in saying there would be 
no cost to the Government.” But, he added, 
wwe didn’t know what another agency would 
do.” 

He indicated he doubted knowledge of the 
tax benefits would have changed the Com- 
mission decision to license Idahq Power be- 
cause the writeoff factor was not a major 
consideration for the Commission. 

The hearings were recessed subject to the 
call of the chairman. The Senate is ex- 
pected to consider next week a bill to au- 
thorize the construction of a high dam in 
Hells Canyon, 


Salute to a Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting and thought-provoking 
article written by Irving Ben Cooper, 
chief justice of the court of special ses- 
sions of New York City, and appearing 
in the June 1957, issue of the Reader's 
Digest magazine. : 

The article deals with the remarkable 
career of one of Missouri's most beloved 
individuals, Calla Varner, a former 
schoolteacher from St. Joseph, Mo., who 
mixed love with learning to mold her 
pupils into honest and responsible 
citizens. r 
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Of my friend Calla Varner, it can 
accurately be said that she is more tha? 
a schoolteacher, more than an intelli- 
gent counsel, kindly guardian and good 
55 She is a wonderful way of 

fe. 

The article follows: 

SALUTE TO A TEACHER 

The skinny, undernourished 17-year-old 
boy stood in front of the bench waiting for 
me to sentence him. There was no doubt 85 
to his guilt. But he was a first offender, 
something made me hesitate, I told the 
bailiff to bring the boy to my chambers. 

"We're alone now, son,” I told him, “and 
what you say isn't testimony and can't be 
used against you. Let me ask you some 
questions,” 

Gradually he thawed. He talked of his 
dead father, of his mother who suppo 
him and his three sisters by working at night 
as a waitress. I realized that this boy hun- 
gered for affection. He wasn't getting it at 
home from á tired overworked mother; nor 
at school, where his shabby clothes and shy“ 
ness prevented him from belonging. 

The boy's name was Johnny, but as Í 
listened I was hearing a shy, poverty-stricken 
kid named Ben Cooper pouring out his heart 
If a schoolteacher in St. Joseph, Mo,, hadnt 
put a comforting arm around me one dây 
and made me welcome in my little world, 1 
might well have done something as foolish 
and as desperate as Johnny had done. 
signed a paper suspending sentence, an 
Johnny walked out in the company of = 
kindly probation officer, 

I could almost feel Calla Varner's presencé 
there in my chambers, and see her nod © 
approval because J had just given a boy what 
she had once given me. 

My childhood—like Johnny’s—had been 
an ugly one. My father had brought nis 
brood from the slums of London when 
was 8. He was a tailor who worked 1 
hours a day trying to support 5 hungry 
children. The desperate fight for existence 
somehow killed the love my parents ha 
once had for each other, And any affection 
they had for us children they were either 
too tired or too inarticulate to express. 1 
felt completely alone, growing up without 
anyone in whom I could confide. 

I dreaded my first day at high school In 
St. Joseph. I still had a London accent; my 
shoes were reinforced with cardboard, and 
my patched pants were hand-me-downs. 
was “different,” and the neighborhood kids 
made me the butt of their pranks. At 13 I 
was on my way to becoming a withdrawn, 
wretched misfit. 

I slipped into the classroom, and a tall 
woman came forward, put her arm around 
me, smiled, and said in the kindest voice 
have ever heard, “You're Ben Cooper. Well. 
I'm glad you're going to be one of us. I Kno- 
you'll like it here at Central, and I know 
we're going to like you.” 

No stranger had ever before given me the 
divine gift of a welcoming smile, and sud- 
denly, for the first time in my life, I felt 
wanted. After that I was constantly sus- 
tained by the thought that tomorrow I would 
see Miss Varner again. She always stood by 
the classroom door as we filed out. Some 
times she would smile at me, sometimes 
merely pat my shoulder, but every day she 
gave me a message of faith: she belleved in 
me. 
In her classes, too, Miss Varner did somé- 
thing more for us than make us learn meré 
facts. Oh, she equipped the mind all right 
but_never to the neglect of the soul, She 
never made patriotic speeches, for example. 
yet somehow she made fervent patriots 
us all, I had known nothing except poverty 
and spiritual starvation—yet she convinced 
me that this was the greatest country in the 
world and that I was a lucky boy to be part 
of it. I had never known kindness, but she 
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taught me that most people are kind and 
decent. 

Through those years I thought that my 
experience with Miss Varner was unique. 

was my personal mentor who inspired 
Mme through high school and on to college 
and law school. Then, summer before last, 
learned that this remarkable woman—as 
teacher, vice principal and principal—had 
exercised the same influence over hundreds 
ot pupils in Central High School, and that 
each one thought of her as his own personal 
Mentor. 

I was speaking in St, Louis before the judl- 
Clary of the State of Missouri on my theories 
ot handling first offenders. Something 
Prompted me to stray from my prepared 
Speech. I said that my approach toward 
Juvenile delinquency had stemmed in no 
Small degree from the sympathetic and in- 
telligent treatment given me by one of my 

hers in St. Joseph. I didn't mention her 

e, but when the meeting was over Judge 

C. A. Leedy, chief justice of the supreme 

Court of Missouri, came up to me, and said, 

“You obviously meant Miss Varner. You'll 

find that some of the judges here today have 
n deeply influenced by her.” 

A moment later Judge Laurance M. Hyde, 
one of the country’s most respected jurists, 
smiled, and said, “You could only be talking 
about Miss Calla Varner, of St. Joseph. She 
Was a wonderful teacher. She taught her 
Students not to be satisfied at merely learn- 
ing what was in a book, but to cross-examine 
the author, challenge statements, inquire 
further into the subject. That way they dis- 
Cover the joy of learning.” 

Four other judges came to discuss Miss 

arner. All revered her. 

Next day I went to St. Joseph to see Calla 

arner. The woman who greeted me was as 
erect as the elmtrees that bordered the 
Street outside her home. Her thick black 

ir showed only a touch of gray; her dark 

eyes were bright, and the lines around her 

eyes and mouth were lines formed by smil- 

ing. Her voice was strong, her handclasp 

oe It was hard to believe that she 
81. 

Born on a farm near Marysville, Mo., only 
25 miles from St. Joseph, she had received 
her early education in the usual one-room 
Tural schoolhouse. Farmers in 1890 were not 
enthusiastic about higher edueation for 
their daughters. But Stephen Varner saw 
Something special in his youngest daughter, 

la, who devoured every book she could lay 
her hands on. So, when she was 16 he sent 
her to Cottey College in Nevada, Mo., a pri- 
Vate school for giris. 

It was there that she began to realize that 
her destiny was to teach. Later, after ac- 
Quiring a bachelor of science degree, she 

taught for a year and became convinced that 
she needed more cultural background. So 
she returned to school, alternating teaching 
Years with studies of history, literature, phi- 


losophy, at the Universities of Michigan and, 


ouri, and at Columbia, in New York, 
Where she earned a master’s degree. Then, 
in 1912, she settled down in St. Joseph and 
gan her career at Central. The little farm 
Biri had grown into a cultured, dedicated 
Woman. 

This was the Calla Edington Varner who 
Sreeted me 43 years later. Now retired, she 
Was the first principal emeritus of Central 
High School, and had received about every 
Civic honor St. Joseph and Missouri could 
Give her. 

As we chatted we were interrupted by a 
boy with a telegram. She read it and smiled. 
‘I've been in the hospital with a bad back, 
and a lot of people have sent me wonderful 

ges, This is from one of our Missouri 
Senators, STUART SYMINGTON. A fine man.“ 

She spoke of other former students then— 
of David Hopkins, for instance, who was her 
Vice principal for several years. “Went to 
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Congress later. Often he consulted me be- 
fore making appointments to Annapolis or 
West Point. Incidentally, one of the boys 
I recommended is now a rear admiral, three 
are captains in the Navy, and two are 
generals.” 

As she talked, any remaining notion I held 
that I was something unique in her life was 
dispelled. Obviously, Miss Varner had influ- 
enced hundreds of lives. 

* . > * . 

Miss Varner, I realized, felt that her pupils 
were her charges and that her responsibility 
did not end when classes were dismissed. 
Woodrow Barnett, manager of the local cab 
company, said frankly that he had been one 
of those kids who had gone to high school 
just to play foothall. “During my senior 
year,” he chuckled, “I took just enough 
courses to stay eligible—not enough to gradu- 
ate. Miss Varner was home with a frac- 
tured ankle, but darned if she didn’t find out 
what I was doing. She made me come to her 
house, and she put me through a tough few 
weeks making up work I had missed. Be- 
cause of her, I graduated, and I've been glad 
ever since. Here at the company my boys 
have orders that every time she phones in for 
a cab Im to drive her. Wouldn't trust her 
to anybody else. I guess everybody in this 
town loves her.” 

Generals, cab drivers, farmers, judges, all 
were beneficiaries of her warmth and devo- 
tion. But she was more than a great 
teacher. Ray Blomfield, secretary of the 
St. Joseph school system and formerly a 
teacher on Miss Varner's staff, said: “‘Occa- 
sionally there was a youngster whom the rest 
of us felt to be incorrigibly delinquent. 
There is no such thing,’ she'd say firmly. 
and she'd take over. She'd give the young- 
ster understanding and affection, and before 
our eyes we'd see that boy change.” 

Harry Crowell, chief of police, told me: 
“Many a time this department has taken 
youngsters, charged with petty but techni- 
cally illegal acts, to Miss Varner. She'd talk 
to those kinds, and we'd never see them in 
trouble again.” 

Miss Varner retired as principal in 1944, 
but she never retired from civic résponsi- 
bility. She helped organize St. Joseph's 
leading social agency, the Family and Chil- 
dren's Service. Its members work their 
miracles in private, just as Miss Varner 
always conducted her own good deeds. “I 
know how much of her income went to needy 
pupils,” Miss Varner's secretary told me, 
“I know how many she helped through col- 
lege. But she always disguised her help so 
the pupil wouldn't think he or she was 
receiving charity.” 


* . . . * 


All ot us whose lives in one way or another 
have been shaped by Miss Varner's personal- 
ity seem to be joined in a common bond. 
All of us remember scraps of conversations 
we've had with her. Poverty of mind and 
spirit is as awful as poverty of the body,” 
she told us. “Serve with honor, not for 
honor * * *. Bring your religion into the 
thick of the world and put it to work 
there * * In our democracy, everyone 
counts. And above all, we must imbue 
everyone—especially every young person— 
with a sense of belonging.” 

I thought you'd like to meet Calla Ed- 
ington Varner. You can meet her almost 
anywhere: at Oak Ridge, in the Pentagon, 
in Hollywood, in a dozen universities, in 
the office of the Mayor of Kansas City, in 
operating rooms in St. Louis hospitals, She 
is wherever there are men and women who 
had the privilege of having her as their 
teacher. Certainly she is always present in 
the chambers of the chief justice of the 
court of special sessions of the city of New 
York. 
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Land-Procurement Practices of the Corps 
of Army Engineers in the Oolagah Dam 
Area on the Verdigris River in North- 
ern Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I should like to in- 
clude Enrolled House Resolution 571, 
which was adopted by the Oklahoma 
House of Representatives of the 26th 
Legislature on May 27, 1957: 

Enrolled House Resolution 571 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States and the Appropriation 

Committees thereof; to direct special at- 

tension to the land-procurement practices 

of the Corps of Army Engineers in the 

Oolagah Dam area on the Verdigris River 

in northeast Oklahoma 

Whereas the Oolagah Dam on the Verdi- 
gris River in northeastern Oklahoma is in 
the very early initial phases of construc- 


tion, with work proceeding on only the first 


stage embankment contract on one side of 
the river, under the direction of the Corps 
of Army Engineers; and 

Whereas only a few hundred acres of land 
actually has been acquired for the project 
and with condemnation proceedings now in 
progress on an additional few hundreds of 
acres of land; and 

Whereas this $37 million project will fi- 
nally take more than 70,00 acres of land in 
a well-developed and productive agricul- 
tural and ranching area, resulting in the 
dislocation of several hundred farm homes 
and related schools, churches, cemeteries, 
Federal and State highways, county roads, 
electric power lines, telephone lines, oil 
transportation pipelines and gas lines; and 

Whereas the proposed lake will inundate 
and destroy the birthplace and home of the 
great Oklahoman, Will Rogers, which has 
become a national shrine and each year is 
visited by thousands of Americans who have 
come to love the simple and homely virtues 
of this great man; and 

Whereas on the lands to be taken for the 
Oolagah Dam project is located a sizable 
portion of the world's greatest shallow oll 
field, which has been producing oil con- 
tinuously since its discovery before the turn 
of the century, and which today is recog- 
nized as having been the birthplace of the 
oll business in Oklahoma, the laboratory 
where secondary recovery was first tried and 
proven in Oklahoma and the field which has 
produced more oli by the water flood re- 
pressuring method of secondary recovery of 
oil than in any other field in Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in a report dated August 1, 1951, 
stated that a recoverable reserve of more 
than 50 million barrels of oil could be pro- 
duced by today’s known methods from the 
more than 25,000 acres of proven produc- 
tive, but undeveloped, lands that are to be 
taken for the Oolagah Dam, project; and 

Whereas a portion of the lands to be cov- 
ered by ‘Oolagah Lake have now been de- 
veloped for the production of oil and this 
developed area is now producing several 
thousand barrels of oil each day; and 

Whereas the developed oil lands to be 
inundated by Oolagah Lake now give em- 
ployment to hundreds of oilfield workers, 
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pay tens of thousands of dollars each year 
in taxes to the State of Oklahoma and to 
‘the United States, and produce millions of 
dollars worth of economic wealth annually; 
and 

Whereas the oilfield is served by a crude 
oil purchasing company whose storage tanks, 
pump stations, gathering lines, and pipeline 
transportation system is located on lands 
to be inundated by the Oolagah Lake; and 

Whereas the same crude oil purchasing 
system, tank farms, pump stations, and 
transportation lines, that will be inundated 
by Oolagah Lake, also, serves other oil pro- 
ductive acres located on lands adjacent to 
the proposed lake; and 

Whereas the engineéring difficulties that 
will result for the pipeline operation follow- 
ing the building of Oolagah Dam and the 
joss of business to the pipeline as a result 
of abandonment of that part of the oll- 
field that will be inundated by Oolagah Lake, 
could make it unprofitable and economically 
impossible to operate the pipeline oil gather- 
ing system to serve the remainder of the 
oilfield, and with the resulting loss of a 
pipeline market for that part of the oll- 
field adjacent to the lake, the entire oil- 
feld could be forced to shut down with a 
further economic loss to the entire section 
of the State; and 

Whereas congressional appropriations for 
the Oolagah project, which is a very minor 
part of the Arkansas Basin development pro- 
gram, were first made last year after almost 
20 years of being seriously questioned as to 
the economic feasibility and the doubtful 
advisability of destroying a great known re- 
coverable reserve of oil and a tremendously 
rich agricultural area; and 

Whereas the farmers and ranchers and oll 
producers of the Verdigris River area re- 
peatedly through the years have voiced their 
objections to this project in personal and 
delegation appearances before the Congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees of both 
the House and Senate; and 

Whereas proponents of the project resid- 
ing in other parts of Oklahoma, and other 
States, have envisioned great economic gains 
to groups of people, cities and towns, trans- 
portation users and great industrial organi- 
zations as a result of the construction of 
Oolagah Dam, it was also recognized that 
a great displacement of people and business 
operations in the Oolagah Dam area must 
occur if the project was to be bulit, and, 
therefore, solemn assurances were repeatedly 
given to the people and business concerns 
to be displaced by said Oolagah Dam, both 
by the congressional committees and the 
personnel of the Corps of Army Engineers 
that, in the event of the construction of 
the project, every effort would be made to 
see that the people in the affected area 
would not be forced to bear unjust and un- 
due economic hardship and loss while others 
are reaping the great economic gains that 
proponents have promised would result from 
the building of Oolagah Dam; and 

Whereas appraisals and purchases of land 
and residential properties in said Oolagah 
Dam area are in the process of being started 
at this time by the land procurement office 
of the Corps of Army Engineers; and 

Whereas appraisement of property In the 
Oolagah Dam area is being made on the 
basis of assumed values in the present loca- 
tion with no consideration being given to 
See cost in kind in another location; 
an 

Whereas sppraisement of many properties 
in the Oolagah Dam area are being made 
without due recognition of the known min- 
eral values in the form of valuable coal 
deposits, gas reservoirs, and oll; and 

Whereas representatives of the Corps of 
Army Engineers procurement office in Tulsa, 
Okla. are quoted in newspapers of recent 
date as telling oll producers and mineral 
owners that “only in the dam site and con- 
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struction area does the Government have 
definite plans for buying mineral holdings 
outright.” but would seek only to acquire 
flowage easements on minerals and under 
the flowage easement agreements oil op- 
erators would be required to subordinate 
their operations to the basic functions of 
the dam and reservoir; and 

Whereas the appraisement and procure- 
ment policies being followed by the Corps 
of Army Engineers in the Oolagah Dam 
area have met with the active and deter- 
mined opposition of the landowners as is 
evidenced by the fact that the Corps of 
Army Engineers only recently has found it 
necessary to resort to condemnation action 
to acquire much of the initially needed 
lands in the dam site and construction 
area; and 

Whereas in the condemnation actions 
pending as of this date against the land- 
owners in the immediate vicinity of the 
Oolagah Dam itself, said actions covering 
more than 1,500 acres which is underlaid 
with valuable coal deposits, attorneys rep- 
resenting the Corps of Army Engineers have 
petitioned the court to take the surface 
land rights and reserve to the present own- 
ers all mineral rights and values, and to 
subordinate the reserved mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United 
States to flood and submerge the land as 


“may be necessary for the construction, op- 


eration, and nraintenance of said project; 
and 

Whereas under several hundred acres of 
said lands now being condemneed by the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the Oolagah 
Dam project, the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma own one-half of the mineral 
rights and values; and 

Whereas the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma, through the trusteeship of the 
State school land commission, own thousands 
and thousands of acres of mineral rights 
under lands located in the remainder of the 
Oolagah Dam area, the Keystone Dam area, 
the Eufaula Dam area, and in other areas 
where such projects are planned; and 

Whereas the mineral rights and values 
owned by the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma in the Oolagah Dam area now 
under condemnation will be forever inun- 
dated and the value of said rights will there- 
fore be eternally lost to the school children 
of the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma will suffer great and irreparable 
loss of wealth if the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers continue, through the length and 
breadth of the Oolagah Dam area, the Key- 
stone Dam area, the Eufaula Dam area, and 
in the other areas where like projects are 
planned, this policy of taking. without pay- 
ment, the mineral rights and values be- 
longing to the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma, and by force of condemnation 
then subordinating those mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United States 
to flood and submerge said mineral rights 
and values: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Oklahoma, That we respective- 
ly urge, request, and petition the Congress 
of the United States to make such inquiry 
into the land procurement procedures of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, issue such direc- 
tives and take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure the fulfillment of the intent 
of Congress in the protection of the rights 
of the people in the Oolagah Dam area and 
in safeguarding the mineral values and rights 
of the schoolchildren of the State of Okla- 
homa in accordance with the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma 
be directed to send a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, each 
member of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
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gation, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget of the United States, and to the Chief 
of the United States Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 27th day of May 1957. 

B. E. HARKEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Ike Asked for It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had the opportunity of reading a 
very enlightening editorial which ap- 
peared in the Standard-Times, of New 
Bedford, Mass., on Tuesday, April 3, 1956. 
This editorial points out very cogently 
the disastrous consequences inflicted 
upon this country by the purely political 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States made in the school-segre- 
gation case decided on May 17, 1954. 


I am glad to know that some of the 
people in Massachusetts. realize the dire 
consequences of the Supreme Court of 
our land departing from law and indulg- 
ing in politics. Iam equally glad to know 
that at least some of our people realize 
that the executive department of this 
Government aided and abetted the Court 
in this departure. It is a serious thing— 
yes; extremely dangerous—when the 
courts of our land, at the insistence of 
people high in the executive department, 
trifle with the rights of our people and 
make decisions upon purely political 
grounds rather than the established 
precedents and constitutional law of the 
land. - 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the editorial entitled “Ike Asked 
for It.“ I commend this editorial to all 
the Members of this body and to Ameri- 
cans everywhere who are interested in 
preserving constitutional government in 
our Nation: 

IKE ASKED FOR IT 


In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school-segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get ourselves Into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 
dent deprecates already exists, and should 
have been foreseen when, under White House 
pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
law of 60 years’ standing with reference to 
school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimina- ; 
tion against Negroes in southern schools were 
pending in the Supreme Court when former 
Governor Warren became the new Chief Jus- 
tice. The views of the President against 
segregation were well known, as may have 
been those of Chief Justice Warren. But to 
make doubly sure the Supreme Court made 
the right decision, the President instructed 
Attorney General Brownell to appear in the 
case, as a friend of the Court, urging de- 
segregation, 
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Two important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
m decision. The 14th amendment, ap- 
Proved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 
è other provision of the Constitution 
directiy affecting the desegregation problem 
that one which specifically says: “The 
Powers not delegated to the United States, 
red the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
ti © States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
vely, or to the people.” 
4 nder the former provision of the 14th 
tmendment, no State could discriminate be- 
on Negro citizens and whites with refer- 
nee to schools or otherwise. Under the sec- 
ten Provision, the 10th amendment, control 
the schools was specifically reserved to 
States, as not having been delegated to 
Pederal Government. 
sopo oel. under the 10th amendment, the 
80 th had the undisputed right to control its 
hools, unless its policies violated the 14th 
pmendment forbidding discrimination be- 
at Negroes and whites. For 60 years the 
upreme Court had ruled the 14th amend- 
ment requires equal school and other fa- 
Cities, but not identical; in other words, 
Doole and other facilities may be separate, 
ut must be equal. 
ù Warren decision, which the President 
the. faces. with pleas for patient destroyed 
school formula of the South, a formula 
nder which admittedly the Negroes of the 
th and the South had made steady and 
Ul progress for more than a half a 
Century, 
Ean & windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
n himself, the chief justice said in effect, 
e se fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
on, — 
Teriority, a al the Negro a sense of in 
manat this is untrue is evidenced by the fact 
any of the leaders of the Negroës in the 
th and the North, including many of the 
four? schoolteachers of the South, not only 
ĉel no inferiority as a result of segregation, 
t object to attempts to force desegregation 
Pon either Negroes or whites. 
ha tough the President may not himself 
tone been influenced by political considera- 
hes ns, the Warren decision was heavily 
Sighted with politics. 
tol ers close to the President undoubtedly 
d the President desegregation, if accom- 
ed during his administration, would go 
long Way toward winning back the Negro 
Ote of the North. This vote had been lost 
the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 
Not Only was such a purpose highly im- 
Forrer, pas it has not and it will not work. 
ne thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
rei another thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
er extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
onenged by the New Deal philosophy, which 
nly can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
scucation, & process: which has been rudely 
truck down in the South by the recent Su- 
© Court decision. 
Other equally improper consideration 
Which is thought to have been influential in 
Supreme Court's political decision is that 
re was thinking emanating from the State 
partment that desegregation would elimi- , 
5 te Communist-inspired criticism of the 
nited States in India and others of the 
Countries of the dark races. 
beer again the administration did not see 
5 yond its own nose. The antipathy of India 
eee hot spring from segregation in South- 
Pel Schools, etc. It springs from the fact 
hat India, while recipient of our generous 
Uunty, is basically Communist in its sym- 
Pathy and ts interested in the segregation 
rue of this country only because it suits its 
Wn propaganda purposes. 
svete sorry for the Southern whites and 
tienen Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
king of the Supreme Court. We're sorry 
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for Ike now that he sees what he helped to 
procure and produce. It's going to take a 
lot more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike's part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oy Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concrrs-” 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, o. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not recelved in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
age, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p: m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript ts not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

6. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 

Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
onp or proofs have not been returned in 

e for publication in the p „the 
Public Printer will insert Ee wore. “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the Concresstonat RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out. individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Nguyen Huu Hanh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


‘Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have here a copy of an address delivered 
Mr. Nguyen Huu Hanh, director gen- 
ral of the Banque Nationale du Vietnam, 
April 1, 1957, before the Metropoli- 
Club in New York City. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mave sY Nevyew Huu HANH, DIREC- 

TOR GENERAL OF THE BANQUE NATIONALE DU 

AM, ON APRIL 1, 1957, AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 
Mr. Foye, ladies, and gentlemen, now at 
last Vietnam has achieved real inde- 
nce with the establishment of a true 
tic government of the people. 

We owe this newly hard-won independence 

the determination of our people, their love 
ot freedom and democracy, and to the enérgy, 

and leadership of our President, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

I would like to emphasize the happy con- 
ences of a complete state of security on 
Neg national economy and the efforts made 
our Government during the last 2 years 
to solve the economic difficulties arising out 

ot 15 years of devastating war. 

Before attacking the problem of future 
development, let me review the present sit- 
nation impartially and objectively. It would 

Naive to expect the economy ot a country 

minated for 80 years by a foreign power 
und ravaged by 15 years of continual war- 
fare to become immediately established and 
Stabilized. Although the economy needs 
Considerable reforming and reorganizing it 
2 y is presenting many encouraging signs 
or us, as for the whole free world. 

Our country is primarily an agricultural 
Country, thus the efforts of our Government 
are directed to increasing our agricultural 
Production, and reclaiming the abandoned 
lands. Our Government is fully aware of 

unist tactics of infiltration and is at- 

king this problem with a double purpose: 
the development of the economy, and the 
provement of internal security. Orien- 
have the habit of concentrating on the 

t plains leaving virtually uninbabited the 

ps and forests, generally the most fer- 
land. The Communist is trying to ex- 
Ploit this habit and infiltrate into these 
empty sections. Our President, quickly rec- 
this threat, is taking advantage of 

the Communist slowdown (their internal 
Problems are keeping them occupied) and 
skillfully managed to move the refugees 
and idle population of the urban areas into 
the high lands thus filling the vacuum cre- 
ated by past generations. It is his hope 
that the resettlement of the refugees will 
Convert our highlands, generally very fer- 
tile, into something comparable to the 
ican West. These refugees possess a 
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natural aptitude for achievement and con- 
quest of the wilderness, and the pioneer 
spirit so characteristic of America in the 
past. Based on recognition of these factors 
the projects of Dong Thap Muoi, Cai San, 
and the highlands were initiated. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees have been re- 
settled into the local communities, The Cai 
San and Dong Thap Muoi projects, under 
the guidance and with the aid of the Na- 
tional Government, have attracted more 
than 40,000 refugees, with another 50,000 
to come soon. The new crops are expected 
to be very good, 

Our problems are threefold, economic, 50- 
cial, and military. The Highlands project 
is a typical example of our attempt at a 
solution with the least possible financial 
means. 

The map of Vietnam indicates that the 
highland regions border Laos and Cambodia 
wherefrom Communist infiltration is most 
likely to come. These lands are inhabited 
by only lethargic mountain tribes. 

Our President has effected the movement 
of some 20,000 militia whose duties include 
clearing the land and establishing their own 
farms, thereby creating an attractive and 
tempting place for the refugees. Once out 
of military service they will continue to 
keep local order and preserve the peace by 
themselves thus representing a manifesta- 
tion of the true spirit of the pioneer. These 
20,000 are the nucleus of a future settlement 
of perhaps 1 million persons, thereby easing 
the pressure of overpopulation in the cities 
and on the plains. The development of this 
vast and fertile territory, now lying waste, 
may close the western frontier to Commu- 
nist infiltrations. 

We concede the fact that our means are 
limited for the execution of these tremen- 
dous plans. We have at our disposal but a 
few bulldozers and a half-dozen tractors, but 
we have to our advantage the extraordinary 
quality of the land, the courage and dy- 
namism of our Government to win the po- 
litical economic battle. 

Besides rice, our rubber plays the most 
important part in the improvement of our 
trade balance. With a complete state of 
security reestablished and an improvement 
of labor relations, the rubber plantations 
have regained their normal activity and we 
hope that, with the new trees being planted, 
our current production will be increased by 
150,000 tons within the next 5 years. 

As you can realize we do not want to spe- 
cialize in 1 or 2 crops for fear that our econ- 
omy may be hurt in time of crisis, We do 
not want, at least in the foreseeable future, 
to produce more than 500,000 tons of rice 
yearly for export. We will endeavor to in- 
duce our farmers and our plantation owners 
to plant such industrial crops as coffee, tea, 
and castor oll. 


In the field of foreign trade many Viet- 
namese concerns have been recently estab- 
lished.. Our Government is trying to help 
and encourage them, but, unfortunately, be- 
cause of the lack of experience and capital, 
many of them have failed and their number 
is reduced from 15,000 in 1955, to 1,200 in 
1957. Anyway we want to make a selection 
of them, as usually, the people who want to 
step into import business want to make a 
fast dollar but generally lack experience 
and financial means. We also try to reduce 
our imports and to encourage the introduc- 
tion of mechanized equipment. We are doing 
this by influencing the demands for equip- 
ment goods on the part of the local firms 


rather than passing unworkable laws. Even 
with that our balance of trade has been 
unfavorable and the American aid has been 
particularly valuable during the last 2 years 
in helping us reduce that deficit. In 1957 
we are planning to import $10 billion of 
goods, $8.5 billion of which will be financed 
by American aid. Our foreign-trade rela- 
tions have been undergoing considerable 
changes. France, which used to occupy the 
first place, has now dropped to the third, 
from 76 percent in 1954 to 52 percent in 
1955, and to 24 percent in 1956. The United 
States is now the most important supplier 
with 28 percent, followed by Japan which 
has 25 percent. But France still remains the 
most important buyer from Vietnam, i 
68 percent of our exports, followed by the 
United States with 19 percent, 

In order to improve our balance of trade, 
we are making every effort to increase local 
production. Our businessmen with the help 
of our Government are now contemplating 
the establishment of a glass factory, a cement 
factory, a paper factory, and a textile factory. 
We do not have the unreasonable ambition 
of industralizing our Nation overnight. We 
are conscious of our lack of capital, lack of 
know-how, and the narrowness of our in- 
ternal market. Also within the framework 
of our development of the country, our Gov- 
ernment has conceived many public projects 
which will provide the basis for future de- 
velopment. We intend to build a hydro- 
electric center, to develop our railway sys- 
tem and to improve our highway network. 

These achievements, during the past 2 
years, have been made possible with the 
great amount of American aid that has been 
helping us fight inflation. 

But many people have exaggerated the in- 
flationary pressures in our economy and have 
described our finances to be absolutely in- 
sane, I do not wish to deny the inflation- 
ary pressures created by 15 years of warfare 
but I do not think it is as dangerous as one 
would tend to believe at first sight. It is 
true that we have inherited many serious 
problems from the French administration, 
but with 2 years of hard work we have suc- 
ceeded in progressively solving part of these 
problems. 

In 1954 when our president came into 
power, the financial situation in Vietnam 
was extremely dangerous, our national re- 
sources were exhausted after 15 years of un- 
interrupted war, and because of the lack of 
security and efficiency of the administra- 
tion, taxes could not be collected and fiscal 
control was almost nonexistent. The na- 
tional budget, burdened with a deficit of $2 
million in 1953 and $3 billion in 1954, was 
bled white by extravagant expenses, by secret 
funds and multiple subsidies to different 
political groups and religious sects. After 
Geneva, the first objective of our president 
was to lay solid foundations for our finance, 
to fight against corruption and fraud, and 
to push forward the program of national re- 
construction. Important efforts have been 
made during 1955-56 to balance our budget 
controlling the receipt and expenses, and to 
render more effective our tax collection. 
The results are so far satisfactory. Our 1956 
budget is balanced not without difficulty 
however. But our efforts are not limited 
witin a series of decrees and laws, neither do 
we intend to impose heavier taxes. The best 
way toward increasing tax receipt is to in- 
crease the national income to help in the de- 
velopment of our economy and the reor- 
ganization of our finances, Our Government 
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has organized many different fiscal and fi- 
nancial institutions, such as the superior 
council of money and credit, the national 
bank, the state-owned commercial bank, 
and the national investment fund, etc. 

On the field of international finance many 
measures have been taken to better utilize 
the American aid to encourage export, to 
stop the importation of luxury goods, and 
to improve our reserve in foreign exchange. 

In order that our policy of austerity neither 
affects the development of the private enter- 
prise nor the flow of foreign investment, we 
created a free exchange market in July 1956. 
Financial transfer can be effected through 
this free market for remittances of profits, 
foreigners’ savings, and tourist expenses. 

At the beginning of 1955, at the time of 
the creation of the national bank, we had 
at our disposal but 5 billion francs as reserve. 
At the end of 1955 our reserve was increased 
to 22 billion francs, In 1956 Vietnam de- 
tached itself from the franc zone and we 
started to accumulate our reserve in dollars, 
sterling, and other currencies. Our balance 
sheet shows that on December 31, 1956, the 
reserve in foreign currencies for our money 
was 29,11 percent, American-aid funds being 
included, or 14.01 percent, if we count our 
own reserve, as compared to 4 percent in 
June 1955. 

Besides, from our effort in stabilizing our 
economy and reo ng our finance, we 
also are looking ahead into the future and 
working toward improving the standard of 
living of our people and toward becoming 
less dependent on foreign aid. It may in- 
terest you to know that lately our President 
has released a declaration on foreign invest- 
ment of agriculture and exploitation of na- 
the development and reconstruction of our 
country. In my opinjon, our 5-year plan is 
very rational because it is not ambitious and 
because it deals primarily with the develop- 
ment of agricultural and exploitation of na- 
tional resources. I will not come back to the 
agricultural projects which I talked about 
before, I will only deal with a few projects 
for the exploitation of industrial raw mate- 
rials, which may be of some interest to you. 

The coal mine of Nongson, abandoned by 
the French firms, was reopened in 1956. A 
study made by our engineers has given very 
satisfactory results. The production in 1956 
was 2.200 tons. As for 1957, our projects 
include the opening of one section to bring 
the monthly production to about 2,000 tons 
which is about one-third of our coal import 
in 1956, therefore permitting us to save ap- 
proximately $600,000 at the end of the year. 
We are also preparing for the opening of 
another section to bring the 1958 produc- 
tion to 4,000 tons monthly. We hope to 
reach the annual production of 150,000 tons 
in 1960. 

Starting from May 1957, about 1,000 tons 
of puzzolane or baria will be introduced to 
be mixed with the imported cement. Plans 
have been made to put the cement factory 
Long-Tho, near Hue, under production 
again. This factory is expected to reach a 
monthly production of 2,400 tons by 1958. 
The possibility of installing another cement 
factory in south Vietnam capable of pro- 
ducing about 100,000 tons per year is being 
studied, 

Concerning the glass industry plans have 
been made to utilize the sand of baria and 
of camranh. A glass factory will be opened 
for operation in Saigon in 1958 with an ex- 
pected production of 8,000 tons annually. 

The phosphate deposits on the Paracels 
Island will be exploited soon by a Vietnam- 
ese firm. The production, according to of- 
ficial estimates, will be 50,000 tons per year 
in 1958, 2 

The final objective of our 5-year plan and 
of our project is to increase our national 
income by 25 percent after 5 years, and also 
to improve our trade balance by the elimi- 
nation of our importation of coal, cement, 
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glass, and chinaware within the next 4 
years. Our 5-year plan also will permit us 
to create more jobs; millions of people will 
be resettled on our highland and 5,000 
workers will be employed in the various 
industries. 

In order to finance this 5-year plan we in- 
tend to encourage savings and the forma- 
tion of local capital, by creating investment 
banks and national insurance companies. 
But we are well aware of the fact that our 
local capital is limited, and we intend to 
appeal for foreign investment in Vietnam. 
You already know of the terms of our Presi- 
dent's declaration on foreign investment, I 
do not need to repeat them here. However, 
I would like to emphasize a few points which 
in my opinion seem to be very important. 
Our Government is following a policy of en- 
couraging private enterprise within the 
framework of our plan and our law. Our 
policy is to foster close cooperation among 
all free nations. The aid which we solicit 
from our friends in the free world should 
not be in the form of free grant but could 
take the form of long-term loan with which 
we can buy our equipments, or could take 
the form of participation in our enterprises. 

That is the summary of the financial and 
economic situation in Vietnam and the pos- 
sibilities for future development which our 
government is contemplating to follow dur- 
ing the next 5 years. 

You would certainly not forgive me if I 
ended my talk without saying a few words 
about the American aid which has been 
a tremendous help to us in the fight for our 
survival and which will continue to be of 
great assistance to us in this important 
task of building and maintaining our po- 
sition as a free nation. As a banker, with- 
out any direct connection with the gov- 
ernment, I can say with objectivity and im- 
partiality that the American aid under the 
present form has already the maximum ef- 
ficiency. Although some minor modifica- 
tions in the procedure and a little more 
emphasis on economic aid are desirable, I 
sincerely think that any drastic changes 
either in the volume or in the implementa- 
tion of it would immediately stop our 
progress and weaken our position as well as 
the position of the free world, 


Silting of Lakes Points Up Need for 
Effective Soil-Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of water is always with 
usin Texas. Sometimes it takes the form 
of drought. Sometimes, as this spring, it 
is manifested in disastrous floods. 

One aspect of this overall problem, the 
siltation of the big reservoirs we haye 
built in Texas, recently was the subject of 
a highly intelligent editorial discussion 
by the Paris News, an outstanding daily 
newspaper in North Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SILTATION SITUATION CONTINUES Bra PROBLEM 
FOR LAKES OVER NATION 

When the engineers completed the dam on 

Lake Texoma 13 years ago they made a predic- 
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tion: that lake won't go over its spillway but 
once in every century. A 

The lake can rest for a century now, for 
this week it went over the spillway wit! 
plenty of water to spare. 

Lake Texoma is the largest artificial lake 
in this part of the country. There are 
six larger ones in the entire country and a 
seventh now under construction. The king“ 
bee of America’s reservoirs is Lake 
which piles up behind the Hoover 
almost 30 million acre-feet. 

Lake Texoma is rated at 5,715,700 acre-feet 
Next in size in Texas is the newest, Fal 
in Starr-Zapata Counties, with 4,096,000 
Lake Travis, on the Colorado above Austin. 
holds 1,600,000 acre-feet and the older Lake 
Buchanan, 831,000. Lake Whitney on the 
Brazos above Waco is rated at 2 million acre 
feet and Lake Possum Kingdom, also on 
Brazos, at 750,000. Abilene’s Lake 
Phantom Hill holds 73,960 acre-feet, and Lake 
Brownwood 125,000. 

In the fullness of time, however, the eng!“ 
neers’ prediction that Texoma would go over 
its spillway only once in a century is destin 
to be nullified. As is characteristic of nearly 
all Texas streams, the siltation problem 
bad, and the time will come when the capacity 
of Texoma will be gravely reduced. 

That is true In greater or lesser degree of 
all our artificial lakes, The situation is not 
without a remedy, but the application of th® 
remedy will take a lot of time and 
money than the lakes originally cost. 

It involves widespread soil conservation 
practices, religiously carried out and kept 
up. It involves the building of thousands % 
small upstream detention dams on the tribu- 
taries of our rivers, The problem is to hol 
as much water as possible in the area where it 
falis—on crop- and rangelands to prevent soil 
erosion, behind smaller dams on * 
streams so floodwater can be released gradu“ 
ally to avoid floods, to settle out some of the 
silt before it reaches the larger lakes. 

All this will take, as noted, a lot of time 
and money, but it is absoltuely essential to 
the continued well-being of the Nation, 
alternative is a Chinafied America. 


Assuring Fair Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeare® 
in the Washington Post of June 5, 1957+ 

ASSURING Fam TRIAL 

The principle underlying the supreme 
Court decision in the Jencks case is an ele- 
mentary principle of fair play—that an ac 
cused person shall haye every reasonable 
means of defending himself. The sole nor- 
elty of the decision ligs in its application 
confidential reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, hitherto considered sacro- 
sanct. Indubitably, the decision raises 
problems for the FBI. But there seems no 
warrant whatever for Justice Clark’s extravn- 
gant lament in a dissenting opinion that th® 
Court has afforded criminals a Roman holi- 
day for rummaging through confidential in- 
formation as well as vital national secrets- 

The Court has not authorized 
of any sort so far as the FBI's files are con- 
cerned. In prosecuting Clinton E. Jencks 
for filing an allegedly false non-Communist 
affidavit, the Government relied heavily on 
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two witnesses, Harvey Matusow and J. W. 
former Communist Party members and 
agents for the Bureau. These 
Men had made reports to the FBI. For the 
Purpose of impeaching their credibility, the 
defense wanted to determine whether the 
Contents of these reports were consistent 
With the testimony of the witnesses at the 
All that the Supreme Court did was 
to declare that the defense was entitled to 
an order directing the Government to pro- 
Quce for inspection all reports of Matusow 
and Ford in its possession, written and, when 
Orally made, as recorded by the FBI, touching 
events and activities as to which they 
at the trial. This is narrowly and 
Precisely limited. It gives a defendant no 
than he genuinely needs to defend him- 
zelt effectively. 

In some situations, no doubt, the Govern- 
t may feel that, in the interest of na- 
security, confidential reports should 
not be disclosed. It may be n then 
to forgo prosecution. This is a choice which 
Government must face frequently—in 
whether to produce undercover in- 
formants as witnesses in court; in deciding, 
ās in the Coplon case, whether to make pil- 
fered documents public; in deciding whether 
to make available to the defense other rele- 
Vant material which it considers privileged. 
As Judge Learned Hand observed some years 
ago, “The Government must choose; either 
it must leave the transactions in the obscu- 
tity from which a trial will draw them, or it 
expose them fully. Nor does it seem 
to us Possible to draw any une between doc- 
ts whose contents bear directly upon 
criminal transactions, and those which 

May be only indirectly relevant.” 
It is less important to a free people that, 
in Some instances, a criminal may escape 
t than that he should have an 
un ed opportunity for self-defense. 
The frenzied bills which some Members of 
have already introduced, in re- 
®Ponse to the Supreme Court decision, to 
t the confidentiality of FBI reports 
tend to ignore the protection of individual 
Tights which lie at the heart of the American 
of justice. In the last analysis, the 
ce of a fair trial is one of the first 


“ssentials to the security of the United 
States, 


The Cancer War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have expressed to the Senate my views 
t a vastly expanded cancer research 
am, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, is needed for 
urgent solution or ameliora- 
tion of the malevolent threat of cancer. 
long-range program, with assured 
cial support by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is necessary to lend stability 
and continuance to cancer research 
ams. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an able editorial from the Denver Post 
dt June 2, 1957, entitled “The Cancer 

ar,” supporting more intensified effort 

ard unlocking the riddle of cancer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Denver's annual cancer drive is nearing a 
highly successful conclusion, but the ravages 
of the Nation’s No. 2 killer continue un- 
abated. Every 2 minutes some American 
man, woman, or child dies of cancer. 

Denverites will give about $185,000 this 
year to the American Cancer Society (com- 
pared with 163,000 in 1956), and Colorado's 
total contribution will amount to about 
$400,000 (compared with $306,000 last year). 

Nationally, it seems assured that the goal 
of $30 million will be exceeded—but only 
one-fourth of this will go into research. 
The rest will be spent on public and pro- 
fessional education and service, and because 
the patient load is so great only a small 
number of teaching cases can hope for any 
financial assistance. 

To fill the gaping research hole in the ranks 
of the Nation's dedicated cancer fighters, 
Senator NEUBERGER has proposed a $500 mil- 
lion cash program of Federal aid. If this 
seems like a lot of money, reflect a moment: 
We are spending nine times more to prepare 
for a war that may never be fought, while 
the cancer war is already upon us, imperiling 
40 million now-living Americans and doom- 
ing 26 million. 

President Eisenhower's record $72 billion 
peacetime budget actually cuts funds for 
cancer research by 3 percent. Including all 
Federal, State, and voluntary contributions, 
oniy #45 million was spent on cancer re- 
search last year, the cost of one atomic sub- 
marine. 

Senator Neupercer's thesis is that no war 
can be won by a halfhearted, piecemeal, 
year-to-year attack. So he proposes un- 
wavering, long-range medical research pro- 
grams, resolute national offensives on all 
fronts to redouble basic investigation, to re- 
cruit, train and hold an army of scientists, 
and to expand laboratory facilities. The 
cost? Little more than 1 percent of the $45 
billion defense budget. 

Last year Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
in one of a series of bipartisan pleas for 
permanent medical research programs, 
pointed out that the Hoover Commission's 
medical task force crfticized annual medical 
appropriations and recommended 5-year 
block grants so concerted long-range studies 
could be started without fear of an abrupt 
end to financial support. 

Such men as Drs. Leonard A. Scheele, for- 
mer United States Surgeon General, Sidney 
Farber, Harvard cancer specialist, and Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads, director of the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Cancer Institute, all have voiced sup- 
port for federally stabilized long-range can- 
cer programs. 

True, progress has been made in the war 
against cancer. But still only the few most 
promising leads can be pursued in the search 
for a preventive, a cure, or even a palliative, 
because of uncertainty about long-term 
funds, and the incidence of cancer continues 
to rise all over the world. 

Americans have proved we can lick pneu- 
monia and polio, influenza and tuberculosis. 
And we have the scientific potential to lick 
cancer, heart disease and mental illness, too. 
But, as Senator NEUBERGER laments, we still 
lack the necessary determination. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
5 Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, at a banquet of the Maryland 
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Forty and Eight, I had the honor of 
delivering an address on the subject of 
communism. Among those in attend- 
ance were Chef de Chemin de Fer 
Chester Naumowicz, of Silver Spring, 
Maryland’s first national president of 
the Forty and Eight; Charles W. Ardery, 
national secretary; and many patriots 
from all areas of the great Free State of 
Maryland., I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks on that occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY UNITED STATES SENATOR 
Je GLENN BEALL, OF MARYLAND, AT BANQUET 
or LA SOCIETE DES QUARANTE HOMMES ET 
Horr CHEVAUX, LE GRANDE VOITURE DE 
MARYLAND, ON JUNE 1, 1957, IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN HOTEL, BALTIMORE 


Although I am a charter member of the 
American Legion post in my hometown of 
Frostburg, I never had the honor of belong- 
ing to the legion’s famous Forty and Eight. 

I am, however, a member of another body 
in which forty and eight is a rather magical 
number. 

The other group to which I refer is the 
United States Senate, where 48 Senators, 
plus the Vice President, can give political 
control to a party. 

I might mention, in passing, that leaders 
of both parties have been known to settle 
for a forty and eight combination quite 
similar to the one your fine organization 
commemorates, that is; 40 men, who ordin- 
arily would vote in accordance with their 
party's philosophy, and 8 others, who oc- 
casionally might act like mules or jackasses, 


Whenever the newspapers write about the 
Forty and Eight they describe it as the 
legion's fun-loving organization. 

Never permit yourselves to lose that de- 
scription. 

As Joseph Addison, the English poet and 
essayist, once said: 

“If we consider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from laughter, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to depress 
the mind, one would take care not to grow 
too wise for so great a pleasure of life.” 

On the other hand, the members of the 
Forty and Eight and all of their legionnaire 
associates have another essential attribute, 
the ability to recognize when not to laugh. 

This has been demonstrated time and 
again, especially in your determined and 
continuing fight against communism. 

I consider it a privilege to be able to dis- 
cuss that issue with you this evening. 

As all of us know, democracy found a 
home in America when a group of men and 
women decided that they wanted to be free 
individuals instead of unquestioning sub- 
jects of a domineering mother country. 

Today, however, there is a false belief in 
many quarters that we must accept all phi- 
losophies in order to preserve the spirit of 
freedom we have fostered. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

If democracies are to preserve their health, 
they cannot permit the growth of systems 
dedicated to their destruction any more than 
healthy bodies can be allowed to have can- 
cer spread through them. 

That is why we in this country must never 
yield to the false propaganda that our four 
freedoms must embrace all doctrines, in- 
eluding communism. 

Other nations have failed to see that com- 
munism, like a disease, destroys the very 
area in which it is allowed to thrive. 

Some of those areas have died because of 
their mistake. 

Others are desperately ill. 
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Despite this, there are still persons who 
refuse to believe that communism is a threat 
in this country. 

Perhaps these people failed to read a re- 

on the matter which a Senate subcom- 
mittee released about 18 months ago. 

In their report, the Senate investigators 
said: 

“Those who declare that the Communist 
Party is no menace, because its membership 
and voting strength constitute only a frac- 
tion of a percent of the total membership 
and voting strength of major political par- 
ties, are deluding themselves and others." 

Here's the reason why, and again I quote: 

“A party member or sympathizer may be 
an oficial of a labor union with thousands 
of members which can tie up @ given com- 
munity or industry. 

“He may be an unpublicized Government 
official who prepares memorandums on policy 
affecting the entire Nation. 

“He may be an atomic scientist with ac- 
cess to highly secret information vital to 
our security. 

“He may be a writer, a preacher, or a radio 
commentator with a vast audience.” 

“He may be an actor or the descendent 
of some well-known family or the leader of 
a community organization. 

“In each case the individual’s influence 
radiates to ever-widening circles with an 
effect similar to that of a stone thrown into 
a E 

That, in the words of men who have stud- 
fed the issue closely, is why communism is a 
menace. 

It is well to remember these points, and it 
is also extremely important to keep in mind 
that the Communist threat is not always 
pointed at the atomic-energy installation in 
Oak Ridge or at some testing grounds in the 
West. 

In 1951, for instance, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation estimated that Maryland 
alone had 250 Communists and our neigh- 
boring State to the north had 1,441. 

But that was 6 years ago, and the Senate 
report from which I quoted is now a year 
and a half old. 

What, then, 
today? 

When the members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee began their 
recent hearings in Baltimore I contacted 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Director J. 
Edgar Hoover to ask about the current sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Hoover stated, as he previously had 
tione before a congressional committee, that 
there were 17,360 Communists in our coun- 
try at the beginning of this year. 

That is about 14,000 less than there were 
in 1951, but in the remaining group are the 
ones which Mr. Hoover described as the hard 
core. 

These Communists, he emphasized, are as 
cruel and as merciless as their Russian 
masters. 

Our problem, therefore, is twofold. 

In the first place, we must decide what to 
do about the individuals who are accused of 
being Communists but who refuse to answer 
questions about their alleged connections 
with the party. i 

We must also determine how we can best 
continue our fight against subversion under 
today’s laws. 

Let us consider those points one at a time. 

Less than a month ago, just several blocks 
from where we are now assembled, 22 per- 
sons invoked the first and fifth amendments 
in refusing to answer questions about their 
reported Communist activities. 

One of them—a man accused of being the 
head of the Maryland-District of Columbia 
region of the Communist Party—was the 
same fellow who was one of my bitterest 
critics when I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and who later was sent to a 
Federal jail for violation of the Smith Anti- 
Communist Act. 


about the present—now— 
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I mention the fact that this man did every- 
thing he could to defeat me in order to show 
how an individual's personal feelings—in this 
case mine—can become involved in a matter 
such as this. 

That is one reason why, despite our hatred 
of communism, despite our desire to protect 
our own free land, we must be extra careful 
not to allow ourselves to join a sort of 
“mental lynch mob” against those who em- 
ployed the first and fifth amendments in 
their testimony. 

Admittedly, this is an extremely delicate 
issue and the distinctions within it are quite 
narrow. 

Therefore, before we proceed further, let 
us review the law and our philosophy of 
government, 

First, we must remember that every person 
is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. 

Second, the Constitution specifically pro- 
vides that a person is not obliged to testify 
against himself. . 

Third, there is no law which makes it a 
crime merely to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 

And finally, the courts are still testing 
laws passed to make it illegal for a person 
to participate in Communist activities if he 
has full knowledge of the aims of the or- 
ganization. he 

Now, what does all of this mean? 

It means, in the case of the persons named 
as Communists during the recent hearings, 
that these individuals are, at most, only 
suspected of something which itself might or 
might not be illegal. 

The allegations have not been proven. 

The illegality of their reported acts has not 
been established in the courts. 

I am stressing—perhaps overstressing— 
these points because, in our constant fight 
against the menace of subversion, we must 
never inflict unintentional wounds on the 
philosophy of government we are trying so 
zealously to protect. 

On the other hand, what should we do 
about men and women who use the first 
and fifth amendments to refuse comment 
on their alleged Communist connections, 

We must, of course, try to find out what is 
behind the refusal of those individuals to 
cooperate in legitimate investigations, and 
I can assure you that this is being done 
most effectively by numerous experts of your 
Government and the patriotic citizens with 
whom they are working. 

Then, however, we are faced with the 
dilemma which arises from our personal and 
business contacts with those who, in effect, 
have hidden behind the Constitution. 

In most cases this becomes a matter of in- 
dividual decision, and I would like to tell 
you how I, personally, feel. 

Granted that it is the right of any person 
to protect himself from questions about his 
Communist connections by invoking the 
fifth amendment, it is also my right to hold 
such individuais in the utmost contempt, 
and I do so. 

Yes, in keeping with the philosophy which 
underlies our democratic processes, it is our 
duty to respect the right which every man 
has to make certain decisions, even though 
those decisions might have originated within 


the walls of the Kremlin. 


We are not obliged, however, to respect 
the decisions themselyes or the persons who 
make them, 

As I mentioned previously, the distinction 
is quite delicate, but on it rests the future 
of our form of government. 

Before I change the subject, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend pub- 
licly those employers who have taken direct 
action, which they sincerely felt to be justi- 
fied, and have suspended those persons on 
their payroll who refused to cooperate with 
legitimate investigations affecting the se- 
curity of our country. 
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Now, for a few minutes, I would like to 
discuss our day-by-day efforts to head off the 
ever continuing threat of communist in- 
filtration. 

I know full well that most persons feel 
that their lives on farms or in factories Of 
in offices will never cross the paths of sub- 
versives. 

That is exactly the attitude that the Com- 
munists want. 

Then they can move fn and work undef 
the protective cover of public indifference 

Frequently, in such cases, their camou- 
Hage is built around the very idea I 
mentioned, the false belief of many pe 
that they have far more chance of meeting 
@ man from Mars than a Communist. 

Preying on such mistaken attitudes, the 
men who would overthrow our democracy 
masquerade as respectable citizens and dis- 
tribute their false philosophy through varl- 
ous front organizations. 

Suppose, for a minute, that a well-dressed 
man with an honest smile circulated 
through your neighborhood seeking signa” 
tures for a petition being circulated by the 
Maryland Committee for Peace. 

Or suppose a motherly individual re- 
quested the support of you and your neigh- 
bors for the Methodist Federation for Soc 
Action, 

What would be the result? 

Some persons, I'd be willing to bet, would 
go along with the petitioners as readily 85 
they would with a March of Dimes drive. 

But those are just two of the many groups 
that a Senate subcommittee has listed as 
Communist-front organizations. 

The Maryland Committee for Peace might 
have had a noble-sounding title, but the 
peace it sought was a Soviet-brand servi- 
tude. 

Likewise, the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action had nothing to do with any Te 
ligion, and particularly nothing to do wi 
any of the fine churches of Maryland. 

Its only connection with a religion, if that 
word can be used at this time, was its 
with the godless creed that has been pro“ 
moted by the rulers of the Soviet. 

Nevertheless, good, sincere Americans, be- 
lieving that Communist infiltration is con- 
ducted strictly on a cloak-and-dagger 
within the secret agencies of the Govern“ 
ment, added their endorsements to bo 
groups. 

Our task, therefore, becomes clear. 

We must maintain a strict, unrelenting 
vigilance. 

We must guard against the men wh? 
pledge allegiance to our flag with their right 
hands while stealing the secrets of our 5° 
curity with their left. 

Remember, the wall of defense Installa- 
tions which protects our shores cannot pro- 
fect us from such conspirators. 

They work within the walls. 1 

Our most advanced weapons are ineffectua 
in these cases, for the enemy is looking over 
our shoulders as we prepare to fire. 

I repeat, therefore, that our major defense 
Is vigilance. 

More than that, though, we must step UP 
our offensive in the fight. 

One of our Nation's greatest troubles to 
day, I think, is that we are beginning to de- 
velop a listless attitude toward good old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

Don't be ashamed of your feelings. 

Wave the flag. 

Sing the national anthem. 

I know it seems unnecessary to say these 
things to Legionnaires, but I would rather 
repeat them too often than take a chance on 
missing one individual who might profit bY 
my remarks. 

Now, in closing, I would like to express MY 
personal thanks to you fellow Marylanders. 
who, as good Americans and good Legion- 
naires, have been doing so much to 
the strength of our Nation. 

Keep up the excellent work, 
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Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Thos. E. Martin, of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, June 2, I was accorded the 
r of delivering the commencement 
at the commencement exercises 
of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 
I ask’ unanimous consent that the ad- 
Gress delivered by me be printed in the 
pendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
FUTURE, OPPORTUNITY, AND RESPONSIBIL- 
Iry OF THE EDUCATED AMERICAN 


(Address by Senator THOMAS E. MARTIN at 
the commencement exercises, Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, Iowa, June 2, 1957, 2 p. m.) 
The educated American is up against every- 

thing the free world is up against in this 

nd half of the 20th century, only more so. 
This makes the role of the graduates of 

Parsons College and the role of the graduates 

Qf other institutions of learning everywhere 

Our country one that is touched with a 

Proud but a fearful destiny. 

e is a burden of responsibility upon 
ig generation of Americans. This burden 
need by the promise of a full and an 
ample life, rich in the realizatlon—actually— 

PF aac dreams. No people in all the ages 
ve ever had the state of wellbeing, the 

national and individual dignity, that cloak 

2 as you leave this, your alma mater, for 

great world in front of you. 
d no previous generation in all the an- 
of history was ever confronted by & 

Beater peril. 

It is in this context that I ask you to 

qruluate your career that stands before-you 

d relate these coming years to the story 
Man since the beginning of time. 

t us ask ourselves—Is this generation 

t y unique in terms of the problems that 

ce it? Or is this term, this word unique, 

ly the text that invests. every com- 
ent address? 
As I see it the answer is that every age is 
Course unique in some form. 
wan the days of early Christianity the issue 
has between God and Caesar, an issue that 
a strikingly identical parallel today. 
ier the days of Columbus there was the 
Withi 
Ral 


of bringing whole new continents 
m the compass of contemporary civili- 


the question of a small group of Ameri- 
Colonies seeking freedom and inde- 

Pendence trom an oppressive tyranny. 
are are the immediate beneficiaries of the 
t credible success of these incredible yen- 
The Civil War raised the question—and 
nat it—whether this Nation or any 
fon conceived in liberty and dedicated 
the proposition that all men are created 

al © can long endure. 

World War I and World War II presented 
9 tests to mankind of certain funda- 
8 tenets of civilization, and of govern- 


on the latter part of the 18th century there 
Can 


Today the issue I firmly believe is clearer 
pat it ever has been, for the world of this 
the enon stands clearly divided between 

Slave and the free. It is the collateral 
issues that are complex. 
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There is nothing unique in this primary 
issue—except possibly its greater clarity 
since the days of the Old Testament. 

But there is this about your generation 
that is unique—our age is more extraordi- 
nary than any comparable period of the past 
because what is done anywhere on earth en- 
gulfs the whole planet whether it is the 
development and use of penicillin, nuclear 
fission, or the question of what ships may 
or may not pass through the Suez Canal. 

This time in which we live presents the 
whole race of man on this earth and every- 
where in it with certain basic questions. 

The first question is whether man, under 
God, wants to be governed by himself or 
whether, without God, he will submit to the 
tyranny of dictatorship and the erasure of 
his own personality and the elimination of 
the dignity of the individual 

The second question is whether man has 
the intelligence to recognize that a democ- 
racy or a republic sincerely means govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, or whether 
he can indeed be deceived into believing 
that a Soviet despotism is a people's democ- 
racy, and whether he can be blinded to the 
omnipresent fact that communism is a dic- 
tatorship of deceit. 

Unless this generation of graduates of 
Parsons Collége and kindred institutions 
knows, recognizes, and acts upon its role in 
this unique crystallization of the issue of 
the centuries, then this much of the victory 
is lost to the free world. 

The Napoleonic wars were fought without 
our participation. A 

The Civil War was fought without Europe's 
participation. 

We know now that wars like these can 
never again be localized, or isolated, or con- 
tained. z 

Thus, your generation of Americans is 
unique in that your horizons, as of this 
moment, cover this entire planet and may, 
before long, be obliged to reach into stellar 


ce. 

All this represents uniqueness indeed on 
a canvas so sweeping, so enormous, so total, 
it engulfs not only all of mankind, but it 
carries with it the question of whether 
there fs to be a future at all, the question 
of whether man is so limited in his capac- 
ity to manage himself that he will use the 
power that is now his to destroy forever all 
life on this planet. 

Your generation is unique because until 
this hour man has never been presented 
with so vast and so final a decision. 

The burden of my message to you today 
is that you are the recipients of the richest 
fruits our civilization has within its gift, 
and that as the custodians of this intel- 
lectual and spiritual wealth there rests upon 
you precisely a certain concentration of re- 
sponsibility. , 

All Americans are involved in the issues, 
the educated, the near-educated, and the 
uneducated, and all, in a democracy, have 
a voice. But democracy has never denied 
the principle of leadership under law. The 
educated men and women of America con- 
stitute certainly a selected fragment of man- 
kind towards whom, in the first instance, 
the mass of Americans will look for guid- 
ance, so that when the decision is made by 
all of us, we shall have taken counsel prop- 
erly and duly with those among us who 
are presumably, the better trained and the 
best informed. 

What I plead for is not a priesthood of 
the educated. What I plead for is the serv- 
ice of the dedicated. 

The United States has a right to expect 
that its educated citizens will serve as an 
echelon of enlightenment on all local, State, 
national, and international issues that con- 
front a Government such as ours. This is 
not to be construed to mean that I expect 
that we shall have Government by college 
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graduates per se. It is of the nature of 
the intellect to be controversial and prob- 
ing. Men who think never conform to a 
single pattern. It is the contest of ideas 
that gives democracy its strength. But feed- 
ing the contest we want knowledge and not 
prejudice. It is at this juncture that edu- 
cation plays its most magnificent role, 

Thomas Jefferson put it this way: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
from them, but to inform their discretion by 
education.” 

Having quoted a distinguished Democrat, 
permit me to quote an equally distinguished 
American whose thinking constitutes, I be- 
lieve, the foundation of the Republican Party 
of today. Alexander Hamilton put it this 
way: 

“A representative democracy, where the 
right of election is well secured and regu- 
lated, and the exercise of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary authorities is vested 
in selected persons, chosen really and not 
nominally by the people, will, in my opinion, 
be most likely to be happy, regular, and 
durable.” 

Here are two men, among the greatest po- 
litical scientists this Nation has produced, 
political opposites, yet agreed on the basic 
tenet that the best democracy is, of cuorse, 
an informed democracy. Woodrow Wilson 
has insisted that “the informing function of 
Congress should be preferred even to its legis- 
lation function.” 

One of the dangers of our time, and there- 
fore pregnant with threats to the republican 
form of government and the free world, is the 
weariness of the average voter with the prob- 
lems of the day. This weariness may better 
be described as a boredom derived in the first 
instance from the complexity of the issues 
collateral to the struggle between the free 
and the Communist world. The weariness 
may have deep psychological roots in two 
World Wars and Korea. If so, it is the youth 
now coming up, and the educated youth 
more directly, to which I am now addressing 
myself, that, it seems to me, must take up 
the slack. 

The workload of knowledge about public 
affairs with which a self-governing people 
must burden itself is more considerable and 
more complicated in detail than it ever has 
been in the life of nations, It goes to the 
very heart of representative government and 
the effectiveness of its operation. In a re- 
publican form of government like our own 
we must have representatives of the people, 
not delegates. When I speak in the Senate 


“of the United States my voice is only as 


good as the constituency I represent. Once 
a Senator or a Representative is obliged to 
think of himself as a delegate whose think- 
ing bears no relation to the thinking back 
home, or whose constituency is too wearied 
or preoccupied to think of public affairs, 
then we have arrived at the beginning of 
the end of free government. 

If we are to persist successfully in this 
extraordinary phenomenon of government 
where 170 million people are actually gov- 
erned by themselves (for civilization as we 
know it hangs upon our survival) then the 
duty for the electorate to be informed, to 
yote and act on their information and their 
convictions, is not only sacred in the most 
exalted meaning of the term, but it is in- 
dispensable. Either we know or we cease to 
be citizens. This means that the man in the 
street must have some understanding of a 
$71.8 billion budget? ‘True, yesterday it was 
Korea, then Formosa, now the Middle East. 
But if we know, as we must, that civiliza- 
tion for a certainty, and perhaps all life on 
this planet rests in the balance, then how 
can we fail to participate in the government 
which must make the decision and which is 
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founded on the idea of the people's par- 
ticipation? It is not only up to us here in 
Iowa, to know the difference between fixed 
and flexible price support, but it is up to the 
agriculturally withdrawn folk in the canyons 
of Manhattan also to know their respective 
mean We are all citizens of the same 
nation, and again unless we recognize our 
close interrelationship we stand on the 
doorstep of doom. It is not enough that 
we know the Monroe Doctrine, like some- 
thing learned by rote in grammar school. 

We must know the Truman doctrine and 
what it did and we must know the Eisen- 
hower doctrine in favor of which I voted. 
We should look to see what it is doing now 
to stop dead in its tracks a communism that 
has its Red tentacles over one-fourth of the 


world’s surface and one-third of the earth's” 


population. 

Nor am I one of those who is altogether 
convinced that the brain of the electorate is 
too tired to be informed. We are gifted with 
an immense and an extremely competent 
system of private communication, instan- 
taneous, free as communications haye never 
been free in the history of civilization, and 
richly endowed not only with talent, but 
with resources and overwhelming technical 
proficiency. This communication comes to 
us by voice, in print, in pictorial form, and 
by television and recordings, newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, trade journals, and 
radio. It is of the very heart-stuff that de- 
mocracy and the republican form of gov- 
ernment is made. Thus the educated men 
and women of today, the graduates of Par- 
sons College, have at their hands, created for 
them, a vast arsenal of communication to 
be used by them as a tool for the dissemina- 
tion of the ideas that make up the genius of 
America. If our regional arrangements, 
NATO or SEATO or the Baghdad Pact, call 
for clarification to the general public, is it 
too much to expect that, in the interest of 
representative government, you will help to 
inform your fellow citizens? Is it too much 
to expect that, your training having made 
you intellectually more accessible to under- 
standing of the problems that shake the 
world, you will now serve as the interpreters 
and the explainers of the complex? — 

For we are living in an age when the func- 
tion of the Congress to inform the people 
must have reenforcement. If the repre- 
sentative process is to work so that the liaison 
between the Members of the Senate and the 
House, and the people, is close and constant 
and fluidly informative, then our system of 
Government under its present burdens must 
look to you for participation. I argue that 
this participation must of necessity be far 
more intense from your group, the educated 
American, than from any other, short of the 
Members of Congress themselves. My faith 
in the electorate’s eagerness to know, as dis- 
tinguished from their alleged weariness with 
public affairs, has its concrete testimony 


in a questionnaire I have composed and 


mailed from Washington each year for the 
past 8 years to people in this State. 


My purpose in sending out a list of some 
36 highly significant questions about con- 
temporaneous events and trends, legislative 
propositions and issues, was as much to 
widen the range of public interest in these 
issues, as to determine public reaction to 
them in Iowa. Out of more than 41,000 
questionnaires this year, I got no less than 
6,256 replies, many of them indicating the 
wealth of discussion the questionnaires pre- 
cipitated among farmers, laboring people, 
businessmen, the professions, the white- 
collar category, women’s groups, and others. 
More than half wrote me highly informative 
and illuminating letters along with their 
questionnaires. Nothing than I can recall 
in my public life has helped so much to 
establish the close contact I seek with the 
people of my State so that my action in 
Federal affairs may be invested with the 
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thinking, the support, the cooperation of 
the people whose representative I am in the 
Senate of the United States. 

That is how I see one function of my role 
in the Senate of the United States. 

When I speak of the obligation of the edu- 
cated American to the representative form 
of government, I am not speaking in merely 
ideological equations. I speak, rather in 
terms of contractual commitments. Our 
universities and colleges are State supported, 
in many instances tax exempt, privately and 
publicly endowed. Parsons College, as you 
know, gets its financial backing from its 
endowment income, from gifts from the town 
of Fairfield, the alumni of the college, the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
and the Presbyterian Synod of Iowa, the 
trustees of the college, corporations, and 
other friends of the institution. Campaigns 
are now afoot to augment the facilities of 
this institution, and I hope these efforts 
receive the wide and wholehearted support 
they certainly ‘have earned for themselves. 
But my point is that all this combined com- 
munal effort to provide higher education for 
our youth must call forth a concomitant 
response wholly independent of one's concen- 
tration upon the advancement of one's own 
career. 

I note, from a survey of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, that present pri- 
vate giving falls $600 million short of meet- 
ing the rockbottom annual needs of the 
Nation's nearly 1,900 colleges and universi- 
ties during the next decade. It has been 
estimated that it will cost the average Amer- 
ican college and university $1,000 a year in 
the near future to educate each student. 
It is possible that enrollments will reach 
well beyond 6 million in 1970, I am in- 
formed that this will bring the total an- 
nual educational bill to $10 billion or more, 
These figures do not take into account the 
need for additional buildings. It is not my 
point here to go into the situation of pri- 
vately controlled as against publicly con- 
trolled institutions of learning. The prod- 
ucts or graduates of both owe something 
to the community whose substance provides 
them their training and their learning. Cer- 
tainly, in the case of Parsons College, it pro- 
vides them the strengthening of their spirit- 
ual and moral background. 

But consider what a force rests behind 
democratic and representative government 
in a republic like ours if we could depend 
for our first line of intellectual defense, of 
missionary effort, of communication of the 
problems and ideals that concern us, upon 
the more than 3 million students enrolled 
in 1956-57 in our institutions of higher 
education in Continental United States. 
Next year, 1957-58, this enrollment will be 
3,450,000. By 1970 it will, as I said, be well 
over 634 million. We are, incidentally, 
proud that standards today are higher than 
in the past. 

Ten billion dollars for the cost of higher 
education in the United States is no crite- 
rion by which to evaluate the inspirational 
and moral values instilled in the minds and 
hearts of four, five, or six millions of Ameri- 
can youth. But it does indicate in at least 
one concrete form the measure of the bur- 
den. There is the element of selection. 
Youth admitted to certain of our institutions 
of learning and receiving their benefits con- 
stitute a properly and correctly favored 
group in our seciety. Inherent in this fact 
is a reciprocal contract that has profound 
meaning both for the individual student 
and for the country. Here is the force upon 
which the Nation must depend to help over- 
come the appalling statistic that almost 
half of our citizens do not vote. In the 
light of the average the citizens of the State 
of Iowa emerge well ahead of the rest of the 
country in their sense of political responsi- 
bility. The show that while 
throughout the Nation the average of citi- 
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zens of voting age who went to the polls in 
the 1956 presidential year was only 60.4 per- 
cent. In Iowa it was 74.1 percent. 

Iowa was 6th among the 48 States. Our 
74.1 percent was bested by Idaho with 773 
percent, Connecticut with 76.6 percent, Utah 
with 76.1 percent, Massachusetts with 753 
percent, and New Hampshire with 75.2 per- 
cent. What these figures prove is that Iowa 
might do better but it proves also that our 
State is well toward the top and this is some“ 
thing of which we may be reasonably proud. 
I like to think that the influence of institu- 
tions like Parsons College is a contributor 
to this exemplary record. 

Finally, in seeking citizenship participa- 
tion in representative government let us 
remember that election or appointment to 
office is perhaps the highest and the mi 
direct of all forms of service. I-do not hold 
the opinion by any manner of means that a 
college graduate is ipso facto an ideal legis- 
lator or the perfect public servant. But in & 
definitely preponderant number of cases it 
it surely an asset, Easily the heavier pro- 
portion of Members of Congress have been. 
touched by the advantages of some kind 
collegiate training. The technical age that 
confronts us with petrochemicals, plastics, 
antibiotics, radioisotopes, nuclear energy: 
electronics, nucleonics, and automation, 15 
reaching out for the trained mind with an 
almost savage desperation, 

The geopolitical age that confronts us de- 
mands a new dimension in statesmanship- 
It is possible to travel now between New 
York and Paris faster than it was possible 
30 years ago to travel between Boston and 
New York by motor. Overall the issue befor® 
mankind—whether the immediate problem 
is civil rights or Taft-Hartley, or Suez, or 
Foreign aid, or aid to education, or Fed 
authority over the money structure—is & 
moral one. Your fellow citizens will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reevaluate you 5. 
10, 20, 30 years from now. In the utlimaté 
the tabulation of your contribution to yours 
self, your community, your Nation, your 
family, your alma mater, will be a m 
tabulation. 

If you take away with you from Parsons 
College the powerful Presbyterian precepts 
that do so much to mold character, you 
be found in the coming years, to the limit of 
your capacity, performing services in every 
aspect of life, that will keep your country 
strong and free and that will put the under- 
pinnings of moral might and righteousness 
beneath what is today a badly shaken world. 


I give ypu my salute and I wish you 
X 
Freight Absorption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OP UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
of us who live in the West and Far West 
are keenly aware of the economic fact 
that our industry can neither prosper nor 
survive without the competitive oppor- 
tunity of selling our manufactured goods 
in the consuming markets to the East. 
The right to absorb, freight—that is, to 
meet the competitive lower prices of more 
favorably located sellers—is indispen- 
sable to our right to compete in the East- 
ern markets. 

Necessarily, therefore, sugar-beet 
farmers in the West have been deeply 
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i 
Concerned over the possible impact on 
freight absorption of pending legislation 
to restrict the right of sellers to meet 
lower prices of their competitors. 


I have received correspondence from 
the Executive Secretary of the National 
Growers Federation, made up of 19 
local associations, of sugar-beet farmers 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Mtana, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, California, Kansas, Ne- 
„and Wyoming. He expresses his 
deep concern and confusion over the ap- 
Plication of S. 11 to freight absorption. 
He asks my help in straightening out 
the conflicting views given him on this 
Subject, and in my effort to do so I wel- 
any possible assistance. Particu- 
larly, I hope that any report of the Com- 
Mittee on the Judiciary will fully explain 
Whether freight absorption is outside the 
Visions of S. 11 or whether it is not 
different than any other price re- 
duction, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a letter from 
Richard W. Blake to the chairman of the 

Udiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, dated May 16, 1957, and 
the chairman's letter of April 8, 1957, to 
Mr, Blake, both of which letters were sent 

Me by Mr. Blake. 

ere being no objection, the corre- 
was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr, Ricuarp W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation, Greeley, Colo. 
the Mr. Brax: I am very glad to have 
to Opportunity of giving you my reaction 
your statement with regard to S. 11. 
I believe that I understand from what you 
is Others have said that freight absorption 
essential in selling beet sugar.. The hear- 
al on S. 11 have made it clear that freight 
in tion is but a name for lowering prices 
in & given area in order to be competitive 
that area. Such being the case, S. 11 
the effect freight absorption precisely in 
Same manner as it would any other low- 
of price to meet competition, that is to 
Say, in the absence of conspiracy, and when 
on an individual basis, such lowering of 
ces could continue so long as there was 
such a discrimination between com- 
g customers as would probably lessen 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
I have emphasized the words “between 
ting customers” because in the cam- 
Paign conducted by some manufacturing in- 
terests it has been stated over and over again 
t the lower price would have to be made 
ghout the entire country or among all 
ers. Such is not the purpose or effect 
of S. 11. 
* Seemed to me as I read your statement 
1 at your opposition might have stemmed 
rom the misconception of the purpose and 
sone of the bill which I have tried to correct 
e 


APRIL 8, 1957. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 


Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
BENATOR KEFAUVER: I appreciate very 
much your letter of April 8, 1957, but I must 


May 16, 1957, 
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say that it leaves me even more confused 
about S. 11 than I had been previously. 

I assume you have now changed your mind 
about the application of this legislation to 
freight absorption. Your letter of April 8 
says that freight absorption is but a name 
for lowering prices in a given area, and pre- 
sumably S. 11 would affect freight absorp- 
tion in the same way it affects any other 
pricing practice. However, during the hear- 
ings last year you said several times that 
freight absorption would not be in any way 
affected by the enactment of S. 11; see for 
example, page 7, first paragraph, and page 
252 of the 1956 Senate hearings on S. 11. 

Our concern is over the propriety of ab- 
sorbing freight to distant markets in order 
to meet prices already lawfully available 
to customers in those markets from more 
favorably located buyers. You say that this 
would be lawful under your bill as long as 
it would not properly lessen competition; 
but we cannot understand when such a 
competitive pricing practice would ever 
lessen competition. It would seem to me 
that this practice merely permits additional 
sellers to compete in the market and, when 
it is done individually in order to meet 
prices already lawfully available to the 
buyer, it could never lessen competition, 
Therefore, I cannot understand what situa- 
tions your bill is intended to make unlawful 
with regard to the competitive practice of 
freight absorption. z 

Your letter then underlines for emphasis 
“between competing customers” and sug- 
gests that price discrimination is unlawful 
only when it is between competing custom- 
ers. After rereading your bill several times 
I do not find the phrase “between competing 
customers” in the bill; and even if it were 
included I do not see any indication of 
how we can ever determine when customers 
in Chicago are in competition with cus- 
tomers in, say, Kansas City. 

There are many cases holding price dis- 
crimination is unlawful in the absence of 
injury to competing customers, and as you 
probably know in the Corn Products case 
the Commission found that candy manufac- 
turers in Chicago were in competition with 
candy manufacturers in Kansas City. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation, 


Installment Sales Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
recently paid tribute to one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding sales finance insti- 
tutions which, I am exceptionally 
pleased to say, has its home office in the 
great Free State of Maryland. The re- 
cipient of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association’s honors was the 
Commercial Credit Co., which on last 
May 31 observed the 45th anniversary of 
its founding. Coincidental with this 
memorable occasion was the 10 mil- 
lionth financing of a motor vehicle by 
Commercial Credit. In recognition of 
these events I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the appendix of the 
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Record a statement on behalf of my- 
self and my colleague from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INSTALLMENT SALES CREDIT 


Installment sales credit has been a large 
factor in the growth of the American econ- 
omy during the last two generations. In rec- 
ognition of the accomplishments which this 
section of American business has made I 
wish to commend those who contributed 
toward its development. 

One of the institutions which played a 
major part in the growth and development 
of installment sales credit was founded on 
May 31, 1912, by Alexander E. Duncan, an 
industrious and foresighted young man from 
the State of Kentucky, who knew that Amer- 
ican business was ready to expand with 
great growth. To assist in bringing about 
this development a new kind of financing 
was necessary. Accordingly he founded 
Commercial Credit Co. in Baltimore, Md., 
with a total invested capital of $300,000. 
This beginning marked a new era in financ- 
ing manfffacturers and wholesalers which 
was to demonstrate its utility to the Amer- 
ican economy so that today this financing 
plan has broadened its services and its ap- 
plications to the point where it is now 
internationally accepted and represents bil- 
lions of dollars in advances. 

Until 1916 this company confined its bus- 
iness to this commercial financing. How- 
ever, in that year it expanded its operations 
and became one of the first companies to 
finance the retail purchase of an automobile 
for a customer, In 1922 Commercial Credit 
acquired the majority of the capital stock 
of Continental Guaranty Corp., of New York, 
formerly Guaranty Securities Corp., the 
granddaddy of all the automobile finance 
companies, 

Acquisition of this company broadened 
Commercial Credit Co.’s operations to where 
it became national inscope. Commercial 
Credit was now handling both the retail and 
wholesale financing of new cars for the 
motor dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. The manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, machinery, and equipment, 
having studied the merchandising success of 
this installment plan, requested from Com- 
mercial Credit Co. and received, a similar 
program to finance the distribution and sale 
of such articles through distributors and 
dealers. 

Commercial Credit Co. grew rapidly and 
in 1929 its business had skyrocketed to al- 
most 50 times the amount of business done 
in its first year. But even during the de- 
pression years that followed the company 
sought to expand its facilities to better serv- 
ice American industry. In 1933 it acquired 
one of the best known and oldest of the fac- 
toring houses, Textile Banking Co., Inc., of 
New York. In 1935, it acquired a second fac- 
toring company, Edmund Wright Ginsberg 
Coporation of New York. 

In 1936 the company purchased American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
thereby broadening the services of New York 
industry through the issuance of credit in- 
surance to protect manufacturers and 
wholesalers against losses on open accounts. 

From the beginning of installment sales of 
automobiles it had been the custom of the 
industry to require that cars be insured 
against the hazards of fire and theft and, as 
traffic hazards increased, also against damage 
from collision. Commercial Credit Co. ex- 
perienced endless difficulties maintaining a 
mutually satisfactory connection with inde- 
pendent insurance companies in connection 
with the protection of and service to its cus- 
tomers. The company came to the conclu- 
sion that only by ownership of the insurance 
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company could continuous and satisfactory 
service be rendered. Accordingly, in 1939, the 
company ventured further into the insurance 
field by creating Calvert Fire Insurance Co. 
to write physical damage insurance on auto- 
mobiles and other articles usually sold on 
the timepayment basis. In 1946, it further 
broadened the insurance facilities it offered 
by creating American Health Insurance Co. 
to write group health and accident insurance. 

During 1941 the gross volume of receivables 
acquired by this company for the first time 
amounted to over a billion dollars. Certainly 
an indication of its service to American in- 
dustry and the American consumer. 

The war years that followed thrust upon 
the company new problems. First, how could 
a finance company make a contribution to 
the war effort? Second. how could it employ 
its available resources so that when victory 
was achieved the company could resume its 
role as one of the Nation's great financing 
houses, prepared once more to contribute its 
strength to the resumption of our way of 
life. The management, therefore, prepared 
a program looking to the purchase of manu- 
facturing companies where its capital could 
increase their productivity and thus it ac- 
quired a number of manufact com- 
panies which produced bombs, shells, pyro- 
technics, gun mounts and special purpose 
machinery. This was an extra de- 
parture for a finance company, but the fact 
is that these manufacturing companies made 
a notable contribution to America's produc- 
tive efforts during the war. 

Today Commercial Credit Co. is one of 
the largest sales financing institutions in the 
world with capital and surplus in excess of 
$200 million and a broad financing program 
that serves all elements of our national 
economy. Today the company and its sub- 
sidiaries employ more than 13,000 employees 
in over 400 offices and plants throughout 
North America. 

Commercial Credit Co. now has over $1,400 
million in total resources and it has paid 
out to its preferred and common stockhold- 
ers an excess of $220 million in dividends, 
The annual volume of its finance subsidi- 
aries exceeds $3 billion, net sales of its 
manufacturing affiliates are in excess of $100 
million, and the earned premiums of its in- 
surance subsidiaries exceed $30 million. 

The National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion in recognition of the 45th anniversary 
of the founding of Commercial Credit Co. 
directed the following statement to E. C. 
Wareheim, chairman of the board: 

“In expressing congratulations to Com- 
‘mercial Credit Co. upon occasion of its 45th 
anniversary as a sales finance institution, 
the National Automobile Dealers Association 
pays sincere tribute to the important con- 
tribution made to the retail automobile in- 
dustry and to the car buying public by 
finance companies. 

“Probably no single factor has been so 
vital to the mass production and sale of 
automobiles as has been the development 
of installment credit as it is made available 
to purchasers of automobiles. Commercial 
Credit Co.’s important role in automobile 
financing is pointed up dramatically at this 
time by its financing of the 10 millionth 
motor vehicle. 

“On behalf of franchised new car dealers, 
through whom your sales financing service 
is carried on exclysively, National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association extends to Com- 
mercial Credit Co. its best wishes for con- 
tinued growth and progress.” 

I feel that these remarks are most appro- 
priate because they briefly summarize the 
contribution which this organization has 
made to the betterment of the American 
way of life. 
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Address by Ngo Dinh Diem, President of 
the Republic of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have received a copy of an address which 
His Excellency Ngo Dinh Diem, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Vietnam, deliv- 
ered before the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry in 
New York City on May 14. The address 
deals primarily with economic conditions 
in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or His EXCELLENCY Nco DINH DIEM, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, BE- 
FORE THE FAR EAST-AMERICA COUNCIL OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Hore, May 14, 1957 


Ladies and gentlemen, during the last few 
days I have had many occasions to talk about 
the political problems that have -plagued 
Vietnam in the recent past, and of the prog- 
ress we have made in solving them. I am 
happy to be able to speak today of our eco- 
nomic problems which are of such great im- 
portance for our future. I am particularly 
pleased that I can talk about these problems 
to you, who, by virtue of your position in 
the world of business, are best able to under- 
stand why we must solve these problems if 
we are to survive. 

In the Asia of today, no major question 
of politics can be solved unless the inherited 
economic and social conditions are overcome. 
We must raise the living standard of the 
masses. To enable the masses to buy more 
and live better is for us not only an end in 
itself; it is also a means to spark the indus- 
trialization of our country, and thus to en- 
able Vietnam to remain both independent 
and free. 

During my stay in your country as a po- 
litical exile a few years ago, I was constantly 
reminded by friends and well-wishers that 
Americans—and particularly you American 
businessmen—are practical people. I was 
told that if I wanted to be of use to my peo- 
ple, I should talk to Americans from a 
commonsense, practical point of view. 

Now I have come back to do just that. 
And I believe that it comes easily to me as a 
Vietnamese. My Vietnamese ancestors were 
practical and constructive people. They 
were never under the compulsion of their 
rulers to build the wasteful, gigantic monu- 
ments that have so often been the economic 
ruin of great peoples. Historically, there was 
never an excessive centralization of power in 
our country to enable conscription of labor- 
power for such monuments. Thus, my peo- 
ple remain what they have been since the 
dawn of recorded history, hard-working, pro- 
ductive, always tilling their rice fields, and 
harnessing the rivers. 

I wanted to make this point because it ex- 
Plains why I shall not present you today 
with any grandiose program for rapid eco- 
nomic progress based on dogmatic and 
theoretical views. Our people have had, in 
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the short time since the Geneya agreements 
surrendered half of our country to the Com 
munists, a revealing display of what Commu- 
nist dogmatism can mean. Vietnam above 
the 17th parallel has witnessed starvation: 
exploitation, and misery. The Communists 
have created such suffering and chaos that 
our fellow countrymen in the north have 
openly rebelled. 

But exploitation and economic misery were 
known to Vietnam long and before the Indo- 
china War. The 10 years of war between th® 
French colonial government and the Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh further impoveris 
the country. In the north, the Commun 
leadership adopted a scorched earth policy: 
Between their destruction and the havoc 
wrought by the actual fighting, indus 
plants were demolished, the handicrafts de- 
teriorated, communications were wrecked: 
rice mills were dismantled, our livestock re- 
duced, and even the irrigation systems 
allowed to fall into disuse. Only 20 per- 
cent of the prewar river transport, so im 
portant to marketing our rice crop, remained, 
when the fighting finally ended. 

Another great economic problem, one that 
resulted from the insecurity in the country 
side was the movement of masses of rice 
farmers into the cities. There they cea 
to be producers in the economy, becoming 
instead part of the swollen layer of middle- 
men which lived off the artificial economy 
that grew up during the war and around the 
French expeditionary force. 

For the south, partition brought in- 
numerable extra difficulties. Vietnam's 
is located north of the 17th parallel, as are 
most of its mineral resources, such as iron 
copper, tin, zinc, and . What was 
left of our little-developed industry—cement, 
glass, paper, and textiles—also remain 
mostly in Communist hands. Our problems 
were intensified when fear of Communist 
tyranny forced almost 1 million refugees t9 
fiee their ancestral homes in the north 
seek the protection of our Government in 
the south. 

During the first-year after the Genev® 
Conference, the economic picture was dark. 
but the political crisis was even worse. We 
had to fight the defeatism engendered by the 
fact that we were threatened by the power 
ful army of the north, ready to engulf us. 
In the south itself we were threatened 
the petty local tyrannies that had grown UP 
during the 10 years of war, the so-called sects 
The supression of these states-within-tbe 
state was as necessary for economic p: 
as for political stability. 

It took over 2 year to overcome these initial 
political difficulties. We are aware of 
fact that our political consolidation wo 
not have been possible without the generous 
and timely aid of the United States, w 
carried us through our great crisis af ter 
Geneva. Since Geneva, United States aid to 
Vietnam has averaged some $250 million * 
year. We in Vietnam believe that no Amer” 
ican taxpayer need regret these expenditure 
and that this investment has been wisely 
made. Let me strike à balance sheet and 
show you what your aid has produced. 

It has saved us from the disaster of an 
inflation that would have wrecked our erip- 
pled economy. And it has enabled us to 
build up an army of 10 divisions, one of the 
best in Asia according to competent prof es- 
sional observers. As a consequence we sue: 
cessfully held two free elections, proclain’ 
our country a republic, and promulgated 3 
constitution that gave us our first National 
Assembly. Vietnam is now one of the m 
stable countries in all of Asia, 

With the phase of political consolidation 
completed, we were at last in a position 
turn our attention to our economies and 507 
cial problems, 
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In the field of agriculture we have already 
made long strides. Our program of land re- 
form is being judiciously carried out. We 
have already transferred a good deal of land 
to landless farmers. It is the conviction of 
my government that the individual farmer 
must own the land he cultivates. With this 
Program we meet the false claims of land re- 
form by the Communists. We give the farm- 
ers land, and we do it without the inhuman 
techniques of compulsion and confiscation. 

We are steadily increasing the surface of 
Our cultivable land, by regaining rice fields 
that had been abandoned, by opening up 
the Plains des Jones for cultivation, and by 
Winning for agriculture the vast undeveloped 
territories of our richer regions. This work, 
Which is being done largely by the refugees 
from the north, will bring Vietnam back on 
the world rice market; and mounting exports 

reduce our present national deficit. 
We are also beginning to tap the wealth of 
dur forests, to increase our livestock, and 
to revive our old handicrafts and village in- 
dustries. Our money is stabilized, and our 
Policy in regard to prices has proven to be 
sound. 

In increasing our rice erop and developing 
other products of the land such as rubber, 
Coffee, and tea, we pursue a twofold aim. 

growing agricultural wealth will also 

ulate the growth of the industries which 
We believe to be suitable for our country, 
Necessary for our economy, and indispens- 
ae for the preservation of our independ- 
nee. 

Our own means, however, are quite insuffi- 
Clent to give us a good start. We can make 
little progress in industrialization without 
the development of our hydraulic resources, 

improvement of our roads and railroads, 
the creation of a modern system of commu- 
nications, and the training of business execu- 
tives, technicians, and qualified workers. 
this we again need help, both interna- 
tional and American. Some we have already 
Teceived, as for instance from the group of 
United Nations experts headed by Professor 
ich, and in particular from the Michi- 
gan State University team under Professor 
Fishel, who have been working with our own 
experts for several years. I want here to pay 
tribute to the outstanding work of the ex- 
Perts and technicians sent us by your Goy- 
ernment under the ICA The 
USOM in Vietnam under the direction of 
Mr, Leland Barrows has been a persistently 
Constructive force working closely with us 
the achievement of mutually beneficial 
economic objectives. We hope soon to set 
Up a group of long-term advisers for our 
Government, perhaps with the help of one of 
your foundations interested in the problems 
ot economic development of Asia. And we 
also hope that we can get the advice of some 
ot your management consulting firms. 

Our country needs industries. It is a re- 
Sult of colonialism, that we are merely a 
Producer of raw materials, and forced to im- 
Port all finished goods.. Economic survival 
requires that we break this colonial pattern. 
We do not aim at self-sufficiency, nor do we 
Plan to build major capital goods indus- 
tries in the near future. For the present, 
We plan on a gradual industrialization pro- 
Bram consistent with our needs and capaci- 
ties. Our present major industrial under- 
taking will be the development of our un- 
Used but excellent hydroelectric potential 
and we hope to do this as a joint under- 
taking between Government capital, foreign 
Private advisers, and private companies on 
the basis of open bidding. Otherwise our 
Program of industrialization is a modest one, 
adapted to our resources and needs. We aim 
&t producing some textiles, sugar, cement, 
Paper, glass, and plastics. Together with 
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some other plants producing goods for daily 
use, this would, for the time being, be the 
core of our industrialization plan. 

If you ask me whether our aim is a di- 
rected economy or a completely laissez faire 
doctrine, whether it is capitalist or Socialist, 
I haye but one answer: such preoccupations 
are to us purely theoretical. The policy of 
our Government is based on present, prac- 
tical needs, and not guided by theoretical 
speculations. Our principal guide is that 
we seek to solve our economic problems with 
the best means on hand. 

We are convinced that an important 
method to enable us to meet our problems 
can come from overseas investors who seek 
opportunities in Vietnam. That is why in 
March of this year my Government issued a 
policy directive under which all foreign 
firms can justly operate. The Vietnamese 
Government guarantees foreign investors 
against nationalization or against expropria- 
tion without due compensation. We grant 
any new foreign investor 3 years’ exemption 
from real-estate taxation, as well as free 
registration of incorporation. New agricul- 
tural investments are exempted from land 
tax until the enterprise shall have harvested 
its first crop. Industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises will receive 100 per- 
cent remission of income taxes for their first 
year of operation, 25 percent for the second 
and third years, and 25 percent on rein- 
vested income. Imported capital goods is 
exempted from income duties. Or if foreign 
exchange is requested from the Government, 
import duties will be reduced by 50 percent. 
Foreign personnel will be afforded opportu- 
nities to repatriate family savings, bonuses, 
and other payments. Repatriation of capi- 
tal will be permitted within 5 years of the 
initiation of the enterprise at an annual 
rate of 20 percent. Additional advantages 
beyond those presently allowed for repatria- 
tion of profits will be granted according to 
the importance of the enterprise for our 
economy, and the currency involved. -But 
in no case do any of these regulations re- 
main rigid but can be changed whenever 
attractive opportunities arise for the econo- 
my of Vietnam and the potential investor. 

Let me say here and now that my Gov- 
ernment and the Vietnamese people do not 
share the Hostility toward the West which is 
so much the vogue in Asia today. We re- 
gard the United States, in particular, as our 
friend. Perhaps the most tangible test of 
this is our attitude toward private business, 
especially American business. We recognize 
the crucial role which private enterprise has 
historically played in raising the living 
standards of all people. Further, and pos- 
sibly in contrast tò other Asian nations, we 
do not regard American private investment 
as a threat to our national integrity. On 
the contrary, we welcome it as a necessary 
and cooperative factor, in the development 
of free Vietnam, and we will do everything 
within our means to create a hospitable cli- 
mate for American investors who wish to 
cooperate in strengthening the economy of 
Vietnam. 

Far from attempting to build a rigid frame 
for our economy, the system at which we 
aim will be an open one, capable of adapta- 
tion to changing needs. 

It was the discipline, the determination, 
and the working capacity of our people 
which carried our Republic through its first 
few difficult years. These same qualities, we 
hope, will also enable us to solve our eco- 
nomic problems. We must show to the other 
Asian peoples that the economic progress 
they desire can be brought about by demo- 
cratic means. To succeed in this will be as 
important for the whole free world as it is 
for ourselves. 
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The Graham Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3,1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, it is with considerable pride that 
I call attention to the success and rather 
outstanding achievement of two young 
men from my home town, Herman 
Graham, Jr., 22, and Tom Graham, 19. 

I take this time to call attention to 
the Graham boys because I have known 
their father, Herman, and these two 
boys when they first persuaded their dad 
to get them a pony. Their interest in 
horses continued, as you would have 
noted had you attended the harness 
races during the past weeks at the pop- 
ular and beautiful Washington Rose- 
croft Racetrack. The Graham boys, 
along with their father, have been in the 
racing business only about 6 years, and 
have made such remarkable progress, by 
winning so many firsts, seconds, and 
thirds in the Rosecroft harness races, 
that they became the talk of all of their 
competitors, and most of the fans. 

To me, this is quite an accomplishment 
for two young men who handle their own 
racing stable and do their own driving. 
They have come a long way in a new 
business in a few years, and you need 
not be surprised if harness-racing en- 
thusiasts find them among the top men 
in the racing business for the next quar- 
ter of a century. 

I had the pleasure of having Herman, 
Jr., with me for lunch in the House of 
Representatives dining room last Satur- 
day, the closing day of the races at Rose- 
croft. At the time he told me that his 
brother Tom had taken most of their 
stock to Detroit for the harness meet 
there, and later they had a number of 
their horses entered in the great Nli- 
nois State Fair races. They are opti- 
mistic about future success with their 
highly bred, well-trained horses in the 
fast competition they will meet in those 
races and others to come. 

After winning 9 firsts, 9 seconds, and 4 
thirds, just to give the fans something to 
remember, on last Saturday night Her- 
man, Jr., finished up in fine form with 
Hal's Peg E upsetting the supposedly 
favorite, and carrying the Graham boys’ 
banner to victory in their closing eni 
at Rosecroft. y 

Naturally, I am proud of their parents, 
my close personal friends from my home 
town, and of these hard working young 
people who are making a business suc- 
cess of their chosen profession. 

Here is what the Washington Daily 
News says about the Graham boys’ racing 
here at Rosecroft: 

[From the 8 News of May 11, 
1957] 

Not since the famed Insco invasion from 

the Midwest has the Maryland harness pic- 
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ture been knocked out of kilter the way 
the Graham clan has been doing it. 

This pair of youngsters, Tom and Her- 
man, Jr., hail from Salem, II., and they 
should be run out of town for showing con- 
cern as to whether their stock would be 
ready for Rosecroft. 

Thursday night their Sea Rover, with 19- 
year-old Herman, Jr., driving, won in a romp 
in 2:04.4. Not only is this the fastest time 
of the meeting, but Herman looked like he 
was just out for the breeze. 

They started with Goose Win opening 
night, Hal's Peg E Wednesday night, and Sea 
Rover Thursday in the win column. In be- 
tween, they managed to sandwich Secret 
Brook in close for a second. All of the 
horses have paid off in oil-well figures. 

And speaking of oil wells, Herman Graham, 
Sr., is in the business of selling oil-well 
pumping machines to the companies that are 
working in the fields. We asked Herman, Jr., 
why he and brother Tom hadn't turned their 
talents to oil and he said, “Actually, there 
isn't much to do once things get pumping. 
So as a hobby and a means of building up 
the breeding program, we are in the harness 
game.” 

If you think the horses they brought to 
Rosecroft are good, wait until you see Her- 
man’s eyes light up when he mentions 
Jochobed. 

This is the foundation mare that Graham 
family is hoping can produce a top classic 
pacer or trotter. Three of her offsprings on 
the female side have won over $500,000. 

“Last year at Lexington we sold her colt, 
by Rodney Scott, for $8,200 to Curley Smart,” 
said Herman. They have every reason to be 
proud of the grand producer, She is 23 years 
old and has been blind since she was 3. 

Papa Graham was a late arriver at Rose- 
croft but he was a beaming owner and proud 
of the boys when they won that trophy 
Thursday night. 


What U. N. Needs Most: Peacemaking by 
All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of De- 
cember 9, 1956, by Clifford R. Johnson, 
106 Campus Road, Staten Island, New 
York City, entitled What U. N. Needs 
Most: Peacemaking by All.” 

The article follows: 

Wart U. N. Neeps Most: PEACEMAKING BY 
ALL—PRAYER PLUS BALLOTS EQUAL Peace— 
U. N. CHARTER REVISION FORMULA 
Both the recent Bulganin disarmament 

statement of November 17 and the October 

letter asking for a suspension of H-bomb 
testing, give President Eisenhower a really 
wonderful opportunity for testing Soviet 
sincerity with the following very practical 
new approach. Will the Russian rulers 
agree to give their peoples the opportunity 
to vote for peace or war by referendum be- 
fore taking military action beyond their 
borders if the United States agrees to do the 
same? This can be called testing of public 


opinion or peacemaking by all instead of the 
ew: 


This basic idea was developed to some ex- 
tent in a letter sent to President Eisenhower 
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and Premier Bulganin by this writer. Al- 
though it was dated March 26, 1956, it is 
just as timely as ever in view of current 
Mideast problems. Heads of state and all 
U. N. delegates or policymakers and all vot- 
ing citizens are implored to give it their 
most careful consideration. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT AND MR. PRIME MIN- 
ISTER: The unusual depth of sincerity in be- 
half of world peace as expressed by both of 
you during the past year inspires and per- 
suades me that the time has come to send 
this communication. 

X am writing to you as the author of an 
atomic-age peace proposal which has been 
deservingly described as the political formula 
for constructing the spiritual equivalent of 
the H-bomb for preventing wars of aggres- 
sion. 

Needless to say, I have taken full cogni- 
zance of your views, as expressed in the pub- 
lished account of your exchange of letters, 
starting September 19, 1955, to March 1, 1956. 

Your comments upon the issues discussed 
make a lot of sense to me. 

But let us be quite frank. Both countries 
are getting nowhere. There is very definitely 
a need for a new approach. This letter has 
the answer, if you will forgive me for being 
so confident. 

As you both well know, the fear of sudden 
and surprise attack is the root of the ten- 
sions and armament race now gripping both 
nations. The reason for this fear, and you 
must be profoundly aware of it, is the simple 
fact that at the present time a comparatively 
few men in both countries have an influen- 
tial voice in making the decision for peace or 
war. Peacemaking by the few is as outdated 
and unworkable in this atomic age as would 
be bows and arrows in a struggle against nu- 
clear weapons. Peacemaking by all is the 
amazingly simple answer. Its proof rests on 
the following statement. That the common 
people of all countries are definitely opposed 
to war, is universally recognized and ac- 
knowledged. Hence, it follows very logically 
if they had something to say about it there 
would be no global wars. 

Peacemaking by all would be on the road 
to becoming an effective reality if both the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. would sign 
an agreement for the adoption ‘of the fol- 
lowing proposal: 

I. Each country would allow all its quali- 
fied voters to participate in a national refer- 
endum or plebiscite to decide the issue of 
starting armed aggression against any na- 
tion. 

II. No referendum to be held if the nation 
is attacked by armed invasion or if the 
United Nations asks each member nation to 
supply its quota of men for a police action. 

III. This agreement would only go into ef- 
fect when provisions I and II would be incor- 
porated into the written constitution of both 
countries and the United Nations Charter. 

Such a political formula (or its equiva- 
lent) for registering accurately public opin- 
ion is the atomic age answer for preventing 
world war III. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a major- 
ity of the yoters of either the United States 
or the U. S. S. R. voting in favor of attacking 
the other, in view of their record of historic 
friendship. After this system has been in 
use for sometime there will be such a great 
sense of confidence developed that it will be 


, relatively simply to work out the problems 


of disarmament. The “problem of the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons” would evapo- 
rate. 

And could there be any better warning 
system devised than a nation debating and 
then voting on a question of commiting 
armed aggression? 

Very obviously my proposal would ef- 
fectively correct or neutralize the limitations 
of your ground inspection and aerial 
Photography plans. Leaving the warmaking 
power in the hands of a few men who secretly 
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make the decisions is the real cause of the 
fear of sudden and surprise attack. This 
universal practice needs to be replaced with 
the referendum process as soon as possible 
so that the common people can enjoy thé 
maximum benefits of the atomic age. 

It is so appropriate to recall that both 
East and West have spoken a lot about the 
subject of free elections and peace-loving 
states. 

The constitutions of both countries are ex- 
actly alike when it comes to ignoring the 
electoral process with respect to a declara- 
tion of war based on popular will. And to 
capture the will of the majority is of course 
the heart of my proposal. The world would 
benefit enormously from example of both 
countries in extending and strengthening 
the electoral process which is the basis of 
so many problems, including elections in 
Germany. My proposal could be applied to 
Germany and so remove the threat of Ger- 
man militarism, 

My proposal would of course abolish or 
neutralize the effects of the indispensable 
leader type of government which so largely 
caused World War II. 

Peacemaking by all represents rule by the 
majority which is the most precious prin- 
ciple of good government. Bad government 
produces today’s tensions. It is as simple 
as that, 

The reason peaceful coexistence is so shaky 
at present is because it rests on such a 8 
base {peacemaking by the few). Peacemak- 
ing by all represents the very largest base 
for building the most endurable structure 
of peaceful coexistence. It is an accepted 
engineering principle that the bigger the 
base, the more stable the structure. 

My proposal could be made a part of your 
proposed friendship treaty (or any other 
tension reducing agreement) as a starter 
and later it could be incorporated as an 
amendment in the U. N. Charter by using it 
as a definition for a peace-loving state. 

Such an amendment would transform the 
U, N. into an effective atomic-age organiga- 
tion which would eliminate the need for all 
the existing little U. N.’s on both sides. 
You are both in agreement as to the need 
for a stronger U. N. A treaty is always in 
danger of becoming “a scrap of paper” un- 
less it is written into a nation’s constitution. 
If both countries adopt my proposal, its ac- 
ceptance by the U. N. would almost be auto- 
matic. 

I am in full agreement with both of you 
when you speak about the need for “deeds 
and not just words” as the best prerequisite 
for establishing a basis for peace. This all 
boils down to the need for honesty. MY 
proposal would enable a maximum of hon- 
esty on the part of all people to be effectively 
utilized to prevent war. 

It is sheer folly to think that either coun- 
try would be willing to really weaken its 
position in any way with respect to the other 
under existing conditions. 

Here is where my proposal could break 
the log jam. Can you just imagine the 
effect on public opinion in bothe countries 
if you would make a simultaneous appeal 
to start the ball rolling with respect to the 
principle embodied in my proposal? Such 
a daring display of honestry of intentions 
would be an u ble expression of 
dynamic deeds at the very top levels of both 
Governments. Such an appeal would imme- 
diately reeeive the enthusiastic support of 
peace-loving peoples throughout the world 
because they would clearly realize that their 
desire for peace could be effectively har- 
nessed for the first time in history. 

No two other persons in the world today 
can do so much with such little effort to 
help establish the right conditions for a 
sound and lasting peace. 

I humbly and prayerfully ask both of you 
to peruse this letter so that the understand- 
ing of-all peoples may be effectively used to 
prevent wars of aggression and thus estab- 
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lish the best political climate for a workable 
ment in our time and so speed the 
day when your children’s grandchildren or 
Generations yet unborn will no longer be 
to study the art of war. 
With sincere best wishes, yours for peace- 
making by all, 
CLIFFORD R. JOHNSON. 
The above letter refers to the need for an 
amendment to the U. N. Charter for a defini- 
tion of the phrase “peace-loving state” based 
on the peacemaking-by-all principle. This 
been specifically developed in a U. N. 
ter-revision resolution introduced on 
Several occasions in the Congress of the 
United States and now known as House Con- 
current Resolution 118 by Congressman Roy 
Wer. It reads in part as follows: 


U. N. CHARTER-REVISION BILL 


“Resolved by the House of Reprsentatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
Of the United States favors the adoption of 

following definition of the phrase ‘peace- 

Ving state’ as used in article 4 of the 
United Nations Charter: 

Si N 1. A peace-loving state is hereby 
defined as any nation which gives its people 
the right to vote in a referendum for peace 
or war, except in the case of direct invasion 
8nd except for the use of joint military 
Power by this. organization. 

“Src. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
&tess that any member nation of the United 
Nations which does not comply with this 
definition, taking the necessary political ac- 

within 5 years after its adoption by 

the United Nations, shall be automatically 

opped from membership in the United 
Nations, 

“Sec. 3. The Congress requests the Presi- 
dent to instruct our chief delegate to the 
United Nations to take all steps possible to 
fect the purpose of this resolution.” 

Let no other nation feel that it is a mat- 

of etiquette to wait for United States 
Congressional action on this proposal. What 
a glorious opportunity for the small nations 
Or the so-called neutral U, N. members to 
Study and officially initiate action as soon 
88 possible on this charter-revision proposal. 
under no stretch of the imagination 
Should said action be considered Interference 
in the internal affairs of the United States. 


Problems of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Entitled “‘Mansrretp Says It's Time That 
Benson Recognized Small Farmers’ Di- 
lemma,” and an editorial entitled “Mans- 
FIELD Points to Benson’s Conflicting 
Statements,” which appeared in the May 
31 and June 1, 1957, issues of the Great 

(Mont.) Tribune. 

The editors of the Tribune share the 
Concern of my distinguished colleague 
and myself over the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm policy. - 

They conclude that— 

: There is serious question whether the 
armers or the country can afford many 
More of Benson’s kind of forward steps. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Great Falls Tribune of May 31, 
1957] 


Mansrizetp Says It’s Tıme THAT BEnson 
RECOGNIZED SMALL FARMERS’ DILEMMA 


Charging the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth 
like a football,” Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
said Thursday it is time Secretary Benson 
recognized the dilemma faced by the small 
farmer and did something about it beside 
viewing the situation “through rose-tinted 
glasses.” 

MansrFie_p issued the statement Thursday 
prior to returning to Washington, D.C. He 
arrived Wednesday to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the College of Great Falls 
graduation ceremonies and was conferred 
an honorary degree. 

Continuing, Mansrretp said facts and fig- 
ures indicate “we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a department under his 
jurisdiction who tell completely different 
stories.“ 

Farm prices are 15 percent below the level 
prevailing when President Eisenhower took 
office. Farm surpluses are nearly three times 
as large as they were in January, 1953. The 
Federal Government spent more on agricul- 
ture In the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than in the preceding 20 

ears. 

* “In February, Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for this 
situation when he said, When there is * 
strong demand for industrial products and 
a tight labor market, soft“ settlements of 
wage disputes are all too frequently 
made * * * These increased costs are passed 
forward to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to producers of many 
raw materials, especially farm products, in 
the form of lower returns.’ 

“However, the facts show that the farm 
family income dropped by 63% billion be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, but none of this drop 
is accounted for by increases in farm pro- 
duction expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has indl- 
cated on a number of occasions that farm 
surpluses were under control. This is what 
the departmental figures show: Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses between 1933 and 
1953 were $1.1 billion. COO losses between 
July 1, 1953, and January 31, 1957, were $2.9 
billion. The total CCC inventory on January 
1, 1953, was $1.09 billion. CCC total inven- 
tory in February on February 28, 1957, was 
$5.7 billion. 

“The CCC has three times as much corn 
on hand now as when Secretary Benson took 
office: 266,711,000 bushels in January 1953, 
and 967,122,000 bushels in February 1957. 

“There were 127,779,000 bushels of wheat 
in CCC storage in January 1953. In Febru- 
ary of this year, there were 798,918,000 bush- 
els of wheat on hand. 

“Secretary Benson and I agree that ‘The 
family farm has long held an important 
place in the economic and social life of our 
country.’ We do disagree about their present 
status. The secretary says that their rela- 
tive position has not changed. I disagree; 
the family farm is disappearing from the 
American scene, Between 1952 and 1956, the 
total number of farms in the United States 
decreased by 460,000. The farm population 
dropped by over 2,000,000. 

“During this 4-year period the farm debt 
rose $3.3_billion and the farm foreclosure 
rate doubled. Since 1952, the farm credit in- 
terest rates rose 108 percent over the 1947- 
1949 level. 

“In regard to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s budget, the secretary says: We don't 
want to increase our department by any 
number of thousands. We only want to 
have the people who need to carry out the 
programs for which we have responsibility.” 
The department's modest employment in- 
crease has amounted to 16,258 persons since 
1953 and the budget has risen over $2 billion 
since 1954.” 
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[From the Great Falls Tribune of 
June 1, 1957] 
MANSFIELD POINTS To BENSON'S CONFLICTING 
STATEMENTS 


Before returning to Washington Thursday 
from his speaking engagement in Montana, 
Senator Mike MANSFIELD made some perti- 
nent remarks by the dilemma faced by the 
small farmer. He charges that in the more 
than 4 years of the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
administration the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth like 
a football.” He thinks it is time Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson did something about 
the situation besides “viewing it through 
rose-tinted glasses.” 

MANSFIELD says we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a Department under his jurisdic- 
tion who tell completely different stories. 
He points out Department statistics show 
farm_prices are now 15 percent below the 
level prevailing when President Eisenhower 
took office and farm surpluses are nearly three 
times as large as they were in January 1953. 

In February Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for the 
squeeze of the farmer between Higher costs 
and lower market prices. But Department 
of Agriculture statistics show that between 
1952 and 1956 the family farm income in this 
country dropped by 83% billion. But none 
of this drop is accounted for by increases 
in farm expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

About a week ago Secretary Benson said 
in a U. S. News & Worid Report interview 
that we “must quit trying to legislate 
scarcity.” But he adds that farmers have 
a right to expect Government help “in this 
period of transition.” 

In the same interview, Benson reports the 
total agricultural budget submitted for the 
coming fiscal year exceeds $5 billion. And 
he points out that this is an amount equal 
to nearly half the total net income of all 
the farmers in the nation. He concedes, 
however, that “much of this huge budget 
does not go to the farmer at all.” 

He says also, “it Is becoming increasingly 
clear that our present complicated legal for- 
mulas governing acreage allotments and 
price controls have failed in their principal 
purpose—to maintain an adequate farm in- 
come.” 

That series of statements could be sup- 
plemented by a lot of others from Secretary 
Benson. But they all add up to the most 
expensive Federal farm program we ever had 
and results distinctly on the deficit side. 

Benson says his program was developed 
after calling on more than 500 people to 
participate in a study of farm programs. 

It can be added that Mr. Benson was 
pretty choosey about what part of their 
recommendations he would accept. 

Now he says the program is a failure and 
adds: “It is time for Congress to consider - 
another forward step in farm legislation.” 

We will agree that it is time to consider 
forward step but there is serious question 
whether the farmers or the country can 
afford many more of Benson's kind of for- 
ward steps. 


Republican Platform and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Republicans Should Read Plat- 
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form,” from the May 29, 1957, issue of 
the Metropolitan Herald of Atlanta, Ga. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
REPUBLICANS SHOULD READ PLATFORM 


If the Eisenhower administration leaders 
would only reread the 1956 Republican plat- 
form, they might understand why the Presi- 
dent's budget is under so much justifiable 
fire from taxpayers and thus from Congress- 
men and Senators. 

“We will faithfully preserve the sound 
financial management which has reduced 
the annual spending $14 billion below the 
budgets planned by our Democratic prede- 
cessors.” Yet, the budget proposed by the 
President is the highest peacetime budget 
in history. 

“We will ever fight the demoralizing influ- 
ence of inflation as a national way of life. We 
are proud to have fulfilled our 1952 pledge to 
halt the skyrocketing cost of living.” Ac- 
cording to the Government's own figures the 
cost of living continues to skyrocket. Costs 
of materials vital to the operation of small 
businesses continue to mount. 

“We pledge further reductions in Govern- 
ment spending as recommended in the 
Hoover Commission Report, without weaken- 
ing the support of a superior defense pro- 
gram or depreciating the quality of essential 
services of Government to our people.” The 
cost of Government continues to rise and so 
does Federal employment. 

“Insofar as consistent with a balanced 
budget, we pledge to work toward these ad- 
ditional objectives: 

“Further reductions in taxes with particu- 
lar consideration for low and middle-income 
families. 

“Initiation of a sound policy of tax reduc- 
tions which will encourage small independ- 
ent businessmen to modernize and progress.“ 

The Republican administration is in 
trouble because it has not followed its own 
platform. The failure to reduce the pub- 
lic debt substantially when tax collections 
are at an all-time high. The continued 
highest peace-time rate of spending make 
this impossible. The fact that the average 
American, despite record employment, is hay- 
ing to struggle to make ends meet leaves 
little support in this group for the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The farmers’ income has 
dropped so much that there is little support 
in this group for continued high spending. 

Small-business men, the backbone of this 
Nation, are having a difficult time keeping 
their doors open and these independent citi- 
zens know the danger of continued high 
Government spending in relation to their 
own problems. 

Congress is determined to reduce the 
dudget because the people of the United 
States are demanding this cut. 


What Is Ike’s Idea of GOP? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
associate editor of the Park Region Echo, 
Mr. J. H. Ulvan, has written a thought- 
ful and interesting editorial entitled 
“What Is Ike’s Idea of GOP?” Now this 
editorial is good reading for everybody 
and it is must reading for every Republi- 
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can. In fact, Democrats too will find 
it helpful and educational. 

Mr. Ulvan is known in Minnesota as 
one who does not let partisan prejudices 
dominate his thinking on problems. He 
speaks and writes with clarity and ob- 
jectivity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, 
Minn., of May 23, 1957] 


Waar Is Ixe’s IDEA or GOP? 


With the battle of the budget still going 
on in force in Congress and the two sides 
pushing for all they are worth, the struggle 
simmers down to the honest fact that Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower has suffered a 
serious setback in his following. His politi- 
cal popularity is the lowest it has been since 
he took office, though his personal popu- 
larity may still be high. In politics Mr. 
Eisenhower has lost the support of more 
than half of his Republican lawmaker 
friends because of the powerful debate on 
the $71.8 billion budget. 

This debate has gone so far that it should 
have made the President wonder whether 
he should be a Republican at all. Our read- 
ers might recall that before Mr. Eisenhower 
ever thought of running for the office of 
President he did not exactly know whether 
he was a Republican or a Democrat. He was 
undecided for at least a couple of years 
before he wanted to state his opinion and 
this even led some Democrats to go to him 
with the idea of having him run on the 
Democratic Party ticket. These days when 
the GOP leaders have practically abandoned 
Mr. Eisenhower we just wonder if Ike does 
not get to thinking that he should never 
have been a Republican. 

If Mr. Eisenhower had ever had the idea 
that he could revamp the GOP he must have 
gotten to know by this time that such a 
thing cannot be accomplished. He has 
stated in the past 2 years that he was going 
to liberalize the GOP and in his 1956 cam- 
paign he stated on occasions that he was 
to make the GOP a party of “modern Re- 
publicanism.” With the known fact that 
Mr. Eisenhower cannot run for reelection it 
is apparent that his friendship with the 
leading Republicans does not mean much 
now after he won the election. It must be 
taken to mean that when Mr. Eisenhower 
was a general in the Army he did not get 
well versed in politics, at least not American 
party politics. 

The President has made a fight for the 
budget and he merits praise for what he is 
doing. Little argument can be put up in an 
honest-to-goodness opposition on the difer- 
ent phases of the budget. The down-to- 
earth truth is that the conservatives want 
low taxes and that regardless of the conse- 
quences. This encounter has led to a situa- 
tion that parallels the struggle President 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt had with the Con- 
gress regarding the issue of increased mem- 
bership in the United States Supreme Court. 
President Harry Truman had some spats 
with Congress, but it never got down to 
being as serious as the fight on the budget 
today. The GOP has created a dilemma of 
which the outcome is very uncertain as of 
now. 

As an illustration showing how some GOP 
groups have changed their position in this 
present situation in Congress we want to 
quote the Fergus Falls Daily Journal, a pub- 
lication that has been stanch GOP through 
its lifetime. Now the Journal editor 
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charges that Mr. Eisenhower is inconsistent 
when he is demanding Federal aid for 
schools. The assertion is that Ike has al- 
ways opposed the idea of extending Federal 
services to the public, and then states that 
Ike has asked $2 billion for Federal aid for 
schools. The fact is that Ike has not asked 
for that much. His request has been for 
$1,350,000,000 for a period of 4 years. More- 
over, the President has in general sup“ 
ported measures that embraced the coun- 
try’s welfare. He had stated he was agai 
Government operation of private business 
but that cannot be construed that this in- 
cludes our public schools, 

An analysis by a Washington periodical 
shows that the Democrats have suppo! 
the President in the congressional session 
more consistently than the GOP. Statistics 
show that the Republicans have oj 
the President 52 percent on important issues 
while the Democrats have opposed him only 
86 percent on the same issues. On rollcall 
votes the GOP has supported Ike 
percent of the time while the Democrats 
have a support mark of 57 percent. When 
the opposition to Mr. Eisenhower's pro 
is considered from what it was in the pre- 
vious Congress, it has more than doubled. 
The overall GOP opposition then was at only 
22 percent. In the present Congress the op- 
position has increased to the overall per- 
centage of 52. 

The present opposition to Mr. Eisenhower 
stems from the very strong propaganda put 
on by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The National Taxpayers AssO- 
ciation, which has active units in every 
State, has joined actively with the two 
above-mentioned groups, so the country has 
been flooded with propaganda literature. 
And it is easy to stir up support when it 
gets down to the subject of taxation. No 
one wants to pay taxes and hence the big 
reaction of the present budget. 

The amount of reduction that can be made 
is a small fraction of the total proposed 
budget. At the most, the full amount of the 
cuts would be less than $3 billion. That is 
only a cut of 5 percent of the budget as 
asked by the President. Of course, the idea 
behind the GOP opposition is the fact that 
the Republicans have been highly critical of 
the Democrats for the past many years about 
their big budget. Promises for substantial 
reductions have been made since 1952 but 
little of these have materialized. Now with 
the 1958 campaign coming on a cut would be 
a GOP need. 

It cannot be denied that the Democrats in 
Congress have been playing politics. Politi- 
cally it is to their advantage that the GOP 
is quarreling in itself. For the Democrats 
to support cuts will be added votes for the 
next election. However, there are Demo- 
crats who support Ike, as the national safety 
cannot be endangered. 


The Communist Menace—Report by 
General Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
Or 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a broadcast 
by Dean Clarence E. Manion over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on May 26, 


1957 


1957, in which he interrogated Gen. 

Albert Wedemeyer. The subject of the 

deast was A Disillusioned Patriot 

His Mind. 

There being no objection, the broad- 

Cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 

A Dismrvusionep Parator Srraxs Hrs MIND 


Dean Manton. Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 

retired, is one of the most widely expe- 

military men now living. He has 

this country with great distinction 

in all parts of the world. During World 

War if, he was commander of the United 

States forces in China where he was also 

Chief of Staff for Generalissimo Chiang 

-shek. In 1947 at the request of Presi- 

t Truman, he made an on-the-spot sur- 

vey of conditions in China and Korea. To 

the great misfortune of this country, his 

was deliberately suppressed. General 

Wedemeyer has made a careful professional 

s of the Communist menace—he 

what it is and he is here tonight to 

tell us what America should do about it. 

It is my pleasure now to make way ior a 
new, unsuppressed Wedemeyer report: 

General WEDEMEYER. Thank you, Dean 

fon, I am grateful for the opportunity 
Of explaining to my fellow Americans why 
I believe the United States should withdraw 
tion from the Soviet Union and its 
Satellites. 
May I emphasize that the thoughts I ex- 
are my own, and that I accept full 
Tesponsibility for them. 
During the past several years I have trav- 
considerably throughout this great 
„talking to business and professional 
Men, to farmers and to laborers, in fact, to 
men and women in all walks of life. 

Ten years ago, if I had suggested that we 
erpel all Communists, and that we break off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 

of my countrymen would either have 
Breeted such a proposal with indifference, or 
ey would have violently disagreed with it. 

y I explain why this was true? World 

War II had just ended and, through the 
efforts of allied propagandists, the Soviet 
nion was a popular ally. Her armies un- 
Questionably had made an important con- 
bution to our hard-earned military vic- 


Further, Americans were fed up with war. 
We wanted to return to our families, our 
Jobs, and our friends, Anyone who would 

lp us to achieve those goals could win our 
Support. Also many of the world leaders 

Stalin. Truman himself told 
us that Uncle Joe was a jovial fellow. We 
Were given reassuring bits of evidence con- 
ng the so-called equitable and peaceful 
Agreements reached at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 
“Anyway,” we asked, “why should we 
bother about the Chinese, the Greeks, the 
talians? If they want to be Communists, 
that is their business.” 

Yes, that was America back in 1946, 1947, 
And 1948. There was little or no interest 
in the portentous events occurring in other 
Parts of the world. We were equally naive 
or apathetic with regard to Communist ac- 

Vities on our own doorstep. 

Responsible Government leaders pooh- 
Poohed the idea of Communist infiltration 
into the Government, even when there was 
No longer room for reasonable doubt. Mr. 

man referred jokingly to “red herrings.” 

However, there were some farseeing Ameri- 
Cans, who had long realized, that commu- 

was as great a threat to our security 
and liberty, as nazism, fascism, or the mili- 
jingoism of Japan. In spite of the in- 
Sults and diatribes by certain elements of 
the press and radio, these courageous Amer- 
ns carried on their campaign to collect 
facts concerning Communist infiltration and 
Subversion, 
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They were finally able to present irre- 
futable evidence involving acts of espionage 
and sabotage in the United States by for- 
eign agents and individual American trai- 
tors, some of whom were in key positions in 
our Government. 

But a great change has taken place in our 
country since that unfortunate period. To- 
day, when it is suggested that we expel all 
Communists, and that we break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, there is enthusiastic response 
across the length and breadth of the land, 
except perhaps in official Washington. 

As is often the case when the facts about 
a situation are available to the American 
people, their intuitions and Judgments are 
sound, They are usually far in advance of 
their Government leaders in r 
dangerous developments, and in recommend- 
ing the positive steps that should be taken 
to cope realistically with them. 

SOVIETS FAIL TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 


What does our own State Department con- 
sider as the generally accepted criteria or 
qualifications that a foreign government 
must meet before it is recognized as a legiti- 
mate government? And how does the 
Soviet Union measure up to these tests for 
recognition? 

First, a government must have effective 
control over the territory of that particular 
country. The Soviet Government certainly 
has effective control over its territory. 
Everyone is familiar with the ruthless and 
barbaric methods of Communist control. 

Second, according to our State Depart- 
ment, a country must have sovereign inde- 
pendence. Not a single state under Soviet 
control, or within the Soviet orbit, could 
possibly meet this requirement. 

Third, the government must be truly rep- 
resentative in character, that is, the people 
must determine how and by whom they will 
be governed. It is common knowledge, that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain have no 
voice whatsoever in their government. 

Fourth, the government must honor its 
foreign commitments and treaties and must 
adhere to a well-established standard of de- 
cency in the treatment of foreign nationals 
within its borders. Here we find an un- 
deniable record of Soviet atrocities, broken 
agreements, treaty violations, sabotage, kid- 
nappings, brain washing, and every con- 
ceivable act of terrorism, 

Although the Soviet Union unquestion- 
ably fails to meet the prescribed tests of our 
State Department, yet, there still are pro- 
ponents of continued diplomatic relations 
with the Red governments. 

They argue, that we must maintain diplo- 
matic representatives in the capitals of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in order 
to obtain information. They refer to foreign 
capitals as the windows through which our 
diplomats may observe developments and 
thus transmit vital intelligence back to 
Washington. But, it simply does not work 
out that way, at least not in the Soviet Union 
or in any Communist capital, 

In all Communist countries the represent- 
atives of western nations, and especially our 
own, are constantly hounded by secret police, 
subjected to indignities and humiliations, 
and harassed by restrictive regulations. 
They are watched wherever they may go. 
Everything they see and hear is carefully 
censored. 

My fellow Americans, why continue this 
farcial exchange of diplomatic amenities? 
These Communist governments do not legally 
represent their own people, for they seized 
and now maintain themselves in power by 
murder, lies, intimidation and secret police. 

If we broke off diplomatic relations with 
them, the people they have enslaved would 
be overjoyed and resistance movements would 
gain confidence and momentum. 


Further, we would be rid of thousands of 
Communist spies, saboteurs, and propagan- 
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dists, operating under the cloak of respecta- 
bility in Soviet Embassies, consulates, and 
undercover rendezvous in the various parts of 
our country. ‘ 

Like many of you, I supported the Repub- 
lican Party in 1952 and again in 1956. I 
heartily approved of the Republican pledge 
to place America’s interest first in the inter- 
national field and, further, to cope with com- 
munism, both at home and abroad, realis- 
tically and courageously. Here is a direct 
quote from the Republican platform: 

“To repudiate the futile, negative, and im- 
moral policy of containment; to make liberty 
into a beacon light of hope; to repudiate all 
commitments contained in secret under- 
standing, such as Yalta, which aided Com- 
munist enslavement; to make it clear on the 
highest authority of the President and the 
Congress, that the United States seeeks the 
genuine liberty of these captive peoples.” 

I like that statement, It might very well 
have been written by a tried and true patriot 
of yesteryear—for example, a Patrick Henry 
or a Thomas Paine. Apparently millions 
of other Americans liked that statement too, 
for they enthusiastically gave the Republican 
candidates a mandate to carry out their pro- 
gram. We sensed a return to a type of lead- 
ership in the Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
and Teddy Roosevelt pattern—a dynamic 
leadership based on courage and realism. 


FOUR YEARS OF NONFULFILLMENT 


Like many other American voters I have 
waited patiently for more than 4 years for 
the fulfillment of those campaign pledges. 
While it is not my purpose to single out indi- 
viduals for criticism, or indulge in acrimoni- 
ous discussions, I do intend to use every legi- 
timate and honorable means of urging those 
steps, which I believe to be, not necessarily in 
the interest of a particular leader or politi- 
cal party, not in the interest of a lobby or 
pressure group, but in the best interest of 
our country. 

We all recognize that the job of President 
of the United States is probably the toughest 
one in the world. We are aware of the pres- 
sures of professional lobbyists with their 
selfish interests. Also a newly installed ad- 
ministration must continually cope with 
subtle resistance by firmly entrench bureau= 
crats. 

Whatever the cause, we are still immersed 
in deficit spending—trying to buy votes at 
home, and friends abroad. More than 4 
years have passed and still our Republican 
leaders do not seem inclined or able to make 
the basic changes in the New Deal philos- 
ophy, which the American voters strongly 
repudiated at the polls. 

If you and I really belleve that diplomatic 
relations should be broken off with the So- 
viet Union and its satellites, is it not appar- 
ent that we must carry out a grassroots 
campaign? Let the impetus come from 
every crossroad, village, farm, city, and State. 

I can imagine no more appropriate place 
to launch a fight for true Americanism than 
right here in the heartland of our Nation. 
May I suggest that everyone within range 
of my voice should read the recent Indiana 
State Concurrent Resolution No. 1, which 
boldly prolaims admiration of the current 
Hungarians’ fight for liberty. It is to the 
credit of every citizen in the State of In- 
diana, that the resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the Indiana State Legislature and 
then signed by Governor Handiey on March 


7. 

Not only are Americans worrled about the 
international situation, but they are gravely 
concerned about exorbitant taxes, deficit 
spending, and astronomical budgets. In 
varying degrees these problems are caused 
by our foreign policies, particularly with re- 
gard to communism. 

I feel confident that sizable economies 
could be effected if we would break off dip- 
lomatie relations with all red regimes; re- 
pudiate all agreements made with Commu-~, 
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nist governments since 1933 and adjust 
realistically our program of economic and 
military assistance to other countries, that 
are directly or indirectly strengthening Com- 
munist nations. 

Every move on the international chess- 

board should be made from here on out with 
a view to conserving our national resources, 
both human and material, while preserving 
American ideas and ideals of justice, dig- 
nity of man, and decency in all human rela- 
tionships. 
Dean Manion. Thank you, General Wede- 
meyer. We are happy that the Indiana Leg- 
islature agrees with your recommendations 
and we hope the Congress may be inspired 
to do likewise. 


Ratirement of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rush of Farmers To Retire 
Studied,” which appeared in the May 
14, 1957 issue of the New York Times. 

It is stated in this article that— 

Self-employed farmers are retiring about 
four times as fast as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration estimated when the 1954 Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance amendment 
covering this group became law. 


It is also noted that Mr. Benton J. 
Stong of my staff 2 years ago more accu- 
rately forecast the rate of farmer retire- 
ment during his research on my bill to 
permit farmers to substitute their earn- 
ings in years between 1950 and 1954 for 
their low earnings in 1955 and 1956 in 
calculating old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] joined me in 
the introduction of this bill, S. 670, which 
is before the Senate Finance Committee. 
A companion bill has been introduced 
in the other House by my distinguished 
colleagues from Montana, Representa- 
tive Lez Mercatr and Representative 
LEROY ANDERSON. 

Our proposed legisldtion would put 
farmers on par with other groups previ- 
ously covered by social security, who can 
pick out their better income years for 
retirement p 3 

It would prevent injustice and hard- 
ship to many farm couples, now reaching 
retirement age, who because of drought, 
Benson, and other disasters have had 
considerably less than $4,200 income 
during the 2 years upon which their re- 
oe ent must be based under present 

W. 

I commend a study of our proposal as 
embodied in S. 670 to my colleagues, par- 
ticularly the members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Favorable action on 
this proposed legislation would, in my 


. 
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opinion, correct a serious injustice to our 
senior farm citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSH OF FARMERS TO RETIRE STUDIED—CLAIMS 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY- ARE Four TIMES 
GREATER THAN OFFICIALS ESTIMATED IN 1954 


WASHINGTON, May 12.—Self-employed 
farmers are retiring about four times as fast 
as the Social Security Administration esti- 
mated when the 1954 old age and survivors 
insurance amendment covering this group 
became law. 

The claims started rolling in during April 
1956, when the farmers could first qualify 
under the 1954 amendment by showing net 
earnings of $400 for 1955. During 1956, the 
claims filed totaled 160,000, 

In 1956 another amendment was enacted 
by Congress. It broadened coverage to in- 
clude the city farm owners who supervise 
their sharecroppers and the crew leaders in 
charge of the traveling fruit and vegetable 
pickers. A few of those newly covered 
started drawing benefits in April 1957. 

This year 400,000 claims have been filed by 
farmers ready to retire or widows of the re- 
cently qualified asking survivors benefits for 
themselves and their children under 18 years 
of age. 

OFF-THE-CUFF CONCLUSIONS 

Officials of the Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture said 
today that they were unable to account for 
the large number of applications. However 
they offered these off-the-cuff conclusions: 

Many of the self-employed farmers prob- 
ably had wage-credits piled up previously in 
some other employment. 

Large numbers of farmers are far past the 
retirement age and have waited only long 
enough to be covered to retire. 

Distribution of 7,500,000 social security in- 
formation leaflets to every rural mail box and 
star route box in the land through the co- 
operation of Treasury, Post Office, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments made 
every self-employed farmer aware of his 
possible benefits. 

The old folks are willing to pass the farms 
on to sons and daughters if some spending 
cash is assured them. 

On Capitol Hill, however, a researcher was 
found who had a memorandum to prove that 
in 1955 he had predicted a possible onrush 
even greater than has occurred. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Benton Stong, brother of the late Phil 
Stong, author of State Fair, foresaw that at 
least 900,000 farmers could retire in 1957. 
He based this on the 1954 farm census that 
showed 786,000 farmers 65 or older at that 
time, and also farmers coming into the 65- 
year group at the rate of about 100,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Stong, who is Iowa born, noted that 
this 1954 census further showed that 26 per- 
cent of farmers making $1,000 or less a year 
were in the age group of 65 or older, whereas 
only 11 percent of farmers making $3,000 or 
more had reached 65. On the basis of these 
figures he correctly predicted that self-em- 
ployed farmers would be retiring in num- 
bers as soon as they were assured social 
security benefits. 

Mr. Stong’s researches were for Senator 
James E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
who. has introduced a bill that would per- 
mit farmers to substitute their for 
any year since 1950 for either 1955 or 1956 
or both in calculating social-security bene- 
fits. 

Senator RoBERT S. Kerr, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, also has introduced such a bill. 
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Mr. Stong said that there was little in- 
centive for a farmer to work if he sec 
only $600 a year. The social-security pay“ 
ment for himself and wife would be $45 3 
month or $540 a year. Or if he were making 
$1,200 a year or $100 a month, he would 
still get $8.50 a month for himself and wife 
by retiring. 


Two Great Frenchmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 6 there will be issued by the 
Post Office Department a commemora- 
tive stamp to mark the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of the great 
men of Europe and in the history of 
the United States—the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

Here is a hero rightly revered by the 
two longtime allies—the sister republics 
of France and the United States. 

I was interested to read in the Mon- 
day, May 13, 1957, issue of the Milwau- 
kee Journal a description of the dra- 
matic life of this gallant nobleman who 
served so immeasurably the cause of the 
American Revolution. 

It is well indeed that this country 
does him honor. 

We were all reminded, however, by & 
recent article in the same paper that 
there is another great son of France 
whom we must also not forget, Father 
Jacques Marquette. 

The article described how Mr. Robert 
Valeur, the first counselor of the 
French Embassy, rightly pointed out to 
a group of students from Milwaukee's 
Marquette University High School that 
it is well indeed for all of us to recall 
the great contributions of this almost 
legendary priest-explorer. Father Mar- 
quette’s name is inextricably related 
with the history of my State, as well as 
this Nation as a whole. 

He is, of course, one of the two distin- 
guished sons of my State who is honored 
by a statue in a corridor of the Capitol 
very close to where I am speaking now. 
The other Wisconsin statue is, of course, 
that of “Fighting Bob” La Follette. 

I might recall, too, in connection with 
Father Marquette and General La- 
fayette, that other great explorer Louis 
Joliet, who discovered the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, Wis., on June 
17, 1673. 

When the Marquette University High 
School students were here they laid a 
floral wreath at the base of Father Mar- 
quette's statue, and they presented @ 
plaque to Mr, Valeur, as the representa- 
tive of the French Government. 

The plaque noted that this gift to 
Laon, France, birthplace of Father Mar- 
quette, was from the pupils, faculty, 
friends, and alumni of the Milwaukee 
school in its centennial year, “in grati- 
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tude for the inspiration and leadership 
provided by Laon’s illustrious son.” 

I was happy to participate in that 
ceremony. 

I recall this event now, in particular, 

ause France is once more in an hour 
ot great trial—she is in the process of 
orming a new government to replace 
that of Premier Guy Mollet. And loom- 
ing in the background of the parliamen- 
Problem is the dark cloud of con- 
tinued strife in Algeria—a conflict which 
is bleeding France seriously, a conflict 
Which aroused the conscience of man- 
d most recently in the shocking 
Slaughter of innocent Algerian men, 
Women, and children by extremist na- 
list forces. 

In this hour when our friends in the 
land which gave the world the slogan 
‘Liberty, equality, and fraternity” are 
80 hard pressed at home and abroad, it 
is especially well for us to recall our debt 
toFrance. It is well to recall, as well, all 
of the other contributions which French- 
Men in all walks of life—in the arts, in 
Science, in industry, in politics, in juris- 
Prudence, in philosophy, and in count- 
less other fields—have made to mankind. 

It is well for us to show toward 
France the understanding, the sym- 
Pathy, the good will which was symbol- 

by Lafayette’s own contribution to 
Our cause when we were so hard pressed. 
ask unanimous consent that the text 


of the Milwaukee Journal article be. 


Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FIGHTING FRENCHMAN OF 1776—LAFAY- 
Ette's 200TH BIRTHDAY RECALLS GALLANT 
-Nosteman’s DRAMATIC LIFE, INCLUDING 
Vrra Rote IN AMERICA'S FREEDOM BATTLE 
(By Walter Monfried) 
“Lafayette, we are here.” These words 
Were spoken at the Lafayette grave in Paris 
On July 4, 1917. Two months earlier the 


nited States had declared itself on the side 


ot France in World War I. The statement 

Was made by one Col. C. E. Stanton of the 
erican Army, not by General Pershing, as 
generally believed. 

From the 1750's when young George Wash- 
ington was fighting French invaders in the 
Ohio Valley, to the 1950's, when the Suez 

e has stirred bitterness among nations, 
America and France have had their differ- 
ences, But the differences are always re- 
0 in the spirit of “Lafayette, we are 


This year is the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of that citizen of two republics. The 
t of many ceremonies has Just been held 
in Wilmington, Del., where the du Pont- 
terthur museum displayed Lafayette 
Items. Although the actual birth date is 
September 17, the official Lafayette Week of 
ce will be observed June 28 to July 4, 
When it is hoped many American visitors will 
take part. All of France is being decorated 
spring with red, white, and blue posters 
owing the gallant marquis on a white 
rse, 


The mutual affection of Lafayette and 
ica constitutes one of the great love 
Stores of history. But the why of it is 
equally intriguing. Here was a boy, born to 
ense wealth, of a family of ancient 
Nobility. At 16 he was an orphan and a 
Millionaire, a colonel in an exclusive regi- 
ment of ns, the husband of a 14-year- 
did girl of equally lofty lineage. Why should 
this lad have been willing to sacrifice fam- 
ly, fortune, and life itself to endure the 
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hardships of warfare in a raw new world? 
And for such a concept as “liberty,” a word 
hardly known in his blueblooded circles? 

First of all, he was a born fighter, in- 
stinctively a good soldier, fearless, overly 
bold. 

“I love the trade of war passionately; 
I consider myself born to play that game,” 
he declared as a young general. And, in the 
trade of war, the attack was his favorite 
action. Time and again General Washing- 
ton and the older officers were compelled 
to restrain the young Frenchman sternly 
when he proposed to carry the battle against 
superior numbers in better positions. In- 
deed, in his first battle, at the Brandywine 
River in Pennsylvania, Lafayette was 
wounded by a musketball in the leg when 
he slipped away from his corps of guards 
and charged into the midst of the victorious 
Toe. 

HE WAS GILBERT TO HIS FRIENDS 

The marquis was much stronger in the 
heart than in the head. A veteran of sev- 
eral revolutions, he never quite realized that 
other men could be false. When he was 
past 60, he was instrumental in placing on 
the French throne a su y well-mean- 
ing and honorable duke, Louis-Philippe, of 
the Orleans dynasty, Lafayette was in- 
structed, and he fully intended, to get from 
the new king written concessions for con- 
stitutional government and other democratic 
reforms. But Lafayette was so charmed by 
the royal personage that he forgot his mis- 
sion—and Louis-Philippe turned out to be 
a renegade to republicanism. 

Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du 
Motier Lafayette was the marquis’ full name. 
He was Gilbert to his family and friends. 
When he was 18, serving with a garrison 
in Lorraine, he first heard about the rebel- 
lion in America. He received the news from 
the duke of Gloucester, a brother of King 
George III of England. The duke, a dinner 
guest of the French officers, asserted that 
he disagreed with his brother and hoped the 
colonists would win. 

Lafayette already hated the English for 
having taken Canada from the French. By 
aiding the American colonies, he could in- 
jure England. After the colonies declared 
their independence in 1776, the youth re- 
signed from the French Army, secretly bought 
a small ship and sailed to America, Amer- 
ican diplomats had promised him the rank 
of major general—at 19—when he demon- 
strated the wealth he could contribute. He 
kept his word, spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of doliars to help the American cause. 
At one point in the war, at Baltimore, he 
noticed that his 2,000 men were in rags. 
He immediately bought complete attire for 
each of them. 


WASHINGTON LOVED HIM AS SON 


When he first reached the Capital, Phila- 
delphia, Congress rebuffed him. American 
leaders had become irked by European for- 
tune hunters swarming over the land. 
Shrewd old Ben Franklin interceded for the 
youth. Lafayette was warmly welcomed 
when he said that he would serve without 
pay. He received his commission and was 
introduced to General Washington. A life- 
long friendship began immediately. Wash- 
ington loved the boy as a son, The boy at 
last had found a father. 

After a year of spirited service in several 
battles, Lafayette returned to France on 
leave. He received a hero’s reception and 
persuaded the government to grant military, 
naval, and financial aid to the Americans. 

In 1780 he returned to America. Lafayette 
by his own admission, had an actor's craving 
for adulation. One of his letters to Wash- 
ington contained these words: “I well know 
that you, my dear general, will get me the 
one thing for which I thirst: Glory.” 

Washington accommodated the lad. Major 
General Lafayette served steadily in the field 
through the 3 remaining years of the war. 
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He led the all-important army which bottled 
up the forces of the British at Yorktown. 
His record in the American struggle for free- 
dom is remarkable. He chose to shiver 
through the terrible winter at Valley Forge 
with Washington's ragged troops. It was 
his lot to be one of the officers who sentenced 
Major Andre to be hangled as a spy after 
Benedict Arnold’s treason was revealed. 

Having helped the new Nation in its revolu- 
tion, Lafayette returned home in time for 
the bloody French revolution which swept 
the Bourbons from the throne and set up 
Napoleon as Emperor. 


TRIED TO CALM THE WHIRLWIND 


Nobleman though he was, Lafayette was 
worshipped by the masses for his American 
exploits. In the early years of the chaotic 
French uprising, he became the most power- 
ful man of the realm. The mistrusted 
Louis XVI and his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
were in his charge. Both hated him. In 
Lafayette’s youthful days at court, Marie 
Antoinette had snickered at his clumsy danc- 
ing, but now she laughted at him no more. 

“Better to perish than be saved by Lafa- 
yette,” she muttered—and perish she did, on 
the guilloting. 

Between the remorseless factions of blood 
thirsty radicals and reactionary aristocrats, 
Lafayette tried to steer a course of demo- 
cratic liberalism. He pleaded for jury trials, 
religious tolerance, abolition of titles, and 
representative government. 

“He worked with a passionate energy that 
seemed to take him everywhere at once and 
with controlled patience that calmed myriad 
storms,” writes biographer David Loth. 
“People clamored around him, asking for 
orders, pleading to enlist, begging favors. 
Overnight the national guard grew to 200,- 
000 men. This was an unprecedented force; 
the great battles of the century never had 
involved a single command so large.” 

But, in 1790, Lafayette refused to continue 
in supreme command, which would have 
given him a dictatorship. He would not 
sacrifice liberty for order. 

Lafayette could not calm the whirlwind 
of revolution, The fanatics—Marat, Mira- 
beau, Danton, Robespierre—gained control 
and declared war on monarchial Austria. 
Lafayette was placed in charge of 1 of the 
3 armies on the frontier. 

Then he received a curious order to re- 
turn to Paris. He surmised that the gull- 
lotine might be his destination, and he fled 
to Belgium in the hope of escaping to Amer- 
ica. But, in Belgium, he was captured by 
German forces; they hated him as a revolu- 
tionary. 

A LIMPING, BALD VETERAN 

For 5 years he was held in German and 
Austrian prisons, despite the pleadings of 
George Washington for his release. At 
length, Napoleon Bonaparte attained con- 
tinental power and ordered freedom for the 
marquis. Lafayette, however, never sided 
with the dictatorial emperor, and it was 
Lafayette, after Napoleon’s defeat at Water- 
loo, who demanded and secured the abdica- 
tion of the great conqueror. 

In the several governments that France 
endured thereafter, Lafayette generally was 
active on the liberal side. 

In 1824, the limping, bald veteran of many 
struggles attained the crowning glory of his 
career. President Monroe invited him to 
visit the United States as guest of the Nation. 
He visited all 24 States, He was astonished 
by steamboats, Sunday blue laws, and the 
Bunker Hill Monument. He, in turn, aston- 
ished many Americans by shaking hands with 
Negroes and urging that slavery be ended. 

“For more than a year,” says historian 
Frank Monaghan, “his triumphal tour pro- 
voked demonstrations of frenzied enthu- 
siasm without precedent or parallel in Ameri- 
can history. This was one of the happiest 
years of his life, for he had never lost his 
one great foible, as Jefferson had described 
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it, ‘a canine appetite for popularity and 
tame 

Lafayette, who had lost his fortune in the 
French upheavals, received from grateful 
America $200,000 and 23,000 acres in Florida. 
Within a few years, he gave all of it to needy 
friends. 

At 77 Lafayette succumbed to pneumonia. 
He was buried, at his request, beside his 
wife. She had asked that she be buried 
amid the hundreds of headless bodies of 

tine victims at Picpus Cemetery. A 
mound of earth from Bunker Hill was placed 
over his grave. 


Markets: The Golden Key to 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress entitled “Markets: The Golden 
Key to Opportunity,” delivered by As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Butz at the June dairy month celebra- 
tion, Barre, Vt., on May 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARKETS: THE GOLDEN Key To OPPORTUNITY 


(Address by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, United States De- 
t of Agriculture, Washington, 

D. C., at the June Dairy Month celebra- 

tion, Barre, Vt., May 28, 1957) 

We who work in agriculture face a chal- 
lenge unparalleled in world history. Ours is 
a land of plenty. Yet that very same abun- 
dance often gives rise to surpluses which 
burden markets, depress prices, and other- 
wise trouble our economic life. This con- 
dition is most serious in agriculture, where 
we have not yet learned how to keep farm 
output flowing into constructive use as rap- 
idly as it flows from our farms. 

Too much of our national thinking has 
been directed toward curtailment of output, 
and too little toward expansion of markets. 

During the last 2 or 3 decades, Govern- 
ment program has been piled upon Govern- 
ment program until farmers themselves are 
‘understandably confused by the crazy-quilt 
pattern of governmental assistance to agri- 
culture. Farmers are told by Government 
what to plant or not to plant, what to market 
or not to market, and otherwise how to run 
their business. The maze of controls and 
regulations which accompany these assist- 
ance programs have become increasingly irri- 
tating. More and more farmers are wonder- 
ing about the price they have to pay for all 
of this kind of governmental assistance. 

In the meantime, the problem of surplus 
remains unsolyed. Still confronting us is 
the challenge of abundance which can and 
must be met. We will be able to meet it 
only if we are willing to face the problem 
realistically. 

The American dairy industry has taken 
some important steps in developing the kind 
of teamwork that can provide the answer 
to the problem of its own surpluses. Dairy 
farmers and others in the industry have 
increasingly been merchandising their 
products and moving them into human con- 
sumption. A great and fundamental lesson 
in farm economics is being taught through 
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this demonstration. Effective pricing and 
aggressive merchandising, teamed together, 
can move more and more dairy products 
into human stomachs rather than into Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

This great industrywide effort to promote 
and merchandise dairy products is now con- 
tinuous throughout the year. June Dairy 
Month is symbolic of the dairy industry's 
teamwork in meeting the challenge of abun- 
dance. A 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
inaugurating your teamwork project for 
June Dairy Month. In this project you 
have a common goal—to put dairying in the 
limelight, to remind everyone of the im- 
portance of the dairy industry to commu- 
nity health and to the economic well-being 
of the community. Your united effort dem- 
onstrates the many avenues by which the 
dairy industry moves forward. Here you 
have represented the producers’ interest, 
the distributors’ interest, and the public 
interest. But for the moment, you are all 
concerned with a promotion program for 
dairy products. 

VERMONT LEADS THE NATION 


Nowhere in the United States is dairying 
more important than it is to the people of 
Vermont. There are other States where 
gross cash receipts from dairy products are 
greater, but Vermont leads the ‘country in 
cash receipts per person. The importance 
ot g in this area is illustrated by the 
fact that there are more cows than people 
in Vermont. And, according to census and 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reports, the number of cows relative to peo- 
ple is increasing. In 1950, the number of 
cows and heifer calves on farms exceeded 
the number of people in Vermont by, 36,000. 
In 1956 there were 452,000 cows and heifers 
on Vermont farms, 82,000 more than the 
number of people in the State. 

The demonstration of community do-it- 
yourself activity illustrated by this event, is 
typical of the independence and self-reliance 
of the rugged New Englander. It is this kind 
of activity which holds the golden key to 
opportunity for industry growth and indi- 
vidual freedom of action. 

We take pride in the fact that the dairy 
enterprise is still a free enterprise in the 
sense that it is unhampered by quotas and 
limitations on output that stifie the pro- 
ducers of some restricted commodities. 

This is a day of science and technology in 
agriculture. It is a time of far-reaching 
change in both production and marketing. 

During the past decade, dairymen have 
had an opportunity to take advantage of 
many improvements in the technology of 
milk production, Many of these advances 
can be utilized most efficiently with increased 
output per farm unit. More capital is 
needed to purchase the latest laborsaving 
devices. For a profitable investment such 
equipment must be used to capacity, rather 
than half full. The opportunity for indi- 
vidual decision permits each dairyman to 
make the choice best for him. He is not 
limited to a milk output quota or restricted 
to a certain number of cows. In that sense 
the dairy enterprise is a free enterprise. 

But the dairy enterprise is not “free” in 
terms of its price-supported programs. Dur- 
ing the 7-year period ended December 1956, 
net expenditures by the Federal Government 
for price support purchase of dairy products 
totaled $1.4 billion. Indications are that this 
year alone price support purchases of dairy 
products will approximate 4 billion pounds 
of milk one way or another, The cost of the 
dairy price-support program for the current 
marketing year which began April 1 will be 
in the neighborhood of $315 million. 

With expenditures of this magnitude by 
Government, we must expect the public to 
have a keen interest in what the industry is 
doing to help itself, and whether the cost is 
worthwhile. Each mail delivery to Washing- 
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ton brings suggestions for increasing or re- 
ducing Government assistance to the dairy 
industry. But coupled with the suggestions 
for more help from Government often come 
recommendations for control of the industry- 
They would impose limits on production oF 
marketing similar to controls now applicable 
to other price-supported commodities. With 
such controls, the power to make decisions 
would increasingly be transferred from the 
individual dairy farmer to the Government. 
Consider the impact of a freeze being 
placed on output of milk per farm. ‘Where 
would we be today if a limit on dairy farm 
output had been imposed 5 years ago? Ver- 
mont dairymen selling milk on the Boston 
market delivered in March this year an 
average of 110 pounds more milk per day per 
producer than they sold in March 1952. The 
gross milk check per producer was $619 this 
March, more than 6100 greater than the 
average check in March 1952. Vermont dairy 
farmers achieved that increased gross income 
in spite of the fact that they received about 
1 cent per quart less this year than in 1952. 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY IS UP ONE-FOURTH 


Increased efficiency of labor on dairy farms 
is the key to the greater farm productivity- 
The Department of Agriculture's continuing 
study of farm costs and returns on sample 
northeast dairy farms shows production per 
hour of man labor increased one-four 
during the 4-year period, 1952-55. In 4 
years’ time, efficiency of labor increased 8° 
that a farm worker could accomplish in an 
8-hour day what it took him 10 hours to do 
in 1952. Stated another way, each worker 
was able to produce about one-fourth more 
milk, 

Increased production of milk per cow has 
been an important factor in bringing about 
the higher rate of labor productivity on dairy 
farms. Annual average milk production per 
milk cow in the United States has risen 1, 
pounds in a decade, 

This increased productivity of labor on 
dairy farms has been accompanied by some 

_ increase in hourly returns for labor on dairy 
farms, but increase in returns has not kept 
pace with increased productivity. Re 
prices have stayed relatively constant since 
1952. The increased costs of marketing have 
offset to some degree the benefits of more 
efficient production. 

Much of the increased marketing cost 15 
due to higher wage rates paid in marketing 
channels that have not been com 
for by increased labor productivity. Some 
increase has occurred in productivity 
labor in the marketing of dairy products; 
but recent increases in unit output of labor 
in handling milk have been greatly outdis- 
tanced by increased efficiency of production. 

From 1952 to 1955, Department of Agricul- 
ture studies show hourly earnings in d 
products industries in the United States ros® 
15 percent, and labor costs of fluid milk 
handlers rose 7 percent per unit of product, 
During the same period hourly earnings 
farm operator and family labor on northeast 
dairy farms rose 23 percent, but the in 
creased labor productivity on these farms 
reduced the labor cost per unit of output 
nearly 2 percent. 

Dairy farmers have set a pace that chal- 
lenges the marketing segment of the indus- 
try. It is an inspiring experience to see th® 
challenge taken up as you here have done. 
There is no point in calling the race off jus 
because dairy farm production has taken $ 
spurt not equaled by marketing. The mar 
keting process hasn't reached its finish line 
there is plenty of room for increased sales 
and for marketing efficiency. 

There is a growing market for the dairy 
industry of the United States in the bum 
crop of babies arriving each year and 
longer life span that we can anticipate today: 
The population of the United States is 17 
creasing at the rate of 3 million ons 2 
year. This alone provides an additional out 
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let for 2 billion pounds of milk each year at 
Present per capita rates of consumption. 


THE CONSUMPTION POTENTIAL IS GREAT 


There is no good reason why the dairy in- 
dustry must reconcile itself to present levels 
ot consumption per capita. Look at the 
levels of consumption in other countries. 
Consumption per person in the United States 
Of all dairy products in 1955 was less than 

lf the level of consumption in Ireland and 

d. The United States ranked 15 
among 17 reporting countries. By major 
products, the United States ranked 8th 
in fluid milk consumption per person, 15th 
in butter consumption, and ilth in cheese 
Consumption, We hold only two first ranks. 
ese are in per capita consumption of 
evaporated and dried milk, both relatively 
Small items when compared with the three 
Major products. 
ese figures refute the notion that we 
have reached some maximum of appetite for 
iry products. The lag in consumption 
an't be due to income. We are the most 
Prosperous country in the world and we are 
ing new peaks of personal income each 


The conditions for merchandising are ex- 
cellent, The difficulty is that conditions are 
excellent for marketing just about every- 
t today. When the housewife goes to 
the supermarket today she is not only at- 

ted by hundreds of presliced, prepack- 
Aged, precooked, and precleaned items of 
Produce, all ready for the dinner table, she 
also purchase there the tablecloth, cook- 
pots and dishes for serving the meal. In 
t same supermarket she can also buy 
ers for the table, drug supplies, and a 

W pair of hose. 
© compete with all this array, either at 

e stere or delivered to the home, takes 

Continuous selling. There is no reason for 

Products to lose popularity to a better 
Product or to a changing fashion fancy. 
Merchandising dairy products must keep the 
consumer convinced that “Dairy products are 
‘Detter products” and that dairy products do 
fact consitute a “good buy.” 
YOUR PROGEAM IS GETTING RESULTS 


a Progress is being made in merchandising 
âlry products. Here in New England your 
ba Pped up promotional efforts appear to 
Wudie ag off in increased consumption. 
th le milk sales in 1956 to consumers in 
Sy five Massachusetts marketing areas 
here Federal milk orders operate, were 2.6 
The mt above sales in these areas in 1955. 
the estimated increase in the population’ of 
les Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
1. than 1 percent from Jury 1, 1955 to July 
apne This indicates that sales per person 
aa increasing in these areas where Vermont 
Wwaeymen market a large share of their milk, 
nole milk sales in the first quarter of 1957 
Owed another increase in these areas of 
Percent over the first quarter of 1956. 

e sales promotion programs in these 

x the appear to be getting results. Some of 
att increase in whole milk sales can be 
even uted to the special milk program, but 
en, n its use has required some promotion 
°rt. School and welfare authorities have 


to know 
the program is available and how 
eue it. z 


Nationwide, sales of dairy products are not 
Last ng the increases we would like to see. 
a year per capita consumption of all 
rose Products, on a milk equivalent basis, 
But Only one pound from the previous year. 
we we can be encouraged by the fact that 
ber have seen an end to the downturn in 
the Products consumption which plagued 

industry for a number of years. 


isposition per capita dropped 
‘Ughtly below the 1955 level. The 
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mercial market for dairy products has held 
relatively constant over the past 4 years on 
a per capita basis, varying only from 677 to 
679 pounds per person annually’ But prior 
to 1953 it had been dropping steadily since 
1950 for an accumulated loss in 1953 of 7 
percent from the 1950 figure. Last year, 
although per capita consumption of all dairy 
products rose one pound from the 1955 level, 
commercial sales dropped two pounds per 
person from the 1955 figure. The difference 
was made up from domestic distribution of 
Government held stocks of dairy products 
and the expanded special milk program. 
YOUR COMPETITORS ARE ON THE BALL 


The industry has pulled itself out of a 
nosedive, but will it be content to coast 
along on a level plane? We may be sure that 
merchandisers of other products are not go- 
ing to coast, Milk producers are not ready 
to coast. They want to keep expanding pro- 
duction. 

It is time now for full teamwork among 
producers, processors, distributors and Gov- 
ernment to push hard for a decided upturn 
in commercial sales of dairy products. This 
is a job for aggressive merchandising. But 
it won't be accomplished with salesmanship 
alone. We must make gradual but realistic 
price adjustments as production and mar- 
keting efficiencies permit. Dairy products 
must offer consumers the best buy for their 
dollar in order to hold their share of the 
consumers’ dollar. 

This is a program for the industry. Sales- 
manship is a job for private enterprise. Gov- 
ernment can help through research and aids 
to marketing. like Market News, Plentiful 
Foods activities, and the regulation of mar- 
keting practices such as through the Federal 
milk order program. Government can also 
lend assistance to encourage private enter- 
prise. But it should never take over the lead 
role, It must always remain the junior mem- 
ber of the partnership. 

This job of selling dairy products to con- 
sumers, with a goal of further increasing 
per capita consumption, is no easy task. 
There is a long period of apathy to overcome. 
The long crutch of a Government guaranteed 
market has tended to soften selling efforts. 
Moreover, we are living in a highly compe- 
titive economy. New products and new mar- 
keting methods are with us each day. 

It will take cooperation from all segments 
of the dairy industry to bring about a real 
upturn in per capita consumption. The 
combined strength and ingenuity repre- 
sented in this great industry must be equal 
to the task. 

By pulling together as you are doing in 
this June dairy month promotion program, 
continued teamwork will make possible the 
kind of progress we need. This sort of team- 
work is our golden key to opportunity. 


The Primrose Path 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the drift 
of our Government over many years to- 
ward centralization and socialism is of 
continuing concern to many American 
citizens. No finer expression of the 
American way as opposed to this alien 
foreign philosophy of socialism can be 
found, to my knowledge, than the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. W. G. Vollmer, 
president of the Texas & Pacific Railway 
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Co. of Dallas, Tex., entitled, “The Prim- 
rose Path.” Under unanimous consent I 
am including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for the benefit of those col- 
leagues and American citizens who have 
not read it and who may benefit from 
it: 

THE PRIMROSE PATH 

(By W. G. Vollmer) 

The concept of national economic planning 
for the people's welfare had its inception in 
the twenties, long before World War II or the 
Korean conflict. Since that time it has 
gained steadily in strength, in scope, and in 
adherents. 

In the turbulent and tortuous history of 
nations the principle of economic planning 
is nothing new. It is the very keystone of 
communism, Just as it was of nazism and 
fascism. 

When any government takes over the 
peacetime planning of the economic affairs 
of its people it becomes also the high execu- 
tioner of individual freedom and opportunity. 

In the drafting of the Constitution our 
Founding Fathers must have recognized the 
inherent evil of national economic planning 
for they made no provision for such Govern- 
ment activities. As a matter of fact, many 
of them fied their native countries to escape 
the serfdom which such planning imposed. 

In times of peace no economic plan of the 
Federal Government is worth the paper it is 
written on unless it is supported with the 
power of execution, And the power of execu- 
tion carries with it the power to control 
individual action and to destroy individual 
freedom. 

PLANNED ECONOMY 

A planned economy by a central govern- 
ment means precisely what the word 
“planned” implies. 

It means that the Federal Government 
assumes the right of exercising control over 
certain phases of the economic affairs of 
the people. Governmental officials and 
bureaucrats decide what they conceive to 
be good for the people and then issue orders 
telling them what they can and cannot do, 

Our farm program is a case in point. The 
once rugged and independent farmers have 
surrendered a considerable measure of their 
freedom of action upon the altar of artificial 
security disguised as a fair return for their 
products. 

The farmers now plant whatever crops the 
Government decides upon. And they also 
market their products in a manner carefully 
prescribed and rigidly administered by the 
Government. 

The farm program is but one segment of 
our national economy which has given way 
to national planning, Numerous programs 
directly influence in various ways the supply 
and the price of food and clothing, while 
controls of one form or another are exercised 
over employment and wages. 


IN TIMES OF PEACE 


In times of peace if we accept the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government possesses 
the right to plan any segment of our eco- 
nomic welfare, then we must be prepared 
to relinquish the right to a segment of our 
individual freedom. 

We cannot have both. Any disposition to 
temporize or compromise the principles of 
freedom merely strengthens socialistic plan- 
ning. 

Every real American has within his heart a 
sincere desire to see everyone properly fed and 
clothed, educated, and sheltered, employed 
at good wages, secure in his job, in his health, 
and in his old age. 

There is a wide difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to how all of these things can be 
obtained. Some people look to the Govern- 
ment to provide them, which means they 
expect the Government to produce an eco- 
nomic miracle. 
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It cannot be done that way. The Govern- 
ment itself produces nothing. It is the peo- 
ple who produce the goods and services that 
make life richer, more comfortable, and more 
enjoyable. 

The only way to provide more things for 
more people is for the people themselves to 
produce more. The solution thus rests with 
the people, not the Government, 

DISTRIBUTING INCOME 


In times of peace the national planners of 
our Nation have supported and advocated 
the principle that the Government, when 
vested with the power to distribute income 
and productivity, can bring about an im- 
provement in the material welfare of all the 
people. This is economic nonsense, for the 
more the Government provides, the more it 
impovyerishes the people through increased 
taxation. 

It is the belief of those who still sub- 
scribe to our constitutional democracy, and 
thus often are accused of being reactionaries, 
that it is the responsibility and the right of 
the individual to produce according to his ca- 
pacity and to consume or dispose of what he 
produces according to his own judgment, pro- 
vided he respects the similar rights of others. 

The Constitution does not say that the 
Federal Government, acting in the capacity 
of an economic planner, shall promote the 
welfare of one person at the expense of an- 
other. 

Nor does the Constitution provide that 
the Federal Government has the power to 
capture through taxation a portion of a 
person’s income and then distribute it, in 
the form of grants-in-aid, to others: 

A government which promotes and prac- 
tices in times of peace, through taxation 
and national economic planning, the distri- 
bution of the Nation’s income and produc- 
tivity ceases to be a defender of equality 
and justice and of the rights and property 
of the people. It becomes, instead, a gov- 
ernment dedicated to taking the earnings of 
one person and giving it to another with- 
out any regard to the desires or wishes of 
the earner. 

‘ SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 

‘Those who contend that the Government 
of the United States owes a living to any 
citizen, or group of citizens, or that it should 
provide special privileges and benefits to 
various communities, are contributing to 
the destruction of freedom of action and of 
opportunity. 

Those who contend that Federal economic 
planning is superior to that of individual 
planning are advocating the supremacy of 
the state over man. 

Those who contend that the Government 
should engage in national economic plan- 
ning are advocates of a share-the-wealth 
principle. This principle is predicated upon 
the false assumption that private saving is 
a sign of greed, and that the accumulation 
of wealth is a sign of selfishness. As these 
are sacred rights, the Government should 
never use its power in times of peace to 
seize the fruits of one person's labor and 
distribute them among those whom the 
Government deems worthy of its benevo- 
lence and its bounties. 

Those who contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide man's material wel- 
fare overlook the vital fact that the only 
security any person can have lies within 
himself. 

Unless man is free to act as an individ- 
ual * * * free to be productive in his own 
behalf * * free to determine what part 
of his production he will consume and how 
much he will save * * è and free to pro- 
tect his savings and his property, he will 
have neither freedom nor security. 

GOODS AND SERVICES 


It should be repeated over and over again 
that the Federal Government cannot pro- 
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vide the people either with goods or sery- 
ices, or with real security. 

The Government cannot make people rich. 
But it cam make the rich poor by taxing 
away their substance and by stifling their 
initiative and their incentive to work, to 
produce, and to save. 

The only thing the Government can dis- 
tribute evenly is poverty and enslavement. 
These things are achieved through excessive 
taxation and regimentation, both of which 
are the principal tools of all economic 
planners. 

It is worth recalling what the great Greek 
writer, Plutarch, who lived nearly 1900 years 
ago, had to say about benevolent govern- 
ments. He made this observation: 

“The real destroyer of the liberties of the 
people is he who spreads among them boun- 
ties, donations and benefits.” 

All economic planners should heed that 
great truth before the principles of our con- 


stitutional democracy have been weakened - 


and made important. The people of the 
Nation also should heed it. 
BY THEIR VOTE 

By their voice and by their vote, the peo- 
ple should insist that our Federal Govern- 
ment cease the distribution of bounties, do- 
nations and benefits. And the people them- 
selves should cease demanding such costly 
gratuities. ; 

The people should remind themselves and 
their public servants that the demands upon 
the Government for aid and assistance en- 
courage and strengthen the hands of the 
planners. And that these demands con- 
stantly add to the cost of living. 

It is indeed a strange phenomenon of rea- 
soning upon the part of businessmen and 
others, when they literally demand that 
their own money be used by the Members of 
Congress to bribe them with bounties and 
benefits disguised as Federal aids and grants. 

It is alarming when you realize that the 
average Member of Congress oftentimes is 
judged by the amount of so-called Federal 
money he obtains for community and re- 

projects rather than for his ability 
to contribute to the welfare of the Nation. 

Encouraged by the disciples of national 
economic planning and by the apostles of 
government bounties, the people are turn- 
ing more and more from the principles of 
self-reliance to that of dependence upon 
the Government. They are being led along 
a primrose path to a mirage of easy money 
and easy living. But what this primrose 
path actually leads to is an ever-increasing 
measure of taxation, regimentation and 
controls, 


DEMANDS FOR MORE 


In short, a great many people, through 
the pressue of their demands, are contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a state of na- 
tional socialism which will be presided over 
by a government vested with the power to 
tax, to distribute, and to control. 

Even though we talk volubly against Fed- 
eral aid and assistance, it does not appear 
that the people either despise or resist it. 

There has been no real opposition to the 
numerous inland waterway projects through- 
out the Nation which annually eat up mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

There has been little public opposition 
to the Government's housing program. 

There has been little opposition to the 
millions of dollars spent annually by the 
Government to subsidize in one form or an- 
other commercial airlines, trucks, buses, 
and inland water carriers. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

It is time we ask ourselves a few soul- 
searching questions. 

Are we as a people turning away from our 
constitutional democracy toward national 


socialism, disguised as benevolent economic 
planning? 


June 6 


Are we as a people turning our backs upon 
our system of free, competitive enterprise, a 
system which enables us today, with only 6 
percent of the world’s population, to pro- 
duce industrially more than all of the rest 
in the world combined? 

Some of us may deny this, but our actions 
belie our words. The mute record of our 
deeds stands as convincing evidence against 
our protests of innocence. 

Socialistic economic planning can be ef- 
fectively promoted by constantly increasing 
the number of people on the public payroll, 
as well as by deceiving the people into be- 
leving that the Government is better able 
to provide the basic needs of life than are 
the people themselves. 

Under our free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem we have amassed the greatest produc- 
tive power the world ever has known. No 
planned economy even remotely approaches 
what we have achieved under our constitu- 
tional democracy of freedom of action and 
opportunity, ; 

We should solemnly pledge ourselves to 
support and promote this constitutional 
form of government handed down to us by 
our Founding Fathers. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Here are a few suggestions which T think 
will be helpful in preserving our freedom: 

1. We should start matching our words 
and deeds if we are sincere about preserv- 
ing our free, competitive enterprise system. 

2. We should resist the temptation to de- 
mand and accept Federal funds for local 
and regional projects. 

3. We should stop demanding more Gov- 
ernment services and benefits. 

4. We should oppose socialistic schemes 
disguised as Government aids, no matter how 
attractive they may be. 

5. We should depend upon our own re- 


sources to provide local and community 


oe rather than upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

6. We should recognize that the bounties 
and benefits received from the Federal GOY- 
ernment come out of our personal incomes, 
and that the Government is simply being 
generous with our money. 

7. We should assign ourselves the task of 
telling our associates and employees that 
the greatest volume of goods and services 
for the greatest number has come from our 
own free, competitive enterprise system. 

8. We should tell our friends, neighbors. 
and fellow workers that a planned economy 
is a socialistic economy, and that it destroy’ 
freedom of action and opportunity. 

9. We should support economy in Govern- 
ment, even if it affects pet projects in ouf 
own community. 

10. We should recognize that there is no 
primrose path to easy money or to a 
abundant life. 


Retirement of Frank E. Andrews, Regional 
Engineer, United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
faithful career Government emplo 
have played a vital part in the develops 
ment of our Nation, and particularly 
the American West. Such a person 15 


1957 


Frank E. Andrews, who retired on June 1 
as regional engineer of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads in my 
€ city of Portland, Oreg, 
an opportunity to see some of 
Mr. Andrews’ able and skillful work at 
Close hand when he was in charge of 
Civilian construction on the great Alcan 
hway project during World War II, 
and I was stationed at Whitehorse, in the 
On Territory, as aide-de-camp to 
James A. O'Connor, of the United 
tes Army Corps of Engineers. 
In tribute to Mr. Andrews upon his re- 
ent, an excellent summary of his 
Career appeared in the Oregonian of 
June 1, 1957. 
I join in congratulations to Frank E. 
ews and his wife, Naomi, and ask 
ous consent that the Oregonian 
article be printed in full in the Appendix 
f the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Post VaACATED—ANDREWS RETIRES AS 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER 
Forty-three years of highway construction 
laid aside Friday night when Frank E. 
ews, 70, retired from the position of 
Tegional engineer of the United States Bu- 
u ot Public Roads in Portland. 
cone for Andrews, it may not be the end 
k his highway work. He is seriously con- 
be g an overseas position where he would 
able to pack in 2 more years of highway 
ing in southeast Asia. 

Meanwhile, he expects to catch up on home 
ter ening, golf, and visiting with his daugh- 
and grandchildren in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Andrews joined the Bureau of Public 
Roads in April 1919, shortly after he was 
discharged from the World War I Army. He 
— born in Deming, N. Mex., May 16, 1887, 

as educated in Colton, Calif., at Stanford 
niversity and University of Oregon exten- 
roa department. His first engineering was 
a railroad in New Mexico and his first 
cnt building was in San Bernardino County, 


FIRST JOB PAID WELL 
Andrews’ initial assignment with the Bu- 
Teau of Public Roads was as resident engi- 
neer on the construction of the Mt. Hood 
Loop Highway, where no road existed and 
travel had been by foot or horseback. 
His first highway job paid off well. He 
ane Naomi C. Faubion, daughter of a pioneer 
amily, and married her. 
ban en came assignments in Montana, and 
ck to Portland, and finally to Alaska and 
the Yukon country where he was in charge 
of location and construction of the westerly 
miles of the Alcan Highway during 
orld War II. This big job brought him a 
of 600 enginers and assistants, and the 
engineers had to match wits with the seeth- 
ing tundra, which alternately froze and 
wed, causing no end of trouble for the 
Toadbutiders, 
Andrews returned to Portland in 1943 as 
cipal assistant to W. H. Lynch, division 
engineer, and when Lynch retired in 1953, 
Andrews succeeded him, later becoming re- 
Bional engineer with authority over Federal 
Mangas building in Oregon, Washington, 
4 aho, Montana, and Alaska. Alaska was 
= away from him January 1, 1957, when 
Tete, Tegional office was created for the 


ANDREWS NOTES PROGRESS 
during his many years in the bureau, An- 
Ws recalled, he has helped plan and build 
ann units of the Oregon coast, Pacific, Co- 
Umbia River, North and South Santiam 
Highways in Oregon, others in Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. 
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“When I compare the modern freeway 
with its control of access and other safety 
and travel ease characteristics with the 
highways of even the 1930's, I realize just 
how far the science of highway engineering 
and the construction equipment techniques 
have come,” he said. “It has been most 
gratifying to have had a role in that prog- 
Andrews announced his successor in Port- 
land will be Baird M. French, now the 
district engineer at Phoenix, Ariz., who is 
expected to arrive here about July 1 to as- 
sume the position, with offices in the Morgan 
building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews reside at 2641 NE. 
44th Avenue. 


Dumping of the Soil Bunk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of our leading weekly newspapers in 
Minnesota is the Triumph-Monterey 
Progress. Its editors, Phyllis and Gor- 
don Spielman, have a keen insight into 
the needs of our agricultural economy. 
I call to the attention of Senators a re- 
cent editorial entitled “Dumping of the 
Soil Bunk.” This editorial should be 
read with care and study. The editor 
has put the finger on the central weak- 
ness of the soil bank, namely the manner 
in which it has been administered. It 
is time for the United States Senate to 
make a full scale investigation into the 
operation of the soil bank. 

This program can be of help to agri- 
culture. America needs an expanded 
soil conservation program. Such a pro- 
gram need not be a heavy burden on the 
taxpayers. It can be reasonable in cost 
and effective in purposes. 

It is with deep regret that one must 
note that the soil bank as presently ad- 
ministered is a cause of concern and 
doubt in the minds of Members of Con- 
gress as well as farmers themselves. 

I pay tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Spielman 
for this fine editorial. Again from out in 
the country in rural Minnesota comes 
the kind of clear thinking and high level 
and understandable conclusions that this 
Congress needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DUMPING OF THE Som Bunk 

When the House of Representatives 
dumped the soil-bank program, it was more 
a reaction against Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson's administration of the 
soil bank, rather than either an attempt 
to cut the budget or opposition to the soil- 
bank principle. 

Under Benson's misadministration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the program became known as the “soil 
bunk” and was used for every purpose but 
for which it was intended—to cut down 
surpluses. It must be remembered that Ben- 
son initially opposed the soil-bank idea when 
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it was advocated by farm-belt Congressmen, 
then pulled a switch in time for the 1956 
election campaign. 

Under Benson, the program became a sub- 
stitute for hail and flood insurance, and a 
political catchall intended to snare votes 
from farmers who were beginning to desert 
Ike. 

As either a conservation practice or an 
attempt to cut surpluses, the soil bank as 
operated by Benson was a complete flop. 
There were far fewer acres left uncultivated 
under the soll bank than under the old ACP, 
and the cost was three times as high. In 
addition to this, charges of a windfall are 
somewhat justified In that a number of huge 
corporation-type farms benefited most. For 
example, the 11 largest recipents of soil- 
bank checks received a total of nearly half 
a million dollars. 

All these abuses, however, do not mean 
that a soll bank properly administered would 
not be a good thing, both to protect the 
farmland, and to cut surpluses. 

What is needed, first of all is a new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sympathetic to the 
needs of the farmers, Then a fair price- 
support program is urgent. Allotments 
should be based on tillable acres, not on the 
ridiculous historical experience that is now 
used. With proper supports and a realistic 
allotment basis, participation in a soll-bank 
program would be feasible for nearly all 
farmers. 


Tight Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
throughout the Nation concerning what 
is called tight money. The discussion 
even relates to the credit of the United 
States. This is a subject which should 
have the very careful and deep con- 
sideration of all Americans. 


A very good article on this question, 
entitled . “Officials Deride Treasury 
Crisis,” written by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
was published in the New York Times of 
June 2, 1957. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICIALS DERIDE Treasury CRISIS—THEY 
CONCEDE PROBLEMS IN REFINANCING THE 
DEBT, IN A TIGHT’ MARKET—UNITED STATES 
Cnrorr STILL Goop—Drawsack Is THAT 
FREQUENT Borrowing From BANKS EN- 
LARGES MONEY SUPPLY 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—Top officials of the 
Treasury are more amused than annoyed by 
recent reports of a crisis“ in Government 
finances. They insist—and produce evi- 
dence to prove it—that there is nothing, 
like a crisis. 

But they concede that conditions in the 
money market are creating problems in man- 
aging the national debt—problems that have 
not been mentioned in most of the crisis 
articles. 

The financing problem is of particular 
interest now because of the impending 
change in the top leadership of the Treasury 
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Secretary George M. Humphrey has resigned, 
to be replaced by Robert B. Anderson. 
s BELF-IMPOSED SQUEEZE 

The Treasury's problems, to the extent 
that they exist, arise from the self-same 
tight money policy of the Federal Reserve 
System that the Tresury under Mr. Hum- 
phrey has always supported. Counting the 
allegations that have been made, difficulties 
are of these kinds: 

A problem of raising enough cash to run 
the Government. The charge of crisis here 
is based mainly on a recent financing oper- 
ation in which holders of more than one- 
fourth, or $1,200,000,000, of a maturing issue 
demanded cash rather than a replacement 
issue in exchange, even though the replace- 
ment issue carried exceptionally high inter- 
est rates. This drained the Treasury's cash 
balance. 

In the terms stated, this is not a problem 
at all. The Treasury can always borrow 
all the cash it needs. A few weeks after 
the heavy—and pretty much expected—at- 
trition mentioned above, the Treasury eas- 
ily raised $1,500,000,000 in new cash. Bids 
for the issue were more than double the 
amount the Treasury wanted to raise. 

The problem of paying ever-higher inter- 
est rates, with a resulting higher budget 
expenditure for interest on the national 
debt. z 
PRICE ACCEPTED 

This is a fact but, as Mr. Humphrey and 
his Under Secretary, Randolph Burgess, saw 
it, is not properly described as a serious 
problem. They have made it plain all along 
that they are perfectly willing to pay the 
price, in the form of higher interest rates, 
for a policy of credit restraint that they 
deem essential to keep inflationary pressure 

m running away, 

a anaes only about one-fourth of the 
debt matures each year and must be refi- 
nanced, the effect of higher interest rates 
on the budget has not been as dramatic 
as might be expected. Nonetheless, over 
President Eisenhower's entire term, the rise 
in rates has added almost $500 million to 
the annual cost of carrying the debt, or 
about 8 percent. The rest of the increase 
has come about because the size of the 
debt has grown a little. 

A setback in the Treasury's effort to 
stretch out the debt into longer-term issues, 
with a consequent increase in the frequency 
of trips to the money market, again due 
to tight-money conditions. 

This is both a fact and a problem, but it 
4s not considered a matter of great serious- 
ness, In brief, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Bur- 
gess do not have quite the same enthusiasm 
today for stretching the debt as they had 
when they took office. They feel that they 
had overlooked somewhat the great need 
of the Nation’s money mechanism for an 
adequate supply of short-term Treasury se- 
curities. 

They are not happy, however, about in- 
creasing the frequency of their financing op- 
erations, because these operations tend to 
upset somewhat the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve to keep an even degree of tension 
in the money market. 

The problem of where the money is being 
borrowed—from the banking system or from 
nonbank investors. 

Here, at last, comes the true problem as 
they see it. Other things being equal, 

borrowing from banks tends to be 
inflationary because it fosters “creation” of 
mew money. And the Treasury has been 
forced to turn to the banks more than it 
would have liked. 

The reason is the impact of the present 
level of interest rates on some almost for- 
gotten securities, called F and G bonds, that 
were sold during World War II. 

At the present level of interest rates on 
other types of investment, holders of these 
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bonds have been cashing them in to invest 
their money at a better yield. The resulting 
cash drain on the Treasury, augmenting the 
aforementioned attrition and several other 
factors, has forced the Treasury to sell short- 
term securities to the banks to raise cash. 

The situation has not been as bad as it 
might have been. For various technical rea- 
sons, the Nation’s money supply has not in- 
creased by as much as the Treasury’s opera- 
tions might have indicated. None the less, 
this Treasury operation has more or less 
forced the Federal Reserve to pump up the 
lending capacity of the banks somewhat 
more than it would have liked. 

Thus to some extent, the recent Treasury 
debt management operations have worked 
at cross purposes with the Federal Reserve's 
effort to curb an inflation that is now the 
greatest single economic preoccupation of 
the Government, 


Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the Mount Vernon 
(Ohio) News, relative to our fellow 
Ohioan, our able Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George Humphrey. 3 

This editorial, expresses the views of 
the people it is my honor to represent. 
At least, I am sure, it represents the 
views of those who know George Hum- 
phrey or are familiar with his record. 

We, in Ohio, are very proud of George 
Humphrey, Mrs. Humphrey, and the en- 
tire family. They have done much to 
bring praise and glory to our State. 
Their record in public life, and their 
unselfishness, will go down in the his- 
tory of our Nation as one which exem- 
plifies the spirit of willingness to help 
their fellow man and further the princi- 
ples that have made our country great: 

Leaves FINE RECORD 

President Eisenhower is not only losing 
an able Secretary of the Treasury in the 
resignation of George M. Humphrey, of 
Ohio—the effective date of which has not 
been determined. 

He is also losing & valued adviser and a 
close personal friend. 

That Humphrey was an able Secretary of 
the Treasury there can be no question. 
Some have said he is one of the best the 
country ever had. 

In addition to his Treasury duties, Hum- 
phrey has been one of the most influential 
advisers to the President, and the two, with 
their wives, have been on intimate social 
relations. 

Humphrey was a member of the original 
Eisenhower Cabinet. 

He gave up an income of some $300,000 
a year to take the Government position at 
$22,500 a year as he considered Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s policies a call to public service. 

He resigned from offices in the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Industrial Rayon Corp., 
and Iron Ore of Canada and as director of 
a number of other corporations to do what 
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he could to help steer the Eisenhower poll- 
cies to a successful conclusion. P 

Thus every day he served in the Cabinet 
he did so at tremendous personal financial 
disadvantage. There was never any indica- 
tion, however, that he regretted he had cut 
loose from his great industrial holdings and 
had turned his talents to a career in Gov- 
ernment. 

Humphrey can be replaced as Secretary of 
the Treasury—no man is indispensable; if 
that were true the world would have gone 
to pot long ago. 

But he set such high standards of conduct 
in ponte office that his shoes will be hard 
to 

In going out, however, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing he is leaving such & 
fine record behind him; one which others 
in Government might well emulate to the 
benefit of themselves, the Government 
the people. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, 11th 
Annual Varsity-SJ Dinner, Long Island 
Division of St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, N. Y., May 29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address given by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley at the 11th ann 
varsity-SJ dinner of St. John’s Univer- 
sity on May 29, 1957. 

I agree with Mr. Farley that greater 
active participation in sports by the 
youth of our country would not only be 
beneficial to health, but would help in 
the development of qualities which make 


for good citizenship: 


I am honored to have a part in the 11th 
annual varsity-SJ dinner, honoring thé 
athletes who have represented St. John's in 
baseball, basketball, bowling, cross-country, 
golf, rifle, tennis and track. As I look about 
me I am moved to wonder. Most of what 
I see here was accomplished in my lifetime. 
When St. John's University was founded in 
1870 its total assets consisted of a small 
farmhouse, 40 students and a faculty of 5 
Vincentian fathers, whose assets 
courage and vision rather than capital. But 
courage and vision paid off in the field of 
learning just as they have on the field 
play. Today St. John's enrollment is moré 
than 8,000 men and women. The university 
is an integral part of a community which 
counts upon the wisdom and genius of its 
graduates to further its business, industry 
and culture. 

Tonight we are honoring more than twice 
the total of the 40 students of 1870 85 
knights of good sportsmanship. Each 
these men played his game for all there was 
in it. Bach learned to obey the rules of 
game. Each was dedicated to loyalty—loysl- 
ty to his school, loyalty to his team an 
loyalty to his coaches. Each learned the 
joy of victory—the satisfaction of a 
well done. Finally, each learned the 
est lesson of all—to be a good loser—to 807 
cept defeat without excuses and without 
criticism, but with the high resolve to do 
better the next time. 

While this night belongs primarily to each 
of you who contested so proudly and so well 
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under the red and white of your alma mater, 

it is not your accomplishment alone. While 

no one would detract from the solemn pride 
is yours for having striven so valiantly 

On various fields yet, I am sure, each of you 

the debt you owe to your good 

Parents and to your coaches and teachers, 

2 at whom have joined in preparing you for 
he best use of your lives so as to attain and 

help others to attain the sublime end, 

r God, for which man was created. 
; As I stand before you I am moved to humil- 
It was not my good fortune to attend 
Life has brought me many honors, 

including some 18 honorary degrees. I 

would gladly exchange them all for one 

Uch letter as you men are receiving tonight 

and for one degree such as you are all 

ty your pleasant and profitable attendance 

many classrooms of this now extensive 

Institution: 

While I was not privileged to strive for any 

2 Mater, I feel I can understand your 

Oys and woes because sports were and still 

ace one of my great loves. Although time 

clan long since relegated me to the spectator 
lass, I have always fancied myself as some- 
wh of a ballplayer. I started at an age 
the T my fingers were scarcely able to grasp 

- I enjoyed the usual succession of 
nen bernood and schoolboy nines. Later, 

A en I was grown, I made the team—the 

7 Phas, which represented Grassy Point, N. Y. 
du will not find the team or its first 

man in the record books, although one 
my proudest possessions is a fading news- 

Taber, which carries the banner sports head- 

e, “Farley’s double clears the bases.” 

a La, those days I considered myself quite 
Performer. Looking back now, I must con- 
I am not so sure. I was paid the astro- 

sum of $5 a game in days when $2 


t Sap well, I am not-here to sigh over doubt- 
whe Ories of my playing days. He also serves 
Stands and cheers. Unhappily, we have 
Many persons in the stands and too few 
the field of play. Rooters are not con- 
in largely to persons, like myself, limited 
Such participation by the inexorable 
lms? of time, but by those who elect to 20 
t their participation through lacking 
be ence in their own worth or, even worse, 
of Tefusing to try. To judge by the amount 
pe esi devoted to sports in our newspapers, 
N Would imagine we were the greatest 
ation of athletes in the world. One would 
that we were the greatest Nation of 
Tticipants in outdoor sports in the world. 
Cold fact is that most of us get our 
com, by reading the sport pages and that 
sta paratively few of us turn out even to 
nd and cheer, let alone play. 
it of us are not very good sports when 
Sten to cheering. A fan who couldn't 
fea an pop fiy roars his abuse at a 
Ider who muffs a vicious grounder. A 
r; tor, who couldn't punch his way out of 
862 paper bag, will scream yellow“ at a 
Mus enter trying his best to drive weary 
Uscles against a superior opponent. This 
najPortsmanlike conduct is unfortunately 
athe aned to those who follow professional 
etes. It is found on our college cam- 
Many students will not support a 
— that is not winning, when perhaps the 
de thing that the team needs is the confi- 
nce of the school. Many students will 
a & coach who is doing his best to build 
feam into shape during a short season. 
t is most unhappy that so many in our 
to confine their participation in sports 
buying tickets and to rooting. God has 


on 
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given most of our youth bodies sufficiently 
strong or capable of being developed to the 
strength demanded by competition. What is 
needed is the development of perseverance 
which will train bodies to their best efforts. 
Minds must be trained in the spirit of fair 
play, which is the moral essential of a truly 
great athlete. If the Nation strives to de- 
velop young bodies and train young minds 
in perseverance there is little reason why 
most of our young should not be athletes. 

They cannot all be great athletes, but it is 
important that they learn to play the game 
not only for themselves but for their coun- 
try. Millions of dollars are spent by our 
colleges each year on college athletics, yet 
only a small fraction of all college students 
take any active part in athetics. We all re- 
member, I am sure, the musing of Thomas 
Gray, the great poet, on the fact that the 
graves in the quiet country churchyard 
might hide some mute inglorious Milton or 
some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. Who can tell how many Walter John- 
sons, Jim Thorpes, or Red Granges have by 
their own election hid the glories that might 
have been theirs and their colleges by not 
choosing or by not daring to try? 

In these days of international trial, play 
is not only one of man's greatest privileges, 
but one of his most important rights. It is 
part of man’s right to pursue happiness. In 
all earnestness I call for infusion in all of our 
schools of the spirit of play in all our stu- 
dents. I call for taking students out of the 
bleachers and putting them on the field of 
play. This will not only enable them better 
to play the game of life but it may enable us 
better to survive as a nation. 

I need not remind you that today we are 
engaged in a great struggle between the 
forces of freedom and the forces of totali- 
tarianism. In that struggle between good 
and evil everything has been mobilized, even 
sport. Play has become an ideological 
weapon as well as a conditioner. You have 
all doubtless been shocked, as I have been, 
by the statistics on the proportion of Ameri- 
can youths rejected as unfit for military 
service. I am confident that if these youths 
had elected to contest on the playing fields 
the proportion of the rejected would be much 
lower. There is still time to improve our 
proportion of physically fit young men, if we 
can but persuade them to play the game and 
not merely look on. It is not essential that 
we become a nation of professional athletes 
but vital that we become a nation of as 
nearly physically ft men and women as play 
can make us. 

Sports became a weapon in the fateful con- 
test between East and West in the last Olym- 
pics. The games are over and we lost. It 
is easy enough to say we won most of the 
important events and lost because the un- 
official point system took into account events 
in which we did not offer competition, In 
Soviet Russia all talents in all sports were 
recruited and trained most intensively. 
There was totalitarian mobilization of mus- 
cles so that the Soviets might proclaim their 
way of life superior in play as well as in 
politics. Against this systematic mobiliza- 
tion, we offered our traditional heritage of 
individual enterprise. Where we contested 
we were, for the most part, superior, but we 
did not offer competition in fields which 
might have helped empty our bleachers and 
bring to light new American energies. 

There is no need for explanation, excuses, 
or criticism. The 1956 olympics are over 
and done with. The 1960 olympics are on 
their way. At the next olympics nothing on 
earth should stop us, if we can get all our 
youth into the games. All we need do is to 
recognize the importance of getting into the 
game. Once in, we can handle ourselves 
with dignity and skill. There is no doubt 
now of the good in athletics. Certainly 
then, every student should be accorded every 
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opportunity to get all the good he can out 
of athletics since they are so intertwined 
with the survival of our way of life. 

In our contests on the field of play we 
have learned never to underestimate the 
strength of a foe. Today we are locked in 
a deadly struggle with an enemy who does 
not play the game by any rules except to 
win by fair means or foul. This enemy has 
extended its territory and influence by gorg- 
ing on free peoples and free territory. This 
does not mean that we should abandon tra- 
ditions of fair play in which we have been 
steeped for generations. We must not and 
We will not stoop to deceit and trickery, no 
matter how great the pressures put upon us 
by a godless enemy. As long as we have the 
saving graces of morality and dedication 
to God we will play the game by the rules of 
decency and so long as we cleave to the 
rigid letter of the rules we can be confident 
we will win. Those who debase the rules 
debase themselves and put off victory. 

In our contest with a terrible enemy our 
strongest supports are liberty and freedom. 
In a darkened world it is more difficult to 
keep alive liberty than it was in the days of 
our Founding Fathers. The strains of our 
time are being exerted upon liberty and free- 
dom. We need not despair of keeping them 
so long as both are rooted in faith, which 
you are being taught here and in fair play 
which you have learned here. So long as we 
stand rooted in faith, so long as we fight 
the good fight fairly, so long shall we endure 
free. And by faith and fair play we will 
triumph in the conflict with darkness to 
bring freedom and liberty and justice to 
all nations and to all men, 


Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts, Before Graduating 
Marine Lieutenants of the Basic School 
at Quantico, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on May 11, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, addressed the 
graduating Marine lieutenants of the 
basic school at Quantico, Va. Because he 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate, 
his opinions regarding our Defense Es- 
tablishment are particularly worthy of 
note. Unanimous consent is requested to 
insert at this point in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from his speech of May 11: 

In our new role of world leadership among 
the free nations, the United States cannot 
follow the easy road of expediency but must 
always follow the sometimes hard road of 
Keeping to our word. 

We helped to establish the United Nations 
and we are firmly and irrevocably committed 
to abide by its charter. Sometimes we find 
ourselves confronted with the bitter choice 
of keeping our promises under that charter 
and taking actions which appear in the 
short run to be against our friends. 

Such was the case in Hungary and again 
in Egypt. Here the leaders of our country 
had to make trying decisions but in each 
case the decision was that we should keep our 
word. Future generations will determine 
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whether the courses we followed were right 
or wrong but it is my firm conviction that 
it is never wrong to stand by solmn promises. 
This applies to a nation as well as an in- 
dividual. We want to live up to our word 
as we have in the past, and this is even 
more important to us now as leaders of the 
free nations of the world so that we can in- 
spire the confidence of others in us. 

We must also make other important deci- 
sions. We must remain strong and power- 
ful in our armed services and in our economy. 
We must make the determinations as to just 
what our force levels should be and how much 
of our national productivity should be ex- 
pended for our national defense. We must 
continue to develop new weapons for de- 
fense and retaliation and we must maintain 
and most modern military doctrines. Over- 
all, we must be alert and imaginative as well 
as realistic and practical. 

Marine Corps officers must be prepared 
to be first-line diplomats as well as frontline 
soldiers. 

They must demonstrate to the world the 
high integrity and good character of Ameri- 
can citizens. The time has passed when our 
military officers can consider their qualifica- 
tions complete when they attain technical 
and military proficiency. Today our officers 
all over the world represent symbols of the 
American way of life. On you rests the great 
responsibility of demonstrating to people in 
foreign lands wherever you may be the quali- 
ties of Americanism and the traditions of our 
heritage of which we are so justly proud. 

You have reason to be proud of your corps 
and of the school from which you have to- 
day graduated. These schools at Quantico 
have had the distinction in modern military 
history of being among the outstanding doc- 
trinal leaders in new military concepts. After 
the disastrous defeat of the British amphibi- 
ous landing force at Gallipoli in the First 
World War, military strategists discarded the 
amphibious attack. The Marine Corps none- 
theless persisted in its beliefs in a balanced 
fleet and through the bleak thirties developed 
the successful amphibious doctrine which 
was ultimately responsible for our victory in 
the Pacific during World War II. 

Your own commander after the Second 
World War inspired the development of 
another new concept—the vertical envelop- 
ment, an amphibious assault tailored to an 
atomic era. Gen. Merrill B. Twining has 
been imaginative and vigorous in his develop- 
ment of new military concepts for our Navy 
and Marine Corps. He has indeed recognized 
the unique function of the marines when in 
a Navy Day address he said, “The United 
States Fleet, in the form it exists today, is 
just such a force (versatile, highly mobile 
force in being), and is tailored to the exact 
requirements. Its flexibility enables it to 
meet nearly any situation. An occupation, a 
brush fire war, a nonatomic war in a Com- 
munist controlled satellite area, or a major 
assault on the enemy’s homeland—all these 
require varying degrees of military force, 
nicely graduated to fill the gap between scat- 
tering leaflets and dropping hydrogen 
bombs.” 

The Marine Corps, unique among military 
organizations as an integrated, coordinated 
military team, is an important part of our 
Nation's balanced military defense concept. 

The Marine Corps has throughout its his- 
tory and does today represent a mobile force 
in readiness. We hope that we will not have 
to use our forces. We do not start wars. But 
if they start one, we have mobile fleet marine 
forces which are always ready. 

The United States Marine Corps has tra- 
ditionally stood as a symbol to the world of 
American determination to resist aggression 
and tyranny, whether by Barbary pirates on 
the shores of Tripoli or Communists in Korea. 

You can be proud of this tradition. You 
can be proud to be marines. 
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New Playlands in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3,1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent article by Mr. C. E. 
Wright, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the New York Times under the head- 
ing “New Playlands in the South,” 
which refers to the Jim Woodruff Dam 
and surrounding areas located at the 
confluence of the Chattahoochee and 
Flint Rivers. 

Mr. Wright's article follows: 

New PLAYLANDS IN THE SOUTH—TRI-STATE 
SPORTS AREAS WILL Be DEVELOPED NEAR DAM 
SITE 

(By C. E. Wright) 

CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLA. The $64 million Jim 
Woodruff Dam here at the confluence of the 
Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, one of the 
largest, south of Tennessee, is something of 
a sightseer's objective. In coming years it 
is likely to become a major tourist attraction 
in these parts, for large recreational areas 
adjoining the dam and its big reservoir are 
to be opened to the public. 

The new mile-long structure is right on 
the Georgia-Florida boundary line, north- 
west of Tallahassee and about 22 miles from 
the southwest tip of Alabama. Recreational 
areas will be established in all three States. 
The reservoir, which extends into Georgia for 
about 24 miles up the Chattahoochee and 29 
miles up the Flint River, provides a new 
water area of 37,000 acres and a shoreline of 
243 miles. 2 ‘ 

Plans have been made for coordinated and 
comprehensive development of the damsite 
area to include access roads, parking spaces 
and boat-launching ramps, while State, 
county, and municipal agencies are develop- 
ing park areas for such recreational activities 
as fishing, boating, and bathing. 

THE RIVERS 


The Chattahoochee rises in the foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains in northwest 
Georgia, passes within 12 miles of Atlanta 
and for a part of its length forms the border 
between Georgia and Alabama. The Flint 
River also rises in Georgia not far from 
Atlanta. 

The Apalachicola River, formed at the con- 
fluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint 
Rivers, is a picturesque stream running south 
from here to the Gulf of Mexico near the 
little city of Apalachicola, where most of 
the Florida oysters are harvested. 

Other dams scheduled for completion by 
1962 will provide navigation of the Chat- 
tahoochee as far north as Columbus, Ga. 
Eventually, perhaps, a channel will extend al- 
most to the limits of Atlanta, making that 
city an inland port with water egress to the 
Gulf of Mexico via the Chattahoochee and 
the Apalachicola Rivers. At the moment, 
however, this is just a dream for the future. 

For the present, boating enthusiasts can 
use portions of the Chattahoochee and Flint 
Rivers as well as the reservoir and can navi- 
gate the Apalachicola River to the gulf. Pas- 
sage around the Jim Woodruff Dam is pro- 
vided by a 450-foot long, 82-foot-wide nayi- 
gation lock with a 33-foot lift. 

The Army's Corps of Engineers, which has 
been at work on the dam for 10 years, is 
providing the major portion of the recrea- 
tional developments in the damsite area, 
State and municipal parks and privately de- 
veloped areas will provide a large number of 
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recreational spots. The Army engineers have 
already created 16 boat-landing and launch- 
ing sites. Two Florida State parks have 
been designated in Jackson County, on the 
west side of the reservoir, while Georgia has 
set aside an area northeast of Chattahoochee 
on Spring Creek near the Decatur-Seminole 
County line. 
MUNICIPAL PARK 


Chattahoochee itself is developing a mu- 
nicipal park on the east shore of the reser- 
voir near the dam. This will include a yacht 
basin, parking area, picnic area, a sandy 
beach, and bathing facilities. Sneads, a town 
in Jackson County, Fla., is also planning & 
municipal park. In Georgia, a city park and 
boat landing haye been developed at Bain- 
bridge, while Seminole County in that State 
has plans for a recreation area at Fish Pond 
Drain, about 20 miles south of Donalsonville, 
Ga. Decatur County, Ga., has designated 
two areas for public use. 

Altogether, the areas now licensed or 
planned for public use comprise about 3,000 
acres, of which 1,250 are being developed bY 
State agencies, 1,300 by county agencies, and 
450 by municipalities, Combined public ac- 
cess and operational use is proposed for 20 
strategically situated areas along the reser- 
voir shoreline. These vary in size from 20 
to 50 acres. 

Eight or ten concession sites are planned 
at suitable points around the reservoir to 
provide fishing tackle, bait, rental boats 
rental motors, gasoline, light refreshments, 
and other recreational services. Eventually 
there will be overnight accommodations and 
restaurant facilities. Three concession sites 
were recently leased to commercial concerns 
for development as boat docks. 

When the project was started, the Federal 
Government acquired 66,000 acres of Jand for 
the dam and reservoir, but Congress required 
that land acquisition be later reviewed 80 
that private owners could reacquire some of 
the land they gave up. Asa result, a number 
of sites are being returned to private owners. 
Some of this property will undoubtedly be 
developed as sites for motels, restaurants and 
private residences, 

For navigation purposes on the reservoir 
and rivers, main navigation channels have 
been marked by posts, to be replaced later 
by permanent buoys. A station for the 
United States Coast Guard, which will super 
vise navigation, is being set up at the east 
end of the dam. As there have already bee? 
a number of drownings at the dam site, fish- 
ermen and boat operators will be caution 
against the danger of sudden squalls, which 
can stir up the shallow reservoir into excep“ 
tionally rough water, and also to gu 
against submerged hazards such as logs and 
stumps and to make certain their boats are 
in good condition, 

PIVOTAL POINT 

Chattahoochee, the pivotal point of this 
new recreational area, is a city of less tha? 
10,000 population situated on U. S. 90, 42 
miles northwest of Tallahassee. Gadsden 
County of which Chattahoochee is one of th® 
principal cities, is almost entirely surround 
by water. The Apalachicola River runs 
its west border, the Ochlockonee River forms 
the east boundary, and Lake Talquin lies 
along the south border. 

This area of Florida is much more typical 
ot the Old South than the Florida with w. 
most tourists are familiar. It is more largely 
agricultural than industrial, and it is not 2 
tourist center. But the completion of 
Jim Woodruff dam and reservoir seems 
to change that. Tourists with boating and 
fishing inclinations are expected to flock = 
this area within the coming months. Bont 
men will find tong navigable stretches, am 
cluding about 100 miles of the on 
River with a 9-foot channel, in addition x 
the reservoir and sections of the Chatt# 
hoochee and Flint Rivers, to explore. 
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Citation to Former President 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


i Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
„ I include the following remarks by 
© President in conjunction with his 
Presentation of a citation to former 
ident Herbert Hoover for distin- 
of ed civilian service to the citizens 
the United States at the luncheon 
Siven by the Citizens Committee for the 
Was Report at the Shoreham Hotel, 
ashington, D. C., February 4, 1957: 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Mieresldent Hooyer, Mr. Chairman, and my 
M nds, you see, there was some excuse for 
— question addressed to the chairman be- 
aaa’ I had been assigned a very specific 
d succinct part of this program. But I 
feel I wanted to express a few personal 


cantiments with which I hope most of you 
n agree 


Ginn my purpose was to pay a great 


or great a tribute as I am capable 
825 delivering—to the youthfulness of our 
est of honor, Mr. Hoover. 

t meone said that any man is young who 

lene his optimism. And optimism, I be- 

e is a capacity for looking toward the 
Ure with hope and enthusiasm. 

OW our guest of honor has shown his 

Optimism twice. He has headed great com- 

ions determined to deliver to us better 

ice in the Government that we must 

tain, and at less cost to ourselves. He 

Yo ains optimistic, or he would not have de- 

Work 50 many years of his life to this 


And in his case, I think, there would be 
Zreat deal of excuse—at least at times I 
1 so—tor an opposite conclusion. 
1 He spent many years in publie service, and 
tio Ow something of some of the frustra- 
ns and difficulties he had during at least 4 
Lars of that service. 
iet knows what it means to attempt to 
er all new methods, new procedures, in a 
rani hierarchy, in a great bureaucracy. 
there I would not have any of you think 
7 your public servants in the civil service 
d in other areas are not good people. In- 
they are. Some of them are extraor- 
ts ily intelligent and capable. But they 
to, ® very large group that has been accus- 
Sean to operate according to certain pro- 
sel ertain methods. We do it our- 
ves, in our daily lives, We become crea- 
ires of habit. 
Won't venture to remark about the ladies. 
100 I would bet any man here puts the same 
t into his trousérs first every morning. 
a all our daily lives you can find that we 
into habits. Take the one of eating. 
Wis aoe people are in this room, I wonder, 
their igs ene sakea peated ri 
g own, but w. on n 
hemselves? * : 
© same way in government. We become 
the to these procedures and practices, and 
Y involve these millions of people. I 
“clare, if you could provide for the Govern- 
ne nt, through the Bureau of the Budget, a 
pati accounting system, with the utmost ex- 
ban on and efficiency, it would certainly 
ne you many months before you could 
what the last echelon of government. And 
Y not? They will plead: Why, we have 
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blank forms printed for the next 3 years. 
We will have to retrain our clerks, They 
have every good reason in the world for not 
doing this hastily. 

Our guest of honor has never lost his en- 
thusiasm for better government through all 
this kind of thing. 

I merely wanted to point out, this is an 
unusual kind of enthusiasm and leadership, 
from which all of us benefit. 

And may I say that every one of the recom- 
mendations submitted by the people—by the 
leaders of the Hoover Commission, have been 
the subject of earnest study. They have 
been monitored within the Government by 
one of our noted businessmen, Mr. Meyer 
Kestnbaum, in order to get every one of them 
implemented as rapidly as possible. I am 
very sorry to admit that that speed has not 
been sufficient and all we could ask. But it 
is progress, and it will continue. That I 
promise this body, which has worked so hard 
to bring it about. 

And now after that, the real purpose of 
my coming to this platform to speak: I have 
been privileged to prepare—to get ready for 
Mr. Hoover a short citation which I shall 
now read: i 


CITATION TO FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
FROM PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


To Herbert Hoover, statesman and citizen, 
honored in every field of human endeavor: 
Science, business, government, education, 
art, charity, I address the Nation’s recogni- 
tion of a crowning achievement, 

To a searching examination of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, you have 
freely applied unparalleled knowledge. In- 
spired by your concern for the whole truth, 
disciplined by your unremitting insistence 
on accuracy, united by your respect for ma- 
jority opinion, your Commissions have 
wrought incalculable good. 

Through your efforts, ours will be a stronger 
country. In so adding strength to the Amer- 
ican Republic, you have added strength to 
the free world. 

We are grateful. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1957. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. President, fellow members 
of this Citizens Committee, I have only to 
express my deep emotion and appreciation 
for the extraordinary honor which the Pres- 
ident has just conferred upon me. And I 
also want to express to him the appreciation 
which you have for the constant support 
that he has given to the work of this body 
of citizens. 

And I have the idea that when he has 
finished this term, he will certainly merit 
even a greater tribute than that which has 
come to me. 

For he will have, I hope, a successor of an 
appreciation of a great national man. 


Thank you. 


The All-American Family for Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida there is a family of whom I am 
very proud. I refer to Mr. and Mrs, 
Stacey Quincey, of Route 1, Trenton, 
Fla., and their 3 children, James, 21; 
Horace, 16; and Kathy, 5. I am cer- 
tainly not alone in my high opinion of 
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this outstanding family, because the 
Quinceys have recently been named All- 
American Florida Family, and then tied 
for third place in the nationwide All- 
American Family Search. Stacey Quin- 
cey is the kind of farmer who is the 
backbone of my congressional district. 
He raises corn, peanuts, and water- 
melons. He and Mrs, Quincey are hard- 
working, Christian people who typify the 
finest in American citizenship, and they 
have raised their children in the same 
traditions and ideals which they possess. 

The oldest child, James, recently left 
the University of Florida for one semes- 
ter in order to discharge his duties as a 
national vice president of the Future 
Farmers of America. James has achieved 
national recognition through his FFA 
work, and is one of the finest, most per- 
sonable young men that I know. His 
younger brother, Horace, is coming along 
in the same path and is already a leader 
at Trenton High School. The little girl, 
Kathy, like her mother, is beginning to 
contribute to the family those priceless 
feminine qualities and touches which 
make American family life so meaning- 
ful and gracious. I have been well ac- 
quainted with this wonderful family for 
a number of years, and I am sure my 
pride and happiness almost equaled 
theirs when the good tidings of their 
selection became known. As we all know, 
the family is the foundation unit of our 
American democracy and is the place 
where our boys and girls receive the love, 
training, and encouragement which en- 
ables them to grow and progress into 
fine American citizens. The Quincey 
family is representative of all the attrac- 
tive families who can be found on the 
farms and in the small towns of my dis- 
trict and throughout rural America. 
They were chosen by a national selection 
board composed of editors of the Book 
of Knowledge and members of the na- 
tional staff of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, conductors of the All-American 
Family Search, together with members 
of the national advisory committee of 
civic and service leaders and educators 
from each State. I feel humbly grateful 
to have people like this living in my dis- 
trict whom I can represent in the Na- 
tional Government. It is with a great 
deal of pride and pleasure that I can call 
this family to your attention. 


National Park Service Fails To Develop 
Mount Rainier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial appearing in the May 25 issue 
of the Tacoma News Tribune. It ex- 
presses- the sentiment of most of the 
people in the State of Washington. 
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The editorial follows: 
Wuo Can Brame Hm? 


Who can blame our touring Charles B. 
Welch for being wroth“ with the National 
Parks Service for its tailure to develop Mount 
Rainier? 

How could any red-blooded Washingtonian 
ride in a funicular rail car up the slope of 
a mountain half the size of ours and not 
boil, even at that high altitude, at the way 
our own Government has disregarded the 
wishes of our citizens? 

As Mr. Welch wrote from Lucerne, “the 
stupid American, bureaucracy that controls 
our national parks ought to study the Swiss 
example and profit thereby.” 

Maybe that particular bureaucracy will be 
forced to profit from comparisons and ad- 
vice. The Interior Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, in passing 
appropriations for the Interior Department, 
directed the Department to forget about 
moving Mount Rainier Park headquarters 
from Longmire to Barnes Flat, and to plan 
something feasible for overnight accommo- 
dations high on the mountain. 

You know, anything the Swiss can do we 
can do better. But we'd better start prov- 
ing it pretty soon. We could build a hotel 
high on Mount Rainier about which the 
Swiss would be glad to write home. It is 
time, as the Washington State Hotel Associa- 
tion also pointed out just the other day, that 
the National Parks Service reconsiders its 
policy for Mount Rainier. 


Statement of Hon. John E. Fogarty, 
Member of Congress, Second District 
of Rhode Island, Before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Proposed Amendments 
to the Natural Gas Act, June 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives on pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act, June 4, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of testifying on H. R. 6790 and related 
bills which have received the earnest con- 
sideration of your committee for the past 
several weeks. While I do not regard my- 
self as an expert on the matter of natural 
gas, I have followed these hearings with a 
great deal of interest and wish to com- 
mend you and the other members of the 
committee for the attention which you have 
given the views of both proponents and 
opponents of the basic legislation. 

As Congressman from the Second District 
of Rhode Island, I represent thousands of 
consumers of natural gas who are totally 
dependent on a source of supply located in 
areas of the country far removed from them. 
These people have been appropriately 
termed “captive consumers” of natural gas. 
They have no freedom of choice between 
competitors in this all-important commod- 
ity, hence they have no protection against 
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unreasonable price increases in the cost of 
the. basic commodity. This lack of a free 
market in an item so essential to their 
everyday needs is a compelling reason for me 
to view with some alarm the consistent ef- 
forts of the profitable and highly organized 
oil-gas industry to free itself from the regu- 
lation intended by the Natural Gas Act of 
1938. I say the oil-gas industry for the 
reason that natural gas as a byproduct of 
oil exploration is principally controlled by 
the same small group of powerful oil com- 
panies which recently rocked the consum- 
ing public from coast ot coast with their 
post-Suez petroleum-product increases. 
The basic purpose of Federal regulation 
under the Natural Gas Act is and should 
be the advancement of the public interest 
by balancing the self-interest of the own- 
ers of producing gas wells with the interest 
of the more than 21 million American fam- 
ilies who have come to depend upon gas for 
family and household needs. Since the 
Phillips decision in 1954, however, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has scarcely been 
given the opportunity to carry out this 
public-interest purpose, and yet this pro- 
posed legislation would make that task im- 
possible for the simple reason that it is 
weighted in favor of the producers. 

I am sure you are surfeited with statistics 
after these many weeks of hearings and I do 
not propose to burden the record further on 
that score. Moreover you have had pre- 
sented to you a careful section-by-section 
analysis of this bill by both proponents and 
opponents. For my part, I propose to state 
my objections in a nontechnical, simple 
fashion. After a careful examination of H. R. 
6790, I am compelled to the conclusion that 
there has been no demonstrated need for this 
legislation. I have been unable to learn of 
one single natural gas producer who has 
suffered from the appropriate regulation 
which the Federal Power Commission is au- 
thorized to administer under the present pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act. Financial 
statistics available on the pages of any of our 
newspapers have told us during recent 
months that the oil-gas industry is enjoying 
its period of highest prosperity. For them 
the recent 1-cent per gallon price increase in 
fuel oil and gasoline added to these rising 
profits and based on a 9-million-barrel-per- 
day consumption of petroleum products in 
the United States, it meant more than $1 
billion a year out of the pockets of Ameri- 
can consumers. Rising costs of natural gas 
would take additional tolls from the con- 
suming public and add them to the rith 
profits already enjoyed by an industry which 
we favor with special tax treatment designed 
to offset the special risks which are inherent 
in their operations. 

In his veto message of February 1956 re- 
turning H. R. 6645, President Eisenhower 
pointed out the need for any new legislation 
to include specific language protecting con- 
sumers “in their right to fair prices.“ Mr. 
Chairman, I am unable to find any such lan- 
guage contained in H. R. 6790. I believe with 
the President that consumers do have a “right 
to fair prices” of natural gas and I further 
believe that the only way to protect that 
right is through Federal regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission over prices 
charged for natural gas delivered to inter- 
state pipeline companies. This bill, in my 
opinion, would only impede and hamper that 
needed regulation. 

I have been much impressed with the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6813, a bill sponsored by Mr. 
MACDONALD, which in effect steers the middle 
course on this general subject of regula- 
tion of sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. As I understand it, enactment of this 
bill would remove from Federal regulation 
approximately 96 percent of the producers 
who make sales to interstate pipeline com- 
panies. However, it would leave subject to 
regulation those large producers who sell in 
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excess of 90 percent of all the natural gat 
which is the subject of sale in interstate com” 
merce. After hearing so much about th! 
plight of. the small independent gas produce! 
but never really seeing one who came befort 
any of our committees to tell his story, 1 
would imagine that this proposal would bê 
welcomed by the vast majority of the mem 
bers of the o- gas industry. Iam reliably ad- 
vised, however, that to date there has bee? 
little enthusiasm shown by the industry itsel 
in support of the Macdonald bill. If this # 
correct, it only confirms my belief that ther 
has been no demonstrated need for any leg“ 
islation whatever. But if we must have leg“ 
islation designed to relieve natural gas pro- 
ducers from threatened Federal regulation. 
I intend to give serlous consideration to f 
support of this enlightened proposal. 

In conclusion, therefore, I respectfully 
submit that H. R. 6790 is not designed te 
serve the public interest in that it contains 
no assurance that consumers of natural ga“ 
will be protected in their right to fair prices. 
but on the other hand, will weight the scales 
heavily in favor of a monopoly industry whic? 
needs to be regulated in this phase of it 
activity. 


Tax Writeoff Favoritism and Special Priv 
leges to Private Utilities Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 
| 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article, commenting upon the 
Senate report of Senator Harry F. BYRD: 
on rapid tax writeoff certificates, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tax Wrireorr FAVORITISM 


Just about everybody agreed that politica! 
favoritism had gone too far when the Eisen” 
hower administration granted a fast 
writeoff privilege to the Idaho Power Co. 

The original purpose of the wartime legis” 
lation, allowing a rapid writeoff tax depre” 
ciation, was to expedite production essen 
to national defense. 

In the opinion of Senator Harry F. BYRD 
of Virginia, under present peacetime condi- 
tions, such special privilege can be justified 
only in exceptional and rare cases. Other 
wise, as Senator Byrp points out, There 18 
danger of creating unfair competition, over 
expansion and damage to small business.” 

Senator Byrn is leading the fight for re- 
peal or the 6-year-old statute since the 
Eisenhower administration has so flagranti) 
permitted widespread abuses of the law. 

Even Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
shocked at the growing loss to the Treasury: 
points out that there is no logical end to 
such a program. 

To the Washington Post, quite aside from 
the substantial loss to the United states 

. “the evil of this program is tnat 
it cannot possibly be applied equitably an 
invites an unending series of pressures from 
various industries for tickets on the grevY 
train.” 

Most recent to join that gravy train was 
the Idaho Power Co., which not only sub- 
stantiates the need for repeal of the legisla- 
tion, but makes a hollow mockery of the 
Eisenhower partnership policy conc 
the Nation’s natural resources. 

Over and over again, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has emphasized that its part- 
nership policy means that the private com 
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Pany would foot the bill, without cost to the 

taxpayers. In the caseo f Hells Canyon, the 

nhower-infiuenced Federal Power Com- 

licensed the Idaho Power Co. to 

bulid three inferior dams instead of the one 

dam at Hells Canyon, at a substantial 

of power benefits. The FPC insisted 

that the private dams would be built with- 

Out expense to the American people and the 

Power Co. asserted that it would 

carry out the project without 1 cent of cost 
the taxpayers of the United States.. 

But the 5-year tax exemption granted to 

the Idaho Power Co. adds up to at least $30 

lion for the private utility at the ex- 

Pense of the American people. 


Americans Should Keep Their Eyes on the 
Main Struggle Which Is Not Between 
the Executive and the Congress, but 
Between a Free World and Communist 
Enslavement or Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
ranted to extend my remarks in the 
n. I include the following: 

db MENACE OVŅERSHADOWS IKkE-CONGRESS 

Fracas 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
unt Americans profess love of peace but 
an e good fight, particularly when it is in 
area which we understand. 
accounts, I think, for the current 
dramatization by newsmen of the perennial 
Loe le between President and Congress and 
the public's, intense interest—particu- 
* when that struggle is enlivened by such 
an dents as Senator Monsz's moral compar- 
n of Dwight D. Eisenhower to Dave Beck. 
Be let us hope that—like the world series 
3 it resembles— the President-Congress 
It © will be with us for centuries. 
tt will, I think, provided we do not allow 
to take our attention off today’s life-and- 
ag Struggle with Soviet Russia. 
hi * this struggle which is keeping taxes 
Sh. It is this struggle which is keeping 
er arms a couple of million Americans 
dent of whom would gladly. do something 


5 is this struggle which has brought the 
i ted States into a position where we can 
atte percent destroyed by a Soviet sneak 
the k at any time and, if we survive, have 
facti o faction of knowing—if it is a satis- 
of f he nat we have destroyed 75 percent 
stru e U. S. 8. R. With such stakes this 
tha Sele might seem far more fascinating 

n the intergovernmental shindig. But 

t is not the case. 

PREFER MOVIES 

Sener more Americans worry about what 
8 Morse called the President than 
t what Comrade Khrushchev called 
retary of State Dulles, even though the 
eas has no particular importance and the 
to fins could betoken anything from peace 


to ue chief reason, I think, is we are used 
We and understand, the internal dogfight. 
Since not entirely understand nor have we 
tresano accepted the worldwide struggle of 
not om versus communism. Because we do 
ks entirely understand or accept, except 
wearily if we must, we feel we might as 
forget Khrushchev and go to the movies. 
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This, however, is exactly what our President 
cannot do. If we are to escape catastrophe, 
he must do the escaping. Therefore, whether 
we citizens like it or not, he insists upon 
considerable cash for foreign military and 
economic aid. 

And he has come to believe peace is essen- 
tial and some sort of disarmament agree- 
ment with the U. S. S. R. may be possible. 
Others may argue that disarmament on the 
present basis is undesirable—it would not 
only leave the Russians in control of all the 
peoples and territories they have criminally 
occupied since 1939 but lead to further gains 
on their part, since they predominate in con- 
ventional weapons able to prevail in local 
snatches. 

President Eisenhower has reached another 
opinion. He definitely wants disarmament, 
and is ready to accept the risks. As he told 
his press conference: 

“It seems to me that the more any intelli- 
gent man thinks about the possibilities of 
war today, the more he should understand 
you have got to work on this business of dis- 
armament. * * * I think our first concern 
should be making certain that we are not 
ourselves being recalcitrant, we are not being 
picayunish about the thing. We ought to 
have an open mind and make it possible for 
others, if they are reasonable, logical men, 
to meet us halfway so we can make these 
disarmament agreements.” 

POPULAR LINE 


Politically, this is a popular line. It will 
also please most of our foreign allies. For 
who wants to bear the burden of armaments 
that can safely be reduced by agreement? 

On the other hand, suppose Admiral Rad- 
ford is right and that all agreements, self- 
enforcing or not, with totally perfidious 
Communists are dangerous? The alternative 
is to set one’s political sights high and make 
no concessions or no agreements with the 
Kremlin until it agrees to get out of East 
Europe, if it takes 40 years. 

But the President—as periodically reported 
in these columns ever since the Geneva 
Summit Conference of 1955—has decided that 
the risks of carefully regulated disarmament 
are less than those of trying to win the cold 
war. He is in control of the ship and has 
chosen his course. Not even Congress can 
make him change it unless it refuses to ratify 
some sort of disarmament agreement, which 
seems unlikely. ‘ 

The role of the good citizen is therefore, 
it seems to me, to support the President's 
efforts even if disagreeing with them, and 
hope for the best, as long as the Russians 
let us. 


Greetings From the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, as a high point in the course 
of the 44th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the President of the United States sent 
a short letter of greetings to the con- 
vention. The letter was personally 
brought by the Honorable Jack Z. An- 
derson, of the White House staff, and 
personally read by him to the conven- 
tion. It is certainly timely, and was well 
received by the hundreds of delegates 
who crowded the main dining room of 
the Mayflower Hotel for this occasion, 
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The letter follows: 
Tue Warre House, 
Washington, May 16, 1957. 
The Honorable Overton BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Overton: It is a pleasure to send 
greetings to the members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress assembled in 
their 44th national convention, 

The importance of your objectives cannot 
be overestimated. With the continuing 
growth of our country, every effort must be 
directed toward the wise use and orderly 
development of the Nation's water resources. 
And, as each year passes, it becomes more 
apparent that sound programs can be as- 
sured only through broad participation by 
the public on every level of interest, Federal, 
State and regional, local communities and 
private individuals. All of these must be 
coordinated through comprehensive long- 
range planning and the acceptance of just 
financial responsibility. 

The recent floods following the drought 
in the Southwestern States are a forceful 
illustration of the need to avold inadequate, 
piecemeal, single-phase planning of our 
water resources. 

Progress is being made on actions rec- 
ommended by the report of the Cabinet 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy which I sent to the Congress last year. 
That report contained a working arrange- 
ment within which all the levels of Govern- 
ment, and other public and private interests, 
could join in developing our water resources. 
With your support and the united efforts 
of all groups working together in this vital 
matter, I am sure we can achieve a sound 
and equitable water-resources for 
the good of our land now and for all future 
generations. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Three Billion Dollars Lost to United States 
Treasury Through Fast Tax Writeoff 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
have asked that the following Associated 
Press story which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on Saturday, June 1, 
last, be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: y 
Dam Wrirtorr Cost Pur aT $83 MILLION— 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION ACCOUNTANT 

Says POWER Company Can GAIN $339 MIL- 

LION IN DEDUCTION 

WASHINGTON.—The chief accountant for 
the Federal Power Commission testified yes- 
terday the Federal Treasury could lose as 
much as $83,595,827 through a fast tax write- 
off granted the Idaho Power Co. 

Russell C. Rainwater also testified that the 
benefits to the company from the certificates 
could total $339,144,000. 

Rainwater and other FPC officials appeared 
before a Senate antitrust subcommittee in- 
vestigating the case. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization gave 
Idaho Power certificates totaling $65 million 
on two dams in the Hells Canyon region of 
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the Snake River between Idaho and Oregon. 
This represented 60 to 65 percent of the total 
cost of the dams, 

CAN DEDUCT FROM TAXES 


Under the fast writeoff system the com- 
pany can deduct from its taxes the cost of 
the project, up to the amount allowed by the 
certificate, in 5 years instead of the normal 
20 to 50 years. 

This results in payment of a much smaller 
tax than normal in the first 5 years, but in 
above-normal levies over the remainder of 
the depreciation period. In the end, in 
theory, the company pays the same amount 


of taxes, assuming that rates do not change. 


Rainwater said his Treasury loss estimate 
was based on money the Government would 
have to borrow to make up for the delay in 
tax payments under the rapid amortization 
procedure. 

As to the $339 million estimated for Idaho 
Power, he explained this was based on an 
assumption the company would make a 6 
percent return over a 50-year period on the 
tax benefit. Critics have described this bene- 
fit as an interest-free loan. 

aRinwater’s Treasury loss estimate was 
higher than any the subcommittee had pre- 
viously received. Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton testified 2 days ago he be- 
lieved such figures were exaggerated. He 
said he thought the loss would be $17 million. 

HUMPHREY SAYS $3 BILLION 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey has told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee the cumulative Treasury loss because of 
all fast writeoffs granted since 1951 would 
be $3 billion. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, PPC Chairman, 
testified that his agency, in granting licenses 
to Idaho Power to build three dams in the 
Hells Canyon region, based its decision on an 
expectation the company would use conven- 
tional financing without any tax benefits. 

He said he and other members of the Com- 
mission had not expected allowance of the 
writeoff and the first he knew of it was when 
he read it in the paper. 


Re H. R. 7249, To Enforce the Duty of 
Support in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict Committee has reported for action 
by the House H. R. 7249, a bill to im- 
prove and extend, through reciprocal 
legislation, the enforcement of duties of 
support in the District of Columbia. 

Every State in the Union has similar 
legislation. It is high time that the 
District of Columbia added similar pro- 
visions to its statutory law. 

I take pride in the fact that Mrs. 
Grace Clyde Seaman, an assistant dis- 
trict attorney for Kings County, was a 
pioneer in this field of legislation, and 
is entitled to much of the credit for 
bringing about the enactment of uni- 
form laws throughout the country. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the following letter 
on this subject, written to me by the 
Honorable Edward S. Silver, district at- 
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torney of Kings County, on April 30, 
1957, in support of the principle of this 
legislation. His letter is as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: I am calling 
to your attention a matter pending in the 
committee for the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, you being a member of such com- 
mittee. The bill being considered concerns 
the reciprocal support law to compel sup- 
port for children and dependents across 
State lines, which originated in our office 
in 1949 and has subsequently been passed 
by every State and five Territories and pos- 
sessions. The only jurisdiction lacking this 
much needed legislation is the District of 
Columbia. In our office there are cases 
where wives and children are receiving pub- 
lic assistance in Brooklyn and the father is 
in the District of Columbia, sometimes em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, result- 
ing in creating in the District of Columbia 
a haven for runaway husbands. 

On December 17, 1956, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the reciprocal procedure in Landes v. 
Landes (352 U. S. 948, 1 L. ed. 241 (1956)). 

You will be interested in knowing that the 
procedure has been very successful in ob- 
taining support for abandoned dependents 
and as a result has decreased the burden of 
support by the Federal, State, and city relief 
agencies. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., in 
answer to our inquiry, has informed us 
that the approximate payments for 1955 to 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
in which the father was not in the home 
because of divorce, separation, or desertion, 
or because he was not married to the mother, 
amounted to from $375 million to $380 mil- 
lion and the State’s share of the payment 
was about 45 percent of the total. 

In New York State, the uniform support 
of dependents law has been amended to in- 
clude support for illegitimate children under 
certain circumstances, needy parents, and 
needy grandchildren. 

You will be interested in knowing how 
successful the reciprocal support law has 
been financialiy. 

In New York City, the domestic relations 
court statistics are as follows: 

These figures begin with the operation of 
the law on April 1, 1950: 


Apr. 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1950. $8, 843. 49 
. 83, 836. 58 
＋—— — Se Pine 219, 044. 26 
po RRS ES ————————— 473, 468. 62 
WGA ee - TAT, 346.56 
ees -- 1,198, 937. 76 
DN ne he San Hee Be es ree 1, 597, 335. 24 


Returns from every jurisdiction are in- 
complete but the trend can be shown from 
the following: 

California: Total collection since mid- 
1952 in excess of $2.5 million for Los Angeles 
County. 

Connecticut: Collections for 1956, $550,- 
894. 

Massachusetts: In 
amounted to $318,407. 

Michigan: In 1955, collections were $505,- 
000 for Wayne County only. 

New York: In 1956, $320,034 
lected in Erie County. 

Ohio: In 1955, $291,522 was collected 
in Cuyahoga County. 

Puerto Rico: In 1956, total collections 
amounted to $260,168. 

Texas: In 11½ months of 1956, $132,500 
was collected in Dallas County. 

We are informed by the Council of State 
Governments that the original difficulty in 
your committee in drafting the bill was due 
to the question of what court would have, 
jurisdiction. However, since this question 
has been determined, there appears to be no 
reason for delay in proceeding and I am 
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writing to you to do what you possibly can 
to expedite this much needed legislation. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Ey Wand S. SILVER, 
District Attorney. 


In addition, I would like to submit, for 
the consideration of our colleagues, 
following suggestions for improvement 
of the bill, which have been pre 
by Mrs. Seaman and which unfortunate- 
ly reached me too late for inclusion in 
the record before the District Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Seaman’s memorandum is as 
follows: ; 


Re BLL H. R. 7249, House OP- ReprEsENTA* 
TIVES, DATED May 6, 1957, To Improve ANP 
EXTEND, THROUGH RECIPROVAL LEGISLATION: 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF DUTIES or SUPPORT IÑ 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


This bill is in addition to two former bills, 
namely, H. R. 5334, dated February 26, 1957: 
and H. R. 5965, dated March 13, 1957. 

H. R. 7249 is preferable; however, I sugs® 
some changes, as follows: 1 

Section 2 (f), page 2, line 23: Omit n 
need of and.“ The word “need,” if narrowlY 
construed, could limit the remedy to pe 
on relief or likely to become public 2 
and would eliminate the great number 
cases where the wife is employed, altho 
at a small salary. 7 

(g), page 3, line 1: I suggest that plain 
tiff” be changed to “petitioner.” J 

(h), line 6: Change “defendant” to “T? 
spondent” and carry these changes throug 
the balance of the bill. 

You will note that section 3, line 10, spe- 
cifically states “the civil remedies h 
provided * * +”, Therefore, in view of the 
civil nature of the act, it would seem th 
“petitioner” and “respondent” would be more 
appropriate. 

Section 8, page 5: I believe this section 
should be drastically changed by omitting 
on line 10, “Corporation Counsel of the DIS 
trict of Columbia” and substituting court 
Also, by inserting after “threatened” on 
12, the words “or that petitioner's means å 
such that fees for private counsel wou! 
create a hardship, liberally construed, upon 
petitioner.” te 

Line 13: Omit “his duty” and substitu 
“the duty of the Corporation Counsel.” 

As it now stands, section 8 gives to the 
Corporation Counsel the jurisdiction of fh 
termining what petitioner he will rep e 
This would seem to be the function of mi 
court, which also determines whether or n 
fees are to be paid. 

Section 11: This section is objectionable 
in that it covers two extremes, namely, we 
persons who are on home relief or about 4 
become public charges on the one hand, se 
persons who are able to pay for private ts 
sel on the other. The majority of complain 
we have heard come from wives wh? ut 
struggling on a small salary to support chile 
dren. The salaries run from about 
week to tops of $60 a week. Some of — 
working wives depend on their parents 1 
care for the children, and others must Ber 
persons to supervise the children while th. 1 
work. These wives are walking a finant d 
precipice. If the children become sick an 
it is necessary to lose time from work, 
become unemployed and are liable to become 
public charges. The help that can be 07 
tained through the reciprocal support la y 
can create a firmer foundation for the fom 
and not only keep them off relief rolls, the 
create a more secure atmosphere in of 
home and eliminate some of the causes 
juvenile delinquency. js 

Section 9, page 5, line 20: This section ie 
good and I think superior to section 12 oot 
R. E. S. Act, in that it permits the comp 
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to be made by “any person or agency as 
= friend of the minor, regardless of 
such person or agency has been ap- 

Pointed of such or.” The 
R. E. S. Act limits the complaint to “a per- 
don having legal custody of the minor with- 
re appointment as a guardian ad litem.” 
have in mind such agencies as Boys Town, 

ebr., to whom I have written to ascertain 

rs the reciprocal support law has been help- 
Ul to them. I have not as yet received an 


r. 
Section 10, page 6: I suggest that this sec- 
yon be continued as in section 13 of the 
E. S. Act, as follows: 
If the name and address of such court is 
int. ; and the 3 3 an 
ormation age comparable at es- 
tablished in tho initiating State, it shall 
cause such copies to be transmitted to the 
State information agency or other proper 
of the responding State, with a re- 
West that it forward them to the proper 
+ and that the court of the responding 
State acknowledge their receipt to the court 
the initiating State.” 
` Eventually, this addition might not be 
Necessary when all courts are properly ac- 
Wainted with procedures in responding 
States, But from the fact that our office, 
ta gh we are not petitioner’s represen- 
tive in New York City, receives papers from 
States, sometimes improperly ad- 
— and we in turn must notify the 
ton of the papers as well as forward them 
len the domestic relations court in Brook- 
i) We believe that the suggested addition 
lan wTanted at this time in order to estab- 
& more efficient procedure. 
a Section 11, page 6, line 23: Insert after 
ls” the word In.“ Eliminate “or a political 
*Ubdivision or agency thereof.” 
ot e court should direct waiver of payment 
Ts Such fees and costs whenever the plaintiff 
in a State having similar provisions. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that children 
poua be penalized and deprived of the bene- 
as Of this bill simply because their States 
not have such a provision. It should be 
ent, u that in the latter cases, if the depend- 
ts become public charges the Federal Gov- 
*tament will have to supply the largest pro- 
Da n of relief payments. Moreover, if a 
be coer’ affidavit is supplied, why should it 
or tionary with the court to say whether 
17 — court costs should be pald? (Line 


tigate 24: Strike out “nothing in this sec- 
of Shall be construed to deprive the court 
its discretion to assess costs and fees.” 
e no one can object to the payment of 
met Costs and fees if the petitioner is a per- 
of financial affluence, I have yet to find 
duch Cases. The people we are dealing with 
tomPrise two classes: those on relief or about 
wur dome public charges and those where the 
earn is employed, and although she might 
albi $60 a week or eyen more, cannot pos- 
is ., Pay counsel fees or court costs when it 
tood dered that her earnings must provide 
„ Clothing, and shelter for herself and the 
Provi n and pay medical expenses, and also 
1 de supervision for the children while she 
“ployed. 
tion 14, e 8, the following changes 
are Suggested: o 
s,tine 4: Omit “refer” and substitute 
otiry. 


Line 5: Insert after “or” the word “refer.” 
balane 5: After “appropriate,” eliminate the 
thee oe of the sentence and substitute set a 
ha; and place for a hearing and proceed to 
wien, respondent appear before the court 
4 thout delay either by service upon him of 
Teg ons or by obtaining thè body of the 
in nt by appropriate process as provided 

Section 12 herein.” 
waection 20, page 10, Une 11: Add “or (c) 
Marriages Md is the issue of a bigamous 


- 
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Section 26, page 11, line 19: It is noted 
that without an appropriation for the ex- 
pense involved in carrying out the act it will 
be ineffective. 

I assume that the age of the child and the 
basic duties of support will be found for the 
District of Columbia in their 1956 act estab- 
lishing a domestic relations branch in the 
municipal court. 

I suggest that the bill Include provisions 
for depositions and interrogatories as in the 
New York Uniform Support of Dependents 
Law (McKinney's Unconsolidated Laws 
Domestic -Relations—Section 2116—Pro- 
cedure). 

I believe this provision should be included 
so that if the respondent claims upon a 
hearing that he has a home for the wife and 
children but she refuses to live with him in 
the respondent's State, the court should have 
the power to send such depositions and in- 
terrogatories to the court in the initiating 
State to find out whether there might not be 
a valid reason for such refusal. Perhaps the 
omission of this section in the R. E. S. Act has 
been the reason why reports have come to 
us from our family court that all a man has 
to do in a responding State is to say that he 
has a home and the wife refuses to live with 
him and the court thereupon dismisses the 
petition. We can realize that there may be 
valid reasons why the wife's refusal can be 
justified. 


Further Unification—A Tragic Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a column by Hanson W. 
Baldwin from The New York Times of 
May 31, 1957. Much of Mr. Baldwin's 
column concerns statements recently 
made on this floor by the esteemed chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vinson. 


As Members of this body well know, 
Mr. Vinson has been involved with the 
problems of national defense for more 
than 40 years. His long experience and 
his vantage point for observation of de- 
fense problems during that long period 
justifies the high degree of respect in 
which his opinions are held. 

The article follows: £ 
THE DEFENSE BUDGET—AN ANALYSIS OF POS- 

SIBLE EFFECTS OF CUTS ON RESEARCH PROJ- 

ECTS AND MANPOWER 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The heavy cuts in the defense budget by 
the House of Representatives, if sustained 
by the Senate, may curtail some research 
and development projects and force some 
reduction in numbers of men in uniform. 

The House budget debate ended Wednes- 
day with the passage of an appropriation 
bill for $33,562,725,000. This was $2,565,- 
275,000 less than the President originally 
had requested. The debate was highlighted 
by a forceful speech by Representative CARL 
Visor, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, opposing the merger of the 
armed services and denying the existence 
of wasteful duplication in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Vinson was one of several who at- 
tempted to estimate the results of the re- 
ductions, Under them the Army, he said, 
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would have to reduce its strength by 15,000 
men during the next fiscal year, starting 
July 1. It had been scheduled to maintain 
an average strength of 997,000 men; the re- 
duced appropriations may mean the loss of 
manpower equivalent to about one division. 

Other Representatives stressed that a cut 
in the Army’s research and development 
budget would mean, in effect, $35 million 
less next year, and that this cut would in- 
evitably affect the Army’s attempt to de- 
velop an antimissile system. 

Several Members stressed the austere na- 
ture of the funds provided for transport air- 
craft and emphasized the limited amount 
of airlift available for the Army. 

PLANES AND SHIPS AFFECTED 


President Eisenhower and some supporters 
in the House also declared that the cuts 
would hurt the development and procure- 
ment of planes and missiles. Flying hours 
of the Air Force would be reduced and the 
Navy would lose one ship in its moderniza- 
tion and conversion p 

The House cuts, however, are still tenta- 
tive, the Senate may well restore some of 
them. Moreover, it cannot be said, and none 
of the speakers asserted, that the Nation's 
security has been really imperiled’ by the 
reductions. 

By fair the most important highlight of 
the debate was Mr. Vinson’s speech against 
elimination of the separate services or sub- 
stitution of a single Chief of Staff for the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

In defense matters Mr. Vryson’s voice 18 
one of the most influential in Congress. His 
outspoken criticism of merger in the Pen- 
tagon is certain to have effect. 


SEES A BASIC DIFFERENCE 


“We will hear for years to come,” Mr, 
Vinson said, “many well-meaning persons 
strongly advance the argument that billions 
in potential savings can be effected through 
a complete merger of our armed services. 
Should we ever be so foolish as to succumb 
to this illusion we have jeopardized the 
security of this Nation to such an extent that 
our continuation as a free Nation would 
be extremely doubtful. 

“There is a basic difference,” he continued, 
“between the unification of our armed 
services as contemplated by the National 
Security Act (the organization now in 
existence) and merger as recommended by 
those who believe that the savings of dollars 
possible in merger are far more important 
than the functions of the separate services, 
I do not believe for one moment that the 
merger of our armed services would save 
the taxpayer one thin dime. If anything, I 
am sure that merger might well bring about 
added costs. Were we to merge our four 
services under one single staff system; were 
we to adopt one uniform—we would be 
creating a military monstrosity that would 
be an open invitation to disaster. 

“I do not question for a moment,” Mr, 
Vuvson continued, “that there is duplication 
of effort, but it is a competitive type of 
duplication that assures this nation military 
supremacy in the quality of its weapons, 
Controlled competition, instead of being 
wasteful, is vitally necessary. 

“It would be possible, though fatally in- 
jurious, to eliminate missile competition be- 
tween the services.” 

REPORTS GREAT STRIDES 

Mr. Vnson said that, contrary to publi- 
cized statements, joint and coordinated pro- 
curement, purchasing and management 
systems had produced “great strides in uni- 
fication,” that there was no “extensive 
duplication of buying by the military 
services” and that there was neither organi- 
zational magic nor savings in centralization. 

No “military command system has ever 
been devised,” he said, “that is equivalent 
to our present Joint Chiefs of Staf system. 
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“When the day arrives,” he concluded, 
“that we have a super staff, or a single staff, 
or a single uniform, or a merger of the four 
services, we will have destroyed not only 
the morale of the armed services, not only 
the wisdom of the joint staff made up of 
representatives from all four services, but 
we will also be placing our dependence upon 
an assumption that four separate missions, 
involving the technicalities, the complexities 
and the skills of these four services, can be 
merged into one at a time when it is even 
difficult for each of the separate services to 
maintain the skills necessary in their par- 
ticular fields. I trust that the nation will 
never make the fatal error of merging our 
armed forces, or of even adopting something 
approaching merger.” 


Who Partitioned Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article which I prepared 
for the June issue of the National Re- 
public on a topic which has been quite 
controversial since Korea was parti- 
tioned. 

The article follows: 

WHO PARTITIONED KOREA? 


(By Hon. Lawrence H. Smirn, United States 
Representative from Wisconsin) 


Who partitioned Korea at the 38th parallel, 
and why? Thus far we do not know who 
made the decision, or exactly when. But his- 
tory does reveal clearly that the partition 
led ultimately to the Korean war, in which 
the United States suffered 154,000 battle 
casualties between June 1950 and July 1953. 

New light on the epochal partition decision 
comes to us in a recent book by Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown, a well-known New York 
journalist and wife of Constantine Brown, 
foreign editor of the Washington Star, The 
book is styled the Enemy at His Back. 

The foreword by Senator Wiuuam F. 
ENow.anp, of California, presents the theme 
of the work in these challenging words: “We 
must recognize that in dealing with the 
Kremlin, the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. It is only surrender on the in- 
stallment plan.” 

Mrs. Brown's book is rich in new historical 
documentation on Yalta, Potsdam, Warm 
Springs, Los Alamos, and Hiroshima. 

The partition of Korea was not, so far as 
we know at this point, a part of the Yalta 
agreement. On the other hand, Mrs. Brown 

that the partition at the his- 
toric 38th parallel came about in this way 
(p. xvii): : 

“Shortly after V-J Day a round-robin tele- 
phone conyersation took place between the 
War Department and the White House. One 
of the participants in this unusual confer- 
ence told me that those in the Pentagon did 
not know to whom they were talking in the 
White House—and that it was the White 
House parties who ordered the partition of 
Korea at the now infamous 38th parallel.” 

This shocking vignette of raw history sug- 
gests the quality and fiber of many of our 
pivotal postwar decisions in Washington, 
touching foreign relations, under President 
Truman and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. 
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“After a study of the map of China it is 
easy to realize that, without Russian control 
of the areas demanded and obtained in the 
Yalta agreement, China would not have been 
lost to the Reds. And without Red control 
of China and the partition of Korea, the 
Korean war would never have happened.” 

In 1954 the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, under the direction of Chairman 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana, held extended 
hearings on the Korean war. In those hear- 
ings Gen. James A. Van Fleet and Gen. Mark 
Clark, among others, voiced the conclusion 
that unknown and unidentified men in our 
State Department forbade a decisive military 
victory in Korea north of the 38th parallel. 
Later in his book, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, General Clark wrote: “I could not help 
wondering and worrying whether we were 
faced with open enemies across the confer- 
ence table and hidden enemies who sat 
with us in our most secret councils.” 

Woman's intuition guided Mrs. Brown to 
her scholarly labors in historical reconstruc- 
tion, sometime after the death of President 
Roosevelt, on April 12, 1945. 

“I determined to discover what influences 
in high places had perhaps inspired the deci- 
sions made by our leaders, and also to check 
our policies with those of the Communists, 
as set forth in their own publications. The 
similarity of these policies and the Commu- 
nist aims was startling.” 

Through the Senate and House hearings 
on oCmmunist subversion and infiltration, 
Mrs. Brown learned of the Kremlin’s plans 
and program for Europe and Asia after the 
war. 


“So it was that I learned how Soviet Rus- 
sia had placed her agents in high places in 
our Government—agents who not only stole 
top secrets, but, most important of all, in- 
fiuenced the policy makers of this Nation. 
Agents, in key Government posts, I learned, 
also worked hand in hand with agents whose 
job it was to influence and condition the 
public mind in order that public opinion 
would accept the policies as they were 
made.” 

From President Roosevelt's Yalta Confer- 
ence, in February 1945, to President Tru- 
man's Potsdam Conference, in July 1945, 
Washington was mostly free-wheeling. Be- 
tween March 1 and Mr. Roosevelt's death on 
April 12, nobody was really tending the store. 
President Truman took over his new post 
without having experienced any continuing 
contact with the great issues of world af- 
fairs. 

“During the time he was Vice President,” 
Mrs. Brown notes, “he had never been in- 
vited to go to an international conference, 
nor even to the important conferences in 
Washington. He was completely uneducated 
in high-powered international politics.” 

White House Secretary Jonathan Daniels 
records that at Potsdam, “from the begin- 
ning Truman liked Stalin.” 

In a quiet moment President Truman had 
remarked: “Stalin is as near like Tom Pen- 
dergast as any man I know” (p. 146). 

General Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe, journeyed to 
Amsterdam early in July 1945 to confer with 
President Truman, then en route to Pots- 
dam. General Eisenhower emphatically 
warned Mr. Truman against soliciting Rus- 
sian participation in the war against Japan. 
He urged that the war in the Pacific be ended 
before Russia could get in. But at Ams- 
terdam, General Eisenhower did not know 
that at Yalta (in February) Roosevelt had 
accepted Stalin's pledge to put Russia into 
the Pacific war 3 months after V£-day. This 
made Russia's entry into the war on Au- 
gust 8 a certainty. However, President Tru- 
man did not know at Amsterdam that Rus- 
sia already was pledged to enter the Pacific 
war. 

On July 28, near the end of the Potsdam 
Conference (and 2 full weeks after the first 
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test explosion of the atomic bomb at Als- 
mogordo on July 16) Forrestal 
noted in his diaries that Secretary Byrnes 
said he was “anxious to get the Japanese af - 
fair over before the Russians got in” (p. 143)+ 

At the end of the Potsdam Conference on 
August 1, General Eisenhower again re- 
marked to President Truman that. he h 
he had not made any concessions to get the 
Russians in. At the same time, SecretarY 
Forrestal noted in his diary that “50 divi- 
sions could not have kept them out.” 

Secretary Byrnes paid glowing tribute to 
his personal advisers at Potsdam, Ben Cohen. 
who had been a guiding influence in State 
Department decisions since the early day’ 
of the Roosevelt administration in 1933; H. 
Freeman Matthews, and Charles E. Bohlen. 
raie State Department's Policy Planning 

“A new Secretary of State could not have 
asked for a finer trio of advisers,” Byrnes 
noted late in his book. 

King, Leahy, and Nimitz assured 
Mr. Truman before Potsdam that Japan was 
crushed, as Eisenhower insisted later 9 
Amsterdam. But the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and the Office of War Informa- 
tion, where Owen Lattimore was in ch 
of the Far Eastern Branch, insisted Russia 
must come into the Pacific war. Gen. Georg? 
Marshall agreed, arguing that Russia's dec 
laration of war against Japan at the propes 
time would save millions of American lives 
(p. 148). 

Russia’s determination to get into the Pa- 
cific war was dictated by the Kremlin's de- 
mand for continued lend-lease shipmen 
after VE-day, in May. Stalin estimated be 
needed 3 million tons more of lend-lease to 
supply his armies for the war against J: 

“By the time of Potsdam, the Russians were 
sufficiently equipped and stockpiled to be * 
major power in the Pacific—and they 
weren't in the Pacific war.“ Mrs. Brown 

General MacArthur told in the Senate 
ings (1951) of orders from Washington in 
May 1945 withdrawing 100 of his transport 
ships from the Luzon battle to transport 
Russian lend-lease supplies to Vladivostok 
He protested bitterly that withdrawal 
these sħips would jeopardize the entire 
ippine campaign. But Washington's orders 
stood. The ships were withdrawn 1 
MacArthur's supply lines to carry lend-l 
to Russia—the very supplies and equipme 
which later enabled Russia to take 0 
China and North Korea (p. 156). 

Japan had been suing for peace sine? 
October 1944, and had announced to stala 
on July 18, 1945, that Prince Konoye wou 
visit Moscow for conversations looking 
peace arrangements. This information 
not conveyed to President Truman by Sta 
until near the end of the Potsdam Confer 
ence. On July 28, Stalin remarked casually 
to Truman that he had received a requ 
from Japan to mediate. On that very ~~ 
he added (the 28th of July), he had rece! 

a second proposal from Tokyo—too 
to permit of an affirmative answer, But be: 
tween July 18, the day of the first forms 
Japanese peace advance to Moscow, and ora 
nad 
on 
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28, the date Truman was informed of 
peace feelers, the Potsdam Conference 
decided to drop the first atomic bomb 
Hiroshima early in August (p. 159). 
The bomb was dropped August 6. Russis 
declared war on Japan August 8. The 2 
ond bomb fell on Nagasaki August 9. tno 

on August 10 Japan sued for peace on 
pow 


Potsdam terms. 
Russia, in the war for 2 whole days, set 
was a major factor in all the Pacific 
tlements. All the rich territorial award 
to Russia, as initialed at Yalta in Februar! 
1945, now were due for payment. ter 
Jonathan Daniels recorded some time 18 at 
that President Truman had observed 
Potsdam: “I got the impression that stali? 
would stand by his agreements. ®° * ° 
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When the Japanese armistice did come, 
Russia was assigned the task of receiving the 
Surrender in all of northern China and all 

Orth Korea, above the 38th parallel, the 
Partition line drawn by an unnamed some- 

y in the White.House in May. 

Brown concludes this amazing jigsaw 
With the arresting observation: “But at 
Yalta and again at Potsdam someone was 
Calling the plays and giving the signals, 
and it is tempting to guess it was Stalin 

lf. Who on our team was interpret- 
ing the signals and putting them into 
effect?" 

If woman's intultion is the vast power for 

that so many claim, perhaps we should 
la dig around a bit for the answer to the 
dy's question. 


The Case of a Strong Military Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House passed the 
€fense appropriation bill for 1958. I 
More than a passing interest in one 
t the provisions of the bill—providing 
for the Army Reserve. 
© committee had recommended 
million for this purpose, as con- 
to the Department's request for 
Million. However, the committee 
Offered a floor amendment pro- 
fa. that $10 million of the unobli- 
0 balance of the appropriation “Re- 
rve personnel, Army, 1957” would re- 
“n available until 1958 and should be 
erged with the appropriation for the 
Reserve in the Appropriation Act 
Of 1958, 

E was pleased to support this amend- 
ent and it passed with a minimum of 
te, because over a period of years 
e Congress has sought to build a 
th Reserve force and at no time has 
5 Congress failed to provide funds 

ard this objective. 
owing discussions I had on the 
= Tegarding the Reserve obligation, 
tudeund that some Members believed 
at the Army had summarily lowered 
bomber ve obligation in order to make 
tre © of its Reserve programs more at- 
N Although it might not have 
n intended, the committee report 
€d to lend credence to this belief. 
on T should set the record straight 
sre matter and, for those who may 
be fully informed, I will try to briefly 
5 the total military obligation as- 
ing ed by every young man upon enter- 
Tes Military service, together with the 
tiewiting ready and standby obliga- 
T believe I can best make myself un- 
derstood if I go back to the enactment 
Thi’ Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
8 act provided, for the first time, new 
tegories of reserves. It established the 
— „Standby and Retired Reserves, 
all members of the reserve com- 


` 
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Ponents now must be in one of these 
Categori 
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The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act had previously provided for 
a total 8 year military obligation for all 
persons, below age 26, who were in- 
ducted, enlisted or appointed in the 
armed forces. 

Therefore, it can be said that whereas 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act established the military ob- 
ligation and provided for the active duty 
phase, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
made provisions for the performance of 
duties in the Reserve after the reservist 
had been released from active service 
and while he remained in the Reserve 
components. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act pro- 
vided that persons, upon release from 
active duty, would become members of 
the Ready Reserye for the balance of 
their military obligation, unless they 
elected to participate in accredited re- 
serve training for a period which when 
added to the time spent in actiye service 
totaled five years, and if so they could 
request transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the balance of their military 
obligation, 

Perhaps an example would best: serve 
to illustrate how the obligation could be 
“worked off” under the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. If a man 
was inducted for 2 years he was obli- 
gated to remain in the Ready Reserve 
for an additional 6 years, unless he chose 
to participate in Reserve training for 3 
years. If he did this he could request 
transfer to the Standby Reserve at the 
end of 5 years—2 years on active duty 
plus 3 years active participation in the 
Reserve—for the remaining 3 years of 
his total military obligation. 

By the same method a person having 
served 4 years on active duty need only 
serve 1 year participating with the 
Ready Reserve before he became eli- 
gible to transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the remaining 3 years of his total 
military obligation. 

Keeping in mind that the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act estab- 
lished the total military obligation for 
each youth at 8 years, it is important 
that we take special note of one provi- 
sion of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 
I have reference to section 269 (3) (2) 
of title 10, United States Code, which 
provides that the Secretary of the mili- 
tary service concerned, with the approv- 
al of the Secretary of Defense, may 
provide for a shorter period of Ready 
Reserve service for satisfactory partici- 
pation in an accredited Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Now, this simply means that whereas 
the total military obligation is set by 
law, and cannot be raised or lowered ex- 
cept by amendment to the law, the 
Ready Reserve obligation, within the 
total obligation, may be shortened or 
lengthened by the Secretary of the mili- 
tary service concerned, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

In 1955 the Congress enacted the Re- 
serve Forces Act. This law changed the 
military Reserve programs in two re- 
spects, which are pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. For the first time it provided 


two military obligations, the length of 


each depending on the age of the per- 
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son when entering military service and 
the type of program in which he volun- 
teers to serve. Thus, a person under 
the age of 189% enlisting in the 6-month 
training program receives a total 8-year 
Military obligation and, on the other 
hand, all persons over that age, regard- 
less of the type of program entered, 
receive a 6-year obligation. 

The 6 months training program was 
first instituted by this act. Prior to this 
a 2-year enlistment, or induction for 2 
years, have been the shortest period of 
active duty service—disregarding 1-year 
enlistments authorized by the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 and implemented for 
only a short period. 

Under the 6 months training program 
a person under 1844 years of age may en- 
list for a period of 8 years, 6 months of 
which will be spent on active duty for 
training with the remainder of the mili- 
tary obligation spent in the Ready Re- 
serve where active participation is re- 
quired. 

In January of this year the Depart- 
ment of the Army administratively re- 
vised its reserve program by reducing the 
Ready Reserve obligation of the 6 months 
training volunteer from 7% years to 3 
years, with the remaining 4% years to be 
spent in the Standby Reserve. In ad- 
dition, the 6 months training program 
was Opened to those persons between 
1812 and 26 years of age with the Ready 
Reserve obligation set at 514 years, which 
is the remainder of the total military 
obligation for all youths above 1814, 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time to 
explain the background of the total mili- 
tary obligation and its relation to the 
Ready and Standby obligations because 
I felt it was necessary that incorrect im- 
pressions not be left in the minds of some 
of the Members. 

There may be some differences of opin- 
ion on the necessity or advisability of 
providing a 6 months training program 
for youths 1844 years of age and over. 
To my way of thinking the Army has 
made a wise decision to open this pro- 
gram up for these young men. Today 
we find the manpower pool growing 
larger and larger. Statistics will show 
that many more young men are coming 
of military age with each year that 
passes. Since the draft calls are low we 
cannot escape the inevitable result that 
many young men will be able to evade 
the draft if a suitable program is not 
found in which they will volunteer. 

To be sure, we are hopeful that more 
and more young men below the age of 
18% will volunteer for the 6 months’ 
training program, and for that reason 
we recommended lowering the Ready 
Reserve obligation to 3 years in order to 
encourage them to complete their active 
military service at an early age, when it 
would least disrupt their personal lives. 
However, I felt that the 6 months train- 
ing program should also be made avail- 
able to young men over the age of 18%, 
not to the exclusion of the draft but in 
a limited program so that those persons 
not needed in active service can be made 
available to the Reserve components, 
after a period of active duty training. 

I have studied and worked with Re- 
serve legislation during the entire 22 
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years of my service in the Congress and 
until this year I have never known the 
time when the Reserves have had so 
many volunteers. This is the day which 
we have been waiting for and working 
toward. Now that the ball is rolling I 
hope that it can never be said that the 
Congress impeded its forward progress. 


Remarks by Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
President of Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity, in His Charge to the Graduates 
at the 191st Anniversary Commence- 
ment on June 5, Rutgers Stadium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
address: 

REMARKS BY DR. LEWIS WEBSTER Jones, PRESI- 
DENT OF RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
In His CHARGE TO THE GRADUATES AT THE 
1918 ANNIVERŜARY COMMENCEMENT ON 
JUNE 5, RUTGERS STADIUM 


We are assembled here to honor you, the 
members of the class of 1957 at this the 
19lst anniversary commencement of Rut- 
gers, the State universtiy. As your teachers, 
parents, friends, and fellow citizens we join 
together to congratulate you on your 
achievement, and to wish you well. 

For everyone here, this particular cere- 
mony has a very special personal interest; 
and as citizens of the United States, we are 
also thankfully conscious that you, and the 
thousands of other qualified young people 
graduating from our colleges and universi- 
ties throughout this country, are col- 
lectively an invaluable national asset. 

This is a particularly cheerful occasion, 
because the immediate outlook seems to be 
rosy. There are plenty of jobs, and we are 
not at war. As a veteran of commencement 
exercises covering some 30 troubled years, I 
assure you that you are fortunate. The 
prospects of solving your personal econémic 
problems are unusually favorable. 

You are quite naturally preoccupied with 
your own personal and family affairs. But 
whether you can look forward to secure 
lives as happy consumers and prospective 
pensioners, leaving politics to somebody 
else, is extremely doubtful. The world is 
cooking up some serious problems which will 
inevitably affect you closely, and with which 
you will be obliged to concern yourselves. 

I am sure you ali recognize that citizen- 
ship is not a specialty. Every American must 
make political judgments. Politicians are 
brokers of ideas and emotions, dealers, and 
bargainers for power. They cannot formu- 
late and carry through constructive policies 
unless they have the backing of an intelli- 
gent and informed electorate. 

This is one reason why, from the begin- 
nings of our national history, we have set 
a high value on education. It is why you, 
as men and women privileged by your educa- 
tional opportunities, owe your country a 
duty as serious and responsible citizens. 

I propose to talk briefly about two aspects 
of national policy which are certain to im- 
pinge upon your personal lives, and demand 
your attention. One is education. The 
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other is foreign policy. In both, we are 
faltering badly. 

In this richest of all countries, in this most 
productive of all periods, we are not provid- 
ing the necessary resources to educate our 
children. Schools are disastrously over- 
crowded and understaffed, teachers under- 
paid. The doors of educational opportunity 
are rapidly closing. We face a drastic short- 
age of college facilities, teachers, and re- 
search staffs. And we are cutting educa- 
tional budgets right and left, while we para- 
lyze our magnificent highways with solid 
blocks of larger, longer, lower, and more ex- 
pensive cars. 

You will come up against the educational 
problem very soon, as your younger brothers 
and sisters try to get into college, or as your 
own children reach school age. I hope and 
believe that you will do something about it, 
Don't blame the politicians, but give your 
elected representatives the courage and in- 
centive to fight for the educational advances 
the country so sorely needs. 

One of the most inspiring tenets of Amer- 
ican democracy has been that every indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity to de- 
velop to his fullest capacity. Are we aban- 
doning this ideal? 

If so, I believe our period of greatness as 
a Nation will be ended. Moreover, mere lit- 
eracy and commonsense are not enough even 
for national survival. Let me quote a warn- 
ing issued by Alfred North Whitehead, as 
long ago as 1916; it strikes an even more 
ominous note in 1957: 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or at 
sea can move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 

The second crucial area in which we are 
faltering is foreign policy. Foreign policy is 
not something we can do without, or leave 
to specialists. It is a necessary extension of 
our domestic goals. We want freedom of 
enterprise, continuing economic advance, 
continuing prosperity, peace. But we can’t 
achieve any of these in Isolation. We must 
concern ourselves with the rest of the world. 
Our system, indeed our whole way of life, 
is being challenged. In order to have what 
we want in domestic affairs, we must evolve 
and carry out an intelligent and far-seeing 
foreign policy, adapted to the realities of the 
contemporary world. 

But this is our weakest point, During the 
19th century, when conditions were simpler, 
the British did very well as world leaders by 
a policy often described as “muddling 
through." We are certainly muddling; but 
are we muddling through? Madison Avenue 
techniques of winning friends and influenc- 
ing people don't seem to be conspicuously 
successful exports, Even our closest friends 
and allies view us with suspicion and alarm 
born of uncertainty as to our purposes. 

Why is it that, after a popular world figure 
has been elected as President of the United 
States by an overwhelming majority, he finds 
himself without effective backing even from 
his own party? Why is it that our Secre- 
taries of State, whether they be Republicans 
or Democrats, seem to he favorite targets for 
bitter criticism from all sides? 

I suppose the reason is that we Americans 
are suddenly precipitated into a key role in 
world problems which are new, bewildering, 
and threatening. We wish we could ignore 
them and get on with our own business, but 
they are an aspect of world revolution, and 
are inescapable, either for us or for the rest 
of the world. 

The revolutionary force which is altering 
our relations with other countries is the rapid 
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spread of technology, and with it of the ma- 
terial aspirations which have been so char- 
acteristically American. > 

One/sees astonishing contrasts in the un- 
derdeveloped areas now rising into independ- 
ent national status: earth-moving machines 
from Detroit being watched by Buddhist 
monks, surrounded by mud huts, illiterate 
people, wooden plows. People living under 
unimaginably primitive sanitary arrange- 
ments demand streptomycin, and are ag- 
grieved when it is not immediately available 
or if they think it costs too much. There is 
a worldwide and urgent desire for material 
improvements, and this is one of the strong- 
est reyolutionary forces the world has ever 
felt. 

This could be our great opportunity. The 
point 4 program, and the economic- and 
technical-aid programs which have followed 
it, seem to me to be inspired and statesman“ 
like political inventions, worthy of our best 
American traditions. These policies are also 
essential to our own self-interest. 
helping the underdeveloped countries heip 
themselves, and achieve national independ- 
ence based on a reasonably satisfying level of 
health and prosperity under democratic gov* 
ernments, can we hope to build a lasting 
peace. 

But if we are to work out and carry out $ 
long-range constructive foreign policy, w® 
shall have to think more seriously, and with 
greater unity, about our own values. Ameri- 
can technology is spreading rapidly, with ® 
momentum of its own, New areas are adopt” 
ing the surface phenomena of western matë” 
rial culture at a breath-taking pace. But in 
the process, they are often destroying their 
own traditional values, and substituting— 
what? No one can foretell what may happen 
politically in Africa, India, China, and other 
regions as the technical revolution proceeds. 

Certainly we have not been able to con- 
vince the rest of the world that there are 
any strong and valid moral convictions 
underlying our obvious technical supremacy: 
We are faltering here too, and seem to la 
conviction. 

This is not a weakness confined to Amer“ 
ica. It afflicts the whole western world, in 
cluding, I believe, Russia, Our 19th centurY 
moral capital seems to be used up. Nine 
teenth century formulations of politi 
theories—capitalism, socialism, communis™ 
and so on—are, I suspect, obsolete or inap” 
propriate: We simply have no political 
philosophical ideas capable of interpreting 
the contemporary chaos, and of rallying sup“ 
port behind long-range, peace-promo 
policies among the great variety of peoples 
who are our new neighbors. 

These, I believe, are some of the most im- 
portant problems which will inevitably oe. 
cupy you in the years to come. They lie J 
below the surface of our present nervous 
prosperity, and are likely to disturb its tran” 
quillity. 

Tranquillity and leisure sound most at- 
tractive; but are they really appropriate aD! 
challenging ideals? Your generation is of- 
ten accused of being preoccupied with se- 
curity, lacking in protest or the spirit of ad- 
venture, I doubt this very much, Stu- 
dents are no more complacent that they ever 
were, If they are not as m 
noise as some of their elders did about theif 
views, it is probably because they share wit? 
those same elders a sense of bewilderment’ 
What should be done about a world situatio? 
which, overtly prosperous, is felt to be f 
of insecurity and menace? 

I think I can promise you that your world 
won't bore you with its tranquillity. But 
there are creative forces at work under al 
the confusion. I hope you will take hold of 
these. them are industry, 
education, and scholarship. Let me remind 
you that scholarship, least valued in the 
market place, is capable of transforming the 
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World and bringing sense out of confusion, 
We need it in history, politics, philosophy, 
aud the humanities as well as in science. 
the overriding need of our times is 
Understanding, and the moral conviction 
based on understanding. We may be in for 
time of austerity, and austerity has at least 
advantage that it is a powerful stimulus 
thought. 
Ou will come up against both the crucial 
f I have singled out, education and 
reign policy, in your own experience. You 
Will have to take them seriously, and per- 
Sonally. Your own children will have totally 
inadequate schooling, unless you yourselves 
jake action. And the United States may lose 
ts prosperity, if not its very existence, unless 
YOU and all of us take an intelligent and 
farsighted interest in our foreign policy. 
I rejoice with you in being graduated dur- 
ng a prosperous period, and wish you hap- 
and success in your jobs and your 
personal lives. Let us also rejoice on living 
& world of rapid change and bewildering 
Potentiality, in which crucial problems of 
mship demand your creative attention. 
dur lives may not remain as tranquil as you 
uld wish, but they will not be dull. 
as is an exciting and fascinating as well 
a dangerous period. What is at stake is 
the whole destiny of man. 
5 you, as educated men and women, 
&c¢cept your full moral and civic responsi- 
ti ty and ally yourselves with those construc- 
ve forces which may yet transform our 
in ellously productive technical culture 
aten, mani? productive worldwide civili- 


Statehood For Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 
„Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
— under leave to extend my re- 


1 in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
melude herewith the text of an adver- 
tiseme 
of thi 


nt printed in the June 4 edition 

e Washington Daily News over the 
signature of the Daily Alaska Empire, 
Al newspaper published in Juneau, 


Publication of this advertisement as 
Open letter to me adds one more 
Pter in the long drawn out contro- 
5 55 over statehood for Alaska. I have 
ed publication in the Rxconn for the 
aterestan Of us in Congress are highly 
sta ested in the Alaska problem. The 
tehood bill has been reported out of 
com ttee and I assume it will soon 
© to the floor. 
The Empire advertisement levels some 
chene charges at me and some general 
arges at the Congress. 
1 In reading this open letter and my 
nswer into the Record, it is for the 
The of clarifying the atmosphere. 
of text charges me with the reversal 
on o ition on statehood for Alaska and 
tori Suggested 20-year income-tax mora- 
8 for the Territory. This is not 


In the long story of the battle for 
ol mission of Alaska I have been in favor 
bros hood. However, I have asked to 

be every possible angle to get the 
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full truth of the possibilities of the Ter- 
ritory and the desires of the citizens, 

The open letter signed by the Daily 
Alaska Empire follows: 

Congressman A. L. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Monday we 
printed your complete reversal to your earlier 
statements. 

The reversal stated you would not vote 
for a 20-year tax moratorium for Alaska. 

In your statements of a few weeks ago 
which we published on page 1 of the Daily 
Alaska Empire, you informed us you didn't 
believe the allegation made in Congress that 
all people of Alaska were for immediate 
statehood. Therefore, you were going to ask 
that a poll be made which would express the 
wishes of the Alaskan people. 

Earlier you suggested that it was possible 
to have a 20-year tax moratorium so industry 
could grow. You also stated that if state- 
hood was granted to Alaska, undoubtedly the 
15,000 Federal employees in Alaska would 
lose their 25-percent, tax-free bonus, now 
given all Federal employees because of the 
high cost of living. ? 

Every constitutional authority points out 
that under statehood no Federal employee or 
member of the armed services can receive 
this 25-percent bonus. 

It was you who started this whole Investi- 
gation. You reported back to all newspapers 
in Alaska and all radio stations in Alaska 
that the people in Alaska were more than 
2% to 1 against statehood at this time. Now, 
you come along and try to blast the hopes of 
these honest Alaskan people, repudiating the 
findings of your own survey which came 
from more than 50 towns in Alaska. 

None of this is to question your honesty 
or your integrity. We believe all Senators 
and Congressmen are by far the highest type 
of citizens that we have in the United States. 
At the same time, we realize a few will play 
politics for what is called political expedi- 
ency. 

For the information of all Members of 
Congress, the people of Alaska were never 
given a right to vote except on a loaded 
question. All of us are for statehood. But, 
the real questions are: When do we want 
statehood; How much will it cost; When 
can we afford it; and Under what conditions? 
These questions have never been presented 
to the 50,000 taxpayers in Alaska. 

We now pay the United States Treasury 
$44,500,000 according to a statement to Con- 
gress by Hon. Fred Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. This places Alaska 42d on a per 
capita basis of average income against the 
other States. But with the cost of living 
here, 25 to 60 percent above the other States, 
the average Income of the people in Alaska 
would actually be below the sharecroppers of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Missississippt. 

During 1956 the United States Department 
of Commerce reports that Alaska received 
or spent an approximate $500 million divided 
as follows: $8 million from farming; $34 
million from forest products; $78 million 
from fish; $24 million from mining. Eight 
million dollars of this amount was merely 
sand and gravel. But the big figure was 
Federal spending of $355 million. This gives 
you some idea that an area over twice the 
size of Texas and more than one-fifth the 
size of the United States, doesn't have any 
substantial income except Government 
spending. This 8355 million did not include 
all of the Government doles and subsidies 
for Alaska. 

Actually, over half the people of Alaska 
are connected directly or indirectly with the 
Armed Forces. They are here for about 3 
years, Previous to the second war, only 40,- 
000 people lived in Alaska other than the 
natives. The reason I separate the natives 
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is because a great deal of the money spent 
in Alaska is on basis of assistance to the 
natives. Aside from this, some of our most 
outstanding and distinguished citizens in 
Alaska are Indian and Eskimo people. 

Congress is not only going to vote on what 
is good for Alaska but they are going to vote 
on what is good for the United States. 

Figures show that the Federal spending in 
Alaska is actually $10 against $1 paid to the 
Federal Government by the taxpayers of 
Alaska. 

The 48 States are subsidizing Alaska on a 
basis of $10 to $1. 

Our suggestion to the Congressmen and 
Senators is that they approach this problem 
on a realistic basis—what is good for the 
United States is good for Alaska. 

The suggestion is that Alaska’s economy be 
changed from a Federal subsidized economy 
of a 10-to-1 deficit basis to an economy 
which will attract the development of the 
natural resources of Alaska. Then Alaska 
will help support the Treasury of the United 
States rather than deplete it, as is now the 
case. 

The people of Alaska are not looking for 
something for nothing. They realize imme- 
diate statehood will eliminate $30 million 
cost-of-living bonus from the Federal em- 
ployees and members of the armed services. 

A per capita cost of government basis for 
Alaska under statehood shows that the 
States of Washington or Oregon, using their 
cost of government figures, would cost the 
taxpayers of Alaska $60 million additional 
to operate as a State. This would break 90 
percent of the people of Alaska. 

A 20-year tax moratorium would merely be 
& means to the end. Industry could be built, 
and at the earliest possible moment Alaska 
would become a State. With industry built 
up, this 10-to-1 deficit spending for Alaska 
out of the pockets of the other States would 
come to an end, with the development of our 
natural resources, 

We would then pay into the Treasury of 
the United States a probable $400 million a 
year rather than $4414 million, The people 
of Alaska do not want to do anything less 
than share equal responsibility to the great- 
est Government in the world. We consider 
paying taxes a privilege. 

All Western States were built on grants or 
subsidies. All railroads were built on subsi- 
dies, the airlines, steampship lines; in fact, 
all of the big airplane manufacturers not 
only were built on subsidies and grants, but 
continue to look to the Government for sub- 
sidies and grants. We in Alaska merely want 
to approach this problem from a realistic 
basis 


The most outstanding men in Congress 
continue to stand up and be counted in that 
it would be possible to develop Alaska’s nat- 
ural resources and develop industry on the 
basis of a 20-year-tax moratorium. 

This letter is intended also for these hon- 
orable gentlemen of Congress who stood fast 
and voted against immediate statehood, the 
Honorable James A. Hairy, the Honorable 
Joun R. Prox, the Honorable WALTER 
Rocers, the Honorable J. T. RUTHERFORD, the 
Honorable GEORGE A. Suvurorp, and the Hon- 
orable J. ERNEST WHARTON. 

We want to call your attention to the re- 
cent action of the Alaska Department of the 
American Legion, which last week in terri- 
torial convention at Skagway eliminated the 
word immediate from an official resolution 
urging statehood for Alaska. 

Most Congressmen and Senators realize 
that of the 33 strategic metals necessary to 
national defense and security of our Nation, 
all but 3 are in abundance in Alaska. 
But they cannot be developed because of the 
25 to 60 percent higher cost to do business 
in Alaska than in any other area of the 
United States. For example: The largest 
metropolitan newspaper to come to Alaska 
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is the Seattle Post Intelligencer. Tt costs 
$1.71 a week to buy the Post Intelligencer 
in Juneau. Farther north and west, the 
price is even higher, more than $2 per week. 
This gives you a thumbnail idea of costs and 
why only $16 million in minerals were 
mined in Alaska last year. 

The defense of our Nation depends on an 
abundance of these strategic metals. One 
of the most necessary metals used for guided 
missiles and aircraft is titanium. This we 
have in abundance, algo cobalt, nickel, and 
many other metals. These are in short sup- 
ply elsewhere and are awaiting a realistic ap- 
proach so they can be profitably mined. 

A tax moratorium is merely a means of 
allowing private industry to come in and de- 
velop this country rather than having the 
Congressmen and Senators appropriating $10 
of Federal money to spend in Alaska against 
receiving $1 back. 

We are sure the voters in Nebraska are in- 
terested in a realistic correction of this Re- 
publican spending or Democratic spending, 
whichever you want to cali it. 

You charge that the Democrats in Congress 
are the ones who are delaying statehood. We 
wonder if both the Democrats and Repub- 
Means in Congress who are delaying state- 
hood are not the real heroes who are actually 
trying to work this problem out on a realistic 
basis of what is good for not only Alaska but 
what is good for the other 48 States. 

Actually, the records show in Congress 
that most of the Republicans and Demacrats 
are opposed to statehood at this time. Some 
have suggested that an election be held on 
an honest basis, not on a loaded question, so 
the true feelings of the Alaskan people can 
be expressed. 

Let us assure you, your survey or poll of 
the Alaskan people, you admitted, showed 
that over two and a half to one were op- 
posed to statehood at this time. This repre- 
sents the real feelings of all people in Alaska, 
and an election will verify it. 

Your survey has at least opened the eyes of 

the people. So, you have certainly 
contributed a great deal to this cause of 
truth, honesty, and integrity. In no way 
will your attempt to scuttle the will of the 
people, keep these Alaskan voters from being 
heard if given the opportunity to express 
themselves on immediate statehood for 
Alaska. 
We challenge any one to come forward 
with a survey showing what statehood will 
cost. These facts have been kept from the 
public by a small group of greedy politicians 
who have been afraid to let the people know 
the truth. 

The hearing in Congress about statehood 
should look into the money paid the Ten- 
nessee plan members without authority of 
law. 

With sincere thanks and aprpeciation to 
you, 

TEHE DAILY ALASKA EMPIRE, 


My reply to the publisher of the 
Alaska Empire follows: 
June 6, 1957. 


Mr, WILLIAM PRESCOTT ALLEN, 
Daily Alaska Empire, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr, ALLEN: This is in reply to the 
open letter you published as an advertise- 
ment in the June 4 edition of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

I would like to take sharp exception to 
some of the statements embodied in the 
open letter. You charge, among other 
things, that I reversed my stand on state- 
hood for Alaska; that I reversed my stand 
on a 20 year income tax moratorium for 
Alaska; that I am scuttling the will of the 
people, and that my actions have been a 
matter of political expedience, 

Please permit me to take up these charges 
one by one, 

In Alaska, I have been called both a 
friend and foe of statehood. As a matter 


` 
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of fact and a matter of record, I have long 
favored statehood for the Territory and 
since my first visit there have had a strong 
personal interest in the welfare of your 
people. 

During the most recént committee hear- 
ings on the subject, I endeavored to make 
my position crystal clear. I said I con- 
tinued to favor statehood and would prob- 
ably again support such legislation but that 
I wanted to learn more of the thinking of 
the people at the grs ts. I said I would 
endeavor to find, ough a variety of ef- 
forts, if the people of Alaska are ready. I 
believe I have found the answer. 

My desire was to be completely fair with 
the people of Alaska, both those for imme- 
diate statehood and those against. I 
pointed both to the attractions of state- 
hood and the hardships of statehood. I 
pointed out the high cost of living in Alaska 
might discourage new population and new 
industry. I pointed out that the extra pay 
for Federal employees would probably be 
forfeited. I pointed out special grants which 
are given to Territories would be lost to 
the new State, as Alaska then would be on 
an equal footing with the rest of the States. 
I also pointed to certain advantages of state- 
hood. 

The early testimony at the hearings 
seemed too conclusive, too pat. I could not 
conceive that practically all the people of 
Alaska were demanding statehood. It did 
not seem reasonable, In the case of my 
own State of Nebraska, there was bitter con- 
troversy over statehood in the middle of the 
past century and when an election was held, 
the margin in favor of statehood was very 
small, in fact, it was an even 100 votes. 

Therefore it seemed to me there might 
be a question of loaded testimony. I con- 
ducted an unofficial poll, without expense to 
the Government and made possible by the 
fine newspapers and radio stations of Alaska. 
As you know, I asked this question, “Do 
you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

I received 1,916 replies to that question, 
with no duplication so far as I know. Many 
Alaskans wrote interesting and informa- 
tive letters explaining why they were for or 
against immediate statehood. There were 
522 votes in favor, 1,394 against. I con- 
ducted this poll to obtain information. At 
no time did I ever say the results of the 
pol! would govern my vote. 

Although opponents of immediate state- 
hood led by a substantial margin, the poll 
was only one of several elements taken into 
consideration in determining the way I 
would vote. No unofficial poll can be accu- 
rately conclusive and, as you know, this poll 
did not cover all of Alaska. 

In addition, there was some argument up 
there against the poll. It was both praised 
and condemned. Some called it political; 
some called it malicious. It was neither. 
It was a simple effort to learn the thinking 
of the people of Alaska and I deeply ap- 
preciate the replies, the fine letters, the 
sound reasoning, and the great public serv- 
ice rendered by the newspapers and radio 
stations. 

I repeat, the poll was only one of the fac- 
tors. One of the considerations was the rea- 
soning of people in the United States. Each 
year I send out a questionnaire to my home 
State of Nebraska, covering some of the vi- 
tal problems of the day. This year I asked 
my constituents, as 1 of 10 questions, if 
they favored Alaska statehood. The latest 
tabulation shows 80.7 percent in favor. 

Another factor, of course, was the evidence 
presented in the hearings and my own study 


of Alaskan history and ambitions. Another 


vital factor was the approval of some of the 
amendments I suggested, including doubling 
the acreage originally planned for the new 
State, bringing it up to 182 million acres; 
repeal of the Jones Act on foreign shipping 
so Alaska ports would be treated the same as 
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those in the States, and taking out the Ten, 
nessee plan of election of officials which 1 
feel is unconstitutional. These change 
made a better bill, adding more potential ſot 
Alaska to grow and prosper. 

The move for an overall vote in Alaska on 
the specific statehood question was defeated 
much to my regret. After taking into con- 
sideration all the various factors, I 
convinced the Territory is ready to becom? 
a valuable member of the team of States. 

In your letter you state the records s 
in Congress that most of the Republicans 
and Democrats are opposed to statehood ®t | 
this time. Since no vote has been taken 
during this session, I am at a loss to 
on what factors you base this conclusion. 
Personally Iwill wait until the ballots are 
counted. 

Your second charge deals with a so-called 
reversal of stand on a 20-year income 
moratorium. I was a bit amazed when 
began to receive scores of letters asking tb? 
moratorium, many saying they unders 
I approved such legislation. I am sure som? 
of you folks in Alaska jumped to conclusion’ | 
not based on fact. I have never endorsed | 
an income-tax moratorium, I have man | 
times called the plan not feasible. 

I have said time after time that I wil | 
gladly consider any plan of action for Alaska 
I was and am willing to listen to any sug“ ! 
gestions for any Territory or for any State 
but the fact I will listen does not mean! 
will endorse or vote for any plan sugges 
I have said that I was willing to listen 1% 
any arguments for a plan to give tax ad- 
vantages that might induce new industt | 
and business to come to Alaska. I furthe® 
suggested if the proponents of such plan 
were interested, they should write to 
Delegate in the Congress, Mr. BARTLETT, put! 
repeat my earlier statement, “I could no 
vote for an income-tax moratorium f% 
Alaska than I could for one for my hi 
State of Nebraska.” 

Now the charge of political expediency’ 
It is far from the truth. I get no votes 10 
Alaska. Mine come from the good peo 
of the Fourth District of Nebraska, Wnlle 
statehood for Alaska is a matter of in 
in my State, it is not a matter of controversy‘ 
The issue will gain no votes, lose no vo 
for me in Nebraska, My activities in con; 
nection with Alaska are solely as a Member 
the Congress of the United States, with * 
desire to serve the States and Territories 
the best of my ability. : 

The Empire charges me with scuttling tue 
will of the people. The charge is not true, 
Neither you, sir, nor any man on the face of 
the earth knows the will of the Alaskan pe” 
ple as of this moment. Neither my poll no 
the last plebiscite nor the Tennessee 
election gave a a true and complete pictus? 
of the will of the people as a whole. Euch 
represented a small segment of the total po 
tential vote. 

Apparently you would be governed by tb? 
result of my poll. Iam appreciative of 
You charge the Tennessee plan election to 
illegal. That is a matter for your people w 
care for in the Territory. 

I want to assure you that I gave the hear, 
ings on statehood a great deal of time and 
study. That study was not confined to 
hearings but extended many, many houw? 
beyond. From my study I reached my con 
clusion, to 

Under separate cover I am forwarding 
you a copy of the hearings on Alaska stot 
hood. I believe you will find my trend 
thought clearly outlined, with no end 
ment of an income-tax moratorium. 

I have always looked upon Alaska as 
great Territory which could become a gros 
State. I believe it will, 

+ Sincerely yours, * 

A. L. Muer, 
Member of Congress. 
Fourth District, Nebraska · 


1957 
Need for Import Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


we BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to revise and extend my remarks, I 
ude a letter to the editor of the 
the ksburg (W. Va.) News, in behalf of 
Lanham bill, imposing import quotas. 
I commend this letter to the attention 
My colleagues, It forcefully points 
ene problems faced by many indus- 
resulting from the administration 
dur foreign trade policies. To the 
th and women working in these plants, 
e loss of a livelihood is a very real, con- 
eph issue, far closer to home than any 
Phemeral advantage which might be 
ed elsewhere. 
Might also point out that whenever 
Wherever there are created condi- 
tions described in this letter, there exists 
ket of depression. These pockets 
d not be kissed off. A so-called 
in and of itself may not be 
— alarming: but we must not 
allow ese ets to increase in 
pock 


If we have a tailor cut too many pock- 
Clot We may wind up with not enough 
th to hold the jacket together. 
May letter, published in the News of 
30, follows: 
Guissworcmns Ask CITIZEN HELP IN FIGHT 
For IMPORT QUOTAS 


Werren Nor. — The following letter was 
be ved by the News with a request that it 
Published in an attempt to rouse citizens 
action on the plight of the domestic glass 
‘Odustry.) 


un Mr. Eprror: My fellow workers and I 
of Breatly concerned about the importation 
ma. to this country because of what it 
y do to our jobs. 
— Warehouse is full of glass and our 
the Plant the Adamston Fiat Glass is, with 
Py lacy ption of a small crew, shut down for 
in thas orders. Prospects for improvement 
time Blass industry are very dim at this 


ua e manufacturers of window and plate 
Sieg also affected by the importation of 
in Hundreds of men have been laid off 
hio, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Ar- 
can readily see why we are so con- 
— The importation of glass has risen 
boxes 02000 boxes in 1950 to over 4 million 
than in 1956. This 4 million boxes is more 
Adam ae combined production of Rolland, 
uae Flat, Fort Smith Glass, and the 
At Ort Glass Co. in Indiana, 

One time the pottery business was fluor- 
in {n West Virginia. There were plants 
Clare Zington, Grafton, Paden City, and 
trag burg. Now, due to the reciprocal 
in Cla g eements, only one plant is operating 

`M ksburg, and that to a limited extent. 
lutan 10, workers and I are a little re- 
t to trade our jobs for foreign good 
our 2 Are we to be sold down the river like 
ellow workers in the pottery industry to 
world from communism? I hope 
— is something the people in Clarks- 
save and Harrison County can do to help us 
burg be Jobs. After all, what would Clarks- 
like without our glass factories? 
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The House Ways and Means Committee 
will start hearings on the Lanham bill No. 
2815, in about 2 weeks. This bill would put 
a quota on the importation of glass into this 
country, and do much to save our jobs, 

The people of Clarksburg could do much 
to help us and help themselves by writing to 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
urging them to act favorable on the Lanham 
bill. They should tell them what glass 
means to us here in Clarksburg and how our 
city depends on glass for its very existence. 

I wonder if our chamber of commerce and 
other civic organizations are mindful of 
what is slowly happening to our glass indus- 
tries. They could be of help too. 

There are 25 Congressmen on the Ways 
and Means Committee. I am listing some 
of them in the hope that some of your read- 
ers may write to them. 

The address is: The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The names of the members are: JERE 
Cooper (Indiana), WI nus C. MILLS (Arkan- 
sas), HERMAN P. EBERHARTER (Pennsylvania), 
Hate Boces (Louisiana), NOBLE J. GREGORY 
(Kentucky), Ame J. Foranp (Rhode Is- 
land), Ceci. R. Kune (California), THOMAS J. 
O’Brien (Illinois), Evcene J. Keocu (New 
York), Burr P. Harrison (Virginia), FRANK 
M. Karsten (Missouri). 

We giassworkers at the Rolland Glass Co. 
will be grateful if you publish this letter. 


Sincerely, 
CARL LEJEUNE. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present a report which I, as 
President of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, made to the 44th an- 
nual convention held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 18, 
1957. It is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REPRESENTATIVE 
OVERTON BROOKS, OF LOUISIANA, TO THE 44TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT THE Mar- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 
1957 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it 
again becomes my duty to make a report 
concerning the activities of the* Congress 
during the year since we last met on May 
10-12, 1956, for our 43d national conven- 
tion. I am happy to report that we have 
had another fine year marked by progress 
in every direction toward our goals. 

Our 43d annual convention achieved a 
new high in enthusiasm for conservation of 
water resources. An outstanding event in 
the organization’s long history of accom- 
plishment, the gathering attracted 358 of- 
ficial delegates from 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, and one for- 
eign country (Colombia, South America). In 
addition, there were several hundred others 
in attendance, guests, visitors, and represen- 
tatives of the press and radio. Again Louisi- 
ana led the States in number of delegates, 
with 41; North Carolina was second with 30; 
while Ohio and Texas were tied for third 
place with 22 each. 

The projects committee's all-day hearings 
opened the convention on May 10. The com- 
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mittee received testimony on 41 applica- 
tions for approval of projects, of which it 
recommended for endorsement 16, estimated 
to cost $242,416,998. The committee put 10 
projects in class II, meritorious; 6 in class 
III. expeditious report requested on au- 
thorized survey; 7 in class IV, survey recom- 
mended; and 2 in class V, not classified. 

The resolutions committee, composed of 
one delegate from each State, dealt with a 
wide range of subjects as outlined in the 
agenda for the convention; gave careful con- 
sideration to each proposal; made many 
suggestions; and reached agreement on the 
committee’s report which was further 
amended from the floor of the convention 
and adopted unanimously; thereby consti- 
tuting the policy and program of the Con- 
gress for the ensuing year. 

One other committee report attracted 
wideepread attention, the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Panama Canal, which 
devoted 2 years of intensive study to the 
problem and unanimously recommended 
construction of a sea level canal. 

During the last year we have noted with 
growing uneasiness certain disquieting de- 
velopments regarding the Panama Canal 
Zone. The backwash of the Suez crisis of 
last year has begun to lap at the shorelines 
of the Western Hemisphere. There has been 
a succession of significant events. We hear 
reports that elements in Panama are begin- 
ning to suggest that we share our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone with them—despite the 
exclusive sovereignty granted the United 
States in perpetuity under the 1903 Treaty 
with Panama. Simultaneously, Soviet short- 
wave stations are beaming programs to 
Central America, demanding that the United 
States withdraw from the Canal Zone. And, 
more recently, we hear suggestions by a few 
misguided Americans urging us to turn over 
operation of the canal to the United Na- 
tions. The idea is that we would thus 
dramatize our good faith of last year, at the 
height of the Suez crisis when we suggested 
that all the world’s key waterways be inter- 
nationalized. 

In the light of such developments, your 
president issued a statement through the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
April 28, warning that “we will have trouble 
in our own backyard if we fail to exercise 
the most skilled diplomacy.” The NRHC has 
had a traditional and almost godfatherly 
interest in the Panama Canal project since 
its inception. r 

The United States has no territorial ambi- 
tions. At the same time, it has no inten- 
tion of turning over one of its main assets 
to the United Nations in exchange for a mere 
pat on the back. Itrust we haye not become 
that softheaded. 


Passage by the House of Representatives on 
May 22, 1956, of the civil works appropria- 
tions bill for 1957 was a fitting climax for our 
43d national convention. The bill as re- 
ported by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on May 21 carried a total of §787,453,000, 
a cut of only $26,000 in the budget estimates 
for the Army’s civil functions (river and har- 
bor improvement, flood control, shore pro- 
tection, multipurpose projects, etc.) as con- 
trasted with the reduction of nearly $60 mil- 
lion the committee recommended in these 
‘appropriations in the previous year. 

When the bill was taken up on the House 
floor the next day, the chairman of the 
committee referred to the effort made the 
preceding year when Vice Chairman Simpson 
and I called a meeting of our colleagues to 
discuss the very drastic cuts made by the 
committee in the budget estimates, and 
said, in part: “Here we have a bill giving 
something to everybody. And I voted for it, 
A year ago we thought we had a very rea- 
sonable bill. * * * But the boys held a little 
caucus over it in the caucus room in the Old 
House Building. Both sides of the aisle got 
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together and they agreed * * and they 
came over here and ran over us like a bunch 
of wild steers. You knew, 2 or 3 experiences 
are enough. So I am going to ‘jine 'em’—I 
am going to vote with them today.” 

Whereupon the House added $460,000 for 
2 projects and took out $25,000 for 1, 
rejected a motion to recommit the bill, and 
sent it to the Senate. On May 28, 1956, ac- 
companied by Representative PAUL G. ROGERS, 
of Florida, resolutions committee chairman 
at our 43d convention, and the executive vice 
president, William H. Webb, I appeared be- 
fore the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the Senate. The bill as finally 
approved carried a total of €856,727,000, an 
increase of $38,226,000 over the amount rec- 
ommended by the budget and ¢65,969,000 
more than was allowed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill's total of $635,012,500 for the 
Army engineers’ public-works program was 
the second largest amount ever made avail- 
able for a single year, being exceeded only 
by $4,739,690 in the 1950 fiscal year. Con- 
struction of 235 individual projects and plan- 
ning of 98 were provided $446,387,500 and 
$9,562,000, respectively, these projects being 
located in 46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 
They included 121 continuing projects and 
114 new starts and resumptions. 

Representative Rogers, Mr. Webb, and I 
made our second appearance before the full 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives and presented our reso- 
lutions and projects committee's reports. On 
July 7, 1956, that committee reported favor- 
ably an omnibus flood control and rivers 
and harbors bill authorizing $80,604,000 for 
29 navigation and 7 beach-erosion projects, 
and $1,263,267,000 for flood control and mul- 
tiple-purpose projects in 21 river basins 
throughout the United States and in Alaska. 
Subsequently, the bill was passed by the 
Senate after the Public Works Committee 
of that body had added numerous projects, 
but it met with a veto by President Eisen- 
hower because it included projects which 
had not been through all the processes of 
engineering reports and studies as now pre- 
scribed by law. 

On June 27, 1956, both House and Senate 
agreed to a conference report on the bill to 
strengthen and extend the Water Pollution 
Control Act and authorize grants of $50 
million per year to States, municipalities, 
etc., for the construction of sewage- 
treatment works, and the bill was approved 
by the President on July 9. 

Also, on July 5, 1956, the Senate agreed 
to the House amendments to the bill au- 
thorizing $10 million per year for small 
flood-control projects and increasing to 
$400,000 the limitation for any individual 
project, and on July 11 President Eisenhower 
signed it into law. 

Fourteen national directors attended the 
board meeting immediately after adjourn- 
ment of our 43d national convention; re- 
elected all national officers; authorized the 
president to appoint an executive committee 
of not less than 5 members, in addition to the 
budget committee; agreed to meet semiannu- 
ally; and pledged cooperation with the na- 
tional officers to increase the membership of 
the congress and thereby its effectiveness. 

Efforts by the national headquarters office 
to increase the number of active, contribut- 
ing Members of the Congress have continued 
throughout the year with marked success, 
Also, during the latter part of last summer 
and early fall, our treasurer, William G. Zetz- 
mann, of New Orleans, organized a member- 
ship campaign in that city by selecting a 
small membership committee and corre- 
sponding with a number of firms, corpora- 
tions, organizations, and individuals who it 
was believed would be interested in affiliat- 
ing with the Congress and sharing in its 
work. Mr. Zetzmann will report to you a 
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little later on this morning’s program on 
this fine fob which he and his associates in 
New Orleans did, and as you listen to him, 
I hope every one here will give consideration 
to doing a similar job in his own city and 
community. Only by this means can we 
expect to enlarge our membership and there- 
by equip ourselves with the necessary sinews 
to do the job that more and more is expected 
of our organization. 

Today we detect a marked improvement 
in the public’s attitude toward water devel- 
opment programs. The public seems more 
favorably disposed toward appropriations 
and authorizations for flood control and 
harbor projects. 

Formerly, efforts were made to ridicule 
them out of Congress by using such terms 
as “pork barrel,” “log-rolling,” and “boon- 
doggling.” It tried to make the public be- 
lieve that it was somehow wasteful and 
prodigal to spend money for flood preven- 
tion projects. Floods were frequently 
shrugged off as natural catastrophes. 
Somehow, it was supposed to be a divine 
virtue to endure them stoically. Of course, 
this was a comfortable and contented phi- 
losophy as long as the weather remained 
normal and favorable—and polite. 

Within our lifetime it has taken about a 
half a dozen major catastrophes to bring 
those who were brain-washed back to their 
senses. There was the great Mississippi 
River fiood of 1928; the Ohio River floods of 
1936 and 1937; and more recently floods in 
California; the Connecticut Valley and in 
the Southwest. In addition, there was a 
series of vicious hurricanes that harassed 
the eastern seaboard and Gulf of Mexico 
areas. 

Prodded by these catastrophes, we have 
made a sound beginning on a nationwide 
flood control program during the last two 
decades. Today, more than 400 flood con- 
trol projects have been placed in full or 
partial operation. We have now accumu- 
lated sufficient statistics and experience with 
these projects to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that they have already justified their 
existence many times over. 

The House Public Works Committee last 
month published a staff study showing the 
amount of damages estimated to have been 
prevented by existing projects. You should 
have a copy of that report: Costs and Bene- 
fits of the Flood Control Program. One 
table, based on figures supplied by the 
United States Army engineers, gives flood 
prevention figures for the 391 Federal proj- 
ects in full or partial operation as of June 30, 
1954. Over an average operational period 
of 11 years these 391 structures saved 87.3 
billion. This is already twice the total 
amount spent for their construction. As- 
suming an economic life of 50 years, these 
projects will ultimately provide annual 
benefits of more than 3 times the annual 
charge for everything—amortization, inter- 
est, ‘maintenance, and operation. These 
doliar-and-cent benefits do not take into ac- 
count all the lives that otherwise would 
have been lost. Nor do they refiect such 
secondary satisfactions as wearing dry shoes, 
having dry basements, and keeping the mud 
off the living room carpet, 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has just compiled similar figures showing 
flood savings during the past 12 months. In 
that period, the Nation has experienced 
floods in five areas: The lower Mississippi; 
the Ohio River Valley of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia; the Ten- 
nessee River Valley; the Pacific Northwest; 
and more recently in the Texas-Louisiana 
area, Our survey, based on official figures, 
shows that existing Federal projects have 
prevented damages of from $230 to $280 mil- 
Hon during the last year. (In my judg- 
ment, these figures are on the conservative 
side.) These savings represent more than 
one-third of the $635 million requested in 
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the pending budget for projects all over the 
country during the next fiscal year. 

Congressional committees are now holding 
hearings on flood control and harbor bills. 
Many of you have made appearances. In 
the light of proven savings, as shown by the 
figures I have just cited, we can make an 
affirmative presentation. The Nation's water 
development program has entered the payoff 
period. We should take advantage of this 
fact by emphasizing all the more the benefits 
that are accruing each year through the pre- 
vention of floods. 

With this sort of approach I am confident 
that we will find due consideration given to 
our case on Capitol Hill. In its commendable 
efforts to economize, I do not believe that 
Congress will penalize the flood and harbor 
program, because the program is now mak- 
ing such an impressive showing of tangible 
savings. ‘These demonstrated savings repre- 
sent economy in the true and wisest sense of 
the word. 

At our last year's convention it developed 
that there was considerable interest in the 
study programs which are underway in 
various Government agencies dealing with 
the conservation, development, and use of our 
national water and land resources. Conse- 
quently, in an effort to assemble the data 
concerning these programs I addressed ® 
questionnaire comprising 18 topics to the 
heads of 39 Federal agencies concerned witb 
various phases of water and soll resource 
development and control. The more im- 
portant replies when received were included 
in an extension of my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record, and widespread distribu- 
tion was given to this report. 

The questionnaire, which was answered bY 
40 Federal agencies, revealed how many facets 
of the water problem have interested thé 
Government. Research and experimental 
programs are going on in the fiélds of hurri- 
cane and tornado reporting, artificial rain- 
making, conversion of salt water, long-range 
weather forecasting, nuclear fallout, indus- 
trial water supply and the reuse of water: 
stream pollution, atomic power as a new 
source of energy, atomic-propelled merchant 
ships, weather observations in the Arctic 
Antarctic, and the declining water level. 

Many of these programs are in the labors- 
tory or pilot plant stage, but sufficient funds 
should be appropriated to continue and ex- 
pand them. They are already contributing 
much toward the success of the older Fede 
water programs—fiood control and harbor 
improvement, power development, and irri- 
gation and reclamation. There is no way of 
telling when one of these obscure 7 
mental programs will produce some revolu- 
tionary result that will alter our whole ap“ 
proach toward the important water problem- 

On June 30, 1956, a simultaneous meet- 
ing of the Executive and Budget Committees 
was held in Washington, attended by all 
the members. The Budget Committee ap“ 
proved a budget for the year ending June 
30, 1957, which was ratified by the Executive 
Committee, based on anticlpated income 
approximately 830,000. This was a 
mately the gross receipts for the calendas" 
year 1956, which has heretofore been th® 
fiscal year of the Congress, so we see that 
we still have to increase our efforts to r 
the goal of $50,000 fixed by our board 
directors as our annual budget. 

On March 28 of this year a dinner meet- 
ing was held in the National Press Club 
in Washington, to which were invited the 
officers, directors, and members of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the W. 

Board of Trade. This meeting was attended 
by about 40 persons and indicated & Y 

real and definite interest in our program oe 
the part of the business people in the Na- 
tion's Capital. Following this meeting, Mr. 
Graydon F. Smart, of Shreveport, La., at my 
request, spent a week calling upon 5 
tive members in the District of Columbi* 
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and the indications are that our membership 
TOster will be increased by a goodly number 
Of local firms and corporations. Eventually 
We hope to expand this membership cam- 
Paign to other areas throughout the United 
States, with the assistance and cooperation 
of our national and regional directors and 
State vice presidents. 
A liberal platform plank on river and 
bor development was submitted to the 
Tesolutions committees of the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions; in 
latter case, by the splendid cooperation 
ot the Honorable Herbert G. West of the 
d Empire Waterways Association, who 
eyed to San Francisco at his own ex- 
and presented our proposed platform 
Plank in person to the public works sub- 
Committee of the Republican National Con- 
vention's resolutions committee. Both plat- 
forms adopted by the national “conventions 
the major political parties last August, 
and the campaign pledges subsequently 
Made, promised yigorous action on this pro- 
Fram. The year 1957, therefore, it has 
been said, should be “the year of fulfill- 
Ment” in our long campaign for adequate 
Sontrol of the destructive floodwaters, and 
© conservation and development of our 
Water and land resources. 
This year, I have appointed two special 
ttees to deal with particular phases 
at water resource development, and to give 
us the benefit of their views and recom- 
Mendations as to the best method to pursue 
reach our goals. I refer to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, under the 
anship of Representative A. L. MILLER, 
Of Nebraska; and the Committee on Water 
ation and Pollution Abatement, 
chaired by Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
3 Minnesota. I am sure we shall all look 
orward with keen anticipation to the re- 
of these two committees this afternoon. 
And now, in closing this report on the 
Activities of our Congress during the past 
Year, may I express my gratitude to the 
Many hundreds of individuals who have 
perated with us in advancing our pro- 
Bram, not the least of whom have been the 
bers of our advisory committees for 
the Tespective States and congressional dis- 
tricts, These outstanding citizens, devoted 
to the public welfare, have all been recom- 
ended by their Senators and Congressmen 
as being able, ready, and willing to work 
With us, and we have been most fortunate 
to have had their assistance in carrying on 
Kur activities. We shall look forward to a 
Continuance of their efforts, and in return, 
We pledge the best endeavors of our national 
quarters office, as well as our regional 
and, State offices, to carrying forward this 
Breat program for the sound and orderly 
velopment of our national water and land 
urces. 


Taxation of Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pressure against cooperatives and in fa- 
roe of the taxation of cooperatives has 
ed to a further rather interesting ex- 
Change which I believe will do much to 
Clear away the confusion which often 

from accusations which, for one 
n or another, remain unanswered. 

Therefore, as requested by Mr. Leon- 

ard J. Calhoun, I am inserting in the 
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Recorp his letter and the reply thereto 
submitted by Mr. Jerry Voorhis, execu- 
tive director of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America: 
PUBLIC INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE COTTON INDUSTRIES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: In a letter from Mr. Jerry 
Voorhis dated April 8. which you inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 18, he 
makes a series of statements respecting taxa- 
tion of cooperatives and concludes by 
stating: 

“Maybe you have some questions to ask 
us. If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly 
give you all the facts in as much detail as 
you desire about the tax status of coopera- 
tive business.“ 

His key statement is: 

“Revenue Act amendments passed in 1951 
finished the job of putting co-ops and profit 
corporations on essentially the same tax 
basis. The point these letters to Congress 
attacking cooperatives don't make is that 
co-ops return to customers according to their 
purchases what the corporations can aC- 
cumulate as profits.” 

You may wish to ask Mr. Voorhis to ex- 
plain the income-tax treatment’ of co-ops 
on earnings actually kept by the co-op and 
merely allocated to members. An example 
is afforded by a letter of advice in our 
possession which states: 

“This is to inform you that $100.98 has 
been allocated to you from the net savings 
of the association for the year ending June 
30, 1954. The allocated reserves, like the 
capital stock, provide the funds which pay 
for the bricks and mortar, trucks, and equip- 
ment, that make possible the operation of 
the business, Since the allocated reserves 
are invested in such facilities, it is not 
expected that they will be paid to our mem- 
bers in cash within the foreseeable future. 
We have been advised by our lawyers that 
under the existing circumstances, accord- 
ing to a tax court decision, the amount 
specified above as your allocated reserves 
will not be taxable to you at this time.” 

This, obviously, is not a situation where 
the co-op (to quote from Mr. Voorhis) re- 
turns to customers * * what the corpo- 
rations can accumulate.” 

Instead, it is a situation where the patron 
has received nothing but a letter which the 
courts properly have held is not income, yet 
the co-op keeps the earnings referred to in 
the letter tax free. - 

You may also wish to ask him whether his 
conclusions that co-ops and ordinary cor- 
porations are on essentially the same tax 
basis” under the 1951 law, which makes de- 
ductible to co-ops covered thereby: 

„(A) Amounts paid as dividends on * * * 
capital stock; and 

“(B) Amounts allocated during the tax- 
able year to patrons * * *(whether paid in 
cash * * * certificates, or letters of advice, 
or in some other manner that discloses to 
each patron the dollar amount allocated to 
him.” 

Is Mr. Voorhis willing for co-ops to be put 
on essentially the same tax basis as ordi- 
nary corporations? Is he willing to have 
co-ops taxed when, like other corporations 
they issue capital stock and pay dividends 
on this stock? Is he willing to give them 
special tax treatment only to the extent 
they actually distribute current earnings on 
a patronage basis? 

If you would secure and publish in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Mr. Voorhis’ answers 
to these questions it might go a long way 
toward clarifying the co-op tax issue. 
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- I should appreciate very much your own 
Views as to limiting special tax trea! 
to rebates actually paid customers. ee 
Very sincerely, 
LEONARD J. CALHOUN, 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE U, S. A., 


Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1957. 
n togo ay 20, 1957 


House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You have been kind 
enough to pass on to me a copy of the letter 
from Mr. Leonard J. Calhoun, of the Public 
Information Committee of the Cotton In- 
dustries. Mr, Calhoun's letter is directed as 
much to me as it is to you and therefore 
perhaps some comment on my part is in 
order. 

I would assume that Mr. Calhoun, would 
not advocate that a corporation should be 
subject to income tax on money which is 
invested in its capital stock. Corporations 
have access to the capital markets of the 
country where they are able to sell their 
capital stock. Cooperatives do not. Co- 
operatives must raise thelr basic capital 
from their members, most of whom are 
people of no great financial resources. The 
onetime cooperatives have a real chance to 
secure investment is at the time they pay 
their patronage refunds to their patrons. 
Cooperative patrons in many instances agree 
to an investment of their own money, which 
they receive in patronage refunds, in capital 
stock or some other form of ownership in 
the facilities of their cooperative. It is true 
this investment is somewhat different in 
form, but it is not at all different in sub- 
stance from what happens when a person 
buys stock in a corporation. Any reasonable 
concept of tax equity would have to hold 
that the cooperative should no more be 
taxed on investment in its stock than should 
a corporation. 

It has been the belief of cooperative lead- 
ers in general ever since the 1951 Revenue 
Act was passed that cooperative patrons 
were taxable on patronage refunds received 
by them in whatever form paid at the time 
of payment provided that those refunds af- 
fected the business income of those patrons. 

When Mr. Calhoun says that the patron 
has received nothing but a letter and that 
the courts have properly held that this is 
not income, this is a matter of opinion, cer- 
tainly. It is my strong suspicion that the 
real reason that Mr. Calhoun argues as he 
does against noncash patronage refunds is 
because, for obvious reasons, he and his 
organization would much prefer that all 
patronage refunds be paid in cash in order 
that cooperatives might be starved for in- 
vestment money and thus rendered unable 
to keep up with their competitors in im- 
provement of facilities and services. 

The question may well be asked, however, 
whether a farmer, for example, is better off 
to receive a hundred dollars in cash than 
he is to receive a hundred-dollar ownership 
interest in a fertilizer plant which can assure 
him of high-quality, open-formula fertilizer 
throughout his entire lifetime at cost to 
him 


Mr, Calhoun’s next point refers to the fact 
that certain agricultural cooperatives, which 
are strictly regulated by the law as to their 
methods of operation, whose rate of divi- 
dend payments on capital stock is limited 
by law, and which are required to pay pa- 
tronage refunds to nonmembers as well as 
to members are not at present double taxed 
on dividend payments to stockholders, This 
is all that remains of the longstanding policy 
of Congress to encourage farmers to attack 
directly their problems and the problems of 
American agriculture by forming coopera- 
tives for that purpose rather than relying 
on governmental programs. Opinion among 


= 
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cooperatives Is divided as to the question of 
a continuance of this particular provision. 
Some believe it is wholly justified as a means 
of encouraging the cooperative method of 
solving farmers’ problems and is preferable 
to other methods. Others believe that this 
provision is of little value and that it should 
be changed. Except for this particular group 
of agricultural cooperatives, cooperatives are 
now on essentially the same tax basis as 
ordinary corporations. 

Certainly, we are willing to have co-ops 
taxed like other corporations and to the 
extent that other corporations are taxed. 
But I would point out again in this connec- 
tion that no corporation is taxed on patron- 
age refunds paid out by it and that so far 
as investment in their capital stock is con- 
cerned no corporation is taxed on such in- 
vestment, and neither should cooperatives be. 

In answer to Mr. Calhoun's question, we 
certainly are willing to say that only when 
a co-op distributes into the ownership of 
patrons the current net margins on a pa- 
tronage basis should there be any excluda- 
bility for tax p . This, however, is 
exactly what the present situation is, and 
it is the reason why I said in my former 
letter to you that Revenue Act amendments 
passed in 1951 finished the job of putting 
cooperatives and profit corporations on es- 
sentially the same tax basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerry Vooruis, 
Executive Director. 


Dedication of the New Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. Plant at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention briefly to a subject that is 
constantly in the thinking of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

My reference is broadly to the indus- 
trial development of our respective 
States and, in turn, to their respective 
areas. 2 

A gracious Heaven has richly en- 
dowed this land of ours with endless 
bounty. There is within our borders an 
abundance of natural resources for sat- 
isfying all of man’s ever-growing wants. 
These blessings have attracted to us 
from less-favored lands the most vigor- 
ous and most enterprising, who have 
here found the opportunities they needed 
to achieve fulfillment and complete per- 
sonal dignity. 

Adapting their natural talents and 
skills to the new land, they have been 
largely instrumental in building an awe- 
inspiring American industry, to wnich 
no goal seems impossible and most goals 
seem relatively simple. 

We cannot yet be too proud. We have 
built only with what a benevolent God 
has given us, and much remains to be 
built before maximum opportunity is 
available to all. 

But we can take pride in this: That 
in those areas where Nature has with- 
held some of her favor, we have not been 
frustrated by a lack of natural resources, 
The Nation has forged a great and effi- 
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cient system of distribution which has 
freed many industries from the para- 
lyzing necessity of proximity to its 
sources of supply. Industry has thus be- 
come more flexible and can give more 
attention to other factors. 

The abundance of these advantages 
offered by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is pointed up by a symbolic 
event that will occur there on Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1957. On that day, on a 
mountaintop overlooking the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, one of the Nation’s old- 
est yet most enterprising industries is 
dedicating its new factory. For both 
that industry, the Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., and for the area, the event opens 
also a new era. 

It is no paradox that the Nation’s old- 
est manufacturer of quality writing in- 
struments is the creator of the world’s 
newest and most advanced facility for 
such manufacture. 

The spirit of enterprise and progress 
is a young spirit and is kept always green 
by an unflagging faith in the future of 
this Nation. For 108 years this spirit 
has been kept brightly burnished by the 
descendants of the first Eberhard Faber. 
They have always chosen as their asso- 
ciates men of like vision and youthful 
spirit. 

Nor is it strange that they selected 
the Wilkes-Barre area for their principal 
factory and world headquarters. In this 
area repose the skills and the talents 
which Eberhard Faber requires above all 
else to sustain its enterprise and to 
broaden further its world markets. 

From ships that have crossed oceans, 
from remote forests, and from farflung 
mines come the raw materials that are 
blended and welded by men into the writ- 
ing tools they must have for the earliest 
expression of their ideas and for the com- 
munication of these ideas to others. In- 
deed, graphite, which men use to lubri- 
cate their wonderful machines, is here 
enclosed within a simple pencil to serve 
an even more important purpose, that of 
lubricating the flow of thought from man 
to man, from nation to nation. 

From Wilkes-Barre, which now be- 
comes truly the pencil capital of the 
world, these basic implements will move 
speedily out on glistening rails, over 
white concrete highways, and along the 
fast-flowing streams of the air above, to 
all corners of the globe. 

For here, all these efficient means of 
communication are at hand. 

It should be instructive to all other 
parts of this Nation which can accom- 
modate industry, and which require it to 
sustain and develop the standard of liv- 
ing of their citizens, that the massive de- 
cision to relocate in Wilkes-Barre did not 
occur to Eberhard Faber spontaneously. 

It was enterprise and zeal and abund- 
ant faith and local pride of a very prac- 
tical kind that led to the decision. Work- 
ing together, the Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Wilkes-Barre In- 
dustrial Fund, and the Committee of One 
Hundred, later given unstinting aid by 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, took the initiative. 

For Eberhard Faber, the removal 
means not only an opportunity to acquire 
newer and more modern production fa- 
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cilities. It means also new room for fu- 
ture growth. To the locality mainly af- 
fected, it means more jobs, better jobs, 
the use of its people at their highest 
skills, and thus greater prosperity and 
happiness. 

There is another lesson here for in- 
dustry-starved areas of our country. In 
their desperate efforts to attract indus- 
tries, local sponsors sometimes lose sight 
of the stability of an industry in prospect. 
It must be sound in structure and in 
management, however small it may also 
be. Its primary advantage to the area 
must be that it will create employment, 
but this employment should bring solid 
and lasting benefits to those who take it. 

The character of management should 
therefore be weighed carefully, lest a new 
industry bring with it more chaos than 
benefit. 

In the arrival of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., the Wilkes-Barre area has 
taken a clear, long step forward in its 
progress. In making the move, the com- 
munity-conscious Eberhard Faber people 
have shown American industry that no 
business is limited by rigid frontiers. 

They have shown that expansion and 
progress are up to men, and that men of 
sagacity and vision can effectively con- 
trol their own destinies, subject only to 
the will of their Creator. 

Indeed, American communities and 
American industry can learn much from 
this happy wedding of Eberhard Faber 
and Wilkes-Barre. From this union will 
come gladness to the community, to in- 
dustry, and to the Nation itself. 


Tax Subsidies to the Private Utility 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of the TVA and in the course of my 
remarks I mentioned the tax amortiza- 
tion certificates private utilities had re- 
ceived and the tax relief and subsidy 
they have thereby enjoyed. Several 
members have spoken to me concerning 
the need for additional information on 
the subsidies enjoyed by private utili- 
ties in their States. Having obtained a 
list of subsidy certificates, interest free 
loans and other benefits to private elec- 
tric companies, I ask unanimous consent 
to have reproduced these tables 
grants and favoritism in the appendix 
of the RECORD. 

These tables were obtained from the 
Power Facts Handbook prepared by Paul 
Nelson and Clay Cockran and published 
by the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. The following com- 
ments may increase the value of those 
tables. 

A tax certificate permits the recipient 
to amortize his capital inyestment in 5 
years instead of the much longer period 
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Drovided by conventional practice. The 
actual life of power projects is normally 
Considered to range from 25 to 50 years. 
On a $2 million powerplant construc- 
with a 50-percent or $1 million tax 

te grant—the company would be 
permitted to depreciate $200,000 a year 
d of $20,000 each year under nor- 

Mal procedure. Assuming that the com- 
Dany was already in the 52-percent 
bracket—as most of them would be—the 
Saving, as compared to what it would 
have had to pay if it had followed the 
50-year depreciation pattern, would 
amount to $93,600 per year. Over the 
5-year period the total saving would be 
68,000. So that during the 5 years the 
Company enjoyed rapid amortization it 
Pay a total of $468,000 less in taxes 

than under normal depreciation pro- 
cedures—the private utility company 
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also would have the benefit of using the 
funds represented by the tax saving 
and therefore the total tax relief 
amounts to an interest-free loan from 
the Government. 

The first of the following tables pre- 
sents the picture for the 48 States; the 
second for most major power companies 
in the United States. The first column 
gives the amount of tax certificates ob- 
tained, the second the amount of tax 
relief these certificates have or will yield 
or, to put it another way, the interest- 
free loan they have thereby received; 
and the final table gives the total sub- 
sidy from these grants. 

I certainly agree with Senator BYRD 
who said in a report on these rapid 
amortization scandals that they clearly 
and obviously represent a subsidy to the 
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private utilities—a subsidy that should 
be discontinued. 

It is easy to see how these beneficiaries 
of clear and measurable dollar and cents 
subsidies can spend millions of dollars 
in magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments trying to give the impression that 
public-power projects like the TVA, Bon- 
neville Power Administration, the REA 
co-ops, and others, enjoy what the pri- 
vate electric companies call subsidies— 
they should know. I might point out also 
that the next time we see one of these 
propaganda ads asking “Where do your 
taxes go?” that these tables will pro- 
vide one very clear and incontrovertible 
answer—to subsidies, in the form of fast 
tax writeoffs, interest-free loans, and 
favoritism to the private utilities. 

The tables follow: 


Taste I.— Estimated value of accclerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans, and other subsidy benefits to private electric companica 


from June 9, 1961, through July 11, 1956 


[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 


Amount certi- 


Amount of | Total subsidy Amount certi- Amount of Total subsidy 

Stute * fied for acceler-| interest-free up to 84 State fied for acceler-| interest-free up to 

ated deprecia- loan years at 6 ated deprecia- loan years at 
tion percent ion percent 

$42, 530, 226 $23, 222, 337 $78, 808, 839 || New Hampshire. $33, 146, 000 $14, 650, 532 $49, 719, 000 
11, 688, 700 5, 166, 405 17,533, 050 || New Jersey- 43, 309, 000 19, 142, 578 64, 963, 400 
33, 812, 000 14, 944, 904 50, 718,000 || New Mexico 24, 045, 237 10, 627, 994 34, 087, C85 
312, 200, 799 137, 092, 752 468, 301,198 || New Vork 165, 884. 515 73, 320, 955 248, 851,011 
29, 982, 350 13, 230, 099 44,898, 625 || North Carolina. 51, 235, 044 22, 6465, 288 76, 853, 909 
44. 356, 727 19,163,672 | 65,035,090 || North Dakota... ._- 2 2 040, 000 1, 343, 680 4, 560, 000 
28. 136, 000 12, 436, 112 371, 531, 333 164, 216, 847 557, 296, 908 
82, (21, 365 36, 418, 643 78, 448, 600 32, 464, 282 142, 637, 182 
60, 322, 554 26, 062, 500 63, 605, 693 28, 113, 716 95, 408, 540 
10, 971, 000 4, 849, 1R2 184, 316, 026 81, 407, 683 276, 491, 486 
77, 027, 278 34. 443, 765 44, 335, O14 19, 596, 076 66, 554, 387 
130, 048, 870 57, 481, 600 899, 502 397, 580 1, 349, 253 
31, 820, 606, 14, 004, 748 3, 934, 908 1, 739, 220 5, 902, 363 
47, 987, 160 21, 210, 325 202, 504, 337 89, 546, 698 303, 891, 506 
8, 707, 905 3, 848, 804 1, 664, 640 735, 771 2. 496, 960 
71, 924, 862 31.700. 790 1, 402, 000 619, 684 2, 103, 000 
28, 110,628 12, 428, 875 170, 208, 691 75, 275, B58 255, 480, 036 
33, 209, 400 14, 078, 555 94. 173,050 41, 624, 497 141, 259, 605 
QA. TH, ATL H, 806, 514 6, 399, 000 2, 828, 358 9, 598, 500 
122, 167, 926 53, 908, 22 148, 559, 534 65, 663, 313 222, 839, 201 
39, 354, 068 17, 407, 758 33, 979, 000 15, 018, 718 50, 968, 500 
p 34, 367, 604 14, 748, 521 14, 917, 500 6, 593, 535 22, 876, 250 

M aon 2 3, 146, 982, 585 | 1, 390, 944, 203 | 4, 720, 
na zA 12, „ „ „390, 944, 4, 720, 308, 877 

Nevada 5, 232, 850 2, 312, 920 

a I IE a TA a A, r.... A i Nei et ke ̃] as Lal heey 


Source: Electric Consumers Information Committee, 


Taria I~ Eslimated value of accelerated depreciation cerlificales, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 


from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956 


{Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 


Amount cer- 
Numo of company tified for 
accelerated 
depreciation 
Oe ee ne SEAS EE ee SCE 
Alubam 
e ae oe „ 530, 2200 
Å Dralachian Electric Power G 159, 510, 381 
Arona Edison Co., Inc. 6, 000 
Aron Public Service Co 11, 300, 000 
Arkansas- Missouri Power Co. 7, 
Atl ‘ansas-Power & Light Co.. 33, 812, 000 
Baste City Electric Co 7,025, 
Bint Light & Power Co... 66, 750 
8 k Hills Power & Light Co. fi, 502 
cue M 13, 100. 594 
Sa 9, 24N, 132 
33, 564, 193 
48, 095, 755 
46, 200 
EF 
tral Mlinois Light C 5, 378, 000 
Sentral Illinois Public Service Co. 1, 705, 000 
Genta! Kansas Power Co. = 22 1, 187, 000 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc 11, 748, 300 
Sanden Maine Power Co- 27, 300, 453 
Conn Power & Light Co, (Texas! 22, 286, 300 
india Vermont Public Service Corp 1, 187, 000 
Čí nat Gas & Electric Co ` 46, 018, 145 
Cleves, Utlities S Go| actos 
i bet rie Iluminut ing 711. 245 
Colorado Central Power C. 766, 350 


Total sub- Amount cer-| Amount of 
interest-free | sidy up to Name of company tified for interest-free 
joan 3314 years at accel joan 
6 percent 

$23, 222, 337 | $78,808,889 || Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. $19, 509, 750 $8, 623, 309 

70, 507,546 | 239,279,001 || Commonwealth Edison Co. 39, 451, 000 17, 450, 602 

20,172 9, Connecticut Light & Power Co. 12, 808, 537 5, 601, 373 

4, 994, 600 16, 950, 000 || Connecticut Power Co. 1, 905, 750 $42, 341 

31, 382 106,500 || Consolidated Edison Company of : 

14, 944, 904 50, 718, 000 Dn Ae OS ee ore 57, 512, 250 25, 420, 414 

3, 370, 250 11, 437, 500 || Consolidated Gas & Electric (Maryland). | 21, 939,000 11, 023, 088 

29, 503 100, 125 || Consumers Power Co 51, 550, 943 22, 789, 495 

30, 720 104,253 || Dallas Power & Light Co — 1 21, 489, 000 9, 498, 138 
5, 794, 440 19, 064,391 || Delaware Power & Light Co- 28, 136, 000 12, 436, 112 42, 204. 000 
4, 084, 138 13, 860, 198 || Derby Gas & Electric Co. (Connecticut)... 150, 000 66, 300 225, 000 
14, R34, 01 60, 344,79 || Detroit Edison Co. z 68, 478, 083 30, 267, 710 02, 718, 474 
21,523, 524 73, 043, 625 || El Paso Electric Co 5 7, 308, 000 3, 230, 136 10, 982, 000 
2,420 69,300 |} Electric Power, Inc. (Connecticut) 3, 904, 000 1, 725, 568 5, 856, 000 
1, 938, 258 6, 577, 800 || Empire, District Electric Co. (Kunsas) 9, 106, 100 4, 024, 896 13, 659, 150 
1, 913, 800 6, 495,000 || Florida Power & Light Co 43, 440, 000 19, 200, 480 65, 100, 000 
2, 377,076 8. 067,000 || Florida Power Corp 28, 513, 200 12, 602, 834 42, 769, 800 
753, 610 2.557, 500 || Frontier Power Co, (Colorado) 198, 000 87, 516 297, 000 
524, 654 1, 780, 500 || Georgia Power & Light Co. 212,000 93, 704 318,000 
F, 192, 749 17, 622, 450 || Georgia Power Co 60, 085, 554 26, 557, 815 90, 128. 31 
12, 066, 800 40, 950, 679 Sa 10, 693, 165 4, 720, 379 16, U39, 747 
9, 850, 545 33, 429, 450 26, 196, 000 11, 578, 632 39, 294, 000 
524, 654 1, 780, 500 19, 675, 000 8. 696, 350 29, 512, 500 
20, 340, 020 69,027,217 || Houston Ligħting & Power Co.. 37, 744, 893 16, 683, 685 56, 618, 840 
327,053 1, 109, 910 || Idaho Power Co 10, 827, 000 4, 785, 534 14, 240, 500 
$7,000,370 | 125, 666,887 |) Tilinois Power Co 19, 472, 775 8. 606, 966 29, 209, 162 
338, 727 1, 149, 625 dianapolls Power & Light Co 19, 430, 123 8, 588, 114 20, 145, 184 
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TaBLE II.. Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 
i from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1966—Continued 


[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec, 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan, 1, 1058} 


Amount œr- 
tified for 
accole: 


Name of company 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 

Jowa Electric Light & Power Co. 

Jowa Minois Gas 5 Co... 
9 


Kentucky & West 
Kentucky Power Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co 
Kingsport Utilities, In 
Knoxville Power Co 
Lake Superior District Power Co 
Long Island Lighting Co. (New Vork) 
Louisiana Power & Light Co 
Maine Public Service Co 
Marictta Electric o 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 14, 000 
Minnesota Power & Light Co 17, 954, 068 
Mississippi Power & Light 19, 991, 000 
Mississippi Power Co 13, 376, 094 
Missouri Publie Service Co- 2. 884, 900 
Monongahela Power Co 16, 927, 216 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co 3, 040, 000 
Montana Power Co 11. 285, 000 
Nantahela Power & Light Co. 5, 156, 000 
8 Co 29, 705, 000 
25, 92%, 000 

40, 964, 065 

446, 000 

626, 000 

22, 230, 000 

64, 000 

43, 652, 000 

186, 232, 760 

30, 383, 300 

178, 640, 401 

80, 069, 550 

24. 252, 000 

59, 308, 928 

4. 897, 000 

ay A Co 6, 772, 000. 
Philadelphia Electric Co 7 52, 805. 000 


depreciation 


Amount of-| Total sub- Total sub- 
interest-free | sidy up to Name of company sidy up to 
loan 3344 years at 33 
6 percent 
— 
$45, 063, 7 
— 23.20 5 
26, 008, 509 
9 — . — 924, 000 
Public Service Company of Colorado 43, 462, 000 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc 78, 064, 080 
Public Service Company of New Hamp- 
FCC 20, 484, 000 
Public Service Company of New Mexico. 11, 425, 125 
Public Service Company of Northern Ii- 
1, 204, 800 
64, 507, 950 
of New Jersey by oe 53, 526, 000 
Rockland Light & Power Go. 14, 136, 299 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 36, 306, 02t 
South Carolina Generating Co 30, 248, 308 
į 2 || South Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 7, 920, 000 
21, 658 73, 500 || South Penn Power Co 8 208. 500 
6, 188 21,000 || Southern California Edison Co 54,949, 115 | 186,478, 859 
7, HR, 958 26, 976, 102 || Southern Nevada Power Co 2, 312, 920 7,849, 275 
8,836,022 | 29, 985, 500 5.341, 504 | 18, 127.75 
5.912, 499 | 20, 065, O41 16, 031,192 | 64. 404, 497 
1, 275, 126 4,327,350 || ‘Texas Electric Service G 14, 182,454 | 48, 130, 500 
7, 431, 820 | 25, 300, 824 f 20, 209, 257 | 68, 583, 450 
1, 343, 680 4, 560,000 || ‘Toledo Edison Goo 22 8, 162,856] 27, 702, 000 
_4, 987,970 | 16,927, 500 || Union Electric Company of Missourl----- 3, 19,113,355 | 64, B64, 327 
2, 278, 952 7. T34, 000 || Union Electric Power Co. (Missouri)..... 6, 086, 138 2, 690, 073 9, 129, 207 
13, 119, 610 44, 557, 500 || Union Light, Heat & Power Co 1, 061, 905 409, 362 1, 502, 857 
11, 460,176 | 38,892,000 || United Muminating Co. 4, 665, 000 2, 061, 930 6, 997, 500 
18,108,117 | 61, 446, 097 75, 000 33, 150 112, 900 
197, 132 669, 000 1, 808, 640 700, 419 2, 712, 70 
276, 692 939, 000 04, 582,081 | 41,805, 280 | (141, 873, 121 
9, 825,660 | 33, 345, 000 30, 022; 000 | 13,269,733 | 45, 033, 030 
23, 288 96, 000 35,871,700 | 15,855, 291 53, 897, 550 
19, 294, 184 | 65, 478, 000 7,815, 916 3,454,635 | 11, 723, 413 
82, 314, 840 | 279, 349, 140 7,138, 210 3,154,205 | 10. 704, 31 
13, 420.419 | 45.574. 950 3, 386, 97 1, 497, 044 5. 080, — 
7R, 959, 499 207, 962, 101 1.907, 362 843, 049 2, 85l, 
35, 300,719 | 120, 104. 325 16,957,000 | 7,494,994 | 25, 435, 500 
10,719,384 | 3. 378. 000 1, 387, 000 613, 054 2, 080, 500 
26, 213,661 | 88, 980, 389 15, 423, 000 6,816, 066 | 234.134. 500 
2, 164, 474 7, 345, 500 
2,993, 224 | 10,175,447 || United States total , 720, 398, 877 
23, 366,330 | J. 297, 500 


Source: Electric Consumers Information Committee. 


Senator Martin Speaks on Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present an address delivered 
by the Honorable Epwarp MARTIN, 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, before the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, May 17, 1957: 

ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 44TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., FRIDAY MORNING, May 17, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, I 

am highly honored by your invitation to 

address this important meeting. 

Your organization is outstanding in its 
devotion to a great and patriotic purpose. 
With each year the objectives to 
which you are dedicated grow increasingly 
important. 

The economic well-being of our country, 
the expansion of our industrial production, 


the growth of our commerce, the prosperity 
of our people and the defensive strength of 
our Nation are more and more 
dependent upon the development of our 
water resources. 

This covers a broad area and I cannot 
praise too highly the distinguished public 
service which your organization has contrib- 
uted in the national interest. 

The subject assigned to me for discussion 
today is the River and Harbor Flood Control 
Act of 1957, But first I would like to make 
some observations of a more general nature 
relative to the situation in our country today. 

We are in a period when spending by Gov- 
ernment has become a matter of deep con- 
cern to a large part of our population. Never 
before in my experience has the average 
American been more seriously alarmed over 
the high cost of government and the heavy 
burden of taxes. 

In every section of the country there has 
developed a demand for economy, for re- 
duced spending and for lower taxes. 

That, my fellow Americans, is a good sign. 
It reflects a growing and more widespread 
interest in the affairs of government. It is 
good for the United States when more and 
more people question the wisdom and the 
safety of expenditures that take one-third 
of the earnings of everyone who works for a 
living. That applies to the taxes imposed 
by the three levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

It is good for the United States when the 
people see cause for worry in a budget which 
is 17 percent greater than the combined 


spending of 32 other countries, Including alt 
the important nations of the world except 
Russia. 

Those of you who are familiar with my 
record in public life know that I have al- 
ways been on the side of economy in gov~ 
ernment. I can say, without meaning to be 
boastful, that I have always fought 
waste and extravagance at all levels of gor 
ernment. I have always believed that the 
sound principles of business efficiency and 
economy should be applied to the conduct 
of governmental affairs. 

As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee and as a former chairman 
that committee, I can tell you that sound 
business principles, taking into account 
the economic and engineering factors, have 
been applied to every navigation project and 
every fiood-control project that has come 
before us for authorization, 

We have looked upon these projects as in- 
vestments in the future of the United 
States—investments that have paid big 
dividends in the past and will continue 
do so in the future. A 

Every American is a stockholder in our 
ocean ports and in our great inland water- 
ways. Year by year they pay generous divi- 
dends by providing low cost water trans- 
portation for commerce and industry, bring 
ing prosperity to countless cities and towns 
building up great centers of production and 
expanding opportunities for gainful employ” 
ment for our working men and women. 

Therefore we are on solid ground when we 
maintain that a constructive national pro- 
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fam that expands the usefulness of our 
ners and harbors and brings real and last- 
benefits to our country can never be 

a waste of public funds. 

On the contrary, such expenditures are 
wound. prudent investments in a great na- 
tional asset, contributing in a large measure 
— our economy in peacetime and to our de- 
naive strength in time of national emer- 


In the same way the flood-control program 
aken by the Federal Government has 

More than justified its cost. In the preven- 

tion of property damage it is paying off at 

the Tate of more than 83 for every $1 invested. 
that does not include the saving of lives 

1 the security established for homes and 

arms in areas formerly endangered by 

destructive floods. 

As of the most beneficial developments 
Connection with flood control has been 
increasing emphasis on related purposes, 

l; as hydroelectric power, conservation of 

Water for municipal, agricultural, and Indus- 

Uses, the abatement of stream pollution, 
tion and sanitary facilities. 

hie you are well aware, the River and Har- 
-Flood Control Act of 1957 is before Con- 

8 today because the bill passed by the 

th Congress was vetoed by the President. 

The President did not minimize the im- 

Portance of the legislation. In his veto mes- 
Ge, he said—and I quote: 

I believe the periodic enactment of river 

harbor and flood-control legislation is 

an important step in the formulation of a 

Federal for the wise develop- 
ment of the Nation's water resources.” 

22 his message, the President referred to 
Projects involving about $530 million to 

the Budget Bureau had found reason 

to object 
The bill in its present form, as approved 
by the Senate Public Works Committee with- 
tar & dissenting vote, is essentially the same 
that was passed by the 84th Congress. 

Most of the projects to which exception has 

been taken have been reviewed on the basis 

by recommendations submitted to Congress 

the Corps of Engineers. As stated in the 

on the bill, it includes those projects 

fied the committee considered fully justi- 
for authorization at the present time. 

å substantial majority in the Senate agreed 

th that view and passed the bill by a vote 

42 to 22, after rejecting two proposed 

amendments. One amendment sought to 

Ave the President authority to postpone $375 

n of its total authorization. The other 
have recommitted the bill with in- 

Structions to reduce the authorizations by 

Rot less than $350 million, 

in . It should be enacted 

555 law without delay in order to expedite 

beginning of work on urgently needed 

Projects. But I am unable to tell you 

Whether the Budget Bureau experts will give 

their Approval. 

f t brings up a matter which should be 

given serious thought and careful attention. 

t to do with a fundamental principle òf 

System of government which places ex- 
Usive control of the Federal purse within 

Jurisdiction of the legislative branch. 

Wann are wondering whether the executive 
nch, in the exercise of those functions 

to the Bureau of the Budget, 

Should be permitted to override the will of 


ol 


Let me give you one example in which I 
very much interested because it has great 
the tegic importance from the standpoint of 
I National economy and national defense. 
refer to the project for deepening the chan- 
3 in the upper Delaware River. This was 
ut by Congress in 1954 after 
gh debate. The authorization calls for 
-foot channel depth from Philadelphia to 
tin ton but the Bureau of the Budget con- 
naues to define the improvement as an 
interim 35-foot channel,” even though it 
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has been clearly established that a substan- 
tial saving could be achieved by completing 
the improvement to 40 feet in one operation. 

I hope the day will never come when Con- 
gress will weaken Its legislative responsibility 
by surrendering any part of its powers 
granted by the Constitution, to the Budget 
Bureau or any other agency of the executive 
branch. 

You men here know that after authoriza- 
tion it is necessary to go before the Appro- 
priations Committee for funds with which to 
carry out the approved project. This gives 
an opportunity for further congressional 
study, so that each proposal, no matter how 
meritorious, is placed under strict scrutiny 
in relation to the whole national picture. I 
maintain that is a proper and exclusive 
legislative function and that the decisions 
of the Budget Bureau should never be con- 
sidered as binding on the Congress of the 
United States. 

The national program for the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors has been a Federal 
responsibility since the beginning of our 
Nation. As early as 1827 President John 
Adams in his message to Congress, referring 
to appropriations for waterway and other 
internal improvements said they may be con- 
sidered, and I quote, “as treasures laid from 
the contributions of the present age for the 
benefit of posterity.” 

In more recent times Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking in 1927 
about prudence in expenditures for the 
modernization of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem said, and I quote: 

“Upon this point, we can do no better 
than quote the most successful statesman in 
economy in our national history—President 
Coolidge—who in his message to Congress 
said in referring to these very projects: 

“Expenditure of this character is com- 
patible with economy. It is in the nature 
of capital investment.“ 

Again, at Louisville, on October 29, 1929, 
upon completion of the Ohlo River project, 
President Hoover said: 

“As a general and broad policy I favor 
modernizing every part of our waterways 
which will show economic justification in 
aid of our farmers and industries. * * * 

“A nation makes no loss by devotion of 
some of its current income to the improve- 
ment of its estate. That is an obligation we 
owe to our children and our grandchildren. 
I do not measure the future of America in 
terms of our lifetime. God had truly blessed 
us with great resources. It is our duty to 
make them available to our people.” 


The Late Honorable Robert Crosser 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened this morning to learn of 
the passing of our former colleague and 
my good friend, the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio. 

Bob Crosser became a Member of this 
House on March 4,.1913, and served for 
38 years as a Representative from the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. Except for a 
short interval he served continuously 
until the time of his retirement in 1954, 
His was a long and distinguished career. 
He served as a member of the Interstate 
and Commerce Committee since the 69th 
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Congress and as chairman of this great 
committee in the sist and 82d Con- 
gresses. He was well known for his 
leadership in the enactment of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and many 
improvements in them from time to time. 
He was affectionally known as Bob“ to 
the rail workers and millions of other 
workingmen and women in this country 
for whom he fought through his long and 
brilliant career. j 

It was my privilege to have known 
Bob Crosser since I first came to Con- 
gress in June 1944, and I always found 
him to be a kind and conscientious legis- 
lator whose chief interest was the wel- 
fare of the people of his district, his State 
and his adopted Nation. 

His achievements are legend and all 
the more noteworthy when we remember 
the fact that for many years he suffered 
from a physical ailment that would have 
caused many another person to abandon 
or curtail their activities. However, his 
spirit and determination never dimin- 
ished in his fight to carry on for his 
fellow man. 

I have lost a good friend. I join my 
colleagues in extending deepest sympa- 
thy to the members of his family in their 
bereavement, i 


Massachusetts Family To “Storm” 
Annapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article gives a 
brief description of splendid midship- 
man Roger H. Rotondi, one of my West 
Point appointees. The fact that spe- 
cial privileges have been granted proves 
his worth. He belongs to a fine family 
and his lovely fiance, Jean Polke, be- 
longs to a fine family. Jean's father 
has held fine State positions and he held 
the very important position as Adminis- 
tractor of Public Roads here in Wash- 
ington. I am very proud of my ap- 
pointee and feel sure he will make a fine 
naval officer: 

[From the Boston Traveler of May 31, 1957] 
MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY To “Storm” 
ANNAPOLIS 

A king-sized Winchester family will prac- 
tically take over the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis next Friday. 

They'll be on hand—14 strong—to cheer at 
the graduation of Midshipman Roger H. Ro- 
tondi. 

Roger has also asked his girl friend, Jean 
Volpe, of Winchester, and her parents, which 
will boost the section to 17. 

Jean is the daughter of John A. Volpe, 
former State public works commissioner and 
Federal highway administrator. 

Roger is the third oldest child of Mr. and 
Mrs, Eugene B. Rotondi, of 224 Forest 
Street. 

“This is the chance of a lifetime for me," 
says his father, a general contractor. “I 
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haven't been to the Academy since Roger 
entered.” 

Jean Volpe and three Rotondi girls will 
leave tomorrow morning. 

“Jean wants to be there for a hop tomorrow 
night,” Rotondi said. 

Roger and Miss Volpe plan to become 
formally engaged during June week which 
opens tomorrow. They hope to be married 
after he has completed a tour of sea duty. 

NAVY CUT SOME REDTAPE 


The remainder of the Rotondi family will 
drive down in separate groups throughout 
next week. 

“The Navy had to cut some redtape to let 
us go.“ the father says. 

Navy regulations limit each midshipman 
graduate to seven tickets. It took special per- 
mission from the Academy’s commandant to 
squeeze the Rotondi and Volpe families 
aboard. 

“The graduation will be an especially big 
day for Roger's mother,” Rotondi said. 

“He saved her life once. She needed a 
blood transfusion—he was the only member 
of the family with the right type blood. I'll 
always remember him baring his arm for the 
transfusion tube.” > 

The Rotondi children are Eugene Jr., 25; 
Mary, 24; Earl, 20; Albert, 19; Janet, 16; 
Gloria, 14; George, 12; Samuel, 11; Claudia, 
9; Anna, 7; and Charles and Dianne, 4. 

Midshipman Rotondi will graduate in the 
upper third of his class. 

“He loves the sea and wants to stay in the 
Navy,” his father says. 

Roger has been assigned to duty aboard the 
destroyer Purdy, out of Newport, R. I. 

He is a graduate of Winchester High School 
and attended Tufts University for a year. 


There Is an Issue, but This Isn’t It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, a recent 
editorial in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot- 
News, under the caption “There Is an 
Issue, but This Isn't It.“ 

The editorial deals largely with the 
situation in the State of Pennsylvania 
with particular reference to some of the 
arguments being used by the chamber of 
commerce and other opponents to the 
proposal that the Federal Government 
lend aid to assist States and local schools 
in building much-needed classrooms. 

The editorial follows: 

THERE Is an Issux, Bur Tuts Isn't IT 

Some articulate Pennsylvania politicians 
and statewide organizations are putting the 
blast on the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican and Democratic 
Parties for Federal aid to build schools and 


overcome an emergency shortage of class- 
rooms. 

They have a variety of reasons. One of 
them is that as one of the richer States 
Pennsylvania would pay more in taxes than 
it would get back in Federal subsidies. 

Of all the reasons advanced against Fed- 
eral school-building aid, this one strikes us 
as the least valid, 


Certainly it is true that Pennsylvania as 


~- one of the wealthier States, would pay more 
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proportionately than one of the poorer 
States. 

If this is wrong on Federal ald to educa- 
tion, isn't it wrong every place and on every 
level of government? 

If this argument is valid, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is dead-wrong in the 
way it has subsidized public schools all these 
years. The Commonwealth uses a formula 
based at least in part upon need and ability 
to pay. Under this formula, a poor school 
district gets more than a rich one. 

For that matter, where all State subsidies 
and services are concerned, everything must 
be wrong. The wealthy areas of Pennsyl- 
vania long have been paying far more pro- 
portionately in taxes than the medium well- 
heeled or poor areas. 

That's true, too, right on the municipal 
level. The rich wards wind up paying more 
taxes in any city than the poor wards. 

That's true, too, in the relationship of the 
States to the Federal Government all along— 
for such things as paying for the national 
defense and any other program the Federal 
Government carries on. 

There is only one valid question where Fed- 
eral ald for education is concerned: Can the 
States and local governments build the 
needed classrooms, overcoming a shortage 
that built up in a major depression and two 


~ wars, and equally important can they build 


them fast enough so that this generation of 
schoolchildren will not suffer? 

We don't think they can. That's why we 
are for the President's proposal, 

We favor his proposal over the one offered 
by the Democrats, because it is based on a 
needs formula and would not be a subsidy 
distributed on the basis of a simple head 
count, 

We are willing to accept the compromise 
that has been worked out between the two 
plans because we want to see the classrooms 
built right now when they are needed. 

We believe, as the President set forth in 
presenting his Federal-aid program, that the 
Federal Government must do for the States 
and local communities what they cannot do 
for themselves. 

We believe that the politicians and the 
organizations who argue in opposition by 
deploring that Pennsylvania as one of the 
wealthier States would be paying for some 
of the classrooms in some of the poorer 
States, are raising the old cry: 

There's not enough in it for me!” 

We would suggest that the opponents of 
Federal aid for schools stick to the real issue. 
There's not enough in it for me!” is neither 
an acceptable nor a worthy argument to raise 
in this controversy. 

* 


In Support of a Department of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to announce that my bill, H. R. 
4298, to create a Department of Peace 
in our National Government has recently 
won the endorsement of the South Wis- 
consin Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp the following 
resolution: 

The South Wisconsin Synod of the Evan- 
glical and Reformed Church, comprising 77 


congregations, in regular session at West 
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Bend, Wis., heartily endorses bill H. R. 4298, 
introduced in the National Congress by 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of New York, creating ® 
Department of Peace and a Secretary 
Peace with Cabinet rank, under whom there 
is to be consolidated the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA), the United 
States Educational Exchange Program, 

the United States Information Agency, whose 
sole function shall be the advancement 
peace and good will among men. 


What Americans Don’t Know About 


Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of McCall’s 
magazine, entitled “What Americans 
Don't Know About Russia,” written by 
Harrison Salisbury, specialist on Soviet 
affairs for the New York Times, as 
as a copy of House Joint Resolution 193; 
84th Congress, which I introduced: 

{From McCall's of June 1957] 
WHAT AMERICANS Don’t KNOW Aso RUSSIA 
(By Harrison Salisbury) 

What is the capital of Russia? Thirty out 
of one hundred Americans don’t know. What 
proportion of Russians are Communists? 
Only 1 in 20 midwesterners can give you eve? 
a rough estimate. Who runs Russia? Seven 
out of ten American women can't say. TW? 
out of three of these women would turn 
down a free trip to Russia. 

American men and women who don't know 
whether Russia produces more or less 8 
than the United States, who don't 
whether Russia is bigger or smaller than th® 
United States, who can't name three coun“ 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, confidently 
declare that we need not fear war with RUS“ 
sia—or insist that the Russians do not sup“ 
port their own government. 

We Americans do not realize how big RUS- 
sia really is. We can’t name a Russ 
author or composer. We assume free love 
is encouraged by the Soviets. 

These facts emerge as the result of a na- 
tionwide survey made by McCall's among 
varying age groups with different educa 
tional backgrounds. It reveals what we 
really know about Russia and what we 
of the Soviet menace. It gives a clue as 
how well we are equipped to understand the 
greatest issue of the 20th century—the strug 
gle between freedom and totalitarianism. 
The survey, furthermore, affords dramati? 
backing to President Eisenhower's propos 
that our schools teach the facts about com” 
munism, so that young Americans can dis- 
criminate between our way of life and thst 
of Russia. 

How well equipped are we to judge th? 
seriousness of the Soviet threat if our in 
formation about Russia is wrong? 

What decisions about our future relations 
with Russia are we prepared to make if 
of us do not know whether the United Sta 
recognizes the U. S. S. R., whether Russia 
a member of the United Nations, whether 
there are churches in Russia, whether ther? 
is a difference between the words 
and “Communist” or whether automobiles 
and locomotives are manufactured in the 
Soviet Union? 
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We asked these questions: 

Do you think American children should 
be taught the facts about communism in 
school? Yes, 70 percent; no. 27 percent. 
Among college graduates, support for such 
instruction runs better than 6 to 1. As 
One elderly Indiana man said: All different 

of government should be taught so that 
Children would learn that democracy is 
One of his neighbors, a woman, con- 
curred, “* provided that someone 
teaches who understands communism.” 
t percent of the Russian people be- 
long to the Communist Party? 
a population of a little more than 200 
m, the Communist Party at last count 
had about 7,200,000 members—or approxi- 
Mately 3 percent. A third of those polled 
thought about half the Russian people were 
bers; more than a quarter thought 
body belonged. Only 8 percent said 
Membership was 5 percent or less. 
Probably most Americans would agree 
the sentiments of a young California 
who observed: “I don’t know how 
Many there are, but It's far too many.“ One 
Sf those who knew the correct answer 
ited out that only when we know how 
tiny minority of Communists rule a vast 
Majority of Russians can we begin to un- 
tand the importance of Communist 
discipline and control—and gage 
how much effort it might take to shift 80- 
sentiment from the side of commu- 
to democracy. 

About how long has Russia been a Com- 
Munist country ? 

m years, 2 percent: 20 years, 11 percent; 
25 years, 13 percent; 30 years, 25 percent; 40 
Years, 40 percent. 

Five Percent thought Russia had been 

Mmunist for more than 40 years, and a 
few people said this had the form of Rus- 

Government always. Actually, this year 
the Soviet Government celebrates its 40th 
versary. 

. What is the capital of Russia? 
w, 71 percent; Stalingrad, 5 per- 
Sent; Leningrad, 4 percent. 

One out of 5 college graduates missed the 
Correct answer. Moscow. Of those who 
bad not been to high school, 46 percent did 

know. Among the cities they guessed 

Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Petrograd, and 
Person said Budapest. 
Give the name of the first Russian com- 
that comes to your mind. 
aikovsky, 16 percent; Rimski-Korsakov, 
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4 nt; Shostakovich, 2 percent; Rach- 
nof, 2 percent. 

More than 7 out of 10 frankly admitted 

they didn’t know any, and several named 


Composers who were not Russian at all. The 
Percentage of don’t knows ran above 90 
among grade-school graduates. 

the government own all industry in 
Russia? 


The answer to the question is “Yes,” but 

nearly half of us are not aware of this. One- 
of those asked thought that the Rus- 

* government owned most industry: and 

Percent answered none at all.” 

Can you name a Russian author? 

Tolstoi, 18 percent; Lenin, 4 percent; Dos- 
1 ki, 2 percent; Marx, 2 percent; Stalin, 

Percent; Chekhov, 1 percent. 
68 nee who don't remember any“ run to 
70 Percent, and that figure would be over 


Ra the situation were reversed—if we were 
ld that 7 out of 10 Russians could name 
Neither an American composer nor an Amer- 
ican author—we might conclude that Rus- 
slang were very poorly educated. 

Who is head of the Russian government? 

An acceptable answer would be either 
Khrushchev or Bulganin. More than half 
rd polled simply sald they didn't know; 
the South and Midwest the don't knows” 
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totaled two-thirds. Only 1 out of 4 grade- 
graduates would hazard a guess. A Brooklyn 
woman said (with considerable accuracy), 
“A group of men.” And a Pennsylvanian 
thoughtfully remarked, “That's open to 
question.” 

Is Russia larger or smaller than the United 
States? 

Russia larger, 80 percent; United States 
larger, 8 percent; both about the same, 9 
percent. 

Among grade- school graduates, a third be- 
lieve the United States is larger than the 
U. S. S. R. or the same size, and 1 in 4 
southerners and midwesterners think the 
same thing. The fact, of course, is that 
Russia's land area is roughly equal to a sixth 
of the world's surface—almost three times 
the size of the continental United States. 

Are there any free public schools in 
Russia? Yes, 39 percent; no, 50 percent. 

“They have schools for the chosen,” sald a 
woman from Kansas. The truth is that 
Russia has universal free public education, 
and American leaders, as well as the Rus- 
sians themselves, believe that education 
(their kind, at least) is a main source of 
their strength. 

DIVORCE, ABORTION, AND FREE LOVE 

Is it easy to get a divorce or an abortion 
in Russia? Half of us think it is easy, and 
half of us think it is hard, A majority of 
northeasterners say it is easy; a majority of 
southerners say it’s hard. “They want 
babies,” said a Kansas woman. And an In- 
diana housewife said, They are trying to 
populate the earth.” Actually, during the 
early days of the Revolution, getting a di- 
vorce or an abortion was no problem. But 
this has not been true for many years. 

Is free love encouraged by the Russian 
Government? In every part of the country, 
this picturesque fiction (which was never 
true) is still believed. Only in the West 
did less than half answer this question 
ves.“ The fact is that the Communist 
Party line is vigorously moral. One of the 
most provocative answers to this question 
came from the Midwest: “Do they believe 
in love at all?” 

Are there any Christian churches in Rus- 
sia? Two out of five Americans say no, and 
in the Midwest and South a majority believe 
there are no churches at all in Russia. 
“The church as we know it has been wiped 
out,” said an Alabama woman. A Kansas 
man said there still were churches, “but the 
government doesn’t know it.” Actually, 
about half of Soviet citizens worship in 
churches of their choice. 

Are the Russian people in favor of their 
system? Yes, 28 percent; don't know, 4 per- 
cent; no, 68 percent. 

Probably the most nearly right answer to 
this question was given by a women in 
Nebraska: “Who is to know?” 

Does the United States recognize Russia? 
Yes, 90 percent; no, 7 percent. 

We have had diplomatic relations with the 
U. S. S. R. for 24 years, : 

Is Russia a member of the U. N.? Yes, 88 
percent; no, 9 percent. 

Despite Russian vetoes, Russian walkouts, 
1 in 4 grammar-school graduates is unaware 
that the U. S. S. R. has been a member of 
the U. N. for 10 years. 

Should we have fought on the side of Rus- 
sia or Germany in World War II? Russia, 
54 percent; Germany, 10 percent; neither, 31 
percent. 

A Midwesterner's comment on this: “We 
did the right thing. It was the devil or the 
deep blue sea.“ 

Is Russia preparing to attack us within 2 
years? Yes, 32 percent; no, 63 percent. 

Confidence on this question is less in the 
Midwest, is greater among those with a col- 
lege education. Many who were interviewed 
agreed with a Westerner who said: “It's 
coming some time. I don't know when.” 
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Does Russia fear we will attack her? Yes, 
29 percent; no, 68 percent. 

The remarkable feature of this answer, 
and the one before it, is the small proportion 
of people interviewed who admitted they 
didn't know—5 percent on the question of 
Russia's preparing to attack us; 3 percent on 
the question of their fear of attack by us. 
“No one fears the United States,” commented 
an Indiana man. 

If Russia attacked France or Britain, 
should the United States fight? Yes, 62 per- 
cent; no, 34 percent. 

“It’s a matter of self-preservation,” said a 
Bostonian, 

Name three countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Two-thirds of those questioned named 
Hungary, almost that many mentioned 
Poland, and a third said Czechoslovakia. 
Few could suggest any other countries, and 
some listed nations which do not properly 
belong in the category, such as Austria, 
Western Germany and Yugoslavia, A sur- 
prising 11 percent could not remember any. 

Should the United States give military aid 
to countries revolting against Russia? Yes, 
51 percent; no, 44 percent. 

The majority in favor disappeared in the 
West, in medium-sized and larger cities, 
among age groups over 35, and among col- 
lege graduates. Aid to countries revolting 
against Russia was favored most strongly by 
young people. 

A Kansas man said: “A small amount is 
O. K., but we never know where to stop.” 
And a Rhode Islander observed that aid to 
the satellites “would mean war.” 

Do you think the American democratic 
system and the Russian Communist system 
can ever exist together peacefully in this 
world? Yes, 29 percent; no, 69 percent. 

On this, as on many other questions, 
women were more skeptical than men. Col- 
lege graduates were more optimistic than 
those with less schooling. And northeast- 
erners are much less pessimistic than mid- 
westerners. 

Since Stalin's death, would you say that 
relations between the United States and 
Russia have improved, gotten worse, or are 
about the same? Improved, 25 percent; got- 
ten worse, 17 percent; about the same, 57 
percent. 

Those who thought the situation had im- 
proved were largely young people, university 
graduates, and big-city residents. But many 
more concurred with a midwesterner, who 
said: “It's gone both ways. For a while it 
was better, but now it’s worse.” 

Should the United States and Russia set- 
tle their problems directly or through the 
U. N.? Directiy with each other, 23 percent; 
through the U. N., 75 percent. 

Strongest backing for the U. N. method 
came from the supposedly isolationist Cen- 
tral States. 

Which of these is the biggest obstacle to 
friendship between the United States and 
VU. S. S. R.? Communist way of life, 37 per- 
cent; Russian determination to overthrow 
capitalism, 27 percent; competition for world 
power, 18 percent; Inability of Russians to 
understand United States intentions, 12 per- 
cent; subversive plots by United States Com- 
munists, 3 percent; difficulty of Russian lan- 
guage, 1 percent; some gave more than one 
answer. 

These statements were submitted to the 
people who were polled, and they were asked 
to tell whether they were true or false: 

1. Russia has more coal than the United 
States. 

2. Russian oil production is rising faster 
than ours. 

3. Russia makes as much steel 
United States of America. 

4. Russia makes her own automobiles and 
locomotives. 

All of these are true except the third, 
about steel production. But a majority of 


as the 
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us believe that we have more coal than 
Russia and that our oil production is rising 
faster. A large minority (one-third of those 
polled in the South) does not know that 
Russia manufactures automobiles and loco- 
motives. Almost a quarter of us believe 
that Russia makes as much steel as we do 
(actual production is about 40 percent of 
the United States total). 

What sort of people do we think the Rus- 
sians are? 

Those questioned were given two lists of 
character traits—one good and one bad— 
and were asked to check those which ap- 
plied to the Russians. Leading the list of 
good traits were: ability to endure great 
hardship, ability at sports, capacity for sac- 
rifice, scientific genius, patriotism, artistic 
talent, warmth, and hospitality. 

Bad traits in the order of choice were: 
brutality, atheism, unpredictability, insist- 
ence on having their own way, overwhelming 
ambitions, and treacherousness. 

Hardly any one said the Russians had no 
good characteristics. A frequent comment 
about the bad list ran something like this: 
None applies to the people, but all apply to 
the Government. Or, as a Warwick, Ga. 
man said: “I can't truthfully answer, as we 
do not know too much about the people. 
Most of our knowledge is of the Government 
heads. 

HOW THE M'CALL’S SURVEY WAS MADE 

A representative cross section of 500 men 
and 500 women was personally interviewed 
in a sample designed to parallel the dis- 
tribution of the population of the country 
by sex, geographic area, education, and city 
size. The method of polling was worked 
out by A. S. Bennett-Cy Chaikin, Inc., 65 
East 55th Street, New York, N. T., and that 
company made the poll. 


House Joint Resolution 193, 84th Congress 


Joint resolution to provide for a Commission 
to make available information as to the 
basic differences between the theories and 
practices of the American way of life and 
the theories and practices of atheistic 
communism 
Resolved, eto. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 
Section 1. (a) There is hereby established 

a Commission to be known as the Commis- 

sion to make available information as to the 

basic differences between the theorles and 
practices of the American way of life and the 
theories and practices of atheistic commu- 
nism (in this joint resolution referred to as 
the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 

11 members as follows: 

(1) Two Members from the Senate of the 


United States, appointed by the President of. 


the Senate; i 

(2) Two Members from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House; 

(3) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on American Citizenship of the 
American Bar Association, and who have been 
nominated by the Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association; 

(4) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Association of 
American Colleges or the American Council 
of Education, and who have been nominated 
by the respective governing boards of those 
organizations; 

(5) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent from ‘private life, to be Chairman of the 
Commission, 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 
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DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. The Commission— 

(1) Shall make a study of the testimony 
relating to the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism which, since the end 
of World War II, has been taken under oath 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the House Select Committee To Conduct an 
Investigation of the Facts, Evidence, and Cir- 
cumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre, the 
House Select Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression and the Forced Incorpor- 
ation of the Baltic States into the U. S. S. R., 
and by any other standing committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, and by 
any agency in the executive branch of the 
United States Government; and on the basis 
of its study, shall prepare material for a book, 
incorporating only testimony taken under 
oath by the committees and agencies re- 
ferred to above, selections as to give the 
fullest possible information as to the theo- 
ries and practices of atheistic communism; 
and 

(2) Shall prepare suggested curriculums 
of studies, suitable for us in the teaching of 
courses in schools, colleges, and universities, 
which will make clear the basic differences 
between the theories and practices of the 
American way of life and the theories and 
practices of atheistic communism, and for 
this purpose it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to review all pertinent data avail- 
able to it. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 3. Six members of the Commission 

shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members from private life shall 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 5. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be n to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. 

AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS AND DATA 

Src. 7. To the extent necessary in order 
to enable the Commission to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution, the Com- 
mission shall be permitted to have access to 
the records and data of committees and 
agencies referred to in section 2, 

APPLICABILITY OP CERTAIN LAWS 

SEC. 8. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of 5 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, ‘shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes. (5 U. S. C. 99.) 
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REPORTS 

Sec. 9, Upon completion of its work, but 
not later than December 31, 1955, the Com- 
mission shall submit to the President a re- 
port containing the textbook and curricu- 
lums of studies referred to in section 2. Not 
later than March 1, 1956, the President s 
submit the Commission's report to the Con- 
gress, together with such comments and rec 
ommendations as he deems advisable. 

TERMINATION OF COMMISSION 

Sec, 10. The Commission shall cease to 
exist on the 30th day following the date on 
which the President submits the Commis- 
sion's report to the Congress. 


Powerful Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Northwest Farm 
News, a twice-monthly publication 
edited and published by Harry J. Ally? 
at Bellingham, Wash. 

This publication is an independent 
farm publication which for 40 years 
been presenting the news of agricul 
problems and developments to 
Northwest, This paper has consistently 
fought for a better farm program, full 
and adequate development of power and 
other resources that will benefit the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest area. 

The editorial taken from this publi- 
cation indicates the revolution that 15 
transforming the power situation in th 
Northwest from a political battlegro 
to a cooperative effort by representatives 
of many different generating groups. 
believe this editorial points out oe 
phatically that the real progress tha 
has been made in the development 
hydroelectric power in the Northw of 
has been made through the efforts 
men who have thought beyond today to 
the needs of tomorrow and who hav’ 
quietly and diligently worked to 8 
power on the line. k 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

Give Us Bic MEN 

Newspapers recently commented widely 
upon evident approval of people of the 
Sound-Cascade region with the partnership 
approach to solution of the electric power 
question when it leads to cooperation ip 
place of strife and destructive rivalry 
tween private and public power f 
These comments were based on two surves® 
of public opinion which were made this 
spring for Puget Power & Light. 

Puget’s president, Frank McLaughlin, was 
apparently concerned due to results of the 
last election when Washington voters 
heavily for Eisenhower who advocated 
nership, but also elected the strongest SUP” 
porters of exclusive public power. 

Had Puget failed in trying to be a 60% 
partner? 

Had the best possible service which 
Laughlin wanted Puget to give been 10 
wanting? 
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And there was now another element— 

new gas supply coming to the region. 

-Was there going to be a switch away from 
Slectricity to gas? 

did people feel? 

ughlin had toknow. Hence two sepa- 

Tate surveys, such as all large industries em- 

Ploy professional opinion-testing agencies to 

for them from time to time in order 

to determine how good or how badly they 

are doing. 

If the surveys could be relied on, power 
had almost nothing to do with the way peo- 
Ple voted in the areas where Puget operates, 
either as a partner with public utility dis- 
in planning future power develop- 

„ or as a faithful supplier of ample 
at low rates. 
Among several thousand questioned in the 
15 Survey, only two out of a hundred men- 
med power at all. This included the 
Thale Puget Sound and Columbia River- 
*natchee region. 
the second survey which took in Puget's 
More limited customer area, 9 out of 10 said 
puget was doing an outstanding job of serv- 
to the public. Seven out of ten thought 
Puget and Boeing were doing the best jobs 
all industries in the area. 


MAN OF EIG PURPOSE 


What is being seid here is not meant to 
Indicate & defense of private power com- 
panies, Rather, it is meant to be a tribute 

& great industrial leader who Is also an 
a greater leader in public service and 
evotion to the longtime interests of the 
n he wants to continue serving. 
nk McLaughlin was a big man when he 
Counted up the loss of part of the territory 
atel planned to serve and then immedi- 
ù y set about gathering support for the 
tmost he could do for the part that was 
He proved to be a still bigger man 
ap he turned to the utility districts which 
taken over part of his service empire 
and Said: “Let us work together.” 
aa us work together, Puget Power along- 
€ with you, for the best we can all give 
i do for the region as a whole. We can 
Partners in providing for the future 
Power needs of the Puget Sound-Cascade 
Let us counsel together for the great- 
oe good we can all help bring to pass. Let 
© goal be an assured supply to our region 
all the power that can be used at the 
lowest cost our combined planning can- 


tricts 
ments 


of 
provide.“ 
It doesn't need a survey to indicate that 
thi Power under the McLaughlin leader- 
P has been a helpful partner to the mu- 
Pal and county utility districts that be- 
the other partners in the Puget 
pound Utilities Council. McLaughlin is 
Ping some of them to build dams which 
bene not Puget, will own. Puget will be 

Paid with a share in the power. 


FULFILLMENT MAIN GOAL 


When one of the districts won Columbia 
Power generation at Rock Island away from 
Puget ownership, McLaughlin helped to ar- 

for expansion of generation there and 
tin ned to manage it for them, Puget get- 
only part of the power. 

So does bigness of mind and heart beget 

ence and like bigness in others. 
g had to be big men, too, in the munici- 
and district leadership. 
ughlin believes that enduring public 
Confidence is something that is earned by 
— to understand the needs of people 
m trying to provide the best means of 
1 eting them. “We in America live in a 
busen ce society,” he points out, “and a 
8 ess rightly prospers only by the be- 
towed confidence of the people.” 
A corporation like Puget Power,” he says, 
Should be a responsible part of the human 
a mmunity—at all times a good citizen and 
Bood neighbor—keeping the public in- 
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formed about its business in such a way as 
to enable full understanding of its policies 
and objectives." 

Here is a dynamic leader with much accom- 
plished behind him. Yet, no longer young, 
hbe embraces the challenge of still more to 
be accomplished. 

Farm leaders are confronted with prob- 
lems that often seem almost insurmount- 
able. Only a few short years ago, it looked 
to many as if Puget Power & Light could not 
possibly survive, in spite of all that Mc- 
Laughlin could do. But he did not give up. 
He found a way, looking to the greatest good 
for the greatest number that he could help 
bring to pass. 


The Contribution of Weekly Newspapers 
to Rural Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans in rural communities, 
in addition to receiving a daily metro- 
politan newspaper, find in their weekly 
newspaper a true source of local pride 
and information. The editor of the 
weekly newspaper and of farm publica- 
tions is a respected member of commu- 
nity life. He has the recognized respon- 
sibility to use his considered judgment 
in interpreting both national, State, and 
local news to his subscribers. Ina sense, 
he presents the conscience of the com- 
munity. 

At this time, I should like to pay trib- 
ute to this venerable form of newspaper 
tradition, which, in essence, constituted 
the very basis on which our present 
worldwide system of mass communica- 
tions media is founded; in particular, I 
should like to recognize and commend 
the 68 weekly newspapers of the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Kansas: Anthony Republican, Argonia 
Argosy, Bushton News, Jacksonian, Con- 
way Springs Star, Clark County Clipper, 
Belle Plaine News, Caldwell Messenger, 
Claflin Clarion, Cunningham Clipper, At- 
tica Independent, Bucklin Banner, Chase 
Index, Western Star, Dighton Herald, 
Elghart Tri-State News, Ellinwood 
Leader, Hardtner Press, Haviland Jour- 
nal, Hutchinson Record, Jetmore Repub- 
lican, Kingman Journal, Rush County 
News, Lewis Press, Macksville Enterprise, 
Mineola Record, Mulvane News, Fowler 
News, Harper Advocate, Hoisington Dis- 
patch, Johnson Pioneer, Kinsley Mer- 
cury, Lakin Independent, Meade-Globe 
Press, Montezuma Press, Ness County 
News, Great Bend Herald-Press, Kiowa 
County Signal, Haven Journal, Hugoton- 
Hermes, Leader-Courier, Kiowa News, 
Leoti Standard, Little River Monitor, 
Barber County Index, Mullinville News, 
Nickerson Argosy, Oxford Register, St. 
John News, South Haven New Era, Ster- 
ling Kansas Bulletin, Syracuse Journal, 
Ulysses News, Plains Journal, Protection 
Post, Sawyer News, Spearville News, 
Sublette Monitor, Greeley County Re- 
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publican, Pretty Prairie Times, St. John 
Capital, News Chronicle, Stafford Cour- 
ier, Sylvia Press, Turon Press, Welling- 
ton Monitor-Press, High Plains Journal, 
the Central Kansas Farm Journal. 

On several occasions I have had the 
pleasure of inserting in the Concres- 
SIONAL Record editorials from various 
weekly newspapers in my district. Today 
I would again like to insert several excel- 
lent well-informed weekly editorials 
which have come to my attention. I 
compliment their style, associate myself 
with their content, and ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that at this time they be incorporated 
in the RECORD. 

From the April 3 issue of the Welling- 


ton Monitor Press: 


WASHINGTON SNAPSHOTS—KEEP WRITING 
URGED 

Demands from the voters for trimming the 
$71.8 billion budget—looking toward a tax 
cut—continue to pour in both to Congress 
and to the White House. 

Members of Congress say the volume of 
mail is unprecedented—that it is generally 
spontaneous—that it reveals a surprising 
depth of feeling on the part of voters. 

Already this demand for economy in gov- 
ernment has borne fruit—the House of Rep- 
resentatives has made some cuts in appro- 
priation bills, 


OPPORTUNITY TO CUT 


A new appropriation bill will appear either 
in the House or Senate each week; so there 
will be opportunity for additional cuts. 

Economy leaders’ advice to voters is: Keep 
writing the White House and Members of 
Congress urging reduction of the budget. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower and 
Budget Director Brundage say they will seek 
to save money. . 

While defending his budget as a reflection 
of desires of the people, Mr. Eisenhower or- 
dered an investigation to determine whether 
the rate of spending can be slowed down. 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Mullinville News: 
THE FARMER AND Hts Hiren Maw 


Farmers who hire agricultural labor in 
1957 should be aware of two changes in the 
social-security law which affect both the 
farmer and the hired man. First, the tax 
rate has increased from 2 to 2½ percent of 
cash wages paid to be deducted from the 
employee's wages, and the employer's share 
is also increased so that he will owe 4% per- 
cent instead of 4 percent as in previous 
years. The total tax is now 4½ percent in- 
stead of 4 percent, 

Second, the hired man's wages are covered, 
lf they amount to (a) $150 or more from one 
employer during the calendar year regard- 
less of the length of time worked; or (b) if 
the man worked for the same employer on 
20 or more different days his wages are sub- 
ject to social-security tax regardless of the 
amount of wages. 

For example, if a high-school boy worked 
on a farm on 20 or more days but earned 
only $140 his wages would be covered be- 
cause he worked on 20 different days. On 
the other hand, if a man worked less than 
20 days and earned $145 his wages would not 
be covered because he did not work for the 
one employer 20 days and his wages did not 
amount to $150. This is effective on wages 
beginning on January 1, 1957, 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Rush County News: 
Here We Go AGAIN 
Watch out for another summit confer- 
ence. The global scene-shifters, at home 
and abroad, are peparing for it. Russia 
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frankly wants it, as Premier Bulganin re- 
vealed in a Soviet-Mongolian friendship 
speech in the Kremlin. That means every 
trick and every pressure will be used to 
include Red China. 

President Eisenhower sees the Russians 
growing more serious in their attitude to- 
ward disarmament. Secretary of State 
Dulles suggested that we might begin the 
President's aerial inspecition plan by flying 
over Siberia while the Reds fiy over Alaska 
and northern Canada. Since such a plan 
would render our three radar warning lines 
in the north completely useless, we pre- 
sume Mr. Dulles would have the Russians 
cross their hearts they won't drop any bombs 
without letting us know in advance. 

There would be plenty to talk about, such 
as atoms for everybody at United States 
expense, trade with Red China, whether to 
fill in the Suez Canal, perhaps even the 
Korean truce. And as Bulganin says.. 
experience has shown that such contacts 
are useful.” Furthermore, since Geneva, we 
know to whom. 

MAKES You THE JUDGE 

We feel no compulsion to review Alger 
Hiss’ book, In the Court of Public Opin- 
jon, beyond observing that its author 
emerged from the Federal Country Club at 
Lewisburg, Pa., with the standard attitude 
of the hardened convict—utter, complete 
innocence. 

More newsworthy is the tempest among 
the booksellers stirred up by patriot Lyle 
Munson. He runs a service called the Book- 
mailer, which is sending a free copy of Whit- 
taker Chambers“ Witness to each buyer of 
the Hiss book (65), and pays the postage 
on both. This, he says, is to provide a bal- 
anced court of public opinion, But it has 
also caused book dealers to demand free 
copies of Witness from Hiss“ publisher, Al- 
fred Knopf. 

Only Munson, Box 101, Murray Hill Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y., is this much of a hero. 


From the Ulysses News published May 
30, 1957: 

SCANNING THE News 

President Eisenhower, according to word 
from the White House, got his dander up, 
and decided to make a fight to preserve his 
budget of $78.1 billion, the biggest budget in 
the country’s history. The President, at the 
start of his campaign found himself in an 
almost untenable position. Even his chief 
of the Government's fiscal policy, Secretary 
Humphrey, has declared the budget could be 
cut considerably, and should be, When 
Members of the Congress, in a spirit of co- 
operation, sent a formal request to the Pres- 
ident asking him wherein cuts could be 
made in the budget without endangering 
security or the President's programs, Mr. 
Eisenhower, rather supercillously sent back 
word that was not his job, but the job of 
the Congress. Had the President then and 
there, sent back a second budget message, 
saying that at the time the budget was pre- 
sented at the beginning of this Congress, it 
appeared the money would be needed, but 
that after some consideration, he believed 
it could be cut, and had pointed out where, 
there is every likelihood the Congress would 
have gone along with him. 

Now, with his program of legislation ene 
dangered, he found it too late to compro- 
mise and considered an all-out fight to re- 
tain his budget requests. Even his friends 
of the business community, members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
are demanding huge chunks be sliced out of 
the budget. But even these demands do 
not get at the real fat which could help the 
taxpayers. They cite cuts in foreign aid, 
farm supports, social services, aid to educa- 
tion, even school lunches. But the chamber 
of commerce and the manufacturers haye 
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not mentioned such fiscal matters as the 
hard-money policy of tight credit and high 
interest which added $1.2 billion to the 
budget for national debt interest; nor the 
27% percent oil depletion tax allowance 
which costs the United States Treasury some 
$750 million a year; nor the billions in rapid 
tax writeoffs in 5 years instead of 20; nor 
the lease-purchase program which Is costing 
the Government about double to own public 
buildings than it did when the Government 
built them itself on bid contracts; nor the 
policy of letting private industry do jobs 
which the Government has been doing itself. 

Under this policy the Government has 
been divesting itself of many services which 
it has been doing itself for years, and turn- 
ing these jobs over to private industry. 
When Government officials complained it 
cost them more money, Mr. Brundage ruled: 
“The decision to continue or discontinue an 
activity as being in the public interest 
should not depend primarily upon whether 
the product or service can be produced 
cheaper by the Government. As a general 
guide our policy is that apparent cost or 
savings should not be the deciding factor 
where adequate competition exists.” 

Of course it's anybody's guess, but the 
best informed people in Washington predict 
the budget will wind up with a cut of up to 
$4 billion, even though it might be that 
some of the top flighters might be hurt, like 
for instance, Secretary Charles Wilson, who 
Says all this hue and cry for budget cuts by 
his friends, “Gives me a pain.“ 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Nickerson Argosy: 


The Bureau of the Budget is an important 
adjunct of the executive department of the 
Government today. As originally set up, the 
Bureau was intended by the Congress to 
assist the legislative department to keep 
track of the expenditures of the varlous de- 
partments by holding them in line under the 
law setting up the budget system. 

As it works out, however, how the Budget 
Bureau operates largely depends upon who is 
running the department, and as it is being 
operated today, there are reasons to suspect 
that the various departments are being 
shown how much they can spend under the 
appropriations of Congress, rather than how 
much they can save the taxpayers. 

A case in point is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This important agency has spent 
some $15 billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money in the development of atomic weap- 
ons, and is now at the head of the civilian 
and peaceful development of atomic energy 
for industry, medicine, and agriculture. The 
Chairman of the Commission, Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, is, to say the least, a man of strong 
convictions. Many call him arbitrary. He 
wears two hats, in that he is at onoe the 
chairman of a regulative and licensing agency 
of the Government, and at the same time, 
official adyiser to the President on atomic 
energy. Since the weapons divisions of this 
agency is under direct command of the Pres- 
ident and the Department of Defense, it 
cannot operate in the traditional manner as 
an independent agency of the Government 
engaged in civilian licensing and regulation, 
such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, says that in al- 
most every expenditure it has made in the 
civilian applications of atomic energy the 
Commission has violated the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. and the intent of Congress. 
Speaking on this point Chairman Cannon 
said: 

“The Commission’s method of defeating 
the statutory direction has been to arbitrar- 
ily divide the various atomic electric power 
programs into two fiscal categories.” With 
the approval of the Budget Bureau, the Com- 
mission sets up part of its electric power 
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programs as “operating expense” which under 
the act does not have to be specifically 
authorized by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The rest of the same project 
it sets up under plant acquisition and con- 
struction, which must be authorized by the 
committee. 

“The result has been,” Chairman CANNON 
sald, “that for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 the amount appropriated and requested 
for the civilian power reactor program totals 
$236.8 million, of which only $40 million was 
authorized under authorizing legislation re- 
ported out by the Joint Committee and ap- 
proved by the Congress. Thus it is readily 
seen that less than 20 percent of this pro- 
gram was authorized and more than 80 per- 
cent of this indivisible program was not 
specifically authorized.“ 

CANNON pointed out that although the 
Atomic Energy Act contains a specific “no 
subsidy clause," on the construction of one 
reactor alone, the Commission in bonus 
prices for plutonium, waivers of fuel costs 
and other services had contracted with the 
private company to pay the company cash 
subsidies of $59,050,000. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the extreme pleasure of having had 
printed an article penned by myself in 
one of Kansas’ finest pictorial periodi- 
cals, the Dodge City Pictorial, edited and 
published by Mr. Rolland Jacquart. 
With your permission, Mr. Speaker, Í 
now express my commendation and ap- 
preciation to Mr. Jacquart, and submit 
the article referred to above for incorpo- 
ration in the RECORD: 

Our Homs 

Southwest Kansas has been my home for 
nearly 29 years. Mrs. Breeding and I moved 
to Rolla, Kans., with our two sons, Charles 
and Ralph, in August 1928. Southwest 
Kansas was a new country then and great 
portions of it were still in grass. It wasn't 
long after we started farming and ranching 
that we discovered the great productivity of 
this land. It seemed that the soli had every“ 
thing in it that a plant desired and as long 
as we received plenty of rainfall we could 
grow abundant crops, Then the bad years 
of the thirties struck us, and everyone knows 
what that did to our country. 

Many of us had the determination to stick 
it out, knowing the richness of the soil and 
that if rainfall ever came the land would 
again be productive. Along with many 
our neighbors, Mrs. Breeding and I and our 
two sons weathered out the bad times in 
Morton County. We did everything possible 
to earn a few dollars in order to provide for 
our bare necessities. At that time we owned 
no portion of any acres in western Kansas. 
It seemed at times that it would be impos” 
sible for us to stay another year. However. 
the years rolled on, and beginning in 1939 
and until 1949, the rains came and the snows 
came and our country was like a garden 
spot of the world. It was the reward for 
many long years of drought and suffering 
for those of us who had persevered. Whe? 
the country came back we were there tO 
come back with it because of our faith in 
this land—the country was good to us. 

Now this country is again faced with 3 
sad picture—drought, hard times, tight 
money, acreage controls of wheat and below" 
parity prices. The future doesn't appear too 
bright. Rainfall will correct a lot of these 
problems and the ever-increasing popula- 
tion of our Nation will certainly help. MY 
advice to the youngey people living in south 
western Kansas today is to stick it out some- 
how because eventually, as it has done be- 
fore again and again, the country will come 
back. The land will return to its former 
abundance and your efforts will not be 5 
vain. Many people say to me, “Why does? t 
the Government take over the land, put f 
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all back to grass, and force the people to 
leave.“ They don't seem to realize that this 
country, where we have raised our children 
4nd grandchildren and built our churches 
and our schools and our community life is 
A part of us. Indeed, to many of us this is 
the greatest spot in all the world, and we 

ve no intention whatsoever of leaving it 
now or at anytime in the future. 

I am fully aware of the fact that wheat 
and milo and lyestock are our principal 
80urces of income, and we will do everything 
We possibly can to help improve conditions 
and the general welfare of our High Plains 


Irrigation now coming into this great area 
all the possibilities of making this coun- 
try the most productive of all. We are pres- 
ently doing some research on a program to 
g the water in from the Great Lakes or 
from the many rivers in Canada down 
through the High Plains area. This water 
irrigate perhaps 20 million acres. At 
Present many areas are getting underground 
Water but eventually that may play out, 
80 let's do some tall thinking. It may cost 
$10 billion to complete this program. In 
to come we may need more food. It 
is something to think about. Southwestern 
will never be far away from us be- 
Cause that is our home and the people who 
live there are our finest friends. ~ 


Life Is Now “Worthwhile” for Truman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I felt 

& thrill when I heard on the radio 
Wednesday morning that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton Daniel had a son and that Harry 
and Bess were both doing fine. The trip 
from Kansas City to New York by the 
grandparents was no great surprise. 
e being a grandfather has gotten to 

be regular routine with me, Iam always 
glad to welcome newcomers to the club. 
know of no one more deserving of be- 
a grandfather than President Tru- 


I believe you will enjoy what Andrew 

has to say in the Thursday, June 

8, issue of the Washington Daily News 

€ven though you may not agree with all 
© Says: 

Lire Is Now “WORTHWHILE” FOR TRUMAN 

(By Andrew Tully) 

With the headlines screaming warnings 
against fallout and cigaret smoking, it is 
& lot more pleasant today to think about 
& politician named Harry Truman who 

y made it. 

Though it, of course, is Mr, Truman's first 

grandson, for a man who has been merely 

dent of the United States it must be 
Quite a thrill. Anyway, that's what the man 
told a bunch of reporters once who were 
one around chinning with him in Kansas 

y. 


“What I want to be now Is a grandfather,” 

Truman said. “That will make me feel 
my life has been worthwhile,” ~ 

Coming from a gent who ran some big 
things like the Marshall plan and the Ber- 
lin airlift, such a statement would seem 
unnecessarily—even showily—humble. But 
above all, Harry Truman is a plain man and 
he was speaking sincerely, in that capacity. 
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He is the kind of guy who just naturally 
gets a big kick out of playing grandpa. 

Aside from the fact this new baby has 
a couple of classy parents in Clifton and 
Margaret Truman, he is lucky to have a 
grandpa like Harry Truman. There is a lot 
ef honest ruggedness in Grandpa Truman 
and a good helping horse sense, plus an 
assortment of other qualities which always 
have made him an appealing figure even 
when he seemed so confounded wrong- 
headed. 

One of these qualities is a fierce loyalty 
to family and friends, which too often is 
considered unfashionable in modern circles, 
If young Buster Daniel inherits only this 
from Grandpa Truman he will have a big 
head start in life. For folks instinctively 
respect loyalty, even In somebody they dis- 
agree with, and if they feel you don't have 
it they're apt to be suspicious of your deal- 
ings with them. 

Truman never gave much of a hoot 
what people said about him because he fig- 
ured he was a fair target. But when a music 
critic lambasted Margaret's singing, he wrote 
the critic a smoking letter in Margaret's de- 
fense. It doesn’t matter much whether the 
critic was right; the appealing thing was 
that a busy President reacted with such 
honest normalcy. 

Similarly, Harry Truman always was grate- 
ful whenever anybody said anything nice 
about his little girlin print. He'd sit down 
and write a thank-you note, because in his 
book you are supposed to acknowledge such 
things even if you are President of the 
United States. 

It probably won't be long before the young 
Daniel sprout climbs up on grandpa's knee 
to quiz him about life. This should be a 
rewarding experience because Harry Truman 
is full of ideas about life and he is always 
ready to expound them. ’ 

Perhaps young Daniel should take grand- 
pa's political speeches with a grain of salt, 
but if he ts wise he will listen when Harry 
Truman dwells on mankind's duty to man- 
kind. For on informal occasions the Tru- 
man philosophy can be pretty inspiring. 

Clif and Margaret Daniel will be wise to let 
the youngster absorb as much of this kind 
of thinking as he can manage, but they must 
not overlook another duty. With a grandpa 
like Harry Truman to defend, that kid had 
better be taught how to handle his dukes. 


Wilbur D. Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding men of the Congress is 
our colleague from Arkansas, WILBUR 
Mitts. We of the Arkansas delegation 
are proud of him and are grateful for 
the many things which he has done for 
us through the years. He is always go- 
ing about doing good. 

Lately an honor has come to him 
which adds to our pride and adds also 
to his imposing record of service. On 
June 1, the University of Arkansas con- 
ferred upon him its honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, an honor well deserved. 

At the same time, he delivered the 
commencement address to the graduat- 
ing class. Those who heard that ad- 
dress tell me it was enthusiastically re- 
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ceived by everyone and was an inspira- 
tion to the young graduates. I am de- 
lighted to insert that address in the REC- 
ORD as part of my remarks. 

The address follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY WILBUR D. 
UNIVERSITY oF ARKANSAS, JUNE 1, 1957 


Friends, I am deeply grateful for having 
been invited to participate in these exercises 
today. The American calendar is crowded 
with observances, but academic commence- 
ment ceremonies, I think, best express the 
continual beginning which is the basic in- 
gredient of life. It is epitomized in the grad- 
uating class, the instrument for transmitting 
our cultural heritage to the future, enriched 
and strengthened. To be asked to assume an 
active role on this occasion, therefore, is in- 
oe privilege of which I always shall be 

ou 


I have alluded to our curtural heritage. 
It is, of course, a concept of tremendous 
dimensions, but I want to offer some brief 
remarks about just a few of its aspects which 
events in recent years have cast into critical 
focus. 

This Nation has achieved its greatness 
through the spirit of its people. It is a spirit 
of the quest, the seeking out of opportunities 
and challenges. Opportunities and chal- 
lenges do not exist as objective conditions 
of life anywhere in the world. They are cre- 
ated, sometimes out of of material circum- 
stances, sometimes out of spiritual and cul- 
tural demands by a people for whom chal- 
lenge and opportunity are synonymous 
descriptions of a basic attitude toward their 
surroundings. It is the spirit of a people 
who are vigorous and vital, who live instead 
of merely exist their allotted time. It is the 
spirit which makes progress possible and 
inevitable, 

It is, however, a spirit which must be care- 
fully nurtured. Paradoxically, the more ef- 
fective this spirit in providing the Nation 
with material and cultural riches, the greater - 
the threat to its perpetuation. Self-satisfac- 
tion may replace self-confidence, content- 
ment may replace venturesomeness, smug- 
ness over past achievements may replace the 
drive for further accomplishments, The 
community may grow fat and lazy, short of 
wind, and hard of artery. Organic weakness, 
when finally recognized, may lead to fear 
which either paralyzes or panics and, in any 
case, hastens breakdown. The therapy re- 
quired to restore good health may become 
increasingly rigorous, and may, therefore, be 
too long postponed. The spirit may expire 
and with it the greatness it had produced. 

Are we now so threatened? In material 
terms, the progress which both reflects and 
depends upon our striving has in recent 
years been impressive indeed. Since the 
end of World War H. our annual production 
of goods and services to meet material de- 
mands has increased by well over $100 bil- 
lion, in real terms. Over the period, gross 
additions to our private capital stock 
amount to the fabulous total of $591 billion, 
in 1956 prices. Similarly measured, we 
have consumed almost $2% trillion of goods 
and services while our Governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—have added $350 bil- 
lon in products. 

As reflections of our material achieve- 
ments there are other measures which may 
be even more impressive. The physical as- 
pects of our daily lives have drastically 
changed in recent years. Our foods are 
grown, processed, and delivered into our 
hands with the use of machines, techniques, 
and processes which did not exist when 
those receiving their diplomas here today 
first began their schooling. Our clothes 
have changed similarly. Our automobiles 
would have been regarded as designers’ and 
engineers’ fancies less than half a genera- 
tion ago. Our homes, offices, factories, and 
stores are built and equipped along mar- 
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kedly different lines from a few years ago. 
We accept with equanimity the production 
of complicated commodities without the 
immediate agency of human hands. Man 
today can cross this continent in 3½ hours 
and we can be sure that tomorrow he will 
do it in 2½ hours. We are soon to explore 
space as confidently as 20 years ago we 
explored the stratosphere, Our progress 
with things is rushing us headlong into 
transforming the very face of the world. 

There are grounds, therefore, for con- 
fidence that in its materialistic manifesta- 
tions, the quest for challenge and opportu- 
nity is receiving abundant encouragement. 
Indeed, according to some evidence the very 
process of seeking new ways to satisfy wants 
is, in itself, becoming an automatic or a 
built-in feature of our economic lyife. 

There is, however, another side of the 
question—whether we may have as much 
confidence in our advancement as human 
beings. Our world is full of ists— 
those who believe that every silver lining 
must have its cloud. They are loud and 
long in their assertions that our concern 
with and achievements in advancing our 
material well-being in fact are escape outlets 
for energies which, had we not become in- 
tellectually and culturally timorous, we 
would apply in improving human beings in- 
stead of machines, They contend that we 
devote ourselves to the superficial lest we 
be faced with the realization that we are 
early 20th century people fast becoming 
antediluvian in a 21st century physical en- 
vironment. 

I would not minimize the Importance of 
our material achievements. I have no faith 
in the romantic. notion that truth and 
beauty can be cultivated in surroundings of 
economic retrogression. Nor would I sug- 
gest that our spiritual and intellectual re- 
sources are so limited that we cannot find 
and meet challenges for improving simul- 
taneously our cultural and material circum- 
stances. 

Our native State affords a magnificent 
illustration of this contention. We are, I 
believe, experiencing a great drive forward 
in many fields of human endeavor. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, for example, wage and 
salary disbursements to Arkansas employees 
in farming have increased almost 8 percent, 
in contrast with the national average which 
experienced a decline. Wage and salary pay- 
ments in Arkansas in mining and manufac- 
turing have increased at a faster rate since 
1950 than the average for the economy as a 
whole. Total civilian income arising from 
production in mining and manufacturing 
also increased more rapidly in Arkansas than 
in the Nation as a whole. 

This university has taken an active role 
in the State’s advance. It has assumed 
leadership in exploring and making known 
our regional attractions. It has brought 
under fresh and careful scrutiny the strength 
and weaknesses in our political, social, and 
economic institutions, and pointed the way 
to better fitting them to the demands of our 
people. 

It has led a renaissance in our arts and 
sciences. Its own programs for meeting the 
educational requirements of our youth have 
grown and developed at a rate and in a 
manner that has served to focus increasing 
attention on the impressive potentialities 
of our community. 

Recent experience in Arkansas, therefore, 
demonstrates that balanced growth in ma- 
terial, cultural, and intellectual resources is 
feasible and eminently desirable. 

Looking at the broader community of the 
Nation as a whole, however, the scene is not 
sọ encouraging. We have learned to wage 
the ultimate in war, but we apparently have 
not been able to find the boldness and dar- 
ing needed to achieve a meaningful peace. 
We thrash over the problems of sharing our 
material progress with the underdeveloped 
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nations of the world, but when these prob- 
lems, in one small part of the world, become 
really difficult we seek to resolve them not 
with insight, nor with understanding, nor 
with new concepts, but with dollars. We 
observe fundamental changes occurring in 
the structure of our economy and instead of 
finding in this situation a challenge and an 
opportunity to achieve real progress, too 
often we cloak our minds in dogmatic asser- 
tions that this price support program is 
superior to that one. Too often we react to 
movements for profound changes in life by 
engaging in the “Yes; you will’—“No; I 
won't“ disputation of small boys. 

I think we must, therefore, be concerned 
with evidence of an increasing hesitancy to 
explore the universe of ideas. I do not know 
its source. It has been suggested that the 
war years, following hard on a decade of de- 
pression, so whetted our appetites for things 
that we have been compelled to devote an 
unduly large proportion of our resources to 
the satisfaction of such wants. It is also 
claimed that we have been made fearful of 
intellectual innovation by the unhappy con- 
sequences in Eastern Europe and in China 
of its radical extremes. Some argue that 
intellectual and cultural inertia are the con- 
sequences of prolonged prosperity, draw dis- 
mal comparisons with prior eras from an- 
tiquity up through the 1920's, and conclude 
that catastrophe is required to reinvigorate 
our spirit. 

It is impossible to evaluate such explana- 
tions. But regardless of the extent to which 
we have allowed our progress in the humani- 
ties to lag behind our technological achieve- 
ments and regardless of the causes, the 
means for overcoming this deficit are here 
before us today. They are this great edu- 
cational enterprise and its products. It is 
up to them and similar institutions through- 
out the Nation to refocus the attention of 
us all on the really great opportunity of our 
time—the orientation of man and his so- 
ciety to circumstances of growing material 
abundance. They must renew our intellec- 
tual capital stock. They must restore the 
dwindling eminence of achievements in the 
arts and in pure science. They must prove 
anew the worth and great rewards in striv- 
ing for new ideas and fresh concepts about 
man's proper relationship to his fellows and 
to his physical and cultural environment. 

The applied sciences and technologies have 
compressed space and time and shown us, 
in physical terms, a single world community. 
It now remains for other intellectual disci- 
plines to show us how. man may realize the 
advantages of one world. 

This, I believe, is the proper outlet for our 
restless spirit. Whether we exploit it ade- 
quately, I think, will have much to do with 
whether our greatness as a national com- 
munity is perpetuated and extended or 
whether future generations know us as a 
race of tinkerers and gadgeteers. 

I have emphasized the desirability of 
progress and change, In doing so, I do not 
intend thereby to dismiss the established 
and the old. Our inheritance can hardly be 
discarded without our becoming impov- 
erished. It is the foundation upon which we 
must build. But we must continually exam- 
ine this foundation to be sure it is properly 
reinforced so it may be preserved for the 
future. 

I have set out, I know, the notion of 


restiveness and of striving as a way of life | 


that is inherently good and indeed necessary. 
Yet, all of us appreciate that ultimately we 
are seeking tranquillity. The paradox is 
more seeming than real. As we recognize the 
sources and consequences of our striving, 
this understanding provides us the strength 
and confidence upon which peace—both 
within and external to ourselves—truly rests. 
We must be careful to avoid confusing resig- 
nation, indifference, or fatigue with tran- 
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quillity, We cannot accept tranquilizers as 
a substitute. 

I have expressed my hope that this genera- 
tion, whom we honor here today, will improve 
our perspective and extend our horizons. 
We give into their charge our quest for chal- 
lenge and opportunity upon which our future 
depends. We ask them to improve the bal- 
ance in our cultural, intellectual, spiritual, 
and material achievements. Finally, we con- 
vey to them our very best wishes—that they 
will live all the years of their livés, 

Thank you. 


Civil Rights Must Lead in More Than One 


Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I would like to 
include a very fine editorial of June 5, 
1957, that appeared in that outstand- 
ing, progressive, and liberal newspaper, 
the Louisville Courier Journal, on the 
subject of so-called civil rights now be- 
ing debated before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is for the reasons stated 
in this editorial, plus my own knowledge 
of the many bad features of this bill, that 
I shall oppose it as I did the rule on 
yesterday. 

The editorial follows: 

Civit RiguTs Must Leap IN More THAN ONE 
DImEcTION 

Southerners in the Senate won a notable 
victory in their battle against President 
Eisenhower's civil-rights program. After 4 
months of skillful filibuster in committee, 
delaying a showdown until so late in the 
session as to make compromise or inaction 
inevitable, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
approved an amendment that would grant a 
jury trial to persons charged with violating 
Federal court injunctions forbidding inter- 
ference with the right to vote. 

It is a victory not so much for the South, 
however, as for the general idea that creating 
new powers for the Justice Department with- 
out preserving the safeguard of trial by jury 
could create a centralized tyranny endanger- 
ing the civil rights of every American. And 
it was on this ground, eloquently argued by 
North Carolina's Senator Ervin, a former 
member of his State's supreme court, that 
the Southern minority on the Judiciary 
Committee was able to win the somewhat 
reluctant suport of some non-Southerners 
in both parties. 

The new powers sought by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell had a commendable aim—pro- 
tection of the Southern Negro’s right to vote. 
And there is considerable truth in his argu- 
ment that Southern juries in many cases 
would be unlikely to convict a person 
charged with violating court orders in voting 
or other civil-rights cases. 

But the commendable aim scarcely justi- 
fies the proposed means, whereby a con- 
siderable increase In Federal power over State 
or local governments, centered in the key 
ruling of a single Judge, would not be check- 
mated by the right to jury trial. And 
though Mr. Brownell contends that the jury- 
trial amendment would permit “practical 
nullification” of the proposed civil-rights 
esia; he overlooks severál important 

actors. 
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One is that the Attorney General would 
Still be empowered to intervene in a sus- 
Pected case of civil-rights violation and get 
& Federal injunction against it—and that 
even in the South jurors from Federal panels 

to be both more representative and more 
Tespectful of Federal judicial processes. An- 
Other is that the approved legislation still 
Provides for creation of a bipartisan com- 
on to look into allegations that citizens 
are deprived of voting rights or subjected to 
warranted economic pressures by reason 
Of their sex, color, race, religion, or national 
origin“ —and for creation of a new section 
in the Justice Department to follow up such 
complaints. 

There is, too, Mr. Brownell's own admis- 
sion that, distasteful as he finds it to be, 
the Attorney General can undertake unduly 
harsh criminal prosecutions against re- 
peeted local officials guilty of circumscrib- 

the Negro’s right to vote. He was 

ng that no amount of criminal punish- 

ment“ after an election “can rectify the 

done while it is being held—but a 

few instances of such vigorous or unduly 

arsh prosecutions might prove a healthy 

uragement to future denials of rights. 

better to rely on this seldom-used 

Power, surely, even if no additional civil- 

t legislation is ever passed (and none 

of much significance has been enacted since 

1875) than to accept Mr. Brownell’s basic 

nt. That argument, it seems to us, is 

that democratic processes are not always to 

be , hence, in order to insure more 

democracy for some should sometimes be 
circumvented by the Government itself. 


Edgar Allen Poe: A Real Fine Guy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include a deserved edi- 

tribute to one of the finest news- 
Dapermen I have ever been privileged to 

. The editorial which follows was 
Written by Mr, Gene Wirth, of the Jack- 
Son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, and ap- 
beared recently in that paper, and I am 
Confident that all who know Ed Poe will 
give full and unqualified endorsement 
to Mr. Wirth’s observations: 

EDGAR ALLEN Por: A REAL Fine GUY 

Measured by the yardstick of professional 
ability, character, loyalty, unselfishness, and 
genuineness, Edgar Alien Poe stands second 

no man, 

What more could be said? 

, _ Ed Poe, since 1947 Washington correspond- 
®nt for the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Occupied a similar position in Jackson for 
10 years, To know Ed Poe is to love him, 
and many, many are the friends that he has 
in Jackson and Mississippi, 

In recent days two much-deserved honors 
have come his way. 

» he was chosen president of the 
Washington Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, a 
Professional journalism fraternity. 

Then, 3 days later, Ed Poe was elected to 
Membership in the Gridiron Club, one of 
the highest honors that can come to a Wash- 

n correspondent. Membership in the 
Gridiron Club is confined to 50 active mem- 
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He is also a member of the National Press 
Club and the Overseas Writers Club. 

During World War II Ed Poe was detached 
from the Jackson bureau and sent to the 
Pacific area. He was aboard the battleship 
Missouri when Japan formally surrendered, 
and was one of the first foreigners to visit 
Hiroshima after the first atomic bomb was 
dropped. 

Ed and his lovely wife, Frances, have two 
sons, Edgar, Jr., a student at the University 
of Alabama, and Thomas, who attends 
Wakefield High School in Virginia. 

Paul Wooton, veteran Washington corre- 
spondent with whom Poe is associated, 
writes: 

“Poe is from the Maryland family that 
produced Edgar Allan Poe. Because of the 
relationship, Edgar Poe's mother gave her 
son the name of “Allen,” which was mis- 
spelled on the birth certificate. 

“If Poe had his way, his middle name 
never would be used. He fears someone 
would suspect that he is trading on a 
famous name. This writer, however, never 
loses an opportunity to use the full name to 
which Poe has every right both legally and 
from the fact that he comes from the same 
family as did the famous poet.” 


Fifteen-Acre Wheat Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interests of the wheat producers of the 
Fifth District of Kansas I am today in- 
troducing legislation to repeal the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as it 
affects the 15-acre wheat farmer and the 
200-bushel exemption: paragraph (7) of 
Public Law 174, 77th Congress—United 
States Code, title 7, section 1340 (7)— 
and section 335 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended— 
United States Code, title 7, section 1335 
(d)—effective beginning with the 1958 
crop of wheat. 

To anyone familiar with the critical 
situation facing the areas dependent on 
a wheat economy it would be apparent 
that the number of 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers is spreading in ever-increasing num- 
bers over the commercial and noncom- 
mercial wheat-producing areas of our 
country. It is my sincere belief that un- 
léss there is some adequate controls 
placed, and soon, to prevent the 15-acre 
wheat growers from increasing in num- 
bers they will cause untold economic 
hardship in many areas, 

Protection must be provided the one- 
crop producers of our Nation’s agricul- 
ture, especially when there is proven evi- 
dence that the area is unable to support 
itself with any other crop. 

My district, which is one of the larger 
commercial wheat producing districts of 
the United States, would be pleased to 
find new means of supporting our econ- 
omy. We would like to have new indus- 
tries in southwestern Kansas. Thought- 
ful people in my State are hard at work 
on these matters. 
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As further evidence of our efforts to 
help ourselves the Kansas Legislature 
recently passed the Kansas Wheat Act 
providing a seven-man Kansas Wheat 
Commission, The Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission will collect a levy of 2 mills per 
bushel for the purpose of conducting a 
campaign for development, education 
and publicity for uses of wheat and 
the finding of new markets for wheat and 
wheat products. 

We have been hard hit with drought. 
While the recent rains will be of untold 
help to this year’s crops we will still be 
faced with the unrestricted competition 
of the 15=acre wheat farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently furnished me a figure of 1,026,424 
15-acre wheat farmers in the commercial 
wheat-growing areas of the United 
States. Add to this the unknown number 
of 15-acre wheat farmers in the noncom- 
mercial wheatgrowing States and you 
will see the staggering numbers of wheat 
farmers producing in competition with 
the highly controlled commercial wheat 
farmer. 

As rapidly as the 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers are increasing in number ¢t will be 
only a short time before to domestic 
consumption needs will be supplied by 
the wheat produced on the 15-acre 
farms. With our present modern meth- 
ods of production and marketing, to- 


‘ gether with the fact that every State in 


the Union does grow wheat, it presents 
an evergrowing threat to the economy of 
my district, limited as it is to a wheat 
producing country by the nature of its. 
geographical location and climatic con- 
ditions. 


Battle of the Budget Healthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 y 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial in the Lincoln 
County (Oreg.) Leader by Mr. Elmer 
Price: 

BATTLE OF THE BUDGET HEALTHY 

Personally we're a bit glad to see some 
effort being made to trim down the huge 
Eisenhower annual budget, even if the 
efforts are a bit on the feeble side. 

At least it is bringing to the surface the 
deep concern of a lot of Americans over the 
constantly rising costs of government. And 
in doing so, it may serve notice on the Pres- 
ident as well as our legislators that people 
want some brakes applied to governmental 
spending. 

All kinds of propagandists are making the 
rounds now—most of them close to the ad- 
ministration’s official family—who are de- 


) seribing efforts at trimming the budget as 


“butchering” it, and predicting dire results 
in the national as well as the world scene if 
a single penny is eliminated. 

We doubt this, for most Government spend- 
ing is full of “fat” and in most cases could 
take drastic cuts without actually endan- 
gering the service rendered. The Hoover 
Commission recommendations which this 
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administration and others as well, have stu- 
diously avoided accepting, points the way to 
millions in “painless” savings. 

But government which has for so long 80 
easily wrangled more and more money out 
of the populace and has so expanded its 
bureaus and activities, faces any possibility 
of trimming its sails with little gracefulness. 

This goes for all government, whether 
headed by free spending Democrats, or (as 
it is turning out) more free-spending Re- 
publicans, both nationally and in the State. 
You can't blame them, really: “Easy come, 
easy go.“ 

Only the plaintive yips of a lot of little Joe 
Doaks who must pay the bills, rising in a 
swelling tide across the Nation, can even- 
tually change it, 

We hope these Joes keep yelling, just as 
they're doing now. It will serve notice on 
our legislators to settle down to the job of 
sifting the grain from the chaff in public 
spending. There has been far, far too little 
time spent sifting in recent years. 


The Eisenhower-Benson Farm Program Is 
Not Very Popular With This Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
pocketbooks of the farmers in my dis- 
trict grow thinner and thinner under 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm program, 
the farmers are becoming more and 
more articulate about their problems. 
They are a long-suffering lot of wonder- 
ful people, but when they are pushed be- 
yond their patience, they really have 
something to say. 

I request permission to insert one of 
these letters. This one is from a good 
farmer, Mr. Ralph Leines of Bejou, 
Minn. He is, to say the least, disturbed 
about the administration’s treatment of 
the family farmer, and expresses, clearly 
and to the point, his opinions about the 
farmer’s situation under the Eisen- 
hower-Benson program. 

Bersovu, MINN., May 30, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
Congressman, Ninth District of Min- 
nesota, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cora: When the H. R. 12 bill was 
pending adoption in Congress, we, the mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union, supported it to 
the limit, unfortunately, however, it was 
vetoed by—would be President—Eisenhower 
and as a substitute they handed us the pres- 
ent soil-bank fantacy, we reluctantly ac- 
cepted it as a feeble means, with anticipa- 
tion of future improvements, and not as an 
end to all farm programs. 

Now they tell us, “You wanted a soil bank, 
now you have it,” and how. 

We did not anticipate a billion-dollar 
program turned loose to an incompetent 
Secretary without conscientious manage- 
ment, reasoning, and foresight. 

We did not visualize a billion dollars of 
taxpayers’ money heedlessly poured into a 
hog trough so the biggest hog could get the 
lion's share in complete disregard for bene- 
ficial effects to agriculture or to our national 
economy. 

There must be an elusion from this pro- 
gram cleverly designed as a wedge to sever 
friendly relations between the farmers and 
city workers in an unscrupulous attempt to 
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gain big city votes for the Republican cause, 
and to gain grandiosment for Benson. 

We could not be so naive as to expect the 
city worker to sanction a program which 
allows a farmer to soil-bank his farm and go 
to the city to compete with labor for jobs 
while the city worker is taxed to pay the cost 
of this fantastic idea. 

Any man endowed with the faculty of com- 
mon intelligence can see what is taking 
place. Thousands of overcropped acres no 
longer fit to produce a cost-plus crop Is soil- 
banked, and greater emphasis on remaining 
acres will produce more than ever before. 

Financiers buy out hard-pressed family 
farmers and soil-bank their land. In a few 
years’ time the taxpayer pays for these farms, 
and the farmer's family is tossed jobless up- 
on the sympathy of society, depending on a 
small relief handout for survival. If this is 
democracy, what does it offer to this de- 
pressed family that communism can't out- 
bid? 

May I kindly suggest that we move our 
heavy artillery into position before the rainy 
season, We must do something, and pronto. 
Let's kill this soll-bank idea before it kills 
us. Don't give the Secretary of Agriculture 
this $1 billion program to play Santa Claus 
with. 

Please let it be understood that this is my 
opinion, which is not supreme and therefore, 
apt to be erronious. If my opinion does not 
synchronize with your opinion, please do not 
hesitate to express contrary views which 
will be regarded as friendly communication 
between fellow Democrats. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RALPH LEINEs, 


An Open Letter to Congress Re H. R. 
4813: Site for National Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following Open Letter 
to Congress which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star under date of June 4, 1957: 
An Open LETTER TO CONGRESS RE H. R. 4813; 

SITE ror NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


GENTLEMEN: At a time when— 

1. You are trying to cut dollars off of the 
budget; 

2. The tax rolls of the District are shrink- 
ing; 

8, The District of Columbia needs funds 
for its schools, its public-welfare program, 
its hospital program for the needy. 

You are being asked to pass H. R. 4813 au- 
thorizing the so-called 26-acre Foggy Bottom 
area to be acquired by the Government and 
used as a site for the National Cultural 
Center at a probable cost of from $15 million 
to $20 million to the taxpayers (based upon 
actual sales in the area), with the loss to 
the District of Columbia of over 20 acres of 
tax-producing real estate, resulting in delay 
and tremendously increased cost of the In- 
ner Loop Throughway which might have to 
be tunnelled under the Cultural Center, re- 
sulting in the loss of important private de- 
velopments in this area. 

Although the Cultural Center could, with 
less practical complications, be placed on 
ground already owned or in the process of 
being acquired by the Government under 
the urban renewal program, such as the 
300-acre National Training School site or 
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the Southwest Redevelopment Area, at @ 
minimum cost to the taxpayers, and with 
no such loss to the District of Columbia. 

This is not an attempt to sabotage the 
Cultural Center. We can still have the Cen- 
ter, and quicker, on one of several available 
Government-owned sites. We urge that be- 
cause of this tremendous cost, H. R. 4813 
be defeated, and that thereafter, a Govern- 
ment-owned tract be designated as the site 
for the Cultural Center. 

Sincerely yours, 

American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, Local No. 
10, AFL-CIO; Building Owners and 
Managers Association of Metropolitan 
Washington; Foggy Bottom Taxpay- 
ers’ Protective Association; Home 
Bullders' Association of Metropolitan 
Washington; Peoples Life Insurance 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Washington 
Taxpayers’ Association; Foggy Bottom 
Citizens’ Protective Association; 
Building Owners and Managers Asso- 
ciation; Small Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, 

We call your attention to the following 
resolution of the Washington Board of Trade: 
“The above statement is in line with the 
policy of the Washington Board of Trade and 
we endorse your position.” 

Norr.—Your attention is invited to simi- 
lar views expressed at the congressional 
hearing on February 8, by Costello Post No. 
15, American Legion, and the Northeast 
Council of Citizens Associations, and also a 
telegram from Mr. George A. Garrett, presi- 
dent of the Federal City Council, to the Audi- 
torium Commission, which was made a part 
of the record at the congressional hearing 
and which announced opposition to the 
Foggy Bottom site, pointing out that the 
Federal City Council’s executive committee 
had voted unanimously to again bring to 
their attention “what we consider to be an 
ideal site in the Southwest redevelopment 
area d ed as a cultural center and 
planned for auditorium use.“ 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
excerpts from a speech to be delivered by 
Prof. Bernard Joseph Rubenstein on be- 
half of County Commander John Bor- 
chardt of the American Legion, Kings 
County, at State convention of Grand 
Court of Foresters. The speech follows: 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
(Excerpts from speech by Brooklyn Law 

School Prof. Bernard Rubenstein, on be- 

half of American Legion Kings County 

Commander John Borchardt, at State 

convention of Grand Court of Foresters.) 

The first Stars and Stripes, adopted June 
14, 1777, had the 13 stars arranged in a cir- 
cle, signifying a union without end as well 
as the equality of the States. There were 15 
stars and stripes from 1795 to 1818, with 
some flags of 5 staggered rows of stars; while 
other flags had 5 unstaggered rows of stars- 
The flag with the staggered rows flew over 
Fort McHenry during the bombardment of 
the night of September 13-14, 1814, which 
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inspired Key's Immortal national anthem, 
the Star-Spangled Banner. What could be 
more blood-tingling words than, “And the 
rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Save proof through the night that our flag 
Was still there.” In 1818, the stripes were 
Once more 13 and more stars were added. 

e stripes have been 13 ever since. There 
are 7 red stripes and but 6 white stripes so 
that the fiag can be seen at a distance with 
the outside stripes red, Since 1818, as more 
Stars were added the arrangement of the 
Stars was thereby ordered rearranged. An- 
cient flags’ stars represented dominion, but 
the act of June 14, 1777, specifically said the 
stars represent a new constellation, signal- 
ing to mankind the birth of the first Nation 
On earth dedicated to personal and religious 
liberty, where its people may enjoy life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The blue 
is for loyalty; the white is for liberty; the 
red is for courage. In this connection, the 
first stanza of A Toast to the Flag, by George 
B. Harper, is most stirring, “Here's to the 
Ted of it, there's not a thread of it, in all the 
Spread of it, from foot to head, but heroes 
bled for it, faced steel and lead for it, slept 
With the dead for it, bathing it red.” The 
Proportions of the flag are fixed by Executive 
Order, October 29, 1912. The display and use 
of the flag is governed by the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1942 (see World Almanac, etc.). The 
term “Old Glory” came into being in 1831, see 
below. In January, 1861, while still at peace, 

asury Secretary Dix ordered the Treasury 
Office in New Orleans to take possession of a 
revenue cutter, and said, “if any man at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot 
on the spot.” At the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, in 1876, the up to then 
Obscure painter Archibald M. Willard ex- 
hibited his new canvas, The Spirit of '76, 
Of the famous two drummers and a fifer fol- 
lowed by troops carrying the American fiag 
Which did not come into being until the 
following year of 1777. Nevertheless, it was 
& magnificent work. Likewise, the legend of 
Betsy Ross, of Philadelhpia, has been 
doubted by historians. Every schoolboy re- 
Members Whittier's Barbara Frietchie, 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, but 
Spare your country's flag, she said.” 

Flag Day was established by President 
Wilson in 1916, as a day of renewal and 
Teminder, the emblem of our unity, our 
Power, our thought, and purpose as a 
Nation. 

President Coolidge on the 150th anniver- 
Sary of Flag Day pointed out that the flag 
is the symbol of our country’s ideals. 

When famous New York social worker 
Jacob Riis went back to his land of birth, 
Denmark, to see his mother, he camie down 
with a deadly fever and the only thing he 
Claimed that rallied him was the sight of a 
ship sailing by with the American fiag. 

One of the most thrilling stories ever told 
is in the American Legion Reader of June 
1950, by Kenneth Foree, on The Flag That 
Wouldn't Stay Down, recounting the true 
Story of a Dallas boy, buck sergeant Otto 
Charles Erler of Company I, 3d Battalion, 
4th Marines, who secreted an American flag 
all through his most harrowing experiences 
as a prisoner of war after being captured at 
Corregidor. 

The American Legion, from its lowliest 


Member like the speaker (Brooklyn Post 500) , 


to its highest officers, has always shown the 
greatest respect for Flag Day because it be- 
lieves such respect serves to instil the proper 
Spirit of Americanism. 

The great orator, Edward Everett, said of 
Our flag, “May virtue, freedom, and peace 
forever follow where it leads the way.” 

Some say our Declaration of Independence 
ig the heart of our Nation; the Constitution 
the bone: and the flag the soul. 

In ‘the words of O. W. Holmes, “It is the 
banner of the free, the starry flower of 
liberty,” 
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Judicial Selection and Tenure, an Address 
by Hon. William P. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Deputy Attorney General, Hon. William 
P. Rogers, delivered a most interesting 
and important address at the Mountain 
and Plain regional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Denver, Colo., 
May 10, 1957. 


As Mr. Rogers has pointed out, the 
American Bar Association reported re- 
cently that its relationship with the De- 
partment of Justice has never been bet- 
ter. This is an indication of the ex- 
cellent and efficient manner in which 
the Department of Justice is being ad- 
ministered. 


I hope all Members of the House will 
have an opportunity to read Mr. Roger's 
discussion of judicial selection and 
tenure, 

The address follows: 


I appreciate very much your kind invita- 
tion to participate in this regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to renew old acquaint- 
ances and to talk over first hand a number 
of matters of mutual interest. It was sug- 
gested that I discuss Judicial Selection and 
Tenure today and I am happy to accede to 
this suggestion, 

As you may recall, the Judiciary Act of 
1789 provided for a total of 19 Federal judges, 
distributed as follows; The Chief Justice of 
the United States, 5 Associate Justices for 
the Supreme Court and 13 district judges, one 
for each district. No provision was made for 
circuit judges for the 3 circuit courts since 
they were to be composed of 2 Supreme 
Court Justices and 1 district judge, any 
1 of whom would constitute a quorum. 
In 1802, Senator Breckenridge said: “The 
time will never arrive when America will 
stand in need of 38 Federal judges.” Nu- 
merically, at least, the problem of judicial 
selection can hardly be said to have posed 
a serious problem at that time. 

Obviously, when the President was called 
upon to make so few judicial appointments, 
there was no necessity for establishing any 
regular procedure for making recommenda- 
tions concerning appointments. Thg prob- 
lem was to find men willing to serve in view 
of the meager salary and the arduous require- 
ment of riding circuit. 

Such points of reference as there are dis- 
close that President Washington sought 
counsel from members of the Cabinet gen- 
erally. We know, however, that in 1793, 
Randolph, the first Attorney General, had 
been asked to prepare a list of candidates 
for the bench. He reported that one pos- 
sible candidate “had no just pretensions to 
eminence;” another “was of indifferent elo- 
cution and his knowledge of the law scarcely 
placed him on the roll of fame;" one “was a 
good country court lawyer”; one was clear 
in all respects save that he might have some 
connection with the land companies”; and 
another “was a valuable man of universal 
esteem and a much approved practitioner.” 
Randolph cautioned President Washington 
not to appoint incompetent men stating: 
“If such an idea gains grounds, the State 
judiciaries will inevitably make a stand 
against the Federal bench.” 
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For a time, the Department of State was 
given the function of making recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning all ap- 
pointments. However, in 1853, at the in- 
stance of Attorney General Cushing, this 
function, insofar as it related to judges and 
law officers, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice where it has since remained. 
Even so, Attorney General Bates complained 
in 1863 that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been instrumental in making appoint- 
ments to many judicial vacancies “without 
rnd reference to legal and judicial qualifica- 

ons.” 

The making of recommendations for judi- 
cial appointments is not now, nor has it ever 
been, an easy task. There is an immense 
amount of work involved in the process of 
appraising possible appointees and in pre- 
paring the Attorney General's recommenda- 
tion to the President. As Attorney General 
Wickersham said: “My function, in connec- 
tion with the filling of judicial appoint- 
ments is quasi-judicial in itself, and I must 
consider all the candidates without any 
commitment to any one of them.” Mr. 
Brownell, at the very outset of his tenure as 
Attorney General, established a procedure, 
which he has followed consistently. It Is 
designed to insure the selection of Judges 
of the highest integrity and professional at- 
tainment. 

Whenever a vacancy exists many individ- 
uals and groups, including United States 
Senators, submit recommendations in sup- 
port of various lawyers for appointment to 
the vacancy. These recommendations and 
endorsements are all gratefully received, 
acknowledged and given careful considera- 
tion. At the same time the Department, 
through bar groups and governmental sour- 
ces, initiates its own study in order to secure 
the best available person for the office. 

Sometimes, persons wishing to become 
judges, make known their interest in person. 
Not long ago, a lawyer approached me on 
this subject and I asked him why a man 
with such a large and successful practice 
with so many substantial clients and retain- 
ers would want to give all that up. He 
thought a moment, and then said, "To be 
perfectly frank, I'm tired.” This applicant 
got a high mark for frankness—but he 
flunked his attitude“ test. 

For the most part, however, there is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that the 
duties of a Federal Judge today are difficult, 
time consuming and burdensome. 

When the list ot qualified persons is com- 
plete, the process of recommending one who 
appears to merit appointment begins. This 
process is conducted by the Department of 
Justice under standards which President 
Eisenhower has affirmed and reaffirmed at - 
his press conferences. 

First, and most important, the candidate 
must be an outstanding lawyer and leader 
in the community from which he comes. 
Both his personal and professional reputa- 
tion must be beyond reproach, 

Second, the age and the health of the 
candidate must be considered. This policy 
is designed to provide the bench with men 
of vigor who are physically capable of carry- 
ing the heavy burdens now imposed on Fed- 
eral judges. 

Third, whenever a vacancy occurs in a 
circuit court or in the Supreme Court, the 
President has expressed his desire that out- 
standing judges should be carefully con- 
sidered. While prior judicial experience is 
not essential and it is possible to argue that 
prior judicial experience may be of little or 
no value on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I believe all appellate courts benefit 
if some of its members, at least, bring an 
understanding of the problems of a trial 
judge to the conference table. 

Finally, President Eisenhower has stated 
that in connection with judicial appoint- 
ments he places considerable weight on “the 
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recognition of the American Bar Associa- 
tion.” 

On February 16, 1957, the standing com- 
mittee on Federal judiciary of the American 
Bar Association reported that “Your com- 
mittee’s relationship with the Department 
of Justice has never been better,” and that 
the “working arrangement * is excel- 
lent.” The Department has “welcomed sug- 
gestions from the committee,” and has 
“granted the requests of the chairman for 
personal conferences whenever they have 
been requested.” 

At the request of the President, Supreme 
Court appointments are now referred to the 
American Bar Association for its recom- 
mendation. The report referred to this as 
a “precedent shattering step forward of the 
utmost significance.” - 

When a name is initially agreed upon, it- 
is submitted to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a full-field investigation 
covering the person's entire personal and 
professional life. At that time the name 
is also submitted to the Judicial Selection 
Committee of the American Bar Association 
which makes a thorough inquiry into his 
professional attainments and judicial 
competence. 

The results of these two investigations, 
together with all the other information 
which has come to the attention of the 
Department of Justice, are then carefully 
weighed, following which the Attorney 
General makes his recommendation to the 
President. This recommendation, which the 
Attorney General discusses with the Presi- 
dent, contains a complete factual summary 
of the candidate's d and qualifi- 
cations for the President's consideration. 
Quite frequently, President Eisenhower will 
talk personally with the candidate before 
submitting a nomination to the Senate. 

There are, at present, 335 lifetime judge- 
ships in the Federal Judiciary. This total 
is made up of 9 Justices of the Supreme 
Court, 68 circuit court judges, 239 district 
court judges, 5 judges of the Court of 
Claims, 9 judges in the Customs Court in 
New York, and 5 fudges in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

In addition, pending legislation, which 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and the Department of Justice among others, 
are strongly endorsing, would create 39 new 
district judgeships and 3 new circuit judge- 
ships for a total of 374 judgeships. 

During the 83d and 84th Congresses 
(covering the 4 years of the first Eisenhower 
administration) 101 lifetime judicial ap- 
pointments were made. There were 2 Su- 
preme Court appointments, 23 appointments 
as circuit judges, 71 district judges, 1 
judge of the Court of Claims, 2 judges to 
the Customs Court and 2 judges to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Eight additional appointments have been 
made thus far during the first session of the 
85th Congress: 2 additional Supreme Court 
Justices, 1 circuit judge, 4 district fudges, 
and 1 judge of the Customs Court. 

In 1953 over 80 percent of the Federal 
Judges had been appointed during Demo- 
cratic administrations. At the present time 
61 percent of the judges were appointed dur- 
ing Democratic administrations, 

Historically, and I suppose it will be true 
prospectively, each administration appoints 
principally from its own party. That, in 
practice, has not proven to be a serious 
weakness in the system of selections of Fed- 
eral judges. The reason that the Federal 
court system has worked well is that Fed- 
eral judges put aside all political considera- 
tion once they assume judicial duties. 

Be that as it may, it would seem desirable 
as a matter of national policy to prevent a 
gross imbalance from occurring. Probably 
no fixed formula is practicable. However, I 
believe the public interest would be well 
served if the two major parties gave consid- 
eration to arranging some appropriate safe- 
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guard to prevent a gross imbalance from oc- 
curring in the Federal courts regardless of 
how long either party might be in office. It 
is my personal opinion that an 80-20 ratio 
is at least an undesirable imbalance. 

The Constitution provides that judicial 
appointments shall be made “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.“ This 
means that the nominee must be confirmed 
by majority vote of the Senate. A tradition 
has developed over the years that if a nom- 
inee is not acceptable to the Senators ot the 
State of residence, by senatorial courtesy the 
Senate will decline to consent to the ap- 
pointment. Thus, the practice has grown 
up of seeking the advice of the interested 
Senators at an early stage of the selection 
process. 

Many not fully informed as to how this 
procedure works assume that this practice 
results in the selection of persons who may 
be politically acceptable but professionally 
unqualified. This is not true. The Sena- 
tors, too, are concerned in seeing that the 
best qualified candidates be selected because 
they share in the responsibility if the person 
selected turns out to be incompetent or un- 
suitable. Our experience on the whole has 
been that the Senators’ main concern is that 
the man selected from his State have out- 
standing qualifications and be beyond re- 
proach from every standpoint. 

The Department's function—and sole 
function—is to make recommendations. 
But even being involved to a small degree in 
this function is enlightening. I am re- 
minded of the story of the schoolteacher 
who asked her class if anyone knew who 
Socrates was. A small child raised his hand, 
and on being called on said: 

“Socrates was an old Greek who went 
around giving advice and got himself poi- 
soned for it.” 

A word about judicial tenure. The Con- 
stitution provides that “the judges, both 
of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior. * * *” 
This provision was adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention unanimously and for 
reasons most eloquently expressed in the 
Federalist: 

“The standard of good behavior, for the 
continuance in office of the judicial magis- 
tracy, is certainly one of the most valuable 
of the modern improvements in the practice 
of government. * * * It is the best expedi- 
ent which can be devised in any govern- 
ment, to secure a steady, upright, and im- 
partial administration of the laws. That 
inflexible and uniform adherence to the 
rights of the Constitution and of individuals, 
which we perceive to be indispensable in the 
courts of justice, can certainly not be ex- 
pected from judges who hold their offices 
by a temporary commission. Periodical ap- 
pointments, however regulated, or by whom- 
soever made, would, in some way or other, 
be fatal to their necessary independence.” 

The high esteem in which the judicial 
branch of our Government is now held 
proves the wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
in providing life tenure for Federal judges. 
The two major occasions when, for political 
reasons, attempts were made to undermine 
this constitutional provision only served to 
strengthen and add further justification to 
it. 

Wholly in keeping with this concept, the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
the Department of Justice have recom- 
mended to Congress several legislative pro- 
posals concerning senior judges. 

H. R. 3818, which passed the House on 
March 19 and is presently pending in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, would amend 
section 371 (b) of title 28, United States 
Code, to designate a judge who takes ad- 
vantage of the retirement provisions a “sen- 
jor judge“ rather than a “retired judge,” 
and to provide a “roster of senior judges” 
who are willing and able to undertake special 
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judicial duties upon assignment by the 
chief justice. This would mitigate the pres- 
ent feeling of many judges that by retiring 
they mark themselves as useless and no 
longer fit for public service even on a limited 
basis. It would create a status whereby ma- 
ture, experienced, and respected senior 
judges may serve with distinction and per- 
form selective but important public service 
in their judicial capacity. 

H. R. 3391, as introduced in the House, 
where it is presently pending, would provide 
that a chief judge of a Federal circuit or of 
a Federal district court shall relinquish his 
administrative duties upon reaching the age 
of 70. This proposal givea recognition to 
the established fact that the daily admin- 
istrative problems of the courts are diffi- 
cult and exhausting and that senior judges 
should not be called upon to handle them in 
addition to normal duties. 

H. R. 110, which passed the House on 
March 21, would provide that if a Judge is 
eligible to retire and falls to do so, upon a 
certification of disability by the members 
of the appropriate judicial council, the 
President may appoint with Senate consent 
an additional temporary judge if he finds 
it necessary for the efficient dispatch of 
business. 

It should be emphasized that none of the 
above proposals affect tenure. They merely 
take cognizance of the fact that Judges are 
human, and that as they grow older, the law 
should take this factor into account either 
in the form of reduced duties or enlarged 
temporary judicial manpower. 

We are fortunate to live in a nation which 
appreciates the precious values of law and 
order. We know that, in large part, these 
can be secured only as our courts are re- 
moved as far as possible from the passion 
of the moment, from politics, from partisan- 
ship, from prejudice, from personal or sec- 
tional interest of any kind whatever. Pub- 
lic confidence in the soundness of court de- 
cisions and in their integrity is the founda- 
tion of authority. Equal justice under law 
is preserved and strengthened as we ap- 
proach the problems of judicial selection and 
tenure with these principles foremost in our 
minds. 


Eisenhower Administration Doctors at Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Touchy on 
H-Bomb Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Drew Pearson entitled Government 
Scientists and H-Bomb, which appeared 
in the Belleville (IIL) News Democrat on 
June 3, 1957. 

GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS AND H-BOMB 

Government scientists who tried to circu- 
late a petition against continued H-bomb 
tests suddenly found their constitutional 
right of free petition yanked from under 
them at the National Institutes of Health 
last week. _ 

About half of the scientists and medical 
experts at the Health Institutes, a Govern- 
ment agency at Bethesda, Md., had signed 
the petition when suddenly Dr. Francis Arn- 
old, a dentist working with the Institute of 
Dental Research, seized it. He refused to 
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return the petition on the ground that it 
Was being circulated on Government prop- 
erty and on Government time. 

This aroused a terriffic backstage furore at 
the Health Institutes, where many scientists 

ve seen how strontium 90 in H-bomb fall- 
Out increases leukemia and other forms of 
cancer. y doctors also felt strongly re- 
garding the Eisenhower position taken last 
fall against Adlai Stevenson's proposal to 
ban H-bomb tests, if Russia would agree. 

Dr. Arnold was not available for comment. 

ver, Dr. James A. Shannon, director of 
the National Health Institutes, confirmed the 
fact that the petition had been confiscated 
by Dr. Arnold and that it had not been re- 
turned. He said he had supported Dr, 
Arnold's confiscation of the petition because 
vernment agencies should not be allowed 
circulate a political petition. 

Asked whether scientists lose the power of 
engaging in politica merely because they 
worked for the Government, Dr. Shannon re- 

ted somewhat. He said he was in a deli- 
Cate position, but that he would return the 
Petition to the scientists if they agreed to 
Circulate it only in their homes and not on 
Government property. 

Dr. Shannon did not mention the Eisen- 

Wer-Stevenson debate last fall regarding 
the banning of H-bomb tests. 


Address by Senator John F. Kennedy 
Honoring the Honorable Herbert Hoover” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Breat misconceptions about the second 
Hoover Commission is that it undertook 
its studies with preconceived notions to 

Government services to many 

Citizens. I would like to call to the at- 

tention of my colleagues that Senator 

Joun F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, who 

is well know to the Members of this body 

in which he served from 1947 to 1953, re- 
futed misconceptions about Hoover Com- 

on recommendations in his remarks 
given at a dinner honoring former Presi- 
dent Hoover on February 4, 1957, dur- 
ing the third national reorganization 

Conference, sponsored by the Citizens 

Committee for the Hoover Report, at the 

Hotel Shoreham here in Washington. 

Senator Kennepy is well qualified to 

Speak on this subject, for he was chair- 

Man of the Senate Subcommittee on Re- 

Organization during the 84th Congress 

and he conducted many hearings on 

Hoover Commission legislative proposals. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 

the Recorp, I ask that Senator KEN- 

NEDY’s speech honoring former President 

Hoover be included. It follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, HON- 
ORING THE HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER 
I deem it a great privilege to be here to- 

night, not only because of my esteem for the 

guest of honor, but also because of my sense 
of gratitude for your invitation. Senators 
are not always asked to participate in cere- 
monies lauding economy and budget reduc- 
tions. On the contrary, some schoolboys be- 
lieve the Constitution gives the House the 
Power to originate taxes and the Senate the 
Tight to originate spending. And Will Rogers 
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always said that "It is not the initial cost of 
a Senator we have to look out for, it’s the 
upkeep. He may be the deciding vote on 
an appropriation bill that will cost us more 
than 100 high-priced men.” 

One way in which we in public life can 
assist you who labor long and without no- 
tice in the cause of governmental economy 
and efficiency is to help clear up misconcep- 
tions in the public mind which impede your 
work. There are three popular misconcep- 
tions about the work of the second Hoover 
Commission which I would like to mention 
tonight. 

First is the mistaken belief held by a few 
cynics that the greatest benefit given the 
Commission by former President Hoover was 
the use of his name and reputation, But 
anyone who makes this assertion doesn't 
know Herbert Hoover very well. He is to- 
tally unlike Senator John Sherman of Ohio 
over half a century ago, who was famous for 
two laws, the Sherman silver-purchase law 
and the Sherman antitrust law, although 
a contemporary Senator observed, “The first 
was adopted against his protest, the other he 
introduced by request. I doubt very much 
whether he ever read it, or, if he did, whether 
he ever understood it,” 

No. Herbert Hoover does not propose 
measures he has not read, nor approve those 
he does not understand. At the age of 81, 
when most men are firmly fixed to their 
rocking chairs, he atcepted without hesita- 
tion the challenge offered by President Eis- 
enhower to undertake once again an exami- 
nation of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. And I have it from an unusually 
reliable source that he was a working chair- 
man, probably the workingest“ chairman 
any commission or committee ever had. His 
prodigious efforts were reflected in the prep- 
aration of every draft and report, in the har- 
monizing of men with conflicting attitudes, 
and in the acceptance of their findings by 
the public, the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. The name of Herbert Hoover has 
truly become synonomous with efficiency and 
economy in government and I am privileged 
to join with those gathered here tonight to 
pay tribute and thanks to you, President 
Hoover, for your notable achievements in the 
improvement of the operation of our Goy- 
ernment, 


Secondly, I want to mention a misconcep- 
tion which has resulted from the adverse 
comments of some pressure groups and poll- 
ticlans—and some of my best friends are 
politicians—and that is the notion that the 
Second Hoover Commission was a biased, re- 
actionary group which reached preconceived 
conclusions in a slanted, controversial report 
that would deny services to millions of 
Americans, This position is best refuted by 
the facts. During the 84th Congress, a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, it was my privilege to act 
as chairman of the Senate Reorganization 
Subcommittee, to conduct hearings on many 
Hoover Commission legislative proposals and 
to. participate in the Senate's discussion of 
them. Of the 59 measures relating to the 
second Hoover commission's recommenda- 
tions which were referred to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 36 
were favorably acted upon by our subcom- 
mittee. After consolidations and approval 
by the full Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 16 bills, incorporating the objec- 
tives of these 36 bills on which the subcom- 
mittee had acted, passed the Senate, all by 
unanimous vote; and of those 16, 13 are al- 
ready law. 

Still another Hoover Commission measure 
I was privileged to cosponsor, with Senator 
Lister HILL, far from being a step backward, 
established our Nation’s first great medical 
library. Still another measure expanded, 
not reduced, funds for basic research in 
medicine and other flelds. Whatever differ- 
ences President Hoover and I may have polit- 
ically or otherwise, this will never prevent us 
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from working together ín the interests of 
better government. 

Third and finally is the misconception 
that must discourage you the most—the no- 
tion that since the Hoover Commission has 
completed its work the job is over. What 
happened to all those budget sayings, tax- 
payers are going to be asking in a few 
months. But the job is far from complete, 
despite the gratifying progress which I re- 
ported to you. The legislative process in a 
democracy is a slow process, and it always 
will be. For as Winston Churchill once said: 
“Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment—except all those other forms that have 
been tried from time to time.” 

However slowly, there is every sign that we 
will continue to move ahead. A major piece 
of unfinished business is the bill which 
passed the Senate unanimously last year, and 
which provides that our national budgets be 
based on the actual expenditures to be in- 
curred by the Federal departments and agen- 
cies during the budget year, the cost-type 
budget. This bill is important not only in 
terms of the savings it will bring, but even 
more significantly, I believe, in terms of de- 
veloping greater cost consciousness on the 
part of all citizens, employees of the Goy- 
ernment and otherwise. 

If all of us, in the Congress, in the citi- 
zens’ organizations and in the general pub- 
lic, can share but a small part of President 
Hoover's unselfish dedication to this task, 
regardless of critics and pressure groups and 
political considerations, then- continued 
progress and achievement are ours. We may 
say of him whom we honor tonight as Ed- 
mund Burke said of Charles James Fox: 

“He has put to hazard his ease, his secu- 
rity, his interest, his power, even his * * * 
popularity. * * He is traduced and 
abused, * * * He may live long, he may do 
much. But here is the summit. He never 
can exceed what he does this day.” 


Funds Needed for Arab Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in the Mid- 
dle East today is that of the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees. In this connec- 
tion, I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 6, 1957: 

FUNDS NEEDED FOR ARAB REFUGEES 


There are more than 900,000 Arab refu- 
gees from Israel who are currently being 
cared for by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. Many 
of them are in the Gaza strip, but there 
are more in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, 
Their presence in these countries consti- 
tutes one of the biggest and toughest prob- 
lems in the Middle East. Until there is a 
permanent solution as to their future, there 
can be no permanent political settlement 
in that area. But in the meantime they 
must be fed, housed, and given medical care, 

Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, the American di- 
rector of the United Nations Rellef and 
Works Agency, arrives here today on a trip 
to Washington, Ottawa, London, and other 
western European capitals, to buttress his 
plea for U. N. funds for carrying out his 
agency's work. This consists of two pro- 
grams; direct relief, and rehabilitation; 
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the latter comprising efforts to help 
the refugees to become self-supporting. Be- 
cause of lack of funds part of the rehabili- 
tation program has had to be suspended. 
Plans for building four new vocational train- 
ing centers have been put into cold storage. 
No new applicants for small grants, which 
would permit artisans and small farmers to 
set themselves up in business, are being 
accepted. 

For the present fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, the United States contributed 817.5 
million toward the relief program. Great 
Britain has already pledged a contribution of 
$4.4 million for the next 12 months for re- 
lief, plus an additional $1 million for the 
rehabilitation program. Corresponding al- 
lotments from other western nations are ex- 
pected. The American contribution toward 
this program is part of the mutual security 
appropriation, on which hearings have just 
begun in the House and Senate. These 
funds should certainly be voted, not only 
with a view to maintaining peace in the 
troubled Middle East but also to alleviate the 
lot of some 900,000 persons who have no 
jobs, no permanent homes, no prospects for 
the future until a general political settle- 
ment is reached. 

In the meantime the U. N. has taken over 
responsibility for their welfare. If its agency 
has to curtail its operations the results 
might well be tragic and jeopardize the en- 
tire position of the free world in that re- 
gion. The greater the number of refugees 
who can be resettled and become self- - 
cient the fewer the number who will have 
to be considered when a settlement is finally 
negotiated, and the smaller the drain on the 
U. N. budget. This is one part of the mu- 
tual-security program which should be en- 
acted with the least possible delay, since 
the.U. N. funds may well run out shortly 
after July 1. 


Baccalaureate Address to the Class of 
1957; United States Naval Academy, 
by Vice Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the bac- 
calaureate address of the distinguished 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Vice Adm. 
James L. Holloway, to the graduating 
class of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy on Sunday, June 2, 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time such 
an address has been delivered by a lay- 
man. Usually, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the clergy performs this important 
undertaking. However, Admiral Hollo- 
way is recognized as the foremost leader 
in the field of naval officers prepared- 
ness. The famous NROTC program was 
created by his genius. It is now a part 
of 52 colleges and universities through- 
out the land. 

He is a past Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. He now directs the 
destinies of the whole worldwide naval 
personnel program. His words of wis- 
dom are most fitting to the Naval Acad- 
emy graduate. His great service to his 
Nation in time of peace and war qualify 
him for this delightful and sacred task. 
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Future generations, as well as con- 
temporary Americans, should partake of 
his counsel. Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the place 
for his address. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS OF Vice ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, 
In., Untrep States Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, FOR THE BACCALAUREATE AD- 
DRESS TO THE CLASS oF 1957, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD., JUNE 2, 
1957 
Admiral Smedberg, class of 1957, distin- 

guished guests, and midshipmen of the 

Brigade, it is an honor and a challenge to be 

asked to speak to you young gentlemen on 

the eve of your graduation. It is a challenge 
to say something significant, something help- 
ful, and perhaps even something you may 
hold memorable of a most important time in 
your careers. And as I face you, my heart 
warms with the memory of our last meeting, 

Class of 57, just before last Christmas in 

Mahan Hall. 

At first thought, it may seem strange that 
a naval officer—a sailorman—is delivering 
the baccalaureate. The occasion is usually 
reserved for our respected and devoted clergy. 
But upon reflection, it may not be so strange 
atfer all—it can possibly be at once pertinent 
and significant. 

When I talked to you last December, you 
may remember I remarked that the naval 
profession, and the profession of arms, is 
very close to that of the clergy. Like theirs, 
a career in the Navy is one of service to God, 
to country, and to our fellowmen. It is a 
life of self-discipline, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice. It is a life of devotion to a worthy 
and lasting cause; the preservation of peace 
and God's way on earth. 

I repeat what I told you then: your serv- 
ice as an officer in the Armed Forces of our 
country is essential to the well-being, to the 
integrity, yes, to the ultimate existence of 
our country, and our way of life. I know of 
no more enriching or rewarding career for a 
young man to advance through than that. 

Men of the sea are traditionally close to 
nature, to the wonders of God's earth and 
His universe. In his ship, the sailor rides 
the swelling storm: he sees the massive seas, 
he sees calm waters. He watches the star- 
strewn skies; he rises to many dawns to cal- 
culate his ship's position using the faint 
lights of the stars whose precise movements 
across the vastness of time and in the im- 
mensity of our outer space are predictable 
and measurable to a microsecond. 

The sallor—the soldier—the airman—all 
see God in all His power and all His handi- 
work; and he comes ‘to know that such a 
universe did not just happen, but is under 
the guidance of a Supreme Being. 

And in the fulfillment of his life’s mis- 
sion, the naval officer cannot but be moved 
by the words in that lovely prayer for the 
Navy which so reflect the beauteous golden 
age of our language— 

“That they might be a safeguard unto 
the United States of America, and a security 
for such as pass on seas upon their lawful 
occasions.” 

As never before, our Navy is a guarantee 
for freedom and an instrument for deter- 
ring war so that free men everywhere may 
serve their God in peace and quiet. 

The officer’ corps is responsible for the 
wel-being and the moral guidance of the 
young men who are entrusted to our care. 
The average age of our bluejackets is only 
23. Thousands of them are still in their 
teens and away from the influence of home, 
school, and church for the first time of their 
lives. Each year, some hundred thousand 
complete their naval service and return 
home. 

It is your responsibility to set the example 
of good conduct, of reverence and loyalty, 
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of faith and confidence, in your commis- 
sioned careers, 

In all this, faith is our sure fouridation. 

Faith is the essence of our lives. We all 
have faith in God and in His supreme di- 
rection. We must have—yes—we must, 
from day to day—practice faith—not only 
as a tenet of our religion, but as a militant, 
willful, overriding force in our career at arms. 

And in the practice of this militant faith 
in our noble cloth, by no means the least 
important is the affirmative, the positive, the 
enthusiastic. A willing heart is golden. 

Nothing is more disruptive than the com- 
plainer, the grumbler, the condenmer o 
some vague, carelessly conceived “they.” 
Remember the old saying in the Navy— 
we are they. 

Not that we should be blind to error 
rather, when we think wrongs or errors ex- 
ist—gather facts, and marshal objective 
measures through responsible channels- 
And here too, in so doing, let us pray for 
a due amount of modesty and humility— 
so becoming to all of us regardless of age 
but particularly appropriate and helpful as 
wisdom and judgment commence initially 
to accrue to us. 

Have faith in our service, our institu- 
tions, our leadership. There is no finer 
form of loyalty than a subtle, yet neverthe- 
less outward manifestation of faith in our 
seniors who precede us. 

The good destroyer captain, the disciplined 
and steady man at the diving controls in 
the submarine, the jet pilot in flight formå- 
tion following his leader, all practice faith 
in its purest form in everything they do, 
every order they obey, every direction they 
give. Make this faith, this confidence and 
loyalty, a part of your day-to-day life, as 
you would in battle. ? 

We have all observed how effectively the 
competent, yes, that is essential too, and 
the enthusiastic and sanguine leader, brings 
his people to play far over their heads, and 
has a taut yet happy ship, or troop, oF 
squadron. 

When you graduate next Friday, you re- 
ceive not 1, but 2 commissions, the 
visible, palpable commission of your rank. 
and a second, but invisible commission, as 
a servant of God and country. This beauti- 
ful thought shines forth in the famous 
window you know so well in the chapel 
where a new ensign reads his first com- 
mission. In the background, the Stars and 
Stripes lifts on a swelling breeze; opposite 
is the white-garbed figure of Christ, in 4 
beautiful gesture, lifting His right hand a5 
if to delegate mission and responsibility to 
the young officer in the foreground. 

Your graduation from Annapolis repre- 
sents many things. It has a deeper signifi- 
cance than the mere act of graduation and 
the commencement, or I should say, for 
most of you, the continuation of a career be- 
gun some 4 years ago when you were ap- 
pointed a Midshipman, United States Navy. 
a historic and purposeful rank. It means 
the degree of bachelor of science. It means 
the beginning of fascinating new duties, of 
ever-broadening responsibilities in inter- 
esting places, and participation in parlous 
and history-making events. It means the 
farflung deployment, in our country's serv- 
ice, of a group of men who never again will 
be able to completely assemble. But to all, 
it means the acceptance of these commissions 
of high service to God and country. 

For those of you who are to continue in 
the Navy, I admit, as a sailorman of 1918 
graduation vintage, to some envy. I can 
think of no more thrilling time in which to 
graduate. The Navy is alive with oppor- 
tunities, with challenge, with interest, with 
future. You will join, and contribute to, 
the greatest revolution in the history of 
naval development, 
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Tt is not far afield to say that the class of 
1957 has a rendezvous with history in the 
Making. 


The years ahead are bright with prom- 
ne —promise in spectacular developments 
With promise in opportunity for enterprise 
and initiative—with promise in dedication 
and devotion in facing and overcoming hard- 

PS that strengthen us. 

OU are to live in a dangerous and turbu- 
lent period of history. Your lives will be 
charged with the continuing struggle for 

om and peace, during a long period of 
tension, and in a time when readiness, eter- 

Viligance, and strength are the free 
World's best protection. 

d as with all men who venture and ac- 
complish, your future will include a share 
ot trouble, sorrow and adversity. These, too, 
are an inseparable part of the fabric of the 
future, 

Your future in the Navy, and in the other 

to which some of you go, is in your 
ya hands. You will shape your own career, 

Ou will determine whether or not you have 
§ Useful, productive, and happy service life. 

Sure as life goes on, your contributions 

be a measure of your competénce, your 
energy, your integrity, and your faith. 

You leave Annapolis with at least 3 of the 
S Dasic ingredients for happiness and suc- 


First of all, you have time—not too much, 
but suficient, with hard work, to meet the 
umerable challenges that are yours; time 
to better the conditions about you; time to 
your part to preserve the peace and se- 
ty of our country. 

N nd, you have unlimited opportunity. 
ever in the history of the Navy have there 
80 many. Never has seapower been so 

important to this great Republic. 
is , you have knowledge. Each of you 

Completing 4 exacting years which leave 

Pon you the indelible mark of an Annapolis 
Staduate. Your diploma is evidence of in- 

tion in a way of life of profound 
l and spiritual connotations, and of the 

P-rooted and proven education in which 
You have successfully attained, within these 
Gray walls on the Severn. 

But these three ingredients—time, oppor- 
tunity, and education—important though 
hey be, are of small value unless you have 
the fourth—faith. Faith in God—faith in 

ur calling and your cloth—faith in your 
®eniors, your juniors, your coordinates—this 

a most important ingredient in the life of 
any naval officer. These are the foundation 
Of a successful career. And likewise, these 
are essentials to a useful and rewarding life. 

Now I know that faith is not something 
Which one can pick up and carry out of 

croft Hall, or from this new fieldhouse 
like a book or a diploma. It is not something 
tt t can be suddenly conjured to reality. 

faith is not a part of your life already, 
leave room for it. Faith will grow from with- 
slowly. perhaps haltingly, and with 
struggle. 

In my youth there was a time when lack 
Sf faith was fashionable. But two world 
Wars and many smaller ones have proved its 
SUpreme value to me and to many other 
sailors, 

To have faith, or not to have it, is the 

endent, the eternal decision . that 
Comes in every age to every person. It will 
also be yours. 
„ But like Emerson, you will come to say, 

All I. have seen teaches me to trust the 
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Creator for all I have not seen.” And like 
Lincoln referring to the Bible, “Take all of 
this Book upon reason that you can, and 
the balance upon faith, and you will live 
and die a better man.” 

Faith will strengthen you in times of peril 
and decision. Unless a man has faith, trou- 
ble and tribulation can leave him bitter, 
frustrated, and adrift, With faith, your life 
will be meaningful, happy, and productive. 
Faith will enrich your life. It will bring 
you prepared, to the moments of great deci- 
sion. 

This was Robert Browning’s meaning in 
Rabbi Ben Ezra when he wrote: 


“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe!” 


To John Bunyan, tribulation was the 
blindness of his daughter and his long con- 
finement in prison. He spent 12 years in 
Bedford jail writing his masterpiece Pil- 
grim's Progress, which has the greatest 
translation into foreign languages of any 
book in the world except the Bible. Milton’s 
chastening was his blindness. 

These and many other examples prove that 
with faith, great works are accomplished. 

As you leave Annapolis, take with your 
three ingredients this all important one of 
faith: Faith in your brothers in arms and 
yourself, faith in your service, your country 
and its future, and faith in God. 

George Santayana wrote, and one of his 
greatest lectures at Harvard consisted solely 
of repeating: 


“O world, thou choosest not the better part. 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul's invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is the torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Until the thinking of the thought divine.” 


My dear young friends, may you go forward 
from Annapolis in this faith. 
Thank you very much, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ts 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches In pamphlet form. 


_ CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


* 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Gen. George C. Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pennsylvania are proud of our United 
States statesman, soldier, and friend, 

n. George C. Marshall, and his good 
Wife and helpmate, Mrs. Marshall. 

As a Congressman from western Penn- 
Sylvania, it a pleasure to claim General 

hall as a famous world citizen who 
spent his early youth among our hills 
and valleys of western Pennsylvania. 

We salute General and Mrs. Marshall 
and wish them well on the 10th anniver- 
Sary of the Marshall plan that has suc- 
deeded beyond our best hopes, and has 

n a keystone in the security and prog- 
of all nations and peoples of the 
sse world. We are deeply grateful to 
[From the New York Times of June 6, 1957] 

ALL Is HONORED ON 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
or Ai PLAN 

Wasurncron, June 5.—President Eisen- 
however joined in tribute today to his old 


al General of the Army George C. Mar- 


ll. In a ceremony at Blair-Lee House, 
General Marshall was honored on the 10th 
versary of the address that set forth 
Marshall plan for assisting war-torn 
pe. Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambas- 
®ador, gave General Marshall a silver medal 
Struck by the Organization for European 
momic Cooperation. Herve Alphand, 
French Ambassador, gave him a tapestry in 
e name of the French people, and pre- 
Sented a clock to Mrs. Marshall. The Presi- 
dent went to Blair-Lee House after his 
ing news conference. He shook hands 
With General Marshall and his wife and dis- 
the weather as they posed for photo- 
Fraphs. The Marshalls had driven 40 miles 
the rain from Leesburg, Va., where they 
Uve in retirement. 
READ DURING CEREMONY 

The President departed after the pictures, 
leaving a letter of tribute. It was read in 
the ceremony by Wiley T. Buchanan, State 

Partment Chief of Protocol. 

The letter declared that the address by 

neral Marshall, then Secretary of State, 

d prevented economic and political chaos 

Western Europe. 

“That this tragedy was averted is due in 
large measure to the bold and imaginative 
Undertaking which you proposed and which 
Mghtfully bears your name,“ the President 
Wrote, 

At Harvard's commencement exercises 10 
Years ago, General Marshall said the United 
States would aid those European countries 

t were ready to make a common effort 
to rebuild their economies. 

Out of this proposal came a $12-billion- 
ald program 1 3% 
Credited with having restored’ economic 

alth to free Europe. 


years, which was ` 
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The 17-member Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation was formed in 
1948 to put the Marshall plan into effect, 
and still functions. 

Peter Thorneycroft of Britain, chairman 
of the Organization's council, said the 1947 
speech gave sudden hope and encourage- 
ment to the peoples of Europe. 

Sir Harold told the general: 

“You made it clear that, if the nations of 
Europe got together and worked together 
for their own salvation, American aid would 
be forthcoming. Your inspired speech was 
destined to set in train an unforseeably 
rapid recovery in Burope.“ 

Ambassador Alphand observed that with- 
out the Marshall plan, the OEEC and Eu- 
rope's coal and steel community “would not 
have been born.” 

“Without your plan,” he told the gen- 
eral, “there would have been no hope for a 
united Europe, a common market * * * or 
a free trade area.” 

General Marshall, who is 76 years old, re- 
ceived the tributes standing erect, arms at 
his side, as a soldier at attention, 

“I came here today in a very real humility 
to receive this expression of your apprecia- 
tion for the attitude of the American peo- 
ple toward Europe at the close of World War 
II.“ he said. 

“I think what happened—and it is very 
much reflected by what has just beenesaid— 
served as an example for the succeeding years 
when we were still troubled by the evil cor- 
rosion that was on us and continues on us 
today.“ . 

He voiced confidence that the Western 
World “in the end will triumph.” 

The medal bears the inscription, “Salus 
Europae: Pax terra marique parta." This 
means “The salvation of Europe: Peace by 
land and sea.“ 

Later, at the German Embassy, General 
Marshall received a tribute from Dr. Hans 
Bluecher, deputy to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, 

Every German realizes how much vision 
and courage were needed to make the great 
United States see in a united Burope one of 
the necessary elements of the building of 
& progressive world,” Dr. Bluecher said. 

COMMON EFFORT HAILED 

Lonpon, June 5—Peter Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, paid tribute 
tonight to General Marshall and the late 
Ernest Bevin, Laborite Foreign Secretary, in 
a broadcast commemorating the anniversary 
of the Marshall plan. 

General Marshall's words inspired the Eu- 
ropean countries with new hope, he said, 
“This struck an answering chord in a great 
British Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin. Eu- 
rope was brought together in a common ef- 
fort which is still going on today.” 

DENMARK IN TRIBUTE 


> COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, June 5.—The an- 
niversary of the Marshall plan was commem- 
orated in Denmark in a radio speech tonight 
by Jens Otto Krag, Minister of Foreign 
Economy. 

He recalled that Denmark received $355 
million from the plan's inception until the 
summer of 1953, when she told the United 
States she did not expect further aid. 

j ITALY IS GRATEFUL 

Rome, June 5.—Giuseppi Pella, Foreign 

Minister, , voiced Italy's gratitude to the 


United States today for Its Marshall plan 
help. 

Without it, he said, post-war reconstruc 
tion would have been slower and more difi- 
cult. Europe and America have a long road 
to go together, he declared. 


[From the Washington Post of June 6, 1957] 


MARSHALL PLAN APPRAISAL 50 Years’ Work 
IN 10 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

Paris, June 5.—If you remind a European 
that it has been 10 years since Gen. George 
C. Marshall made his famous speech at Har- 
vard he is apt to say, “Good God—is it only 
10 years?” 

The changes in Europe since June 1947, 
have been of the kind that would normally 
have taken 50 years. To anyone who saw 
Western Europe in that tragic spring and 
who revisits it today it is a different world. 

German civillans were grubbing in fields 
for food and fuel while the general was 
speaking at Cambridge. 

The French and Italians were living on 
emergency food shipments from the United 
States. The British were staggering through 
an economic crisis that was harder in some 
ways than the war years themselves for 
there seemed to be no victory in sight, no 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

The four horsemen whom Marshall called 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos 
were riding high through Europe and wher- 
ever they rode, except perhaps in Britain 
and Scandinavia, communism was rising to 
take advantage of the people's misbry. 

ONLY A MEMORY 


Today all this {s only an evil memory. 
Western Europe's industries last year pro- 
duced 74 percent more than before the war. 
Its farms grew 30 percent more, its ex- 
ports shot up to 84 percent more, and its 
internal trade was almost twice as much in 
quantity. 

There no longer is such a thing as the 
Western European economic problem. It has 
become a series of problems of individual 
countries coping not with poverty but with 
prosperity, Most of the so-called 
plan countries have shortages of labor; all 
the industrialized countries at least are put- 
ting more into development plans for the 
future than their present economies could 
sustain. 

Without the spark of General Marshall's 
speech and without the $13 billion America 
pumped in during the first 4 years Euro- 
peans could not have achieved their astound- 
ing recovery of today—and they know it. 

OTHER PART OF STORY 

But trade and economics are only part of 
the story. When Marshall spoke at Harvard 
he did not use a single statistic. Instead 
he pictured the situation in human terms 
and went on to propose a revolutionary pro- 
cedure for curing it, This was his sugges- 
tion that Europeans themselves get together 
to determine what they could do for them- 
selves and what they would need from the 
outside. Western European governments 
picked up the ball and ran with it—and they 
are still running with it 10 years later. 

Their first response resulted in the crea- 
tion of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in which officials were 
not French, German, Italian or Dutch but 
European. The United States had hoped 
for more: it hoped that an integrated 
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Europe would be built into the work of re- 
building the continent. Yet the impetus 
of 1947 did not die, and since the ending 
of the original Marshall plan in 1952 West- 
ern Europe has sprouted a whole flower gar- 
der of supranational organizations in spe- 
cial fields. The Coal and Stee] Community, 
for example, leaped over frontiers and re- 
shaped the heavy industries of 6 countries 
as if they were 1. NATO in the military 
field, and soon Euratom in the atomic and 
the common market in the field of trade— 
all these are steps in the course which Mar- 
shall and his helpers charted 10 years ago, 
ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION 


The plan that grew out of Marshall's 
speech contributed one other idea that 
should be remembered today, This was the 
novel use of counterpart funds—that 1s, 
provision that every country getting grants 
from the United States should put up 
equivalent amount in its own currency for 
its own uses, Economists may frown at 
some results of these vast accumulations of 
local currencies. Some countries like France 
and Italy used them to speed their recon- 
struction from war, Britain used counter- 
part sterling to reduce its national debt. In 
retrospect, what matters now is not so much 
the uses of these billions of lire, francs, 
marks, but the fact that Europeans raised 
these sums themselves and so took a major 
share in their own recovery. 


MISTAKES WERE MADE 


Mistakes, of course, were made in the Mar- 
shall plan, and Europe will pay heavily for 
them. You can hear Germans and Italians 
say today that too much was poured in at the 
top, with the result that big industries are 
bigger and politically more powerful than in 
Nazi and Fascist days. 

In addition Marshall planners made a basic 
error of treating underdeveloped Turkey and 
Greece in much the same way they handled 
industrialized societies of the Atlantic coast. 
‘These countries would be better off today if 
there had been greater emphasis on agri- 
culture, 

COMPARE If WITH 1931 

But few Europeans today will throw stones 
at the Marshall plan or its architects, begin- 
ning with the general himself. We now are 
12 years from the end of World War II. One 
measure of how far Europe has come is a 
comparison with its condition 12 years after 
the World War I armistice—say, at beginning 
of 1931, At that time the Nazis were on the 
march throughout Germany, Fascists were 
firmly in control of Italy, Britain and France 
were struggling with worldwide economic de- 
pression. All Europe had begun the stam- 
pede to the shelter of protective tariffs and 
other devices of self-sufficiency that proved 
to be no shelter at all. 

Not one European country, no even Italy, 
for all of Mussolini’s bombast, had any faith 
in its future. Today every Marshall plan 
country believes in itself in spite of the tragic 
division of the Continent and the shadow of 
atomic war, 


— 


From the Washington Post of June 6, 1957] 
FREE EUROPE HONORS MARSHALL ON 10TH 
BRTHRDAT or His PLAN 
(By Jean White) 

A soldier-statesman-gentleman came up 
from his Leesburg, Va., country home and 
retirement yesterday to receive the thanks 
of the free world. 

Gen. George Catlett Marshall, who made 
n speech heard around the world 10 years 
ago yesterday to give hope to war-shattered 
Europe, was honored both here and in West- 
ern Europe. 7 

Despite a streaming downpour, President 
Eisenhower made an unscheduled trip across 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Blair-Lee House to 
join in the tribute to Marshall on the 10th 
anniversary of his Harvard University speech 
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launching the Marshall self-help plan for 
European recovery. 

At the simple ceremonies at Blair-Lee 
House, General Marshall received a silver 
medal struck in his honor by the 17-nation 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, the agency born with the Marshall 
plan. Around the figure of the Goddess of 
Peace burning arms, the face of the medal 
bears a Latin Inscription meaning: “Salva- 
tion of Europe—peace on land and sea.” 

Mr. Eisenhower went to Blair-Lee House 
by auto immediately after his news confer- 
ence and shook hands warmly with the man 
who was his World War II boss as Army 
Chief of Staff. 

As he walked into the drawing room with 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, the President’s eye 
was caught by a portrait of Marshall, as the 
5-star general, near the fireplace. 

“Oh, in uniform," the President said to the 
Marshalls, “Now I've never seen that be- 
fore,” and he pulled out his brown-rimmed 
spectacles for a closer look at the portrait 
by Thomas E. Stephens. 

Then, like two country squires, the Presi- 
dent and General Marshall discussed weather 
in their parts of the country. 

After asking about the weather down in 
Leesburg, Mr. Eisenhower observed: “I've 
been looking for some rain. I hope we are 
getting some at Gettysburg.“ 

Before returning to the White House, the 
President turned to General Marshal! to say 
he had wanted to come back to salute his 
“old Chief.” 

He left the more formal words in a letter 
of praise to be read by Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., 
State Department Chief of Protocol. In his 
letter, Mr. Eisenhower praised General Mar- 
shall for the “bold and imaginative under- 
taking” that helped avert tragedy when “the 
fate of all Western civilization hung in the 
balance.” 

General Marshall, a distinguished figure at 
76, stood with an old soldier's stiff erectness 
during the brief ceremony. 

He wore a dark blue suit with the sport- 
ing touch of a tattersall checked vest. 

He received the tributes “in very real 
humility.” 

I was fortunate to be in the position to 
represent the attitude of the American people 
at this fateful moment of chaos in the world,” 
he said in his quiet voice, 

“I think what happened,” the general went- 
on to observe, “and it is very much reflected 
by what has just been said, might possibly 
set an example for the succeeding years when 
we are still troubled by the evil corrosion that 
was upon us and continues today.” 

Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador to 
the United States, presented the silver medal 
to General Marshall for the OEEC. 

Marshall's name, he said, will go down In 
history not only as a great military leader 
and the architect of European economic re- 
covery, but also as the founder of European 
economic cooperation. 

French Ambassador Herve Alphand gave 
the Marshalls a tapestry and antique clock 
purchased with money raised by popular sub- 
scription in France. 

“After 10 years,” Alphand said In a deeply 
felt tribute, “we don't forget * *,” and he 
went on to list the Marshall plan's part in 
restoring economic vigor, stopping commu- 
nism, and breaking the way for the European 
Coal and Steel Community, Euraton, a com- 
mon market and free-trade area, 

Overseas many of Europe's leading states- 
men issued tributes to Marshall as he was 
honored here. Two plaques were unveiled 
in his honor at OEEC headquarters in Paris. 

From Blair House, General Marshall went 
to the German Embassy for another tribute. 

Then the former Army Chief of Staff, Sec- 
retary of State, and Secretary of Defense—the 
soldier-statesman-gentleman—headed back 
for his Leesburg home and retirement after 
a rare visit to the Nation's Capital. 


June 7 
A Single Chief of Staff . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr, RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel compelled to express some thoughts 
which are the result of my deep concern 
at this time. A-reader of the press will 
note that in recent weeks there has been 
a resurgence of the long-extant move- 
ment to foist upon our country a su- 
preme general staff ruled over by a single 
chief of staff in complete dominance and 
control of our military forces, policy, and 
organization, 

A glance at congressional history re- 
veals that this proposal has been pushed 
with vigor and force many times in the 
past 75 years. Congress, in committee 
and as a whole, has repeatedly and in 
great detail examined the philosophy 
and functioning of this method of mili- 
tary control, developed by and adop 
from the Prussian system. The pur- 
ported advantages have been aired and 
investigated and it has been concluded 
by our predecessors, in each and every 
instance, that advantages did not exist. 
As a matter of fact, the conclusion has 
been that monumental disadvantages 
and dangers would exist if a supreme 
general staff-single chief of staff was 
authorized. This repeated rejection bY 
Congress of the system that led the 
Prussian-German people to disastrous 
defeat twice within 30 years is an ex- 
ample of the astuteness and soundness 
our congressional-legislative process. 
have no fear that examination of this 
present proposal under objective condi- 
tions will once again result in its com- 
plete and unqualified rejection. 

There is one area of this matter that I 
believe deserves special mention in the 
light of today’s thinking and current 
conditions. The shield behind which 
the present sponsors and advocates 
this single chief of staff scheme advance 
is the shield of economy. This, inci- 
dentally, indicates the clever manner in 
which this proposition is being pro- 
moted. All of us are vitally and sincerely 
interested in the question of Government 
expenditures and economy. Adoption of 
this system, from a military and national 
policy standpoint, would be inviting; ves, 
almost assuring, a debilitation of our 
military power and effectiveness. Leav- 
ing that aside for the moment, however, 
I would like to examine the economy 
claim we read so much about these days. 

Our best yardstick, it would seem, to 
measure organizational efficiency 
found in the business-industrial systems 
of our country. These organizations are 
continually subjected to the test of prac 
tical application and if they fail they dis- 
appear. Competition provides the test. 
Our industrial and business leaders © 
today are agreed that the greatest eff- 
ciency is developed by a decentralized 
organization. The more successful busi- 
ness enterprises have found that decen- 
tralization increases efficiency and econ- 
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omy, and thus builds a stronger and 
Sounder organization. Whereas 50 years 
880 the single industrial emperor dom- 

ted the business scene, this strong 
Man has today virtually disappeared— 
the victim of progress and efficient or- 
ganization. ; 

To adopt a single Chief of Staff—com- 
Pletely unified military organization 
Would be to follow a path of retrogres- 
Sion and to saddle ourselves with a sys- 

proven to be uneconomical, as well 
as inefficient. True, we are dealing with 
Military, not business, organization. 
But every indication is that it would be 
Just as uneconomical in its military ap- 
plication as in business. This was 
Pointed out by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
Son, as quoted in the New York Times of 

ay 17, where it was stated: 

Secretary Wilson said he had been trying 
to “overcome the handicap of bigness” for 

years as president of General Motors. He 
Said neither money nor paperwork would be 


Saved by putting the services all together in 
one big pot,” 


The handicap of bigness that Secre- 
ary Wilson mentioned as a great prob- 
lem at General Motors would be dwarfed 
by the handicap imposed by merging the 
Services into one gigantic combine. Sup- 
you take the assets of General 
Motors, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, United States Steel, Standard 
il Company of the United States, Du 
Pont, and General Electric as a starter 
or comparison. Add to them the as- 
Sets of more than 30 of the other leading 
Corporations of the country. The result- 
g combination in business size, and 
complexity, would be less than half of 
e aggregate if the 3 military depart- 
Ments’ assets were lumped into one pot. 
Any man who seriously claimed that 
it would be good business management 
Merge some 40 of the largest business 
Concerns of the country into one gigantic 
would be a candidate for mental 
examination. 

Furthermore, no matter how econom- 

' ical, the security and safety of the United 
States, as well us its traditional constitu- 
tional civilian control of the military, 
Would prevent adoption of the supreme 
rey staff-single chief of staff con- 

Pt. 

In addition to the searching congres- 
sional inquiry in this field, the question 
Was the subject of much attentien by the 
Hoover Commission. This organization, 
dedicated without question to efficiency 
and economy, rejected on all counts the 
Supreme general staf organization. 

The present organization, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, provides us with the saf- 
€st and surest method of advising on and 
Carrying out our national policy. The 
Victory of our Nation in two World Wars, 
When contrasted with the utter failure 
of the German supreme high command 
is ample evidence of the efficiency of this 
type system. 

The JCS organization has been re- 
Peatedly examined in Congress and in 
each instance determined to be the best 
and soundest organizational form avail- 

Able. The Hoover Commission Task 

rce Committee on National Security 
Concluded that there should be no 
Change in our organization of military 
direction. 
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In dealing with this, the Task Force 
Report of the Hoover Commission con- 
cluded: 

There has been much loose criticism of the 
war efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
constituting command by committee; yet 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that in 
the field of grand strategy a meeting of 
several minds is far safer—and in the end 
more sound—than the dictates of one. The 
responsibilities for strategic planning and 
the conduct of war are soundly placed by 
the National Security Act upon the shoul- 
ders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in 
turn, are under the authority, and subject 
to the control of, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. There should be no 
change in this concept. 


The fallacious cloak of economy and 
efficiency once again has been wrapped 
around the single chief-of-staff idea in 
an effort to make it more acceptable to 
the people of the United States. Re- 
gardless of what form it takes or what 
cover it has, this concept can spell 
naught else but trouble and disaster for 
the United States. It would not be a 
panacea, it would be an anathema—on 
our way of life and our constitutional 
form of government. I would not cry 
“Wolf” or “Beware of the man on horse- 
back.” But any man worth his salt and 
placed in the position of Chief of the Su- 
preme General Staff, or whatever it 
might be denominated, would naturally 
and automatically acquire powers far 
beyond those envisaged by the Consti- 
tution. This era of total war would 
make this system intolerable to everyone 
in our country, however he may be en- 
gaged, without practical exception, for 
its impact would be felt and borne by all. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take just a moment or two to 
comment on the results of the meeting 
of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of Tuesday, May 28. 
At that time the full committee con- 
sidered the bill which would admit 
Alaska into the Union. The Subcom- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs had, a short time prior to the afore- 
said meeting, voted out the statehood 
bill, after having conducted hearings 
and having considered innumerable 
amendments since the legislation was 
first taken up on March 11, at the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Of the amendments that were 
adopted by the subcommittee, four 
principal amendments were considered 
separately by the full committee for 
adoption or rejection. First of all, an 


amendment providing that an election 


be held in Alaska to determine whether 


the duly qualified electors wished to 


have their Territory become a State, 
before it could legally become such 
even though Congress had favorably 
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passed the legislation, was rejected by 
the committee. I felt that the people of 
Alaska had expressed their wishes on 
this matter previously; directly, in a 
referendum on the question in 1943, 
and indirectly, by approving the pro- 
posed Alaskan constitution drafted at 
a 75-day session commencing on No- 
vember 8, at a constitutional conven- 
tion formed pursuant to a law enacted 
by the 1955 territorial legislature. It 
is interesting to note that the Gover- 
nor-designate of Alaska, Mike Stepo- 
vich, of Fairbanks, Alaska, indicated by 
telegram to the Interior Committee that 
while he would accede to the wishes of 
the Congress on this matter, he felt, 
as I have stated, that thé foregoing was 
an indication of the feelings of the 
Alaskan people on this subject plus the 
further fact that a further referendum 
would be an unnecessary expense. 
The second amendment considered by 
the committee was a proposal which 
would have delayed for 5 years after 
Alaska finally became a State, the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over the fish and wild- 
life resources to the new State. This 
amendment, which was rejected by a 
17-14 vote, means that the bill as it now 
stands, if enacted into law, would trans- 
fer these resources from the control of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the new State of Alaska. 
What this will mean to Alaska can be 
shown by simply referring to the 1956 
Annual Report of the Governor of 
Alaska, where, on page 1, it is stated: 
Alaska's economic condition was generally 
good and did not change materially during 
the year. Total production from Alaska's 
natural resources totaled $131 million, Of 
this, $69.7 million was from the fisheries. 


The third and fourth amendments, 
which were also considered separately by 
the committee, included a proposal by 
Delegate BARTLETT, of Alaska, to substi- 
tute language so as to require any Federal 
agency to obtain congressional approval 
before taking over 5,000 acres or more of 
public land for its use during the first 5 
years of statehood, and a proposal for 
retention in the Federal Maritime Board 
of its exclusive jurisdiction over common 
carriers engaged in transportation by 
water between any ports in the new- 
State of Alaska, and between any port 


in Alaska and other ports in the United 


States, its Territories, or possessions, 
While a somewhat similar bill to the sub- 
stitute language proposed by Delegate 
BARTLETT, in respect to the maximum 
amount of public-land withdrawals with- 
out congressional approval is pending 
before the House Interior Committee, the 
proposal to substitute was also rejected 
by the full committee as was the final 
amendment. 

The full committee then adopted the 
rest of the amendments contained in the 
bill before it and proceeded to vote out 
the statehood bill by a vote of 24 to 6. 
As a firm believer in statehood for Alas- 
ka and Hawaii, I was happy to see that 11 
of the 13 Republicans who voted on the 
bill and 13 of the 17 Democrats, voted in 
favor of the legislation. It is this kind 
of bipartisan proceeding that will be nec- 
essary for the passage of this statehood 
legislation. I sincerely hope that it wil 
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be demonstrated when the House of 
Representatives votes on this important 
measure. 


he climbed to the top of Mt. McKinley in 
1906. 

It is considered an important aspect be- 
cause it would shed light on Dr. Cook's 
credibliity—and because it may be more 
easy to proye or disprove than his claim that 
he reached the Pole, 

CONQUERED GLACIER IN 8 DAYS 


Mrs. Vetter said a new expedition may at- 
tempt the climb this year over the same 
route that Dr. Cook says he took, That 
is the route that Bradford Washburn, di- 
rector of Boston's Museum of Science, says 
is impossible because of impassable crevasses, 

Dr. Cook said he ascended the mountain 
by the Ruth Glacier route in 8 days. The 
record time up the mountain on the con- 
ventional route is 21 days. 

A four-man expedition led by Walter Gon- 
nason, Seattle explorer, tried to make the 
climb up the 20,300-foot mountain by the 
Ruth Glacier route last summer, but had to 
turn back at the 11,500-foot level because of 
bad weather. 

Mrs. Vetter is sure that another expedi- 
tion will make the Ruth Glacier climb even- 
tually and prove her father’s account, thus 
strengthening his claim to the discovery of 
the North Pole. 


North Pole Discovery Remains in Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook devoted many years of his 
life to the exploration of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. He enjoyed a bril- 
liant career in this field. 

His claim to have reached the North 
Pole on or about April 21, 1908, aroused 
worldwide controversy. There remains 
considerable doubt as to whether Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook or Adm. Robert E. 
Peary was the first person to reach the 
North Pole. 

Tam inserting an article from the Buf- 
falo Evening News, of May 1, 1957, in 
which Dr. Silvio Zavatti, an Italian ex- 
pert, states his confidence in the claims 
of Dr. Cook and urges a restudy of the 
claims made by both Dr. Cook and Ad- 
miral Peary concerning the discovery of 
the North Pole. 

The article follows: 

Coox’s CLAIM oF FINDING POLE WINS GEOG- 
RAPHER'S SUPPORT—ITALIAN EXPERT URGES 
Screntists To Restupy BUFFALO EXPLORERS 
ADVENTURE 49 Years Aco 
The long-disputed claim of the late Dr. 

Frederick A. Cook that he was the first man 

to reach the North Pole is receiving powerful 

support from a well-known Italian geog- 

Tapher. 

Writing in the Journal of the Italian Geo- 
graphical Society, Dr. Silvio Zavatti, director 
of Italy's Polar Institute, declared without 
reservation that Dr. Cook should be acknowl- 
edged as the discoverer of the Pole. 

Dr. Cook, a resident of the area in the 
1930’s and the father of Mrs, Helene Cook 
Vetter, 12 Oakwood Drive, Harris Hill, de- 
voted the last years of his life to stressing 
his claim to having been the first man to 
reach the North Pole and the first man to 
reach the top of Mount McKinley in Alaska, 
highest peak on the North American Con- 
tinent. A 

EXPLORER is BURIED IN BUFFALO 

He died in 1940 and is buried in Buffalo. 
Once denounced as the perpetrator of one 
of history's greatest hoaxes, Dr, Cook was 
a national hero briefly in 1909, after he re- 
turned from the Arctic with the claim that 
he reached the pole April 21, 1908, Five short 
days after he announced his discovery, 
Adm. Robert E. Peary announced to the 
world that he had reached the northern cap 
of the world April 6, 1909. 

A committee of scientists, named to evalu- 
ate the rival claims, finally rejected Dr. 
Cook's account and accepted Admiral Peary 
as the North Pole’s discoverer. Dr. Cook 
dropped from public sight, but he never 
gave up the battle for recognition, t 

Noting that this month marks the 49th 
anniversary of Dr. Cook's reported discovery, 
Dr, Zavatti is urging geographic societies to 
renew studies of the records. 

More than 50 leading explorers and scien- 
tists have attested to the creditability of Dr. 
Cook's reports and the book about reaching 
the North Pole with two Eskimo companions. 

An important. aspect of the North Pole 
controversy is Dr. Cook's disputed claim that 


Global Indigestion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 weeks, we have had vividly called 
to our attention several cases involving 
American servicemen charged with 
crimes while serving in the United States 
Armed Forces on the soil of some foreign 
nation. The facts in these cases have 
varied as well as the locale, but the 
basic issue is the same: What is being 
done to protect the constitutional rights 
of our men in service?” 

In view of what has happened in For- 
mosa, Japan, and now in Greece, I be- 
lieve it is high time Congress take a very 
searching look at our farflung bases 
throughout the world, and ask ourselves 
whether the price we are paying in dol- 
lars, and more important, in the lifeblood 
and constitutional rights of our young 
men in uniform, is worth what we are 
getting in return. 

The following excellent editorial from 
the Wheeling Intelligencer for May 28, 
1957, asks a very pointed question which 
has been uppermost in many of our 
minds, “Are our global defenses and 
alliances really built on sand?” 

j GLOBAL INDIGESTION 

It is to be hoped all the fanfare over steps 
taken by Chiang Kai-shek to appease us and 
put down anti-American demonstrations in 
Formosa will not divert American minds 
from the real question raised by this violent 
incident— 

Why does anti-American sentiment exist? 

It is not a question confined to Formosa. 
Tt is almost global in application, It can be 
asked of any country where we have troops 
stationed; of any people with whom we have 
mutual defense arrangements or who are as- 
sociated with us in any way in our foreign 
aid program, 
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It is not of particular importance to us 
that Chiang has discharged a number of mill; 
tary and police officials for taking less than 
prompt and vigorous action to stop last 
week's riots. It is not important that sev- 
eral hundred rioters have been arrested Of 
that the “profound regrets” of the National- 
ist Government have been expressed to the 
United States. 

What is important is why the uprisings 
occurred. Nobody will believe that of it- 
self the clearing of an American soldier in 
an American military court for the killing 
an elleged “peeping Tom” Chinaman was re- 
sponsible for all the violence. It was simply 
the match which set off the powder keg which 
had been spoiling to explode. 

Why is this so? Surely Chiang and his 
Nationalists are no bargain from our point 
of view. Formosa is an embarrassment 
rather than an asset. Keeping Kai-shek and 
his cause and his followers alive not only has 
cost us heavily in material outlay, but eve? 
more heavily in world prestige. Practically 
every other country has deserted the cause 
of Nationalist China, Why, then, are these 
people so resentful? Don't they want to be 
“saved"? 

Growing tension in Japan furnishes add! 
tional evidence of ill feeling toward us on 
the part of people we have tried to help and 
from whom we had come to expect at least 
friendship. Controversy over the case of un 
American soldier accused of manslaughter in 
the death of a Japanese woman killed on * 
rifle range is an evidence of this. Japanese 
authorities insist they have jurisdiction 
try the man. The United States Far East 
Command, after agreeing originally to this 
procedure, has withdrawn the order under 
Defense Department instructions pending 
further investigation, 


The incident is not important enough of 


itself! to explain all of this uproar, There 
had to be a backlog of bad feeling behind 
it to produce such a reaction. 

And so it is throughout the farflung scope 
of our mutual defense setup. The British, 
the closest of all our allies, have been critical 
and cool of late. It is becoming pretty clear 
that only necessity ties them to us. The 
French never have been very enthusiastic, 
although our support of them has earned us 
suspicion, and in the Middle East where we 
have offered to go to the defense of any 
people invaded by a Communist offensive, 
there is a disposition to look at the propos!- 
tion with a fishy eye. 

There must be some deep-seated reason for 
all of this which cannot be explained away 
by the assertion that it is the result of Com- 
munist propaganda. It is something more 
basic than that, something we should find 
out about before we build too many hopes on 
the sort of defenses we have set up aroun 
the world. Maybe, if a showdown came, we 
would discover that we have built on sand 
in many quarters. 


Want No Trade With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a letter received from constituents in 


Racine, Wis., who are opposed to any re- 


laxation of trade policies with 
China, This appears to be the prepon- 
derant sentiment in my district on this 
subject. ? 


June 7: 


| 
| 
| 


1957 


The letter follows: 
Juwe 3, 1957. 


The Honorable Lawrence H. SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 

i Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We sincerely trust this one let- 
ter bearing our names will be as effective as 
many separate letters. 

Recently the newspapers have been full of 
news concerning Britain relaxing her control 
in trading with Red China. It is a known 
fact that the United States has “loaned” 
Britain billions of dollars since the Second 
World War. This money has come from the 
little man, the taxpayer. In recent months 
Britain has cut the taxes of her people, while 
the taxes of the citizens of the United States 
dre continuing to rise. It is also a known fact 
that Britain has been unsatisfied with the 
amount of money we have given her. The 
Opening of her doors to Red China's trade ap- 

to be a slap in the face, so to speak, to 
the American people In spite of what we have 
done for this nation. 


This giveaway program on the part of the 
United States and the attitude of the recipi- 
ents appears to be getting out of hand, and 

Our Representative in Washington, we 

Would like you to know our feelings in this 
Matter, 
Yours very truly, 

Harry C. Pierce, Harold Seberg, Varting 
Gregorian, George Piotrowski, Michael 
Gajdos, Richard Nelson, Edward Beth, 
Harold B. Olson, Jr., Richard Giese, 
Charles A. Nixa, Robert D. Powers, Les- 
ter Kiefer, Ralph Diedrich, Allyn J. 
Sorensen, Dick Krause, Victor P. Bru- 
no, Arnold Bertelson, Clarence Carbon- 
nenu, Theodore Ricchio, Sam L. Fio- 
rito, Edward Felbab, William H. 
Copeland, Richard D. Maurer, Richard 
Lonegan, Joseph Basak. 


More Proof of Foreign-Aid Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


to ur. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ould like to call the attention of the 
Ouse to an editorial, published in the 
y 31 issue of the Richmond Times- 
Purbach, under the title More Proof of 
reign-Aid Waste.” 
No Member of the House has more ad- 
S tion than I for the painstaking in- 
estigations and the clear and logical 
poaelusions which have marked the work, 
ere in the House, of the Honorable 
8 RTER HARDY, JR., Representative of the 
€cond Virginia District. The reports of 
è subcommittees of which he is chair- 
Man, both in the Committee on Govern- 
nt Operations and the Committee on 
ed Services, are uniformly excellent. 
Representative Hanpy’s most recent 
Contribution to the cause of more eco- 
ta mical and efficient Government is con- 
8 in the report of the International 
Perations Subcommittee of the Com- 
5 tee on Government Operations. The 
ttached editorial is a fine indication of 
e value of his report: 
MORE Proor oF FOREIGN-AID WASTE 
ne utther convincing evidence, if any were 
eded, of the waste and extravagance in the 
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Federal Government's mutual security pro- 
gram, is contained in the just released re- 
port of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, f 

Representative Porrer HARDY, Jr., of the 
Second Virginia District, is chairman of this 
subcommittee, which offers devastating facts 
concerning mutual security, without a dis- 
senting vote from any of the eight members, 
chosen fróm both parties. 

Glaring weaknesses in this program were 
pointed out by the General Accounting Office 
in 1954, and nothing whatever was done 
about its proposals, the report declares. 
GAO received a brief acknowledgment back 
in 1954, but there was no response when the 
same Office last January pointed out to the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
nonmilitary side of mutual security, that the 
principal deficiencies mentioned more than 
2 years before had not been corrected. 

Mr. Hagpy’s committee also found as 
follows: 

The program offers all kinds of opportuni- 
ties for Juggling funds; there is inadequate 
planning; there is often no assurance that 
the participating country wants the money 
or will provide any part of the total cost; 
reasons for wanting the money are not given 
in adequate detail by ICA; there is an aver- 
age difference of 30 percent between the 
amounts Ulustratively proposed by ICA for 
individual country programs and the 
amounts actually expended; accurate data 
are lacking as to stockpile funds or the pipe- 
line of unshipped commodities; funds to be 
needed for specific programs are reserved for 
contingencies; ICA consistently asks for and 
receives more money than it has ever been 
able to use in the year for which requested, 
the result being that there has been the 
hasty, last-minute obligation of unused 
funds, which precludes their return to the 
‘Treasury, and so on. 

In the face of such a record, the Eisen- 
hower administration is pressing for the 
nearly $4 billion which it claims is the mini- 
mum that must be appropriated for mutual 
security, lest the Nation be endangered. 

Yet the Hardy subcommittee finds the 
most colossal inefficiency and waste in this 
very program, even more than was found by 
a recent Senate subcommittee. 

The recommendations of the Hardy sub- 
committee afford insight into the sort of 
slaphappy financing that has been going on 
Tor years in, Washington in the area of for- 
eign aid. 


Technical Assistance Is No Crash 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we will soon have for consideration 
another so-called foreign aid bill. There 
is one phase of that program which, in 
my opinion, has considerable merit and 
I refer to technical assistance. This 
program was designed originally to serve 
much as our agricultural extension pro- 


gram has served the American farmer. 


only this principle would be applied to 
nations who desired assistance in the 
field of agriculture, health, and sanita- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, as the program has de- 
veloped over the years, technical assist- 
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ance, as originally planned, has been los- 
ing its character and has become in- 
volved as part of a huge giveaway and 
is now mostly economic assistance. 

The administrators of this program 
have too often considered technical as- 
sistance as a crash program, one de- 
signed to bring quick and everlasting 
results, something akin to the spec- 
tacular. 

In 1953 it was my privilege to have 
been a member of a subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which was authorized to visit the Middle 
East and check on the Arab refugee 
problem and also other programs that 
had been set up in that part of the world. 

During our visit to Egypt and specifi- 
cally Cairo the chief of the ICA mission 


‘at that time was anxious to show what 


had been done under his direction and 
he arranged a trip outside of Cairo for 
our inspection. In the automobile in 
which I was riding was the chief of the 
mission and an Egyptian who had sev- 
eral degrees from American universities 
and who had returned to his homeland 
to serve his people. On the way out the 
Egyptian and the American were dis- 
cussing phases of the work and the prog- 
ress being made at that time. I listened 
attentively while these two gentlemen 
talked and finally the chief of the mis- 
sion turned to me and he said, “Congress- 
man, you have been very quiet, We have 
been doing all the talking.” My reply 
was that I had come to look and to listen 
but then I said, “However, I do have a 
question. Your conversation has been 
most interesting. My question is: ‘How 
long do you think it will take to achieve 
its objectives? ” 

Before the American could answer, the 
Egyptian replied quite promptly and vig- 
orously, “Oh, it'll take about 200 years.” 

My American friend and the chief of 
mission was flabbergasted. He turned 
to the Egyptian and said, “Oh, Doctor, 
you don’t mean that.” The doctor re- 
plied, “Well, it'll take at least 100 
years.” 

We are not fooling our foreign 
friends—they are realists. It is time that 
we quit trying to fool the American tax- 
payers. i 

Mr. Speaker, I relate this experience 
solely for the purpose of pointing out that 
a technical assistance program, if or- 
ganized as originally conceived, is a long, 
long time project. It can never be re- 
lated to the so-called crash programs. 


Trial By Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
is Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the 
June 4, 1957, issue of the Roanoke 
World-News concerning the jury trial 
amendment to the civil-rights bill; 


, 


~ 
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TRIAL BY JURY STILL A Scar RIGHT 


The 7-3 vote by which the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee managed to write a jury 
trial amendment into the controversial civil 
rights bill of the Eisenhower administration 
is a heartening development. 

It is an indication of growing fears that 
the Federal court system is overstepping its 
constitutional authority not only in inter- 
preting but in rewriting basic laws. 

It marks an apparent realization by re- 
sponsible people outside the South that ours 
would not be the only section whose funda- 
mental rights would be infringed by deny- 
ing the guaranties of the sixth amendment. 

There never should have been necessity 
for acknowledging the right of trial by jury 
while writing Federal legislation. Until now 
this has been taken as a guaranty to be 
respected by Congress, the administrative 
branch of Government, and the judiciary 
alike. 

The punitive zeal of some Judges of the 
lower echelon in enforcing the Supreme 
Court's school integration decision of May 17, 
1954, has led them far afield and to dangerous 
lengths. This was especially true when a dis- 
trict judge at Clinton, Tenn., assumed an un- 
limited authority which denied both freedom 
of assembly and of speech. 

This would have been bad enough, viola- 
tive as it was of rights Americans had taken 
for granted since 1787. But this judge has 
gone so far as to imprison citizens for con- 
tempt of court and deny them trial by jury. 
Only aroused public opinion and criticism in 
Congress later compelled jury trials to be 
granted. : 

Attorney General Brownell and sponsors of 
this legislation from both Republican and 
Democratic (northern wing), parties have 
contended jury trial must be cast aside un- 
der circumstances because southern juries 
would not convict. 


Yet the sixth amendment clearly states 
that in case of criminal prosecutions, de- 
fendants shall have the right of trial by jury 
from a panel drawn from their own State 
and 

Government by injunction could become a 
fearsome thing, equally as punitive and deny- 
ing of basic rights as any evil measure con- 
~ceived in reconstruction days. It should be 
clear that once courts were allowed to as- 
sume such authority in enforcing Injunctions 
dealing with voting privileges, this tyranny 
could be extended to an unlimited degree. 
It would be only a short step back to 1740 
and the imprisonment of John Peter Zenger 
for daring to criticise the king's court. We 
had supposed this issue to have been settled 
for over 200 years. 

If the full Senate is wise, indeed, if the 
House is wise, they will sustain the Judiciary 
Committee in upholding the right of trial by 
jury and not try to repeal the sixth amend- 
ment by indirection. The Bill of Rights is 
not a one-way document. 


Europe From A to Izzard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the editor and publisher of the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Daily News, Mr. Wes Izzard, is 
currently on a grand junket in Europe 
concurrent with his attendance at Rotary 
International. Mr. Izzard's highly read- 
able daily column From A to Izzard, 
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continues daily and provides some of the 
finest reporting to come from the Conti- 
nent since his last trip there. 

I have, on several previous occasions, 
inserted examples of his vibrant jour- 
nalism in the Recorp for the enlighten- 
ment of this body. Of particular note 
is his report from Bern, Switzerland, 
which appeared in the May 29 edition 
of the Amarillo Daily News, which I in- 
sert herein. Mr. Izzard’s clairvoyance in 
the determination of government's func- 
tion at the lowest possible strata is, I 
believe, a provocative treatise and I take 
pleasure in commending it to my col- 
leagues: 

EUROPE From A TO IZZARD 
(By Wez Izzard) 
GOVERNMENT OF AND BY THE PEOPLE 


Bern, SwrrzerLanD.—ľn the middie of 
Europe, surrounded by confused and fright- 
ened nations, stands little Switzerland, a 
monument to commonsense, and a strong- 
hold of free enterprise and states rights. 

For nearly 400 years the Swiss have known 
peace. For nearly 400 years they have minded 
their own business and taken care of them- 
selves. 

For generations diplomats have come to 
Switzerland to hold their conferences and 
write their treaties. It seems strange that 
none of them has taken the trouble to look 
about him and say, “Maybe we can learn 
from the Swiss.” 

Switzerland stands as a living refutation 
of most of mankind’s misconceptions about 
men and nations. 

Foremost among these modern misconcep- 
tions is the idea that both national and 
personal security depend on a strong cen- 
tral government. 

But the Swiss, who have not been at- 
tacked for 400 years, and among whom there 
is practically no poverty, have no strong 
Federal Government. Switzerland is prob- 
ably the world’s greatest champion of states 
rights. 

The Swiss do not elect their President. 
The Federal Parliament names a Federal 
Council of seven members, each represent- 
ing a major department of Government. 
These men hold their jobs for life, unless 
removed by popular recall. The presidency 
rotates among them, each holding the job 
a year at a time. 

This year the President Is Hans Streull, 
a grandfatherly old gentleman whose regu- 
lar job on the council is that of finance 
and customs director. 

The Federal Council Is responsible to the 
Parliament and to the people, themselves. 
A referendum may be called on any drastic 
proposal offered by the council. 

Recently the council proposed an elaborate 
civil-defense program for the nation. But 
there were murmurings from the forks of 
the glaciers, and a referendum was called. 
The plan was soundly voted down, Un- 
necessary and too expensive. 

The Federal capital is Bern, a charming 
mixture of medieval and modern, with its 
quaint fountain statues in the middle of the 
streets. Its population is 165,000. The 
blocks of arcade-covered downtown side- 
walks are a relic of the Middle Ages, but now 
provide modern window shopping protected 
from the sun and rain. 

There are 22 cantons, or states, These 
have no governors, but are run by popularly- 
elected cantonal councils, which are the 
heart of Swiss Government. 

Each canton is divided into bezirkes, cor- 
responding to our counties. And at a still 
lower level are the 3,107 free communes, or 

communities. 

Most of the governing Is done at the com- 
munal and cantonal levels. Nothing is left 
to the Federal Government except those 
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things which cannot possibly be done by the 
individual, the community, or the canton. 
In short, the Swiss Constitution is pre- 
cisely like ours in respect to state's rights. 
The difference is, the Swiss practice it; we 
don't. z 

It is unthinkable that the Swiss Federal 
Council should suggest to a canton how to 
run its schools or how to handle its welfare 
problems, 

Education is strictly a cantonal and com- 
munal matter. There is not even a ministry 
of education in the Federal Government. 

The same goes for welfare. Each commune 
has its own welfare program. If any Swiss 
should find himself destitute or in distress, 
he needs only to return to the town of which 
he is a native, and he will be cared for, and 
cared for well. There is no welfare and 
pension program on the federal level. 

Why can’t the United States do it this 
way? The argument runs that we are too 
diverse a people to permit such things to be 
handled only at the local level. = 

But what of the Swiss? , 

There are four distinct areas in Switzer- 
land, each with its own customs and lan- 
guage. The German-speaking Swiss com- 
prise 71 percent of the population; the 
French, 21 percent; the Italians, 6 percent. 
And less than 1 percent, down in the south- 
east corner, will speak the old Romansch 
language. 

The Swiss are split religiously, too. Ac- 
cording to Government figures, Switzerland 
is 58 percent Protestant and 41 percent 
Catholic. 

They are divided into mountain people 
and city people; farmers and industrial 
workers, 

In fact, there is no country in the world 
in which 5 million people, jammed together 
in 16,000 square miles of mountain and val- 
ley, have such a diversity of background and 
interests. 

Yet the Swiss are unified. They don't live 
as one big, happy family, it is true, The 
German Swiss don't particularly care for the 
Italian Swiss, and the mountain people aren't 
overly fond of the factory workers. But they 
don't fight over it. Over the centuries they 
have developed a unity of commonsense and 
a quiet but intense sort of patriotism. 

Another misconception of mankind is that 
& country without natural resources must 
forever be 8 

Yet Switzerland, with all its mountains, 
has no natural resources—unless you count 
scenery and waterpower. It has no coal, no 
oil, no metals. 

Moreover, Switzerland has no seacoast—n° 
port through which these resources can be 
imported directly. 

But the Swiss, through sheer hard work 
and ingenuity, have built a dynamic economy 
in which there is no great wealth, but no 
great poverty, either. 

Switzerland's No. 1 industry is not tour- 
ism, nor cheese, nor watches. It is heavy 
machinery. 


Although the country has not a single 
passenger automobile factory, it makes many 
of Europe's finest buses, Also it turns out 
steam engines and turbines, diesel engines, 
railway rolling stock, and electrical equip- 
ment, 

Tourism accounts for only 9 percent of the 
national income, and the Swiss is perhaps 
the one person in Europe who gives full value 
received for every tourist penny spent. 

There is a misconception that Switzerland 
sits out all of Europe's wars in order to profit 
from them, This is not true. War in Europe 
hurts the Swiss economy badly, The people 
have suffered economically, along with the 
rest. But they don't complain, and they 
don't come to Washington with hat in hand- 

They stay out of war because that has 
been their national policy since the 12th cen- 
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There are several reasons why they are 
Able to stay out of war. First, they have 
tently refused to take part in the 
between-war squabbling among nations. 
stay apart, and don't care whether 
thé rest of the world likes it or not. 
nd, they are blessed with a moun- 
talnous terrain that even the most modern 
army would find difficult to take and hold. 
And, third, every able-bodied Swiss from 
19 to 60 is in the army. 
The military training of a Swiss soldier 
Spread out over a lifetime. Everybody is 
in the active reserve, and is assigned to a 
Unit of some kind. Every Swiss keeps his 
Bun, his uniform, and sometimes his horse 
pri aes at home, ready for instant mobiliza- 
n, 


The traveler in Switzerland is sure to see 
troops moving from place to place, or on 
Maneuvers. But he will not see the heavy 
Bun batteries concealed in the mountains; 
the hydroelectric plant buried 6,000 feet un- 
28 Solid rock, and hidden fortifications in 


wawitzerland is ready, but does not expect 


The real ruler of Switzerland is not the 
Politician in the big stone building over- 

the Aar River in Bern. 

Itis the old man with the pipe who works 

tiny field in the daytime, and sits out- 
Side his tidy little home in the evening, 
mulling things over. He may not be clever 
and quick, but he knows what he wants 
and he doesn't care what anybody else 
about it. And when he talks, the 
Politicians listen. 

Never has a nation made so much of so 

ttle; and it’s strange that the rest of the 
World has taken so little note. 

Here is the world’s last best hope of free 
enterprise and states rights. If only other 
men and other nations would pause in their 

long flight toward socialism and look 
on this stronghold of commonsense we 
Call Switzerland. 


The CBS Broadcast by Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 

e Columbia Broadcasting System rela- 


tive to the CBS broadcast by Khru- 
shehev: 


Cola BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 27,1957. 
Mr, Wrottas J. GILL, 

National Commander, Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

A Dear Mr. GILL: I have carefully considered 
he views which you have expressed in your 
Wire to me of May 23 in which you urge that 
We cancel our plans to carry an interview ot 
rushchey by two Americay correspondents 
5 dur Face the Nation program, Sunday, 

une 2. 

You based your objection to the proposed 

roadeast on the ground that Khrushchev is 

not a free agent and that the Russians in- 
tend that the broadcast serve only as Com- 
tunis propaganda, I cannot quarrel with 
this, I am sure, as you are, that Khrushchev 
ntends to utilize the occasion for propa- 
Bandistic purposes. 


You and I disagree, however, on whether 
it is improper for television and radio, as 
vital parts of the free press, to schedule such 
a program. After the most careful considera- 
tion we came to the conclusion that our role 
‘as a part of the American free press fully 
Justified scheduling the program. We based 
this conclusion on a number of considera- 
tions which I would like to review with you. 

First, it is well to emphasize the exact 
nature of the program. We went forward 
with the program only after assuring our- 
selves that it would be conducted in all sub- 
stantial respects as a part of, and like, our 
regular Face the Nation series. Specifically 
this means that we are going forward with 
the program, and will broadcast it, only if 
there is fulfillment of the Russian commit- 
ment that the questioning by the two Ameri- 
can correspondent interviewers of our own 
choice will be free and unrehearsed. We are 
not submitting questions in advance, and the 
correspondents are to be free to pursue the 
questions as they see fit. 

I believe that this procedure gives us as- 
surance that the program will be conducted 
as an electronic version of a press interview, 
serving not as a one-way street-but rather 
as a two-way street. 

Second, I would call to your attention that 
interviews of Russian leaders, in avhich 
answers were given by the Russians to ques- 
tions put by American newsmen, have long 
been comprehensively covered by the Ameri- 
can press in circumstances which have given 
rise to no serious criticism. For example, 
an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune 
on December 28, 1952, notes the fact that 
as of that date “14 times since the war, 
Premier Stalin has answered questions writ- 
ten to him by newspapermen, or has ex- 
pressed himself in interviews with prominent 
Americans.” Recently, on May 11, 1957, the 
New York Times devoted a half page to a 
2-hour interview by Turner Catledge, of the 
New York Times, with Khrushchev on May 
10. In February 1955, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., interviewed Bulganin, Khru- 
shchey, Zhukov, and Molotov in individual 
sessions, and extensive stories, including the 
questions and answers, were published in 
the New York Journal-American and other 
Hearst newspapers in articles written by 
Kingsbury Smith, European general manager, 
International News Service. 

Other interviews in the last few years in- 
cluded that by Kingsbury Smith of Malenkov 
in the New York Times, January 1, 1954, and 
Marshall MacDuffie of Khrushchev in Novem- 
ber 1954, carried in the New York Post on 
February 6, 1955. In addition, newspapers 
have frequently submitted questions to So- 
viet leaders which have been answered in 
writing and published in newspapers. Thus, 
James Reston, of the New York Times, sub- 
mitted four written questions to Stalin, the 
answers to which were published in the Times 
on December 25, 1952. Answers to questions 
submitted by Hanson Baldwin, of the New 
York Times to Marshal Zhukov were pub- 
lished in the Times on August 7, 1956. On 
January 1, 1955, newspapers, including the 
Times, printed a reply by Premier Malenkov 
to six questions put by C. E. Shutt, chief of 
the Washington bureau of Telenews, a sub- 
sidiary of Hearst Metrotone News. 

These are only some of the examples of 
full American newspaper coverage of answers 
by Russian leaders to questions put by 
Americans. And it may be noted that in a 
number of these cases, the interviews were 
far more restricted than that proposed for 
Face the Nation, since in those interviews 
the questions have been required to be put 
in writing. 

There is, accordingly, quite overwhelming 
precedent for our projected program. But 
there is in addition a most important added 
element which justifies our proposed pro- 
gram. Print mediums such as newspapers are 
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of course unable to reproduce the full flavor 
of the Interview and the character of the in- 
terviewee, ‘Television, on the other hand, 
provides to the American people a vivid, di- 
rect, and accurate firsthand impression of 
the person interviewed. Americans on next 
Sunday will have an opportunity for the first 
timeto see for themselves the face and man- 
ner of a Russian leader as he deals with the 
free and unrehearsed questions put to him by 
American correspondents on behalf of the 
American public. 

In such circumstances, I for one do not 
fear the consequences to American security 
or to the minds of our American citizens. 
It is one of the glories of our high American 
standards of civilization that with the 
knowledge which a free press glves and with 
the free interchange of ideas, the American 
people can be depended upon to reject 
propaganda which would destroy the Ameri- 
can system. The benefits of American edu- 
cation, of the American press and of active, 
alert, and patriotic groups such as yours, 
provide, I am convinced, the best bulwark 
against American susceptibility to what- 
ever subversion might be sought to be im- 
posed upon Americans. 

With this kind of confidence in Americans 
and their ability to reject the false which 
I am sure you and I share deeply, I think 
that the advantages to American knowledge 
which our proposed program will bring far 
outweigh the dangers. I do not think that 
Americans are best protected against the 
dangers of totalitarian philosophy by ignor- 
ing that philosophy or by pretending that 
it is not there, The greatest bulwark is 
knowledge. And I believe strongly that 
affording the American people an opportun- 
ity to see the face of communism and the 
face of a Communist leader at first hand will 
provide Americans with that fuller knowl- 
edge and understanding which strengthen 
Americans’ faith in our own system. 

I have, in short, too much faith in the 
strength of our own institutions and the 
wise discrimination of our own people to 
believe that exposing Americans to a first- 
hand view of American correspondents’ free 
questioning of Khrushchev will do America 
damage. The people will know better than 
ever what communism is, They will take 


« what Khrushchev says for what it is worth. 


And this is the strength of a free press of 
which CBS radio and CBS television are a 
part, and the strength of the American sys- 
tem. 

In these circumstances, I hope that you 
will share our conviction that our proposed 
program is in the public interest because 
it will strengthen, not weaken, American 
knowledge and American institutions. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 3 
FRANK STANTON. 


Who Is in Charge Down There? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Triumph, Monterey, Minn., Progress by 
Editor Spielman: 

Who Is m CHARGE DOWN THERE? 

President Eisenhower's defense of his rec- 
ord $71.8 billion budget would be more con- 
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vincing if it were not for the fact that the 
rest of his team seems to be running the 
other way. Not only do Members of Con- 
gress feel that a budget cut is necessary, 
but each and every time that President 
Eisenhower has opened his mouth in favor 
of the largest peacetime budget in history, 
a member of the President's own Cabinet 
sounds off in opposition. 

It would appear that the administration 
is playing a game designed only to confuse 
the American people by coming out both 
for and against the budget at the same 
time. 

For example, in the President's budget 
message on January 16, President Eisenhower 
stated, “It is a carefully balanced budget. 
I consider it well adapted to the needs of 
the present and the future.” 

The very next day, Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey denounced the budget 
saying, There are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut.” He predicted that 
if “this upward trend in spending isn't 
stopped, the result will be a depression that 
will curl your hair,” 

A week later, Ike vigorously defended the 
budget by telling a White House press con- 
ference, As long as the American people 
demand, and, in my opinion, deserve the 
kind of services that this budget provides, we 
have to spend this kind of money.” 

The very next day, on January 24, however, 
he was not so sure and stated that Con- 

has the duty to cut the budget “if it 
can find places to wield the economy ax." 
And on February 10, Senate Republican 
lender WiıLiam KWON] AND said, “I think 
there will be some cuts made.” 

On March 2, Commerce Secretary Weeks 
thought that if “Congress wants to start cut- 
ting, it could cut $50 million out of the 
budget.” By the next day, Percival Brund- 
age, Director of the Budget, was so confused 
he repudiated the budget saying, “This is 
the President’s budget, not mine.” 

A few days later on March 6, the President 
was not sure either and told the press, the 
“Government should, to the ultimate of its 
abllity, cut back. Now, there may be here 
and there some program that doesn't occur 
to my mind right now, that might be aban- 
doned.” 

But, on March 8, Ike was again sure that 


“practically all the projects called for are 


necessary for the public welfare.” 

This didn't satisfy Treasury Under Secre- 
tary W. Randolph Burgess who on March 11, 
told the American Bankers Association, 
“After all explanations, the budget is still 
too big for the future best good of this 
country.” a 

By March 20, Commerce Secretary Weeks 
backed down from his budget cut 
of $50 million and told the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee that he wanted “to leave 
it—the entire budget—in the bill.” 

Then on April 3, Treasury Under Secretary 
Burgess made a statement that the budget 
“should be cut by two to three billion dol- 
lars." On the same day President Eisen- 
hower issued a statement that he saw “no 
chance for a substantial cut such as $2 
billion.” 

The very next day, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey was no longer for cutting the 
budget and was upset because some cutting 
was done in his department. He urged the 
Senate to restore “an $8,205,000 reduction 
made by the House in Treasury funds.” 

On that same day Under Secretary Burgess 
also had a change of heart and said it was 
“a false alarm to say there was any difer- 
ence between President Eisenhower” and 
himself on the budget. 

Then only last Sunday, President Elsen- 
hower's top assistant, Sherman Adams, told 
a television audience that a budget cut of 
one to two billion dollars “would not inter- 
Tere with the quality of Government 
services.” 
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Tax Writeoff Certificates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Shocking details concerning the issu- 
ance of rapid tax writeoff certificates to 
the Idaho Power Co. is only now un- 
folding as a result of the meritorious 
investigation being conducted by the 
Kefauver Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. Two recent news dis- 
patches concerning disclosures by ad- 
ministration officials involved in the is- 
suance of these certificates are, I be- 
lieve, of great importance and, I feel, 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The first of these dispatches is from 
the June 1 issue of the Washington 
Post. It points out the extent of the 
actual cost to the taxpayers of these 
certificates, aS well as the estimated 
cash benefits to the stockholders of the 
Idaho Power Co. 

The second article appeared in the 
New York Times issue of May 28, and 
contains excerpts from a letter written 
by the Secretary of Interior, Fred A. 
Seaton, to Arthur S. Flemming, former 


Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 


bilization. Mr. Seaton's letter is in- 
deed an important document and I 
think it highly peculiar that Mr. Gor- 
don Gray, present Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, should have 
completely ignored it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including these two articles: ; 
[From the Washington Post of June 1, 1957] 
IDAHO WRITEOFF Cost Is Pur aT $83 MILLION 

(By Richard L. Lyons) 

A Federal Power Commission official said 
yesterday the fast tax writeoff granted Idaho 
Power Co. on two Hells Canyon dams will 
cost the Government $83.5 million and give 
the utility a $339 million benefit. : 

These figures were given the Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee by the FPC's chief 
accountant, Russell C. Rainwater. The sub- 
committee is looking into the monopoly 
effects of fast tax writeoffs. It is concen- 
trating on Idaho Power which is also part of 
the public-private power Hells Canyon fight. 

The fast tax writeoff is a wartime con- 
struction incentive which has lingered on. 
It permits a company to write off all or part 
of its construction costs in 5 years instead 
of the longer normal period—50 years in 
the case of Idaho Power’s dams. This means 
& tax deferral during the first 5 years. 

Rainwater said the $83.5 million cost is 
what the Government must pay in interest 
to borrow money to make up for the tax 
postponement granted Idaho Power. 

Companies receiving fast tax writeoffs pay 
higher than normal taxes after 5 years, be- 
cause there is less than normal depreciation 
to take. Theoretically, in the end the com- 
pany would pay the same amount of taxes as 
under normal depreciation unless rates 
change. Critics of the program say it doesn't 
work that way; that the Government never 
catches up. 

Rainwater’s Government cost figure was 
the highest given yet. Secretary of Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, who opposed the fast writeoff 
to Idaho Power on grounds that it wasn't 
needed for financing, had placed the cost to 
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the Government at-$17 million. Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey has said 
the entire writeoff program will cost the Gov- 
ernment $3 billion. 

Rainwater figured the $339-million benefit 
to Idaho Power this way: Fast depreciation 
will save it $30 million in taxes during the 
first 5 years. Invested at 6 percent compound 
interest, this would build up to $339 million 
over the 50-year life of the dams, he said. 

When the FPC granted Idaho Power a li- 
cense to build the dams in August 1955, it 
stated that there would be no cost to the 
Government. FPC Chairman Jerome K. Kuy- 
kendall conceded yesterday that this lan- 
guage was not correct in light of the fast tax 
writeoff granted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization 6 weeks ago. 

Kuykendall said the FPC assumed in 1955 
that the project would be financed conven- 
tionally with normal depreciation. 

Congress has killed several bills to make 
Hells Canyon a public-power project, But 
its backers have brought another public pow- 
er bill onto the Senate floor and hope the 
storm blown up by Idaho Power's fast tax 
3 will give them enough votes to pass 
t. 

Kuykendall said he learned of Idaho Pow- 
er's fast tax writeoff from the newspapers. It 
was released the day after FPC had approved 
an Idaho Power application to issue 840 mil- 
lion in promissory notes to help finance the 
project. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, Antimonopoly Subcommittee chair- 
man, said the writeoff would help market 
the notes and suggested that the timing of 
ODM's tax order was too close for coinci- 
dence. Kerauver said Idaho Power officials 
knew of the ODM tax decision, which was 
made a week or so before its public release, 
before FPO approved its borrowing. He won- 
dered why ODM or Idaho Power hadn't told 
FPC about it. 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1957] 


Seaton Orposep Dam Warirrorrs—ODM 
IGNORED His Views on Tax AMORTIZATION 
FOR HELLS CANYON PROJECTS 
WASHINGTON, May 27.—A Senate subcom- 

mittee was informed today that Fred A. 
Seaton, the Secretary of the Interior, had 
recommended denial of a $65 million rapid 
tax writeoff for the Idaho Power Co. The 
tax privilege was granted to Idaho Power, 
last month for 2 of 3 dams it will build in 
the Hells Canyon area, 

The staff of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee was supplied with 3 
copy of Mr, Seaton's letter to Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, former Director of the Office of De- 
tense Mobilization, The letter was dated 
March 11. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court refused 
today for the second time to review Federal 
Power Commission licensing of the three 
dams.. 

The granting of the rapid tax amortization 
has been criticized in Congress. The sub- 
committee is considering legislation that 
would limit such benefits to industrial- 
expansion directly connected with defense. 

Gordon Gray, the present ODM Director, 
was confronted with Mr. Seatop’s letter when 
he testified before the subcommittee today- 

GRAY DEFENDS DECISION 


Mr. Gray, who took office before the write- 
off privileges were announced, conceded that 
he had ignored Mr. Seaton's recommenda- 
tions. But he insisted that the Seaton letter 
constituted an expression of opinion and had 
not dealt with whether the company had 
complied with regulations for obtaining the 
certificates. 

He testified that Idaho Power had met all 
the requirements for getting the certificates. 

The tax writeoff privilege permits a com- 
pany to write off against income taxes all or 
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Part of a project's cost in 5 years, instead of 
the normal 20 years or more. 
Mr. Seaton opposed the issuance of the 
Certificates because, he said, the Federal 
Commission had licensed the hydro- 
electric dams on the basis that their con- 
Struction would be without expense to the 
Federal Government. 
The Secretary contended that the grant- 
ot the certificates would require the Gov- 
ent to pay interest on money that it 
Would have to"borrow because of decreased 
tax revenues during the amortization period. 


CITES FPC TESTIMONY 


Mr. Seaton also wrote that in his view tes- 
ny before the FPO “appears to establish 
ly the company made its case before the 

on the basis that it would not need 
accelerated tax amortization in order to jus- 

Y granting the license to the company.” 

An Interior Department spokesman said 

e arguments that Mr. Seaton had advanced 

Were fundamentally beyond the established 
Criteria upon which ODM based its issuance 
ot certificates. 

‘ He said the Secretary had no legal author- 
ty In the matter, beyond making a recom- 
khn dation „bearing on the discretion which 

Director of ODM has.” 

certificates for Idaho Power, an- 
Rounced last month, covered 65 percent of 
— estimated cost of more than 667 million 
or the Brownlee Dam and 60 percent for 
A bow Dam, estimated to cost $36 million. 
third dam is to be built at Hells Canyon. 


“Little Bill” Phillips, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Begins Twenty-eighth Year in Broad- 
Casting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


10 FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
1 extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
poude the following article on “Little 

ill” Phillips, widely known radio per- 
Barallty. which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Tense Sunday Independent of May 26, 
PHiLuirs mm Rabto 28 Years Is Local. "DEAN 

or VoIcres” 
Y William "Little Bill” Phillips, whose after- 
e show on WBAX Radio is a household 

Ord. in many homes, this week starts his 
28th year on the airways to retain the local 
title of “Dean of Voices.” 

Tt was May 15, 1930, that he got a tryout 
at WBRE Radio announcing a studio presen- 
tation of Georgie and His Virginians, one of 
sad 3 favorite dance bands of that 


7 Now one of radio's ranking personalities 
Nd disc jockeys—and known nationwide in 
trade Little Bill“ has left the sports 
announeing arena, but the record books in 
l radio, show among his firsts, a broadcast 
= & local baseball game, radio coverage of a 
igh-school football game (Coughlin-Larks- 
le) and a basketball game—Forty Fort 
h School varsity versus Forty Fort High 
School alumni. 
i His interviews with the greats of the en- 
ertainment world number into the hun- 
dreds, but they include such memorable 
es as Rudy Valee, Ted Lewis, Mills 
P thers, Amos n Andy, Morton Downey, Joe 
Ph ped Kate Smith, Husk O'Hare, and on 
on. 
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During the floods of 1936 that swept this 
area, Phillips did two coast-to-coast broad- 
casts that won him an award and praise 
from radio men in 44 States and Canada. 

When the late Billy Waters, young Forty 
Fort High School gridder was fatally in- 
jured in a game, a “Give a Dime“ show was 
broadcast by Phillips and the proceeds were 
turned over to his family. 

For 7 years he staged an annual program 
for the Salvation Army. 

He also planned and originated the first 
local news program from the old Evening 
News. He also broadcast many world cham- 
pionship fights by using the news ticker at 
the Evening News. In those days the big 
sports events were not broadcast direct. 

Covered high-school championship games 
as far back as 1934 and did a play by play in 
1936 when Newport Township won the State 
title at Zembo Mosque, Harrisburg. 


QUIT SPORTS IN 1951 


Gave up sports in 1951 to start his present 
Bill Phillips Show, which has featured many 
present-day stars, sucht as Perry Como, Patti 
Page, Ray Anthony, Ralph Flanagan, Jerry 
Vale, Fred Waring, Russ Morgan, Julius 
LaRosa, Charley Applewhite, Dorothy Collins, 
Jaye P. Morgan, Hugo Winterhalter, The Five 
Keys, Vaughn Monroe, and Julia Meade. 

In December 1952 he scored a radio public 
service first by raising $20,000 for Betty 
Petroski, of Luzerne, who was seriously in- 
jured in a truck accident in conjunction with 
preparations for a school play. The late 
John Stenger turned over the full facilities 
of WBAX for this 21-hour marathon, and all 
of the station personnel and many outside 
volunteers assisted without compensation. 

Originator of the slogan, “The Valley With 
a Heart,” Phillips won much popularity with 
his Sunshine Club that tells of the doings 
of the valley's shutins. 

NAMES THREE LITTLE GIRLS 

In closing his broadcast each day, Little 
Bill would say, “So long” to three little girls. 
Listeners have been curious about the iden- 
tity of these girls. 

Little Bill says they are Lee Ann, a 7-year- 
old girl who was born blind; Freckle Face, a 
polio victim; and Linda, one of the Nation's 
worst cerebral-palsy cases. 

Widely known for his support of fund- 
raising drives for needy cases, Phillips was 
asked if he could estimate how much he had 
raised in 28 years. Modestly, he explained, 
“I never kept a running total.” But station 
attachés estimate that contributions received 
by programs have totaled more than $50,000. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter from a constituent of mine, dated 
June 5, 2 

Mrs. Meharg is a widow; a former 
schoolteacher; and now a business 
woman. She is very active in the 
Pionette Business and. Professional, 
Women’s Club in Lakeland, Fla. . 

It is most gratifying to me to find an- 
other citizen of these United States who 
is getting fed up with this overly cen- 
tralized Government. Despite the fact 
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that she has had many trials and tribu- 
lations in her own life, as we all do, she 
has maintained a strong interest in the 
workings of our Government. She has 
seen our Government become octopus- 
like in its far-reaching expansion. She 
is cognizant of the facts, and it pleases 
me that she is a watchdog of democracy. 

Mrs. Meharg is not the first constituent 
to write me on this subject, but the able 
manner in which she so frankly expresses 
what millions of Americans are feeling 
today is certainly worthy of recogni- 
tion; therefore, I call upon my colleagues 
to please take note of this letter, and I 
ask permission at this time to include it 
in the RECORD. 


The letter follows: 


LAKELAND, FLA. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Harry: Since hearing the Presi- 
dent's appeal to the Nation over radio and 
television in behalf of his budget, it would 
seem from reports in the press that some 
Senators and Representatives are weakening 
in their stand that it is too high. 

Just in case you would like to know what 
one of your constitutents is thinking on the 
subject, I am still of the same opinion as 
when I answered your questionnaire in the 
local newspaper; that is, I feel that the 
budget is too high, there are funds set up 
in it for projects that are absolutely un- 
necessary, and I, and thousands like me, are 
not asking for special services furnished by 
the Federal Government. For my part, I'd 
be very happy if the Federal Government 
would forget all about me and just let me 
alone. 

I am tired of working every day to pay 
income taxes to be thrown indiscriminately 
around the world furnishing the so-called 
services for people who do not deserve them, 
not having worked for them. I heartily 
agree with J. Bracken Lee that it is uncon- 
stitutional to tax the American public to 
take care of people in countries not making 
any efforts to obtain these services them- 
selves, 

As far as our foreign policy is concerned, 
we have not had one in the United States 
worthy of the name of a policy since Presi- 
dent Monroe promulgated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. And of all the idiotic “isms” foisted 
on the American taxpayer in the past 40 
years, the Marshall plan, in my opinion, is 
the worst. 

Yours very truly, 
ELLEN H. MEHARG. 


A Growing Club, But Don’t Join It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF 10a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
appearing in the Fort Dodge Messenger 
on June 4, 1957, bears reading by the 
entire membership of the Congress. This 
editorial offers some prudent thoughts 
concerning the rush of activity in the 
grind of life. In this editorial is men- 
tioned a club which it seems that all too 
many of the American people are prone 
to join. 
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The editorial follows: 

A Growinc CLUB—BUT Dox 'r Jorn Ir 

All too many people are joining the type 
of club described in a recent State depart- 
ment of health news release. As the release 
states, it's a popular club * * * an easy club 
to crash, easy to get in and * * * guaranteed 
to take you ott of this world. 

The initiation fee isn’t high but prolonged 
membership is very expensive. In fact, it 
sometimes takes years to pay and costs your 
life. 

This particular club is called the coronary 
club and members are persons who: 

1, Put their jobs first; personal considera- 
tions second. 


2. Go to the office evenings, Saturdays, 


Sundays and holidays. 

3. Take their briefcases home evenings 
when they don't work late. This provides 
opportunity to review completely all the 
troubles and worries of the day. 

4. Never say “No” to a request—always 
„Tes. 

5. Accept all invitations to meetings, ban- 
quets, committees, etc. 

6. Do not eat a restful relaxing meal. Al- 
ways plan a conference for the lunch hour. 

7. Believe hunting and fishing are a waste 
of time and money. Golf, bowling, pool, 
billiards, cards, and gardening are also a 
waste of time. 

8. Think it is a poor policy to take all the 
vacation time that is provided for them. 

9. Never delegate responsibility to others— 
carry the entire load at ali times. 

10. When traveling is their job work all 
day and drive all night to make appointments 
the next morning. 

“If you want to make lots of money, have 
heart trouble, suffer, die young, and leave 
the money to someone else to enjoy, follow 
the coronary club members’ formula * * * 
you will,” the department of health state- 
ment observes. 

“Any further questions you may have con- 
cerning membership should be referred to 
your doctor. There's no use trying to con- 
tact old members * * * they can't tell you 
anything * * * they're dead.” 


Government Guaranty of Private Loans to 


Certain Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Board I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
for Government guaranty of private 
loans to certain air carriers for pur- 
chase of aircraft and equipment, and for 
other purposes. The following is a 
statement by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the purpose and need for the proposed 
legislation: 

The local service carriers and the carriers 
operating wholly within the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawali, it is estimated, are cur- 
Tently subsidized to the extent of approxi- 
mately $30 million per annum. The most 
careful consideration should therefore be 
given to any development which might have 
the effect of reducing that obligation. A 
serious deterrent to improvement in the 
financial position of the local service car- 
riers and the carriers operating wholly with- 
in the Territories of Alaska and Hawail has 
been the relatively high cost of operating 
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types of aircraft which have been available 
for the short-haul type of service for which 
these carriers are certificated. 

New aircraft are being developed, which it 
is believed, will be much more economical 
and efficient. However, the cost of acquiring 
such new aircraft will be so great as in all 
probability to render the aircraft unavailable 
to the typical local service and short-haul car- 
rier, on reasonable terms, without govern- 
mental assistance of some kind. It is be- 
lieved that legislation should be enacted 
which will permit the Government, under ap- 
propriate conditions, to assist these air car- 
riers in acquiring new equipment by guaran- 
teeing private loans negotiated by the car- 
riers for the purchase of such aircraft. 


A Bill To Prohibit Certain Practices Re- 
garding Passenger Ticket Sales and 


Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS.. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Board I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to prohibit certain prac- 
tices regarding passenger ticket sales 
and reservations. The following is a 
statement by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the purpose and need for the pro- 
posed legislation: 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to protect the right of the public to pur- 
chase airline tickets at the lawful tariff 
rates and to prevent the purchase of tickets 
by brokers or other persons with the intent 
of selling the tickets to travelers at a 
premium. 

Section 403 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act prohibits carriers from charging more 
or less than the effective tariff rate. This 
provision is supplemented by section 902 
(d) specifically penalizing ticket agents as 
well as carriers, or the personnel or repre- 
sentatives thereof, for rebating or charging 
less. There is no parallel penalty against 
ticket agents or persons other than carriers 
for scalping—charging more. To deter 
scalping effectively, passage of such a penalty 
provision is necessary. 

The practice of ticket scalping, so called, 
has grown to such an extent as to constitute 
a substantial burden on the orderly develop- 
ment of interstate air transportation. The 
adverse effects of the practice are par- 
ticularly evident on the most heavily 
traveled routes, such as that between New 
York and Miami. However, with the in- 
creasing demand for air transportation 
throughtout the country, it may be expected 
that these practices will increase, to the 
expense and annoyance of the traveling pub- 
lic, unless effective measures are taken to put 
a stop to them. 

A common pattern of ticket scalping, as 
revealed by investigations conducted by the 
Board's Office of Compliance, is for an in- 
dividual to make ticket reservations in an- 


„ticipation of heavy travel demand. As it is 


required that the prospective passengers’ 
names be given, the tickets are reserved in 
fictitious names. Upon being approached 
for assistance in obtaining travel accommo- 
dations by a bona fide prospective passen- 
ger, the individual picks up one of the 
tickets he has received, and delivers it to 
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the prospective passenger, charging a sub- 
stantial premium or gratuity, commonly 
ranging from $5 to $50. The purchaser 18 
advised, of course, that he must travel under 
the fictitious name which appears on the 
ticket. The individuals engaging in these 
ticket-selling practices are frequently hotel 
employees and others similarly situated to 
come in frequent contact with travelers. 

Certain travel agencies themselves may 
knowingly issue tickets to persons with 
names other than those in which the space 
was previously reserved, not necessarily to 
extract a premium price from the purchaser, 
but to get the commissions paid them by 
carriers for the ticket sales. The space res- 
ervations may actually have been made in 
fictitious names or may have been made 
for people later deciding not to buy the 
space reserved. 

It is also essential that the above amend- 
ment be supplemented by a prohibition 
against purposely making reservations in 
fictitious names or selling tickets not bear- 
ing the name of that prospective passenger 
tor whom such sale is made. This prohibi- 
tion, coupled with a penalty, would further 
deter scalping schemes at inception and pre- 
vent a few unscrupulous individuals from 
monopolizing unsold space which should 
always be available through any legitimate 
agency or the carrier to those seeking ac- 
commodations. 

There would seem to be no doubt that 
the recommended provisions would go far 
to prevent scalping and the usurpation of 
space which causes an undue burden on 
an anxious public seeking to obtain air- 
travel accommodations. Federal legislation 
is needed to provide an effective remedy for 
@ general situation which cannot be ade- 
quately corrected by the carriers, by local 
-enforcement of such State statutes or or- 
dinances as are in effect, or by the Board 
under its present authorjty, 


The Story of the Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable ELMER J. HOLLAND, recently wrote 
a newsletter which, in part, covers & 
subject which is all too little understood 
by many people. I am sure that it will 
be of great interest to many Members. 
Therefore, with the permission of Con- 
gressman HOLLAND, I am inserting it in 
the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

THE STORY or THE MONTH—WAGES, PxorIrTs, 
Prices 

Everyone who buys food and clothes—and 
a few of the luxuries—knows that it costs 
more to live today. 

Why? There are several reasons, but the 
one we always hear about, the one that 
gets the greatest blame, is that wages are 
too high. It is because of them that prices 
are so high. This is not true. 

The main reason for higher prices is that 
most of the big companies after granting a 
wage hike, increase the price of their goods 
many times more than the amount of the 
wage increase. 

Look at United States Steel. In 1956 steel- 
workers gained wage and fringe benefits of 
approximately 20 cents an hour plus a later 
cost-of-living adjustment of 3 cents an hour. 
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These gains cost the steel corporation about 
$94 million—even if there had been no in- 
Crease in output per man-hour (which re- 
duces cost of production). 
What happened? Steel prices were raised 
$8.50 a ton last year, and another $4 a ton 
year. This totals to an increase of 
$12.50 a ton in cost of steel and brought 
in million a year more for United 

States Steel. That new income amounts 

3% times the $94 million allowed in wage 
and fringe benefits. 
The steel price increase was passed on to 

50 of us as purchasers of steel. They were 

elt in higher prices for feod, which was 
Canned; for automobiles; for transportation, 
for just about everything we buy as steel 18 

in every business and industry. 

The industry could have absorbed those 
Wage and fringe benefit costs and still have 
Teported enormous profits. But prices were 
raised and the unions were blamed because 

secured better wages for steelworkers. 

As a result of the price hike, United States 

Steel will get $246 million more in gross 

Profits, and they will get an extra $118 million 

in net profits after taxes; even after paying 
her wages and better fringe benefits. 


Net profits after tares for first 3 months in 
1955, 1956, and 1957 
1955 


1085 $72, 852, 000 
15 E 104, 160, 945 
—— . S HT EO 
The more wages paid and better fringe 


benefits provided means higher profits be- 
Cause the steel companies increase steel 
Prices far more than enough to cover the cost 
Of the higher wages and benefits. 
Look at Ford and General Motors, the 
Slants of the auto industry. They said in 
955 and 1956 prices would be higher on 
cars because they were forced to pay more 
The gains in wages and benefits 
dame to 20 cents an hour. However, in 1955— 
dur Prices were raised, but after the wage 
crease— General Motors’ profit, after taxes, 
Was $1.41 for each man-hour for 400,000 em- 
Ployees. Ford's profit after taxes was $1.47 
Per man-hour. 
É You can see then, it is not the wages and 
ringe benefits that the big corporations pay 
that cause prices to go up. The true cause 
48 the fact that the companies jump their 
far more than enough to meet the cost 
Of wage and fringe benefits. 


City Man: The Farmers’ Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


; Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD) I include the following article by 
Gwen Gibson which appeared in the New 
York Daily News of June 6, 1957, with 
reference to our distinguished colleague, 
Presentative Vicror L. Anruso, of 
Tooklyn, who is to be commended for 
the fine job he is doing as chairman of 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee of 

the House Committee on Agriculture: 

CAPITAL CICUS 
(By Gwen Gibson) 

Wasninoron, June 5.—Representative Vic- 
AR L. Anruso was born in Italy, reared in 
ew York, and—by his own admission— 
doesn't know beans about American rural 
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life. Yet he currently is masterminding a 
unique and extensive probe into the Nation's 
most pressing agricultural headache—the 
high cost of farm products. 

If Anruso’s plan works out, his special in- 
vestigation may well go down as the flash- 
lest —it not the longest—single study of farm 
price problems in House history. 

GROUP STARTED QUIETLY, NOW SEEKS PUBLICITY 

The active New York Democrat was picked 
this spring to head a newly created, seven- 
man watchdog group, known technically as 
the Consumers Study Committee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

His group proceeded quietly at first, gath- 
ering preliminary data on the current spread 
between farmers’ income and the retail cost 
of food. 

Now the committee is getting set to branch 
out in a frank effort to milk its investigation 
for all the publicity it’s worth. 

BETTER SERVICE TO PUBLIC IS AIM 


“No normal politician minds grabbing a 
bit on the public limelight,” Anruso admit- 
ted with a grin, “but we also figure that we 
can render a better public service if house- 
wives, farmers, and middlemen in the food 
business get interested in our work.” 

ANnFusO’s group is out, basically to de- 
termine how the cost of getting food from 
the farm to city families can be cut back. 
There's nothing new in this subject matter, 
But Anruso’s approach is novel. 

The committee currently is busy sending 
out questionnaires to a nationwide sampling 
of farmers, seeking data on their dealings 
with food brokers. 


EVEN TRADING STAMPS WILL BE SCRUTINIZED 


With this background, it plans public ses- ` 


sions to question leading figures in the food- 
brokerage field. Then it will investigate 
business habits of food buyers, processors, 
transporters, and retailers. Even the trad- 
ing-stamp industry will come in for scrutiny. 
And the ultimate expert witnesses will be a 
group of typical American housewives. 

Anrvso will set public hearings on this 
phase later this month, and he hopes to con- 
tinue the sessions throughout the current 
session of Congress. After Congress adjourns 
he plans to put his show on the road. 

“We tentatively plan to hold publi¢ hear- 
ings in New York City in late September,” he 
said. “After that, out tentative schedule is 
upstate New York, Florida, Georgia, Cali- 
fornia, and possibly some Farm Belt States.” 


PANEL TECHNIQUE TO DRAMATIZE SHOW 


Anruso has a plan for dramatizing his 
out-of-town hearings by turning them into 
something of a panel show. Instead of quiz- 
zing 1 witness at a time—normal House 
committee procedure—he plans to put up to 
8 witnesses on the stand simultaneously. 

“We visualize a semicircle of witnesses,” 
he explained, “starting with a farmer on the 
left, followed by a broker, manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, transporter, and finally a house- 
wife.” 

AnrFuso insists he has no preconceived no- 
tions of what caused farm income to decline 
14 percent over the past 10 years, while the 
cost of food to the average city family shot 
up by better than $500 a year. 

But his probe will deal at length with 
questions like these: ’ 

1. Has there been collusion between food 
buyers and brokers to corner markets on cer- 
tain farm products? 

2. Has packaging and promotion of food 
products exploded into exaggerated impor- 
tance? 

3. Are trading stamps adding unnecessarily 
to the retail cost of basic staples? 

HIS POINT OF VIEW DECLARED DIFFERENT 


Chairman Haroip D. Cooter, of the agri- 
culture group, said he appointed Anruso as 
chairman of the Special Consumer Study 
Subcommittee basically because the New 
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York Congressman approaches the farm 
problem from a different point of view than 
Farm Belt committeemen. 

Anruso is a cigar-smoking criminal law- 
yer who was elected to the 80th Congress. 
He has some flowerpots on a window sill of 
his Brooklyn home and that, he admits, 
is as close as he has ever been to the soil. 

He could have got on the important House 
Foreign Affairs Committee through seniority 
last session, but plugged for the agriculture 
post because, he insists, he felt the farm 
price program should be approached from 
the city consumer's standpoint. 

NEW LIGHT THROWN ON FARM FOOD COST 


“I thought when I appointed him he 
could help develop an understanding be- 
tween the housewife and the farmer and 
his committee seems to be doing that,” said 
Cooter, 

Axruso hasn't produced any new facts so 
far. But his committee’s preliminary probe 
put farm food costs in a new light. For 
example, the committee's first study points 
out that there is only 3 cents worth of 
farm-produced corn in a package of corn 
flakes that costs the housewife 23 cents. 

A can of tomatoes, according to the Aufuso 
group, costs the city family an average of 
15 cents but has only 2.3 cents worth of 
tomatoes in it. ` 

“Something's got to give,” Anruso insists, 
“and the only answer is to find ways of 
cutting marketing costs.” 


Tristate Anti-Air-Pollution Anthracite 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
I received from Mr. Arthur A. Schmidt, 
managing director, Anthracite Informa- 
tion Bureau in New York City, as well as 
excerpts from papers submitted at the 
conference held at Elmira, N. Y.: 

ANTHRACITE INFORMATION BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: For your consideration, I am 
enclosing excerpts from some of the papers 
at the tristate anti-air-pollution anthracite 
conference, which was held in Elmira, N. Y., 
with the thought that you may wish to con- 
sider them for insertion into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. This conference brought to- 
gether leading experts in air pollution con- 
trol from Government agencies and munici- 
palities in the Northeastern States. The 
meeting emphasized anthracite’s role in 
combating air pollution by providing safe, 
clean, economical, and modern automatic 
heat for large buildings and schools. 

Because of the growing menace of pol- 
luted air, and the need for increased econ- 
omy and smokelessness in operating Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal buildings, we 
felt that excerpts from these papers, if 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, would 
broadcast information that would be ex- 
tremely valuable to many communities, 
particularly municipalities and school 
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boards in the Eastern United States now 
engaged in extensive school-building pro- 


3 therefore enclosing parts of three of 
the papers read at the conference. The 
first, Administrative Problems in Air Pollu- 
tion Control, is by Austin C. Daley, now di- 
rector, division of minimum housing stand- 
ards, Providence, R. I., and formerly chief 
air pollution control engineer of that city. 

The second, Problems of Modern School 
Design, is by John Hunter, Jr., of the arch- 
itectural firm of Hunter, Campbell & Rea, 
Altoona, Pa., whose firm has designed more 
than 500 school buildings. 

The third, Design Problems in Commer- 
cial Fuel Utilization, is by Ray E. Roushey, 
of Roushey & Smith, consulting engineers, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, Mr. Smith's firm has been 
active in design work for many different 
types of large commercial heating units. 

You would probably be glad to know that 
we received the greatest help and coopera- 
tion from the United States Department of 
Commerce and the United States Bureau of 
Mines in planning and conducting the con- 
ference. There were about 200 in attend- 
ance, and everyone was most favorably im- 
pressed. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR A. SCHMIDT. 


Excerrts From TALK BY AUSTIN C. DALEY 


Since anthracite is our only smokeless 
primary solid fuel, we will stress its value 
in this talk. Coke, which is also smokeless, 
is disappearing rapidly in the Northeast. 
Therefore, we will concentrate on that won- 
derful solid fuel from eastern Pennsylvania; 
and wonderful it really is to anyone trying 
to clean the air in a city. A stack fed from 
anthracite boilers will never cause trouble 
for an air-pollution engineer. It just can’t, 
no matter how poorly it is fired; so it is easy 
to see why the air-pollution-control staff in 
Providence loves anthracite, 

We have talked with many control officials 
from cities who agree with us on the merits 
of our hand-firing law, but they hesitate 
to attempt its passage. This is where sales 
engineering comes into the picture. The 
citizenry of the community must be sold on 
the importance of this step and they must 
be persuaded to battle for their rights to 
breathe clean, fresh air, And fight they 
must if they are to win over the selfish- 
interest group which will muster great 
strength, hidden and overt, to defeat the 
cause of clean air. 

We are only scratching the surface on 
this enormous problem of air pollution. 
Research findings from medical men may 
yet show, with complete finality, that foul 
air has been injuring and even killing an 
alarming proportion of our people. This 
should increase the importance of anthra- 
cite’s role in keeping our air clean. 

For too many years we have been con- 
sidering anthracite as a fuel of the past. 
With the growing threat of contaminated 
air in our cities and the role your fuel can 
play in abating it, anthracite should right- 
fully be considered as a fuel of the future. 


EXCERPTS From JOHN HUNTER, JR.'S, SPEECH 

Let me suggest that I feel very strongly 
that the whole problem of heating as related 
to good planning and design for any build- 
ing, which includes schools, and where heat- 
ing is required, should be approached open- 
mindedly by the architect. The matter of 
heat distribution and air-conditioning sys- 
tems should be as mechanically simple as 
possible, yet sufficient in serviceability. Of 
course, they are required to meet established 
standards of performance and must be in- 
stalled in accordance with code regulations 
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as directed by the State in which the project 
is located. 

‘The search for a completely desirable and 
satisfactory fuel should be through a cooper- 
ative effort on the part of the school board 
members, school administrator, architect, 
heating engineer, fuel suppliers, and util- 
itles—public or private. The point of final 
collection of information should be in the 
office of the architect, by whom a full report 
of the studies, including recommendations, 
should be made to the client. * There 
are two main areas for study, (1) the type 
and amount of heating equipment and space 
required to house it and the associated costs, 
and (2) the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, annual depreciation allowance, an- 
nual interest charges, and amortization 
cost. 97s 

In the research studies, it is sometimes 
difficult for the school board members to ac- 
cept the findings, especially when they devi- 
ate from pure preference and local industry 
interest. Nevertheless, the board must make 
the choice finally because it is the owner. 

Considerable assistance from two sources in 
solving the problems of modern school de- 
sign as related to heating and air condition- 
ing, should be flowing to the offices of archi- 
tects and design engineers constantly. These 
natural sources are (1) the fuel industries, 
and (2) the manufacturers and distributors 
of all items that comprise a heating and yen- 
tilating system, * * More specifically, let 
me say that fuel suppliers should keep the 
architects informed about the fuels avail- 
able, the best and latest type of equipment 
required to obtain maximum use results, and 
research findings. Likewise, equipment dis- 
tributors should bring the favorable findings 
of experimenters to the attention of archi- 
tects. The architect should then exercise 
his prerogative by conferring with the board 
of education about the initial and long-term 
advantages of each fuel. 

Now, finally, let me indicate several ad- 
vantages of anthracite fuel which obtain 
generally in this area. 

1. Cost: Anthracite is a strong competitor 
in the fuel industry. 

2. Supply: There appears to be a firm guar- 
anty through the Anthracite Industry Coun- 
cil that the supply will not fall. 

3. Storage: Advantage can be taken of low 
spring prices by safely storing a full year's 
supply. 

4. Safety: Anthracite can be stored indoors 
without risk of explosion or spontaneous 
combustion, 

5. Cleanliness: Anthracite is consumed by 
complete combustion. Thus, there is prac- 
tically no smoke, no air pollution, and no 
resultant deposit on neighboring properties, 


Excerrr From Ray RovsHer’s TALK 

Anthracite fuel is low In volatile and high 
in carbon; it burns with a steady, even heat 
for most efficient results. This, more than 
all other considerations, makes anthracite 
fuel most desirable for use in modern, well- 
designed buildings. * * * 

A well-designed anthracite fuel-burning 
system will operate at 70 percent to 75 per- 
cent overall thermal efficiency, and this can 
be maintained with automatic combustion 
control with only slight maintenance and 
periodic inspection. 

The fact that anthracite fuel is low in 
volatile makes it the safest and most eco- 
nomical fuel. 

In recent years the manufacturer of an- 
thracite equipment has been cognizant of 
the need for proper commercial-size equip- 
ment and nearly all modern adaptations to 


recognized principles have been developed in 
the last 5 or 6 years. 
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Historical, Legal, and Political Aspects 
on Western Poland 
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OF INDIANA 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 16, 1957, 
page 6346, we find a lengthy and, to some 
extent, a one-sided discourse on the sit- 
uation created by the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of the Allied Powers in August 1945, 
when certain territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers were placed under Polish 
administration. 

The article delved into many aspects 
of this problem—historical, demographic, 
and economic. 

In a quarterly review, Poland and 
Germany, we’ find the following arti- 
cle by a well-known Polish journalist, . 
Boleslaw Krzeminski, on this subject: 

‘THE POTSDAM DECISIONS AND THE WESTERN 

FRONTIERS OF POLAND 

Political circles as well as the press in 
Western countries voice more often the opin- 
ion that the present western boundary of 
Poland on the Oder and Neisse is a con- 
structive element of the European structure 
and should be réCognized as final by the 
free countries, contrary to the revisionist 
tendencies which in the first postwar years 
found considerable support also outside Ger- 
many. 

In the first place, it has become apparent 
that the territories encompassed by the new 
border have for Poland an economic and 
demographic value incomparably greater than 
that they were ever likely to acquire if they 
remained parts of Germany. At one time the 
opinion was accepted that without these ter- 
ritorles Germany would face economic catas- 
trophe and would not be able in any case 
to give meployment to the millions of refu- 
gees and immigrants from the East. At pres- 
ent anybody can see that the influx of these 
people, far from being a lability, is an asset 
for the German Federal Republic. It has 
supplied manpower, filled the gaps brought 
about by war, and rendered possible the re- 
markable development of West German in- 
dustry. German economists expect that in 
a very few years, and in spite of the presence 
in West Germany of these workers from the 
East, there will be a shortage of manpower 
and the need will arise to admit further 
reserves from abroad. There is no doubt 
that the progressive integration of the refu- 
gees and exiles into the life of the Federal 
Republic is app. a favorable end. 
The problem of food for the country has 
also been happily solved as far as can be 
seen from figures relating to . 
and balance of payments. 

SETTLED BY POLES 


On the other hand, the areas lying between 
the Oder-Neisse line and the Polish-German 
frontier of 1939 have been almost completely 
settled by a Polish population, which num- 
bers more than 7 million, of which 1 million 
is composed of natives of these lands, while 
the number of Germans has dwindled to 8 
few scores of thousands and continues to 
diminish in consequence of voluntary emi- 
gration. 

Poland has devoted an enormous effort to 
the reconstruction of the economy of these 
territories sorely tried by war and the ensu- 
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ing Soviet transfers and plundering. Polish 
Cul life has also flourished there to a 
remarkable degree. 


COMPELLING REASON 


Some important British press organs have 
Tecently pointed out that there is a very 
the pelling reason for a rapid recognition of 

new Polish western frontier by the West- 
— and Germany: the fact that 
viet Russia up till now appears as the 
th” Powerful guarantor of this frontier and 
° Sole opponent of German revisionist 
nds, and frequently has recourse to this 
nt to make the Poles feel their de- 
Pendence upon her. The recognition of the 
der -Neisse frontier by the Western powers 
b uld deprive Russia of this trump card and 
Erona a step nearer to complete inde- 
ce, 

thee history of the last 10 years shows 
— t there was much to justify the decisions 
ieta Western powers in 1944-45 concern- 
at the delimitation of Poland and Germany, 
a h as much cannot be said of other 
ares Made at the expense of Poland, and 
to cough it was not yet possible at the time 

foresee the course of events. 
ti Problem of the Polish German fron- 
N Was raised for the first time at Teheran 
1943, during a conference otherwise omi- 
toes for Poland. Poland's right to terri- 
were: gains was stated, although no details 
K è given, But on October 13, 1944, about 
oot later during a conference at the Krem- 
in which Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bden (as they 
la Were), Stalin, Molotov, Mr. Miko- 
k (then Polish Premier) and Mr. Har- 
— as American observer took part, Mr. 

n recapitulated thus the decisions of the 
Rome concerning the Polish-German 

tier: “It has been said at Teheran that 
new Polish frontier in the west would 

19 5 tar to the Oder as the Poles would 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr, Molotov 
ed this statement. 


BRITISH STAND 


Somewhat later the attitude of the British 
Government in this question was more ac- 
der eld defined in a letter from Sir Alexan- 

dogan, at that time Permanent Under 
wers ot State at the Foreign Office, to 
lish Minister of Foreign Affairs. Here 

ter Tead as follows: “The Prime Minister, af- 
Consultatfon with the Cabinet, has now 
Pose me to give you the following replies: 
asked in the first place whether even in 

Á event of the United States Government 

ding itself unable to agree to the changes 
pa e western frontier of Poland foreshad- 
N in the recent conversation in Moscow. 
Ca Majesty's Government would still advo- 
The these changes at the peace settlement. 
this answer of His Majesty's Government to 

«n Question is in the affirmative. 

j fcondly you inquired whether His Ma- 
ga Government were definitely in favor 
ling al mens the Polish frontier up to the 
tin Of the Oder, to include the port of Stet- 

» The answer is that His Majesty's Gov- 
the wae consider that Poland should have 
e t exten erri 

* to tend her territory to this 

Shortly afterwards, on November 17, 1914, 
0 aa *sident Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Mikolajozyk 
the ave his support to the point of view of 
au, British and Polish Governments on this 

lestion. Here it was said: 
leans regards to the future frontiers of Po- 
toate if mutual agreement on this subject 

uding the proposed compensation for 
= oland from Germany is reached between the 
Gon Soviet, and British Government, this 
ernment would offer no objections.” 
AMERICAN POSITION 
Gan to the transfer of population. Presi- 
tio t Roosevelt made the following declara- 

n to Mr, Mikolajczyk: “If the Polish Gov- 
wi nt and people desire, in connection 

th the new frontiers of the Polish State, 
bring about the transfer to and from 
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the territory of Poland of national minorli- 
ties, the United States Government will raise 
no objections and, as far as practicable, will 
facilitate such transfer.” 

A similar declaration concerning the fron- 
tiers and the transfer of population was 
made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Stet- 
tinius, on November 18, 1944. 

The line taken by the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, when addressing the 
House of Commons, on the 15th of December 
of that year, was even stronger. Speaking 
of the broadening of Poland's frontiers to the 
west and north, he said: 

“That is what is proposed—the total ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from the area ac- 
quired by Poland in the west and north, For 
expulsion is the method which, so far as we 
have been able to see, will be the most satis- 
factory and lasting. There will be no mix- 
ture of population to cause endless trouble, 
as has been the case in Alsace-Lorraine. A 
clean sweep will be made.” 

As can be seen from these documents and 
texts, the two leading Western Powers de- 
clared themselves in favor of a new Polish 
frontier and of the transfer of the German 
population from the areas ceded to Poland, 
long before the Potsdam Conference. This 
deserves special notice because at a later 
time, a tendency became perceptible in a part 
of the press to gloss or pass over this im- 
portant fact. 

POTSDAM DECLARATION 


After the final collapse of Germany the 
Potsdam Conference took place. The deci- 
sions promulgated by it were only a repeti- 
tion and confirmation of earlier ones, yet 
their consequences were specially important 
as what was needed now were not plans for 
the future but the direct carrying out of de- 
cisions already taken. 

The record of the conference reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The three heads of government agree 
that, pending the final determination of 
Poland's western frontier, the former Ger- 
man territories east of a line running from 
the Baltic Sea immediately west of Swine- 
munde and thence along the Oder River to 
the confluence of the western Neisse and 


along the western Neisse to the Czecho- 


slovak frontier, including that portion of 
East Prussia not placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached at this conference and in- 
cluding the area of former Free City of Dan- 
zig, shall be under the administration of the 
Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered as part of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany.” ; 

The record further contains the ruling tha 
“the final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settle- 
ment.” The stipulations concerning the 
transfer of the German population are spe- 
cially important and read as follows: 

“The conference reached the following 
agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 

“The three governments, having consid- 
ered the question in all its aspects, recog- 
nize that the transfer to Germany of German 
populations, or elements thereof, remaining 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that 
any transfers that take place should be 
carried out in an orderly and humane man- 
ner.“ 

CONTROLLED TRANSFER 

In this way the three principal powers, 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union took upon themselves full re- 
sponsibility for the transfer of the German 
population and only informed the interested 
states of their decision. Proceeding to carry 
out the terms of the Potsdam protocol, the 
Allied Control Commission laid down the 
conditions for the transfer and the number 
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of persons to be transferred to the three 
zones of occupation, American, British and 
Soviet. This agrement was signed on the 
20th of November 1945. The Commission 
calculated that at the time there were within 
the Polish boundaries about 8,500,000 Ger- 
mans. This figure did not only concern 
German residents in the former territory of 
Poland as far as the Curzon line (they 
numbered 700,000 persons before the war) 
but also the Germans who, at the time the 
agreement was signed, were in the terri- 
tories handed over to Poland. In 1939 the 
German population there amounted to some 
7,500,000 besides a local Polish population 
of about 1 million persons, 

It must be realized, however, that only 
a minority of the former population of these 
districts remained there, a great number of 
Germans fled west in the last stages of the 
war, many were transported into the depths 
of Russia, many fell in the war or perished 
in other circumstances. For all these rea- 
sons the appraisal of the Control Commis- 
sion can be regarded as approximately cor- 
rect. 

The transfer of this population began on 
a large scale in February 1946 and was fin- 
ished, in the majn, by the end of the year. 
The void thus created was gradually filled 
by incoming Poles and the rapidity of the 
subsequent resettlement of these lands, the 
rehabilitation and the restoration of agri- 
culture astonished foreign observers. 

At times the Potsdam Conference has been 
invoked in certain quarters to prove that 
the final delimitation of Poland in the west 
must needs await a formal peace treaty. 
Expectations of territorial readjustments are 
based on this argument. But the course of 
events described above shows the utter un- 
reality of such an interpretation of the 
Potsdam clauses. The Potsdam stipulations 
were, as we have shown, only the repetition 
and confirmation of decisions take in fact 
2 years earlier. Thérefore the stipulation 
concerning the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland can only be un- 
derstood as relating to the details of fix- 
ing the frontier line in the field, but not 
to a fundamental change of this line. Bind- 
ing decisions were already in being when 
the Potsdam Conference assembled, and, 
more important still, the transfer of popu- 
lation had been carried out by virtue of a 
much more important Potsdam decision. No 
responsible statesman can wish to reverse 
the existing state of things. On the con- 
trary, its final confirmation and acknowl- 
edgment will be beneficial not only for Po- 
land, but for Europe and the world. 


Army Fires Jupiter 1,500 Miles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
with particular reference to sentiments 
expressed by myself, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forn], and the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON] in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 29, 1957, 
on pages 7092 to 7094, I insert following 
my remarks in the Rxconp an item from 
the Aviation Daily of Wednesday, June 5, 
1957, on page 236, noting that after 2 
failures earlier this year the Army suc- 
ceeded in firing a Jupiter IRBM missile 
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to 1,500 miles, whereas the Air Force’s 
Thor IRBM has failed on all 3 tries: 
Army Fires JUPITER 1,500 MILES 


After 2 failures earlier this year, the Army 
succeeded last week in firing a Jupiter mid- 
range ballistic missile to the limit of its 
designed range, or approximately 1,500 miles. 
The instrumented vehicle attained an alti- 
tude of approximately 250 to 300 miles. 

Trouble with the first two Jupiter test 
vehicles apparently stemmed from sloshing 
fuel, Both exploded prior to scheduled 
burnout. The third Jupiter incorporated a 
set of fuel-tank baffles provided by the Air 
Force. These were designed to hold fuel 
slosh to a minimum without interrupting 
fuel flow. 

The Army also took steps to eliminate two 
other potential weak spots in the third Jupi- 
ter. It removed a gust-sensing indicator 
mounted on à forward probe and installed 
a heat-blanket shield at the base of the 
missile to prevent eddies of exhaust flame 
from burning out the control wiring. 

The Jupiter carried instrumentation in 
place of the warhead it would normally carry 
in operational use, It was controlled by a 
preprogramed autopilot which held its atti- 
tude during flight to the programed course. 
Later vehicles will be equipped with a full- 
fledged guidance system which will include 
computing as well as sensing elements. 

The Air Force's Thor IRBM has been fired 
twice this year and has failed both times. 
On the first occasion, the vehicle rose a 
couple of feet from its launching pad, then 
fell back and burned. The vehicle was de- 
-liberately detonated on its second try because 
it appeared to be straying from its course. 
A third try was scheduled last month, but 
the missile burned up a few minutes before 
launching when the propellants caught fire. 


Graham Calls It Sinful To Hate Man’s 
Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
. unanimous consent, I offer for inclusion 
in the Record a New York Times report 
of Evangelist Billy Graham's comments 
upon hate based on a man's color. Al- 
though there are those who would use 
false interpretation of biblical scripture 
to achieve their own ends, the comments 
which Mr. Graham has made are the 
teachings of our Christian heritage, sup- 
ported by today's scientific knowledge: 
GRAHAM CALLS Ir SINFUL To HATE Max's 
COLOR 
New York, June 6.—A man who looks down 
on another human being because of his color, 


Evengelist Billy Graham says, is sinning. 


against God. 

“The heart af all men is the same in God's 
sight, despite the shape of their physique or 
the color of the skin.“ he told a crowd of 
18,000 at Madison Square Garden last night. 

He sald God spurns the “prejudice and 
bigotry that I fear many often have eyen in 
the churches today.” 

Taking his sermon text from John fv: 1-29, 
in which Jesus defies the racial hostility be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans by teaching a 
Samaritan woman at Jacob's well, Mr. Gra- 
ham said: 


people. 
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“Jesus had no national animosities. * * * 
Jesus had no racial prejudice, * * Jesus 
had no bigotry. * * Whether a person 
walked different or talked different or had a 
different color of skin.” 

The evangelist said “God looks on the 
heart,” not the physical characteristics; “God 
made of one blood all nations.” 

Mr. Graham touched on the subject only 
briefly, but it is one which he has mentioned 
repeatedly throughout his New York crusade, 
usually with a few quick but pointed refer- 
ences. 

In one sermon he said he knew of many 
Christians who “sit down and sing ‘Oh, how 
I love Jesus, and hate a man because of his 
color.” ° 

“It's an abomination of God.“ Mr. Graham 
added, It's taking the name of God in 


vain." ‘ 


He said at another meeting, “I know of 
hundreds who hate others without cause, and 
use as an excuse the color of skin. And it's 
not confined to one section of the United 
States, but all over the world.” 

“God,” he says, “does not judge by your 
color, by your social status, or your standing 
on Wall Street.” 

Mr, Graham said last night that accepting 
Christ transforms you and changes your at- 
titude “toward God, toward yourself, and 
toward your neighbor,” 


Immigration Controls Spell National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the National Republic, June 1957, issue: 

IMMIGRATION CONTROLS SPELL NATIONAL 

Securiry 


(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Subcommittee on Immigration, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 


Another richly financed and highly organ- 
ized campaign against the basic principles 
of our American immigration policy is now 
in full force. This campaign strikes not 
alone at our immigration policy, but en- 
dangers both the national security and sound 
cultural development of our country. 


The number and type of immigrants com- 
ing into the United States has been a mat- 
ter of Federal concern for more than a cen- 
tury. Throughout all our history immigra- 
tion laws have been based on the premise 
that one of the first functions of sovereignty 
is control of both quality and quantity of 
prospective new citizens. The only yardstick 
in arriving at this determination has been 
the interest and welfare of the American 
Under international law, the right 
of every nation to control rigidly its im- 
migration flow is recognized universally. 

Immigrants coming into the United States 
are entering into the bloodstream of the 
Nation. It is like an injection into the 
bloodstream of an individual. It can be 
beneficial to him, increasing his strength and 
vitality. But, if the injection is one of im- 
proper quality or improper quantity—it 
could be fatal. 

A comprehensive picture of our current 
problems cannot be presented without an 
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outline of the historical background of 
American immigration. 

From the first settlement of the Nort? 
American colonies to the end of the Rev" 
lutionary War in 1783, immigration to 
New World was regulated, not by the colonists 
but by, the governments of Europe. 
interest of the European ruler was enhanced 
by the size of the population of his domain. 
The more abundant the labor force, 
greater his power, and the more gold 
cumlated in the royal coffers. Consequently: 
all European rules tried to prevent the ex0" 
dus of their subjects, the peons, who 
already attracted by the magnificence of 
the wide open land and the opportunities 
beckoning from across the seas. 

The new settlers on this side of the At 
lantic deliberately encouraged immigra 
Here, more people meant more prod 
more consumers, and more wealth to be 
extracted from the newly acquired soil and— 
last but not least—more people on the In- 
dian frontiers meant increased safety of Me 
and property. 

It is estimated that in 1640, the popula 
tion of the North American colonies num- 
bered 25,000 and by 1700, nad risen 
200,000. It took another 50 years to 
the population figure to the first 

When the Articles of Confederation 
adopted in 1777, the population of *® 
13 colonies was well over 3 million, and 
the first census taken in 1790 put it 3 
4 million. About two-thirds of the whit 
population were of English, Scotch, 
Welsh origin; about one-third were Dut) 
French, German, Scandinavian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, 

Except for a short-lived restrictive of 
created by the alien and sedition law 
1798, immigration flowed into the U. ted 
States unfettered by any legislation. 
vast growth of the new American econ of 
its progression to the limitless frontiers 
the West, and the ready acceptance of ©” 
newcomer by the thriving communities 
ready established—exerted an increasing ut 
traction on poverty-stricken Europeans 15 
the countries devastated by the Napoleon 
wars. Recurring famines and the great !? 
dustrial revolution resulted in in ual 
population pressures and caused a grad 
relaxation of the restrictive attitude of 
European rulers, who suddenly rev A 
themselves and began to encourage e 
tion. ecord 
As à consequence, the first official T 
of arriving immigrants, established in oe 
indicated that the population of the Us! 
States had jumped to almost 10 mi 

8. 

By that time public opinion in both BU" 
rope and America became aroused bY fh 
ports of appalling conditions on venio 
carrying immigrants on the transatlaD® 
journey. Thousands were crowded in t. 
age space, where many died of hunger, ru 
and disease, In 1819, a law was enac of 
the United States limiting the number b- 
passengers a ship could carry, and presct oe 
ing the minimum amount of water and f ip 
to be aboard. The master of every 7 5 
reaching our shores was called upon tO elf 
port the number of passengers and od 
personal data, such as age, sex, occup® ur 
and country of origin. Thus originated o 
first immigration statisties. ay 

The first legislative enactment which m of 
be considered as relating to the quali 
immigrants was passed in 1863. It 
hibited Americans from carrying on un 
trade in Chinese coolies, Later laws, for 
qualitative in nature, established rules 
the exclusion of immoral persons, paupe 
and criminals. 1 

A tremendous influx of Chinese immigra ja 
after the discovery of gold in Califo 
prompted the enactment of the first Chin 


were 
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clusion law, in 1882. That trend of legis- 
lation continued, as witnessed by the enact- 
Ment, in 1885. of a restrictive immigration 
aimed at prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cheap labor from abroad. 

few years later, in 1891, Congress ex- 
Uded insane persons, persons likely to be- 
public charges, felons, feebleminded 
„ polygamists, and persons convicted 

°f crimes involving moral turpitude. 

The ethnic pattern of our immigration be- 

to change in the last two decades of the 
19th century. About 1890, there appeared 
the first time an appreciable number of 
Immigrants from eastern and southern 
Europe. They came from the Balkans, Italy, 
from Russia, where the czarist persecu- 
tion of Jews began to drive out refugees in 
-increasing numbers. = 
ese changes in the immigration pattern 
tinued until after World War I. In the 
e of 1871-80, almost 74 percent of our 
immigrants came from northern and western 
Europe, and only 7 percent from southern 
und eastern Europe, But, in the decade of 
10, only 22 percent came from northern 
western Europe, while immigrants 
ating in southern and eastern Europe 
utributed about 71 percent. 

It was about that time that the Congress 

ed its attention from qualitative re- 
Strictions to quantitative restrictions. The 
— law establishing a ceiling on the num- 
199 Of immigrants—a quota—was enacted in 

l. The second quota law was passed in 
1924 and remained in effect with very little 
lunge until the enactment of the present 

w in 1952. 

1924 act established the much dis- 
to national-origins system, allocating 

‘very national group a fixed proportion of 
immigrants based on that national group's 
Proportion to the total population of the 

Nited States as of 1920. The purpose was to 
band the population in orderly fashion 

m year to year, with roughly the same 

rtion of each immigrant strain as pre- 
Yalled in 1920. 
hh © 1952 law was not a step lightly taken. 
final form the Walter-McCarran Act 
nted a comprehensive codification and 
Modernization of some 148 immigration and 
Raturalization statutes then on our books. 
d Congressional study group which pro- 
moet this codification had been at work on 
10 Problem since 1947. Scores of hardship 
equities were ironed out of the old hodge- 
Podge of piecemeal legislation, as enacted 
uring the preceding century. 

All countries of the globe were granted 
migration quotas without discrimination, 
Under a formula equally applicable to all 
ne regardless of the color of the skin or 

shape of the eyes of their inhabitants. 
tae the same time, the new law made it 
‘font itely ‘easier to rid this country of 
ign-born subversives, criminals, racket- 
te narcotic peddlers, professional gam- 
ers, and aliens who had originally entered 
y. 
me ners. In brief, are the major features of 
© law so many fellow-traveler groups have 
been trying for 5 years to uproot and de- 
‘troy, Few measures in all our national 
story have afforded the United States so 
vech protection against criminal and sub- 
eralve elements at so little cost. 
Nor may it be said that the law was 
The by parliamentary sleight of hand. 
by bill passed the House on April 25, 1952, 
it & vote of 206 to 68. The Senate passed 
by a voice vote on May 22. President 
But vetoed the measure on June 25. 
113 On June 26 the House repassed it 278- 
and on June 27 the Senate overrode the 
com: 57-26. The act became effective De- 
k ber 24, 1952. Any measure enacted over 
Wh idential veto must command over- 
elming national support. 
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The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities disclosed in its 1956 annual re- 
port that the Communist Party has created 
or sponsored no less than 180 different fel- 
low-traveler organizations in the United 
States, having as their principle purpose 
the repeal or destruction of the Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

One of these organizations, styled the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, has been formally branded as 
completely dominated b¥ the Communist 
Party. It is aiso described as the oldest 
creation of the Communist Party still active 
in the United States. The committee re- 
port added: “The American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, while dealt with 
here as a single organization, is in fact a 
complex of organizations at times number- 
ing more than 300.“ 

Three central policies of the law are under 
attack from this and other leftist groups. 
The International campaign for repeal seeks 
first to destroy the national-origins prin- 
ciple. Second, the repeal movement seeks 
to admit an estimated 1 million new immi- 
grants a year instead of the average of 225,- 
000 annually under the prevailing system. 
Third, the Communist-front section of the 
repeal movement seeks to strike out of the 
law every provision for screening immigrants 
for subversive activities or advocacy of rev- 
olutionary tactics in their native lands. 

History demonstrates clearly that there 
have been but few native Americans in the 
top ranks of the United States Communist 
Party. World-wrecking communism in 
America is purely an import. Without effec- 
tive immigration controls, communism easily 
might gain a free hand in America. 

No country in the world has received de- 
sirable immigrants more hospitably than 
the United States. Since World War U we 
have extended the hand of welcome to some 
1 million permanent immigrants, including 
recently many Hungarian refugees from 
Communist terror, 

In addition, we have welcomed in tem- 

residence some 200,000 students from 
127 countries, many of these under direct 
grants from the United States Treasury. 

No American ever should allow himself to 
be chagrined that our immigration policies 
are in any way wanting in considerations of 
humanity and Christian decency. 

The sole purpose of our immigration con- 
trols has been to exclude undesirable crim- 
inal, revolutionary, and anarchistic ele- 
ments from the national bloodstream. 

Since the war, this country has taken one- 
third of all the displaced persons resettled 
throughout the world. We have but 6 per- 
cent of the world's land area, but we have 
taken more than 33 percent of Europe's 
refugees. 

The world’s population is growing in- 
finitely faster than jobs and food supply. 
Human fertility ts heading for what the 
census experts call a “population explosion.” 
Japan today has 88 million people crowded 
into an area the size of Montana. ‘Try to 
imagine, if you will, half of the ‘United 
States population living in Montana. 

Communist China has more people than 
she can count—somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 600 million. 

Here in the United States, our own popula- 
tion growth currently adds a new city of 
Chicago to our total every year. New jobs 
are needed to keep pace. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate statis- 
tically that our current population increase 
is entirely out of proportion to our rate of 
new capital accumulation. We have not yet 
begun to expand our production facilities, 
housing, schools, and highways to accom- 
modate our own foreseeable population in- 
crease. Unless we do expand new capital 
plant steadily in step with population 
growth, every American citizen faces the 
prospect of a lower standard of living some- 
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where in the not too distant future. Sound 
public policy would appear to dictate, there- 
fore, that population increase should be 
held rigidly in line with our traditional 
American conceptions of living standards, 
education, and opportunity. In this equa- 
tion our first consideration should be for the 
welfare of the American people. 

Larger immigration quotas by the United 
States could never hope to solve the world's 
population problem. But careless handling 
of this explosive situation easily might 
undermine American prosperity and security 
for many generations, ; 

No land in the world shows higher regard 
than the United States for the Tights and 
privileges of immigrant minorities, But this 
noble tradition does not mean that the 
American people are ready to turn the coun- 
try over completely to alien domination. 

American citizenship for immigrants never 
has been a right granted by our Constitution. 
It always has been.a high privilege, to be 
earned and retained by earnest support of 
our inspiring American traditions of free- 
dom under law. 

Only thus may we hope to grow in national 
strength and moral stature. 

The importance of foreigners into a 
country that has as many inhabitants as the 
present employments and provisions for sub- 
sistance will bear, will be in the end no 
increase of people, unless the newcomers 
have more industry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more 
subsistance, and increase in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor 
is it necessary to bring in foreigners to fill 
up any vacancy which will soon be filled by 
natural generation.” (Benjamin Franklin.) 


How To Solve the Segregation Problem— 
The White Baby Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an editorial by Harry L. Golden 
appearing in a recent issue of the Caro- 
lina Israelite. 

Mr. Gordon's humorous yet pointed 
remarks illustrate clearly the ludicrous 
conclusions which can be reached by 
founding arguments on the false premise 
of racial superiority. ~ ` 

The article follows: 

How To SOLVE THE SEGREGATION PROBLEM ——- 

THE WHITE Basy PLAN 


The vertical Negro plan is actually being 
implemented to some extent in Atlanta, Ga. 
The Negroes buy their bus and railroad 
tickets and proceed immediately to the plat- 
form where they are free to walk up and 
down unsegregated. The waiting rooms with 
all the concessions and beverage coin boxes, 
etc., are empty. 

Now this new white baby plan offers an- 
other possible solution. 

Here is an actual case history of the 
“white baby plan to end racial segregation.” 
Some months ago there was a revival of the 
Lawrence Olivier movie, Hamlet, and several 
Negro schoolteachers were anxious to see it. 
One Saturday afternoon they asked some 
white friends-to loan them two of their little 
children, a 3-year-old girl and a 6-year-old 
boy, and, holding these white children by 
the hands, they obtained tickets from the 

t 
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movie-house cashier without a moment's 
hesitation. They were in like Flynn. 

This would also solve the baby-sitting 
problem for thousands and thousands of 
white working mothers. There can be a 
mutual exchange of references, then the peo- 
ple can sort of pool their children at a central 
point in each neighborhood, and every time 
a Negro wants to go to the movies all she 
need do Is pick up a white child and go. 

Eventually the Negro community can set 
up a factory and manufacture white babies 
made of plastic, and when they want to go 
to the opera or to a concert all they need 
do is carry that plastic doll in their arms, 

_ The dolls, of course, should all have blond 
curls and blue eyes, which would go even 
further; it would give the Negro woman and 
her husband priority over the whites for the 
very best seats in the house, 


Uniform Admission to the Federal Bar, 
H. R. 818 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
31, 1957, I inserted at page A4215 my 
remarks in support of my bill, H, R. 818. 
In those remarks I referred to a rule of 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States as being quite restrictive. 
Since July 1, 1953, however, the rule of 
that court, instead of being restrictive, is 
one of the most liberal in the country. 

I am indebted to the Honorable Roger 
A. Stinchfield, clerk of that court, for 
calling attention to my error. $ 

I am pleased to set forth in full his 
letter and the enclosures he refers to. 
They are as follows: 

UNITED STATES Court OF APPEALS 

FOR THE First CMCUTT, 
Boston, Mass., June 3, 1957. 
Re H. R. 818 and your remarks in CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 31, 1957, volume 103, 
No. 93, Appendix page A4215 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN Mutter: The fifth 
paragraph of your remarks (top of third 
column on page A4215) singled out this court 
of appeals for the first circuit for criticism 
as haying an alleged requirement for ad- 
mission that “the attorney must have been 
previously admitted to practice in some 
other United States appellate court.” In 
so doing, you continued the erroneous and 
wholly baseless charge against this court by 
Hugh Williamson in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1956, volume 42, page 721. 

Enclosed is a copy of the rule of this court 
concerning admission of attorneys, showing 
that we do not have the requirement as 
alleged. 

On October 1, 1956, I wrote to Mr. Gregory, 
editor of the American Bar Association 
Journal, pointing out the groundless charge 
and seeking retraction. To date, I have 
seen nothing in the bar Journal about cor- 
recting this gross misstatement. For your 
information, I enclose a copy of my letter to 

the editor of the bar journal. 

Incidentally, you will note from the second 
page of the enclosed letter that our require- 
ments for admission are much more lenient 


‘admitted to practice in this court.” 
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than those of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Respectfully, 
ROGER A. STINCHFIELD, Clerk, 
RULES OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF AP- 
.PEALS For THE FIRST CIRCUIT, EFFECTIVE 
Jurr 1, 1953 


` 7. ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS 


1. Admission: Any attorney or counselor 
who has been admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, any 
other United States court of appeals, any 
United States district court, or the highest 
appellate court of any State, Commonwealth, 
or Territory, and whose private and profes- 
sional character is good, may be admitted 
to practice in this court upon oral motion 
of a member of the bar of this court. Mo- 
tions for admission may be made at the 
opening of any daily session of the court. 

2. Oath: Upon being admitted, each ap- 
plicant shall take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation, viz: „ do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will demean 
myself, as an attorney and counselor of this 
court, uprightly, and according to law; and 
that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

3. Suspension or disbarment: When it is 
shown to the court that any member of its 
bar has been suspended or disbarred from 
practice in any other court or has been guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a member of the 
bar of this court, he shall forthwith be sus- 
pended from practice before this court, and 
notice thereof shall be mailed to him, and, 
unless he shows good cause to the contrary 
within such time as the court shall prescribe, 
he shall be further suspended or disbarred 
from practice before this court. 

UNITED STATES COURT or APPEALS 
For THE FIRST Cmcurr. 
Boston, Mass., October 1, 1956. 
Hon. TAPPAN GREGORY, 
Editor in Chief, American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. GREGORY: Mr. Williamson's ar- 

ticle entitled “Disparate Rules of Admission 


in Federal Courts,“ in the August 1956 Issue 


of the American Bar Association Journal, 
has just been called to my attention. 

First, he commends the United States 
courts of appeals in seven circuits for re- 
quiring “only the accreditation for admit- 
tance to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” He refers to these circuits as “open 
land.” 

Then he attacks three circuits as main- 
taining “moats and lower battiements” 
against admission of attorneys and directs 
his initial and most lethal charge against 
the first circuit as requiring that “the at- 
torney must have been previously admitted 
to practice in some other United States ap- 
pellate court.” A 

Rule 7 of the rules of the first circuit 
reads in part as follows: “Any attorney or 
counsellor who has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, any United States court of ap- 
peals, any United States district court, or 
the highest appellate court of any State, 
Commonwealth or Territory, * * may be 
This 
rule has been in effect since the revision of 
July 1, 1953. For several decades prior 
thereto, rule 7 in all of the revisions con- 
tained, among the alternative bar accredita- 
tions, the words “or any United States dis- 
trict court.” There is no excuse for the 
error of Mr. Williamson in representing that 
the rules of the first circuit require that an 
attorney must have been previously ad- 
mitted to practice in some other United 
States appellate court. This groundless àc- 
cusation should be retracted, 
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Mr. Williamson represents that the courts 
of appeals for seven circuits require only š 
accreditation necessary for admittance to th 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
refers to the rules of that Court as 12 
lenient. Since our admission requireme g 
are sọ extremely liberal, I am constrai! is 
to observe that, although Mr. Williamson 
“accredited legal traveler may journey wit! 
ease into the highest court in the lan 
such traveler may journey with even greatet 
ease into the Court of Appeals for the res 
Circuit. We do not require that the app! 
cant have been a member of the qualif 
bar for any period, whereas paragraph 1 
rule 5 of the Supreme Court requires such 
membership for 3 years past; we do not 
quire a certificate or a personal state 
endorsed by 2 members of the bar, wheres 
paragraph 2 of rule 5 of the Supreme 
does; and we charge no fee at all for admis 
sion, whereas rule 52 (f) of the Sup 
Court requires a fee of $25, and several courts 
of appeals make a charge therefor. Toe 
foregoing comments are intended to show vy 
comparison that the requirements of the 
first circuit are eyen more liberal than x 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and these comments are made with full ab- 
preciation of the worthiness of the requ’ | 
ments for admission to the bar of the Bu 
preme Court of the United States as set fort? 
in its rules 5 and 52 (f). ri“ 

Finally, carelessness in research is en 
dence in the fourth paragraph of Mr. 
liamson’s article. There he refers to * 
requirements for admission to the par tall 
the Supreme Court and he cites "Uni 
States Supreme Court rules 2 and 3.” Une’) 
the former rules of that Court, rule 2 cor 
ered admission requirements; and rule 3 con 
cerned law clerks and secretaries, Actual 
the requirements for admission are con art 
in rule 5 in the revised rules of that Cong 
which have been in effect for more tha? 


years. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rocer A. Stincurtenp, Clerk 


There Is No Substitute for Ocean Trans, 
port in the Movement of Masses ° 
Men or Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, u 
excellent speech on the role of the Amer 5 
ican Merchant Marine during peaceting 
or war was made before the Portlan 
Propeller Club and the Portland chame 
ber of Commerce on May 20 by Mr. Al of 
Purdon, executive director, Committee 
American Steamship Lines, Mr. ch 
don’s speech is a most timely one whi 
should be read with interest by m 
Members of Congress. Under leave © 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I i” 
clude it herewith. 

The address follows: 

AppRESS or ALEXANDER PURDON, Kxrcurm? 
DIRECTOR, COMMITTEE or AMERICAN STEAM 
SHIP LINES, BEFORE THE PORTLAND prorat 
CLUB AND THE PORTLAND CHaMaen OF Co 
MERCE, PORTLAND, OREG, May 20, 1957 5 
I am honored by your invitation to tne 

dress this joint huiticheon meeting of 
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Propeller Club and the chamber of com- 
— It is a fitting combination. Too 
Da y of the audiences listening to Maritime 
— addresses this week will be composed 
trely of Propeller Club members. That 
t the way the Propeller Club wants it 
The t isn't the way it should be. 
ing business interests in every port city, 
With 1 the entire community, should join 
the the Propeller Clubs in acknowledging 
to Contribution of the maritime industry 
pic economy of their cities and the areas 
nere. This meeting demonstrates that 
commas appreciates what too many other 
Th Unities fail to recognize. 
Portis Statistics, furnished by the Port of 
land Commission and the chamber of 
and rce, convince me that this is a thriving 
atang ling city. You thrive on the con- 
but t increase in your waterborne commerce 
One Jou strive to improve your position as 
You Of the major seaports in this country. 
West the largest port in the Pacific North- 
Soori and the third on the Pacific Coast. 
stang I ħope you will improve your national 
You ing and edge up at least one notch. 
like being in 12th place much better 
Sein unlucky 13th. 
— tio tell only part of the story, and 
Story. your record of growth is another 
first Do frequently forgotten—of those who 
had the vision and the courage to fore- 
Port Possibilities of a great deepwater 
time 110 miles from the ocean. This Mari- 
the Day celebration should honor not only 
Who Ot that built the city but the men 
th t the port. We should honor, too, 
an Who are planning and building now for 
ties te greater port with expanding facili- 
Or an expanding future, 
ng the projects in your blueprint for 
dep ture is a channe! of greater width and 
de an. This is an endeavor which should 
Jak Ported by everyone. 
10 50 t as you seek greater width and depth 
75 channel to the sea, so those of us who 
at the national level seek greater width 
bort o Pth in public understanding and sup- 
Marcha america's need for a strong American 
Aud t marine. 
kein just as you must expand your local 
the tles to match the expanding future of 
Ameen’ Pacific Northwest, so must the 


— 


n 3 
Prove 80 merchant marine expand and im 


Lee hanging world. 
chant me speak first of the American mer- 
not Marine and its defense role. This is 
of l cause I place its defense mission ahead 
beca commercial contributions, but merely 
Which g later on I would like to make a point 
The this order helps to emphasize. 
techno development of new weapons—new 
Quest logies of waging war—inevitably raises 
et-a about our need for ships in this 
eval tomic era, It is only prudent to re- 
brudent conventional concepts; but it is not 
ain ent to assume that because Great Brit- 
aroun as forced to reshape her defenses 
10 on an atomic pattern, the United States 
surta, longer dependent on the seas, or that 
de ships will soon be museum piecer 
8 than ever, we should realize the im- 
Worl. y of sea communications to the free 
tea in The tonnage of material moving by 
We creases year after year. 
decent unde had a very dramatic lesson in 
ligh months. The struggle for Suez high- 
Wa d the strategic value of this narrow 
Ocean y and the critical importance of 
Pende Shipping to the free nations. Our de- 
ap nce on ships for prosperity and security 
age Patently not diminished in this atomic 
ran, recent address, the Secretary of the 
result Ported on conclusions reached as a 
tion, Of studies of ocean and air transporta- 
1 Let me quote these conclusions in full: 
> “The sealanes still have no rival for 
the w the bulk of the millions of tons of 
Orid's imports and exports. Ocean ship- 
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ping alone can handle large tonnages per unit 
and extremely heavy and oversize items.” 

2. “The United States is no longer self- 
sufficient in raw materials. Almost one-half 
of the entire mineral production of the free 
world is today consumed by the United States 
industrial machine.“ 

3. “More than ever before the United States 
has become the workshop and arsenal of the 
world.“ 

4. During the last fiscal year less than 1 
percent of all cargo transported overseas was 
airlifted—more than 99 percent went by 
sca.” 

5, “Airlift will not be used to any large 
extent for civil imports and exports, The 
sealanes will continue to be America’s Ufe- 
lines.” 

6. An improved surface transport sys- 
tem can provide a system to meet mobility 
requirements equally as effective as an air 
system, and at one-twentieth of the cost of 


7. “The Navy must continue to guard the 
lifelines of America and protect the shipping 
„that is vital to the support of our joint war 
plan and to our civil economy,” 

Nothing here is intended to minimize the 
specific and vital contribution of aviation 
to our economy and our defenses, or to claim 
more for ocean shipping than the facts war- 
rant. What this study proves is that mea- 
sured by standards of cost, efficiency, or even 
time, there is no substitute for ocean trans- 
port in the movement of masses of men or 
material, Aviation, both civil and military, 
is making giant strides forward, but it is a 
long way from displacing ocean shipping. 
Even in the passenger field, where the com- 
petition is keenest, steamships offer a dis- 
tinctive service to peacetime travelers and a 
trooplift capacity in war which cannot be 
matched. Insofar as cargo is concerned, avi- 
ation is complementary and valuable for 
speedy delivery, but it is not yet competitive 
in quantity movements. The relationship 
of pay load to fuel consumption is a severe 
limitation. Every ton of material delivered 
by air to an overseas destination requires 
at least a ton of aviation fuel delivered by 
sea to enable the airplane to fly back home, 
Every ton of material moved by air to Korea 
required 4 tons of fuel delivered by sea. To 
paraphrase a famous military maxim—"It 
can get there fustest but not with the 
mos test.“ 

I have gone to some lengths to place ship- 
ping in proper perspective in this jet-atomic 
age. Yet, I do not mean to underestimate 
the possibilities of this wondrous and fear- 
some development. 

At the same time, I hope we will not under- 
estimate the strategic importance of the vast 
ocean spaces, - . 

Russia is not making that mistake. When 
she was short of everything else, she still 
devoted large quantities of manpower and 
material to naval building. The Soviets 
already have 500 submarines in commission 
and they are building at a rapid rate. In 
this great offensive, submarine fleet, they 
see the means of denying the freedom of the 
seas to the free nations. In addition, their 
newspaper, Izvestia, last week announced 
plans to build two atomic surface ships. 

Vice Admiral Brown of the Sixth Fleet 
says, “If the lifelines of the Atlantic are cut, 
it Is not a question of how long the Sixth 
Fleet can stay in the Mediterranean; it is 
a question of how long this oceanic confed- 
eration we call the free world can survive.” 

What- he said about our Atlantic lifelines 
applies equally to the far reaches of the Pa- 
cific where a thin line of democracy—an 
outer rim of remote and isolated bastions of 
freedom—stands between us and com- 
munlsm. 

The Russians are realists. They would not 
seek to command the seas if command of the 
seas was not important, 
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Scientific advance will not spell oblivion 
for shipping, for we intend to advance with 
science. Ocean shipping will move forward 
with the times and our Nation's increasing 
needs in peace or war, 

For either purpose, America has a voracious 
appetite and one which will increasingly tax 
our transport resources. From 1929 to 1955, 
our total production more than doubled. 
During the next 20 years, it will double again. 
Our transportation capability must likewise 
expand. We cannot afford hardening of our 
transportation arteries. 

Fundamentally, our greatest strength and 
our greatest security is in our abiiity to pro- 
duce. Our agricultural and industrial mus- 
cles will do more to mold our destiny than all 
the guided missiles we or the Soviets can 
muster. 

We can be stalemated in the race for 
atomic supremacy, but not in our ability 
to produce. We stand on the threshold 
of an era of abundance, but as the National 
Planning Association recently pointed out, 
this can only materialize If raw material re- 
sources and energy supplies are available 
to satisfy the needs of industry; if labor 
can meet the requirements of modern tech- 
nology for greater skills and greater knowl- 
edge; if the fruits of pure and applied re- 
search can provide the basis for further 
technological advances; if management con- 
tinues to venture into new fields of en- 
deayor and to expand productive capacity 
for tomorrow's market; and last but not 
least, if purchasing power and demand are 
encouraged to rise in accord with the ris- 
ing capacity to produce and consume.” 

We can increase our output of manu- 
factured goods by from 3 to 4 percent per 
worker per year. With 7 percent of the 
world's population on 2 percent of the 
world's surface, we consume nearly half 
of all the raw materials produced on the 
earth. But we are no longer self-sufficient 
in raw materials. We are dependent on for- 
eign sources and this is the Anchilles’ heel of 
our industrial supremacy. We must insure 
our access to the raw material resources of 
the world by controlling sufficient ocean 
shipping under own own flag so that we 
cannot be cut off entirely. We must also 
have assurance of access to the markets of 
the world. 

This is most apparent today in farm prod- 
ucts. We have an accumulated stock and 
a continuing production of farm products 
greater than even our growing population 
can absorb. We must sell that surplus 
abroad, This is easy to dô when ours is the 
only true abundance, But it Is not so easy 
when production increases as it has lately 
in other countries. 

We have demonstrated that we can 
achieve miracles in production. The threat 
to our promised age of abundance is in the 
distribution of it. If we can distribute 
what we produce we can push to new heights 
of prosperity. 

So we need materials and markets—and 
to assure access to both we need a mer- 
chant marine, under our own flag, big 
enough to service the growing needs of a 
growing nation. 

We have a good merchant fleet today— 
the best in our peacetime history. It, too, 
stands on the threshold of challenge and 
opportunity as the partner of industry and 
agriculture in promoting our products and 
meeting our material requirements. 

But, as a recent report prepared by a joint 
Marad-Navy planning group pointed out, 
the American Merchant Marine has some 
serious qualitative and quantitative defi- 
ciencies. 

Although our fleet is currently active and 
carrying cargo at the rate of 216 million tons 
per annum—giving employment to about 
70,000 seamen—90,000 shoreside workers— 
and sustaining 65,000 jobs in shipyards, it is 
carrying only 23.3 percent of our own com- 
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merce, and that percentage is falling. In- 
cluded in that, incidentally, is the cargo 
required to be carried on American ships 
under the 50-50 law. This indicates that 
American importers and exporters must be 
persuaded to emulate the nationals of other 
countries ‘and voluntarily patronize their 
own ships in larger measure. Perhaps no 
country in the world is so dependent on the 
earnings from its merchant marine as Nor- 
way, yet a recent issue of the Norwegian 
Shipping News says: 

“Some people have concluded that it is 
unfair for other nations to maintain a mer- 
chant fieet with the help of substantial 
building and operating subsidies, But this 
line of reasoning ignores one important fact. 
That is, that among all nations today, only 
the United States can maintain the size 
merchant navy needed to meet foreseeable 
demands.” 

This statement from a friendly competitor 
is more sensible and objective than those 
sometimes made by misguided American 
economists who suggest that we eliminate 
the need for maritime subsidies by eliminat- 
ing American shipping entirely. 

The “foreseeable circumstances” referred 
to in the Norwegian article are not only cir- 
cumstances affecting the United States, The 
article really points out that the whole world 
needs a strong American merchant marine. 

Our hope to have a merchant fleet under 
our own flag, capable of carrying half of 
our own foreign trade, is a modest goal which 
recognizes the contribution to world com- 
merce made by other maritime nations. But 
it is based on the inescapable conclusion 
that when the chips are down we must place 
our reliance on our own ships. 

I don't see how anyone in his right mind 
could expect the United States to bet the 
future of its commerce and security on the 
kind of international maritime mercenary I 
heard described recently. This is an actual 
case—a citizen of one nation who became 
a naturalized citizen of another nation 
formed a Swiss corporation to purchase a 
French-bullt ship in order to operate her 
under the Liberian fiag with a German license 
and an oriental unlicensed crew. 

The investment we make in the form of 
operating or construction subsidies to main- 
tain an American-flag merchant marine in 
our foreign trade is a sound investment 
which returns us substantial dividends, 

As the economies of our war-worn al- 
lies and former enemies are restored and 
expanded, they become our competitors in 
the market places of the world. I appreciate 
that forelgn ships will carry cargo wherever 
and whenever they can earn a profit, but I 
realize, too, that when they can carry their 
own national products in preference to ours 
it would only be commonsense to expect 
them to do 80. 

We don't need a merchant marine to give 
employment to seamen, or to support ship 
chandlers, or marine insurance companies, 
or any other of the many businesses which 
service or supply this industry; but we do 
need a merchant marine to service and sup- 
ply the foreign trade of the United States. 

The subsidies we pay to maintain the mer- 
chant marine in peacetime are not subsidies 
to shipping so much as they are support for 
our foreign trade. And the size of the 
Government contribution has to be meas- 
ured against our growing volume of foreign 
trade and the contributions which our in- 
dustry makes to the total economy. For 
example, it has been estimated that the 
maritime industry contributes over $5 bil- 
lion dollars to the economy each year. 

Another economic fact that is frequently 
ignored is the substantial and direct return 
to the United States. Since the war, the 
net cost of operating ald to America's steam- 
ship lines has been just under $500 million, 
But 6422 million dollars of taxes was paid 
to the Government by these lines and their 
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seagoing and shoreside personnel. This is 
roughly 85 percent of the Government's con- 
tribution to keep the American-flag ships on 
the high seas, If we add to the tax in- 
come the direct savings to American ship- 
pers from stabilized freight rates, the return 
to the Nation would probably be millions of 
dollars in excess of the outlay. 

The cost to the United States for main- 
taining a merchant marine is undoubtedly 
less than the dollar value of the commercial 
benefits we receive. 

The time has come when we have to think 
of benefit as well as cost, and in construc- 
tive terms respecting the kind of merchant 
marine we need. 

Just the other day I saw that the Alr Force 
decided to abandon a project on which it 
had already spent $70 million. I don't think 
that is necessarily bad, because a great deal 
of valuable information probably came out 
of the program; but I can imagine the reac- 
tion if somebody in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration spent that much money on à project 
and then abandoned it. 

We are thinking in pretty big terms our- 
selves these days, but I assure you that both 
the Maritime Administration and the indus- 
try, while planning to rejuvenate and im- 
prove our merchant fleet, are being pretty 
careful to insure the wisest possible invest- 
ment of both private and public funds. 

The contract steamship lines, operating 303 
privately owned dry-cargo and passenger 
ships on the essential trade routes, are re- 
quired to replace their ships as they reach 
retirement age, 20 years. Their replacement 
programs. will form the hard core of the 
entire industry's program and will cost not 
less than $3 billion over the next 10 to 15 
years. 

Already your city has felt some benefit 
from this program in the construction of the 
steamship Mariposa and the steamship Mon- 
terey. I share your hope that these great 
ships will be the forerunners of other addi- 
tions to our fleet built in the Northwest to 
serve the Nation. 

The west coast companies in my group— 
American President Lines, American Mail 
Line, Oceanic Steamship Co,, Pacific Far 
East Line, Pacific Transport Line—are all 
great names on the Pacific. All of them have 
improved their existing fleets, and all have 
programs for further improvements and re- 
placements. Included in these is the plan 
of American President Lines to build a great 
new superliner, Such a ship would bring 
prestige to the American flag on the Pacific 
comparable to the glory and renown we get 
on the Atlantic from the steamship United 
States, 

The ships our companies are building, and 
will build, should give this country an active 
dry-cargo merchant fleet second to none. 

The ships we now operate are growing older, 
but they are still the best maintained and 
most efficient units in today’s feet. These 
will be traded in to the United States Gov- 
ernment as they are replaced by more mod- 
ern ships, and will themselves replace the 
aging and obsolete Libertys in our national- 
defense reserve fleet. In this manner, both 
our active and reserve fleets will be upgraded 
by an orderly replacement program designed 
to eliminate the bugaboo of block obso- 
lescence, 

This program will also result in long-term 
economies and should increase shipyard effi- 
ciency through stabilized operations. It will 
encourage progress in research and improved 
design. 

The future of our merchant marine is 
bright with promise. I have not said much 
about the possibilities of atomic propulsion, 
but it is thrilling to realize that a year or 
two from now we will celebrate an event sur- 
passing the sailing of the Savannah, What 
a thrill it will be to celebrate, as we will, the 
sailing of a modern Savannah—the first 
atomic-powered merchant ship. 


* 
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Thomas Jefferson once sald that agricu- 
ture, manufacture, commerce, and naviga 
are the four pillars of our presperity. 
recently, Admiral Burke called ocean trai 
the “lifeblood of civilization,” 

These are noble sentiments, but in 4 
world of tension and turmoil the words t 
President Wilson are even more significa? 
He said, “Ships are the only shuttles whi? 
can weave the delicate fabric of sym pathy 
confidence, and mutual dependence amoni 
nations.” 

This is the challenge and the opportunltf 


——— eee 


“If the Nation Is in Such Bad 


Condition—” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Iha% 
signed the discharge petition to bring be. 
fore the House the bill to raise the Pe 
for our postal employees, and was one 
the first to sign this petition. I belie"? 
wholeheartedly in the purposes of w 
legislation to raise postal pay, and I h- Wi 
so informed the postal employees 
my district who have written to me. . 

At the same time, I have felt it in 
portant to point out to them in all fran 
ness that getting this legislation ena 
is not going to be easy. I cited the cu” 
rent economy wave, which occasional 
seems to get out of hand as when the 
effort was made to cut essential a 
grams of health research and food ted 
drug inspection, and so on. I also CÌ ip 
the fact that anything which is not 
the President's budget is having p: 
ularly hard sledding in the Congre 
and of course we all know the a 
istration has seen little merit in the 
perate need of the postal workers fo 
pay increase. 2 

After sending such a letter o A 
planation to one of the postal work 
in my district, I received a most inte 
esting and compelling follow-up let 
from him which I think deserves to int 
brought to the attention of the enz 
Congress. As a matter of fact, in te 
letter he specifically asks that I ae 
on the floor of the House the substa 
of what he has written to me. of 

This is a dollars-and-cents outline 
what it means to try to support a famil 
of 7 on a postal salary of $3,785 per ye 
It is an angry letter in many respe? 
but it touches some very sensitive n 
in our body politic and for that rensa 
Mr. Speaker, I am herewith submit 11 
it for the attention of the House * 
the Senate, as follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mò., May 23, 1957 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
United States Congress, 
j Washington, D. C. rep! 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I received your . 
with regard to postal pay increase 1 000. 
tion. You stated that in its present presi” 
Congress seems determined to cut the 
dent's budget in every way possible. inst 

I would like to state here and now and 
the sentiment of people I know, both in # s. 
out of the postal service, is that, if our 
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ernment cannot afford to pay its public 
to vants a living wage, then it cannot afford 
f ve away one penny to foreign countries. 
Jou are and always have been a great sup- 
Tun Of Federal servants, I ask you respect- 
it y to state on the floor of the House that 
we can afford 50 diamond-studded Cadil< 
D for King Saud, our financial situation is 
ot in such bad shape as to deprive postal 
Tt of a badly needed and deserved raise. 
t help to remind the Congress that 
? tee workers are, incidentally, Americans. 
jee defy any Member of Congress to 
PPort a family of T; as I have been try- 
ne to do, on $3,785 per year. I am forced 
ont Joans to pay my taxes which is the 
an. y reason I am in debt. I have not bought 
wor g as my neighbors are doing who 
k in private industry. 
to ve now found that I cannot even afford 
in Bet sick. I can no longer afford to remain 
for nue Cross. There is one more place left 
OF me to cut our family budget and that is 
Us drop our life insurance which is costing 
1127 per month. 
ee to further inform you that not one 
1 ot our money is used for unnecessary 
rep such as liquor, which Incidentally I 
Ced Congress provided to the State De- 
partment for wild binges and entertainment, 
n additional $500,000. Can you imagine, 
R ee being decided over a champagne 


bone an example of how the cost of living has 
dur up. T cite the price of Pet milk which 
Milk by must have. Six months ago, Pet 
sto old at 3 cans for 37 cents at all Kroger 
This 1. Today the price is 3 cans for 44 cents. 
Jus: is the case with all foodstuffs. Imagine, 
38 the above example, about an 18 
baby t increase in cost in an item which my 
here must have. We cannot economize 
ches, T 80 to work with 2 potted meat or 
“2 Coffee, I ask those in Congress who oppose 
ten increase for postal workers to eat the 
for for lunch each day for 1 month, As 
Meat, our family eats hamburger four 
8 each week, in one way or another. 
2 is an unknown luxury. Sunday is our 
Brade t.. We have chicken or commercial 
chuck roast. 
— the above problems and many more 
® Our everyday lives. However, if the 
con Stress feels that the Nation is in such bad 
a ndltion, we, as Americans, will do without 
fore, increase but feel that every penny of 
in ign giveaway must also stop in the 
{crest of internal economic security. 
One to thank you for your kind and 
derate support in our behalf. 
Witt Kindest regards, I remain 
Respectfully, 


The Unpopularity of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


a Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as the date 
He Toaches for consideration by the 
hee of Representatives of the so-called 
nutual security bill. I believe that care- 
the thought and study should be given to 
85 manner in which these funds are 
a nt. Every day we learn of new waste 

n projects which are absolutely ridicu- 
aten seems incredible that supposedly 

telligent people can even dream up 
Some of them, 


“foreign aid“: 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a column of George E. Sokolsky 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald which points up 
a few instances of the waste of American 
taxpayers’ money under the guise of 


THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF FOREIGN AID 


It cannot be sald that foreign ald is un- 
popular in the United States because Amer- 
icans are not a generous people. It can be 
said that foreign aid grows increasingly un- 
popular because too much of it is being 
wasted and there are no results in such a 
tangible form that the people can under- 
stand what is being done. 

For instance, this country has given plenty 
of foreign aid to Great Britain and the rela- 
tions of the two countries have not been 
worse since 1812, except for a short period 
during the Civil War. True, the British 
Government has to face its own internal 
problem which is not to be thrown out of 
office because of the awful mess of Suez 
which Britons believe John Foster Dulles 
made for them; on the other hand, the 
British policy of selling obviously strategic 
materials to the Red Chinese and the Red 
Koreans and the Tibetans can only lead to 
a collapse of relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. The Taipei riots 
were not accidental and they were timed 
for international relations. 

Whatever is done in any field requires in- 
telligence and apparently that is where we 
have been weak. Our operators are just not 
smart. For instance, that one the Reader's 
Digest tells about is not unusual enough. 
Our Government built a $128,000 cowbarn 


Sandwiches and 14 cents for 2 cups *jn Lebanon to demonstrate to average farm- 


ers living on $100 or less a year, the equip- 
ment they should provide for themselves 
in order to get ahead. The dopes. The 
Levantine farmers who looked at that barn 
must haye wondered what Kind of a faker 
built the impossible. 

And if the truth must be told, how many 
American farmers own a $128,000 cowbarn? 
Up in my part of Massachusetts, I can only 
think of one farmer who would have the 
money to build such a thing for the cows. 
Most of my neighbors just call in a couple 
of fellows who know how to put a hammer 
on a nail and before long, there is a barn. 
What do cows need—mink carpets? 

This goes on all over the world without 
rhyme or reason. What American foreign 
aid is really trying to do now, apparently, 
is to bring the whole of mankind to the very 
highest mechanical proficiency of the United 
States at one jump. It was believed, at one 
time, that if Harold Stassen were relieved 
of association with foreign aid, there might 
be an improvement, but there has been no 
improvement. under John Hollister, who be- 
fore he took on this work was most vehe- 
ment in denouncing the spenders. In fact, 
he was a member of the Herbert Hoover 
group of moneysavers, but since he has 
settled on the Potomac there is no evidence 
that he is any longer interested in saving 
the American taxpayers’ money. 

The Reader's Digest quotes an ICA man— 
the giveaway agency—as follows: 

“After all, this is the air age. We'll give 
the Afghans an airline and an agency like 
our Civil Aeronautics Administration to reg- 
ulate air traffic. American technicians will 
have to stay there to run the show, of 
course; we'll have no teach the nation to 


\ read and write before it can begin to pro- 


duce technicians to replace ours.” 

At first I thought this was a joke because 
about 96 percent of the Afghans cannot 
read or write and most are nomads or simple 
farmers. It was like the old phrase: "Come 
the revolution you'll eat strawberries mit 
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sweet cream—and like it.” So this is the 
size of the job this bureaucrat would like 
to undertake at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. Of course, this means that large 
numbers of Americans will live in Afghanis- 
tan, converting dollars into local currencies, 
which is a grand way to live and to save 
money. 

Why return to the drab life of the United 
States where the women do their own house- 
work, which despite all the mechanized de- 
vices that seem so good in the advertisements 
are such a problem afterward? No. It is 
better abroad, where a native woman will 
look after a child and babysitting is not such 
a complicated family affair. 


Policing the Giants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 6, 1957, 
and which is most enlightening: 


POLICING THE GIANTS 


The Supreme Court has struck a neces- 
sary blow for free, private enterprise in the 
Du Pont-General Motors case. It has, in ef- 
fect, brought the full force of the antitrust 
laws to bear upon a neglected facet of Amer- 
ican industrial interrelationships—the verti- 
cal tieup between two or more corporations, 
It is well established that mergers of compet- 
ing industries, through stock acquisition, 
may in some circumstances constitute an 
unlawful monopoly or restraint upon com- 
merce, Congress in 1950 acted to make it 


clear that a stock relationship between a 


supplier and a customer corporation may also 
be unlawful under the Clayton Act of 1914. 
All that the Supreme Court has done is to 
affirm that this was, indeed, the intent of 
Congress, and to apply the law in the Du 
Pont case, ordering a lower court to fashion 
an appropriate remedy for Du Pont large 
holdings in G. M. 

The need for the Government to move into 
this area of customer-supplier relationships 
seems self-evident from the facts in this 
case. As a result of stock purchases and 
splits over the past 40 years, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. owns some 23 percent 
of the stock of General Motors Corp. Over 
the years it was clear that Du Pont execu- 
tives expected this investment to result in 
General Motors purchase of Du Pont prod- 
ucts. In 1946 Du Pont did supply 52 per- 
cent of General Motors fabrics and 67 per- 
cent of its finishes for auto bodies, In 
1947 the percentages were 38 and 68. 

The Supreme Court majority opinion paid 
due respect to the wisdom of Du Pont's 
business Judgment in attaining this profit- 
able arrangement, but properly noted that 
this “cannot obscure the fact, plainly re- 
vealed by the record, that Du Pont pur- 
posedly employed its stock to pry open the 
General Motors market to entrench itself 
as the primary supplier of General Motors 
requirements for automotive finishes and 
fabrics.” It might have been better if the 
Court had refrained from expressing so con- 
clusive Judgment on Du Pont’s purposes, 
which may well have varied in emphasis 
and detail over 40 years of evolving man- 
agement policy. It is the result that counts, 
not the intent, as the Court elsewhere noted. 
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In any case, this kind of arrangement 
obviously tends to give the stockowning 
supplier of a customer firm an advantage 
over other potential suppliers—and whether 
it actually did the Du Pont-General Motors 
case again js irrelevant. The purpose of the 
Clayton Act, as the Court reaffirms, is to 
prevent restraint of trade tn situations where 
restraints are likely to develop. In the 
long run, the vigorous policing of Amer- 
ican industrial giants to keep them as free 
of control by each other as they wish to be 
from Government control is the best safe- 
guard of the private enterprise system, Un- 
checked monopoly would lead in only one 
direction: toward State control and, per- 
haps, State ownership. 

The dissent of Justices Burton and Frank- 
furter is not persuasive. They argue that, 
only the initial result of a vertical stock 
purchase may be considered—not what de- 
velops later, a construction that obviously 
deals more with appearances than with the 
substantive evil. They also contend that 
the Clayton Act, before its amendment in 
1950, did not cover yertical mergers or stock 
purchases; but the majority effectively re- 
{ute this point in citations of the act's con- 
gressional history. The dissenting justices 
observe that, in this respect, the Clayton 
Act “has been a sleeping giant all along.” 
What they seem not to recognize is that 
other giants have been very much awake 
and that the Government cannot send a 
boy to deal with them. 


A Sound Analysis of the Trial by Jury 
Controversy in the Civil Rights Bill 
Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral days now I have sat in this Chamber 
listening to long debate over a proposal 
to include in the civil-rights bill a provi- 
sion to require jury trials in civil con- 
tempt actions growing out of civil-rights 
violations. 

Personally, as I stated earlier today 
from the floor of the House, I am against 
such a provision, or any other provision 
which will make ineffective the provi- 
sions of this long overdue legislation. 

However, I believe it might be well for 
all of us to read the views of a qualified 
observer on this controversy in which we 
are engaged. I, therefore, am inserting 
into the records of this session,-an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Arthur Sylvester, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Evening News. This article, 
which appeared on page 1 of the New- 
ark Evening News of June 6, is the sound- 
est analysis of the jury trial issue I have 
had the privilege to read. The article 
follows: - 

Dixie BLOC Forcerrur—Civm RIGHTS ARGU- 
MENT VARIES FROM COURT RULES IN SOUTH 
(By Arthur Sylvester) 

WASHINGTON. —Southern Senators and 
Representatives opposed to civil rights are 
trying to write into Federal legislation a 
jury trial provision long since rejected by 
the high courts of every Southern State. 
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Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, leader of the move to amend 
President Eisenhower's civil rights legisla- 
tion by guaranteeing a jury trial to persons 
cited for contempt In civil rights cases, has 
himself as a member of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, participated in cases up- 
holding contempt proceedings in which the 
accused had been denied trial before a jury. 

But in the last-ditch effort to nullify the 
civil rights legislation Ervin asserts that 
the Eisenhower administration by bypassing 
jury trials in civil rights contempt cases is 
resorting to a new procedure. Ervin claims 
it violates constitutional rights, denies the 
rights of the States and threatens to rob 
State and local officials of basic and invalu- 
able safeguards, 

Yet the court of appeals of Georgia, up- 
held by the State supreme court, said long 
ago that “to try a case of contempt with- 
out the intervention of a jury violates no 
constitutional provision.” This rule of law 
has been followed and upheld by the high- 
est courts of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

SIGNED MANIFESTO : 

But with few exceptions the Senators and 
Representatives from these States recently 
signed what they called a southern mani- 
festo against the provision of the civil rights 
bill which would permit Federal courts to 
punish without jury trial those who had 
violated injunctions against interference 
with voting rights. 

The manifesto overlooks the fact that the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee has rejected the 
jury-trial argument in one case as follows: 

“The general rule is that a constitutional 
guaranty of a jury trial does not apply to 
proceedings to punish for contempt of court 
whether in a court of law, a court of equity, 
a court having criminal jurisdiction, or other 
court.“ In the same opinion the court held: 

“The power to punish summarily by proc- 
ess of attachment, for contempt, has been 
coequal with the existence of courts. Hasty 
thinkers, proceeding on false notions of lib- 
erty, have sometimes maintained that this 
power ts but little in harmony with the lib- 
eral institutions of England and America.” 

AUTHORITY NEEDED 

“But on the contrary, it is obvious that 
wherever laws govern, and not the bayonets 
of the executive power, the courts must be 
armed with this summary authority in order 
to attain the ends of their institutions. 
To courts of chancery (equity) it is indis- 
pensable." 

An analysis of the unanimity of south- 
ern high courts in opposition to the bogus 
jury issue being raised by Dixie civil-rights 
opponents is being circulated by the office 
of Senator Cirrrorp P. Cask, Republican, of 
New Jersey, and other leaders in the battle 
for Eisenhower's civil-rights bill. 

It was being released as the House moved 
today into the first day of debate on civil- 
rights legislation. It came after President 
Eisenhower quoted the late William How- 
ard Taft, President and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, at his news conference 
yesterday as upholding in 1908 the power 
of courts to punish for contempt without 
@ jury trial. 

The laws and court decisions of the South- 
ern States are unanimous in denying to 
Senator Ervin and his cohorts any precedent 
in the legal history of their States for the 
theory they are trying to write into the 
civil-rights bill, The rule in all those States 
is that a person charged with contempt of 
court does not have a constitutional or 
statutory right to a trial by jury. 

WELL ESTABLISHED 


In some Dixie States, like Florida, the 
power of the court to act in contempt cases 
without a jury is so well established there 
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are no reported cases raising the issue. 10° 
deed, in addition to defending the right of 
courts. to punish without a jury, severs 
Southern States have extended the power 
contempt to administrative agencies, Thus 
in Senator Ervin’s State of North Carolins: 
the contempt power is granted to ref 
commissioners, clerks of court, county å 
of commissioners, utility commissioners. an 
industrial commissioners. Other 

States have indicated in similar fashion tbe! 
acceptance of the use of the contempt po 

in effectuating compliance with orders 
decrees necessary for orderly government. 

Currently State and local officials who 
minister voting laws in a discrimina 1 
fashion may be prosecuted on crimip® 
charges and consequently have the right 
trial by jury. The record shows though, par- 
ticularly in the South, that criminal prosè” 
cutions after voting rights have been denied 
aren't effective in protecting a citizen's right 
to vote. Election day has long since 
by the time the trial comes up. 

In view of this experience the adminis- 
tration legislation would empower the Attor” 
ney General to bring civil suits in Federal 
court for preventive relief of the victims 
discriminatory voting practices before Of 
when an election takes place. ‘Thus, the 
courts could decide if the law was being 
administered impartially in line with const! 
tutional guaranties and if not to issue a de- 
sist order against any official acting or threat- _ 
ening to act illegally. 

Attorney General Brownell, Senator C4S*; 
and others point out the traditional way 
enforcing court orders is through the power 
of contempt. In that event, they stresi 
judges rather than juries pass on contempt - 
charges since the issue at stake is enforce 
ment of the court’s orders or protection of 
its dignity. The person punished for con“ 
tempt has the right of appeal all the way to 
the Supreme Court. 

in 1890 the United States Supreme court 
stated “it has always been one of the at 
tributes—one of the powers necessarily inci- 
dent to a court of justice—that it should 
have this power (the contempt power) 
vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its or- 
ders, of protecting itself from insult without 
the necessity of calling upon a jury to 
it in the exercise of this power.” 

But Senator Erviw and his Dixie cohorts 
would interpose a jury to uphold, or not up“ 
hold, the enforcement of a court's orders 
against a local official in contempt for fall: 
ing to obey the court. Experience in tbe. 
South in trying to protect Negro rights of 
life and property, much less voting rights, DY 
jury trial has led to administration belief 
that the jury amendment is not intended as 
its proponents declare, to uphold the rights 
of accused officials, but to thwart the en“ 
forcement of civil rights for Negroes. 

Attorney General Brownell has pointed out 
Congress has empowered courts to handle 
contempt actions without jury trial arising 
from injunctions to enforce the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission laws, an 
findings by the National Labor Relation® 
Board, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and other agencies. 

ADMINISTRATION'S CASE 

Brownell has noted that civil remedies as 
opposed to criminal ones are used. The ad- 
ministration argues that Senator ERVIN and 
his group have failed to draw the distinction 
between traditional jury trials in courts of 
law and procedures in courts of equity, which 
do not call for jury trials, 

In the Clayton Act of 1914 Congress made 
an exception to the rule that contempt 
charges are passed on by judges rather than 
juries, The right of trial by jury was €x- 
tended to criminal contempt cases arising 
under the act where the alleged offense would 
also constitute a crime under Federal ox 
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local law. However, Congress expressly ex- 
*mpted contempt cases arising out of dis- 
Obedience to court order in suits brought 
by the United States. 
` Senator Ervin and his Dixie group, in con- 
Yineing some northerners to go along with 
2 maneuver, point to congressional action 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. In the 
Congress provided for jury triais in con- 
tempt proceedings arising Irom the law. It 
this very language that the southerners 
ced the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Tuesday, to write into the administration bill 
às an amendment. 
CONGRESS CONVINCED 
However in 1932 Congress was convinced 
hat violent actions committed by workers 
uring court enjoined strikes were being im- 
ly punished as contempt whereas the 
Strikers, should have been charged with 
and tried before juries. To put a 
to what it believed an evasion of the 
tight to jury trial by judges biased against 
labor, Congress provided for jury trials in 
contempt cases. 
The Republican 80th Congress virtually 
ullified this provision when it came to write 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. In addition, 
nator Ervin and his followers are finding 
1t dimcut to equate the acts of violence com- 
tted during a strike to the deliberate acts 
Of discrimination by those southern local 
a intent on denying Negroes voting 
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H. R. 6328, To Provide an Additional 
Remedy for Persons Having a Claim 
Against the United States Arising Out 
of Contracts Relating to Certain Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1957, I introduced H. R. 6328, 
Or the purpose of clarifying the juris- 
diction of the United States district 
Courts and the United States Court of 
in connection with the handling 
of claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of contracts of the United States 
or repair, completion, or alteration of 
or addition to any type of vessel. 
HISTORY OF PROBLEM 


As recently as 1951, our Government 
took the position that claims against the 
hited States arising out of a contract 
for the repair of a public vessel could 
Not be brought under the Suits in Ad- 
Miralty Act; and that position was sus- 
ned by the courts. Eastern S. S. Lines 

v. United States (187 F. 2d 956 (C. A. 1), 
125 C. Cis. 422, 128 C. Cis. 775). Again, 
the case of Hadden v. United States 
132 C. C15. 529), where suif was brought 
the United States Court of Claims in 
Connection with a contract for ship re- 
airs, removals, replacements, renewals, 
additions, alterations, separations, and 
reconversions, the Government did not 
Oect to the jurisdiction of the court. 
nee more, in the case of the Yankee 
omett S. S. Corp. v. Brewer Drydock 
orp. (37 F. Supp. 512 (E. D. N. V.)), the 
Court held that an action for damages 
or repudiation of a contract to repair 
Pina was not a maritime cause of ac- 
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Nevertheless, in two suits now pend- 
ing in the United States Court of Claims, 
to wit, Anco Steel Construction Corp., et 
al. v. The United States, No. 462-56, and 
Continental Casualty Company v. The 
United States, No. 63-57, the Government 
has taken the position that since they 
are based upon claims arising out of 
ship repair contracts, the United States 
Court of Claims does not have jurisdic- 
tion, such jurisdiction being exclusively 
in the United States district court under 
the Suits in Admiralty Act. A similar 
position was advanced and maintained 
in the Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Sword Line, Inc., v. United States (228 
F. 2d 344), where a suit on a contract for 
the charter of a ship was held maritime 
in nature, and, therefore, the admiralty 
courts were held to have exclusive juris- 
diction. Certiorari was granted in that 
case, and the Second Circuit Court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in a per 
curiam opinion. In the case of Smith- 
Johnson Steamship Corp. v. The United 
States, the United States Court of 
Claims—decided July 12, 1956—took the 
position that the Sword Line decision 
compelled it to hold that contracts in- 
volving the possession or operation of 
vessels are maritime eauses of actions 
and that the Suits in Admiralty Act fur- 
nishes the exclusive remedy against the 
United States. 

THE ISSUE 


There is a 2-year statute of limita- 
tion which applies to actions brought 
under the Suits in Admiralty Act, and a 
6-year statute of limitations for suits 
brought under the Tucker Act. The is- 
sue is whether suits on ship-repair con- 
tracts should be limited by the 2-year 
statute. 

ARGUMENT 

Claims arising out of contracts for the 
repair of vessels “can be no more deemed 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion than cases of common-law jurisdic- 
tion.” Volume 3, Story’s Commentary on 
the Constitution, 1833, section 1666, note, 
fifth edition, 1891, quoted with approval 
in Taylor v. Carryl (61 U. S. (20 How.) 
583, 598), and in volume 1, Benedict on 
Admiralty, sixth edition, 1940, pages 25- 
26, 266. Contracts for the repair or al- 
teration of vessels are quite similar to 
contracts for the repair or alteration of 
buildings. The same legal principles 
should apply. Moreover, there is nothing 
more maritime about the repair or altera- 
tion of a vessel than the construction of 
it. Since the construction of vessels is 
considered not maritime in nature, there 
is no logic in considering the repair or 
alteration of a vessel maritime in char- 
acter. 

However, assuming arguendo -that 
there is some maritime aspect in a con- 
tract for the repair or alteration, and so 
forth, of a vessel, this does not mean 
that the jurisdiction of determining is- 
sues arising from such contracts should 
be exclusively within the Courts of Ad- 
miralty. Government contracts for the 
repair, alteration, and so forth, of ves- 
sels have the same “disputes” clause that 
is found in other types of Government 
supply and construction contracts. Such 
a “disputes” clause requires a contractor 
to appeal to an administrative board 
within 30 days after the contracting offi- 
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cer makes his findings of fact. In ship- 
repair contracts, in addition to the direct 
claims of the contractor, there are claims 
of subcontractors which must be asserted 
by the contractor for the benefit of the 
subcontractors. The situation is some- 
times further complicated by the claims 
of banks or finance companies as as- 
signees of the proceeds of the contract, 
their rights being derived under the pro- 
visions of the Assignment of Claims Act. 
Still other complications are posed when 
a surety company is involved as a result 
of a default and a reprocurement. In 
many, many cases the resulting situa- 
tions cannot be resolved within 2 years. 
The Government's position that suit in 
such cases must be instituted within 2 
years, within the limitations of the Suits 
in Admiralty Act, would preclude orderly 
exhaustion of administrative procedures; 
would compel resort to the courts in nu- 
merous cases where administrative dis- 
position of the disputes is not only pos- 
sible but desirable; and would impose 
substantial unnecessary burdens on the 
courts. 

I hope that my bill will be set for early 
hearing by the Judiciary Committee and 
that it will be favorably reported. 


Final Report on 22d Amendment Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, my survey 
of scholarly opinion on the 22d amend- 
ment has been completed. Last March, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Historical Society and the American 
Political Science Association, I under- 
took a cross-section survey of opinion on 
this important question by directing 37 
letters to leading historians and political 
scientists in all parts of the United 
States. I am pleased to report that 28 
of those whose opinions were solicited 
have replied, and each individual reply 
has been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 

In the near future I will present a sum- 
mary of the views of these American 
scholars, and it is my hope that their 
responses can be collected under one 
cover. 


I present today the two final replies 
which I have received. First, the state- 
ment of Dr. Thomas Barclay, who has 
just retired as professor emeritus of the 
political science department of Stan- 
ford University, and who opposes repeal 
of the 22d amendment. The second re- 
ply was written by Dr. Maurice Klain, of 
the department of political science of 
Western Reserve University. Dr. Klain 
favors repeal. The replies of these two 
scholars follow: 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanjord, Calif., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Unpar: In reply to your request 
for my opinion concerning the repeal of the 
22d amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
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as proposed by you in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182, 85th Congress, lst session, I take 
leave to submit the following reply. 

I do not favor the repeal of the amend- 
ment. My reasons, briefly, are these: 

1, The experience under the operation of 
the 22d amendment has not been of suffi- 
cient length to supply conclusive evidence 
of either the necessity or the desirability of 
repealing it. 

2. The political power of the presidential 
Office is so extensive that its occupant mo- 
nopolizes the place of leadership in the party 
in power. This may be as it should be or 
must be. However, this power has been used 
to secure a third term nomination, or at 
least to prevent rival candidates from mak- 
ing an effective preconvention contest. A 
President can create or utilize emergencies 
in order to maintain that it is necessary to 
keep himself and his party in power. 

3. It is true, of course, that a President 
who by constitutional mandate is limited to 
2 terms must face during the last 2 years of 
his administration a waning of his influence 
over Congress and elsewhere. If he were per- 
mitted to seek a third or fourth or fifth term, 
he would face the same difficulty at a later 
time. 

4. In respect to the enactment of impor- 
tant domestic programs, recent administra- 
tions have been most effective during the 
first 2 or 3 years of the first term. It is 
doubtful that a third or fourth term would 
materially affect this situation. The energy 
and momentum of the first 2 years could 
hardly be continued for 10 or 12 years, 

5. The physical strain of the office and its 
continuous and pervasive responsibilities 
constitute burdens which few men can with- 
stand beyond a period of 8 years, if indeed 
for that long. 

6. The assertion that the people should 
be permitted to retain in office for more than 
2 terms a President seems singularly incon- 
vincing. Constitutional restrictions on gov- 
ernmental power, and most statutory law, 
prevent people from doing what they might 
wish to do. The 2-term limitation con- 
stitutes an effective check on prolonged 
power and should, in my opinion, be re- 
tained 


Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS S. BARCLAY, 
Professor of Political Science. 
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Western RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Stewarr L. UL. 
Congressman from Arizona, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN UpaLL: I have been 
following with considerable interest your 
efforts to alert the country to the hazards of 
the 22d amendment. In my judgment you 
deserve the strongest encouragement and 
commendation, For you are, it seems to me, 
working to restore the rights of the people 
and the powers of the President. 


My own partisan bias, which I made no 
attempt to conceal, has nothing to do with 
the validity of the argument or the reality 
of the dangers. In any event, the 22d 
amendment plays no favorites. It was passed 
to rebuke a great Democrat. Now it tor- 
ments a great Republican, 

My apprehensions are shared by a sub- 
stantial and significant part of the Nation's 
political scientists. “I agree with your main 
points,” declares Dr. F. W. Coker, former 
president of the American Political Science 
Association and professor emeritus of Yale 
University. Dr, Coker, the dean of all living 
students of the American political tradition, 
characterized the analysis as an “informed, 
cogent argument. * * * I'm going to pass it 
around,” x 

Another former president of the American 
Political Science Association, Dr. William 
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Anderson of the University of Minnesota, one 
of the chief authorities on our constitutional 
system, considers the argument “a very per- 
ceptive analysis [which] should prove to be 
very useful.“ Dr. V. O. Key, of Harvard, the 
next president of the association and the 
author of several distinguished studies of 
American politics, notes that Mr. Eisenhower, 
who disapproves of the 22d amendment, 
tends to underestimate its effect upon his 
own position. “Isee * * * that the general 
has become aware of the problem posed in 
your Reporter article.“ Professor Key ob- 
serves. Tou are probably nearer right than 
he. ee ev 

“I agree with you 100 percent,” declares 
Dr. David Fellman, of the University of Wis- 
consin, editor of the Midwest Journal of 
Political Science and former president of the 
Midwest Conference of Political Scientists. 
“I am in complete sympathy with the point 
of view which you express,” writes Dr, Glen- 
don A, Schubert, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, whose authoritative work on The 
Presidency in the Courts, was recently pub- 
lished. Another leading student of the 
presidency, Dr. Clinton Rossiter, of Cornell 
University, remarks: “I had arrived at just 
about the same conclusions independently, 
and I was glad to have your support." 

This sampling of comments make clear, I 
think, that among political scientists there 
is considerable foreboding about the 22d 
amendment. There is an awareness not only 
that the amendment curtails the, democratie 
rights of the people but also that it impairs 
the leadership of the President and, indeed, 
the effectiveness of our Government. There 
is a realization that the weakness of the Ex- 
ecutive has in other countries stultified, dis- 
credited, even destroyed democratic govern- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
MAURICE KLAIN, 
Department of Political Science. 


Resolution Adopted by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association Against Ad- 
vertising or Publicizing Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a resolution recently adopted 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation recommending that all members 
of the association who manufacture 
passenger cars not advertise or publicize 
their cars in any way that suggests 
speed. 

This is a significant and an important 
step. It is a step in the right direction. 
It has been generally understood that 
automobile manufacturers and dealers 
have advertised the high speed of their 
cars. They now recommend that mem- 
bers of their tompanies engaged in the 
manufacture of passenger cars and sta- 
tion wagons not participate in any con- 
test, competitive event or test of passen- 
ger cars involving or suggesting racing 
or speed. Furthermore, they have agreed 
they will not in their advertising publi- 
cize or suggest the high speed of their 
automobiles, 
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Mr. Speaker, this is in line with state- 
ments I have heretofore made concern- 
ing the high speed of automobiles as one 
1 causes great destruction of human 
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The toll of traffic dead and maimed in 
1956 is a grisly reminder that wild driv- 
ing and breakneck speeds have turned 
our highways into the most vicious killers 
in history. Last year's record of 40,200 
deaths and nearly 114 million injured is 
most tragic. The National Safety Coun- 
cil has declared the situation a natio 
emergency. 

The murderous accidents are the ones 
on the open road, where high speeds 
have come to prevail. This by no means 
is confined to the main highway. Death 
and destruction have grown apace on 
Secondary roads, where too many drivers 
go hurtling through the countrysidé 
without regard to life or property, lulled 
by the false impression they are the only 
ones on the road, 

The Nation averaged 56.6 traffic fatali- 
ties for 100,000 population in 1955, The 
22 States west of the Mississippi averaged 
73.1. Twelve of these, in the plains and 
mountain area, averaged 89.5. The 
average in the 6 most sparsely populated 
states was over 100. Great stretches of 
open highway encourage excessive speeds 
in the States with the worst averages. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion follows: 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and the members of this board 
of directors share the public interest in in- 
creasing the safety of highway travel; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of automobiles 
have directed their efforts for many years 
toward developing and maintaining the per- 
formance characteristics of vehicles at levels 
consistent with highway conditions and the 
requirements of the using public, utilizing 
research and testing facilities, laboratories 
and engineering proving grounds to con- 
duct tests under controlled and scientific 
conditions and standards, and can best serve 
the public by continuing these efforts; and 
' Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association believes that the automobile 
manufacturers should encourage owners 
drivers to evaluate passenger cars in terms 
of useful power and ability to provide safe. 
reliable, and comfortable transportation, 
rather than in terms of capacity for speed: 

Now, therefore, this board unanimously 
recommends to the member companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of pas- 
senger cars and station wagons that they— 

1. Not participate or engage in any public 
contest, competitive event or test of pas- 
senger cars involving or suggesting racing 
or speed, including acceleration tests, OF 
encourage or assist employees, dealers, OF 
others, or furnish financial, engineering, 
manufacturing, advertising or public rela- 
tions assistance, or supply “pace cars” OF 
“official cars,“ in connection with any such 
contest, event, or test, directly or indi- 
rectly; 

2. Not participate or engage in, or encour- 
age or assist employees, dealers, or others 
to engage in, the advertising or publicizing 
of (a) any race or speed contest, test, or 
competitive event involving or suggesting 
speed, whether public or private, involving 
passenger cars, or the results thereof; OF 
(b) the actual or 3 8 
of passenger cars for or 
engine aes. torque, horsepower, or ability 
to accelerate or perform, in any context that 
suggests speed. 


Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island, at Brown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


e OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an address 
which I gave at the under-the-elms ex- 
ercises at Brown University on Friday, 
May 31, 1957. 

This address, entitled “A Sense of Bal- 
ance,” I believe may be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENSE or BALANCE 


(Address of United States Senator THEODORE 
Francis Green at the Under the Elms ex- 
ercises, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., May 31, 1957) 

It means a great deal to me, a great deal 
more than I can easily express, to meet with 
you Under the Elms today. 

I first saw these trees, at least most of 
them, when I was a little boy. I have seen 
them year after year ever since—excepting 
2 years when I was a student in Germany. 
The most memorable occasion for me, under 
these elms, was in 1887—Just 70 years ago 
when I graduated and bade them “goodby” 
and read them a farewell poem. You see it 
took a long while for them to recover from 
that shock—but I am grateful for their ul- 
timate forgiveness. 

Most of these stately elms have stood here 
for a long time, in cold and in heat, in dry 
seasons and wet, in wartime and peace, 
quietly pursuing the business of being elm 
trees, undisturbed, so far as we can observe, 
by recurrent crops of frightened freshmen 
and solemn seniors hurrying by, or by the 
great and fundamental changes which have 
taken place in this world since they were 
seedlings. 

We humans can learn from all of nature. 
We can learn from these trees. The secret 
of much usefulness and success, of good 
health and a tranquil mind, lies in this ca- 
pacity to go.quietly ahead with the business 
of existence, undisturbed and undismayed 
by passing stress and turmoil. Yet, such is 
the balance in nature that we cannot be 
wholly insulated from our surroundings, any 
more than a tree can be, In dry country a 
tree will send its roots far down, search- 
ing for water. It is well known that a sap- 
ling will push its way through cracked rock 
in order to survive. A tree in dense forest 
will become tall, reaching upward toward 
the light. 

If it is the part of tranquillity to be prop- 
erly unconcerned with the world around us, 
it is the part of survival to be properly con- 
cerned. It is this balance we must culti- 
vate, and it is of this balance I wish to speak 
today, particularly as it relates to matters 
of American foreign policy, which has grad- 
ually become my chief concern as a United 
States Senator in Washington. 
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There are certain areas of this country 
which question whether foreign policy should 
ever have been invented in the first place. 
I am happy to say that the record shows 
that Brown University is by no means such a 
place. During my undergraduate years 
here and later, here and abroad, I became in- 
creasingly impressed by the contribution my 
alma mater has made to this subject which 
has become probably the most important 
subject our Government has to deal with, 
Let me give you some of the highlights. 

William Learned Marcy, Brown class of 
1808, had his first taste of foreign affairs 
when he led an attack which captured a 
Canadian outpost in the War of 1812. Ap- 
parently this whetted his interest in matters 
beyond our borders, for in 1853 he became 
United States Secretary of State, and greatly 
distinguished himself by the handling of 
important and delicate matters, including 
the Gadsden Treaty of 1853 with Mexico, and 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with Great 
Britain. 

Richard Olney, who received his degree 
from Brown in 1856, served as United States 
Secretary of State from 1895 until 1897. He 
induced the British government to submit to 
arbitration its dispute with Venezuela over 
the boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, and wrote a remarkable official note, 
sustaining the right of the United States to 
interfere, and giving a wide interpretation 
to the Monroe Doctrine, 

John Hay, of the class of 1858, after serv- 
ing as private secretary to President Lincoln, 
was given posts as a diplomat in Paris, Vienna 
and Madrid, later became Assistant Secretary 
of State, then Ambassador to Great Britian, 
and finally served as United States Secre- 
tary of State from 1898 until his death in 
1905. Among his services were the signing 
of the first Hague Conference Treaty for 
World Concillation, negotiating the original 
treaty for the Panama Canal, and assisting 
with the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War. John Hay, by the way, was the author 
of his class poem, which was considered 
quite above the average. You see, a class 
poet may go far. I hope today’s may do so. 

Charles Evans Hughes, class of 1881, was 
Secretary of State from 1921 until 1925. He 
negotiated more than 50 treaties, presided 
over the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, was chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Sixth Pan 
American Conference in 1928, and was a 
judge of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice from 1928 until 1930, when he 


was named Chief Justice of the United States 


Supreme Court. 

This is a good record for Brunonians, but 
it is by no means the end of the story. 
Secretary of State Dulles informs me that at 
last count there were 28 Brunonias on present 
active service with the State Department, 
including John Joseph Muccio, Class of 1921, 
formerly Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent to the Republic of Korea, winner of the 
Distinguished Service Award, and now Am- 
bassador to Iceland. 

Over the past 3 years, Mr. Dulles tells me 
also, that Brunonians have won appoint- 
ments to the Foreign Service at the rate of 
two a year. I feel confident that this in- 
terest and this service will continue, 

No account of the contributions of Brown 
to foreign affairs would be complete without 
a mention of our former President, Dr. Wris- 
ton. There is no need for me to enumerate 
his achievements before this audience. You 
know them well. You know that his courage, 
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his breadth of outlook, his progressive spirit, 
his ability to command confidence and re- 
spect have been given unstintingly to the Na- 
tion and the world, as well as to this univer- 
sity, which cordially returns the devotion he 
has bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Wriston’s central achievement here at 
Brown was, I believe, to strengthen In all its 
aspects the tradition of liberal learning. One 
of the chief products of this learning is the 
balance of which I have spoken, the inner 
guide that distinguishes an educated, civi- 
lized man; that gives him the capacity to 
thread his way among dangers and dificul- 
ties and to chart a course of honor and safety 
through unknown waters. I hope that some 
of you here today may follow the same path 
trodden by our fellow Brunonians, some of 
whom I have mentioned. 

Let me review with you a few of the ways 
in which our foreign policy today must 
achieve a vital balance. We must, first of all, 
know to what extent we must be involved, 
and to what exetent we should be involved, 
in the destinies of other nations. If our own 
survival depends upon the survival of certain 
other lands, and if they in turn must have 
our help in order to survive, then the most 
elemental self-interest, if nothing else, de- 
mands that we do what is required, and not 
less than is required, to insure their survival 
and strength. There is little room for hair- 
splitting here, 

But, the fact that we must necessarily co- 
operate with other peoples does not give us 
license to run their lives for them, nor to 
squander our substance in doing things for 
them they should be doing for themselves. 
There is a balance between too much and too 
little, and we must seek that balance. 

In the second place we must make it clear 
to ourselves, and to the world, not only to 
what extent we are involved, but also why we 
are involved in these matters in lands far 
away. Our legitimate interest in surviving 
causes us to help others to survive. We have 
also a legitimate interest in prospering, which 
causes us to desire that others be prosperous 
also. These things are related. 

We have interests, and we also have obliga- 
tions. We haye obligations to abide by the 
terms of the promises we make, the treaties 
we sign, the rules and customs of interna- 
tional law, the Charter of the United Nations, 
We have obligations to live up to the heri- 
tage of freedom, which breathes from the 
traditions, from the monuments, from the 
very lands around us here, We must remain 
true to the religious faith upon which our 
freedom is founded. We must be true to our 
very humanity, which we share with other 
humans, whatever their race or station. 

Our honor as well as our survival hang 
upon maintaining a proper balance, between 
our legitimate Interests and our inescapable 
obligations. Upon that proper balance de- 
pends not only our peace of mind, but also 
peace among the nations. 

So, clear thinking is needed about why and 
to what extent we must become involved 
in the affairs of the rest of the world. But, 
knowing why we do a thing, and knowing 
how much of it to do, still leaves us with the 
most troublesome problem of all—how to get 
it done. It is easy enough to become in- 
volved in an argument overia coming football 
game. But, then you have to win it, and 
that requires something more than second- 
guessing and armchair quarterbacking. 

First and foremost of all, we must learn 
patience in our foreign dealings. We are 
living in a time when changes in the atti- 
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tude of the Soviet Union, which may well 
be coming, will come slowly; when problems 
such as beset the Middle East will require a 
generation or more for solution; when de- 
velopment such as the young nations seek is 
slow to the point of anguish, difficult, and 
often disappointing. 

But, for all our patience, we cannot yield 
the Initiative. We must be restiessly prob- 
ing for avenues to move ahead, and when we 
find them we must exploit them, not with 
timidity or penury, but with energy and vi- 
sion, with courage and will, and if possible 
with good humor, even when now and then 
we make a mistake. 

Just as we must be patient, so we must be 
boid. But, as we must be bold, we must 
be cautious. The Soviet Union is waving 
the olive branch of disarmament again, and 
it appears this branch may possibly have 
a little more substance than the same old 
stage prop they have waved before. Yet 
our foreign policy has been and must con- 
tinue to be a leading from strength, not 
weakness, because weakness does not pre- 
vent wars, it invites them. 

But, even though we must be cautious, 
we still must trust—and hope—and con- 
tinue to negotiate because we know there 
is as much danger in too little disarming 
as there surely would be in too much. 

So, we must sail our ship of policy be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea between 
the whirlpool and the rock. We cannot 
drop anchor where we are; we cannot turn 
back. Either we sail on, or we sink, 

And, just as there is balance in our 
methods, so there will be balance in our 
moods. We know the fear of awful destruc- 
tion, and know there is no shame in such 
a fear. We know the thrill of winning a 
gamble that must be taken, of meeting a 
challenge as it comes. We know the joy 
of creating, not merely a poem or a paint- 
ing. but a nation, a civilization, a new 
world. We know the reward, beyond all 
other rewards, of giving our best to people 
we love, to a Nation we love, to values we 
love; of being true—in the highest sense— 
true to ourselves. 

I wish you well, you seniors, as you go 
out from here. In your childhood and stu- 
dent days you have seen the birth of a 
perilous and wonderful age. Now go out 
and share in its maturing. And, I pray 
that you may keep your balance, 

May your lives and the life of the world 
you are joining grow as this Nation and 
this university have grown. May they 
flourish and endure, and become strong and 
beautiful, like these old elm trees around 
us here this afternoon. 


Steps Taken by Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association To Promote Highway 
Safety 
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Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early in this session I introduced 
a bill to establish a division of highway 
and automobile safety in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The experience of recent years has 
indicated with increasing emphasis the 
need for such a step. Highway deaths 
are the No. 1 killers of our country. 
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The New York Times this morning 
carried an editorial commending the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
for steps it has taken to promote high- 
way safety. The article stresses some of 
the factors involved in accidents, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

For AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 


The Automobile Manufacturers Association 
has just done a sensible and highly com- 
mendable thing. It proposes to take the 
emphasis off automobile speed and put it on 
safety and reliability. A first step is to put 
an end to stock-car racing, competitive ac- 
celeration tests, and promotion based on 
such events. A second step is a planned 
emphasis in advertising on factors other than 
speed and horsepower, The National Safety 
Council calls this a big step toward greater 
safety and the council, of course, is right. 

In recent years the trend in American 
automobile production has been hazardous. 
Superhighways have invited cars with super- 
speeds and the industry has provided them. 
The death toll has climbed steadily and it 
is naive to suggest that high speeds and 
high-powered cars have not been a major 
Tactor in this grim rise in fatalities. 

The industry has now taken a sound move 
to break the cycle. It is incumbent upon 
the motoring public, in turn, to do its re- 
sponsive part. Advertising will help when 
its emphasis is right. But in the long run 
there needs to be something of a change of 
mind on the part of the American motorist. 
He must somehow come to realize that 200 
horsepower is not necessary for good car per- 
formance and that cruising speeds of 80 miles 
an hour are absurdly dangerous. 

Still further steps will have been taken 
toward greater automobile safety when the 
purchaser learns to ask a different set of 
questions. If he will insist upon economy, 
reliability, and safety as the first qualities in 
an automobile, the industry will not be un- 
responsive, 


Evaluation of General Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


or ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled An Institutional Self-Study,” 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., director of 
institutional self-study, at Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN INSTITUTIONAL SELF-STUDY 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

On September 1, 1956, Arkansas A. and M. 
College began their institutional self-study. 
An advisory board headed by Dean James H. 
Hutchinson as chairman and the writer as 
cochairman and composed of Dr. Claude 
Babin, Dr. Milton L. Baughn, Dr. B. J. 
Fletcher, Mr. A. H. Boyd, Mr. Tom Coleman 
III. Mr. J. D. Moore, Mr. F. L. Harmon, Mr. 
Leon V. Vawter, Dr. Scott Boyd, and Mr. 
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C. K. Sandifer planned the program. Mr. 
Coleman and Mr. Moore were on leave part 
of the time, and Mr. Edward P. Ryan and 
Dr. Ralph Wickstrom were on the preboard. 

The stated purpose was to provide a basis 
for futtire modification ef the college pro- 
gram by evaluating the general education 
program and examining its relation to the 
major fields of teaching, and by determining 
the effectiveness of the student services 
initiated or expanded under the Arkansas 
experiment in teacher education. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion aided the college financially in the study, 
but the scope of the study was reduced to 
omit the study of the student services. Ap- 
proximately $17,000 of combined funds and 
services went into the study. 

The following factors thus became a part 
of the scope: 

1. To what extent and by what procedures 
have the objectives of the program been 
achieved? 

2. To what extent hac participation in the 
AETE affected the previous program? 

3. To what extent does the current pro- 
gram promote the development of A. and M. 
college students? i 

4. To what extent can these gains be pre- 
served, and what should be the future goals 
of the college? 

5. To what extent can the college achieve 
future goals without additional support? 

In the execution of the study, a variety 
of methods were used in order to achieve 
both a broad and a detailed view of the 
college program. Some of these were: Ex- 
amination of the stated goals of each course, 
examination of the subject matter in sylla- 
buses and texts, interviewing instructors, 
observation, student-faculty-patron polls, 
utilization of guidance and counseling rec- 
ords, and pretesting and posttesting. 

The faculty, the students, and the patrons 
listed the attributes they desired students to 
possess. Each is noted in order of interest. 
Here is the faculty ranking: 

1. Have achieved moral and spiritual 
values by which to guide his life—including 
honesty. 

2. Have an ability to work with people 
human relations—including concepts of 
group participation, leadership, follower- 
ship. 

8. Achieve a realistic understanding of 
himself—his potentialities and abilities as 
well as his limitations. 

4. Be prepared to earn a livelihood or 
have selected a plan that is valid for him— 
including a vocational choice which will 
bring satisfaction to him and make it pos- 
sible for him to contribute to others. This 
will involve the achieving of at least the 
initial vocational skills and competence 
for those who are seeking employment fol- 
lowing graduation. 

5. Be able to communicate effectively with 
other people through writing, speaking, 
reading, listening. 

6. Achieve an “at homeness“ in the world 
of ideas. 

7. Be prepared for mentally healthful 
living and personal adjustment. 

8. Have a respect for the dignity and worth 
of the human personality. 

9. Recognize that learning is a life-long 
process—in a sense college is a spring board 
to life-long learning. 

10, Be prepared for the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of citizenship. 

11. Know and have desirable ideas toward 
practical principles of healthful living con- 
sistent with his own personal physica 
health. — 

12. Be prepared for effective leisure time 
activities—hobbies and the like. 

13. Have achieved the ability to push 
ahead, show initiative, be energetic. 

14, Be prepared for the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of family life, 
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15. Be able to perform arithmetical skills 
in necessary day-to-day living. 

The students used the following rating: 

1. Ability to cooperate and work with 
People—human relations, 

2. Valid moral and spiritual values by 
which to guide his life. 

3. The ability to cope successfully with 
the unexpected—new problems and situr- 
tions consistently arising in the life of in- 
dividuals as well as of the world. 

4. Have a plan for his life that is valid 
for himself and consistent with the require- 
ments and needs of society. 

5. Mental health and persons) adjustment. 

6. Have a realistic self-confidence and faith 
in himself—self-understanding. 

7. The ability to look at problems objec- 
tively—have a scientific attitude. 

8. Ability to prepare for the responsibili- 
ties as well as the privileges of citizenship. 

9. Knowledge of the world in which he 
lives—plants, animals, natural phenomena 
and the like. 

10. Understanding of problems and prac- 
tices of healthful living that apply to him. 
The patrons used the following rating: 

1. A sense of moral and spiritual values 
by which to guide his life. 

2. The ability to think clearly—scientific 
attitude, objectivity. 

3. Ability to work with people. 

4. Be prepared for the responsibilities as 
Well as the privileges of citizenship, 

5. Be prepared to earn a living or have a 
valid pian for him to achieve such prepara- 
tions, 

6. The ability to communicate effectively 
through writing, reading, and speaking, for 
example—spelling. 

7. Recognize that at the conclusion of col- 
lege his learning has fust begun. 

8. A realistic ability to adjust (without los- 
ing one’s own personal vajues) to the un- 
expected ethics and practices in business, the 
ethics and practices in government and so- 
ciety in general. 

9. An introductory knowledge of the varied 
fields of learning, a knowledge of which can 
stand him in good stead throughout life. 

10. An understanding of varied social and 
human probléms—even if the solution is not 
clear, 

11. A respect for and pride in his college, 

12. The ability to perform mathematical 
skills needed in everyday living—the ability 
to figure well enough to keep other people 
from cheating him. 

The full report will be available by August 
$1, 1957, It will be a copyright publication 
of about 300 pages. There will be 2 copies 
on file in the Library of Congress. 


Foreign Aid Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the recent 
column by George Sokolsky entitled, 
Too Much Foreign Aid Waste.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too Mvcs Foreron Am WASTE 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It cannot be said that foreign ald is un- 
popular in the United States because Ameri- 
cans are not a generous- people. It can be 
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said that foreign aid grows increasingly 
unpopular because too much of it is being 
wasted and there are no results in such a 
tangible form that the people can under- 
stand what is being done. 

For instance; this country has given plenty 
of foreign aid to Great Britain and the re- 
lations of the two countries have not been 
worse since 1812, except for a short period 
during the Civil War. True, the British 
government has to face its own interna! 
problem which is not to be thrown out of 
office because of the awful mess of Suez 
which Britons believe Jólin Foster Dulles 
made for them; on the other hand, the Brit- 
ish policy of selling obviously strategic ma- 
terials to the Red Chinese and the Red 
Koreans and the Tibetans can only lead 
to a collapse of relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, The Tai-pei riots 
were not accidental and they were timed for 
international relations, 

Whatever is done in any field requires in- 
telligence, and apparently that is where we 
have been weak. Our operators are just not 
smart. For instance, that one the Reader's 
Digest tells about is not unusual enough, 
Our Government bullt a $128,000 cowbarn 
in Lebanon to demonstrate to average farm- 
ers living on $100 or less a year the equip- 
ment they should provide for themselves in 
order to get ahead. The dopes. The Levan- 
tine farmers who looked at that barn must 
have wondered what kind of a faker built 
the impossible. 

And if the truth must be told, how many 
American farmers own a $128,000 cowbarn? 
Up in my part of Massachusetts, I can only 
think of one farmer who would have the 
money to build such a thing for the cows, 
Most of my neighbors just call in a couple 
of fellows who know how to put a hammer 
on a nail and before long there is a barn. 
What do cows need—mink carpets? 

This goes on all over the world without 
rime or reason. What American foreign 
aid is really trying to do now apparently 
is to bring the whole of mankind to the 
very highest mechanical proficiency of the 
United States at one jump. It was believed, 
at one time, that if Harold Stassen were re- 
lieved of association with foreign aid there 
might be an improvement, but there has 
been no improvement under, John Hollister, 
who before he took on this work was most 
vehement in denouncing the spenders. In 
fact, he was a member of the Herbert Hoover 
group of moneysayers, but since he has set- 
tied on the Potomac there is no evidence 
that he is any longer interested in saving 
the American taxpayer’s money. 

The Reader's Digest quotes an ICA man 
the giveaway agency—as follows: Atter all, 
this is the air age. We'll give the Afghans 
an airline and an agency like our Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to regulate air traf- 
fic. American technicians will have to stay 
there to run the show, of course; we'll have to 
teach the nation to read and write before it 
can begin to produce technicians to replace 
ours.” 

At first, I thought this was a joke because 
about 96 percent of the Afghans cannot read 
or write and most are nomads or simple 
farmers. It was like the old phrase: “Come 
the revolution you'll eat strawberries mit 
sweet cream—and like it.” So this is the size 
of the job this bureaucrat would like to un- 
dertake at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. Of course, this means that large 
numbers of Americans will live in Afghani- 
stan, converting dollars into local currencies 
which is a grand way to live and to save 
money. 

Why return to the drab life of the United 
States where the women do their housework 
which despite all the mechanized devices 
that seem so good in the advertisements are 
such @ problem afterwards? No, It is bet- 
ter abroad, where a native woman will look 
after a child and baby-sitting is not such a 
complicated family affair. 
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Foreign aid is unpopular because it does 
not make Americans proud of achievement, 
In fact, Americans are often ashamed of the 
stupid things we do in the name of foreign 
aid, and being ashamed, they would like to 
cut it to shreds. 


The Basis of America’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled The Basis of America's 
Foreign Policy,” which I delivered before 
the St. Paul's Guild of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, on May 26, 1957, at 
Huntington, W. Va. è 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Basis OF AMERICA'S Forricn Potter 
(Address by Senator REVERCOMB) 


I speak to you today on a problem that 
may well be uppermost in the minds of every 
American, Stated simply, it is this: “How 
can the United States contribute most to 
conditions that give greatest assurance of 
peace in the world and security for our own 
people?” 

This problem is not new, to be sure, but 
the conditions that confront us today are 
quite different from what they were only a 
few years ago. Therefore, we must be pre- 
pared to think anew and act anew. 

However much we may wish to wash our 
hands of the responsibility that is thrust 
upon this country, we cannot escape the 
grave task with which we are faced. How- 
ever much we might prefer to take comfort 
in our economic and military strength, the 
inescapable fact remains that we cannot af- 
ford to go it alone. Alliances with other na- 
tions have become as essential to our own 
security as the hydrogen bomb or the inter- 
continental missile. The security of our 
own shores depends as much on preventing 
the Communists from taking over the Mid- 
die East as from taking over the Philippine 
Islands, 

The reason for this new set of conditions 
on which world peace hinges is obvious when 
we consider the facts. The advent of the 
air age, and with it the hydrogen bomb 
and the guided missile, has brought all na- 
tions into such close proximity that every 
part of the world has become a potential 
battlefield. When one pauses to consider the 
fact that it will soon be possible for an 
enemy power to direct guided missiles with 
unerring accuracy upon our cities from 
points thousands of miles away, it becomes 
graphically clear that the nation which 
seeks to stand alone is inviting its own de- 
struction. 

In the face of these indisputable realities, 
unpleasant though they be, it becomes 
abundantly clear that 19th century policies 
are inadequate to meet 20th century con- 
ditions. And we must either rise to the oc- 
casion and accept the responsibility that is 
America's or risk the danger of losing ail 
that we hold dear. 

I need not remind you that there Is still 
abroad in the world an ideology that is 
alien to the beliefs of every who 
gives allegiance to God. I need not remind 
you that if the perpetrators of this evil 
design carry out their avowed aim, which is 
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world conquest, the way of life that you and 
I cherish will be lost. 

There are those who say to me, "But why 
should we be concerned with what is hap- 
pening in the far-off Middle East?“ I say 
to you, in reply, that what happens in that 
distant part of the world may well determine 
whether or not we are able to keep com- 
munism from engulfing our own shores, 

We know that if a forest fire Is burning 
in the direction of our homes, we do not 
wait until the flames are lapping at the 
doors before moving to check its advance, 
If a flood is descending upon us, we do not 
stand idle until it has enguifed our homes 
before taking action to avert the danger. 
By the same criteria, we must acknowledge 
that it is folly of the worst sort to sit idly 
by, taking comfort in our own strength, 
while nation after nation is being absorbed 
into the Communist camp. In my judg- 
ment, the greatest danger from these ag- 
gressors lies in their well-conceived plan of 
taking over country after country until 
America is left isolated and standing alone. 
This must not be permitted to happen. 
Whatever the cost, we must bolster the 
strength of those free nations which are 
resisting the Communist tide. The moral 
and financial support we give them now 
may well save us billions of dollars, to say 
nothing of American lives, at some future 
day when the danger has swept much closer 
nome. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the basic 
tenets of the foreign policies on which the 
leaders of this country have embarked. It 
is an altruistic policy, to be sure, founded 
on the high moral conception that the dig- 
nity of man requires that he be permitted 
to enjoy certain inalienable rights, not the 
least of which is the right to exercise a 
voice in his ent, This is not to 
say that this country should seek to im- 
pose its way of life on any nation, but 
rather that our deep love of human free- 
dom compels us to employ a part of our 
substance and strength to help prevent the 
people of other nations from being enslaved 
against their wills. 


In the main, however, our foreign policy- 


is based on the simple expedient of self- 
preservation, So long as Communism poses 
the threat that it does today, self-interest 
demands that we join forces with every 
nation which is resisting this evil force. 
It is an obvious fact, certainly one well 
known to our military leaders, that should 
the oll-rich Middle East fall to the Com- 
munists, our own security would be les- 
sened by an incalculable degree. By the 
same token, should all Asia fall to the 
Communists, we know that it would be only 
® matter of time until the aggressor would 
be moving from island to island across the 
Pacific. Such is the nature of the evil force 
‘we are called upon to resist in the interest 
of our own self-preservation. 

I am convinced that if war is to be avert- 
ed, if civilization is to be spared the horri- 
fying experience of an atomic conflict that 
is certain to engulf the whole world, com- 
munism must be stopped before it has 
made great new advances. gain they 
make, wherever it may occur, will inevitably 
increase the chances of war. On the other 
hand, if we stand firm, if we lend our sup- 
port to those nations now actively resist- 
ing this aggressive force, war may be avert- 
ed 


I believe that security is better defended 
by standing together with those, who fight 
against a common enemy than by staying 
neutral on so dangerous an issue until one 
by one our friends are destroyed. This is not 
a time for neutrality. We cannot be neutral 
in the face of proven danger. Where would 
Christendom be today if Christ had been 
neutral on the subject of the moral life of 
man? 

No one can say that the policy this Nation 
is pursuing will guarantee conditions of 
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peace. The results that already have come 
from that policy, however, are encouraging. 
I cite a recent example. 

Only a few weeks ago it looked as though 
the little kingdom of Jordan was ripe for a 
Communist coup. Internal dissenson had 
created conditions ideal for that purpose. 
What was the result? President Eisenhower, 
implementing the principles embodied jin 
the Middie East doctrine, threw the full 
moral support of this country behind Jordan. 
The United States Sixth Fleet was moved 
into a strategic position in the Mediterran- 
ean—not as a threat of war, mind you, but 
rather as a warning to those who would 
exploit Jordan’s internal difficulties that this 
country would tolerate no outside interven- 
tion. The result of that action has been to 
keep Jordan's Government in the anti-Com- 
munis alliance. 

The basic aim of our whole foreign policy, 
then, is to deter aggression. This is true in 
eastern Europe, in the Middle East and in 
Asia. This policy has already paid off in all 
three areas. Only a few days ago, in an 
address before a join session of Congress, the 
president of ‘the 2-year-old Republic of 
Vietnam, a strategic south Asian country, 
emphasized that American foreign aid had 
been largely instrumental! in preventing his 
country from falling to the Communists. 
I quote from his address: 

“In the face of increased international 
tension and Communist pressure in south- 
east Asia, I could not repeat to often how 
much the Vietnamese people are grateful for 
American aid, and how much they ate con- 
scious of its importance, profound signifi- 
cance, and amount * * *, This action has 
contributed to the defense of southeast Asia 
and prevented the raw materials of this area 
from falling into Communist hands.” 

It is only reasonable, in considering he 
task we have undertaken, to ask: “How long 
and to what extent must America extend aid 
to other nations?” I think we must ad- 
vance military ald until such time as the 
free world is sufficiently strong that the 


Communists will not dare risk starting a 


war. As for economic aid abroad, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come when such 


aid should be in the form of loans rather 


than gifts. It is to our interest, of course, 
that the nations of the free world be both 
economically and militarily strong. How- 
ever, nearly all foreign nations outside the 
Communist orbit are now ‘in a eco- 
nomic position than ever before, and such 
help as they require should not be at the 
expense of endangering our own economy. 

The burden of maintaining strong defenses 
here at home and of bolstering the military 
strength of nations which subscribe to the 
basic principles of human freedom is heavy, 
to be certain. A large percentage—more 
than 60 cents out of each tax dollar—is going 
for that purpose. I say in all earnestness, 
however, that so long as this menace remains 
a threat to America's security, we must stand 
prepared to make whatever sacrifice may be 
required. 

I deplore the high cost of this policy—but 
it is less costly than war. I deplore the neces- 
sity of the policy itself—but we cannot ignore 
realities. 

A few weeks ago, it was my privilege to talk 
at some length with a foreign correspondent 
who has covered wars and uprisings in nearly 
every part of the world for the last two dec- 
ades. The man I refer to is Larry Allen, a 
former West Virginia newspaperman, who 
had only recently returned from Vietnam. 
He had experienced firsthand the tactics of 
the Communists in Indochina and other 
Asian countries. He said to me: “If the day 
should ever come that the American citizen 
is required to pay 80 cents out of every dollar 
he earns to provide this country with ade- 
quate defenses against communism, I would 
say that it’s a small sacrifice to make.” He 

“went on to say that no one who has not wit- 
nessed firsthand the horrors of Communist 
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enslavement can begin to imagine what life 
is like under that totalitarian ideology 80 
alien to all that we in this country hold 
dear. 

We must continue on in the task that world 
circumstances has assigned to us. We must 
not falter in the world responsibility that is 
ours. We must cast aside partisan politics 
at the water's edge and stand united in our 
defense of American liberties. We must 
earnestly, seriously seek the pathway that 
leads to conditions of peace. 

It is my conviction that if we do not falter, 
if we do not let down our guard, if we do 
not show signs of weakness, the time will 
come when the threat of enslavement will 
have passed away. Then the vast sums of 
money we are now spending for defense pur- 
poses can be used for internal improvements 
here in America or turned back to our people 
in the form of tax relief. 

Indeed, there are already heartening signs 
that the strength of the free world is reach- 
ing a point where the aggressor nations are 
growing more wary. We know that the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain are growing 
more and more restive, and there is reason to 
believe that the time will come when the 
deterrent influences of the free world will 
more than balance the warmaking potential 
of would-be aggressors. 

Until that day comes, however, we must 
stand firm against further Communist ag- 
gression in any part of the world. Any other 
course can well lead to disaster for free peo- 
ples everywhere, our own included, 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before Wisconsin Republican 
State Convention 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address I 
made before the Wisconsin Republican 
State convention on June 8, 1957, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR Barry GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE WISCONSIN REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 
TION, JUNE 8, 1957 

For many reasons I am pleased by this op- 

portunity to come to Wisconsin tonight. 

First, and quite naturally, it is a privilege to 
meet with your outstanding State Republican 
organization, as it is an honor at any time to 
join with those of our citizenry who are ac- 
tively dedicated to the cause of good govern- 
ment through the enunciation of basic Re- 
publican principles. 

Second, and of particular importance to 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, it is good to 
visit the State in which, just over 100 years 
ago, the ideal of Republicanism was trans- 
formed into the reality of the Republican 
Party. 

We are fortunate today in recalling our 
first century of service to this Nation, to be 
able to acknowledge that those same ageless 
precepts and purposes which guided the men 
in the little schoolhouse at Ripon still pro- 
vide the motivation for our party’s efforts. 

The Republican Party is now, as it was in 

committed to the proposition 
that man, as a child of God, is a free being, 
and that governments are created among 
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men to serve and protect the liberties of the 
individual, 

The Republican Party is today, as it was 
100 years ago, a party dedicated to the goal 
of reserving to the States and to the people 
the power to regulate their own lives, un- 
hampered by any semblance of Federal 
domination. 

We believe that the thesis of individual 
incentive and private initiative is god 
good for the country and good for all its 
citizens—and we are pledged, as always, to 
the strengthening of that economic and 
Political system which enables men to real- 
ize and enjoy the products of their own 
labors through the sheer joy of personal 
accomplishment in a free and competitive 
society. 

As Republicans, it Is our historic obliga- 

_ tion to preserve inviolate the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
And we vigorously reject any concept which 
Suggests that these are no longer applicable 
to our governmental! pursuits. 

Indeed, for 20 long and painful years our 
Nation followed bureaucratic byways toward 
a colectivist goal under the devious direc- 
tion of New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions, 

For 20 years the traditional Democrat 
Philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson was 
subverted and destroyed, and all that re- 
mains of the foundation of that once great 
party is now desperately crying out for a 
restoration of loyal leadership which does 
not, because it cannot, respond. 

Many times I have suggested to my Demo- 
crat friends that there is a place for them 
in Republican ranks, and that they would 
be welcome. For our party has not and 
never will write off the value of States rights 
and limited, conservative, economical Gov- 
ernment. 

Neither will we ever abandon the prin- 
ciples of Republicanism for the siren song of 
socialism, 

Another reason that I am glad to be with 
you this evening is because Joe McCarthy, 
Your Senator, was my good friend, and a 
man of whom all Republicans can be justly 
proud. 

Joe and I became friends long before 
either of us entered the Senate and, with 
his usual good judgment, whenever the 
weather in Appleton or Washington got too 
cold for him, he used to come out to Arizona 
and enjoy. some of our priceless sunshine 
which nobody has ever figured out how to 
put in bottles and ship back East. 

During the time that I had the good for- 
tune to serve with him in the Senate, I found 
further evidence of his distinction as a Sen- 
ator, as a Republican, and as a friend, He 
was a faithful, tireless, and conscientious 
American, He fought just as hard for the 
things he believed were right as he did 
against the things he knew were wrong. 

Joe McCarthy gave himself—his life—to 
the service of his God and his country, He 
did a fob that no other man could, or would, 
do, He was completely selfless and his sin- 
gle motive was the preservation of those 
principles which make it possible for the 
Republican Party to proclaim now its ful- 
fillment of the confidence of all Americans. 

Because Joe McCarthy lived, we are a 
safer, freer, more vigilant Nation today. 
That fact, even though he no longer dwells 
among us, will never perish. And I know 
you will join with me In thanking God that 
while Joe lived he made a contribution to 
his countrymen that will forever redound to 
the credit of the people of Wisconsin and 
to your Republican organization. _ 

Finally, I am proud, as a Republican, to 
come to this State which has twice accorded 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower such an overwhelm- 
ing vote of respect. And I am gratified to 
be able to report to you that, with the pass- 
ing of each day, this Republican adminis- 
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tration grows in stature and in the sight 
of the American people. 

To those of us who watched with alarm 
the chaos, corruption, and communism 
which was rampant under the New Deal 
and Fair Deal administrations, it is surely 
rewarding to know that, under Republican 
leadership, dignity, decency, and dedicated 
Americanism have been restored to the halls 
of our Government. 

After 20 years of rule by a philosophy 
whose watchword was crisis, the affairs of our 
Nation are now directed by a leadership 
whose watchword is peace. 

Now, we might ask, who is really respon- 
sible for these achievements? A modern Re- 
publican might answer: Arthur Larson or 
Paul Hoffman, But Arthur Larson did not 
even vote in 1954 and 1956, and Paul Hoff- 
man, who was a member of the Truman ad- 
ministration, has not been conspicuous for 
achievement in political, or other fields. 

To this question of who deserves the credit 
for the accomplishments of these past 5 years, 
a citizen for Eisenhower might reply that it 
is the President himself. Yet I know that 
he considers himself as only one member of 
a large team, and I believe President Eisen- 
however would be the first to deny the in- 
dispensability of any single personality in 
the overall effort to bring good government 
to our land. 

You and I gathered here, of course, might 
say that the genius for these recent gains 
resides solely in the Republican Party; and, 
indeed, comparatively speaking, it must be 
admitted that our party has succeeded in 
righting many of the evils perpetrated by the 
New Deal disciples. 

Yet, to be completely accurate, may I sug- 
gest that it is the innate good sense of all 
the American people, and their increasing 
dedication to and understanding of our con- 
stitutional, free-enterprise way of life, that 
has provided the real impetus for this return 
to sanity and morality in government. 

The Republican Party has always sought 
to reflect the combined, cumulative think- 
ing and beliefs of men and women of good 
conscience who are devoted to representa- 
tive government and committed to the main- 
tenance of the dignity of the individual. 

That is why there is, and always will be, 
room in our ranks for men of such widely 
differing personalities and viewpoints as 
Dwight Eisenhower and Joe McCarthy. 

That is why, when we are in pursuit of 
a principle, we must divorce it completely 
from any considerations of personality; for 
to Judge an ideal merely in terms of the 
individual who propounds it is to insult both 
the ideal and the individual. 

It is this capacity of Republicanism to em- 
brace the honest disagreement of honest men 
that gives our party its best opportunity for 
future achievements for the good of all. And 
there is no placé among Republicans for 
the use of compulsion or other inducements 
to enforce a specialized will or belief upon 
the party as a whole, 

Indeed, we have never subscribed to that 
collectivist conclusion that the sum is 
greater than the total of its component 
parts. 

Right and justice and honor and truth 
and devotion to the cause of mankind are 
not the products of an organization. They 
are and always will be a reflection of the 
principles of the men and women who are 
members of that organization. 

In the Congress today the Republican Party 
is engaged in debating the merit and wisdom 
of the proposed budget for fiscal 1958. There 
igs a wide divergence of opinion and belief. 
Iam among those who think that this budget 
can and should be cut in the Interest of pre- 
serving the economic freedoms and fiscal in- 
tegrity of this Nation. There are others who 
think that any reduction in this budget 
would imperil our future security. 
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May I submit that this disagreement is a 
heaithy situation. It is an expression of the 
sincere conviction of each individual. And 
out of this debate there will be produced a 
final conclusion, strengthened and tempered 
by the cumulative wisdom of those contribut- 
ing to that decision. 

I suggest, too, that the Republican Party 
will be stronger and more unified because of 
this experience. The President's position of 
leadership will be enhanced. For history 
teaches us that when men of conscience have 
disagreed and have resolved their disagree- 
ments in a climate of mutual respect the 
cause of representative government has been 
well served. * 

There are some members of the opposition 
party who think they, in this struggle, are 
witnessing the disintegration of the Repub- 
lican Party. They are, I think, extremely 
shortsighted and engaging, perhaps, more in 
wishful thinking than in objective analysis. 

They are, I suggest, incapable of recogniz- 
ing the dynamic strength of this political 
faith which has grown so steadily in wisdom 
and. stature and in its ability to serve the 
people by virtue of its constant rejection of 
the feudalistic concept of a political n- 
ization which requires subservience and 
acquiescence of Its members, 

You and I, as Republicans in 1957, can be 
grateful to this administration for having 
repudiated the thinking of those who urge 
the concept of one-man rule, for having re- 
affirmed our ancient faith in the tripartite 
system of government, and for having en- 
listed in this cause of freedom those who 
would serve rather than those who would 
master. 

Strong in the faith of Lincoln and in the 
proven record of our party of principle, we 
can answer now and for all time the cynical 
demands of those who would divert us from 
our chosen course by reaffirming these high- 
est concepts of Republicanism, — 


Rider College Commencement Address by 
Hon. Alan Bible, of Nevada 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, June 8, Rider College 
in Trenton, N. J., had its 92d commence- 
ment. On that occasion honorary de- 
grees were conferred by the college on 
our distinguished colleagues, the Senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Barocks], who because of his recent in- 
disposition was unable to be present; the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr, BIBLE}, 
and myself. 

In Senator BRIDGES’ enforced absence, 
Senator BIE made an outstanding and 
significant commencement address. It 
was a great pleasure for us in New Jer- 
sey to have Senator BIBIE with us, and I 
ask unanimous consent that his address 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Spreu GIVEN BY SENATOR BIBLE AT RIDER 

COLLEGE, TRENTON, N. J., JUNE 9, 1957 

It is an honor snd a privilege for me to 
appear at the commencement exercises of 
Ridér College. 
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This day belongs to the graduates of the 
class of 1957 and to the parents whose sacri- 
fices have made it possible for this goal to 
be reached. I hope that every one of you 
will pause to sufficiently appreciate and to 
say thanks for the help you have received. 

Graduates of Rider College have much of 
which they can be proud. Since 1865, Rider 
has grown from a small business college to 
the fine institution which you know today. 
It is my understanding that Rider is embark- 
ing on a 610 million building project which 
will give your school one of the finest 
campuses in the East. This is a significant 
sign of the progress being made by Rider. 
You can face the future confidently with the 
realization that you have received excellent 
preparation here at Rider College. 

The word commencement” which is used 
to describe these ceremonies means a “be- 
ginning.” In this sense, today is a begin- 
ning for you who are about to be graduated. 
I do not intend to impose on your time. I 
promise to be brief. I well remember my 
college days, and I think I know the part of 
the program for which you are waiting. 

You are a selected group. You were se- 
lected for admission to this college. You 
were screened through 4 years of study, You 
have been given an opportunity. You have 
attained an objective. At the same time, you 
have assumed a responsibility which you 
cannot lightly disregard. As Thomas Hux- 
ley said, “The greatest end of life is not 
knowledge but action.” 

The faculty of this college has equipped 
you with the knowledge. Sometimes at con- 
siderable pain to you and, I suspect, some 
irritation to them. Your equipment is ex- 
cellent. You cannot plead ignorance to your 
fellow men. You must accept the duty and 
responsibility which, although not contained 
in the wording of your degree, is, neverthe- 
less, clearly your obligation. 

As you leave this campus and seek employ- 
ment in different parts of the United States 
or, indeed, the world, the direct test of what 
you have learned here will be demonstrated 
by your daily actions, All of you are in- 
telligent or you could never have completed 
the course of academic studies which has 
been presented in the seminars and lecture 
rooms of this college. 

I suggest to you, however, that your dis- 
tinguished faculty has not been teaching 
subject matter alone, They have been 
teaching young men and women. They have 
been instilling in you the principles of fidel- 
ity, honesty, moral courage, industry, in- 
tegrity, and loyalty. These facets of your 
education are eternal, The subject matter 
changes—the learning process is constant if 
one would keep apace in today's world. But 
a freeman who thinks like a freeman, who 
talks like a freeman, and acts like a free- 
man will remain a freeman in prosperity, in 
adversity—whatever the future may bring. 

It is fashionable today to decry the times 
in which we live. I hold to the theory, as 
expressed by the English historian Macaulay, 
that: “Those who compare the age in which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which 
exists only in imagination, may talk of de- 
generacy and decay; but no man who is cor- 
rectly informed as to the past, will be dis- 
posed to take a morose or desponding view 
of the present.” 

Personally, I know that the present is a 
great improvement over the past; I am con- 
fident about the present, and I am optimistic 
about the future. This is my belief, and I 
have dedicated what talents I have toward 
it. I hold no brief with those who beat their 
brests and say that our civilization is going 
to Hades in a hand basket and that the 
decline of the West is in progress. 

To me the future of this Nation belongs 
to the youth. As I have witnessed, through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, the 
education of young men and women, dedi- 
cated to love of country and service to hu- 
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manity, I am personally confident that the 
future is in good hands. 

I do not mean to suggest that the road 
which you will travel in the years ahead 
is an easy one. You will face adversity in 
many forms. There will be moments when 
your courage is shaken and you will be torn 
with indecision. These are facts which you 
must recognize. 

I do suggest, however, that during those 
moments of doubt the spiritual quality of 
you, as Americans, achieves its greatest sig- 
nificance. 

There is no one among us who can deny 
that the affairs of men are guided by the 
hand of a Creator. It is inconcelvable—as 
a matter of personal philosophy—that this 
spiritual hand which guides ws will permit 
the destruction of this Nation before its 
mission to humanity and God ts. achieved. 
I draw strength from this concept, even in 
the darkest hours of decision. 

Whatever the sacrifices, I have no doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome in the struggle 
between a philosophy dedicated to the im- 
provement of man as opposed to one which 
seeks only to destroy him. H. G. Wells once 
said: “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” To me, this is a race which can 
only have one outcome. Education will con- 
quer. . 

To avoid despondency and despair, one has 
only to consider the progress that has been 
made in the last century in human relations. 
Less than 100 years ago, there was human 
slavery in these United States. Today, that 
very thought is intolerable. Women were 
regarded as chattels without political equal- 
ity. That, too, has disappeared, 

The concept of attempting to seek solu- 
tions to world problems on a world basis had 
not yet been born. Today we have the United 
Nations. It remains our responsibility to be 
constructively critical of the United Nations 
in the hope that it can be made to work 
better. There is no doubt that without the 
deliberately obstructive tactics of the Soviet 
Union much more progress toward peace 
could have been made. You probably know 
that of the 81 United Nations vetoes in the 
last 11 years, 78 were cast by Russia. Perhaps 
by a realistic appraisal of the situation, we 
can go forward despite the Communists. Im- 
perfect though the United Nations is today, 
it is a vehicle for the exchange of ideas and 
discussion of mutual problems. We are at 
least trying. 

In the field of medical science more spe- 
cific achievements have been made. What 
‘would Abraham Lincoln and his wife, Mary, 
have given for $5 worth of antibiotics when 
their son died? What would Calvin and 
Grace Coolidge have given for a few dozen 
sulfur tablets when the precious life of their 
son was being drained away by septicemia? 
What would thousands of parents have given 
for the miracle drugs of today which were 
not available while their children were being 
stricken with diseases of diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tetanus, and others which are almost 
unknown to modern parents. Perhaps today 
with the Salk vaccine we are on the thresh- 
old of a new victory of man over disease. 

Each generation feels as though it has not 
done a proper job in the conduct of its 
affairs. Each generation feels as though it 
has burdened its children with its own mis- 
takes. This eternal conscience which never 
lets us rest is in itself an indication of the 
striving for improvement which characterizes 
our society. 


Of course, there are problems, and very 


serious ones. Today's problems are perhaps 
the most complex the world has ever known. 
They do not yield to simple solutions, 
There is the problem of communism. I 
regard this atheistic philosophy not as a 
government in any sense of the word but 
as a great international conspiracy aimed at 
world conquest and domination. It chal- 
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lenges the very survival of this Nation and 
all the people of the free world. I would 
not appease communism by any action which 
sacrifices 1 inch of free land, 1 human life 
or 1 American principle. 

I believe that whenever any free indi- 
vidual is forced into bondage, to that degree 
America becomes enslaved. So long as I 
am able, I shall oppose communism with 
all the resources at my disposal. 

If the world is to be free, young men and 
women like you must carry on the fight long 
after I and others like me have disappeared. 

As a citizeh, aware of the dangers which 
threaten our way of life, you young men 
may be called upon to serve in the Armed 
Forces of your Nation. Just as the ploneer 
Davy Crockett instructed his sons in wood- 
craft and in the handling of weapons for 
their own protection against hostile savages, 
your country must train you for your own 
safety and the security of your loved ones. 

It would be pleasant if the world had 
reached the point where no danger existed. 
It would be desirable if you men could be 
allowed to get on with your chosen careers 
and not have to devote a portion of your 
time to military training. The present 
necessity, however, is not one of our mak- 
ing. You must, therefore, accept your civic 
responsibility of military service with the 
realization that its ultimate purpose is your 
self-perpetuation. This is one of the real- 
ities of the times in which you live. 

There is also the problem of atomic energy. 
This powerful source of energy is viewed by 
some as a threatening monster which will 
destroy the world. We know that the “atom” 
has no morals, no ethics. It is a natural 
force like any other which can be used for 
good or evil, 

It is man directed and its use will reflect 
the character of those who guide it. 

I personally feel that the possession of 
nuclear weapons, and the ability to deliver 
them, by the United States restrained the 
Communists from overrunning all Western 
Europe, and allowed sufficient time for free 
people to raise their own defenses, 

I envision great strides in the benign 
applications of atomic energy in medicine, 
biology, agriculture and industry. I am 
convinced that as the years go by the benefits 
to mankind will be enormous and will dwarf 
into insignificance the weapons aspect of 
this physical phenomenon. 

If my vision is to be realized, there must be 
dedicated realistic men who haye enough 
common sense to protect us from destruction 
while we forge ahead in the cause of hu- 
manity. a 

There is the problem of individual re- 
sponsibility. There has grown up a cult 
throughout the world, and to a considerable 
degree in our land, of those who believe 
that government should accept the complete 
responsibility for the lives of its citizens. 

Those people all have one thing in com- 
mon. They want something for nothing. 
They want to spend more than they make; 
reduce taxes and increase benefits. 

Their beliefs are in direct opposition to 
the political philosophy which made this 
Nation great. The new order which was 
given to the world in 1776 was based upon 
the philosophy that man was a rational ani- 
mal, that given opportunity he could take 
care of himself without injuring his neigh- 
bors; that he had certain inalienable rights 
which government could not diminish or 
circumscribe. * 

The only true security is in the daily satis- 
faction of a job well done. One has only to 
read the daily paper to realize that no man 
knows when he will die. Life is not measured 
in years alone or by material acquisitions, 
rather in terms of service, accomplishments, 
and spiritual rewards. Better to have lived 
for 50 years enjoying fully every second of 
the time; doing great deeds; winning the 
love of friends and neighbors; than to eke 
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Out a miserable existence for a century where 
€ was an empty pulp. 

The problem basically has been stated in 

Scriptures, “Bread cast upon the waters 
returns a thousandfold.” 

It was also said: “Give and you shall re- 
ceive." 

If you give of yourself in the service of 
Others, you will be rewarded accordingly. 

I get very restless with those who con- 
Stantly apologize for the American system. 
Of course there are inequities and injustices 
Which shouid be corrected. Americans 

d support every constructive suggestion 

or the refinement of our social system. 

evertheless, I am conscious that our society 

has provided more opportunity for spiritual 

and material development of humanity than 
has ever before been possible. 

Destructive critics of our way of life annoy 

me. They are so busy looking at the few 
Spots of mud that they never lift their eyes 
and observe the blue sky above. 
Every privilege in this world carries with 
it a responsibility. Every opportunity im- 
Plies an obligation. Every possession has 
amxed a duty. 

Whether or not the sphere of righteous- 
Ness extends rapidly or slowly in your life- 
time, will ultimately depend on the attitude 
each of you adopts. Never were there greater 
bie nges. Never was there more opportu- 

y. 

It has been said that there are three in- 
kredients in a good life: Learning, earning, 
and yearning. 

Here at Rider, you have been given the 
opportunity and the equipment of learning. 

en you leave this institution you will be- 
the process of earning—earning not only 
Material things but earning the respect, the 
love, and the friendship of people with whom 
You associate. Toa tremendous degree, your 
future, and the future of your generation, 
Will depend upon the things for which you 
yearn. If you yearn for freedom, individual 
responsibility, and opportunity, you and your 
children shall have it, You can transmit the 
legacy you inherited. It is within your power 
make future generations refer to the last 

lf of the 20th Century as the golden age.” 
country and the free world needs 
leadership. We don't need people who are 
Willing only to become one of the crowd; we 
need men and women who are individuals 
and who stand for individual principles. 
God give us wisdom to profit from the mis- 
takes of yesterday; God give us courage to 
face the problems of today; God give us 
Vision to plan for the challenegs of tomorrow. 


Report by Texas Newsman From Europe 
on USIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of our most distinguished 
Texas newspapermen, Mr. Wes Izzard, 
editorial columnist for the Amarillo 
Daily News, is currently touring Europe. 
Mr. Izzard took with him to Europe the 
inquiring mind and the keen powers of 
Observation that have made him eminent 
in his profession. 

Recently Mr. Izzard sent to the News 
from Paris a report on his personal, on- 
the-spot investigations of the work being 
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done by the USIA. I believe his report 
will be of considerable interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USIS: Is Ir WORTH ALL THOSE MILLIONS? 
(By Wes Izzard) 

Paris, FRANCE—lIs the United States get- 
ting its money's worth from the USIS? 

LYNDON JOHNSON and a majority of his 
fellow Senators thought not; so they voted a 
deep cut in next year's appropriation for the 
sprawling information agency that reaches 
around the world. 

What is the situation in the field? 

In Europe I have visited three USIS estab- 
lishments and have heard indirectly about 
others. But first, let's look at the general 
picture, 

The United States Information Service is 
autonomous. It is not an agency of the 
State Department. 

Each director in the field has authority to 
set up his own program and run it as he sees 
fit, except for overall policy made in Wash- 
ington, In this respect he has more auton- 
omy than an ambassador, 

The USIS has a dual function. It provides 
information about the United States to 
foreign politicians, editors, business leaders, 
and, where possible, to just plain people, In 
addition, it is supposed to interpret Ameri- 
can culture to other countries, World com- 
petition in the field of culture is terrific, It 
seems to have been started by the Russians. 

These functions are carrier out in various 
ways. 

In Rome, for example, USIS puts out a 
dally mimeographed summary of Washington 
news with the official American viewpoint. 
It goes largely to Italian newspapers. No 
such service is provided in Paris, although 
feature stories are distributed to the press. 

Most USIS offices issue a magazine of some 
sort. In Paris, a bimonthly called Infor- 
mations and Documents is published. It is 
attractive but not too elaborate; modestly 
printed by offset with a profusion of black 
and white photos. 

In the June issue, just out, is an article 
titled “Texas,” mostly about rodeos, It 
starts with the old story of the Sweetwater 
oilman who thought the Eiffel Tower was a 
drilling rig. 

Other articles have to do with the migra- 
tion of industry in the United States; the 
American Indian; Longfellow. The editorial 
is a letter from the New York Times, Capi- 
talism and Democracy. There's a letters- 
to-the-editor department called Franco- 
American Forum, 

This magazine has a circulation of 110,000, 
of which 85,000 are hand-picked men of af- 
fairs, such as members of the assembly, bu- 
reau chiefs, editors, feature writers, college 
presidents, businessmen, and so on. The re- 
mainder represent requests to be put on the 
mailing list. 

Morrill Cody. director of the USIS here 
is a one-time magazine man who has spent 
17 years in Paris. He explained that the edi- 
tor of Informations and Documents is a 
Frenchman, His copy is gone over carefully 
by an editorial board and by Cody, himself, 
to check every implication that might be 
misleading or irritating. 

Practically all USIS establishments use 
radio freely. This is about the only way 
masses of ordinary people can be reached. 

In Paris, a choice 20-minute segment of 
time on the government network, 7:30 to 
7:50 p. m., is given over daily to the Ameri- 
can program, which consists of news, com- 
mentary, features, and music. 

Also each USIS office is a distributing cen- 
ter for films depicting American life and 
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culture. These films are shown at meetings 
of various sorts on request. 

The larger offices have an American the- 
ater or auditorium at their disposal, While I 
was in Rome, a lecture by an Italian-Ameri-+ 
can professor was given in the theater in 
the basement of the consulate, adjoining the 
Embassy. 

Practically all USIS offices have Libraries 
and reading rooms. In Rome, a large library 
with attractive display windows is main- 
tained across from the Embassy. I passed 
it several times and saw only an occasional 
Italian pause to look, 

A few days after I left Rome, I saw in the 
paper that a crazed Italian youth had dashed 
into the center, shouted “down with Ameri- 
cans," and stabbed an Italian woman at- 
tendant, 

I asked Cody for some figures on the setup 
in France. He said USIS hires 52 Americans 
and about 250 locals to staff its Paris es- 
tablishment, as well as officers in seven other 
cities, and suboffices in two. 

In Paris, USIS is scattered over four lo- 
cations, including a group of buildings 
around an ancient court on St. Honore Street, 
behind the embassy, where the print shop, 
photo lab, and storage are maintained. 
Headquarters are three floors of a building 
adjoining the Embassy. 

The director for USIS in Rome is Alfred 
Jacobson, with offices in the old Twin Palace 
building next door to the Embassy. The 
consulate occupies the other twin with a 
garden between. He was busy getting ac- 
quainted with the new ambassador, and 
when I went to see him, he was in the 
process of distributing mimeographed copies 
of a speech Mr. Zellerbach had made in 
Naples. 

In Bern, I talked to George Freymark, a 
foreign service career man who was moved 
over to USIS a few years ago. Manhattan 
born and reared, Freymark looks, acts, and 
talks like a Madison Avenue advertising 
executive, 

He has a tight, low-budget operation that 
might well serve as a model for the more 
extravagant jobs. 

His chief concern is that the budget cut 
might result in the closing of the office in 
Switzerland altogether, 

This happened in 1953, and he was elected 
to come back and reopen it in 1955, when 
the appropriation was restored. 

If it happens again, the Swiss are likely 
to get the idea that Americans can't make 
up their mind, 

Cody's Paris operation is the largest in 
Europe except for Bonn. There, USIS has a 
vast establishment designed to hold the 
Germans steady in their allegiance to the 
United States. 

While we taxpayers are maintaining this 
great public relations setup in Germany, 
the Bonn government is hiring an American 
public relations firm to popularize the Ger- 
mans in America. And if the French Gov- 
ernment could afford it, they say they would 
hire a New York public relations counselor, 
too, = 
USIS has offices not only in Europe, but 
around the world. Thus a visit to three 
European offices, and conyersation on the 
subject with various embassy and consular 
people, are hardly enough to qualify one as 
an expert, 

However, I do have some definite impres- 
sions. 

The staffs in the field are performing well 
the program laid out for them by Wash- 
ington. f 

But is this program effective? Is it worth 
the money? 

Are we reaching the people who should be 
reached? 

Can the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
going into tax-supported publish- 
ing ventures around the world be justified? 
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How much influence do these publications 
have, and is it actually important that such 
influence be provided? 

Is USIS getting to the millions of people 
who really would like to know about the 
United States, or is it concentrating too 
much on politicians, editors, and big busi- 
nessmen—the sort of people who are hard- 
ened to propaganda, and could find out for 
themselves the things they really want to 
know? 

Is it essential that we spend millions try- 
ing to make people like us and understand 
us? 

„Can such respect and understanding be 
forced through films and radio and maga- 
zines and similar channels? 

It seems to me that our information serv- 
ice should be just that, and nothing more 
a service to provide information for those 
who want it, 

A small, competent staff could be main- 
tained in major cities around the world to 
whom the people could go when they 
wanted to know something about the 
United States. Perhaps a modest publica- 
tion containing only vital current informa- 
tion could be distributed to those who asked 
for it; and radio could be used sparingly 
and effectively. 

Is it necessary to spend tens of millions 
of dollars on magazines, movies, special wire 
services, costly books of colored photoes, 
elaborate downtown reading rooms, and the 
like? Will all this buy the good will we 
Americans seem so determined to create? 

It hasn‘t—and we doubt that it can. 

Lynvon JoHNsoN, we think, is on the 
right track. Information for those who 
seek it—yes. A vast cultural and propa- 
ganda machine—why? 

It is my observation that the infiltration 
of Europe by American business is having 
more influence on the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward us than all the tax-supported 
ventures we maintain. 

Coca-cola is the best propaganda we have 
over here, and it doesn't cost the taxpayers 
a cent, 


The President and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Fight for It,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on May 21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FIGHT ror IT 


It is too soon to say finally whether Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's belated efforts to muster 
support for his budget have succeeded or 
failed. All indications on Captiol Hill, how- 
ever, are that the Chief Executive's appeais 
have not made much of a dent upon legis- 
lators hell-bent for economy. This is not a 
very reassuring background for Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s message to Congress and address to 
the Nation today on foreign aid, which is in 
some ways the most crucial single part of the 
budget. The President's performance had 
better be good if it is not to be disastrous, 

Much of the trouble has stemmed from 

the fact that Mr. Eisenhower himself has 
seemed very unsure of his budget. A situa- 
tion in which a President has invited Con- 
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gress to cut what is supposedly his most 
responsible estimate of the costs of operat- 
ing the Government is virtually without 
parallel. Even after Mr, Eisenhower began 
to take a different tack publicly, others in 
the administration continued to hint that 
a cut in the budget would not be unwelcome. 
It is little 
gress have asked who is in charge, Some 
legislators who might be inclined to sup- 
port the President with any show of deter- 
mination in the White House may be hon- 
estly perplexed about his real feeling. He 
has given them scant reason to go against 
the protests from constituents which he 
himself has abetted. 

Added to this uncertainty has been the 
curious matter of the President's tactics. 
Mr. Eisenhower has given Members of Con- 
gress the impression that if they repudiate 
him and his program he will do nothing ex- 
cept think dark thoughts. He has conveyed 
a sense of political pacifism. 

The basic question here is one of attitude 
toward the Presidency. Mr. Eisenhower has 
made it apparent on a number of occasions 
that he takes a different view from some of 
his predecessors. He has a deeply ingrained 
respect for the separation of powers, and he 
is fearful of overstepping. He has seemed to 
consider his position more as that of a reign- 
ing monarch than as that of an active po- 
litical leader with responsibility for obtaining 
enactment of a program, 

Now, this position above the battle has 
had its utility in a certain range of national 
affairs. For awhile it was refreshing, and 
no doubt it accounts for some of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's popularity. But popularity is valu- 
able only when it serves some useful pur- 
pose. The situation is not quite the same 
as that during World War II, when General 
Eisenhower displayed great ability as a mili- 
tary commander to conciliate disparate fac- 
tions and keep members of a team working 
together. Members of Congress are not re- 
sponsible to Mr. Eisenhower, and there is 
not the wartime danger to keep them in 
harness. 

Can there be a successful political leader 
who does not practice political leadership? 
Sometimes Mr. Eisenhower has displayed a 
very subtle knowledge of the art of politics. 
But it is questionable realism to expect to 
persuade Members of Congress to do what 
they don't want to do without something 
more compelling than half-hearted beseech- 
ing 


The alternative to sitting on a cloud is 
not wallowing in the gutter. It is not neces- 
sary for the President to engage in name- 
calling or to wield a truncheon, or to shout 
his intentions. ‘The Presidency has avail- 
able to it many powers and techniques, 
Tanging from consultation and political en- 
dorsement to patronage and (if necessary) 
the elimination of projects favored by legis- 
lators who fail to cooperate. The office is 
diminished when these tools are not used. 

It is very late for Mr. Eisenhower to be 
asserting this kind of leadership for the 
budget and for the other parts of his pro- 
gram—such as refugee and immigration leg- 
islation—on which there has been monu- 
mental inaction. Mr. Eisenhower has, lam- 
entably, failed to support his supporters in 
Congress, and fie has gone out of his way to 
propitiate a Republican leadership which 
is insatiable. Mr, Nrxon has been strangely 
quiet. There is real danger, since Mr. Eisen- 
hower has not exerted all his powers and 
cannot himself be a candidate again, that 
he will find himself repudiated by men who 
think his endorsement to be of little fur- 
ther political value. 

Still, the foreign ald program, particu- 
larly the economic part of it, is the heart 
of what Mr. Eisehnower has been stressing 
since his days in NATO. No one can be 80 
sure of each item in the program as to 
justify every penny, but the President, as 


wonder that Members of Con- 
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the representative of all the people, is in the 
best position to bring understanding of and 
action upon the overall need—if he uses the 
power at his command. What Mr. Eisen- 
hower does to follow up his words today 


will be more important than the words 


themselves. Americans, and history too, 
we think, will gage their respect for a 
President by whether he is willing to fight 
for what he believes. 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 


Jersey, Before New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most dis- 
tinguished address delivered by the 
junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case] before the annual convention of 
the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, on Monday, June 3. In the address 
the Senator from New Jersey dealt with 
the implications to American labor of the 
current hearings by a special Senate 
committee; and also pointed out the 
great responsibility of labor leadership 
today to provide for internal grievance 
machinery and other safeguards which 
will be self-generating within unions 
themselves, as an obligation to trade 
union membership, and as another op- 
portunity—so many of which have been 
availed of in the past—further to ad- 
vance real trade union statesmanship. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In the current waye of discussion about 
organized labor, there may be some who 
might be tempted to try to make the names 
of Beck and Brewster synonymous with all 
the 15 million Americans who belong to 
labor unions. I think it would be useful 
to take a look at the situation and attempt 
to bring the matter into proper perspective. 

Testimony developed thus far before the 
McClellan committee indicates that the 
Officers of one of the major unions have 
abused their power and misused their trust. 
This is a grave matter and it is good to know 
that law enforcement officials have been 
taking action and that the leadership of the 
labor movement has acted promptly to con- 
demn and remedy such abuses. 

Further steps are necessary and I suggest 
these: 

1. Establishment of a program by union 
leadership to bring democratic procedures 
and protections to all members, 

2. Enactment of adequate legislation to 
protect the health and welfare funds run 
by unions and managements alike, so the 
hard-earned money of union members and 
their familles are protected. But, let me 
emphasize, I do not mean legislation aimed 
at burning down the whole home of labor 
in order to roast a few pigs. 

At the heart of this corruption problem 
lies the need for making unions the demo- 
cratic institutions which the founders en- 
visioned. Clearly, the best insurance of 
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honest unionism lies in an alert and in- 
Tormed membership. 

There is much that the leadership of the 
labor movement can do to assure that the 
rank and file of locals actually, as well as 
theoretically, make the decisions, Business 
has the problem of bringing adequate facts 

Ore the stockholders.so that they can 
make the proper decisions. It is just as im- 
portant in unions that members have full 
information. 

I urge the AFL-CIO Executive Council to 
Consider setting up a code of minimum 
standards of self government for its mem- 
ber unions. 

The AFL-CIO, even before the current 
Tevelations, took a firm and frank stand on 
ethical practices in the labor movement. 
In December 1955, long before the Beck- 
Brewster hearings, the AFL-CIO convention 
noted that “the vast majority of labor union 
Officials accept their responsibility and trust. 

y endeavor honestly to carry out the 


democratic will of their members and to. 


discharge the duties of their office. Yet the 
Teputations of the vast majority are im- 
Periled by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical 
Practices of the few who betray their trust 
and who look upon the trade union move- 
ment not as a brotherhood to serve the gen- 
eral welfare, but as a means to advance their 
Own selfish purposes or to forward the alm 
of groups or organizations who would de- 
Stroy our democratic institutions.” 

And, in June 1956, the executive council 
established a committee on ethical prac- 
tices to help keep member units “free from 
any and all corrupt influences“ and last 
Month the council spelled out a recom- 
mended code of financial and certain demo- 
cratic practices for member unions. 

My suggestion today is that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO take further steps 
to strengthen the stewardship of funds and 
improve the decision-making process within 
unions, Since our unions have developed in 
varying ways, they now have varying degrees 
ot democracy in their procedures, It is Im- 
Portant to put a floor under these proce- 
dures so that certain minimum protections 
are provided to union members, 

Present, I am told, about a half billion 
dollars a year is paid by members in dues, 
The executive council has suggested a num- 
ber of fiscal checks, including outside audits 
and bonding of disbursing officials, In ad- 
dition, there should be ample opportunity 
for union members to have a voice in the 
determination of all major policies includ- 
ing those involving expenditures and to re- 
ceive full and accurate reports of union 
Activities including financial transactions. 

The provision for election of officers 
Varies. Some are chosen by national con- 
Ventions, some by referendums of the mem- 
bership, some for 1-year terms, some for 
5-year terms. In some cases, voting is by 
show of hands, in others by secret ballot. 
The executive council has recommended 
that election of officers be held at least every 
4 years, but other provisions for elections 
should also be spelled out. Surely, mem- 
bers should be assured of a right to regular 
and not too far apart elections of officers 
by secret ballot. ` 

There should be an opportunity for in- 
dividual members to appeal from arbitrary 
&ction by union officers. The nature of the 
appeal could be defined better by the leader- 
ship of the labor movement. No union 
members should be afraid to speak out for 
fear of losing his membership, or his job. 

No unton should have any objection to 
these requirements and I recognize fully 
that many unions already haye such safe- 
guards, 

Unfortunately, there are some who do not 
Want to admit this. The Beck-Brewster re- 
velations have been seized on by groups 
which have long—and wunsuccessfully— 
urged restrictions on labor. Now they say 
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they are acting on behalf of the union rank 
and file who have been abused by such 
leaders. It is interesting to note that these 
suggestions have been put forward by na- 
tional groups who have been quick to op- 
pose any increased regulation of their own 
interests, but who feel that more regulation 
is better for unions. Their theory seems 
to be that in order to make union members 
stronger, it is necessary to make all unions 
weaker. 

From such sources has come a recom- 
mendation for new legislation to prohibit 
present union security arrangements. They 
demand a national right-to-work law. This 
has a ring reminiscent of those who 20 years 
ago argued against child labor legislation 
on the grounds that it interfered with a 
10-year-old’s right of contract. This legisla- 
tion would mean unions and managements 
that have peacefully negotiated contracts 
for union shop agreements would have to 
cancel them. Such a law would be a major 
step toward disintegration of labor unions. 


I agree with Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 


that down this road lurks labor-manage- 
ment chaos, = 

“Even the late Senator Robert A. Taft, co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act, stated dur- 
ing the congressional debates that he was 
opposed to such legislation. He said: “I 
have hesitated to support the complete out- 
lawing of the union shop, because the union 
shop has been in force in many industries 
for many years and to upset it today would 
destroy relationships of long standing and 
probably would bring on more strikes than 
it would cure.” 

Such sources have made other legislative 
suggestions, which although less direct, are 
not really aimed at protecting individual 
members but rather would have the effect of 
weakening unions and their position. Let 
me remind you that such proposals would 
affect not merely Messrs. Beck and Brewster, 
but all decent, honest union members as 
well. In the long run, the process of col- 
lective bargaining would be severely ham- 
pered and one of the major forces in achiev- 
ing the world’s highest standard of living 
would be hindered and hurt. 

On the other hand, there has been some 
useful legislation proposed in the Senate to 
help safeguard union members against the 
raiding of immoral union leaders in collu- 
sion with cooperative employers. The legis- 
lation of Senator Paul Doveras and Senator 
Invinc Ives for reporting on the estimated 
$25 billion of union pension and welfare 
funds deserves urgent and earnest consid- 
eration. The amendments proposed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell should also have 
quick action. The union members who count 
on the life insurance, sickness pay, hospi- 
talization, medical and pension benefits 
should be protected from the shysters and 
sharpshooters attracted by these large sums 
of money. 

Another legislative proposal which deserves 
prompt consideration is that proposed by 
Secretary Mitchell to make public financial 
statements now required under the terms 
of the Taft-Hartley law and to provide pen- 
alties for any false items reported. 


Unions were not organized to provide a 
few privileged individuals with fast horses 
and fancy haberdashery. They were, and 
are, men and women who join together to 
bargain more effectively than they could in- 
dividually. They sought, and seek, to give 
the working man a position of respect and 
dignity in the community; to help him give 
his children a more abundant life; to pro- 
tect him against oppressive employers, the 
sweatshop and other hazards. 

Philip Murray described it this way: “Or- 
ganization fundamentally means but one 
thing and that is clothing and bread and 
butter and pictures on the wall and carpets 
on the floor and music in the home and 
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enlarged opportunities for children to receive 
the benefits of better education.” 

Inevitably, some who rose to power in the 
labor movement have been corrupt, selfish 
men, less interested in the workingman’s 
welfare than in their own. Unions were not 
alone in attracting men of this kind; their 
parallel has been found in those who have 
organized vast corporate empires, bled them 
and let them crumble, destroying the sayings 
of thousands of Americans. 

In the ranks of selfish men who have 
abused the trust of their fellow men, the 
names of Dave Beck and Frank Brewster will 
have an unenviable place. Their disregard 
for the rights of the membership of the 
teamsters union and their contempt for the 
entire labor movement have been demon- 
strated before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Practices in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field. The committee has had evi- 
dence of the use of members’ dues for man- 
sions, costly automobiles, racing stables, and 
other luxuries which has put all unionism 
under a cloud. T 

Mr, Brewster says there was a gift for the 
rank and file, too—the health and welfare 
funds negotiated in contracts. But he did 
not mention that the collective-bargaining 
efforts of the teamsters western locals and 
their hard-earned $5 a month dues had 
something to do with this. The hundreds 
of employers who contribute to this fund and 
the milk drivers, long-distance drivers and 
others who work hard to earn it must have 
winced when they heard Brewster's state- 
ment, 

Once before some unions were infiltrated 
by unscrupulous individuals, then bent on 
perverting the legitimate activities of union 
members to assist Communist propaganda. 
Courageous and perceptive leaders in the 
labor moyement saw the challenge,. forced 
the issue, and drove these unions out of the 
responsible house of labor. 

George Meany and the AFL-CIO executive 
council have acted quickly and unanimously 
in regard to Beck. 

There have been several hopeful signs that 
the membership is reviving interest in the 
affairs of the union and in the transactions 
of the treasury of its western conference. 
I have read of Beck's proposal for a union 
fund to help defend himself, and of a mil- 
lion dollar public relations fund to tell his 
side of the story. That these have been 
rejected are good signs. A wiser use of mem- 
bers’ dues would be for a full-scale audit and 
legal accounting of the western conference, 
as well as the general treasury. In this way 
the members could recover any moneys im- 
properly taken from the treasuries, as well 
as any profits derived by persons using such 
moneys. 

The major role in dealing with malfea- 
sance of the officers must be taken by the 
1.4 million members of the teamsters union. 
The future of the union, as well as the role 
of all organized labor, will depend in large 
measure on them. They are the parties di- 
rectly aggrieved—it is their money. Even 
more, it is their union. 

Finally, in the interests of further putting 
this situation in perspective, let me quote to 
you from an editorial in a current issue of a 
national publication: 

“When the McClellan committee began 
looking into the affairs of Dave Beck and the 
teamsters early this year, it was widely ob- 
served that the labor movement was at last 
getting the sort of hard senatorial scrutiny 
that business had been subjected to in the 
1930's, Such a scrutiny was certainly long 
overdue—as the seamy revelations in the 
Beck case attest—but events of the last few 
weeks have also made it abundantly clear 
that business practices will be, and should 
be, a major part of the investigation into 
improprieties In the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Indeed, it was clear before 
this committee began its public hearings that 
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unethical and just plain crooked deals be- 
tween businessmen and union leaders were 
commonplace in many industries, In retro- 
spect, the most surprising thing about these 
deals is the complacency with which they 
were widely regarded. What the McClellan 
hearings have done is dissipate the notion 
that labor relations in the United States are 
in good shape today just because there is 
relatively little violence. 

“Just how much responsibility do busi- 
nessmen bear for Beckism in labor relations? 
The problem involves only a small proportion 
of businessmen, of course—just as it involves 
relatively few labor leaders. But certainly 
there are some United States businessmen 
who are in no position to assert any moral 
superiority over their union opposite num- 
bers. There are some cases, to be sure, in 
which businessmen may almost be forgiven 
for making a dishonest deal. When a small 
retail store is hit during its busy season by 
pickets who do not represent any employees, 
and who are interested principally in getting 
paid off, the proprietor may often face a 
practical choice between making a deal and 
going broke, But all too often the employer 
who portrays himself as a hapless victim of 
union racketeers is, in fact, merely an oppor- 
tunist, who would rather pay off a crooked 
union leader than incur any economic hard- 
ship. In unions, the improprieties are apt 
to stem from racketeering; in business man- 
agement, they stem principally from moral 
laziness." 

The editorial concludes, “The problem of 
Beckism in business is not merely a ques- 
tion of strengthening labor law; it is also a 
challenge to business ethics.” 

This may sound like an editorial from a 
labor publication. But, actually, it comes 
from the June issue of Fortune, the distin- 
guished business journal, To the views ex- 
pressed, I say “Amen.” 

Public opinion should not aim the blame 
for misconduct at a few labor leaders and 
ignore the culpability of a few businessmen, 
It takes both to make a dishonest deal and 
it takes both to keep an agreement honest. 


Dedication of New Facilities at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10,1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on 
May 25, last, the Wyoming congressional 
delegation attended the dedication cere- 
monies of three new dormitories and a 
dining hall at Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base at Cheyenne, Wyo. The dor- 
mitories and the dining hall are as mod- 
ern and up to date as any that can be 
found anywhere in the country. During 
the past few years 4 barracks, a serv- 
ice club and a dining hall have either 
been constructed or are under construc- 
tion at a total cost of $2,338,000. Weare 
very hopeful that funds totaling in excess 
of a million dollars for 3 additional bar- 
racks will be provided in the next fiscal 
year’s appropriation bill. 

The dedication ceremonies were con- 
ducted under the supervision of Col. H. 
F. Muenter, the commander of Francis 
E. Warren Air Force Base. Hundreds of 
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people from Cheyenne and throughout 
the region attended the ceremonies, and 
it was apparent that the consensus of 
opinion among all was that Colonel 
Muenter was not only an effective and 
efficient commanding officer at the base, 
but that, in addition, he was doing an 
excellent public relations job for the Air 
Force. I was very pleased to note that 
my good friend, Lewis E. Bates, the editor 
of the Wyoming State Tribune, published 
an editorial entitled “He Gets It Done” 
which appeared in his newspaper on 
June 6, last. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He Gers Ir Done 

Ceremonies that seemed to fit the occasion 
were arranged by Col. H. F. Muenter, Warren 
Air Base commander, to highlight the open- 
ing of new dormitory and dinng hall facili- 
ties at the Cheyenne military installation. 

The new structures, part of an impressive 
building program, are of significant impor- 
tance to base training and operations, and 
this fact was graphically highlighted for the 
public by the ceremonies. 

Colonel! Muenter’s arrangements extended 
all the way from Cheyenne to Washintgon, 
D. C. They included transportation of the 
State's congressional delegation—Senators 
J. C. O'MaHONEY and FRANK A. BARRETT and 
Representative Kerra THoMsoN—and a 
representative of the Pentagon, to Cheyenne 


by air. 


They were joined at a luncheon, at the new 
dinning hall, by Gov. Milward L. Simpson, 
other State officials, and Cheyenne’s Mayor 
Val Christensen, 

Speakers at the luncheon included Senator 
Barrett, Representative THOMSON, and the 
Governor. Senator O'MAHONEY was heard at 
a dinner closing the daylong observance, 

A fine attendance from Cheyenne featured 
all events and the base visitors were im- 
pressed by the way public convenience was 
served, by the tours through the new build- 
ings, as well as by the standout bill-of-fare 
featured at the new eating facility. 

The smooth organization centering on the 
rites opening the new base bulldings came 
hard upon the heels of the standout job 
turned in by the air base, again under the 
direction of Colonel Muenter and his staff, at 
Cheyenne's observance of Armed Forces Day. 
The latter was the best and most expansive 
on the record at the capital city, including 
whopping and unprecedented attendance at 
base exhibits set up at the new Frontier Park 
pavilion. 

The public interest, of course, is served by 
the efficient and cooperative way the base, 
under Colonel Muenter’s direction, gets a job 
done. It is pleasant to be able to say so. 
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Career of Colton Meek, Principal of Grant 
High School, Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


men and women who dedicate their 
careers to teaching are among the most 
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useful members of our entire Democratic 
society. Such an outstanding person in 
the city of Portland, where I was born 
and raised, is Mr. Colton Meek, who has 
just retired as Principal of Grand High 
School—which is one of the largest and 
finest secondary schools in our entire 
State. 

Both Mrs. Neuberger, who is a former 
schoolteacher and a former chairman 
of the Oregon State House of Represent- 
atives education committee, and I have 
a high opinion of the academic qualities 
and personal character of Colton Meek. 

Because education problems loom 80 
large in this session of the Congress, I 
think it is appropriate that an editorial 
in tribute to the educational career of 
Colton Meek be included in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The edi- 
torial was published in the May 24, 1957, 
issue of the Grantonian, the student 
newspaper of Grant High School. The 
editor of the Grantonian is Mile Leger- 
wood, and its faculty adviser is Mr. A. A. 
Alexandre. The editorial was called to 
my attention by my long-time personal 
friend, Mr. David V. Buchanan, who is 
another member of the Grant High 
School faculty. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Goopsy, Mr. MEEK 


The generals’ general is retiring, and, al- 
though much of what is now Grant High 
will go with him, much of what is Colton 
Meek will stay in this building, its occu- 
pants, and, most important, in its graduates. 

In February of 1943 there was a slight re- 
shuffling in administrative positions in the 
Portland school system, and Colton Meek, 
who was then principal at Roosevelt, was 
assigned to Grant. Grant's fate was decided 
at the meeting of the school board in early 
1943. Grant was destined to become, with 
the leadership of one man, the finest high 
school in the Nation, That man was Colton 
Meek. 

Mr. Meek has many fine qualities, and per- 
haps every student would cite a different one, 
but most outstanding among them are his 
humility, his humor, his friendliness, and 
his love for Grant. 

Humility is expressed in many ways, and 
every great man has it. Perhaps Mr. Meek's 
humility is best expressed in his statement 
to Pageant magazine in 1954, when that pub- 
lication selected Grant as the best high 
school in America, that the credit for Grants 
success belonged to the parents, the students, 
the faculty, the administration, and every- 
body else except himself. Not that those 
groups shouldn't be given some credit, but 
the majority of Grant's success can be placed 
at Mr. Meek’s door. xX 

Everyone who has listened to Mr. Meek 
speak at a banquet, has talked to him for very 
long, or has worked with him on a project can 
attest to his humor. He is very jovial and 
full of interesting stories. No one can ac- 
cuse him of being a dour-faced stuffed shirt, 
like many principals. 

Mr, Meek expresses friendliness in many 
ways, The ready smile ds he walks through 
the halls, the friendly greeting to all stu- 
dents who address him, whether student 
body officer or a problem student. He is 
always ready to stop and discuss a problem 
with any student. 

His love for Grant knows no bounds. This 
is love not for the building itself, but is 
rather for the students, the traditions, the 
scholastic and athletic records, and the spirit 
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that Is Grant. Seldom can a Grant football 
team me found playing without Mr. Meek 
being found in the stands. Likewise he at- 
tends all the basketball games and after 
every game, win or lose, he comes to the 
locker room to congratulate the team on a 
game well played. Each player is congratu- 
lated individually, also. Mr. Meek officiates 
at track meets and joins the crowds at the 
baseball diamond, It is these appearances, 
expressions of interest, that have won him 
respect and admiration from Grant's stu- 
dent body. 

Very seldom, in fact only twice in the last 
4 years, has Mr. Meek appeared before the 
students to inform them of a situation 
which he would like to see corrected. Both 
times, without any further mention from 
him or without any policing or prodding 
from the faculty, the poor situation has been 
corrected by the students. Such is their re- 
spect for his wishes. 

Mr. Meek, Grant can never repay you with 
anything but respect and love for what you 
have given the school and its occupants, 
but Grant would like to say, “Thank you. 
Good luck, and God bless you.” You have 
given to us that which we can never repay. 
Our only wish is that you will not forget 
Grant, Its teachers, and its students. We 
shall certainly never forget you,-and the 
flame of greatness which you kindled shall 
burn in these halls forever. 


Adventures in Job Hunting—Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
_ unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Meyer Pertcheck, entitled “Adventures 
in Job Hunting,” before the annual meet- 
ing of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
as well as a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Pertcheck. 

There being no objection, the address 
and biographical sketch were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADVENTURES In Jos HUNTING 
(Remarks by Meyer Pertcheck, placement 
counselor, Ohio State employment service, 
before the afternoon session of the annual 
meeting of the President's Committee, 

May 23, Departmental Auditorium, Wash- 

ington, D. C.) 

I'm going to take you with me today on 
my Adventures in Job Hunting. I first 
began to think about a job at the age of 13 
when I completed elementary school and was 
told that my physical condition would not 
permit me to attend high school because my 
inability to climb stairs, and difficulty in 
getting around on crutches, which I had 
Just learned to use, would create a hardship 
and make me prone to accidents. I tried 
selling papers on a street corner. In 2 days 
I sold 13 papers and made 10 cents profit. 
I decided that I would go to high school and 
did so without any difficulties, graduating in 
the top third of my class. 

I had studied bookkeeping and hoped to 
get some simple clerical work that would use 
this training. Two years of looking resulted 
only in disappointments; many employers 
would not even talk tome. When I was 20, 
one of my friends suggested that I open a 
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billiard parlor in the neighborhood and 
against my parents“ advice, I made plans to 
do so. With the investment of $300—my 
entire savings account—I did open this busi- 
ness and for the first 2 months I did very 
well financially. Then, because of my lack 


~of business experience, and a strike in the 


factory where most of my customers were 
employed—I was soon extending credit to 
my customers who had no money to pay me, 
and four months later my business days 
were over—I bad run out of money. 

I tried to enroll in the Toledo Secretarial 
School, a local business college for handi- 
capped young people to learn more book- 
keeping or study accounting. The instructor 
refused to accept me, as it was thought my 
physical condition would not permit me to 
do such work. Even though both of my 
hands were severely deformed, my hand- 
writing was very legible, but I did not have 
sufficient strength in my hands nor my arms 
to lift and carry the large journals and 
ledgers that are used in accounting work. 
After pressure brought by friends, I was ac- 
cepted. Here I received good basic training 
in accounting. 

Part of my interest in bookkeeping dated 
from my years in high school when a rela- 
tive had promised me employment if I be- 
came either a bookkeeper or an accountant. 
Yet, this relative refused to even talk to my 
business school instructor so that my skills 
could be explained. He referred her to the 
personne] manager of his firm, who said that 
there was no place for me in the organiza- 
tion. Two days later a young man from the 
University of Toledo was hired as a trainee 
in the accounting department of this firm, 
and a friend learned that my relative had 
stated he did not “want to hire any crip- 
ples.” I'd like to tell you, though, that 
during the war years, this same relative came 
to appreciate the value of a handicapped 
worker. He was engaged in nonessential in- 
dustry, and he learned that handicapped 
male workers who had difficulty in finding 
employment could be used on nonessential 
occupations without changing the male ceil- 
ing which had been established for the firm. 
Today, one of the handicapped workers who 
was sent to this firm, is its personnel man- 
ager and this relative of mine has learned 
that cripples are good workers and uses them 
wherever possible. ` 

A friend of mine arranged an interview 
with a local educator so that I might discuss 
job possibilities with him, but a lengthy dis- 
cussion produced no results, except his 
promise to try to “figure out something.” 
As I was leaving I overheard him say to my 
friend that he felt I was unemployable. 
Once again, just 6 years later, another 
friend of mine arranged for me to speak 
to one of this educator's classes in person- 
nel training on “Placing Handicapped Work- 
ers” because he had heard of the work that 
I was doing in our local employment office. 
When I appeared to make this talk, I was 
immediately recognized, and during the in- 
troduction, this teacher apologized openly to 
me, and told his pupils that he would never 
again consider any handicapped person as 
“unemployable.” 

Let's go back to 1938, though, when I was 
very despondent over my inability to find 
work. In the daily paper, I read where a 
man whom I had known in my high-school 


days was elected the county clerk of courts, 


t 


In 1934, when I had won a city checker tour- 
nament, he congratulated me and asked me 
if I thought I was a pretty good checker 
player, to which I answered Tes.“ Then 
and there, he set up a checkerboard, and 
before I had made 5 moves he had given me 
the worst beating of my life, Then he 
smiled, said, “That is just to teach you a 
lesson,” and refused to play any more with 
me. I went to his office and he remembered 
me, and I told him that I needed a job and 
that the actual income, so long as it provided 
spending money for me, was not too impor- 
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tant. He asked if I would consider part- 
time employment with the National Youth 
Administration and made an appointment 
for me with the local director of this organ- 
ization, and 1 week later I reported to the 
Toledo Vocational Guidance Center in the 
local office of the Ohio State Employment 
Service, where I was put to work scoring 
tests for the wages of $18 a month for 80 
hours of work. After 2½ years I was earning 
$23 a month and was supervising 4 other 
scorers. I celebrated my 25th birthday—and 
lost my job—as no one was permitted to work 
on the NYA after the age of 25 years. Again, 
I was very low in spirit, even though my 
supervisor had told me that he would make 
every effort to get me back on the job. Much 
to my surprise, 6 weeks later I was asked 
to come back to the OSES and found that my 
supervisor had, with support of others in our 
local and State offices of the employment 
service, obtained a provisional appointment 
for me as a clerk, grade III. On April 15, 
1941, I started to work on a full-time basis 
and received $70 a month. That ended my 
personal experience as a Job hunter. For the 
past 18 years I have been in the Toledo of- 
fice where I have made a sincere and con- 
stant effort to be a job earner, 

Getting away from my own experiences, I 
will mention some of the pitfalls that other 
handicapped people have encountered in job 
hunting, Of course, there are the usual un- 
founded excuses, such as hiring a handi- 
capped person would mean an increase in 
insurance rates, in accidents, absenteeism, 
and turnover, and a decrease in production. 
In addition to these, we still nd 

1. Much buckpassing between manage- 
ment and labor when a request is made to 
consider a handicapped individual, 

2. Some large firms state that operating 
policies are established by the parent firm 
located at some distant point, and employ- 
ment of handicapped workers is contrary to 
company policy. 

3. Large companies have agreements with 
their unions that new help hired in must 
start in the labor gang. This hiring practice 
bars many competent handicapped workers 
who could be hired into specific jobs. 

4. Another obstacle is the practice of giv- 
ing every new employee a general physical 
examination and using this as a bar to em- 
ployment instead of as a tool to proper place- 
ment. 

Actually most of the problems which face 
handicapped workers and their potential 
employers today are still those which can 
best be solved by constant efforts to improve 
communications, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of one another. We who are handi- 
capped will be frank enough to say that 
we know there are many of us who demand 
recognition and consideration because of, 
rather in spite of, our individual limitations. 
On the other hand, many employers still have 
a mental block which falls into place at the 
very mention of the word “handicap,” and 
before they are ever told what the condition 
may be, they have ceased to listen. There 
can be no pat answer, no immediate solu- 
tion, no ideas which will be the overall de- 
cision, but we can strive to reach that end 
by learning—learning to work, learning to 
relax, learning to live—together. 

In summarizing, prejudicial excuses, 
“buck-passing,” labor gang hiring, wrong use 
of physical examination, are still prevalent 
and need correction. I would also like to 
say that the knowledge that we do have 
support at high levels is a constant encour- 
agement to all of us—both in our daily liv- 
ing with our own individual handicaps and 
in our efforts to place the handicapped 
worker where he is a useful member of our 
social order, and I am proud to have had 
this opportunity to present the views of just 
an ordinary fellow from the great midsection 
of our country. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF MEYER PERTCHECE, 


Date of birth: February 24, 1916. 

At the age of 2 years and 4 months was 
afflicted with Still's arthritis which remained 
progressive until 13 years of age. This dis- 
ease affected all body joints causing contrac- 
tion and deformity of fingers, hands, legs, 
and so forth. Was confined to a wheelchair 
for 3 years and spent much time in the hos- 
pital. Attended and graduated from the 
Charles Feilbach Elementary School for 
Crippled Children. At the age of 13, through 
the efforts of two orthopedic surgeons and 
the use of leg braces, was able to get out of 
the wheelchair and walk on crutches. After 
1 years of idleness, started in a regular high 
school on a full-time basis and graduated at 
the age of 18. In 1934 entered Toledo Uni- 
versity in pre-law course and after the first 
semester suffered a fall which resulted in a 
broken arm and did not return to the uni- 
versity. Attended 15 months at Toledo 
Secretarial School, which is a business col- 
lege for handicapped young people, majored 
in bookkeeping and accounting. Started to 
work on NYA on a part-time basis as a 
clerk, whose duties were scoring of aptitude, 
interest, and performance tests at the Ohio 
State Employment Service. After 244 years 
received a civil-service appointed as a clerk IT 
and through on-the-job training and actual 
work was reclassified to the following posi- 
tions: Clerk, grade II, junior interviewer, 
senior interviewer, counselor I, and now 
counselor II. 

In 1952 was named by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as 1 of the 10 outstanding 
young men in Toledo; also received merit 
award from Governor Lausche and a citation 
from the President's NEPH Committee. 

Belongs to the following organizations: 
The Fraternal Order of Eagles, Indoor Sports 
Clubs, Inc., Ohio State Ciyll Service Em- 
ployees’ Association, American Federation of 


Labor, Lucas County Chapter of the Ohio 


Society for Crippled Children, National Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Association, Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security. Is a member of the board of 
directors of the Toledo BUC Credit Union and 
the Toledo Goodwill Industries. 

Mr. Pertcheck is employment counselor 
and special service-to-the-handicapped 
representative in the Ohio State Employment 
Service in Toledo, Ohio, and has traveled 
through the United States of America. He 
has spoken before many organizations: 
civic, fraternal, and so forth. 


The Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Returning to the Marshall Plan 
Idea,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, and 
published in the New York Times of 
Monday, June 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETURNING TO THE MARSHALL PLAN IDEA 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Parts, June 9.—Western Europe observed 

with notable restraint the 10th anniversary 
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of our Marshall plan. But the manner of 
remembrance has no importance. The fact 
that Western Europe is here, a prosperous 
and independent entity, represents the real 
tribute to General Marshall's revolutionary 
departure in United States foreign policy. 

This continent still has plenty of troubles. 
It remains ideologically partitioned by a 
cleayage running right across the heart of 
Germany. Its larger nations, such as Italy 
and France, have yet to solve the administra- 
tive aspects of efficient democratic govern- 
ment. 

But Europe is again a vital force. Last 
year the countries banded in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation— 
created under the Marshall plan—had an 
average industrial production 74 percent 
greater than in 1939. 

Only because of this renewed vigor has 
Western Europe again become an important 
military and diplomatic element. Without 
the Marshall plan there could have been no 
NATO, because there would have been’ no 
economic or political base upon which to 
erect the alliance. And without NATO the 
Soviet expansive thrust which extended to 
Berlin and Czechoslovakia in 1948 might 
have pushed onward to the English Channel. 

President Truman, Secretary Marshall, and 
his then deputy, Dean Acheson, deserve vast 
credit for the program bearing Marshall's 
name. But an Englishman, Ernest Bevin, 
then Foreign Secretary, was largely respon- 
sible for inspiring the present OEEC coun- 
tries to make the most of opportunities we 
offered them. 


A CHANGE IN THINKING 


The Marshall plan, in fact, represented a 
far more profound development in our think- 
ing than was at first apparent. Even isola- 
tionist politicians have come to accept— 
since the Secretary of State’s famous Har- 
vard speech, June 5, 1947—the idea that it 
can be in our own interest to contribute aid 
to friendly nations overseas. 

Unfortunately, however, the wisdom dis- 
played in the Marshall plan has not been 
equally apparent in policy attitudes else- 
where in the world. In Western Europe we 
shrewdly set the regional economy on its 
feet before installing upon this base the 
necessary burden of a military alliance. All 
too often, in other areas, we have acted pre- 
cisely in the reverse. 

Thus we have either fostered or joined 
military pacts in the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia, and the Orient which did not have the 
initial foundation of economic health, The 
result has been, in certain instances, to 
create a debilitating rather than a strength- 
ening factor. 

Some poor nations have found themselves 
saddled with the permanent burden of 
keeping up a modern defense apparatus 
which their industrial and fiscal structure is 
inacapable of supporting. The result is a 
tendency toward internal weaknesses vitiat- 
ing the value of an army. 

During the years that followed the Mar- 
shall plan and NATO our policy experienced 
a form of pactomania. Weapons overbal- 
anced welfare. This phase has, to a con- 
siderable degree, now been righted. But we 
have not yet been able to bring about the 
necessary nonmilitary programs in free 
Asia or burgeoning Africa. 

— ECONOMIC AID NEEDED 

It Is, of course, impossible to dream of 
ever accomplishing in those continents the 
same kind of success that we achieved in 
Europe with the Marshall plan. Europe is 
a dynamic, industrialized, highly educated 
region. It has a vast reservoir of technical 
skills that cannot be approached In under- 
developed areas. Furthermore, the coun- 
tries joined in OEEC have à very consider- 
able common political heritage. This does 
not exist elsewhere. 
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Nevertheless, as we appear to be discover- 
ing, it is now more important during this 
age of competitive coexistence to emphasize 
economic rather than military aid. Too 
much of our assistance still goes only to 
maintain arms. This is unproductive in 
terms of the poor people whose freedom we 
would protect. 

It is time to return to the original philos- 
ophy expressed in the Marshall plan. We 
must help our friends abroad. But it is 
wiser to help them first in economic ways. 
For example, there is no point in continuing 
to increase our military assistance to Pakis- 
tan. If we could freeze it at its present 
level, and invest more funds in productive 
fields, we might do more to shore up that 
courageous but impoverished land. 

If the emphasis of our Asian policy is thus 
adjusted, we will find ourselves on better 
terms with neutralist nations—above all, 
India. And this is vitally important. 

It is in what President Eisenhower terms 
our own “enlightened self-interest” to see 
the free world strong. The free world in- 
cludes many uncommitted nations—as well 
as those aligned with us as loyal partners. 

We have now devoted much energy and 
money to the bolstering of foreign military 
defenses. It ts time to pay more attention 
to the economic structure upon which Ub- 
erty must in the end rely. 


Union Welfare and Political Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


or ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Ist of May, Mr. Roscoe Drummond 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune 
a column concerning the welfare funds 
and political funds of labor unions. He 
contends that individuals in labor unions 
and corporations should make their con- 
tributions direct to the political party of 
their choice, and not have it done by 
their leaders out of their dues money or 
corporate funds. I agree with Mr. 
Drummond in this approach, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR; WELFARE FUNDS AND POLITICAL FUNDS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasnrInoton.—There is growing sentiment 
in Congress for some legislative action to 
deal with two aspects of the far-ranging 


power of union leaders. 


This sentiment springs largely from the 
Senate racketeering and related investiga- 
tions which showed among other things, how 
easy it was for teamster President Dave Beck 
to reach, uninvited, into the pockets of his 
union membership and lift $100,000 now and 
then, to use for unexplained purposes with- 
out the members knowing when or whether 
these touches were ever returned. 

There are two objectives which the spon- 
sors of new legislation have in view. 

One is to protect the vast and mounting 
union-welfare funds from being dissipated 
or mismanaged. 

The other is to make sure that the po- 
litical funds of union members are used in 
accordance with the wishes of the contrib- 
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Utors, not merely in accordance with the 
wishes of the union leaders. 

Few, I suspect, appreciate the magnitude 
ot the union-welfare funds, the joint labor- 
management funds, and the management 
funds. Already more than 75 million per- 
sons are directly or indirectly covered by 
these employee pension and welfare pro- 
Grams. The funded reserves total $20 to $25 
billion and every year contributions add up 
to nearly $7 billion. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reports that these re- 
Serves make up the largest single source of 
equity capital. 

To safeguard these huge welfare funds 
Congress now has before it measures to re- 
Quire the registration and disclosure of all 
essential financial and management facts 
to the SEC and to limit Investment to those 
Securities permissible to insurance companies 
in the District of Columbia. 

These protections have an excellent chance 
Of being passed at this session. 

A more controversial measure concerns the 
Closer regulation of union political activity. 
Despite the fact that the Democrats would 
apparently stand to lose more than the Re- 
Publicans by such regulations, it has con- 
Siderable Democratic support. 

An analysis by the Congressional Quarterly, 
for example, shows that the 52 congressional 
districts where more than 60 percent of the 
workers are in blue-collar jobs, elected 41 
Democrats and only 11 Republicans last 
year—a 30-seat margin that just about equals 
the Democratic House majority. 

Democratic candidates generally received 
most of the $2,020,123 contributed by labor, 
A Senate report says that almost all of it 
Was used in behalf of Democratic candi- 
dates and the Congressional Quarterly esti- 
mates that 99.6 cents out of every worker- 
Contributed dollar went to support Demo- 
; atic candidates, This $2 million figure in- 

cludes only the money raised by voluntary 
Subscriptions from union members. It does 
not include any dues-supported political 
education funds. 

Now, obviously, there should be no dis- 
Criminatory restrictions placed upon union 
Political activity, The rules which govern 
the political contributions of corporate bus- 
iness should also govern corporate labor, 
that is, political contributions should be 
made only by individuals, whether business- 
men or workers, not out of company funds 
or union dues. 

How it shouldn't be done was revealed by 
Frank W. Brewster, president of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, who testified that 
local 174 in Seattle made political contri- 
butions of $99,999.65 from 1950 to 1953 from 
dues paid for other purposes by its 6,500 
members. Much of it was handed out in 
Cash under the counter, 

It has apparently never occurred to Mr. 
Brewster that it should matter one way or 
the other which candidates the union mem- 
bers want their money to support. 

He was asked by one Senator: “Do you 
believe it is right to make it necessary for 
& man, in order to earn a living for his 
family, to contribute by compulsion to the 
election of an official whom he prefers 
personally to defeat?" . 

Mr. Brewster first replied: “Yes, I think 
30.“ Later he added that “I never looked 
at it that way and I am going to have to 
do some thinking about it.” Finally, he 
remarked: “I am getting a liberal education, 
to say the least. * * * This is a new thing 
to me.“ 

This does not mean that the unions 
should not obtain money from its members 
for campaign purposes. What is sought is 
to make sure that funds are used for can- 
didates whom the contributors want to sup- 
port, 
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Address of W. Paul Stillman Before Ad- 
vertising Club of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on June 4 at the Essex House 
in Newark, N. J., the Advertising Club of 
New Jersey held its annual dinner, for 
the purpose of granting an award to the 
outstanding citizen of New Jersey for 
1956. At this dinner there were present 
more than 600 persons, including busi- 
ness, civic and political leaders of our 
State. 

The award was made to Mr. W. Paul 
Stillman, one of our leading New Jersey 
citizens, who is chairman of the New 
Jersey Commission on State Tax Policy. 
Mr. Stillman is a banker of wide experi- 
ence, and in accepting this award he de- 
livered a notable address, which I. ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY W. PAUL STILLMAN, or New JERSEY 

Because the city of Newark is of such im- 
portance to the State, and because its fu- 
ture is so entwined with the future of the 
State, I would like to comment briefiy upon 
a problem that is at the moment acute, and 
of paramount importance to both. No mat- 
ter how worthy either a public or private 
project may be, its fulfillment will almost 
certainly depend upon finance. On the pub- 
lic side, this ralses the thorny problem of 
taxation. On the one hand are the ay- 
ers, Who must maintain their standards of 
living and protect the productivity of the 
bases from which taxes must be raised. On 
the other, are the service establishments, 
often represented by dedicated men and 
women who with former Justice 
Holmes when he said, “I like to pay taxes. 
With them I buy civilization.” Each of us 
agrees with both points of view, but each 
of us has different responsibilities to ful- 
fill; and it is, therefore, methods rather than 
objectives, that create the great dilemmas 
of public finance. 

Our major difficulty is this: Basically 
speaking, the choice of methods is com- 
paratively limited. By whatever names we 
may call them, or in spite of whatever re- 
finements we may introduce into them, there 
are only four bases from which a State can 
raise substantial revenues—sales, income, 
property, and excises—and every State has 
a major base or bases that classifies it as a 
certain type of State. Whatever this major 
base may be, it tends to become a balancing 
item to meet increased expenditures. As 
service demands increase, the pressure on the 
major base increases; and taxpayers seek re- 
lief in some other base that will redistribute 
portions of the burden. 

In spite of the heaviest property tax in 
the country, New Jersey has for many years 
resisted a shift to other forms of taxation, 
This resistance has been deep and genuine. 
It has been reflected in the platforms of both 
parties for 20 years. It has received full 
and continuous endorsement at the polls. 
Both governors and legislators have, on the 
whole, either respected, or learned to respect, 
this mandate. It is true that New Jersey 
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is the only industrial State that has main- 
tained this tax pattern. Indeed, only two 
other States—Nebraska and Texas—have 
neither income nor sales taxes. On the face 
of it, New Jersey appears in a somewhat ir- 
regular position, and there are those who 
continue to urge that we should get in step 
with modern tax practices. 

After many years of association with this 
problem, there are three overall conclusions 
that seem plain to me: 

First, New Jersey is one of the greatest in- 
dustrial and residential areas in the world. 
It ts, I believe, our destiny to intensify this 
development. In an environment such as 
this, perhaps, a property-tax base makes 
more sense than in an agricultural com- 
munity where income is so closely associated 
with property. 

Second, New Jersey is a small State in 
area, with great urban concentrations at 
both ends; great recreational facilities in 
every part; and great highway corridors that 
link it with the North, South, and West. 
Perhaps a broad use of excises and even 
selected sales, best reaches the tax liabili- 
ties of those who use our services, 

Third, New Jersey is a State which de- 
velops on business competition. Taxes are 
an important element in competitive costs, 
We are generally regarded, taxwise, as a 
favorable State for business. We must 
maintain that advantage—and let us never 
forget this. 

I am not unaware of the imperfections of 
our tax structure. The fifth report of the 
commission on State tax policy to which I 
subscribed, set these forth in considerable 
detail; and the sixth report emphasized a 
century of inequities in our property tax. 
These imperfections, I wish to see corrected: 
and I have been pleased with the progress 
made in this direction over the past 5 years. 
To some it has seemed slow and insufficient; 
but to me it has been steady, thoughtful 
and fundamental. 


More progress has been made toward put- 
ting our property tax in order, than in all 
the preceding years of our statehood. Our 
grant-in-aid programs have been generously 
increased, both toward the improvement of 
our services and the restraint of our prop- 
erty base. Our competitive position has 
been maintained, and will, I am confident 
be strengthened, by further improvements 
in our property tax that are now so much 
before us all. . 

There is, however, the other side of this 
problem—increasing expenditures at all lev- 
els of government. It is the intensity and 
magnitude of these pressures that so often 
throw tax structures out of balance. But I 
have a few thoughts) on this, also. The 
place to restrain large and untimely expendi- 
ture programs is at the taxing level. Once a 
major tax is adopted, its yield is the only* 
limit to its use; and it will carry other bases 
along with it. ‘Tax dollars raised at the local 
level are harder to raise and better spent 
than any other dollar in the tax economy. 
No matter how badly we may think we need 
& public service, it must never be purchased 
at the price of impairing the productive ca- 
pacity of the community. There are things 
we cannot afford, and these we must 
not attempt to acquire, A simple rule, but 
an often neglected one. 

Both our State and our city are faced with 
the old, old problem: “How to maintain 
adequate services for their citizens and still 
maintain the competitive advantages that 
make such maintenance possible.” New 
Jersey has, within our life span, been a well 
governed State. Our city has made great 
strides in the past few years. We are proud 
of what has been done, and look, with con- 
fidence, toward further improvements. We 
are @ conservative State. We are not given 
to violent and erratic changes nor to un- 
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tried experiments. New Jersey is a good 
place to work and a good place to live. Let 
us dedicate ourselves to keeping it this way; 
and when we think of taxes, let us remember 
that they must fit our environment, be tai- 
lored to our capacities, be adequate to our 
services, and equitable among our citizens. 


Graduation-Day Address by Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman Before FBI National 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a distinguished address delivered by one 
of our Federal district judges in New 
York, Hon. Irving R. Kaufman, incident 
to the graduation exercises of the 59th 
session of the FBI National Academy, in 
this city on June 6, 1957. The address 
is entitled “A Judge Looks at Law En- 
forcement.” It contains some very feel- 
ing and pointed references to the judge’s 
personal experience with the FBI when 
he sat in a very trying case in New York 
which contributed so much to his stature 
with the American people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Jupe Looks at Law ENFORCEMENT 
. (Address by Hon. Irving R. Kaufman, judge, 

United States District Court, Southern 

District of New York, before the gradua- 

tion exercises of the 59th session, FBI 

National Academy, Departmental Audito- 

rium, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1957) 

Members of the graduating class, Director 
Hoover, distinguished guests, perhaps it is 
not in accordance with strict protocol that 
I mention those who are about to become 
graduates of this Academy before addressing 
the noted personages who have made this 
occasion possible and honored it by their 
presence, But it is to congratulate the mem~ 
bers of this, the 59th graduating class of the 
FBI National Academy, that we are gathered 
here today—to congratulate them, and to 
thank them for the splendid spirit of dedi- 
cation which brought them to this Academy. 

To you graduates, perhaps the most im- 
portant message I can bring is a reminder 
that you are the successors to a proud tra- 
dition of efficiency and integrity—a tradi- 
tion, I must add, that has its roots in the 
vision, the courage, and the devotion of one 
man—the distinguished Director of the FBI 
who has led his organization to its present 
position of international eminence, and who 
has provided the law enforcement agencies 
of the entire Nation with the tools, the tech- 

> niques, and the training which are vital in 
modern society's constant war against 
crime. In a very real way, Director Hoover 
is a part of this graduating class, as he has 
been a part of each and every class before it, 
and before addressing myself to you gradu- 
ates whom we have gathered to honor today, 
I would like to pay tribute to the man who 
paved the way for this symbolic moment, 
and to the devoted members of his staff who 
enable him to translate his ideals and ideas 
into reality. Their road has not been an easy 
one. You have but to read Don Whitehead’s 
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book on the FBI to appreciate the difficulties 
which the Director and the Bureau had to 
overcome. Less dedicated men would have 
been snowed under by the avalanche of 
propaganda thrown at them. America owes 
Mr. Hoover a debt of gratitude. 

Were I just the ordinary man on the street 
whose only contact with the FBI has been 
through the newspapers, and whose only 
benefit was that indirect but so vital benefit 
of knowing that my country, my community 
and my family are safer because of its 
existence, I would cherish this opportunity 
to publicly express my thanks, My contacts 
with Director Hoover and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, however, have been much 
closer than have those of most of us for- 
tunate people who call ourselves Americans. 
During the long trying months of the Rosen- 
berg case, as many of you know, there were 
deliberate attempts to intimidate the Court 
personal threats to me and my family un- 
precedented in the history of our Nation's 
judiciary. And during those interminable 
months when I feared for the safety of my 
wife and my three boys during my every wak- 
ing hour, my chief solace was the protection 
of the FBI, and the kindness and concern 
of the various members of the Bureau who 
were assigned to protect my family. I have 
never before had the opportunity to publicly 
say to those men— I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.“ 

Turning my attention from the FBI as Å 
whole to this National Academy which ft 
sponsors and to this specific graduating class 
representing police officers from 37 States and 
1 Territory, I am compelled to state that as 
a Federal judge, probably more familiar than 
most laymen with the work of certain of our 
law enforcement agencies, I was most as- 
tounded and frankly tremendously impressed 
when I scanned the list of subjects offered 
at this academy. They run the gamut from 
firearms to fugitive investigations, from spec- 
trography to sociology, and from training 
techniques to traffic control with numerous 
courses in the sclences—chemical, physical, 
biological, and even mathematical. Reeling 
them off makes me feel like Gilbert and Sul- 
Uvan's modern major general. 

I find in this unique training program a 
startling reminder of how far we have come 
from the time, not too long ago, when the 
typical community provided its law officers 
with a shield, a gun, and a club, but no 
training. 

A shield, a gun, and a club—that this is 
not enough for efficient police performance 
is, of course, an axiom to all of us who are 
gathered here today—but I would remind 
you that a prime reason that this is not 
enough is because ours is a society of free 
men, and of government under law. The 
Nazi's Gestapo, Soviet Russia's MVD, the pup- 
pet Hungarian government's hated AVO, the 
thought police, and secret police who func- 
tion today in all the totalitarian countries 
which compose the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence—they can operate with a gun and a 
club. But in America-this is not enough, 

The men and women who fled the old 
world to establish this country had had their 
fill of the physical anguish of the torture 
chamber and the refined mental pressures of 
star chamber inquisitions; they had learned 
that the coerced confession is often false; 
they had fought against the indignity of a 
man's being forced to bear wifness against 
himself, and they had rebelled against the 
presumption of guilt and the capricious 
search and seizure. Thus they wrote into 
our Constitution safeguards against all these 
abuses—safeguards which can only be pre- 
served by being punctiliously obeyed. 

It is sometimes a temptation to the most 
scrupulous law enforcement officer to bypass 
one or more of these safeguards when he 
just “knows” a man is guilty or that valuable 
evidence will otherwise be lost. And I would 
be the last to deny that to operate under law 
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sometimes seems harder than to operate out- 
side it, but it has been demonstrated time 
and again that, in the long run, police opera- 
tions within the framework of these restric- 
tions can be just as effective, and the results 
much more enduring. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, for 
example, has achieved a worldwide reputa- 
tion for high standards and for operating 
strictly within the framework of our democ- 
racy. Yet when matched up with the Nazi 
intelligence machine at the outset of World 
War II, it proved its superiority by breaking 
the leading Nazi spy ring in this country, and 
it is noteworthy that not one single major 
act of enemy sabotage was committed within 
the United States throughout the war years. 
And in more recent times, the work of the 
FBI has led to evidence of the Communist 
conspiracy in America, and we have every 
reason to believe that the Bureau has today’s 
major internal espionage problem well in 
hand. 

Furthermore, the FBI's outstanding record 
in the fight against the ordinary criminal 
has proved time and again that police brutal- 
ity and procedural] shortcuts are not a neces- 
sary corollary to effective law enforcement. 
Indeed, I would venture to say that the wise 
criminal of today fears the net which is 
closed about him by the scientifically trained 
FBI agent or police officer far more than he 
fears the third degree. 

In this latter pragmatic vein, as a judge, 
I could regale you for hours with stories of 
criminals who could never be brought to 
justice because the evidence against them 
was illegally seized and of convictions which 
were reversed or set aside because key con- 
fessions and evidence had been illegally ob- 
tained. Indeed, one of the best possible ways 
to insure that a probably guilty man will go 
unpunished is to deprive him of the basic 
safeguards which our Constitution affords 
him, 

But there is yet another argument for con- 
sistent observance of th constitutional 
rights, an argument valek i is, to me, much 
more fundamental, for it gbes to the roots of 
the American concept of law enforcement. 
In our society.a man is presumed innocent 
until proven guilty—and this presumption 
has special meaning for you law-enforcement 
officers who must face the seemingly guilty 
every day. First, it means that you must 
work to find evidence that may avert the 
pointing finger of suspicion even as you try 
to find evidence pointing to guilt. 

I said to you earlier that I appreciated the 
temptation to ignore certain constitutional 
requirements when dealing with a man who 
you just know“ is guilty—and, of course, 
that word know“ must be in quotes. Neither 
you nor I nor any man can “know” that a 
person is guilty until a duly appointed jury 
has rendered its verdict or until a plea of 
guilty has been accepted by the proper court. 
Thus, when you trammel the rights of a man 
you think guilty, no matter how odious his 
character or record, you are trammeling upon 
all our rights—setting yourself up as judge 
and jury and proclaiming to the world that 
our vaunted constitutional safeguards are 
mere privileges to be dispensed to the worthy. 
This you may not do, and, I say again, you 

eed not do. 

On the other hand, I deem it only fair to 
state that a judge who places unnecessary 
and hypertechnical roadblocks, with no foun- 
dation in law or the Constitution, in the path 
of lawful prosecution because of an antago- 


nism which the judge harbors toward law- 


enforcement officers, has rendered as great a 
disservice to the American people as the over- 
reaching police officer. 

For the past 12 weeks you have been in- 
tensively studying the latest techniques in 
all phases of law enforcement. If you apply 
what you have learned here, if you teach it 
to the other members of your respective 
agencies, if you constantly improve upon 
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What you have learned, and pass that infor- 
Mation on also, the rising tide of crime in 
this country will be arrested. 

For you graduates, dedicated as you are to 
your career of community service, seeing your 
efforts succeed will probably be thanks 
enough. As for myself, I strongly believe 
that you and the thousands like you should 
also be thanked by a grateful citizenry which 
increases in pay and in prestige, and it is 
gratifying to me to be able to note that when 
a citizenry is alerted to the splendid job a 
topnotch police force can do it will often 
respond with the vital financial assistance 
Which will enable you to attract, to train, 
and to keep the high caliber of men which 
Society needs for its own protection. As a 
Native New Yorker, it is naturai that I should 
Single out the work of academy alumnus 
Stephen P. Kennedy as s prime example. His 
success in making New York City a safer 
Place in which to live has recently led to 
success in his plea for more and better paid 
Policemen. 

I have talked to you today of several aspects 
ot your many faceted roles as law-enforce- 
Ment officers—of your duty to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
and the several States in which you serve, 
and of your constant job as scientific de- 
tectors and efficient deterrors of crime. 

Before concluding, I would like to remind 
you of yet another responsibility which you 
Must shoulder. As law-enforcement officers 
in your communities, you are often the only 
Polnt of personal contact between the ordi- 
nary citizen and his government. Your 
bearing, your conduct, and your professional 
Skill will have a subtle but strong impact 
upon the confidence your citizenry has in its 
government, and our Nation is only as strong 
as its people's faith in it. In an era of con- 
ficting world ideologies, at a time when our 
Youth has never known world peace and 
Stability, the survival of the free world may 
well depend upon the maintenance of our 
faith in free government, and the depth of 
that faith wili depend in large part upon 
how we who are in public service conduct 
Ourselves. 

Were this a unified world and a peaceful 
World in which all countries adhered to the 
Same moral values, I would still say to you 
that the manner in which you demean your- 
Selves in the performance of your dally 
duties, will have an important bearing on 
the strength of our democracy. But in to- 
day's divided world, with the Communist 
Press ready to seize the slightest opportu- 
nity to proclaim that America's boasted free- 
dom is a fraud—every time you violate the 
Safeguards of due process or perform any act 
unworthy of an officer sworn to uphold our 
laws, you undermine the very foundations 
not only of our democracy but of our secu- 
tity. Soviet-sponsored communism today 
has enveloped half the world in slavery, and 
it is seeking to ensnare the rest of the world 
by every means avallable to a highly mo- 
billzed totalitarian and Machiavellian gov- 
ernment. 

The Soviets ignore their depredations in 
Hungary, the riots in Poland, and the slave- 
labor camps spread throughout the Iron 
Curtain. countries like dark blots of cor- 
ruption—the Communist press slurs over 
these events or denies their existence. And 
then to take the heat off, so to speak, the 
Communists will point to asserted depriva- 
tions of liberty in America, Any slight inci- 
dent of police brutality or veniality will be 
enlarged upon and utilized skillfullwas prop- 
aganda in the underdeveloped, uncommitted 
countries of the world. 

A free nation cannot hide its officials’ mis- 
deeds behind a veil of censorship as can a 
dictatorship and, of course, none of us would 
have it otherwise. But this freedom and 
this world spotlight impose upon those in 
Positions of authority a tremendous respon- 
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sibility—a responsibility of enforcing our 
laws in such a manner that there aré no 
untoward incidents to report. This is a 
challenge we must never forget and I know 
that all of us will meet it with wisdom and 
courage. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Will Ike Now Fight for 
Foreign Aid?” published in the Arkansas 
Gazette of May 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Witt Ike Now FIGHT ror FOREIGN Arp? 

There were patches of eloquence in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's televised defense of that 
much abused commodity “foreign aid.” 

In the first place, as the President ably 
pointed out, most of what we refer to as 
“foreign aid“ is simply defense spending by 
another name, armament placed in the hands 
of allies who are willing to stand up against 
the same enemy for less material reward than 
we ourselves are wont to demand. 

But beyond that somewhat mercenary 
point, Mr. Eisenhower's remarks on the im- 
possibility of national isolationism were 
evocative of John Donne’s celebrated words 
on the impossibility of personal isolationism. 
At one point, for example, the President was 
moved to say: “America cannot exist as an 
island of freedom in a surrounding sea of 
communism.” 

At another: “We must recognize that 
whenever any country falls under the domi- 
nation of communism, the strength of the 
free world, and of America, is by that amount 
weakened and communism strengthened.” 

Toward the end, the President sought to 
answer that considerable body of criticism 
which is always wondering why we should 
spend a single penny abroad so long as a 
single unfilled need still is felt at home: 
“We live at a time when our plainest task 
is to put first things first. Of all our cur- 
rent domestic concerns—lower taxes, bigger 
dams, deeper harbors, higher pensions, bet- 
ter housing—not one of these will matter 
if our Nation is put in peril. For all that 
we cherish and justly desire, for ourselves 
or for our children, the securing of peace 
is our first requisite.” 

This is one theme which keeps recurring 
throughout President Eisenhower's public 
utterances: Nothing much will matter if 
we fall to prevent Armageddon. 

The President personally thinks that con- 
tinuation of a meaningful mutual-security 
program will help prevent world war III. So 
does this newspaper. 

What remains to be seen now is how hard 
the President will fight for his revised mu- 
tual-security budget and all the rest of his 
new spending recommendations in the pri- 
vate showdowns with congressional leaders, 
particularly with leaders of the President's 
own party. is where Presidents of the 
United States usually have been able to do 
the most for their legislative programs, 

So far, Dwight Eisenhower has been willing 
to do occasional battle with dedicated op- 
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ponents of his program, but only in the most 
generalized and impersonal of terms. 

The effect of Mr. Eisenhower's first TV ap- 
peal for the whole of his new budget was 
seriously diluted the next day when he said- 
that he did not regard it as his duty to pun- 
ish anybody (in this context, such Republi- 
can congressional leaders as Senators Know- 
LAND and Brinces) for voting what he be- 
lieves."* 

Those GOP worthies were as unmoved by 
the President’s second TV appeal as by the 
first, and so the President was asked again at 
yesterday's press conference what he pro- 
posed to do about the fact that practically 
every key congressional figure in his party 
is opposed to the program he himself had 
defended so vigorously the night before. 

About all that Mr. Eisenhower would ad- 
mit this time was that he was not so nam- 
by-pamby a person as not to have degrees 
of enthusiasm between those who stand with 
him and those who oppose him. 

Question. What about Senator KNOWLAND, 
who ts against more often than he is for? 

Answer. Senator KNOWLAN D is a man of 
yery strong convictions. 

This newspaper has made the point before 
that it cannot presume to speak for any part 
of the Republican Party. 

We trust, however, that the leaders of 
the Democratic Party in Congress will react 
as Americans first and as Democrats second as 
they weigh the President's new mutual se- 
curity appeal. 

The early reaction from such leaders as 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON and 
our own Senator FULBRIGHT, neither of whom 
is a soft touch for administration blarney, 
was most encouraging. 


Price Increases in Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
in the June 7 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal reporting on a recent speech by 
David J, McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Mr. McDonald's comments on pending 
price increases in the steel industry war- 
rant serious thought and consideration, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McDonatp Sars STEEL Fims Can Anson 
Pay Rist, Make GooD Prorir—Sree.- 
WORKER CHIEF SINGLES Our UNITED STATES 
STEEL ror Ustne Union as SCAPEGOAT FOR 
Price HIKES 2 
WasHincron.—United Steel Workers presi- 

dent David J. McDonald charged the steel 

industry with a long history of irresponsility 
in its pricing policies that has resulted in 
higher costs to helpless consumers. 

In an attack on what he termed “industry 
profiteering,” Mr. McDonald singled out 
United States Steel Corp. for using his union 
as a scapegoat for unnecessary price boosts 
over the years. : 

The union chief declared the company 
could absorb higher labor costs coming soon 
under a long-term contract without raising 
prices at all and still show a substantial 
profit increase over last year. 


— 
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“But despite this,” he asserted, “the cor- 
poration is planning its second 1957 price 
increase and to hide the fact that it is solely 
to accumulate an even greater profit, its 
leaders have the affrontery to claim they 
are forced to raise prices.” 

Mr. McDonald delivered the criticism of 
steel-pricing policies, a subject he generally 
has avoided, in an appearance before a con- 
ference of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department. 

He cited a long list of statistics designed 
to show that increased profits per man-hour 
worked in the steel industry have far out- 
stripped higher wage costs. 

“Wage increases in steel.“ Mr. McDonald 
said, “have not caused a single steel-price 
increase.” This was the only conclusion that 
could be drawn from the rounds of price and 
wage boosts since 1945, he said, adding that 
price increases since then have yielded the 
industry more than $3 in revenue for each 
$1 of wage increase. 

“The upward movement of steel prices 
through the years,’ he charged, has been 
caused by the steel industry's determination 
to widen its profit margin by a consistent pol- 
icy of imposing ever-higher prices on cus- 
tomers and eventual consumers of steel who 
are helpless to resist." He added: 

“Year after year—and more often than 
not, twice a year—the steel industry hikes its 
prices in utter disregard of the welfare of all 
concerned. Despite pronouncements to the 
contrary, the price increases are not tailored 
to increased costs, nor do they bear any 
relationship to how well the industry is doing 
profit wise. 

Steel management, “as exemplified” by 
United States Steel spokesmen, Mr. McDon- 
ald declared, “leads the field in the irrespon- 
sibility of its pricing policies which have 
contributed to the rising trend of prices for 
more than a decade.” At the same time, he 
said, management “takes a back seat to no 
one” for the “sheer quantity of public utter- 
ances on the evils of inflation.” 

This “split personality,” he charged, rep- 
resented “a calculated strategy designed to 
enable the industry to accumulate even 
higher profits through continuous steel price 
increases at the expense of the consumer, 
and still escape the blame and public censure 
which such actions deserve.” 

Mr. McDonald estimated that the total cost 
of steelworker wage increases and other bene- 
fits that will go into effect on July 1 will cost 
United States Steel less than $51.5 million 
this year. Without considering any produc- 
tivity Increases, net profits will be reduced by 
$24.7 million, he said. This, he figured, would 
still leave the concern with a net profit for 
the year of $437 million, compared with 
$348.1 million in 1956, based on current profit 
rates, 


Indian Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there is 
now pending in the Commitiee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs my bill, S. 574, 
which would establish the Federal Gov- 
ernment's responsibility for Indian wel- 
fare costs. 

On May 27 there appeared an article 
by Jay Edgerton on the editorial page 
of the Minneapolis Star, commenting on 
the philosophy upon which this legisla- 
tion is based. I ask unanimous consent 


that this article, together with a letter 
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to the editor written by Deputy Commis- 
sioner Ray Lappegaard, of the Minne- 
sota Department of Public Welfare, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter to the editor were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INDIAN WELFARE Errort Tacen “Racist” — 

Noveuisr OLIVER LaFarce’s Group CLAIMS 

THAT NORTH CENTRAL Srates Police DEC- 

LARATION Is JD Crow” 

(By Jay Edgerton) 

One of the strange, almost unexplainable, 
storms that frequently envelop American In- 
dian affairs is now blowing up around the 
vexed question of who shall pay the freight 
on Indian health, welfare and educational 
work in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

The Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs has taken out after what most of the 
upper Midwest considers a reasonable state- 
ment on Indian policy—the so-called North 
Central States policy declaration which lies 
back of Senate file No. 574, sponsored by 
Senators THYE and HUMPHREY of Minnesota, 
Munpr and Case of South Dakota, Lancer of 
North Dakota and Wr of Wisconsin. 

The AAIA is charging that this is a racist 
document, that it is in fact Jim Crow.” 

The AAIA, headed by Novelist Oliver La- 
Farge, charges in its publication, Indian Af- 
fairs, that the North Central States policy 
declaration, adopted in St. Paul last year, 
attempts to lay the philosophical ground 
for denying Indians most of the rights of 
States citizenship. 

It is dismaying, the article continues, to 
find Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas 
seeking Federal financial assistance through 
the expedient of having their Indian citi- 
zens set apart by Congress as f racial group. 

To many upper midwesterners, who know 
AAIA’s interest in the southwestern Indians 
of New Mextco and Arizona, the statement 
must come as a mysterious contradiction. 

The LaFarge group never has had any ob- 
jection to the Federal Government picking 
up the tab, or at least a large part of it, for 
Indian work in Arizona and New Mexico. 
But when it comes to the upper Midwest, 
things seem to change. 

If one can follow the somewhat tortuous 
logic here, it develops that Federal payments 
in the Southwest are based on economic 
need while those in the upper Midwest are 
based on race. 

“The Federal Government,” says AAIA, 
“in Arizona and New Mexico pays 80 percent 
of the sums expended for assistance to 
Navaho and Hopi Indians; but, under the 
Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act which ap- 
plies here, the payment is based upon the 
State's and Indians’ economic need, not upon 
separation of Indians by race.” 

In all fairness, it has to be said that many 
upper Midwest Indians go along with the 
LaFarge group’s point of view. They look 
on SF 574 (which provides for 80 percent 
Federal payment—the same as in the South- 
west) as racist and Jim Crow, 

The Standing Rock Sioux tribal council 
of North and South Dakota has gone on 
record as opposing the measure and stating 
that they “bitterly resent the introduction 
of discriminatory legislation by their own 
Representatives in Congress and are strongly 
opposed to the passage of such legislation.” 

But the people who have to do the actual 
work of Indian relief—State administrators 
and welfare workers—can't see that what 
isn’t Jim Crow in Arizona and New Mexico 
should suddenly become racial discrimina- 
tion when it is applied in northern States. 
They argue that the whole problem is one 
of Federal responsibility—plus the fact that 
many countries in which large numbers of 
8 78 live simply cannot pay the welfare 

il, 
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A basic premise of this point of view, and 
it was so stated in the North Central States 
Indian policy declaration, is that Indian 
welfare is a Federal responsibility. 

“Indians,” the declaration said, “are lo- 
cated where they are as a result of Federal 
Government action and for this reason some 
States do not have an Indian problem. It 
Js, therefore, unfair that certain States 
should be forced to assume large financial 
outlays for proper and necessary Indian 
services.” 

It is admitted that somebody will have to 
pay the bill on Indian welfare for many 
years. And in the upper Midwest the most 
heavily populated Indian localities simply 
are not able to do so. Why is it racist for 
Uncle Sam to foot the bili? 


INDIAN WELFARE -~ 


To the Eprror: 

The article Indian Welfare Effort Tagged 
“Racist” in the May 27 issue of the Minne- 
apolis Star was most welcome. Since it 
so ably expressed the viewpoint I and others 
engaged in Minnesota’s welfare program, I 
should admit my opinion could be termed 
“biased.” However, it is extremely refresh- 
ing to see the fundamental question of what 
level of government is responsible stated 
publicly in a clear, lucid, dispassionate 
manner. 

I personally am convinced that most of 
the difficulties we encounter in attempting 
to provide equal opportunity to our Indian 
citizens stem from the fact that this funda- 
mental question of who is responsible has 
not been resolved clearly and conclusively. 
You are doing a great public service by your 
contribution to public awareness and under- 
standing of these difficulties: Without such 
awareness and understanding our efforts will 
continue to be relatively fruitless, 

Ray LAPPEGAARD, 
Deputy Commissioner, Department 
of Public Welfare, State of 
Minnesota. 
Sr. PAUL. 


The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 


-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
entitled “What Happened When Ike Teed 
Off on Budget?” signed by Hardscrab- 
ble,” and published in the Arkansas 
Gazette of April 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT HAPPENED WHEN IKE TEED OFF on 

Boudcer? 
To the Eprror of the GAZETTE: 

“I wish to my soul Ike would make up his 
mind about the budget,” said Timothy Peck- 
worthy. “For the last 3 months, he’s been 
jumping around like a cat on a hot stove.” 

“You're barking up the wrong tree,“ I told 
him, shifting to a figure of speech that I 
hoped might elevate the conversation. It 
doesn't matter what Ike thinks about the 
budget. It's what the team thinks that 
counts. This might seem a little odd, for 
you lived so long under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, that you expect a President to show 
some leadership in these matters. But we're 
in a different and more advanced age now. 
This administration believes in teamwork— 
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democratic teamwork. ‘The team calls the 
ag and the quarterback runs with the 


“All this budget trouble started on a day 
back in January, when the President was 
seated at his desk, turning a problem over 
and over in his mind. He was trying to 
figure out a way to.cutwit that water hazard 
on the seventh hole. ‘Now, if I make my ap- 
Proach like this," he muttered, ‘and then 
take a No, 2 iron and * * But at this 
Moment in came the Director of the Budget. 

“What you got on your back?’ Ike asked. 

“This is the budget, Mr. President. You 
Might look it over before you recommend it 
to Congress.’ 

„At this point, Ike aimed his well-known 
. €xecutive ability at the problem. 

“*This thing been through the usual chan- 
nels? he asked. ‘Everything all wrapped 
Up? No strings hanging out?’ 

Everything is in order, Mr. President.“ 

“Ike yanked out pen, made a few pre- 

minary flourishes in the air, signed the ac- 
Companying papers, packed all the stuff on 
the Director's back, and guided him to the 
door. Then he turned his attention again 
noe pesky water hazard on the seventh 

ole. 


“But pretty soon, the air outside the Presi- 
dent's office was filled with cries of pain and 
Outrage, and Ike learned that the team had 
not been unanimous in calling that, last 
Signal. Secretary Humphrey declared that 
such an enormous budget would plunge us 
into a depression. This comment put the 
elder Herbert Hoover in a reminiscent frame 
of mind, and he threw off a few remarks that 
Were about as cheerful as a ghost cracking 
his knuckles in a mausoleum, Prominent 
Republicans in Congress wrung their hands 
and beat their breasts as they paced off the 
Measurement of the budget. 

“Annoyed and distracted by all this racket, 
Tke sent messages up and down the channels, 
begging the team to get together on some 
Signal that a man could understand. But 
he soon became reconciled to the fact that 
his administration is divided into two 
8toups—little spenders and big spenders. 
So he's doing what any fair-minded, like- 
able President would do. He's giving each 
Broup equal time and facilities. On Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, he’s the 
Spokesman for the little spenders. On Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, he delivers 
the message of the big spenders. And on 
Sundays, he loafs, reads westerns, and does 
a little figuring on the use he's going to 
make of that No. 2 iron.” 

“I wish he'd spend less time on golf and 
more time on the Government,” Timothy 
sighed. 

“You leave Ike alone,” I said sharply. “He 
knows what's best for the country.” 


Conwar, 
— 


Retirement of Eli Lilly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrconp an article en- 
titled “Lilly Ends 50 Years With Family’s 
Firm,” published in the Indianapolis Star 
of Friday, May 31, 1957; an editorial en- 
titled “Fifty Years With Lilly,” published 
in the Indianapolis News of Friday, May 
31, 1957; and an editorial entitled “Fifty 
Faithful Years," published in the Indi- 
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anapolis Times of Saturday, June 1, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of May 31, 1957] 
‘TRADITION OF Procress: LILLY ENS 50 Trans 
WITH FAMILY'S FIRM 

Eli Lilly, one of Indiana's most honored cit- 
izens, tomorrow will complete 50 years of 
service with the world's biggest phamaceuti- 
cal manufacturer, founded by his grand- 
father 81 years ago. 

A philanthropist, civic leader and histor- 
jan, Lilly is retired from active administra- 
tion of the international firm, Eli Lilly & 
Co., although he has been chairman of the 
board since 1948. 

The company magazine, the Lilly Review, 
in its May-June issue outlines the career and 
character of the Indianapolis industrialist in 
an article titled “Eli Lilly * * * Man With 
a Long View.” 

The family business, during Eli Lilly's 
presidency from 1932 to 1948, expanded its 
annual sales from 613 million to $115 mil- 
lion. More important to Lilly, however, was 
the preservation of the firm's reputation for 
ethical practice and considerate treatment 
of employees. 

“We must not be too impressed by our 
size," he cautions, “because, after all, the 
question is not how big we are, but how 
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Eli Lilly’s desire for the company to be 
“good” in a field sometimes exploited by 
promoters led to some startling actions, such 
as the opening of a $1 million research 
center in 1934, while the depression was 
closing corporate purses everywhere. 

The Lilly firm had a tradition of advanced 
personnel policies which Eli Lilly continued. 
During the depression the firm devised a suc- 
cession of measures such as tearing down and 
rebuilding machinery to keep people on the 
payroll. 

The company set up a pension program in 
1920 and a group insurance plan in 1927. 

Throughout his life Lilly has found time 
for numerous other interests. A product of 
his research in local history is the volume, 
Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana, pub- 
lished in 1937. For 14 years he was presi- 
dent of the Indiana Historical’ Society. 

His grandfather is listed as one of the 
founders of Indianapolis, and the family 
has demonstrated continued interest in civic 
and philanthropic institutions. 

The Lilly Endowment. has donated in 20 
years $18,500,000 to colleges, hospitals and 
other charities, The city’s first United Pund 
drive this fall will have Eli Lilly as its honor- 
ary chairman. 

Other interests in which Lilly indulges 
more freely since his retirement are boating, 

. woodworking and travel. He and 
his wife, Mrs. Ruth -Allison Lilly, spend 
much of the spring and summer at their 
home on Lake Wawasee. 

This year they will interrupt the summer 
routine.for a trip to Switzerland. Then Eli 
Lilly will e back to his current historical 
project—some notes on early Wawasee— 
and to his quiet works. 


[From the Indlanapolis News of May 31, 
1957] 


Firry Years Wirra LILLY 


Tomorrow a modest, quiet man will have 
completed a half century of service with Eli 
Lilly & Co, 

Such an event is ordinarily of importance 
only to the individual and the corporation 
involved. However, the anniv: tomor- 
row has a significance far beyond the plants 
and offices of the Lilly firm because the man 
completing 50 years is Eli Lilly, the 72-year- 
old board chairman, 


One reason we think the occasion is of 
conimunitywide significance is that in Mr. 
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Lilly's 16 years as president the company's 

sales increased from $13 million annually 

to $115 million in 1948, the year he relin- 

Soe the presidency to his brother, J. K. 
7. 

In that same period the number of em- 
ployees increased from 1,700 to 6,300. Floor 
space increased from 600,000 square feet to 
more than 2 million. 

The impact of these statistics on a com- 
munity fortunate enough to have such a 
vital manufacturing firm is tremendous. 

Eli Lilly & Co. has, of course, continued to 
grow with undiminished vigor since he re- 
tired as president and became board chair- 
man. Its sales are at the top of the world’s 
pharmaceutical manufacturing firms, 

Mr. Lilly, although he has played a leading 
role in that growth, is not impressed by 
sheer size. 

“The question,” he says, “is not how big 
we are, but how good." 

In this statement is the secret of the in- 
ternationally distinguished reputation of the 
Indianapolis firm. Perhaps it is why Lilly's 
devotes so much attention to research so 
that ways can be found to make only the 
best. 

Eli Lilly is the grandson of the founder of 
the firm. Quietly, unobtrusively, he has ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of his position in a 
manner by which the entire community has 
benefited. 

He has been described as an industrialist, 
philanthropist and humanitarian. And he 
is all of these in the best meaning of the 


terms. 


We congratulate Mr. Liny, the company and 
the city on the occasion of his 50th anni- 
versary of service. 


— 


From the Indlanapolis Times ot June 1. 
19577 
FIFTY FAITHFUL” Years 

Few men of power and such overwhelming 
modesty have made the mark on the com- 
munity, and the wide earth, as has Eli Lilly, 
chairman of the board of Eli Lilly & Co., who 
today ends his 50th year in the service of 
humanity. 

The Lilly family has been the sturdy hub 
of this community, in its exacting industry, 
its relentiess search for new ways to pre- 
serve and improve human health, in its 
charities and philanthropy, through its long, 
pulsing growth. 

Eli Lilly is a quite man. A boast has never 
crossed his lips. Pride is not in him. But 
there is something infinitely stronger, s 
kindness and a humility which from his 
childhood, when he was baptized in Christ 
Church Cathedral on Monument Circle has 
been as much a part of him as the patient 
beat of his generous heart. 

Mr. Lilly is a man who puts things in their 
proper order as few do. His church comes 
first, his family second, his business family 
third. But they are only fractions of an 
inch apart. Indeed, in one quick look at 
Mr. Lilly you see them all at once in the 
high integrity he has put into his products, 
his words and his deeds. 

A man of many interests, he has kept him- 
self mentally young. He is an authority on 
archeology, Chinese art, the study of the 
origin of man and the church from which 
man gets guidance for his spirit. 

He learned early that Lilly products had 
to stand for the highest in character. He 
set up means of protecting their standards, 
never copies a formula for a medicine. In- 
stead, he has all formulas blueprinted. 
There can be no mistakes. 

He has held the highest honors in his 
profession. He has almost endless college 
and university degrees. He would never teil 
you so, but he has built his company into 
an unsurpassed pinnacle of perfection rec- 
ognized the world over. ` 

Through the Lilly family's charitable 
trust, Lily Endowment, Inc., he has given 
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away $18.5 million in 20 years for his com- 
munity. He has invested money everywhere 
in the intangibles of life, all those which 
promise permanent value. 

He is one of the world's leading disciples 
of research, finding new and better ways. 
He knew long ago that if his company is to 
live it must lead. He has poured millions 
into finding unknown secrets of human 
health, agriculture and means of adding to 
the happiness of the human individual, 

He is not without hobbies. A man thinks 
best when he works with his hands. He is 
a woodworker, a sailor, a farmer, an author. 
He is many things, all contributing to the 
dignity and majesty of his fellows, 

This day with an effort at equal humility, 
we extend a congratulating hand to Ell Lilly, 
who has learned the secret of living every 
minute of his life to its fullest—but living it 
always for other men. 


June Is Dairy Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article entitled 
“June Is Dairy Month,” published in 
‘Wallaces' Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
June 1, 1957, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being. no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

June Is Damy MonrH—WuHEN You Buy A 
GLASS OF MILK, ARE RESTAURANT OPERATORS 
REALLY COOPERATING WITH DAIRY FARMERS? 

(By Dave Bryant) 

The colorful poster on the restaurant wall 
proudly proclaimed: “June is dairy month— 
We are cooperating.” 

Pine. 

I ordered my lunch from the menu—sub- 
stituting milk for coffee. 

Then came the bill. Sure enough. I was 
charged 5 cents extra for the milk. 

Paying the bill, I glanced at the “We are 
cooperating” poster. 8 

Who wouldn't want to cooperate with a 
program that would enable them to sell an 
8-ounce glass of milk for 15 cents? That 630 
per hundred pounds. 

Somebody was getting a lot bigger chunk 
out of the price of that glass of milk than 
‘was the farmer who produced it and paid for 
the June Dairy Month poster with his 
check-off. : 

How did I get the 15-cent price? It's easy 


to figure. Coffee in most eating places now 
sells for 10 cents a cup. Coffee comes with 
the meal. 


Substitute milk, and you pay for the coffee 
and add 5 cents. Total, 15 cents. 

To be fair, it must be noted that some 
restaurants do permit you to substitute milk 
for coffee without extra charge. But they're 
too few. 

Fortunately, some folks like milk well 
enough to pay the price. But why put a 
price penalty on milk? 

The Nation's dairy farmers sre spending 
a lot of money—about $6 million—this year 
to push the sale of dairy products. 

Dairy farmers provide free posters pro- 
moting the sale of milk and other dairy 
products served in restaurants. And dairy 
farmers are pushing the idea of “milk with 
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your meal—coffee later,“ 
for restaurant operators. 

Is it too much, then, to ask the restau- 
rant operator to sell milk for something 
less than 12 or 15 cents per glass—especially 
during June Dairy Month? Is it too much 
to ask that they put some meaning into the 
word, “cooperate”? 

Another pet peeve. I couldn't begin to 
count the number of times that I've had a 
waitress suggest coffee as a beverage. But, 
so help me, I can't recall a single waitress 
who suggested milk. 

What do dairy farmers think of restaurant 
milk prices? 

The fact is: Most of them haven't given 
the problem much attention, They're pro- 
ducers—not merchandisers. 

Most dairy farmers feel that they're doing 
their part toward promoting sales of dairy 
products when they contribute through the 
year-round checkoff—one cent per pound 
of butterfat during May and June, and one- 
half cent per pound of butterfat or 2 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk during the other 10 
months. 

Added to that, good dairy farmers eat most 
of their meals at home—close to the cows. 
Few of them have a chance to make their 
own surveys of restaurant milk prices. 

And those who've spotted the problem find 
it rather baffling. 

“TI cuss all you want me to,” says Eves 
Cadwallader, prominent Mahaska County, 
Towa, dairy farmer. “But I don't know what 
else to do about it.“ 

Then he adds: “It’s the same old story, 
They set the price on our products at both 
ends—to us and to the consumers,” 

In Poweshiek County, Iowa, veteran dairy- 
man Alyin Mann feels about the same way. 

“I've never been able to figure out why 
they charge more for milk when you substi- 
tute it, but most of them do,” Mann says. 

That's it. You can't tell a restaurant 
operator how to run his business—any more 
than you would let him tell you how to feed 
your cows, 

“I don’t know what we can do about it,” 
says Claire Wemer, another Poweshiek Coun- 
ty dairyman. “Except to commend the ones 
that don't charge extra for milk.” 

Maybe that’s the only answer. Maybe it’s 
time for dairy farmers and June Dairy Month 
committees to do a little checking up in 
their own committees—find out how milk is 
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-being sold. 


Then express appreciation to restaurant 
operators who really are cooperating in the 
dairy-promotion program. 

Maybe the dairy farmer can do more than 
contribute to dairy product promotion 
through the checkoff. 

What results might be expected if every 
dairy farmer were to go On a little crusade 
of his own during June—visit some restau- 
rants, ask questions about milk prices, and 
make commendations where they are de- 
served? 


Resolutions Adopted by Sons of American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of five resolutions adopted by the Na- 
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tional Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at its recent annual 
meeting held at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
FALSE PHILOSOPHY OF EQUALITY 


Whereas we hold the following truths to 
be self-evident: 

Governments are often established bY 
philosophers and it is generally the phi- 
losopher who takes a hand in their destruc- 
tion, - 

ALL MEN ARE NOT EQUAL 

The doctrine of human equality is to be 
found neither in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, nor the Bible. 

That doctrine is to be found in Das 
Kapital, the bible of communism, 

It is a specious falsehood repeated thou- 
sands of times in school textbooks, news- 
papers, in television programs, and on the 
radio. We find it in the writings of Marxists 
and eggheads who have converted it into 4 
propaganda weapon of tremendous power. 
It is now being used to support a Socialist 
interpretation of a nonsocialistic docu- 
ment—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It has been the basis of many recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. \ 

We deem it our right, and our duty to de- 
nounce this doctrine for what it is—a false 
interpretation of our basic law. 

We, therefore, resolve and dedicate our- 
selves to the task of doing everything in our 
power to expose this falsehood, whenever: 
and wherever it may appear. We cal] upon 
other organizations and their members to do 
likewise until the force of public opinion 
wili compel a return to the true philosophy 
on which our Government is founded, 

We assert, and are prepared to prove, that 
all men are born with equal rights and are 
subject to equal responsibilities. They are 
entitled to equal justice under law. In all 
other respects, men are unequal. It was 
neyer the intent or the purpose of the 
framers of our Constitution to reduce all 
men to a dead level of mediocrity. 


To PROTECT THE RIGHT or TRIAL BY JURY IN 
INJUNCTION CASES 


‘Whereas the Attorney General of the United 
States has recommended to Congress that 
citizens be deprived of their right to a trial 
by jury in contempt of court cases involv- 
ing an alleged violation of injunctions, or- 
ders, and other decrees and relating to situa- 
tions where there is no obstruction to the 
orderly conduct of a trial, or other conduct 
where summary use of the contempt power 
would be justified- q 

It is proposed to accomplish this denial of 
the right to a jury by permitting the United 
States to intervene and become a party to 
pending litigation, or commence action in its 
own name in the first instance. 

We regard this as a dangerous infringement 
of basic rights and recognize that it will in- 
evitably lead to abuses affecting the people 
of all the States. This practice, if sanctioned 
now as a device to deal with a particular type 
of litigation, will inevitably be extended to 
other types of legal actions and in the end, 
government by injuction will be substituted 
for trial by Jury: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, that we declare our un- 
alterable opposition to all legislative bills 
which will have the effect of denying the 
right of trial by jury in injunction enforce- 
ment cases. 

Second, we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to take affirmative action, by 
statute, securi..g the right to a trial by jury 
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in all cases other than those involving use of 
the contempt power to maintain order during 
the conduct of a trial. 


Supreme Covrr DECISION UPHOLDING RIGHT oF 
Communist To PRACTICE Law 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in one of its latest decisions, lent 
its prestige and dignity in support of the 
Proposition that the board of bar exam- 
iners of a State may not find and deter- 
Mine that a former member of the Com- 
Munist Party is morally unfit to practice law. 

We think it is time to direct public atten- 
tion to this latest example of false philoso- 
Phy on the part of the justices of our highest 
Court. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby exercise our 
Unalienable right to criticize the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the several 
justices thereof whenever such action ap- 
Pears justified. We suggest to other organ- 
izations, that they do likewise. We remind 
the justices of that Court of their solemn 
Oath to support and defend the Constitution 
Of the United States. 


NONSENSE AND THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Whereas we have been deluged for years 
with the propaganda of so-called “liberals” 
rushing in to defend the fifth-amendment 
witness and depicting his sad plight and self- 
impésed martyrdom. 

Much nonsense has been and is being said 
On this subject. 

Finally, the answer to this philosophical 
dilemma has been found by Professor Sid- 
ney Hook in his work Commonsense and the 
Fifth Amendment” wherein he states that 
we are morally justified in demanding an 
answer to unloaded but devastating ques- 
tions such as the following: f 
- “Do you now, or haye you ever beaten 
your wife?” 

Now, therefore, be it 
. Resolved, That we commend Professor 
Hook for the céntribution he has made to 
the cause of sanity and clear thinking by 
the writing of this. book, 

That we assert that it is now time to apply 
to the fifth-amendment witness the moral 
judgment so completely justified in the case 
of any man who, by his refusal to testify, 
Shields and protects those who seek to over- 
throw our Constitution and form of govern- 
Ment. 


To MAINTAIN FREE DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


Whereas maintenance of freedom of de- 
bate in the United States Senate performs 
the same essential function as freedom of 
the ‘press, under the first amendment, in 
keeping the people fully informed in respect 
to matters which may vitally affect their 
freedom and the security of constitutional 
rights. 

In recent years various attempts have been 
Made to bring about the enactment of re- 
Stricted rules in the Senate of the United 
States which may endanger freedom of dis- 
cussion in that House of Congress. 

We recognize the possibility of abuse of 
the right of free debate in the Senate, just 
as we know that freedom of the press is, at 
times, abused. 

The alternative, which is control of debate, 
and may lead to a condition equivalent to 
the censorship, is too dangerous to be seri- 
ously considered. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our unalterable 
Opposition to the enactment of any rule in 
the Sendte which will substantially alter the 
right to freedom of discussion secured by 
Senate rule XXII. 

We call upon the Rules Committee of the 
Senate to protect this essential right when 
Acting on pending proposals relating to the 
change of that Senate rule. 
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Administration of George M. Humphrey as 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Robert B. Anderson’s Burden,” 
written by J. A. Livingston, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROBERT B. ANDERSON'S BURDEN 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

George M. Humphrey may go down in the 
history of Republican administrations as a 
great Secretary of the Treasury. Certainly, 
President Eisenhower regards him as such. 
Yet, in cold statistics of Treasury finance, 
Humphrey will leave behind what some 
irreverent Wall Streeters call a financial 
mess. 

To say that Humphrey failed as Secretary 
of the Treasury is too hard. A failure is a 
person who has the tide with him and doesn’t 
use it. The tide was against Humphrey. 

When he first took office, he made it clear 
that too much of the Federal debt was short- 
term—under 5 years. He was going to 
“lengthen it out.” He selected W. Randolph 
Burgess from the powerful post of chairman 
of the executive committee of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York for that in- 
tractable task. If any man could, Burgess— 
with a background as a money-market speci- 
alist, author of the noteworthy book, The 
Reserve Banks and the Money Market— 
would succeed in spacing, simplifying, and 
systematizing the Federal debt structure. 

Here are the results: 

Five years ago, in December 1952, just be- 
fore President Eisenhower took office, 34.9 
percent of the marketable debt owned by 
banks, insurance companies, and other non- 
government investors was due in less than a 
year. Today (in February 1957), the per- 
centage of debt due inside a year is exactly 
the same—34.9 percent. No improvement 
there. 

Five years ago, 25.3 percent of the debt 
matured in i to 5 years. Today, 31.2 percent. 
Deterioration. More debt is coming up for 
early refinancing. 

Five years ago, 17.2 percent of the debt ma- 
tured in 5 to 10 years. Today, 12.5 percent, 
Again, deterioration. The proportion of 
longer-term debt is lower—exactly contrary 
to original intent. 

Finally, 5 years ago, 22.5 percent of the 
debt matured in more than 10 years. To- 
day, 21.4 percent. A slight deterioration in 
the percent of long maturities. 

That's Robert B. Anderson’s heritage as the 
incoming Secretary of the Treasury. Gov- 
ernment maturities are closing in at a time 
when industrial corporations, public utili- 
ties, and State and local governments are 
calling for money. And the money market 
isn't exactly overflowing with cash-laden 
investors, 

And Treasury financing costs are up, In 
December 1952, Government bonds were sell- 
ing to yield 2.74 percent. Today, if the 
Treasury had to borrow, it would have to 
pay about 3.5 percent for long-term money, 
Interests costs, over $6 billion a year 5 years 
ago, now run to about $7.5 billion, a 25 per- 
cent rise. 
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How is it, then, that in a letter express- 
ing “profound regret" President Eisenhower 
thanks Humphrey for his “extraordinary tal- 
ents"? The answer is that Humphrey is hon- 
ored for his influence outside the Treasury 
more than for his work inside it. He was 
the man, as President Eisenhower himself 
said, all “listened to” at Cabinet meetings. 

Humphrey was a dedicated servant to or- 
thodoxy at a time when orthodoxy was costly. 
He was unwilling to pervert the Federal Re- 
serve System into a Treasury handmaiden. 
He did not press the Reserve to buy Treasury 
bonds and so support the Government mar- 
ket. That would have enabled the Treasury 
to sell long-term issues and thus elongate its 
maturity schedule. 

But that would have amounted to monetiz- 
ing the debt, creating money by Government 
fiat. It would have increased demand for 
goods and services, added to inflationary pres- 
sures. It would have undone the victory of 
former Reserve Board Chairman Thomas B. 
McCabe over former Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder in the Truman administra- 
tion. 

Humphrey sacrificed ease of financing, 
cheap financing, to what he regards as the 
greater good—sound money. All the while 
his ambition was to pile up Government sur- 
pluses in the manner of Andrew W. Mellon 
and pay off the short-term debt. 

But peacelessness—the war of nerves with 
the Kremlin—permitted no big surpluses, 
The debt he leaves behind is bigger than the 
debt he started with. And Treasury maturi- 
ties come tumbling over one another in criti- 
cal bunches. 

That's Humphrey's failure—a failure that’s 
& monument to his courage, character, and 
unflagging loyalty to his own and President 
Eisenhower's belief in a sound dollar. 


Shocking Disregard of Basic Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE: OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an edi- 
torial entitled, “Shocking Disregard of 
Basic Right,” from the June 5, 1957, is- 
sue of the Metropolitan Herald of At- 
lanta, Ga. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SHOCKING DISREGARD or Basic RIGHT 


The decision of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to surrender an American serviceman 
to a Japanese court for trial for an act 
committed while he was on duty has 
shocked most Americans and put fear in the 
hearts of the parents of all servicemen sery- 
ing abroad. 

If as Secretary Dulles and Secretary Wil- 
son state the “firing of empty shell cases 
from the rifle grenade launcher was not 
authorized,” then the young soldier should 
be tried by an army court-marital. 

We can see no justification whatsoever in 
surrendering the youth to Japanese authori- 
ties, in this instance, even under the ques- 
tionable “status of forces” agreement. The 
act for which the soldier is charged was com- 
mitted while he was on guard duty on an 
American firing range. 
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It seems to us this is just another step of 
appeasing foreign nations at the sacrifice of 
the basic rights of an American soldier. 

The sacrificing of the basic civil rights of 
an American soldier comes at a time when 
the administration’s Attormey General is 
doing his utmost to get Congress to pass 
legislation which would deprive accused 
American citizens the right of a trial by 
jury when charged with violations of so- 
called civil rights measures. : 

Try as hard as they may, administration 
leaders cannot separate these two major acts, 
They are willing to sacrifice the rights of an 
American soldier to appease the Japanese 
government and they are willing to sacrifice 
one of the most basic civil rights—the right 
of a trial by jury—to appease a vocal politi- 
cal bloc yote minority. 

We trust that the Congress of the United 
States will not fail to see the connection and 
the grave threat these actions pose to our 
fundamental liberties. 


Billy Joe Mitchell of Warren County, Ky., 
Selected Kentucky Star Farmer by Ken- 
tucky Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “A Star Farmer Is a Testimo- 
nial” which appeared in the June 9, 1957, 
issue of the Courier Journal of Louisville, 


Ky. 

Billy Joe Mitchell of Warren County 
was selected the Kentucky Star Farmer 
by the Kentucky Future Farmers of 
America. I take great pride in my fel- 
low Warren Countian’s accomplish- 
ments, At 17, Billy Joe has 11 years of 
practical farming experience, and his 
efforts have not gone unrewarded. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A STAR FARMER Is A TESTIMONIAL 


The annual selection of Kentucky's Star 
Farmer from among the boys of FFA is prac- 
tically a course of instruction in agriculture. 
Out of it comes information of the Star 
Farmer's farm plan, and this fs bound to be 
good or else there'd be no point in the con- 
test. 

In the case of Billy Joe Mitchell of Smiths 
Grove (Warren County), who is 1957's Star 
Farmer, the winning program is a guide to 
suitable and profitable farming in Ken- 
tucky. There on an easily manageable 158 
acres is the burley allotment, the 1.35-acre 
cash base. There are the 80 acres in grain, 
the 25 acres in alfalfa hay. 

And this, naturally, brings us to the core 
of the Kentucky pattern. It brings us to the 
livestock, the indispensable substance—the 
mortgage raiser, the improvement factor, the 
nome builder. Billy Joe Mitchell owns 13 
head of registered Holstein cows. With his 
brother Smith, his partner in the program, 
he owns 120 feeder hogs. 

The land, of course, is owned in the part- 
nership. The two boys have come far. Billy 
Joe, this year’s Kentucky champ, is living 
proof that industry and dedication pay, that 
the fellow who talks of farming as a de- 
pressed occupation does not know the likes 
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of the Mitchells. Given intelligence and 
capacity, given love of land and experience 
with life on the productive land (Billy Joe's 
began at six), the farmer is the man who 
asks and needs no commiseration, Rather, 
the call is for envy. 


Closing Statement by Loyd Wright, Chair- 
man, Government Security Commis- 
sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement: 

CHAIMAN's CLOSING STATEMENT 


As Chairman of the Commission, I have 
been privileged to hold a position in the 
central flow of the materials considered and 
in constant contact with the processes of 
our work. Having enjoyed this unique op- 
portunity for observation, I am constrained 
to offer a comment by way of supplementa- 
tion in this closing chapter of the report. 
The opinions expressed, which could not 
have been included appropriately elsewhere, 
are my own, and not necessarily those of 
my associates of the Commission. 

My first purpose is to commend my fellow 
Commissioners for their tireless and ob- 
jective dedication to our task. There could 
be no more eloquent testimonial to the best 
of American traditions than their devoted 
service, given at great personal sacrifice, in 
the effort to protect both the national se- 
curity and individual rights. 

To observe the impressive accomplish- 
ments of the entire staff and to witness the 
unselfish response of the citizens called 
upon for aid in our endeavor has been heart- 
ening. The experience proves fully the 
wisdom of the Congress in making use of 
commissions of this kind for study of its 
legislative programs. 

For the citizen from private life, an op- 
portunity for objective study of the work 
of the legislative branch in the vital field of 
protecting national security is both in- 
structive and reassuring. As an American 
who has reviewed the reports of various con- 
gressional committees and who has been 
privileged to examine the Government files, 
I am convinced that the investigative Tunc- 
tion of the Congress is both constructive and 
essential, and that on the whole the func- 
tion has been discharged with fairness by 
sincere men seeking to met a difficult re- 
sponsibility. And I am grateful and proud 
that the Congress, despite the emotional 
stress of total war and uneasy peace, has 
proved able to enact legislation that in the 
main preserves without encroachment the 
principles of individual liberty and govern- 
ment by law. 

The completion of the Commission’s work 
does not bring to an end the need for con- 
tinuing study of the demands of national 
security. The challenge which confronts 
the Nation is ever changing. In the short 
18 months of the Commission’s life, the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Unfon revealed a shift in conspira- 
torial strategy, raising new problems to be 
coped with. Recently, developments have 
made it clear that Mexico has become the 
unwilling center of Communist activity on 
this continent, imposing new burdens upon 
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the American authorities who patrol the dif- 
ficult terrain of this frontier, and suggest- 
ing the need for congressional consideration 
of additional safeguards. 

Judiciai decisions rendered during the past 
year have required modification of the se- 
curity programs, and, apparently, similar 
changes can be anticipated for the future. 
Both the legal profession and an informed 
citizenry have found cause for concern in the- 
judicial delays that have left in doubt many 
of the basic issues of the security system. 
Prosecutions under the Smith Act and the 
proceeding to declare the character of the 
Communist Party have been deferred. The 
log jam seems to be attributable to several 
causes. First, as recently noted by Justices 
Frankfurter and Harlan, the Supreme Court 
has appeared to direct its energies toward 
the disposition of “insignificant cases,” 
thereby “doing injustice to the significant 
and important cases on the calendar.” (Fer- 
guson v. Moore-McCormack Lines (352 U. 5. 
521, at 546 (1957)). 

A second cause of uncertainty on these 
critical questions is the apparent tendency 
of certain lower courts, both District courts 
and courts of appeals, to allow cases involv- 
ing the security laws to lie dormant on the 
calendar pending clarification by the Su- 
preme Court. Under our judicial system, 
the proper concern of these lower courts is 
rather to assist the upper court by well- 
reasoned decision than to build a good rec- 
ord of affirmance and reversal. The maxim 
that “justice delayed is justice denled“ is no 
less true in the field of security. When the 
Government is a litigant, the interests not 
only of the particular defendant but of all 
170 million Americans are involyed. Every 
defendant, even a Communist, is entitled to 
a fair and impartial trial. In these cases it 
is well to remember that often the defendant 
has by his own actions brought about his 
plight. He is certainly entitled to no more 
consideration than the 170 million parties 
litigant whom he seeks to subvert. Delays 
not premised upon necessity, appropriate ex- 
tensions of time, or the principle that un- 
necessary constitutional questions should 
not be passed upon, Inevitably impair the 
effective protection of the Nation. It is not 
easy for the Attorney General, charged with 
representing the interests of the people, to 
make his case after delays of 3 or 4 years. 
In the face of these obstacles, the Depart- 
ment of Justice's Internal Security Division 
has done a commendable job, 

As this is written to meet a publication 
deadline, confusion has been compounded by 
the decision of Jencks v. United States“ 
When we are striving to survive the insidious 
attacks of the Kremlin seeking to destroy 
our government of law, it is disheartening 
that “blind justice“ ts unnecessarily blinded 
to realism. I respectfully urge the Congress 
that if we are to keep pace with our enemies 
who seek to infiltrate our Nation to subvert 
us, immediate legislation must be passed to 
negative the grave consequences that will 
flow from this confusing decision. 

Such problems of security will command 
careful attention in the future. Continued 
study of the workings of the program will be 
imperative, and deserved criticism should be 
encouraged. But baseless, carping censure 
can serve only to discredit the responsible 
legislators and officials and to undermine the 
confidence in Government that is essential 
to national security. In this respect the re- 
sponsibilities of the public press assume a 
heightened significance. In a government 
built in a republican form superimposed 
upon the philosophies of a democracy, the 


United States Supreme Court, June 3, 
1957. The staff of the Commission, after 
hours of study, could not reach an accord 
either as to the legal consequences or prob- 
able effect of this decision, 
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Operations of its officers cannot be cloaked 
in complete secrecy. An informed citizenry 
is a major premise of our governmental 
structure. But that same structure may be 
destroyed if a potential enemy is supplied 
with information critical to national self- 
preservation. The final responsibility for 
the difficult decisions of what shall be secret 
must be confided in those loyal and devoted 
public servants who are qualified to make the 
judgment. No citizen is entitled to take the 
law, and the safety of the Nation, into his 
Own hands. With near unanimity, the 
American journalism profession has con- 
Scientiously observed these limits. But 
there are a few exceptional cases, which for 
some reason have escaped tion, The 
purveyor of information vital to national 
security, purloined by devious means, gives 
id to our enemies as effectively as the for- 
eign agenti I commend to the special con- 
sideration of the Congress the Commisaion’s 
Proposal for unequivocal prohibition of such 
irresponsible and unauthorized disclosure 
and for vigorous prosecution of every 
offender. 

In closing, I am pleased to report that 
through the aid of the President in making 
available to us detailed studies conducted by 
other agencies and through the excellent 
management of our executive secretary, Mr. 
Douglas Price, the Commission has been able 
to complete its work with a saving of approx- 
imately $150,000 from the $883,000 appropri- 
ated for the work by the Congress. 


Michigan’s Tax Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, press no- 
tices concerning Michigan's tax policies 
and their effect within the State upon in- 
dustrial expansion, or lack of it, have 
reached all over the country. 

There follows an article summarizing 
the situation which appeared in the June 
6, 1957, issue of the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle: 

(By William C. Kulsea) 

LanstnG, June 6—The boyish grin is gone. 
The shoulders are stooped. The pout of the 
lower lip is more pronounced. Even the 
green-and-white polka dot tie has lost its 
awagger. 

For the first time in nearly 9 years, Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams has been hurt politi- 
cally. 

From nearly all sections of Michigan, from 
California, from Texas, from New York, and 
from Massachusetts reports are coming in 
that Williams is driving industry out of 
Michigan. 

His opponents are crying. that the Gov- 
ernor’s tax policies are industry out 
of the State, and preventing new business 
from coming in. 

The Governor has been shouting back— 
It's Übel on the reputation of the State 
“irreparable damage is being done“ — This is 
mass hysteria"—‘“This is politics both in 
Michigan and in Washington.” 

But his denials are coming into an echo- 
chamber, and so far are being heard only by 
his partisans. 

And even some of them are beginning to 
wonder. Reports reaching the executive of- 
fice are that Negroes in Detroit are asking 
“Why is Soapy chasing industry out of the 
State?” 

The story is a prairie fire among many 
minority groups. Many are taking a back- 
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ward glance at their 46-year-old favorite to 
see what all this means, why are so many 
losing jobs. why doesn't Williams come out 
and say it isn't so and make it stick. 

„It's a bum rap,” say his aids. + 

The peerless public-relations organization 
operated by Paul W. Weber, his press secre- 
tary, so far is stalled. It doesn't know how 
to fight back. 

Here's the problem, as outlined by one of 
the Governor's aids: 

“Its a hard thing to fight. Take a man 
who owns a plant in Michigan. He decides 
to expand. He spends some money for minor 
expansion of his Michigan facilities and then 
announces he's going to build a new plant 
in Kentucky. He says he’s doing that be- 


cause taxwise it will be cheaper for him to 


do that there than in Michigan. 

„It's a personal matter. It's his plant, his 
money, and his problem with taxes. It's his 
own idea and there’s no way you can dis- 
prove it. There have been so many of these 
cases lately that you can't begin to cope 
with them all. 

“It's propaganda. We know it, but we 
can’t fight it with the same formula we used 
in other cases.” 

It all began innocently enough several 
months ago. The governor said a University 
of Michigan study showed that taxation is 
not an important factor in having industry 
locate in a State. 

The Republicans in the legislature 
screamed like they had just caught a burglar 
at the State treasury safe. 

Leading the pack was house speaker, 
George M. Van Peursem, of Zeeland. He was 
aided by businessmen and industrialists who 
took issue with the governor's interpretation 
of the réport. One of them was Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors. 

Williams took off after Curtice on the 
theory that “his blast“ was the most damag- 
ing, but he was too late. 

Curtice deepened the wound with these 
phrases: 

“ne * © Eyen the present level of “business 
taxation in Michigan has already led us to 
locate plants in other States, where the 
taxes per General Motors job are less than 
one-half of the present taxes per job in 
Michigan. This will also be taken into con- 
sideration in the placement of additional 
plants. 

“Obviously, if the governor’s plan of taxa- 
tion is adopted the resultant excessive tax 
level will be even greater influence in our 
decisions with respect to locating new plants 
and providing new Job opportunities.” 

This and a prior statement by Curtice trig- 
gered a reaction that has painted Williams 
as a tax-happy Governor. 

For 7 of the 8 years he has been in office, 
Williams has been asking the legislature to 
adopt a corporate profits tax. It hasn't. 

Editorial writers all over the country re- 
sponded to Curtice’s statement. 

The Financial World warned: “His [Cur- 
tice's} words serve as a voluble reminder 
that no one State has a monopoly of natural 
resources or labor and it behooves State gov- 
ernments to be eficient and reasonable lest 
they lose competitive position.” 

The Buffalo Evening News: “Michigan 
* * © is risking the loss of industry to other 
States.“ 

The Chicago Tribune: The State that 
punishes industry with heavy taxes will not 
get new plants, other things being equal.” 
` Tampa Daily Times: “It. is equally true 
that industry will shy away from those 
States with inefficient governmental organi- 
vation and heavy tax loads.” 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times: 
“Every company must give major considera- 
tion to the tax factor when choosing a site 
for manufacturing facilities.” 

Omaha Evening World-Herald: “Obvious- 
ly, there is a point at which returns from 
increasing tax rates and new forms of taxa- 
tion begin to diminish. Michigan may be 
nearing that point.“ 
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Washington Evening Star: “There should 
be some reasonable balance between the tax 
burden and the advanges received in return. 
It is an area in which economic considera- 
tions, rather than political ones, should be 
prevailing.” 

In the governor's office, his aides have one 
thing to smile about. It’s 18-month's before 
the next gubernatorial election next year, 
and the controversary may blow over. 


Mr. Speaker, whether the charges and 
countercharges concerning Michigan's 
tax policies are true or false, the public- 
ity attending them has not enhanced 
the State’s reputation as a home for 
industry. Since I represent a congres- 
sional district where there is now con- 
siderable unemployment, I believe it is 
essential that an appropriate committee 
of the State Legislature get to the bottom 
of this matter as quickly as possible and 
straighten it out, if possible. There fol- 
lows a letter which I mailed today to the 
presiding officers of the two houses of 
Michigan’s Legislature: 

June 10, 1957. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 
President, State Senate. 
Hon. Grorce M. VAN PEURSEM, 
Speaker, State House of Representa- 
tives, The Capitol, Lansing, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN; In recent weeks, national, as 
well as State-wide, attention has focused 
upon the tax policies of Michigan and their 
effect upon industrial expansion, or the 
lack of it, within our State. 

I am very interested in this subject be- 
cause at the present time there is consider- 
able unemployment in northwestern 
Michigan, particularly at Muskegon and 
Traverse City. Several plants in that area 
have closed their doors during the past 
year, while at the same time, I am aware 


-through conversations with some of my 


Ohio colleagues in the Congress, that Ohio 
is now flourishing industrially with many 
new jobs being created there, 

The purpose of my letter is not to point 
an accusing finger or to pass judgment; but 
I believe that the many laboring people who 
are out of work, as well as the rest of the 
citizens of Michigan, are entitled to know 
some facts. If State tax policies or other 
conditions are causing industries to prefer 
other States to Michigan, then unfortunately 
it is the laboring people of our State who are 
the real losers—not industry, In view of 
the recent nationwide publicity, which has 
been very damaging to our State’s reputa- 
tion, I believe the charge that State and local 
tax policies are discouraging industrial ex- 
pansion in Michigan, should now either be 
substantiated or discredited. 

Accordingly, I wish strongly to urge that 
an appropriate committee of one or both 
houses of the State Legislature commence 
immediately to study and conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the charge, 

If I can be of assistance in any way, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Independent Airlines Set New 
Safety Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme pleasure that I call atten- 
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tion of my colleagues to the fact that the 
Nation's independent airlines have estab- 
lished a new passenger safety record for 
the air-transportation industry. 

I am informed by Mr. Jesse F. Stall- 
ings, president of Independent Airlines 
Association, that the independent airline 
industry has completed over 18 months 
of fatality-free operations to surpass a 
previous record established by the sched- 
uled airlines in domestic operations be- 
tween March 26, 1939, and August 31, 
1940, 

The supplemental air carriers—for- 
merly known as nonscheduled lines— 
have flown in excess of 2½ billion pas- 
senger-miles without a fatal mishap since 
November 17, 1955. 

Restricted as to the amount of civilian 
common carriage business they may do, 
the independent airlines have developed 
the market for peacetime transportation 
of military personnel and are rendering 
a great service to our national-defense 
effort, as well as saving the Government 
considerable money in this respect. 
These lines also represent an essential 
element of the Nation’s reserve airlift 
capacity available for use in case of 
national emergency. 

So on the occasion of establishing this 
new safety record I offer congratulations 
to the Nation's small businesses in air 
transportation. 


Alleged Post Office Subsidy to Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement by Herbert B. 
Brand, director, railway mail trans- 
portation division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. This statement was re- 
cently submitted to me as a supplement 
to Mr. Brand's testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


‘Testimony alleging that railroads are 
enjoying a $100 million subsidy has re- 
cently been published across the Na- 
tion. In fairness, I think Mr. Brand's 
statement opposing this claim should be 
made a part of the public record. How- 
ever, it should be distinctly understood 
that neither the chairman nor the com- 
mittee has endorsed either side of this 
question. In fact, the committee has 
not yet completed its study, nor has it 
made any recommendations relating to 
the overall problem of postal policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ALLEGED Post Orrice Sussipr TO RAILROADS 

The Advisory Council report says that by 
not enforcing the existing Federal statute, 
the executive branch has caused the post 
office to grant railroads a subsidy of $100 
million a year. 
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It is diffcut to imagine a more baseless, 
untrue, and irresponsible assertion. The 
facts are (1) the post office did endeavor to 
have the statute mentioned applied, but 
after investigation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held it to be obsolete and in- 
capable of application; (2) the railroads are 
paid on the basis of their mail transporta- 
tion costs, as determined by the ICC in liti- 
gated proceedings; (3) the railroads receive 
no subsidy from the post office or any other 
agency of the Government, although their 
highway and air competitors do receive a 
substantial financial assistance from various 
Government agencies; and (4) the railroads 
are now spending more money to serve the 
Department than the Department is paying 
them, 

Let us examine first the alleged $100 mil- 
lion subsidy. A subsidy is a payment—in 
cash, property, or service—in excess of fair 
compensation for services rendered. There 
is no statutory authority for the post office 
to pay railroads any subsidy whatsoever and 
it does not do so. 

In general, the Department pays the rail- 
roads for the many services already de- 
scribed, rates and charges fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The railroads 
cannot set their own mail rates. The Com- 
mission has never fixed rates and charges 
higher than the railroad cost incurred to 
serve the Department; It has fixed them 
below the rallroad cost. 

The Commission does not casually accept 
railroad figures as the actual cost; regular le- 
gal proceedings, including field studies, long 
hearings, and legal arguments are held to de- 
termine the cost. Post Office and Department 
of Justice lawyers and witnesses participate, 
and the entire Commission makes the deci- 
sion in a quasi-judicial capacity. For ex- 
ample, in 1947 the railroads were forced by 
rising costs to seek an increase in mall rates. 
It was 1951 before the final increase was 
granted, the first since 1928. The Commis- 


` sion relied on its own cost study, and ex- 


pressly stated that the increase would not 
cover the entire railroad mall costs as found 
by that study. 

This increase did not, in fact, provide rev- 
enues sufficient to cover costs, and costs con- 
tinued torise. In 1953 an increase was sought 
to cover this deficiency, The railroads finally 
agreed with the Department upon a 10-per- 
cent compromise settlement and is was 
later aproved by the Commission. The Com- 
mission again found, however, on the basis of 
the evidence, that the 10 percent was not ade- 
quate to meet the increase in railroad mail 
costs. Because of subsequent changes in 
policies and practices of the Post Office De- 
partment, the railroads actually realized only 
a small part of this increase. 

With rates already to low to cover costs, the 
rise in expenses since 1953 has increased the 
railroad mail deficit. The railroads are now 
before the ICC seeking rate increases to com- 
pensate them for the full costs being incurred 
to serve the Department. 

The law requires railroads to serve the De- 
partment as it commands, and for that reason 
also provides that railroads are entitled to 
fair and just compensation as determined by 
the ICC. The Supreme Court has held that 
the Constitution entitles the railroads to re- 
cover from the Government their full cost in- 
curred in furnishing services required by the 
Department. But, as I have explained, the 
ICC has conservatively fixed rates on the low 
side. In addition, the Department has suc- 
cessfully negotiated a number of railroad con- 
tracts for particular services at less than the 
Commission-fixed rates. For these reasons, 
along with constant increases in wage rates 
and other railroad expenses since World War 
II, the Department now pays far less to the 
railroads than they spent to transport and 
handle mail. 
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It is fantastic to say that a business is 
subsidized when ft is not even receiving com- 
pensation sufficient to cover the cost of its 
service, The Department may not agree that 
our costs are as high as we believe, but the 
Commission will eventually resolve this 
question of fact. It is indisputable that 
present railroad rates are below cost, and, by 
performing mail transportation at a loss, 
the railroads are actually subsidizing the 
Post Office and the Federal Government. 
Ironically, the Government at the same time 
is subsidizing railroad competitors. Not 
only has the Post Office (now CAB) paid 
millions of dollars in cash subsidies to the 
airlines under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
but in fiscal 1956 the Federal Government 
spent $790 million for highways and $263 
million for cash subsidy and aviation aids 
and facilities. In addition, State and county 
expenditures for these or similar purposes 
were substantial. 

Under these circumstances, how could the 
advisory council possibly conclude that the 
railroads are being subsidized? Ignoring 
railroad losses in carrying mail, the council 
says a subsidy exists through the failure of 
the executive branch to enforce the pro- 
vistons of section 557 of title 39 of the 
United States Code, This section was en- 
acted in 1916. It provides that from time to 
time the Postmaster General (1) shall request 
information from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to revenue received by the 
railroads from express companies for serv- 
ices connected with the transportation of 
express matter; and (2) may in his discre- 
tion arrange for the transportation of other 
than first-class mail at rates not exceeding 
those so ascertained. - 

In the first place, the council's basic 
premise is incorrect. The Post Office has 
made every effort to invoke this section. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
of course, is an arm of Congress, not part of 
the executive branch, has investigated and 
held that the 1916 provision is now obsolete, 
useless, and incapable of enforcement. The 
reasons are apparent, 

The transportation of express matter by 
railroads is not now, and has not been for 
many years, performed under a rate system. 
It is therefore impossible to ascertain rates 
as directed by the statute. 

Furthermore, there are no “express com- 
panies” in existence in the sense contem- 
plated by section 557. In 1916 the express 
business was conducted by a number of in- 
dependently owned and operated companies 
which did buy transportation from the rail- 
roads. These companies long ago ceased to 
exist. Since 1929 the express business has 
been carried on by the railroads through 
their wholly-owned Railway Express Agency. 
It acts for the rallroads themselves in selling 
the complete express service, including air 
express and other service, to the public. 
The agency does not buy transportation 
from ratlroads and there are no railroad 
rates for express transportation. The only 
rates now involved are those charged the 
public by the agency. The agency collects 
the gross revenue from the public, pays its 
expenses, which include nothing for railroad 
transportation, and then hands the remain- 
der over to the railroads. This remainder 
is not paid or received as compensation for 
rail transportation service for express. The 
amount of the remainder does not neces- 
sarily have any relation to what the rail- 
roads would charge the agency if it were 
buying rail transportation service; the 
amount may be considerably more or less 
than fair compensation. It is simply what- 
ever is left over. Thus, the present organi- 
zation and operation of the express business 
bear no similarity to the situation when 
section 557 was passed in 1916. = 

The Post Office itself, having originally 
sought enforcement of section 557, has ac- 
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cepted the Commission's determination that 
the section is unenforceable in the light 
of changed circumstances since 1916, and 
informed your committee of its views 
through the testimony of Mr. Stans on 
March 21, 1957. 

The post office already enjoys advantages 
Over express and there is no basis for the 
Advisory Council's statement that the Post 
Office pays the railroads 60 percent more 
than do comparable customers. A few 
facts will make this quite clear. 

In the first place, the railroads serve no 
Customers comparable to the Post Office 
Department. For no other customers are 
the railroads obligated (1) to undertake 
transportation in accordance with detailed 
regulations of the customer; (2) to build 
equipment, involving & large capital out- 
lay, in accordance with customer specifica- 
tions—equipment of no use to railroads ex- 
cept to serve that one customer; (3) to carry 
free of charge the customer's personnel while 
traveling in the performance of their duties 
for the customer even though such duties 
May not be directly connected with rail 
transportation; (4) to perform additional 
services such as spotting cars in passenger 
stations in advance of train movements so 
that ‘the customer may use those cars as 
Office space for his employees; and (5) to 
Place that customer's requirements above 
those of all other customers, or be subject 
to fines. 

In this connection, your committee may 
be interested in fact that, since 1939, per- 
centage increases in maii rates have con- 
Sistently lagged behind the increases in ex- 
Press rates. In fact the cumulative mail 
Tate increase since that time is 35 percent- 
age points lower than the cumulative in- 
Crease in express rates. With the above 
facts in mind it should be clear that rail- 
Toads receive no subsidy from the Post Office. 


Charles Stewart Mott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from East Lansing, 
Mich., where I was privileged to attend 
the annual commencement at Michigan 
State University and witness the con- 
ferring of the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon Charles Stewart Mott, an 
Outstanding engineer, industrialist, hu- 
Manitarian, and philanthropist. 

Charles Stewart Mott’s many business 
activities are matched by his record of 
public service as president of the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation, mayor of 
Flint, Mich., and service in the United 
States Navy during the Spanish-Ameri- 
Can War, to name only a few of his 
endeavors. While the real extent of his 
accomplishments are engraved on the 
hearts of his fellow man and are reflected 
in their higher standards of living, in an 
attempt to recognize some of these ef- 
forts, Mr. Mott was named Michigan 
engineer of 1956 on February 21, 1957, 

a ceremony befitting the high esteem 
in which he is held. 

Because of his tremendous contribu- 
tion not only to those of Michigan but 
to all the people of America, I would 
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like to include here the citation which 
accompanied his degree: 

Charles Stewart Mott, engineer, industrial- 
ist, philanthropist. Your engineering skill 
and business acumen have been instru- 
mental in providing employment and afford- 
ing a greater measure of economic security 
for thousands of Americans. Highly moti- 
vated by the spirit of altruism and love of 
your fellow man, you have been generous in 
the use of your private means to promote the 
well-being of others. Education in particu- 
lar has benefited from your philanthropy, 
which has supported wholesome leisure-time 
activities for adults and young people, com- 
munity development, adult education on a 
wide scale, the junior college movement, and 
many other projects which have as their 
objective the elevation of the human spirit. 
Throughout your career, you have been 
guided by the principle that people should 
be encouraged to help themselves and a 
steadfast belief that our social system af- 
fords the world’s best opportunity for indi- 
viduals to achieve their legitimate ambitions. 
For these reasons, you are widely known and 
loved as one of Michigan’s most illustrious 
and useful citizens, and for’ these same rea- 
sons, Michigan State University is proud to 
confer upon you the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 


— 


What Now? Pale, Slick Leaf in Demand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an editorial 
appearing in the Florence (S. C.) Morn- 
ing News, which is my hometown daily 
newspaper. 

I made a desperate effort last fall and 
early this spring to secure some definite 
information as to the author of a letter 
that was circulated from Germany and 
some other foreign tobacco markets, 
stating that they did not desire our 
bright, slick type tobacco. I have been 
unable to find out who wrote this letter 
but it is and has been my sincere opinion 
that the original author was from the 
United States and not from any foreign 
country. I know that some of our cig- 
arette manufacturers do object to our 
heavy type tobacco which has proven to 
be of great benefit to our farmers. 

I am of the opinion that we do not 
have too much tobacco in reserve at the 
present time as all tobacco should be 
aged at least 3 years before it is manu- 
factured into cigarettes. Tobacco can 
be kept in good condition for at least 


.10 years and in my opinion there was no 


sound reason for the strenuous acreage 
reductiens we people in the tobacco 
growing sections were required to take 
by the Department of Agriculture this 
year. i 

The stabilization bureau in Raleigh, 
N. C., and a number of other tobacco 
officials in North Carolina convinced the 
Department of Agriculture officials, who 
seem to depend on the North Carolina 
tobacco people for their information, 
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that we were planting too much tobacco 
and, I believe, competing too favorably 
for certain types of tobacco. 

I certainly do not believe that the to- 
bacco industry, including the stabiliza- 
tion bureau, could successfully take a 
thorough investigation. The enclosed 
editorial appearing in my hometown 
paper bears out my statements and the 
contentions I have continuously made 
during the past year on this subject: 


Wuat Now? Pare, BLICK Lear IN DEMAND 


Just when tobacco farmers were preparing 
to plant their tobacco beds for 1956, the 
export trade began a hue and cry about pale, 
slick tobacco. It was the kind of tobacco 
they wanted none of. Unless the American 
tobacco market could supply them with old- 
line tobacco varieties with body and aroma, 
they’d get their tobacco elsewhere, they 
affirmed vigorously. 

North Carolina State College joined In the 
cry. Don't plant varieties that produce pale, 
slick tobacco, they said. Specifically, don't 
plant Coker 139, the high-yielding, black- 
shank, resisting variety blamed for produc- 
ing the pale, slick tobacco the exporters 
said they didn't want and wouldn't buy. 

The big blow fell last fall when the United 
States Department of Agriculture placed 
Coker 139 and two other varieties on black- 
list. This year, farmers, though unhappy 
about it all, knuckled under and didn't plant 
Coker 139. 

And now comes the word out of Raleigh 
that the Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabilization 
has sold about 3,500 hogsheads of “LL” tobac- 
co, the so-called pale, slick, neutral grades, 
since February 1. That's around 3,696,000 
pounds, or almost 30 percent of the total 
amount of “LL” received by Stabilization 
from the 1956 crop. 

Stabilization has sold its entire stocks of 
several “LL” grades from the 1956 crop, the 
Raleigh source reveals. 

And guess who bought these pale, slick 
grades. The exporters—the very self-same 
people who said they didn’t want it and 
threatened to boycott the American market 
if something wasn't done to force it out of 
production. 

Why should they now buy the tobacco they 
said they didn't want? “It doesn't make 
sense,” says Bill Humphries, agricultural edi- 
tor of the Raleigh News and Observer. So 
say we. i 

Yet tobacco farmers have a right to ask 
that question and demand an answer to it. 
They should demand it of North Carolina 
State College whose staff fell for the export 
line and helped conyince tobacco farmers 
that the exporters. were on the up and up. 
They should demand it of the North Caro- 
lina Export Producers Association, of Tobac- 
co-Associates, of the Tobacco Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

that the report out of Raleigh 
is correct, some reasonable explanation is in 
order, or some heads should fall, 


Identifying Foreign Holdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Donald L 
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Rogers, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 5, 1957: 


Watt STREET, U. S. A. 
(By Donald I, Rogers) 
IDENTIFYING FOREIGN HOLDINGS 


G. Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, has come up with a 
solution to the problem of identifying foreign 
owners of American securities which, Wall 
Street leaders believe, merits serious con- 
sideration by Federal authorities. 

It has been known for years that unnamed 
and unknown foreign interests possess huge 
holdings of American stocks. Only the ex- 
tent of the ownership is known to the au- 
thorities, not the identity of the owners. It 
could be Americans who have deposited 
money abroad—usually in Swiss banks, 
where disclosure of depositors is not man- 
datory—and who thus avoid American taxes, 

On the other hand it could be foreign in- 
dustrial interests acquiring direct ownership 
of American enterprises, It could even be 
money from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Speaking at the general management con- 
ference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Funston proposed a broad pro- 
gram designed to strengthen the rights of 
stockholders in proxy contests and to give 
shareholders in all publicly owned compa- 
nies the benefits of full disclosure. 


$ Curb on voting 


As part of the program, Mr. Funston rec- 
ommended that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission be empowered to take court 
action to block the vote of any stock where 
the commission believes its disclosure rules 
are being violated, 

This, he said, would provide an effective 
means, during proxy contests, of piercing the 
anonymity of foreign holdings. 

At present the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission can enforce its disclosure rules gov- 
erning proxy contests of companies listed 
with the stock exchanges, where domestic 
stockhol are concerned. But where 
shares are held in the name of foreign in- 
stitutions, either for American citizens or 
the nationals of other countries, the Securi- 
ties and 1 Commission finds itself 
thwarted in its efforts to get the facts. It 
nas no enforcement outside the country. 

Apparently he was speaking for the mem- 
bership of the stock exchange when Mr. 
Funston said: “We believe that the Securl- 
ties and Exchange Commission should be 
empowered to go to court and seek a tem- 
porary restraining order barring the vote of 
any stock in which it has reason to believe 
any proxy participant has an undisclosed 
interest, either direct or indirect.” 


Way of getting acts 


Tt is solid reasoning, and it illustrates 
again the leadership the New York Stock 
Exchange has taken during the years in 
policing its own markets. 

Mr. Funston’s proposal, if adopted by 
Congress, will help get the facts, about 
purchases made through foreign banks with- 
out directly involving the foreign institu- 
tions. 4 

It would have the effect of putting the 
true owner—the anonymous holder of 
American securities—right on the spot. He 
would have to decide whether to make full 
disclosure of his identity, or sacrifice his 
proxy vote. i 

This has the added charm of not inyading 
unnecessarily the privacy of the many 
investors who register their shares in the 
names of banks or brokers—they call the 
practice registering in street names—and 
who do not participate in proxy contests, 
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Vice President Nixon’s Michigan State 
University Commencement Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Michigan and the Sixth 
Congressional District were honored yes- 
terday when the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable RICHARD M. 
Nixon, addressed the graduating class 
at the 99th annual commencement of 
Michigan State University at East 
Lansing. 

The Vice President's analysis of cur- 
rent governmental questions in terms of 
permanent intellectual principles and 
each individual's civic responsibilities 
merit the attention of Members of Con- 
gress. The question now before the 
House, the civil-rights bill, is most par- 
ticularly a case in point. Also, the clear 
and concise statements on foreign aid, 
labor legislation, and the Khrushchey 
challenge, should be carefully examined 
by each Member of the House as well as 
all citizens. 

The Vice President's address follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES AT THE 99TH ANNUAL COMMENCE- 

MENT, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST 

LANSING, MIcH., JUNE 9, 1957 

I hope that each member of this gradunt- 
ing class will make a personal and lifetime 
commitment to take an active part in the 
political life of your communities, 

Some of you should run for office. Don't 
avoid your responsibility in this respect with 
the usual excuse that politics is a dirty busi- 
ness. If you believe it is, get into it and 
do something about it. 

Those of you who do not make politics a- 
career can participate on a volunteer basis 
in the political activities of the party of your 
choice. I can assure you that both of our 
major parties can use and need new blood 
and new leadership. 

All of you can help create the intelligent 
and informed public opinion which is essen- 
tial if a democracy is to survive. The two 
most dangerous enemies of successful demo- 
cratic government are ignorance and preju- 
dice, You are particularly qualified by your 
background and experience to fight and de- 
roe them in the communities in which you 
ive. 

Those of you who become doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, businessmen, home- 
makers, will be tempted to adopt the atti- 
tude: Why borrow trouble? Don't take a 
position on controversial issues. If you do, 
always support what appears to be the popu- 
Jar side of the question. 

I urge you today not to fall into that error. 
Have the courage to take a position on the 
great issues of our time. And in doing so, 
don't let a Gallup poll make up your mind” 
for you.. What may be the easy or popular 
answer to a hard question may not always 
be the right one. If you believe what ap- 
pears to be an unpopular position is the 
right one, make it your business to make it 
the popular one, 

Now I realize what I have just said 
amounts to nothing more than pious plati- 
tudes unless we get down to cases. Let me 
be specific by discussing some of the con- 
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troversial issues on the Washington scene 
today. 

You have been reading and hearing about 
the labor racketeering investigation being 
conducted by the McCLELLAN committee. 
We can all agree that this investigation 13 
serving a useful purpose in exposing the 
activities of union officials who broke faith 
with their union membership. The hear- 
ings are being conducted with dignity and 
fairness in the very best tradition of con- 
gressional investigations. They have served 
to remind us that no leader of government 
business, or labor is so big or so powerful that 
he cannot be made to account for his actions 
before the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Now, however, we come to the more diffi- 
cult question. What legislation should be 

to avoid such abuses in the future? 
Public opinion at this moment would prob- 
ably support legislation of the most drastic 
character which would have the effect of 
curbing legitimate union activities as well 
as the abuses that have been exposed in 
these hearings. The tendency for most 
people is probably to go along with. this 
prevailing sentiment. 

But what is the right thing to do? Organ- 
ized labor today is going through a period 
of trial comparable to that endured by the 
business community 20 years ago. Its lead- 
ership is being scrutinized and tested. Some 
union leaders have been shown to have failed 
badly in their positions of trust. 

But we should not repeat the mistake of 
20 years ago and blame an entire move- 
ment for the blunders and crimes of ® 
minority. Rather we should help outraged 
union members to restore honesty and in- 
tegrity to their unions. The protection of 
the integrity of union welfare funds and the 
insurance of democratic procedures in the 
conduct of union business are among the 
objectives which Congress should properly 
consider in determining what legislation 
should be adopted. The aim of any legis- 
Jation in this field must not be to weaken 
or destroy unions, but to give union mem- 
bers the tools they need to make all unions 
follow the good practices which many unions 
follow today. 

I would go further and suggest that this 
is a golden opportunity for American bus!- 
ness men to encourage and make friends of 
the honest and sincere men who constitute 
the great majority of union officers. Now 1s 
the time to build lasting good will in labor 
relations, rather than to ostracize all union 
leadership, good or bad, and create the con- 
ditions which would lead to bitter industrial 
strife in the years ahead. 

Let us turn to the international field for 
our second controversial issue. We have just 
signed an agreement to send $95 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commdoities 
to Poland. Should the Congress appropri- 
ate the necessary funds to carry out this 
agreement? 

The first reaction of perhaps a majority 
of people would be that to send aid to # 
Communist country is not only wrong but 
foolish. Why should the American people 
be taxed to help a nation which might be 
alined against us in the event of a conflict? 

But how will the interests of the United 
States best be served in this instance? Let 
us look at the situation in Poland at this 
time. There is no question but that Poland 
is a Communist country. But the Polish peo- 
ple have been displaying increasing evidence 
of their determination to follow a course 
independent of the Soviet Union, 

In response to that popular sentiment, the 
leaders of the Polish Government have been 
trying to soften the features of communism 
that do the most violence to human nature. 

The churches of Poland have much greater 
freedom than in the past and the cardinal 
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Primate of Poland is allowed not only to exer- 
else his function but to leave the country at 
will, The powers of the secret police have 
been substantially reduced. While the Pol- 

Press is not free by any means by our 
Standards, it has a greater degree of freedom 
now than it has had in many years. Some 
farmers have been allowed to own their 
farms—a marked deviation from strict Com- 
Munist-theory practice. 

then, are our alternatives: 
We can drive the Polish people and Gov- 
ernment back to complete domination by 
w in the hopes that Poland will then 
be an economic burden on the Soviet Union. 
we follow this course, we are, in effect, 
Saying that there is no evolutionary road to 
ependence for a people dominated by com- 
Munism and that violent revolution is their 
Only resort if they want to be free. 
Our other alternative is to help Poland pro- 
toward greater internal freedom and 
easing independence from the Soviet 
nion with the hope that Communists in 
Other lands will see that freedom, and free- 
alone, brings out the best qualities in 
Men. We do this not because we approve 
ot communism, but because we belleve that 
explosive power of freedom is great 
enough to destroy communism once it is 
Biven a chance to flourish. 

In making this decision we are under no 
illusions that our policy is certain to suc- 
Ceed. The Polish people and Government 
Might still be forced back under the com- 
Plete domination of the Soviet Unions But 
Certainly here is a gamble worth taking. If 
because of our action the movement toward 

€pendence and freedom is enabled to re- 
Main alive and to grow in Poland, the other 
Satellite countries will have an example 
Which they in turn can follow. 
We should favor any step that will promote 
om and event limited independence in a 
unist state. By our action we will be 
announcing to the world that we are not writ- 
ing off the Polish people or any of the other 
Millions who are held in bondage behind the 

n Curtain. 

A related controversial issue In the inter- 
National field will soon be debated on the 
floor of the Senate. It is the question of what 
We should do about our foreign aid programs. 
Here again the snap Judgment of many people 
Might well be—why should the Congress ap- 
Propriate our hard-earned tax dollars to aid 
People in other lands? We often hear the 
term “giveaway” applied to this whole pro- 


It is relatively easy to develop public sup- 
Port for the military phase of this program. 
en we realize that it costs on an average 5 
as much for the maintenance of an 
American soldier abroad as it does for a fight- 
ing man of the allies we aid, it is obvious that 
à vote to cut foreign military aid is not a vote 
for economy but is actually a vote for larger 
budgets in the years ahead. 

Tt isn’t a question of whether such coun- 

es as Korea, Formosa, Indochina, Pakistan, 
and Turkey, which have common borders 
With the Comunist world, should have ade- 
Quat defense forces. We learned in Korea 
that if they are attacked, we will become in- 
Volved. 

The question is how the necessary forces 
Can most economically and effectively be 
Maintained. 

Two and eight-tenths billion dollars in for- 
elgn military aid results directly in at least 
$15 billion worth of defense for ourselves and 
the free world. These conclusions, then, are 
inevitable. Cuts in our military aid pro- 
tam will result in more taxes and expendi- 
tures for the American people rather than 
less. And spending less for aid abroad would 
Rot only mean more dollars for defense at 
home but it would inevitably mean more 
American boys in uniform. 

I am confident that the Senate will follow 
the lead of its Foreign Relations Committee 
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in refusing to make substantial cuts in the 
amounts requested by the President for this 
program and that the American people, as 
they know the facts, will overwhelmingly 
support that decision. 

But let us turn now to a far more difficult 
phase of our foreign aid program. The Pres- 
ident has asked for a billion dollars for the 
purpose of foreign economic assistance pro- 
grams. The greater part of this money will 
not go to nations allied with the United 
States militarily, Most of it will go to coun- 
tries in Africa, the Near East and Asia 
which are uncommitted or neutral in the 
world struggle. 

How can we justify spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money in this way? 

Let us examine the breakdown of the 
people in the world today. The world ts 
roughly divided into thirds, both in area and 
in population—one-third free, one-third 
Communist, and one-third uncommitted. 
The Communists know that if they can win 
a substantial part of the 700 million people 
who live in the uncommitted areas of Asia 
and Africa to their side they will not have to 
fight a war in order to achieve world domi- 
nation. If they succeed in this objective, the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s people 
will be under Communist control and the 
tree world will be denied access to economic 
resources essential for our survival. 

I have visited most of these countries. I 
have talked to their leaders and to their 
peoples. After centuries of poverty they are 
determined to have economic progress which 
will lead to a better life. They would prefer 
to have this prgoress and retain their in- 
dependence and freedom. But make no mis- 
take about it. If we give th no other 
choice they will be forced to turn to the 
Communist world for help. 

The Communists know this. That is why 
they are making every effort to meet the 
needs of these countries for education, tech- 
nical assistance and political advice. And 
that is why we are spending a billion dollars 
a year for our economic and information 
programs. 

I have seen our program in action, There 
has been some waste and inefficiency in their 
administration. But when we consider the 
tremendous stakes involved we can only con- 
clude that the remedy for these difficulties 
and errors is to try to do a more effective 
job and not to give up and let the Soviet 
Union start taking over the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev in his television broad- 
cast to the American people last Sunday 
predicted that our grandchildren would live 
under sccialism. By socialism he, of course. 
meant the communism we see in the Soviet 
Union today. But he significantly added 
that the Soviet Union would win the struggle 
for the world through other than military 
means, 

The greatest danger the Free World faces 
today is not defeat or surrender in war. It 
is defeat by means other than war. When we 
consider the fact that the Communist world 
has gained 600 million people since World 
War II without the Soviet Union being in- 
volved directly in war we can see the danger 
that confronts us. If we allow the Commu- 
nists to win the uncommitted areas of the 
world, the balance of power and resources 
and men will be such that the Free World 
will be strangled into submission by the 
Communist World. 

The billion dollars we are spending for 
economic assistance to these uncommitted 
areas, therefore, is an investment in our own 
freedom and independence. It is the pre- 
mium we pay to insure our survival as a free 
people. 

May I turn finally to a controversial but 
vital domestic issue which has a far greater 
effect on our foreign policy than many of 
us realize. I have referred to the great battle 
which is going on in the world for the al- 
legiance of the peoples in the uncommitted 
nations. f 
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These people are alike in several respects. 
Their economies are underdeveloped. Most 
of them are newly independent. All of them 
belong to races which are not white. I can 
testify from personal observation and exper- 
fence that even more than independence 
and economic progress the people of Asia and 
Africa want and deserve recognition of their 
equal dignity as individuals and as nations 
in the world community. í 

We can tell them, as we do, that we re- 
spect that dignity and that we consider them 
to be our moral, political, and social equals. 
But the impression people have of America 
abroad is determined more by what we do 
than what we say. And the question that 
is inevitably asked is: Do you really believe 
in equality when you practice racial dis- 
crimination in your own country? 

Now the easy answer to this question ts 
either to ignore the problem or to say “Let 
the Government do it.“ There are some 
things the Government can do in this field. 
The enactment of the civil-rights bill now 
before Congress would be an effective step 
toward living up to our democratic ideals. 

But, in the final analysis, legislation will 
not solye the problem with which we are 
confronted. A law is only as good as the 
will of people to obey it. And this must 
come from the hearts of people themselves: 

In every community where racial tensions 
exist today—and let me emphasize that this 
is not a problem which is limited to the 
South—there is need for moderate, construc- 
tive action by people of both races. We must 
not allow the extremists and demagogs to 
take over this field by default. 

It is only through the willingness of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in all walks of life to 
assume personal responsibility for removing 
the causes of racial prejudice that we can 
assure the progress that eventually will make 
the American dream of equality of opportu- 
nity a reality for all of our citizens. 

In discussing some controversial issues 
today, I would not like to leave the impres- 
sion that we should be skeptical or discour- 
aged as to the eventual outcome of this great 
struggle which is going on between the forces 
of freedom and slavery in the world today. 

We are going to win. We are going to win 
because we are on the right side, the side of 
freedom, justice, belief in God against the 
forces of slavery, injustice, and atheism. 

I know that the members of this class 
will be a mighty force tn your communities 
and in this Nation in developing the en- 
lightened public opinion which will support 
our national leaders as they continue to work 
for the cause of independence, freedom, and 
peace. 


Protest of Franco-American War Veterans, 
Post No. 12, Lynn, Mass., to Army Ac- 
tion in Japan Against Pvt. William 
Girard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Roland J. 
Champigny, commander, Franco-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, Post No. 12, Lynn, 
Mass., which condemns the Army action 
in Japan against Pvt. William Girard, 

The letter follows: 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS, 
Post No. 12, 
Lynn, Mass., June 5, 1957. 
Hon. Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The members of post No. 12, 
Lynn, Mass., Franco-American War Veterans, 
wish to protest the action of the Army in 
Japan pertinent to Pvt. William Girard. 

At a meeting on Tuesday, June 4, 1957, a 
resolution was unanimously accepted which 
cendemned this action. Furthermore, we 
believe action should be taken which would 
prevent such occurrence in the future, 

Knowing your regard and concern for serv- 
icemen, the veterans of this post instructed 
me to make our feelings in this matter 
known to you so that you could take appro- 
priate action, 

Respectfully yours, 
ROLAND J. CHAMPIGNY, 
Commander. 


The Pressure Upon Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Hon. Scott W. Lucas, former 
Senator from Illinois, entitled “Getting 
Through to Congress.” The article was 
published in the Public Relations Jour- 
nal, and I feel sure that most of us will 
find ourselves in agreement with Senator 
Lucas’ views with respect to the pres- 
sures on Members of Congress. 

-There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GETTING THROUGH TO CONGRESS 
(By Scott W. Lucas) 

(Few men in public life have had as good 
an opportunity to participate in the workings 
of Congress as Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois, 
former majority leader in the United States 
Senate. Since Members of Congress are often 
regarded as an audience“ for public rela- 
tions messages and statements, the editors of 
the Journal asked Senator Lucas to describe 
in his own way some of the pressures—good, 
bad, and indifferent—to which Congressmen 
are subjected, and to tell something of the 
methods they use to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. We believe that the Senator's re- 

-sulting article is an extremely illuminating 
one.) 

One of the letters I remember best, and 
one that I read with rapt attention, was a 
simple note from a constituent In Chicago. 

Its full text was: 

Dran SENATOR Lucas: Everyone where I 
am working are sending letters to their Sena- 
tor. At present I have no complaint. 

“One of your loyal supporters, 

“GEORGE A. HARRIMAN,” 

Mr. Harriman had no doubt been told by 
his boss, or his union, to write a letter to his 
Senator about whatever matter was the proj- 
ect of the moment. He wrote a letter all 
right, and it got more attention from me 
than those thousands. of letters written by 
his coworkers, I read it into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. Very rarely does a Senator 
receive such a gem in the bags of mail which 
arrive at his office.’ This is the only one of 
its kind I can recall receiving in the 16 years 
I served in the United States Congress, 4 as 
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a Member of the House of Representatives 
from the 20th Illinois District, and 12 as a 
United States Senator from the same State. 
As I look back on my years of representing 
Tilinois, one of the largest and most versatile 
States in the Union, I cannot begin to de- 
scribe all the numerous and complex prob- 
lems and pressures which arose in a con- 
stituency comprising every. walk of life. 


Illinois is half rural, half giant metropolis, ` 


and my constituents were of all races, na- 
tionalities, creeds, and colors and were en- 
gaged in every business, profession, and oc- 
cupation. Inevitably, they had conflicting 
interests, different viewpoints on many sub- 
jects, and, in some cases, deep-seated prej- 
udices, 

In 1939 I left the position of Congressman 
from a downstate agricultural district to take 
up the work of a Senator from a State of 
nearly 8 million citizens. My staff and I had 
scarcely adjusted ourselves to the hundreds 
of daily demands and pressures which can 
be expected from a large State when Hitler 
marched into Poland and the country awoke 
to the danger in Europe. 

Illinois, in the heart of the then isolation- 
ist Midwest, was the home of some of the 
most vocal and hysterical isolationist 
groups—America First, the German-Ameri- 
can National Alliance, We the Mothers— 
which had offices in Chicago. The pressure 
from 1939 through 1941 in the way of let- 
ters, telegrams, and cards from the member- 
ship of these groups ranged from passion- 
ate appeals to my emotions to ugly threats, 
from patriotic demands for a fortress Amer- 
ica to manifest sympathy for the Nazi re- 
gime. I mention this barrage against all 
the administration's proposals to aid our 
allies and strengthen our own defense be- 
cause it was a classic example of everything 
effective lobbying should not be. 

Obviously, there were many good, level- 
headed Americans in these groups, but their 
calmer voices were never heard, because they 
had made the mistake of permitting shrill 
and frenzied leaders to speak for them. Many 
of the visitors at my office were more offen- 
sive than the isolationist mail, 

CLASSIC EXAMPLE 


And, again to choose a classic example of 
everything lobbying should not be, the visit 
of Elizabeth Dilling and her screaming fe- 
male cohorts holds an alltime record. The 
emotional women filled my reception room, 
and when I sent out word that I would 
interview every one of them, but individ- 
ually, or in groups of 2 or 3, the Dilling 
woman refused to t this, while whip- 
ping up the hysterla of her followers with 
the skill of an expert mob leader. I finally 
walked into the reception room where I was 
screamed at, threatened, implored, and 
mauled when two weeping women dropped 
to the floor at my feet and clutched at my 
legs. There were women in that crowd who 


tried to ask intelligent questions and ob- 


viously wanted factual information, but rea- 
son and discussion were neither desired nor 
permitted by the majority. When I held 
out my hand to say goodby to them, the Dill- 
ing woman backed away, shouting, “I won't 
shake your hand, I'd rather spit in your 
face." 
OVERWHELMING PRESSURE 


During those turbulent years, I was faced 
time after time with the soul-searing deci- 
sion a representative must make when he 
chooses between yielding to overwhelming 
pressure or following the dictates of his own 
judgment and conscience. Judging from the 
preponderance of isolationist mail I re- 
ceived during the pre-World War II years, 
to go down the line in support of President 
Roosevelt’s legislation would be political 
suicide. Yet, after attending all the com- 
mittee meetings, listening to all the debates 
in the Senate, and studying and reading at 
every opportunity, I became convinced that 
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if the Administration's foreign program 
failed, this Nation might eventually be 
added to the list of victims of Nazi ageres 
sion. Subsequent events have proved thé 
wisdom of our course from 1939 to 1941, fof 
ill-prepared as we were on Pearl Harbor day; 
we would have been in much worse shape 
had we not taken the steps we did prior to 
that fatal day to bolster our allies. Unhap- 
pily, Senators and Congressmen are deprived 
of the benefit of hindsight when they cast 
their votes, and must make their decisions 
on the basis of all the information available 
to them at the moment, not the least of 
which is “pressure from back home.” 

That pressure is increasing annually in 
every way, shape and form. During ™Y 
last 2 years in the Senate, as its majority 
leader, I experienced the brunt of pre: 
on & national scale, as do Senators who 
reach the level of committee chairman. It 
comes from every section of the country: 
from every interest in the economy, an 
from every individual or group interested 
in a “cause.” 

My opinion is that the great part of 
it is either ineffective or bad, some of it 15 
helpful, and only a small portion achieve 
all the objectives desired by its promoter. 

The wrong type of pressure takes many 
forms. Obviously, crackpot arguments and 
threats will not accomplish anything. 
these categories may be added the “nul 
sance" lobbyists, and they are numerous 
They never cease their tramping of the 
Capitol corridors, buttonholing Senators at 
every turn. They try to ingratiate them- 
selves with Senators’ personnel. I am cer- 
tain that many of these ubiquitous char- 
acters are on the payrolls of various organi- 
zations, and feel it is necessary, in order 
to make a good impression on the boss, tO 
report daily conversations with Senators and 
Congressmen on their staffs. They either 
do not know or do not care that there i5 
a time element in the handling of all legis- 
lation, and that it is best to hold their fre 
for the right time. The fact is that by their 
contsant demands on the time of people at 
the Capitol they do their cause more harm 
than good. 


BAD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Except in some unusual circumstances. it 
is bad public relations to contact a Member 
on a bill before committee hearings have 
been scheduled. He has too many things 
requiring immediate attention on his mind. 
and weeks or months later he may have 
forgotten the interview, 5 

I daresay there isn't one citizen in 4 
thousand who understands the responsibili- 
ties and the work of a United States Sena- 
tor, or how pressed he is for time. But 
every citizen with a problem, Jarge or small, 
is certain that his problem is the most im- 
portant one to which a Senator could give 
his attention, and makes his demands ac- 
cordingly. There was never sufficient time 
in any one day in my 12 years in the Senate 
to see all the mail which came to me and 
to meet all the people who wanted to inter- 
view me, To find the time to discharge the 
function of well-informed legislator and 
still take care of all the other demands 
which fall into the “personal service” oF 
“errand boy” classification, a Senator must 
organize his time and his office carefully. 

In an organization of this kind, a capable 
administrative assistant is of great value. It 
is most difficult for a Senator to decide per- 
sonally which of the many requests for inter- 
views he can grant, just as he cannot decide 
how many of the tens of thousands of letters 
he receives he should read and answer first 
He must have someone on his staff capable 
of deciding priorities on the mail which will 
reach his desk first, and arranging to have 
the answers handled through the various 
Government departments by staff members 
trained in this highly specialized work. 
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His assistant must also, by the use of tact 
and diplomacy, transform requests for inter- 
Views with a Senator into conferences with 
Staff members capable of handling the sub- 

ts in question. A conscientious admin- 
istrative assistant will try to bring every mat- 

worthy of the Senator's attention to his 
desk. while acting as a scapegoat for all the 
Cračkpots and unreasonable callers. It 
doesn’t do a lobbyist’s cause any good to 
antagonize the man or woman who holds 
t position. 
en someone on à Senator's staff suggests 
an out-of-State caller that he present his 
Case to the Senator from his own State, he 
Or she is not brushing off the visitor. It is 
Customary for every Senator to give top 
Priority to the requests of his own voters, and 
leaves little or no time for out-of-State 
Callers or mall. 
me is usually made available to non- 
voters if they represent persons living in the 
nator's State, and men and women holding 
Positions of national importance in various 
Aelds of enterprise can almost always gain 
an audience with a Senator. But the lob- 
yist who is not a constituent, and who can- 
not lay claim to a following in a Senator's 
me State, has little chance for a personal 
interview unless he can persuade one of his 
Own Senators to sponsor him. 

If you have a reasonable request or an 
Intenigent opinion on legislation, the chances 
are good that it will have the Senator's eye 

ear eventually. But it doesn't take a 
Benius to distinguish between a responsible 
Constituent and the phony who seeks to sell 
® pig in a poke, A keen administrative as- 

t can spot the latter the moment he 
Opens the door and, if not that soon, cer- 
inly the moment he opens his mouth. 
ORGANIZED PROPAGANDA 

It is possible also to spot organized propa- 
Randa merely by glancing at a stack of en- 
Velopes, all the same size, all mailed at the 
Same time, and often all addressed in the 
zame handwriting. These, together with 
the thousands of printed cards and innu- 
merable petitions on legislation, are usually 
turned over directly to an assembly line type 
Of operation in the office for answering, and 
eventually the Senator gets only a total 
Count of such communications for or against 
A piece of legislation. I remember sessions 
When my mail was coming in by the bagful 
Several times a day, and my overworked statt 
Suggested they could just as well weigh it 
instead of count it, and report to me by the 
Pound pro and con. 

There may have been s time when thou- 
sands of identical or similar letters and cards 

Pressed a legislator by sheer volume, but 
No longer. Too often Members of Congress 

ve replied to them, only to have their 
letters returned “Unknown,” or to receive 
a letter in return stating that the writer. 
had never sent a communication to the 
legislator in the first place. Many times I 
Wrote to the senders of organized propa- 
Banda, asking them to give me in detail their 
Teasons for opposing or supporting the legis- 
lation in question. Usually the answer was 
Silence. 

It is the mail which is not inspired, letters 

upon the honest convictions of the 
Writers, presented in s logical and convincing 
Manner, to which serious consideration is 
Given. Not infrequently would I find that 
the lay mind in the country town or city 
Would demonstrate a knowledge and under- 
Standing of legislation which was truly re- 
Vealing and helpful. 
x INSPIRING MATL 

Some organizations or groups have suc- 
Ceeded in inspiring mall to Congress which 
Bave no indication that the correspondence 
had been prompted. Writers were instructed 
to state in their own language their opinions, 
Or to discuss how a legislative proposal would 
Affect them personally. It takes time and 
Sort to originate such a mall campaign, 
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but the results are usually worth the effort, 
for the letters appear to (and in the great, 
majority of cases actually do) express in- 
dividual viewpoints rather than organization 
propaganda. 

Many proponents of a measure who came 
to see me brought wisdom and strength. 
They came prepared with sound arguments 
based upon facts. Whether or not I agreed 
with their position, they gained my ear, as 
well as my sympathy, through their sincerity 
and through knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter at hand, In a meeting of this kind I 
could always learn something from the ex- 
pert, and usually my time was his time, 
This type of pressure is a decided asset to 
any legislator,and usually welcomed by the 
great majority of them. They all want to 
learn all they can on both sides of every 
piece of legislation, but they want unslanted 
and relevant facts. 


LOBBYING 


The Constitution guarantees to every 
American the rigbt to petition the Govern- 
ment. The farmer asking his Representative 
to appropriate a few thousand dollars for a 
wall to protect his farm from flood waters 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers asking Congress to reduce corpora- 
tion taxes by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are both exercising the privilege Ameri- 
ċans have enjoyed since the beginning of 
this Nation, By sanction of the Constitu- 
tion, lobbying and pressure tactics are a 
legitimate part of the legislative process, and 
one that properly controlled, can lead to 
good legislative results. The sinister con- 
notation applied to lobbying in the past has 
practically faded from the picture, 

My experience on both sides of the lobby- 
ing picture bears out my conviction that 
there is no Member of Congress who does not 
feel that legitimate lobbying and reasonable 
and temperate pressure play an important 
part in shaping sound and constructive leg- 
islation. As a Member of the Senate, I was 
always willing to listen to lobbyists who were 
acting in good faith. As a practicing lawyer 
in Washington for the past 6 years, I have 
had no hesitancy in registering as a lobbyist 
for clients whose interests were affected by 
legislation in addition to other governmental 
action. I have found my former colleagues 
open-minded, fair and always willing to lis- 
ten when I approached them with a client's 
legislative problem, even though all of them 
have not always agreed with me, I have 
tried scrupulously to avoid unnecessary de- 
mands on their time and the many other 
mistakes by which some lobbyists lose more 
votes for a cause than gain them. 

I could not list in this article all the don'ts 
for effective lobbying, but another that 
comes to mind is inconsistency. I vividly 
recall a time when the chamber of com- 
merce was running one of its campaigns to 
cut Federal expenditures and balance the 
budget. I was being bombarded with let- 
ters for local chambers in Illinois, request- 
ing that I pare appropriations, reduce the 
Federal payroll, and economize, economize, 
economize, Some threatened me with po- 
litical extinction if I did not heed their ad- 
vice. One secretary of a chamber of com- 
merce, who was prone to letter writing with- 
out urging, sent me his organization's stern 
resolution, complete with instructions to 
use the meat-axe and cut appropriations 10 
percent across the board. Lo and behold, 
some 2 weeks later, I received a letter from 
that same secretary, demanding that I see 
to it that the $250,000 needed for their lo- 
cal airport be appropriated promptly and 
that no reduction in the amount be per- 
mitted. Consistency usually disappeared 
into thin air when a community began to 
snif the aroma of Uncle Sam’s bulging 
pocketbook, 

ADVICE WELCOMED 

Not often does one find a responsible or- 

ganization riding off in 2 different directions 
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at the same time on 1 horse. Most na- 
tional organizations are not only consistent 
and responsible, but they have skillful rep- 
resentatives, trained in their subject matter, 
and experienced in the most effective way 
to present their interests. The respect which 
organizations such as the American Legion, 
the AFL-CIO and the National Association of 
Manufacturers command in the Congress is 
a tribute to their knowledge, skill and 
consistency. 

Every member of the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture, on which I 
served for 16 years, welcomed the advice 
and counsel of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, evem though many disagreed 
with its concept of what was beneficial for 
the farmer. Whether the members believed 
in rigid or flexible farm price supports, they 
recognized that experts from the Bureau 
spoke from an unparalleled fund of knowl- 
edge upon every phase of agriculture. And 
experts of this kind always presented their 
information undoctored, with clarity and 
brevity. 

When a member is seriously considering 
his decision upon basic national legislation, 
his thinking may well be guided by: (1) 
his political philosophy; (2) his own research 
and his study of factual information, from 
whatever source; and (3) the opinions of 
his constituents to whom he is responsible. 

If an individual wants to influence a 
Member of Congress, he must be sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to reach a con- 
sidered decision; he must present his opin- 
ion and the reasons for it briefly and without 
fanfare; and he must believe sincerely in 
the cause he represents. If the cause is 
just and the proponent is able to inspire 
Members’ confidence in him, his chance of 
success is good. But, based upon 16 years 
of experience in the Congress, my conviction 
is that no amount of pressure, good or bad, 
will keep the majority of our fine public 
servants in the Congress from doing what 
they honestly believe to be the best for 
the general welfare of all the people, 
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Discriminatory Aspects of 10 Percent Tax 
on Leather Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am calling to the attention of the Senate 
today a significant section from the re- 
port of the general secretary-treasurer 
of the International Leather Goods, 
Plastics, and Novelty Workers’ Union to 
the Eighth Regular Convention of that 
organization, meeting this week in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

In the particular section to which I 
have reference, Mr. Norman Zukowsky, 
general secretary-treasurer of the 
union, has emphasized the unfair op- 
eration of the 10 percent excise tax 
which the Government still collects on 
all leather goods. This tax is discrimi- 
natory in the extreme. It cripples the 
people who supply hides for leather and 
it takes away jobs of the people in the 
leather-goods manufacturing industry. 
It chokes off trade in retail stores where 
leather goods are merchandised. A 
handbag for a woman, a wallet for a 
man, or a valise for a person of either 
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sex, are quite as essential as clothing, 
for example. Why should leather goods 
be singled out for this 10 percent excise 
tax? 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that this particular portion of Mr. 
Zukowsky's report to his union conven- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our INDUSTRIES 


Rapidly changing economic events in our 
country have affected the various industries 
in which our members work and have, as a 
consequence, had repercussions on the day- 
to-day life of our International and its afili- 
ates. The significant changes began to make 
their appearances shortly after the past 
World War. 

By degrees the consuming public began 
to favor so-called “hard goods“ - machines. 
appliances, etc—as against the so-called 
“soft goods“ wearing apparel, luggage, 
handbags, personal leather goods, etc. While 
the war was in progress, the “hard goods” 
were either in very short supply or com- 
pletely unobtainable. With the end of hos- 
tilities came a startling resurgence of buying 
power. Our industries, unfortunately, did 
not garner an equitable share of the pur- 
chasers’ dollars. 

Large industries prospered. Workers in 
these industries were able to win greater 
benefits. Employers reaped additional pro- 
fits and new jobs were created as industry 
after industry expanded. 

This general prosperity bypassed our in- 
dustries for many reasons. 

- Perhaps foremost was the amazing shift 
in living, working, and playing habits of the 
American family in the postwar period. 

Informality became the keyword—infor- 
mality in dress, informality in style. The 
handbag industry became the chief victim 
of this “less dressed- up“ approach. And for 
the very obvious reasons. 

A woman in slacks doesn’t need a sleek 
handbag and, in fact, just won't carry one. 
Nor will a woman in a cheery, sleeveless cot- 
ton dress wear a formally styled bag or a 
clutch bag. More often than not she car- 
ries a knitting bag—or just a wallet. 

Result was a serious slump in handbag 
sales, 

The hard-pressed handbag industry strug- 
gled under two additional burdens—the un- 
fair, harassing excise tax and the cutthroat 
competition from Government-subsidized, 
low-wage, foreign handbag producers. 

This triple squeeze play saw many shops 
forced out of business. Many others were 
compelled to retrench; practically all of 
them experienced a serious falling off of 
profits. The workers suffered as a result 
through jobs lost, reduction to part-time 
status, inability to secure proper increases 
from a sick industry, and a subsequent cut 
in the total amounts of money received 
from the employers for the welfare fund. 

This combination of pressures was dis- 
heartening, of course, but to the everlasting 
credit of Pocketbook Workers Union, Local 
1, it closed ranks with the international 
to prevent these pressures from inflicting 
critical injuries upon its organization and 
hard-won standards. The members of our 
pocketbook locals helped the industry to re- 
gain its health after the early impact of the 
postwar changes in our Industrial and eco- 
nomic life, 

That the pocketbook workers succeeded in 
their efforts to bring their shops out of the 
economic doldrums has been conceded by in- 
dustry representatives who admit that in 
1956, for example, the handbag volume at 
wholesale was $193 million—an increase of 
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$8 million over the 1955 figures which were, 
in turn, an Increase over the totals for the 
previous year. 

The United States Treasury Department 
also offered evidence of the build-up in 
handbag volume, a boost that could not have 
been possible without increased productivity 
by unionized handbag workers. It published 
figures showing that collection of the 10 
percent retall excise tax rose from some $50 
million in 1955 to $57 million in 1956, a gain 
of $7 million or about 15 percent. 

These are encouraging signs but we must 
bear in mind that.even with these increases 
there is still not full employment in the 
handbag industry. The problem of how to 
revitalize this, and other sections of our in- 
dustries, is one that we will have to face up 
to seriously and imaginatively in the months 
ahead. 

The handbag industry Is not the only one 
to bear scars from the discriminatory excise 
tax of 10 percent still imposed on all leather 
goods, The luggage industry has been very 
hard hit as well. 

One might expect that the very factors that 
led to the serious slump in handbag sales 
might have boomed the luggage industry. 
For, hand in hand with informality, there 
developed added travel by Americans, more 
leisure as unions won more and more free 
time for its members and their families 
through more holidays or vacations, and a 
general skyrocketing in package deals by 
air and railroad lines as they sought to in- 
duce Mr. and Mrs. America to get moving. 

In roughly a 10-year period following 
World War II, steamship travel increased 
164 percent; auto travel by 72 percent; alr- 
line travel by 164 percent; department store 
sales zoomed by 39 percent and consumer 
income rose by 59 percent. Yet luggage and 
leather goods sales dropped 5 percent, 

In that same period of approximately 10 
years, expenditures for luggage fell off by 
some $10 million. All this, despite the fact 
that luggage values at both wholesale and 
retail levels are the greatest in the indus- 
try's history. 

As à consequence, in that same 10-year 
period. more than 100 luggage establish- 
ments have been forced out of business. 
Where more than 16,000 workers had been 
engaged in the manufacture of luggage, that 
figure has dropped by almost 20 percent. 
Wage averages have dropped as a result, and 
@ small but essential industry in our econ- 
omy is still faced with serious dislocation. 

The impact on the luggage industry has 
been matched by the pressures these factors 
have exerted on the personal leathergoods, 
frames, novelties, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries within our jurisdiction. The combi- 
mation of the excise tax, acting as a de- 
terrent to purchases, and the inroads of low- 
wage products from abroad have also pushed 
many employers in these fields to the wall, 
Some have gone out of business; many have 
been forced to work parttime. The injuries 
to our workers in these crafts is obvious. 

Our twin fight against the tax and the 
unfair tariff is a fight to salvage all of our 
industries and to safeguard the standards 
of all of our workers in all the crafts. 

The tax had been, as you will recall, 20 
percent. It took many years of persistent 
fighting and lobbying by our international— 
sometimes with the cooperation of the em- 
ployers; often on our own—to cut that fig- 
ure down. We cannot and will not rest un- 
til we have eliminated the tax entirely, 

This is the grossest form of discrimina- 
tion imaginable. The tax on leather goods 
was initially imposed because there was a 
serious shortage of leather, steel, and re- 
lated items during the war. So essential 
were these materials to the war effort that 
it was mandatory to impose some penalty 
on those who purchased such items. The 
war effort had to come first. No one argued 
with this concept during the emergency. 
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But it was clearly understood and made 
clear by the initiators of the tax at that 
time that this was no luxury tax imposed 
on a nonessential product. This was a des- 
perate war measure designed to conserve 
vitally needed materials. We were led to 
believe that come the end of the war, the 
tax would be eliminated. This was the un- 
mistakable implication of the sponsors 
the tax. 

The war ended. The shortage of supplies 
ended. The tax remained. Buyer resistance 
increased sharply and employers and workers 
alike suffered seriously. 

The reduction of the tax to 10 percent 
only slightly reduced the resistance of the 
consumers. Thus we find today that the 
lugguge industry, just to take one example, 
which should be enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in its history, is suffering critically. - 

The reason is the 10 percent tax, It must 
go. And the fight against it must be high 
on the agenda of our union in the months 
ahead of us, It is imperative that we save 
our industries from additional dislocations. 

The fight against this tax must be matched 
by an equally vigorous drive against the 
dumping of low-wage handbags and personal 
leather goods items and frames on the Ameril- 
can market from abroad. 

At the moment, handbag manufacturers 
who are in contractual relations with our 
union are the hardest hit. But there are 
clear signs of mounting imports of all other 
items. No section of our industry is Ini- 
mune, 

For years we have sought to have the tariff 
rates increased in order to protect the Amert- 
can businessman and the American worker- 
There are, even yet, organized efforts to have 
the tariff rates lowered. We cannot sit by 
idly as the menace to our crafts grows. 

At the moment, Italy and France are the 
chief sources of competition. But Japan 
is moving up fast. In the case of all three 
countries, the question has gone beyond just 
imports, It is now a matter of actual dump- 
ing—the sale here of so many items that the 
markets are literally being flooded. 

In the case of Italy and France, the hand- 
bag producers are subsidized by their gov- 
ernment. In addition they have abominably 
low wage scales. Labor costs are no factor: 
to them. Consequently, they can often sell 
their items here in America for what it 
would cost an American manufacturer tO 
make comparable products. The difference 
is first in the slave-labor wages (with no 
fringe benefits), then in the subsidy by the 
respective governments and, lastly; in the 
breaks they get from our Government on 
tariff rates, 

So we have the somewhat ludicrous pic- 
ture of the American Government aiding 
foreign businessmen to put United States 
businessmen out of business. And, since 
the workers in the leather trades in France 
and Italy belong to Communist-dominated 
unions, we have the equally appalling spec- 
tacle of our Government helping to lose 
jobs for American workers and create prob- 
lems for United States unions by perpetu- 
ating an unfair tariff structure that, in the 
long run, aids the Communists too, 

The task of getting this message across to 
the American people, the task of enrolling 
sufficient congressional support to end this 
discriminatory setup, is one that must oc- 
cupy our officers’ attention. It is not just 
a question of public relations in this in- 
stance. In a very real sense it is a question 
of survival for large chunks of our indus- 
tries. We will literally be helping to save 
American industries, small though they may 
be. We will be helping to save jobs for 
American workers. We will be protecting 
the standards we have had to fight so bit- 
terly to establish through the 21 years of 
our existence as an international union. 
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Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Before Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I at- 
„tended the 85th annual convention of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
at Lander, Wyo., on Thursday, June 6 
last. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson delivered a forceful address to the 
1,200 members and guests assembled on 
the occasion. The address received fa- 
vorable mention in the press throughout 
the West. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Secretary Benson's address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart Benson BEFORE THE WYOMING STOCK 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, LANDER, WYO., JUNE 
6. 1957 


I consider {t a high privilege as well as a 
challenging responsibility to meet with you 
today. 

I want to talk with you as citizen to citi- 
Zen, as farmer to farmer, rancher to rancher, 
Sincerely and honestly about the agricul- 
tural situation. My only purpose is—as it 
always has been—to seek what is best for 
agriculture. 

We must face facts with the utmost hon- 
esty. The American people want the truth, 
and I have supreme confidence in the good 
judgment of rural people, who are the salt 
of the earth—and a great bulwark for 
American freedom. 

We need to take a good look at the live- 
stock picture—and at the agricultural pic- 
ture as a whole. 

Where do we stand? What is our goal? 
What road should we travel to get where we 
Want to go? 

First, where do we stand as regards live- 
Stock? = 

Livestock production has climbed to a 
level higher than any previously known. 
Our peopie—on a per person basis—had 
more meat last year than in any year on 
record. In the past half century, our na- 
tional population has almost doubled. 
Meanwhile the number of people engaged 
in agriculture has dropped 40 percent. Yet 
Our meat consumption last year—167 pounds 
Per person—reached the highest point in 
More than 50 years. 

This was top performance production- 
wise. But it brought with it serious prob- 
lems of unsatisfactory prices—problems that 
Were compounded by drought. 

Now the familiar cycle in cattle numbers 
has apparently turned. A 7-year expansion 
in cattie on United States farms has come to 
an end. After climbing from about 77 mil- 
lion at the beginning of 1949 to nearly 97 
million head at the beginning of 1956, the 
cattle inventory this past January was down 
by 1.6 million. What is probably more im- 
Portant, the cow herd alone was reduced by 
1.2 million from the high level of 1955. Hog 
Production also has eased off for the present. 

Market prices of cattle and hogs are now 
generally $2 to $3 per 100 pounds higher than 
at this time last year. 

The decrease in cattle numbers may con- 
tinue for a time. But we do not expect a big 
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drop in numbers such as occurred in 1934 
and 1947. We look for a gradual strengthen- 
ing of prices for cattle—a moderate trend, 
not runaway prices, such as those of 1951, 
which brought an aftermath of trouble. A 
more permanent improvement is to be pre- 
ferred, and that is what we hope is in pros- 


pect. 

All in all, the longer range outlook for 
prices to cattle producers is brighter than it 
has been for several years. 

This is good news, especially here in Wyo- 
ming, where beef cattle bring in a larger part 
of total farm income than in any other State 
except Nevada. Beef accounts for half of all 
your farm cash receipts. 

Wyoming was one of the few Western 
States that did not reduce cattle inventories 
last year. You will benefit considerably if 
prices of feeder cattle this summer and fall 
retain a higher level than last year, as we 
expect they will. 

The improvement in the cattle situation is 
part of a general trend in agriculture as a 
whole. Last year, as you know, the realized 
net income of farm operators rose about 4 
percent—the first peacetime rise since 1947. 
We expect another increase of perhaps 4 per- 
cent this year. . 

So much for where we stand. Now, what 
is our goal, our objective, for agriculture? 
We have stated it many times. We seek an 
agriculture that is expanding, prosperous, 
and free—for the benefit of the entire 
American people. 

What do those words mean? 

Expanding speaks for itself. We are a 

dynamic people. Agriculture is a dynamic 
industry. It must expand to keep pace with 
the economy. 

Prosperous, as I see it, means a constantly 
improving abundant life for farm and ranch 
people in fair comparison with that of other 

ups of our population. 

Sy free, I do not mean freedom to exploit 
others. I do mean freedom for an individ- 
ual to make his own decisions, to manage 
his own affairs. I mean freedom as con- 
ceived in the Declaration of Independence, 
constitutional freedom which so safeguards 
the right of choice of each individual as to 
provide the greatest possible opportunity for 
us all, 

I wish I could report to you that the re- 
cent gains agriculture has made—and is now 
making—mean that this goal of an expand- 
ing, prosperous, and free agriculture is im- 
mediately in sight. 

But I cannot. The basic problems have 
not been fully solved. The objective és not 
closed at hand. 

We must not allow current progress to lull 
us into complacency. This progress has 
been achieved in large measure through 
temporary, emergency programs, and at 
great expense. These programs 
ing the pressure of surpluses but they do 
not remove the cause, 

True, we have some of the major tools we 
need to deal with the current emergency— 
disposal programs, the soil bank, and the 
beginning of flexibility in price support. 
The Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 1956 were 
first steps in the right direction, and they 
were enacted with bipartisan support. But 
we have never contended that they were the 
complete solution to our farm and ranch 
problems. 

We are still saddied with one requirement 
that we don't need—that price supports on 
the basic commodities be increased as soon 
as surpluses are moved, Under the price 
support formula in the old basic law, once 
the Government stocks in the warehouses 


are cleaned out, the door must be opened to 


build them up again, 

The past consequences of this formula 
have been extremely damaging, not only for 
producers of the basic crops, but for agri- 
culture as a whole. Both at home and 
abroad, markets have been lost. Foreign 
farm production has been increased. Ex- 
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ports of some American crops have declined, 
Foreign products have been attracted to our 
shores. 

Shrinking markets have forced drastic 
acreage controls upon our farmers. But this 
has not solved our problems. It has merely 
spread them. Diverted acres were shifted 
to other crops—and the consequences onto 
other producers—until almost every farmer 
and rancher, regardless of the crop or the 
livestock he raises, has been hurt. 

Many of the diverted acres went into oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums—the end prod- 
ucts of which were more meat, milk, and 
eggs at a time when markets were already 
glutted. Y 

We all agree that agriculture is entitled to 
a fair share of this Nation’s record prosperity. 
The question is how does agriculture—how 
do you livestock producers—get a fair share. 

In my belief you will get it out of ef- 
ficient production—balanged production— 
and better marketing. 

You will not get it out of Government. 

You will not get it out of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

You will not get it by Government price- 
fixing, and you never have. 

You will not get it through research and 
education and cooperation and free initia- 
tive. 

You will get it out of bullding new 
markets and strengthening the private and 
cooperative marketing machinery. 

There is a new dimension in the farm pic- 
ture that makes management of agriculture 
by rigid formula totally unworkable. I refer 
to the amazing technological revolution that 
has been, and is, going on in agriculture. 

Since 1920 crop production per acre has 
Tisen fore than 25 percent.. Tremendous 
changes have occurred in the livestock busi- 
ness too. Production per breeding unit— 
that is per cow, per sow, per hen on an ag- 
gregate basis—has gone up 72 percent. Even 
compared with 1935-39 we are now getting 
ne DRET DER Soe te SE ReneS 

In view of this revolution, we cannot 
balance total supply and demand by acreage 
allotments on the basic crops. Farmers will 
not accept, legislators will not vote, and 
from a practical standpoint administrators 
cannot impose the kind of controls which, 
at the price objective specified by the old 
basic law, would be necessary to bring pro- 
duction into line with market outlets, 

Nor can we build a healthy outlook for the 
corn, wheat, or cotton producers by steadily 
fencing them in. On a 55-million-acre mini- 
mum national allotment we now produce 
more than enough wheat for all our needs, 
domestic and exports. On an allotment cal- 
culated to produce 10 million bales of cot- 
ton, we grew almost 15 million. Oh the 
smallest corn acreage allotment we ever had, 
and with a drought in the western Corn 
Belt, and with the of a soil bank, 
1956 corn production approached an all-time 
record. 

For these three crops, plus tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and rice, we have programs in effect 
to control production and support prices ac- 
cording to a legal formula. These six crops 
bring in only one-fourth of farm income, 
Yet for these six crops, surpluses are greater, 
costs are higher, infringements on individual 
liberty are more extensive, international re- 
lations are placed in greater jeopardy, and 
farmer complaints are louder than for all of 
the 200 or so other farm commodities com- 
bined. 

I want to emphasize one fact above all: 
The basic rigid price support formula in the, 
old law is directly contradictory to the ob- 
jective of an expanding, prosperous, and free 
agriculture. 

To expand, agriculture needs new markets, 
The application of the basic price support 
formula has caused markets to be lost. It 
will cause further loss of markets if it is 
applied in the future. 
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To be prosperous, agriculture must be able 
to compete successfully against foreign and 
substitute products. The restrictions of this 
formula have given agriculture’s competitors 
an almost unbeatable price advantage. It 
would continue to do so in the future. 

To be free, farmers must be permitted to 
make their own management decisions on 
their own farms and ranches. The applica- 
tion of this formula requires controls that 
transfer the management of agriculture into 
the hands of Government. It is doing so 
now and it will continue to do so as long as 
the rigid formula remains in the law. 

This is the fundamental problem we face 
in agriculture. We must confront it. We 
dare not ignore it. I have testified before 
the Congress and I have emphasized before 
agricultural groups that we should fur- 
ther reexamine the old basic farm law—and 
that we should do so now. 

Tam not proposing that we scrap farm pro- 
grams or that we scrap price-support pro- 
grams. I am saying that we need to revise 
some of our programs so that they may bet- 
ter serve tle needs of our farm people. We 
are now ready to take the next step in this 
direction. Let us use the time while the 
soil bank and the disposal programs are in 
effect to make the transition to a sounder 
price-support policy. 

As you know, the cost of farm programs is 
much in the public eye. A key part of these 
programs is the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank. The acreage reserve is a temporary, 
emergency, costly, and voluntary program. 
We came to it reluctantly because of the 
emergency situation brought on by the war 
and by unsound price-support policy. 

The acreage reserve did not have a fair 
trial last year. It was not authorized until 
after most crops had been planted. Now 
the attempt is being made to destroy it, 
even before we can measure the results of a 
full year's operation. The soil bank is be- 
ing blamed for failures caused by the out- 
moded programs of the past which made the 
soil bank necessary in the first place. Ex- 
cept for these failures, there would be no 
need of a soil bank today. 

The simple fact is that every acre in the 
acreage reserve—whether that acre is high 
yielding or low yielding—means an acre that 
is not adding to surpluses of the basic crops. 
If it is allowed to work, the acreage reserve 
can lessen the undue stimulus to livestock 
production which has caused your industry 
many of its present problems, 

Though it is contrary to my philosophy to 
pay farmers for not producing, agriculture 
cannot be expected to bear the complete bur- 
den of adjustment in a situation which is a 
national responsibility. 

Management of agriculture by fixed Gov- 
ernment formula is assuredly not the road 
to a dynamic, expanding, and free agricul- 
ture. But is there another road? 

Of course there is. 

There is the road of more freedom for 
farmers and ranchers to produce, coupled 
with less reliance on price support by rigid 
formula. We should begin to move away 
from acreage controls while the soil bank 
and the surplus disposal are in 
effect. We must not wait until, having dis- 
posed of surplus stockpile No. 1, we have 
built up surplus No. 2. Let us not put off 
the making of necessary changes until they 
are forced upon us. 

Let us price our products so they will sell. 

Let us not price support our products at 
levels which make overproduction almost in- 
evitable—which dry up markets and require 
severe controls on farmers. 

Let us expand markets—markets for food 
and markets for industrial and nonfood 
uses of agricultural products. 

Let us give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers. Our Rural 
Development Program is successfully 
launched. It can help open the doors of 
opportunity to more than a million-farm 
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families with incomes of less than a thou- 
sand dollars a year. We hope this program 
will grow in scope and effectiveness. 

Let us, above all, build up our markets 
for livestock products—wholesome, tasty, 
nutritious foods that people can and will 
purchase in larger amounts if the price 
is attractive, 

Increasing and decreasing the livestock 
population is the time-honored method of 
adjusting the food supply to changing needs, 
The amount of flexibility provided by this 
system is tremendous, 

When we consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products, we need the out- 
put of many more acres to produce feed. 

Livestock condense about 7 pounds of dry 
matter in the form of grain and other feed 
to about one pound of dry matter in the 
form of meat, milk, and eggs. The other 6 
pounds are converted into heat and energy 
or waste. Thus, far more agricultural re- 
sources are needed to provide a diet which 
contains a high percentage of livestock 
products. 

The American consumer has been increas- 
ing his consumption of livestock and poultry 
products, But on a per capita basis he is 
still behind the Australian, the New Zea- 
lander, or the Argentinian in meat consump- 
tion. We can go farther in shifting con- 
sumption to milk, eggs, and other highly 
nutritious livestock products, 

Of course markets for more animal prod- 
ucts must be potentially available before we 
begin producing for them. Expansion in 
output of meat animals, poultry, and dairy 
products should occur only gradually. 
Sharp increases can be disastrous, as we 
found a little over a year ago with hogs. 
But we have been moving toward a greater 
animal agriculture during the past 20 years 
and we can move further. 

From time to time livestock markets will 
become glutted and prices will be disrupted. 
In such periods timely and vigorous Govern- 
ment purchase and diversion programs 
should be used to help bolster prices and 
help producers adjust to market demands. 
Such programs have been undertaken by this 
administration. 

Here are some of the things we have done. 
When we came to Washington in 1953. we 
found grading of beef compulsory and prices 
controlled and falling, We removed Gov- 
ernment restrictions and we undertook a 
vast beef-purchase program to help stop the 
decline in prices. Since that time, we have 
reinstituted purchases whenever it appeared 
necessary. Last fall, for example, the market 
was almost swamped with cows and young 
stock from drought regions. We bought 72 
million pounds of beef at that time to help 
move the big supplies into consumption. 

We have worked with industry to market 
beef—and not only beef but dairy products, 
pork, and other plentiful foods. 

Just a year ago, in support of the recom- 
mendation of the cattle and beef industry, 
we adopted USDA Standard as the newest 
grade of beef. Very recently the Depart- 
ment put out a new i-minute TV film that 
makes the most of beef's best points—its 
fiavor, its use In many appetizing dishes, 
and the generous supplies that are cur- 
rently available. We produced this film in 
support of the livestock Industry’s campaign 
to merchandise beef, 

We have expanded our export markets. 
Our shipments of livestock and livestock 
products in this current fiscal year are 
estimated at nearly $350 million—an in- 
crease of 50 percent over the total of 3 
years earlier—and 10 times the amount 
shipped in prewar years. Under Public 
Law 480, we have sold or authorized for 
purchase about 125 million pounds of beef 
to Israel, Spain, and Turkey—a tonnage 
equivalent to about 250,000 head of cattle. 

Special programs of an emergency nature 
have been provided to help livestock pro- 
ducers, For example, emergency credit and 
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low-cost feed have been made available in 
drought areas, 

What we have fought for, and what we are 
now fighting for, is sound and practical. 
It makes good sense. That has been the ulti- 
mate test to which we have subjected every 
program. I will not support any program 
that does not make sense. 

I haye opposed direct price support of 
livestock. I have done so because, in my 
judgment, it just won't work. It is not 
sound. It would hurt the livestock indus- 
try. That is why I resisted the pressures 
of the cattle caravan which came to Wash- 
ington a few years ago. I will never advo- 
cate any policy or program which I believe 
is not im the best interest of farmers and 
ranchers and fair to all our people—regard- 
less of pressure. 

If livestock producers had been subjected 
to the kind of price controls and production 
straitjackets other segments in agriculture 
have had during the past 10 years, your in- 
dustry would never have achieved anything 
approaching its present growth. You might 
have lost ground under the restrictive hand 
of Federal regulations and quotas—much as 
some other segments of agriculture have lost 
ground under these restrictions. 

Tremendous opportunities beckon to anl- 
mal agriculture in the longer range future- 
A strong economy is the basis for big live- 
stock markets, and the economy of the United 
States is healthy and rapidly expanding. 
Compared with the 1951-53 average, we may 
have opportunity to increase production of 
cattle and calves by as much as 50 percent 
in order to meet prospective demand less 
than 20 years from now. We all remember 
the phenomenal rise in livestock production 
during World War II. This was accomplished 
under the incentive of an almost insatiable 
demand. To attain the livestock production 
anticipated for 1975, we would need to in- 
crease output at about two-thirds the an- 
nual rate of increase of the war years. For 
peacetime, this is a tremendous opportunity. 
It involves growth over a period of two dec- 
ades, not a spurt of Just a few years. It 
involves an annual increase one and a haif 
times the rate of growth from the mid-for- 
ties to the early fifties. 

Your is the most expandable part of our 
farm market. Our people will buy more live- 
stock products if they are priced right and 
the quality is right. 

We know that when the American house- 
wife buys milk, meat, and eggs, she is not 
merely buying food for the family, she is 
buying taste and convenience as well. You 
as livestock producers are facing a real chal- 
lenge. Your production efficiency will play 
no less a role in the market of the future 
than will be played by processing and mar- 
keting efficiency. You have got to keep up 
to date. You can no more rest content with 
outmoded farm and ranch management than 
& manufacturer can be content to go along 
with the management practices of prewar 
days. 

Increased research on nutrition, disease 
control, better breeding, more profitable use 
of byproducts and improved marketing will 
help lower production costs and smooth the 
flow of livestock products into consumption. 

Here in the West, cattle feeding has ex- 
panded rapidly and has taken on a distinc- 
tive character. The number of cattle on 
feed in the West this past January 1 was 
3% times the 1930-34 average. Nearly one- 
third of all fed cattle marketed in 1956 
came from Western States. Your feeding is 
resourcefully designed to utilize a variety of 
Teeds that take the place of the Midwest's 
plentiful corn. is a more specialized 
enterprise here in the West. Your cattle are 
fed faster for quicker sale, and the turnover 
rate in feedlots is higher. Through ex- 
panded feeding of cattle, western producers 
are taking advantage not only of their own 
fast-growing western market for beef but of 
the increased demand for fed beeves with 
finish 
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All of our farmers—all of our people have 
& vital stake in reaching the objective—an 
expanding, prosperous, and free agriculture. 
But I can think of no group in America to 
Which this objective is more essential than 
it is to you producers of livestock. We can 
have a more dynamic and prosperous agri- 
culture. We can have a free agriculture, 
To achieve it we must plan ahead now. 
There is no room for complacency, The 
&gricultural revolution has made the price 
support, acreage-control program obsolete. 
Let us reexamine the old basic law. We are 
now ready for the next step forward. 

Here in America we have the world's high- 
est level of material living—and it is the 
Product of an expanding, prosperous, and 
free economy. 

But the history of nations presents this 
shocking picture. As nations become more 
Prosperous—as their standard of living in- 
Creases—they become more interested in 
Preserving luxuries and comforts than the 
ideals and principles which made them great. 
Any nation which would trade freedom for 
security deserves neither and will lose both. 

* . God forbid that this should happen to our 
Agriculture or to our Nation. 

We are a prosperous people today because 
Of a free enterprise founded on spiritual, not 
Material, values. Free enterprise is based 

Pros freedom of choice—free agency—an 
eternal God-given principle. The Founding 
Fathers, inspired though they were, did not 
invent the priceless blessing of individual 
freedom and respect for the dignity of man. 
No, that priceless gift to mankind sprang 
from the God of Heaven and not from gov- 
ernment. The Founding Fathers welded to- 
Bether the safeguards as best they could, but 
freedom must be continually won to be 
retained. 

With the help of a kind providence let us 
get on—now—with the job of building a 
Prosperous, expanding, and free agriculture 
in a prosperous, expanding, and free Ameri- 
ca—an America which is economically, so- 
Clally, and spiritually sound. 


Elkins Girl Wins Statewide Essay Contest 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
OrD, I wish to include the winning essay 

in the statewide contest sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and writ- 
ten by Miss Joan Lea Kramer, a senior 
in the Elkins, W. Va., High School. 
Miss Kramer, the statewide winner, was 
Awarded a 4-year college scholarship, 
$150 in United States savings bonds, and 
a $50 cash prize. This young West Vir- 
ganian has shown a remarkable grasp of 
America’s crusade for free men’s rights. 
Her essay effectively sets forth the prin- 
ciples of our democracy and makes us 
conscious of our great heritage and our 
Obligation to preserve our institutions. 
I commend it to your attention: 
WINNING ESSAY IN NATIONAL CONTEST— EL- 

KINS GIRL WINS STATEWIDE Essay CONTEST 

OF VETERANS OFP FOREIGN WARS 

Miss Joan Lea Kramer, a member of the 
senior class at Elkins High School, has been 
revealed as the winner of a statewide essay 
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contest, sponsored by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

A daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Noble Kramer, 
of 12 First Street, Miss Kramer first won a 
seventh district contest conducted by the 
VFW and went on to win statewide honors. 
She represented Tygart Valley Post No. 3647 
of the VFW. 

Miss Kramer will receive a 4-year college 
scholarship, $150 in United States savings 
bonds, and a $50 cash prize for winning the 
district and State contests. 

Her essay, titled America's Crusade for 
Pree Men's Rights.“ will be entered in a 
national contest which has as the first prize 
$1,000. 

Miss Kramer's winning essay follows: 

“The sun rose in pale golden rays and a 
new glorious day dawned. The sky turned 
from light gray to blue, and the fluffy white 
clouds floated over the little colony of Plym- 
outh, Mass. Here a group of weary, God- 
fearing people had come to live, exchanging 
the security of their homes across the vast, 
wave-whipped Atlantic for a bleak, turbu- 
lent existence in a new land. They were 
pilgrims. Pilgrims whose main aim was 
worth giving their lives for—freedom. Free- 
dom of worship, of speech, of press, and 
freedom to live in peace and understanding 
with their fellow man—this was the way of 
life they were seeking. 

“From the crude beginning of those rug- 
ged and courageous pilgrims in 1620, to the 
opening of the 85th Congress in 1957, there 
have been many changes. This land has 
been turned from a dense, uninviting wilder- 
ness to a land of hazy, rugged mountain 
peaks, serene valleys, peaceful flowing rivers, 
and waving fields of golden grain. Within 
the great land of bustling, steel cities and 
small cozy, Cape Cod villages nestled by the 
ocean, there is a word that all hold dear— 
democracy. Our American way of life is 
founded upon the solid basis of freedom. 

“Although other countries lay helpless un- 
der the unmerciful arm of a dictator, our 
country has been held in the hand of God. 
We are a free and independent democracy, 
one of which we can be proud. 

“Our democracy was made possible 
through the struggles and genius of many 
great and valiant souls who loved their land 
dearer than life itself. Washington and his 
men fought at Valley Forge to keep their 
freedom. The braye men who fought and 
died in World War I; again against Hitler's 
oppression in World War II; and still again 
on the bloody, little, wartorn strip of land 
known as Korea, did not die in vain. They 
have defended and upheld their rights of 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ 
with everything they had. A 

“America has always been a peace-loving 
nation, and by the blood, sweat, and lives of 
her soldiers, she has and will remain free 
and Independent. 

“All America stands.for freedom, strives 
for freedom, and yearns for freedom for all 
who have it not. 

“The United Nations assembly building 
in New York City is a graceful symbol of 
countries working toward freedom for all 
mankind. It stands slender and gleaming; 
a mighty fortress in a land that is dedicated 
to the great principles of freedom of speech, 
religion, and government. We send money, 
that in turn sends the truth of freedom to 
those behind the Iron Curtain, giving them 
hope and courage. The people of these 
United States send money, food, and cloth- 
ing in aid to the helpless people of the 
world, through organizations such as CARE, 
the Red Cross, and Radio Free Europe. 

“Our Constitution has given us our rights 
but what is to give freedom to other coun- 
tries? 

“When we look at the red, white, and blue 
of Old Glory waving in the breeze, we know 
we have a government ‘of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” When we stand 
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at attention listening to the gripping strains 
of our national anthem, we are proud we 
live in this land of plenty. We are the envy 
of all the war-torn, pain-wracked nations 
of the world. These countries look to us for 
help and we answer their mournful call. Our 
Statue of Liberty, standing majestically 
overlooking New York Harbor, has seen the 
look of many humble people as they stood 
before her and thanked God that they have 
these blessed shores to welcome them. Never 
has America turned these freedom-starved 
refugees from the peace and hope of her 
democracy. 

“America hates oppressors. Today the 
dark door of communism is standing in front 
of every American citizen and it is our duty 
to break it down and wipe out communism 
and any other threat to the freedom of man- 
kind. In Hungary we have an example of 
people fighting for the freedom they went 
so badly. People have been murdered and 
their homes wrecked because they want to 
live freely or not at all. Why do not all peo- 
ple see that the American way is best? This 
question is hard for people of a free nation 
to answer. We sometimes take our freedom 
for granted but we need to do all in our 
power to stay strong and free. 

“An American baby cuddled in a loving 
mother’s arms doesn't know that it was born 
with one of lifes’ most precious gifte—that 
of being born in a free land. Before many 
years this child will see that this Nation is 
truly one of freedom. And by the time he 
reaches maturity, he finds he has the great 
privilege of living his life in a land where 
fredom is his heritage and prosperity the way 
of life for all people. 

“America stands as a beacon of liberty to 
the oppressed people of the world, shedding 
her silvery beams across the white, foam- 
tipped waves of the Atlantic and the deep, 
blue-green swells of the Pacific, setting an 
example for all the world to see. From the 
north, south, east, and west people look on 
America as the land of hope and glory; a 
land where from the first silver rays of sun 
at dawning, till the last golden rays sink 
over the horizon and deepen to copper in the 
evening, we live in peace and under- 
standing. From the twinkling stars at 
twilight and on to the rich, blue-black, velvet 
of night, we have the angel of happiness and 
peace hovering over us in our beloved land. 

“Yes, our land is blessed with peaceful 
homes and people. We are proud of our 
heritage and in this way we will live be- 
cause this is the only way of life we know. 
We are Americans.” 


Ideas Are God’s Weapons for a New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following broad- 
cast by Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 4, 1957] 
Ineas Anx Gop's WEAPONS FOR A New WORLD 
(By Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman) 

(A broadcast made at the opening of the 
Assembly of Nations, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
It ls being rebroadcast throughout the world 
on June 4 in languages including Japanese, 
Chinese, Indonesian, Arabic, French, Italian, 
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Spanish, German, the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and Russian.) 

A glorious answer has come to the years 
of costly failure in the Pacific. 

“Pacific Relations” was an idea that 
caught the imagination of the world. It 
brought no peace, nor did it improve rela- 
tions. Like all false ideas it threw up a 
mountain of chaotic debris that dammed 
back unity and freedom for millions. To- 
day that debris is being swept away by the 
force of a God-given idea. 

Magsaysay of the Philippines experienced 

He said to us, “Most people weigh me 
You bring the 


it. 
down with problems. 
answers.” 

General Ho Ying-chin of China defeated 

the Japanese in battle. The mainland of 
his nation is enthralled by the wrong idea. 
He has been a friend of mine for many 
years. Recently in Magsaysay's country at 
the Moral Re-Armament Assembly of Asian 
Nations, he said, What we have failed to 
achieve in 10 years of postwar diplomatic 
effort has been accomplished at this As- 
sembly.” 
Mr. Hoshijima, Supreme Adviser to the 
Japanese Government, declared at this As- 
sembly, “Here we have been able to find 
the road to unity between Korea and Japan.” 
He was a signatory of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty in San Francisco, That was the time 
Robert Schuman said to me after the sign- 
ing, “You made peace with Japan 2 years 
before we statesmen had the courage to 
sign it.” 

Korea I have known for many years. Take 
Mrs. Park, a former Cabinet Minister, who 
had been deeply humiliated, and whose hus- 
band has been bedridden for more than 18 
years as a result of Japanese imprisonment. 
She said at the Assembly, “Through change 
in my own heart, Ifhave lost my enmity. 
Only on the basis of moral rearmament can 
permanent peace be achieved in Asia and 
the world.”. 

Also at this Assembly was the great- 
grandson of the founder of modern indus- 
trial Japan. Viscount Shibusawa was my 
hst when I first went to Tokyo in 1915. His 
great-grandson is a typical postwar young 
Japanese businessman. He saw that the 
choice for Asia: was moral rearmament or 
communism. He made his choice. He 
changed, He found a faith. He has given 
up his business. His father, a postwar Min- 
ister of Finance, had young Shibusawa speak 
to 50 of his intellectual friends, including 
economics professors and younger business- 
men, At the end the father spoke. He said 
his son's great-grandfather had left his home 
and plunged into the Meiji revolution. He 
had felt history was being made and he must 
have a part in it. Now the great-grand- 
father’s blood was surging in the great- 
grandson’s veins. He believed moral re- 
armament is a new factor in history and 
that he must give everything for it. 

The youth organization of Japan, the 
Seinendan, 4,300,000 strong, is asking, 
“Which way will youth go?” They are find- 
ing the idea for Japan's future at the moral 
rearmament assemblies in Europe and 
America. Now Moscow offers a hundred of 
them a free trip to Russia. They turn to 
us—can we answer this strategy? And so 
100 from Japan are coming to an assembly 
at Mackinac Island and a proportionate 
number from the rest of Asia. 

Not only Japan, but the youth of Tal- 
wan, the Philippines, Vietnam, Indonesia, 
Burma, Malaya, India, Ceylon, are asking 
the same question, “Which way shall we 
take—Moscow or moral rearmament?” 

U Nu of Burma while in America heard 
that in his university in Rangoon an idea 
had gripped the youth—taken them away 
from the wrong idea that obsessed them, 
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and given them the right idea. His message 
to the Asian assembly was, “This ideology 
is aboye race and class because it answers 
the needs of the heart. It seeks to change 
men, their ideas, their motives, their aims,” 

The rector of the university's older 
brother, Foreign Minister U Tin Tut, said, 
“The one unfailing light in this dark world 
is the light of moral rearmament.” As 
the younger brother, the rector told us he 
had always reserved the right to disagree 
with his older brother, but he, too, now says, 
“Moral rearmament is a magic word in 
Rangoon University. It marks the begin- 
ning of a new era.” 

The widow of President Magsaysay is 
caught by this same spirit that won her 
husband. She invited the Colwell brothers 
to her home to meet her son. They are the 
three Americans whom Magsaysay specially 
wanted to be at the Philippine assembly. 
He put their songs on the national radio. 
They have laid aside all worldly advantage. 
The Asian leaders at the assembly declared, 
“They have played a vital part in creating 
the spirit in which unity is being forged 
between our nations.” The Colwells arrived 
at 4 o'clock. The Magsaysay family kept 
them until 11:30, such was the radiant 
response. Mrs. Magsaysay 20 times called 
for their songs. 

Then the Colwells traveled 60 miles to a 
Philippine village 15 miles from the terri- 
tory of the rebel Huks. The mayor, the 
chief of police, the deputy mayor, were 
among hundreds who gathered beneath a 
spreading acacia tree beside the main street 
for an hour and three-quarters to hear the 
Colwells and their friends. They were in- 
troduced by the medical director of the Far 
Eastern University, Dr. Gutierrez, who cares 
for 28,000 students. Traffic was repeatedly 
blocked in the street as people crowded to 
listen. They said there were Huk rebels in 
the crowd. At the end the people refused 
to disperse until there were two more songs 
from the Colwell brothers. Said Mrs. 
Gutierrez, also on the staff of the Far 
Eastern University, “You are doing what 
made Magsaysay so loved among his people. 
You haye gone to meet them in the vil- 
lages." 

The chairman of the Philippine Senate 
committee for national defense is quick to 
realize the meaning of this for the nation. 


He said, “For reasons of national security, I 


want moral rearmament to take root here 
and be a force. It can be a very practical 
and realistic bulwark against the infiltra- 
tion of communism.” 

In our frantic efforts to buy security, let 
us not sell ourselves short by overlooking 
the one real security—the idea which can 
remake men and unite them to remake the 
world. 

Ideas are God's weapons for a new world. 
And man has the capacity to receive ideas 
from God. When men act on these ideas 
they find new direction for themselves and 
their nations. Now I believe that we should 
so live that God can speak to us at any hour 
of the day or night. 

And it was in the night that I had the 
compelling thought, “Africa will speak to 
the world.” I was at the World Assembly 
at Caux at the time and with me there were 
Africans from all parts of the Continent. 
The Africans responded. They wrote a 
play on the theme closest to their hearts— 
Freedom. The German Ambassador in Lon- 
don saw it. The same night he telephoned 
Bonn to tell his colleagues they must see 
it. That play went through the capitals 
of Europe. Now it has been made into a 
film—the first film made in Africa, written 
by Africans and played by Africans. Walt 
Disney's European cameraman sacrificed his 
contract to make the picture. Men of many 
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nations gave money, time, and skill. The 
premier was in Hollywood. “A picture that 
may change my fe, wrote one critic, “It 
made me feel the soul of Lincoln was still 
with us,” wrote another. “If we act on it. 
we may save all we value in civilization.” 
And a Nigerian political leader commented, 
“For our present generation of vipers Free- 
dom is the bible which people will read to- 
day.” 

“Africa speaks to the world”—Washing- 
ton queued up four deep for half a mile 
outside the National Theater twice in one 
day to see it. Leaders of nine Asian nations 
at the Aslan Assembly cabled the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, “This overwhelming 
film is providential for our nations at this 
critical time and must reach the millions of 
Asia now. Its ideology is the only true basis 
on which East and West can unite.” 

Men of science understand that weapons 
can only buy time. An ideal must win the 
world. And the youth of a scientific age 
respond to moral rearmament because it is 
the idea that answers the basic divisions of 
race, class, and ideology. 

An American university student leader 
was won by this idea. He began by putting 
right what was wrong. He went to the home 
of the president of the 16,000 students of 
his university, a Negro. He apologized for 
his bitterness and his dishonest politics. It 
was at Christmas time. The president held 
out his hand. “This is really going to be 
a happy Christmas,” he said. The 2 of them 
joined forces. They brought 700 of their 
fellow students to see the film Freedom, 
including members of the faculty, the staff 
of the university paper and the members 
of the student ‘council. 

Then they went together to the Asian 
Assembly. Declared the president through 
the Los Angeles Sentinel, “Moral rearma- 
ment is the only real solution to the race 
problem in the United States. This answer 
is needed in the Negro community. Only 
the ideology of moral rearmament can an- 
swer racial prejudice because it is the only 
force that can challenge both black and 
white to change and build a new world.” 

Senator ALEXANDER WiLry on the floor of 
the Senate introduced the story of the Asian 
Assembly to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., He 
spoke of the ideology which had produced 
these results, He said, “If we in America live 
that ideology we shall find a response in Asia 
that money cannot buy. It could be the 
turning point. The signs of a response to 
these deeper realities at this assembly are 
a source of hope for us all, and a challenge 
to us to examine our policy and our practice 
in the light of these truths.” 

A book has just been published. The idea 
for it came to më early one morning. It was 
a God-given thought—America needs an 
ideology. William Penn expressed the heart 
of this ideology, “Men must choose to be 
governed by God or they condemn them- 
selves to be ruled by tyrants.” 

When man listens, God gives him ideas. 
And when man chooses to be governed by 
these ideas, he becomes a new type of man. 
It is an experiment which can be tested by 
anyone, anywhere, at any time. It works. 

The challenge of our time is simply this. 
Will the scientists, the statesmen, the men 
of the factory, school, and farm, face these 
facts? Test them? Act on them and live 
accordingly? 

Ideas quick and powerful to reconcile na- 
tions, to conquer all hearts and wills, to 
inspire a worldwide renaissance, are Instantly 
available, immediately applicable. 

For ideas are God's weapons for a new 
world. 

And every man, if he will, can listen to 
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Our National Economy and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, an unusually 
thoughtful and useful analysis of the so- 
Called budget fight appeared recently in 
the East St. Louis, II., Journal. It was 
Written by Edward Lindsay, and it states 
Some facts that most people either do 
Not know or overlook. 

Mr. Lindsay points out the highly pub- 
licized controversy over President Eisen- 
hower’s $71.8 billion budget has little or 
No relationship to actual Government 
Spending, 

He points out that the billion-dollar 

res bandied so glibly by pressure 
groups or by those responding to what 
they think is public demand have little 
or no relationship to reality. 

Mr. Lindsay had the commonsense to 
begin his study of the budget controversy 

checking actual Government receipts 
and expenditures for what he terms the 
“fabulous postwar years.” 

He next moved to the appropriations 

that were voted during these same years 
the Congress and demonstrated that 

budget appropriations and actual spend- 
are very different things. 

Are Members aware that for the last 
full fiscal year of the Truman adminis- 
tration the Congress appropriated $127.7 
billion for the Government, but that the 
Government actually spent only $65.4 
billion? ~ 

Are they aware that for fiscal 1953 the 
Congress voted smaller appropriations— 
$94.9 billion, but the Government spent 
ae than in 1952—a total of $74.2 bil- 

on? 

Mr. Lindsay draws the conclusion that 
there is money “in pipelines,” as he puts 
it, “that is not very well accounted for.“ 

His greater service, however, is to 
document the explosive nature of our 
economy in the first 10 postwar years 
that enabled us to support the appro- 
Priations and the spending. 

He cites the increase in compensation 
of employed persons from $117.6 billion 
in 1946 to $223.1 billion in 1955. 

He mentions the increase of corpora- 
tion profits and adjusted inventories 
from $17.2 billion to $40 billion. 

And most important is the growth in 
total national income, from $179.5 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $324 billion in 1955. 

Mr. Lindsay draws the commonsense 
conclusion that with the rise in salaries 
and purchases, “it is not surprising that 
the cost of government would tend to rise 
with the increase in national income.” 

He draws another conclusion about 
which I hope he is partly in error—that 
when his readers read about the great 
budget battle, they should realize that 
neither they nor the Congressmen who 
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are making what they think is a states- 
manlike correction of the President's 
budget estimate, have the slightest idea 
of what they are talking about. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer Mr. Lindsay's analy- 
sis for the RECORD: 

We Know Nor WHEREOF WE SPEAK 


(By Edward Lindsay) = 


Much has been sald about the United 
States budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, now before Congress. 

President Eisenhower proposed a budget of 
$71.8 billion, The Democrats and disaffected 
Republicans in Congress, with some aid and 
comfort from members of the President's 
Cabinet, have been making a big thing of 
“cutting the budget.” f 

In trying to get this controversy into 
focus, I have been looking at the 1957 World 
Almanac. The fabulous postwar years, 
which began in 1946, seem to me to be a 
reasonable base against which to consider 
figures that are now in the news. 

I looked at the United States receipts and 
expenditures, which follow this pattern: 


[n billions] 


Year 


Receipts | Expendi- 
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Since Congress doesn't actually spend the 
money, but appropriates it to departments 
and bureaus, I turned to a table on appro- 
priations by the Federal Government. 

Appropriations—in billions of dollars—fol- 
low this pattern in postwar years: 1946, 76.5; 
1947, 40.8; 1948, 41.1; 1949, 48.2; 1950, 52.8; 
1951, 67.9; 1952, 127.7; 1953, 94.9; 1954, 74.7; 
1955, 64.3. 

Now that we see the appropriations figures, 
we have some questions about the relation- 
ship between the appropriations and the ex- 
penditures. 

Look back at the year 1952, when $127.7 
billion was appropriated. In 1952 the Gov- 
ernment spent $65.5 billion, and the follow- 
ing year $74.2 billion. It seems likely that 
there is money in pipelines that is not very 
well accounted for. 

When we see the rise in the cost of Federal 
Government, we ought to relate this in some 
way to what is happening to the United 
States economy as a whole. 

It is unlikely that the cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment would go down when the cost of 
everything else is going up. This is not to 
say that the Federal expenditures are right 
or wrong. 2 

I picked out, in another table, a few of the 
items that go to make up the total of na- 
tional income. 

Under the columns below I have tried to 
show three figures, as the critical ones, which 
illustrate the explosive nature of United 
States economy since the war. > 

In the first column, by years, is compensa- 
tion of employed persons, This is both pri- 
vate and military. 

The second item I have chosen is corporate 
profits and an adjusted inventory valuation, 
‘The third figure is the total national income. 
All figures are in billions of dollars, 
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Since the cost of Federal Government in- 
cludes salaries and purchases, it is not sur- 
prising that the cost of government would 
tend to rise with the increase in the total 
national income, 

I realize that none of these figures tend to 
prove anything, and this is the point I hope 
to make. 

The Federal Government keeps books on a 
cash basis, ignoring in its so-called budget 
any prior commitments to make expenditures 
and any prior appropriations not yet ex- 
pended. 

When you read the news of the great 
budget battle in Washington, I think you 
should bear in mind that neither you nor the 
Congressmen who are making what they 
think is a statesmanlike correction of the 
President's budget estimate have the slightest 
idea of what they are talking about. 


Why I Choose To Locate in South Carolina 
or the Southeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an essay 
entitled “Why I Choose To Locate in 
South Carolina or the Southeast,” which 
was prepared by a student at Clemson 
College, South Carolina. 

I hope that every Member of Con- 
gress will take time from his or her b 
schedule to read this essay. s 

The essay foHows: 

Way I CHOOSE To Locate IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
OR THE SOUTHEAST 
(By William G. Johnson, Jr.) 

The industrial heart of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is located between the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. The pulse beat of this 
heart, South Carolina, lies between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Mason-Dixon line. This 
new frontier, this dynamic changing South 
and its people are providing this heart with 
new lifeblood. In recent years there has 
been an amazing transition in this pulse 
beat of our Nation. The era of cotton and 
vast plantations, mint juleps and magnolias 
in the moonlight, wealth for a privileged 
few and toil for many has died a long-de- 
served death. The Southeast is still a great 
agricultural region, but a new giant has 
become a partner of agriculture. This giant 
is the titanic industrial growth of the en- 
tire Southeast. Any red-blooded American 
who ever dreamed of being a pioneer will not 
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need to choose to make his career in the 
Southeast. This new frontier will decide his 
destiny for him. 

What brought about this new frontier that 
provides such a tremendous challenge to the 
college graduate in the Southeast? The last 
rumbles of the chaos created by the Civil War 
and the old traditions and mores are heard 
only in the far distance. A new, much loud- 
er rumble created by an awakening Amazon, 
the new South, is vibrating throughout 
every corner of the Southeast. Where did 
their great and gracious lady obtain her 
strength to create this industrial earthquake? 
Industry has become aware that her fayor- 
able climate and tremendous natural re- 
sources are assets of remarkable worth. The 
last asset, the worker, is the most important 
of the three, although people in other parts 
of our country are reluctant to acknowledge 
this fact. A mild climate prevails through- 
out the Southeast. The temperature for the 
four seasons does not have the wide range 
found in other sections of the country. The 
climate is suitable for production every 
month of the year. Plants do not have to 
shut down because of 10-foot snowdrifts or 
100-degree-plus temperatures. Most manu- 
facturing firms need large amounts of elec- 
tricity and water. The Southeast has the 
best distributed and largest amount of these 
resources in the country. There are people 
who contend that favorable tax laws and low- 
er wages have caused industry to move to the 
South. This contention is untrue, but it 
does make the last and perhaps the greatest 
factor seem less important to people in other 
sections of the country. This factor is the 
homegrown worker, The South is enjoying 
a competitive advantage, not because of low 
wages, but because of the high productivity 
of the worker. Why are these workers more 
productive? Most of the workers were born 
in rural areas where self-reliance and re- 
sourcefulness were an inherent part of their 
education. Industry has discovered that a 
man with an independent mind who accepts 
guidance from a much higher authority than 
a union official will become the most pro- 
ductive worker in the world if he is treated 
with fairness and respect. These workers 
believe in an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay, and they know that an honest 
day's work will reap its own reward. The 
new South has not changed the worker's way 
of life very much at the present time. He 
still eats his beans and collard greens cooked 
with a piece of salt pork, but now very often 
that side meat has a good wide streak of lean 
in it. Industrial growth has not caused the 
South to lose its charm, but a new economic 
status is quite evident. 7 

I shall remain in the beloved land of my 
birth because I want to advance with it cul- 
turally, socially, and economically. Al- 
though its legend will live forever, the old 
way of life is gasping its dying breath. A 
new form of liberalism and political freedom 
is arising with the economic growth. An 
improvement in living standards, the trend 
toward a two-party system, and a better 
balance between agriculture and industry 
make it a healthy, wholesome place to live. 

Why does this area provide the college 
graduate with such glowing opportunities for 
success? The leisurely pace of jasmine- 
scented days and the Dixie-colonel-type 
businessman are gone. They have been re- 
placed with dynamic business enterprises 
managed by young executives whose college 
training in industrial development, research, 
and management prepared them for these 
positions. This new-type executive knows 
that his company must produce a quality 
product at a competitive price. He knows 
that large amounts of capital must be spent 
to provide research on new ideas for better 
methods, machinery, and product. He ad- 
yocates a sound personnel policy because he 
knows the production of the firm is directly 
proportional to the satisfaction of its work- 
ers. This new-type executive has become 
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the guiding light of this new industrial 
frontier. The future of this industrial 
boom rests on his ability and training. The 
southeastern colleges are giving the necessary 
training to many young men. Unless they 
are blind, they cannot fail to see that their 
future awaits them in this same region. 

There is an acute shortage of the new-type 
executive throughout the southeast, and this 
shortage creates a challenge for me that I 
accept wholeheartedly. I have received the 
necessary background at Clemson to qualify 
as a candidate for one of these positions, and 
I know how well I meet this challenge from 
this point on will be determined by the con- 
tributions I make to this new way of life. 
I can apply the training I have received, con- 
tribute all my abilities and resourcefulness, 
and direct all my energy toward the prede- 
termined goal, which is the establishment 
of the South as the greatest agricultural and 
industrial region in the world. I will not 
have to adjust to the southern way of life. 
Iam a part of both the old and new. I shall 
remain here on this new frontier, this new 
melting pot, this new gold coast, and fulfill 
my boyhood dream of becoming a pioneer, 
Horace Greeley made a phrase famous, but 
the direction needs to be changed. 


Address of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman at the Commencement Exer- 
cises of Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 4, 1957, Providence College, of 
Providence, R. I., held its 39th annual 
commencement. Presiding at the com- 
mencement exercises was the Very Rev- 
erend Robert J. Slavin, O. P., S. T. D., 
president of Providence College. Many 
distinguished persons in both religious 
and governmental life—Federal, State, 
and city—attended the commencement 
exercises. 

The recipients of honorary degrees 
conferred upon them this year were His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York; Dr. John Ste- 
phen Burke, chairman of the board, B. 
Altman Co.; and Dr. Frank Marion Fol- 
som, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board, page Corporation 
of America. 

The Sorensen address was given 
by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York; an 
eloquent and effective address appro- 
priate for the occasion and for this pe- 
riod of the world’s history. In his ad- 
dress to the members of the graduating 
class, Cardinal Spellman, in part, said: 

It is my fervent prayer that all of you, 
graduates of Providence, may through God's 
grace, become apostles of truth and charity, 
for these are the virtues which must pre- 
dominate in the souls of men if they aspire 
to be worthy of their treasured twin-herit- 
age of Catholic faith and American citizen- 
ship. 


These stirring words of Cardinal 


Spellman could be taken into the minds 
of all of our people, particularly in con- 
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nection with becoming “apostles of truth 
and charity.” 

The message of Cardinal Spellman. 
stressing “faith of God and love of 
country” is not only the message of hope 
and confidence for all persons, if they 
would only heed it, but the road to suc- 
cess, particularly in the trying period 
of the world’s history that we are under- 
going. For as Cardinal Spellman again 
said in his great address: 


This wondrous Nation of ours is a rell- 
gious nation, her strongest armor against 
her atheistic foes is godliness; her strong- 
est weapon faith. 

It is with pleasure that I include the 
address made by Cardinal Spellman in 
my extension of remarks, an address that 
should be read by all persons possible: 

Gratefully do I acknowledge the honor that 
is mine today as I become an alumnus of 
Providence College) As brother alumni we 
share not only pride in our living faith, but 
also pride in living our loyalty to the law 
of this great and blessed land. It is my 
fervent prayer that all of you, graduates of 
Providence, may through God's grace, become 
apostles of truth and charity, for these are 
the virtues which must predominate in the 
souls of men if they would aspire to be 
worthy of their treasured twin-heritage of 
Catholic faith and American_citizenship. 

This memorable day marks for you the ful- 
fillment and the realization of your dreams, 
for the goal you envisioned 4 years ago has 
now been attained. This is the day, long 
awaited, when you become alumni of Provi- 
dence College, loving sons of your alma mater, 
which, throughout her hallowed history, has 
nurtured many devout and devoted sons 
upon whom God has bestowed the graces of 
goodness and intelligence. 

A tinge of regret shadows this joyful oc- 
casion, however, for you are about to bid 
farewell to Providence, and farewells are 
rarely joyous. You are about to leave your 
college home endeared to you with its pleas- 
ant, familiar surroundings. There will be 
times when you may wish that you could 
come back to Providence, back to your 
friends, your classmates and professors, with 
whom you shared heartaches and headaches, 
happiness and gaiety—friends whom you may 
never see again, or at best, only occasionally. 
Actually, in leaving this ordered and orderly 
way of life, you are exchanging your sheltered 
security for freedom, a freedom, however, 
which imposes upon you at once a respon- 
sibility and a challenge, as you face the fu- 
ture weighted with daily complex problems 
involving not only your own personal life, 
but your immediate family life, your com- 
munity life and the life of your beloved 
America. 

This wondrous Nation of ours is a re- 
ligious Nation, her strongest armor against 
her atheistic foes is godliness; her strongest 
weapon faith. Therefore do I pray you 
friends and fellow-alumni, cherish and live 
your faith, seeking devoutly to spend your- 
selves for God, your country and your neigh- 
bor. Only thus will you prepare within your 
own souls a fertile field in which the seeds of 
faith can take firm root and grow, because, 
unlike many Soviet-dominated lands, Amer- 
ica’s freedoms guarantee each of her citizens 
the priceless right fearlessly to follow the 
faith of his choice. For in this land liberty. 
was born; in this land freedom to exercise 
God-given rights was won; in this land en- 
terprise and labor have prospered; in this 
land hunted minorities have found haven 
and homes. 

But constantly we must be aware that the 
forces opposing these treasured liberties of 
our great and gloridus Nation are strong and 
relentless. The evil spirit prevailing today 
expresses its power and purpose in two vio- 
lent, godless ways, evil thinking and eyil 
living. Against this evil spirit, logic avails 
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Nothing, for it confounds falsehood with the 
truth. Against it virtue avails nothing, for 
the credo of the godless is that unbridled 
living alone makes life worthwhile. Like a 
Cancerous growth this malignant spirit of 
evil thinking and evil living corrodes the 
body and corrupts the soul of a nation, ob- 
Scuring its power to see truth, weakening 
its power to live truth. And when a nation 

mes blinded in mind and hardened of 
heart, it becomes a target for tyranny and 
its ultimate end is enslavement. 

Your training here at Providence College 

prepared you to meet this challenge of 
good and godly living by nourishing and 
Strengthening your Christian ideals, culti- 
Vating your powers of understanding and 
deepening your love of truth. As I gave 
t for the privilege of participating in 
this memorable occasion, I offer especial 
gratitude to God for this citadel of learning 
Whose very motto is truth and which, over 
the years, has taught so many of our young 
Americans to know truth and to live truth 
&s they pursue their varied occupations and 
Professions. 

During the past 40 years a deep and abid- 
ing love of God has been implanted and 
nurtured within this sanctuary of faith and 

ng. Who can estimate the graces that 
have been poured forth upon the faculty 
and students of this college and the bless- 

that they in turn pass on to others? 

can calculate the forces for good that 
have been stimulated in this land because 
ot the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
souls of the men of this college, souls where- 
in the gift of faith was tenderly fostered? 

precious gift of faith is the corner- 
Stone of Catholic education from the kin- 
dergarten to the graduate school; it orien- 
tates the personalities of our youth toward 
God, their Creator; it enables youth to 
recognize in their parents an authority dele- 
Gated to them by God and acts as a leaven 
in society, producing harmony and order 
in the community. 

Your years of education under Catholic 
&uspices have been truly a privilege, and I 
4m sure that you who have received it have 

appreciated and enjoyed it. But I pray 
you to remember that this is not an exempt 
Privilege; it is a privilege freighted with tre- 
Mendous responsibilities, for yours is the 
Sacred duty to be fearlessly steadfast in 
your love of God and the practice of your 
faith; courageously loyal to your beloved 
Country; devoted to your families; honorable 
in your cherished friendships; charitable and 
respectful in ali your relationships, and deci- 
cated to your destined work. 

Providence College has accomplished much 
good during its lifetime and I know that 
under God's divine protection her contri- 
bution and her reputation will increase with 
the years. Your alma mater will lead an 
ever greater number of students to a deeper 
reverence for God and God's design for man- 
kind; it will direct the careers of young men 
along the paths of righteousness and justice 
and instill in the hearts of its students a 
Patriotic devotion to our free and blessed 
Nation, teaching them that no sacrifice, not 
even life itself, is too great a price to pay for 
the security of our country’s sacred liberties. 
In the challenging and crucial years that 
are ahead of us, Providence College will send 
Torth from these halls of learning many more 
of America's sons dedicated to study and 
research, men proud to be Americans, men 
Whose hearts are consecrated to their Cre- 
ator and this glorious country which God 
has chosen to be the vessel of His justice, 
the instrument of His wisdom, the medium 
of His mercy. 

On this commencement day I pray God‘s 
blessing upon you, sons of Providence Col- 
lege and implore you, stay close to Christ, 
Making your hearts His shrine, your bodies 
His temple, your minds His mirror, your 
souls His abode, for only those whose hearts 
are pure and powerful with faith are en- 
dowed with the supernatural strength and 
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the unchallengeable loyalty to protect the 
precious liberties of our own mighty land, 
and help achieve freedom and peace for all 
this troubled world. 


Statement of New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee on Two-Price Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement on two-price cotton, 
which has been submitted to the New 
England congressional delegation by Mr. 
Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the 
New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee: 

THe New ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ 

TEXTILE COMMITTEE, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 5, 1957. 
To: The New England congressional dele- 
gation. 
From: Seymour E. Harris, chairman, New 

England Governors’ Textile Committee. 

Subject: Two-price cotton, 
THE PROBLEM 


At our recent meeting with the New Eng- 
land congressional delegation, the Gover- 
nors’ committee suggested that something 
should be done about two-price cotton. 
Co McInrme in turn proposed 
that we make some concrete proposals for 
the guidance of the congressional delega- 
tion. 

The injustice done by two-price cotton is 
that the American Government sells cot- 
ton abroad at prices substantially below 
those sold at home. Hence competitors 
abroad are able to obtain an advantage in 
foreign markets and in our markets at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. In any 
event, world prices for non-American cot- 
ton will probably be lower than the sup- 
ported American price. 

The Government recently has allowed sim- 
ilar concessions to be made to American 
purchasers of cotton to be exported in the 
form of textiles. But no protection has 
been made for cotton exported at prices 
below the support level and then imported 
into this country as textiles or apparel. 

The current practice amounts to a sub- 
sidy to foreign producers (the reverse of a 
tariff) who are thus encouraged to pene- 
trate our markets. The price of cotton 
amounts to about one-half the finished 
price of textiles in the United States. But 
with foreign low-wage producers cotton 
amounts to an even larger percentage of 
price and consequently a greater advan- 
tage. The concession in cotton price to for- 
eign purchasers is of the order of 25 percent— 
30 percent, or at least 15 percent in the 
price of the finished textile. In countries 
with very low wages, the differential might 
well be 25 percent of total costs. The wage 
differential is even greater, and in addition. 

Fhe continued high price of cotton for 
which the Government is largely responsible 
has also contributed to the substitution of 
man-made fibers, to the detriment of cotton 
producers and the New England economy. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


What can be done to correct this situ- 
ation? - . 
(a) One price: An obvious solution would 
be to sell cotton to American producers at the 
same price as it is sold to foreigners, namely, 


the world cotton price. This would at least 
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have the advantage of giving the consumer 
the advantage of the great rise of productiv- 
ity in cotton growing. New legislation will 
be required, for the Government at present 
is not allowed to sell cotton on domestic 
markets at prices below support levels. 

(b) Compensating tariff: Another sug- 
gested method is to impose an additional 
tariff on cotton goods and apparel imported 
into the United States which will compensate 
for the difference in price which American 
mills must pay for cotton and that which 
foreign mills pay, Exported American cot- 
ton is sold at the world price for cotton, and 
consequently it can be assumed that all cot- 
ton textiles and apparel coming into the 
United States will be made with cotton 
bought at cheaper prices. 

The sale of 9 million bales in export 
markets in 15 months at world competitive 
prices and the low level of sales in preceding 
years, despite sales for domestic currency and 
grant-financed exports, reflects the disad- 
vantage suffered by American producers in 
recent years. The large sales under a two- 
price system have merely clarified a price dis- 
advantage suffered by American producers of 
textiles in the purchase of cotton which has 
prevailed for a long time. 

A PROPOSED SOLUTION: ONE PRICE, THE 
MARKET PRICE 

Of the two solutions we prefer the one- 
price approach. 

The decline of the consumption of cotton 
In this country is partially, at least, the result 
of the high-price policies of the Government. 

The cotton textile mills have been forced, 
as a result of the cotton farm programs, to 
include in the price of the cloth much of the 
cost of the farm program. This has seriously 
hurt their competitive position and the total 
market for their fabrics. It is generally be- 
lieved that much of the growth of the syn- 
thetic textile industry, as well as the popu- 
larity of many paper substitutes, is due to 
the relatively high price of cotton caused by 
farm programs, 

It is therefore in the interests of the cot- 
ton textile mills as well as the farmers to 
lower the price of cotton in order to increase 
consumption of cotton and cotton textiles 
and improve their relative competitive posi- 
tion. It has already been found necessary 
to lower the price of cotton in order to re- 
store the export market which was lost, and 
to discourage the great expansion of cotton 
plantings in foreign countries which was 
stimulated by the high-price umbrella which 
the United States has held over cotton. 

From a textile mill point of view, the price 
of cotton should be determined by free 
market forces so that the American mills 
can buy at world prices, and so that the 
farmer can profit from greater consumption 
and increased exports. With greater acreage, 
his total earnings would also be greater. 

We are not taking a position against the 
price-support policies of the Government, 
We realize that a serious problem of adjust- 
ment exists, particularly for the smali cotton 
farmer, and that a completely free market 
for cotton, suddenly created, would bring 
hardships which should be avoided by a more 
temperate long-range program. 

Various suggestions have been made for 
handling this matter, which include either 
adjustment payments or a combination of 
adjustment payments (direct subsidy), and 
increased acreage allotments. From the tex- 
tile point of view there may not be too much 
difference, although, generally speaking, the 
textile mills would prefer increased acreage. 

It is essential to remember, however, that 
the adjustment payments or subsidy to the 
farmer must not be loaded on to the price 
of cotton or on to the textile manufacturers 
by way of a processing tax or other device. 
This would be self-defeating, and would 
cause great damage to our textile mills, The 
farm program should not be a tax or other 
cost added on to textiles. 
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IN SUMMARY 


In short, the maintenance of the position 
of the cotton farmer requires lower, not 
higher prices; and if the cotton farmer has 
to be helped, it would be better to increase 
output and to allow the rising productivity 
to be refiected in declining prices, the farmer 
to be compensated in part by subsidies and 
in part by increased acreage and larger 
markets, which in turn would increase his 
income. y 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


Other proposals 


In this connection, a proposal of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Producers Associates is of some 
interest. They suggest a long-range program 
which would include acreage allotments, a 
single but competitive price for cotton at 
home and abroad, and a payment to the cot- 
ton producer of the difference between ayer- 
age spot market price or loan price, which- 
ever is higher, and a support level at a stated 
percent of parity. The farmer would receive 
an adjustment payment only on the domestic 
allotment of his acreage. His export allot- 
ment would increase his income but no ad- 
justment payments would be made. For a 
farmer planting his entire allotment, the 
payment would be the support price (say, 
34 cents)—the spot market price (say, 28.5 
cents) or 5.5 multiplied by domestic allot- 
ment divided by total allotment, that is, by 
(say, 0.643) or 3.54 cents. The cotton buyer 
would be reimbursed for the extra 3.54 cents 

d. 
Penis particular proposal has some merit, 
though it proposes a loan rate of 75 percent 
of parity and production payments to farm- 
ers of the difference between 75 percent of 
parity or market price and 90 percent of 
parity—corrected for a fraction given by 
domestic allotment divided by total allot- 
ment. 

A variant of this proposal was embodied 
in H. R. 877. Payments would be made on 
both domestic and foreign sales, The As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture (April 9, 
1957) estimated the cost of this program at 
approximately $240 million, and additional 
payments might be required to assure an 
export market. 

The Atlantic Cotton Association (House 
Agricultural Committee hearings, April 9, 
1957) endorsed H. R. 877 but would support 
cotton at 65 percent of parity (not 75 as pro- 
` posed under H. R. 877), thus assuring move- 
ment of cotton into consumption instead of 
Government inventories. On the assump- 
tion of a fair price for the farmer of 80 per- 
cent of parity (33 cents per pound), then 
the association estimates costs at $300 mil- 
lion for 1958-59. In contrast, the current 
program would cost $500 million plus costs 
of administering the loan and soil bank and 
later losses on cotton sold by the CCC. 


Problems raised by current policies 
1, Cotton loses ground vis-a-vis rayon: 


Pounds per capita consumption 


2. Prices and productivity: 


Yield per [Price received 


acre (1910-14-10 
(pounds) 
— — 228 4 
1 ESAN NR 877.4 
SA EE. 65 


(In 1946, 18.1 million acres yielded 8.64 
million bales; in 1956, 16.9 million acres 
yielded 13.254 million bales.) Output per 
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unit of input, 1955 versus 1947-49, equals 
plus 27 percent; but prices received equal 
minus 1 percent. 

The price of cotton does not reflect the 
gains of productivity, though in view of the 
general inflationary conditions the price is 
not greatly out of line. But a much lower 
price and a more competitive position for 
cotton would have been had if acreage had 
not been cut severely. 

3. Markets: High-price cotton means 
losses of competitive power for cotton pro- 
ducers and also for American textile and 
apparel manufacturers. 

Despite the large increase of world mar- 
kets, United States exports of cotton were 
approximately 40 percent of the exports of 
the 1920's in the years 1953-55. In 1955, ex- 
ports had fallen to 2.209 million bales or 
only 20 percent of United States produc- 
tion—and a large part of these meager ex- 
ports was financed by the Government. 

The carryover rose from 2.2 million bales 
in 1951 to 14.4 million (estimated) in 1956. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that, in 1960, cotton consumption would de- 
cline from 63 percent (1955) of cotton and 
man-made fiber consumption to 60 percent 
with cotton at 75 percent of parity and to 
55 percent of the total with cotton at 90 
percent of parity. 

4. Current costs: For the 1956-57 season, 
exports amounted to 6.98 million bales 
through March 25, 1957. 

The losses per bale were $45, or $315 mil- 
lion, on 7 million bales. 

In addition, through March 1957, the Gov- 
ernment had spent $153 million under the 
soil-bank program. 

Finally, the Government made available 
$458 million for loans, gifts, and sales in for- 
eign currency. (This may not all be used 
in 1956-57.) 

The total of these items is $926 million, 
Obviously a support program for cotton cost- 
ing close to $1 billion in a year cannot be 
continued, 

Even assuming that part of the loans will 
be paid and all of the $458 million will not 
be used in 1956-57, the costs are staggering. 
What is more, even the 25 cents competitive 
price, which presumably would make possi- 
ble sales of 7 or so million bales abroad, is 
premised on the assumption that rayon pro- 
ducers would not meet this competition. 
Actually, the large expansion of rayon facili- 
ties points to a determination to meet the 
new competition. 

(Material based on Economie Report of 
the President, January 1955; U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture: (1) 1957 Agri- 
cultural Outlook Charts, (2) Foreign Agri- 
cultural Trade of the United States for Fis- 
cal Year 1955-56 (January 1957), and (3) 
Competitive Position of United States Farm 
Products Abroad, 1957; Long-Range Program 
for Cotton by American Cotton Producers 
Association, May 20, 1957; American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Alternative Programs for 
Cotton, April 1957; Hearings on H. R. 877 
before House Agriculture Committee, April 
1957; Senate Document No. 12, Report on 
Various Methods of Supporting the Price of 
Cotton, January 1957 (by Department of 
Agriculture) .) 


Hon. Robert Crosser 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just learned, with deep regret, of 
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the death of my late, great friend, Robert 
Crosser, longtime Member of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Bob Crosser devoted most of his adult 
life to a public service, which was long 
and fruitful. 

In addition to his long and effective 
service in the House of Representatives, 
he served with honor and distinction as 
a member of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention which, in large part, rewrote 
and gave the State of Ohio a modern and 
model constitution. 

He was a fighter for freedom with a 
Scotsman’s courage, which never wa- 
vered. We, his friends, will miss him 
more than we now know. 


Ike’s Hour of Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial: 

From the London Express of May 26, 1957] 
Ixx's HOUR or TRIUMPH 
(By Robert Edwards) 


The Russians have just suffered by far 
their greatest and most dramatic defeat in 
the cold war. Their idle threats have been 
exposed. Their foolish boasts have been 
stripped bare. 

To one man must go the credit for this 
remarkable achievement, President Eisen- 
hower. 

His wartime triumphs are dwarfed by 
comparison. He has had the most star- 
tling victory of his career. He has carried 
out an act of daring that will scatter his 
critics like chaff—once they realize what 
has happened. f 

For here is the extraordinary fact. No 
one outside the inner conclaves of power 
seems to have understood the full measure 
of recent events. The victory has gone un- 
hailed. j 

ON THE EDGE 

I refer to the unprecedented challenge 
thrown out to Moscow by the sailing of the 
American 6th Fleet across the Mediterranean 
when Jordan was imperiled. ` 

Look back on this moment in history 
and all its implications. 

Jordan was on the edge of falling into 
the hands of conspirators from within. Out- 
side the Syrian alliés of the Russians were 
ready to send in their troops and swallow up 
the desert kingdom. 
iz A MENACE 

The signs pointed in one direction only. 
The Kremlin's Middle East ambitions were 
about to be fulfilled. A new and deadly 
menace to the immense Western oll reserves 
seemed inevitable. 

Then President Eisenhower walked off the 
18th tee at the Georgia golf course and gave 
the command as unconcernedly as most 
people would order a round of drinks: Sixth 
Fleet sail—call the Russian bluff. Dare 
them to pick up the gauntlet. 

No humiliation was spared the Commu- 
nists. The departure of the fleet from its 
anchorage off the south of France was as 
boldly advertised as a Hollywood epic. 
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” BIG SHOW 

Sailors, marines, and airmen were sum- 
moned from their leave billets ashore and 
from the casinos. Anyone left behind had 
to catch up by airplane. The maximum 
ostentation was employed to show that 
America meant business. 

And what happened? Did Mr. Khrushchev 
threaten New York with guided missiles, as 
he did London when Sir Anthony Eden inter- 
vened in Suez? Did he write a stern warn- 
ing to the President as he did to our Prime 
Minister? 

SILENCE 


Not at all. There was no talk of missiles, 
And not a single missive was sent to Wash- 
ington. The best that Moscow could sum- 
mon up were a few mumbling sentences in 
Pravda which had as much impact in Amer- 
ica as a feather colliding with a Centurion 


By the time the 6th Fleet had arrived off 
the coast of Lebanon, by the time the ma- 
rine contingents were landed and the anchor 
chains of the great vessels had rattled and 
roared into the sea, it was clear that for 
Russia the game was up. 

The Syrian troops had no choice but to 
Teturn to their homes. King Hussein was 
able to defeat his enemies without further 
interference from across the borders of 
Jordan. And the Kremlin leaders knew 
that their Middle Eastern adventure had 
come to an abrupt end. 

Now nation after nation is rallying to the 
American banner. For domestic political 
reasons some of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries have yet to affirm the alliance publicly, 
but in due course they will do so. Only 
Syria and Egypt remain outside in lonely 
isolation. 

Even the Israelites are under the Ameri- 
can umbrella. Their boundaries have been 
made safe for them. They can relax as long 
as. they behave themselves, “Jehovah has 
triumphed. Her people are free.” 

It is an astonishing transformation since 
the picture a few months ago when 
all the Middle East was about to crumble. 
A transformation that has come about 
simply because America was willing to risk 
taking the world to the brink of the abyss. 

Many a man of common sense and judg- 
Ment would disapprove of America taking 
such a gamble. 

ONE PATH 


Supposing, after all, it had failed? Sup- 
Posing Russia had sent in her forces on the 
Other side? Then the last world war would 
pai been fought to the finish or every one 
of us. 

But these objections are now of no con- 
Sequence. Whatever those who oppose uni- 
lateral action may say, the gamble came off, 
to the immeasurable benefit of mankind. 

Now, of course, harvest piles upon harvest. 
One path alone lies open to the Russians. 
The path of peace. They are seeking to 
reach an accommodation with the Ameri- 
cans, an accommodation that will remove 
for generations shead the fear of war. And 
they have found a willing response from the 
man responsible for their change of heart— 
Mr. Eisenhower. N 

DRASTIC 


Yesterday he called a meeting of his de- 
fense chiefs and other advisers to work out 
new disarmament proposals. He is prepar- 
ing a drastice reappraisal of policy toward 
the Russians following their acceptance of 
defeat in the Middle East. 

Only the vested interest of the merchants 
of death stands in the way. 

The American economy is sustained by 
the manufacture of ammunitions. Be sure 
the arms manufacturers will strive hard to 
preserve the atmosphere of the cold war 
rather than see their profits dwindle. 
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EDEN’S BID 

Where lies the moral for Britain in this 
triumph of American strategy? 

Sir Anthony Eden's government tried to 
carry out exactly the same operation against 
Egypt and failed. 7 

Britain ignored the United Nations and 
took tremendous punishment. America ig- 
nored the United Nations and gathered great 
benefits. 

The lesson is surely this. Successful di- 
plomacy depends upon overwhelming 
strength. 


Allies’ Policy Toward Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past week the citizens of the United 
States were dumfounded, if I may make 
it even stronger, shocked, when some of 
our stanchest allies deserted us on our 
fundamental position that Red China 
should be commercially quarantined 
from the free world. I do not need to 
remind you that we adopted this policy 
in regard to the Peiping regime because 
of China’s inhuman and barbaric treat- 
ment of Americans in China at the time 
the Communist masters assumed control. 

It was a policy of some 10 years’ dura- 
tion and our desertion by the British, 
French, Norwegians, and others of the 
free world community serves to underline 
the changing picture of America’s posi- 
tion today and what it amounted to a 
decade ago. 

At the time we adopted our no-trade 
policy, America’s position was secure as 
the financial and industrial giant on this 
planet. True, by loans, grants, and as- 
sorted forms of aid, we were able to 
maintain adherence to the China boycott 
policy. Now, it is of some concern to me 
when I consider the fact that perhaps 
we, unwittingly, have weakened ourselves 
to a point where our erstwhile stanch 
friends see fit to disregard and turn away 
from a basic American foreign policy. 

During the 10 years in which we clung 
to commercial and diplomatic ostracism 
of the Communist masters of Russian 
and Chinese millions, we sacrificed a con- 
siderable portion of our own industrial 
capacity through liberalized tariff rates 
and trade agreements, in order to bol- 
ster and maintain the dollar balances of 
foreign countries. They, our allies, in 
turn used such dollar balances to come 
into our market for the purchase of ma- 
chine tools and heavy durable equipment 
which enabled them thus to manufacture 
goods for the world market and with 
their cheap labor undersell American 
manufacturers. f 

It is my considered opinion that it will 
never be known just how much of Ameri- 
can manufacturing costs of producing 
this export material for foreign aid have 
been absorbed by the United States 
Treasury. It seems to me, however, that 
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throughout the years there has been a 
steady stream of America’s wealth that 
has flowed outward in the form of gifts, 
grants-in-aid, and highly questionable 
loans. This growing stream is a highly 
important factor in high taxes which the 
American people are made to pay. 
Meanwhile, recipients of these gifts have 
attained the point of real, and, in some 
cases, crushing competition for the 
American businessman in world markets. 

As a result of these strengthened econ- 
omies, given sinew by successive admin- 
istrations pledged and devoted to con- 
tinue foreign aid, we are turning now to 
mass production of war materials for 
export purposes, hoping that such war 
materials will eventually give us firm re- 
cruits in our fierce determination to pre- 
vent extension outward of Russia’s Iron 
Curtain. This is, of course, a highly de- 
batable policy and only time can show its 
worth. 

A second result that has come to pass 
from our prosperous friends is that they 
have assumed various postures of diplo- 
matic independence which led to last 
week’s instant case of their desertion of 
the United States on the China question. 

I do not know what the will of this 
Congress will be on GAT and OTC but 
I do know that Members of this House 
will be under increasingly heavy pres- 
sure from producers of durable goods, 
international bankers and the prophets 
of “one world” in future weeks to lower 
tariff barriers and generally to launch 
this Nation upon something approach- 
ing free trade. When that day comes 
we will see a vast importation of foreign 
goods which will undersell products 
made at home. Thus our foreign 
friends will accumulate dollars to their 
credit in our own country with which to 
pay for the export materials which we 
supply them. 

It might be timely to point out that 
while it was a great blow to have our 
friends repudiate our Chinese policy, 
there occurred another event almost 
parallel with it, which showed even bet- 
ter how anti-American blow the interna- 
tional winds. It was on Formosa that 
anti-American sentiment flared up into 
astonishing proportions, leaving even 
some of our most determined supports of 
Nationalist China here on the Hill con- 
siderably shaken and taken aback. This 
riot occurred in one place where it had 
been almost automatically assumed that 
one of our best friends resided. If such 
violent anti-American feeling could 
flame up on Formosa, what of the situa- 
tion in other countries which have been 
shored up and sustained by American 
dollars and aid? 

It seems to me that much of what we 
have sought to accomplish in the way 
of a stable and peaceful world at such 
a staggering cost during the past post- 
war period may have come to naught. 
It is true that we have saved many a 
country from being gobbled up by the 
Russian bear but it is even truer that 
gratitude among nations, as among men, 
is a fragile thing. 

I do not believe that America can 
stand totally alone in a hostile world. 
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To exist as a Nation we must have al- 
liances, but to have enduring and profit- 
able alliances we, as a senior partner, 
must be strong internally. Even now 
while we enjoy unprecedented prosperity 
there are disquieting but abundant 
signs that the time of reaping of the 
economic whirlwind may not be too far 
in the future. 

You may recall that during the week 
of May 12 the United States Treasury's 
offer of several million dollars’ worth of 
bonds was a failure. While officially it 
was said that the low-interest yield was 
largely responsible for the lack of in- 
vestors, it may be an ominous sign that 
private capital is increasingly afraid of 
Federal securities because of the stagger- 
ing size of our $270-billion national debt. 
If that be true, then it means that public 
confidence in the fiscal policies of the 
United States Government has been 
severely shaken, and a shaken con- 
fidence in Government means a diminu- 
tion of confidence in our economy and 
the political machinery of the Republic. 

I think it is time for some stocktaking 
upon the part of those entrusted with 
making national policy. I, for one, be- 
lieve that the entire question of foreign 
aid should be gravely and thoroughly re- 
examined and a new assessment of its 
true worth as an instrument of foreign 
policy be arrived at. I believe, further, 
that some consistency should be restored 
to the operation of the Federal estab- 
lishment. By this I would strike a blow 
for the taxpayers by ruthlessly eliminat- 
ing waste and extravagance to the dou- 
ble purpose that we might effect tax re- 
ductions and apply some of our savings 
to a reduction of our overwhelming na- 
tional debt which hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over the heads of us all. 

With a strengthened economy and our 
domestic economic household put in 
order, America need have no fears for 
the future; our labor and industry, pos- 
sessing confidence in our way of life, can 


easily produce for the world market so. 


efficiently and cheaply that we can hold 
our own in any competitive situation. 
However, labor and industry, debilitated 
by the knowledge their taxes are being 
used to subsidize their competitors to the 
point where American goods can be un- 
dersold and shut out, have lost half the 
battle before it starts. 

There is still time for us to redeem 
much of our past folly. It is not too late 


to restore the United States to its domi-. 


nant position of world leadership which 
it had enjoyed immediately following 
World War II. But to redeem our past 
errors we in this 85th Congress must 
show the way. We have been amply 
warned by international events since the 
first of this year that perhaps, after all, 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise 
and continually deluding ourselves that 
all is right with the world. I hope the 
time has come when we can see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The letters are 
large enough for all to see. 
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Message of President Chiang Kai-shek fo 
the Chinese People on the Taiwan 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the press 
has carried brief excerpts from the 
broadcast delivered to the Chinese peo- 
ple, June 1, 1957, by President Chiang 
Kai-shek of the Republic of China, on 
the recent attack in Taiwan on the 
American Embassy and the American 
flag; an attack which President Chiang 
frankly states brought dishonor to the 
nation. 


The full text should be available to our 
people and, therefore, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include it as 
follows: 

MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT CHIANG Kal-SHEK TO 
THE NATION ON THE RIOTS IN TAIPEI ON May 
24, 1957 

(English translation of a broadcast delivered 

on June 1, 1957) 


My fellow countrymen, the unfortunate 
incident that occurred at the United States 
Embassy in Taipei on May 24 was one of the 
most shocking and most regrettable things to 
have happened to our country during the 50 
years of my participation in China's National 
Revolution. For the moment I choose not to 
dwell on its effect on our struggle against 
communism and Russian imperialism, or its 
harm to our effort in restoring authority and 
delivering our people on the mainland from 
tyranny, or its damage to the century-old 
Chinese-American friendship. What grieves 
me most is that the incident has left on our 
national prestige and dignity a stigma not 
easily removed. 

™ CAUSE FOR REMORSE 


In the first place, I cannot but admit that 
my leadership has been at fault. With a 
heavy heart, I wish to point out to my coun- 
trymen that we should all realize the serious- 
ness of the incident. We must take it both 
as a lesson and as a cause for remorse. Only 
thus can we hope to be able to repair the 
damage done to our national honor. 

I can well understand why the masses felt 
indignant at the American court-martial's 
verdict in the Reynolds case, but they should 
never have resorted to violence, All those 
who have received basic citizenship educa- 
tion should have a proper respect for law 
and order, No citizen of a modern and civil- 
ized nation should have sacked the Embassy 
of a foreign power and torn the flag repre- 
senting that power, because such acts of vio- 
lence are serious offenses before the law of 
ourland. What happened on May 24 brought 
dishonor to the nation in its relations with 
the outside world. 

At his inauguration as the Provisional 
President of the Republic of China on New 
Year’s Day, 1912, Dr. Sun Yat-sen declared 
in a statement: “Following the establish- 
ment of our government, we should fulfill 
the obligations as expected of any civilized 
nation before we can qualify for the rights 
and privileges of such a nation. We must 
do away with all misdeeds which have 
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brought disgrace to our nation during the 
Manchu dynasty and correct all antiforeign 
feelings. We must uphold peace and pro- 
mote friendship with other countries so that 
China can once again take her rightful place 
in the community of nations.” 

NATIONAL POLICY 


This was the national policy which the 
founder of the Republic of China had pro- 
claimed for our guidance. Ever since the 
northward expedition which brought about 
our national unification, our Government 
has consistently adhered to this policy. 

Let us review the recent unfortunate inci- 
dent on the basis of this policy. Dr. Sun's 
purpose in leading our people in the na- 
tional revolution was to remove the shame 
which had befallen our country as a result 
of the ignorant policy and acts of violence 
of the Manchu dynasty. The humiliating 
protocol of 1901 was the aftermath of the 
Boxer Uprising, during which frenzied mobs 
attacked foreign legations and inflicted phys- 
ical injuries on foreign diplomats and foreign 
nationals. The uprising not only greatly 
impaired our sovereignty, but also brought 
upon our nation such infamy that for many 
years China was looked upon as a barbarian 
country. a 

In plotting against their own country, the 
Chinese Communists have all along tried to 
conceal the brutality of international com- 
munism behind national sentiments. It has 
been their practice to stir up mob violence 
to destroy friendly relations between China 
and the various foreign powers. Their pur- 
pose Is to isolate our nation and to pave the 
way for the enslavement of our people by 
the Russian imperialists. This Communist 
tactic has been applied not only to China, 
but also to other countries. This is the les- 
son taught us by modern history. Let us 
all take it to heart. 

COMMUNIST MACHINATIONS 


I will now cite for you three historical 
instances that I have personally experienced. 
The first of them happened in 1924. In his 
first speech at the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy, Michael Borodin, representative of So- 
viet Russia, told the cadets that Chinese 
mobs in storming foreign legations and kill- 
ing foreign diplomats during the Boxer up- 
rising became the forerunners of China's na- 
tional revolution. He must have known that 
as a result of that uprising the Chinese 
people came to be branded as barbarians, 
China's international position sank to a 
new depth overnight and the Chinese peo- 
ple were subjected to prolonged derogation 
after the protocol of 1901. Yet Borodin 
openly lauded the Boxer uprising. It is no 
accident that today the Chinese Commu- 
nists are publishing books on the uprising, 
unashamedly confessing that they are the 
successors to the Boxers. 

The second instance occurred in 1926 when 
I was leading our armed forces in the North- 
ward expedition. In public proclamations 
as well as in orders to the troops, I called 
on all those concerned to do their utmost 
to protect all foreign government organs as 
well as foreign lives and property. I was 
terribly shocked when Lin Tsu-han, a Com- 
munist, instigated some units of the Sixth 
Army to attack British and American con- 
sulates, to tear up foreign flags, to sack mis- 
sionary schools, and to harm foreign na- 
tionals in Nanking. This happened shortly 
after our troops had entered the city and 
before they had had time to reestablish law 
and order in general. This was known as the 
Nanking incident. The Communists’ inten- 
tion was to provoke a clash between the 
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National Government and the foreign powers 
Concerned. Fortunately, this plot on the 
Part of the international Communists was 
discovered in time and an amicable settle- 
Ment was found before the incident assumed 
More serious proportions. 

The third instance known as the Anping 
Incident took place in 1946. After the 
American troops had helped us accept the 
Surrender of Japanese forces in North China, 

ese Communists fired on American 
troops at Anping along the Peiping-Liaoning 

way. ‘Their purpose was to force the 
American troops to leave and to sabotage 
Chinese-American cooperation. Soon after- 
Ward, the situation in North China began 
to worsen. The Chinese Communists finally 
Succeeded in isolating not only China but 
also Asia, thereby precipitating a greater 
Crisis in the Pacific. These are all unforget- 
table facts. 


COMMUNIST DESIGNS ON TAIWAN 


As a result of the concerted efforts of our 
Armed Forces and civilians during the past 
7 years, our fight against communism and 

‘ussian imperialism, as carried on from our 
base on Taiwan, has become inseparably in- 
terwoven with the fate of Asla and the se- 
Curity of the Pacific region as a whole. 
Whether the Russian imperialists will be 
able to dominate the whole of Asia depends 
on how successfully we defend this strong 
anti-Communist bastion of ours. In other 
Words, it will be decided by whether they 
can dispose of the so-called Taiwan problem 
On their own terms, Otherwise, the Com- 
Munist Iron Curtain will sooner or later be 
destroyed by the crusading flames of China's 
National Revolution. In that event, not 
Only our own people on the mainiand will be 
delivered from Communist tyranny, but the 
People in other parts of Asia will also once 
again see the light of dawn. This is the last 
and only problem which still confronts the 
Russian imperialists in their scheme of ag- 
gression in Asia, Today they are directing 
their Chinese puppets to sow seeds of sus- 
Picion by treachérous propaganda, by threats 
as well as by cajolery with this very objective 
in view, namely, the disposal of this prob- 
lem. If this scheme of the Russian imperial- 
ists should become successful, then not only 
Our people on the mainiand will remain in- 
definitely in the clutches of the Devil, but 
Our very safety here will be seriously 
threatened. 

Todny the world is divided between the 
aggressors and the antiaggressors. In our 
Struggle against communism, there can be 
no compromise between the patriots and the 
traitors. We must know what is right and 
What is wrong. We must distinguish friends 
from foes, Mao Tse-tung and his gang are 
Approaching their collapse and our oppor- 
tunity of restoring national authority on 
the mainland is not far off, The only hope 
of the Chinese Communists to save them- 

-selves is to open a new battlefield for psycho- 
logical warfare right here in the center of 
Our fortress by instigating mob violence and 
Propagating anti-American movements. 
Our people should have lost sight of the 
enemy's scheme, felt incensed over a court 
Case, forgotten the goal of our national en- 
deavors, mistaken friends for foes, and even 
Bone so far as to ignore our own national 
interests, I do not believe that this could 
Possibly have been the real intention of our 
Patriotic citizens. Today I must make it 
Clear again to our people that in carrying out 
Our national policy against communism and 
Russian we must stand on the 
Same side with the United States, which is 
the leader of the democratic nations, and that 
we cannot permit any opposition to this 
Policy from within or without. 
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SINO-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


Our people must also understand that the 
United States not only is on our side now, 
but has had a long history of friendship 
with us. She is the only one among the 
foreign powers who has never conceived any 
aggressive designs on our territory. In fact, 
both before and after the protocol of 1901, 
she forestalled all attempts at China's dis- 
memberment. This is something we should 
never forget. 

But even among friends, unpleasant 
things could happen. The proper attitude 
we should have is one of mutual under- 
standing. We hope our friends will under- 
stand us, but it is for us first to understand 
them. Our conduct in human relations 
should be guided by the confusian principles 
of loyalty and reciprocity, which exhort us 
“to do the utmost within” and “to extend 
from ourselves to others.“ If we should 
let our emotions of the moment run away 
without restraint, then regardless of the 
motive, however patriotic it may be, and 
regardless of the justification, the result is 
the same in that it will harm our national 
cause and inadvertently condemn our people 
on the mainland to continued suffering. 


In the recent unfortunate incident, those 
whose duty it was to maintain law and order 
T’ai-pei failed to adopt proper precaution- 
ary measures at the outset. In the course 
of the incident, they failed to take resolute 
steps to cope with the steadily worsening 
situation. They were still indecisive as to 
what to do even after a peaceful demonstra- 
tion had turned into a mob violence. As a 
result, the disturbances got out of control. 
This was most deplorable indeed. The Goy- 
ernment has ordered the dismissal of the 
security chiefs concerned as a disciplinary 
measure. Henceforth, Government organs 
will be held strictly accountable for carry- 
ing out our national policy, protecting the 
lives and property of both our own people 
and of foreign nationals and maintaining 
law and order in any circumstances. No 
failings shall be condoned. Those arrested 
on the scene of the riots shall be dealt with 
in accordance with law. 


NEED OF ENLIGHTENED CITIZENRY 


After this incident, both the Government 
and the people should take the painful 
lesson to heart. Especially in the field of ed- 
ucation, attention should be paid to the 
matter of inculcating in the minds of the 
people at large knowledge of world affairs 
and concepts of modern citizenship. Rele- 
vant material should be added in textbooks 
on civics for in all schools. We should 
understand that modern nations are made 
of people with modern knowledge and train- 
ing and that an enlightened citizenry is 
the foundation of a nation. 

My fellow countrymen: At this crucial 
moment when our national interests and 
honor are at stake, I earnestly hope that all 
teachers and parents will tell their students 
and children that they must learn to be- 
have like citizens of a modern nation. 
Henceforth, there should be a spirit of 
respect and friendliness not only toward 
American nationals but toward all other 
foreign nationals who reside in our country, 
Only thus can the Republic of China fulfill 
its duties and at the same time enjoy the 
rights and privileges of a civilized nation. 
This is why we must maintain our national 
standing and promote international coop- 
eration and mutual help. Only thus can 
our nation look forward to a brighter future 
and our 60 years of national revolution be 
expected to bear fruit. Only thus can we 
insure success in our fight against com- 
munism and Russian imperialism. 
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Reds Appear To Be Losing Italy's Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with great interest and profound 
pleasure the fact that the Communists 
appear to be losing ground in Italy, both 
in the labor movement and the registra- 
tions of the general public. 

As I have pointed out earlier, I think 
the greatest error made by the Commu- 
nists was in the belief that they could 
derive more than token support from a 
freedom-loving nation of a deceptive and 
false ideology, which, in fact, actually 
denies freedom of choice and independ- 
ence, 

I include in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD an article from a recent issue of the 
New Haven Register on this subject: 
Reps APPEAR To Be LOSING ITALY’S UNIONS— 

COMMUNIST Lanon Bosses MAKING Last 

STAND AT MILAN SUBURB 


Mitan.—Communist control of Italy's 
labor movement is being shattered in a series 
of crucial union elections in key plants of 
this northern industrial hub. 

Red labor bosses are making a back-to- 
the-wall stand here in the Milan suburb of 
Sesto San Giovanni, known as Italy's “Little 
Stalingrad" for its Communist strength. 

Two of their strongholds are the Marelli 
radio plant and the Falck steelworks. Elec- 
tions are due in both plants late this month. 
The outlook, based on results at the key, 
Fiat factories in Turin, is for a double- 
barreled Red setback. 

The Fiat story capsules the rise and de- 
cline of Communist domination of Italy's 
highly organized labor movement. In the 
post-liberation summer of 1945, the Com- 
munists seized physical control of the Italian 
industrial titan, locking management out of 
the plants. 

After law and order were restored, the 
Communists still managed to regain con- 
trol of Fiat labor unions. As late as 1954 
the Reds polled 33,000 votes against 13,000 
for the free unions. - 

GRIP IS BROKEN 

In 1955 the free unions, with a handsome 
assist from the United States, finally broke 
communism’s grip at Fiat, but the Reds even 
so polled 40 pereent of the ballot. 

This year, in a record voting turnout, the 
60,000 Fiat workers elected only 1 Commu- 
nist of 6 on the committee the Reds had 
bossed entirely until 2 years ago. 

The 1955 Fiat election was the turning 
point. The Communists slipped further at 


- Fiat in 1956, and labor in other major Italian 


industries, with its eye on Fiat, began a 
similar breakaway from the Red-controlled 
CGIL union. 

In 1955, it took a threat by the United 
States to cancel fat Fiat contracts for, Amer- 
ican-financed NATO aircraft to push the 
Reds out, After that the United States Em- 
bassy in Rome never had to enter the picture. 

Communism’s Fiat freezeout is a victory 
of incalculable magnitude for the western 
free-labor movement. It has eradicated 
Communist roots from possibly the world's 
most fabulous industrial concern, and, 
equally significant, it has demonstrated that, 
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with the worker In Italy as elsewhere, bread 
and butter, not ideology, still has priority. 
LARGEST OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Fiat is easily Italy's largest industrial con- 
centration. It is the free world's largest 
single arsenal outside the United States. 
Not even Krupp at the peak of World War IT 
armaments production was as fabulously 
vast as Fiat. 

Fiat's industrial virtuosity is told in the 
firm’s slogan: “Fiat on land, sea, and in the 
air.” Fiat's 18 huge plants at Turin wander 
over 24 million square yards. They spew 
out automobiles, aircraft, washing machines, 
refrigerators, diesel trains, aircraft engines, 
marine engines, machine tools, tractors, 
trucks, and buses. The corporation also 
controls Italy's photographic film produc- 
tion, has a stake in a world-famous ver- 
mouth, and owns and operates the Sestrieres- 
ski resort. 

Fiat mines supply ore from the Piedmont 
Alps to Fiat iron and steel mills. Fiat boasts 
Italy's biggest steel mills, its biggest aircraft 
plant, and is Italy's biggest automobile pro- 
ducer, It also operates the world’s biggest 
private social-welfare program of its type. 
In the mechanical trades, Fiat pays Italy’s 
highest wages. But that is only a starter. 

Every Fiat worker receives free medical 
treatment. Fiat has a convalescent hospital 
for its workers and a retirement home for 
its aged. It operates a social-insurance 
fund which is paying out to 170,000 bene- 
ficiaries. 

- The corporation operates a mammoth 

technical-training program. And it provides 
for the worker in his free time and for his 
family. There are Fiat holiday camps, so- 
cial and recreational centers, and day 
nurseries. 

When Fiat workers need housing, the firm 
will provide that, too. Fiat invested $13 
million in worker housing after the war. 

Taking stock of all this, it has apparently 
suddenly occurred to the workers that com- 
munism can give them nothing they aren't 
already getting—at Fiat. 


Reserve for the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


— OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am happy to 
include an editorial from today’s Wash- 
8 Post titled Reserve for the Soil 

When this bill was before the House a 
few weeks ago, I did feel it was largely 
misunderstood by many Members of the 
House—and especially what we were try- 
ing to accomplish by the continuation of 
the soil bank through the full 3-year 
period for which it was originally de- 
signed. 

I am happy that the other body has 
included authorization for the soil bank 
next year. 7 

This will undoubtedly come before the 
House in the next few weeks for another 
vote. At that time we will have a chance 
to explain the matter in more detail and 
I feel sure that many of those who voted 
against the continuation of the soil bank 
for next year will change their minds. 


— 
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The soil bank is a good plan and it pro- 
duces the proper incentive for reduced 
production. Unless we have reduced 
production, it is impossible for the farmer 
to get an adequate price for his produce 
in the open market place—and that is 
the purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I append in full the edi- 
torial of Friday, June 7, from the Wash- 
ington Post: 

RESERVE FOR THE Som BANK 

The budget-cutting fever on Capitol Hill 
has subsided sufficiently to enable a Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee to restore a 
spending authorization for the soil bank next 
year. The House had capriciously deleted 
this $500 million item for economy reasons, 
with apparently little thought of the im- 
pact it would have on the agricultural pro- 
gram. The Senators who voted 8 to 2 to re- 
verse that action are probably no less econ- 
omy-minded than the House, but they feel 
some responsibility for continuing the soil 
bank's incentives for reduced production 
until something better can be put in their 
place. 

It is instructive to remember that only a 
little more than a year ago Congress passed 
an omnibus farm bill providing for restora- 
tion of rigid 90-percent-of-parity price sup- 
ports for basic crops and a dual parity sys- 
tem as well as a soll bank. The President 
vetoed that extravagant measure. Likewise 
it is well to remember that only a few months 
ago the agricultural leaders of the House 
sponsored a feed-grains bill that might have 
added another billion dollars to farm bene- 
fits. After defeating this measure the House 
flew to the other extreme of trying to kill 
the soll bank. 

It is good that more sober counsel has pre- 
vailed in the first test on the Senate side. 
Nothing is to be gained by offering the farm- 
er the moon one month and snatching away 
benefits already authorized the next. The 
Senate will do well to insist on carrying the 
soil bank through 1958 or until the proposed 
new program can be worked out and enacted. 


Innocent Incitement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read an article in the National Review 
of June 8, 1957, regarding the part that 
Radio Free Europe played in the recent 
Hungarian revolt. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include this article 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

INNOCENT INCITEMENT 


The New York Times of April 29 carried 
@ dispatch from Munich reporting that 
Radio Free Europe officials there had de- 
clared that none of the changes (in the per- 
sonnel of RFE’s Hungarian desk in Munich) 
made, or in the miaking, implies a guilty 
plea to charges that the organization irre- 
sponsibly incited Hungarians to revolt. 

Three months earlier, on January 26, the 
Herald Tribune’s Bonn correspondent, Gas- 
ton Coblenz, had reported President Konrad 
Adenauer's criticism of RFE. President Ade- 
nauer had, according to Mr. Coblenz, “also 
disclosed that certain changes in personnel 
have taken place on RFE's staff as a result 
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of the handling of broadcasts during the 
Hungarian uprising.” 

In 1950's RFE’s founders declared that it 
was necessary to form RFE in order to have # 
hard-hitting instrument, not bound by re- 
strictions under which the official Voice of 
America has to broadcast to the enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

That encouragement to fight communism? 
and the creation of revolts has always been 
the purpose of RFE can easily be proved not 
only by the transcripts of its broadcasts 
but also by statements of its highest offi- 
cials, To give just one example: 

On November 25, 1951, the New York 
Times carried a story from Munich by Jack 
Raymond, in which he quoted a speech bY 
Charles D. Jackson, then president of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe 
(which runs RFE), as follows: “What we 
wanted was to create conditions of inner 
turmoil in the countries our broadcasts 
reached.” According to Mr. Raymond's re- 
port, Mr. Jackson said “The time to think 
about possible military aid is when people 
in satellite countries succeed in inaugurat- 
ing a useful military movement on home 
grounds.” 

This speech was, of course, broadcast to 
Hungary. The Hungarians never forgot it, 
as many Hungarian refugees at Camp Kil- 
mer have told me. It was rebroadcast by 
Hungarian freedom stations again and again 
in 1956, with assurances that the United 
States would certainly honor C. D. Jackson's 
promises of 1951—all the more since Jack- 
son had in the meantime been appointed 
special adviser to the President on problems 
of psychological warfare. 

In the light of these facts, can we still 
maintain that we are innocent? 

JULIUS EPSTEIN, 

New Lonxx Crrr. 


Mr. Brownell’s Witness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in the last week about the 
right of trial by jury of those charged 
with violating an injunction under the 
pending civil-rights bill. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States has called upon the late and re- 
spected President Taft to bolster his de- 
mand for the denial of the jury trial to 
those so accused. 

The highly respected Washington Star 
has today exposed the fallacy of the At- 
torney General's position in the follow- 
ing editorial: $ 

MR. BROWNELL’S WITNESS 

For reasons which are obscure to us, the 
Attorney General has called the late William 
Howard Taft as a witness in his behalf in 
his opposition to the jury-trial amendment 
to the proposed civil-rights bill. And at his 
press conference last week the President 
joined Mr. Brownell. 

Early this month the Attorney General 
wrote to several Members of Congress argu- 
ing against the jury-trial amendment. And 
he quoted the former President and Chief 
Justice to this effect: 

“The administration of justice Lies at the 
foundation of government. The mainte- 
nance of the authority of the courts is essen- 
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tial unless we are prepared to embrace an- 
archy. Never in the history of the country 
has there been such an insidious attack 
upon the judicial system as the proposal to 
interject a jury trial between all orders of the 
Court made after full hearing and the en- 
forcement of such orders,” 

On its face, this sounds impressive—and 
it certainly impressed Mr. Brownell. But 
let's look a little closer. Mr. Taft made the 
Statement in a speech accepting the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1908, It was a political 
speech—a speech attacking a Democratic 
Proposal to provide for jury trials of per- 
sons accused of violating labor injunctions. 

A year later, on September 16, 1909, Mr. 
Taft made another speech, and we com- 
Mend it to Mr. Brownell's attention. For 
by that time Mr. Taft had been elected, and 
it is fair to say, we think, that his real at- 
titude toward jury trials became clearer. 
The truth is that Mr. Taft, a former judge 
even at that date, did not think very highly 
of the American jury system. He thought 
that “a judgeship is a great office and the 
man who holds it should exercise great power 
and he ought to be allowed to exercise that 
in a trial by jury.“ He deplored the prac- 
tice of letting juries “follow their own sweet 
Will, influenced by all the arts of counsel.” 
He spoke chidingly of the “weaknesses, the 
timidities and the ignorance of juries.” In 
short, Mr. Taft preferred the English sys- 
tem, where, as he put it, a murder case would 
be disposed of in 2 or 3 days, and where the 
judge controls the trial.” 

But let’s go back to the 1908 speech. Why 
does Mr. Brownell cite it in support of his 
Current opposition to jury trials in civil 
Tights cases? For the plain fact is that Mr. 
Taft was mistaken. Despite his opposition, 
Congress did provide for jury trials in labor 
Cases. And the country did not sink into 
anarchy, nor did the provision prove to be an 
insidious attack upon the judicial system. 
In short, Mr. Taft was just about as wrong as 
a man could be in 1908 Why does Mr. 
Brownell call him to the witness stand 
in 1957? — 


Congress and Defense Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Gaffney, S. C., 
Ledger of June 8, 1957: 

CONGRESS AND DEFENSE MONEY 


The prevailing atmosphere in the House 
Of Representatives indicates the Defense De- 
Partment's budget requests are going to be 
cut. We did not anticipate that the House 
Would be ready to whack huge defense re- 
quests this year, although we have predicted 
that this was an inevitable development, 
Military expenditures being what they are. 

In recent days, the House Appropriations 
Committee chopped some $2,587,000,000 from 
the original Defense Department appropria- 
tion requests, which was $36,128,000,000. As 
soon as this cut was made, the President and 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson asked 
that at least half the cut be restored, 

However, a scene occurred on the floor of 
the House shortly after this appeal which 
indicates the sentiment prevailing in the 
lower legislative body. A Democrat, a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee, 
defended the committee’s action and was 
&pplauded by both Republicans and Demo- 
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crats. Moreover, Republican Members of 
the House arose to defend the position taken 
by the Democrat and that of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This would indicate that the House, at 
least, is in a mood to cut defense expendi- 
tures. It is difficult to say that a military 
budget of over $36 billion cannot be cut 
without impairing the Nation's security. It 
is also difficult for an editor, or a citizen far 
removed from the scene of budget study, 
to say where the cuts should be made. 

And if Congress feels that the military 
requests for fiscal 1958 can be reduced after 
studying the proposed budget, and being 
aware of the international situation, then 
this judgment is not necessarily frivolous. 

In our system of government, Congress 
often makes mistakes. So does the execu- 
tive branch and the Pentagon. Therefore, 
Congress having granted huge defense bud- 
gets for many years in succession and having 
supported the foreign policies of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Presidents consis- 
tently, chances are that Congress is more 
right than wrong. 


Iowa AMVETS Post Denounces Decision 
To Deliver Soldier for Trial in Japanese 
Court pt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA m 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, vigorous 
protests have reached my office from vet- 
erans’ organizations and individuals in 
response to the unthinkable decision of 
Secretary of State Dulles and Secretary 
of Defense Wilson to deliver for trial in 
a Japanese civil court Sp3c. William 
S. Girard for an alleged act committed 
while he was on duty. 

One strong protest comes from Water- 
loo, Iowa, Post No. 19, American Veterans 
of World War II, in the form of a reso- 
lution adopted unanimously at a meet- 
ing of the post on June 6. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas Spc. William Girard of the 
United States Army has been, or will be, 
turned over to Japanese authorities for trial 
in the alleged killing of a Japanese woman; 
and 

Whereas said William Girard was on duty 
at the time of the alleged incident and 
actually under the direct and Immediate or- 
ders of a United States Army Officer; and 

Whereas the case of William Girard who 
was on duty at the time of the alleged in- 
cident would not come under the provisions 
of the Status of Forces Agreement between 
the United States and Japan; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Government to allow Japanese jurisdiction 
in the case of William Girard is tantamount 
to a finding that Girard has not acted in 
line of duty in the alleged incident; and 

Whereas such a finding is the proper con- 
cern of a military court-martial; and 

Whereas William Girard has not been 
granted the right to a military court-martial 
to determine whether or not he acted in the 
line of duty in the alleged incident; and 

Whereas the provisions of the Status of 
Forces Agreement have apparently been 
wrongfully applied in the case of William 
Girard as a result of the insistence of the 
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Japanese Government and for the sake of 
diplomatic expediency; and 

Whereas William Girard of the United 
States Army has been, or will be, deprived 
of the protection of the United States Con- 
stitution while serving his country in an 
onduty capacity in Japan; and 

Whereas William Girard has been, or will 
be, placed in a position where he could be 
deprived of his freedom by a foreign power 
for an act allegedly committed while on ac- 
tive duty with the United States Army in 
Japan: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by AMVET Post, No. 19, Waterloo, 
Towa, That we protest in the strongest terms 
the decision of the Government to allow 
Japanese jurisdiction in the case of Sp3e. 
William Girard; be it further 

Resolved, That AMVET Post, No. 19, Water- 
loo, Iowa, demands that our duly elected 
representatives in Congress make every ef- 
fort to prevent the transfer of William Girard 
to Japanese authority, or in the event William 
Girard has already been transferred to the 
civil authority of Japan, every effort be made 
to restore him to United States custody and 
that his case be disposed of under the pro- 
visions of the Military Code of the United 


States Army. 
: AMVET Post, No. 19. 
NICHOLAS GEORGE, 
Commander. 
The 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


` OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, about this 
time every year, a hue and cry goes up 
that Congress is two-thirds of the way 
through its session and has done nothing. 
This year and this Congress are no ex- 
ceptions, as I have learned by reading 
my favorite political writers, com- 
mentators and news analysts. The criti- 
cism is never entirely justified and is 
frequently misleading. And so I am 
moved to say a good word for Congresses 
generally—since apparently so few peo- 
ple ever do. 

Mr. Speaker, somehow, the impression 
has gotten about that unless the Na- 
tion’s great legislative body is busily en- 
gaged in grinding out laws—like a giant 
buzz saw gnawing through wood and 
scattering the chips where it may— 
nothing is being accomplished. Of 
course, this simply is not so and I can 
think of nothing that could be worse for 
the country if it were. Laws passed in 
haste must inevitably be repented—and 
repealed—at leisure. 

Each Congress develops a character 
and objective distinctly its own, but 
always in response to the public mood. 
When people are restless and reaching 
out toward new goals, you will find a 
Congress seething with action—scurry- 
ing about and eagerly seeking the means 
to achieve those goals. When the peo- 
ple are satisfied and wish, primarily, to 
be let alone, then you will have a Con- 
gress that is conservative and con- 
templative, reviewing, correcting and 
aneng, but seldom pioneering in new 
fie 
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From the vantage point of my seat in 
the House of Representatives, I would 
say that the character of the 85th Con- 
gress, as it has developed so far, is some- 
where between the two extremes. It is 
neither especially progressive nor is it 
ultraconseryative. It is deliberative. 

Knotty problems and tremendous 
challenges face the 85th Congress; and I, 
for one, am content that it is not to be 
hurried into making any hasty, and pos- 
sibly erroneous, decisions. Civil rights, 
foreign aid, amending the immigration 
laws, Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, extending the minimum wage coy- 
erage, regulating election campaign 
contributions and tightening the lobby- 
ing law—these are some of the major 
questions to which this Congress must 
find the answers. 

These answers, when they are found, 
are bound to affect the lives of all of 
us—and conceivably, a good many peo- 
ple could be hurt. That is why I am 
very glad that neither our leaders, the 
chairmen of our committees, nor the 
Members will allow themselves to be 
rushed or pressured into quick action. 

At the moment I would say that the 
major objective of the 85th Congress is 
economy—the squeezing of the fat out 
of the budget. For years, Government 
spending has been the target of political 
barbs and public criticism—and again, 
I say, much of it justified, a good deal 
of it unfair and selfishly inspired, This 
year, both the House and Senate are de- 
termined to do something about it and 
are concentrating upon this single goal 
almost to the exclusion of the rest of 
the legislative program. At least, all 
other proposals are considered first in 
the light of whether or not they will add 
to Government spending. 

To date, the House has cut more than 
$4 billion from the administration’s 
budget estimates by painstaking exam- 
ination, item by item, of its vast pro- 
posed expenditures. If you do not be- 
lieve that this is something of a feat, 
try keeping track of every cent you 
spend in 1 month. Then go back and 
see how you can reduce that spending 
by 5 percent or better, without changing 
appreciably your mode of living. This is 
what the House has done on a tremen- 
dously greater scale and without detract- 
ing to eny marked extent from the pub- 
lic good or the national well-being. . 

This accomplishment, alone, would 
constitute an outstanding record for the 
85th Congress—to reestablish congres- 
sional control over spending in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. If 
is by no means all that has been accom- 
plished so far. 


Important to the Fifth District, and in 


fact to all of West Virginia, especially 
in those areas damaged severely by the 
January floods, is the legislation enacted 
which increased by $80 million the lend- 
ing authority of the Small Business 
Administration. 

The borrowing power of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association has been 
increased by $500 million to ease the 
mortgage-money market, and both 
House and Senate have passed housing 
bills which are now in conference and 
which, ultimately, will help homebuyers 
and the construction industry, allow 
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lower downpayments on FHA-insured 
loans, and make it easier for elderly peo- 
ple and large families to obtain adequate 
housing. 

In the House a number of veterans’ 
benefit bills, long sought and urgently 
needed, have been passed. Among them 
are bills to increase the rates of compen- 
sation for service-connected disabilities 
and dependency allowances; to increase 
the maximum allowable for direct hous- 
ing loans; to increase the monthly pen- 
sion payments to widows of Spanish- 
American War veterans; and to make 
permanent the Missing Persons Act, au- 
thorizing continued pay to next of kin of 
personnel missing in the course of duty. 

Nor does any of this take into account 
the vast scope of the work now going on 
in the committees of Congress—work 
which will shortly begin to bear fruit as 
each committee reports out the bills 
which are the results of its labors and 
both Chambers quickly pass these bills 
in rapid succession. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the pattern which 
has been established in the Congress 
over the years. And although our good 
friends, the news reporters in the Press 
Galleries, are prone to describe this ac- 
tivity as “the rash of bills pushed 
through in Congress’ last-minute rush 
to adjourn,” it is, of course, nothing 
of the sort. It is final action coming 
after much hard effort, long delibera- 
tion, and careful weighing of the end re- 
sults of each bill's passage. 

In the estimation of this Representa- 
tive, the best Congresses are those that 
pass the fewest laws—but take the time 
and thought to make them good ones. 


American Job Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to insert in the 
Record a heart-warming letter from one 
of my constituents relative to the spirit 
and loyality of a wonderful group of 
workers at the Watervliet, N. Y. Arsenal. 
It offers further proof of the wisdom of 
the United States Government in con- 
tinuing to provide the work needed to 
keep these splendid men and women em- 
ployed in meeting the needs of our na- 
tional defense. The letter follows: 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
New YORK Srate, INC., 
Albany, N: F., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: Knowing of 
your interest in the people of Watervliet 
Arsenal I invite your attention to a spirit 
and job endeavor among the employees there 
which is always gratifying to find in industry 
and particularly in a Federal establishment. 
Moreover, involving a wholly voluntary, out 
of pocket, personal contribution to accident 
prevention and plant efficiency, it also repre- 
sents a saving of Federal funds. 
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Here's the story: ‘This year, for the first 
time, Watervliet Arsenal participated in the 
annual statewide accident prevention cam- 
paign of Associated Industries of New York 
State, The campaign, held during the first 
quarter of the year, is regarded by most par- 
ticipating firms as a means of strengthening 
their year round safety programs. Con- 
ducted as a public service, it is open to all 
types and sizes of industrial and business 
firms. 

Twenty-one different departments of the 
arsenal enrolled in the campaign, each being 
classed with other entries of comparable size. 
Such all-out participation is a clear indi- 
cation of earnest desire to derive the greatest 
benefit from the campaign in terms of real 
safety promotion, 

There is an $8 and $12 fee for each entry 
to help defray costs of campaign materials 
and it is standard practice for a company, 
whether it has one or multiple fees, to write 
this cost off as an operating expense—as is 
also done with the tickets for employees to 
attend the award dinners held throughout 
the State to honor the winners, 

In consideration of the strict controls over 
Federal funds, the people at the arsenal tried 
to find a precedent or regulation authorizing 
this type of expenditure. When the question 
still remained as to whether this was an 
acceptable charge, they undertook to assume 
the cost themselves. 

Thus the employees of the arsenal paid the 
entry fees out of their own personal pockets. 
They also attended the regional awards din- 
ner, held in Albany, and paid for the tickets 
out of their own pockets. They came 
through the campaign with flying colors, 
winning 19 awards. Their overall accident 
frequency rate was 4.2—substantially below 
the statewide average of 7.63. 

The most commendable aspect of the 
Watervliet Arsenal's participation in the 
campaign is that the employees enrolled 
and assumed all the costs entirely on their 
own. As you well know, such instances of 
employee spirit and willingness to contribute 
materially to the advancement of organiza- 
tional efficiency and prestige are not the 
general rule. 

Moreover, in consideration of the fact 
that the average lost-time accident in the 
Ordnance Department costs the Government 
approximately $800, the fine safety enthu- 
slasm and the splendid safety record of the 
2,600 Watervliet employees is translatable 
into significant savings for the taxpayer. 
Against the current cries about Federal 
spending and extravagance this news is most 
timely and significant. 

May I say that it was quite by chance that 
we learned of this fine move on the part 
of the Watervliet people. They have not 
been making anything of it nor has there 
been any publicity other than that normally 
given to all winners of the campaign. I am 
sure you will agree with me that this most 
commendable job spirit is clearly worthy of 
special recognition. Thus, my reason for 
bringing it to your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePx R, SHAW, President. 


Cooperatives and the Future of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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Orv, I would like to include an article 
from the May 31, 1957, issue of the 
Sco-op, published by Mrs. Doris Hender- 
son, at Rolla, Kans., my hometown. 

I believe this article shows thoughtful 
judgment and Mrs. Henderson's proposal 
that cooperatives may be the remedy to 
Our farm problem ills certainly deserves 
further consideration. 

The article follows: 

No doubt you've all read the protests issued 
by farm legislators to Secretary Benson's sug- 
gested drastic overhaul of the farm program, 
and his statement that the present farm pro- 
gram is a failure. 

Our own Representative J. FLoyp BREEDING 

Said that he does not believe that the 
farmer should accept anything less than 90- 
Percent support on any basic crop—including 

sorghums—with acreage controls con- 
Stituted and administered as they are today. 
He stated that he considered the existing 
Program abundantly operable if realistically 
administered. But he said, “If the current 
administration of the farm program con- 
tinues at its present ineffective rate, the farm 
ders of the country had best begin devising 
approaches to the Nation's agricultural 
blems.” 

Amen, brother. Government and politics 
have been used to keep prices up for some 
Broups since time out of mind. One of the 
Characteristics of modern economic life is 
that many more groups have demanded the 
Same privilege, and it has been contested bit- 

ly by those who have long enjoyed the 
Privilege. But that is far from being the 
Only feature. However that may be, a politi- 
Cal solution for an economic problem is a lot 

an aspirin for a pain in the head. It 
may relieve the misery, but it doesn't remove 
the cause. The cause itself may disappear 
While the aspirin is still giving relief from 
the pain, so that the aspirin may be credited 
With curing the headache, while it actually 
did no such thing. If the aspirin does not 
the pain, af happens with some head- 
_ &ches, or loses its effectiveness, it is time to 
look for the cause, and if possible, eliminate 
t. 


Cooperatives are an economic approach to 
the economic headache of the individual, the 
family, the business, or the farm which must 
Sell its or services in a market con- 
trolled by the buyer, and buy its supplies 
and equipment in a market controlled by 
the seller. Much economic distress boils 
down to this squeeze in which the other 
fellow always sets the price. 

A farm, even a huge one, is a small busi- 
Ness, by comparison with the industrial 
Blants who produce most of the farmers’ 
Supplies and equipment, and who definitely 
Operate in a seller's market. Like the aspirin, 
Government controls and supports are de- 
Sirable to relieve the distress in this situa- 
tion. Hurrah for the men up there in Wash- 
ington who are doing their best with our 
Problem. Whose methods are right and 
Whose are wrong is not for me to say. Bless 
them for trying. But for curing the disease, 
Cooperatives can provide their members true 
economic bargaining power, a sort of enter- 
ing wedge in the cost-price squeeze. 

Much has already been accomplished 
through cooperatives, though they ere a 
child of the industrial revolution, and only 
A century old. But there is so much more 
that they can do, and in fact they have 
gone much farther in the direction of eco- 
nomic strength for agriculture, especially in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Let's work together to develop a sound so- 
lution to our own problems. Let's get them 
out of the lap of the Government as quickly 
as possible, and be the first segment of. the 
economy to do this. It's part of the tradi- 
tion’ of the land, Then we'll be in a posi- 
tion to challenge other groups for their Goy- 
ernment subsidies. 
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As long as agriculture remains a political 
pressure bloc the whims of politics can de- 
stroy our economic position. Let's build it 
on an economic foundation. 

Our cooperatives can be developed to do 
this. It will take time, but so do all strong, 
sound things. So do some precarious things. 
But there's one thing certain, A cooperative 
won't work unless its own members work it. 


Juries in Contempt Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include a letter published in the New 
York Times of Sunday, June 9, from Paul 
A. Freund, Royall professor of law at 
Harvard University, which makes a valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of 
juries in contempt cases. 

JURIES IN CONTEMPT Cases—Basic ISSUE IN 

‘TRIALS IN AREA OF CIVIL RIGHTS DISCUSSED _ 


To the EDITOR oy THE New YorK TIMES.- 

The debate over the pending civil-rights 
bills has come to turn increasingly on a pro- 
posed amendment for trial by jury in con- 
tempt ngs, where the defendants 
are charged with haying violated an injunc- 
tion. The discussion has unfortunately con- 
verted what should be a straightforward 
practical issue of law-enforcement policy in- 
to a spurious struggle over constitutional 
rights. 

The provision for jury in the Federal Bill of 
Rights did not uproot the historic practice 
of courts of equity whereby injunctions and 
contempt orders for their violation are issued 
in proceedings heard by the judge alone with- 
out a jury. 

The real constitutional issue has not been 
over a supposed right of jury trial in this 
class of cases. It has been quite the re- 
verse—namely, whether the judge may be 
deprived of his historic power to punish 
for contempt without a jury. Not until 
1924, when the jury-trial provision in the 
Clayton Act was tested, did this issue be- 
come settled by a decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the legislative power thus 
to modify the historic practice of courts of 
equity. 

STATE COURT RULINGS , 

It is noteworthy that when a similar issue 
had been presented by State statutes the 
jury-trial provision was held unconstitu- 
tional in a number of State courts, includ- 
ing those of Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Vir- 

ia, 
gre Supreme Court decision in 1924, in 
the Michaelson case, sustained the innova- 
tion of the Clayton Act for criminal con- 
tempt while reserving the question whether 
a jury trial in civil contempt would be like- 
wise constitutional—that is, where the con- 
tempt order is not punitive but is coercive 
toward compliance with the original order. 
In short, the constitutional issue is not what 
the proponents of jury trial contend; the 
constitutional shoe is decidedly on the other 
foot. 

On the level of legislative precedent, the 
Clayton Act and the later Norris-LaGuardia 
Act are very remote analogies, The Clay- 
ton Act did not apply the jury-trial con- 
cept to suits brought by the United States. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act was designed to 
take the Federal district courts out of the 
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business of issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes in the general run of cases; the provi- 
sion for jury trial was an appendage ap- 
plicable to a negligible class of cases that 
might still remain in the Federal courts, 


PRIVATE CONTROVERSIES 


The central feature of that legislative epi- 
sode was that the Federal courts were bring- 
ing their jurisdiction Into disrepute by be- 
ing drawn into private controversies which 
did not rest on any Federal statutory or 
constitutional mandate and which lent them- 
selves to procedural abuses. Today the Fed- 
eral courts in administering the National 
Labor Relations Act are not bound by the 
jury-trial provisions of the earlier statutes. 

If there is apprehension that the Federal 
district courts may need constraint in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities under the civil- 
rights legislation, the debate could profit- 
ably center on what those constraints might 
be. Arguably the legislation should require 
that a defendant be named in an injunction 
order before being cited for contempt, and 
that the statute should specify the maxi- 
mum punishment which a judge may impose 
for contempt. 

When the legal dust raised by the jury- 
trial proposals has settled, the basic issue of 
judgment can be viewed more clearly. That 
issue is this, is it not: whether in carrying 
out the fundamental law of the land in the 
area of civil rights, miscarriages of justice 
are more to be feared at the hands of local 
Federal judges than of local juries? 

PAUL A. FREUND, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 3, 1957. 


Time Should Be Given Koevago To 
Answer Khrushchev Broadcast on CBS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, on June. 
2, 1957, the boss of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, Nikita S. Khrushchev, ap- 
peared on the television program, “Face 
the Nation,” on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His answers to the ques- 
tions submitted to him were nothing but 
the usual Soviet distortions of the truth. 

In my district, in a suburb of Wil- 
mington, Del., the last freely elected 
mayor of the city of Budapest is now 
living. Yesterday, he wrote to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and re- 
quested that he be given time to answer 
the statements made by Khrushchev, and 
especially the latter's assertion that the 
Kadar regime is the true representative 
of the people of Hungary. 

The best way to disprove that state- 
ment would be for the Soviet Union to 
conduct free elections in Hungary and 
allow the Hungarian people to decide 
whom they desire to be governed by. 

I know of no one who would be more 
qualified to give the American people the 
true picture of the tragic situation that 
now exists in Hungary than Mr. Joseph 
Koevago, the last free mayor of their 
capital city. 

Mr. Koevago was very active in the 
resistance movement against the Nazis, 
and during World War II was a major 
factor in organizing the underground. 
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As a result of his attempts to strengthen 
ties with the western countries, he was, 
in 1946, thrown into prison by the Com- 
munists for 6% years. 

Mr. Koevago was the last freely 
elected secretary general of the Small 
Holders Party, the majority party in that 
heroic nation. Since escaping from 
Hungary, he has been to London, Paris, 
Brussels, and other parts of the free 
world to enlist assistance for his en- 
slaved people. He is continuing these 
activities here in the United States. Mr. 
Koevago was one of the leaders of the 
October revolution in Hungary last year. 

Today, I sent a telegram to Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; urging that Mr. 
Koevago's request for time to answer the 
outright lies by the Soviet Communist 
Party boss, Khrushchev, be granted. 

There is no American spokesman who 
would be more capable of making such 
an answer and in presenting the true 
picture to the American people of Soviet 
brutality in Hungary. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will support Mr. Koevago's efforts to 
obtain time on this nationwide television 
netwerk, to give the American people 
the truth about Hungary. 


Discrimination Against 90-Score Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Enrolled Senate Concurrent Me- 
morial No. 1 which was adopted by the 
Oklahoma House of Representatives of 
the 26th Legislature on May 27 and by 
the Oklahoma Senate of the 26th Legis- 
lature on May 29: 

The memoria! follows: 

Enrolled Senate Concurrent Memorial 1 


A concurrent memorial relating to the pro- 
posed discrimination against 90-score but- 
ter in the application of the agriculture 
price-support program; directing that 
copies of this memorial be forwarded to 
specified officials 

To the SECRETARY oF THE UNITED STATES DE- 

PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

1. That it is understood serious contem- 
plation is being given by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to disqualify 90- 
score butter for eligibility under the agri- 
cultural price-support program. 

2. Oklahoma produces and markets annu- 
ally in excess of 25 million pounds of butter, 
80 percent of which is 90 score. i 

3. It would result in a disastrous and un- 
Justified discrimination against Oklahoma 
butter if the price support program were 
changed to eliminate 90-score butter, 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, prays: 

1. That the Secretary of the United States 
‘Department of Agriculture continue in effect 
the present rules and qualifications which 
afford the application of price supports to 
all butter scoring at least 90. 
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2. That copies of this memorial be fur- 
nished each member of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation, with the urgent re- 
quest that they personally present the same 
to the Honorable Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Adopted by the senate the 27th day of 
May 1957. 

CowsBoy PINK WILLIAMS, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 28th day of May 1957. 

B. E. Hanky. 
Speaker oj the House of Representatives. 


Postmaster Quigley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Appoints New Assistant Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
following the announcement of the re- 
tirement of the assistant postmaster in 
Brooklyn, the postmaster has announced 
the promotion of loyal postal employees. 

The announcement follows: 

POSTMASTER QUIGLEY OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
APPOINTS NEW ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 


Postmaster Edward J. Quigley, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has announced that personnel changes 
in the Brooklyn post office will go into effect, 
caused by the retirement of Charles J. 
Eginton, assistant postmaster. 

The new assistant postmaster will be 
Martin Shapiro, 1270 East 18th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who formerly was the chief 
accountant. He is 54 years of age, with 37 
years service, having entered the Brooklyn 
post office as a substitute clerk May 9, 1921. 
Mr. Shapiro has held many and varied posi- 
tions during his Jong tenure, both in the 
mail operations ahd in the finance sections. 
In 1942, he was appointed a supervisor and 
has held many responsible assignments until 
his present promotion to the second highest 
position in the Brooklyn office. Mr. Shapiro 
is the father of two daughters, Mrs. Sally 
Walker, of New Brunswick, N. J., and Mrs. 
Lois Shaw, Brooklyn, N. ¥. He was formerly 
national president of the Welfare Organiza- 
tion of the Jewish Civil Service Employees. 
His activities in labor management have 
seen him as past president of Local 251, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, and 
New York City Joint Conference of Postal 
Employees. He was a representative during 
his early postal career at many clerical or- 
ganization conferences and conventions, and 
served in the same capacity at similar meet- 
ings during the last 15 years while a 
supervisor. 

Replacing Mr. Shapiro as chief accountant, 
Postmaster Quigley has promoted Richard L. 
Calvely, who Was appointed a subclerk in the 
Brooklyn post office in 1925 and has pro- 
gressively been promoted through various 
clerical and supervisory assignments. Pre- 
vious to his present assignment, he was on 
Postmaster Quigley’s staff as survey officer 
making many recommendations for changes 
in the more expeditious handling of the 
mails. 

On Monday, June 3, Postmaster Quigley, 
in a ceremony taking place in his office wit- 
nessed by many postal and community of- 
ficials, will administer the oath of office to 
these new appointees. Postmaster Quigley 
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pointed out that these men represent the 
trend in postal service career force, wherein 
qualified senior men are considered and ap- 
pointed to positions commensurate with 
their ability. 


Close Air Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following article, Close Air 
Support, which appeared in the Officer, 
published each month by the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association. It is the report as 
submitted to the House Armed Services 
Committee by the Department of the Air 
Force: f, ; 

The Marine Corps is designed, equipped. 
manned, and trained to engage in “shock” 
type action which is limited in time, mag- 
nitude, and scope. Marine aviation, being 
integral to that corps, is called upon to pro- 
vide direct air support operations, the spe- 
cific purpose of which is to support ground 
elements of the Fleet Marine Forces. Nor- 
mally, 1 Marine aircraft wing supports 1 
Marine division, When one Marine division 
is operating independently, its supporting air 
wing is normally centrally controlled at divi- 
sion level. However, if two or more divisions 
are operating together, the commander would 
effect centralization of control of all air 

wings in order to employ the air effort effec- 
tively. 

The Marine aircraft wing Is a task organi- 
zation of groups and squadrons tailored in 
strength and composition to conduct various 
type air operations. Its size, therefore, is not 
constant. It is, however, a much larger or- 
ganization than an Air Force wing, although 
the two are not comparable as they have dif- 
ferent missions and organizations. A typical 
Marine aircraft wing might consist of 3 to 4 
Marine air groups, a total of 12 to 16 com- 
bat squadrons in these groups, additional 
specialized squadrons, and possibly as many 
&s 10,000 personnel and over 300 combat air- 
craft, The personnel and aircraft strength 
of a typical Air Force wing in no manner 
approaches these figures, $ 

One of the basic philosophical differences 
between the Marine and the Air Force sys- 
tems for close air support is the degree of 
reliance placed by Army and Marine ground 
force commanders upon the supporting fires 
of their own artillery, Generally, Army 
commanders prefer to rely on their own artil- 
lery within the first thousand yards of the 
front. Conversely, Marine ground com- 
manders can normally expect only flat 
trajectory fires of naval guns during the 
critical phases of ship-to-shore movement. 
Consequently, Marine commanders must 
place greater emphasis on close air support 
as a substitute for organic ground fires, The 
preliminary preparation of areas which are 
to be subjected to classic Marine air-ground 
action has usually been accomplished by 
either naval air or tactical air, A satisfac- 
tory degree of air superiority and isolation 
of the battlefield is accomplished prior to 
such close support operations as envisioned 
by the Marine system. 

‘The Marine system has definite advantages 
when employed solely in support of an op- 
eration which requires classic Marine action. 
As the type of operation deviates from the 
clasic, the Marine system becomes progres- 
sively more unsatisfactory and clostly. As 
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an example in the later stages of the Korean 
conflict, Marine air effort was considered no 
different from Air Force tactical air support 
und was controlled with no partiality toward 
its parent service. It was placed under the 
operational control of the Fifth Air Force. 

Thus, any definitive comparison of the Air 
Force and Marine systems is faulty in the 
very premise that the two systems are de- 
Signed for completely different types of 
ground operations and necessarily have en- 
tirely different allocations of artillery and 
supporting air. ‘This concept is accentuated 
by Secretary Wilson's recent Roles and Mis- 
sion Directive. The Air Force, while retained 
responsibility for close alr support to the 
Army, tends to move out of the ground battle 
Zone. United States Army surface-to-sur- 
face missiles are directed to take over more 
of the close air support task with those new 
Weapons. 

Some Army personnel advocate close air 
support of the type and quantity that 
Marine air doctrine prescribes for Marine 
ground forces. This lavish use of close air 
support may be desirable in highly special- 
ized operations such as amphibious landings, 
but not in large scale, extended-time ground 
Operations. For the Air Force to attempt 
& similar close-air-support strategy for Army 
forces would be an inefficient and wasteful 
use of alrpower, even though the economy 
of this Nation could support such a program, 
Which is doubtful when the requirements for 
the support of ground forces of smaller allied 
nations are added to the support needs of 
the United States Army, 

During calendar year 1955, the Tactical Air 
Command participated in conjunction with 
Army ground forces in 7 Joint command post 
exercises and 8 joint exercises or maneuvers. 
During 1956 there were 6 joint command post 
exercises and 4 joint exercises. During 1957 
Tactical Alr Command has participated in 
1 command post exercise and 1 joint exercise. 

Tactical Air Command units have partici- 
Pated with the Army in 37 minor joint exer- 
cises during cilendar year 1956. These joint 
exercises consisted. of Air Force units par- 
ticipating in battalion training exercises, 
tracking missions and firepower demonstra- 
tions for division size and smaller units. In 
addition, two major firepower demonstrations 
are conducted each year at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla., for all the services and selected 
elvillans. % 

Listed below is a breakdown of Tactical 
Air Command's troop carrier Air Force air- 
lift capability allocated to support the Army 
each month: 


Army 
Type aircraft: percentage 
CTT 35 
97ß⁸S 4 E e 55 
be Lah et ay ee a ye ay Spe 65 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE USAF’S CONCEPT FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF TACTICAL AIR 


World War It was the beginning of what 
Might be termed the first scientific applica- 
tion of tactical gir operations, and the basic 
doctrine for tactical air operations, as they 
are known today, had its inception in the 
lessons and hard-won experience of that con- 
flict. For example, in the north African 
campaign we initially followed a practice of 
parceling out airpower to corps commanders 
to use as they saw fit: It was not until we 
realized that we were taking a beating from 
a numerically inferior Germany Air Force 
that we changed our practice. Once our Air 
Forces had been centrally organized under 
an air commander, their total effectiveness 
Was fully exploited to turn the tide of battle. 
Thus, the tenet of having airpower.controlled 
at the highest level than it can be effectively 
utilized was developed and is reflected to- 
day in the organization of each theater com= 
mand, 

Tactical airpower must be provided with 
Centralized control and direction at both 
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theater and tactical air force level. Its 
component parts are specifically designed to 
complement each other and to be mutually 
supporting. They cannot be fully effective 
if they are divided. Division serlously re- 
duces tactical air potentials of mobility, and 
flexibility, as well as making these piece- 
meal air elements extremely vulnerable to 
destruction by a more wisely controlled and 
employed air force. Control and direction 
of available airpower must rest with a single 
air commander, Under such centralized 
control its full weight and power can be 
shifted quickly from one objective to an- 
other, or from one type mission to another, 
in order to meet unexpected threats; exploit 
success, and wield its tremendous influence 
in furtherance of the combined strategy. 

Although it is perfectly natural that the 
infantry division commander feels that his 
job is of primary importance, he must rea- 
lize that there are many other commanders 
who are concurrently thinking the same 
thing. If the available tactical air effort 
were to be split into the requisite number of 
small forces to satisfy all these individual 
desires for air support, tactical air power 
the most powerful and strategic weapons 
system available to the theater commander— 
would be dissipated and denied him when 
he needed it most. In the obvious role that 
air force will have in future conflicts, and 
due to the tremendous destructive power 
that could be employed by an enemy air 
force, this point cannot be overemphasized. 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery made 
the following statement: “The dominant 
factor in a future war will be airpower. 
* * © If we lose the war in the air, we lose 
the war, and lose it quickly. * * * We will 
not win the war in the air unless the air 
forces are allowed to retain their flexibility 
and unity, and unless the air command is 
organized accordingly.” 

General Eisenhower has recorded, also, 
some forthright and appropriate views on 
this subject. He wrote: “Battle experience 
proved that control of the air, the prerequi- 
site to the conduct of ground operations in 
any given area, was gained most economi- 
cally by the employment of air forces opera- 
ting under a single command.” 

In order to permit a realistic interpretation 
of the problem, it is necessary to review basic 
Army and Air Force doctrine. First, Army 
doctrine, as stated in FM 100-5, is quoted: 
“Army combat forces do not support the 
operations of any other component." This 
concept envisions that theater operations 
will culminate in the ground compaign with 
the overall success of the theater mission be- 
ing predicated on that action. The Army 
concept ignores the fact that both the United 
States Navy and United States Air Force are 
capable of decisive action in their media. 

Air Force doctrine holds that theater forces 
are organized and employed in accordance 
with a tenet of mutual support.. Each thea- 
ter component is dependent upon the other 
for the accomplishment of certain functions 
and activities associated with a particular 
force. Compatible with the objective of mu- 
tual support, each component force is con- 
centrated on the task it is best able to ac- 
complish. No one theater component is self- 
contained or capable within itself of achiev- 
ing the theater mission, The Army-Air Force 
positions are therefore in confllot. 

For all intents and purposes, tactical Air 
Forces are synonymous with theater Air 
Forces. As such, they are the only Air Force 
forces which can respond immediately to the 
desires of the theater command and/or thea- 
ter air commander. In this respect any 
changes which affect, or can affect, the over- 
all theater mission can be exploited quickly 
as long as the tactical Air Forces are under 
the command and control of a single air 
commander, Piecemeal division of the Air 
Force forces would render ineffective the 
principles of centralized control and decen- 
tralized execution. = 
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In the matter of quantitative require- 
ments, wherein the Army desires one Air 
Force wing per division, the following infor- 
mation is submitted: ; 

(a) The Army states that this wing 
would be under the direction of the divi- 
sion commander and employed like artil- 
lery. This arrangement would, the Army 
feels, “guarantee” the division commander 
close air support when he needed it. Let's 
observe what would actually happen to both 
the artillery and the aircraft. If the enemy 
concentrated a large effort through this 
division the wing would be insufficient. 
The aircraft from other divisions within the 
corps and all artillery which had the range 
and flexibility to strike the target would be 
utilized by the corps commander under his 
control to counter the threat. If the at- 
tack on the corps were of great magnitude, 
the Army commander would have to call on 
aircraft and artillery support from other 
corps, retained under the control of the 
Army commander, to counter the threat. 
Thus, one ts forced into the basic principle 
of centralized control. These aircraft, as 
mentioned would be available to counter 
ground threats only. At a glance one can 
see that one wing per division would be a 
significant number of aircraft that would 
not be available for use in the accomplish- 
ment of the overall theater mission. Should 
this air effort be needed in the counter air 
battle, control would have to be exercised 
by the theater commander. This is pres- 
ently accomplished by the theater air com- 
ponent commander who controls all air op- 
erating in the theater. Without centralized 
control, if the enemy were in an inactive 
ground status in front of any one particu- 
lar division or corps front, the wing of air- 
craft available to this particular division or 
corps could not be properly utilized, and, 
thus, air weapons systems that have a tre- 
mendous capability would necessarily be 
wasted and misused. Centralized control 
is essential to exploit the full potential of 
airpower. The misuse of air as evidenced 
in North Africa was almost disastrous. This 
was an important lesson which we learned 
the hard way and at great cost. In a nuclear 
War against an aggressive, determined, and 
superbly equipped enemy we cannot afford 
the price we would have to pay to relearn 
this lesson. 

(b) The foremost threat to any force is 
enemy air. The neutralization, and unde- 
niably today, the destruction of such a 
threat is mandatory in order that all mem- 
bers of the land, sea, and air team can be 
utilized effectively. It would be attractive, 


indeed. if the Air Force had the specialized 


aircraft, personnel, equipment, and supplies 
in such tremendous amounts to meet any 
foreseeable threat. The counter air battle 
could be accomplished by specialized air- 
craft in sufficient numbers to accomplish 
efficiently this task. We could have special- 
ized interdiction, close air support, recon- 
naissance, and airlift aircraft in sufficient 
numbers so that one task would not detract 
from another. From the standpoint of na- 
tional economy alone this can never be the 
case. As the overall defense of the country 
is the foremost consideration, the military 
must place its greatest effort against the 
greatest threat. The greatest threat to our 
survival is enemy air power. This must be 
countered with a strong air defense, and an 
extremely effective retaliatory striking force. 
In the Zone of the Interior these functions 
are performed by the Air Defense Command 
and the Strategic Air Command. The thea- 
ter commander has tactical air forces to per- 
form both of these functions. In a theater 
these functions are more varied than in the 
Zone of the Interior. Thus, the theater air 
effort requires multipurpose aircraft em- 
ployed. under centralized control to accom- 
plish the task which at a particular time, 
poses the greatest threat to the theater 
mission. 
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In addition to the responsibilities for pro- 
viding air support to the United States 
Army, the United States Air Force is com- 
mitted to providing similar support to allied 
nations in the NATO structure, and possibly 
in the SEATO structure. The United States 
Government has recognized certain deficien- 
cles existing in the military strength of its 
allies, Severalallied countries possess the 
necessary military strength in the ground 
forces, but they are lacking in an adequate 
air capability. Accordingly, the military 
forces of these nations are being assisted 
through military assistance groups. Since 
these nations do not possess an adequate air 
capability, United States Air Force responsi- 
bilities in the realm of tactical air support 
can no longer be limited solely to United 
States Army interests. To provide adequate, 
effective, and timely air support to the 
varied commands and allied nations requires 
centralized control of air power under a 
single air commander. 


Whenever You See This Fake in Print, 
Nail It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


r OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, an editorial in the June 8, 1957, issue 
of Labor points out that attempts are 
presently being made to arouse public 
prejudice against pension systems such 
as the railroad retirement system, social 
security, and civil-service retirement by 
picturing them as part of “Government 
spending.” This propaganda is, of 
course, refuted by the fact that these 
pension funds are totally paid for by the 
workers themselves and their employers, 
and not 1 cent is contributed by other 
taxpayers. Therefore, the charge that 
these pension systems are a part of the 
Government’s spending picture for the 
coming year is completely false and very 
unfair. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this editorial from Labor: 
WHENEVER You Sez THIS FAKE IN PRINT, 

Naw Ir 

A hoary old hoax—started years ago by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce— 
is being revived again. Its apparent pur- 
pose is to arouse public prejudice against 
the Railroad Retirement System and other 
pension systems by picturing them as part 
of Government spending. 

Labor has received examples of this hoax. 
One is an article in a recent issue of Look, 
a national magazine. The headline says: 
“You think $72 billion is too much? The 
United States Treasury is really spending 
$96 billion. Where is the extra $24 billion 
hidden?” 

The article answers that question by say- 
ing President Eisenhower's $72 billion 
budget is only part of the spending picture 
for the coming fiscal year and that, in addi- 
tion, the Government will spend billions 
which are not counted in the budget, and 
which come from trust funds. 

Among those funds, the article lists those 
which support the rallroad retirement, so- 
cial security, and civil-service retirement 
systems, 
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The article subtly suggests more than it 
says. What it suggests is indicated by such 
phrases as “the Eisenhower administration 
makes New Deal spenders look like pikers.” 
“More than $14 billion are to be spent for 
welfare next year, a far greater amount than 
the New Dealers ever dared dream of spend- 
ing.” “Uncle Sam keeps digging deeper and 
deeper into the public’s pocket.” 

In short, this is a thinly disguised revival 
of the old theme song, and its revived now 
to take advantage of the wave of public 
feeling stirred up by the present drive to 
cut the Federal budget. 

Now let's size up the facts which refute 
this insidious propaganda. The pension 
funds were left out of the budget for a 
simple reason—they do not belong there. 
The spending proposed in the budget will 
be paid for by taxes on the general public. 
In contrast, the workers under the railroad 
retirement, social security and civil service 
systems, equally with their employers, pay 
for their own pensio: Not a cent of the 
cost is contributed by other taxpayers. 

Not only that, but, by paying for their 
own support in their old age, the workers 


under the three great pension systems re- 


lieve other taxpayers of much of the relief 
costs they would otherwise have to pay. 
That's one reason why the railroad unidns 
are asking Congress to end the unjust tax 
on a tax—the income tax on money which 
has already been paid out in retirement 
taxes under three pension systems. 

These pension funds are not Government 
money. The Government merely adminis- 
ters them as trustee. The money belongs 
to the workers who shared in paying retire- 
ment taxes. When they get back this 
money in pensions, it is not Government 
spending. $ 

That was well pointed out by retired rail- 
roader Earl R. Hodgin, of Spokane, Wash., 
in a letter to the editor of Look, a copy of 
which he sent to Labor. Among other 
things, the letter said: 

“Why should railroad retirement be in- 
cluded in the (Government spending) list, 
when the employer and employee pay the 
entire cost and not a dollar comes from the 
public in the way of taxes. The statement 
in Look is in error and I, as a pensioner 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, resent 
it. The reading public gets a slanted, un- 
true picture of the ratlroad retirement set- 
up, and Look should offer a correction.” 

Hodgin set a good example by his protest. 
If other railroaders would write similar pro- 
tests when they see articles confusing their 
pensions with Government spending, editors 
would begin to think twice before publish- 
ing such misleading stuff. 


Why Gamble? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Evening Herald of June 6, 1957: 

WHY GAMBLE? 

Are nuclear weapons endangering the lives 
of people throughout the world? Some 
scientists say “yes.” Some say no.“ Others 
say “not yet.” 

The fact is, no one knows for sure. And 
so long as we don’t know there’s no sense 


t 


June 10 
in gambling with the future of the human 
race 


Suppose we continue atomic-weapons 
tests—the United States, Russia, and Eng- 
land. Suppose the smaller nations grad- 
ually begin tests. Each year the amount of 
radioactive ash in the upper atmosphere 
would grow. Each year the fallout of this 
radioactive material would increase. 

Damage from such radioactivity doesn’t 
appear until humans have undergone years 
of exposure. By the time we found out 
whether the increased radiation was danger- 
ous to human life it might be too late. 

The nuclear-weapons tests continue be- 
cause the free world and the Soviets are 
locked in a struggle for power. Surely, on 
the basis that further nclear tests could kill 
off all humanity, the free world and the 
Soviets can come to some agreement to halt 
a race toward self-destruction. 

The Russian leaders are coldly practical 
people. Even they should see the wisdom of 
self- preservation. 


AEC Needs Murray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a splendid editorial in relation 
to Hon. Thomas E. Murray, member of 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, entitled “AEC Needs Murray” 
and appearing in the Washington Daily 
News of June 10, 1957. 

I thoroughly agree with all of the edi- 
torial, and particularly its conclusion, 
“The country, the Eisenhower atoms- 
for-peace program, and the AEC need 
men like Tom Murray.” 

I further thoroughly agree with the 
editorial when it said, in connection with 
Commissioner Murray, that “events have 
often shown him to be right.” There is 
no act that President Eisenhower could 
make that would more effectively evi- 
dence real bipartisan leadership on his 
part and cement and strengthen biparti- 
san action by the two great political par- 
ties than the reappointment of Commis- 
sioner Murray. 

The editorial follows: 

AEC NEEDS MURRAY 777 

Thomas E. Murray's first term as a mem- 
ber of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, now nearing its end, has proved 
him to be a fine public servant, 

He is a practical man, dedicated to free 
enterprise, with a long and successful busi- 
ness career behind him. Commissioner 
Murray is also a philosopher, an articulate 
defender of what he believes is right. And 
events have often shown him to be right. 

His views have at times clashed with those 
of Lewis L. Strauss, AEC’s chairman. His 
occasional dissents have been vital in the 
final fixing of some of the policies of the 
great agency upon which the security of our 
country and that of the free world so largely 
depends. 

Recent congressional hearings on radio- 
active fallout from atomic and hydrogen 
weapons have shown vividly the wide differ- 
ences of opinion among trained scientists 
on the dangers involved. 
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These point up the necessity of insuring 
that the AEC, above all other Government 
agencies, shall never become a mere rubber 
stamp, blindly approving the views of one 
man or one group of men. 

The whole atomic enterprise is so young, 
80 complicated, so vastly important that 
Only out of a clash of opinions can AEC 
Select the proper course toward its twin 
Objectives: First, the military security of 
Our country; and, second, the application of 
this mysterious force to the advancement 
of mankind. 

Mr. Murray, a devout man, is a strong sup- 
Porter of the President’s atoms-for-peace 
Program which could lead to the establish- 
Ment of God's peace. 

Chairman Strauss doubtless will have great 
infiuence in President Eisenhower's decision 
On whether to reappoint Mt. Murray. 

A big man in his own right, Mr, Strauss 
Was himself an occasional “dissenter” in 
earlier days of this atomic agency. He will 
increase in stature when he shuns those 
who put unanimity above all else, and rec- 
ommends the reappointment of Mr. Murray. 

The country, the Eisenhower atoms-for- 
Peace program, and the AEC need men like 
Tom Murray. 


National Freedom Board Urged Anew 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
ae Recorp, I include the following ar- 

cle: 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 22, 1957] 
NatioOnNat Freepom BOARD URGED ANEW 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Los ANGreLEs.—California's Senator Wru- 
Llam F. KNOWLAND, Republican, has once 
more introduced a bill to establish a National 
Freedom Board. Representative DONALD L. 
Jackson, Republican, of California's 16th Dis- 
trict, has also reintroduced a companion 
measure in the House. z 

Their purpose is to provide for coordinating 
all of the Government's means and efforts for 
telling the American story of freedom for na- 
tions and individuals around the world, and 
for combating communism's lies about that 
Story. 

The freedom board proposal has strong 
American Legion support, and in large part 
originated with Aviators Post No. 350 here in 
Los Angeles. But the legislation originally 
introduced 2 years ago was stopped by strong 
State and Defense Department opposition. 

Presumably the difficulty was the potential 
threat to establish procedures in both depart- 
ments by a new agency designed to have 
executive level authority in a field important 
to each of them, Legionnaires believe that 
the freedom board is needed to provide a 
strong foundation for the people-to-people 

`~ Peace approach which President Eisenhower 
has called for. 
COUNTERATTACK SPURRED . 

Lewis K. Gough, a national past com- 
mander of the Legion, says the time has come 
when this country's counterattack on Com- 
munist propaganda must be on “a big league 
basis.” He says, “We are in big league com- 
petition and either we meet it effectively or 
it will wear us down.” 

When the Legion held its national con- 
vention here last year, it urged Congress to 
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establish the Freedom Board as part of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 

It said it was “vitally necessary to pro- 
vide a top-level planning and coordinating 
board with adequate authority, responsibility, 
and funds to successfully wage the battle for 
peace to national victory.” 

ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE 

Mr. Gough says the Communists are spend- 
ing between two and three billion dollars on 
cold war propaganda while the United States 
is spending just $80 million. 

Legionnaires, like the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other organizations have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to President Eisen- 
hower’s call for Americans to forward the 
story of Americanism, as individuals, to other 
individuals and peoples throughout the 
world. But the Legion ts not satisfied with 
the report on the Knowland-Jackson bills 
that came from the State and Defense De- 
partments during the 84th Congress. 

This was, in effect, that these Departments 
were doing “all that is necessary to be done.” 

Legionnaires like First Vice Commander 
Rollins MacFadyen, of Aviators Post, No, 350, 
here, hoped that Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, would 
coauthor this year's bill. But Senator 
KNOWLAND finally introduced it in the Senate 
alone. 

The Knowland-Jackson bills provide for 
a Board consisting of the Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary of Defense, Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
and five persons from civil life appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The first group would serve 
without extra pay; the non-Government 
members would recelve salaries of $20,000 a 
year. 

This Board's task would be threefold. 

Under a plan it would formulate, which 
the President must approve, it would act for 
“the effective exposure of the falsity of 
propaganda used by Communist governments 
and agencies to mislead the people of the 
world with respect to the nature of the 
American way of life.” 

It would develop specific ways to make 
known the true purposes and methods of the 
United States. 

It would be responsible for “promoting 
affirmatively by all available means (other 
than by military or diplomatic action) the 
cause of freedom throughout the world.” It 
would do this by making known “the genu- 
inely revolutionary concept of individual lib- 
erty within a free nation.” 


Fighting Bob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include herein in my extension of re- 
marks a fitting tribute to our late friend 
and colleague, Hon. Robert Crosser, an 
editorial entitled “Fighting Bob,” ap- 
pearing in the June 10, 1957, issue of 
the Trainman News, official publication 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


men. 
The editorial follows: i 
“FIGHTING BOB” 
“Fighting Bob” Crosser has gone to his 
eternal reward, but the memory of “the fight- 
ing Scot" will ilye on among the people whom 
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he served so faithfully and well during his 
38 years in Congress. 

Former Congressman Crosser, a Democrat 
representing Ohio’s 2ist district, was ever 
in the thick of the fight during his long 
tenure of service to bring advancement to all 
the people through progressive legislation. 

Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and other rallroad workers will 
never forget the part “Fighting Bob” played 
in drawing up the original Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and subsequent amendments that 
resulted in improved benefits under RRA, 
When other beneficial rail labor legislation 
was up for consideration in Congress, Bob 
Crosser could be counted upon to do his 
utmost for its enactment. 

He also distinguished himself in his ef- 
forts for the Social Security Act, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, the Federal Reserve 
Act and the Farm Credit Act. 

Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN had 
these laudatory words for Crosser when he 
left Congress in 1956: 

“I never knew a man in or out of public life 
that I thought had a higher sense of justice, 
a greater devotion to public service and try- 
ing to serve his day and generation well and 
make this country better while we lived and 
leave it better for those who came after than 
Bob Crosser.” 


That was “Fighting Bob” Crosser. 


Polish Aid Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know I have been very active in urging 
the satisfactory conclusion of the nego- 
tiations between this country and Po- 
land concerning economic aid to Poland 
by our Government. 

As you will recall, during the negotia- 
tions I introduced a resolution in the 
House, House Resolution 248, which 
states, in part, that “the United States 
should speedily furnish substantial eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the 
people of Poland, subject to careful con- 
trol through the use of inspection teams 
or otherwise to insure that commodi- 
ties and equipment so furnished will 
not be diverted to Russia or her satellites 
but will remain in Poland for the pur- 
pose of strengthening her internal econ- 
omy and bolstering her people in their 
quest for freedom.” 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that our 
Government agencies will follow through 
with shipments of American products 
to Poland, and also arrange for ship- 
ment of surplus agricultural products 
to Poland as well as permit the receipt 
by the people of Poland of gifts from 
their relatives here in this country. 

I was gratified to learn that agree- 
ments have been arrived at on the allo- 
cation of funds to finance the sale of var- 
ious food products and textile raw ma- 
terials for Polish currency. 

It is interesting to note that the bank 
loans will be repaid in dollars at 4% 
percent interest beginning in 5 years and 
extending to 20 years. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the Polish people have never 
been, are not now, and never will be pro- 
Communist, despite indescribable suffer- 
ings and persecutions by the Communist, 

There is also no intelligent doubt that 
the Polish people want a free and inde- 
pendent Poland and will always trust 
the United States as Poland’s true 
friend. 


Facts Showing Why the Congress Should 
Not Ignore Its Mandate To Save the 
Insurance of 95,000 Present, Retired, 
and Separated Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


7 OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a great many letters from 
persons in my district urging that the 
Civil Service Commission be given funds 
to take over the administration of the 
remaining beneficial insurance associa- 
tions within the Government which have 
not been absorbed into the Federal em- 
ployees group life insurance program. 

It is my feeling that Congress has a 
clear and definite responsibility to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to the Civil 
Service Commission, and I am very re- 
gretful of the fact that the House has 
acted unfavorably on this proposal. 

I hope that legislation which has re- 
cently passed the Senate and is pending 
before this body for the relief of thou- 
sands of persons holding beneficial asso- 
ciation insurance will be passed prior to 
the adjournment of this session. 

I am enclosing a fact sheet from the 
War, Navy, Treasury, and Interior De- 
partments Beneficial Associations which 
I think will be of interest to all: 

Facts SHowinc WHY THE CONGRESS SHOULD 
Nor Icwore Irs MANDATE To SAVE THE IN- 
SURANCE OF 95,000 PRESENT, RETIRED, AND 
SEPARATED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Question: Prior to the passage of the Fed- 

eral Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 

1954, could Federal Government employees 

secure low-cost group life insurance? 

Answer: Yes; but only through associa- 
tions organized by them within their depart- 
ments or agencies. Employees joined vol- 
untarily to secure this much-needed protec- 
tion at low rates because none was provided 
by the Federal Government. 

Question: How long have these employee 
beneficial associations been operating within 
the various departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer: Some since before the turn of the 
century, but the majority of more than 25 
years. 

Question: Have these associations served a 
real purpose in government? 

Answer: Yes; $36.4 million in death, dis- 
ability, and dismemberment claims have 
been paid to employees or to their bene- 
ficiaries. 


Question: Did the Congress recognize the 
fact that the passage of the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
would impair the growth of these associa- 
tions and face them with posisble extinction? 
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Answer: Yes. Section 10 of the act was 
later amended to provide for the assumption 
of the outstanding insurance of these asso- 
ciations by the Civil Service Commission. 
Without this, the associations faced ultimate 
insolvency and loss of the insurance by their 
members, both active and retired employees 
of the Government, 

Question: At the time the Civil Service 
Commission and the associations asked the 
Congress to amend section 10, was the Con- 
gress advised as to the ultimate cost of tak- 
ing over these associations? 

Answer: Yes. The testimony before the 
Congress showed that over a period of more 
than a quarter of a century the ultimate cost 
would be approximately $33 million. 

Question: Was this sum of $33 million to 
be paid from general tax receipts? 

Answer: No. The Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 provides 
that the expenses incurred in the admin- 
istration of the act shall be paid from the 
employees life insurance fund created by 
the act. 

Question: What constitutes the employees 
life insurance fund? 

Answer: The fund is made up of the em- 
ployees contribution (two-thirds) and the 
Government's contribution (one-third) of 
the present life-insurance premium. It is 
increased by dividends or premium refunds 
from the insurance companies underwriting 
the coverage, and by the assets of the 16 
employee beneficial associations which have 
now been taken over by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Question: What is the estimated total of 
the fund at this time? 

Answer: Approximately $100 million. 

Question: How many employee beneficial 
associations requested the CivH Service Com- 
mission to take them over under section 10 of 
the act, as amended? 

Answer: Twenty-five associations having 
assets, collectively, approximating $22 mil- 
lion. 

Question: How many of these associations 
have been taken over by the Civil Service 
Commission under section 10, as amended? 

Answer: Sixteen, having assets of approxi- 
mately $5.5 million. ~ 

Question: How many of these associations 


- remain to be taken over? 


Answer: Nine, having assets of approxi- 
mately $16.5 million. 

Question; Is it equitable for the Govern- 
ment to take over the life insurance agree- 
ments of 16 associations having 52,000 mem- 
bers, and fail to provide the same protection 
for the remaining 9 associations having 
95,000 members? 

Answer: No. Certainly, in amending sec- 
tion 10, the Congress did not intend to dis- 
criminate against these 95,000 present, re- 
tired, and former Government employees as 
being less deserving than the 52,000 whose 
insurance has been assumed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Question: Did the Civil Service Commis- 
sion schedule these 9 associations for take- 
over pursuant to section 10, as amended, and 
so notify each association? 

Answer: Yes. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, acting in good faith and under the con- 

onal mandate, scheduled these 9 asso- 
ciations for takeover during the months of 
June, July, and August, 1956, and so notified 
each association by letter during the early 
part of 1956. 

Question: Did the Civil Service Commis- 
sion later notify these 9 associations in writ- 
ing that they could not be taken over as 
scheduled and as previously notified? 

Answer: Yes, after the Congress failed to 
authorize the use of sufficient funds for this 
purpose, 

Question: Did the Civil Service Commis- 
sion give these 9 associations any assurance 
that they would ask the Congress for author- 
ity to use the necessary funds? 
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Answer: Yes, and expressing confidence 
that funds would be available to carry out 
the provisions of the law, the Civil Service 
Commission directed the associations dur- 
ing the interim to retain all holdings of 
United States Government obligations and 
to convert other holdings to cash, including 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, and savings and 
loan accounts. 

Question; Have these 9 associations suf- 
fered monetary loss by complying with this 
directive? 

Answer: Yes. Collectively, they have lost 
more than $200,000 to date by converting 
their holdings to cash and by reinvesting in 
Government bonds at the request of the 
Civil Service Commission, and this loss is 
increasing daily. 

Question: If the Congress does not permit 
the Civil Service ‘Commission to take over 
and administer these 9 association’ before 
August 17, 1957—the deadline fixed by sec- 
tion 10, as amended—what will happen to 
these associations and to the insurance 
benefits of their members? 

Answer: The ultimate result will be the 
insolvency of the associations and the loss 
of insurance benefits by many members and 
their. dependents, These include present 
employees of the Government, as well as re- 
tired and former employees who are not 
eligible for insurance protection under the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954. 

Question: How much insurance is now 
in force on the 95,000 members of these 9 
associations? 

Answer; Approximately $140 million. 

Question: In the House Appropriations 
Committee report accompanying the third 
supplemental bill (H. R. 7221) for fiscal 1957, 
the committee indicated it would consider a 
fair and reasonable proposal to assume the 
insurance policies of retired Federal em- 
ployees who are members of these 9 as- 
ae Would such legislation be effec- 

ve 

Answer: No. Section 10 of the act origin- 
ally made such a provision, but it was found 
to be unworkable and of doubtful legality 
because of legal decisions which prevented 
a division of the assets of these associations 
among the active, retired and separated em- 
ployees without a dissolution of thé associa- 
tions. Therefore, Section 10 was amended in 
1955 to provide for the taking over of all of 
the insurance and all of the assets. 

Question: Will the taking over of these 25 
associations by the Government constitute 
a double favoritism for a handful of people? 

Answer: No.. The records indicate that 
approximately 50 percent of the members of 
the associations are active Federal employees 
who pay a higher premium for this insur- 
ance and will continue to pay this higher 
premium under Government administra- 
tion. Also, this insurance does not reduce at 
age 65, but remains constant in the majority 
of cases, 

Question; How many members of these 25 
associations are now employed by the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Answer: Approximately 50 percent. It is 
estimated that 20 percent of the total are 
retired Federal employees and that the re- 
maining 30 percent are now separated from 
the Federal service after employment by the 
Government during World War II. These re- 
tired and separated employees reside in 
practically every State in the Union and are 
not eligible for insurance under the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954. 

Question: If the associations should be- 
come insolvent, can the members convert 
their group life insurance to individual 
policies? 

Answer: Yes, but without disability bene- 
fits, and few would have the means to pay 
the premium rate at their attained age, 
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Question: Why could not these associa- 
tions continue to operate on a group basis 
until the last member dies? 

Answer: Because in a closed group without 
younger members being added, the average 
age becomes higher annually with resulting 
increase in the average premium for the 
group. Many members would be forced out 
and lose their insurance because of their 
inability to pay this higher premium. 

Question: Gould these associations bring 
in new members and maintain a low average 
age? 

Answer: No, because the basic life insur- 
ance needs of the employees of the Federal 
Government are now met by the insurance 
provided by the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954, at a premium 
rate which cannot be matched by ordinary 
insurance. : 

Question. Are there any nonprofit associa- 
tions of Federal employees which are not 
interested in being taken over by the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Answer. Yes; the War Agencies Employees 
Protective Association and the American 
Foreign Service Protective Association. 
These two associations offer large amounts 
of insurance to members assigned to foreign 
service or subject to call to foreign service, 
with the group insurance terminating at age 
65. Their plans of insurance include acci- 
dental death benefits and dependents’ hos- 
Pitalization insurance coverage that would 
terminate should the association dissolve. 

Question. What will be the ultimate cost 
to the Employees Life Insurance Fund if the 
Government takes over and administers the 
insurance of these nine associations? 

Answer. Actuarial projections indicate 
that over a period of 25 years or more the 
ultimate cost will be $22 million. 

Question. Would this $22 million be paid 
from general tax receipts? 

Answer. No; it would be paid from the 
Employees Life Insurance Fund, 

Question. Have any Federal employee or- 
RZanizations« endorsed the taking over of 
these nine associations under section 10, as 
amended? 

Answer. Yes; a number of employee or- 
gantzatlons within the Government have 
endorsed the taking over of these nine asso- 
ciations, including: AFL-CIO, National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

Respectfully submitted: 

War DEPARTMENT BENEFICIAL 


The Hour of Crisis for a Free Asia—and 
for a Free World—Is at Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
thirties many western countries, includ- 
ing our own, made the tragic mistake of 
trading with enemies, like Hitler and 
Japan. For every dollar of profit they 
made, they lost a thousand dollars, and 
thousands of their finest youths besides, 
Britain and France lost their empires. 
Yet many of the same countries seem de- 
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termined to make the same mistake 
again—by expanding trade with Com- 
munist China—even though the stake 
now is not relatively puny profits, but 
sheer survival. 

Some are urging the United States to 
follow these other countries down the 
primrose path. They talk about com- 
mercial benefits that might conceivably 
be gained; they ignore the political losses 
that certainly would be sustained. The 
greatest would be that, as has been 
warned so many times, no country in Asia 
would trust us again—and the free coun- 
tries of Asia would have no choice but to 
give up their struggle and accept Com- 
munist domination. 

But if the United States stands firm, 
such a debacle need not follow. The 
countries of Asia understand better than 
we that it is the United States, not Eng- 
land or France, that has power in their 
part of the world. 

Furthermore, they have learned to ex- 
pect expediency from the European 
powers; they trust the United States to 
stand on principle. 

So it is we who are on trial. They 
wait breathlessly to see what the United 
States Government and our people will 
do. We must make clear there is no 
weakening of our resolve to stand reso- 
lutely with them in their determined ef- 
fort to remain free, as long as the Red 
threat. exists. 

We have won the first three quarters 
of the game. The Communists in both 
Russia and China are unable to conceal 
their growing internal troubles. I can- 
not believe we will wobble and weaken in 
the last quarter—and lose the game. 

But the time to make*clear our stead- 
fastness is right now. Our Government 
is under strong pressures from small but 
powerful groups. The people as a whole 
must rise and make their wishes known. 
They know that Communist China is an 
enemy of everything Americans believe 
in. They know that we cannot weaken 
an enemy by making him stronger. They 
know that no good has yet come from 
helping Communists. 

Just how grave and how urgent are the 
dangers is brilliantly portrayed in the 
following sobering article from the 
Washington Daily News by Fred Sparks 
of the Scripp-Howard press: 

A SILENT CRISIS IN THE Far East 
(By Fred Sparks) 

Free Asia is in serious danger; the silent 
crisis is now. 

Not from a Red Chinese blow. But from 
contagious defeatism that might accept the 
Peiping regime as the undisputed, direct, 
or indirect master of hundreds of millions 
of brown and yellow people who ask little, 
but freedom. 

The new crisis has been created not by 
bullets, but by talk and hesitation, Talk of 
trade with Red China, talk of neutralizing 
Formosa. Hesitation to strengthen South 
Korea, while acknowledging North Korea's 
build-up. r 

What is at stake for America is the loss of 
a vast buffer of proved friendship and, yes, 
the military service of your son, brother, or 
friend, his very life. \ 

CONVINCED 

As one who has spent more time in the 
Orient since the end of World War II than 
in the United States, and is still in touch 
with developments there, I am convinced 
our friends in free Asia are demoralized to- 
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day. Demoralization is the prolog to dis- 
integration. 8 

While we were occupied with spectacular 
doings in the Middle East—the endless fric- 
tions between Arab and Israeli, the Soviet 
grab for power in the oil deserts—the pres- 
tige of Red China, which spoonfeeds its 
young a “Hate America” diet, has been ele- 
vated to new arrogant heights. 

What are the fresh fever points? Why 
does the patient weaken? 

TRADE 

England, followed by others, eased restric- 
tions set up during the Korean conflict. Mer- 
chants from Birmingham and Lille now has- 
ten to the court of the great Red Khan in a 
manner of bootlickery, order books in hand, 

This itself would hardly discourage free 
Asians. For they have seen Eugland and 
France compromise in the Orient before. 

But the foreigner they depend on is the 
United States. And—as in the Middle East— 
we have of necessity moved independently. 

Then just the other day President Eisen- 
hower (under terrible pressures) opened wide 
the possibility of American trade with Com- 
munist China. 

Consider the free Vietnam soldier, his 
youth spent fighting communism. Aban- 
doned by France, today he packs an American 
carbine. Daily he sees an American officer, 
his regimental adviser. He is told: To the 
north is your mortal foe; there can be no 
compromise. 

What now if he hears of Detroit peddlers 
offering wares to this same Communist 
enemy? Who can distinguish between mili- 
tary and nonmilitary cargo? Cannot a civil- 
ian truck transport troops? Cannot a shovel 
spade a foxhole as well as a garden? 

Do you blame this boy if he is puzzled 
tonight? (I pity the many American mili- 
tary friends I have who today are training 
Formosans, Koreans, Thailanders, Vietnam- 
ese. I can imagine the questions they are 
being asked.) 

In Saigon, in Bangkok the Red under- 
ground can make good use of this new trend. 
They can quietly advise community leaders: 
“Well, see how it’s going? America is shift- 
ing. Make the best deal you can—while you 
can.” 

KOREA 

As every general, admiral and UN observer 
has stated, Communist North Korea laughs 
at the agreement forbidding retooling and re- 
inforcing armies present when the truce 
document ended the killing. i 

Still. we refuse to send in modern tools. 
Our igfantrymen watching the bleak arm- 
istice line are threatened with brutal beating 
when it should please Peiping again to push 
south. 7 

You can assume, then, South Korea's de- 
clining morale. Seoul is two jeep hours from 
Communist bunkers. Twice half that coun- 
try was subjected to the tyranny; thousands 
of innocents died in bloodletting. 

FORMOSA 


The unfortunate flash mob madness that 
sacked our T’ai-pei Embassy has again stirred 
those who used to label Red China's leaders 
“agrarian reformers” without territorial 
hunger. ~ 

Important politicians and columnists— 
whose Asian journeys are limited to occa- 
sional plates of won ton soup in Washing- 
ton's chop suey parlors—now cry for a neu- 

, demilitarized Formosa, 

A militarized, Formosa is a club 
of peace. That late giant, Philippine Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, predicted that with- 
out the shield of Formosa, communism 
would chain his own country in 3 years. 

By threatening the mainland coast, For- 
mosa borrows time for Hong Kong, a spoil 
Red China means eventually to have. In 
the crown colony's tea rooms, Peiping’s 
agents’ boast: “Hong Kong can be taken by 
telephone.” 
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INSIDE RED CHINA 


Miflions gagged by the absolute state still 
dream of liberation. Priests hold clandes- 
tine prayer meetings like ancient Christians 
in Roman caves. Well remembered are mis- 
sionary schools, Americah friends, western 
democracy. 

Today's “two Chinas” campaign means 
their slavery will never end. And such talk 
is precious for the Communist brainwashers. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


There are 13 million in southeast Asia. 
Energetic, wise, they nearly dominate the 
finances of a half dozen countries, 

So far, we have managed to keep them, at 
worst, neutral. We have argued against re- 
mittances to relatives inside Red China, in- 
sisting that every dollar dispatched muscles 
the Communist war machine. 

If Formosa collapses, or if American mer- 
chant ships anchor in Shanghai, their resist- 
ance would be snipped like a ribbon before 
a new bridge; they'd be a prefabricated fifth 
column, 

As appeasement. mounts, I can recall just 
a few Asian lives we have influenced: 

The brown Cambodian girl who learned the 
true nature of communism sitting barefoot 
in an American library, a sturdy structure 
ringed by paddy-mud huts. 

The young Chinese, captured fighting for 
communism in Korea who, under our in- 
fiuence, refused to go home (sentencing his 
parents to what penalties). He chose For- 
mosa, tattooed his chest with bitter anti- 
Mao slogans. 

The North Korean professor, a straggle of 
white beard on his chin, who fied his work, 
his books, after hearing brave words defying 
communism, offering hope, on the American 
Government's radio. 

These people are depressed today. The 
mood is spreading. Can you blame me for 
being convinced that the silent crisis is 
now? 


_Smalltown Editor Has Powerful Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most honored and important insti- 
tutions in this Nation is the smalltown 
newspaper. From the earliest days of 
the history of this Republic the small- 
town newspaper and the country editor 
have contributed much to the winning 
and the development of our liberties. 
In thousands of small communities 
throughout the land are dedicated men 
and women, noting the daily history of 
their town or village, speaking out freely 
against injustice, intolerance, and any 
threat to our way of life. Extolling 
those sound, old-fashioned virtues upon 
which this great country was founded 
and by which we have continued to grow 
morally and spiritually. 

The smalltown editor chooses his pro- 
fession because it offers him a wide field 
of service, not because of any hope of 
obtaining for himself great wealth, for 
the very operation of these small papers 
precludes the piling up of material 
riches. But in his service to his fellow 
man, in the respect for him in the com- 
munity, in the day-to-day and week-to- 
week accomplishment of making this 
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land of ours a better place, in his deyo- 
tion to freedom and the protection of our 
liberties, he amasses treasures of great 
worth. 


In the 11th District of Ohio, which I 
have the privilege and honor to repre- 
sent, we have an outstanding example of 
the courageous editor, the crusading 
writer, the angry man who rails against 
injustice. He is Chet Lampson, for 61 
years editor of the Jefferson Gazette at 
Jefferson, Ohio. In April, Editor Lamp- 
son received a notice from the Internal 
Revenue Department notifying him 
that he owed the Government $9 on his 
income tax. Incensed at both the 
charge, which he claimed he did not 
owe, but also at the language used in 
the notice, Mr. Lampson took up his pen 
and spoke out against what he consid- 
ered to be a rank injustice. Probably 
there were those who smiled at the 
audacity of this smalltown editor who 
dared to challenge the strength and 
majesty of the Federal Government and 
its entrenched bureaucrats, but Editor 
Lampson did not hesitate. He wrote 
editorials for the Gazette, he wrote let- 
ters to his Congressman, to the Presi- 
dent. The strength of his argument 
prevailed and not only has his own ac- 
count been corrected but the Internal 
Revenue Department has agreed to drop 
from future notices language which 
must necessarily be offensive to honest, 
hard-working citizens. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include Mr. Lampson’s 
open letter to the Members of Congress, 
giving the facts of the case, the story in 
the Jefferson Gazette of the victory won 
by Mr. Lampson, an editorial from the 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon applauding Mr. 
Lampson’s stand and its importance to 
all of us, and an additional editorial by 
Mr. Lampson stressing the necessity of 
Government bureaus to obey State laws: 


CONTEMPT FOR THE GOVERNMENT IS THE 
NATURAL RESULT oF CONTEMPT SHOWN THE 
TAXPAYERS—REVENUE OFFICERS VIOLATE 
STATE AND FEDERAL LAwWS—STATEMENT OF 
INCOME Tax Dux May CONSTITUTE BLACK- 
MAIL, IT VIOLATES THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


A LETTER TO EACH MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS 


Dear Sm: If you will secure from an in- 
come tax agency copies of Statement of In- 
come Tax Due which constitutes the first 
notice to an alleged delinquent income tax- 
Payer, you will be amazed at its effrontery. 

It is beneath the dignity of the United 
States Government to permit any of its 
agents to humiliate or frighten taxpayers, 
delinquent or not, in the agency's initial 
notice of an alleged delinquency. 

The first notice should be as courteous as 
those used in general business. 

The said Statement of Income Tax Due 
gives absolutely no explanation of why, how, 
nor what. The statement assumes in- 
fallibility by the accounting department, 
notorious for its delays and errors. The first 
notice is a preemptory demand for payment 
within 10 days of the date on the notice. 
If the alleged delinquent does not send 
funds which are “received within 10 days of 
the date of the notice,” the alleged delin- 
quent is threatened in the first notice: 
“Your account will be placed in the hands of 
an internal revenue collection officer with- 
out further notice. Under the law, he may 
levy on your wages, salary or other income, 
or seize or sell your property or rights to 
property to collect this account.” 
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“Your computation of tax has been mathe- 
matically verified.” 

The person who wrote this first notice did 
not mean “your computation of tax has been 
mathematically verified.” He meant your 
computation of the tax is incorrect. The 
agency should in this first statement make & 
proper claim and allow a reasonable time 
for the alleged delinquent to accept and pay 
or question the accuracy of the agency. 


INCORRECT BILLINGS MADE 


Besides my own case; I know of two local 
cases in which the taxpayer was threatened 
with dire punishment if the alleged tax de- 
linquencies were not paid within 10 days of 
date of the notice. Within 10 days of May 10 
is any of the 9 days just prior or any of the 
9 days immediately after May 10. 

A competent author would have written 
“prior to the date on this notice," 

A Jefferson woman, whose legal exemptions 
are more than her total income, received one 
of these insulting demands that she pay a 
small tax or else.“ This citizen cannot be 
frightened by any illegal claims. The illegal 
charge distressed her. She denied the claim 
and refused to make the illegal payment. In 
the end, the clerk at Cleveland admitted a 
mistake. The following year (1955) this 
woman received a demand for about 4 times 
the tax claimed in 1954. She owed nothing 
and refused to make the illegal payment. As 
the agent who made the claim in the first 
place had no evidence to prove the claim, 
this second false charge was deleted, I use 
the word deleted. If there were no proper 
evidence that the claim was just and the 
Jefferson woman had been frightened into 
paying it, where would her blackmail money 
have gone? 

I know of many unjust actions, but find 
people fear to allow their names to be used. 

If you can get the Treasury to order the 
present illegal “Statement of Income Tax 
Due” to be dropped and a businesslike sys- 
tem of first notification with reasonable time 
for the taxpayer to prove his claim, millions 
of people will have their respect for their 
own Government restored. 

The wording of this Statement of Income 
Tax Due shows it was written by someone 
too ignorant to comprehend business cour- 
tesy or the rights of citizens to due process 
of law under the Bill of Rights. 

I claim that no Federal officer is privi- 
leged to violate a State or Federal law or the 
Constitution in the course of making a Fed- 
eral collection, 

This Statement of Income Tax Due if 
mailed violates Federal postal laws. It con- 
tains the inference that the delinquent is 
a criminal. It contains threats of summary 
punishment unless the account is paid 
within a limited time. That card may be a 
libel and actionable. 

If the alleged taxpayer be frightened into 
paying more than he owes by fear of pub- 
licity or fear of duress then this notice is 
blackmail. Out of the 60 million income-tax 
payers how many have paid sums they did 
not owe? What becomes of an illegal col- 
lection? 8 

The agency claims legal right and power 
to seize private records, books, and papers, 
to levy on wages, salary, or other income and 
to seize or sell property all without a consti- - 
tutional court order. 

Thus, the alleged delinquent is denied the 
protection of the Bill of Rights and his day 
in court. He may be the victim of great in- 
justice by his own Government. 

No agency of Government should be al- 
lowed to insult any citizen, or deny him his 
constitutional rights or infilct cruel and un- 
usual punishments on a mere assumption 
that the taxpayer is a willful violator of the 


income tax law. 
CHET LAMPSON, 
Editor for 61 years of the Jefferson 
Gazette, Jefferson, Ohio. 
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[From the Jefferson (Ohio) Gazette of May 
28, 1957] 

NEWSPAPER WINS Ficur Wire REVENUE Bu; 
REAU—GOVERNMENT To Drop OFFENSIVE 
LANGUAGE ON FEDERAL Tax NOTICES 
Late in April, about 90 days after I had 

paid my income tax for 1956, I received a 
notice that unless I paid an alleged 89 bal- 
ance within 10 days of May 6 “your account 
will be placed in the hands of a revenue 
collection officer without further notice. Un- 
der the law, he may levy on your wages, sal- 
ary, or other income, or seize, or sell your 
property or rights to property to collect this 
account,” 

There -was no explanation of how the 
Amount alleged due had been determined 
by the Internal Revenue Service. In our 
61 years as editor of the Jefferson Gazette, 
we have never defaulted on any obligation, 
public or private. To have the Government 
of the United States insult me, and doubt- 
less thousands of other well-meaning citi- 
zens by such a threat, raised my blood pres- 
sure. I decided to fight. 

Fortunately I knew how to get attention 
from the top men in the Government. I 
told some of them the notice I received was 
beneath the dignity of the United States of 
America, and that no taxpayer should be 
sent an insulting notice. There could be a 


/ mistake on both sides. 


On April 30 the Gazette published an open 
letter to the President of the United States. 
We wrote to the Vice President, to Hon. 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, to Senator FRANKE J. 
Lausch and Hon. Davo DENNsION (our 
Congressman), and to Hon. CLARENCE Brown, 
whom I have known for many years. \ 

President Eisenhower, or an aid, sent my 
Personal letter to him and the editorial of 
April 30 to the Internal Revenue Collection 
Division. I have a letter from Robert L. 
Jack, Director, so stating. 

Three days after the editorial was pub- 
lished here, Hon. MICHAEL J. Kwa inserted 
the same in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
Washington. 

Six days after the editorlal was printed 
here, Senator Frank LauscHe wrote stating 
he would take the editorial and our letter 
directly to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The secretary for the Vice President wrote 
a personal letter stating he would present 
our editorial and letter to Vice President 
NIXON. 

On May 17 we received a very good letter 
from the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hon, Fred C. Scribner, Jr: That 
letter proved immediately that the right man 
had been reached. We knew then that we 
had bypassed the bureaucratic minds and 
were dealing with a capable official. 

On Saturday morning, May 25, the Gazette 
received the following explanatory letter from 
Hon. Pred C. Scribner, Jr., stating that the 
offensive card wiil be banned as fast as pos- 
sible, and that the statement of income 
tax due will not contain any offensive lan- 
guage. It will take time to make a complete 
change. 

The Gazette is deeply appreciative of the 
efforts of each official to whom we appealed. 

In my first letter to Mr. Scribner I made 
the remark that if the language on that card 
were changed, then my 81 years would not 
have been lived in vain, 

CHET Lampson. 


Dear Mr. Lampson: I have your letter of 
May 20. Since writing to you on May 17, I 
have discussed with the Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Service the printed notice 
which was sent to you. We are agreed that 
the language should be revised, and the tech- 
nical staff is now at work on the revision. 

We do wish to point out to you that the 
statements which appeared on the card which 
you received were an accurate statement of 
the rights of the Service. In instances in 
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which the failure to pay the full tax was de- 
liberate, the language was justified. How- 
ever, in order to keep the number of forms 
in use at an absolute minimum, the card 
which was sent to you has been used in all 
instances in which an initial verification in- 
dicated some balance due, I personally agree 
with you that in most cases the language was 
too strong for a first notice. 

As you can well understand, the revision 
of the language, the printing of new cards 
and the distribution of the same throughout 
the country will take a little time, In the 
meantime, some taxpayers will continue to 
recelve the cards which are now in use. 

You can be assured, however, that, as a 
result of your action in calling this matter 
to our attention and of the very thoughtful 
consideration which has been given to the 
matter by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, a change will be made in the card 
at the earliest possible moment. You can 
rest assured also that you will not have lived 
in yain, as the card which you called to our 
attention is to be changed. 

Thank you very much for giving us the 
opportunity to consider this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


[From the Ashtabula Star-Beacon] 
GOVERNMENT HEEDS EDITOR'S PROTESTS 

The enraged outcry of a smalitown north- 
eastern Ohio editor has been enough to make 
even the Federal Government take notice. 

Chet Lampson, of Jefferson, didn't like to 
be dunned for a $9 payment due on income 
taxes. What's more, he was annoyed even 
more by the harsh language of the dun. 

So the bristling Mr. Lampson turned loose 
both barrels. He went beyond his own 
Gazette editorial columns. He wrote let- 
ters—to officials and to the metropolitan 
press. 

The result has been complete. He has 
received recognition of his efforts from the 
top Federal echelon. And, even more im- 
portant, he has won for all taxpayers a less- 
demanding tone from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

It appears to be symptomatic of Govern- 
ment service to assume persons guilty of 
innocent mistakes are hardened criminals 
and intentional lawbreakers. Obviously the 
original letter Mr. Lampson received was 
based on that erroneous assumption. 

By striking back, Editor Lampson has im- 
pressed these bureaucrats that taxpayers 
need not be treated like dogs. They do, after 
all, provide those bureaucrats with their 
salaries, 2 


From the Jefferson (Ohio) Gazette of June 
7, 1957] f 
REVENUE MeN Must OBEY STATE Laws—AN 

OPEN LETTER TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 

THE UNITED STATES, PROTESTING FELONIES 

AND MISDEMEANORS PERPETRATED BY SOME 

INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICIALS AND AGENTS 
Attorney General HERBERT BROWNELL. 

GREETINGS: Your correspondent recently 
protested the discourtesy of the Internal 
Revenue Division of the United States Treas- 
ury in its first Statement of Income Tax Due. 
I doubt if you ever have seen such a card 
and realize how crudely it is worded. 

It is beneath the dignity of the United 
States Government to permit any of its 
agents to humiliate or frighten taxpayers, de- 
linquent or not, in the agency’s initial notice 
of an alleged delinquency. 

The first notice should be as courteous as 
those used in general business. 

The said Statement of Income Tax Due 
gives absolutely no explanation of “why, how, 
nor what.” The statement assumes infalli- 
bility by the accounting department, notori- 
ous for its delays and errors. The first notice 
is a peremptory demand for payment within 
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10 days of the date on the notice. If the 
alleged delinquent does not send funds which 
are “received within 10 days of the date of 
the notice,” the alleged delinquent is threat- 
ened in the first notice: “Your account will 
be placed in the hands of an Internal Rev- 
enue Collection officer without further no- 
tice. Under the law, he may levy on your 
wages, salary, or other income, or seize or 
sell your property or rights to property to 
collect this account,” Í 
UNITED STATES TREASURY PROMISES TO CHANGE 
FIRST STATEMENT 


On April 30, 1957, I published in the Jef- 
ferson Gazette, which I have edited for 
nearly 61 years, an open letter of protest to 
the President of the United States. On May 
2, this letter was reprinted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD (A3287, courtesy 
MICHAEL Kirwan). : 3 

On May 6. 1957. United States Senator 
SUNE J. ene wrote me that he would 

e the ma up with the Treasurer 
the United States 22 

On May 23, 1957, I received a 
letter from the First Assistant 8 
the United States, Fred C. Scribner, Jr, 
reading in part as follows: 

“I personally agree with you that in most 
cases the language was too strong for a first 
notice. 

“As you can well understand, the revision 
of the language, the printing of new cards 
and the distribution of the same throughout 
the country will take a little time. In the 
meantime, some taxpayers will continue to 
receive the cards which are now in use. 

“You can be assured, however, that, as a 
result of your action in calling this matter to 
our attention and of the very thoughtful 
consideration which has been given to the 
matter by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, a change will be made in the card 
at the earliest possible moment. You can 
rest assured also that you will not have lived 
in vain, as the card which you called to our 
attention is to be changed.” 

On June 3, 1957, Mr. Scribner wrote to me 
stating: “If at any time you have any other 
matters which you think should be called to 
our attention, I hope you will write to me 
about them.” 

It required only 23 days to get this change 
beneficial both to the Government and to 
60 million income taxpayers. 


INFORMAL PETITION TO THE GOVERNMENT IN 
REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


Under authority of article I in the Bill of 
Rights, I am petitioning the Government 
of the United States for a redress of a serious 
grievance. In doing so, I voice the appeal 
iof thousands of loyal citizens who have been 
illegally attacked by alleged Internal Reve- 
nue officials or agents. 

Since there may be no provision in the 
United States Constitution itself, 
the person or persons who shall represent 
the Government to receive and consider 
my petition, I address it to you, Mr. Attorney 
General. By direct action, we may save a 
long and expensive gantlet of the various 
State and Federal courts. 

In my letter from the Assistant Treasurer 
dated May 23, 1957, were the following words, 
which I deem an effort to defend an unten- 
able position, if we are a nation of free 
men and women. Mr. Scribner wrote: 

“We do wish to point out to you that the 
statements which appeared on the card 
which you received were an accurate state- 
ment of the rights of the service. 

“Proposition No. 1: A Federal officer or 
agent is amenable to and not immune from 
prosecution and punishment for any viola- 
tion within the State itself of a State law. 

“Proof: The fourth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and the 14th article of 
the Ohio State Constitution are identical, 
namely: The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and posses- 
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sions, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated and no warrant 
shall be issued, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons and things to be seized.” 

Application: This prohibition in the State 
of Ohio and the Federal Constitution is vio- 
lated frequently by Revenue officers and 
agents, 2 
OHIO COURT DECISIONS 

In this informal brief and letter I need 
not cite in detail the numerous cases in 
Ohio and elsewhere in support of proposi- 
tion No. 1. Our Ohio courts have held “that 
an officer of the law who makes search and 
seizure in a dwelling or other premises, 
without a warrant, or with an illegal war- 
rant—is a trespasser, and amenable to an 
action for such trespass.” 

Also, “Strong probability that defendants 
were guilty of offenses charged was insuffi- 
cient where convictions could not be sus- 
tained without giving sanction to proce- 
dure violative of rights under constitutional 
provisions regarding search and seizure." 

Also, “No exploratory search or seizure of 
either persons, houses, or effects can ever 
be justified without warrant.” 

Also, “Under a subpena duces tecum the 
person subpenaed is required to bring with 
him only such books and files as are par- 
ticularly described—and a subpena duces 
tecum purporting to require the person sub- 
penaed to bring with him books and files 
under his control without particularly de- 
scribing such books and files, is wholely 
vold," 

Also, “Searching of a garage without 
search warrant and without consent of the 
owner, is clear infringenrent upon his con- 
stitutional rights, for this section protects 
not only houses but whatever is regarded 
as *‘place’.” 

Article I of the Ohio State Constitution 
grants to its citizens the right “of defend- 
ing life and liberty, acquiring, possessing, 
and protecting property and seeking and 
obtaining happiness and safety.” Can the 
Federal Government evade and render void 
that Ohio constitutional provision? It can- 
not do so constitutionally. 

Mr. Attorney General, each of the 48 
States, when admitted to the Union, had 
to have a republican form of government. 
Each is sovereign in intrastate affaires. Every 
citizen is first a citizen of the State in which 
he holds residence. He is a citizen of the 
United States, not in the first capacity of 
citizenship, but in a secondary capacity, 
save in those things and powers delegated 
by the Constitution to the United States 
of America. The doctrine of “implied pow- 
ers" is specifically denied in the Federal 
Bill of Rights, article X. The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, or prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.“ 

CONCLUSION 


If an officer or agent of the United States 
Government, acting within the State of 
Ohio, without prior notice and due process 
of law levies on the wage, salary, or income, 
or seizes or sells the property of a citizen 
of the State and of the United States on the 
mere assumption that the taxpayer is guilty 
of willful or neglectful failure to pay an in- 
come tax, then such officer or agent of the 
Federal Government is guilty of a crime. 
His crime may be a misdemeanor, a felony or 
both, No Federal officer can legally make 
any search and seizure in Ohio without a 
proper search warrant particularly describ- 
ing the persons or the place, and the prop- 
erty which he expects to search and seize. 

A clerk, agent, or collector in the Internal 
Revenue Division has no constitutional ju- 
dicial powers. The revenue agent often 
punishes an alleged delinquent as guilty of 
eyasion of income taxes with no more evi- 
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dence than what may be a bookkeeping 
error made by a careless or incompetent clerk 
in a district Internal Revenue office. Against 
such error the alleged delinquent is re- 
fused his constitutional right to due process 
of law. 

The outraged citizen has no defense what- 
ever under bureaucracy. A bureaucrat 
doesn’t give a whoop about the Federal or 
the State constitution, mor the laws regu- 
lating search and seizure. Such agents 
acting without due process of law are 
criminals. They can be and should be pros- 
ecuted under State laws as trespassers, 
thieves or burglars. 

Mr. Attorney General, there is a rising and 
ominous protest all over the United States 
against the injustice of the Federal income 
tax and the collectors of the tax. I warn 
you to listen and act promptly. You have 
the legal right for you are, first, the repre- 
sentative of the citizens, second, the repre- 
sentative of an administration in the Goy- 
ernment of the people. 

There is no immunity under the laws of 
Ohio even to a Federal officer who violates 
our constitution and laws, Our people will 
not be pushed around forever. 

Will you see to it that Internal Revenue 
agents, in Ohio, obey the laws of Ohio? 

CHET LAMPSON, 


Scientists Unable To Clarify Confusion 
on What To Do About Atomic Testing 
Because Disagree as to Facts and Be- 
cause Fundamental Decision Is Political 
Rather Than Scientific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

SCIENTISTS CANNOT CLARIFY SITUATION 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


American scientists—some of them—are 
scornful of American politicians, Especial- 
ly since the creation of the A-bomb these 
lofty intellects have been complaining of 
the politicos’ failure to produce a coherent 
foreign policy, one adjusted to the tremen- 
dous facts of the world situation. 

Instead of obtaining a settlement with the 
Kremlin, abolishing the use of thermonu- 
clear weapons, raising world living stand- 
ards and other odd jobs, these poor elected 
Americans have, it seems, dallied, and talked. 
They cannot even agree among themselves. 
Therefore what is needed is scientific poli- 
tics. 

Now, however, Washington politicians are 
reversing the charges. It appears the great- 

-est sclentific minds cannot agree about the 
possible dangers to mankind of continual 
tests of thermonuclear weapons—A and H, 

How come? Don’t all scientists have ac- 
cess to the same basic facts? Are not scien- 
tific conclusions open to all honest minds of 
sufficient capacity? 

These certainly are things scientists have 
long claimed. Yet the fact remains that on 
what should be a simple matter of fact, the 
greatest experts disagree. 

Over the last few years many scientists, 
particularly biologists, have been pressing 
for an end to tests of atomic weapons. Nobel 
prize biochemist Linus Pauling mobilized no 
less than 2,000 American scientists to urge 
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our Government to stop testing thermonu- 
clear weapons. 


“SPONTANEOUS MUTATIONS 


The argument is simple: Atomic tests 
loose particles which multiply spontaneous 
(meaning unaccounted for) biological mu- 
tations. Most mutations are harmful—by ~ 
definition if not by experimental demonstra- 
tion. Therefore, atomic explosions are 
harmful and ought to be stopped. 

Moreover, all exploding bombs release some 
strontium 90 which, entering human bones, 
causes cancers, 

It sounds impressive—until one notes 
that equally famous scientists, possessing the 
same knowledge, claim the amount of 
noxious substances so far released, or likely 
to be released in the near future, is so small 
as to be insignificant.. There is as yet no 
real danger, thes¢ people believe. 

Where does this leave a really scientific 
national policy? 

Some have tried to explain the scientists’ 
argument away on the following basis: Bio- 
logical mutations likely to be caused in the 
near future will harm only a few thousand 
individuals, 

To the tough group this is fairly unim- 
portant since the number of deformed in- 
dividuals in any war will number millions. 
The tender fellows, on the other hand, in- 
sist that knowingly adding any more to the 
inevitable number of the biologically handi- 
capped is a crime. 

To which the tough rejoin, in that case 
the tender should also advocate the abo- 
lition of motorcars (at least those with 
speeds over 35 miles an hour), the abolition 
of fast military airplanes which are con- 
tinually cracking up, and all other causes 
of danger. 7 

To which the tender minded reply no— 
those things are necessary, but further 
atomic weapons tests are net. 

EXPLANATION OF DISCREPANCY 

Here, I submit, lies a plausible explana- 
tion of a discrepancy which is putting science 
and scientists in a very poor light. Appar- 
ently leading scientists do agree on approxi- 
mately what more tests may do. 

Where they differ is in their appreciation 
of the need for trying to maintain thermo- 
nuclear supremacy over an enemy. 

They differ in their views as to that 
enemy's readiness to reach a political solu- 
tion and call the cold war off. 

They differ as to the chances of any dis- 
armament agreement which the Kremlin 
would then observe. 

They differ as to the virtues of nonproyoca- 
tion and pacifism. 

Just like the unscientific politicians. 

All of which suggests two things: First, our 
scientists have little or nothing new or con- 
structive to contribute to the formulation 
of national policy; and second, the contra- 
dictory evidence now being presented by 
learned men to the special congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee will add little or 
nothing to the common understanding of 
the desirability of further thermonuclear 
tests. 


Early Congressional Directories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eighth ultimo, following the unani- 


mously favorable report of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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there was passed by the House and sent 
to the Senate for action, H. R. 4874. 
The reasons in support of such passage 
are fully set forth in the committee re- 
port, House Report No. 303. 

Touching the splendid services which 
have been and are being rendered by the 
Columbia Historical Society in compiling 
and preserving for the benefit of the 
entire country the annals and important 
historical incidents of the District of 
Columbia, I have noted with interest an 
article recently prepared by Mr. Mere- 
dith B. Colket, Jr., vice president of the 
Columbia Historical Society, setting 
forth in interesting detail the story of 
the early Directories of Congress. Be- 
lieving that publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of this highly informative 
sketch may prove of interest and value 
to Members of Congress, under leave 
accorded, I herewith include the same 
as a part of my remarks: 

THE EARLY CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORIES 


Very little is known about the embryonic 
predecessor of the large and regularly pub- 
lished Congressional Directory that is so val- 
uable to every Member of Congress. In 1911 
the Superintendent of Documents issued a 
checklist of Government. documents and 
listed the Congressional Directories then 
known. He described the early ones as “queer 
little pamphlets” and identified 5 that were 
dated 1820 or before. The earliest found was 
Printed in 1809. In 1950 a committee of 
Congress published a revised Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress and iden- 
tified an even earlier pamphlet, printed in 
1803. The Library of Congress issued a 
catalogue card for the latter rarity as follows: 

“United States Eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, 1803-04: Alphabetical list of the Mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Congress. Accord- 
ing to States. First session, Eighth Con- 
gress. Comrhencing the 17th of October 
1803.“ (|Washington, 1803] 12 p. 210.) 

Recently, a dealer in secondhand books 
Offered for sale a leafiet identified as “List of 
Members of the Senate and the Hou: 2 of Rep- 
sentatives with their Places of Abode. \ n. d.“ 
This undated leaflet proved to be of even 
earlier vintage; for it includes the name of 
Senator Thomas Sumter, of South Carolina, 
who took his seat on December 19, 1801, and 
does not include the name of Representa- 
tive Seth Hastings, of Massachusetts, who 
took his seat January 11, 1802. It was evi- 
dently printed for the Seventh Congress be- 
tween these dates, and not long after the 
Capital of the United States had moved to 
the District of Columbia. Further investiga- 
tion reveals that the first directory with the 
formal title “Congressional Directory“ was 
published in 1811; and that the only known 
copy of it is in the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety. At least 26 rather than 5 Congres- 
sional Directories were printed by 1820, if we 
include broadsides printed when Congress 
met in New York and Philadelphia. 

These directories served a practical pur- 
pose. It was obviously necessary for every 
Member of Congress to be able to ascertain 
the name of each colleague and the place 
of his residence. The difficulty in locating 
the places of residence of public figures in 
the Nation’s Capital in the early days is 
probably best illustrated by a problem that 
beset young Elbridge Gerry, Jr. One June 
afternoon in 1813 he arrived in Washington 
to visit his father, then the Vice President 
of the United States. The boy wrote in his 


diary: 

"e © © As I was ignorant of the lodgings 
of my father, who is now at Washington, I 
alighted at the hotel, having made some vain 
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efforts to find him. I arrived at 6 in the 
evening, and after tea was informed that he 
lived in 10 buildings at one end of the town. 
I commenced my walk in the dark, and 
having measured more than a mile, I came 
to the place. Here no father was to be 
found, and I was directed to his barber to 
obtain the necessary information. Him I 
found and was informed that he lived at the 
other extremity of the city, 2 or 3 miles 
distant, in 7 instead of 10 buildings. I en- 
deavored to find a hack but none could be 
had, By this time it was 9 o’clock. I was 
so proyoked at my lost labor, that I was 
resolyed to walk until morning, but what I 
would find the house. Off I set and at 10, 
reached the place. 

However practical the directories may have 
Been, they apparently were printed in very 
small numbers, chiefy for congressional use. 
They appear to have been regarded as 
ephemera to be thrown out as soon as a par- 
ticular Congress was over or a new issue was 
printed. 

The early Congressional Directories are 
virtually the only source of information as 
to the residences of the Members of Con- 
gress because Washington directories were 
not published until 1822. The Congres- 
sional Directories show that most Members 
in those early days lived in boarding houses. 
They show where these boarding houses were 
and who operated them. They enable us to 
reconstruct a segment of the life of an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress, for we can see 
what other Members sat at his table. They 
may even help to explain the “ayes” and 
“nays” in Congress. From about the time of 
the War of 1812 on they contain such infor- 
mation as the home post offices of the Mem- 
bers and the names and locations of the 
Federal buildings and foreign legations in 
the city. They show that Senator “Eaton 
wasn't the only Member of Congress to lodge 
at the O'Neill tavern where the famed Peggy 
O'Neill, the proprietor's daughter, resided. 
Just after some of the public buildings were 
burned by the British during the war, the 
President was described in the appropriate 
Congressional Directory, as a resident of 
“The house lately occupied by Colonel 
Tayloe." This is the Octagon House, now 
occupied by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Dr. Samuel Clagett Busey, one of the fore- 
most historians of the District of Columbia, 
years ago recognized the historical signifi- 
cance of these directories, Although only 
a few of the early ones were available to 
him, he was able to piece together a delight- 
ful and informative monograph Boarding- 
House and Hotel Life of Public Men in the 
City During the First Half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. This was published as a chapter in 
Pictures of the City of Washington in the 
Past (Washington, D. C., 1898). 

More recently, Dr. Frederick Barnes Tolles, 
librarian. of the Friends Historical Library, 
Swarthmore, Pa., utilized information from 
the 1801 list in his biography, George Logan 
of Philadelphia (New York, 1953). Dr. 
Tolles identified Senator Logan's boarding 
house, and reconstructed a brief but inter- 
esting account naming Members who sat 
at the Senator’s table. 

Little is known about the printers of the 
earliest Congressional Directories, which 
bear no imprint. It is quite probable that in 
the days before there was a Public Printer, 
a local printer was induced to undertake the 
printing as a private venture. Certainly it 
was not until 1848 that official authoriza- 
tion is indicated on the directories. Charles 
Evans in his American Bibliography at- 
tributes two*printed in Philadelphia in the 
late 18th century to John Fenno, perhaps 
through a comparison of type face. R. C. 
Weightman is credited by James L. Harrison, 
editor of the 1950 Biographical Directory of 
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the American Congress, with printing the 
1809 directory. The 1814 directory, printed 
by Rapine and Elliott, is the first directory to 
bear an imprint. Daniel Rapine alone was 
the printer in 1816. Peter Force, whose very 
full directory was actually a directory of 
the Government in Washington, was a printer 
in 1820. 

Force, who later became Mayor of Wash- 
ington, is perhaps the best known of these 
early printers; and the details of his life 
haye been well told by the former curator of 
the Columbia Historical Society, Newman 
F. McGirr. We want only to add the fol- 
lowing intimate picture of Force's printing 
shop as described by Representative John 
Heritage Bryan, of North Carolina. He wrote 
his wife from Washington on February 28, 
1828: 

“My Dear Wire: * * * It is such a wearl- 
some drudgery to prepare a speech, to wait 
with feryish anxiety for an opportunity to 
deliver it, and then to prepare it for the 
press, and superintend its publication, that 
I am almost deterred from undertaking it 
again shortly; however ambition requires the 
slaving of its votaries. I was kept up last 
night til near midnight waiting for the proof 
sheets. I waited for them with great im- 
patience and then went to the office through 
the rain to correct them, After all there 
are several errors. 

“I really pity the poor journeymen whom 
I saw at work at Force's office. (Nat.[ional] 
J.{ournal].) They were employed in a heated 
atmosphere setting types. They sit up night 
after night nearly all night long and sleep 

“in the day—the poor creatures strain their 
eyes in arranging the small type by a bad 
light and altogether they look very wan and 
meager. I almost felt as if I have got among 
some unearthly beings.” 

The search made to locate every Con- 
gressional Directory that was printed down 
through the year 1820 took us to many de- 
positories of Americana in the United States. 
It revealed a number of interesting things. 
The first directory proved to be published 
not for the 7th Congress, but for the Ist 
Congress. The formal title “Co onal 
Directory” was not used until 1811, during 
the 12th Congress, There was at least one 
directory for each Congress; and, from the 
12th Congress, one for each session of each 
Congress. 

The frequency of the printings is probably 
the best direct evidence to suggest that the 
directories served a practical purpose, since 
26 separate imprints were found for the 
period 1789-1820. The scarcity of these 
printings is the best evidence that they were 
treated as ephemera. No library has been 
found to possess as many as half; and no 
library of the Federal Government, except 
for the Library of Congress, has been found 
to one. The Library of Congress, 
however, has 12 of the 26, the largest holdings 
for any library; and, the chief of its Rare 
Book Room, Dr. Frederick Goff, has recently 
had photostated the ones missing from its 
collection. 

Two Massachusetts libraries, the American 
Antiquarian Society and the Boston Athe- 
naeum, almost equal the Library of Congress 
in the number of the early directories owned, 
a situation that speaks well for the collect- 
ing instincts of the New Englanders. No 
other libraries can boast of possessing as 
many as a quarter of the directories printed 
during this period. The Columbia Histori- 
cal Society is the only library that has a 
copy of the 1811 directory, the first direc- 
tory entitled “Congressional Directory.” 

The following table shows the holdings of 
each of the depositories found to have one 
or more of these early directories (1789- 
1820) : 


of de- Name ol depository of copies 
pository 
AAS American Fc or POES Society... 5 
BA | Boston Athenaeum 
cus Columbin Historical Society.. 5 
CL L. Clements Library. 2 
use torical Society of Pennsylvania i 
JCR | John Carter Brown L 4 
NVIIS New York Historical Society 1 
NYPL | New York Public “gine oe 5 
1.0 Library of Congtess .--------=--- 12 
PPL Philadelphia Public Library 1 
¥ ee of Virginis, Alderman 4 
w Ween "Reserve Historical Soci- 5 
81 Y — University Llbrury 4 


The early directories printed after Con- 
gress moved to the District of Columbia 
(1801-20) are listed below: 

SEVENTH CONGRESS 

(Double rule.) List of Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, with 
their places of abode. (Short thick-thin 
rule.) Washington? 1801? 

Seven pages, 23 x 14.5 cm. Caption title. 
Apparently printed between December 19, 
1801, when Thomas Sumter (Senator, South 
Carolina) who is listed, took his seat, and 
January 11, 1802, when Seth Hastings (Rep- 
resentative, Massachusetts), who is not 
listed, took his seat. Gives, usually, the 
name of the proprietor of each boarding 
house or other residence, a brief identifica- 
tion of the residence, and the surnames of 
Members residing there. Listed by A. W. 
Greely, Papers Relating to Early Congres- 
sional Documents (56th Cong., Ist sess., S. 
Doc. 428, serial 3879), page 292, under De- 
cember 1801. Copies in LC, CHS, CL, and W. 

(Long thick-thin rule.) List of Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
with their places of abode. (Type orna- 
ment.) Washington? 1802? 

Eight pages, 17'x 11 cm. Caption title. 
Apparently printed in 1802 after May, when 
John Milledge (Representative, Georgia), 
who is not listed, resigned. Benjamin Talia- 
ferro (Representative, Georgia), who also 
resigned in 1802, evidently after May, is 
listed. Copies in AAS, BA, and CL. 

EIGHTH CONGRESS 

Alphabetical list of the Members of the 
two Houses of Congress, according to States. 
(Double rule.) First session, 8th Congress. 

Commencing the 17th of October 1803. 
(Double rule.) Washington? 1803? 

Twelve pages, 21 x 13 cm. Copies in BA, 
CHS, LC, and Y. LC card JK 1012.25 1803a 
Rare book collection. 

NINTH CONGRESS 


A list of the names of the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, according to States. (Short 
thick-thin rule.) Washington? 1805? 

Broadside: 40 x 23.5 cm. (printing 36.5 v 
18.5 cm.). Includes the name of Thomas 
Spaulding, Representative, of Georgia, who 
took his seat December 24, 1805, but does not 
include the name of Evan 8. Alexander, Rep- 
resentative, of North Carolina, who took his 
seat February 24, 1806. Copy in LC. 

TENTH CONGRESS 


(Thick-thin rule. ) Places of abode of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress. (Short 
thick-thin rule.) Washington? 1807? 

Twelve pages, 21.5x12.5cm. Caption title. 
Apparently printed in November 1807 for 
(Ezekiel) Bacon, Representative, of Massa- 
chusetts, who took his seat Novemeber 2, is 
listed and Elisha Mathewson, Senator, of 
Rhode Island, who took his seat November 20 
is not listed. Copies in LC and Y. 

ELEVENTH CONGRESS 

(Long thick-thin rule.) Places of abode 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress. 
(Short thick-thin rule.) First session of the 
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llth Congress. 
ington? 1809? 

Fifteen pages, 16.5 x 9.5 cm. Caption title. 
Gives, usually, the surname of the proprietor 
of each residence, the street name or other 
brief identification of the residence; and the 
names of the Members residing there. At- 
tributed to R. C, Weightman. Copy in 
CHS, LC. 


(Thick-thin rule.) Wash- 


TWELFTH CONGRESS 
Congressional Directory, for 
Washington? 1811? 
Nineteen pages, 15.5 x 8.5 cm. Caption 


1811-12. 


half-title: “Places of abode of the Members 
of both Houses of Congress.“ Copy in CHS. 

Congressional Directory, for 1812-13, 
Washington? 1812? 


Twenty-six pages, 15.5 x 9.5 cm, Caption 
half-title: "Places of abode of the Members 
of both Houses of Congress.” Copy in AAS. 

THIRTEENTH CONGRESS 


Congressional Directory, for 1813. 
ington? 1813? 

Forty pages, 15 x 9.5 cm. Caption half- 
title: Places of abode of the Members of 
both Houses of Congress.” Copies in AAS 
and PPL. 

Congressional Directory for the 2d session 
of the 13th Congress of the United States. 
Washington City, printed by Rapine and 
Elliot, near the Capitol. 1814. 

Sixty-three pages, 15.5 x 9.5 cm. Half- 
title: Places of abode of the Members of 
both Houses of Congress, together with their 
State, county, and post office.” Copy in 


Wash- 


Congressional Directory for the 3d session 
of the 13th Congress of the United States. 
Washington City, printed by Rapine and El- 
liott. 1814. 

Thirty-six pages, 15.5 x 9.5 cm, Half title: 
“Places of abode in the District of Columbia, 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress, 
together with their post office and county.” 
Copies in AAS, CHS, and LC. LC card JK 
1012.25 1814 Rare bk. coll. 

List of Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, in 
the 3d session of the 13th Congress, accord- 
ing to States. Washington? 1814? 

Broadside: 49.5 x 30.5 cm. Letter press 
43 x 25.5 cm. Copy In BA. 


FOURTEENTH CONGRESS 


Congressional Directory, for the 1st ses- 
sion of the 14th Congress of the United 


States. (Double rule.) Washington City: 
Printed by Daniel Rapine. Two short rows 
of dots.) 1816. 


Thirty-one pages, 15.5 x 9.5 cm. Halftitle: 
(rule) “Places of abode, in the District of 
Columbia, of the Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, together with 
their post office and county.“ (Rule.) 
Copies in AAS and BA. 

Congressional Directory, for the 2d session 
of the 14th Congress.of the United States. 
(Thick-thin rule.) Washington City: 
printed by Daniel Rapine. (Two short rows 
of dots.) 1816. 

Thirty-nine pages, 15.5 x 9.5 cm. Half- 
title: (wavy rule) “Places of abode, in the 
District of Columbia, of the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to- 
gether with their post office and county,” 
(Wavy rule.) Includes a folding table con- 
taining an alphabetical list of the boarding 
houses, with members in each. Gives also 
the names of members of standing and select 
committees, of American ministers in for- 


eign countries, and of foreign ministers in- 


the United States with their places of resi- 
dence. Copies in BA, NYPL, and LC. 
FIFTEENTH CONGRESS 
Congressional directory, for the ist ses- 
sion of the 15th Congress of the United 
States. (Double rule.) Washington City: 
printed by Daniel Rapine. (Two short rows 


of dots.) 1817. 
Thirty-eight pages, and folding table, 


15x 9 cm. Halftitle: Places of abode, in 
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the District of Columbia, of the Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
together with their post office and county.” 
Similar in contents to that of the directory 
for the 2d session of the 14th Congress. 
Copies in BA and LC. 

Congressional directory for the 2d session 
of {t]he 15th Congress of the United States. 
(Double rule.) Washington City. Printed 
by Daniel Rapine. (Two short rows of dots.) 
1818. 

Thirty-nine pages and folding table, 14 x 
8.5 cm. Half-title: (rule) “Places of abode 
in the District of Columbia, of the Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
together with their post office and county.” 
(Rule.) Similar in contents to that of the 
directory for the 2d session of the 14th Con- 
gress. Copies in BA, NYPL, and Y. 

SIXTEENTH CONGRESS 

Congressional Directory, for the 1st session 

of the 16th Congress of the United States. 


(Thick-thin rule.) Washington City, 
printed by Daniel Rapine. (Two short rows 
of dots.) 1819. 


Forty pages and folding table, 15 x 9.5 cm. 
Half-title: (ornamental rule) “Places of 
abode, in the District of Columbia, of the 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, together with their post office 
and county.” (Ornamental rule.) Similar 
in contents to that of the directory for the 
2d session of the 14th Congress. Copies in 
BA, LO, NYPL, V. 

Congressional Directory for the 2d session 
of the 16th Congress of the United States. 


(Vignette.) Washington City, printed by 
Daniel Rapine (agent). (Two short rows of 
dots.) 1820. 


Forty-seven pages, 15 x 9.5 cm. Half-title: 
(wavy rule) “Places of abode in the District 
of Columbia, of the Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, together with 
their post office and county.” (Wavy rule.) 
Similar in contents to that of the directory 
for the 2d session of the 14th Congress. 
Copies in AAS, BA, LC, NYPL. 

A directory for the public offices, the ll- 
brary, offices, and cbmmittee rooms, in the 
Capitol; explained by engravings and floor 
plans of the several buildings. With the 
residence of the foreign ministers, &c. to 
which is added, an alphabetical directory for 
the Members of Congress (row of dots.) to be 
published annually. (Double rule.) By 
Peter Force. (Double rule.) Washington 
City, printed and published by Davis & 
Force, printers, book-sellers and stationers, 
Pennsylvania Avenue 1820. 

Twenty pages, 6 1; 17.5 x 10 em. Includes 
views and floor plans of public buildings, 
lists Masonic lodges in the District of Colum- 
bia, ete. Copy in LC. LC card JK 1012 F86. 


A Painless Plan of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
becomes daily more evident that our 
country has more money lying around 
the world than we have any idea of. 
Among other moneys are the counter- 
part funds that could be put to good 
use. 

In the following article by Mr. David 
Lawrence, appearing in the Washington 
Star of June 6, an excellent and pain- 
less way is shown by which some of our 


1957 
funds could be used for our foreign-aid 
program. 


The taxpayers are becoming increas- 
ingly restive under the continual calls 
for new money for the program, and Mr. 

wrence's suggestion is both practical 
and timely. 

The article follows: 

A PAINLESS PLAN FOR FOREIGN Am- Pnocrxos 

From Sate OF Farm SURPLUS ABROAD PRO- 

POSED AS SOURCE oF FUNDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Four billion dollars is not easy to find these 
days, but this correspondent believes he has 
located inside the Government itself approxi- 
Mately that sum, and perhaps more, to pay 
for the mutual-security and foreign-aid pro- 
kram proposed recently by President Eisen- 
hower. It could cut the budget by $4 bil- 
lion and perhaps more. And nowadays any- 

y who can come up with a budget cut 18 
Supposed to be in tune with the times. 
The $4 billion emerge in the form of for- 
currencies that today are being used by 
3 abroad to buy American farm sur- 
uses 


These surpluses consist of wheat and other 
Grains, dairy products, fruits, and almost 
everything else that the farmer has been able 
hitherto to dump on the Government of the 
United States for purchase. 

What happens is that, with the authority 


Of the Congress, the farm products are sold , 


Overseas and payments by foreign govern- 
Ments are made in foreign currencies. Thus, 
anything sold to some countries would be in 
ine local equivalent of pounds or francs or 


These sums have been given the name 
“counterpart funds They usually are spent 
in the same countries which buy the sur- 
Pluses, But the United States has troops in 
Some and military installations in other 
Countries, and makes all sorts of purchases 

ly. 

Up to now only 21 percent of the counter- 
Part funds are brought into the Federal 
budget and show up in the form of appro- 
Priations or as receipts when sales are made. 
The other 79 percent doesn't get into the 
budget at all, and-only small amounts have 

spent thus far. 

The House of Representatives was told 
during debate this week that, as a result of 
farm sales overseas, more than 61 billion now 
is available in foreign currencies for spending 
by the United States Government. If the 
Pending legislation is passed, approximately 
$4 billion worth of surpluses in the United 
States will be ready for disposal abroad. 

Since the legislation was first passed, 
agreements have been made with 30 coun- 
tries, covering 87 different disposal programs. 
Commodities involved in these agreements 
have cost the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion nearly $3 billion and only $1 billion 
Worth has thus far been exported. 

Now there's no reason why the Govern- 
Ment shouldn't buy more and more of the 
agricultural surpluses as they arise and sell 
them overseas except that the project has to 
be carefully handled so as to avoid ill feeling 
in other producing countries which may be 
deprived of their markets. But the best an- 
Swer to this is that the world, with its in- 
creasing population, is in need of more and 
not less food. Backward areas are, of course, 
Undernourished and need help. 

In a report filed on May 9 by Chairman 
Cooley of the House Agriculture Committee, 
it is noted virtually all the foreign-currency 
funds used thus far have been employed for 
Purchases of strategic materials, military 
procurement, and economic development, 
and for the payment of certain obligations 
of the United States Government abroad. 

There is no reason why the same method 
and formula of payment cannot be applied 
to other projects and expenses of the United 
States in foreign countries, thus saving all or 
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much of the money originally put in the 
budget for mutual security and foreign aid. 

There are, of course, certain items that 
have to be paid for inside the United States, 
such as military “hardware” used in Ameri- 
can bases abroad. But more and more of the 
foreign-currency fund can be converted into 
dollars, if necessary, by using barter methods, 

The fact remains that Government dollars 
are being spent today to help American 
farmers get rid of their surpluses and to 
keep farm prices up. The farm bloc in Con- 
gress, composed of Members of both parties, 
has put this program through in the past and 
stands back of it today. 

The more surpluses sold, the more money 
for the foreign aid This can easily 
cover the $4 billion already stipulated in the 
Federal budget for these items and, if sales 
of more surpluses of farm products should 
become necessary, there’s plenty in the West 
and South where the present supply has been 
produced. 

Some will say it’s a matter of “bookkeep- 
ing.” But so are many other items of the 
budget, and the important thing is to let the 
public know that foreign aid and mutual 
security can actually, if Congress wills it so, 
be obtained merely by selling more farm 
products overseas and finding ways of utiliz- 
ing the foreign currencies even if those cur- 
rencies have to be sold at a discount to get 
dollars. The accumulation of foreign-cur- 
Tency funds to date is a sizable sum, and 
more readily can be added. That’s one way 
to save budget money and continue foreign 
aid at the same time—one of those necessary 
miracles in times like the present, 


The Alger Hiss Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THE ALGER Hiss BOOK 
(By Ralph de Toledano, North American 
Newspaper Alliance) 

For years, Alger Hiss's friends have pre- 
dicted hopefully that some day, some way, 
the whole truth would be told. Then there 
would be vindication for Hiss and annihi- 
lation for his enemies. Until then, there 
could only be mutterings of secret disclo- 
sures to come which would prove that the 
former State Department official had never 
been a Soviet spy. 

The announcement by a respectable pub- 
Usher that he was issuing Hiss’s account of 
the case which shook America and figured in 
two Presidential campaigns seemed to prom- 
ise the great revelation. 

Those with long memories recalled that 
in two trials Hiss had come up with no more 
than a denial of guilt. After the appeals 
had traveled to the Supreme Court, his law- 
yers moved for a new trial but confessed in 
open court that they had not “a shred of evi- 
dence” to contravert the earlier decision of 
judge and jury. 

To gild the finality, the FBI quletly 
turned up a half-dozen witnesses as reserves 
should the courts seek further corroboration 
of important aspects of the case. 

What wonderful rabbit could Hiss pull out 
of a hat, they asked, which would refute 
and rebut the mountains of evidence heard 
by the courts and believed by the jury? 

The new Hiss book, In the Court of Public 
Opinion (Alfred A. Knopf, New York City), 
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offers that answer. What he pulls out of 
the hat is even less substantial than Harvey. 
In the book’s 424 pages there is not one 
new fact or one new theory to explain away 
the Hiss perjuries concerning Soviet espio- 
nage in the 1930's. It is a dreary rehash of 
fact and conjecture, whose dominant note 
is “might have been“ and “could be,” but 
never was. 

No single theory of his innocence covers 
all the facts of the case. So Hiss jumps from 
one to the other. A logical reader, totally 
ignorant of the case, can ve at only one 
verdict from the Hiss book: Guilty. 

Yet from this mixed stew there emerges 
one central thesis; The case against him, 
Hiss argues, was a monstrous frameup engl- 
neered by the FBI, Richard M. Nixon, Whit- 
taker Chambers, the Republican Party, and 
other vicious forces. This vast plot was suc- 
cessful, he asserts, because the American 
public was “obsessed” by an “unreasoning 
fear" of communism. (The book has only 
unkind words for those who oppose com- 
munism.) 

In the weird and wonderful world he con- 
jures up, everyone except Hiss is a Har and 
any one except Hiss could have stolen the 
State Department documents which con- 
victed him: persons whose identity 
[Chambers] has never made public * * » 
Officials * * * charwomen * * *messen- 
gers * * * someone else * Chambers 
himself.“ 


Not only Chambers, says Hiss, but Hede 
Massing. Edith Murray, the entire phalanx 
of Government witnesses, Nathaniel Weyl, 
all committed perjury. Even the inanimate 
objects of the case—the documents typed 
on Hiss’s Woodstock machine, the typewriter 
itself—were forgeries. (Even his own ex- 
perts never went that far.) 

And the late Judge Henry Goddard, criti- 
cized during the trial for allowing the Hiss 
defense to offer psychiatric testimony 
against Chambers, is pilloried as a preju- 
diced ogre. 

To convince the world that this night- 
mare of villainy is real, Hiss resorts to a 
double-edged technique. On the one hand, 
he ignores as much of the truly compelling 
evidence as he dares—such as the testimony 
of Dr. Margaret Nicholson, the Hiss pedia- 
trician in the 1930's, whose office records 
helped prove that the Hisses and the 
Chambers were in association long after 
Alger had sworn that they had forever parted 
company. 

On the other hand, in trying to explain 
away evidence which is familiar to his court 
of public opinion, Hiss flatly contradicts 
his own sworn testimony at least six times— 
without, of course, letting the reader know 
what that testimony was. And in addi- 
tion, he misrepresents the record of the two 
trials and the congressional hearing on more 
than 70 occasions. 

Some of these misrepresentations are 
gross, some petty, some childish. For ex- 
ample, he tries to prove that Chambers was 
wrong when he said that Mrs. Hiss blushes 
“a fiery red“ when she is annoyed or em- 
barrassed. Mrs. Hiss, he states, is never an- 
noyed or embarrassed. The reporters, like 

if, who watched her in court saw her in 
the grip of both emotions—and saw her face 
turn to a reasonable approximation of “fiery 
red.” He also tries to give the impression 
that Chambers was again wrong in testify- 
ing that Mrs. Hiss is a Quaker, perhaps for- 
getting that he himself so testified. 

But Hiss’ distortions and denials, both 
major and minor, are in a sense unimpor- 
tant. What assumes significance is the pic- 
ture which emerges of the man. Once, dur- 
ing the first trial, Hiss arrogantly corrected 
the grammar of Thomas F. Murphy, the 
prosecutor. For a second, another face 
peeked through the diplomatic aplomb, The 
effect on the jury was instantaneous—and 
Hiss never tried that gambit again. But in 
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the book, he could not resist the temptation 
to show his superiority, and he ostentati- 
ously corrects typographical errors (“didn'tt” 
for “didn't”, etc.) and the punctuation in 
the hearing record, 

The Hiss of this book is pompous and sly 
in his conviction that what he considers the 
“boobus Americanus" will never remember 
the mass of detall which convinced jury and 
public 7 years ago. He exposes a man of no 
emotion, no anger, no humanity, nothing 
beyond a narrow mind which conceives of the 
law as a dialectical instrument for splitting 
hairs. 

The wealth of feeling, of love and laugh- 
ter, the sense of pity and terror, the in- 
tellectual grasp of our time’s plague which 
made Whittaker Chambers’ witness memo- 
rable—and convincing—is lacking. The de- 
hydrated style recalls that Hiss has no inter- 
est in music, literature, or people—that the 
only excitement he showed in months of 
hearing and trial was at the mention of a 
prothonotory warbler, Even at the moment 
when the jury brought in its verdict, his only 
sign of passion was the movement of one 
thumb against the other. 

What comes to mind is the description by 
atomic spy Klaus Fuchs of the controlled 
schizophrenia which enabled him to operate 
as a scientist and a Communist. It explains 
why Hiss persists in writing as if no one 
remembered the history of the case (and 
as if everyone were practicing his willed 
amnesia), why from the very first pages of 
the book he pleases to insist that he [never] 
really denied knowing Whittaker Chambers, 
why he forgets that as early as 1946 he iden- 
tified Chambers to the publisher of a great 
Washington newspaper as that Time maga- 
zine editor who called him a Communist. 

And it explains why he can argue simul- 
taneously that Chambers’ encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Hiss family was the result 
of clandestine study—and that Chambers 
really had no such knowledge at all. 

In this context, there is something closely 
akin to the pathetic about all the subjects 
and objects which conspired to his down- 
fall—Ford cars, registrations, typewriters, 
bankbooks, leases, rugs, office records, docu- 
ments—stubborn artifacts of the case which 
did not respond to casuistry and lay in wait 
to make every alibi a trap. 

Minutes after his lawyers had informed him 
that the incriminating typewriter, then the 
subject of an intensive search, was a Wood- 
stock, Hiss told the FBI helpfully that he 
thought it was an Underwood. He ignores 
that little episode, perhaps because it is not 
known to the general public—but it is an in- 
sight into his character. 

Even a mustache trapped him. For Hiss 
has testified and insisted that he had known 
Chambers for only a period of months in 
1935, He had further insisted that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was bad teeth. 
And then an old passport photo, showing that 
Chambers had worn a bushy mustache during 
that period—and that period alone—turned 
up. 

Hiss accepts the passport as valid, accepts 
the fact that the photo was taken during 
the period of his admitted friendship with 
Chambers—and then blandly asserts that 
Chambers had no mustache. The prosecu- 
tion contention, logically acceptable to the 
jury, that Hiss forgot the offending mustache 
because he continued to see Chambers for 
almost 3 years after it was shaved off—this 
Hiss ignores. That Chambers wore a mus- 
tache in 1935, Hiss says (and the reasoning 
escapes the average mind), is proof that 
Chambers is a liar. 

Having divided his mind and defied logic, 
Hiss believes that he can do the same for the 
public in whose court he pleads. But his 
methods—the accumulation of irrelevant 
or inaccurate detail, the plodding obfusca- 
tions, the tactic of proving innocence by 
boredom—backfire. It is a mechanical per- 
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formance by a mechanical man. And in the 
long run it will convince those who still be- 
lieve in Hiss that their faith is misplaced. As 
Judge Jerome Frank said when he was asked 
to appear as a character witness in the first 
trial: Mr. Hiss has no character.” To Hiss’ 
friends, this may be the great revelation of 
the book. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—-The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncrrs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall proyide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—-The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public’ Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
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possible to do so without causing delay in og 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Problems in Foreign Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 9 I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in a broadcast of the program en- 
titled “Face the Nation,“ and I ask unan- 
imous consent that a transcript of the 
broadcast be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

_ There being no objection, the broad- 
Cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work, June 9, 1957, 4 to 4:30 p. m., CBS 
Radio Network, June 9, 1957, 9:30 to 10 
p. m.; guest, the Honorable Wium F. 
KNOWLAND, United States Senate, Republi- 
can of California; moderator, Griffing Ban- 
croft; panel, William H. Lawrence, New 
York Times; Walter Cronkite, CBS News; 
James Shepley, Time-Life; producer, Ted 
Ayers; associate producer, Beryl Denzer) 
ANNOUNCER, Senator KNOWLAND, face the 

Nation. You are about to see the Republi- 

Can leader of the United States Senate, WIL- 

LIAM F. KNOWLAND, face the Nation, with 

Questions from veteran correspondents rep- 

resenting the Nation's press: William H, 

Lawrence, Washington correspondent for the 

New York Times; Walter Cronkite, of CBS 

News; and James R, Shepley, chief of the 

Washington Bureau of Time and Life. And 

how, substituting for Stuart Novins, the 

moderator of Face the Nation, from CBS 

News and Public Affairs, Griffing Bancroft, 
Mr, Banczorr. Senator KNOWLAND is a man 

of many responsibilities, A California news- 

paper publisher and Member of the United 

States Senate for 12 years now. He is not 

only the Republican floor leader, but a mem- 

ber of perhaps the three most important 

Committees on Capitol Hill—on Appropria- 

tions—on Atomic Energy—and on Foreign 

Relations, So, Senator KNoWLAND, you 

have to cope not only with budgetary and 

political wars here at home, but with the 
cold war overseas as well. So, let's get 

Started with our first question from Mr, 

Shepley. 

Mr. SHEPLEY, Senator KNOWLAND, your 
colleague, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, proposed in 
a speech last night that following the ap- 
pearance of Chairman Khrushchey on this 
program last week, that United States and 
Russian leaders should have equal time on 
the opposite radio and TV networks, each 
and every week of the year. You, as Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, endorse this 
proposal? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I thought Sena- 
tor JOHNSON had made a constructive and 
interesting proposal. I certainly would 
think we would want to be sure that the 
American representative got equal time and 
was not just limited to being looked at and 
heard by the Communist hierarchy in the 
Soviet Union. If he could assure real equal 
time, that the people of Russia were getting 
the information, I think it might be helpful. 
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Mr. Cronxrre. Do you think, Senator 
KNOWLAND, that in the case of the Khru- 
shehev interview last week on this program, 
Face the Nation, we should ask for equal 
time to answer that particular broadcast? 

Senator KNOWIAN D. Whether we should 
ask for equal time to answer that particular 
broadcast, I think it may be a little late to 
do that now, The time to have done it was 
perhaps before the broadcast was made, but 
over a year ago I suggested that at the United 
Nations, where they get a wide distribution 
by television and radio of the proceedings, 
that before the Soviet Union was able to take 
advantage of the American audience that he 
and his government should agree that equal 
time would be given to Ambassador Lodge 
and the spokesmen of the Western World, 
along the same general line. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, do you get the im- 
pression that there has been any net change 
in the climate or in the relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union as a 
result of events in the last week or 2 weeks? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I personally, Mr. Law- 
rence, do not believe the Soviet Union has 
changed its long-term objectives. I am con- 
cerned that they may be interested for propa- 
ganda purposes of talking about a new agree- 
ment, but I have no confidence that they will 
live up to this new agreement if they enter 
into it, any more than they have the whole 
string of agreements that they have violated, 
and it seems to me that what the free govern- 
ments of the world should do is to insist that 
they at least live up to some of the agree- 
ments they have already made. For in- 
stance, the 10 resolutions passed on the Hun- 
gary situation have not been abided by, by 
either the Soviet Union or by the captive 
government of Kadar in Hungary and ap- 
parently, now the Soviet Union are using the 
smokescreen of some interest in disarma- 
ment in order to make the world forget 
about the atrocities in Hungary. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. You brought up this Hun- 
garian revolution and I was interested in 
Khrushehev's assertion—that is all it was, 
it was hardly a statement of the fact, but 
his assertion—that the Russians would be 
willing to withdraw their troops from the 
captive—from the countries of Eastern 
Europe, the satellites—captive countries, if 
we would withdraw our troops from Europe 
and he expressed the belief that even if 
Soviet troops left, that these countries would 
still remain under the Soviet type of govern- 
ment. You agree with this? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I do not agee with Mr. 
Khrushchey's statement. I do not believe 
that the Kadar government of Hungary 
would last a day or week if the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn. 

I do not believe that we should try to get 
a settlement of the withdrawal from all of 
Europe or perhaps from all of Eastern Eu- 
rope at one time. I think a good test of 
the good faith of Mr. Khrushchey and if 
he was speaking for the Soviet Government, 
would be to say, “All right, let’s take a test. 
Hungary ts the place. This is the time. The 
United Nations has passed 10 resolutions. 
Now comply with those 10 resolutions. 
Withdraw your forces, let there be free elec- 
tions. You said that communism is a great 
success. You had an opportunity to impose 
communism in Hungary for over 10 years. 
Now let the world see whether the people 


in free elections would vote for communism , 


or would not.” 

It seems to me that we ought to put Mr. 
Khrushchev on the spot; focus world atten- 
tion on that issue. He has opened it up 


for us, and I don’t think we ought to let 
him build a smokescreen now by talking 
about other agreements when here is a spe- 
cific case where they can demonstrate 
whether the people of Hungary really want 
communism, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. In your view, would there 
be a quid pro quo for this? I mean would 
we, in return for their withdrawing from 
Hungary, is there anything that we would 
do or should do? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Personally, I would be 
willing to agree, provided it met the ap- 
proval of our allies, to say you have talked 
about a Baltic neutrality situation. If Nor- 
way is willing to work with us on this sit- 
uation, that Norway would join the neutral 
bloc of the Baltic states in exchange for 
your pulling out of Hungary and giving the 
people of Hungary a chance to determine 
by free elections whether they want com- 
munism. Now here would be a test. It 
would be a limited test. It would be a quid 
pro quo and would give a chance to see 
whether Mr. Khrushchey'’s appearance was 
only propaganda which I think it was, or 
whether he was speaking in good faith for 
his Government and the world would un- 
derstand. ` 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator KNowLann, is any- 
thing being done to put that suggestion of 
yours into effect? 

Senator KNOWLAND, I have written a let- 
ter to the Secretary of State suggesting that 
that be done, 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator, would you add that, 
for the purposes of the test, any other coun- 
tries, say Poland, for example? 

Senator KNOwWIAND. I don't think that you 
can solve all these problems at once, Per- 
sonally, I think we should always seek to 
get a withdrawal ultimately of the Soviet 
forces from Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
and the other captive nations, but we are 
not going to do that all at one time, and 
here is a chance to test out Mr. Khrush- 
chev's alleged offer, and his statement that 
communism could exist if Soviet troops were 
withdrawn, I think we could, if he doesn't 
want to take Hungary as an example, we 
could offer him the alternative—let him 
withdraw from Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia, to live up to the agreements that the 
Soviet Union signed in 1939. Let them be- 
come a part of this so-called Baltic neutral 
bloc in exchange for Norway becoming a 
member of the so-called Baltic neutral bloc. 

Mr, SHEPLEY. Your proposal of Norway as 
a quid pro quo for Hungary is very inter- 
esting, and I was wondering if you had 
thought of a quid pro quo later for Poland? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; but if you were 
taking country by country, if he was willing ' 
to test whether the people of these captive 
nations really liked communism and felt it 
was a paradise as he visions it, why, then, 
maybe we could try and say that we would 
be willing to withdraw our forces from, let 
us say, Greece, so that we would try coun- 
try by country and let’s see how it works 
out. 


Mr. Bancrorr. Senator KNOWLAND, have 
you had any reply from this letter? 

Senator KNOwLAND. No; I have not be- 
cause the letter was just written on Satur- 
day. ’ 
Mr. Bancrorr. When did you write the 
letter? 

Senator Knowianp, When did you write 
the letter? l 

Senator KNOwLAND. Just yesterday. 

Mr, CronKrIreE. Senator, a moment ago, in 


, discussing disarmament you seemed a little 
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less optimistic about the sincerity of the 
Russians in this particular case than do 
Secretary of State Dulles and Harold Stas- 
sen. Do you feel that they are too opti- 
mistic? 

Senator KNowLanp. They are more opti- 
mistic than I am. I certainly wish them 
every luck. There is no man in the world 
today and the people of Russia must under- 
stand this, there is no man in the world 
today more devoted to peace than is President 
Eisenhower. He will take any honorable 
steps to try and gain a real peace in the 
world and try and gain a limitation of arma- 
ments, but I think the Government and the 
people of the United States have a right, in 
view of.the unbroken record of violations of 
their prior agreements, to insist, as Senator 
JOHNSON said on yesterday, that there be 
some ironclad guaranties, some brassbound 
guaranties, that this is not just going to be 
some words without any deeds following it 
up, and I just don’t believe that the Soviet 
Union has any intention of agreeing to an 
effective system of inspection, and without 
it, I think we would jeopardize the security 
of this Nation and perhaps the freedom of 
the entire free world if we merely took their 
word without insisting on effective guar- 
anties. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. On that point, Senator, what 
is your understanding of the status of the 
disarmament talks between Mr. Stassen and 
the Russian delegate in London? 

Senator KNowLaNnp. So far as I know there 
have been preliminary conversations with 
our allies first, so that they would under- 
stand some of the proposals that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has in mind. I 
have no doubt there have been preliminary 
discussions with Soviet representatives. I 
am not in a position to go into any details of 
it nor do I have any up-to-the-minute latest 
information. 

Mr, SHEPLEY. Is it your understanding 
that these safeguards and controls of which 
you have just spoken are, indeed, part and 
parce! of the new American proposals? 

Senator KNOwWIAND. I believe that to be 
the case. I believe that that has been the 
position of our Government in the past. I 
have no reason to belleve they would change 
it. I think it would be a very serious mis- 
take to merely take the Soviet word without 
effective guaranties, and I don't believe that 
either Democrats or Republicans in or out 
of the Congress would support a proposal 
that merely gave us another scrap of paper 
with the signature of the Soviet Union with- 
out some effective guaranties on it. 

Mr. SHepteY. Well, sir, both the President 
and Mr. Khrushchev have mentioned a gen- 
eral agreement with the proposition of going 
on with some initial step, some first thing 
first without awaiting an entire disarma- 
ment package. Do you have any idea what 
that first initial step might be? 

Senator KNowLANp. No; and I have no par- 
ticular objection to trying it piecemeal, be- 
cause we are not going to solve all the prob- 
lems of the world at one sitting, so to speak, 
but I do believe that we have a right to ex- 
pect a falr quid pro quo. Secondly, I think 
we have a right, based on the undisputed 
record of Soviet violations of their treaty obli- 
gations in the past, to make sure that what- 
ever is agreed to, can be effectively inspected. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Senator, if I may change the 
subject at the moment with the agreement of 
you gentlemen, most of our competitors for 
world markets are about to resume trade with 
Red China. You have been an outstanding 
spokesman for Nationalist China and for For- 
mosa, for the policies of alliance with them 
in the past. Do you think that the time 
might be ripe now for us to review our poli- 
cies toward Red China trade? 

Senator K.,] IAN. I think on all foreign 
policy, no one can freeze their thinking and 
you have to, obviously, deal with the facts as 
they exist and as they change from time to 
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time. Personally, I think It is a mistake un- 
der existing world conditions to open up the 
trade of strategic materials with Communist 
China. 

Now, there is argument sometime as to 
what strategic materials are, but in the recent 
British announcement it indicated that lo- 
comotives, trucks, perhaps entire rubber in- 
dustrial plants would be shipped. To me 
they are strategic and to the British Board 
of Trade they may not be. I, sometime ago, 
during the Korean war, I told a British friend 
of mine that I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the proscribed list of the British or- 
ders-in-council of World Wars I and II if 
there was any dispute as to what would help 
an unfriendly country. 

Now, we have to keep in mind that Commu- 
nist China only has a truce in Korea. There 
is not a peace treaty yet in regard to that 
country. They have violated the armistice 
terms in Korea; they have violated the armis- 
tice terms in southeast Asia; they are still 
holding American civilians in Communist 
prisons in violation of their pledged word at 
Geneva just a year and a half or 2 years ago; 
they are still making threats to take over 
Formosa by force of arms. In these condi- 
tions, to build up a potential aggressor in 
that area of the world, it seems to me to be 
as imprudent as the businessmen who were 
willing, for dollars, to ship scrap metal and oil 
to the war lords of Japan in 1939, in 1940, 
and early 1941, that came back at us, at our 
battle fleet at Pearl Harbor on the morning 
of December 7. 

I hope those that are pursuing this course 
don’t find that the end result is the same. 

Mr. CRONKITE. According to Mr. Lawrence's 
esteemed publication, in a report today some 
of your own constituents are urging that 
course, importers and exporters in the San 
Francisco area. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; some of them 
dealt in sending scrap iron and oil to the 
Japanese war lords, too, but I think they 
have lived to regret it and I think the coun- 
try learned and lived to understand that 
that was a shortsighted policy. For tempo- 
Tary profit, this Nation was endangered and 
a potential enemy was built up so he could 
make war, drive us out of most of the 
Pacific, overrun all of China and get down 
and knock on the doors of Australia. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, I wonder if I could 
ask you a few questions of a domestic char- 
acter. You announced some time ago that 
you would not be a candidate for reelection 
in 1958. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; that announce- 
ment still stands and I have no intention 
of changing it. 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, I was about to say 
that some of my friends in California tell 
me that your friends, quite a few of them, 
are urging you to change it. 

Senator KNOwLAND. There has been some 
suggestion, but I have written to them and 
told them that my decision is going to re- 
main what it was. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, what will be your 
future political role, if any? Do you have 
any plan to run for Governor? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I have no plans at the 
present time. As I announced before, when 
this session is over I intend to return to 
California, to get over the State from the 
Oregon line to the Mexican border, a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 miles to consult with 
the people of California and following that, 
I will make a decision. 

Mr. Lawrence. But you would be—what 
is the purpose of this survey trip? Get re- 
acquainted with your State? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No, I generally get 
out there after every sesssion to acquaint 
them with some of the problems here in 
Washington. It will be partiallly that and 
partially to have a chance to talk with the 
people of California regarding 1958. 
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Mr. Lawrence. You are aware, of course, 
that a great many people are talking about 
you running for governor? 

Senator KNowLanp. I am aware that Cali- 
fornia will elect a governor and a United 
States Senator in 1958, and I think they 
will elect a Republican governor and a Re- 
publican Senator. 

Mr, Suepiey. Senator, may I pursue that 
question just a little bit? People also say 
that the reason you are interested in the 
governorship is because it would considera- 
bly enhance your chances for the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. Can 
you tell us now whether you are interested 
in the Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency? 

Senator KNowLaAnp. 1960 is a long ways 
off and the bridge of 1958 in any event 
would have to be crossed first. I believe the 
record of this administration is such that 
the American people will elect a Republi- 
can administration in 1960, 

Mr. SHeerey. You are not saying that 
you are not a candidate for the Presidency? 

Senator KNowLAND. No, I am not at this 
point making any statement in regard to 
1960. I have no crystal ball that looks that 
far in advance, 

Mr. Cnoxkrrx. Senator, I don't think you 
need a crystal ball for this one. In March 
1956, you said—that was, of course, during 
the primary periods before the last elec- 
tion—you said that the party must be uni- 
fied and greater representation must be 
given in the campaign, if possible, and 
afterward certainly, to the Taft wing of the 
Republican Party. You feel that those con- 
ditions have been met? 

Senator Know anp. Well, I had reference 
particularly to the campaign of 1956 at the 
time. I think that throughout the country, 
members of all groups in the Republican 
Party were taken into the campaign organ- 
ization. I think in the various State or- 
ganizations they did not discriminate be- 
tween one Republican and another. Per- 
sonally, I don't believe in hyphenated 
Republicanism. I have said before I am a 
Republican—period. I think the label Re- 
publican” is sufficiently broad that men 
may have honest differences of opinion and 
still consider themselves as Republicans 
without having to hyphenate the term. 

Mr. Cronxire. You mean modern Repub- 
licanism? 4 

Senator KNOwLAnp, Well, any kind of pre- 
fix to a Republican, I don't think is neces- 
sary. I think in and of itself it tends to be 
divisive and anything which divides our 
party I think is a mistake. 

Mr. CRONKITE. You think that the present 
leadership of the party, under Chairman 
Meade Alcorn, is giving adequate representa- 
tion to the so-called Taft wing of the party? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I believe so. I have 
great confidence in Mr. Alcorn. I think he 
did an outstanding job as chairman of the 
arrangements committee. Having served on 
the national committee and on the arrange- 
ments committee when I was on the na- 
tional committee, I think I know something 
about the problems. His going out to the 
grassroots has been highly helpful. It has 
given people a chance to express themselves, 
and I think Mr, Alcorn is to be commended 
in the job he is trying to do. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, let's go back if we 
may to this business of differences of opinion 
which you mentioned just a moment ago. 
Now the President made a speech on Friday, 
this National Republican Conference, in 
which he said, among other things, that it 
was the duty of Republican leaders in the 
Congress and in the party to see to it that 
the platform pledges of 1956 were enacted 
into law and that men should not let pref- 
erence for detail or differences about detail 
between them and the administration keep 
them from carrying out these platform 
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pledges. Now you have often disagreed with 
the President on vital and important matters. 

Senator KNowtanv. I know of no basic 
platform pledges upon which I differ mate- 
tlally from the President. As a matter of 
fact, according to Congressional Quarterly, 
I stand among the six highest Republicans, 
percentagewise, in support of the President's 
program, both domestic and foreign, with 
the percentage, I think, of 89 percent. There 
are three others who have that percentage. 
There are 2 that have 100 percent. But out 
of that 6, we are the top 6 out of 47. I 
think that is a pretty good batting average. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, I did not really mean 
to put that into the personal sense of a quar- 
rel between you and the President, but I 
was getting at this business of getting the 
platform enacted into law, and the duty of 
the leadership to see that it is done. What 
are the chances of the school-aid program 
going through this session, the way the 
President wants it? 

Senator KNow1anp. There are lots of 
Problems connected with the school-aid 
legislation. In the first place, Democratic 
leadership has indicated that that will not 
be taken up until after the civil-rights leg- 
islation is disposed of; depending on what 
happens on the civil-rights legislation, may 
depend on whether the so-called Powell 
amendment is offered to the ald-to-educa- 
tion bill. Some people believe that if that 
Was added in the House or in the Senate, 
that might kill the legislation. There are 
various alternatives that have been sug- 
gested. Some favor, as you know, grants 
Just to the needy States; some want to ex- 
pand it to grants to States whether they 
are needy or not, which is far beyond the 
purview of the President's original recom- 
Mendation; some believe that the needy 
States could be amply taken care of with- 
out grants, but with a kind of educational 
RFC funds where needy school districts 
had difficulty in floating their bonds or 
floating them at a reasonable interest rate 
Might borrow.from the Federal Government 
to repay the entire amount and have no 
Obligations otherwise to them, at the same 
interest rate that the Federal Government 
is able to borrow funds, and this would not 
get into the difficulties that might follow 
grants-in-aid where the Federal Government 
ultimately would want controls. 

Mr. Czonxirs. Senator, getting back to 
more specific political-type questions, If we 
May. How widespread do you believe the 
disenchantment is among the conservative 
Republicans over the Eisenhower budget? 

Senator Know.anp, I think there has been 
concern throughout the country. I think 
the grassroots conferences to which we re- 
ferred that Mr. Alcorn has had, has indi- 
cated that there is a feeling that every 
effort should be made by the Congress with- 
Out hurt to our national defense, to reduce 
the $71.8 billion budget, and personally, 
I believe the budget should be reduced. 
I believe the Congress will reduce it by at 
least 83 billion. I favor them doing that 
and I think that will be done at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and can be done without 
harm to our national defense. 

Mr. Bancaorr. Senator KNowLaNo, on that 
$3 billion, do you count in that, then $214 
billion out of defense? A 

Senator KNowLAND. No; I don't believe the 
Ultimate defense budget will have as deep a 
cut as the House proposed. 

Mr. Bancrorr. But you are now supporting 
virtually all of the foreign aid program, are 
you not? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; I voted to report 
the foreign aid authorization bill from the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Friday, and 
I believe that the bill that has come out has 
been substantially a good bill. It did cut 
about $225 million off the original request 
which I think is modest and I think is sup- 
Portable, The matter, of course, still goes 
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to the House and then to conference and then 
the appropriation bills will have to follow. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Senator KNOwLanp, before we 
finish I would like to return to some of the 
questions raised by Communist boss Khru- 
shchev last week. One of his major points 
was that the Soviet Union, the first Com- 
munist experiment on the earth, in the pe- 
riod of some 40 years, has been catching up 
with the world's greatest productive nation, 
the United States. He made the point that 
they have been catching up in production of 
milk and butter which he said they would 
reach our level, per capita, next year; meat 
in 1960. Soviet statistics are dubious at 
best, but we do know that they have created 
atomic weapons and hydrogen weapons and 
that they have jet airplanes that can fly 
across the ocean and reach our own coun- 
try. I would like to know whether you have 
given any thought to the general proposition 
of how we stand in the competition with the 
Soviet Union and whether we are doing 
enough to keep our own country ahead of 
them in the important regards. 

Senator KNowLanp. I think we are ahead 
of them. I think the free enterprise system 
and free governments will keep ahead of 
them and that is one reason why I have op- 
posed giving American financial aid to the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Khru- 
shchev says we are in a great struggle be- 
tween Marxian socialism and the free world. 
Now I think we can win that struggle, but I 
don't think we can win it if we tax the Amer- 
ican people to support Communist economic 
and political systems and that is why I am 
opposed to taking the taxpayers’ money to 
bolster up Communist systems in nations 
which are allied under the Warsaw pact 
where they are under occupation of Soviet 
forces. We know under the Marshall plan 
and under the subsequent mutual aid, why 
have we put these funds in? In our mutual 
interest. It has been to strengthen the eco- 
nomic systems of free nations of the world. 
Why? Because that strengthens their polit- 
ical systems. That strengthens their defen- 
sive capabilities and I have heen for it. 

Now, if you take the opposite side of that 
coin, if we make the people living under 
communism happy, if we make communism 
a success, we in turn, strengthen the war- 
making potential of Communist nations and 
I am opposed to doing that with the funds 
of the American people. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Are you satisfied that we are 
doing cnough on our own in the way of edu- 
cating scientists and in the way of pro- 
ducing for the common enjoyment of our 
own people, and for the rest of the free 
world? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think we are doing a 
great deal. I thing we can do more because 
I never want to see us get into a secondary 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union or any of 
the Communist states. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, one quick ques- 
tion. As a Member of Congress, will you try 
to do anything to stop this loan to Poland 
which the administration is now negotiat- 
ing? 

Senator KNow.anp. We can't stop the one 
that has already been given, but on the Ap- 
propria tions C ttee I think a limitation 
in the appropriation bill would be effective, 
and I don’t believe as long as they are under 
Soviet occupation, that American taxpayers 
should be asked to support Communist po- 
litical and economic systems, 


Mr. Bancrorr. I am afraid that is all the 


‘time we have, and Senator KNOWLAND, many 


thanks for coming here today to Face the 
Nation, and our thanks also to today’s panel 
of newsmen: William H. Lawrence of the New 
York Times, Walter Cronkite of CBS News, 
and James Shepley of Time and Life. This 
in Grimng Bancroft substituting for Stuart 
Novins. We invite you to join us again next 
week for another edition of Face the Na- 
tion. Our program today originated in 
Washington. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a radio broadcast by me on May 19, 1957, 
in honor of the late Senator McCarthy. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 

My friends, I should like to talk to you 
about the Senate of the United States. 

On the morning of May 6, the rostrum in 
the Senate Chamber was banked with 
flowers, white and a glowing red. The casket 
in front of the rostrum was covered with 
the American flag, and a Marine guard stood 
at attention. The chaplain of the Senate, 
the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, of the 
Methodist faith, spoke of Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy's great courage in exposing “cunning 
foes who plot the betrayal of our freedom.” 
The Reverend William J. Ewalt, who married 
Senator McCarthy just 4 years ago, read the 
Catholic service of sorrow for the dead, and 
hope for their triumphant entry into their 
heavenly home. 

I am not going to speak to you about 
Senator Joe McCarthy's great fight to un- 
cover the secret enemies of our country, nor 
of the way his life was destroyed by the 
venomous, vengeful, unremitting attacks of 
his foes. You know the story. 

I wish to speak today about the S=2nate, 

There were 40 Republicans and 37 Demo- 
crats present. These men were not present, 
most of them, for any official act of mourn- 
ing. They were present as human beings, 
sorrowing for the tragedy they had wit- 
nessed, and in which they had had a part. 

All of the Democrats (except the newly 
elected Members) had voted for the censure 
resolution. The Democratic Speaker of the 
House, from Texas, and the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, from Massachusetts, were also 
present to pay their respects. 

Nearly half of the Republicans who at- 
tended had voted for the censure, but they 
too came as human beings, only too well 
aware how deep was the suffering now 
ended. 

One Cabinet member, Secretary Summer- 
field, was also present. 

I wish to say to you, my friends, that a 
terrible breach in the American civil order 
began to heal on that day. We had come 
nearer than any of us guessed, to a break- 
down in the American genius for political 
self-control. 

Only one who lived through it can imagine 
the flerce pressure that was brought to bear 
upon the Members of the Senate 3 years ago, 
to accept the Communist myth about Joe 
McCarthy. According to their character 
assassins, he was violating the traditions of 
American fair play by asking witnesses ques- 
tions. He was helping the Communists” 
because he did not falter in his efforts. He 
was accused of all kinds of personal indiscre- 
tions, some charges too odious to mention 
among gentlemen. All of these Communist 
charges were of course put forward by inno- 
cents and secret collaborators who did not 
bear the brand of their master. 8 

Joe McCarthy has been completely vindi- 
cated of all the personal charges hurled 
against him, especially of the baseless slander 
that he had not paid the income taxes he 
owed. But my story today is of how the 
Senate is freeing itself of the poisonous la- 
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“fluences that beclouded its Judgment wher- 
ever disguised Communist influence was at 
work. y $ 

The attack on Joe McCarthy was managed 
at every step-like a military campaign, ex- 
cept that the Communists use words, in- 
stead of bullets, because words are more 
deadly. 

Fulton Lewis in his broadcast stated what 
I believe to be true, that most of the Re- 
publicans who voted against Senator Me- 
Carthy were sorry they had done it. but 
nad been unable to resist the overwhelming 
pressure. It is important, to the American 
people, to find out who put that irresistible 
pressure on the Senate, and why. 

The Communist attack on the Senator 
from Wisconsin was in part an attack on the 
Senator as an individual, because, like Gen- 
eral Patton, he had dared go forward after 
each contest. He had come so close to the 
eltadels of their power that he must be de- 
stroyed. 

But the attack on Senator McCarthy was 
also an attack on the Senate. The Com- 
munists knew the friends of Senator Mc- 
Carthy were loyal. The anti-Communists 
knew how great was the triumph won by 
the enemy in the censure vote, The Com- 
munists believed they could stir up, in the 
American Senate, a bitter factional battle, 
like that which has turned many a parlia- 
ment in Europe into a milling crowd impo- 
tent to serve their country. 

During the debate on the censure resolu- 
tion, I pointed out again and again that the 
real attack was against the Senate of the 
United States. I pointed out that the Bol- 
sheviks had a well-established policy of re- 
ducing parliamentary processes to impo- 
tence. I said the attack was managed by a 
conspiratorial general staff, and ng one man 
could fight a conspiracy. I pleaded with the 
other Senators to see the danger, and to 
join ranks in protecting our Nation. 

It was too early, the pressure was too 
great, for most Members to see. 

The censure vote split the Republicans in 
Congress down the middle, It placed the 
Democrats as a body in opposition to the 
Republicans, What a setting for the favor- 
ite Communist device of pouring gasoline on 
the little fires of controversy. 

Americans can hardly imagine how fortu- 
nate a thing it was for our country that that 
factional split was avoided. We have to look 
at the parliaments of Europe from pre- 
Fascist Italy to present-day France, to know 
how great was our danger. 

Joe McCarthy made no effort to rouse the 
passions of his followers and make his 
humiliation into a bitter national battle. 
No man in American political life ever had 
so great an opportunity for demagoguery, or 
refused so gallantly to take advantage of it. 

But the split in the Senate was avoided 
also because of some deep instinct within 
the membership, to keep our political sta- 
bility at all costs. The American people are 
the heirs of 700 years of self-government, 
that is, of political responsibility. That 
deep-ingrained sense of political responsi- 
bility held us firm while the Communits used 
their most brilliant leaders, their cleverest 
strategems, and their most helpful stooges 
to make the Senate keel over. 

Joe McCarthy was a victim of that silent 
struggle. from 1954 to 1957, because he did 
not realize how many people were coming to 
see his charges were true. The struggle was 
with forces too vast and too hidden to be 
managed normally. 

This struggle, within the ranks of the Sen- 
ate, between the cleverest attempts at sub- 
version of its Members and the deepest na- 
tional instincts of political stability, was too 
new in America, too close to political life or 
death, to be expressed in words. Every 
nation of Europe, subjected to such pres- 
sure, has caved in. Our inner struggle had 
the dimensions of a fight for preservations of 
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the last stronghold of repreSentative govern- 
ment in the world. 

I hope we have won through. Only a few 
weeks ago, the same forces which like a 
mighty bellows, turned the disagreements 
over Joe McCarthy into a consuming flame 
of hate throughout the country, tried to 
repeat every one of their murderous strate- 
gems to make the Norman case into a similar 
attack, to split the Senate into factions, and 
make it impotent to protect our Nation. 

This time the Senate was ready. All the 
blasts the Communists could turn against 
us, all the lies and smears, were ready to be 
hurled, if the Senate leaders had shown the 
slightest indecision. The Senate stood firm. 

Our country is still in danger. The Ameri- 
can people look to the Members of their Con- 
gress to be the watchmen on the city wall, 
to warn them of attack. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the Senate can now recognize the 
enemy with a clarity they did not have 3 
years ago. I believe that never again will 
disguised Communists be able to rout the 
Congress when it must stand fast. 

I do not know anything which would 
bring more happiness to Joe McCarthy than 
to know his sacrifice has not been in vain, 
that the watchmen on the wall will stand 
guard, however dark the night, or however 
insidious the enemy. 

The day when the Senate met to pay the 
last honors to Senator McCarthy may be the 
day when our country began its slow and 
painful upward climb out of the poisonous 
morass of Communist seduction, to the light 
of American honor, and dignity, and loyalty 
of true Americans for one another, 


More Dams Needed for Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great need for more dams for 
flood control and water conservation is 
widely understood in my State of Texas, 
where 7 years of drought have been fol- 
lowed by devastating floods. 


Two Texas newspapers, one a great. 


daily and the other an outstanding 
weekly, have recently offered thoughtful 
comment regarding this need for more 
dams. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials, published in the Dallas News 
and the Fredericksburg Standard, re- 
spectively, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Fredericksburg, Standard of 
May 29, 1957] 
PEDERNALES FLOOD CONTROL STUDY 

Senator Lynvon B. Jonxso and Repre- 
sentative Homer THORNBERRY have an- 
nounced they will push for a $35,000 appro- 
priation for flood-control study of the 
Pedernales River. 

Under terms of the 1937 Flood Control Act 
to make studies of the Colorado and its 
tributaries, the Army Corps of Engineers 
has authority to make such a study of the 
Pedernales, agreeing it could be made for 
$35,000. 

The study is one that is definitely needed 
on the part the Pedernales played in the re- 
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cent filling to the brim of the lakes on the 
Colorado, and the damages wrought in the 
lower reaches of the stream by the high 
water this year, as well as in 1952. 

The dams on the Colorado River have 
proven their worth as a flood-control 
measure, but to increase their effectiveness 
it would seem that a similar project should 
be undertaken on the tributaries of this 
great river. r 

Texas bumper rains, coming on the heels 
of the worst drought in the memory of many, 
has illustrated the great value of flood-con- 
trol projects. 

We of Gillespie need look no further than 
McCullough County where a series of dams 
have harnessed dry creeks that become tur- 
bulent and destructive without the benefit 
of retention structures in years gone by. 

Many other sections of the State where 
work of this nature has been underway re- 
port similar results. 

Gillespie County, wisely, has a function- 
ing Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict, a local political subdivision that could 
follow-up and cooperate with any agencies 
planning flood-control work on the Peder- 
nales. 

There can be no question but that the 
greatest challenge facing the people of our 
county and much of Texas today is water 
control and improvement, not only to con- 
trol the floodwaters that are rolling off of 
our hills today, but to provide the water 
when there is no such rainfall. 

{From the Dallas Morning News of June 6, 
1957] 


More DAMS NEEDED FOR Froon CONTROL 


Recent floods in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana would have been much worse ex- 
cept for the dams built in recent decades to 
hold back the water. If the Government had 
built the additional dams authorized by Con- 
gress but not yet financed, the damage would 
have been considerably less. 

Senator LYNDON JoHNSON and others are 
right in deploring the tendency in some 
quarters of tagging the Federal program of 
water control as political pork. The control 
of nayigable streams is vested in the Federal 
Government, and dams are built only on 
recommendation of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers. In most of them, flood control is 
combined with water conservation. 

Recent damage from inundations has 
stiown that even a 7-year drought doesn’t 
end the need for protection against floods. 
In an area of extremes in weather, such as the 
Gulf Southwest, there is a continuing need 
to prepare for what seems most unexpected. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I wrote on June 6, 1957, to the 
Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. This organization has recently 
published a research study entitled “The 
Returns Are In,” which provides new 
evidence of the great importance of our 
national foreign-trade policy to the suc- 
cess of United States foreign policy. In 
my letter I have stressed the importance 
of congressional approval of the Organ- 
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ization for Trade Cooperation this year. 
Failure to authorize membership in the 
OTC would seriously jeopardize the posi- 
tion of the United States as world leader. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very impressed with the committee's 
research study, The Returns Are In“ which 
I have just finished reading. You provide 
Rew evidence of the vital importance of our 
national foreign trade policy to the success 
of United States foreign policy. 

And, as you point out, whether the United 
States will assume membership in the pro- 
Posed Organization for Trade Cooperation is, 
right now, solid proof that our country seeks 
to maintain the economic leadership of the 
free world. I note that your research study 
brings this out clearly, as you report that 
more than 68 percent of the leading foreign 
Newspapers surveyed agree that congres- 
sional failure to authorize membership in 
OTC would seriously compromise United 
States world leadership, 

The overriding importance of positive ac- 
tion on OTC is also spelled out by the fact 
that 89 percent of the Asian editors in your 
sample indicate that the Communists have 
already used our inaction on OTC for a 
“special line of propaganda” against the 
- United States. I can corroborate this from 
my own experience. In my trip through the 
Asian countries early last winter, I again and 
again found evidence that where our foreign 
economic policy has an isolationist tinge, 
the Communists have picked it up as “proof 
of America’s duplicity and inability to do the 
job.” ; 

I know, therefore, by firsthand experience, 
that trade policy is an all-important factor 
in the success of our foreign policy. And I 
am sure that congressional approval of OTC 
this year is the next indispensable step in 
making clear to the world that we are deter- 
Mined to maintain our leadership for free- 
dom, +, 

OTC has great importance to the prosper- 
ity of our economy as well. By giving the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade a 
continuing, day-by-day administrative arm, 
the agreement will become more effective 
and do more to promote the interests of our 
American exports. OTC is, therefore, as Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks has told the Con- 
gress, “absolutely essential if United States 
Agriculture, labor and industry are to receive 
maximum benefits from GATT.” 

It is Important to remember that exports 
are vitally important to the growth of our 
Prosperity. In 1957 exports should reach 
the neighborhood of $20 billion. These ex- 
Ports mean prosperity and jobs to the people 
in my own State. And similarly exports 
Promote the livelihood of people throughout 
our Nation—roughly 4,500,000 families now 
being directly dependent on export trade for 
their incomes. 

By backing down on OTC, GATT could suf- 
fer seriously, opening the door to the Euro- 
pean neutralists and perverting the new 
common market and discriminating against 
United States exports. 

Down to essentials, then, the question Is 
whether we will have OTC or whether we 
will revert to obsolescent protection theo- 
ries of the 1920's. 

You can, of course, be sure that I will be 
in the forefront of those fighting in behalf 
ol the President's recommendation of OTC. 

But, to be realistic, I must say that win- 
ning the battle on OTC during this session— 
during the next 8 weeks—is only possible if 
the Congress feels that the people wish us 
to keep our world trade initiative. 

You haye endeavored to demonstrate that 
everyday people, having no self-serving in- 
terest in trade, can be mobilized to build a 
Stronger trade policy—to make our foreign 
policy more effective and our prosperity more 
solidly based. Your Committee on Foreign 
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Trade Education, Inc., has grown in 3 years 
from a handful in New York to an organiza- 
tion that maintains chapters and affiliates in 
many of our citles and that has a bipartisan 
volunteer membership in 36 of our States. 
You are called now to the field of national 
responsibility in the grassroots fight for 
winning United States adherence to OTC. 

I am, with all best wishes for your suc- 
cess and assuring you of my cooperation in 
your objective. 


Sincerely, 
Jacon K. Javrrs, 
United States Senate, 
Baccalaureate Address Delivered by 


President A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very re- 
markable baccalaureate address deliv- 
ered by President A. Whitney Griswold 
on Sunday, June 9, at the Yale Univer- 
sity commencement exercises. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as- follows: 

“Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled * * * with the yoke of bondage.” 
(Galatians 5: 1.) 

Every year, as we keep this commencement 
tradition, we find ourselves in a mood of 
questioning and stocktaking. This is as true 
of us who have been responsible for your 
formal education during your 4 years at 
Yale as it is of you yourselves. Have those 
years been worth while? Will they bring 
us both, students and teachers, mutual sat- 
isfaction? Our guiding principle has been 
the preparation of freemen for life in a 
free society. Few of us, I venture, would 
be disposed to doubt the theoretical valid- 
ity of this principle. Yet the times give us 
all reason for concern over its practical 
application. 

The principle assumes the existence not 
only of a particular type of student but also 
of & particular set of conditions in which 
he will live and work. We were born free 
men. But when we speak of a free soclety, 
do we not beg the question? By what evi- 
dence do we judge the society into which 
you now graduate to be free? I speak of 
freedom here not in the terms of Caliban or 
the noble savage, nor yet the rugged indi- 
vidualist of American fame, but as a modus 
vivendi that permits us to follow the devices 
and desires of our own hearts within Chris- 
tian limits, that gives scope for the decent 
impulses of individuals and makes it possi- 
ble for free men to function as such. If 
these conditions do not exist, or if their 
existence is doomed, of what avail our prin- 
ciple of education? 

The outlook is not encouraging. Quite 
apart from the clinical study of radioactive 
fallout now in progress, which reduces us 
all to motes in the scientists’ beam, and the 
cold war that generates such lethal heat, 
this is the age of organization. The cold 
war, with its emphasis upon national se- 
curity; national security with its emphasis 
upon nuclear weapons; nuclear weapons with 
their emphasis upon methods of production 
that isolate and regiment the producers like 
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the votaries of some secret religious cult— 
all this, and the fear of Armageddon that in- 
spires it, impels us to organize to a degree 
heretofore undreamed of in this Jand of the 
free. But these lurid, latter-day phenom- 
ena are only the latest—one dare not say the 
last—projection of a trend that began more 
than a hundred years ago. This was the 
reorganization of our economic life caused by 
the industrial revolution. ‘The strategic or- 
ganization now enjoined upon the country 
by the cold war merely caps the climax in 
the history of the great corporations, labor 
unions, agricultural producers’ and market- 
ers“ associations, and the myriad groups of 
similar nature, most of them with govern- 
mental shadows or counterparts, that char- 
acterize our economic society. By economic 
society I mean our human society in its 
working hours. Nor has our passion for 
organization spent itself in the economic 
sphere, Every thought and action, indeed 
every feeling of which we are capable as 
human beings has found an organization 
of some sort purporting to strengthen and 
improve it by the process of division. 

The prospect is enough to give pause to 
any man educated in the tradition of in- 
dividual freedom. The whole purpose of 
such education is to awaken and develop the 
individual to the full limit of his intellectual 
and moral powers so that he may exercise 
these to his own greater happiness and the 
greater benefit of his fellow men. The major 
premise of this educational philosophy, as 
of the Christian religion and the democratic 
political philosophy of which it is a part, 
is that wisdom and virtue must be culti- 
vated in individuals before they can be 
communicated to society; that man’s prog- 
ress as a race is ed by his progress 
as an individual. Centuries of experience 
confirm the rightness of this premise. The 
very origins of the industrial revolution, in 
individual scientific discoveries, attest to it, 
as do all the great works of art, music, 
literature, philosophy, and religion, the hall- 
marks of what we please to call western 
civilization. Could Hamlet have been 
written by a committee, or the Mona Lisa 
painted by a club? Could the New Testa- 
ment have been composed as a conference 
report? Creative ideas do not spring 3 

. They spring from individuals. 
6 from the finger of God 
to the finger of Adam, whether it takes 
ultimate shape in a law of physics or a law 
of the land, a poem or a policy, a sonata or 
a mechanical computer. Groups may ex- 
ploit, change, in some cases even improve 
upon this creative essence; without it they 
would have nothing to do. 

But if the individual's exercise of his 
creative powers is to be systematically cur- 
tailed we may ask ourselves, Why bother to 
cultivate them in the first place? If his suc- 
cess and happiness is to depend upon or- 
ganizational procedures and techniques, why 
not substitute these for the contemplation 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true? 
This is a conclusion to which numbers of 
educational institutions appear to have come 
and toward which the tide sets strongly 
throughout our schools and colleges. Shall 
we float with it or resist it? I hope we shall 
resist it. I hope you will resist it. And 
I shall endeavor to give you a few solld rea- 
sons for doing so in addition to my hopes. 

First, let me assure you that it can be re- 
sisted. Yale proves that it can by its edu- 
cational philosophy as do other institutions 
that share that philosophy. The graduates 
of Yale prove it by their extraordinary com- 
petence and versatility in the very circum- 
stances that incline others in the opposite 
educational direction. Not least conspicu- 
ous in this respect is the record of those 
graduates in the Armed Forces and their 
prominence in the arts and in public affairs. 

This is not the first time in our history 
that forms of organization have given pause 
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to the champions of individual freedom, nor 
is it likely to be the last. Surely the crea- 
tion of a National Government presented 
our ancestors with no less formidable a prob- 
lem of organization than, the one with which 
we have to contend today. They were pas- 
sionately dedicated to individual liberty. 
At the same time they realized that so vast 
and diversified a country could not hope to 
govern itself by a congeries of Greek city- 
states or New England town meetings, to 
say nothing of the romantic notions of 
Rougseau. Their major premise was the 
freedom of the individual. Their minor 
premise was the need for organization. 
Their conclusion was the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. ‘They accepted the need 
of organization and devised a form appro- 
priate to the need. They then infused that 
form with respect and protection for in- 
dividual freedom and initiative. - 

This is exactly what we must do in our 
time and circumstances, and the fact that 
it could have been done so effectively nearly 
two centuries ago should give us courage to 
believe we can do it. We can do it, as we 
can do most things, once we clearly define 
the problem and address ourselyes to its 
solution with whole minds and hearts. We 
have heard much talk of political subver- 
sion of our form of government of recent 
date. I cannot help but feel that it stands 
in greater danger of cultural submersion— 
that the tide of organization in our private 
life may engulf the last surviving instinct 
to preserve the safeguards of individual free- 
dom in our public life. How can we make 
all this organization serve us instead of our 
serving it? That is our problem, 

We might as well accept it as a fact that 
our present mode of living, with its intricate 
technical aspects, requires a correspondingly 
intricate nexus of organization. It would be 
foolish to talk of turning this clock back or 
of slowing its pendulum to the tempo of 
Walden Pond. It is equally foolish to con- 
sider this organization exempt from the same 
fundamental principles of individual freedom 
as are written into the Constitution. Corpo- 
rations and labor unions have conferred great 
benefits upon their employees and members 
as well as upon the general public. But 
if power becomes too concentrated in a cor- 
poration or a union and its members are 
coerced into submission; or if either assumes 
and selfishly exploits a monopolistic posi- 
tion regardless of the public interest, the 
public safeguards of individual freedom are 
weakened by analogy, often by direct influ- 
ence. Tyranny is tyranny, no matter who 
practices it; corruption is corruption. If 
citizens get used to these things and condone 
them in their private affairs they school 
themselves to accept and condone them in 
their public affairs. 

But it is not so much these more flagrant 
(and less frequent) transgressions as it is 
the everyday organizational way of life that 
threatens individual freedom. For the obvi- 
ous transgressions there are obyious remedies 
at law. But what shall we say about the 
endless, sterile, stultifying conferences held 
in substitution, or in the desperate hope of 
substitution, for individual inventiveness; 
the public opinion polls whose vogue threat- 
ens even our moral and esthetic values with 
the pernicious doctrine that the customer 
is always right; the unctuous public relations 
counsels that rob us of both our courage and 
our convictions? This continuous, daily de- 
Terral of opinion and judgment to someone 
else becomes a habit. The undeveloped neg- 
ative remains a negative. It conjures a 
nightmare picture of a whole nation of yes- 
men, of hitchhikers, eavesdroppers, and 
Peeping Toms, tipteeing backward offstage 
with their fingers to their lips—this, the 
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nation whose prophets once cried “Trust 
thyself.” 

We profess dismay at the number of our 
acquaintances swallowing tranquilizers and 
rushing off to psychiatrists to make up their 
minds for them. These are symptoms of a 
loss of self-respect by people who cannot 
respect what they do not know. They do 
not Know themselves because they spend so 
much of their time listening to somebody 
else. “I desire so to conduct the affairs of 
this administration,” said Lincoln, “that if 
at the end, when I come to lay down the 
reins of power, I have lost every other friend 
on earth, I shall at least have one friend 
left, and that friend shall be deep down in- 
side of me.” It is because so many of us 
have not discovered this friend that we go 
looking for others and turn to sedatives or 
psychiatry for consolation when we fail to 
find them. This is part of the price exces- 
sive organization has exacted from us. 

We can Ill afford to pay it. A people that 
loses its self-respect is easily demoralized. 
Amongst such a people, everything is for 
sale including themselves. Art, science, pol- 
itics all suffer from the basic lack of indi- 
vidual integrity. Here is reason enough for 
you gentlemen to keep the faith with your 
university and its philosophy of education. 
The welfare of your country depends upon 
it. Its cultural progress depends upon it. 
Its military security depends upon it, as 
tomorrow's technology is the fruit of today’s 
selentific discovery. The creative power of 
the individual is more sorely needed today 
than ever before. This alone can save us 
from collective sterility, This alone can 
supply the great factory of America with 
designs worth producing. 

Nor shall we recover our self-respect by 
chasing after it in crowds. Self-respect 
cannot be hunted. It cannot be purchased. 
It is never for sale. It cannot be fabricated 
out of public relations. It comes to us 
when we are alone, in quiet moments, in 
quiet places, when we suddenly realize that, 
knowing the good, we have done it; knowing 
the beautiful, we have served it; knowing the 
truth, we have spoken it. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, the 
society into which you now graduate is not 
as free as the one which produced the prin- 
ciples by which you have been educated. Bit 
by bit we have exchanged our freedom— 
voluntarily, for the most part, involuntarily 
to some extent—for security, for productive 
efficiency, for creature comforts. But far from 
discounting the value of those educational 
principles, this puts them at a premium. 
Again and again in all kinds of occupations 
individuals educated in accordance with 
those principles continue to prove their 
effectiveness in our society, even in the in- 
nermost sanctums and strongholds of organ- 
ization, Civilization can lose just so much 
of its freedom without losing all of it, The 
presence of individuals educated in these 
principles, who cleave to them and live ac- 
cording to them, is sorely needed to prevent 
such a catastrophe, to hold the balance be- 
tween freedom and organization, to insure 
the continuity of the creative process without 
which organization is futile. 

My moral, then, is plain and my charge to 
you is simple: To do good you must first 
know good; to serve beauty you must first 
know beauty; to speak the truth you must 
first know the truth. You must know these 
things yourselves, be able to recognize them 
by yourselves, be able to describe, explain, 
and communicate them by yourselves, and 
wish to do so, when no one else is present 
to prompt you or bargain with you. This 
knowledge has been the purpose of your 
education. Hold true to that purpose. No 
price, no mess of pottage, can equal its 
value to your country and yourselves. 


June 11 
Status of Forces Treaties 


`” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
prepared by me on the status-of-forces 
treaties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATUS-OF-FORCES TREATIES 

(Statement by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER) 

The explosive issue of what legal jurisdic- 
tion our servicemen will be subjected to, if 
charged with crime in foreign countries, has 
now erupted into dangerous international 
crises, in Japan, Pree China, and Korea. 

This problem has been seething, below the 
surface, for several years. Just a year ago 
I appeared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to ask them to hold hear- 
ings on a resolution of mine, and a similar 
2 by Senator McCarthy, on this 

ue. 

My resolution called on the executive to 
invoke the clauses in the Status of Forces 
Treaty, which permitted our Government to 
revise article 7 of the treaty or to abrogate 
it in proper diplomatic form. 

, The case of Army Space. William S. Girard 
is the most important indication of where 
we are going. 

This American serviceman was engaged In 
practice firing, on the firing range. Japa- 
nese citizens had been warned to stay off 
the firing range because it was dangerous. 

There was no personal quarrel between 
the American soldier and the Japanese citi- 
zen. He was involved in no rowdyism, crimi- 
nal act, or personal hostility. He was en- 
gaged in duties connected with a clearly 
military action. A 

Under the treaty the American Govern- 
ment and the host government have con- 
current jurisdiction over offenses arising in 
connection with military duties or military 
property, with primary jurisdiction resting 
with us. The recent argument that in the 
pauses to rest between firing rounds, Private 
Girard lost his role in a military operation, 
and was engaged in leisure-time activities 
is pure nonsense. To surrender jurisdic- 
tion over him is a pure political surrender. 
Someone was able to overrule the Secretary 
of Defense, who quite properly wished to 
give our fighting men full confidence that 
our Government stood with them. 

Someone was willing to make an American 
soldier a pawn in moves on the interna- 
tional chessboard, however disastrously it 
would affect the morale of our fighting men. 

The absurdity of this decision is high- 
lighted by the State Department's equally _ 
absurd position, in reverse, in Free China. 
Here the soldier was clearly not engaged in 
military activities. We knew the Chinese 
Government had fought for a hundred years 
against arbitrary and unjust imposition of 
extraterritorial rights by foreign govern- 
ments engaged only in trade. But we ig- 
nored the obligation to treat the Chinese as 
fairly as our other allies. 

In a brief presented a year ago to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, I sum- 
marized the judicial decisions dealing with 
this issue, 
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There is a long record of decisions going 
back to Chief Justice Marshall emphasizing 
the main point at issue—the troops of a 
friendly power visiting foreign countries, 
partake of the nature of the sovereignty. 
and are treated in law like a visiting sover- 
eign. The same principle explains the legal 
immunity granted to diplomats by every law- 
abiding nation. 

The enormity of the status-of-forces trea- 
ties is this. The State Department gave up 
the sovereign rights of this country, and the 
dignity of our soldiers as part of our national 
sovereignty, but they did not see any reason 
for giving up the immunity granted our 
diplomats, 

Let me point out another aspect of this 
treaty which will rise to plague us someday. 
The Status of Forces treaties surrender Amer- 
ican jurisdiction not only over our fighting 
men, but over their wives and children. 
They also surrender jurisdiction over what is 
lightly called civilian components of our 
Armed Forces. How many civillans are today 
subject to trial and imprisonment in a for- 
eign country, perhaps for nothing more seri- 
ous than reacting to Communist attempts to 
start street fighting? How many Americans 
Might suddenly find themselves abroad and 
Subject to a foreign court in the event of an 
emergency? 

All Americans regret the deaths of any cit- 
izens of other countries as a result of any 
act of our fighting men. We know that large 
numbers of visiting troops always create 
Problems. That is normal among all nation- 
alities. We understand the desire of other 
nations to retain all the marks of full sov- 
ereignty. Iam sure they will try to do their 
best to give our men a fair trial. But we 
Cannot ask our young men to serve their 
country in foreign lands, and then take from 
them the protection of our Constitution. 

It involves no diplomatic problem what- 
ever for the State Department to open nego- 
tiations for a change in these treaties, to 
give American fighting men and their wives 
and children the protection of American laws. 
The procedure for reopening this question 
was put into the treaty as a safeguard for 
all nations, As I said a year ago, if Ameri- 
cans are willing to surrender their Constitu- 
tion they certainly should not begin with our 
fighting men. 


The United States Information Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received from Buford Boone, 
publisher of the Tuscaloosa, Ala., News, 
a letter regarding foreign aid. He en- 
closed an editorial which had appeared 
On April 23 in the Tuscaloosa News. 

What Mr. Boone has said to me in 
this letter and what he has said to his 
readers in the editorial is based upon 
what he has seen in the extensive travels 
he has made throughout some 35 coun- 
tries of the world. 

Both this letter and his editorial im- 
pressed me as being quite realistic. I 
commend them for the most careful 
reading. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the letter and editorial may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Tue Tuscaloosa News, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., April 27, 1957. 
Senator JORN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jon: I am concerned over the cur- 
rent inclination in Congress to make drastic 
cuts in all appropriations dealing with our 
assistance activities in other countries. 

I think the money we spend overseas 
should be used well, but generally I believe 
ithas been. Iam perfectly aware of the fact 
that pressures on this issue come from those 
of us at home who pay the bills and that no 
such counterpressures can be or will be 
coming from overseas nations we are help- 
ing. 

In such a situation, an unusual degree of 
perception and courage is required by our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
I hope you and your colleagues will be most 
cautious in considering this important 
matter. 

I have traveled a good bit in the last few 
years. I have visited United States repre- 
sentatives in approximately 35 foreign na- 
tions, and have listened to some extremely 
fine briefings in every one of these places, 
nearly always from personnel interested in 
their jobs and probably doing generally good 
ones. 

I was in Iran in 1952. I left knowing that 
something drastic was going to happen there, 
It did, as we all know, but the Communists 
did not get control of this strategic country. 
I was back there last month and I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the improvements that 
have taken place in the last 5 years. I be- 
leye much of this progress is attributable to 
technical assistance and other help we have 
been able to give. No one knows whether 
the Communists would now be in control of 
Iran if we had not spent any money there, 
but I, for one, believe they would be. 

As you know, the existence of the free world 
as we know it may actually be determined 
by what happens in some country like South 
Vietnam, Burma, or Pakistan, which I have 
also visited along with other press people 
who were really working to dig in and get as 
much information as possible. If we short- 
change our servants who are working there, 
by failing to give them adequate financial 
support and ample help, we are only hurting 
ourselves. 

Some of the illustrations that have been 
used as horrible examples of waste disgust 
me. These tales are laid before people who 
apply American standards and American con- 
ditions with the mistaken idea that such 
standards and conditions exist overseas, I 
have in mind particularly some of the recent 
criticism of USIA which in my judgment is 
doing generally a good job. 

I am enclosing an editorial carried in this 
newspaper a day or two ago. The purpose or 
this letter is to ask you to do some real 
thinking on this matter and not be stam- 
peded into taking action in a most important 
field of foreign service activity which could 
in the long run seriously jeopardize our na- 
tional security. 

I do have the impression from my travels 
that the USIA needs more authority, less 
supervision from Washington in terms of ap- 
proving releases and other routine matters, 
and that greater weight should be given by 
nonprofessional supervisory personnel to the 
recommendations and viewpoints of profes- 
sional personnel, In the use of these terms, 
I am referring to persons with extensive spe- 
cific experience in newspapers and/or public 
relations work as contrasted with those who 
have no such background. 

As you know, I do not write a lot of letters 
on such matters and this one comes to you 
with the hope that it will be helpful. 


Sincerely, 
BUFORD Boone. 
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[From the Tuscaloosa News of April 23, 1957] 
THE Worst KIND or ECONOMY 


President Eisenhower, we believe, has cor- 
rectly summarized the unfortunate action 
of the House of Representatives in 
a cut of 26 percent in appropriations for the 
United States Information Agency. He 
called it the worst kind of economy, 

The Chief Executive's comment came after 
the House had approved a new budget for 
the USIA that was $37,900,000 less than the 
President had requested and $6,900,000 below 
appropriations for the current fiscal year. 
The reduced amount is to be used during 
the year beginning next July 1. 

The issue, already carried to congressional 
leaders by Eisenhower, still is to come be- 
fore the Senate, where we hope consideration 
will be given to the importance of the work 
involved and the amount required for an 
adequate job will be insisted upon. 

In our judgment, it is penny wise and 
pound foolish for Members of Congress to 
run wild in slashing funds for overseas work 
of the United States just at a time when this 
Nation finds itself with its greatest responsi- 
bilities in history. 

We have helped ease Britain and France 
out of the Near East, making for ourselves a 
complicated situation requiring constant at- 
tention and all the effort we can possibly 
make to sell the idea that the United States 
has no aggressive designs toward any people 
or toward anyone else's land. 

In Asia, several young nations, pitifully 
weak, are struggling to keep the ship of state 
underway, We are properly committed to a 
policy of trying to help these new countries 
get on their feet and to establish stable 
governments operated by a free people. The 
Communists are waliting, meanwhile doing 
what they can to create confusion and to sub- 
vert. It is absolutely necessary for the in- 
formation service of our government to have 
Tull backing and financing to disseminate 
correct information and interpretation of our 
aims and efforts. 

If we relax our efforts—and we say the 
work of USIA is a most important part of 
what we are doing—we run the risk of con- 
tributing to a complete breakdown in the 
Near East which could result in a bitter out- 
break of armed conflict and possibly the 
start of a world war. For our commitments 
are heavy. And it’s even hard to say which 
side we'd support—since both Arabs and 
Israelis hold our promises—if shooting 
should start seriously. 

In southeast Asia we have been making 
significant contributions to the struggles of 
nations like South Vietnam and Burms, In 
south Vietnam, with the local government 
enthusiastically doing all it can to fight 
communism, our information service has 
done such a fine job that the Communists 
to the north are mostly on the defensive 
with their propaganda. 

Yet money spent for one information officer 
to serve in Saigon, the capital of south Viet- 
man, has been highlighted as an example of 
waste in the hearings before Congress. The 
amount involved was big, by stateside stand- 
ards. But what the Members of Congress 
and the people who cheer the criticism of 
such expenditures do not realize is that 
everything done in a difficult hardship post 
like that in Saigon is expensive. 

But the least understood is the hardship 
feature. Men who go there to serve this Gov- 
ernment put their health, and their families’ 
health on the line. Did the congressional 
investigators learn, for example, that the last 
two Ambassadors to Saigon were taken out as 
stretcher cases after their health had failed 
due to the difficult conditions under which 
they had to live and work? And did they 
know that one of these men died not so long 
after returning to the United States? 

In this part of the world malaria is an 
ever-present danger. Fevers of unknown 
origin cause debility. Intestinal upsets and 
disorders are chronic problems, with some 
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getting accustomed to bacteria, for which 
tolerances are not strong in the United 
States, quicker than others. 

Yet, in Saigon a USIA officer, having done 
an outstanding job and being transferred to 
Washington as an advancement and a pro- 
motion, asked that his transfer be canceled. 
His only reason was that he believed so 
strongly in what he was doing, and he could 
see so clearly the success being made in 
blocking Communist encroachments, that he 
wanted to stick with the Job under hazardous 
conditions. 

Another USIA officer went to a post in the 
Orient in January. His wife became Illi from 
a tropical virus shortly after they arrived. 
For 3 or 4 days it was feared that she would 
die. As of now, the infection has been ar- 
rested (still not stopped) and she is taking 
medication for intense pain. The illness 
has just about wiped out the family’s savings. 

Such stories are manifold. There was 
the recent case in Iran of two Americans (not 
in the information service, but in another 
branch of our own foreign assistance pro- 
gram) who were murdered by desert bandits. 

It's easy to underestimate the gravity and 
the persistency of the cold war, for most of 
the front lines are a long way from Wash- 
ington. But we are heavily committed. 
And undercutting of our own forces and our 
own people by refusing them proper financial 
support not only, as the President said, is 
“the worst kind of economy,” but it also is 
dangerous in terms of our future security 
from further Communist encroachments, 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of 
New Jersey, at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Friday, June 7, at the com- 
mencement exercises of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., my colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Case], received an honorary 
degree and delivered the address of the 
occasion. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR CASE oF NEW 
JERSEY ON THE OCCASION OF RECEIPT OF AN 
Honorary DEGREE or Docror OF Laws AT 
THE ROLLINS COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, 
WINTER Pank, FLA., June 7, 1957 
One of the great issues: of our time is 

posed by the development of nuclear and 

thermonuclear weapons of truly awful ca- 
pacity. We have created forces capable of 
destroying all living ‘things. We cannot al- 
low a situation to arise, or circumstances to 
develop, in which we are at the mercy of 
such forces Instead of in command of them. 

We can, and we must, keep them under 

conscious control. 

This means first of all, I believe, that we 
cannot afford to rely wholly, or almost 
wholly, on the threat of unlimited nuclear 
retaliation for the defense of ourselves or 
the free world. Either we keep ourselves 
prepared to fight little as well as big wars, 
and in various parts of the world, or we 
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may face a choice between slow strangula- 
tion by gradual Communist. encroachment 
and unleashing an allout thermonuclear 
catastrophe. And it is generally agreed that 
in such eatastrophe the chances of our sur- 
vival would be negligible. 

In the second place, it confronts us with 
the question, no less difficult but equally 
of essential importance—Is there no way in 
which we can put an end to the sterile and 
sensely competition in weapons of total de- 
struction? 

Deep concern as to the possible hazards 
to our own and to future generations from 
radioactive fallout has been expressed by 
responsible scientists in the current hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. They are not agreed as to the 
degree of danger, but to us as laymen the 
importance of their testimony is the added 
urgency it gives to efforts to limit nuclear 
competition, 

There are other considerations which im- 
pel attention. There are now three nations 
which have demonstrated their capacity to 
produce thermonuclear weapons. Surely no 
one will welcome the entry of other nations 
into this field. Nuclear weapons in many 
hands could not help but create new tensions 
and dangers. But, in the absence of some 
limitation internationglly agreed to, is it 
realistic to expect that other nations will 
not proceed with nuclear weapon develop- 
ment on their own? 

Ignoring the recent series of Soviet tests, 
Communist propaganda has stepped up its 
efforts to excite fear and apprehension 
among the people of the world. We can 
recognize the propaganda for what it is, 
But this does not, cannot, justify failure on 
our part to search out every path that offers 
promise of lessening world tensions and 
lightening the dark cloud of potential catas- 
trophe that now hangs over the world. 

As the President put it at a press con- 
ference a few weeks ago: 

“It seems to me that the more any intelli- 
gent man thinks about the possibilities of 
war today, the more he should understand 
you have got to work on this business of 
disarmament. * * [ think our first concern 
should be making certain we are not our- 
selves being recalcitrant, we are not being 
Picayunish about the thing. We ought to 
have an open mind and make it possible for 
others, if they are reasonable, logical men, to 
meet us half way so we can make these 
agreements, 

“Now, on the other hand, any nation that 
Is facing a government which has a history 
of breaking treaties, and so on, that we have 
encountered in our dealings with the Soviets 
over these past years, we have to be especially 
careful of the inspection systems, systems 
in which we can have confidence. We must, 
at the same time, though, keep our minds 
open and keep exploring every field, every 
facet of this whole great field, to see if some- 
thing can't be done. It just has to be done 
in the interest of the United States.” 

And that is what the United States is 
doing in the disarmament talks now going 
on in London. 

The very fact that serious negotiations are 
taking place provides some ground for hope 
that the unhappy impasse in which we have 
been living for some years now may finally 
be broken. 

Let me emphasize I am not suggesting 
we can or should expect full blown dis- 
armament. Practical and political obsta- 
cles preclude any such possibility. Rather 
what we seek to achieve is a first step that 
would serve to impose some degree of control 
over armaments and that could provide a 
base for later steps. Thus the news re- 
ports indicate our representatives are ex- 
ploring such possibilities as establishment 
of mutual aerial inspection zones and some 
measure of ground inspection, some limi- 
tation on the testing of at least the larger 
nuclear devices as well as of nuclear stock- 
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piles through the diversion of future output 
of fissionable material to peaceful uses. In 
addition, there are suggestions looking to- 
ward reduction in conventional arms and 
forces. 

It has been suggested that our policy up 
to now has been to consider no agreement 
which was not to our net security advan- 
tage. I doubt that this is in fact a true 
statement if by it is meant that we would 
considered no agreement unless we believed it 
would improve our position in relation to 
our enemies. 

But whatever the situation may have been 
in the past, we surely cannot let any such 
narrow limitation control our future pol- 
icy. The security of this country must 
always be our first objective. But surely 
the attainment of that objective requires 
our willingness to explore all avenues and 
all possibilities which have any reasonable 
promise of reducing the awful threat which 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons pose to 
all mankind alike. 

Of course, no agreement should impair our 
relative position in regard to our enemies. 
But true progress can only be made, and this 
should be our goal, by reaching agreements 
which are to the mutual advantage of ali 
nations and all peoples. Especially in this 
vital area, no_agreement is possible unless 
all parties are convinced, at the outset and 
at the end, that its attainment will leave 
them in no worse position in relation to 
other nations. 

The administration needs to be upheld 
in what I believe it is trying to do in the 
direction of a limited, first-step agreement. 
The path is difficult. For example, as the 
President suggested at his recent news con- 
ference, we must include our allies in our 
deliberations at the same time as we get 
down to serious negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. But the will is there, I believe, and 
we ought not miss any chance to negotiate. 

Whether at this time real progress to- 
ward disarmament can be achieved I do not 
know. In view of the stakes, the effort to 
reach agreement is surely worth making. 
Indeed a nation under God and dedicated 
to peace can do not less. 


Department of the Army Report to the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Armed Services on the Subject of Close 
Air Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the Department of the Army’s re- 
port to the House Committee on Armed 
Services on the subject of close air sup- 
port: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY REPORT TO THE 

House or REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES ON THE SUBJECT OF CLOSE 

AIR SUPPORT i 

1. Introduction: The following excerpts 
from Department of Defense directives are 
pertinent to an understanding of the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s position concerning close 
air support: 

(a) Close combat air support of Army 
forces is assigned to the United States Air 
Force as a primary function by paragraph A5 
of section VI, DOD Directive No. 5100.1, Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. 
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(b) DOD Directive No. 5160.22, March 18, 
1957, clarifies the above stated responsibil- 
ities as follows: “The United States Air Force 
Includes among its primary responsibilities 
those of furnishing close combat and logisti- 
cal air support for the United States Army. 
These responsibilities are continuing in na- 
ture, from the immediate outset and 
throughout the course of all combat opera- 
tlons, and for peacetime training. While 
extent of such support, by nature, is not 
Teadily susceptible of specific delimitation, 
it must at all times meet the reasonable re- 
quirements specified by the United States 
Army, either for combat operations or for 
training, and the United States Air Force 
shall be prepared to devote an appreciable 
Portion of its resources to such support and 
to the establishment and organization which 
may be required therefor.” 

2. Relationship of the services: The Army 
is an essential member of the Army-Navy-Air 

team which, through appropriate com- 
bination of mutually supporting capabilities 
Of all the services, develops the military 
Strength necessary to deter war or to be vic- 
torlous in war if the deterrent fails. The 
Army's support of the concept that the com- 
Ponents of the 3 services must operate in 
Concert to obtain national objectives extends 

h all levels of operation—from the ap- 
Plication of global strength to the tactics of 
the lowest echelon involving the use of forces 
from more than 1 of the armed services. 
This includes, of course, the theater level 
Where the Army believes that no one com- 
Ponent is sufficiently self-contained or capa- 
ble within itself of achieving the theater 
mission. 

The Army's support of this balanced force 
concept is set forth in the Army field man- 
ual which contains its doctrine for combat 
Operations, FM 100-5. This publication 
States in paragraph 5, “During periods of 
Peace and war, Army forces in conjunction 
with Air and Naval forces have the overall 
Mission of supporting national policies and 
Objectives. Their maintenance and proper 

ce are essential if the objectives of na- 
tional policy are to be attained. Forces in 
Proper balance are those allocated from land, 
Naval, and air forces or the elements of any 
One or more of these to meet the require- 
ments of a given mission and trained to op- 
erate in concert for a single purpose.” 

3. Command relationships necessary for 
Optimum close air support: History has 
Clearly demonstrated that unity of command 

a prerequisite for success in battle. In 
Other words, only one commander should be 
Tesponsible for the success of a particular 
Combat operation. The Army believes, 
therefore, that the responsible commander 
at each echelon must be vested with the au- 
thority necessary to control the operations 
or all forces which have been provided to 
him for the accomplishment of his mission. 

The location in the chain of command and 
the service of this responsible commander 
will vary with the situation. In a small task 
force operation, he could be the commander 
of an Army battle group or a parallel Naval, 
Air Force, or Marine formation. In larger 
Operations, the responsible commander 
Should be at a higher level and will be a 
Member of the service which has primary 
53 for the success of the opera- 

on. 

The field army commander is responsible 
for the success of ground combat operations 
related to his mission. This responsibility 
is delegated to corps, division, and subordi- 
nate commanders as they are assigned the 
Subordinate objectives necessary to the suc- 
cess of the overall mission. 

One of the most important means of influ- 
eneing the outcome of ground combat action 
is the commander's flexible and versatile ap- 
lication of supporting firepower. To accom- 
Plish his mission the commander must be 
Provided the capability and the authority of 
Massing available firepower quickly upon 
Critical targets. > 
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In the employment of its artillery, the 

Army follows a procedure which permits 
both centralization and decentralization of 
this authority as dictated by the situation. 
In view of the requirement for the immedi- 
ate responsiveness of supporting fires to the 
responsible commander’s wishes and needs, 
control of artillery firepower is habitually 
decentralized to the lowest possible echelon; 
however, provision is always made for its 
rapid return to higher commanders when 
necessary. 
Combat aircraft utilized in close support 
of the field army are primarily utilized to 
extend the ground commander's firepower. 
The integration of aircraft firepower with 
that of maneuvering land forces is dificult 
to achieve, even under the most favorable 
conditions. Lack of control of this fire- 
power by the appropriate ground com- 
mander results in (a) unacceptable delays 
in the delivery of the close support required, 
(b) the necessity to coordinate rather than 
direct the fire support furnished by aircraft, 
and (c) inability of the ground commander 
to rely upon aircraft being-available when 
required. These three factors combine to 
prevent the ground commander from mak- 
ing the most effective use of all of his fire- 
power, either in planning or in the conduct 
of operations. As in the case of artillery, 
optimum results require tailoring of control 
authority to fit the needs of the battle. In- 
flexible centralization of this control is im- 
practicable for the varying conditions of 
ground combat. 

The Army expresses its quantitative re- 
quirements for close air support in terms 
of one Air Force wing of about 75 aircraft 
per Army division in contact with the 
enemy. This requirement is, however, only 
a yardstick for operational planning and 
does not mean that a wing should invari- 
ably be assigned to support each division 
involved. The Army recognizes that these 
wings will have missions other than close 
support of divisions and may have to be 
massed for use by corps, army, army group, 
or for theater-wide assignments, air or 
ground. However, the Army believes that, 
normally, the general direction and control 
of that portion of the air effort allotted to 
support Army units should be subject to 
decentralization, as appropriate, to corps or 
divisions, with the proviso that the tactical 
air force retain at all times the capability to 
regain centralized control for immediate di- 
version to higher priority missions as di- 
rected by higher authority. 

4. The effect of missiles on close air sup- 
port: The increasing development and use 
of surface-to-surface missiles will improve 
the effectiveness and range of the organic 
Weapons available to the Army commander. 
Combined with improving means for finding 
targets and evaluating the success of fires 
on these targets, these missiles are expected 
to be more effective than fighter-bombers in 
providing accurate, responsive, and all- 
weather close support. However, the Army 
considers that for the foreseeable future 
there continues to be close support missions 
which will require piloted aircraft. These 
include: tactical reconnaissance, target 
acquisition, protection of Army formations 
deep in enemy territory from attack by 
enemy aircraft, attacks on fast moving ene- 
my targets, attacks on targets beyond the 
range of Army weapons, attacks on targets 
protected by the terrain from ground 
weapons, and the augmentation of Army 
fires on critical targets. 

As Army missile and rocket units are 
phased into the force structure and the 
Army develops improved target acquisition 
systems, there will be a concurrent down- 
ward adjustments in the Army's require- 
ments for tactical air support. This might 
well result in a reduction in the number 
of Air Force tactical wings. The Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
aware of this problem, and it is currently 
under study by a joint Army-Air Force 
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committee. However, in connection with 
improved target acquisition means, there 
will probably develop a requirement for 
relatively high performance aircraft capable 
of vertical or short takeoff and landing to 
search the so-called midrange areas of the 
combat zone, 30 to 100 miles in front of the 
line of contact. This requirement will have 
to be met by the Air Force or by Army 
aviation. . 

5. Training: The doctrinal differences be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force concern- 
ing close air support, until resolyed, will 
impair the effectiveness of joint training. 
The Army considers that, through trial, ob- 
jective analysis, and mutual concessions 
during peacetime training, differing views 
can be resolved and joint doctrine and pro- 
cedures established. In this connection, 
appropriate agencies of both services are 
concurrently endeavoring to settle the 
existing divergencies of opinion on the 
matter of air support. 

6. Conclusion: It is the Army's opinion 
that elements of theater air forces which 
are allocated to the close support of a field 
army must be immediately and fully respon- 
sive to the requirements and direction of 
the responsible Army commander. Tactical 
air employed in an air-ground role in the 
field army combat zone is in support of the 
ground commander and must be immed- 
lately responsive to his general direction 
and control. General direction and control 
is defined as the authority to direct missions 
to be flown by aircraft allotted to the close 
support of Army forces and to prescribe tar- 
gets, type of munition, time over targets, 
and the degree of neutralization or destruc- 
tion desired. 


National Safety Council Trafic Safety. 
Award to Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Mr. L. James Harmanson, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel for the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, together with a 
newspaper article. 

It is very gratifying to me that Vir- 
ginia has received the award from the 
National Safety Council mentioned in 
the letter and article. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Byrd: I am enclosing a clipping 
from the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 6, 1957, reflecting that the National 
Safety Council has awarded its highest traffic- 
safety award to the State of Virginia. You 
will note that Virginia was the only State 
in the Nation in 1956 to achieve 85 percent 
or more on all sections of traffic-safety ac- 
tivities which is the basis for this citation. 

I am sure it will be gratifying to you as 
it was to me, as a native Virginian, to see 
that Virginia has a record of such outstand- 
ing performance in traffic-accident preven- 
tion. 
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This demonstrates what the individual 
States can do, and I believe should do, in 
the area of promoting safety on the high- 
ways, rather than having the Federal Govern- 
ment take over in this field functions and 
activities that the States and their localities 
are best equipped to perform. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. JAMES HARMANSON, Jr., 
General Counsel, 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 6, 1957] 


VIRGINIA Gets TOP AWARD For TRAFFIC SAFETY 
IN 1956 


Curcaco, June 5.—The National Safety 
Council today gave its highest traffic-safety 
award to the State of Virginia and the cities 
of Detroit and East Lansing, Mich. 

The three were cited for outstanding per- 
formance in traffic-accident prevention and 
trafic management. Basis for the citation 
was the annual inventory of traffic-safety 
activities for 1956, considered the Nation's 
lone overall measurement of traffic-safety 
performance. 

The awards of honor go to any State 
achieving 85 percent or more on all sections 
evaluated in the inventory. This year, Vir- 
ginia was the lone State falling into this 
category. 

Awards also are made to any cities achiev- 
ing 80 percent or more on all evaluated 
sections. 

Certificates of achievement were given an 
additional 337 cities and 25 States. Wash- 
ington, D. C., received certificates for mainte- 
nance of accident records, safety organiza- 
tion, improvement in the traffic-death rec- 
ord, and noteworthy performance in traffic- 
safety activities. 


United States Exhibits at World Fairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
was published yesterday in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, entitled 
“Poles Crowd United States Display at 
Trade Fair.” 2 

I brought this subject to the attention 
of President Eisenhower in the winter of 
1954, following my visit to Bangkok, 
Thailand, where I witnessed an interna- 
tional trade fair, at which the United 
States was endeavoring, but not very suc- 
cessfully, to show a picture of what Amer- 
ica has done not only in the field of ma- 
chine development but also in the flelds 
of culture, art, and human relations. 
Both the Soviet Union and Japan had 
very impressive exhibits. 

Later in 1954 President Eisenhower 
wrote a letter to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommending that $5 mil- 
lion be appropriated for United States 
exhibits at international trade fairs. 

At that time I issued a press release 
with reference to the appropriation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that both the article and 
my statement of August 2, 1954, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 10, 1957 
Potrs Crowp UNITED Srarrs DISPLAY AT 
TRADE FAIR 
(By Colin Frost) 

Poznan, Polaxp, June 9.— Thousands of 
luxury-starved Poles stampeded the United 
States exhibits at the opening of the Poznan 
International Trade Fair today. Scores of 
extra police were called in to control them. 

The American display of the products of 
300 firms gave a dazzling answer to the now 
diminished propaganda that capitalism 
means poverty. By nightfall about 50,000 
Poles had seen it. 

Twenty-nine countries packed their prod- 
ucts into the 40-acre grounds. Western 
nations dominated the show. 

The United States is taking part in the 
fair for the first time since World War II, 
Its exhibition is calculated both to boost 
business and to show the Communist world 
how the United States lives, 

It ‘includes a typical American home 
packed with the household appliances that 
most homemakers in this part of Europe 
can only dream of. 

There were displays of textiles, radios, 
household gadgets, sports goods, toys, frozen 
foods, and all the other consumer goods that 
crowd United States store windows but are 
rarities here. 

Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz and other of- 
ficials were among the earliest visitors. 

The Premier told United States trade of- 
ficials: “I am glad to see you here and I 
hope we shall be doing good business to- 
gether in the future.“ 4 

The reaction among most Polish visitors 
was sheer amazement. “We cannot even be- 
lieve that things like these exist,” said one 
woman. = 

“Is it true that ordinary people can buy 
these things abroad?” asked another. 

Suren,“ a Polish-speaking United States 
Embassy officer told her. 

Some private visitors wanted to buy— 
especially the toys. A few pulled out wads 
of dollars—part of the great underground 
reservoir of greenbacks that is almost a sec- 
ond currency in Eastern Europe. 

West Germany's exhibit—covering the 
whole range of booming German industry 
is the largest. It takes more than twice 
the space of either the British or United 
States, 

The United States exhibit is in a huge 
pavilion built of aluminum and covered with 
plastic, 


— — 


SENATOR THYE URGES EXHIBITS BY UNITED 
STATES IN WORLD Fairs 


Senator Enwarn J. THYE expressed strong 
approval of action taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection with 
the supplemental appropriations bill in meet- 
ing the request of President Eisenhower for 
additional funds to permit participation by 
the United States in international fairs and 
expositions during the coming year. The 
President had advised tht committee that 
there will be approximately 75 such interna- 
tional trade fairs and that the administra- 
tion feels that participation in at least 30 of 


them would be useful in drawing attention - 


to American products and the benefits of the 
free enterprise system. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations allowed $5 million 
for this and related purposes, 

“I am convinced that American partici- 
pation in these international trade fairs is 
of great importance to this country in its 
international affairs and I am very much 
pleased at the action taken by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations of which I am 
amember. It will enable our Government to 
help in coordinating American exhibits and 
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make possible a better rounded and more im- 
pressive picture of what America has done 
not only in the field of machine development 
but also in the field of culture, art, and hu~- 
man relations, 

“When I returned from my trip to the 
Orient last winter one of the first things 
I did was to bring to the attention of 
President Eisenhower my impression of n 
visit to a trade fair being conducted at Bang- 
kok in Thailand where I saw the extensive 
and well displayed exhibits of the Soviet 
Union in a building which dominated the 
fairgrounds, The automobiles and farm 
machinery displayed did not in any manner 
compare with machines and equipment of 
American manufacturers, and I question 
whether some would be serviceable in actual 
field operations. But they did capture the 
imagination of thé people and thousands saw 
this exhibit and passed through the Soviet 
building. 

“I know that the totalitarian Government 
of Russia can simply commandeer the ma- 
terial for such exhibits and is willing tO 
spend thousands to set them up, but I am 
certainly also that American industry and 
business under the encouragement of our 
Government could far exceed anything the 
Soviet Union can do in this field. 

“It seems to me that the United States 
should assume reasonable participation in 
international fairs both in our fight for mar- 
kets in the international field and in show- 
ing to the people of the world what has been 
achieved in the United States under our free 
enterprise system and our democratic prin- 
ciples of government. I am sure that much 
good will flow from this effort and I strongly 
endorse it on the basis of my own observa- 
tions in the areas where it is so important 
that America be understood and appreciated 


by the people.” 


Discovery of the Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause Oregon will commemorate its first 
century of statehood in the year 1959, 
it is important that the people of the 
Nation understand the historical back- 
ground of our great State. 

On May 11, 1957, the Astorian Budget, 
which is published in the city located at 
the mouth of the vast Columbia River, 
printed a splendid editorial describing 
the first sighting of the Columbia by 
Capt. Robert Gray, of Boston, who gave 
the name of his ship, Columbia, to the 
principal river of our Pacific seaboard. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINE PLACE FOR A FACTORY 

“This day saw an appearance of a spacious 
harbor abreast the ship, hauled wind for it, 
observed two sandbars making off, with 8 
passage between them to a fine river * * *- 
The river extended to the northeast as far 
as eye could reach, and waters fit to drink 
as far down as the bars, at the entrance. 
We directed our course up this noble river 
in search of a village * * *. Captain Gray 
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named this river Columbia's and the north 
entrance Cape Hancock and the south point, 
Adams. This riyer, in my opinion, would be 
& fine place to set up a factory. 

The date was May 11, 1792, and the writer 
Was John’ Boit, supercargo on the United 
States merchant ship of Boston, Capt. 
Robert Gray, master. 

It was just 165 years ago—a century and 
two thirds ago—that the ship Columbia en- 
tered the great river of the west that had 
eluded navigators during several previous 
Searches by famed and @xperienced explor- 
ers. 


Captain Gray and his ship spent several 
days in this river, trading with the Indians, 

fore departing on a mercantile voyage that 
eventually carried this vessel of the young 

erican Republic around the world. 

All students of American history of course 
are aware that the discovery of the Colum- 
bia River was one of the important bases of 
the claim the United States Government 
eventually made for ownership of this dis- 
Puted country, and which today causes us 
to be citizens of the United States rather 
than subjects of the British Queen or ser- 
Vile, brainwashed proletarians of the So- 
viet Empire. 

When we stop to think about the possi- 
bility that Russia might own this land, we 
Can be even more grateful to such men as 


_ Captain Gray and his crewmen who helped 


Claim the Oregon country for the United 
States. 

The Columbia came here primarily in 
Search of sea otter—a commodity which has 
long since disappeared in commercial quan- 
tities and is now virtually extinct. * 

That isn’t the only change that has oc- 
curred hereabouts in the brief space of a 
century and two-thirds. 

The river channel is deeper and there no 
longer is risk of a ship of the size of the 
Columbia running aground in the main 
channel, as happened in May 1792. 

The river entrance is marked by jetties and 
a Ughtship, so. a navigator would have no 
trouble finding it. And the population is 
Brown considerably. 

However, the men who live here now are 
Still, we like to think, “strait limb’d, fine 
looking fellows" as Boit found them, and the 
Women are still “very pretty.” 

But the inhabitants are paler than they 
Were in those days—although still eager for 
trade with ships that come in across the 
tiver bar. 

And the men no longer go naked, while the 
Women today wear considerably more than 
the brief aprons of woven leaves which greatly 
intrigued Boit and the other “gentlemen” of 
the Columbia's party, 

But the mouth of the Columbia still “would 
be a fine place for to set up a factory“ and 
we'd all be very happy if some more explorers 
br come to these parts and do that very 

ng. 


Time to Curtail Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Billions for Foreign Aid” 
from the June 8-9 issue of the Griffin 
(Ga.) Daily News. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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BILLIONS von FOREIGN Am 
(By Quimby Melton, Jr.) 2 

The last day of the month, June 30, marks 
the end of the present fiscal year. By that 
time it is estimated that the United States 
will haye poured out $62 billion in foreign 
aid since the end of World War II. Also 
we will have another $8 billion balance au- 
thorized for foreign aid but not yet spent, 
making the total $70 billion. President 
Eisenhower is asking for $4 billion more for 
the next fiscal year. That would make $74 
billion. 

That staggering amount, of course, is more 
than the entire gigantic Federal budget 
which is under fire all over the Nation. In 
other words, our foreign aid expenditures 
amounted to more than the complete cost 
of running our entire Nation for a full year 
at the biggest price tag in history. ` 

We have no doubt that some of the foreign 
aid money was spent wisely and well. There 
were days immediately after World War II 
when entire nations crumbled in ruins, 
They had been laid bare by bombers. In- 
vading armies had brought further destruc- 
tion. Hunger, misery, and lack of hope were 
commonplace, Under such circumstances a 
victorious Christian nation such as ours had 
no choice but to rush to the assistance of 
the vanquished. From a practical stand- 
point, we had no choice either. Commu- 
nism flourishes upon hopelessness, 

And so some of our foreign aid money 
served a good purpose for-a while, 

Then came the international blackmail. 
“Incidents” were created. Nations reported 
that they were teetering on the brink of 
communism and only an infusion of Ameri- 
can dollars could save them, 

Blackmail, We paid it. 

So now we see the United States of 
America taxing its own citizens to the hilt 
to throw money to the four corners of the 
earth, The time has come to curtail this 
mad throwing away of our money, 


The Plodding Doughboy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the ground forces of our de- 
fense have now adopted Those caissons 
go rolling along.” This is a marvelous 
marching song, There is none better 
and it should enthuse those who belong 
to the artillery branch of the service. 
There are many who believe that the 
ground forces will have a very small part 
in the wars of the future. The ground 
forces, infantry or doughboy, have al- 
ways been the queen of batile. 

In generation after generation it has 
been prophesied that something would 
take his place, but when wars come the 
plodding doughboy is there to take the 
ground and hold it, and that is what wins 
campaigns and wars. 

There is a very good editorial on the 
subject Keep the Army Rolling Along, 
in this morning’s Philadelphia Inquirer, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Kxrr THE Army ROLLING ALONG 


When the Caisson Song first roared from 
the throats of dashing United States artil- 
lerymen it was strictly for the galloping 
guns and the snorting gee-gees that pulled 
them around in battles and on parade. 

“Those Caissons Go Rolling Along” with 
its “hi-yi-yee” touch came from the pen of 
Lt. Edmund L. Gruber, Fifth Artillery— 
later Brigadier General—in 1908. The Diesel 
Age, tanks, self-propelled guns weren't even 
dim dreams then. 

All along, the Caisson Song has been the 
song of the gunners. Until now, when “the 
caissons” don't roll any more. It is finally 
announced that the Army has taken it over 
same inspiring tune, to the words, “The 
Army Goes Rolling Along.” 

Some little difference, perhaps, but the 
theory's not bad. It's a great tune, with a 
great background. And, in view of the chip- 
ping away of military manpower, particu- 
larly in the Army, we hope it sustains the 
idea that the Army will go rolling along, 
strong enough and fighting-fit to do any job 
it needs to do, 


The Right of Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two ex- 
cellent editorials on the right of trial 
by jury. The first is from the June 5 
edition of the State, of Columbia, S. C., 
and is entitled “A Wise Provision.” The 
other is entitled, “On Jury Trials” and 
is taken from the June 5 edition of the 
Orangeburg, (S. C.) Times and Demo- 
crat. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, of June 5, 
1957 


A WISE Pnovistor 

Administration forces fell before six Dem- 
ocrats and a Republican on the Senate Ju- 
diclary Committee who insisted upon includ- 
ing in the so-called civil-rights bill a proviso 
guaranteeing trial by jury to persons ac- 
cused in court in civil-rights cases, In 
supporting the amendment, as a poor sub- 
stitute for killing the bill, Senator EAST- 
LAND explained that the section would give 
civil-rights defendants the same right now 
enjoyed by trade unionists in labor injunc- 
tion cases. 

The development does not, however, meet 
with the approval of Attorney General 
Brownell, who has been playing out of posi- 
tion before now in lobbying for controversial 
and doubtful legislation, arraying section 
against section and class against class, He 
complains the proviso would permit prac- 
tical nullification of proposed civil-rights 
legislation. In the words of Orphan Annie, 
“Would that be bad?” 

One wonders just what the advocates of 
such legislation are after. Could they be 
seeking to destroy the Constitution? 

Brownell is correct in saying that con- 
tempt cases normally are taken before 
judges and not juries. It could also be 
argued forcefully that this is a flaw in our 
judicial system. It could be criticized as 
a relic of the feudal system, giving too much 
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power to one individual, who, being a human 
being, is subject to human quirks and prej- 
udices, It is conceivable that judges could 
and possibly sometimes do, pass judgment 
of contempt as the result of injured vanity. 
Everything considered the section guar- 
anteeing jury trials to defendants in civil- 
rights cases follows the orderly procedure 
defined by the Founding Fathers as to the 
rights and dignity of the individual. Trial 
by jury is one of the cardinal triumphs 
of our Constitution as inherited from Magna 
Carta. There is no reason why any excep- 
tion should be made to gratify the unilateral 
veal of special interests of self-appointed 
reregulators, 3 2 
From the Orangeburg (S. C.) Times and 
Democrat of June 5, 1957] 


On JURY TRIALS 


The committee in the Senate which has 
been considering the civil-rights bill has 
added an amendment to the bill which would 
allow persons accused of contempt to be given 
jury trials. Many Senators who were and 
are in favor of the civil-rights bill are sup- 
porting this amendment. 

We do not see how Congress can go wrong 
in providing jury trials for persons accused 
of contempt. While we do not wish to join 
in a wholesale assault on the judiciary of this 
Nation, it is nevertheless true that the judi- 
clary—like the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment—must have its limitations, 

No one branch of our Government func- 
tions perfectly, nor is it made up of perfect 
citizens. The judicial branch has assumed 
increasing power in recent years and it would 
be wise to safeguard the right of persons to a 
trial by jury because of what might follow 
if this right is denied citizens, It may be 
that only one issue is involved at present, but 
the future might well turn up an undesir- 
able situation in which the principle where- 
in judges who find American citizens guilty 
of contempt, exercise such unlimited powers 
concerning various issues and freedom that 
any bill limiting the right of jury trial would 
be a tragedy and result in injustice to many 
Americans. 


We do not believe that any one section 
of the country has a monopoly on all the 
good people in the United States. We believe 
that trial by jury is the best possible system 
establishing gullt and that the people them- 
selves, who make up our juries, will come 
nearer seeing that justice is done than any 
group, acting individually, no matter how 
talented the various individuals may be. 


Property Rights Voided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Property Rights Voided,” 
published in the Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle, of April 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROPERTY RIGHTS VOIDED 


The United States Supreme Court, as it is 
now constituted, seems bent on stripping the 
States and individuals of their most cher- 
ished and fundamental rights. 

Pursuing its policy of forced integration, 
the Court has ruled that Philadelphia's 
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Girard College cannot exclude Negroes al- 
though it was established from funds left in 
a will which specifically directed that the 
school be built for poor white boys. 

The high tribunal said that the board of 
directors of City Trust of Philadelphia, 
which administers Girard College, is an 
agency of the city of Philadelphia; therefore, 
the Court decided, the college must come 
under the terms of its desegregation edict. 

It mattered not to the Justices that 
Stephen Girard, who died in 1831, directed 
the city in his will to establish and operate 
the college with admission limited to poor 
white orphan boys. 

What the Court has said, in effect, Is that 
a will which was binding in 1831 is not bind- 
ing today; that a citizen of the United States, 
indeed, cannot direct the disposition of his 
own property. 

What are we coming to in this country 
when the judiciary usurps the right of 
private property? 

It is noteworthy that this right was upheld, 
as it properly should have been, by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court which found itself 
reversed by the United States Court in up- 
holding the will. In the State court's opin- 
ion, it said: 

It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has the right to 
dispose of his own property by gift or will as 
he sees fit. This right is so much protected 
that a testator’s direction will be enforced 
even though contrary to the general views of 
society.” 

Those who believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment were astonished when the Supreme 
Court, in its desegregation edict, made a 
decision based on sociology rather than on 
law. They are appalled now to see the Court, 
in its Girard College ruling, nullify, in effect, 
the right of the individual to do what he 
wants with his own private property. 

The possible far-reaching effects of this 
latest judicial decision are frightening. 

In view of this decision, does any citizen 
of the United States any longer have the 
right to dispose of his own private property 
as he sees fit? 

This time, the High Court hung its decision 
on the peg that this particular trusteeship 
constituted an official agency, Next time, it 
might decide that it doesn't need any peg at 
all—that a man's will must be administered 
according to the whim of the Court. 


Dr. Frances Densmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE. 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une on June 6 and 7, 1957, paying tribute 
to an outstanding citizen of Minnesota, 
Dr. Frances Densmore. I believe the 
Recorp should contain this outstanding 
person's life history. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 6, 
1957] 
Dr, DENSMORE, AUTHORITY ON INDIANS, Dies 

Rep WING, Minn.—Dr. Frances Densmore, 
90, authority on the music and culture of 
the American Indian, died here Wednesday. 
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Since 1893, Dr. Densmore has been study- 
ing the music of the American Indian, mak- 
ing more than 3,000-recordings and publish- 
ing more than 100 articles and books on the 
subject. 

Her interest was aroused when as a child 
in Red. Wing, she could hear the drums 
and songs of the Indians who lived across 
the Mississippi River from her home. 

First a musician, Dr. Densmore attended 
Oberlin conservatory and later studied with 
music masters in Chicago and at Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. But the music 
of the Indian was to be her life’s work. 

In 1893, Dr. Densmore stood; pencil and 
notebook in hand, behind Geronimo, Apache 
war chief, and jotted down his humming 
while he worked in the Indian village of the 
Chicago world’s fair. 

Her first field trip was in 1905 to Grand 
Portage, Minn. Since then, Dr. Densmore bas 
traveled America, listening and recording In- 
dian melodies. 

So great was her knowledge that modern 
Indians came to her to find out about thelr 
own tribal customs. 

The first Indian to go before a recording 
machine was a Chippewa named Big Bear. 
It was 1907 in Detroit Lakes, Minn., and Dr- 
Densmore had to do the persuading. 

This recording won an award from the 
bureau of American ethnology of Smith- 
sonian institution. It also began an asso- 
ciation of more than 40 years. Much of Dr. 
Densmore's work was done in Washington at 
the Smithsonian. 

Among the many honors bestowed on Dr. 
Densmore was that given by the Chippews 
tribe. They halled her as “the world's great- 
est recorder of American Indian music.” 

In 1950, she received an honorary doctor 
5 ep degree from Macalester College, St- 

A lifelong Minnesota resident, Dr. Dens- 
more recently completed a bulletin for the 
Smithsonian on the music of the Pueblo In- 
dians. 

She celebrated her 90th birthday here 
May 21. ` 

Dr. Densmore's only immediate survivor is 
& cousin, Mabel Densmore, Red Wing. 

Funeral arrangements are not complete. 


From the Minneapolis Tribune of June T, 
1957] 


Dr. Densmore: A TRULY Great SCHOLAR— 
MINNESOTAN WHO WON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
PUTE WITH INDIAN Music RECORDINGS DIES 
AT AGE oF 90 

(By Jay Edgerton) > 

Frances Densmore, who died Wednesday 
in Red Wing at the age of 90, was one of 
the most remarkable women of Minnesota 
and one of the truly great scholars of our 
times. 

It is a strange bit of irony that her name 
may come with an unfamiliar ring to thou- 
sands of Minnesotans; yet she was one of 
that little handful of the State's citizens, 
along with Sinclair Lewis and Charles Lind- 
bergh, whose names are honored all over 
the world wherever men value human 
achievement. 

I remember going to a great museum in 
New York several years ago to buy one of 
Miss Densmore’s books on Indian music. 
Many of these, long out of print, are now 
hard to acquire and are collector's items. 
But she had told me where I might be able 
to find one. 

At the museum, a starchy receptionist in- 
formed me grimly that I was asking the im- 
possible, 

“But Miss Densmore told me that you still 
have a few copies left.“ 

“Do you know Dr. Densmore?” The re- 
proof was plain in the emphasis on the 
word doctor,“ but reproof was mingled with 
awe in the fact that I had “once seen Shelley 
plain.“ 

She vanished through a door to the inner 
sanctum and within a few minutes was back 
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with a gentleman who turned out to be no 
less than the head of the institution. And 
a few minutes later I had my copy of the 
Densmore book. 

Miss Densmore came of old Minnesota 
stock. Her grandfather, Judge Orrin Dens- 
more, was a member of the pioneer legisla- 
ture, and her father, Benjamin Densmore, 
Was a civil engineer in St. Paul in territorial 
days. She was born in Red Wing 2 years 
after the close of the Civil War. 

Miss Densmore studied music at Oberlin 
conseryatory in the 1880's and later worked 
under John K. Paine of the Harvard music 
department. It was while she was living in 
Boston in the 1890's that she became inter- 
ested in the work of Alice Fletcher, one of 
the early recorders of Indian music. 

Returning west, Miss Densmore obtained 
the assistance of Sioux Indians, living on 
Prairie Island above Red Wing, in preserving 
their native music. By 1903, Good Bear 
Woman, a fullblooded Sioux, was singing the 
old songs to her. In 1907 she moved into 
the norther part of the State and recorded 
Chippewa music. 

Her recordings brought prompt recognition 
from the Bureau of American Ethnology at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
An award was made to her, and this led, in 
turn, to long and fruitful association with 
the Smithsonian extending over more than 
40 years. She produced 22 books, and re- 
cordings and transcriptions of more than 
3,000 songs of the American Indian. 

Miss Densmore traveled far and wide re- 
cording American Indian music before the 
Old people, who knew it, died out. She rode 
“bull boats” on the Missouri. She saw an 
Authentic Sioux sun dance—one of the few 
white persons ever to witness the genuine 
ceremony. She became the adopted daugh- 
ter of a chief. = 

The monumental Densmore collection has 
Now been recorded by the Library of Con- 
gress on long playing records. 

Miss Densmore lived in a comfortable, old- 
fashioned house on a tree-shaded street in 
Red Wing. 

Her rooms were almost austere. Her vast 
collection of Indian articles had long since 
vanished. Most had been given to the 
Smithsonian. 

“A museum is the place for things like 
that,” she said. 

Pictures of Carl Sandburg and Joseph 
Conrad, the Polish sea captain who became 
One of the great modern English novelists, 
Stood on her shelves. Sandburg was a per- 
Sonal friend. Conrad she never knew—but 
she liked his “warm, strong, human face.” 

She never sentimentalized or romanticized 
either Indians or her work. “I had a job to 
do,” she said simply. The records of the 
Smithsonian and the Library of Congress 
Prove that she did it—and did it superbly 
well, 


Cancer: Killer on the Loose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effec- 
tive and moving editorial entitled “A 
Killer on the Loose,” published in the 
Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian of 
May 31, 1957. 

The editorial emphasizes the urgent 
need for an all-out “crash” program by 
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the Federal Government in an effort to 
find the cause and possible cures for the 
dreaded killer of mankind, cancer. Iam 
very much pleased that the editor of the 
East Oregonian, Mr, J. W. Forrester, has 
seen fit to endorse my proposal for a $500 
million appropriation to be made avail- 
able to the National Cancer Institute for 
special research projects, with the stipu- 
lation that the sum remain available 
from year to year until totally expended. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A KILLER on THE LOOSE 

A “crash program,” with a half-billion 
dollars in Federal funds pledged for medical 
research against cancer, has been urged by 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, so 
that the skills and facilities of the Nation's 
laboratories can be amassed in assault on 
the medical mystery which imperils 40 
million Americans now alive. 

“Cancer threatens to strike 2 out of every 
3 American families,” NEUBERGER said. “Yet 
our entire research expenditure against 
cancer, including all Federal, State, and 
voluntary contributions, was only $45 million 
last year—the approximate cost of 1 atomic 
submarine,” 

Nerusercer made his appeal before a Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare in support 
of his proposal to appropriate $500 million 
to the National Cancer Institute, with the 
provision that the sum remain available 
until totally expended. f 

NEUBERGER argued that if the Government 
can spend $44 billion on armaments, why 
not dedicate half a billion dollars to try to 
solve the “most terrible threat to every 
person on the face of this globe.” 

Nevsercer further declared: 

“Approximately 40 million people now alive 
in the United States will have some form 
of cancer during their lifetime, and 26 mil- 
lion of those now alive will die from cancer 
unless new preventive measures are found, 

“I was shocked when 1 found the record- 
breaking budget of the national adminis- 
tration, despite its $72 billion size, actually 
would reduce by 3 percent the Federal funds 
appropriated for cancer research during the 
coming fiscal year.” 

NEUBERGER pointed out that only a genera- 
tion ago the three leading causes of death 
in this country were pneumonia and influ- 
enza, tuberculosis; and diarrhea and en- 
teritis—all diseases of a communicable 
nature. 

“These three disease groups then accounted 
for one-third of all deaths in this country. 
Yet, in 1956, these three groups together ac- 
counted for only one-twentieth of all 
deaths in the United States, 

“Medical research had provided much of 
the answer—antiblotics, specific drugs ef- 
fective against tuberculosis and higher 
levels of public-health care. If we developed 

a cure for cancer, who could measure its 
value in terms of all mankind? As the span 
of human life is extended to the under- 
privileged parts of the world, cancer rises in 
its incidence. It shows an upward swing in 
all parts of the world. What price, then, a 
cure against a universal killer?” 

Nervusercer thinks development of a half- 
billion dollar research program against can- 
cer will require launching of a large train- 


ing program for research workers. In an- 


swer to the question, “Where will we get the 
men?” NEUBERGER said “we get the men by 
telling the medical schools and other medi- 
cal institutions in this country that we are 
in business for keeps in this field, and we 
will help them train these men.” 

Nevsercer explained that Congress pro- 
vided funds 2 years ago for a pilot program 
in the detection of cancer of the cervix. 
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“Uterine cancer cell examination was ap- 
plied for the first time to more than 100,000 
women in Memphis, Tenn, Of these, 800 
were found to have cancer. Half of these 
cancers were in extremely early stage, with 
nearly all of them completely unsuspected. 
In this one small project, does anyone know 
how many lives we have saved and how much 
tragedy we have averted?” 

NEUsERGER added that the United States 
has the scientific potential to wipe cancer 
from the face of the earth and needs only 
the determination to do it. 

Just how well his program is faring is not 
known. But it is probable, with an economy- 
minded Congress, that his plan will get lit- 
tle more than a casual glance. 

A killer that rivals the atomic bomb in 
bringing death and agony to millions de- 
serves more than just a casual glance, 


Integration in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Integration in New 
York,” published in the Washington 
(Ga.) News-Reporter, of May 2, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION IN New YORK 

A program of forced racial integration in 
the public schools of the Nation's largest 
city, New York, is stirring up discontent and 
controversy. 

The controversy may even reach the point 
that it will attract some of the attention 
away from the South. 

That will be good. It’s not that we wish 
oentroversy and troubles for other sections, 
but it's simply the fact that what is hap- 
pening in New York City is caused by the 
same things that have provoked disturbances 
in the South. 

Racial integration is being forced in New 
York schools, regardless of existing neigh- 
borhood patterns and customs. School au- 
thorities are even going so far as to arrange 
school bus routes of miles in length, to 
transport pupils from one neighborhood to 
another. 

If a school has been predominantly all 
white, Negro children are being carried by 
bus from other neighborhoods to achieve a 
“balance.” If it has been mostly all Negro, 
white children from other sections are being 
forced to attend. 

Such action by school authorities elimi- 
nates the right of freedom of choice by the 
individual. 

It will force families to move from homes 
they have owned for years, for many per- 
sons believe they have the right to choose 
their own neighbors and associates, Instead 
of creating harmony and understanding, the 
enforced intermingling will bring strife and 
misunderstanding, for children will not be 
able to understand why they are having to 
lose old friends and playmates, and make 
new ones. 

There's nothing in the United States Con- 
stitution, nor in any of the Supreme Court's 
edicts, which says that racial integration 
must be instituted in the public schools. 

The Court's interpretatidn of the Constitu- 
tion is that segregation cannot lawfully be - 
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maintained. But no law has yet been voted 
by the people, or passed by their representa- 
tives, which says that racial integration is 
mandatory. 

New York already is having troubles, and 
they will get worse. It shouldn't be a cause 
for joy that others are having disorders and 
difficulties—but there is satisfaction in 
knowing that others will gain a better in- 
sight into some of the reasons why the South 
opposes forced racial integration, 


The Need for Army Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert an article by Maj. Gen. Ham- 
ilton H. Howze, United States Army, Di- 
rector of Army Aviation, Department of 
the Army, the Need for Army Aviation, 
which appeared in the Officer published 
by the Reserve Officers Association: 

Tue Army NEEDS AVIATION 


(By Maj. Gen. Hamilton H. Howze, U. 8. 
Army, Director of Army Aviation, Depart- 
ment of the Army) 

The degree to which a military force could 
move, shoot, and communicate has been a 
determining factor in the outcome of bat- 
tles for centuries. Every organized force 
has possessed these three capabilities to some 
degree and almost without exception the 
force which was able to’ attain superiority 
in one or more of these areas has been 
victorious. 

Hundreds of years ago communications 
consisted of primarily “whoop and holler.” 
Shooting was limited to throwing stones or 
stone axes, and movement was limited to 
that which could be accomplished by the two 
legs of the soldier. As man's general knowl- 
edge increased the art of war improved. 
The “whoop and holler“ communication was 
augmented by smoke signals, signal flags, 
telegraph, telephone, and radio. The art of 
killing progressed from stones to spears, and 
the bow and arrow. Then came gunpowder 
and the rifle, artillery, rocket missiles, and 
atomic warheads. Mobility was augmented 
by the use of animals, ships, railways, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tanks, and armored person- 
nel carriers. 

With each of these advances the tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed according to su- 
periority in these three areas. No nation 
dared deny its commanders the use and com- 
mand of these new tools of war. 

Since the term “commander” is used very 
loosely at times, the commander referred to 
in this article requires identification. Spe- 
cifically this article refers to the commander 
charged with the responsibility of accom- 
plishing an assigned mission. He may be 
a member of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Air Force, but whatever his service, full 
responsibility is his and he must answer 
for the actions of his command. His vic- 
tories are shared with all ranks, but the 
responsibility for defeat is laid at his feet 
and he may share it with no one. Because 
of this, the commander must be given every 
available tool of war needed to accomplish 
his mission. It is not sufficient to make 
such tools available upon request—many 
battles have been lost because the needed 
elements did not arrive on time. These 
tools must be under the command of and 
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therefore immediately responsive to the will 
of the commander, ~ 

The latest item of mobility made available 
to our Armed Forces, in large numbers, was 
the aircraft. Like the automobile, truck, 
railway, ship and other means of movement, 
the aircraft is a necessary tool of war for 
all our forces—Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines. Like the commander, each service 
has its assigned mission and area of re- 
sponsibility. In many instances the basic 
tools of war are modified in accordance with 
needs and assigned mission of the service 
concerned. For example, the mission of the 
Air Force requires aircraft which will trans- 
port bombs, bullets, rockets, photographic 
equipment, electronics, personnel, supplies 
and equipment. And because of the great 
distances Involved, the necessity to fly over 
enemy territory, and to defeat the enemy 
in the air, the aircraft must be heavily 
armed, fast, and have long-range operational 
capability. On the other hand, the Army 
commander is charged primarily with de- 
feating the enemy on the ground. His 
battle area is much smaller in size than 
that of the Air Force, The terrain is rough; 
natural and manmade obstacles are numer- 
ous. Rapid shifting of his force is difficult 
and observation of the enemy is very re- 
stricted. Therefore the Army has modified 
the aircraft to render it capable of oper- 
ating from the pastures, fields, and roads of 
the battlefield. This capability, not high 
performance, is a prerequisite. 

The original need for aircraft in our 
Armed Forces was to observe the enemy and 
adjust fire upon him. This resulted in the 
use of captive balloons during the Civil 
War. Later when powered flight became a 
fact the Army used airplanes for this pur- 
pose. The need for such observation be- 
came so great that eventually a command 
was needed to direct the efforts of such a 
force. As a result the Army Air Corps was 
organized as a part of the Army. As the 
state of the art improved the aircraft as- 
sumed more utility. New concepts in air 
warfare were proven. Emphasis shifted from 
observation to close support of ground forees 
and eventually to attaining air superiority— 
isolating the battlefield—and strategic 
bombing. With this shift in emphasis, it 
was necessary to make observation aircraft 
organic to the artillery to observe and adjust 
its fires. 

The Air Corps eventually became so large— 
and so important to our national effort— 
that it was made a separate service and given 
equal status with that of the Army and 
Navy. 

Creation of the United States Air Force 
and its new missions left the Army with its 
organic aircraft to perform the vital mis- 
sion of observation of the battlefield. The 
utility of these observation aircraft during 
World War II was such that they were made 
organic to all the arms and several of the 
services. 

New weapons, new tactics and techniques 
and new concepts of warfare, world wide, 
have altered the Army's methods of opera- 
tion as dractically as it has that of the Air 
Force. ‘The scope of future conflict is sọ 
great that each service will be hard pressed 
to dominate its area of responsibility, in 
fact, each might well find itself committed 
in a life and death struggle for survival. 
Each tool necessary for victory must be in 
the hands of the commander concerned, 


No service must be dependent upon another 


for equipment needed in performance of its 
mission, whether it be trucks or 
tanks or aircraft. 

To the average citizen an airplane is an 
airplane and there have been many debates 
on such questions as “Why does the Army 
want its own aircraft—can not the Air Force 
or the Navy furnish this support to the 
Army? Isn't Army aviation a duplication of 
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the air effort of the other services?” These 
questions were asked in all sincerity and are 
most deserving of an answer. 

In a broad sense these questions weis 
answered in the above discussion of the 
missions of the Army and Air Force. Air 
Force missions, well known to the public and 
in general, are characterized by supersonic, 
high flying, long range aircraft. Compare 
with these the missions of “Army aircraft 


“which are characterized by low flying; rela- 


tively slow aircraft having a very short land- 
ing and takeoff capability. 

Army aviation has many missioris. The 
first of these we call aerial observation. The 
word “observation” was used long before the 
aircraft came along. Commanders have al- 
ways sought high ground from which they 
could observe the enemy’s location and ac- 
tivities. With the advent of indirect fire 
capabilities the commander established per- 
sonnel on high ground where they could, by 
certain conduct of fire procedures, bring fire 
to bear upon the enemy. These installations 
were called observation posts. Elevation of 
these observation posts by means of aircraft 
was a logical extension of the ground ob- 
server system. This observation performed 
by alrcraft was limited to adjustment or 
artillery fire initially. However, the Army 
was not long in broadening it to include 
many other functions. In fact observation 
now consists of an overall surveillance of the 
battlefield, conducted continuously and 
systematically by visual, electronic, photo- 
graphic, and other means in order to gather 
intelligence data concerning the enemy. 
Products of this surveillance are: location, 
verification and evaluation of the enemy and 
his installations and the adjustment of fire 
upon those installations; study of the ter- 
rain; road and bridge condition and loca- 
tion; and obtaining other information on the 
enemy forces not obtainable by our own 
ground observation or by air reconnaissance 
agencies of the other services. 

The team which performs these missions 
requires discussion, This team consists of an 
aircraft, a pilot, and may also include an 
observer to assist the pilot. First a discussion 
of the aircraft. 

Flight capabilities of the aircraft utilized 
on these missions are of critical importance 
to the Army and must be changed as neces- 
sary to meet the demands brought on by new 
weapons, new tactics, and techniques of op- 
eration. The Army uses currently the L-19 
and L-20 fixed-wing and the H-13 and H-23 
rotary-wing aircraft for observation. In 
World War II it used the L-4 and L-5 fixed- 
wing aircraft. In order to keep abreast of 
the changing requirements in this field, the 
Army must constantly review the flight char- 
acteristics of its aircraft and improve them 
where necessary in order to retain this vital 
capability. Observation over the battlefield 
of the future will require the aircraft to pass 
from friendly to enemy territory and back 
again, a number of times, in the course of a 
single mission. In order for the pilot to 
survive and accomplish the mission under 
these circumstances, the Army needs a new 
aircraft with a greater maximum speed to 
add to its inventory of observation aircraft. 
While this aircraft must have a greater speed, 
it must retain the capability of flying at the 
slow speed necessary for a detailed examina- 
tion of the ground and of operating from rel- 
atively short unimproved landing areas. It 
should be capable of carrying such detection 
equipment as electronic or infrared detectors, 
cameras, and radiological-survey equipment. 
It should have the capability of marking 
targets with smoke and providing battlefield 
Muminatlon with aerial flares, 

Now a brief discussion of the aviator. To 
accomplish these many observation missions 
it is obvious that the aviator must know the 
tactics and techniques, strength and weak- 
ness, and general temperament of the force 
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he is working for. The mission of his unit 
must be so vital to him that he is willing 
to give his life in its accomplishment. This 
goal cannot be attained with a pilot from 
another service; he must be a permanent 
Member of the Army team. It must be kept 
in mind that the Army aviator performs in 
the immediate battle area—the little pic- 
ture, pinpoint locations, and detailed study 
Of terrain and enemy, For each function the 
Pilot must have the knowledge of a ground 
Commander, must be able to differentiate 
between items haying primary and secondary 
importance, and recognize tactical advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Such well-known missions as a command, 
Maison, communications, airlift of critical 
supplies, and aeromedical evacuation will not 
be discussed in detail. The use of Army air- 
craft for radio relay and laying telephone 
Wire is old business. The whole world knows 
of the thousands of sick and wounded the 
Army evacuated during the Korean incident 

and the many lives saved thereby. 

Army aviation has been given the mission 
of providing airlift for troop movements on 
this unusual battlefield of the future. This 
airlift is not normally from airfield to air- 
field but from ridge to ridge, pasture to 
Pasture and over manmade and natural 
terrain obstructions. It provides air move- 
ment of Army combat units, supplies and 
individuals within the combat zone, for com- 
bat and logistical operations. This function 
includes the movement of units to execute 
“small scale air landed operations.“ the move- 
Ment of reserves, and the shifting and re- 
location of units within the combat zone. 
The small scale air landed operations are 
short-range actions executed by use of cargo 
helicopters and are of four general types, 
each of which offers possibilities which will 
Prove advantageous tactically. (1) The 
Movement of troops across natural obstacles, 
such as rivers, swamps, lakes, canyons, and 
€scarpments; (2) movement of troops across 
terrain made dimcuit of passage by the de- 
fensive preparations of the enemy; (3) move- 
ment of troops to capitalize on superior 
Mobility and speed; and (4) movement of 
troops to exploit shock effect of atomic fire 
Power, We may further subdivide each of 
these 4 types into 2 general categories: 

(1) Actions against undefended or lightly 
defended objectives, There are many occa- 
sions on which the seizure of carefully se- 
lected, relatively undefended terrain will 
seriously compromise or even destroy the 
Value to the enemy of his heavily defended 
Positions; 

(2) Actions against strongly defended ob- 
Jectives. On the surface this may seem in- 
feasible but a careful development of a 
technique, related to use of atomic weapons, 
May prove the helicopter operation to be less 
expensive in human life and more remunera- 
tive tactically, than conventional armored or 
infantry action. 

The aircraft employed In these operations 
will be subject to the normal hazards of 
combat. A well-planned action calculated to 
exploit enemy weakness, achieve surprise, 
and employ the best routes and techniques 
of approach will minimize these hazards. 
Low level flight and exploitation of night 
and inclement weather are considered to be 
the primary defensive measures for tactical 
helicopter operations. Ground fire poses a 
Primary threat only during daylight opera- 
tions since normal flight operations will be 
at altitudes below enemy radar detection. 

For these missions of airlift in the combat 
zone the Army has provided helicopter and 
fixed wing tactical transport companies. 
These companies are currently available in 
numbers. The ability of the helicopter to 
fiy contour and land in minimum air and 
ground space makes it invaluable for short 
hauls in the forward areas. Fixed wing tac- 
tical transport aircraft provide more eficient 
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operation, cost less and can fly faster over 
longer ranges. However, they require com- 
paratively more airspace for maneuver and 
landing and must fly higher. Because of 
these factors they are more suitable for and 
normally are used on type missions which 
are less subject to enemy air or ground ac- 
tion, 

Army aviation has the mission of provid- 
ing “air mobility for land reconnaissance.” 
To overcome the extended distances and 
fiuidity of the atomic battlefield our Army 
must have this capability. This is the mo- 
bility provided air-land short-range recon- 
naissance forces designed to perform mis- 
sions normal in earlier wars to horse cayalry 
and later to armored reconnaissance forces. 
To provide this air mobility for land recon- 
naissance the Army is working toward de- 
velopment of “Sky Cavalry.“ This sky 
cavalry, or aeroconnaissance, if you prefer, 
is being designed to provide the mobility 
differentia! essential to the units which must 
perform the missions classic to highly mobile 
light elements. Reconnaissance, security of 
open flanks, gaps in the battlefield, seizure 
of critical areas, pursuit, and to some ex- 
tent exploitation. These aeroreconnaissance 
units will have both light fixed-wing air- 
craft and helicopters as a primary means of 
mobolity. They will perform reconnaissance 
and screening missions on a wide frontage. 
The range of vision and speed of movement 
possible to the aircraft, will make execution 
of these missions more rapid than that of 
conventional reconnaissance units and in 
most cases more reliable. The development 
of electronic and infrared detection devices 
will provide an increasing capability in poor 
visibility. Such an organization will pro- 
vide aircraft to perform the bulk of the 
reconnaissance part of the task; and permit 
concentration of the strength of ground ele- 
ments at critical points as they develop. In 
such actions as pursuit and seizure of critical 
areas, helicopter-borne riflemen—preceded 
by reconnoitering aircraft—may be used to 
seize an important bridge, crossroad, or ter- 
rain feature. The tactical value of the suc- 
cessful execution of such missions is obvious. 

As a firm organization of this type is 
developed, the division reconnaissance com- 
panies and a portion of the reconnaissance 
battalions may be converted to this type of 
organization. The successful development 
of good organization and technique will pro- 
vide a bold commander with important new 
capabilities, and in fluid situations, will 
permit the execution of maneuvers infeasible 
under present circumstances. 

The field is wide open for new ideas and 
concepts on the use of Army aviation on 
the future battlefield. Missions which may 
be performed successfully by Army aviation 
are limited primarily by the initiative of the 
pilot and the capability of the aircraft he 
is flying. Missions which will be performed 
by Army aviation during the next war depend 
upon the state of the art of aircraft develop 
ment and the boldness of the commander. 

Von Clausewitz, the great military teacher, 
said. The theory of warfare tries to discover 
how we may gain a preponderance of physical 
forces and material advantages at the decisive 
point. * * * It is the nature of war to ad- 
vise the most decisive, that is, the most auda- 
cious.” The southern forces used Jeb Stuart 
and his cavalry to attain this objective in the 
Civil War. In World War II the German Gen- 
eral Staff attained this goal early and almost 
defeated the world. It was only through the 
combined efforts of the Allied Nations, with 
their overwhelming numerical superiority, 
that Germany was contained, isolated, and 
eventually defeated. 

In this era of rapid scientific development, 
an era which has no parallel in history, the 
military planner is faced with extremely diffi- 
cult problems. The development of better 
weapons and weapons guidance systems are 
having a profound effect on military concepts. 
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Experts the world over are working feverishly 
in an attempt to determine, in true perspec- 
tive, the impact of science and technology on 
the conduct of battle, 

However obscure the military future, cer- 
tain facts stand out clearly. One of 
these is that military forces can no longer 
afford to concentrate in small areas for long 
periods of time for fear of annihilation by 
atomic or thermonuclear weapons, A second 
is that guided missiles of all types will have 
increasing effect on our tactics and tech- 
niques, Combat operations in the next war 
are expected to be characterized by great 
fluidity and increased dispersion, with units 
Operating over large areas both laterally and 
indepth. The battlefield envisaged will have 
large, unoccupied patches between units, and 
an intermixture of units, friendly and hostile, 
is to be expected. The clear definition of 
friendly and hostile territory by a well-de- 
fined front may no longer obtain. 

The United States Army must remain the 
most modern and versatile in the world. To 
accomplish this, we must take every advan- 
tage of the advance of science and tech- 
nology. We must turn to the aviation Indus- 
try for a vital ingredient of battle success: 
Superior mobility—the speed differential over 
a slower antagonist which allows the pos- 
sessor to place destructive firepower at the 
right time and place to do the most hurt to 
the enemy. This, then, is the Army's need 
for organic aviation. 


Our Civic Responsibilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Walter Wiesman, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., addressed the group at the 
Alabama Conference on Citizenship on 
the subject of Our Civic Responsibilities. 
Mr. Wiesman is one of the German scien- 
tists in this country who came here after 
the war. He has been intimately con- 
nected with the development of our mis- 
sile program. The address is a very fine 
one by a new citizen, regarding his atti- 
tudes after becoming a citizen. I think 
it can well be read with a great deal of 
interest by everyone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Civic RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Address by Mr. Walter Wiesman, Alabama 

Conference on Citizenship, Tuscaloosa, 

Ala., February 22, 1957) 

When we talk about civic responsibilities, 
we are discussing our daily duties as citizens 
of a unique democratic system, we are dis- 
cussing politics, and we are discussing what 
should be fundamental knowledge to many 
people who do not quite understand any- 
more the significance of these United States. 

Telling the story of our brand of democracy 
is the only way to keep its full impact before 
the eyes of the present and future genera- 
tions. It has to be told by those who be- 
lieve in it with all the enthusiasm and ehergy 
they can muster. : 

You will find that newcomers to the 
United States are eager to tell you about 
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their feelings. They may not be capable of 
expressing themselves in the most select 
language and may have all kinds of accents 
and dialects. 

Why do immigrants and new citizens have 
such strong convictions about the system 
we live under? Why particularly the new- 
comers of the last 20 to 30 years? 

Most immigrants of recent decades have 
witnessed in their former countries a system 
of men above laws. In most cases, the very 
reason for coming to this country was the 
passionate desire to escape from such sys- 
tems. You will find in their spirit and works 
a parallel between the Hancocks, Shermans, 
and Franklins of 1776 and the Rosellis, Gold- 
bergs, and Guzenkos of our time. 

Why is this? 

Both groups of people have experienced 
hardship and tyranny that will come over 
nations when men destroy laws made by and 
for the people, They knew firsthand the 
meaning of losing what we so casually call 
our basic freedoms. 

For these reasons it is very natural that 
new citizens have a much greater apprecia- 
tion of the United States than any natural- 
born citizen. 

Let me tell you a story here. Before a pro- 
spective citizen can appear in court to ob- 
tain his naturalization papers, he has to 
study and understand many things about 
his future country. A little blue booklet 
becomes his main source of 8 Roe 
regard to the history of the 8 
‘and the political philosophy. Most of the 
details are the ones forgotten by most citi- 
zens right after graduation from high school, 
if they were ever taught at all, A newcomer 
really has to buckle down to grasp all this. 
Some of my friends looked through the book- 
let, looked at me with some pity, and offered 
just one comment, “God, am I glad I was 
born here.” 

When Hitler came to power in Germany I 
was 12 years old, certainly an age where a 
child cannot be expected to have extensive 
political knowledge or feelings. So you 
might say that I spent my juvenile and some 
adult years under a rather one-sided politi- 
cal development. I was brainwashed without 
ever feeling any pain. The system was 
simple. Press services Were government 
controlled, radio stations government- 
owned, school systems and teachers were 
influenced by political pressure and even 
history books rewritten to suit the political 
philosophy of the government. After a 
while, parents did not find the courage any- 
more to tell their children what a different 
system of governments could look like for 
fear their own children might report them 
as enemies of the State. In other words, 
all sources of information were either in- 
fluenced or cut off. Since you cannot com- 
pare what you are told with any other sys- 
tem or experience, your sense of judgment 
is eliminated. You simply and firmly believe 
what your government has determined as the 
proper doctrine for you. 

The government is doing everything for 
you and has the nation’s life and develop- 
ment organized all the way from birth rates 
to funeral procedures, With economy and 
living conditions improving steadily, most 
people feel that the system is exactly what 
the doctor ordered. The young ones most of 
all, since they have no way to compare to 
former times and different forms of life. 

If you don't know what freedom and in- 
dependence is like, how can you ever miss it? 

I grew up under a perfect case of govern- 
ment of men rather than of laws. And then 
one day, after a destructive and eye-opening 
war, a young man of 25 is offered the oppor- 
tunity to come to the land known to millions 
in the world as the country of hope and free- 
dom. Let me state here that neither I nor 
any other member of the former German 
guided missile group was forced to enter 
into employment with the United States 
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Government. It was by my own free choice 
that I accepted the offer without hesitation 
and with the greatest expectations. And 
may I say now that I have never regretted 
this step for a single second. 

What did I find in the United States? 
The best and the worst of everything. Pos- 
itive and negative extremities in every field. 
In short, a democracy, 

I began by absorbing as much as possible 
from papers, magazines and radio as my 
limited knowledge of the new language would 
permit. There was a zest in me for wanting 
to find out what was going on, for being 
able to get the news through free sources of 
information. However, for some time it was 
a rather disappointing activity; When a 
newcomer begins to listen to a number of 
well-known commentators, he is bound to 
get totally confused. Between Walter Win- 
chell on one side, Drew Pearson on the 
other, and Gabriel Heatter with social se- 
curity problems in the middle, the immigrant 
will be willing to retire to some deserted 
island bechuse he finds out that these United 
States just are not worth living in. This 
phase, of course, is the first practical lesson 
of having the privilege of getting the news 
regardless of slant, color, or lament. To 
learn that a writer or commenator inter- 
prets the basic news item according to his 
views and taste. And that the citizen is en- 
titled to his own interpretation as long as 
he is able to get the news. Sort of a big 
public debate of the issues. A very stimu- 
lating process, whether you appreciate cer- 
tain views or not. With the information I 
received, I began my own thinking particu- 
larly on matters of public concern. 

Then.came another phase of learning for 
me. Where I came from in Germany, in a 
town of over one-half million people, there 
were no problems on new schools, teachers’ 
salaries, symphony orchestras, operas and 
stage plays, recreational facilities and many 
other important contributions to educational 
and cultural development, When I asked my 
first question why it was necessary to have 
membership drives every year to keep alive 
the civic orchestra, I found out that the 
people of the United States do not want any 
level of government to mingle into what is 
considered outside the constitutional juris- 
diction of government. An oldtimer clari- 
fied the issue for me by saying, “Son, once 
the boys in city hall begin to pay for the 
orchestra, next thing you know they will be 
telling the conductor what to play.” . 

I got the point. I also made my first big 
mistake. By my line of questioning, some 
civic-minded person detected a trace of in- 
terest in me. And they just happened to 
have a vacancy on the campaign team. Life 
for me has never been the same since, 

I learned about the value of civic organi- 
zations. They may be looked at by many 
people as knife and fork clubs or to promote 
only business relations in a selfish interest. 
There may be some of that kind. However, 
I have had the privilege over the past 11 
years to meet thousands of hard-working men 
and women of all walks of life in many or- 
ganizations. They give of their valuable 
time and energy, and often their money, to 
work on projects which improve our com- 
munities and our standards of living. They 
are an excellent way of having a represent- 
ative group speak for the people. Com- 
munity action is a vital part of our demo- 
cratic way and civic clubs demonstrate the 
value of this action every day. 

There was one organization in my civic 
development to which I shall be indebted 
forever. It all began one night after I had 
moved to Huntsville in 1950. A friend of 
mine took me to a meeting of a group of 
young men which had been organized just 
4 weeks earller. They knew little about par- 
liamentary procedure, they had no money in 
the treasury, they complained about the 
meals, meetings lasted until shortly before 
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midnight. All the things that would nor- 
mally break a club. Not this outfit. Their 
spirit and aggressiveness balanced all other 
shortcomings. They had plans, big ones 
that nobody else was willing to touch. They 
made mistakes, spent their evenings away 
from their families, added their bosses’ time 
to make things worse. But they moved, 
made their own members and other people 
think and act. 

They were Jaycees. 

And I made another mistake. There was 
something in that first administration about 
the finances that I just did not like and 
which made me state my position on the 
floor. You have one guess who their next 
treasurer was. From there on I went 
through an experience which is unequalled 
by anything I have learned since in civic 
work. And if I needed any proof of the 
spirit of Jaycees and the country of my 
choice, it came one meeting in 1952 when 
110 young men disregarded my place of birth 
and the fact that I was not yet a citizen of 
this country and elected me their president. 

After that how could I say No“ if civic 
work had to be done? 

A third, and very important point for the 
newcomer is the realization that as an indi- 
vidual he becomes part of government. The 
feeling that he can do his part to determine 
what should be done for the welfare of 
community, State and Nation. Not just by 
enjoying the privilege to vote but by express- 
ing his views in the proper form to the 
proper people, 

But the newcomer also sees alarming signs 
which he just cannot understand. He finds 
that a great number of citizens in this coun- 
try enjoy all the privileges without realizing 
the duties of a citizen in a democracy such 
as ours, He finds a complete apathy toward 
the affairs of our Government. He detects 
that many people do not appreciate the ad- 
vantages offered to any member of this great 
family called the United States. 

In general, it can be said that the citizen 
of a democracy has considerably greater re- 
sponsibilities and has to work more to make 
his system effective than under any other 
form of government. I found it well defined 
by President Grover Cleveland who sald “a 
government for the people must depend for 
its success on the intelligence, the morality, 
the justice, and the interest of the people 
themselves.“ 

Being an American citizen requires that 
one should not only be aware of this God- 
given privilege but just as much, or more 
so, of the heavy duties which must be ful- 
filled if one desires to retain these privileges 
for his own and coming generations. 

The duties involved can be stated in one 
simple sentence: Active participation in all 
the actions of governments on all levels: 

This is a very time-consuming process, 
which can be divided into three main phases, 

The first one is the necessity to be in- 
formed. Informed without censorship and 
restrictions about the events in community, 
State, Nation, and the world. Knowing what 
is going on and getting the facts is the prime 
requisite for self-government. Let us Just 
have the plain facts. The people have al- 
Ways been able to do their own thinking. 
Sure, sometimes it seems to take forever to 
get public opinion to move, But with the 
proper information the people will show the 
natural qualifications and instincts to do 
right. I like the slogan on the editorial page 
of one of our large newspaper chains where 
is says, “Give light and the people will find 
their own way.” Yes; let us haye light with- 
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Once a citizen is informed, he cannot help 
entering the second phase of his responsi- 
bility. The evaluation of what he has 
learned and the alertness to keep a watchful 
eye on certain events, No easy task at a 
time when our various levels of government 
are increasing in scope, responsibility and 
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budget so fast that it takes highly specialized 
Personnel for each phase of activity. But 
how can we convey to our legislators what 
we want them to do for us if we do not 
understand the issues? 

And that brings us to the last phase of 
active self-government. To express ourselves 
in sober and plain language toward our 
elected or appointed officials. We have to 
express our thinking and our demands with- 
out hesitation. If we fail to do so, then we 
have no right to complain about laws and 
Tules which we dislike. 

And we also should remember at this 
Point that the most powerful way to express 
Ourselves is at the ballot box. Not every 
Person may be capable and willing to speak 
up publicly but it is inconceivable how any- 
body can fail to utilize the most potent weap- 
on of a free citizen, the right to vote. 

Thus we find ourselves confronted with 
the fact that the responsible citizen faces 
a never-ending effort to keep up, or better 
even, stay ahead of his government. 

The greatest enemy of this effort is an 

easily understood complacency in a na- 
tion where continuous increase in payrolls 
and the highest standard of living in the 
World creates a lulling effect. A few tinres a 
Year we hear public speakers tell us how 
well off we are under our form of govern- 
Ment. We enjoy hearing about our fine 
heritage. We feel grand after such speeches, 
go home in fine spirit, proud to live in this 
country, feel secure from the evils of the 
World and—go right on to ignore our re- 
sponsibility of active participation in gov- 
ernment. 

We cannot live on the memory of a heri- 
tage forever. A heritage is like a well-con- 
structed building. Even the most qualified 
architects, the most solid foundation, and 
the best building material will not guar- 
antee that a structure lasts for eternity. It 
will not endure without maintenance and 
improvements, We need to tell ourselves 
and the next generation about this house 
called heritage and how much of our in- 
terest, thinking, time, and money it will 
take to preserve the structure. 

We must ask ourselves regularly whether 
We really understand what is meant when 
We use the expression “the American way 
Of life.” Is it a system of merely being well 
ted, well dressed, and equipped with the 
latest models of everything? Or does it 
Stand mainly for what God intended men 
to have, freedom, and self-respect? 

What action should you and I, as people 
already active in civic affairs, take? 

First of all, we must realize that we 
count on only a relatively small percen- 
tage of all citizens to be active in civic 
affairs. This is a sad state of affairs, but 
we must be realistic about this in order to 
Make any plans for the promotion of citi- 
Zenship. 

I have been asked frequently what my po- 
litical plans are. My participation in com- 
munity activities was interpreted by many 
People as a prelude to a political career, 
These people are confused. This is not a 
Prelude; I am in politics. Any work lead- 
ing toward community action and improve- 
ment, any letter to a legislator, any partici- 
Pation in Government is politics. All of you 
in this audience are in politics Please don't 
shudder. When I say politics, I am referring 
to the area which has been defined as “The 
study of influence and the influential.” The 
purest and cleanest form of being part of 
government, 

Too many of us have come to take for 
granted that politics is a cover name for 
something that goes on instigated by peo- 
ple called politicians. Many citizens are 
Convinced that it takes men and women of 
Some doubtful character and background to 
be a politician. Certainly a most discourag- 
ing indication when we look for such quali- 
fications to choose public officials. The only 
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thing wrong with a number of politicians is 
the fact that we elected them. And prob- 
ably by staying away from the 

There should be no doubt in our mind 
that citizenship, civic responsibilities and 
politics are inseparable. They are the very 
lifeline of government in a democracy. 

We must draw a greater number of pro- 
fessional citizens into active civic work. 
Their education and talent, their thinking 
ability and logic make them most suitable to 
plan and prepare action which our com- 
munities should take. We do not pay our 
public officials enough to expect all the quali- 
fications of top executives. Particularly city 
and county governments depend heavily on 
the work of boards and commissions com- 
prised of appointed members. These boards 
should not be packed with political cronies, 
but with the most qualified brains available, 
Which in turn means that these brains have 
to be willing to serve, get into ticklish issues, 
risk public criticism, and stand their ground. 

Next, we should always remember that our 
duly elected lawmakers should hear from us 
regularly, We believe in government by laws 
but we fail to inform our lawmarkers of our 
position. Legislators cannot work efficiently 
by using a crystal ball. They need to know 
what we, the people, really think and want. 
You will hear from many citizens that gov- 
ernment these days is influenced by pres- 
sure groups with plenty of money and power 
at their disposal. I submit to you that there 
is one lobby capable of exerting more in- 
fluence than any other individual or organ- 
ization. This group has millions of powerful 
lobbyists, It has a simple but highly im- 
portant name, the people. 

Another important immediate action 
should be an evaluation of how and what 
we are teaching our children in regard to 
the pros and cons of democratic and dicta- 
torial forms of government. It is not enough 
to salute the flag in the morning when our 
children don’t understand the principles it 
stands for. Telling them with standard 
phrases that they live in the best country 
in the world is not good enough. The con- 
tinuous teaching of the advantages this 
country offers must lead to the complacency 
found in the present generation. Students 
must be told about the pitfalls commonly 
occurring in a democracy. They must learn 
what to look out for in order to preserve 
the privileges they usually take for granted. 

‘This method will require teachers who will 
not just depend on standard textbooks. I 
am sure most of you remember some phases 
of history and political science so vividly 
because somebody taught you with convic- 
tion, enthusiasm, and a realistic interpre- 
tation, This brand of education will pene- 
trate and stimulate the student. And when 
I say student, I mean to include grammar 
school grades. It is neyer too early to bring 
children in touch with the most important 
features of their future life. Let us not 
underestimate their capacity to grasp and 
remember these teachings about democracy. 
Television has taught children below 10 years 
of age what many adults have never learned 
and may not even understand. Our children 
talk in scientific terms that baffle their par- 
ents and they know statistics on many ac- 
complishments of this country, but they 
fail to understand the basic reasons which, 
in our way of life, lead to these facts. 

There are three specific issues foremost on 
my mind these days which I consider a 
direct threat to our democratic way. In a 
way the issues are connected since one leads 
to the other, We should not be afraid to 
speak up and discuss the potential danger 
around us once we have realized and pin- 
pointed where it is located. Indeed, it is our 
solemn duty to do so, 

First, there Is a growing tendency toward 
conformity. Sure, there are some rugged 
individuslists left who do not care much for 
conformity and will contribute to those 
newspaper headlines which will stir up pub- 
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lic interest and debate. One glance at the 
history of the United States or at any sig- 
nificant event in world history demonstrates 
that there was always a driving force of 
nonconformity, liberal spirit, and volun- 
tary action. These factors have contributed 
immensely to our present political and eco- 
nomic advantages. It is said, “Whose would 
be a man must be a nonconformist.” If 
we want to be that man, then we cannot 
wait for the ideas and the opinion of our 
neighbors and friends before we dare say 
anything. Once we think that it is not nice 
or fashionable to object and speak up, then 
we have. delivered the first deadly blow 
against democracy. We do not want to be led 
by the hand by anybody. We want to be as 
independent as we were meant to be when 
nonconforming men wrote the world's great- 
est political documents, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

An individual leaning toward conformity 
will soon be a citizen without an opinion of 
his own and thus a voter influenced by 
everything but his conviction. 

The second issue, usually a result of con- 
formity, is the growing danger of socialism. 
How many projects have your city and 
county governments undertaken in recent 
years without asking for Federal and State 
financial assistance? How many times have 
you complained about Federal and State in- 
terference in your local affairs? Well, what 
do we expect? We seem to forget that gov- 
ernment help of any kind has to be author- 
ized by a law. Once a law is passed it re- 
quires administration, regulations, controls, 
and investigations. Exactly the things we 
don't appreciate. Still, we are asking for 
more and more every year. Our recent stag- 
gering national budget is the result of this 
development. Too much for free from the 
government creates too much government, 

Let me ask our States righters or constitu- 
tional liberals, and I consider myself one, 
whether they are willing to pay for their 
own affairs in city, county, and State goy- 
ernments. Do they dare request the aboli- 
tion of certain laws that seem to be of 
assistance but in reality are a poor return for 
each dollar sent to Federal or even State 
level? Will our legislators have the courage 
to ask for the repeal of laws which provide 
something for free to their constituents? 
Better yet, are we willing to demand from 
our lawmakers to take this position? 

Once we have become just a mass of hu- 
man beings then we approach the issue we 
have to guard ourselves against as the great? 
est danger, the communistic system. 

This doctrine of Marx and Lenin is 80 
strange to us that we often feel it just 
cannot be that way. Our basic desire for a 
Christian and independent life is so oppo- 
site the teachings of communism that many 
citizens fall to realize the potential danger. 
If the American way of life ever had one true 
enemy it will be found in communism. The 
ideological battle may be much more im- 
portant in the future than a military con- 
flict. But we should apply the age-old mili- 
tary rule that you have to know and under- 
stand your enemy before you can begin to 
fight him, We must include in political 
science teachings the facts on communism, 
Burning books with Communist tendencies 
is the first sign of fear that we cannot han- 
die this issue. It is not enough to tell our 
children that dictators are bad men; so are 
gangsters and criminals. We have to discuss 
the system and its goals. We have to dem- 
onstrate the difference between our way and 
their way to make our point. Our teachings 
must be supplemented with demonstrative 
civic action, ` 

The surest way to bring communism to a 
halt at our borders is to keep the people 
working in an environment of free enter- 
prise and strong, healthy communities, 
These are the basic ingredients for strong 
States and an even stronger Nation. By ful- 
filling our civic responsibilities, we have the 
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opportunity to ralse the level of our com- 
munities in many fields. Our active partici- 
pation in government is the key to our effort 
to keep the free spirit of America alive. 

You must be the leaders in this hard task. 
You will have to devote eyen more time to 
this efort. In these turbulent days of hot 
and cold wars, more than ever before in the 
history of this great Nation, you and I have 
to assume our full share of public respon- 
sibility. É 

Let us exercise this privilege by remember- 
ing the words of the philosopher, Goethe, 
who more than 150 years ago reminded free- 
men of their possible fate when he said that, 
“None are more hopelessly enslaved than 
those who falsely believe they are free.” 


Rural Life Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on May 
26 Rural Life Sunday was observed. I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
delivered by the Reverend John Streng, 
of Beatrice, Nebr., pastor of St. John 
American Lutheran Church of Beatrice. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gop GIVETH THE INCREASE 
(Sermon by Rev, John Streng, D. D., St. John 
American Lutheran Church, Beatrice, 
Nebr., for Rural Life Sunday, May 26, 1957) 
(Text: Psalms 67: 5-7) 

This is Rural Life Sunday, whose conscien- 
tious observance is so warmly recommended 
by church and State. Its purpose is to em- 
phasize the meaning of the Christian way of 
life in rural areas, and city folk in Nebraska 
are not so far removed from the farm to sever 
connections. The Lutheran Church has al- 
ways been strong in rural places. For many 
centuries the church has stressed the rela- 
tions of soil conservation to religion. This 
Sunday during the so-called Rogation season 
immediately after Easter is well suited. The 
idea is of ancient origin. History tells that 
Egyptian leaders, both religious and national, 
observed certain times for ceremonies of the 
blessing of land and seed at the time of 
planting. Ancient people always sought the 
favor of their gods; and since human life de- 
pends so much upon crops of the field this 
was one way in which all the people could 
unite to appease their gods and worship 
them. 

Surely we Christians have every right and 
reason to seek God’s blessing upon our land 
and seed and cultivation. Our home and 
ehurch and community life depend upon the 
relation of soil and soul, If our land brings 
forth good fruit in due season under the 
benevolent providence of God, the soul of 
the Christion rejoices and he gladly uses 
proportionate giving in thanksgiving to God 
for His blessings. 5 

Many youth organizations and local farm 
groups of children and adults are also recog- 
nizing the spiritual value of a nationwide ob- 
servance of gratitude to God. If Commu- 
nists and others can gather on Sundays and 
weekdays to denounce the Christian religion, 
to plot the overthrow of a peaceful govern- 
ment, to sow seeds of dissention and distrust 
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among people, to try and irritate family 
against family and nation against nation, 
surely Christians realize that their whole 
life and future are at stake in thanking God 
for preserving this land of liberty; where 
everyone is entitled to food, shelter, and 
clothing; where everyone is endowed with 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
under divine protection and guaranty. We 
are very happy and honored indeed that we 
have several groups of Christian youth and 
adults as our guests today uniting with us 
to thank God for all His benefits and invok- 
ing His Grace that our land may long be 
bright with freedom's holy light. We Amer- 
icans can never thank God enough for the 
unlimited benefits, which we take for grant- 
ed. Many fail to even say: “Thank you.” 

Martin Luther, the great reformer of the 
16th century, said in his famous table talks: 
“God could be exceeding rich in temporal 
wealth if He so pleased. If He came to the 
emperor, the pope, the king, the bishop, the 
rich merchant, the wealthy farmer, and said: 
‘Unless you give me 100,000 crowns you will 
die on the spot,’ everyone would answer: ‘I 
will give it with all my heart that I may live." 
But pow we are so often unthankful, though 
we receive of Him to rich overflowing such 
great benefits. If God caused every human 
being to be born with 1 leg. and 7 years later 
gave him the other, and in the 14th year 
gave 1 hand and in the 20th year the other, 
we would be much more grateful than we are. 
So also all the gifts that God gives to man 
and brute beast. He maintains birds and 
such creatures that are worth comparatively 
nothing. Scarcely a small proportion of the 
earth bears corn, and yet we are all main- 
tained and nourished. I verily believe that 
there grow not as many sheaves of corn. as 
there are people in the world, and yet we are 
all fed, and there remains a good surplus of 
corn at year’s end. This should make us see 
God’s blessing.” 

America is truly the 20th century land of 
milk and honey, In spite of much inequal- 
ity in many ways, no one needs to go to bed 
hungry at night, or awaken wondering about 
clothing and shelter. It is a sad commentary 
indeed that some parts of our country still 
barely exist on the soil and the people 
scarcely make a living. It is not right that 
public and private wealth is apparently 
squandered in the millions, while honest, 
courageous, sincere, poor people slave to try 
to make ends meet. 

The farms and ranch lands of the Nation 
bear an annual burder that is incalculable. 

Food, air, water are still basic to human 
life. All are God-given. Land is a challenge 
to farmer and factory worker to realize God's 
magnificent bountiful plan of plenty for all, 
God has again and again charged man to 
use land wisely and pass it on to future gen- 
eration in the best possible condition. This 
is God's earth. And we must give account 
for the use of or abuse of every inch of it. 
The more Christian a country, the more its 
people will look upon the land as God does, 
namely, a noble heritage from which, next to 
His grace, all life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness must originate. We would not 
dare to or care to mutilate the property of 
others, realizing that their very life depends 
on it and that they have worked hard for 
what they own, Neither have we a right to 
scar and scour God's green earth through 
willful neglect or greed. 

When the Lord created the earth He put a 
protective cover of living soil over it. Statis- 
tics show that it averages only about 9 
inches. It is a restricted, immensely val- 


uable area, for it produces all the food for 


almost uncounted millions. It is a thickly 
populated private zone of microscopic life 
which changes natural vitamins into plant 
food. Without this wonderful design of God, 
the earth would become a barren desert and 
soil would soon blow away. Soil erosion, 
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careless farming, floods, military and busi- 
ness installations, and numerous other fac- 
tors have greatly reduced the American area 
to sustain our Nation and most of the others 
in the world. ¢ 

Many leaders in church and state are 
deeply concerned about teaching people that 
we are God's stewards, mere managers of 
His wonderful earth. That is one reason 
why the man of God, speaking in our text, 
calls upon the nations of the world to con- 
sider their Creator and rouse the people to 
praise the Lord for His loving kindness. Do 
you thank God every day for life and health 
and all that’s good? Do you say grace at 
the table, praising God from Whom all bless- 
ings flow? Do you remember those lovely 
words; “The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O 
Lord, and Thou givest them their food in 
due season. Thou openest Thine hand and 
satlsflest the desire of every living thing“? 
How encouraging and inspiring to watch 
people on the land give God glory and share 
with Him His gracious blessings. The 
psalmist knows that it pleases God im- 
mensely when people stop to think about 
what He is doing for them, and say “thank 
you.” Listen: “Then shall the earth yield 
her increase; and God, even our own God, 
shall bless us. God shall bless us and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear Him.” This 
is the result of realizing the priceless worth 
of good soil. The conscientious tilling of 
land in agreement with God's published 
laws is the concern of the church just as 
much as the state. The church, as God's 
representative, must speak out against rav- 
ishing and ruining good land. The strength 
of the church, and the character of the 
country people, is in direct ratio to their 
recognition of God as the Giver of all good 
things 


God's handiwork is evident everywhere on 
and in the soil. Grass and fruit, domestic 
and wild animals, birds, and beasts all praise 
God in their own way. Mountains, rivers, 
clouds, and celestial constellations are God's 
satellites to help benefit the earth. It is so 
important that we carefully nurse and nur- 
ture good, productive land. The raindrop 
has preached a powerful sermon through 
soil conservation, waterways, grassways, 
dams, and other installations. The ray of 
sunshine has brought to man a gospel of 
temperature and its careful regulation. 
Every farm boy knows that God’s wonder- 
ful mystery of the soll begins with rock and 
its slow integration as nature, water, acids, 
organic life, and other-forms work time- 
lessly to produce rich land. The farm pic- 
ture is changing, we are told. This week 
a newspaper editorial published data from 
the National Income Division of United 
States Census Bureau, that in 1955 agricul- 
ture accounted for only 12 percent of 
national income, 

We stand in awe at the fathomless wis- 
dom of the Creator, We have learned that 
good soil can easily vanish if we are careless 
with it. Just as the body suffers through 
neglect, so the soil and soul of man deterio- 
rate where divine life-giylng sources are not 
preserved. Man's needs increase as popula- 
tion continues to mushroom, Mlllions of 
mouths are added each year. Each one de- 
serves good, nutritious food for strong, 
healthy bodies. 

What shall it profit a nation to build huge 
planes and lose its plains? Why build sky- 
Scrapers and guided missiles and yet blow 
up the earth? Thank God for the alert bat- 
talions of conservation corps and church 
leaders who everywhere fight for the free- 
dom of the wilderness. 

Let us remember the psalmist’s invitation 
to praise God as the source of all life. May 
we honor God and country and city by the 
manner in which we respect God's earth. 
Amen. 
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The Fast Growth of Union Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently Mr. Donald Richberg finished 
Work on a book which has just been 
Published, entitled “Labor Union Mono- 
poly.” In yesterday's Wall Street Jour- 
nal Mr. William Henry Chamberlin 
wrote what I consider to be an outstand- 
ing review of Mr. Richberg’s book. His 
review is entitled “The Fast Growth of 
Union Power.” I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BOOKSHELF: THE Fast GROWTH OF UNION 
POWER 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


It sometimes happens that a former sym- 
Pathizer with the ideal of communism be- 
Comes strongly critical of what communism 
has turned out to be in practice. 

In much the same way, a man who was 
Sympathetically associated with organized 
labor at a time when only a smal] minority 
Of workers were unionized and when condi- 
tions in many industries left much to be de- 
sired, may feel a sense of shock at the vast 
increase in union power during the last 
quarter of a century. 

This is the state of mind of Donald R. 
Richberg, legal adviser to unions in the 
Twenties and last head of one of the more 
short-lived alphabetical experiments of the 
New Deal, the NRA. He has prepared a 
short, hard-hitting indictment of what he 
Calls the unchecked growth and continuous 
spread of labor-union monopolies in which 
he sees a grave menace to our free econ- 
Omy and our free government. 

“Fifty years ago,” writes Mr. Richberg, 
“the picture of the labor union as a weak, 
idealistic organization of downtrodden work- 
ers struggling against an oppressive concen- 
tration of property power was often accurate. 
Any such picture of an established union to- 
day is not merely ridiculous; it is willfully or 
ignorantly untruthful.” 

The immense growth of union member- 
ship on an industrywide and nationwide 
basis is what creates the conditions of mo- 
nopolistic power, in Mr. Richberg's opinion. 

re was a time when the existence in one 
plant of a closed shop or a compulsory union 
shop did not mean denial of the right to 
work to the man who preferred not to join 
a union. This is no longer true when big 
industrial unions enrol] ail the workers from 
Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
Florida. : 

As a result of the huge influx of new 
members and the tendency to raise initia- 
tion fees and dues, unions have become very 
rich. Although exact financial figures are 
not available, the author suggests as a care- 
ful estimate that union revenues from dues 
alone probably exceed $450 million a year. 

The McClellan committee has turned a 
spotlight of publicity on some financial 
abuses in one big union, But Mr. Richberg 
is concerned with the power of the union 
leadership, rather than with individual cases 
of corrupt practice. The labor unions, he 
Says, are the organizations that spend the 
most money trying to persuade or bulldoze 
Congressmen to yote for their private in- 
teres ts. 
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And, as he puts it: “There is grim humor 
in the constant complaint of the unions 
against alleged business monopolies, when 
the only widespread, long-standing, and 
effective monopolies in the business world 
are those maintained and constantly ex- 
panded by labor unions. Their legal ex- 
emption from prosecution, combined with a 
legal expenditure of vast sums of money and 
an ilegal use of physical violence and 
terrorism, creates for them a monopolistic 
power which no business combination could 
possibly exercise.” 

As an example of how the shoe of oppres- 
sion is now on the other foot, Mr. Richberg 
recalls the old so-called yellow dog contracts 
under which employees were required not to 
join a labor organization. These have long 
since been made illegal. But now the in- 
dividual: worker may find his freedom of 
choice just as effectively curtailed through 
the union shop agreement, under which 
every employee is forced to be a member, 
pay dues, and submit to the discipline of one 
particular union. 

Mr. Richberg sees several factors as having 
combined to enhance the power of union 
leadership. The Wagner Act and other New 
Deal legislation, imperfectly balanced by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, tipped the balance heavily 
on the union side and increased the pres- 
sure which those in control of the union 
machinery could exert in industrial disputes. 
Certain rulings of the Supreme Court have 
extended the exemption of unions from the 
laws against monopoly and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, 5 

He cites the prolonged although unsuccess- 
ful strike at the Kohler plant in Wisconsin 
as an example of the use of violence and 
intimidation when union bosses are unable 
to enforce their will in any other way. 

“Squads of strong-armed thugs,” he 
writes, "have been sent from Detroit to in- 
timidate strikers as well as nonstrikers- and 
to carry on the rough stuff that will dis- 
courage both strikers and nonstrikers from 
working for Kohler. The cynical practice of 
calling these criminals and muscle men 
educators who are sent as experts to aid 
in collective bargaining is a good example 
of the arrogance with which high officials 
in the huge monopoly unions sneer at the 
public opinion which is expected to support 
their lawless procedures.” 

As remedies for labor monopoly evils Mr. 
Richberg submits the following three prop- 
ositions: The creation and exercise of mo- 
nopoly powers by labor unions should be 
made unlawful. Compulsory unionism, a 
form of involuntary servitude, should -be 
abolished by law; this is a duty of Congress 
_under the thirteenth amendment. The right 
to strike should be qualified and limited by 
defining the lawful objects, the lawful meth- 
ods, and the lawful occasions of strikes. 

Specifically, strikes against the public 
health, safety, and welfare, strikes to compel 
political action, strikes without a preced- 
ing reasonable effort to avoid a strike, and 
strikes conducted with the aid or toleration 
of criminal violence should be held unlaw- 
ful. 

Here the author grasps a very prickly 
pear—the question how the prohibition of 
a strike could be enforced. The late Sena- 
tor Taft once asked Mr. Richberg how you 
could put 10,000 men in jail. His reply, as 
repeated in this book, is that nothing of the 
kind would be necessary; it would be neces- 
sary only to deal with the leadership. 

The Richberg recommendations go farther 
than would seem politically possible, espe- 
cially at a time when public opinion, al- 
though startled by the revelations before 
the Senate investigating committee, has not 
recently been stirred by any strike which 
poses a clear threat to general safety and 
well-being. 

All the same, Mr. Richberg has posed in 
vigorous controversial form issues which fig- 
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ure in the State “right to work“ laws and 
which enter into the whole fabric of a mod- 
ern industrial society, 


Idaho Power and Tax Writeoffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, an ex- 
ceptional service in the interest of re- 
sponsible government is currently being 
rendered by the Senate Antimonopoly 
Subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. The startling 
exposures already made by this commit- 
tee in its investigation of the rapid tax 
writeoffs recently granted the Idaho 
Power Co. at Hells Canyon are causing 
widespread public indignation. An ex- 
cellent summary of the committee's ac- 
complishments to date is contained in 
the column written by Doris Fleeson and 
published in yesterday's Washington 
Evening Star. I ask unanimous consent 
that this column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IDAHO POWER AND Tax WRITEOFFS— SHERMAN 
ApamMs’ ROLE IN CASE PROBED; KEFAUVER 
PRESSING SENATE INQUIRY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The Eisenhower administration once again 
has stubbed its toe on the power issue. In 
no other field has its performance been sọ 
consistently clumsy or its results so illfated. 

The administration's nemesis, as it was in 
the Dixon-Yates case, is again Senator Estes 
Kefauver. Leading a pack of determined 
senatorial investigators, he took up the un- 
promising looking Dixon-Yates contract last 
year. 

By the time he was through the Govern- 
ment was forced to back out hurriedly, The 
Dixon-Yates combine's claims for compensa- 
tion are still pending before the United 
States Court of Claims. 

Senator Kefauver is now investigating the 
circumstances under which the Idaho Power 
Co. was granted permission to build three 
low dams on the Snake River in preference 
to the single high dam which public power 
advocates had hoped the Government would 
construct at Hell's Canyon. 

The dogged inquisitor has already drawn 
an embarrassing amount of the administra- 
tion's blood. 

According to the testimony of Jerome Kuy- 
kendall, chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Idaho Power got its certificate of 
convenience and necessity for construction 
of its three low dams on the basis of under- 
standing by the commission that the dams 
would be built at no cost to the Federal 
Government, Yet Idaho Power immediately 
sought quick tax amortization for the costs 
of the dams under the defense emergency. 

Director of Defense Mobilization Gordon 
Gray granted the quick tax amortization 
privilege although, as Senator Kefauver drew 
out, Secretary of the Interior Seaton had 
written a letter to Mr. Gray strongly protest- 
ing the award to Idaho Power. 

The Chief of the Accounting Division of 
FPC testified that by virtue of the fast 
writeof, the cost to the taxpayers would 
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amount to more than $83 million. Idaho 
Power, he testified, might eventually benefit 
as much as $339 million through its tax 
privilege. 

In the face of this, Chairman’ Kuykendall 
said that the Commission had made a mis- 
take. 

Now the Kefauver committee is looking 
into the flurry of activity in Idaho Power 
Co. stock on April 15, the day on which Mr. 
Gray had approved the fast tax writeoff. 

The decision was not announced publicly 
until more than a week later. On that day 
4,500 shares of Idaho Power changed hands 
as against a previous average daily sale of 
700 shares. 

The committee has issued subpenas for 
the records of both the New York and San 
Francisco Stock Exchanges. This week it 
will begin a study of all transactions in an 
attempt to see who, if anybody, had inside 
information and took advantage of it. 

The committee is also expected to ask for 
a list of Idaho Power's stockhdlders. Idaho 
Power, despite its name and area of opera- 
tion, is a Maine corporation. 

The name of Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams which often figured in the 
Dixon-Yates case has entered the Idaho 
Power controversy as well. 

Senator KEFAUVER drew from Mr. Gray the 
fact that the latter had conferred with Mr. 
Adams relative to the announcement of the 
grant of rapid tax amortization, but beyond 
that Mr. Gray pleaded executive privilege. 

Mr, Adams may again be asked to testify 
although the committee is certain he will 
refuse to do so. 

Since the committee is unlikely to get Mr. 
Adams as a witnesss and since other Gov- 
ernment officials refuse to testify as to con- 
versations they have had with Mr. Adams, 
Congress may never learn the part he has 
played in the administration's approach to 
power problems. 

Nevertheless it is Mr. Adams’ intransigent 
attitude on the question of public versus 
private power which many Senators blame 
for the administration's consistent dificul- 
ties in this field, 


Justice to the Memory of Senator 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on my 
return trip to Washington after attend- 
ing the Wyoming stock growers’ con- 
vention in Lander, Wyo., on June 6, last, 
Iread with a great deal of interest David 
Lawrence’s article, “Justice to the Mem- 
ory of Senator McCarthy,” from the June 
7 issue of U. S. News & World Report. 

I have been greatly impressed with 
the logic and reasoning of David Law- 
rence's editorials, but it seems to me that 
he documented and marshaled his facts 
and ideas on this particular occasion 
with great clarity and conviction. 

Upon my return to Washington, I re- 
ceived a letter from my old friend 
and former United States Senator from 
Wyoming, E. V. Robertson, a part of 
which reads as follows: 

I have a great regard for David Lawrence. 
I have always had the highest possible re- 
gard of Joe McCarthy. I am suggesting to 
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you that you have this article published in 
the Recorp. I, for one, would greatly ap- 
preciate it. 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make 3½ pages of the RECORD, at a cost 
of $250.25. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE TO THE Memory or SENATOR 
McCartHuy 


(By David Lawrence) 


True liberalism often requires the cham- 
plonship of causes that at the moment may 
be unpopular. For true liberalism is not 
intimidated by the passions of the hour. 
True liberalism fights for the ultimate ver- 
dict—the justice that sometimes comes only 
in the court of public opinion. 

Liberal-minded President Wilson once said 
in a public speech: 

“I would rather fail in a cause that I know 
some day will triumph than to win in a cause 
that I know some day will fail.” 

True liberalism challenges us today to 
rectify a wrong done to the cause of freedom 
of speech in America, 

Such a wrong was committed on December 
2, 1954, when the Senate of the United States 
adopted a resolution in which it cited spe- 
cifically the views expressed in public forums 
by Joseph R. McCarthy, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, and then formally “con- 
demned” his utterances as “conduct” tend- 
ing “to obstruct the constitutional process 
of the Senate.” 

For either House of Congress to adopt a 
resolution “condemning” a Member because 
his views may be distasteful, or because the 
individual who uttered them may himself 
be disliked, is to restrict, if not to deny, 
freedom of speech in America. 

We may accept as our guide to true liberal- 
ism the historic definitión of free speech 
bequeathed to us by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—the greatest of the liberal jurists. 
He wrote in a famous opinion that free speech 
is “freedom for the thought we hate.” 

We must ask ourselves, then, liberals and 
nonliberals alike: Are we tolerant enough, 
are we courageous enough, to endure the 
opinions of those in public office whom we 
dislike? 

Now that Senator McCarthy is dead, it may 
be possible to examine without feelings of 
personal rancor the basic issues involved in 
the controversy which raged in the Senate in 
the autumn of 1954. It may be, of course, 
that there are still men in the Senate who 
cannot forget their personal animosities or 
their wounds of pride. But at least they can 
strive to reconsider impersonally the issues 
inyolved. They can examine their consciences 
and ask themselves in all humility whether 
the vote as taken should be left unchanged in 
the proceedings of the Congress of the United 
States, or whether it should now be reversed 
on the initiative perhaps of the very men who 
originally pressed it for passage. 

For, if the resolution stands, it will remain 
as a blemish on the picture we have painted 
to the world of a nation dedicated to free 
speech. It is today a blot on the record of 
constitutional guaranties long extolled and 
respected in America. 

To refresh our memories, it is necessary to 
read anew the full text of the resolution it~ 
self. It was in two sections. 

One of the two sections said: 

“Resolved, that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCarthy] in writing to the chair- 
man of the Select Committee To Study Cen- 
sure Charges, after the select committee had 
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issued its report and before the report was 
presented to the Senate charging three mem- 
bers of the select committee with ‘deliberate 
deception’ and ‘fraud’ for failure to disqualify 
themselves; 

“In stating to the press on November 4, 
1954, that the special Senate session that was 
to begin November 8, 1954, was a ‘lynch party’; 
in repeatedly describing this special Senate 
session as a ‘lynch bee’ in a nationwide tele- 
vision and radio show on November 7, 1954: 

“In stating to the public press on Novem- 
ber 13, 1954, that the chairman of the select 
committee was guilty of ‘the most unusual, 
most cowardly thing I’ve heard of’ and stat- 
ing further: ‘I expected he would be afraid 
to answer the questions, but didn’t think 
he'd be stupid enough to make a public 
statement’; and 

“In characterizing the said committee as 
the ‘unwitting handmaiden,’ ‘involuntary 
agent’ and ‘attorneys-In-fact’ of the Com- 
munist Party’ and, 

“In charging that the sald committee in 
writing its report ‘imitated Communist 
methods—that is distorted, misrepresented, 
and omitted in its effort to manufacture a 
plausible rationalization’ in support of its 
recommendations to the Senate, which char- 
acterizations and charges were contained in a 
statement released to the press and inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 
10, 1954, Senator McCarthy acted contrary 
to senatorial ethics and tended to bring the 
Senate into dishonor and disrepute, to ob- 
struct the constitutional processes of the 
Senate, and to impair its dignity; and such 
conduct is hereby condemned.” 

This is an indictment of free speech. How- 
ever unpleasant may be the words and how- 
ever displeasing to individual Members of 
the Senate, the fact remains that Senator 
McCarthy's statements were expressions of 
opinion concerning the members of a com- 
mittee who, Senator McCarthy was con- 
vinced, were unfairly trying to stigmatize 
him. 

It will be noted that none of Senator Mo- 
Carthy's statements was made during ses- 
sions of the Senate. The Senate, by its rules, 
may call to order anyone who speaks dis- 
courteously of another Senator on the floor 
of the Senate, and, of course, any Member 
of Congress who is criticized outside the ses- 
sions of Congress may have recourse to the 
courts, where the laws of libel and slander 
can be invoked. 

The Senate of the United States is, how- 
ever, not vested with the power to punish its 
Members for speeches made or even acts 
committed outside the Senate, except that it 
may expel a Member for any reason whatso- 
ever, 

But the Senate did not in its action in the 
case of Senator McCarthy raise the question 
of expulsion. It adopted instead a resolu- 
tion of condemnation, The comments it 
considered objectionable were all made out- 
side the Senate and on subjects highly con- 
troversial—emotional expressions of bitter- 
ness that were obviously the result of con- 
tinuous proyocation, 


PROVOCATIVE SPEECHES 


Indeed, the select committee itself, which 
considered the censure charges, said in its 
report that it had eliminated one of Senator 
McCarthy's denunciations of a fellow Sena- 
tor as a basis for “censure” and acknowledged 
frankly that his outburst was due to the 
other Senator's “provocative speeches.” 

What price provocation? If we examine 
all the statements made against Senator 
McCarthy in the long period of controversy 
prior to the time when the Senate voted 
its resolution, we will find that the words 
he is cited in the resolution as using are 
mild and restrained as compared with the 
epithets and invectives hurled against the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin by some of 
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his colleagues, both on and off the floor of 
the Senate. 

Let us examine a few of them: 

1. On September 28, 1951, a United States 
Senator demanded in the Senate the expul- 
tion of Senator McCarthy. In a 10-point 
indictment Senator McCarthy was accused of 
lying under oath, accepting influence money, 
hoaxing the Senate, practicing calculated 
deceit, engaging in election frauds, and 
Making irresponsible, libelous, and false 
Statements. 

2. On February 10, 1952, in a speech outside 
the Senate, the same United States Senator 
declared that Senator McCarthy has now 
added blackmail” to "deceit and falsehood” 
in attacking those who disagreed with him, 

3. On May 7, 1954, a United States Sena- 
tor characterized the hearings being con- 
Gucted by Senator McCarthy, chairman of 
& Senate investigating committee, as un- 
Savory” and “sordid” and declared that “the 
American people can see at first hand some 
of the methods that have been employed, 
such as doctored pictures and counterfeit, 
Phony letters.” 

4. On June 1, 1954, a United States Senator 
said of Senator McCarthy: “Were the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in the pay of the 
Communists he could not have done a bet- 
127 job for them.“ The same Senator added 

ter: 

“The real heart of the mystery concerns 
the personal relationships of the Army pri- 
Vate, the staff assistant, and the Senator.” 

Another statement: 

“Hig (Senator McCarthy's) anticommu- 
nism so completely parallels that of Adolf 
Hitler as to strike fear into the hearts of 
any defenseless minority.” 

5. On June 12, 1954, another United States 
Senator, in a public speech outside the Sen- 
ate, said: 

“What is the source of the most effective 
damage being done to the United States 
today? What network of Communist spies 
and saboteurg could have succeeded in turn- 
ing this Nation upside down and inside out, 
in paralyzing the Army and Congress and 
in sabotaging the defense effort in terms 
at delay and interruptions beyond any reck- 
oning of it? No Communist could have done 
it. But McCarthy has accomplished it as a 
Mere side effect of his activities.” 

6. On June 13, 1954, a United States Sen- 
ator, in a nationwide television broadcast, 
declared that Senator McCarthy was seek- 
ing to be the sole private eye, prosecutor, 
Judge, jury and sentencer. 

7. One June 27, 1954, a United States Sen- 
ator made a statement similar to one of 
June 1 about Senator McCarthy's position. 
He said: It very closely parallels the fanati- 
Cism that Hitler had over his people.” 

8. On July 18, 1954, a United States Sen- 
ator, in a speech in the Senate, referred to 
the excesses and crimes of Hitler and fas- 
cism and then declared: 

“Each of these features finds its parallel, 
though it must be admitted to a weaker 
degree, in the career of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin.” 

Need there be given any more citations 
of contumacious conduct or of vilifying 
Statements against Senator McCarthy in the 
Months that an organized campaign against 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin was 
being carried on, which was finally climaxed 
by the Senate's decision to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the proposal of censure. 

Every one of the statements recited in the 
Senate resolution which condemned Senator 
McCarthy was made by him after the Sen- 
ate committee on censure had asasiled him, 
either at its hearings or in its report filed on 
September 27, 1954. 

-It might be argued that the long list of 
statements by other Senators excoriating 
Senator McCarthy should also have been 
subject to a resolution of condemnation, 8 
If, indeed, the precedent established in the 
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resolution voted by the Senate itself on De- 
cember 2, 1954, became Senate law, then not 
only was the Senate remiss in 1954, but it 
is remiss now in failing to pass resolutions 
of condemnation of the statements of similar 
import made inside and outside the Senate 
since 1954 by those Senators who have pub- 
licly impugned the character and integrity 
of their colleagues and of the President of 
the United States, 


A RULE FOR ONE SENATOR ONLY? 


It is dificult to see why, in view of the 
record of abuse directed at Senator Mc- 
Carthy, it is what he alone said that was con- 
sidered contrary to senatorial ethics. WIII 
history say that only a Senator who had the 
temerity to fight, though clumsily at times, 
the menace of Communist infiltration in 
America was singled out for condemnation? 
Must it not be conceded that Senator Mc- 
Carthy was the center of a very bitter con- 
troversy and that he fought back as viciously 
as did those who fought him? 

Do words themselves actually obstruct 
the constitutional processes of the Senate? 
If so, then why is it that a filibuster by an 
individual Senator lasting hours and hours, 
tactics designed deliberately to block the 
passage of legislation desired by a majority, 
is never made the basis for a resolution by 
the Senate such as that which was voted 
against Senator McCarthy? Are there any 
rules even now that can be applied equally 
to all Senators who may be guilty of violent 
outbursts, or does the rule apply only to a 
certain type of Senator with certain types 
of views? 

The answer must be that, no matter how 
intemperate the expressions of opinion, it is 
the intent of the Constitution to allow all 
manner of speeches to be recorded in Con- 
gress and to let the jury in the court of public 
opinion decide on the wisdom of such utter- 
ances. 

It is necessary next to examine the re- 
maining section of the resolution adopted 
by the Senate. It reads, in full text, as 
follows: : 

"Resolved, That the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. McCarthy, failed to. cooperate 
with the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration in clearing up matters 
referred to that subcommittee which con- 
cerned his conduct at a Senator and effected 
the honor of the Senate and, instead, re- 
peatedly abused the subcommittee and its 
members who were trying to carry out as- 
signed duties, thereby obstructing the con- 
stitutional processes of the Senate, and 
that this conduct of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. McCarthy, is contrary to sena- 
torial traditions and is hereby condemned.” 

This refers specifically to the efforts of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections to obtain in 1951 and 1952 testi- 
mony from Senator McCarthy with respect 
to various unproven charges which were in 
circulation at the time. 

But the Senate Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections said on January 2, 1953, 
in filing its final report on the subject, that 
“a number of its aspects have become moot 
by reason of the 1952 election.” This was 
one way to take cognizance of the fact that 
Senator McCarthy had won reelection to 
the Senate. In this connection, the report 
said: 

“Such facts therein as were known to the 
people of the States particularly affected 
have been passed upon by the people them- 
selves in the election.” 

For it is a fact that all the important 
issues in the proceedings of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections were 
published in the press before or during the 
campaign of 1952 in which Senator Mc- 
Carthy was up for reelection. 

Indeed, when the people of the State of 
Wisconsin on November 4, 1952, had an op- 
portunity to defeat Senator McCarthy, they 
knew virtually everything he had said and 
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all that had been said against him in his 
controversies. For this was a matter of 
record in the press of Wisconsin. 

There were a few incidents later on— 
after the election, One was the refusal by 
Senator McCarthy of a written inyitation to 
testify, sent him by the same Senate sub- 
committee on November 21, 1952. Inci- 
dentally, this was the first formal invitation 
to testify ever sent to Senator McCarthy 
by instruction of the subcommittee during 
its 16 months of life. He actually had tes- 
tified voluntarily before this subcommittee 
on July 3, 1952, and could then have been 
asked any questions the members desired. 
For the charges against him had been widely 
published by that time. 

Another point cited against Senator Mc- 
Carthy was that he wrote on December 1, 
1952, a denunciatory letter in which he 
charged that the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections had im ed his 
honesty and integrity without evidence to 
support its charge. He declared also that 
the subcommittee was politically motivated. 

But these are plainly expressions of opin- 
fon by a United States Senator, If they 
were violations of senatorial conduct, the 
Senate had a right on January 3, 1953—the 
day after the subcommittee’s report was 
submitted—to ask Senator McCarthy, as he 
presented his credentials of admission for a 
second term, to step aside while his qualifi- 
cations for membership were examined, and 
to ascertain whether he had “obstructed 
constitutional processes.” Indeed, Senator 
McCarthy reviewed the charges against him 
in the subcommittee’s report on the day 
it was filed—on January 2—and publicly 
challenged the Senate to refuse to seat him. 
But the Senate ignored the subcommittee’s 
report and admitted him the next day for 
a new term. 

It is a fact, moreover, that the same Sen- 
ate subcommittee which had been investi- 
gating Senator McCarthy never issued a 
subpena requiring the presence of the Sen- 
ator at its hearings. It merely issued “in- 
vitations.” No Senate rule, therefore, was 
violated by Senator McCarthy in refusing 
to testify a second time. No legal processes 
were “obstructed.” 

Again and again Senators for various 
reasons decline “invitations” to testify. So 
do many citizens. It is an established cus- 
tom. It amplies no illegality. 

THE LA FOLLETTE PRECEDENT 

What. however, were the “senatorial tra- 
ditions” in eases in which a Senator was 
under charges of misconduct? The record 
shows that the elder Robert M. La Follette, 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, in a parallel 
case, declined to testify before a Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
and ignored letters from the same subcom- 
mittee. 

The case arose when a resolution was of- 
fered in the Senate demanding the expulsion 
of Senator La Follette because he was 
charged with being “a teacher of disloyalty 
and sedition, giving ald and comfort to our 
enemies, and hindering the Government in 
the conduct of the war.” The charge was 
first filed by the Minnesota Commission of 
Public Safety in September 1917, during 
World War I, because of speeches made by 
Senator La Follette allegedly interfering 
with the prosecution of the war. Both 
houses of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, by overwhelming vote, requested 
the United States Senate to expel the Wis- 
consin Senator. 

Senator La Follette, however, demanded 
the right to cross-examine witnesses and said 
publicly that the committee “denies me the 
right to a definite statement of the offense 
of which Tam accused and the evidence upon 
which the charge is supported—a right 
which is accorded to every man called to 
answer even for a mere misdemeanor.” 

This was precisely the position taken in 
1952 by Senator McCarthy. He said that he 
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would appear in response to a subpena but 
that he would demand the right to have his 
attorney cross-examine witnesses and to be 
advised of the charges t him. The 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions never issued such a subpena. It never 
assured him of the right to cross-examine 
witnesses and to be advised specifically 
of the charges against him. Though this 18 
the very code that so-called liberals have 
lately espoused in urging similar rights for 
those accused of communistic activities or 
associations, the subcommittee did not afford 
Senator McCarthy “due process.” Only when 
the censure committee started its proceed- 
ings were Senator McCarthy and his counsel 
permitted to cross-examine witnesses, He 
himself was interrogated at length and sub- 
¿mitted to cross-examination. 

The record shows that, when Senator La 
Follette appeared briefly before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections on 
October 16, 1917, he filed a long letter and 
defiantly walked out without permitting any 
questioning or cross-examination. The com- 
mittee heard Gilbert E. Roe, attorney for 
Senator La Follette. He made a lengthy ar- 
gument disputing the Senate’s right to pun- 
ish Senator La Follette except by expulsion. 
A number of constitutional lawyers of emi- 
nence in the Senate at the time sat on that 
committee. Mr. Roe told the committee: 

“Now, the power, under the constitution 
of the Senate, to expel is unlimited. The 
power, however, to punish is limited to pun- 
ishment for violation of its rules and for 
disorderly behavior. And in this case either 
Senator La Follette's speech is sufficient to 
put him out of the Senate or no action can 
be taken upon it at all.” 

“Do you think.“ Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
“the Senate has inherent power to censure?” 

“No, sir, not at all,“ replied Mr. Roe. 
“There is no doubt about that question.” 

The Senate subcommittee finally decided 
not to recommend the censure or expulsion 
of Senator La Follette. 

Yet the Senate in December 1954 said, in 
effect, that refusal by Senator McCarthy to 
accept an invitation to testify and his denun- 
ciation of a committee for activities which 
the Wisconsin Senator deemed improper and 
politically motivated made him guilty of ob- 
structing the constitutional processes of the 
Senate and of having acted contrary to sena- 
torial traditions. 

Can the Senate today in all fairness dis- 
regard the precedent established in the case 
of Senator La Follette, whom it has now 
selected as one of the five great Senators 
whose portraits are to be placed in the Sen- 
ate’s own hall of fame? 

The vote in 1954 on the resolution to con- 
demn Senator McCarthy was bitterly parti- 
san so far as the Democrats were concerned. 

While the Republicans split and voted 23 
to 22 to condemn Senator McCarthy's re- 
fusal to testify before a Senate committee 
and 26 to 19 against condemnation of Sen- 
ator McCarthy's utterances, the Democrats 
voted solidly in favor of both sections of 
the resolution of condemnation. 

Why wasn't there a single Democratic 
Senator, out of the 48 in the Senate at that 
time, willing to recognize the free-speech 
issue as transcending party passion? 

This is so out of keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the party of Thomas Jefferson, and 
so far afield from the great traditions of 
the Democratic Party itself, that apparently 
only ephemeral considerations of partisan 
politics influenced the Democrats to vote as 
they did. 

Unquestionably at the time the Republi- 
cans were embarrassed by the split in their 
own party. It was presumably considered 
“good politics” by the Democrata to com- 
pound the embarrassments of the Republi- 
cans. 

But the record of the Democratic Party 
on the subject of intemperate language and 
invectives is not too clean, either, 
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President Truman, in a speech in Okla- 
homa City on September 28, 1948—as re- 
corded and transcribed by the New York 
Times—said: 

“The fact of the matter is that the Re- 
publican Party is unwittingly the ally of 
the Communists in this country. This is 
clearly shown in the election record of the 
Communist Party.” 

Yet some Democrats have been saying 
they felt aggrieved at Senator McCarthy be- 
cause he had implied that the Democratic 
Party was a party of treason. 

Both implications are to be deplored. Yet, 
after all, these are expressions of opinion, 
and certainly it is a sorry day for the Ameri- 
can Republic when formal resolutions are 
adopted in the United States Senate con- 
demning one of its Members for mere words 
in the polemics of the political forum. 

No Senator, moreover, should have been 
permitted to sit in judgment on this case 
who had himself been a party to the proceed- 
ings against Senator McCarthy—neither the 
members of the committee which sought 
to uncover alleged irregularities in his per- 
sonal affairs nor those who filed censure 
charges on the floor of the Senate. Did not 
these Senators constitute themselves simul- 
taneously as judge, jury and prosecutor? 
Should not many of these Senators have 
voluntarily disqualified themselves from 
voting? Senator McCarthy, to his credit it 
must be said, was present but did not vote 
for or against: the resolution condemning 
him, i 
If a Senator commits an offense on the 
floor of the Senate, he is subject to the rules 
of the Senate. No resolutions of condem- 
nation are adopted when Senators speak ill 
of each other. The presiding officer merely 
calls to order, and the speakers proceed as 
usual, 

The Constitution itself says explicitly that 
Senators and Representatives are immune 
from arrest during their attendance at the 
sessions of their respective Houses and that 


“for any speech or debate in either House, 


they shall not be questioned in any other 
place.” 

If any Senator or Member of the House is 
convicted of a crime in a court of law, he 
is properly subject to expulsion from Con- 
gress. But the least that traditional justice 
has required is that the courts of law be 
permitted to take their natural course, It 
is not justice to administer punishment to 
any man until his guilt is proved in a court. 
To do so is to condone a form of lynching. 

For what the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections was undertaking, 
prior to the election of November 1952, was 
an investigation of the personal income taxes 
and finances of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, It so happened that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau had begun an inquiry as a 
result of widely circulated charges on these 
very points. Senator McCarthy rightly re- 
fused to furnish political capital to his 
enemies by dignifying the charges. 

OFFICIAL RECORD ACQUITS 

In October 1953—more than a year before 
the so-called censure resolution was voted 
on—the Attorney General of the United 
State wrote to the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration that the report of 
its Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
with respect to the personal affairs of Sen- 
ator McCarthy—submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice In January 1953—had been 
carefully reviewed by the Criminal Division 
of the Department as to possible offenses 
within the Department’s jurisdiction” and 
that the “report fails to show the Commis- 
sion of any such offenses.” 

At that time—in 1953—the Department of 
Justice said it had not yet received the re- 
port of the Internal Revenue Bureau on 
the income taxes of Senator McCarthy. The 
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his income certain sums, allegedly used for 
his personal benefit, which were raised ta 
finance his fight against communism. The 
Treasury Department under the Truman ad- 
ministration had investigated the same 
charges, as did the su administra- 
tion.’ Then on April 19, 1955, Senator Mo- 
Carthy received a check from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of $1,046.75 as a refund for 
overpayment of taxes. The Bureau's letter 
of that date gave him a clean bill of health 
for all the tax years in dispute, from 1946 
through 1952. 

These have always been properly matters 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Treasury Department to settle or prosecute, 
as the case may be. It has never been the 
province of a Senate committee to prosecute 
alleged violations of the law. 

This final action by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on April 19, 1955, came less than 5 
months after the Senate had adopted its 
resolution of condemnation. The official 
record, therefore, now attests that Senator 
McCarthy was found innocent of any crime 
and that there was no deficiency in his in- 
come taxes—that, in fact, he had overpaid 
them, 

Will the Senate now do justice to a man 
proved innocent of the charges and innuen- 
does levelled against him by a “kangaroo 
court" of the Senate? 

The writer, in an editorial on these pages 
on October 29, 1954, wrote with reference to 
the “censure” resolution then pending in 
the Senate: 

“The proposed action is unprecedented in 
the entire history of the Senate. 

“There have been three cases in the past in 
which ‘censure’ has been voted. Two of 
them involved physical behavior—fist fights 
on the floor of the Senate—and the third was 
concerned with the ineligibility of a member 
of a Senator's own staff to attend executive 
sessions of a committee over which the Sen- 
ator in question presided as chairman, 

“While the Constitution specifically grants 
to the Senate the power to punish its mem- 
bers for ‘disorderly behavior,’ there has been 
no censure ever voted for ‘disorderly’ 
speeches or statements of individual Sen- 
ators, Before the special select committee 
submitted its report proposing to censure 
Senator McCarthy, there was never offered 
in the Senate such a proposal to curtail 
freedom of speech. 

“The Senate, of course, can adopt any new 
rules that it pleases. But never in the past 
has the Senate sought by ex post facto action 
to apply retroactively any new rule or code 
of behavior. To do so violates the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Constitution. It is 
not dislike of a man which is the issue, but 
a procedure that will affect our system of 
government for generations to come. It is 
of transcendent importance to the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of the Senate itself to 
examine the basis for the most unusual 
action now recommended.” 

Fortunately, the Senate did decide finally 
not to use the word censure in its resolution. 
Nor did it claim that the resolution was 
being passed under the power to “punish” 
which is mentioned in the Constitution. 
For no penalty was imposed. 

By the use of the word “condemned,” many 
Members of the Senate undoubtedly felt 
they were softening the blow. They declined 
to apply “censure” in the legal sense in which 
the term “contempt” is used. 

But the whole world was nevertheless in- 
formed that in the Senate of the United 
States, whenever the views of a minority 
member do not find favor with the majority, 
he may receive the “condemnation” of his 
colleagues. He is warned and may be intimi- 
dated by the prospect that, if he does not 
alter his views or mode of speech to conform 


same Senate subcommittee had implied pre- @to the majority will, he may be subject to 
viously that the Senator did not report in punishment by expulsion, 
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SENATE CAN ERASE ITS MISTAKE 


The Senate can undo today the grave 
injury it has done. It can adopt a simple 
resolution expunging from the record the 
Vote of December 2, 1954, with respect to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin. This 
Would serve notice to generations to come 
that the Senate in a moment of passion, in a 
Moment of political bitterness directed at a 
Senator who had himself been the yictim of 
Provocative statements, passed a resolution 
which does not belong in the record of the 
Senate of the United States: Millions of 
Voters feel that the death of Senator Mc- 
Carthy on May 2, 1957, was due in part to a 
physical condition brought on by months of 
agonizing tension growing out of the perse- 
cution he suffered at the hands of the Senate. 
These are matters of sentiment. What we 
are concerned with here are principles that 
are above personalities—principles of consti- 
tutional law and of simple justice. 

It may be that more years will have to 
elapse before Senators now still harboring 
their grievances against Senator McCarthy 
have passed from the stage, and other Sena- 
tors are elected who will in due time examine 
impartially the whole record and do justice. 
But it would be a tremendous encourage- 
Ment to true liberalism in the world today 
and a fine example of confession of error for 
the Senate now to cast from its record the 
Tesolution which it passed on December 2, 
1954, 

Just as the elder Senator LaFollette is now 
elevated to the Hall of Fame of the Senate— 
thereby setting aside the many bitter things 
that were said about him and apparently 
forgiving him for his refusal to testify before 
a Senate committee—so today may the Sen- 
ate restore its own dignity and repair its own 
prestige by showing that it has the courage 
to admit that it made a mistake in its reso- 
lution of December 2, 1954. 

Joseph R. McCarthy, twice elected Senator 
from Wisconsin, is dead—but the memory of 
the injustice done him by the Senate of the 
United States lives on. When will fustice be 
done? Must history wait? 


Work on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Reaches Its Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
Sponsor or the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
I am, of course, deeply interested in its 
Problems, and the progress of work on 
this great project. 

I was pleased to note in the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 9, a very fine 
article containing the facts and statis- 
tics of current work on the seaway as it 
reaches its peak. 

We recognize, of course, that there 
are a great number of problems yet to 
be resolved, including the setting of tolls 
at a reasonable rate, problems of costs, 
construction, and others. 

I am, however, glad to note that this 
project, despite a great many obstacles, 
is going forward. I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor» this article from the New 
York Times, on the current progress of 
the work on this great seaway. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Work on SEAWAY REACHES Its PEAK—VISTT- 
ING ENGINEERS MARVEL AT SCOPE OF PROJECT 
on WIncn 8,000 Are Busy 

(By Richard Amper) 

Massena, N. Y., June 8—A gigantic con- 
struction rodeo is at its top pace today on 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Eight thousand men are working around 
the clock with $75 million worth of equip- 
ment to bridle the wild water. They have 
it corralled. Now they are hurriedly pre- 
paring to harness it for navigation and elec- 
tric power. 

The $1 billion show is “The Taming of the 
Sault,” the beautiful rapids opposite the 
Massena area that have challenged ex- 
plorers and engineers since Jacques Car- 
tier discovered the St. Lawrence. 

“One of the century’s most fascinating 
construction undertakings,” says the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, 

“The greatest collection of machinery ever 
gathered in one area in time of peace,” 
says Col. Loren W. Olmstead, head of the 
Buffalo district of the Army's Corps of En- 
gineers. “The work is at its peak right now.” 

A river of concrete is flowing like the St. 
Lawrence, The current totals 13,000 cubic 
yards of it a week. Five cubic yards of 
it at a time fall from buckets dangling on 
the ends of booms of railed Gantry cranes 
weighing 375 tons each. The concrete be- 
ing used would be enough to provide each 
man, woman, and child in the Nation with 
a 43-pound slab. 

A total of 185 million cubic yards of earth 
and rock is being excavated. If loaded into 
50-ton rail cars, the excavation would fill 
a train 2,200 miles long. i 

Some 200 members of the engineering 
society and engineers from as far away as 
Ecuador and Beirut, Lebanon, ended a study 
tour today of the seaway and power project 
undertaken jointly by the United States and 


The St. Lawrence rushes eastward from 
Lake Ontario to the Atlantic at a rate of 
about 237,000 cubic feet per second. Stan- 
ley B. Hunt, the father of the seaway pro- 
ject and chief of engineering of the Buffalo 
corps, estimated this as enough water to 
provide every one of the Nation's 165 mil- 
lion population with 920 gallons a day. 

In the 40-mile International Rapids sec- 
tion between Prescott and Cornwall, On- 
tario, the river has an 85-foot head. This 
is engineering argot for the drop in water 
level that permits effective use for hydro- 
electric power. The bigger the head, the 
More power to turn the turbines con- 
nected to generators and transformers that 
produce electricity. 

The problem was roughly analogous to 
an effort by four persons working in coopera- 
tion trying to control water from a bathtub 
faucet so that it ran down one side of the 
tub only in sufficient amount to permit 
Junior to sail his boats in it, and simulta- 
neously creating a lake while the water flowed 
down the drain. 

The five cooperating agencies in the St. 

Lawrence project are the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority for Canada, the St. Lawrence 
Ssaway Development Corporation of the 
United States, Ontario-Hydro Electric Com- 
mission, New York State Power Authority 
and the St. Lawrence River Joint Board of 
Engineers. 
The project is in stages varying from 55 
percent to 85 percent of completion. It is 
expected to be ready for modified use next 
year with full operation in April, 1959. p: 

When it is completed it will consist of four 
major works in the International Rapids sec. 
tion. These are the 3,200-foot-long power 
dam, which will have 32 generating units and 
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stand 162 feet above the foundation; the 
2,250-foot Sault Dam, about 145 feet from top 
to foundation; the Iroquois Dam, 2,540 fect 
long and 67 feet high; and the 10-mile Sault 
Canal, with 2 locks. 

The dams will conyert into an abrupt step 
the 85-foot drop in river level that is now a 
gentle ramp. The canal and locks will lift 
vessels up the 80 feet in 2 steps. 

The river runs in two major channels 
separated by Barnhart Island. The power- 
house dam extends from Canada to the is- 
land's eastern end, the Long Sault from the 
United States to the western tip of the 
island. The Iroquois Dam, some 35 miles up 
river, is designed to control the level of Lake 
Ontario and by controlling-the flow of water, 
prevent formation of frazil ice glutinous 
chunks that impair turbine operation in the 
powerhouse, 

The river was kept flowing during build- 
ing of the dams. This was done by the use 
of cofferdams, interlocking giant drums 
of steel filled with earth and rock. They 
diverted the river to a single channel to per- 
mit the permanent dam construction, 

The Long Sault Rapids used to attract 
tourists to their wild beauty and lure ad- 
venturous canoelsts, who tried to master the 
treacherous current. Today the site is an 
empty river bed of silt and rock. 

The Long Sault Canal is being built in 
the dry, that is, on land. It is on the Amer- 
ican side of the rapids section. 


Why Skilled Military Fliers Resign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there is an old English proverb which 
says, “Don’t be penny wise and pound 
foolish.” That is exactly what the mili- 
tary arm of our Government has been 
doing in the years since the war. It has 
neglected to pay for skills, and it has not 
taken kindly to the Cordiner report 
which was recently submitted to Con- 
gress, a report which, if accepted, would 
have taken care of the rather alarming 
rate of nonreenlistment by members of 
the armed services, particularly the Air 
Force. An outstanding columnist of 
California, George Todt, has written for 
the San Fernando Valley Times an ar- 
ticle on this subject, entitled “Why 
Skilled Military Fliers Resign.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY SKILLED MILITARY FLIERS Resicn 


(By George Todt) 

“Don't be penny wise and pound foolish" 
(English proverb). 

Four thousand United States Air Force 
pilots resigned from service in fiscal 1955. 
Their training, alone, had cost the Govern- 
ment—pardon me, the American taxpayers— 
$480 million. That was an average training 
cost of $120,000 per man, Why did they 
leave the service? 

In the majority of cases, it was simply a 
case of false economy by the Government: 
Too little pay to keep these men in uni- 
form—with all their valuable and vitally 
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needed experience. All their tremendous 
acquired skills. All these qualified veterans’ 
know-how down the drain, 

It is not their fault, either. In the face 
of rising costs of living, they simply cannot 
afford the hardships and antiquated pay 
scales to which they are treated. Look for 
the blame elsewhere. What are we going to 
do about it? 

Actually, it is the same throughout all the 
services—Army, Navy, Alr Force, and Ma- 
rines—and many of the best men are mov- 
ing out, going in ever-increasing droves, 
This is stupid and may even become fatal 
one day, unless the Government does some- 
thing about it before it’s too late. 

It is patently foolish to spend untold bil- 
lions on training men in all branches of the 
Defense Department—and then not have 
them stay on. Especially in this day of 
modern electronic warfare between total 
economies. It is the technically trained vet- 
eran who will count in any world war III, 
not the partially trained—certainly not the 
raw recruit. 

Warfare has now become so technical in 
its scope that the serviceman must also be 
at least a little of the scientist and the 
technician together. Even in the lowest 
ranks nowadays. This means training, 
training, and still more training for skills 
and proficiency. A small force of experts 
can do incomparably more damage to the 
enemy with modern weapons of war than 
10 times the same number of men relying 
largely on mere numbers no further back 
than the last World War. The present em- 
phasis is on technical know-how and 
experience. 

Therefore a tremendous turnover in the 

armed services, as at present, is working to 
our great disadvantage from the military 
standpoint. When we consider that it is 
largely because of “penny wise and pound 
foolish” rates of pay which is the real area 
of blame, then it is time we asked ourselves 
some serious questions. Isn't it better to 
pay our skilled personnel enough ‘to attract 
them to stay in the service, thereby save 
new and additional training costs involved 
in grooming replacements? 
- Wouldn't it be better for us to have fewer 
men, if necessary, if it meant having a 
nucleus of highly trained technicians with 
many years of experience—and therefore the 
greatest amount of standby know-how— 
available for ready action in time of emer- 
gency? 

Wouldn't it be better for us along this 
same line of thinking, to concentrate only 
on the highest type of volunteer career 
men” for our armed services? Men who 
from the outset wanted to stay in for 10, 20, 
or even 30 years—providing it was a career 
which was financially solvent and progres- 
sive? 

And wouldn't we be more advanced if we 
got rid of those who don’t want to stay in 
any longer than necessary—and concen- 
trated their wasted pay on men who proudly 
serve their Nation with real zeal and deyo- 
tion to the service? 

I think this needs to be done without 
delay. We must keep our best trained 
men—not lose them to higher paying civilian 
jobs which call for doing the same kind of 
work. We must separate the wheat from 
the chaff—and keep only the best wheat 
among our service personnel. This kind of 
good wheat may be expected to cost more 
than the kind of unrefined wheat which 
has wheat and chaff mixed together. But 
it is worth it to us and to our national secu- 
rity in the future. So let’s get on with the 
job. On land—in the air—and on the sen. 

Anything less than an effective arrange- 
ment here will stamp us as penny wise and 
pound foolish in the end. Can we afford this 
kind of false economy today? 
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Sonic Boom 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an interesting article on the 
sonic boom, the new sound of air power, 
written by the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. GOLDWATER], which appeared 
in the May 29 issue of Planes, published 
by the Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

As my colleagues know, the Senator 
from Arizona is the only qualified jet 
pilot in the Senate, and we are proud of 
him. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sonic Boom 
(By Hon. Barny M. GOLDWATER, of Arizona) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Senator Barry M. GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, is a colonel in the United 
States Air Force Reserve, and the only Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate who is a 
qualified jet pilot. He has flown most of 
the supersonic fighters in the Air Force in- 
ventory. Senator GOLDWATER joined the Air 
Force in 1941 and during World War II 
served in the Far East with the Air Trans- 
port Command, He attended Staunton Mil- 
itary Academy and the University of Ari- 
zona. Senator Gotpwarxn was elected to the 
city council of Phoenix in 1949 and reelected 
in 1951. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in November 1952. He is a member 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars. Senator GOLDWATER is chair-. 


man of the board of Goldwaters, of Phoenix.) 

A new sound of air power progress will 
become more apparent as America opens 
its doors to the summer season, and more 
supersonic aircraft are delivered to the mili- 
tary services. This sound is the sonic boom 
manmade thunder. It is one of the most 
widely misunderstood phenomena of high- 
speed flight, and has been blamed for dam- 
age that couldn't have been inflicted by an 
atomic bomb. 
- The United States Air Force recently re- 
ported some initial findings of a study of 
sonic booms to find out how they are caused, 
the damage they can do and, even more im- 
portant, the damage they cannot do. The 
study was made by scientists and structural 
engineers of the Wright Air Development 
Center, largely based on investigations of 
claims from citizens who thought, correctly 
in a few cases and incorrectly in most cases, 
that their homes had been damaged by the 
sonic boom. wo 

The researchers found out many things, 
but it should be a matter of relief to the 
citizenry that the study proved the sonic 
boom, from usual operating altitudes: 

Cannot crack foundation walls or pave- 
ment. 

Cannot crack plaster walls installed Ac- 
cording to most building codes, 

Cannot cause roofs to buckle or crack. 

Cannot do any structural damage, but un- 
ar some circumstances can damage glass 
pahes and improperly installed doors. 
-= There is nothing mysterious about the 
sonic boom. In fact, muleskinners in my 
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State of Arizona once created booms of & 
minor variety when they crackled their whips 
over the teams. The tip of the whip actually 
exceeds the speed of sound and causes the 
characteristic sharp crack. 

Basically, sound is wave lengths of various 
pressures hitting the ear, and they result 
from any surge of energy. The strong arm of 
the muleskinner provides the energy that 
creates the crack of the whip. The wave 
lengths can be compared to the ripples cre- 
ated by a rock tossed into a still pond. Ordi- 
nary conversation is a series of pressure 
wavelets pulsating against the ear like ripples 
of water slapping the shore of the pond. 

An explosion is no more than a very strong 
pressure wave created by a sudden release 
of energy. These strong waves of pressure 
are known as shock waves because of their 
intensity. 

The sonic boom can also be explained) by 
this established law of sound. Shock waves 
are not visible except under laboratory con- 
ditions where highly specialized photo- 
graphic equipment can catch their distinc- 
tive shape. If the shock wave created by a 
supersonic aircraft in flight were visible, 
it would resemble a shallow dish as it at- 
taches to the airplane at the exact speed 
of sound. The speed of sound varies ac- 
cording to altitude and temperature. At 
sea level, it is 760 miles per hour, and at 
40,000 feet the speed of sound is 660 miles 
per hour. 

When the plane exceeds the speed of 
sound, the waves are swept back from the 
nose at sharp angles until they form the 
cone shape of a funnel. Here is the making 
of a sonic boom, 


The shock wave travels through space, but, 
unlike the ripples of water that it basically 
resembles, there are only one or two ripples. 
This wave, which has been formed by the 
tremendous energy of the aircraft flying st 
supersonic speed, reaches the ground at 
the speed of sound. However, the shock 
wave is obstructed by anything it comes 
against—trees, buildings, automobiles—any- 
thing it touches, The power it possesses 18 
constantly dissipated at it passes through 
the air, It is robbed of its energy by the 
friction it creates in its passage through the 
air and on the ground, Guided missiles 
create a sonic boom as they move through 
the air, as do aircraft capable of supersonic 
flight during climb. But this sonic boom 
never reaches anyone's ears since It dissolves 
in its upward flight. 

However, when the increase {n pressure 
occurs at the eardrum, we have a sound. 
Anyone in the path of the cone's high pres- 
sure alr will hear the sound as the cone 


` passed over him. The aircraft dragging the 


cone along is travelling at a very high rate 
of speed, and, since the high pressure is 
concentrated in a very small volume, this 
sound is a sharp crack which sounds much 
like a thunderclap, 

This, essentially, is all there is to the 
cause of the sonic boom. It is man-made 
thunder with the aircraft playing the role 
of an electrical discharge or lightning. 

A loud thunderclap can generate a pres- 
sure of about a half-pound per square foot/ 
and a loud sound from a boiler factory will 
produce a pressure of about one pound per 
square foot. The noise of a sudden thun- 
derclap will startle or frighten people while 
the boiler room noise, which is continuous, 
will do neither, simply because it is expected. 
Reducing the analogy even further, a person 
shouting “boo” behind a man will startle 
him more than a “boo” shouted by some- 
one he sees before him. It's only fair to 
note, however, that the degree of surprise 
depends on who is doing the booing, 

The Wright Air Development Center engl- 
neers and scientists made a thorough in- 
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vestigation of representative cases of the 
damages alleged to have been caused by the 
boom. They had a substantial background 
of experience in shock waves caused by ex- 
Plositons to draw upon in arriving at their 
conclusions, 

First, the engineers and scientists observ- 
ing the effect of shock waves generated by 
atomic explosions never detected structural 
damage to the flimsiest structures at pres- 
Sures less than 70 pounds per square foot. 
In tests where aircraft have dived from 35,000 
feet, exceeded the speed of sound, and then 
Pulled out at 25,000 feet, the pressure of 
the wave created has been no greater than 5 
Pounds per square foot. Even when the air- 
craft descended to 10,000 feet before pull- 
Out, the pressure did not reach 10 pounds per 
square foot. Supersonic operations are rare- 
ly performed at altitudes less than 20,000 
feet since the pilot requires this altiture as 
a safety factor for recovery from the dive, 
The Air Force even carried its recording in- 
Struments to a mountain top to obtain a 
pressure reading. They registered an aircraft 
flying at supersonic speed 280 feet away and 
the maximum reading was 33 pounds per 
Square foot, The jet pilots I know are much 
too wise to attempt supersonic flight at an 
Altitude of 280 feet except for the most 
urgent operational reasons, 

Air Force regulations also state that sonic 
&nd supersonic speeds during straight and 
level filght will be commenced and termi- 
nated at altitudes above 30,000 feet over land 
areas, and above 10,000 feet over water areas, 
Sonic booms are not intentionally performed 
during tactical missions, and when training 
Programs require speeds that could produce 
a sonic boom, the flight must be conducted 
Over specially designated areas under close 
Supervision. These regulations governing 
training missions are also applied by the air- 
craft industry in conducting test flights of 
new aircraft. 

By simple arithmetic, the pressure pro- 
duced by the usual sonic boom is less than 
one-twentieth the pressure required to cause 
Structural damage to a flimsy structure. The 
behavior of homes and industrial buildings 
of brick, block, and frame construction tested 
by nuclear explosions reveals that it takes 
Pressure on the order of 150 to 300 pounds 
Per square foot to cause damage ranging 
from plaster cracks to wall and roof cracks. 

The WADC engineers made a calculation 
study of a wood stud wall with a plaster in- 
side surface. The walls were between 8 
and 10 feet in height and constructed from 
2 by 4 studs. Suppose we overlook the 
Strength contributed by the sheathing, sid- 
ing, and plaster and assume that the stud 
takes all the load. On a single stud the load 
is about 67 pounds. The maximum tension 
in the stud at the middle is 200 pounds per 
square inch of stud. 

Most building codes require that the stud 
be fastened to the plate by three 12-penny 
nails, These nails provide the shear resist- 
ance. The shear strength of the nails is 
about 300 pounds and the tensile strength of 
the wood is at least 1,000 pounds per square 


inch. Building authorities say that in order 


to prevent plaster cracks, the deflection at 
the middle of the beam should not exceed 
1/360th of the span length. 

As long as a 10-foot stud does not bend 
More than one-third of an inch at the middle 
Irom its normal position, the wall plaster will 
not crack. By calculation, the deflection of 
our wall stud under the heaviest load im- 
posed by a sonic boom would be only 30 per- 
cent of the defiection required to crack the 
Plaster. 

Calculations of this kind can be extended 
to various elements of the house—roofs, side 
Walls, and porches, The sonic boom falls far 
short of causing sufficient load to crack plas- 
ter, floors, roofs, and walls. The force ex- 
erted by the boom is like a giant giving the 
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whole house a yery light and very quick 
touch. 

So far the structure has been discussed as 
if it had no openings, Now let's take a look 
at the windows and doors. The sash and 
frame of a window, of course, are more than 
strong enough to withstand the relatively 
minute force of the boom. 

The window glass is another matter. Glass, 
in one sense, is a strong material, but it is 
brittle compared to other building materials 
when used in thin sheets. The methods by 
which it is manufactured are apt to produce 
internal lockup stresses. In addition, the 
glass may be bent ever so slightly when it 
is installed. Thus a light, sharp blow can 
shatter a glass pane. 

I do not want to imply that a sonic boom 
will always break windows. Ordinary win- 
dow glass, properly installed, will break at 
pressures of 18 to 70 pounds per square foot, 
a much greater force than the boom pro- 
duces. In fact, the Air Force, in a recent 
demonstration, directed some booms at a 
large plate of glass held in a frame. Five 
successive sonic booms failed to shatter the 
glass and only when the glass was loosened 
in its frame did the boom cause it to shatter. 

Doors, with the exception of their glass 
area, are strong enough to resist boom 
forces. The weak points are the lock and 
hinges. If a lock is loose fitting, the impact 
of the boom may be sufficient to jar the 
opening and cause the door to slam against 
the wall. Under this condition or if the 
door is slightly ajar, the hinges might pull 
loose or Cause a split in the door jamb. 

Bricks, plaster, and mortar do not have 
any measurable ability to creep or move 
along its surface. When laid up into walls 
or ceilings, they also get locked up stresses 
which are caused by curing of the mortar 
or plaster, shrinkage due to the drying out 
of mortar or plaster and the effect of expan- 
sion and contraction between hot summer 
and cold winter temperatures. 

These materials have very little give 
or resilience, They stand these force com- 
binations indefinitely or fail after 1 or 2 
seasonal cycles. If the boom forces were 
appropriate, brick, block, or plaster stressed 
near the point of failure by a combination 
of locked up or seasonal forces might be 
overloaded; but since the boom force on 
a structural elerhent is far less than a good 
stiff windstorm or, in most cases. less than 
that of a healthy boy Jumping on the floor, 
it is difficult to see how a wall could remain 
poised just at the point of failure for any 
length of time without being tipped in or 
broken by other more frequent forces. 

Ground vibrations are another matter 
Subject to misunderstanding for very good 
reasons. For example, it was reported to 
the Air Force that structures were shaken 
violently and the ground was jumping up 
and down an inch or two when large air- 
craft flew overhead. Even the scientists sent 
to investigate the matter admitted to this 
feeling. Yet, measuring devices with the 
most sensitive instruments available indi- 
cated no movement, but slamming a screen 
door drove the measuring device completely 
off the scale, 

The scientists found that we get false per- 
ceptions of movement because the sense 
organs in the skin only require pressures 
measured in a millionth part per square 
inch to cause a sensation of movement. It 
is difficult for anyone to believe there is no 
vibration, but the most exacting scientific 
tests have proven there is none, 

The sonic boom will not cause ground vi- 
brations, that could damage basement walls, 
floors, or concrete walks and driveways. In- 
vestigations of nuclear explosions which 
produce many times the pressure of a sonic 
boom show that there is very little effect on 
the ground near the point of impact or on 
pavements, pipes, or foundation footings. 
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The question then arises as to why struc- 
tural damage is claimed after a sonic boom, 
Basically, this is because the homeowner, 
after hearing à sonic boom, is certain that 
the noise must have caused some damage, 
He makes a careful inspection of his home, 
probably the first time he has gone over 
the house looking for damage in several 
years, And, of course, he finds crack after 
crack, The immediate conclusion is that the 
boom caused the wall and ceiling cracks. 
The owner is convinced that the cracks did 
not exist before the boom occurred. This is 
a completely natural reaction. The cracks 
haxin't been detected before, simply because 
the householder had never looked carefully 
for them. 

A simple test will prove this point. Take 
a flashlight and go over your walls and ceil- 
ings. You will find numerous cracks that 
you didn’t know existed. It is also possible 
to check whether the cracks are recent or 
not. Where the plaster has parted, the 
edges of the rupture will be gray or weath- 
ered on an old crack and the plaster will be 
white on a recent crack. 

The Air Force has a dual responsibility on 
damage claims. It is the policy of the Air 
Force to make prompt payments for damage 
caused by its operations. At the same time, 
the Air Force has a tremendous obligation to 
the taxpayers to expend each dollar appro- 
priated in a proper manner, The great bulk 
of the claims received are from people who 
are honestly convinced that the damage was 
caused by Air Force operations. The Air 
Force completely respects the right of the 
citizen to claim this damage, and a thorough 
investigation is made. But the scientific 
knowledge acquired by their inves 
of what a sonic boom can do and cannot do 
must be considered in denying or approving 
the claim, This is evidence that cannot be 
ignored. 

There are, of course, cases where the claims 
are patently ridiculous. During a recent 
demonstration, several sonic booms were de- 
liberately made. One man's residence was 
located 13 miles from the airport where the 
boom was directed. The atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki did not 
cause damage to Japanese residences beyond 
an 8-mile radius. This fact, however, didn't 
stop the owner from claiming damage from 
a sonic boom at almost twice the damage 
limit of an A-bomb, 

Another man with two business establish- 
ments and a house located in a triangle 7, 
5 and 214 miles apart, with the closest corner 
of the 3 buildings located 4 miles from the 
airport, promptly put in a claim for dam- 
age on all 3 buildings. 

The Air Force, like all Government agen- 
cies in a democracy, is highly responsive to 
the demands of the public it serves. Protests 
to the commanders of air bases across the Na- 
tion and to the Pentagon are given prompt 
attention and remedial action is sought. In 
many cases, a simple fix is possible; in other 
cases, the Air Force cannot eliminate the 
cause of the protest without serious damage 
to operations. 

It is difficult to readily identify the air- 
craft causing a sonic boom. This is due 
to the high altitudes where most supersonic 
operations are conducted, and a sonic boom 
created at high altitude may be heard 20 
to 30 miles away from the path of the plane. 
Atmospheric conditions play a significant 
part in the propagation of these sound 
waves. 

Although Air Defense identification zones 
are in existence, aircraft operating within 
them, once identified as friendly, receive no 
further attention. These zones are estab- 
lished to identify aircraft entering the zone 
from an outside point. 

Absolute identification of the aircraft 
causing the sonic boom is further compli- 
cated by the fact that, except for certain 
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required position reports en route, a jet alr- 
craft may not be known to be in a designated 
area at a certain time. 

The Alr Force now has under consideration 
the development of an instrument that 
would automatically record the time, posi- 
tion and flight direction of a plane when it 
exceeds the speed of sound. Such an in- 
strument will be vital in fixing the respon- 
sibility for any damage a boom may cause. 

The noise created by turbojet engines is 
a thorny problem in the relations between 
the Air Force and the citizens of cities they 
defend. But the Air Force started an in- 
tensive program of public education on jet 
noise. 

Community leaders were invited to nearby 
airbases for tours; they talked to the com- 
manders and the pilots of the jet aircraft. 
Landing patterns were rearranged so that 
the least inhabited areas were in the flight 
path. The Air Force explained that a jet 
taking off at 2 o’clock in the morning was 
not prompted by the desire of a pilot to get 
his flying time. An unidentified plane had 
been reported, and the jet was ordered to 
make an interception. 

Once these points were explained, the 
complaints on jet noise dropped. In fact, 
jet noise complaints apparently reached 
thelr peak last year, and the Alr Force 
estimates that fewer complaints will be 
received this year despite a growing number 
of aircraft entering service equipped with 
high-thrust jets. The noise of the jet planes 
still exists and will continue to exist for 
many years, but the annoyance has been 
lessened through public understanding. 

Public appreciation of cause and effect, 
of necessities that far outweigh inconven- 
iences is an invaluable national asset, Cer- 
tainly we would not want to equip our Air 
Force with supersonic aircraft and then 
forbid the pilots to fly at these speeds. 
Pilots must know the performance capabili- 
ties of their aircraft if they are to be em- 
ployed some day against the enemy. 

The sonic boom is a new noise that we 
must accept as part of freedom’s price. 


The Advantages of Private Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons’ Freedom Pro- 
grams, Inc., annually sponsors a na- 
tional essay contest the purpose of 
which is to stimulate high-school stu- 
dents’ interest in Americanism and pri- 
vate enterprise. This program has 
much to commend it and I am sure 
many, Many young men and women 
throughout our Nation have developed 
a better understanding of the subject 
in the course of the preparation of their 
essays. 

This year, I am especially proud of 
the fact that Miss Sonia Gustavson, of 
Olivia, Minn., in the district I have the 
honor to represent, won the first na- 
tional prize of $1,000 cash with her es- 
say, The Advantages of Private Medi- 
cal Care. The award was presented to 
Miss Gustavson on her 18th birthday 
by my good friend Dr. J. A. Cosgriff. Sr., 
of Olivia, Minn., who was the attend- 
ing physician at her birth. Miss Gus- 
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tavson, who was valedictorian of her 
high-school class, plans to use the con- 
test money to finance her first year at 
the University of Minnesota as a stu- 
dent of premedicine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am including this splen- 
did essay in the hope that many may 
read it and find from this talented 
young lady’s reasoned arguments a bet- 
ter understanding of the functions and 
responsibilities of an unfettered medi- 
cal profession in the United States of 
America: 

THE ADVANTAGES OF PRIVATE MEDICAL CARE 


“May the love for my art actuate me at all 
times; may neither avarice, nor miserliness, 
nor thirst for glory, nor for a great reputa- 
tion engage my mind; for the enemies of 
Truth and Philanthropy could easily deceive 
me and make me forgetful of my lofty aim 
of doing good to Thy children.” 1 

The art of medicine is the great art. Its 
practicers are dedicated; its appreciators are 
fervent. Surely it is the wish of all think- 
ing, discerning men that members of the 
medical profession know an atmosphere 
which will enable them to maintain the high 
quality of health care that they are giving 
Americans at the present time. That at- 
mosphere is one which is free from Govern- 
ment control or intrusion. American medi- 
cal men possess this freedom now, and they 
must continue to possess It. 

A look at the advancements in the health 
standards of the American people will readily 
show us just what has been accomplished by 
doctors operating under this private practice 
system. 

Since the founding of our Nation, life ex- 
pectancy has increased 39 years. Contri- 
buting factors lie in all fields of medicine. 
Since 1900, the death rate has increased for 
eight diseases, while it has decreased for 21 
diseases. The increase is due to the fact 
that, since that year, the population of 
America has doubled. For every 1,000 babies 
born in 1957, some 130 live who would have 
died 50 years ago. The number of people 
over 65 has quadrupled, and these people ac- 
count for the marked rise in the death rates 
for cardiovascular diseases, cancer, and 
other diseases of old age. The decrease is 
due to the discovery and perfecting of anti- 
biotics, improved surgical methods, quicker 
diagnosis and reporting, and to the work 
done in the field of preventive medicine. 

Such splendid achievements could not 
arise from a profession with low standards 
of quality. The medical profession requires 
of its prospective members 10 years of ad- 
vanced education in any of the Nation's 82 
approved medical schools and under intern 
and residency programs. Postgraduate 
courses are offered by schools, societies, hos- 
pitals, and other health agencies. Standards 
are elevated in auxiliary fields of medicine 
such as laboratory technology and occupa- 
tional therapy. Financial aid can be se- 
cured by deserving medical students. A 
record number—7,686—entered medical 
schools in the 1955-56 academic year, What 
may appear to be, in some areas, a shortage 
of doctors, in actuality is maldistribution. 
This is being remedied by placement pro- 
grams which inform communities of doctors 
desiring locations and inform doctors of 
communities desiring medical care. 

One of the arguments for socialization of 
medicine frequently used by uninformed 
people is this: “If the Government takes 
control of medicine, we'll get free medical 
care.” Medical care, like every other neces- 
sity, costs money. There is no reason why 
anyone should hesitate to go into debt to 


1"Daily Prayer of a Physician” by Maimo- 
nides. 
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meet medical costs. There are three ways 
that a man can pay for medical care: 

(1) Cash. It is cheaper to pay for home 
or office calls than to pay taxes to the Gov- 
ernment on the chance that you might need - 
this kind of service. 

(2) Savings, securities, loans. Should | 
man find it necessary to delve into his sav- 
ings to pay a medical bill, he can do so. If 
this is not necessary, the savings will remain 
on hand to meet other types of expenses 
that may arise. If medical bills were met 
with Federal taxes which are, in this case, 
compulsory savings, a man could not use 
these funds for any purpose other than to 
meet medical expenses. 

(3) Commercial insurance. In exchange 
for premiums, you are paid for the costs of 
more serious illnesses and operations. The 
uncertainty of a large expenditure is re- 
placed by the certainty of a small one. The 
advantage of voluntary health insurance 
over compulsory health insurance is this: 
The individual reserves the right to select 
his own doctor and hospital. At the present 
time, over 60 percent of the estimated eligi- 
ble population carries some type of volun- 
tary hospital expense coverage, and approxi- 
mately 50 percent is protected against some 
of the insurable costs of surgery. The vol- 
untary health insurance movement has al- 
ready surpassed the goals originally charted 
by the pioneers in the field. It has been on 
a voluntary basis that all great progress in 
America has been achieved, and only on that 
basis can the Nation be assured of progress 
in this field. 

A look at the country of England will show 
us some of the dire results of the socializa- 
tion of medicine. Under the national health 
program, that country proposed to give the 
indigent, the poor, the average, and the 
wealthy the same quality and quantity of 
medical care, and maintain the quality and 
quantity that the wealthy were accustomed 
to under private practice. What happened? 
In London, wealthier districts have an aver- 
age of 1 doctor for 1,261 patients, and poorer 
districts have twice as many patients per 
doctor. The farming and mining communi- 
ties suffer even more from lack of medical 
services. In February of this year, the Brit- 
ish Medical Association advised 21,000 Eng- 
lish general practitioners seeking a pay raise 
to quit Britain's socialized system of medi- 
cine. The association recommended the 
adoption of a pay-as-you-go plan. 

From bitter experience, Britain has learned 
some of the inevitable results of government 
medicine. 

(1) Administrative costs of collecting the 
taxes and redistributing them as sicknesses 
occur make the entire program less than 
worthwhile. 

(2) The physician-patient relationship, 
always confidential, has been disturbed by 
this third party intruder, the government. 

(3) Physicians lose autonomy in diagnosis 
and treatment that they possess in private 
practice. 

(4) Political influences enter into the 
sphere of medicine, 

(5) Regimentation occurs in conditions. of 
employment for doctors: the number of 
hours they must work, their income, and 
their location. 

(6) Standardizing the treatment of pa- 
tients slows down research. 

Should anyone feel that the indigent and 
the chronically ill are being neglected under 
America’s present system of medicine, let us 
investigate these areas. The chronically ill 
are, of course, excluded from private medical 
plans because the risk is too great. How- 
ever, in this country there are private insti- 
tutions that give considerable amounts of 
aid to the aged, the sick, and the handi- 
capped. Doctors often treat these people at 
reduced costs. Indigent people are those 
who can neither afford medical care nor the 
other necessities of life. They are supported 
by welfare programs, and are the only people 
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who should receive Government aid. If the 
Government stepped in to furnish all of us 
With medical care, all private resources 
Would dry up and the taxpayer would have 
to shoulder the entire load. The Govern- 
ment already takes one-third of our income, 
80 why make it necessary for it to take more, 
when private medicine is less expensive and 
0 much more efficient. Let us not forget 
that it is the intrinsic mature of bureauc- 
ractes to get bigger and bigger, more and 
More wasteful, costlier and costlier and, at 
the same time, to get further and further 
Out of touch with the individual and his or 
her particular needs. 

In 1939, in a small country town, a woman 
Was stricken with simultaneous influenza 
and pneumonia. For several days her life 
hung by a thread, and during these days her 
family doctor was unfailing in his efforts to 
Strengthen that thread. It was a personal 
Matter with him; a battle in which he pitted 
himself against death itself. In the late 
hours of the night and the small hours of 
the morning, he was available to administer 
Stimulants when it seemed the thread could 

no longer. Asa last resort, this country 
doctor sent to a larger city for a new drug 
that had just appeared on the medical scene 
which, through his constant studying. he 
had just learned about. This forerunner of 
the “miracle” drugs—sulfanilamide—along 
with the doctor's dedicated care, saved the 
woman's life. Picture this same case under 
Socialized medicine. During the day, the 
doctor would have been too harrassed by 
Petty rules and regulations of diagnosis and 
treatment to give his undivided attention to 
the saving of this life. After hours, when 
Stimulants were needed immediately, the 
night doctor” would have had to have been 
Called. In all likelihood, there would have 
teen. no case-continulty nor any of the 
vitally important feeling for the patient on 
the part of the “night doctor” working his 
shift.” When the new drug was wanted, 
there would have been red tape to cut, and 
forms and requisitions to fill out. By the 
time the drug would have arrived, the thread 
Of life would have been completely and 
finally severed. 

When I see this woman now, 18 years after 
her illness, a gracious old lady bringing joy 
to all those around her, It seems to me that 
She is a living embodiment of the advantages 
of private medical care. 


New Dimensions in Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “New Dimensions in Farming,” 
delivered by Hon. True E. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, at a banquet 
Sponsored by Charles Pfizer and Co., Inc., 
honoring 20 winners of 4-H Club animal 
health scholarships, at Terre Haute, Ind., 
May 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New DIMENSIONS IN FARMING 


(Address by Hon. True D. Morse, Under Sec- 
Tetary of Agriculture and President, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation) 

We have gathered here to do honor to farm 
youth. Through diligence and demonstrat- 
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ed superior ability you young people are 
emerging as leaders of tomorrow's American 
agriculture. My hearty congratulations to 
all of you and to the 17 States from which 
you come. Best wishes for a most successful 
and satisfying life of service. 

This is another demonstration of how 
American business goes beyond strictly com- 
merical activities to lend inspiration and en- 

mt to agricultural leadership. 
Much of the amazing progress in agriculture 
has been through the teaming up of farming 
and businesses. Here is a 108-year-old com- 
pany, I am told, spending some $8 million 
on research, and claiming to be the largest 
producers of antibiotics—going beyond what 
might be considered its usual service through 
products, to help develop farm leaders, 

Farm and industry—are partners in prog- 

ress, 
This Is an expression of two major needs 
for tomorrow. One is for able agricultural 
scientists—many of whom will become agri- 
cultural extension workers—to serve the 
farms and homes of farm families. The 
other is for a more profitable animal agri- 
culture. 

Twenty of you college juniors prepared, 
extension teaching plans on animal health. 

“A technological revolution is occurring on 
American farms,” according to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. “This cre- 
ates a new dimension in farm policy.” There 
has been more farm progress in the past 50 
years than in all prior recorded history. Now 
we are in the atomic age. This terrific surge 
forward will continue. The Secretary says, 
“There is no sign that the current phase of 
the technological revolution in agriculture 
has run its course.” 

There is growing recognition in Congress 
that certain laws need to be changed, to al- 
low farmers to take full advantage of expand- 
ing opportunities. For example, the price 
support program for the basic commodities 
was originally designed to combat the effects 
of a general depression, and had consider- 
able fustification on that basis. 

The program was overhauled during the 
war for the purpose of expanding production, 
a need which it served in commendable 
fashion. 


Our present need is not that of combating 
a general depression, nor of stimulating pro- 
duction to meet the needs of war. Our need 
is for agricultural adjustments to accommo- 
date the tremendous technological revolu- 
tion through which agriculture is passing. 

There is a growing demand by farm lead- 
ers that we move in the direction of more 
freedom for farmers to produce. Farmers 
want to make full use of the new dimensions 
in farming. 

A new rural America is fast developing, 
bringing an integration with industry and 
urban life and with nonfarm people. It is 
a highly desirable change for our great in- 
dustrial Nation—but we need to be adjusting 
to this new dimension. For example, in 
Michigan, nonfarm people living outside of 
towns and cities now outnumber the farm 
people—and large numbers of farmers are 
members of labor unions. 

There is an “explosive dispersal of city peo- 
ple into suburban and rural areas,” according 
to many authorities. 

Our economists are pointing out that sub- 
urban communities—like clusters of leaves 
along the main stem and branches of high- 
Ways and roads—have grown in recent years 
at about 314 times the rate of the gain in 
national population. 

The levels of living of farm and city people 
are more nearty alike now than they were 
in previous years. The gap will continue to 
narrow. 

More and more rural residents will be 
going to urban schools, churches, shopping 
centers, and to recreation and entertainment 
facilities, 
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Our economists suggest that a new agri- 
cultural community is emerging which 
might be described as city life widely spaced. 

The rural community and farmers will 
become even more dependent on industry 
and urban centers. 

Just before World War II, only about 25 
percent of farm production supplies—fer- 
tilizers, seeds, feeds—came from urban- 
industry sources. Now, farmers get more 
than 60 percent of these supplies from cities 
and factories. With the march of technol- 
ogy, the percentage might reach 75 or more 
before 1975. f 

Many chores once done by farmers them- 
selves are now often performed by urban 
industries or individuals. Some of these 
services include contract hauling of live- 
stock and other farm products, pickup of 
eggs and milk, custom harvesting, weed con- 
trol, insect control—to name just a few, 
The upward trend in this direction is ex- 
pected to continue. ~ 

Farmers will be able to produce more 
and better quality products—and at lower 
costs per unit—making ever-growing use of 
this new dimension in farming. 

Farm programs must be kept in step with 
the revolution taking place on farms and 
in rural communities. There is need for 
more able and more versatile agricultural- 
extension workers for the dynamic era to 
which you young people will be giving yo 
leadership. - 

Animal agriculture can help balance pro- 
duction and consumption. The need for 
such balance is agriculture's most urgent 
central problem, ‘Therefore plans such as 
those on which you young people have 
worked, to improve animal health, can 
make a major contribution to progress in 
farming. Never fail to take account of such 
facts as these: 

Livestock and livestock products account 
for over hald (54 percent) of farmers’ cash 
receipts from marketings. 

The products from over two-thirds (70 
percent) of our harvested crop acres are 
marketed in the form of animal products. 
Livestock condense about 7 pounds of dry 
matter, including grain, to about 1 pound 
of dry matter in the form of meat, milk, and 
eggs. 

People want more meat, milk, and eggs 
than they are getting. 

Markets for these products can be ex- 
panded. Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, noted 
economist of Harvard University, says, “Al- 
though America is the richest nation in 
the world, it is still on a hamburger stand- 
ard of living. Americans would gladly double 
their consumption of steaks if they were 
availabe at moderate price. But that would 
require doubling the cattle population.” 

We now have a population of over 170 mil- 
lion people—an increase of 29 percent since 
1940—and the increase is continuing at a 
rapid rate. 

In 1956 the average person had more red 
meat, 167 pounds, than since records began 
in 1899—and thus had opportunity for more 
vigor and better health. 

We can still go a long way in shifting con- 
sumption to the high-nutrition foods—to 
animal products in particular. It is a golden 
opportunity. 

Our success in dealing with surpluses de- 
pends upon the quality and desirability of 
the food with which stomachs are filled— 
also whether many hungry stomachs are 
filled reguiarly—and with good food. 

Animal agriculture can be expanded in 
dimensions that will increase farm profits. 
At the same time it will provide more vigor 
and better health for all our rapidly grow- 
ing population. That is the challenge. 

You represent 4-H Clubs. You selected 
winners represent America’s number one vol- 
untary educational program, of voluntary 
character, for rural young people. There 
were more than 2,164,000 members last year. 

These young people were enrolled in 90.500 
4-H Clubs and did their work under the 
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guidance of approximately 500,000 volunteer 
leaders, a tremendous army of devoted people 
helping to carry the advances in agricul- 
tural science to the homes and the farms of 
the Nation. 

Each of these volunteer leaders is further 
supported by the county extension workers 
who serve in every agricultural county of the 
United States. These extension workers are 
fortified by the great wealth of information 
gained through scientific research. 

You, in your work and studies, represent 
the basis of all major progress—research and 
education. 

There are certain basic or enduring values 
that do not change. We tend to forget them 
under the pressures and rush of this atomic 
age. Yet they are basic to our Christian 
and American way of life. 

They have given us our great America. 
‘They have led us into the spiritual, cultural 
and economic growth that has given us the 
abundant life which we enjoy. 

I am referring to the ideals we live by“ 
the faith by which men and women of char- 
acter live. They were present in the minds 
and hearts of our forefathers, they exist in 
our form of government, and we must be 
ever vigilant to protect and hold fast to them, 

Our honored and cherished American sys- 
tem of free enterprise is founded on spiritual 
values—not material values. We have a rich 
heritage in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. These instruments of our form of 
government were prepared in an atmosphere 
of spiritual guidance with thoughtfulness, 
sincerity, and a devotion to the importance 
of freedom of the individual. They help pro- 
vide the foundation for our ideas of under- 
standing, cooperativeness, tolerance, and hu- 
man dignity. Because of this, our land is a 
“land of the free“ with opportunities unlim- 
ited—a land that has given us the freedom 
and right to speak, to work, to assemble, and 
to worship after the manner which we be- 
lieve to be right. 

You young men and women will soon be 
starting on the career of your choice. You 
were free to decide on the college you en- 
tered, the curriculum you followed, and may- 
be even how hard you studied. You con- 
tinue to be free to decide what you will do, 
where you will work, where you will live, 
the organizations which you will join, and 
whether or not you will own property. You 
are assured the right to manage your own 
affairs, to enjoy the freedom and equality 
of opportunity, and to succeed or fail in your 
vocation depending upon your own initiative 
and ability. 

Our political ideals are the outgrowths of 
the conviction that all men are created equal. 

This conviction has been a major factor in 
our accomplishments of the past and present, 
It assures us of an ever new and expanding, 
limitless dimension for our abilities and for 
the future of agriculture and of all of 
America. 

Purthermore, we here in this country, as 
President Theodore Roosevelt said a half cen- 
tury ago, “hold in our hands the hope of the 
world, the fate of the coming years; and 
shame and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed, if 
we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men.” 


Domestic Parity Plan for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
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to call to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues my introduction of 
legislation to provide a domestic parity 
plan for wheat. 

We are all concerned with overproduc- 
tion of our agricultural commodities. 
We all want to find an adequate and 
profitable outlet for our overproduction 
above our domestic needs. We need this 
two-price plan in order to maintain do- 
mestic prices at the desired level and at 
the same time sell our surpluses on the 
foreign market. 

Under the two-price plan, which could 
apply to commodities other than wheat, 
each producer would be given an allot- 
ment covering his share of the domestic 
consumption of his product at full parity. 
The remainder could be sold on the world 
market or carried for future use. 

In introducing this bill it is my desire 
to fill a serious need for a farm program 
tailored to a specific commodity and 
which will at the same time fit into the 
overall agricultural picture. I am sure 
many of you are familiar with it. It 
appears evident that with the passage 
of time more serious consideration must 
be given to the relative merits of a new 
farm program. The domestic parity 
plan is a workable plan for the agricul- 
tural producers of our Nation to salvage 
and build anew a sound economy. 

The domestic parity plan for wheat is 
highly favored by many people of the 
Fifth District of Kansas. It is my sin- 
cere intention to work for the passage of 
this bill, 


Don Blanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Hawaii and his friends in 
every part of the world mourn today the 
unexpected passing of Don Blanding, 
poet laureate of Hawaii, who died on 
June 9 in Los Angeles. 

His love of adventure and his lust for 
life led him to many parts of the world. 
He fought under foreign flags in revolu- 
tionary wars; in World War I he was a 
pilot in France. He established his rep- 
utation in New York as an artist and in- 
terior decorator and poet, but his spirit- 
ual home, until the day of his untimely 
death, remained in the islands, 

No matter where he pursued his rest- 
less talents it was always to Hawaii and 
to the people of Hawaii, for whom he had 
an overwhelming affection, that he re- 
turned. 

Donald Benson Blanding was born 62 
years ago on his father’s ranch in King- 
fisher, Okla. The world beckoned and 
at the age of 17 Don left Oklahoma, never 
to return. Soon thereafter he was fight- 
ing in the small wars of revolt plaguing 
the Central American Republics at that 
time. When World War I-came he be- 
came a military pilot and flew with the 
American forces in France. Returning 
to the United States after the armistice, 
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he paused in New York. There he wit- 
nessed an event which was to alter his 
life and shape the course of his destiny. 

This was his attendance of a revival! of 
the stage production Bird of Paradise, 
whose locale was the exotic South Seas 
islands. That night, Blanding has told 
us, he heard the call of paradise, and he 
responded eagerly. 

Hawaii did not disappoint Don Bland- 
ing. Under its tropical skies Blanding's 
great artistic gifts and creative capacity 
were energized and inspired. His first 
volume of verses about Hawaii appeared. 
Then another and a third, Vagabond's 
House, which sold 150,000 editions and 
established Blanding as a major poet. 

His artistic versatility grew. As an 
artist, he illustrated his own published 
works. He staged Hawaiian pageants, 
designed the colorful Polynesian cos- 
tumes and stage sets. 

In 1928 Blanding originated Hawaii's 
famed Lei Day, which is celebrated an- 
nually on May 1 and has become an in- 
ternationally noted event. One of Ha- 
waii’s most delightful festivals and the 
only one of its kind in the world, it is 
dedicated to the lei as a symbol of Ha- 
wali's hospitality, aloha, and wealth of 
beauty. 

Travelers from all over the world came 
to witness its annual celebration. 

Because he knew Hawaii and her peo- 
ple so well, Don Blanding loved them 
both. 

A dozen volumes of his verse attest to 
this love and understanding which he 
tried to communicate to the world. But, 
he rhymed, it was not enough to read his 
poems in order to become one with the 
gentle peoples of Polynesia, In Vaga- 
bond's House, Blanding warned, you will 
never know Hawaii: 


Til you've seen the lunar rainbow's phantom 
arch across the blue 
And having watched the Southern Cross 
dip in the sea: 
‘Til the singing boys have stabbed your heart 
with music through and through 
"Til you've raced the silver surf at Waikiki. 


Don Blanding was in every sense of 
that meaningful Hawaiian word a true 
kamaaina, son of Hawaii. 

He left to the people of Hawaii, and to 
all of us, a legacy of the love of laughter 
and beauty, of wisdom and wit. With 
him go the appreciation, the love and the 
deep aloha of all that knew him. 


Status-of-Forces Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story en- 
titled “Foreign Courts Tend to Leniency 
for GI's” from the respected newspaper, 
the Christian Science Monitor. This 
story, which appeared in the Monitor 
of June 8, 1957, should be of interest to 
the Congress particularly at this time 
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when the Girard case in Japan has 
Caused another rash of attacks on the 
Status-of-forces treaties between the 
United States and several other nations 
throughout the world where our Armed 
Forces are stationed. 

Forero Counts TEND TO LENIENCY FOR GI's 

(By Volney D. Hurd) 

Pakts. A few Congressmen are waving 
the flag about the injustices done to Ameri- 
Can soldiers tried by foreign courts. The fact 
is, they. invariably get much easier treatment 
than our military courts would give them.” 

An American Army headquarters press offi- 
Cer was speaking on the Girard case in Japan, 
which had suddenly opened up this subject 
after it had rested dormant for well over a 
year, 

The press officer continued, The result is 
that this arrangement is injuring our dis- 
ciplinary setup. These boys are spoiled by 
the foreigners by getting terms much shorter 
than we would give them. So they gain no 
benefit from the experience in the discipli- 
nary punishment which they obviously need. 

“This, in turn, puts us in the ridiculous 
Position of agreeing in one way with the pro- 
testing Congressmen, who, in fact, threaten 
Our whole overseas military by try- 
ing to upset the delicate situation covered 
by our status-of-forces treaties.” 

SUPPOSE IN WERE UNITED STATES 


Leaning back in his chair and looking 
thoughtfully out the window, the officer con- 
tinued, “Can you imagine how tough the 
American public yould be about crimes com- 
mitted by foreign soldiers on our soil, par- 
ticularly if they were stationed there by the 
thousands? Can you imagine other coun- 
tries trying to negotiate a treaty with us 
8 would make this arrangement accept - 
able? 

“Well, we have had to do that with every- 
One of the many countries where our men 
are stationed. Months of delicate negotia- 
tions were involved, Painful exploration 
through the jungles of sensitive national 
Teelings had to be carried out. 

- “The end result is a remarkably fine set 
of treaties which are clearly in our favor. 
More important, they are carried out by 
these friendly foreign nations in a spirit of 
generosity far beyond the limitations of the 
letter of the treaties, These nations are more 
understanding and lenient with our men 
than we would be with them under the same 
juridical circumstances." 

FILES CULLED 

. Flipping through his files, the officer pro- 
duced copies of foreign court sentences im- 
Posed on American soldiers here; and after 
Some figuring, he said: “The average senten- 
ces by foreign civil courts are 1,7 months. 
Had the soldiers been tried before our mili- 
tary courts, they would have received sen- 
tences averaging 8.5 months.” 

The officer said that this difference in 
Sentences explained why American soldiers 
abroad rarely protest being tried before a 
foreign court, but rather favor this pro- 
cedure, 

“Then our Congressmen talk about our 
troops tried in foreign courts as being sub- 
ject to ‘cruel and unusual punishment.’ 
Unusual, yes, because unusually lenient,” 
Said the officer. 

The French courts bear out, in dealing 
with American military men, the commen- 
tary on French sentencing made by the 
former French Minister of Justice, Guerin 
de Beaumont, He said, “If I had committed 
a crime, I would prefer to be tried in Brit- 
aln—and then be sentenced in France!“ 

French sentences given American soldiers 
are so light that they disturb not only the 
Officers of the United States forces here, but 
American residents, embarrassing them no 
end, 
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There was, for instance, the case of an 
Air’ Force private who stabbed and killed 
a Frenchman while they argued over a girl 
in a bistro at Fontainebleau. He was not 
only let off with a 6-month sentence, he also 
was allowed to marry the girl while still 
a prisoner. 

Then there was the case of an American 
Army corporal who took a light truck with 
out permission from an Army station near 
Paris, drove it wildly through the Bois 
de Boulogne at night, swung down the 
middle of the road, crushing a small French 
car, killing four occupants, and then Jumped 
out and ran away from the scene. 

There appeared to be no extenuating cir- 
cumstances, yet this American received only 
6 months in prison. He, too, was allowed to 
marry a French girl while a prisoner. 

While there has been plenty of anti-Amer- 
icanism in France, the judges, as intelligent 
informed men, are conscious of why the 
troops are here. They are definitely influ- 
enced by the idea that these men are sta- 
tioned here to fight for France, if necessary, 
so why be too hard on them? 


SEVEN POINTS GUARANTEED 


Under the basic minimum requirements 
for all the status-of-forces treaties now in ef- 
fect with foreign countries, a soldier is auto- 
matically entitled to: 

1. A prompt and speedy trial. 

2. To be informed, in advance of the trial, 
of specific charges made against him. 7 

3. To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him. 

4. To have compulsory processes for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor if they are 
within the jurisdiction of the receiving (for- 
eign) state. 

5. To have legal representation of his own 
choice for his defense or to have free or 
assisted legal representation under the con- 
dition prevailing for the time being in the 
receiving state. 

6. If he considers it necessary, to have the 
services of a competent interpreter. 

7. To communicate with a representative 
of the government of the sending state and 
the United States and, when the rules of the 
court permit, to have such a representative 
present at his trial. 


Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
support for Alaska-Hawaii statehood 
grows daily among the people of the 
United States and in the Congress of the 
United States. 

While many people have objections in 
which they are convinced, others have 
been misinformed. I include for the in- 
formation of Members of the Congress 
editorials of several newspapers which 
shed light on the subject: 

[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal of. 
April 19, 1957] 
Tisto REASONING 

It is inconceivable that the great majority 
of Hawaiians are or are likely to become 
Communists, And it is bewildering that the 
great United States of America should fear 
to admit Hawall to the Union on the ground 
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of Communist Influence allegedly wielded 
by Harry Bridges. This ts giving Bridges, 
whose union was kicked out of the CIO 
some years ago, too much power and in- 
fluence in the policy of the Nation and the 
Congress. 

Statehood for Hawaii will not automati- 
cally change the Territory's internal situa- 
tion with regard to the Communist question, 
but it will automatically bring the Ha- 
walians closer to these United States, Re- 
fusal to admit Hawaii because of Harry 
Bridges only magnifies his importance and 
can even help to give him a real or a seem- 
ing influence beyond his real power. 


This reasoning smacks of timidity which 
is unworthy of us, and can cast a reflection 
on the policies this country has followed 
in Hawall since the islands became United 
States Territory. Most certainly, we can 
hold the loyalty of Hawaiians should Hawali 
become the 49th State. Here, as in other 
situations, the thing we must really fear 
is fear itself. i 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of April 
4, 1957 


COMMUNISM AND HAWAII 


There are Communists in New York, per- 
haps more than in the other 47 States com- 
bined. Should New York therefore be 
deprived of statehood? 

This is an idle question: New York's 
statehood cannot be legally taken away, 
even by constitutional amendment. But a 
similar question about Hawall is not idle. 
Hawali is not yet a State, and the presence 
of Communists there may again this year 
become a pretext for denying statehood to 
Hawaii's 500,000 Americans, 

If Hawali were actually controlled by 
Communists, or in danger of being, hesita- 
tion to grant statehood would make sense, 
But there is no indication of that. Hawaii 
has relatively few Communists, The Inter- 
national Longshoremen's Union of Harry 
Bridges is strong there, but it is also strong 
in our own Pacific Coast States. It doesn't 
run Hawali any more than it runs California, 
Oregon, or Washington. 

During the Korean war, when Commu- 
nists the world over were dedicated to op- 
posing the United States and the United 
Nations, the Communist-dominated Bridges 
union was totally ineffective. Since then, 
Communist strength in the Hawallan 
Islands has sharply declined. Communist 
propaganda hasn't got to first base in 
Hawaii. 

Hawail deserves statehood. President 
Eisenhower is strongly in favor of it. In- 
terior Secretary Seaton says Hawaii's ad- 
mission to the union would be “simple 
justice,” and other Interior officiala have 
come out strongly for it. If the issue of 
communism in Hawaii were more than a 
bogey-man, these officials would not give 
unqualified support to statehood. 

One of the real motives behind the Oppo- 
sition is the fact that Hawaii is a racial 
melting pot, where many peoples live to- 
jgether in harmony. Racial discrimination 
is not totally absent, but it expresses itself 
mostly in social snobbery and minor eco- 
nomic exclusions, If Hawall elected Senators 
and Representatives to Congress, their votes 
on civil rights issues would not please 
southern congressional leaders. The issue 
of communism is just a blind. 

The admission of Hawaii would, in fact, 
further weaken the Communist propaganda 
campaign against America as a “colonial 
power.” Communism, both abroad and in 
Hawalli itself, has more to gain than to lose 
from another refusal to grant statehood. 
The opponents of statehood are actually 
refusing to strike a blow against 
communism, i 
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[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 
of May 5, 1957] 


One Star Cominc Ur? 


If the 49th State gets into the Union this 
year, it will be Alaska. Our vast, untapped 
northern Territory, long ridden by bureau- 
cratic domination, has a better chance of 
being admitted as a sovereign State than 
Hawaii, her sister Territory. 

Alaska and Hawaii both have valid claims 
to citizenship. 

The residents of those Territories are tax- 
paying Americans who long since have earned 
the privileges of other Americans. Alaska 
has been a Territory since 1867, Hawaii since 
1898. No 1 of the 48 States waited nearly so 
long as Alaska to be accepted into the family. 
Only New Mexico remained & Territory 
longer than has Hawaii, 

Alaska and Hawaii are adult entities in our 
Republic. They carry the responsibilities of 
States, but are denied the privileges. They 
are dependencies in no more sense of the 
word than the recognized States. We reject 
colonialism for others, but impose it, in es- 
sence, on some of our own people. 

It is time we come of age’ with respect to 
our fellow Americans in Hawaii and Alaska. 

If the friends of Alaskan statehood, in and 
out of Congress, will turn on the steam now 
they can pass the bill. And passing it is a 
matter of national honor and fairness, 


From the Westerly (R. I.) Sun of 
May 2, 1957] 


Timm REASONING ELEVATES FIRED Boss 


It is inconceivable that the great majority 
of Hawaiians are or are likely to become 
Communists. And it is bewildering that the 
great United States of America should fear 
to admit Hawaii to the Union on the ground 
of Communist infiuence allegedly wielded 
by Harry Bridges. This is giving Bridges, 
whose union was kicked out of the CIO some 
years ago, too much power and influence in 
the policy of the Nation and the Congress. 

Statehood for Hawaii will not automati- 
cally change the Territory's internal situa- 
tion with regard to the Communist ques- 
tion, but it will automatically bring the 
Hawallans closer to these United States. 
Refusal to admit Hawaii because of Harry 
Bridges only magnifies his importance and 
can even help to give him a real or a seem- 
ing influence beyond his real power. 

This reasoning smacks of timidity which 
is unworthy of us, and can cast a refiection 
on the policies this country has followed in 
Hawail since the islands became United 
States Territory. Most certainly, we can 
hold the loyalty of Hawaiians should Hawaii 
become the 49th State. Here, as in other 
situations, the thing we must really fear is 
fear itself. 
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Status- of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the text 
of a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the members of the Long Island General 
Assembly, Fourth Degree—Patriotic— 
Knights of Columbus, Kings County, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at their meeting on May 
25, 1957: 

Whereas on July 15, 1953, the Senate con- 
sented to the request of the President for 
approval of the Status of Forces Agreement 
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of the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which confers upon the courts 
of foreign nations the power to exercise crim- 
inal jurisdiction over American Armed Forces 
personnel stationed within their boundaries; 
and i 

Whereas article 1, section 1, of our Federal 
Constitution states that “all legislative pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Represent- 
attves“; 

Whereas provisions of the NATO status-of- 
forces and other similar agreements reflect 
a callous disregard of the rights of American 
Armed Forces personne! and is in violation of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice for the 
government of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, which was enacted by the 
Congress under article 1, section 8, clause 14 
of the Constitution; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
present Congress, House Joint Resolutions 
11, 16, 39, 61, 134, 149, 177, 211, Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
15, and House Concurrent Resolution 36, 
which propose to nullify that part of the 
NATO and similar status-of-forces agree- 
ments which deprive American citizens of 
the protection of the United States Consti- 
tution while serving in the Armed Forces 
overseas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Long Island General 
Assembly, Fourth Degree Patriotic Knights 
of Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., reaffirm their 
support of legislation which would restore 
the protection of our Federal Constitution 
to the fundamental rights of United States 
citizens serving abroad as members of our 
Armed Forces, who, when being accused of 
crime. are now denied the right to be tried 
for their alleged offenses before tribunals 
established by the laws of the United States; 
and therefore, again petition the Congress to 


against our Armed Forces 
has been caused by treaty and international 
agreements. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F, MORGAN, 
= Faithful Navigator. 


What’s With the Marines? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the American Weekly of June 9, 1957: 

War's WITH THE MARINES? 


(By Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant 
of the U. S. Marine Corps) 

In the last year you've heard a lot about 
the United States Marine Corps. A lot that 
wasn't good. You've been reading about Par- 
ris Island and you've seen stories about Ma- 
rine drill instructors. Some of what you read 
you didn't like. The stories weren't pretty. 
No American liked them. I didn't like them. 

The difference was that I was in a position 
to do something about the story behind those 
stories—and I did. 

As I begin this report to you, I remember 
the brutal truth of General Sherman's words 
before a group of young men back in 1880, 
“There is many a boy here today who looks on 
war as all glory, but boys,“ General Sherman 
said, “it is all hell, You cán bear this warn- 
ing voice to generations yet to come. I look 
upon war with horror,” 
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You and I—all of us—make up a generation 
yet to come. We know how horrible war 
is. We know—and this is part of this gen- 
eration's knowledge—a ghastly new alphabet, 
It begins with the “A” bomb, runs through 
the C bomb (for cobalt) and continues on 
through H.“ 

I say we know how horrible war is. That’s 
an exaggeration. Some of us know, perhaps 
most of us. But not all of us. Some still 
think of war as glory! —as a spectacular 
movie with bullet-proof heroes. Some still 


- think of military training as a kind of lark, 


a fun-filled hyphen between two periods of 
civilian life. It isn't. 

If Sherman was right, if “war is hell," you 
don't train for it with soft-drink machines, 
color television, and mom's apple pies. We 
know that a boot camp is a rugged place 
where recruits learn some rugged subjects. 
It's not a fresh-air outing, not a recrea- 
tional holiday. 

The camp at Parris Island or its sister Re- 
cruit Training Command at San Diego, Calif., 
is not a huge amusement room where jolly 
games are played. We know that the boy 
sweating through 12 hard weeks in boot 
camp isn't there to learn an industrial skill, 
see the world, or mark time before going on 
to college. 

He's there to learn the trade of war. And 
learn it for keeps. He's there to take out 
a lfe-insurance policy for himself and his 
nation. He's there to learn instant obedi- . 
ence to commands—commands that might 
save his life or win a battle; probably both. 
He's in boot camp to learn how to fight as 
a member of a team and how to fight alone, 
as a self-reliant United States marine. 

In Parris Island the recruit learns how 
to get along without the comforts of home, 
the pleasantries of a 9-to-5 life. He learns 
how to defeat fatigue and to triumph over 
the enemy of civilized man—loneliness. And 
he’s there to learn about his country's vic- 
tories. 

In a Parris Island boot classroom he learns 
some proud history he won't forget. When 
he gets through he won't lack an answer to 
the question, “What am I fighting for?” 
Some Americans lacked that answer. Psy- 
chologists found that out among the boys 
who surrendered in Korea. 

I mention all this to you because I want 
you to know that your Marine Corps is every 
bit as realistic today about its job of train- 
ing men as it has been throughout its 182 
years of service. We know that any weaken- 
ing of our rigid standards of discipline and 
training would cost America dearly in any 
new conflict. Surely we haven't forgotten 
the price our country paid on December 7. 
1941, for not being ready. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

I want to make one thing unmistakably 
clear: There has been no hedging of Marine 
standards, no lowering of Marine goals, no 
softening of Marine training in the past year. 
That would have been an easy out. It would 
have erased the headlines, cut down the 
criticisms and complaints. 

It would also have been disgraceful. It 
would have been an unforgivable violation ` 
of the Marine motto: “Semper Fidelis." To 
have weakened the training would 
have been a breach of faith with the Amer- 
ican people. You have counted on us be- 
fore—you may again—and I can assure you 
of one thing: Your Marine Corps today is 
ready to fight now, as ever, “in every clime 
and place where we could take a gun.” 

If you were to pay a visit to Parris Island, 
S. C., in the company of one of the old, 
battle-scarred marines with a good memory 
for “way back when,” he would tell you that 
Marine training today is pretty much the way 
it has always been. 

By that he'd mean that the fundamentals 
of our battle-tested recruit training program 
are unchanged. The schedule, as he would 
note, is 3 months long without leave or lib- 
erty. He would show you that the wooden 
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walls on the obstacle course are still 12 feet 
high, that the sand fieas bite just as hard 
as they did when the camp was established 
in 1915. 

You would learn, in the company of such 
an oldtimer, that today's bivouacs are just 
as long and as lonely as yesterday's; that 
the 7-mile march hasn't grown any shorter, 
and that recrults today, like the marines 
before them, have to sweat and struggle to 
Prove they're fit to be a marine. Yes, fit. 
Every recruit who goes into Parris Island 
and San Diego—and I'm proud to say that 
they are arriving in large numbers—is_ 
taught one thing the first day; “You weren't 
forced to be a marine; you have no inherited 
Tight to be a marine; you must prove that 
you are fit to be a marine,” 

While an oldtimer would be relieved to 
note, in a return visit to Parris Island, that 
there had been no changes in the funda- 
Mentals of recruit training, he would, nev- 
ertheless, be aware of a number of improve- 
ments. 

Now I come to the point in this report to 
you where I should delineate the story be- 
hind the stories you’ve read, an examination 
of the conditions that made those stories 
happen. 

You have read about a dozen or so marine 
drill instructors who were charged with 
Various offenses, from manhandling recruits 
to making them eat candy until they were 
Sick, But perhaps you haven’t read about 
the more than 700 marine drill instructors 
at Parris Island who were never front page 
news.” They weren't news“ because they 
did their jobs in the best traditions of the 
Marine drill instructor. 

I remain convinced that the training of 
recruits must be conducted by the men from 
whose lips they will receive their orders in 
battle, the’ backbone of the corps—the non- 
Commissioned officer. At Parris Island and 
San Diego the enlisted drill instructor is 
today, as he was before, the keyman in 
the process of turning out marines. 

Today, however, he has more help. Be- 
fore our recent improvements the DI was 
Severely overworked. There were just two 
DI’s to every 75 recruits—and they tried to 
be everything to their boots“: father, friend, 
teacher, adviser, taskmaster, trainer. 

The public isn’t aware that, in addition to 
teaching young recruits how to march, the 
DI has other chores, homely ones, that keep 
him going from before dawn until after 
dark. He teaches his “boots” how to press 
their uniforms, make their beds, clean and 
assemble rifles, and even how to write letters 

me. 

Another element of the “story” behind the 
Parris Islund story was the fact that there 
Was inadequate officer supervision. The con- 
cept of letting the recruit train under non- 
Commissioned officers had gone beyond our 
tradition. It needed to be changed and it 
was. 

That is a part of the background, and here 
is a summary of the decisions I made to im- 
Prove recrult training. Most of what we 
have done in the past few months is designed 
with one objective in mind—to aid our drill 
instructors achieve the ultimate in their per- 
formance of duty. 

In Washington I appointed a major general 
as inspector general of recrult training. His 
Mission: To assist me in maintaining a close 
watch over every aspect of recruit training. 
Later I combined his duties with those of 
the regular inspector general. 

At Parris Island and at San Diego I took 
the extraordinary measure of establishing 
Separate recruit-training commands opera- 
tionally divorced from the bases at which 
they were located. This enabled the com- 
manding generals of the recruit-training 
Commands at Parris Island and San Diego 
to report directly to me. 

I assigned 140 additional officers to the 
training job at all levels—company, battalion, 
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and training command. These men are free 
from administrative duties and are able to 
devote their full time to supervising the 
training and activities of recruits. 

The objective of these measures was to in- 
sure scrupulous compliance with the recruit- 
training policies I issued. In strong words, 
I directed that illegal punishment, degrada- 
tion, and humiliation of recruits cease at 
once. 

Here is an excerpt from one such directive: 
“Hazing is to be absolutely eliminated and 
any treatment incompatible with accepted 
American standards of human dignity is also 
to be eliminated.” 3 

Specifically, here are some of the things 
we've done to improve our marine recruit- 
training programs: 

We have doubled the number of drill in- 
structors. There are now 4, not 2, to every 
platoon of 75 recruits, 

An inspection-instruction staff consisting 
of nine captains has been established at each 
depot to supervise night and day training. 

To instill even the greenest of marines with 
our traditional esprit de corps, each boot 
platoon is issued its own banner which it 
displays. It bears any streamers marking 
special achievements of the platoon. 

We have replaced the old fatigue cap with 
a bright new silver helmet with a functional 
purpose in addition to serving as a morale 
booster. Bearing the marine insignia, it 18 
10 percent cooler than the old cap. It has 
reduced heat prostration on the parade 
ground. 

We abolished the “Private Skinhead” hair- 
cut that was the traditional one for 50 years. 
Now recruits get an abbreviated Ivy League 
crew cut, 

For the drill instructors. we have estab- 
lished advisory councils, improved living con- 
ditions with better quarters for bachelor DI's, 
reissued the famous Marine campaign hat 
with its broad brim and colorful tradition 
dating back to the Boxer Rebellion. 

We have provided means of relieving in- 
structors of problem recruits who formerly 
demanded an exorbitant share of the instruc- 
tor’s time. 

In addition, we have: 

Extended the recruit training program 
from 10 to 12 weeks. It is now the longest 
basic training period in the armed services, 
The additional 2 weeks enabled us to estab- 
lish an unequaled physical training program 
which has paid tremendous dividends—to 
the recruits and to the corps. 

Another program was created to enable 
near-illiterate boys to catch up on their 
homework quickly. 

Beyond this I have established even higher 
Standards for noncommissioned officers who 
are candidates for the honored position of 
drill instructor. As part of their training 
they are exposed to a psychological examina- 
tion that is even more thorough than in the 
past. Today one-third of the men selected 
for DI training do not pass all the tests and 
are washed out. 

I personally selected the top officers now 
on duty at Parris Island. They will make 
certain that there are no more marches to 
Ribbon Creek, which is forever off limits. 

In the past 12 months I have received 
thousands of letters asking: (1) Will tradi- 
tional Marine training be preserved? and 
(2) have the abuses of authority been elimi- 
nated? 

The answer to both questions is “Yes.” 
The Marine Corps recruit training program 
has never been sounder, stronger, or more 
wholesome than it 1s today. That is why 
I'm proud of Parris Island. However, there 
is in the corps—as in every large organiza- 
tion—the human element. Regrettably, I 
don't believe we can ever completely eradi- 
cate abuses. But we can try, I am dedicated 
to making that try. i 

The corps will, I am confident, remain the 
kind of corps Americans want it to be. In 
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the past year I received hundreds of letters 
from mothers, many with messages like this 
one from Mrs. Virginia Greer of Falls Church, 
Va., which reads in part: 

“As the mother of a son whose ambition it 
is to follow in his father's footsteps as a 
marine and to devote his life to a career in 
the Marine Corps, I ask that the corps does 
not shelve its methods of discipline which 
my son and so many young men of the next 
generation are so sorely in need of for their 
own preservation. Please hold steadfast to 
the principles we associate with the United 
States Marine Corps." z 


We will. America can count on us. 


Sewanee—The University of the South 
Celebrates Its Centenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS - 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is one of the great educational in- 
stitutions of the South and of this Na- 
tion. The beloved Bishop James Hervey 
Otey, its first chancellor, expressed the 
aims of this great university in his 
address to the first trustees on July 4, 
1857, as follows: 

We afirm that our aim fs eminently 
national and patriotic. * * * We contem- 
plate no strife, save a generous rivalry with 
our brethren as to who shall furnish to this 
great Republic the truest men, the truest 
Christians, and the truest patriots, 


A hundred years have passed since 


those words were uttered and Sewanee 


has ever since striven to live up to them 
faithfully and with great success. Next 
month this great institution which has 
left its impress upon its region and the 
Nation as few have done, will celebrate 
its centenary. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend into the Recor the fol- 
lowing article from the Nashville Ten- 
nessean magazine which recounts the 
history of this fine university. 


The article entitled “To Furnish the 
Truest Men” follows: 

To FURNISH THE TRUEST MEN 
(By Louise Davis) 

Sewanee builders, from the 6-foot 4-inch, 
raw-boned bishop nicknamed “Cherokee” to 
the ladies who sat with raised umbrellas in 
the leaky first chapel, never wavered in their 
purpose; to “furnish the truest men.” 

And celebrants of the 100th birthday of 
the University of the South this year will 
find blood-and-heartbreak bonds with those 
founders in the ancient flags that hang over- 
head in hallowed All Saints Chapel. 

The tall bishop was James Hervey Otey, 
and the oldest flag in the chapel today 
whipped out in a sudden gust to enfold him 
as he stood on a mountaintop speaker's 
stand on July 4, 1857, to address the first 
meeting of the university's trustees, 

It was 4 years before the Civil War, and 
Bishop Otey wanted to be sure that tension 
mounting between North and South did not 
mar plans for the Oxford-like university to 
be set up as “the greatest center of learning 
in the South.“ 
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“We affirm that our aim Is eminently na- 
tional and patriotic, and should commend 
itself to every lover of this country,” the 
stern-faced bishop stated pointedly to the 
audience clustered about him on Lookout 
Mountain, near Chattanooga. 

“We contemplate no strife, save a generous 
rivalry with our brethren, as to who shall 
furnish to this great Republic the truest 
men, the truest Christians, and the truest 
patriots." 

At that moment, the American flag that 
had hung limp on its staff beside him was 
stirred by a sudden breeze and “seemed to 
be seeking the person of the speaker * * * 
causing his words to come, as it were, from 
the midst of the flag’s folds.” 

The flag had been especially made by order 
of President Fillmore to hang’ above the 
American exhibit at the world’s fair in Lon- 
don in 1851. It had been flown at official 
gatherings around the world, but from the 
moment it wrapped itself around the bishop 
who first envisioned Sewanee, it has been 
the cherished memento of the university's 
founding. , 

But the flerce-eyed bishop—first Episcopal 
bishop of Tennessee and first chancellor of 
the University of the South—was dead be- 
fore the university opened its doors. War 
came as a particular blow to the man who 
had ridden horseback through rain and 
frontier squalor to minister to churches 
from Florida to Missouri, But the southern 
cause was the “just one * * * under the Con- 
stitution,” he believed, and he served it to 
exhaustion, dying in 1863. 

Sewanee's beginning was so entangled with 
the fury of the War Between the States that 
every trace of the prewar university was de- 
stroyed and its cornerstone, laid in October 
1860, was blown to bits. 

Getting the 6-ton stone up the mountain 
had been a major triumph for a mountain 
youth who hitched 36 oxen to his father’s 
wagon and landed the stone on the spot 
by sundown of the same day. 

“My old man gave me 3 days to do it, and 
General Polk laughed at the idea.” I. T, 
Miller recalled years later. Thad full con- 
trol and only my father's trusty darkies to 
help me. * * * Bishop Polk came riding up 
at the last hard pull and insisted on my 


parking for the night. * * * I remarked to. 


him that * * * I would land that stone 
there by sundown or kill two yoke of my 
oxen doing it.” 

The Tennessee marble, cut at Elk River, 
was to be the cornerstone of Sewanee's first 
permanent building, which was planned on 
massive lines not unlike that of the Capitol 
at Washington. 

On the bright autumn day that it was laid, 
with valuable documents sealed inside, the 
whole mountain came aliye with bishops 
and bands, choirs and caterers, notables of 
the church from New York to Texas. 

They arrived by the mountain goat,” the 
unpredictable, track-jumping coal train 
that hauled coal the 7 miles from mountain- 
top mines to Cowan in the valley. And 
they stayed in quarters that the first ad- 
ministrators of the university had spent the 
whole summer preparing: rows of log cabins 
with connecting halls and piazzas running 
all the way around. : 

The plazzas were covered with canvas and 
furnished with cots * * * placed in long 
rows to accommodate the distinguished 
guests. And on October 9, the night before 
the great festivities, out under the stars, 
bishops led the band and the impromptu 
choir * * * in preparation for the next day. 

“October 10 was an ideal day.“ one witness 
reported, “and from early dawn, people by 
the hundreds arrived from the valleys, on 
foot, on horses, in buggies, and wagons; and 
trains were arriving every hour from Tracy 
and Decherd filled with people, all gath- 
3 together to the number of nearly 


“At 11 o'clock the procession formed in 
the open ground where Hoffman Hall now 
stands and moved through the forest to a 
Knoll * * where the cornerstone, a Ten- 
nessee marble beautifully polished, was to 
be laid. 

“A splendid sight it was, those 
bishops in their robes, followed by the clergy 
in their vestments, and hundreds of promi- 
nent laymen, * * * The absence of Col. 
Robert E. Lee was greatly deplored, as he 
had been selected as the most fitting man 
to be vice chancellor.” 

When the solemn services were over and 
the crowd reassembled at the shed built 
nearby for the oration of the day, South 
Carolina's famed orator, John S. Preston, 
stirred the audience to the soul with pre- 
dictions of the calamity in store for the 
country if Abraham Lincoln should be 
elected President the following month. Lin- 
coln would bring war, the orator said. 

Even after the mammoth festivities, with 
food prepared by caterers from Nashville, 
the guests streaming off the mountain by 
every train and carriage for the next 24 hours 
had only one shadow on their hopes for the 
new university: war. 

Less than a month later, Lincoln was 
elected, And a month after he entered the 
White House, the War Between the States 
began. 

On April 12, 1861, the very night that the 
first shell was fired at Fort Sumter, Union 
sympathizers set fire to every home at 
Sewanee, The wife and children of Bishop 
Leonidas Polk barely escaped with their 
lives, and Bishop Stephen Elliott's home 
also burned to the ground. , 

The arsonists’ hellish attack on Sewanee 
that night is said to have determined Bishop 
Polk to lay aside his church vestments and 
take up the sword “for constitutional lib- 
erty * * * and for our hearthstones.“ 

As a West Point cadet in the 1820's, Polk 
had been converted and had turned the 
whole academy toward a religious awaken- 
ing. To the disappointment of many, he 
had turned his back on the military life and 
had become one of the Nation's great 
churchmen. He alone had raised enough 
money for Sewanee's endowment in the 
1850's to assure its rivaling Harvard or Yale 
within 5 years of its opening, and he was 
reluctant to give up his dream of peaceful 
settlement of differences. ’ 

But at last he gave in to President Jef- 
ferson Davis’ entreaties to accept a commis- 
sion as general in the Confederate army and 
lead in the defense of the Mississippi. And 
at the end of 3 years’ unparalleled fighting, 
he stood on a Georgia hilltop surveying the 
battlefield one Sunday morning when can- 
non fire struck him down. 

Oddly enough, when the second chancellor 
of the University of the South fell dead that 
June 14. 1864, a soldier on the opposite side 
of the firing line held in his hand a small 
stone that would have touched the fighting 
bishop to his heart, 

It was a bit of the Sewanee cornerstone 
that had been blown to bits the year before 
by idle Union soldiers camping there, and the 
Union captain had been so grieved at the 
vandalism of war that he carved a sliver of 
the Tennessee marble into the shape of an 
open Bible and carried it in his pocket 
throughout the war. 

The tiny stone Bible, eventually presented 
to the university, is enshrined in All Saints 
Chapel, heart of the campus now, but the 
gap between that stone and the chapel that 
houses it is beyond measure. 

There was nothing but ashes of the old 
building left when the war was over. The 
10,000-acre domain that had been given to 
the church for establishment of the uni- 
versity had grown up into an almost path- 
less wilderness, and only the fields of daisies 
on the mountainside showed where Union 
soldiers has camped. 
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The southern dioceses of the Episcopal 
Church that had pledged hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the rich endowment of 
the university were bankrupt. The univer- 
sity that had been conceived in southern 
prosperity now existed on worthless paper; 
the money promised it 10 years before had 
belonged to men now dead on the battle- 
field. Their widows and sons were hungry. 

The land given to the university would 
revert to its former owners if classwork 
were not in progress by 1869. Many de- 
spaired of saving the dream, but Bishop 
Charles Todd Quintard took the lead in the 
fight to save the university. 

The Connecticut-born bishop of Tennes- 
see had been a physician practicing medicine 
in Memphis when he fell under the spell of 
Bishop Otey’s preaching and became a min- 
ister himself. During the war, he served as 
chaplain of the Army of Tennessee, and after 
the war he worked hard to heal the rift be- 
tween northern and southern branches of 
the church—with the reestablishment of the 
University of the South as a strong motive. 

He needed not only the churches of the 
North but the Church of England to help him 
in the project. And when he went to Eng- 
land for support, he won the enthusiasm of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. Through 
him, generous gifts of money and books 
came from English churches and universi- 
ties, and the University of the South barely 
made the deadline for retaining its vast do- 
main. ` 

Bishop Quintard was first vice chancellor 
of the university (chancellor is an ex officio 
title at Sewanee, held by the ranking bishop 


~of the owning dioceses; the vice chancellor 


is the actual head of the school). And the 
‘first building on the rebuilt campus was a 
little frame chapel named St. Augustine's in 
honor of the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the morning of September 18, 1868, 
when 9 students and 4 professors showed up 
for the opening session, the chapel was 
barely finished. 

“As the procession entered the modest lit- 
tle chapel," Bishop Quintard wrote, I 
stepped aside to allow the plasterer to pass 
out with his mortar board and trowel.” 

The little chapel grew, with wings for 
classrooms, until it was an architectural 
monstrosity. But the daily worship services 
and the daily classes there made it heart of 
the campus until All Saints“ Chapel was 
opened for use in 1911. 

Handsome buildings cropped out over the 
mountaintop to house library, hospital, 
classrooms, fraternities, dining halls, inns— 
but work on the new chapel was slow. And 
it seemed wasteful to put more money into 
repair of old St. Augustine's while the new 
structure was being built. It was then that 
the dauntless ladies of Sewanee began rais- 
ing their umbrellas during services to ward 
off the showers. 

The pews, lectern, altar, credence table in 
that first St. Augustine's chapel are in use 
today in the little side chapel of All Saints. 
And Sewanee students who attend daily sery- 
ices in the tiny chapel can find initials that 
earliest students whittled in the pews almost 
a century ago. 

The first faculty had been trained at Hei- 
delberg, Cambridge, the University of Vir- 
ginia, West Point, Gen. Robert E. Lee came 
close to accepting the invitation to become 
first vice chancellor. Jefferson Davis and 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnson were among the 
early planners. 

The military permeated every phase of 
campus life—from uniforms to crisp cour- 
tesy. Even today students at Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy, the preparatory school oper- 
ated in connection with the university, 
wear uniforms, have weekly parades and 
march in a body to Sunday church services 
as their band plays the stirring religious 
march, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

And from the first, Sewanee students haye 
been noted for their elegant appearance. 
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Pounders selected the mountain-top site to 

students against the distractions of 
town life, but they had no intention of 
Allowing the campus to drift into seedy 
Ways and careless dress. 

They encouraged two French tailors to 

Open shop at Sewanee in 1870, and one of 

M. Pillet, became a campus figure in 

his dapper frock coat and high silk hat. 
He made all uniforms for generations of 
Students, embellishing them with elaborate 
and brass buttons. The shirts and 

Suits he made were so elegant that Sewanee 
Men ordered their clothes from him for 
Years after they had graduated. And his 
very French menage, even to the little dog 
t wore a blue ribbon to Sewanee games, 
Was part of the charm of the mountains. 

The tight little island of learning atop the 
2,000-foot mountain had such a close-knit 
Village life, made up of the noblest idealists 
With the sternest intentions of keeping 

ideals alive, that Sewanee people re- 
Bard it as nothing less than idyllic. 
The vice chancellor has all of the author- 
ity of a mayor, chief of police, and feudal 
on the domain, and he determines 
Which tradesmen may set up shop there, 
Who may lease land to build homes, who 
may be buried in the village cemetery. 
Among the early shopkeepers were a Swiss 
butcher, an English cabinet maker, a huge, 
Tuddy-cheeked baker from Scotland whom 
the students and children of the village 
adored. They called him “Bishop” and 
Bathered at his tiny green-shuttered shop 
for “candies and confections * * * ice 
Cream when in season.” 
All students boarded in private homes in 
he earliest years, before the stone dormi- 

les went up, and the muddy roads that 
Connected them were trod by pet pigs and 
Seese, chickens, and cows. 

There were no street lights, no carriages 
except the old hack that met the trains for 
Many years after the university was founded. 
But social life was gay, dances and plays and 
Cratorical contests were frequent, and stu- 
dents on their way to Old Forensic, center of 
Campus social life, held their lanterns high. 
The whole mountaintop twinkled with the 
bobbing lights on nights that merrymakers 
Made their way to festive gatherings, 

To take advantage of cool summers on the 
Mountaintop, the university held classes 
through the summer, had vacations in mid- 
Winter. Until 1909 Sewanee held to the cus- 
tom, and thus ladies who spent their sum- 
Mer vacations at the cool retreat where there 
Were endless parties, hay-rides, hikes, cave- 
exploring expeditions. 

And in autumn, Sewanee's early football 
teams kept the mountain at fever pitch. 
Chief rivals of Vanderbilt for years, Sewanee 
Was for a time the outstanding team in the 
old Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, In 1899, when the Sewanee team 
Made a swing around the South and won 
five SIAA games in 6 days, they set an all- 
time record. 

There are ghost stories, romances, storles 
Of courage by the hundreds at Sewanee. The 
Confederate widows who came there to ed- 
Ucate their sons and run boarding houses 
for the students gave the community an air 
Cf sad gentility that somehow made the 
years of struggle and poverty seem privileged. 

And the m between old Sewanee 
families have so knitted the offspring of 
bishops and generals and professors that the 

. Mountain dwellers" are a breed apart. 

They are accustomed to the honors that 
have come to the 40 graduates of their semi- 
nary who have become bishops. They are 
accustomed to the influence that editors, 
Writers, college presidents, business tycoons 
graduated from the university have on world 
Affairs, 

In the brief period when Sewanee had a 
Medical school, it turned out graduates like 
Dr. Cary Grayson, personal physician to 
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Woodrow Wilson, and Maj. Gen. William 
Crawford Gorgas, conquerer of yellow fever 
at Panama, 

In the brief years that Sewanee had a 
school of law, it turned out distinguished 
lawyers, judges, professors of law. In 1892, 
Sewanee published the first literary quar- 
terly in America, and today the Sewanee 
Review is read in 35 countries, has a wider 
circulation in India alone than in Tennessee. 

Sewanee's graduates have won more 
Rhodes scholarships than any other college 
its size, have captured so many honors in 
the scholastic world that in every reputable 
rating it is ranked in the top 1 percent in 
the Nation, 

But not yet has the university attained the 
splendor envisioned by its founders more 
than a century ago. As one professor put it, 
“Sewanee is not yet at the top of the top 
1 percent,” and no less a grasp of the wisdom 
of the ages will furnish the “truest men.” 


Voice of Curley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement enclosed with 
the newsletter issued by the Independ- 
ent Editorial Services, Ltd., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., concerning the former Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and formerly one of our col- 
leagues, for whom we have the greatest 
respect and admiration: 

THE Votce or CURLEY 


A book written by James M. Curley, of 
Boston, has appeared, but it apparently has 
not been greeted by the brilliant success of 
the fiction book which inspired it, The Last 
Hurrah, by Edward O’Connor. 

The reason is that the aging ex-governor 
and ex-mayor has not been able to translate 
the incredible drama of his political fights 
to paper. There have been three works based 
on Mr. Curley’s career, or parts of it. They 
are The Purple Shamrock, by Joe Dinneen, 
of the Boston Globe, and the two above. 

The Dinneen book is far more readable 
than the latest by the subject himself, be- 
cause Dinneen is a polished writer who saw 
Curley in action and in his prime. He also 
had the advantage of being an observer. 

The O'Connor book has the flavor of Cur- 
ley, but there is also some of the spirit of 
Frank Hague and Ed Kelly of Chicago in it. 

Curley did more to and for Boston than 
anyone in more than three centuries of its 
long and salty history. Few men in public 
life on the American political scene in the 
past 60 years have had the combination of 
talents which were those of James Michael 
Curley. 

If he had gaged his course more carefully, 
and had had the money to back it up in 
the early days, he would have been seated 
in the chair of Daniel Webster in the United 
States Senate for the past 50 years. 

As a platform figure, he was a nonpareil. 
He was a fit successor to Bryan as a fore- 
most orator of his time. But his expansive 
needs and his imperious pride forced him 
time and time again to go back to the Boston 
wards to compete for local offices, posts that 
his talents had long outgrown. 

The physical aspects of Curley in his prime 
were hypnotic to his listeners. He was a 
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powerful man —not tall, but compactly and 
very strongly built. He had a shock of iron- 
gray hair, and bold, dark eyes which smiled 
and blazed alternately. 

But in his voice he exercised his real power. 
His voice rang true and clear, like an organ 
note in the lower register, and the English 
that he used was flawless and precise. He 
rolled out his sentences, phrase upon phrase, 
clause upon clause, with emphatic and 
stunning impact. 

He never got folksy or trite. He would 
devote the same solicitude to a handful at a 
rally in the late hours of the night in a cold 
and dim slum hall that he would over the 
linen and silver at the Copley Plaza, or 
before a vast audience in the Boston Garden, 
jammed to the girders. 

Curley at his best would cast a spell. 
Erudite, eloquent and magnificent in his 
rolling baritone, he left his audiences en- 
thralled. Best of all, he never took himself 
too seriously. The strife and ruffanism of 
the ward fights were things apart. Before 
friendly or hostile audiences, the result was 
always the same. Curley would transport 
his listeners to another world. 

When radio came along, he missed the 
advantage of the device completely. He still 
needed a live audience, and while other 
politicians were developing radio techniques, 
he still thundered in the halls and on street 
corners. 

Curley is a classic example of a potentially 
great man, diverted by petty politics, 


South’s Progress Impresses All Sections 
of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is encouraging and gratifying to note al- 
most daily evidences of growth and 
progress in the South. The basis for 
the South’s development and expansion 
in the years to come can be attributed to 
our section's many outstanding ad- 
vantages, such as manpower, climate 
and natural resources. 

Our great prospect for future progress 
is now well known throughout the Na- 
tion, Other areas are demonstrating a 
high regard for the South’s tremendous 
potential. It is high time for all to take 
stock of the South’s important position 
in the America of tomorrow. 

It is my privilege, under leave here- 
tofore granted, to insert an editorial en- 
titled “People of Nation Are Impressed 
by South’s Progress Prespects,” which ` 
appeared recently in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, one of the South's leading 
newspapers, which is published in my 
district. 

The editorial follows: 

PEOPLE oF NATION ARE IMPRESSED BY SOUTH’S 
Procress PROSPECTS 

In recent years it has been widely evident 
that the people of this country have been 
specially impressed by advantages of the 
South and its economic prospects. Much 
comment to that effect has been backed up 
by the coming of many new citizens from 
other sections to this region and by the 
marked growth of business and industry that 
already has occurred. 
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The advantages of this area in manpower, 
natural resources, Climate have, of course, 
been major factors in this advance. But 
fundamentally what has counted most has 
been the growing recognition by the people 
of the South and of the rest of the Nation 
of the opportunities these advantages afford. 
Whatever stimulates and extends such recog- 
nition contributes to the expansion of fresh 
initiative and further growth. 

It is highly gratifying, then, that the re- 
sults of a poll announced yesterday by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion em- 
phasize anew the recognition by the people 
of the Nation as a whole of this region's 
potentialities for continuing advance. 

Dr. Gallup’s interviewers put this question 
to a carefully balanced cross section of 
adults: “Whieh section of the country—East, 
Middle West, South, or West—do you think 
will go ahead most rapidly in the next 20 

2" 

The West led in the replies but only by 4 
small margin over the South. Thirty-five 
percent named the West, 31 percent the 
South, 19 percent the Middle West and 16 
percent the East. 

As was to be expected, sectional loyalty 
influences judgment on such a question, the 
survey indicated. Naturally many are 
strongly inclined to think well of the pros- 
pects of the region in which they live. But 
despite such feelings, objective considera- 
tions obviously entered very importantly into 
the formation of answers. For instance, 
more people in New England put the pros- 
pects of the West and South above those of 
the East than put their own section first. 

Clearly the high regard for the South's 
future shown over the country is a wide- 
spread and effective influence that can make 
for more newcomers, more activity, more 
investment in this region. The survey indi- 
cated a high degree of confidence also among 
the people of the South, with 65 percent of 
those interviewed in this area putting its 
prospects first. 

Whatever southerners can do to expand 
sound realization of this region's opportuni- 
ties and advantages will contribute toward 
new progress. What we certainly can do is 
to strive to see our many continuing prob- 
lems as comprehensively and as realistically 
as possible and to press on to the utmost 
with our efforts toward constructive solu- 
tions. Effective endeavor of that kind makes 
both for growing realization of our advan- 
tages and potentialities elsewhere and for 
soundly increasing confidence among our- 
selves. ; 

Let's find fresh impetus in the apprecia- 
tion of this region's possibilities in other 
parts of the country and get on with our 
many tasks. And may Americans in other 
areas achieve more and more understanding 
of our special problems and of the key im- 
portance of our own efforts in striving to 
work them out and of the need for adequate 
latitude and responsibility in doing so. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing text of a resolution passed by the 
executive committee of the New York 
Republican State Committee at a meet- 
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ing at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, June 6, 1957: 

Whereas the Republican Party in the State 
and Nation has, since its beginning, always 
champloned the civil rights of all citizens; 
and 

Whereas the Republican Party in the State 
of New York has remained in the forefront 
in fostering and advancing the civil rights 
of all its citizens; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower's civil rights 
program is now threatened in Congress by 
a proposed amendment which could nullify 
the effect of the entire program: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the New York State Committee, in session 
assembled, does hereby unanimously endorse 
and support President Eisenhower's civil 
rights program, and strongly supports the 
President in opposing any weakening amend- 
ments to his civil rights program now pend- 
ing in Congress, and does hereby urge all 
members of Congress from the State of New 
York to vote for the civil rights program ad- 
vocated by President Eisenhower. 


Long Misplaced Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times, February 14, 
1950, and an answering letter to that 
paper from Hon. Persio C. Franco, Am- 
bassador to the United States from the 
Dominican Republic prior to the advent 
of Generalissimo Trujillo as dictator of 
that unfortunate country: 

From the New York Times of February 14, 
1950 


Harris BICENTENARY 

The biggest celebration ever held by the 
smallest American Republic started on an 
appropriate day—Lincoln's Birthday. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who advocated recognition 
of the Republic of Haiti and signed the bill 
acknowledging its independence. On Sun- 
day the International Section of Haiti's Bi- 
centenial Exposition celebrating the found- 
ing of Port au Prince was inaugurated and 
yesterday the United States pavilion was 
opened by Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward G. Miller, Jr. 

There are more reasons to note this event 
than mere politeness. Haiti has earned 
good will and encouragement from her fel- 
low Americans. Once France's richest colony, 
richer in 1749 than all the Thirteen English 
Colonies put together, a long, bloody and 
tragic period brought her to the depths of 
misery. A new era began with Roosevelt's 
good-neighbor policy. The riches were still 
there, at least potentially, in the coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, and banana crops, but so were 
the overpopulation, malnutrition, disease, 
illiteracy, deforestation, and erosion. 
Thanks to a United Nations health mission 
and to United States money, much is being 
done in these years with outside help, but 
much more is being done by the Government 
of President Dumarsais Estimé 

At the moment Haiti is in conflict with 
her neighbor to the east, the Dominican Re- 
public, It is a dispute over plots and coun- 
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terplots, which is being investigated by the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States and is therefore sub judice. However, 
on the general proposition of which country 
deserves the sympathy and encouragement 
of the United States, there can be no ques- 
tion, One could not today imagine an Amer- 
ican Assistant Secretary of State paying a 
visit to Ciudad Trujillo and delivering a trib- 
ute to a dictatorial regime that virtually all 
Americans—North and South—deplore. Oné 
of the things that the State Department can 
do in encouraging democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica is to show favor and friendliness to those 
nations whose ideals and aspirations approx- 
imate our own, and to refuse to help tbe 
anti-democratic regimes, From that view- 
point Haiti is a good neighbor, and all Amer- 
icans can wish the greatest success to the Bi- 
centennial Exposition. 


[From the New York Times of February 17; 
1950 
Amme DEMOCRACY IN à LATIN AMERICA— ` 

CABLEGRAM From La HABANA, CUBA, FEB- 

RUARY 15, 1950 
To the Enrror or THE New Yoru Times: 

As a Latin-American and particularly as 4 
Dominican I wish to thank you for your edi- 
torial “Haiti's Bicentenary.” 

If the United States did the simple thing 
you recommend, which would not cost its 
taxpayers one penny—that is, to “show favor 
and friendliness to those nations whose 
ideals and aspirations approximate our own 
and to refuse to help the anti-democratic 
regimes"—in a few years democracy would 
reign completely in Latin America, result- 
in the immeasurable strengthening of Amer- 
ica’s role in world affairs. 

PERSIO C. FRANCO. 


Government Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Lancaster (S. C.) News, Monday, June 
10, 1957: 

GOVERNMENT MAN 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower became Pres- 
ident of the United States he had a pretty 
clear idea of what the people in this country 
wanted in the way of government. They 
wanted lower taxes and a balanced budget. 
They wanted a curtailment of America's fan- 
tastic global spending. They wanted gov- 
ernment itself reduced in size to something 
less than the many-tentacled octopus cre- 
ated in the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Because he knew these things he promised 
them and because he promised them he was 
elected. The people of the United States 
sent him to Washington as their representa- 
tive to clean up the mess he would find there- 
He made a start during his first term and for 
a time there was high hope that he would 
master that thing we call Government, that 
thing which has outgrown the governed and 
now exists and perpetuates itself for its own 
sake, 

Recently it has become abundantly clear 
that it is Eisenhower himself who has been 
mastered. He has become a Government 
man, speaking for Government instead of 
the people of the United States. When he 
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Said that he knew to the exact dollar what 

it would cost the United States to wage 

Peace, he was speaking as a Government 

man backed by rank upon rank of job-hold- 
ig experts. 

When he said that cutting foreign aid one 
iota would wreck the whole grand plan of 
the administration to keep us out of war he 
Was stating the position of Government men 
who can always prove they need more money 
And power if their self-assigned goals are to 
be achieved. 

These experts, anonymous in their very 
Multiplicity, have so increased in prestige 
and authority that they can create their own 

es and sell them to Congress and the 
President as proved necessities. Eisenhower 
espousing Federal aid to education because 
he was convinced by his experts that a real 
emergency existed. State after State has 
denied the existence of any emergency and 
called attention to major errors in the 
Government survey. 

Because a little foreign ald proved a good 
thing in Greece and Turkey, the idea was 
expanded to the point where foreign aid has 
Come to exist as a thing in itself, giving 
Jobs to thousands upon thousands of special- 
ists in the art of finding places to hand out 

Payers’ money, Ask any one of them if he 
Could get along with a dollar less and the 
Teply comes back: “We are fighting inter- 
Rational communism, Send us $2 more or 

e battle will be lost.” 

‘As a military man, President Eisenhower 

familiar with the historic causes of war, 

ars have been fought for plunder and sub- 
Jugation, for religious objectives and for rea- 
Sons of trade and commerce. It is generally 
gereed that most modern wars have been 
Ought for trade reasons with plundering as 
an additional objective, 

If Eisenhower had not become a Govern- 
tint man, wedded to the one-world posi- 
ion of the State Department on foreign 

e, he could see the futility of waging 
an expensive peace while giving away this 
Country's trade and commerce at a rate no 
Plundering nation could hope to achieve. 
La use Cordell Hull’s program for helping 
5 tin America neighbors with carefully 
— trade treaties looked promising. 
k e State Department adopted the idea as 
i diplomatic weapon to be used on a global 


i Now foreign trade is in business for 
tself, Government men, who neither weave 
on spin, go to Geneva and barter away 
t e lifeblood of our American economy on 
he theory that our resources and enter- 
puisia are an offense to the rest of the world. 
s eir slogan was “Trade, Not Aid,” but the 
gy that we go merrily on giving away both 
an indication that peace and war are not 
SO much at stake as are the careers of Gov- 
ernment men. 
8 rhaps the taxpayers will eventually call 
y halt to foreign ald. But the giveaway in 
Oreign trade is so insidious that no stand 
55 be made against it which cannot be 
aten down with cries of “selfish interest.” 
De error in tactics was made by the State 
the tment in selecting cotton textiles for 
Sai first major sacrifice. The industry 
ted in such strength that a retreat was 
125 Voluntary“ restrictions were 
Posed on imports of cotton textiles. 
x But the smaller segments of American 
moiy are being traded off one by one, 
tient is facing ruinous foreign competi- 
beste American factories making bicycles, 
8 pottery and many other products 
e closing down. Appeals and protests are 
Useless, Government men have decided this 
Country can get along without them. 
a eal this is a part of waging peace, it has 
k 2 smell of Munich. To paraphrase 
Gan Statement, the American people 
not elect Mr. Eisenhower to preside over 
8 Uquidation of our way of life. He be- 
ame head of a government no longer re- 
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sponsive to the people, a government which 
has mastered the technique of divide and 
rule. That he himself has now joined this 
superstate and speaks with the voice of a 
Government man raises the question of 
whether any President can ever be more than 
honorary chairman of the board of United 
States Government, Inc, 


Address by Thomas E. Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the text 
of an address by Thomas E. Dewey given 
at the Ninth Annual Dinner of the New 
York Republican State Committee at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, Thursday evening, June 6, 1957, 

The address follows: 


It is good to see so many people in one 
room who are proud they are Republicans 
and willing to pay a hundred dollars to show 
it. -From some of the complaints I hear 
about the administration in Washington, you 
would think the New Deal was back in power 
with 10 million unemployed and a world war 
just ahead of us. It occurs to me that if 
some people got the moon on a silver platter, 
they would still complain because the platter 
was not made of solid gold. 

It is true that the Executive Mansion in 
Albany is not occupied by a Republican. By 
now that is obvious to everybody. But the 
electorate is éntitled to make a mistake once 
in a while. Perhaps we have to endure that 
ordeal periodically in order to appreciate good 
Republican government. 

Some years ago when we dreamed up this 
annual dinner, a lot of people told Dean 
Taylor, Bill Pfeiffer, and me that it could not 
be done. Then after it was a great success, 
a good many others said it could not be done 
without a republican administration in Al- 
bany or City Hall, Well, the attendance 
here tonight indicates to me that there are 
a lot of people in this State with principle 
who are willing to give of themselves and 
their substance in a cause in which they 
believe. It makes me prouder than ever to 
be a Republican. 

Another nice thing about being a Repub- 
lican is that we don’t have to be embarrassed 
when we pick up the morning newspaper and 
read what our party leaders have said. Re- 
cently the advisory council of the Demo- 
crats put out an official declaration describ- 
ing the state of the Nation and the world. 
According to them our national fiscal affairs 
“are approaching a crisis”; “the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer’; the people are being exploited by 
small wage increases, inflation is 
Tampant, and the world situation has de- 
generated into chaos. It read just like the 
official Communist line in Prayda. The New 
York Tiwes made its own comment on that 
diatribe, saying: 

“Rarely, if ever, has any presumably re- 
sponsible group issued a formal statement 
of comparable length containing so many 
accusations ranging from the unsubstanti- 
ated and unprovable through the dubious to 
the untrue and the ridiculous.” 

I'll make a small bet that the so-called 
leaders who signed that document have 
awfully red faces—if they are capable of 
blushing at all. I'll bet, too, that the real 
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Democrats of this country would like lead- 
ership capable of offering something better 
than wild charges which are unprovable and 
range from “the dubious to the untrue and 
the ridiculous.” 

I repeat, it is mighty nice to be a Repub- 
lican. 

The trouble with these Democrats is that 
they can’t forget their own fallures. They 
are obsessed with wars, deficits, and in- 
flation. So they talk about these tragedies 
whether they exist or not. They don't even 
recognize the United States when it is at 
peace, when it is prosperous, and when it 
has a balanced budget. These are Repub- 
lican conditions and the entire country has 
reason to be grateful for them. 

Back in 1944 Franklin Roosevelt sald in a 
speech that one should never mention a rope 
in the house of a man who had been hanged. 
The Democrats ought to follow his advice. 
They should never—no never—be heard to 
talk about wars, inflation and Government 
spending. 

And to think of them—of all people— 
complaining about a budget. Why, with 
three balanced budgets in a row, the Repub- 
licans haye produced as many balanced 
budgets as there were in the preceding quar- 
ter of a century. 

These people must think nobody can re- 
member anything that happened yesterday. 
The budget for Mr. Truman’s last year in of- 
fice was 19 percent higher than the budget 
now before the Congress and it was proposed, 
passed and spent by a Democrat President. 
These people should hang their heads in 
shame when they mention the cost of gov- 
ernment, On the record, I can say with as- 
surance, that if they were in today, 
the budget would be at least 610 billion 
higher. 

The Secretary of Defense made a salty com- 
ment the other day in contrasting the de- 
bate in the Senate this year with that of a 
year ago. 

Do you remember what was going on just 
& year ago? Solemn hearings went on for 
weeks designed to prove that the defense of 
America was being starved and that we 
needed thousands more airplanes and every- 
thing else; millions of dollars were voted and 
forced on the Department of Defense when 
it did not need them or want them. 

Today, the very same people are holding 
hearings trying to make the American people 
believe that the Department of Defense has 
too many airplanes and is spending too much 
instead of too little. I thought it was quite 
appropros for Secretary Wilson to point out 
that our enemies could not be 10 feet tall 
last year and suddenly only 5 feet tall this 
year. The Communists are the same today 
as they were a year ago. It's a little sad to 
see mal political aspirations Injected 
into the defense of human freedom. 

Now I am perfectly well aware of the fact 
that the Democrats have not asked my ad- 
vice but if they want anybody to listen to 
them seriously, I really think they ought to 
change the subject. 

In approaching a political speech these 
days, one of the most difficult tasks is to 
avoid spending all the time talking about 
the vagaries of the opposition. Their state- 
ments sound like those of a man from Mars 
who knows nothing about the American 
scene. If we do not watch out we will 
spend all our time knocking down their 
strawmen. That is tempting and a lot of 
fun but it does not advance public under- , 
standing of the incredible achievements of 
the last 4 years. 

We do not need to recall that the Nation 
was in a desperate, suicidal war in Korea 
which President Eisenhower brought to an 
end; that he helped achieve a truce in 
Indochina and saved the Republic of Viet- 
nam for the free world; that he prevented a 
war over Formosa; that he brought into 
being the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
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gation and today we are stronger than ever 
before in a most difficult area; that our 
President, by sheer personal force, domi- 
nated the Geneva Conference and turned 
the hearts of men to our side. These things 
by now are known to everyone. 

We do not even need to point out that the 
leaders of nations from every corner of the 
globe come to confer with our present lead- 
ers, not just for their own prestige but be- 
cause at last this country is giving strong, 
moral leadership in the cause of decency 
and freedom. Surely nothing less would 
have brought Mr. Nehru here for his fruit- 
ful visit, or all those other leaders from 
Europe and Asia. These men came here 
because they recognize that the United 
States has again achieved a moral leader- 
ship in the cause of decency. 

By this I do not mean to convey that the 
battle for the minds of men is won. It 
waxes and wanes and I sorrowfully concede 
that it will undoubtedly continue during 
our time and probably that of our children. 
An ambitious Communist dictatorship is 
determined to conquer the world. Only 
last Sunday Mr. Khrushchev told us on tele- 
vision that our grandchildren will surely 
live under socialism. 

We cannot look ahead with complacent 
optimism. The bad news is that the Rus- 
sians have nuclear power, airpower, the 
largest ground armies and the largest fleet 
of submarines in the world, and a fanatic 
determination to take the whole world by 
force if they cannot get it by treason and 
subversion. There is no doubt that only our 
nuclear superiority has prevented this catas- 
trophe up to now. 

But we must never forget that we cannot 
continue to exist as a free nation—and our 
children cannot look forward to happiness 
and security—if we ever have to stand alone 
against a Communist-dominated world. 

The stark truth is that already the Com- 
munist world numbers 900 million people. 
The armed Communist masses outnumber us 
5 to 1. Who is the bold soul who will stand 
before us and say that our allies and the 
neutral nations of the world are not vital to 
our freedom and our security? 

Supersonic jet planes and guided missiles 
with atomic warheads have shrunk the world 
to the size of an orange. Our defense and 
our survival are interlocked with the defense 
and survival of our neighbors in the free 
world. Our mutual assistance program is 
the only practical means by which this coali- 
tion can be effectively maintained—to deter 
the Communists from launching a war and 
to increase our chances of victory if war ever 
should come, 


I have seen at first hand the power and 
effectiveness of this all around the 
globe. There are still 800 million free people 
living across Asia from the Mediterranean to 
Japan. They are trying to build their inde- 
pendence and resist the persistent efforts of 
the Soviet to engulf them. These people 
want to remain free. They want to deter- 
mine their own future and they want to 
enjoy a decent, 20th century standard of 
living. But they need our help and they 
need it desperately, Thus far, we have 
helped greatly in their prograss and have 
gone a long way toward insulating them from 
Soviet domination, But, if we should slam 
the door in their faces we should be deliver- 
ing our friends and our potential allies into 
the hands of the men of the Kremlin. 


There were those who opposed the Mar- 
shall plan for Western Europe and there are 
still some who say it was a waste of money. 
But which of these people could deny today 
that the Marshall plan saved Western Europe 
for the free world? The Marshall plan is 
over, and still do they say they would oppose 
it? If free Europe had fallen, according to 
Communist plan, Red Russia would today 
be our neighbor on the other side of the 
Atlantic, 
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Can we buy friends with money? Of 
course not, and nobody with any sense wants 
to try. What we can do is help decent people 
try to live in a free economy so they will 
not fall to Communist conquest. We would 
not long survive in a Communist world and 
I firmly believe we have the sense and the 
courage to do what is necessary to keep a 
free world alive. 

May I remind those who would recklessly 
curtail our mutual assistance program of 
the final broadcast by the Hungarian patri- 
ots as the Russians crushed their newborn 
freedom? I'll never forget that appeal! Re- 
member—here’s what they said: 

“On the watchtower of 1,000-year-old 
Hungary, the last flames begin to go out. 
The Soviet Army is attempting to crush our 
troubled hearts, Listen to our call. Help 
us. Our ship is sinking. The light van- 
ishes. The shadows grow darker.” 

We must make certain that no such tragic 
message shall eyer be broadcast from Amer- 
ica. If it ever should, there would be no 
free peoples left anywhere to hear us. 

And still, my friends, there are those who 
say that our mutual assistance program: is 
a giveaway. But developments in the Middle 
East alone prove the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent's policies. 

The cards seemed to be stacked against 
any.acceptance of American aid throughout 
the Middle East. Yet the program was finally 
passed by the Congress. Then, quietly, na- 
tion after nation has accepted this oppor- 
tunity to become genuinely independent and 
free from the fear of foreign domination. 

Nearly everyone was writing Jordan off 
and the puppet mobs in the streets were 
sure that they could deliver it to Moscow. 
They failed. 

The latest news is from Syria. Here a 
strong and articulate group is insisting that 
its government move back into the orbit of 
freedom. 

We can increase these gains country by 
country by steadfast adherence to hard labor 
and modest sacrifice. The truth is that con- 
sistent hard labor in every country, by earn- 
est and devoted people, and the great moral 
leadership from Washington have deeply 
strengthened the cause of peace. The cost 
is dollars but our sons are not dying in 
combat. 

I suppose there is no citizen who would 


with each other 
and probably would. Be that as it may, the 
towering strength of our moment in history 
is that we move steadily forward on all fronts 
for the good of our people and of all man- 
kind. At last the peoples of the world are 
learning to believe us, to trust us, and to 
respect the decency of our purpose. We 
Americans have at last acquired a govern- 
ment whose moral standards are respected 
at home and throughout 

As Americans, we can 
mighty achievements. As Republicans, every 
one of us can be proud that we helped bring 
this kind of government to the United States 
in our time, 


A City Sets Its Goals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


city of Bessemer, Ala., one of the larger 


municipalities of the Ninth Congression- 
al District of Alabama, has set its goals 
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for the coming years. Bessemer, a city 
of multiplying businesses and noted in- 
dustries, is taking great interest in the 
prosperity and well-being of its popula- 
tion. This community has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the past few 
years and has not only greatly iner 

its population, but has expanded its busi- 
ness and industry far beyond many ex- 
pectations. 

Now, the Bessemer Chamber of Com- 
merce has launched a vigorous campaign 
with the view of keeping pace with mod- 
ern times. Their desire to improve high- 
ways and streets, recreation facilities, 
education and other projects can be seen 
through the progress that has already 
been made. 


Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial-entitled “Bessemer 
Plans Growth Campaign,” from a recent 
issue of the Birmingham News. 

The editorial follows: 

BESSEMER PLANS GROWTH CAMPAIGN 

The Bessemer Chamber of Commerce has 
launched an ambitious campaign for civic 
expansion and growth designed to help the 
Bessemer area keep pace with tomorrow- 
It is holding a series of group conferences 
with business and professional men and 
women and is undertaking to raise $25,000 a 
year to promote the program. Among the 
projects being planned are expansion of the 
retail business area, additional annexations 
to the city, street and highway .improve- 
ments, development of a source of industrial 
water, and better recreation facilities. 

We wish the Bessemer chamber well in its 
campaign. That community's future pros- 
perity will depend in large measure on such 
cooperative efforts by its people to stimulate 
growth and expansion. 

All of us in this district share basic com- 
mon interests and will go forward together. 


How Long? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson from the New 
York World-Telegram of July 8, 1939, 
which, except for the references to 
Gen. George Marshall and to a couple of 
unscrupulous dictators now no longer ex- 
erting their tyrannical influence on 
earth, might have been written today. 
The pattern is exactly the same, yester- 
day and today. How long, oh Lord, how 
long? 


TRE BUTCHER Bor 


Now we are witnessing another display 
honoring Señor Trujillo from Santo Domin- 
go. Of all the bloodstained terrorists that 
now encumber the earth, his record is the 
worst. He may not have piled up such pyr- 
amids of skulls or spilled as great a gallonage 
of blood as some, but that is merely because 
his field is so limited—just half a little is- 
land. But in proportion to population his 
batting average is tops. It is even suspected 
that members of his Gestapo wiped out an 
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exiled political opponent in New York City. 
Tt is at least certain that the deceased was 
& political opponent and that he has been 
liquidated. 


I am all for General Marshall as Chief of 
Staff, but he isn't the proper American of- 
ficial to entertain this butcher. J. Edgar 

ver is. Rafael Trujillo is probably re- 
*ponsible for the bloody death of 20,000 help- 
less human beings. 

This whole business stinks to heaven. 
Our great legal firm of Ambassador -Davis 
&nd Donald Richberg represents—or did rep- 
Tesent—this sweet-smelling geranium. The 
President and other officials may shake his 
hand, but there is not enough water in 
the Potomac to wash it. clean enough of 
bloodstains to be grasped by theirs. 

We should watch closely what Trujillo 
does. He has already got a lot of kudos. He 
Ought to get Alcatraz, He probably will get 
a few careless millions from our Treasury. 

We are a good neighbor, an enemy of dic- 
tators, and gfriend of the democracies. 

This is the pompous strutter who had the 
Nerve to change the name of the original 
Sapital of Columbus, admiral of the Ocean 
Sea in the New World. He changed it to 
the City of Trujillo. He had his bootlicking 

Ngress declare him “Generalissimo” and 

efactor of the Fatherland.” He is a re- 
incarnation of the Emperor Jones or of his 
Own actual incredibly cruel Negro predeces- 
80r—Christophe. 

Let's send for Hitler and Mussolini and 
Bive them the kind of ovation that we gave 
the British King and Queen. It would be 
exactly as appropriate as turning ourselves 
inside out for this blood-spattered bully. 


A Permanent Police Force Should be 
Provided U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on May 2 
T joined in introducing a bipartisan con- 
Current resolution urging that a force 
similar in character to the U. N. emer- 
gency force be made a permanent 
agency of the United Nations. 

More than a month has elapsed since 
then and I have noted with satisfaction 
the widespread support which has 
Sreeted this resolution, I am therefore 
hopeful that hearings will soon be sched- 
uled before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, 

I was particularly pleased that the 
Milwaukee Journal has endorsed the 
Measure, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am glad to present an edi- 
torial from the May 17, 1957, issue of 
that newspaper. 

A Permanent MILITARY FORCE SHOULD BE 

Proven U. N. 

On duty along the Egyptian-Israeli bor- 
der are 6,000 soldiers from 10 smaller coun- 
tries of the world. As members of the 
United Nations emergency force (UNEF), 
they are serving as international police- 
Men to keep forces of Egypt and Israel apart 
and prevent border clashes that could 
kindle a new Middle East war. 

This is the force that was hastily mus- 
tered after the U. N. worked out a cease-fire 
agreement to end the Suez fighting. Thus 
tar it has fulfilled its assignment of keeping 
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order in commendable fashion—in fact, in 
excellent fashion when one considers the dif- 
ferences in language, national background, 
and experience of the participating units 
and the helter-skelter way in which they had 
to be assembled. However, UNEF is an ade- 
quate substitute for a permanent U. N. force 
that could be equipped, trained, and held 
immediately ready for assignments like the 
present one. 

That such a permanent organization 
doesn't exist is not because the need for it 
was ignored. The U. N. Charter, formu- 
lated in 1945, provides for a U. N. military 
force, and in the last 10 years several at- 
tempts have been made to create one. Rus- 
sia has blocked these attempts. 

Now a new effort is in the making, in- 


spired by the UNEF experience. Resolutions . 


have been introduced in both the Senate and 
House to put Congress on record in favor of 
establishing a force similar in character to 
UNEF as a continuing agency of the United 
Nations. 

Congress should give these resolutions 
prompt approval. Endorsement will spur 
this country's delegation to work actively 
for creation of a permanent force at this 
fall's meeting of the U. N. General Assembly. 

If the U. N. is to grow in influence as an 
agency to keep the peace, it must have a 
military police arm. It should not have 
to scramble about for such a force every 
time a crisis appears. : 


A Tribute to a Maryland Veteran: 
Wm. R. Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in May 
of 1957, the National Commander of the 


Disabled American Veterans, the Hon- 
orable Joseph F. Burke, on the behalf of 


the department of Maryland at the 


State convention of this organization 
held in Baltimore, Md., presented to Wil- 
liam R. Clay a certificate of recognition 
for outstanding service to the veterans 
of our State. À 

Mr. Clay, a 38-year-old Government 
career attorney as well as a civic and 
veterans’ leader, received the highest 
citation which the Disabled American 
Veterans award; for “his years of out- 
standing service in the field of veterans’ 
legislation in the interest of the veter- 
ans of the State of Maryland.” 

His many friends know this leader as 
„Honest Bill Clay,” the veteran’s friend. 
He has been active since 1944 in the 
DAV and the American Legion, having 
held national, State, and local offices in 
both organizations. Over a period of 
10 years he has addressed thousands of 
veterans in our State and in the District 
of Columbia relative to programs of 
interest to both organizations. 

For the last 7 years, Mr. Clay has 
served as department legislative officer 
for the Disabled American Veterans, 
and since 1953 has been a member of the 
committee for the American Legion, 
serving as department legislative chair- 
man during the years 1955-56. 
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At.the present time he is vice chairman 
of the Allied Maryland Veterans Council 
whose membership comprises the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
AMVETS, Jewish War Veterans, Span- 
ish-American War Veterans, World War 
I Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, and 
29th Division Association, whose com- 
bined membership represents well over 
60,000 veterans of our State. 

As a result of his knowledge of rights 
and benefits of veterans and their de- 
pendents and his legislative background, 
he is considered by veteran leaders, 
members of the State legislature, and by 
the Maryland congressional delegation 
25 A complete and dedicated veteran's 

riend. 


Every Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, June, 
the dairy month, is with us once more, 
and if you look into the background you 
will understand why Wisconsin residents 
are happy to have their neighbors across 
the country hearing of the merits of 
milk. On May 29, the Clark County 
Press at Neillsville, Wis., complimented 
another dairy county, this one in Ar- 
kansas, on its growing dairy industry. 
Then it went on to show that approxi- 


` mately 66 percent of the income in its 


Wisconsin county is derived from the 
dairy industry. Because the article 
demonstrates the tremendous impact of 
dairying and the milk market on Wis- 
consin farm folks, I would like to submit 
the editorial here: 

Every Dar 

Not long ago we picked up a trade paper 
which carried a reproduction of a full-page 
promotional piece used by an Arkansas dairy. 
The effect of the piece was to brag about 
the fact that the county of Arkansas in 
which this dairy plant was located produced 
$1 million in dairy products annually. 

Now, even in these days of astronomical 
figures; $1 million is still a tubful of money, 
and more than most of us even see in a life- 
time. Our friends in that area were proud 
of their accomplishment in this vital sector 
of the agricultural economy. They wanted 
to do a little bragging about it—and it was 
to their credit that they felt the pride of 
accomplishment, and the pride that most of 
us have in doing a good job. 

Their promotional piece no doubt had an 
effect in building the prestige and local mar- 
ket for dairy products. It had an effect of 
impressing on the people of the area gen- 
erally the immense importance of the dairy 
industry in that section of Arkansas. 

On that basis, however, Clark County 
should be shouting almost 16 times as loud. 
One of the top 100 agricultural counties of 
the Nation, Clark County has placed its em- 
phasis on the dairy industry. In the last 
year for which figures were available, Clark 
County’s farm income from milk—and just 
milk, without natural by-products or in- 
creases due to manufacture—amounted to 
$15.9 million. 
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That placed it fourth in the State; it was 
the seventh greatest dairy county In the 
Nation. No other county in the Nation 
produces as much American cheese as do the 
factories of Clark County. 

One plant in Clark County alone the 
Wuethrich plant out of Greenwood — pro- 
duces more than 8 million pounds of but- 
ter per year under two score or more labels; 
Neillsville boasts one of the largest units for 
condensing of milk in the State, and it has 
1 of but 6 or 7 spray milk drying units 
now in operation In Wisconsin. A second 
spray dryer is right now being installed at 
the Hetiiger plant at Christie. 

To move $15.9 million worth of milk to 
the processing plants of Clark County re- 
quires a fleet of trucks which once were 
figured to travel 7½ times the distance 
around the world at the equator in the 
course of a single year. 

Add to these, then, the number of people 
associated with this gigantic, sprawling 
countywide dairy industry—there are hun- 
dreds of them ranging from plant to qual- 
ity improvement fieldmen, and even sales- 
men—and one begins to get an idea of 
the tremendous reliance we of Clark County 
have on the dairy industry. 

It is the source of more than 66.1 percent 
of our farm income; it is the basis for 
the economy of our whole countywide in- 
come. 

Dairying, to the 31,000 people of Clark 
County, means the same as chewing gum to 
William Wrigley, automobiles to Henry Ford 
III. and whale blubber to the Eskimos. 

So, we're sure, the people of that Arkansas 
dairy plant we spoke of will pardon us if 
we sing out the praises of the dairy indus- 
try. The State and Nation, too, will under- 
stand as we in Clark County launch the 1957 
June Dairy Month promotions with enthu- 
siasm, This is the one time during the year 
that we make a real, concentrated shout 
about it to the rest of the Nation. 

But (we're not letting our readers in on 
any secret) for us in Clark County, every 
month in Dairy Month; every day is Dairy 
Day. 


Red China Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston 
Evening American on June 4, 1957: 

Rep CHINA TRADE 


It is a fact that Britain's survival depends 
on trade. It is equally a fact that the Brit- 
inh decision to lift its trade embargo, to the 
extent of some 200 items, with Communist 
China is a psychological surrender in the 
cold war, 

Britain’s decision will directly aid Red 
China's industrial strength, which is the 
hasis of its capacity to make war. As Senate 
Republican leader KNowLanp commented, 
such items as electric motors and genera- 
tors, locomotives, motor vehicles, and trac- 
tors, chemicals and rubber must be consid- 
,ered strategic by any rule of reason. 

Beyond this, we wonder just how much 
Britain stands to gain. The jubilant expec- 
tations of ber businessmen are not shared 
by their counterparts in Hong Kong, who 
have a closer and more realistic view. 
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Ever since Britain recognized the Peiping 
regime, Red China has given British diplo- 
mats and business interests an arrogantly 
hard time. Japan, whose trade needs are 
ever more relentless than those of Britain, 
sent an exploratory trade mission to Com- 
munist China last year. It returned with 
a very low estimate of trade potentialities. 
Britain may learn the hard way. 

The Communists will exploit the psy- 
chological aspect of this cold war victory 
with all their skill. 

They will use it to try to create an ir- 
reconcilable division between the United 
States and its allies, To permit this to hap- 
pen, however much we dislike the British 
action and condemn It, would be to give 
the Communists a far greater victory. 

They will use it to bring pressure on 
the United States to extend diplomatic re- 
cognition to Red China. It would be un- 
speakable even to entertain the thought of 
recognizing a ruthless enemy that holds 
American prisoners and has not accounted 
for 450 American soldiers missing in the 
Korean war and now written off as dead. 

The Communists will use it to try to 
force their way into the United Nations. If 
Red China ever walks into the United Na- 
tions, the United States should walk cut. 


Principle Versus Expediency—The Girard 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of June 7, 1957, on the subject of 
the William S. Girard case: 

PRINCIPLE VERSUS EXPEDIENCY 

Louis Greco, district commander of the 
American Legion, not only voiced the senti- 
ment of former servicemen, but of many 
other local residents yesterday in a commu- 
nication to this newspaper in which he pro- 
tested vigorously against the trial of William 
S. Girard, an American soldier, in Japanese 
courts on charges of killing a woman 
scavenger near a United States practice range. 

The administration in Washington sup- 
posedly acted under terms of an agreement 
with Japan, but the general impression is one 
of expediency since the commanding officer 
reported the soldier was on duty. Under 
these circumstances, he was subject to court- 
Martial for an infraction, if any. 

When the Department of Defense ordered 
Girard kept in Army custody, Japan pro- 
tested. Apparently at this point the Depart- 
ment of State intervened and the Depart- 
ment of Defense reversed its position, bowing 
to Japanese pressure. 

The killing of a Japanese woman is a seri- 
ous matter, to be sure, and it is likely a 
United States court-martial would take a 


dim view of the episode if it could be estab- 


lished the soldier were guilty of a breach of 
discipline, 

On the other hand, a compromise with 
principle and justice as a sop to Japan will 
not set well with the American people. Our 
relations with Japan are not that important 
and never will be, 

If the President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief of the Nation’s Armed 
Forces, has let this American soldier down, 
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let Congress, in the name of the American 
people, rush to his defense. Maybe the time 
is at hand for Congress to review not only 
the status of forces treaties, but the Nation's 
entire foreign policy. This well might be the 
straw that breaks the camel's back. 


Post Office Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconp, I wish to include a letter received 
by me from the legislative affairs com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce, 
Bryan, Tex., concerning the post office 
deficit. 

I think the suggestions contained with- 
in this letter are meritorious and should 
receive consideration by this body in 
enacting any type of postal rate increase 
legislation. 

The letter follows: 

BRYAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bryan, Ter., May 28, 1957. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, ; 
United States House oj Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: The legislative affairs com- 
mittee of this ehamber of commerce has 
given special attention to the matter of the 
postal deficit and the proposals for elimi- 
nation of same for the future. We would 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. With reference to the suggestions that 
third-class mail rate be increased, it has 
come to our attention that a very large ma- 
jority, if, in fact, not all, the loss sustained 
by the Post Office Department on third-class 
mail is due to the fact that the Department 
must pay a per-piece charge on this class of 
mail when it is carried by train or truck 
(long haul). ‘Thus, when New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Nevada, Missouri, and other centers 
originating large quantities of third-clas® 
mail sends out a mailing of such material to 
be distributed throughout the United States 
a big loss is sustatned over and above the 
1%-cent postal rate. Our information 18 
that about 60 to 75 percent of third-class 
mail is long haul. 

On the other hand, third-class matter 
mailed and delivered locally, with the same 
1%4-cent postage as that paid by the New 
York or Chicago mailer, can be delivered by 
the local carrier at no, or practically no, addi- 
tional cost of delivery. 

We would urge that you support an ad- 
justment in the rate applicable to long-haul 
third-class mail matter which would at least 
take care of the present deficit on long-haul 
third-class matter. The third-class deficit 
of $172 million is very probably brought about 
by the long-haul per-piece charge. 

We would suggest that the present rate of 
1% cents be kept in effect and made applica- 
ble only to local third-class mail. 

In fact, we can see no reason for not zoning 
the country for third-class mail similar to 
the zoning for parcel post. Why should the 
Post Office Department carry bags and bags 
of third-class mail all the way across the 
continent for the same price that it delivers 
in Bryan a piece of mail deposited in the 
Bryan office. If large quantities of this mail 
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is sent from New York to Bryan, Tex., the 
should certainly be more than for 
dellvering it from New York to Philadelphia. 

There is no reason for charging more for 
delivery of parcel post to distant points but 
charging only 114 cent rate on third class 
Tegardiess of the distance. 

2. We notice in the Post Office Depart- 
Ment’s report for the year ending June 30, 
1955, Controlled Circulation Publication, 
Shows a deficit of $1,402,509. This we un- 
derstand, is house organs of various organi- 
Zations with distribution limited to their 
respective membership. We can see no 
reason for special consideration being given 
Such organizations just so that their mem- 
bers may receive their propaganda and the 
taxpayers pay the bill. Such mailing cer- 
tainly should bear the cost of handling by 
the Post Office Department. 

There are other items in the Department's 
1955 report which probably should be made 
to carry its full share of the load, such as 
“Nonpostal service” and probably second 
Class mail should come in for consideration. 

We shall appreciate your careful consid- 
eration of available facts and information, 
and using your influence to place the burden 
Where the service is rendered. 

Sincerely yours, 
GREENE H. BUCHANAN, 
President. 
PROPOSALS BY POSTAL RATES SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

1. Post Office Department report for fiscal 
Year ending June 30, 1955, shows surplus of 
$62,325,144 on first class: mail. 

Domestic air mail shows surplus of 
$20,266,779. 

Controlled circulation publications shows 
deficit $1,402,509. 

Third-class mail 
#172,030,001. 

Pecial postal services shows deficit of 
$47,725,076. 

And other smaller deficits and surpluses. 

(Postmaster General has stated that the 
1957 deficit will reach $515 million and 1958 
Will reach $651 million.) 

2. It is our information that the Post 

fice Department must pay a per- piece 
Charge on all third-class mail handled by 

or truck—a so-called long haul charge. 

3, It is also our information that from 60 
Percent to 75 percent of all third-class mail 
handled by the Bryan Post Office is long 
haul mail. 

4. Our proposal is that the present 114 
Cent rate be made applicable to local third 
Class mail only, and that long haul third 
Class rate be increased sufficiently to take 
Care of the deficit being created by the 
Charges paid for the long haul mail. 

5. We suggest that special study be made 
Of the other deficit items with steps taken 
to eliminate the deficits they are creating. 


shows deficit of 


Status of Forces Agreements Should 
Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
Urged repeal of the various status of 
forces agreements, which permit the 
trial of American servicemen in foreign 
Courts, and introduced one of the orig- 
inal resolutions to accomplish this. 
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The decision to turn over Sp3c. William 
S. Girard for trial in a Japanese court has 
served to emphasize that this body should 
take action on one of the resolutions 
presently pending before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

In this regard, I wish to include as 
part of my remarks the following letter 
which I received from Robert J. Mc- 
Gregor, adjutant, Walter T. Enneberg 
American Legion Post, No. 358, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa: 

WALTER T. ENNEBERG Post, No. 358, 
St. Ansgar, Iowa, June 5, 1957. 
Hon, H. R. GROSS, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We most urgently request that you assist 
in the stopping of the Japanese prosecution 
of Army Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

Is it fair to ask a United States soldier to 
defend our United States when our country 
apparently will not defend him? 

We also urgently request your cooperation 
to repeal the status of forces agreements. 

If a member of the military forces of the 
United States is accused, try him under 
United States justice, and then if found 
guilty, permit him to serve his sentence in 
the United States prisons. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT J. MCGREGOR, 
Adjutant. 


H-Bomb Petition Confiscated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the syndicated col- 
umn of Drew Pearson, which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 3, 1957, makes interest- 
ing reading. 

Obviously, some of our people in Gov- 
ernment fail to understand the differ- 
ence between engaging in partisan po- 
litical activity and engaging in nonpar- 
tisan political activity looking toward 
the protection of those rights which are 
guaranteed to Americans by our Con- 
stitution. 

One of those very important rights is 
that of Americans to petition their Gov- 
ernment on any and all matters that 
are of concern to them. Anyone who 
attempts to interfere with that right is 
looking for trouble. Mr. Pearson's 
comments follow: 

PETITION CONFISCATED 

Government scientists who tried to circu- 
late a petition against continued H-bomb 
tests suddenly found their constitutional 
right of free petition yanked from under them 
at the National Institutes of Health at Be- 
thesda, Md., last week. 

About half of the scientists and medical 
experts at the Institutes had signed the peti- 
tion when suddenly Dr. Francis Arnold, a 
dentist working with the Institute of Dental 
Research, seized it. He refused to return the 
petition on the ground that it was being cir- 
culated on Government property and on 
Government time, 

This aroused a terrific backstage furor at 
the Institutes, where many scientists are 
concerned about whether strontium-90 in 
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H- bomb fallout increases leukemia and other 
forms of cancer. Many doctors also felt 
strongly regarding the Eisenhower position 
taken last fall against Adlai Stevenson's pro- 
posal to ban H-bomb tests—if Russia would 
agree, 

Dr. Arnold was not available for comment. 
However, Dr. James A. Shannon, Director of 
the Institutes, confirmed the fact that the 
petition had been confiscated by Dr. Arnold 
and that it had not been returned. He said 
he had supported Dr. Arnold's action because 
Government scientists should not be allowed 
to circulate a political petition. 

Asked whether scientists lost the power of 
engaging in politics merely because they 
worked for the Government, Dr. Shannon 
said he was in a delicate position, but that 
he would return the petition to the scientists 
if they agreed to circulate it only in their 
homes and not on Government property. 


World Trade Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to point out that the third 
week in May was recently celebrated as 
World Trade Week. In my home city of 
Richmond, Va., the Export-Import Club, 
cooperating with the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce, did a fine 
job in publicizing this celebration. All 
over our country, like groups called to the 
attention of the American people the in- 
creasing importance of world trade to 
the welfare and prosperity of the United 
States. 

Here in the Washington area, Mr. 
Philip M. Talbott, an outstanding busi- 
ness leader and a longtime resident of 
my home State of Virginia, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, made 
a most able address on the subject of 
foreign trade at a dinner sponsored by 
the World Trade Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

Mr. Talbott pointed out that our na- 
tional trade policy must be truly in the 
national interest and he warned against 
repeating our occasional excursions into 
protectionism. We all have in mind, as 
an example of these excursions, I am 
sure, such unfortunate steps as the ad- 
ministration’s tariff increase on watches. 

As a matter of fact, the domestic watch 
manufacturers have subsequently dem- 
onstrated that protectionism inevitably 
breeds more demands for protectionism, 
Not content with the tariff increase they 
received, they are now seeking additional 
Government intervention to eliminate 
overseas competition. Instead of con- 
templating ways and means of further 
reducing Swiss watch imports into the 
United States, the administration should 
be working on ways and means of ex- 
panding our foreign trade in consonance 
with our avowed objectives. 

Mr. Talbott has urged United States 
businessmen to do everything they can 
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to help our Government maintain poli- 

cies which facilitate the growth of freer 

foreign trade. He reminded his audience 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States had urged liberal foreign 

trade principles over many years. I am 

proud to say that the Virginia State 

Chamber of Commerce, which I once 

served as president, has always been in 

the forefront of business groups working 
toward an increase of mutually helpful 
world trade. 

I hope every Member of this House will 
read Mr. Talbott’s remarks, which follow 
herewith: 

ADDRESS OF PHILIP M. TALBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States, BEFORE THE WORLD TRADE COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., May 21, 1957 
It seems to come as a great suprprise to 

many persons to find out that the United 

States is the greatest trading nation in the 

world today. No other nation comes even 

close to our monetary stake in foreign trade. 

Great Britain is the second most important 
trading nation, but her exports and imports 
are less than three-fourths those of this 
country. 

Germany ranks third in international 
trade, but her exports and imports are less 
than half of ours. 

The foreign trade of the United States 
equals the foreign trade of all the rest of 
North America and South America combined. 

Foreign trade might well be defined as the 
producer of vitality, well-being, and security 
for the Nation, and yet the extent to which 
it influences our domestic economy is not 
always fully realized. 

There may be a very human reason for 
this. It is probably because nearly three- 
fourths of our imports are crude foodstuffs, 
raw materials, or semimanufactured prod- 
ucts. The balance of our imports are proc- 
essed foodstuffs and finished manufactures. 

In addition, we buy from other nations 
many different services, such as insurance, 
banking, transportation, and tourist facili- 
ties. But in the main, articles of foreign 
manufacture do not strike us in the eye. 
They are not likely to be found in the average 
household. 

It is possible that our parents were more 
foreign-trade conscious than we are. The 
children’s toys came from abroad. So did 
dyestuffs and other chemicals. 

The word, “imported,” had a magic ring to 
it which it began to lose with the advent of 
the First World War. 

It might make a rather good quiz program 
question to ask a contestant to name 6 
import items within the space of 2 min- 
utes. I imagine he would instantly come up 
with coffee and tea and probably bananas 
and cane sugar. But unless he lived in a 
community where foreign-made automobiles 
are a fairly common sight, he would prob- 
ably fumble around for a fifth item and have 
considerable trouble rounding out his quota 
of six items despite the diversity of our 
imports. 

Our exports are even more diverse. Over 
one-third of the goods we export consists of 
machinery or transportation equipment; one- 
fifth, agricultural products; one-tenth, metals 
and manufactures; another tenth, non- 
metallic mineral items, primarily coal and 
petroleum products. 

The remainder comprises a wide variety of 
goods, notably chemicals, tobacco, manu- 
factures and forest products. We also sell 
transportation, insurance, and many other 
kinds of service to other nations. 

United States exports have now reached a 
record rate of more than $19 billion a year. 
Part of the rise has been due to emergency 
oll shipments to Europe and extraordinarily 
large shipments of wheat and cotton. 
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Those particular exports will possibly de- 
cline. But our exporters have booked larger 
orders for industrial products such as hard 
goods and chemicals, and these will likely 
remain high. 

Our imports have increased more slowly 
than exports, but they are now at the rate 
of more than $13 billion. 

Hence, the gap between exports and im- 
ports has risen to some $6 billion, Some of 
the gap is made up by United States private 
investment abroad, which rose in phenome- 
nal fashion from $1.2 billion in 1955 to a 
recent rate of more than $3 billion. 

In the same period of time, dollar outlay 
for services abroad—such as travel and trans · 
portation—has risen by some $6 million. 

Despite these increases, foreign trade 18 
still a very small percentage of our domestic 
trade and production—so small, in fact, that 
its importance can easily be underestimated. 

In 1956, for example, exports equaled only 
5.6 percent of our gross national product, 
and imports amounted to only 4.8 percent 
of our gross national product. 

It is only by examining the character of 
this trade that its real significance to the 
domestic economy becomes apparent. 

The importance of foreign trade to the 
continued growth of our economy is most 
apparent in the field of natural resources. 
We must depend on imports for a number 
of critical raw materials. 

It should be realized that when the United 
States sends goods and services abroad in ex- 
cess of goods and services purchased abroad, 
the balance can be financed only through 
foreign aid and private gifts, the export of 
capital, or the purchase of gold from other 
countries. When the United States exports 
capital, however, it does so in the antici- 
pation of returning at least some of the 
profits of that investment to this country 
and ultimately the invested capital itself. 

When the United States takes gold from 
countries, this in no way adds to the stock 
of goods and services available to American 
consumers unless the United States at some 
time uses this gold to purchase goods 
abroad, 

In either case, the United States, in the 
long run, can recover its capital exports and 
profits and utilize its gold purchases only 
by importing more goods and services. And 
if exports are to continue their growth, im- 
ports must also grow. 

As of today, our imports provide the dol- 
lars for approximately 85 percent of our ex- 
ports. 

One way to grasp the significance of for- 
eign trade in our domestic economy is to 
imagine that the foreign markets for the 
products we are now exporting heavily were 
suddenly wiped out. We can easily see what 
would happen. Our resources which are 
now devoted to production for export would 
be shifted to other products, and the com- 
petition for domestic markets in many cases 
would be so severe as to create serious ad- 
justment problems. 

Foreign markets are even more important 
to American agriculture than to American 
industry. It is estimated that the product 
of some 40 million acres of farmland goes 
into foreign sales. 

Hundreds of our manufacturers today are 
finding that exports are protecting and even 
expanding their profit margins. Moreover, 
this direct contact with overseas markets 
is also helping them to check on interna- 
tional competition and observe the tech- 
nical innovations and improvements de- 
veloped beyond our borders. 

A healthy expansion of mutually bene- 
ficial foreign trade is actually so vital to our 
national well-being, that it behooves the 
businessman to do all he can to help our 
Government adopt and maintain policies 
which will facilitate this growth. The ques- 
tion is, what can he do? 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has long advanced the objectives of 
& liberal trade policy. The chamber 
endorsed the concept of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program a year in advance 
of its enactment by the Congress in 1934. 
Our membership has consistently supported 
this program in its many extensions by the 
Congress since that time. 

For a long time, our organization has also 
urged the simplification and modernization 
of customs administrative provisions of the 
United States tariff laws. A good deal has 
been achieved in the past 2 to 3 years, and 
the Congress changed the law regarding 
the basis of valuation of imports so that 
some of the uncertainty will be eliminated. 

Through representations to the Congress 
and by working directly with the adminis- 
trative agencies of our Government, we be- 
lieve we have contributed substantially to 
improvements along these lines. 

Our membership also recommended a com- 
plete revision of the dutiable list of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 for the purpose of clari- 
fying the customs classification of im- 
ported articles, 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
undertaken a study to bring about the 
changes necessary to improve the customs 
classification system and to revise the lists. 

I should like to read a brief paragraph 
from our national chamber policies which 
has to do with increased imports: 

“Our industrial machine and our national 
security require raw and semimanufactured 
goods for production and stockpiling. These 
imports alone, however, are not sufficient to 
supply America's foreign customers with 
sufficient dollars to maintain United States 
exports at a level commensurate with the 
importance of the export industry to the 
total United States economy, Therefore, 
for the benefit of the economy of the United 
States as a whole, business and Government 
should encourage increased imports into the 
United States.” 

So ends the quotation. 

American business neeed not fear imports, 
and yet this fear does persist, and is often 
reflected in the Congress. 

In fact, the fear can be found outside of 
the business community in far larger meas- 
ure than within the business community. 

There is a feeling that imports might 
jeopardize American jobs, and in addition to 
the various fears concerned with importa- 
tion there is an abiding sense of com- 
placency. 

Many people are convinced that we are 
virtually a self-sufficient nation, and there 
is just enough truth in it to make it difficult 
to explain the importance of imports to the 
economy as a whole, 

We have a feeling that we could rather 
easily find a substitute for almost anything 
we do not have, and I am quite sure that 
every school girl knows that her mother used 
to wear stockings made of Japanese silk 
whereas she wears nylons. 

Even a cursory examination of the pattern 
of industrial growth in this country should 
allay our fears of imports. The pattern of 
our growth has been one of new, rapidly ex- 
panding products which are soon overtaken 
by even newer products, the former slowing 
down and in some cases being partially dis- 
placed. 

Such shifts from less to more profitable 
lines of activity are constantly going on— 
not as a once-for-all shift, but as a shift 
for the next round. 

This is progress. 

We are, in fact, moving toward the great- 
est era of progress in our history. Before 
us lies the challenge of taming the atom— 
of making it safe for us to live with and be 
obedient to our wishes. 

We have yet to harness the source of all 
earthly energy—the rays of the sun—but I 
am confident we shall get around to it in the 
not too distant future. 
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As of today, only one-tenth of 1 percent 
of that energy is put to use. 

Our population has doubled in the past 
50 years, and we have a reasonable expect- 
ancy of adding 35 million people in the next 
25 years. 

All this adds up to a definite challenge to 
our ingenuity and our imagination, and to 
Meet this challenge there is.a constant need 
for concerted, articulate effort to preserve 
the free-enterprise system as a living, devel- 
oping force which is able to meet new condi- 
tions and produce new benefits. 

Understanding and acceptance of fair com- 
Petition is part of the challenge, and it isa 
Matter about which we cannot afford to tem- 
Porize if we are to grow, for restrictionism 
Would make certain the slow strangulation 
Of our free-market economy. 

The prospect of a European customs union 
and free trade area will emerge as a sub- 
Stantial influence in the next decade for 
Which we must be prepared. 

Uniess the United States is in a position 
to speak consistently and commit itself in 
& meaningful sort of way for progressively 
freer trade, the movement in Europe could 
result in more protectionism on both sides 
or the Atlantic. 

The customs union planned by France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg promises to provide a tre- 
Mendous stimulus to efficient production 
and improved living standards in Europe. 
So say all the experts on the subject. 

But if the six nations find themselves 
Confronted with increased restrictions else- 
where, they will tend to look inward toward 
their own large, unified market and to raise 
barriers against outsiders to the detriment 
Of United States trade. 

The official policy of the United States has 

n to. encourage the common market as a 
means of bolstering Western Europe's econ- 
Omy and to provide the United States with 
strong, more self-reliant allies. 

This common market must, however, be 
Tun in accérdance with the provisions of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—which we commonly call GATT—if 
United States exporters are to be sure of 
fair, nondiscriminatory treatment in Europe. 

Related to this, is the President’s proposal 
for United States participation in an Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation—which is 
best known by its short name of OTC. 
This would serve as the administering body 
for GATT. 

A bill to authorize United States member- 
ship in OTC was approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee a year ago, but 
never reached the floor. The current bills 
on this matter incorporate a number of 
amendments recommended by that commit- 
tee in its report last year as well as some 
new provisions which are intended to answer 
the arguments offered in good faith against 
last year’s bill. 

The administration's drive for approval of 
this measure began in the midst of a swarm 
of high tariff bilis introduced early this ses- 
sion. If the pattern of the last Congress 
is repeated, however, they have little chance 
Of passage. 

GATT itself is the instrument through 
Which trade negotiations take place. The 
authority for United States participation in 
GATT is based in the trade agreements 
Program authorized by the Congress. 

Through tariff negotiations carried out 
within GATT, the United States has received 
tarif concessions from foreign countries 
Worth more than $7 billion, and our recipro- 
cai concessions amounted to about the same. 

Within this structure, 14 Western Euro- 
pean nations lifted quota restrictions on 
more than 60 percent of their dollar im- 
Ports between the years 1953 and 1955. 
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These concessions signaled a major in- 
crease in United States exports to Western 
Europe—worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to United States exporters and to the 
4% million American families whose in- 
comes are estimated to be directly depend- 
ent on export trade. 

You may be interested in the results of 
& survey which undertook to relate the im- 

ce of United States exports to the 
individual and to his community. 

The survey was made by the Battelle In- 
stitute just a few months ago and concerned 
itself with our exports to Canada. 

The survey examined the geographic 
origins of united exports to Canada, and its 
findings were dramatic. They show a wide- 
spread export business throughout the 
States. 

They also show that these exports are not 
concentrated in a few large firms as might 
be expected, but rather in medium-sized 
businesses which have a larger share in ex- 
ports to Canada than they have proportion- 
ately in the domestic market. 

The national chamber considered these 
releyations so significant to a better under- 
standing of the importance of our export 
trade that it obtained permission to publish 
a digest of the findings for the information 
of our membership. 

Another recent study in this general field 
was made by the American Management 
Association. This had to do with the inter- 
ests of member companies in entering new 
foreign markets. Its conclusions show not 
only steadily increasing trade in new mar- 
kets but growth in licensing and manu- 
facturing activities in such area. 

Major obstacles cited included regulations 
and restrictions by foreign governments, 
primarily import restrictions and controls; 
the lack of qualified personnel for overseas 
employment; the increasing national devel- 
opment of local industries in some areas, and 
the fact that in some cases there are better 
financing terms available from European 
competitors of American products in those 
areas. 

A lack of dollar exchange and low stand- 
ards of living in underdeveloped countries 
were listed as handicaps to expansion. 
Nevertheless, optimism was expressed about 
opportunities and plans for entering new 
foreign markets. The geographical choices 
were Latin America, Europe, the sterling 
area, and the Middle East—in that order. 

Still another survey of primary interest 
was conducted by the national chamber 
recently with particular reference to the 
foreign-aid program of the United States. 

A questionnaire was sent to representa- 
tives of 250 member companies with over- 
seas operations. They were asked about the 
role of private capital investment in the less 
developed areas of the world. We received 
some §00 replies from 56 different countries. 

The respondents felt very strongly that 
expansion of private capital investment in 
the less developed areas could ultimately 
replace a good measure of economic and 
technical assistance. 

A major advantage of private capital is the 
fact that it carries with it a highly valuable 
technical, management, and marketing 
know-how, and in addition, it has the multi- 
plier effect of creating additional service ine 
dustries. 

It was noted, however, that political in- 
stability is a deterrent in some cases to the 
attraction of private capital. In others, the 
lack of basic facilities is an important 
factor. In some instances, the labor market 
is the missing element, and in others the 
unavailability of resources, 

Nevertheless, American private capital in- 
vestment opportunities are available, and 
our respondents made specific suggestions 
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lated. 


For example, through negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties incorporating provisions 
which would contribute to the creation of 
a more favorable investment climate. 

Negotiation of tax treaties for the elimi- 
nation of doube taxation on foreign invest- 
ments. Arrangements for mutually lower- 
ing trade barriers, and exacting stronger 
guaranties against nationalization and dis- 
crimination and for assuring repatriation 
of reasonable profits in dollars. 

Some of the respondents urged the en- 
couragement of the licensing of patents and 
techniques to foreign producers to help meet 
needs for replacement parts for repair and 
maintenance of American-made equipment. 

In the main, the respondents to our ques- 
tionnaire insisted that expanded interna- 
tional trade would not only enhance the 
effectiveness of United States economic as- 
sistance abroad but would hasten the day 
when such aid could safely be discontinued. 

Many of them stressed the need for im- 
provement in the quality and availability 
of commercial intelligence at home and 
abroad. Businessmen’s missions to and from 
the United States and other countries, as 
well as participation in trade exhibits and 
fairs were highly favored. 

In my own opinion, this should definitely 
be a two-way street. There is some doubt 
that businessmen of other countries who are 
anxious to sell in the American market are 
always as alert to that market's demands as 
they should be. 

There is a tendency to overlook the fact 
that the American consumer is the most 
pampered in the world. Competition among 
domestic producers has made the customer 
the monarch of all he surveys. A foreign- 
made product has to be at least the equal of 
its home-produced competitor. 

The American customer is not going to buy 
a foreign-made pocketknife which refuses to 
take a sharp edge. 

He may buy such a knife once, but not 
again. A bargain price may lure him into 
a single purchase, but thereafter he swears 
off all foreign-made tools—the good as well 
as the bad. 

The American housewife is not going to 
wrestle with a canned ham if no can opener 
in the house will operate on it. She is very 
apt to use a hatchet on the can, and then 
feed the contents to the cat. 

Our consumers are accustomed not only to 
quality but to a kind of packaging that has 
attained the status of a highly developed art. 

More foreign businessmen would do well 
to have personal visits with typical Ameri- 
can consumers. 

They cannot hope for success by taking us 
for granted. 

However, we are also sinful now and then 
in the matter of taking things for granted, 
We are sometimes inclined to take our pri- 
vate enterprise system and our many other 
freedoms too much for granted—as if they 
were inviolate and invulnerable to successful 
attacks, 

The philosopher Santayana, once at- 
tempted to define the American, and he 
phrased his definition like this: 

“He dreams of helping to carry on and 
to accelerate the movement of a vast, seeth- 
ing, progressive society, and he actually does 
so. Ideals clinging so close to nature are 
almost sure of fulfillment. The American 
beams with a certain self-confidence and a 
sense of mastery; he feels that God and na- 
ture are working with him.” 

I would say that Santayana's tribute is 
truly magnificent, but it implies a trust of 
which we must, at all times, strive to be 
worthy. 
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FBI Anti-Red Efforts Hit Hard by Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of June 10: 
Tew ADVERSE Decisions CITED; FBI ANTI-RED 

Errorts Hrr Harp BY COURT 
(By Jack Steele) 

The Supreme Court, in 10 major decisions 
handed down in a little more than a year, 
has greatly weakened the Government's legal 
drive against Communists and subversives. 

Some of the Court’s rulings have limited 
drastically the scope of antisubversive laws 
and regulations. Others have made it much 
more difficult for the Justice Department to 
prosecute alleged violators of these laws. 

NEW TRIALS 

In still other cases, the Court has ordered 
new trials for alleged Communists on techni- 
cal grounds which dissenting Justices have 
called picayunish and immaterial. 

The Court has split on most of these rul- 
ings. But three members have concurred in 
all 10 decisions. They are Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Associate Justices William O. 
Douglas and Hugo L. Black. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter has concurred in 
all but two decisions. Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr. has concurred in all five of the 
decisions reached since he joined the Court. 


SUMMARY 


(Justices Tom C. Clark and Harold H. Bur- 
ton have dissented from most of these deci- 
sions. Justice John M. Harlan has concurred 
in 6 and dissented in 4. Justice Charles 
E. Whittaker has not participated in any of 
the cases.) 

Here is a brief summary of the Court's 
actions in the 10 cases: 

Communist case: Sent back to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board (SACB) 
on grounds that testimony of three of the 
Government's witnesses might be tainted. 
The Board threw out the disputed testi- 
mony, but the Court will have to pass again 
on its finding that the party is Soviet-domi- 
nated. 

Cole case: Limited the Government’s se- 
curity risk program (under President Eisen- 
hower's Executive Order 10450) to employees 
in sensitive jobs. 

Slowckowner case: Invalidated a provision 
of the New York City charter which pro- 
vided for dismissal of city employees who 
took the fifth amendment. 

Gold case: Ordered a new trial for labor 
leader Ben Gold, who had been convicted 
of lying when he signed a non-Communist 
affidavit. The decision was based on the 
technical ground that FBI agents, investi- 
gating alleged jury tampering in another 
case, had questioned members of the Gold 
jury. The Government has dropped prose- 
cution of Gold as a result, 

Kremen case; Ordered new trial for Shir- 
ley Kremen and two others convicted of 
sheltering Communist leader Robert C. 
Thompson while he was a fugitive from 
justice, Court held FBI lacked warrant to 
search the mountain cabin in which 
Thompson was hidden, 

‘Nelson case; Upset conviction of Commu- 
nist leader Steve Nelson in Pennsylvania 
State courts on ground Smith Act gave Fed- 
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eral Government exclusive Jurisdiction in 
subversive cases. This decision has blocked 
all prosecutions of subversives under State 
laws. 

Nelson case: Ordered new Smith Act trials 
for Steve Nelson and 4 others on ground 
testimony of 1 Government witness might 
be tainted. 

Konigsberg case: Overruled California 
courts to force applicant to be admitted to 
bar even though he refused to answer ques- 
tions about past Communist associations. 

Schware case: Upset New Mexico's refusal 
to admit to the bar an applicant who ad- 
mitted past Commmunist Party member- 
ship. 

Jencks case: Ordered new trial for Clinton 
E. Jencks, labor leader convicted of lying 
when he signed non-Communist affidavit, 
on grounds trial court had denied him ac- 
cess to FBI reports. 


President Eisenhower’s Reply to Congress- 
man Sheehan’s Letter on 11th Illinois 
District Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27 I released the results of my an- 
nual public opinion poll—see CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 29, page A4169. 
At the same time I sent these results, 
with a letter, to President Eisenhower, 
and the contents of this letter were 
embodied in my news release of May 27, 
as follows: 

In each of the 7 years that I have been 

in Congress, I have polled a cross section of 
the people in the llth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois to ascertain their viewpoints 
on important questions of the day. 
I I attempt, in every possible way, to make 
this poll impartial, and this year, sent ap- 
proximately’ 120 questionnaires into every 
voting precinct in my district; so that, ap- 
proximately 1 of every 4 voters in the area 
received the questionnaire. In selecting 
the names from the poll sheets, we have no 
prior knowledge of the politics of the 
recipients. 

It is my political philosophy that, as a 
Congressman, it is my duty to speak to the 
Congress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of the will of the ma- 
jority of the people in my district, assuming 
my people are informed as to pertinent facts 
on the issues and their will is not contrary 
to the general welfare of the country. In 
other words, my vote on issues before Con- 
gress will be predicated upon the will of the 
majority of my constituents unless the will 
of the majority is not clearly discernible; 
then a Congressman must use his own wis- 
dom and conscience in voting for whatever 
is best for his constituents, bearing in mind 
the general welfare of the whole country. 

The only way I could, in clear conscience, 
oppose the will of the majority of my people 
would be on the basis that I knew of facts 
or circumstances which were not known to 
my people, or that, by following the will of 
my constituents, I would be voting against 
the greater good of the country as a whole. 
In that event, tt would be incumbent upon 
me to go back to my people and explain to 
them the circumstances and conditions of 
which I knew, and of which they had no 
knowledge. 
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It is to be noted that a rather stable per- 
centage of the people in the lith Congres- 
sional District, varying from 64 to 73 percent 
over the last 5 years, are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the United States continuing as 4 
member of the United Nations. There has 
been a very noticeable and decided lessening 
of support for the foreign-aid program, 80 
that this year's poll shows the high point of 
nearly 79.8 percent of the people opposing 
the proposed $4.4 billion foreign outlay, The 
comments from many of the people of the 
11th District in answering the questionnaire 
clearly show their low regard of this program. 
One of the interesting aspects of a public- 
opinion poll of this type is the very great 
amount of comments we get from people an- 
swering the questionnaire, who put their 
views on the side, on the back, and frequently 
attach many other pages of comments stat- 
ing their views on the questions. It is to be 
noted that question No. 11, Do you favor 
more adequate laws providing for full dis- 
closure to the public and to the United 
States Government of the operation of union 
pension and welfare funds?” received the 
highest percentage of favorable replies of all 
the 15 questions on the poll. This question 
also showed the least amount of people, 3.6 
percent, who had no opinion on the subject. 

With reference to questions No. 3 and No. 4, 
“Do you approve of the Republican foreign 
policy in general?” “Do you approve of the 
Eisenhower administration to date?” I have 
written a similar letter to both President 
Eisenhower and the Honorable Meade Alcorn, 
national chairman of the Republican Party, 
as follows: 


“President DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, 
“The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Knowing from pre- 
vious reports that you take note of congres- 
sional public-opinion polls, I am respect- 
fully calling to your attention the results of 
my 1957 survey, 

“As a Republican, I am most deeply con- 
cerned with the answers to questions No. 3 
and No. 4, results of which you can observe 
from the enclosed copy of my extension of 
remarks to appear in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp on May 27. 

“You will note that on question No. 3, 
Do you approve of the Republican foreign 
policy in general?’ in 1953, 78.5 percent of the 
people replied favorably; and in 1954, only 
52.9 percent agreed. And you will further 
note that in Cook County, II., in 1954, the 
Republican Party suffered one of its worst 
defeats in 20 years. In 1955, the percentage 
of those in favor of the Republican foreign 
policy increased to 56.9 percent, and in 1956, 
to 62.3 percent—the year in which you and 
the Republican Party had a great victory in 
the State of Illinois. 

“The present 1957 percentage has dropped 
to an alltime low, 1. e., only 35.9 percent in 
favor of the Republican foreign policy. In 
my opinion, this means that since last No- 
vember, our policies haye lost most of their 
appeal to the type of voter residing in my 
congressional district. 4 

“The yearly trends are as follows on ques- 
tion No. 4, ‘Do you approve of the Eisen- 
hower administration to date?’ 

Percentage approval 
84,2 


“You will note that the previous low point 
in 1954 showed very disastrous results for 
the Republican Party im the elections held 
in Illinois. The present survey also shows 
an alltime low for support of the Eisenhower 
administration to date, and I would be very 
fearful of the results of any elections held 
at this time. 

“It is to be fervently hoped that by the 
time the November 1958 elections roll 
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around, the Republican foreign policy and 

the domestic aspects of our administration 

will be changed in order that the people 

Of the 11th Congressional District and the 
-State of Illinois will again support the 

Policies which had been received with such 

wide acceptance up until the election of 

November 1956. 

“Respectfully, 
“TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
“Member of Congress.” 


President Eisenhower acknowledged my 

letter of May 29 as follows: 
THE Wutre HOUSE, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 
The Honorable TimorHyY P, SHEEHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SHEEHAN: Your poll reminds me 
that public support for any given program 
Waxes and wanes here and there over the 
country even though the program is not 
basically changed. 

Your poll indicates that last year the Na- 
tion's foreign policy was favored by almost 
two-thirds of your correspondents. For the 
same foreign policy your poll indicates sup- 
Port by one-third in 1957 and by one-half 
in 1954. 

Obviously foreign policy cannot ricochet 
About in the same fashion. The adminis- 
tration will hold steadily to the course 
deemed essential to the national interest. 
The alternatives to our present efforts are 
grim. They are, in this order, a fortress 
America, then a bankrupt America, then a 
Tegimented America— finally, a defeated 
America. My belief is that most citizens 
are well aware of these alternatives. I 
think our people will hold fast in the effort 
to keep this Nation on a sound road in world 
affairs. 

As for our domestic policies, these con- 
form to the pledges of the Republican Party 
in its platform adopted 9 months ago in San 

ncisco and to my own campaign com- 
Mitments based on those pledges. I have 
ho intention of welching on my own or the 
party's word. I think no loyal Republican 
should. For us to do so would be, in my 
Opinion, a long step toward party defeat and 
dissolution. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


George W. Williams, Wilkes-Barre 
Newspaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of June 7, 1957, on the 
Passing of George W. Williams, outstand- 
ing Wilkes-Barre newspaperman, educa- 
tor, and public official: 

GEORGE W. WILLIAMS | 

In newspaper parlance, death wrote 
“thirty” to the life of one of Greater Wilkes- 
Barre s most colorful newspapermen yester- 
day afternoon in the restful quiet of a Dallas 
home, far removed from the bustle of the 
city room and the turmoil of politics, two 
flelds to which he devoted a busy and at 
times, turbulent half century. 
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We often hear of a lawyer's lawyer, and a 
doctor's doctor, meaning an outstanding 
practitioner, admired and respected by the 
profession for his skill and talents. George 
Wayne Williams, reporter, correspondent, 
columnist, editor, general manager, publish- 
er, public-relations man, educator, publiç 
official, and politician, was a newspaperman's 
newspaperman, the finest compliment we 
might pay a fellow craftsman. He was as 
versatile as he was capable. 

In appearance, he was a far cry from the 
popular concept of a swashbuckling reporter 
and rugged editor, but he had what it takes 
in both roles. A slight build concealed a 
human dynamo whose efficiency not even 
the ravages of time seemed to impair. At 70, 
he could, and did, produce copy as fine as in 
his heyday, which is saying a great deal. 

Quiet in manner and modest to the point 
of retirement, George Williams possessed 
dogged tenacity in ferreting out the facts of 
a story, especially if it were in the public 
interest and selfish individuals placed ob- 
stacles in the path. He thrived on chal- 
lenges and his industry and resourcefulness 
were richly rewarded on occasion. He had a 
facility with words which rounded out his 
capabilities. 

But we always thought he was at his best 
in the field of human interest. He could 
weave an entrancing tale out of some trivial 
incident. And sit him at a typewriter to 
turn out a piece like this about another and 
he was superb. Yes, he was indeed a news- 
paperman's newspaperman. 

We might go on indefinitely, singing his 
praises and recalling feats of Journalism, but 
we would not add anything to the record of 
his achievements on Wilkes-Barre's four 
newspapers, and in publications from coast 
to coast to which he contributed. While he 
was on the staff of our morning contempo- 
rary when he retired 2 years ago, this news- 
paper, which he served as a writer and editor, 
salutes his memory as an old and esteemed 
colleague. Of him, it might be written: 

Well done. 


Administration’s Civil-Right Measure 
Faces Crucial Test on Jury Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER ~ 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp a very fine editorial, 
entitled “Administration’s Civil-Right 
Measure Faces Crucial Test on Jury 
Fight,” which was published in the Knox- 
ville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., June 9: 

ADMINISTRATION'S CIVIL-RIGHT MEASURE 

Faces CRUCIAL Test ON Jury FIGHT 


‘This week will be crucial in either the pas- 
sage or rejection of legislation which has the 
strongest support possible from the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

As reported out of committee, the civil- 
rights bill does three things: It provides for 
an additional Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General to be in charge of a Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice. It 
creates a Civil Rights Commission to investi- 
gate civil-rights violations and to determine 
the need for more legislation. Finally, it 
permits the Attorney General to apply and 
obtain from the courts injunctions to pre- 
vent violation of a citizen’s voting rights or 
other civil rights. This procedure makes the 
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Government a party to every sult, and the 
bill as reported out by the committee pro- 
vides for contempt hearings for persons 
ignoring the court’s order to be heard by 
a Federal judge and not by a jury. It is 
upon this last issue, the right of trial by a 
jury, that there is cetrain to be a full week 
of fireworks in the House this week, and it 
may be that this issue will be the rock 
upon which the whole civil-rights effort will 
founder. 

Not many citizens who really believe in our 
traditional form of constitutional govern- 
ment find any fault with special legislation 
to safeguard the civil rights of all citizens, 
notably that of franchise. We think that 
Congress itself reflects this viewpoint. How- 
ever, there is no more firmly fixed conviction 
in the minds of our people than that which 
holds any citizen facing a criminal charge 
has a right to ask for, and be given as a mat- 
ter of right, a jury trial. This principle has 
been embedded in English law from the time 
of the Magna Carta, Thus, many of those 
who favor the objectives of the administra- 
tion's civil-rights proposal see in the denial 
of trial by jury as serious a violation of the 
civil rights of any prospective defendant as 
is the denial to another citizen of his voting 
rights, for example. 

It is this contradiction in principle, the 
proposed adoption of dangerous means to a 
good end, that may spell the end of all efforts 
to enact civil-rights legislation at this session. 


Family Reunification Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to reunite the fam- 
ilies of certain United States citizens and 
lawfully resident aliens in this country. 
I call this measure “the family reuni- 
fication immigration bill.” 

One of the basic tenets of our immigra- 
tion policy and immigration laws 
throughout the years has always been 
the principle of uniting families. It is 
logical and humanitarian. It makes for 
better citizenship. It makes sense. 

I am not the original author of this 
bill. That credit belongs to our distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, who is the 
chairman of the House Immigration 
Subcommittee. His bill is based on the 
traditional American principle of uniting 
families. In introducing this measure, 
our colleague has shown that he pos- 
sesses a keen understanding of the prob- 
lems and devotion to the best ideals in 
American life. 5 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my sincerest congratu- 
lations to Congressman WALTER for his 
wise action in this matter. In fact, I 
am going a step further in associating 
myself with his action by introducing his 
bill in order to give it added strength. I 
hope this will encourage others in Con- 
gress to do likewise by associating them- 
selves with Congressman WALTER in his 
efforts to unite these families, 
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Briefly, the bill provides that relatives 
of United States citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens, who are eligible for sec- 
ond and third preferential status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
shall be admitted as nonquota immi- 
grants. This applies specifically to 
parents, wives, and children under the 
age of 21 of such citizens and resident 
aliens. It is these people, these sepa- 
rated families, whom this bill would unite 
without any quota charge. 

I am informed that the total number 
of people involved in this bill, and by 
that I mean the number of people 
abroad who would be eligible for admit- 
tance to this country if this bill is adopt- 
ed, is estimated at about 17,000 to 
19,000. Of these, about 11,000 would be 
from Italy, and the remainder from 
Greece and other European countries. 

These are mostly people who had ap- 
plied for entry to the United States un- 
der the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, but 
for various reasons remained behind 
when the breadwinner of the family 
came here first to establish firm eco- 
nomic roots. In the meantime, the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act expired at tahe end of 
last year and the families remained sep- 
arated and stranded. In most instances 
they were from Italy and Greece, and 
the quotas of these two countries are 
heavily oversubscribed so that no other 
relief is possible for the reunification of 
these families. 

Unless we take action along the lines 
advocated by Congressman WALTER in 
his bill, these families face many long 
years of separation and great hardships. 
It would be most heartrending and in- 
humane to continue such separations. 
I believe it is morally incumbent upon 
Congress to take early steps for the en- 
actment of this legislation and reunifica- 
tion of these families, and in this way 
correct some of the faults and frustra- 
tions of the Refugee Relief Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed legislation 
is a step in the right direction and a 
laudable beginning. We are faced with 
a pressing situation and it should be 
dealt with promptly. It cannot wait un- 
til we have had a thoughtful and com- 
plete reexamination of our immigration 
policy. For this reason, I strongly urge 
that action be taken on this measure at 
the earliest possible moment during the 
current session of Congress, and thus 
save these families needless hardships 
and long delays. 


Proposed Amendment to Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce today 
on the proposed amendment, H. R. 6790, 
to the Natural Gas Act: 
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Hon. Oren HARRIS, 

Chairman, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: May I take this op- 
portunity to testify in oppositton to H. R. 
6790, the bill before your committee that 
would amend the Natural Gas Act so as to 
remove Federal controls over the sale of gas 
at the wellhead. 

I am very deeply concerned over the effect 
of such legislation which would mean higher 
gas bills for the consumer—the little man 
who is now feeling the pinch of inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the Second Dis- 
trict in Massachusetts which is hundreds of 
miles away from the section of the country 
where natural gas is obtained. My constitu- 
ents are captive consumers of natural gas. 
They buy it from a distributing company 
which in turn buys from a gas transmis- 
sion line company. If the controls are re- 
moved, you can readily see who is going to 
dig down into their pockets to pay for the 
increased costs of this gas to the gas trans- 
mission line company at the wellhead—the 
little consumer, ot course. The intermediary 
consumers will merely pass the added costs 


"down the line. 


Remove the Federal regulations with this 
legislation and you wipe out the price pro- 
tection that the gas user now has and is en- 
titled to under the Supreme Court's ruling 
in the now celebrated 1954 test case of the 
Phillips’ Petroleum Co. That decision con- 
clusively stated that the Federal Power Com- 
mission does possess regulatory authority 
over the independents under the act. 

To strip the Commission’s authority to 
control natural gas prices at the wells would 
be a direct financial blow to the end con- 
sumer. This bill before your committee 
should be rejected in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, S 
Eowarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Automobile Manufacturers Association 
Recommending Safety Rather Than 
Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I was great- 
ly pleased to learn last Friday that the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
had decided to change their emphasis in 
advertising from speed to safety. 

There are too many deaths on our 
highways and this and every other safety 
program should be utilized to decrease 
this loss of life and property. 

A letter which I have received from 
Mr. William J. Cronin, managing di- 
rector of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, and the resolutions passed 
follows: 

AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS, 
ASSOCIATION, 
Detroit, Mich., June 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Merwin Coan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coan: Sharing the public interest 
in increasing the safety of highway travel, 
the board of directors of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, meeting in De- 
troit today, unanimously adopted a signifi- 
cant resolution, 
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Specifically, it recommends to all members 
of the association who manufacture passen- 
ger cars that they not participate in racing 
activities and not advertise or publicize their 
cars in any way that suggests speed. 

Because of your personal interest in the 
subject, we are enclosing the text of this 
resolution. : 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. CRONIN, 
Managing Director. 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and the members of this board 
of directors share the public interest in 
increasing the safety of highway travel; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of automobiles 
have directed their efforts for many years 
toward developing and maintaining the per- 
formance characteristics of vehicles at levels 
consistent with highway conditions and the 
requirements of the using public, utilizing 
research and testing facilities, laboratories, 
and engineering proving grounds to conduct 
tests under controlled and scientific condi- 
tions and standards, and can best serve the 
public by continuing these efforts; and 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association believes that the automobile 
manufacturers should encourage owners and 
drivers to evaluate passenger cars in terms 
of useful power and ability to provide safe, 
reliable, and comfortable transportation, 
rather than in terms of capacity for speed; 

Now, therefore, this board unanimously 
recommends to the member companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of pas- 
senger cars and station wagons that they: 

1. Not participate or engage in any public 
contest, competitive event or test of pas- 


senger cars involving or suggesting racing or 


speed, including acceleration tests, or en- 
courage or assist employees, dealers, or 
others, or furnish financial, engineering, 
manufacturing, advertising, or public-rela- 
tions assistance, or supply pace cars or offi- 
cial cars, in connection with any such con- 
test, event, or test, directly or indirectly; 

2. Not participate or engage in, or en- 
courage or assist employees, dealers, Or 
others to engage in, the advertising or pub- 
licizing of: (a) Any race or speed contest, 
test or competitive event involving or sug- 
gesting speed, whether public or private, 
involving passenger cars, or the results 
thereof; or (b) the actual or comparative 
capabilities of passenger cars for speed, or 
the specific engine size, torque, horsepower 
or ability to accelerate or perform, in any 
context that suggests speed. 


Dedication of Altoona (Pa.) Memorial 
K4 Steam Locomotive at Horseshoe 
Curve on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 8, 1957, it was my privi- 
lege to participate in the dedication of a 
K4 steam locomotive as a memorial to 
the long history of faithful srevice of 
steam locomotives and those who built 
and operated them over the Nation’s 
ribbons of steel. 

This K4 steam locomotive No. 1361 
was presented to the city of Altoona by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as a per- 
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manent monument to the historic part- 
Nership between the community, the 
railroad, and the iron horse. 

Old No. 1361 was one of the earliest 
of the 350 K4’s built at Altoona, Pa. It 
Was placed in service May 18, 1918, and 
for more than 35 years it hauled trains 
of the great Pennsy passenger fleet over 
the mainline between New York, Harris- 
burg, and Pittsburgh. Countless of its 
trips were around the famed horseshoe 
Curve which is one of the great triumphs 
of railroad engineering. When old 1361 
was finally retired to make way for the 
Modern diesel No. 1361, it had rolled up 
Nearly 234 million miles—the equivalent 
of nearly 100 trips around the world. 

K4 locomotive No. 1361 is an espe- 
cially appropriate memorial for the city 
of Altoona, Pa., where 5 generations of 
skilled workmen built a total of 6,783 
Steam locomotives for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


The following program marked the 
dedication of the KA memorial locomo- 
tive during which time I delivered an 
address on the historical development of 
the steam loeomotive: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding, Howard W. Lindaman, director 
Of water, parks, and public property, city of 
Altoona. 

Music, massed bands, Altoona public and 
Parochial schools. 

National Anthem. 

FPlag-raising, color guard, Blair-Bedford 

cil, Boy Scouts of America. 


Invocation, Rev. Cedric Tilberg, First 
Lutheran Church. 
Presentation, Pennsylvania. Railroad, 


George R. Weaver, assistant manager, heavy 
repair shops; Walter W. Patchell, vice presi- 
dent, research and development; Morton 8. 
Smith, vice president and regional manager. 

Acceptance, Mayor Robert W. Anthony; 
Deborah Hersperger, kindergarten, Adams 
School; Martin Hughes, Jr., first grade, Holy 

School. 

Prayer of dedication, Rabbi Nathan Kaber, 
Temple Beth Israel. 

Remarks, the Honorable James E. Van 
Zandt. 

Benediction, Rev. Father John P. Manning, 
St. Leo's Church. 

Taps, Kenneth Woodring, William Mackey. 

Ciyic committee: Howard W. Lindaman, 

Mrs. Samuel Albright, Miss Helen 
Barclay, Thomas Bloom, Robert W. Boyer, 
Francis T. Brown, Dr. A. Bruce Denniston, 
George P. Gable, Robert L. Hite, J. E. Holt- 
zinger, Mrs. Lynn Hunter, Will Ketner, H. L. 
Kimble, David M. er, Mrs. Harold 
McCullough, Rev. Francis A. McNelis, Mrs. 
Matilda Madden, Dr. Fred Miller, Louis H. 
Murray, Edward Scala, C. F. Schick, Lawrence 
Schrenk, Mrs. Luke Sill, Capt. William 
Stephens, Roy Thompson, G. R. Weaver, 
Gerald P. Wolf, Hon. James E. Van Zandt. 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE James E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER ‘or CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 

TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION 

CEREMONIES OF THE K-4 LOCOMOTIVE AT THE 

5 Curve, ALTOONA, Pa., JUNE 8, 

57 

This Is a historic occasion. 

My contribution to this program is 
summed up in the well-known saying, Time 
Marches On. 

Yes; time has marched on, because it was 
in the year 1804 when a steam locomotive 
Was developed which could haul loads over 
a fixed track. > 

However, the steam locomotive which was 
to serve as a model for many years was not 
developed until 1829. 
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Therefore, it is proper to say that this 
K4S locomotive, No. 1361, built in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad shops by the ingenuity and 
the hands of Altoona residents, will stand 
for years to come as a monument to the era 
of steam locomotives. 

History tells us that back in the year 1829 
the locomotive, that was to serve as a model 
for many years, was the famous Rocket 
built by the Stephensons in England. It 
weighed but 5 tons and was the first locomo- 
tive with a horizontal tubular boiler. 

Burning wood for fuel, it hauled 38 car- 
riages, with a total of 90 tons weight, at a 
speed of from 12 to 15 miles per hour. Under 
favorable conditions, and if the carriages 
were unloaded, the speed could be increased 
to 28 miles an hour. 

From about 1830, locomotives were Amer- 
ican built, the first being Peter Cooper's 
Tom Thumb, which weighed less than 1 ton. 

In December 1830, the locomotive named 
“Best Friend” was built in New York City 
and started regular service on the Charles- 
ton & Hamburg Railroad. It was the first 
locomotive to haul a train of cars in regular 
service. 

The first coal-burning locomotive was built 
in 1852. 

From that time until the turn of the cen- 
tury, improvements were made, until loco- 
motives with 6 pair of driving wheels, weigh- 
ing over 100,000 pounds and burning coal 
were developed for heavy duty railroad traffic. 

During this same period, air-brake equip- 
ment was developed, together with track 
tank and scoop for taking water on tenders. 
Among the inventions of the period was the 
automatic coupler. The first bituminous 
coal-burning locomotive made its appear- 
ance. 

in 1900, locomotives became 
larger and more powerful. Their designs 
were different, and their hauling power and 
speed were increased. 

In 1939, locomotives equipped for both 
freight and passenger service continued to 
become larger and to keep pace with the 
march of time—they were streamlined from 
coupler to coupler. 

The last steam locomotive, built by the 
American Locomotive Co., was completed in 
1948, after 97 years of continuous production. 

Since that date, this plant and other out- 
standing locomotive producers has converted 
to full-scale diesel electric production. 

The year 1950 marked the end of commer- 
cially built steam locomotives for mainline 
service in the United States, and the switch- 
over of railroad power to other forms, prin- 
cipally diesel, had its beginning. 

The first diesel electric-powered train was 
the Burlington Pioneer Zephyr,“ with a 600- 
horsepower locomotive, which twas about 
one-fourth the size and one-fifth the weight 
of the steam engine of the same horsepower 
in 1933. The first diesel for road freight was 
put into service in 1941 by the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 


Thus the trend toward complete dieseliza- 
tion was marching forward. From the early 
1940’s to the present time, many improve- 
ments have been made in railroad motive 
power. : 

Not only have the power and speed of the 
diesel been increased considerably, but also 
electric motors have been installed and gas 
turbine electric power has been developed. 

Challenging the present diesel electric era 
of railroad motive power is the gas turbine 
locomotive equipped with a 20,000-gallon 
tender, supplementing the 7,500 gallons of 
fuel carried in the locomotive body tanks. 

This gas turbine locomotive is capable of 
traveling almost 1,500 miles without refuel- 
ing. This type of locomotive provides oper- 
ating improvements and decreased mainte- 
nance costs that indicate—it could prove to 
be the locomotive of tomorrow. 

Speaking of tomorrow, and mindful of the 
fact we are living in the nuclear age, one may 
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find 10 to 15 years from now atomic-powered 
locomotives that depend on a small charge 
of atomic fuel in a nuclear reactor smaller 
than a good-sized trunk, capable of provid- 
ing enough energy to power the locomotive 
a distance equal to more than once around 
the earth at the Equator. 

At this moment, five of the Nation's larg- 
est railroads, together with some half dozen 
large manufacturing corporations, are spon- 
soring the construction of the atomic-pow- 
ered locomotive, 

This locomotive will generate as much 
steam as the biggest conventional steam loco- 
motive now on the rails. Instead of steam 
being produced by coal or oil, several pounds 
of uranium will do the job. 

Yes, time marches on, 

In 1804 the steam locomotive was born, 
Then came the diesel electric locomotive, 
Tollowed by the gas turbine locomotive. And 
now, the atomic-powered locomotive is “just 
around the corner.“ 

Truly, in dedicating this Pennsylvania 
Railroad K4S locomotive, No. 1361, we give 
lasting recognition to one of the most excit- 
ing chapters in the history of the railroad 
industry. 

At the same time we pay a marked tribute 
of respect and esteem to railroad employees 
who built these locomotives and those who 
manned them as they traveled countless 
miles over ribbons of steel. 

May “Old 1361” also prove a constant re- 
minder, not only of the greatness of the 
America of yesterday, but also of the strong, 
modern America of tomorrow—as time 
marches on. 


The Jury Trial Amendment Is a Monstrous 
Sham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS `: 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
entertain no doubts that the so-called 
trial by jury amendment as advanced 
by certain Members of this body will be 
soundly defeated when it comes up for 
a vote, This thinly veiled attempt to 
destroy the effect of the administration 
civil-rights bill is exposed simply as a 
means whereby southern juries, com- 
posed of white persons, can ignore the 
facts and the will of the court by im- 
posing no punishment on those who deny 
voting rights and other constitutional 
rights to Negroes. 

I am including at this point two edi- 
torials, one from the Wilmington Jour- 
nal Every Evening and another from the 
New York Times, on this subject, both 
of which clearly see the jury trial 
amendment as one which nullifies the 
law protecting a person's right to vote. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Wilmington Journal-Every Eve- 
ning of June 1, 1957 
TRIAL BY JURY 

The right of an accused person is a basic 
American right. So is the right to vote. 
Good liberals and good conservatives uphold 
both. But in Congress some of them may be 
confused when Southerners tell them they 
must not pass a clivil-rights law protecting 
the right to vote because that law would 
take away the right to trial by jury. 
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Tt is a false issue. The proposed legisla- 
tion says that officials who try to keep people 
from registering and voting may be enjoined 
to stop the process by a Federal court. And 
if they disobey the court, they may be sen- 
tenced for contempt. Now whether a man 
has obeyed a clear court order is a matter of 
fact easily established. No jury is needed 
to protect his rights because they aren't in 
danger. Obviously, if he obeys the court, 
the court is not going to punish him for 
disobeying. 

This principle is so well established that 
it has hardly been brought into question 
until now. In matters far less important to 
us all than the right to vote, judges issue 
injunctions and punish defiance of them, 
all without the help of juries. Some of the 
very States which profess to be concerned 
over the right to vote have passed laws for- 
bidding the NAACP to engage in activities 
such as assembly and propaganda, which are 
constitutional rights. NAACP officials who 
engage in such activities are subject to in- 
junction, and to punishment without trial 
by fury if they disobey. 

The reason Southern Congressmen are in- 
sisting on trial by jury of persons charged 
with violating civil-rights injunctions is that 
they expect Southern juries to acquit guilty 
officials in disregard of the facts. If you 
think they wouldn’t do just that, you haven't 
read about what happened this week in 
Montgomery, Aln. 

A jury ane acquitted 2 young white men 
charged with bombing 4 churches, a Negro 
taxi stand, 2 ministers’ homes, and other 
houses. Were they guilty? Their lawyer 
talked as if he thought they were. 

The lawyer said their acquittal would give 
encouragement to every white man, woman, 
and child in the South who wanted to pre- 
serve “our sacred traditions” of segregation. 
He said a verdict setting them free would 
“go down in history as saying to the Negroes 
that ‘you shall not pass.’” Clearly, an ac- 
quittal could not have such effects if the ac- 
cused were innocent. 

The right of trial by Jury is basic. It is not 
threatened by long-established injunction 
practices. But it is grossly perverted wher- 
ever juries acquit men they know to be guilty. 
If the civil-rights law is amended to permit— 
and encourage—such perversions, the right 
to a jury trial will not be strengthened but 
weakened. 


{From the New York Times] 
JURY TRIAL . 

The silent filibuster that has been going 
on all winter and spring against the admin- 
istration’s mild civil-rights bill has now 
ended in the House, and formal debate on 
the measure has begun at last. The bill has 
a good chance of passing there; but even if it 
does it will come up against much tougher— 
and longer-winded—opposition in the Senate, 

Very different from the filibuster threat, 
and in some ways even more serious, is the 
jury-trial amendment that will be proposed 
as an addition to the bill in the House and 
that has already been added to it in the Sen- 
ate version, which is still in committee. This 
amendment is the brain-child of the astute 
Senator Exvin of North Carolina; and there 
is no doubt that it has a specious appeal. 
But it is really a device to undermine one of 
the most important provisions of the pending 
bul. 

As introduced by the administration, the 
bill permits the Attorney General to seek in- 
junctions in Federal court to prevent local 
officials from denying voting or other civil 
rights toanyone. The Ervin amendment pro- 
vides jury trial for persons cited for con- 
tempt for violating injunctions so issued. 
Since trial by jury is one of the great guar- 
anties of the individual against the power 
of the State, it may seem at first glance that 
this is only a reasonable effort to insure that 
justice is done. 

But actually it is a means to block enforce- 
ment of the Court decree either until it is too 
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late to do any good or indefinitely—inasmuch 
as few if any southern juries would be likely 
to approve Federal action in such cases, 
Jury trial for contempt citations under the 
circumstances envisaged in the ciyil-rights 
bill is not and never has been a normal legal 
procedure. As Senator Case of New Jersey 
pointed out yesterday, none of the Southern 
States in the forefront of the effort to defeat 
the right-to-vote legislation “has a provision 
for jury trial in contempt cases of the kind 
here involved.” 

The procedure envisaged in this bill is 
designed primarily not to punish an official 
for committing a crime, but to prevent him 
from committing a crime. The Court's right 
to punish him for ignoring that kind of re- 
straint is an expression of the authority of 
the Court itself—an authority which, in 
Chief Justice Taft's words alluded to by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “is essential unless we are 
prepared to embrace anarchy.” 

Nearly 2 months ago Senator Dovctras of 
Illinois entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a detailed and interesting brief on this whole 
subject, pointing out that the jury-trial 
amendment is not only meant to hamstring 
enforcement of the law but may well be un- 
constitutional itself. It would “deny to the 
Government of the United States its duty 
and its power to give the citizen effective pro- 
tection in his right to vote and in his funda- 
mental rights to equal protection and liberty 
and security under law.” 


Inflation Race—Who’s Ahead, Who's 
Behind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a resolution on the high cost of 
living as it affects the low-income Fed- 
eral civil-service annuitants, which was 
adopted by the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Chapters, National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, in convention 
assembled at Springfield, Mass., on June 
1, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF CHAPTERS, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES IN CONVEMTION ASSEMBLED, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., JUNE 1, 1957 
Whereas the high cost of food, clothing, 

shelter, drugs and especially medical-surgi- 
cal treatments have attained and are still 
climbing to fantastic levels of expense, al- 
ready without the reach of thousands of 
low-income Federal civil-service annuitants; 
and 

Whereas each month of the year marks 
the passing of many of the more than 12,600 
retired civil-service employees native to 
and living within our great State of Massa- 
chusetts, leaving their widows to survive 
ae on a pitifully low survivorship income; 
an 


Whereas the civil service retirement fund 
has steadily grown in 37 years from its start 
at zero to more than 87% billion and, 
under Public Law 854 passed by the 84th 
Congress providing 13 percent of the Gov- 
ernment payroll plus 3 percent interest on 
the balance in the fund as assured income, 
The fund is certain to increase at such a 
fast rate in the years ahead that in 25 years 
it will be close to $25 billion; and 

Whereas 149 Members of Congress, includ- 
ing Hon. EDwanD P, BOLAND, Hon. LAURENCE 
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Curts, Hon. Harop D. Dononve, Hon. 
THomas J. LANE and Hon. Torserr H. Mo- 
DONALD from Massachusetts, recognizing the 
loyal. service of retired Government em- 
ployees, have introduced bills to provide de- 
served increases for this group of aged, sick, 
and disabled retirees, to be paid from the 
civil service retirement fund for 3 years, and 
Congress has delayed action on these bills 
for 5 months; and 

Whereas under Public Law 854 the Retire- 
ment Fund will increase so rapidly that the 
payment of the increases for the employees 
retired before October 1, 1956; will neither 
jeopardize the solvency of the fund nor 
the equity in it of future retirees; and 

Whereas the extraordinarily large number 
of bills (149 providing retirees a modest in- 
crease in annuities, are still under the con- 
sideration of the United States Civil Service 
Commission and the fate of this proposed 
legislation may rest entirely upon a favor- 
able and early report to the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Massachusetts, urging 
them to use their joint and personal in- 
fluence with Hon. Sam RAYBURN and Hon. 
JoHN W. McCormack toward persuading the 
Honorable Tom Murray, Chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, to immediately appoint a subcom- 
mitte to consider H. R. 4, H. R, 97 and the 
138 similar House bills calling for a modest 
increase in United States Government re- 
tired civil service employees. 

Adopted unanimously at Springfield, 
Mass., this Ist day of June 1957. 

WM. M. Keeney, 
President. 
ROBERT A, WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 
[From the U. S. News & World Report of 
August 3, 1956] 


INFLATION RACE—WHO's AHFAD, WHO's 
. BEHIND 


With prices climbing again, here is the 
record on inflation: 

For most people, incomes have risen faster 
than prices. But some gain more than 
others. 

This survey shows where the gains are big- 
gest—and who is falling behind. 

A great majority of Americans in 17 years 
of rising prices, have managed to keep well 
ahead of inflation. The incomes that peo- 
ple earn have gone up a good deal faster than 
the prices and taxes that people pay. 

The net result is that despite high prices 
and high taxes, the average family in this 
country, so far as purchasing power is con- 
cerned, is better off today than ever_before. 

The gains in income have varled' greatly 

from one family to another, depending on. 
what the breadwinner does for a living. 
Some people are enjoying more than twice 
as much real income as they did 17 years 
ago. . 
Now, with prices rising once more, there 
is to be a new test of the ability of people 
to keep a Jump ahead of inflation. The cost 
of living, as reported by the Labor Depart- 
ment, has been climbing for several months, 
and now stands at an all-time high. Most 
things the average family buys are getting 
more expensive—food, clothing, rent, trans- 
portation, medical care, recreation. 

Living costs are expected by the Govern- 
ment to rise still higher in the months just 
ahead. The question is whether imcomes will 
rise as rapidly as prices. 

MORE GROUPS IN TROUBLE 


Besides the farmers and bondholders, 
there are other large groups that have 
trouble keeping up with inflation. 

People living on pensions are in trouble, 
unless their pensions are increased as the 
cost of living rises. This rarely happens. 
Payments to retired Federal workers, for 
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example, are adjusted by Congress only oc- 
Casionally. Last year these payments were 
increased an average of 10 percent. But 
this still left such retired workers worse off 
than in 1939, 


[Prom the Evening Star, of May 10, 1957] 
Prices INCREASE—NEW WAVE OF INFLATION— 
CONSUMERS BEGIN To FEEL Price-INcOME 

SQUEEZE 

(By Sam Dawson) 

New Yorx, May 10.—With living costs 
still climbing & price-income squeeze is 
hitting many consumers today—just as the 
Price-cost squeeze troubles many business- 
men. 

Business is in a leveling off period both 
as to activity and profits. Consumers won- 
der when the leveling off trend will extend 
to the cost of living. 

Fortunately it hasn't yet hit total con- 
Sumer income which is running aboye last 
year—but some segments of income have 
been hit, notably in loss of overtime pay 
in layoffs in some industries. 

This is where the squeeze on consumers 
is occurring. It shows up in such things as 
Slower collections on installment debts and 
retail charge accounts—and in sluggish sales 
of appliances and less than hoped for sales 
of new cars. 

INDEX UP 4 PERCENT 


The Government's cost of living index is 
Now around 4 percent higher than this time 
last year, 

SERVICE COSTS MOUNT 

But in one important segment of the cost 
of living—services—the climb has been pro- 
nounced and shows little signs of slowing. 
The cost of services depends more on labor 
Costs and increased demand than they do 
On raw material prices. 

Services take a larger and larger share of 
the family budget. In one sense the in- 
creased demand for services has become a 
badge of the advancing standard of living in 
America. > 

For about a year now consumers have cut 
back on their spending for some things, as 
the auto and appliance makers can attest. 
But they continue to spend more and more 
for services, for recreation, for travel. 

But where incomes don't rise while the 
cost of living continues to, a squeeze could 
develop that would cut consumer spending. 


Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 3, 1957: 

Secret From WHOM? 


A “secret” Government letter was made 
Public the other night and its publication 
by the Justice Department threw a little 
More light on some reasons for Government 
secrecy. 

The circumstances were these: The United 
States Border Patrol, an arm of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, had been 
in the habit of sending men to pistol and 
rife matches about the country at Govern- 
ment expense, Vouchers for the trips ended 
up in the General Accounting Office where 
Comptroller General Joseph E. Campbell read 
them with a cold eye since the explanations 
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for the expenses were given as “to perform 
official border-patrol duties.“ 

Mr. Campbell reasoned that the trips 
seemed more in the nature of athletic or 
sporting events and that since Congress 
had not authorized such expenditures there 
was some doubt that the border patrol 
acted with propriety in expending its funds 
for such purposes. He asked the border 
patrol under what authority it acted and 
back came a letter to him marked “secret.” 
It finally took the Justice Department to 
wipe off the secrecy label and throw the case 
before the general public. 

As it happens, in the letter marked “secret” 
the border patrol gave some fairly logical 
reasons why, if expenses of its top sharp- 
shooters to pistol and rifle matches are not 
authorized by Congress, perhaps they should 
be. That, though, is not the question; the 
question is why did the border patrol sur- 
round the whole set of circumstances with 
the cloak of secrecy? 

It would take a more vivid imagination 
than ours to believe that knowledge about 
trips at Government expense to rifle matches 
could in any way endanger national secu- 
rity, which is the only acceptable reason for 
a secret label on a Government document 
having to do with the public business. 

Then from whom was this Government 
agency trying to keep this affair of the ques- 
tioned vouchers secret? 

The answer is so obvious that to give it 
would be to insult the intelligence of the 
general public. 


Nashville Retail Merchants Expand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert editorials from the two 
Nashville, Tenn., daily newspapers of 
June 7 on the excellent expansion and 
development of a great southern city, 
Nashville, the capital of Tennessee. 

These editorials pay tribute to the 
foresight and initiative displayed by the 
larger retail merchants in the metropoli- 
tan area and the constructive contribu- 
tion made to the progress of this com- 
munity. 

The editorials follow: 

Urrown Fururs Grows BRIGHTER 

How Nashville, enjoying no particular 
boom, happened to lead all cities of the 
Southeast last year and again this year in 
increased department store sales is no par- 
ticular mystery. 

Nashville happens to be a city of superior 
merchandising talent, which may proye to 
be the only really effective means for com- 
bating the flight of retailing to the suburbs. 

Urban renewal programs, freeways, and 
bypass routes to relieve traffic, increased 
parking space, all of these may help. 

But the determining factor may well be 
the degree of aggressiveness and inspiration 
of any city’s large retail merchants. Nash- 
ville’s merchants have those qualities in 
abundance. 

No more eloquent testimony can be of- 
fered in evidence than Harvey's latest an- 
nouncement of expansion, the recent prog- 
ress reports on construction for Cain-Sloan's 
new $8.5 million store, and Castner’s plans 
for multi-million-dollar additions, 
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In Nashville's retailing picture the big 
merchants have what it takes to preserve 
the uptown center of retail sales concen- 
tration and high tax revenue that for many 
American cities soon may be a thing of the 
past. 


RETAIL CENTER GROWING: A CITY ON THE 
MARCH 

If ever there was doubt on anybody’s part 
concerning the solid, consistent growth—and 
the reassuring future—of the Nashville busi- 
ness community, such doubt must have been 
dispelled by now, by current developments 
and investments in the heart of this retail 
business district. Of that expansion trend, 
soundly based on marketing realities, yes- 
terday’s announcement by Fred Harvey 
provides timely, additional emphasis. 

It is a notable extension of merchandising 
facilities by this firm, expressing confidence 
in Nashville’s continuing progress as a retail 
center. It is doubly significant because it is 
part of the uptown growth—which has seen 
numerous establishments enlarging or re- 
building for ample accommodation of 
patronage. 

Cain-Sloan Co., vacating the premises now 
leased by Harvey's, will occupy a great new 
building at the corner of Fifth and Church, 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., recently moved into 
its vast new quarters on Lafayette Street. 

Castner-Knott Co. contemplates substan- 
tial expansion of its operations, having ac- 
quired additional property adjoining its pres- 
ent site. 

National Stores Corp. has expanded local 
retail operations uptown with removal to the 
building formerly occupied by Sears. 

The W. T. Grant Co. is building one of 
the largest and most modern stores in its 
nationwide chain. 

There are other evidences of steady busi- 
ness growth, not just on the skyline, but in 
property improvements manifesting a spirit 
of progress by which commercial establish- 
ments stay abreast of the swelling tide—and 
substantiating the fact that Nashville is on 
the march. 

The expanding picture is a product of 
many factors—among them industrial gains, 
bringing new residents and new payrolls. 

Nashville has been the hub of a retail 
trade region—a vast, productive Middle Ten- 
nessee; abundant and prosperous agricultu- 
rally, and blessed with a family of industrial 
enterprises old and new. It is attracting 
more of these. 

Residential areas urban and suburban are 
swelling a metropolitan stature requiring an 
ever greater retail business community, and 
accounting for the steady increase in volume 
of sales which statistical studies—as in Fed- 
eral Reserve District figures—refiect. 

These are not sporadic upshoots, or eccen- 
tric up and down movements, but a steady 
climb sustained over the years; a fact on 
which investments can be soundly predicated. 
Business investors carefully appraise pro- 
spective developments, by scientific measure- 
ment and planning. They do not move in 
the dark. 

The Federal Reserve Bank (Atlanta Dis- 
trict) for example, in its report on weekly de- 
partment store sales for Nashville, shows that 
for the year—from January 1 to May 25— 
retail sales in this city were in dollar 
amounts 8 percent above the same period of 
a year ago. This metropolitan area was séc- 
ond, in this point of improvement, only to 
Miami. It was 7 percentage points above 
Atlanta. 

Nashville’s retail business In 1956 chalked 
up a sales volume of $373,481,000, compared 
with $355,712,000 in 1955. And in the lan- 
guage of a statistical publication, Sales 
Management, Nashville stands out as a high- 
powered market, with families earning more 
and spending more than those in most parts 
of the United States. 
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These are facts expressive not only of a 
growing, confident population, but of a grow- 
ing, confident, retail business community. 
On them rests the faith by which—to keep 
pace—business itself is expanding. 


Lyndon Johnson, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William H. Stringer, chief corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Mon. 
itor, has written an article analyzing the 
brilliant foreign policy speech made by 
the majority leader of the Senate, LYN- 
DON B. JoHNson, of Texas, last Saturday 
night. 

Mr. Stringer, one of our most dis- 
tinguished and able Washington corre- 
spondents, considers the speech a land- 
mark in foreign-policy development. He 
refers to it as leadership of high caliber, 
along the lines of that exercised by the 
late Senator from Michigan, Senator 
Vandenberg, and former Senator George, 
of Georgia. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

THE WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By William H. Stringer, chief, Washington 
bureau, the Christian Science Monitor) 


LYNDON JOHNSON, STATESMAN 


Wasurncton.—It is not simple for the 
Democratic majority leader in the Senate to 
don the full toga of bipartisan statesman- 
ship. His first job is to shepherd legislation 
through that august upper Chamber, to give 
it a Democratic flavor, to write a farseeing 
record on which his party can run in the 
next election., 

But Lynpon B. Jounson, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, in a quite remarkable speech 
at New York, has sounded an eloquent plea 
for imagination in foreign policy, for getting 
on with the disarmament negotiations with 
Moscow, and for boldness in a radio-TV ex- 
change of ideas between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

And, noting the way in which this plea 
parallels and supports what President Elsen- 
hower-is trying to do in the difficult, pains- 
taking field of disarmament, Washington is 
immediately reminded of Senator Walter F. 
George and how he cleared a “space for ma- 
neuver“ around the President before the 
summit conference at Geneva and at the 
time of the Formosa resolution. And one 
thinks of the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg and his conversion to internationalism, 
and how this so markedly saved the day in 
the United States Senate for Marshall plan 
aid and the NATO alliance. 

Senator JoHNsON made his New York 
speech before the United Jewish Appeal, at 
a moment when President Eisenhower needs 
domestic allies in his endeavor to explore 
the prospects of first-step disarmament with 
the Soviet Union. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has declared that the 
Soviets cannot be trusted in any sort of 
agreement. The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, has 
stressed many technological reasons why 
genuine disarmament is next to impossible. 
Without Mr. Eisenhower's own wish to wage 
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peace, disarmament expert Harold E. Stas- 
sen’s hands would be almost impossibly tied 
at the London talks, and indeed he already 
has had to return to Washington for fur- 
ther talks because of snags.in the discus- 
sions. 

This is a significant moment in Soviet- 
American relations. It is a time for cau- 
tion, as always. But it may also be a mo- 
ment when careful diplomacy can make 
some headway on the arms-control front. 
And it is a moment when the breach in the 
Tron Curtain represented by the Khru- 
shchev radio-television interview a week ago 
can conceivably be exploited into a larger 
exchange of fusillades in this war of ideas. 

Into this picture strides Senator JOHNSON 
with a speech in which he urgently calls for 
action on five phases of disarmament, most 
of them closely approximating the Eisen- 
hower administration’s own thinking and 
proposals. Thus the Senator from Texas 
throws his powerful weight inferentially 
against those who would so hedge and re- 
strict Mr. Stassen at London that he could 
not reach a first-step arms-control agree- 
ment this side of the next appearance of Hal- 
ley's comet. 

Controlled reduction of military forces, a 
start on the open skies inspection system, 
a search for methods of suspending tests of 
the big weapons, a reduction in nuclear- 
weapons stockpiles, and a global agreement 
not to make new fissionable materials for 
weapons—by the present atomic powers and 
the fourth nation, too—these are the John- 
son proposals. 

Simultaneously, he makes an imaginative 
bid for reciprocal exchange of broadcasts 
through the Iron Curtain—in which the 
United States would present its own case 
on disarmament in detail to the Soviet 
people via Soviet radio and television. In 
return the Soviet leaders would be allowed 
to broadcast over the American networks. 

Let the reciprocal broadcasts be every week 
of the year if need be, say Senator JOHNSON. 

This address was a useful contribution to 
American policy. It should stir American 
thinking. The administration should wel- 
come it. It is the voice of a new and wide- 
visioned Texas. It is the voice of the Senate 
in its most thoughtful traditions. It is the 
view of a Senator whose energies, dedication, 
and generalship have given his opinions great 
weight in that gentlemen's club. 

If Senator Jonnson continues in this vein, 
he will help bipartisanship where it most 
needs helping. He has already brought a 
Jeffersonian breath of fearless mental free- 
dom into the current worry about whether 
Mr. Khrushehev's talk contaminated the 
American people. Of the Khrushchev 
demarche Senator JOHNSON says: 

“I am glad he did so. I have complete 
trust and faith in our people. 
Khrushchev is not going to convert the lean, 
spare Texan who runs the cattle on my ranch 
into a Communist. He's just plain got too 
much sense,” 


Resolutions of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of May 21, 1957, Mr. Bernard Weit- 
zer, national legislative director of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, sent to President Eisenhower a 
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copy of the resolutions passed at the 
61st annual national convention of that 
organization. 

I am pleased to commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues Mr. Weitzer’s 
letter to the President together with the 
resolutions, as follows: 

JEWISH War VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PresipentT: You may recall that 
when I had the pleasure of visiting you, last 
year, with our newly-elected National Com- 
mander, William Carmen, we handed to you. 
copies of the resolutions passed at our 61st 
annual national convention expressing the 
full support of our organization for the for- 
eign aid program which you have presented 
to the Congress in past years. These reso- 
lutions included military aid, economic aid 
in the form of loans and grants, technical 
assistance through bilateral agreements as 
well as contributions to expanded technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations 
and other types of assistance which buttress 
the strength of the independent nations of 
the world. 

It is a pleasure to read your strong mes- 
sage to Congress setting forth your detailed 
recommendations for these foreign aid pro- 
grams covering fiscal year 1958. According 
to our convention resolutions, we would 
have preferred that these outlays be larger 
than those for 1957 instead of the decrease 
which you apparently found necessary. 

Though we haye become accustomed to 
terming these outlays “foreign aid,” our 
membership is firmly convinced that this 
“foreign aid” is one of the strongest ele- 
ments of our own defense and our own na- 
tional interest. Dollar for dollar, these out- 
lays contribute more than any other dollars 
we spend directly, for our national defense 
and besides, they insure a greater likelihood 
of our living in peace. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
share the views and recommendations of 
our President on this subject and will, over- 
whelmingly, vote for the minimum appro- 
priation requests you have made. I am con- 
fident that our members all over the country 
will be listening, approvingly, to your tele- 
cast tonight, as you bring your message 
about our vital need for our foreign aid 
program to all of our citizens, 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


Whereas our organization has for 10 years, 
consistently supported the essential elements 
of the mutual security program and appro- 
priations fully adequate for the need there- 
of; and 

Whereas the military aid, economic sup- 
port in the form of loans and grants and 
technical assistance made available under 
that program, have strengthened our tradi- 
tional allies and independent nations of the 
world, especially those newly independent 
since World War IT; and 

Whereas the results of the mutual security 
program have inured to our own country’s 
improved military defense and capacity for 
swift retaliation in the event of any Com- 
munist attack; and 

Whereas the combination of our own 
strength and the capacity of the nations 
which we have aided, to withstand the sub- 
versive and infiltrating activities of the Com- 
munists has served to deter Communist ag- 
gression and to frustrate their intent to 
dominate the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Executive 
Committee of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America at its regular 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 25-26, 
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1957, wholeheartedly supports the President's 
minimum request for funds to carry out the 
mutual security program as proposed in the 
President's message of May 21 to Congress 
and reaffirms its confidence that the dollars 
thus appropriated will be the most effective 
expenditure our country can make in achiey- 
ing a durable, just peace. 


Eisenhower’s Turnabout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in a recent letter 
to the Honorable Oren Harris, chairman 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, indicated that he 
would favor legislation freeing producers 
of natural gas from utility type regula- 
tion and that the administration's 
amendments were of possible desirability 
and that they did not represent his fixed 
Conclusions. This is clearcut evidence 
that the President has made a “turn- 
about” of his previously announced posi- 
tion to protect the interests of millions of 
Natural gas consumers who will suffer 
unrestrained rising gas rates as the result 
of the passage of this legislation. It is 
apparent that no further attempt will be 
made by this administration to concern 
itself with the welfare of the natural 
gas consumers of the North, who will be 
at the helpless mercy of the oil and gas 
interests of America, who undoubtedly 
Were successful in their efforts to force 
the White House to back down from a 
tenable position. 

This is another item in the long record 
of Eisenhower derelictions of the public 
interest in favor of the powerful oil and 
8as industry which seems to dictate 
domestic policy in which it is concerned 
as thoroughly as it dictates and influ- 
ences our international policy. 

The following editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of today entitled Unre- 
deemed Gas Bill,” is well in point: 

UNREDEEMED GAS BILL 

Patience and improved manners seem to 
have paid off for the natural gas lobby. The 
Producers now have the President's blessing 
for a bill that would accomplish approxi- 
Mately what was sought in the legislation 
vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower last year. And 
50 for the first time in this Congress, there 
is a chance that the natural gas industry 
will be freed from Federal utility-type con- 
trols on its prices and that consumers will be 
exposed to considerable price increases as a 
result. 

We remain as dubious about this legisla- 
tion as ever, even though the “arrogant” tac- 
tics employed by the bill's sponsors last year, 
which led to the Presidential veto, have been 
Supplanted by a quieter type of lobbying. 
There has been no convincing showing that 
development of natural gas resources is im- 
Peded by the kind of regulation permissible 
under existing law. On the contrary, there 
are indications that present regulation is 
not as firm as it ought to be. The President 
himself recognized that there are perils in 
the Harris bill to free the producers from 
Present controls when he proposed that the 
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bill be amended to allow consideration of 
costs in determination by the Federal Power 
Commission of fair market value. Now he 
has withdrawn this recommendation with no 
more than a verbal shrug, saying that it 
hadn't been his “fixed conclusion” anyway. 
This seems a rather casual dismissal of a 
considered proposal emanating from the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. 

At the least, if present controls are to be 
modified to encourage natural gas develop- 
ment, some sort of formula for setting prices 
ought to be retained. Not to do so would 
make a mockery of the regulation under local 
laws of gas distributing companies, placing 
local regulation completely at the mercy of 
a vague concept of fair wholesale values ad- 
ministered without legal guidance. In the 
hands of a Power Commission determined 
to favor the gas producers, even the Eisen- 
hower amendments, now withdrawn, would 
have been slight protection for the public 
interest. Without them the bill contains 
not even the pretense of a safeguard against 
gouging of the consumer, We think it 
should be defeated, 


Taxpayers Pay for Lobbying of Gas, Oil, 
and Electric Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
number of magazines have carried full- 
page ads paid for by the private monop- 
oly electric companies which ask in head- 
lines: “Where Do Your Taxes Go?” 
These are part of a multimillion-dollar 
campaign whose plain purpose is to 
poison the minds of the country against 
the efforts of the people, through their 
local and National Governments, to in- 
ject an element of competition into the 
utility business with public power proj- 
ects. The Senate Lobby Committee 
accurately described such campaigns as 
follows: 

Newspaper and magazine advertisements 
which do not expressly support or oppose 
legislation but tend to accomplish the same 
result indirectly by subtle means, the cost 
of which is treated as a business expense. 


Because it is treated as a business ex- 
pense it becomes deductible for income- 
tax purposes. 

Thus the Nation is deprived of income- 
tax revenue and in effect the taxpayer 
ends up paying about half the cost of 
this propaganda. Mr. Thomas L. Stokes 
has recently devoted one of his excellent 
commentaries to this subject and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD. 

PROPAGANDA GIMMICK ExPOSED— TAXPAYERS 
PAYING FOR LOBBYING OF UTILITIES, OIL, AND 
GAs COMPANIES 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

A propaganda gimmick that is by no means 
new but is currently being exposed here from 
several quarters is that indulged in by some 
‘business corporations, but especially by elec- 
tric utilities and gas and oil companies, 

Its unique feature is that the taxpayer pays 
“for the privilege of being lobbied," as the 
practice recently was described by the Special 
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Senate Committee To Investigate Political 
Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Contribu- 
tions. 

That is, these corporations write off in 
their tax returns as “business expense” the 
cost of education“ campaigns, a refined 
name for lobbying, and the cost of a type of 
advertising that is hardly even thinly dis- 
guised propaganda. What they avoid in 
taxes in this manner the rest of us make up. 
It is amazing how patient and long-suffering 
we are. 

Two lobbying campaigns of which the con- 
sumer is now the special victim and dupe 
are those being conducted by the oil and gas 
corporations to stop regulation of natural 
gas producers by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and by the electric utilities to check 
oe expansion of public power develop- 
ment, 

The device that has most recently become 
the concern of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is that with which we all have become 
familiar in our reading. It is described by 
the Senate Lobby Committee as “newspaper 
and magazine advertisements which do not 
expressly support or oppose legislation, but 
tend to accomplish the same result indirectly 
by subtle means, the cost of which is also 
treated as a business expense.” K 

Both the electric utilities and the oll com- 
panies are doing a lot of this. 

Some time ago Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat of Tennessee, asked the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to investigate this lobby and 
propaganda device that is charged off as 
“business expense.” The Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee made the same suggestion in its final 
report a few days ago. 

In that report is a review of another tax 
deduction gadget used by many of the 011 
companies, some of them big ones, that cre- 
ated the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee to campaign for enactment of the bill 
to exempt natural gas producers from regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission. 

That measure, Killed in the last Congress 
by President Eisenhower's veto, is being re- 
vived, and the President has endorsed it tn 
general principle with the condition that the 
consumer be protected. The bill as it stands 
does not do that. 

Most of the companies that contributed 
the nearly $2 million for the “education” 
campaign for that measure originally had 
planned to deduct their donation as business 
expense, they testified before the Senate 
committee; but, after the investigation got 
under way, some of them changed their 
plans to do that. 

“The Government would have lost the 
taxes on almost $2 million if all contributors 
had claimed the deduction,” the report said. 

Quite a number, however, did deduct their 
contributions, as the committee discovered 
in the report it got back from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to which it had sent a tran- 
script of the hearings. 

Another variation on the principle of “the 
public pays” was discovered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 

This had to do with the publication and 
distribution by several electric utilities of 
two booklets attacking the Federal power ` 
program. One was entitled “Turn on the 
Light,” the other “The Federal Power Pro- 
gram; Its Background, Growth and Conse< 
quences.” 

The Federal Power Commission, which in- 
vestigated the two booklets at the request of 
the House subcommittee, reported that the 
companies charged off the cost to various 
operating expenses, including advertising, 
employees’ welfare expenses and pensions, 
demonstration, general office supplies and 
expenses, and miscellaneous general expenses. 

Though not a large sum was involyed— 
$23,562—this might have developed into 
quite a widespread tax-dodging device had 
the subcommittee not exposed it 
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Mr. Brundage’s Viewpoint Is Extravagant, 
in the Least 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include in the Record a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean on June 9. 

The editorial concerns the peculiar 
viewpoint of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for economy in government and 
is entitled, “Mr. Brundage’s Viewpoint 
Is Extravagant, in the Least.” 

The editorial follows: 

Mer. Brunpace’s Viewpoint Is EXTRAVAGANT, 
IN THE LEAST 


After submitting the largest peacetime 
budget ever, with defense spending requests 
approaching a $40 billion bite of that, the 
Eisenhower administration has shown a pecu- 
Mar disregard at time for ideas on saving 
money. 

It turned down recently and still stands 
adamantly opposed to a plan which, within 
a few years, would save the taxpayers an 
estimated $5 billion dollars in defense spend- 
ing. That was a committee’s recommenda- 
tions for sweeping changes in the methods of 
pay for the military. 

It was at Secretary Wilson's request that 
& special committee was appointed more than 
a year ago to study the personnel retention 
problem of the services. That committee 
included tough-minded businessmen, profes- 
sional people, military, and Government rep- 
resentatives. It was headed by Mr. Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president of General Electric. Its 
problem was how to save money on defense 
by getting the most for the defense dollar. 

One of the facets was the loss of skilled, 
technical, or otherwise highly competent per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces. Now the rate 
at which skilled enlisted men and officers 
have been leaving the services is shocking. 
Four thousand pilots left in fiscal 1955 alone, 
representing a training loss of $480 million. 
The cost of training technicians is terrifically 
high, yet 87 percent of these are lost to the 
greater incentives of civilian life. Replacing 
and retraining means not only a money loss 
but a weakening of the combat readiness of 
the United States. 

The Cordiner Committee came up with pro- 
posals for modernizing the pay and manpower 
structure of the military, including a plan 
for proficiency pay to enlisted men for a 
demonstrated high quality performance, and 
a plan to provide additional incentive for se- 
lected Reserve officers to remain on active 
duty beyond their obligated time. 

The recommendations, the committee felt, 
would improve by about 15 percent the com- 
bat capability of the United States. Further, 
they would represent savings or gains up to 
$5 billion by 1962 or sooner, and they would 
sharply reduce training accidents now and 
military and civilian losses in event of war. 

But Budget Director Percival Flack Brund- 
age, known as an accountant's accountant,” 
felt the proposals would be inflationary, and 
they were rejected. Mr. Brundage is the 
man who erred and precipitated the fight 
over the Post Office Department's deficiency 
appropriation because he didn't understand 
the system.” Evidently, there are other 
things Mr. Brundage doesn't understand; 
one of them being long-range ecoonmy. 

In May, Senators STUART SYMINGTON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, and BARRY GOLDWATER, 
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Republican, of Arizona, introduced a Senate 
bill designed to implement the Cordiner 
Committee proposals. A similar bill was in- 
troduced in the House. 

Since there has been no sign that the 
Budget Bureau has relented, or that it is able 
to see the forest for the trees, the only hope 
for getting this defense savings plan into ac- 
tion rests with Congress. 

For all of Mr. Brundage's ideas of extrava- 
gant economy and Mr. Eisenhower's remarks 
about the Democrats’ advocacy of the “rub- 
ber dollar,” Congress so far has shown it has 
a better fiscal understanding than the ad- 
ministration. Adoption of the plan to mod- 
ernize the “Methuselah” system of military 
pay would prove it in spades. 


ICA Chief Versus Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Washington Daily News of 
June 11, 1957: 

ICA CHIEF VERSUS CRITICS 
(By Peter Edson) 

When Foreign Aid Director John B. Hol- 
lister was a younger man, during and after 
World War I, he worked with Herbert 
Hoover's relief mission in Poland. He became 
a “Hoover Republican.” 

Later, Mr. Hollister became a law partner 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft in Cincin- 
nati. Then he was a “Taft Republican.” As 
a Hoover and a Taft Republican, Mr. Hollister 
was made executive director of the Hoover 
Commission on Government Reorganization 
in 1953. 

When he was promoted from this position 
to head the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in 1954, it was widely assumed 
his job was to liquidate the foreign aid 
program. 

Now, 3 years later, he is still running 
the program and he denies all rumors that 
he is planning to quit. 

When Mr. Hollister took over ICA, its non- 
military appropriations were $1.5 billion. In 
1955 they were raised to $1.9 billion, cut to 
$1.7 billion in 1956, raised back up to $1.9 bil- 
lion for this year. And this is the amount 
which the administration is asking for non- 
military foreign aid next year. It is $900 mil- 
lion for defense support, $1.065 billion for all 
other economic assistance programs. 

When Mr. Hollister is accused of being a 
New Dealer and a giver-away—in spite of 
his Hoover-Taft background—he asks his 
critics what they'd cut out and where they'd 

in. 

Would they cut out Korean aid? The 
United States is spending $300 million a year 
in defense support, to help the Korean econ- 
omy support a 700,000-man army. Would 
they cut that? 

No, they wouldn't cut that. 

Well, then, asks Mr. Hollister, how about 
Formosa? The United States is spending 
$100 million a year for defense support of 
Nationalist China's 
Would they cut that? 

No, it wouldn't be wise to let Chiang Kal- 
shek down. 

But how about Vietnam? There the 
United States spends $250 million a year to 
support President Diem and his 400,000-man 


400,000-man army. 
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army in their fight against Communist Viet- 
minh and Red China. 

No, it wouldn't be smart to drop that one, 
either. 

So what about the Middle East? Ambas- 
sador James P, Richards just obligated about 
$100 million for nonmilitary aid to friendly 
countries in that area this year. 

President Eisenhower's Middle East doc- 
trine message to Congress called for $200 
million a year for the next 2 years. This 
sum isn’t identified in foreign aid requests 
for next year. But this indicates the range 
of expenditures considered necessary to keep 
the Middle East from going Communist. 

Anyway, with Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, 
and the Middle East accounting for $850 
million of the $900 million sought for defense 
support next year, there are $50 million left 
for Africa, South America, and south Asia. 
This is what the giveaway program to 
neutral nations boils down to. 

When Mr. Hollister asks if this should be 
done away with he generally gets a reluctant 
admission it’s necessary, too. 


Usurping of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present herewith an editorial 
entitled “New Yorker Hits Usurping of 
Power” which appeared in the Shreve- 
port Times, Shreveport, La., of Satur- 
day, June 8, 1957. This is a timely and 
interesting editorial: 

New Yorker Hits UsURPING oF Power 


For a good many months now, the South 
has noted with growing satisfaction a rising 
tide of criticism, in other sections of the 
country, aimed at United States Supreme 
Court decisions of recent years. 

True, little of the criticism in these other 
areas has been directed at the Supreme 
Court decision with which the South is most 
deeply concerned, that relating to abandon- 
ment of school segregation. But the basis 
of most of the criticism has been that the 
Court's rulings have been a usurpation of 
authority, and that, of course, is what the 
South contends in respect to the segrega- 
tion decision. 

Now comes the Saturday Evening Post, 
A publication not only widely circulated but 
widely respected, with a guest editorial de- 
claring, in its title, that “The Courts Have 
No Authority To Amend the Constitution.” 
No mention is made of the Supreme Court's 
segregation edict, but much that is said ap- 
plies to it clearly. 

Author of the editorial in question is 
Hamilton Long, described by the Post as s 
member of the New York bar and a student 
of constitutional authority. Because of the 
wisdom of his comment, we reproduce it in 
full as follows: 

“Few subjects are surrounded by more con- 
fusion than the function of the United States 
Supreme Court in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion, There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Court has no right to change the basic 
law or to violate the intent of those who 
initially adopted it or later amended it. 
Only the people can change the Constitu- 
tion, or amend it. 

“For the Supreme Court to try to bypass 
this process, by interpreting the Constitu- 
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tion contrary to that original intent, is to 
power never given it. 

“The Court's first duty is to protect the 
Peopie’s liberties. This includes restricting 
the Federal Government to the limited 
Powers granted it by the people in the Con- 
Stitution. As the then Gov, Franklin D. 

velt, of New York, truly stated in his 
States rights speech on March 2, 1930, these 
Powers do not include authority over many 
‘vital problems of government, such as the 
Conduct of public utilities, of banks, of in- 
Surance, of business, of agriculture, of educa- 
tion, of social welfare and of a dozen other 
important features. In these, Washington 
Must not be encouraged to interfere." How- 
ever. in his 1936 annual message as Presi- 
Gent, Roosevelt boasted of newly expanded 
Federal powers which he said, in the wrong 
hands, ‘would provide shaekles for the liber- 
ties of the people.’ 

“Although the Constitution has not been 
Amended to increase Federal powers since 
1920, the Supreme Court in 1937 abandoned 
its policy of respecting the original intent 
ot the Constitution—as amended—in deñn- 

them. It begam to change its earlier 
definitions of that intent, in order to sanc- 
tion the Federal Government's exercise of 
Vastly increased powers without amendment 
Of the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
Now exercises power in all the fields which 
P. D. R. in 1930 said it should not invade. 
Many of these increases might have been 
Made eventually, but the proper method to 
make them is provided in the Constitution 
and should have been followed. For the 
Court to attempt to make them by inter- 
Pretation is government by usurpation, the 
ee of constitutionally limited govern- 

ent. 

“How to restore constitutionally limited 
government is a major question, especially 
at a time when concern for the proper limi- 
tation of Federal power seems all but non- 
existent. This generation, like those which 
Preceded it, is the custodian of the liberties 
Of the people and the restraints on govern- 
ment power which alone can protect them. 
When he permit judges to interpret these 
Suaranties so as to make them ineffective, 
We help to sabotage our own and posterity's 
liberties.” 

The Supreme Court's usurpation of au- 
thority in the feld of éducation is one of 
the usurpations which Mr. Long denounces 
as the opposite of constitutionally limited 
government. Applying the principles which 

e espouses, school segregation, if accom- 
Plished by law, should be done by acts of 
the individual States or by constitutional 
amendment. 

The broad issue presented by the present 
trend of Supreme Court decisions is being 
Presented with ever-growing clarity. There 
Is now at least some small hope for a rebirth 
Of a Federal Government functioning ac- 
cording to the limitations which the Con- 
stitution sets forth, 


Student Conservation Program of the Na- 
tional Parks Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, conser- 
Vation is not a problem for Congress 
alone, Neither is it a problem for those 
Who are so old they must find something 
to occupy their time. It is a problem 
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that vitally concerns every living person 
in our country and we cannot begin too 
early to educate our young people in 


the problems and solutions of conser- 


vation. 

The National Parks Association is to 
be congratulated on its student con- 
servation program and the response of 
students has been most gratifying. 

STUDENTS RESPOND TO A CONSERVATION 

CHALLENGE 

Over 200 students from all parts of the 
country perked up quiring ears at the 
announcement by thé National Parks Asso- 
ciation of the opportunity to participate in 
a summer of conseryation—a summer of 
helpful, educational activity in our national 
parks. Some had heard of the Student Con- 
servation Program from their college pro- 
fessors, some from high-school teachers, 
others from their garden-club mothers, and 
some from articles in publications of private 
conservation organizations. 

As a result of the efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Parks Association 
through personal contact and letters, by 
word of mouth and printed articles over 700 
requests for information and application 
forms from over 200 parents, students, teach- 
ers, scout leaders, and National Park Service 
personnel flooded into the office of the asso- 
ciation. Of the 600 lengthy detailed appli- 
cation forms sent out over 100 materialized 
into high-caliber applications. 

And more would have been forthcoming 
had it not been for the necessity to close 
the books because the experimental! aspect 
of this first summer's program can offer only 
a limited number of positions. Selection of 
only the most qualified applicants to fill 
these few positions has further reduced the 
number who may patricipate and benefit 
from this opportunity. 

All of these students have expressed a love 
of the outdoors. Some want to become pro- 
fessional foresters or rangers and value the 
opportunity for training and the references 
resulting from their participation. Others 
earnestly desire the chance to assist the Na- 
tional Park Service and to "try out” this type 
of life and experience. Some just want the 
opportunity to go West into mountain coun- 
try. All of them wish to learn how to use 
more fully and to preserve the resources of 
our country, and to offer their services to as- 
sist the National Park Service in Olympic 
and Grand Teton National Parks. 

The overwhelming response of inquiries 
and applications has come from extremely 
well qualified high-school-age boys for whom 
there are 30 volunteer positions to do out- 
door work for 3 weeks in Olympic National 
Park, Wash. This work will contribute to the 
availability of the park facilities and is under 
the direction of the Park Service and ex- 
perienced personnel of the prominent Olym- 
pic Community College of Bremerton. 

Highly motivated college and graduate 
Women are eager to put their all too often 
unrecognized scientific and outdoor abilities 
and talents to useful expression. There was 
strong competition for the three openings 
to assist in setting up the new Pioneer Me- 
morial Museum in Olympic National Park 
and for the four openings in the overall 
conservation training program in Grand 
Teton National Park. 

In spite of the abundance of wellpaying 
job opportunities available to college and 
graduate men, the 16 billets for this group 
have been filled. Three biologists will con- 
duct necessary and long neglected studies of 
the wildlife in the back country of Olympic 
National Park under the direction of the 
park biologist. 

Twelve college men and graduates along 
with the 4 women will take part in a well- 
rounded, 2-month, conservation training 
program, by assisting in all the divisions of 
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Grand Teton National Park on a rotational 
basis, thereby acquiring a complete picture 
of the structure and principles of a nation- 
al park. This program wil lbe enriched fur- 
ther by talks from park personnel and by 
members of the 7 other conservation agen- 
cies in the Jackson Hole region, by partici- 
pation In the seasonal rangers’ indoctrination 
program, and by a 2-day, specially conducted 
tour through Yellowstone National Park. 

This summer these students will not only 
prove if they can meet this new challenge in 
the field of conservation, but also whether or 
not they can provide a useful source of tal- 
ent for future employment by the National 
Park Service. They can gain both in per- 
sonal experience and knowledge and at the 
same time give their assistance to the over- 
worked staffs in the National Park Service. 
Through their effort and cooperation, the 
student conservation program can prove to 
be a practical and worthwhile undertaking 
meriting continuation and expansion under 
the National Park Service or other Govern- 
ment or private agencies. So far, these stu- 
dents have proved they are willing to meet 
the challenge. 


Kamehameha I: A Great Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 11, is set aside in Hawaii as 
Kamehameha Day—a Territorial holi- 
day—in honor of the great Hawaiian 
King, Kamehameha I. It is a day in 
which the people of Hawaii pay honor 
and tribute to this first king of all the 
major Hawaiian Islands, the king who, 
in the early decades of the 19th century, 
united the major islands for the first 
time under one ruler. 

It is a day in which the people of 
Hawaii refiect upon, honor, and ex- 
press—in feast and celebration—their 
profound gratitude for the generosity, 
the tolerance, the almost boundless hu- 
manity and friendship which the native 
Hawaiian, more than anyone else, is re- 
sponsible for in present-day Hawaiian 
life, and which characterizes that life as 
democratic and as American in the deep- 
est senses of those words. 

Kamehameha I is perhaps best known 
generally as a great warrior king, but he 
was an even greater leader in peace— 
in fact his exploits as a warrior will be 
completely misunderstood if they are 
not viewed as his attempt to realize for 
all the Hawaiian people a perpetual and 
joyful peace. 

When Kamehameha was a- young 
chief, already controlling the island of 
Hawaii and showing signs of the great- 
ness to come, a famous Hawaiian 
kahuna—or priest—appeared before him 
and prophesized: Kamehameha was to 
conquer and unite all the islands, there- 
after to enable his people to live in a 
lasting and prosperous peace. 

That this was his motive and his vis- 
ion, Kamehameha gave full evidence at 
the very first opportunity—immediately 
after gaining full control of the island 
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of Hawail. Among other things, he or- 
dered the planting of foodstuff on all 
available land, and began the develop- 
ment of an irrigation project considered 
by later viewers as a most amazing ac- 
complishment. 

In his first official act when he had 
gotten control of all the islands, he told 
his people to go home and stop fighting, 
to turn from war to the building of an 
enduring peace. 

He promulgated the famous Law of 
Mamalahoe which I give here in transla- 
tion: 

O my people, honor thy gods. Respect 
alike the rights of men both great and 
humble; see to it that the aged and the 
children may go their ways in peace, and lie 
down to sleep by the roadside without fear 
of harm. 


He set up projects to increase food pro- 
duction, and became his own best ex- 
ample to his people by establishing sev- 
eral food farms of his own which he 
personally worked. To insure free medi- 
cal service to all he set up a school for 
medical kahunas, and he set up schools 
of training for arts and crafts—free for 
all people. 

He issued another famous edict: 

There shall be no idle person in the land. 


The Hawaiian workday was 4 hours; 
Kamehameha made plans for occupying 
the rest of the time with healthful games 
and play. From time immemorial- the 
Hawaiians had observed the makahiki 
season, lasting from October through 
January, as a time of recreation and 
rest. The season was dedicated to Lono, 
the god of fertility; it was the harvest 
time in which warfare and contention 
were absolutely forbidden. It was un- 
thinkable to the Hawaiian that in har- 
vest, the time of life and growth, men 
should kill each other and their means 
of subsistence. First the harvest was 
gathered, then the taxes collected, and 
the remainder of the time the people 
spent in feast and celebration. It is to 
be noted too that before the coming of 
the foreigner the Hawaiians had no in- 
toxicating liquor, and the energy and 
joy that animated their festivity had 
and needed no artificial inducement. 
For this season too Kamehameha pro- 
vided plans to enhance the leisure occu- 
pation of his people. 

Kamehameha I embodied fully the 
hopes and aspirations of the people; he 
was in the deepest sense a man of the 
people. Often he walked among -them 
disguised to study the efficacy of his 
government, to ask questions and to 
solicit suggestions. In work and in play 
he led his people toward that full life, 
without bitterness or greed, which he, 
and his people, saw as their destiny. 

The motto of Hawaii—Ua Mau Ke Ea 
O Ka Aina I Ka Pono—the life of the 
land is preserved by righteousness— 
` while it was proclaimed by the later 
Kamehameha III, is most really the ex- 
pression, in everything he did, of this 
greatest Hawaiian King, Kamehameha I. 
When he died in 1819—the year before 
the missionaries arrived—a great keen, 
such as never heard in Hawaii before or 
since, arose over all the islands. 

Things did not come true exactly as 
Kamehameha I visualized them. But 
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his people are great, their genérosity and 
their tolerance vitally characterize 
American democracy as it exists in Ha- 
waii. Kamehameha I is to his people, 
and to the people of Hawaii generally, 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” An in- 
spiration and an ideal to all, particularly 
to his own. 

For these reasons, and many more, the 
people of Hawaii honor today—as many 
communities in America today honor 
their own great men of the past—the 
native Hawaiian people and their great 
leader, Kamehameha I, for all they have 
given and mean to Hawaii. 

Personally, and on behalf of Hawaii’s 
people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I express to the native Hawaiian 
people on this Kamehameha Day the 
deep gratitude and affection of the 
people of Hawaii for you, and for all you 
mean, and will mean in greater measure 
in the future State of Hawaii, United 
States of America. 


Good Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an interest- 
ing and inspiring address delivered by 
the Honorable Watson W. Wise, of Tyler, 
Tex., before the Council of International 
Relations, of San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Wise is a distinguished and public 
spirited citizen of Texas. Although ac- 
tively engaged in private business, he has 
taken time to serve his community, State, 
and Nation in many educational and 
civic activities. This year he has been 
chosen by the people of his community 
5 of their annual Rose Festi- 
val. 

He has also served in national affairs, 
as State chairman of the Association for 
the United Nations, and as a director of 
the National Civil Service Association. 
In the international field, he made spe- 
cial industrial surveys in Europe, par- 
ticularly in coal mining efficiency, in 
1951, for thé Council of Ministers of the 
North American Treaty Organization. 

He has served several years as a mem- 
ber, and now as chairman, of the Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Texas, with 
the purpose of developing increasingly 
friendly relations between our country 
and our good and perhaps best friends, 
the countries of Latin America and 
South America. z 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BEFORE COUNCIL or INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, SAN ANTONIO, APRIL 15, 1957, 
BY WATSON W. Wir, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GooD NEIGHBOR COMMISSION OF TEXAS 
When yòur president, Mrs. Mamie Dial, 
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national Relations at your St. Anthony ban- 
quet, I was mindful that she was trading food 
for conversation. Believing that a fair ex- 
change is no robbery, I accepted. I am very 
pleased to be here. 

I should like to acknowledge my apprecia- 
tion for the presence of two of my Good 
Neighbor Commission colleagues—that very 
able commissioner, Andres Rivera of San An- 
tonio, and Commissioner Frank Kelley of 
Colorado City, that rugged individual who, 
with the candor of a west Texan “calls them 
as he sees them.” 

Someone has said that “A man who works 
with his hands is a laborer; a man who works 
with his hands and his head is a craftsman; 
a man who works with his hands, his head, 
and his heart is an artisan; but a man who 
works with his hands, his head, his heart, and 
his feet is a salesman.” 

Tonight, I want to be a salesman. I hope 
to sell you, with all of these salesman's tools, 
if necessary, one product, interest. Yes, in- 
terest in what may be considered by many, as 
“stardust.” Yet, this “stardust,” upon 
minute examination, becomes a reality, 
something material from which there 
emerges a useful pattern or code. Let’s call 
this the “antibiotic,” if you will, to assuage 
the friction by which people live together. 

With rapid strides our Latin American 
trade of a reciprocal nature, and the ties of 
friendship, yours and mine, which it has ac- 
celerated, have become characteristics of our 
association with these southern countries. 
This implies to all of us the usefulness and 
interest of a meeting such as this to discuss 
the official attitude of the State Department 
and our personal feelings regarding the cur- 
rent Latin American policy. Put simply, we 
can inquire what kind of a formula we are 
utilizing to link together, to weld the West- 
ern Hemisphere without the aid of force, but 
yet to resist aggression, should it be neces- 


sary. $ 

The caption of this program is the Good . 
Neighbor Policy. Let's have a look at this, 
and as well on our domestic front, of & 
unique organization known as the Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas. 

The good-neighbor policy may be a nebu- 
lous term, when generally applied. I once 
thought it meant being a do-gooder or 
greeter. And, during my term as commis- 
sioner and later as chairman, I found that 
only definite projects—well laid, well exe- 
cuted—have any effect or results on people 
anywhere. 

To understand why the Good Neighbor 
Commission came into being, we must have 
a look at the attitude and the foreign policy 
of the United States from the time of the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823. That doctrine, if 
you recall, defined clearly the position of the 
United States that foreign powers must keep 
out of Latin America as well as South 
America. It protected the helpless newly 
founded Spanish colonies against transfer 
to other world powers. And we, the United 
States, recognized them and helped their 
efforts to become strong republics. 

Later, you will remember that our Gov- 
ernment assumed an attitude of onlookers, 
and still later policemen, or the big stick, 
as our foreign policy with the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. It was this brusque and 
dictatorial policy that caused suspicion and 
distrust on the part of the Latin Americans 
for the United States and its people. 
Coupled with high tariffs and protection of 
our citizens’ foreign investments. and in- 
terference in the settlement of problems be- 
tween their countries, the United States 
assumed a villainous role in the eyes of these 
peoples. It was truly a one-way street, 
policywise, with milestones of resentment 
from the memory of forced settlement of 
problems in Mexico, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Cuba, and Santo Domingo, by this in- 
fluence from the north. Our State Depart- 


invited me to speak to the Council of Inter- ment had considered their acts to be guid- 
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ance programs of a practical nature; to the 
lating they were aggressions against moral 
and legal rights. 

Both William Howard Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson had a laudable desire to win better 
Understanding with Latin America, but our 
foreign policy maintained the status quo. 
“Arbitration” was only a word often men- 
tioned, but not practiced. 

The first shadow of our present policy of 
noninterventlon appeared during the term 
of President Herbert Hoover. He made a 
trip to the principal countries of South 
America and upon his return to the United 
States, he repudiated for the first. time the 
big stick policy of President Theodore Roose- 
velt and declared unequivocally that the 
intent of the Monroe Doctrine was against 

pe and not against Latin American 
countries, As a matter of fact, he refused 
to intervene when trouble arose in El Salya- 
dor and the Dominican Republic. Many 
Critics at home whispered that the strong 
arm of Uncle Sam was withering with 
Weakness. 

It was not until the cadenced step of 
Soldiers upon the cobbled streets and the 
Sound of cannon fire was heard in Europe, 
and until Hitlerism began to show its ugly 
face of destruction to the world in the Sec- 
ond World War, that our intent to do somè- 
thing about Western Hemispheric defense 

e a popular cause. President Franklin 
velt and the State Department popu- 
the slogan of “Good Neighbor” in an 
attempt to change our mutual attitudes and 
to warm the frigidity of the diplomatic cli- 
Mate in Latin and South America. It was 
then determined by the State Department, 
and so publicized, that our policy henceforth 
relating to the peoples of Latin and South 
America should no longer be in terms of 
Self-interest—meaning, of course, our self- 
interest. 

Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State under 
President Roosevelt, promised no interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Latin American 
States; and later, at Lima, Peru, promised 
the inviolate solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. These new declarations of prin- 
ciple and foreign policy were inviting ges- 
tures for the peoples of our two continents to 
join hands across the Western H 5 
The question may be asked —did this repre- 
sent an act of sincerity on our part. Let 
us see. 

We did respect this agreement when Mex- 
leo and Bolivia seized and nationalized the 
foreign oil investments of United States 
Capital. Further, to improve a bad credit 
relationship, we fostered the formation of 
the Inter-American Bank, agreeing that all 
Latin Republics would become stockholders, 
Maybe our declarations were sincere at last, 
thought the Latins; and when the United 
States entered World War II, reciprocal co- 
Operation and support evidenced the rewards 
of our new foreign policy. We gave Latin 
America technical and military ald. The 
governments of the Republics were under- 
Standing, but the Latin people—yes, the 
people—were still suspicious and distrusted 
Our motives. Certainly no less typical was 
the attitude of many in Mexico, and espe- 
cially along the Rio Grande border. 

You know that Texas has about 1½ mil- 
lion population of Mexican nationals and 
Latin Americans. Many who migrated to 
this country did not have the good fortune 
of an education, nor finances, and were con- 
sidered peons. Nazi propaganda in Latin 
America capitalized on the treatment of 
Mexicans in the Southwest, Texas, as a 
result, has from time to time been placed 
On the blacklist, as an indictment for our 
treatment of Mexican braceros, and as well 
for our restaurant and hotel discrimination 
against Mexicans. When these people have 
experienced, unfortunately, prohibitions in 
Texas, there is an apparent feeling that they 
have been mistreated because and only be- 
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cause they are Mexicans. This is unfor- 
tunately a survival of the deep-seated antip- 
athy that past generations have nurtured. 

It was at this time that Goy. Coke Ste- 
venson of Texas and representatives of the 
American Ambassador to Mexico, in confer- 
ence, decided that Texas ought to take offi- 
cial action toward establishing a good-neigh- 
bor policy. This decision was enacted into 
law in 1943 by the Texas Legislature, and 
the Good Neighbor Commission came into 
being. 

Unique? Yes, it is unique; since this is 
the only commission of its kind created by 
legislative act and recognized as an office 
of the State government of Texas, though 
there are other groups in parts of the United 
States acting in a voluntary capacity. 

Each commissioner is appointed by the 
Governor for a term of six years, without 
pay, and dedicated to its service. The com- 
missioners’ principal attention was first fo- 
cused on education against local prejudices, 
toward health, education, social discrimina- 
tion, and economic insecurity. Funds for 
the commission's activities were first made 
available by the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the National Government, 
but later provided by the Texas Legislature. 

Have you ever tried to tie a piece of twine 
around a puff of smoke? That may give 
you some idea of the frustration some of us 
have had from time to time as members of 
this commission. Our budget for expendi- 
tures is limited; in fact, it is necessary for 
the commissioners to pay personally for 
social functions of a public-relations nature. 
For example, a short time ago when we 
brought Ambassador Francisco Urrutia of the 
Republic of Colombia to Dallas from the 
Security Council of United Nations in New 
York to address our people on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs, some of the commissioners per- 
sonally accepted the expense. 

Why?—you ask. Chiefly because these 9 
members desire in their 6-year terms to 
make an accomplishment in the field to 
which the commission is dedicated. And 
their willingnes stems from the decision 
that if a job is good enough to accept, it 
is good enough to improve. 

The interest of the commission is lauda- 
ble; but the application of remedial action 
has been difficult. Discrimination by Tex- 
ans, evictions, arrests—often without 
cause—were investigated by the commis- 
sioners in their geographic locations 
throughout the State (Commissioner Frank 
Kelley has made many personal investiga- 
tions in West Texas). Often the results 
seemed futile, but an amenability of atti- 
tude and tolerance by Texans began to de- 
velop. It became quite evident that our 
work would not be advanced by random 

\ activity, but by definite projects. 

The approach to improve relations along 
the border and with Mexico began. We 
found we needed to do a job at home with our 
people and the Latin Americans. 

Two important undertakings became a 
reality in our work, The Commission spon- 
sored a Pan American Student Forum for 
children in Texas who had an interest in the 
Spanish language. In time, some 60 chap- 
ters of students of high school age swelled 
this membership in the State to over 9,000. 
Teacher sponsors guide the study of the 
arts, culture, history, the social, and eco- 
nomic features of the Latin American Re- 
publics’ background. 

Once a year under the guidance of Glenn 
Garrett, our executive director, about 700 se- 
lected club delegates, with expenses earned 
by each club, meet in Austin under our Com- 
mission sponsorship and compete in the arts, 
poetry, literature, folk dancing, handicrafts, 
and painting under competent judges. The 
awards are presented at the banquet where 
Latin American-Anglo friendship has a com- 
mon meeting ground. These 9,000 students 
are the Commission's best disciples in the 
homes of the less tolerant adults. All this is 
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accomplished in the discipline and spirit of 
a Hi-Y Christian organization. It is indeed 
impressive to see young citizenship on the 
march in this manner. We were enlisting 
some valuable help; we created an interest— 
we were getting results. Another interest 
had been created, thanks in great part to 
Mrs. Myrtle Tanner, founder of this move- 
ment. 

Secondly, Pan American round tables were 
formed throughout Texas, some 47 clubs in 
number, comprised of understanding women 
who accepted the challenge of service and of 
ameliorating differences with the Spanish- 
speaking population. The clubs became our 
emissaries in many grassroots areas that 
were steeped in racial differences. The divi- 
dends are self-evident. 

And with all candor, I wish to speak of a 
third organization in Texas that has con- 
tributed, directly and indirectly, so much to 
the Commission's work, It is ambidextrous, 
this Council of International Relations. 
With one hand it serves the domestic side 
and with the other, the international side, 
with grace of spirit and manner. It is one 
thing to speak of such a beneficent p 
as an approach to a better way of life, of 
tolerance and peaceful association. Many 
preach and profess this doctrine, but few 
live it. It is another thing to carry it into 
action. If I were asked to individualize such 
humanitarian aims, whose thoughtful kind- 
ness each day rewards mankind, I can think 
of no one who has someone who has en- 
deared herself to all strangers of all lands 
more than your own benefactress, Mrs. 
Mamie Dial. 

Nothing curries favor any better than 
making oneself the victim of a joke or of a 
situation. It's been the comedlan's step- 
ping stone to stardom and the business- 
man's introduction card to an atmosphere of 
humility—yet, many of us trek across the 
foreign hemispheres and with bated breath 
await the last word of an otherwise polite 
conversation, until like a thunderbolt we can 
drop the ax That's very interesting, but do 
you know in my country we have, etc., etc.”— 
superlatives and supersuperlatives. 

Now you may have a valid case that well- 
traveled people with a sense of sophistica- 
tion and tolerance do not appear in this role 
of bad-will ambassadors, but Latin Ameri- 
cans have in the past, at least, taken issue 
on this point. Miss Shipley, formerly head 
of the Washington passport department, and 
President Eisenhower in a New Orleans 
speech in 1952, both indicated rules of suc- 
cessful conduct away from home. Certainly 
this is not an admonition to this gracious 
group, for some of you have just completed 
a world tour of good will; but it is one of the 
formidable problems facing the Good Neigh- 
bor Commission in plying our trade, espe- 
cially in Mexico and Latin America. That 
is why the Commission borrowed the phrase 
of the Bard of Avon; namely, “I am undone”, 

Travel is a good correction for mental near- 
sightedness—if the traveler will cast aside 
his prejudices and seek the culture and 
beauty of that country in its atmosphere. 
Luxury and service should not be a primary 
commandment—perhaps you would find 
more luxury and service at home. Iam sure 
few people who travel in foreign lands real- 
ize how much one's individual demeanor in- 
terprets their country’s “typical citizen” to 
these people visited. I mention this because 
so much of this kind of thoughtless damage 
had been done by our citizens to the Good 
Neighbor policy in Mexico. 

Neither has the Commission attempted to 
urge passage of legislation to correct inequi- 
ties. We remember the old West Point story, 
I believe (Try to push a piece of string and 
you get nowhere; pull it, and it will go 
along with you anywhere.” 

This will illustrate the point: General Qui- 
nones, whom many of you know, who for 
many years controlled the Piedras Negras 
area of the Mexican border before his retire- 
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ment from the Army, has become an inti- 
mate friend of some of the members of the 
Good Neighbor Commission, and now an 
honorary Commissioner, His efforts in our 
behalf have been tireless. Some time ago 
our Government opened an Air Force field 
along the Mexican Border near Del Rio. 
The Village of Villa Acuna, across the border 
from Del Rio, was for many reasons made 
“off limits” to the cadets. Our Air Force 
decided to protest to the Mexican Govern- 
ment this treatment. Usually in time—pos- 
sibly six months—denials, investigations, 
contradictions, flaring tempers follow such a 
procedure. Gen. Quinones, hearing of the 
situation, called on the U. S. Air Force Com- 
mandant and asked that the protest be 
withheld for a few days. Quietiy, this re- 
spected Mexican talked among his own peo- 
ple in Villa Acuna; four days later, he 
called on the Air Force Commandant and 
requested him to inspect Villa Acuna; this 
was done and the Commandant removed the 
“off limits” signs. Today, the Air Force has 
many friends on both sides of the border. 
Yes, the string won't push, but it will pull 
with you. 

What to do about our relations within the 
interior of Mexico. Former Chairman Ney- 
ille Penrose knew Mexico well as a young 
man in the oll business. Basically, disciples 
for the Good Neighbor Commission were the 
need. Where to enlist them? School teach- 
ers, of course, they have the contact with 
the youth of Mexico who will be the fathers 
and mothers of the next generation, Each 
year, teachers of the Superior Normal School 
of Mexico City, by competition, are brought 
to Austin for a special and intense course at 
the University of Texas, and North Texas 
Teachers College on the latest methods of 
teaching English. We arrange for them oc- 
casionally to visit in the homes of friends, 
and make short trips. Just ask the Mexican 
teachers and their students what they think 
of the idea of the slogan “hands across the 
border,” and the work of Neville Penrose in 
this field. Each youth becomes a disciple 
for us in a new home in Mexico. Discrimi- 
nation, among peoples, yields to the evolu- 
tionary attributes of education, knowledge 
and the tolerant respect for the dignity of 
man. Again we are trying to pull this 
string, not push it. 

I want to speak of efforts we have made 
with another project. As you may know, 
Mexico has as part of its northern boundary 
the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo 
Leon, and Tamaulipas. In a meeting in El 
Paso in 1954, the Commission adopted a 
resolution calling on these states to join 
Texas in forming a permanent international 
organization dedicated to the solution of 
common problems, particularly those mis- 
understandings of the interior and of the 
border. 

It requires the concurrence and endorse- 
ment of the governors of the five states. 
Next came the problem of notifying Federal, 
State, county, and city officials, civic profes- 
sional and church groups, as well as inter- 
ested individuals of the five states of the 
envisioned plan, and soliciting their support. 
Complicated and trying? It was, but we 
are bullding toward the future. 

The first conference was held in Monterey 
2 years ago with outstanding representation 
from both sides of the border. 

The five governors’ representatives became 
the Central Council with subcommittees 
that encompass departmentalized and 
needed projects—such as, creation of Bi- 
City Good Neighbor Councils to settle border 
problems as a united group; it sponsors 
teaching of Spanish and English in respec- 
tive areas; it suggests facilities to make 
travel in Mexico and United States easier; it 
is developing a pre-disaster program. These 
are but a few of the projects. It has possi- 
bilities of becoming a real force in border, 
as well as interior, relations between Mexico 
and the United States. Chairman Jose F, 
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Muguerza, of Monterey, Mexico, with vital- 
ity, has worked to bring into effect numerous 
border and reciprocal agreements, which 
have popularized this young project. 

Possibly the outstanding vote of confidence 
that has shown the success of this organi- 
gation is that of providing four Mexican 
members to the Council, but only one from 
the United States—and a Mexican national 
chairman. It is a symbol of faith and trust 
we have shown the Mexican people, and they 
have responded in kind, 

Yes, that's the story of our effort, with a 
backdrop of the historic setting in which 
we entered about 10 years ago. Let's see 
what this all means in a calculation of a 
way of life. I have said many times that 
children the world over are pretty much the 
same; they are innately, friendly, uninhib- 
ited and sincere; the tenor of their life is 
concerned with few prohibitions. Why then, 
as adults, Is there such a contrast or differ- 
ence among us? It is, mainly, caused by 
three disturbing elements—language, relig- 
ious beliefs and nationalism, or patriotism, 
if you will. The barriers certainly do not 
emanate from the age of reason, but the 
adaptation of their life to a code of thou 
shalt—thou shalt not. Interrogations of 
peoples in answer to “Why do you act or be- 
lieve thus“ comes the answer “it has always 
been so“. We are creatures of habit and 
custom. International association interprets 
that it matters not whether you walk on the 
right or left side of the street, if the desti- 
nations are identical. Whether it be prayer 
at high mass, prayer in the mosque, or hum- 
ble prayer on the barren hillsides, all ask 
for the same guidance or a better way of 
life. We must understand and make man- 
kind feel that whether we like it or not 
Wendell Willkie’s “One World” is here. Elec- 
tronics and flight has erased most of time 
and distance. The world is like a human 
body—any unhealthy part affects the well- 
being of other parts. A small canal 8,000 
miles away was closed—consider how it af- 
fected the economic life and the standard of 
living of millions of people. 

This Pan-Americanism of understanding, 
tolerance and the need of closer and endur- 
ing friendship between peoples, especially 
in the Western Hemisphere, is mandatory if 
our peaceful unity is to endure and thus 
create a bulwark against aggression. Pan 
Americanism is not a nebulous Holy Grall, 
it is a practical approach to a way of life— 
a full normal life in this hemisphere. Some 
one sald that “time was invented by the Su- 
preme Being in order to give ideas a chance 
to produce; Pan-Americanism is a great idea, 
and this is the chance to make it produce, 

It seems that all in life fit into three cate- 
fories: You do good; you do bad; or, you do 
nothing. Who knows—you may have just 
the opportunity to participate when you least 
expect it. Perhaps this diary of our trials 
and tribulations may better prepare you to 
express yourselves, and "do good”, 
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Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Rrcorp, I should like to present 
here an address by Mr. James Clark 
Brown, who is an administrative assist- 
ant to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with responsibility for report- 
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ing the activities of the House Commit- 
tees for the Congressional Digest section 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Jim Brown is a former college class- 
mate of mine and I was genuinely grate- 
ful when I learned that he had been 
chosen as baccalaureate speaker by the 
student committee of the Washington- 
Lee School after they had heard him 
while he was interim minister of the 
Rock Spring Congregational Church, 
Arlington, Va. He is presently a lay- 
reader of Epiphany Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Brown is a grad- 
uate of Yale University Divinity School 
and is an ordained minister. 

The address which Mr. Brown pre- 
sented to the graduating class at the 
Washington-Lee School last Sunday, 
June 9, 1957, follows: 

ON HAVING A Sense or WHAT Is VITAL 


On December 17, 1903, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright succeeded in keeping their home- 
made airpline aloft above the hills of Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. They immediately sent a tele- 
gram to their sister living in Dayton, Ohio. 
The telegram read: “First sustained flight 
today. Fifty-nine seconds, Hope to be home 
for Christmas.” The sister in Dayton was 
so excited with the news that she took the 
telegram to the newspaper office and the next 
morning, believe it or not, the following 
headline appeared in the paper: Popular 
Local Bicycle Merchants Expected Home for 
the Holidays. 

You need not be anywhere near a first- 
class journalist to realize that a bungling 
editor missed the whole point of one of 
the truly great and decisive events of man’s 
history. My sympathy, however, is largely 
with the editor. For, in a larger sense, is 
not his failure the result of a temptation 
that confronts us all? The temptation that 
you and I may live out our lives without 
having rec or reverenced those values 
in life that are truly worthwhile. Do you 
know these lines of Carl Sandburg: 


“I am riding on a limited express, 

One of the crack trains of the Nation, 

Hurtling across dark prairie and into blue 
haze 

Go 15 coaches holding a thousand people, 

All the laughing men and women shall pass 
to ashes, 

The coaches shall become scrap and rust. 

I ask a man in the smoker, ‘Where are you 
going?’ 

And he answers, ‘Omaha’.” 


Now the matter of knowing where we are 
going in terms of a destiny more divine than 
Omaha is of particular concern to us as 
intelligent, Christian people and especially 
to those of you who are so eagér to know life 
in terms of its fullmess, richness, and glory. 

Let us think together concerning this 
matter, Here is a verse of scripture that will 
underly our thought. It was written by a 
remarkable man in the first century by the 
name of Paul; the Apostle Paul. Among the 
letters he wrote which appear in our New 
Testament, is one letter written to some 
friends in the little church at Phillipi, a city 
in Greece, The church there had sent a gift 
to Paul who was now an old man; a prisoner 
of Nero's awaiting execution in Rome. In 
gratitude for the concern of his friends, 
Paul sends back a letter to them and I 
would like to read you one sentence from 
it as Dr. Moffatt translates it in our New 
Testament. Paul writes: “And it is my 
prayer that your love may be more and more 
rich in knowledge and all manner of insight 
enabling you to have a sense of what is 
vital” (Philippians 1: 9). 

Consider for one matter that it 18 vital, 
everylastingly important, that we come to 
know Jesus Christ as our dearest friend. Of 
all the influences that affect our lives for 
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good or ill, surely one of the most decisive 
is the kind of friend in whose company we 
Want to spend our time. It is just here that 
Coming to know Christ as the best friend 
Whom we will ever have is vital. For with 
Christ, as with any friend whom you truly 
know and love and with whom you spend 
much time, you tend to become like Him. 

If, therefore, you want to learn the secret 
Of such a man's life as the Apostle Paul, 
Whose influence has reached out across time. 
and boundaries to bless untold numbers, here 
is part of the answer: His dearest friend was 
Jesus Christ. What kind of friend must 
Jesus have been to have inspired Paul to 
Say elsewhere in his letter to the Philippians, 
“Whatever happens, make sure that your 
everyday life is worthy of Christ’? When 
Paul is inspired to write so eloquently of 
love in its highest expression as he does in 
first Corinthians, chapter 13, “Love is patient, 

d, knows no jealousy, is never glad when 
Others go wrong but rejoices in goodness, 
Always eager to believe the best, always hope- 
ful, * * * other things away, but such 
love does not end * „ of whose love was 
Paul thinking? Who else but that of his 
dearest friend, Jesus Christ? Again, whose 
love so strengthened Paul that he could face 
Nero's persecution with divine power, and 
ultimately death with triumph, so that today, 
1,900 years later, we call our dogs Nero and 
Our favorite sons Paul? Whose love so 
Strengthened him saye that of his dearest 
friend, Jesus Christ? 8 

This fact is all the more remarkable when 
You realize that Paul never knew Jesus in 
& physical sense. Our Lord had lived out 

life upon this earth even before Paul 
became a Christian. It was after the death 
and resurrection of Christ that Paul came to 
know Him, beginning with that dramatic 
encounter on the road to Damascus when 
Christ appeared to Paul in a vision, spoke 
to him, claimed him, and Paul surrendered 
his life to Christ in loyalty and love. 

I believe there is encouragement for all 
ot us in the fact that for us, as with Paul, 
‘we need not have known Jesus in a physical 
Way in order to know him now as our dearest 
friend. You remember that Paul, following 
his vision of Christ, was directed to other 
Christians in Damascus, among them Ana- 
nias, and there in the friendship of other 
Christian men and women Paul's own faith 
Was nurtured, enabling him at last to become 
so strong an apostle. 

So today you and I may come to know the 
friendship of the living Christ through the 
fellowship of other Christian people within 
the life of the church. There, where Christ's 
life and teachings are proclaimed, where 
somethhing of His mind and spirit is demon- 
strated, where by the sacraments of the 
church, baptism and holy communion, we 
receive His very spirit into our lives and 
are inspired to go out from the church to 
do His work and will, so do we living today 
Come to know Christ as our dearest friend. 

The fact that the church makes real to us 
the person and presence of Christ is why 
Paul repeatedly speaks of the church as 
“the body of Christ.” The church is the 
visible, continuing expression of Christ's life 
and love. Link your life to the church and 
you will come to know Christ. I do not be- 
lieve that it is primarily important what 
denominational label hangs above the 
church door. Find the church where you 
ean work and worship most meaningfully and 
you will increasingly discover the reality of 
Christ's continuing presence. For 
“The church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ, 

her Lord, l 
She is His new creation, by water and the 
word. 


From heaven He came and sought her to be 
His holy bride, 

With His own blood He bought her and for 
her life He died.” 
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And it is my prayer that your love may 
be more and more rich in knowledge and 
all manner of insight enabling you to have 
a sense of what is vital, that you may come 
to know Jesus Christ as your dearest friend. 

Consider secondly how vital it is to know 
Christ not simply as your dearest friend but 
also as your constant companion. Some 
years ago a friend of mine whose business 
involves worldwide travel found herself in a 
remote seacoast town. When the time came 
for her to journey on she found herself sur- 
rounded by wellwishers for other people who 
had come to say bon voyage to other trav- 
elers but none to speak that word to her. So, 
partly from a sense of humor but more 
deeply, I suspect, from an understandable 
human need, she arranged with an elderly 
man who was there and alone that in ex- 
change for a generous tip“ he would stand 
and wave to her and call out “bon voyage” 
until the ship was out of sight. Life does 
get lonely at times and one of the great joys 
of our Christian faith is that Christ is ever 
with us, our constant companion. 

When Paul said: “I have learned in what- 
ever circumstance I am, therein to be con- 
tent,” he was simply saying that he knew 
the truth of Christ’s promise, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” If you think this mere Christian 
sentimentality, would you dare say so to 
David Livingston, who said it was not just 
himself who went tramping through darkest 
Africa; it was David Livingston and Jesus 
Christ together. Would you contradict 
Samuel Rutherford, whose Christian faith 
led him co sly into persecution and 
prison-but who, when there, declared, “Jesus 
Christ came into my cell last night and 
every stone flashed like a ruby”? Would you 
call it mere sentimentality in the presence 
of Dan Polling, Jr., 1 of the 4 chaplains who, 
having given their own lifebelts to others, 
went down on the Dorchester? In a previ- 
ous letter to his father he had said in effect: 
“Do not be anxiously concerned for my 
safety, for if ever I find myself alone in a 
difficult place I know that there shall be 
Someone with me.“ And lo, I am with you 
always,” said Christ our Lord. 

The truth that Christ is our constant 
companion, however, is intended to be more 
than comfort. It is also a challenge. For, 
if Christ is our dearest friend and constant 
companion, will we not be challenged to 
honor him in the life we live, in the work 
we do, in the use of the talents and skills 
and gifts we possess? 

So, into whatever work and career your 
interests and abilities may lead you, think 
of it as your ministry in company with Him 
who is your constant companion. Honor 
Him in the work you do. I am certain that 
we ought to think of the work we do, not 
in terms of the so-called sacred and secular 
callings, but rather to see all of work as 
sacred when done in company with Christ 
and done in honor to Him. I have been 
privileged to know certain Members of Con- 
gress, such as my own Congressman En 
Epmonvson, of Oklahoma, and others, on 
both sides of the political aisle, who regard 
their public service as conscientiously as do_ 
other men their public ministry. Into 
whatever work you go, may you do so with 
Christ at your side and make of your work 
an act of praise unto Him. 

Bishop Crotty, in his book The Church 
Victorious, tells of one such person whose 
life of labor was in truth such a ministry. 
She was a young girl whose father and 
mother had both died and she had been left 
with the responsibility to provide and care 
for the other younger children in the family. 
Thus day by day she gave herself without 
reserve in labor and in love. Now she lay 
dying in a London hospital having literally 
worked herself to death. A visitor to the 
ward inquired of the nurse in charge if there 
were any there who were critically ill. When 
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told of the girl the visitor made her way to 
the side of her bed. “My child, are you bap- 
tized?” No,“ said the young girl sorrowfully, 
There had literally been no time to have been 
baptized. “You are not confirmed in the 
church?” “No,” said the girl. The questions 
followed one another and all were answered 
to the dismay of the visitor. Finally the 
question came, “But my child, what will you 
do when you die and have to tell God all of 
these things?” The young girl whose entire 
life had been lived in hard labor and Christ- 
like love for others looked into the face of her 
questioner with eyes too full of confidence to 
be further disturbed and softly replied: “I 
will show Him my hands.” And it is my 
prayer that your love may be more and more 
rich in knowledge and all manner of insight 
enabling you to have a sense of what is 
vital * that you may come to know 
Jesus Christ as your constant companion, 

Consider finally that it is vital to know 
Jesus Christ not simply as your dearest 
friend, constant companion, but most mean- 
Ingtully of all, your Lord and Saviour! Be- 
gin with Him as a friend, live with Him as a 
companion, and you will come to know Him 
as Lord! I believe Martin Luther's words are 
true: "Take hold of Jesus as a man, and you 
will discover that He is God.” The first 
disciples began their relationship with Jesus 
thinking of Him as a teacher, rabbi, and 
friend; but ultimately they came to recognize 
Him as did Paul, saying, “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” 

One of the earliest creedal affirmations of 
Christians was simply, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” It was, however, manifestly 
more than simply an affirmation in a creed. 
It was a demonstrated conviction in life, 
The early Christians went out into every 
area of life, personal, political, and social, 
living out their conviction, “Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” 

How vital it is in our world today that in 
that same spirit we declare “Christ is Lord.” 
How urgently do we need the mind of Christ, 
His wisdom, His spirit, His lordship, to be 
brought into rule over the problems that 
beset us as persons and as a nation. Let 
me suggest just one matter that illustrates 
our need: one of the crucial problems in- 
volving us all is this difficult matter of 
human relationships. How do we build a 
social order where all people are given the 
opportunity for living life to the full? 

You may recall how some of our Puritan 
forefathers tried to handle this matter in 
their relations with the Indians. They were 
bound and determined to dispossess them of 
their land but how to do so and maintain 
a Christian conscience? In 1640 in Milford, 
Conn., the official town record reveals that 
they tried to handle the problem this way: 

“Voted, that the earth is the Lord's and 
the fullness thereof, voted further, that the 
earth is given to the saints; voted finally, 
that we are the saints.” 

If the spirit of Christ rules we shall do 
better than that. Let me speak as clearly 
as I may. If Jesus Christ is Lord, then as 
a Christian citizen of this blessed land I 
covet no privilege for myself that I am not 
willing to share with every other citizen, 
My opportunities for education, employment, 
and a chance for a life of dignity are treas- 
ured rights granted me by the Constitution 
of this country and God's intended gift for 
ali of his children. If you would deny me 
those rights because I am dirty then I can 
all of His children. If you would deny me 
those rights because I am not your social 
equal, then with my best effort and such 
opportunities as you have so long enjoyed, 
I can improve myself socially. If, however, 
you would deny me the rights you enjoy 
simply because of my color, I can only refer 
you to God by whose wisdom I was so made, 

Jesus Christ is Lord and in him there is 
no Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, 
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neither male nor female; you are all one 
in Him. Originally it was the voice of Paul 
speaking to his friends in Phillipi; but just 
as truly it is the voice of God speaking to 
each of us now, saying, and it is my prayer 
that your love may be more and more rich 
in knowledge and all manner of insight 
enabling you to have a sense of what is vital, 
that you may come to know Jesus Christ 
as your dearest friend, constant companion, 
Lord and Saviour. 


Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped was organized to help 
those persons who were physically 
handicapped to join together in fellow- 
ship and assist each other in many ways. 

It has been my pleasure to meet and 
know one of these physically handi- 
capped persons, Miss Marianne Yambor, 
whom I believe should be a challenge to 
not only the handicapped, but also to 
those of us more fortunate who do not 
suffer any physical disability. 

Miss Yambor has been elected the sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment, American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, Inc., and re- 
cently she was the principal speaker at 
the installation banquet of Pittsburgh 
Lodge 113. Her address was so inspir- 
ing, not only to those present but to all 
persons, that I urge all to read it in order 
to glimpse the spirit of this individual: 
ADDRESS oF Miss MARIANNE YAMBOR, SECRE- 

TARY, PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT, 

AFPH, INC., PITTSBURGH LODGE 113, INSTAL- 

LATION BANQUET, GATEWAY RESTAURANT, 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., May 20, 1957 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
members of AFPH, and friends of the han- 
dicapped, it is an extreme pleasure to talk 
to you on the occasion of your installation 
banquet. When I received your invitation 
to be your principal speaker, it really floored 
me. I didn’t inquire as to the length of 
time you expected me to use. But I shall do 
my best to pass on some views as to the rea- 
son it is important, a privilege, and an honor 
to be an AFPHer. $ 

AFPH has meant so very much to me that 
I hope I can impress everyone here with the 
same meaning. I can remember the first 
time AFPH was brought to my attention. 
That must have been at least 7 years ago, 
and no doubt that was about the time your 
lodge was organized. The person who intro- 
duced me might not remember; she is here 
this evening. We're very glad to have you, 
Agnes Mann. 

This is such a beautiful time of year. 
The time when everything is beginning 
anew. A new beginning. Rally of a new 
beginning. This is an appropriate time for 
us to rally also. All AFPH lodges are be- 
ginning another year. And this is the time 
of the year when we observe AFPH Rally 
Day. Every last Saturday in May of each 
year. So, as my theme tonight, I decided on 
a Rally, in observance of National Rally 

y- 
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Many of us here have been in AFPH a 
long time. And we must admit, AFPH has 
become an integral part of us. That has 
happened because we wanted it that way, 
and because we know AFPH is the solution 
to many of our problems. AFPH is some- 
thing we have been looking for all our lives. 
AFPH knows that a physically handicapped 
individual is not a statistic, but is only look- 
ing for justice, equal rights, and oppor- 
tunity. All this can be achieved through 
unity. The more we learn about AFPH the 
more we are aware of this, and the more 
rooted it becomes with us. We have rallied 
for AFPH—but, have we done our best? 
Have we done enough? Nothing is so good 
it can't be better. 

Usually, becoming a member of an organi- 
gation is a great thing. But, unless one gets 
into it wholeheartedly, you do not realize 
the reason for joining, and you soon lose in- 
terest. For instance, if you decide to under- 
take a new hobby, you don't go at it with a 
blasé attitude. You try to learn all there is 
about it by getting all the information pos- 
sible. Telling your friends about it, and so 
forth. Do you know most of us take a blasé 
attitude toward APFH? Our blasé attitude 
regarding AFPH is the reason for getting 
stuck in the mud, so to speak. 

Don't be stuck in the mud of selfish gain 
so that you don't have the vision to see. To 
rally for AFPH there are three challenges 
we have to face. These are vision, faith, 
and courage. The vision to see, the faith to 
believe, and the courage to do. Let us rally 
round and render service to ourself and our 
fellow men, the physically handicapped, and 
help make the world a better place to live 
in. Cultivate the vision to see what can be 
done for our physically handicapped friends. 
The vision to see what can be done is worth- 
less without faith. And, if we have faith 
in AFPH, we must embrace trust and confi- 
dence as a pattern of life. If we have faith 
as good as our need, it will open a door. 

Then courage. Well, without courage 

this vision and faith is pointless and fruit- 
less. Let us use this vision here, and look 
around us. We can see our friends who 
are also handicapped, friends who are in the 
same boat with us. Can you also visualize 
the many millions more who are at home, 
almost forgotten, except for a relative or 
friend or two. These physically handicapped 
are confined to a small room with four walls. 
It is these physically handicapped we must 
have the vision to help. These are the 
people we must have the faith to believe 
in. These are the people who need our 
courage. 
It does take great effort on our part. 
But, if we can visualize that, what we do for 
our fellowmen comes back to us a thousand- 
fold. We all have found some happiness by 
being members of AFPH, in one way or 
another. Before we knew about AFPH, there 
were friends rallying for our cause. Now we 
have an opportunity to repay them by do- 
ing our part for those less fortunate, Many 
of us cannot “stand tall” but we can “sit 
tall“ and, what's more, we can think tall. 
Let us be happy in our work. Rally for 
AFPH, rally for our fellow men, especially 
the physically handicapped, rally for more 
members, rally for our lodges, and for more 
lodges. ` 

Recently, at a banquet in my hometown, I 
heard the speaker telling of his organiza- 
tion’s progress. He told them that they were 
10,000 chapters strong. And he told them 
that they should not be content to stand 
where they were, but should make every ef- 


fort to have 50,000 chapters. He continued: > 


“If we go forward we will be happy, if we 
stand still we will be sorry.” This brings to 
my mind a story about two horseback riders. 
They were traveling by horseback through 
a forest. They were hurrying as it was get- 
ting dark and they had a long way to go. 
Suddenly a man stepped out in the middle of 
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the road. They didn't want to run him down 
so with great annoyance they stopped. The 
man asked them to dismount, telling them 
that if they did as he instructed, they would 
be both happy and sorry. He told them to 
pick up some pebbles from the road, put 
them in their pockets, and not look at them 
until the next morning. Being in a hurry 
they did not argue because they felt it was 
useless to argue with a crazy man. They de- 
cided to humor him. They remounted and 
went on their way, soon forgetting the in- 
cident. They reached their destination, 
slept all night, and next morning, while 
dressing, they remembered. Laughingly they 
looked in their pockets and were surprised 
to find the pebbles had changed into beauti- 
ful diamonds. The words of the old gentle- 
man came to their minds, in the morning 
you will be both happy and sorry.” And 
so they were, happy because they had obeyed, 
and sorry because they had not taken more 
pebbles. 

And so it is with AFPH. Let us rally to 
pick up the pebbles and turn them into 
gems. We have an opportunity at this time. 
Our national headquarters has asked for 
volunteers for victory. Let's get on the band- 
wagon. Are we interested enough to want 
these things? All of your received the 
April report from Paul A. Strachan regard- 
ing legislation. He stresses the importance 
of a writein campaign. The State depart- 
ment joins him in urging you to write to 
Senators, requesting hearings and support of 
S. 1597, the Federal agency bill. Also H. R. 
5396 which calls for tax exemptions for handi- 
capped, and those who support handicapped 
who cannot care for themselves. 

Are we interested enough to want those 
things, or are we just kidding each other? 
And letting on that we are interested, let 
us each ask ourselves if we have done our 
part. Have I written to my Congressman, 
and my Senators, telling them what we 
want? And to those who were interested 
enough to have these bills introduced. Have 
we written telling them how much we ap- 
preciate their efforts on our behalf? Or are 
you thinking, let the next guy write. Did 
you stop to think that he might have the 
same idea? , 

Benefits for handicapped don't just hap- 
pen. Somebody has to propose the benefits, 
and as we all know, one individual would not 
have much chance putting any legislation 
and rulings over, without help and assist- 
ance from many others. The goal for which 
we are striving, is independence and use- 
fulmess. Service to others, helpfulness to 
each other through mutual assistance and 
cooperation. We are all aware of the fact 
that our only hope and course is to be 
organized. So, we are organized, We have 
members, but are we satisfied with what we 
have gained so far? Should we stop now? 
Do you believe we will keep what we have 
gained, if we do stop? Progress never comes 
easy. We must continually work for it, and 
we must sell to others who can and will 
rally with us. I believe that if we all made 
an effort to learn more about AFPH, we will 
be able to sell it to others. Let's become 
pushers, not wishers. 

And now, before closing, I want you all to 
Pledge to go forward despite all obstaces, 
pledge to support the legislative program. 
Legislation is very important to our pro- 
gram, because we must continue this battle 
until there is a real National, State, and 
local program beneficial to all handicapped 
people. It is grand to see so many of you as- 
sembled here. Thank you for your attention 
and please accept my personal best wishes to 
you, Henry Kujawski, president, Pittsburgh 
Lodge 113, AFPH, Inc., and to the rest of the 
officers of Pittsburgh Lodge 113. May you 
have a successful year, and thank you for 
letting me talk to you, It was indeed an 
honor and a pleasure. 

Thank you. 
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The Federal Budget for 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I present herewith for inclusion 
in the Record an address delivered at the 
44th anual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, held in 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 17, 
1957. Hon. Percival F. Brundage, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, ably 
presented this most interesting address: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET ror 1958 
(Address of Percival F. Brundage, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, May- 

flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 

It is a pleasure for me to be here today to 
speak on a subject of importance to all of 
us—the Federal budget for 1953. I realize, 
of course, that this convention is primarily 
concerned with the wise and proper develop- 
ment and use of the water resources of our 
country. This is a concern which I share, 
both as Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and as a citizen who knows that the orderly 
development and conservation of the re- 
sources of America are vital to our present 
and future strength. 

It is gratifying that this group is also 
broadly concerned with the entire range of 
Federal activities. Nowhere are all the Gov- 
ernment's activities, and the responsibilities 
which they reflect, brought into clearer focus 
than in the budget. 

As you know, we in the Bureau of the 
Budget haye the basic job of assisting the 
President in the preparation of the budget 
each year. Our ultimate aim is to formulate 
a sound and balanced overall program which 
will best serve the interests of the Nation at 
a minimum of cost. This involves us in a 
rigorous examination and evaluation of each 
of the many and varied programs of the Gov- 
ernment, both present and proposed. To 
hold expenditures within our resources re- 
quires that choices must be made and pri- 
orities established among the many compet- 
ing demands for Federal service, worthwhile 
though each may be. 

We are all interested in keeping control 
Over the total of Federal spending, particu- 
larly in these times of high taxes and of in- 
flationary pressures on our economy. To put 
it mildly, there has been an outstanding 
demonstration of public interest in the 1958 
budget which, as you know, projects an in- 
crease in expenditures. I would like to de- 
Scribe for you, therefore, some of the dif- 
culties we faced in preparing that budget and 
some of the reasons for the increases in 
Spending over the past few years. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year 1958, as 
estimated in the budget, total $71.8 billion. 
This has been called the highest peacetime 
budget, which is very misleading when we 
consider that the current troubled interna- 
tional conditions make us devote $45.3 bil- 
lion, or 63 percent of the total, to programs 
designed for the protection of our country, 
including the promotion of world peace. 
This is a heavy burden, but I can assure you 
that the President analyzed and reviewed 
the estimates for these programs most care- 
fully before the budget went to the Congress. 
He considers the expenditure estimates con- 
talned in the budget as representing a wise 
and reasonable measure of protection for 
the Nation, 
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Another 10 percent of estimated 1958 ex- 
penditures is for interest payments on our 
debt. These payments, largely attributable 
to past wars, will amount to $7.4 billion, We 
are not going to cancel our internal debt 
charges as the Soviet Union has recently 
done. 

This leaves only about one-quarter of the 
total, or $19 billion, for all the civil pro- 
grams and operations of the Government. 

The low point of Federal expenditures 
under this administration was in the fiscal 
year 1955 when expenditures totaled $64.6 
billion. This was a reduction of almost $10 
billion from 1953. Some of our critics want 
us to return to that level of spending. Our 
estimates for the fiscal year 1958, while still 
below 1953, are up $7.2 billion, or 11 percent 
above 1955, and perhaps the clearest way of 
explaining the budget is to point out the 
reasons for this increase. 

Certain basie economic factors underlie 
the growth over this 3-year period. Our 
population has been growing rapidly, from 
164 million in the fiscal year 1955 to an esti- 
mated 172 million in 1958. Our industries 
have grown as the Nation has become more 
prosperous. We have also been faced with 
rising costs of the goods and services pur- 
chased by the Government; prices of mate- 
rials have gone up; construction costs have 
risen; and laws have been enacted increasing 
personnel costs by something over 10 percent 
by granting salary raises and, increasing 
fringe benefits for Federal civilian and mili- 
tary personnel. 

‘These economic factors are refiected in ris- 
ing workloads and costs for such activities as 
the postal service, employment service, tax 
collection, and the issuance of passports, to 
cite a few examples. They are also reflected 
in greater use of our highways, airways and 
national parks, necessary additional 
development of these facilities. Our grow- 
ing prosperity creates needs for added regu- 
latory (including health and safety) and 
credit activities. Of course, increased costs 
of personnel and materials Tpise spending all 
across the board. ö 

There are also certain program factors 
which have led to increased Federal spending 
since 1955. In some cases they result from. 
and in others they add to, the economic fac- 
tors I have just mentioned. 

The estimated increase in expenditures 
for protection compared with 1955 represents 
over one-third of the increase in total budg- 
et expenditures. In dollars this increase 
amounts to $2.6 billion. The rise in protec- 
tion expenditures reflects mainly the higher 
costs of procuring operating, and maintain- 
ing the new and more complex types of air- 
craft, ships, weapons, and guided missiles 
being developed through a rapidly changing 
technology. For example, a B-36 heavy 
bomber cost $3.6 million in 1955. The B-52, 
which is now replacing the B-36, costs 8 mil- 
lion, and the costs of operating it have risen 
as well. 

Closely related to the technological 
changes being made in our Armed Forces is 
the development of new atomic weapons and 
reactors. We will have a rise of $483 mil- 
lion in the estimated expenditures of the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1955 to 
1958. While we have been giving increasing 
emphasis to the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, expenditures in this area are in major 
part directly associated with our defense 
effort. ` 

Interest payments, in spite of reductions 
in the public debt, have risen by $922 mil- 
lion as compared with 1955, about 12.5 per- 
cent of the total estimated increase in budg- 
et expenditures. 

Expenditures for civil benefits are esti- 
mated in the 1958 budget to rise 83.2 billion 
between 1955 and 1958, accounting for 44 

nt of the increase estimated for total 
budget expenditures. Let me point out for 
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Veterans’ programs are estimated to cost 
about $5 billion in 1958. Most of the in- 
crease over 1955 is for compensation and 
pension payments. The number of veterans 
receiving compensation for service- connected 
disabilities is expected to be 21,000 more 
than in 1955, mainly because of the addition 
of veterans of the Korean conflict to the 
rolls, The number receiving pensions for 
non-service-connected disabilities will have 
risen nearly 275,000. These increases in 
workload, combined with legislation which 
raised the benefit rates, have caused expen- 
ditures for compensation and pensions to 
go up $322 million since 1955. 

The present administration inherited a set 
of governmental agricultural activities which 
did not address themselves to the basic post- 
war adjustments necessary in the Nation's 
farm economy. To aid these adjustments, 
new programs have been initiated and some 
existing programs have been reoriented. 
Secretary Benson has just completed a 
thorough study of the effect of our various 
Pi and has come to the following con- 
clusions which he has set forth in a letter to 
Senator ELLENDER Only 2 weeks ago: : 

“1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production, despite the 
severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such conditions 
they cannot be successfully priced as if they 
were scarce, 

“3. The “present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete.” 

As Secretary Benson has indicated, a tech- 
nological explosion is occurring on American 
farms. Production per farm worker has 
doubled in the last 15 years. This creates a 
new dimension in farm policy and makes it 
virtually impossible to curtail agricultural 
output with the type of controls acceptable in 
our society. 

He goes on to say: “The evidence of the 
past 24 years is inescapable. Farmers will not 
accept, legislators will not vote, and from a 
practical standpoint administrators 
impose the kind of controls which, at the 
price objective specified by law, would be nec- 
essary to bring production into line with 
market outlets.” 

The total agricultural programs will have 
increased $550 million between 1955 and 
1958, and I believe we must meet this issue 
head on and obtain legislation to correct un- 
successful past attempts to solve this per- 
plexing problem. I hope that you will all 
support Secretary Benson in this campaign. 
I have great hope that there is an opportu- 
nity this year to do something really signifi- 
cant in this area. 

Expenditures for labor and welfare pro- 
grams have also been rising. Changes in 
legislation enacted by the Congress have re- 
sulted in an increase of almost 650 in the 
average Federal expenditure for each recipi- 
ent of public assistance since 1955. Conse- 
quently, total annual expenditures for public 
assistance grants to the States will rise by 
$250 million. 

The increase in population and the grow- 
ing number of older people have made more 
critical the Nation's need for more hospitals 
and training facilities and for more medical 
personnel. At the same time, scientific ad- 
vances offer real possibilities of conquering 
such diseases as poliomyelitis and tubercuy 
losis, and the Congress has enacted laws 
enlarging grants for all of the health pro- 
grams. Budget expenditures for the promo- 
tion of public health are estimated to be 
$331 million more than in 1955, an increase 
of over 120 percent in a field of vital interest 
to every citizen. 
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The tremendous growth in the number of 
children of school age, coupled with the 
shifts of population, has intensified the 
shortage of schoolrooms which had been 
cumulating during the depression, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict. States and 
localities have been straining their resources 
to build a larger number of schoolrooms 
each year, but have been unable to affect 
the backlog materially. To help relieve the 
wartime deficite and stimulate local action, 
the President has proposed an emergency 
4-year program of aid for school construction 
which will involve expenditures of $185 mil- 
lion in 1958. This is not intended as a per- 
manent program, and will not involve 
Federal control of education. 

Another field in which Federal expendi- 
tures have risen substantially is aviation. 
With increasing traffic, more complex control 
and navigation facilities are required. Ex- 
penditures for promotion of aviation in 1958 
are estimated to be about $200 million more 
than in the fiscal year 1955. The President 
stated in his budget message that as the 
costs of aids to aviation rise, it is becoming 
more appropriate for users of the airways 
to share with the general taxpayers in pay- 
ing for them, and I hope that some arrange- 
ment in this regard will soon be worked out. 

Meanwhile, the President has been urging 
certain steps to improve the Federal budg- 
etary situation, on which the Congress has 
not as yet acted. For example, adjustments 
in postal rates to reduce the postal deficit, 
which President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended for 4 successive years, have not yet 
been enacted. Nor has the Congress 
adopted the administration’s proposal to 
raise patent fees to more nearly cover the 
costs of the Patent Office. Proposals of vari- 
ous agencies to raise fees to beneficiaries of 
special Government services were deferred 
as a result of recommendations of two Sen- 
ate committees. In addition, the President 
has called for the establishment of interest 
rates for Government-loan programs which 
will induce private funds to participate in 
their financing. In the case of college 
housing, the Congress has required that in- 
terest rates on loans for dormitories be kept 
unreasonably low and private financing has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

These are some of the highlights which 
account for the increases in Federal spend- 
ing. I would like now to make a few com- 
ments about the development of our natu- 
ral resources and, more particularly, water 
resources. 

As I indicated at the outset, the conserva- 
tion and development of our land and water 
resources are vital to the continued progress 
and prosperity of our Nation. This admin- 
istration has strongly supported, and will 
continue to support, the development and 
prosecution of programs to further this end, 
recognizing, of course, that this is a matter 
of concern to everyone, the Federal Govern- 
ment, State, and local governments, and pri- 
vate enterprise. x 

Federal expenditures for natural resources 
Programs amounted to $1.2 billion in 1955 
and $1.1 billion in 1956. It is estimated that 
expenditures for this will increase 
to about $1.4 billion in 1957, and to about 
$1.5 billion in 1958. These programs include 
the construction of water resources and 
power projects by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Department of the Interior, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
They also include the various activities of 
the Federal Government in forest, fish and 
wildlife, recreational, and mineral resources, 
Not included in the above figures are the 
watershed protection and agricultural land 
conservation activities of the Department of 
Agriculture which also relate to the devel- 
opment of land and water resources, 
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You are, of course, particularly interested 
in the navigation and flood control pro- 
grams of the Corps of Engineers. During 
the fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that the 
Corps of Engineers will spend about $630 
million for these p and in 1958 
around $650 million. The 1958 program con- 
templates that work will be continued on 
228 going projects and that work will be 
initiated on 24 projects, not counting $3 
million for small projects costing $400,000 
or less. 

The Corps of Engineers’ navigation and 
flood control programs for 1958 will be only 
slightly lower than the $690 million of ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1953. This, I 
believe, is clear evidence of the administra- 
tion’s support, particularly since, during the 
present period of high construction activity, 
competition for labor and equipment, and 
strong inflationary pressures, we must keep 


-all of the Government's construction pro- 


grams within reasonable bounds. 4 

You are, of course, aware of the general 
philosophy of this administration that local 
interests should, wherever possible, share 
in the cost of all types of development, par- 
ticularly where local benefits accrue. The 
President strongly believes that when local 
money is directly involved-in a development 
there is greater interest and cost conscious- 
ness. There is likely to be more care in 
selection of those developments which 
should go ahead, and there will be more 
watchfulness to make sure that the most 
effective and economical methods are being 
employed. Partnership in water resource 
development is a sound and time-tested 
philosophy. 

The 1958 budget, as transmitted to the 
Congress on January 16, represented a care- 
ful estimate by the administration of the 
cost of effecting those existing programs 
authorized by the Congress plus those pro- 
posed by the President to meet the various 
situations existing today in our country 
and the world. 

Our budgetary problems are formidable, 
but don't let's forget that we anticipate 
three balanced budgets in a row—1956, 1957, 
and 1958—as compared with only three bal- 
anced budgets in the preceding quarter of 
a century, and it is necessary to go all the 
way back to 1930 for three consecutive bal- 
anced budgets. We expect to make annual 
reductions in the national debt in each of 
these three successive years. We have had 
one major tax reduction in the past 4 years, 
and I personally am hopeful that we will 
be able to hold expenditures to a level 
which may permit another reduction in tax 
rates for part at least of fiscal 1959. 

I am not trying to deal with taxes today. 
When I went to Washington 3 years ago, 
I thought substantial further tax reductions 
were the most important objective. We de- 
cided, however, that a balanced budget and 
balanced programs were more important last 
year and again this year than tax reduc- 
tions. As long as the cost of living is going 
up, I'd like to see current monetary policy 
supported by as much debt reduction as pos- 
sible even at the expense of postponing tax 
cuts. I have told you why expenditures are 
up. We are going to cut them wherever 
we can without jeopardizing our Nation's 
strength and defensive power. Our Defense 
Establishment is tremendous and so are its 
responsibilities. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution of this administration is the ap- 
plication of the exceptional skills and knowl- 
edge of the President and Secretary of De- 
fense to give us such effective protection 
without a completely unbalanced budget. 
Without them we could easily have been 
confronted with expenditures in the 8680 
Dillion area with less effective protection. 

It is rather anomalous that the very se- 
vere criticism of our budget and of the ad- 
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ministration’s programs comes just when 
they are proving to be successful. On the 
homefront we have been able to attain the 
highest level of employment, of gross na- 
tional product and individual incomes with 
the most stable price level of the last two 
decades. Abroad we have seen the satellite 
power challenged in Hungary and Poland, 
the repudiation of the Russian debt to their 
people, and the complete revamping of their 
whole economic system which has been un- 
able to stand the strain of competition with 
our own free economy. I am more hopeful 
today than I have been for a good many 
years. 

It has been a great pleasure to be with you, 
and I thank you for the opportunity. 


The Pay of United States Troops When 
on Foreign Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, about 
34 years ago, in 1923, the writer of the 
letter cited below and I were school- 
mates. We were about 11 years of age 
and roomed across the hall from each 
other in Bard Hall, the junior school 
of the New York Military Academy at 
Cornwall on the Hudson, New York. 

We looked up to the men in the senior 
school, It had such football and lacrosse 
stars who later distinguished themselves 
at West Point as Eddie Messenger, now 
General Messenger; O. Z. Tyler, now 
Colonel Tyler; Harbold, now General 
Harbold; and Bus Briggs, now General 
Briggs. And it had the Eddy brothers 
who later distinguished themselves at 
Annapolis. All of them had valiant ret- 
ords in World War II. 

Our commandant of cadets was Lt. 
Jit McClure, later General McClure. 
Jit was hale and hearty. He reflected 
the life he made us live. 

World War I had ended a handful of 
years ago, and students in the senior 
school seemed bigger and older and 
heartier than today. Some were World 
War I veterans who returned to Cornwall 
to finish their education. 

Reveille was at 6:20 a. m. We did 
calisthenics in the snow. We marched 
and double-timed to class. Athletic 
hours every afternoon were from 3:15 to 
5. Retreat parades at 5:20, dinner at 6. 
Study hall at 7 and taps by 10. Classes 
were from 8 to 12 and from 1 to 3 unless 
field maneuvers were scheduled. Satur- 
day mornings were for inspection, after- 
noons for sport. Sunday there was 
chapel service. 

For the growing boy it was a great life, 
lived in the open as much as one could 
wish it, 

Jack, the writer of the letter, and I 
parted schools in the midtwenties. 
Twenty years later, in 1945, we met 
again, in uniform, in Vienna. We were 
then both captains in the Army. Again, 
we parted; I heard from him in 1953, at 
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the time of the shooting on the House 
floor, when he had seen me, in the News, 
relate details of the shooting and wrote 
to tell me that I was a bit heavier than 
combat conditions could allow. He was 
right. All through the shooting on the 
House floor, as my article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and in U. S. News & 
World Report shows, I didn't budge from 
my chair. 

Now Jack writes of something that 
might be of interest to the House, the pay 
of United States troops when on foreign 
duty. Jack’s early background places 
his letter in keen focus; does it not? 

La JOLLA, CALIF., June 4, 1957. 
Representative ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
The House of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Fritz: Once again I shall growl to 
you about something that is really not my 
business at all. In this instance, it is about 
the pay of the United States troops when 
on foreign duty. My first thoughts on this 
subject were prompted by the ill will that 
existed between English soldiers stationed in 
France and the native poilus during the so- 
called phony-war period of World War II, 
At that time, Tommy Atkins was upsetting 
the even tenor of French economic and social 
life by earning higher pay for equal work 
than was earned by his French counterpart, 

Later, I debated the problem at some 
length in Italy with Ernie Pyle and Reynolds 
Packard (the fabulous United Press char- 
acter), at which time, our dog-faced Jim 
Bradys were busily running the prices of 
everything from the low scale Italian norm 
(haircuts 2 cents) to the United States of 
America average of about 50 cents, and solely 
because the GI had available the money to 
accomplish the inflation. Had the War De- 
partment invested the major share of the 
GI's pay in war bonds for later claim and 
had disbursed to GI’s only the amount 
earned by Italian soldiers, haircuts would 
have stayed at 2 cents and the GI's would 
have had just as many of them. 

Awaiting the returning soldiers, there 
would have been sizable nest eggs to rid in 
the transition to civilian life and business. 
This is a somewhat different problem from 
that which was contributary to the Formosa 
riot, yet, once again I would recommend 
that soldiers live in tents under field condi- 
tions and be disbursed some stipend ap- 
proaching that of the Chinese soldier (the 
balance to be banked in the United States 
of America). Had this been done, our sol- 
diers would be more combat ready and our 
neighbors would stand a better chance of 
remaining our friends, To me, all of this is 
such rudimentary commonsense, I am 
amazed that the really brilliant men at the 
top of Army planning in Washington haven't 
long ago accomplished it, 

In addition to the matter of pay which has 
psychological, economical, and sociological 
ramifications, a purely military consideration 
would dictate that any troops outside United 
States territory be alerted and field ready at 
all times. They should not be living with 
wives and families, but instead, should be 
always undergoing the toughest type of con- 
ditioning exercises. A rapid rotation of per- 
sonnel would be necessary, of course, but 
that is only a minor inconvenience, and well 
worth the price of displaying to our friends, 
vigorous, alert, trim field troops, instead of 
depreciating our worth by garrisoning among 
them, a mass of fat cats with their retinues 
of wives and children, 

O. K., Frrrz, Im down off the soapbox. 

All the best. 

Jack ANGELMAN. 
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Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica~ 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxcon for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches con tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 

ble to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert. the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. he Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before the Southern 
Conference of Young Republicans Fed- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an address 
I delivered before the Southern Confer- 
ence of Young Republicans Federation, 
in Charleston, W. Va., on April 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It gives me real pleasure, Indeed, to address 
his regional conference of Young Repub- 
| Ueans. The enthusiastic interest your or- 
/ ganization has taken in the political life of 
the Nation is inspiring indeed, and I com- 
mend you for the splendid work you are 
doing. You are making a great contribution 
to the Republican Party and to the Nation's 


ess. 

Youth has a very important place in the 
Political life of our country. No institution, 
however noble its aims and objectives, can 

ng survive Or remain strong unless it at- 
tracts new vitality. The surest way to kill 
any institution is to close its doors to young 
People. You who are assembled here today 
represent the leadership of the Republican 

y of the future. You are wanted—you 
are needed—for the Republican Party has a 
Place for every American, young or old, from 
every walk of life, who believes in the basic 
Principles that brought about our party's cre- 
ation, and which have guided it for more 
than a century. 

The Republican Party can have but one 
Objective if it is to serve its purpose. That 
Objective must be to provide good govern- 
Ment in the best interest of all Americans 
including primarily the maintenance of the 
liberty of its citizens and the security of 
the Nation. 

Any political party that is to survive 
for long must be motivated by two things. 

One, it must subscribe to a set of basic 
Principles that are vital to the welfare-of 
the country. 

Two, it must be capable of meeting new 
Problems as they arise. 

Our country is faced with new and serious 
Problems, and we know that they must be 
Solved. This is no time to argue over 
party labels. This is no time to expend our 
energies and dissipate our strength in 
intraparty dissension over trivial issues, 
We all subscribe to the sound basic prin- 
ciples that have defined the Republican 

y from its inception, and as far as I am 
Concerned, these principles are as adequate 
for meeting the problems of this day as 
they were for solving the problems that con- 
fronted the Nation 100 years ago. 

Our first concern as a political party must 
be to govern well, to meet new problems as 
they emerge in this rapidly changing age. 
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Our second concern should be to maintain 
a strong, united party dedicated to the 
country’s welfare. 

Our third concern should be to interest 
more Americans, particularly young people, 
in those basic principles on which our 
Party was founded. 

Let me say at this point that no political 
party can justify its existence unless it 
proves capable of solving new problems as 
they arise. Eighteenth century thinking is 
insufficient to cope with 20th century needs. 
As each case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. 

The Republican Party was established on 
principles that provide the framework for 
achieving the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people, the old as well as the 
young, the man who meets a payroll as well 
as the man who works for a wage. Our con- 
cern must be as much for the welfare of 
those who are physically and mentally un- 
able to care for themselves as for those who 
captain our industries. And I contend that 
there is room within the framework of the 
Republican Party for men and women of 
every age, of every walk of life, who believe 
in the basic principles which have guided our 
party all through the years. 

And it is my conviction that within the 
framework of these basic principles we can 
find a solution to the problems of this 
century. However, we must recognize these 
problems and proceed to meet them head- 
on with effective measures if we are to 
preserve the kind of America that we would 
like to leave to our posterity. 

The big task facing the Republican Party 
today, as.I see it, is twofold. 

First, it is to work toward a condition of 
peace so that our people may not have to 
live under a cloud of atomic war. With 
peace in a practical world goes the neces- 
sity of strong defenses lest our desire for 
peace fails, and we are put to the use of 
arms for our security. 

Second, it is to foster the kind of eco- 
nomic system that provides the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

In the field of foreign relations, we must 
recognize the fact that America cannot afford 
to go it alone. We must recognize the fact 
that alliances are as vital to our own security 
as they are to the freedom and security of 
other nations which subscribe to our way 
of living. 

In the face of the ever-present threat of 
Communist enslavement, in the face of a 
constant danger of attack by nuclear weap- 
ons, isolationism is as impractical in the 
field of foreign relations as the horse and 
buggy are in today’s industrial society. We 
must strive to live at peace with all nations, 
but to seek refuge in the belief that we can 
find security as an “island fortress” in this 
age of H- bombs and guided missiles is folly 
of the worst sort. We must go out to meet 
this dangerous expansion before it engulfs 
our own shores. That is the aim of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy. I believe that it 
offers the greatest security for America and, 
at the same time, provides the best approach 
to world peace. 

We must support a strong national de- 
fense, so vital to the security and well-being 
of every American. It is true that almost 
two-thirds of the Federal budget now goes 
for defense purposes—but I say to you, in all 
earnestness, that so long as our freedom and 
security are threatened from without by 
those who would enslave all peoples, we 


cannot—we must not—weaken our defenses, 

Equally as important as a strong defense 
is the fostering of a sound economy here 
at home. 

— In many parts of the world, even in non- 
Communist countries, the theory that gov- 
ernment should be the source of all plan- 
ning and all control has gained great head- 
way. Yet, when we contrast the remarkable 
success of a free economic system in the 
United States with the comparative poverty 
and dissatisfaction in foreign nations, it is 
easy to see the superiority of our system of 
government. Liberty has succeeded in de- 
veloping original thinking, original meth- 
ods, and new ideas. It has succeeded in 
giving wide distribution of property and in- 
come to our people. It has brought about a 
steady rise in the standard of living enjoyed 
by all the people. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that only the free can solve the prob- 
lems of production. 

During the past 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration the country has enjoyed its 
greatest industrial expansion in history. 
The output of goods and services has set 
one record after another. Employment has 
reached an all-time high. Our people earn 
higher wages than ever before—they are 
better fed, better clothed, ahd better housed 
than ever before. The Nation's industrial 
capacity continues to expand at a healthy 
rate, creating new jobs for a rapidly growing 
population. According to the latest report 
from the Department of Labor, nearly 
800,000 more people were employed in March 
of this year than in March a year ago. 

I consider it imperative, therefore, that we 
maintain a climate that is fayorable to eco- 
nomic growth and expansion. For, let us 
remember that it is only by maintaining a 
strong, healthy productive industrial sys- 
tem that we can hope to improve the living 
standard of all the people. This country 
has advanced to a favored position among 
the nations of the world because the indi- 
vidual has enjoyed the right to keep the 
proceeds of his own efforts. To destroy that 
incentive is to invite economic decadence. 

At the same time, we must recognize the 
importance of sound fiscal policies. We 
must seek to curtail Government spending 
wherever it can be achieved without weak- 
ening our defenses or im essential 
public services vital to the well-being of the 
people. 

Foreign spending for economic aid to 
others can be curtailed. Not only are those 
countries now on their financial feet but 
they have risen to new heights of economic 
soundness. . 

We must think not only in terms of op- 
erating under a balanced budget, we also 
must look to retirement of the national 
debt—and we must look to the earliest pos- 
sible relief for the tax burden our people 
are bearing. — 

In our desire to effect economies, how- 
ever, we must exercise caution. The meat- 
ax approach to budget cutting is neither 
wise nor practical. I am for reducing the 
budget, to be sure, but I do not favor post- 
poning or eliminating those public-works 
projects which add to the Nation's wealth, 
which provided jobs for our people, and 
which are vital to the economic expansion 
of the country, Improved highways, for 
example, are a necessity. They cost a great 
deal of money, but those who call for great 
reductions in Federal spending would be the 
last to say that we should junk the new 
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Federal-highway program. On the con- 
trary, this program should be accelerated as 
much as possible if our highway transporta- 
tion system is to keep pace with the Nation's 
industrial growth. Likewise, conservation 
of our soil and water, for which à great deal 
of money is being spent, is too important to 
the Nation to neglect. 

I cite these as examples of Federal pro- 
grams that should not be eliminated or 
curtailed, 

Living as we are, in a society that is highly 
industrialized, in which an overwhelming 

“majority of our le must look to indus- 
trial employment for a livelihood, it be- 
comes a responsibility of the people, through 
their government to care for those who are 
unable to care for themselves. It is a moral 
obligation of government to provide the 
minimum needs of the aged and the handi- 
capped. 

I believe the American people are con- 
vinced that with the tremendous produc- 
tivity of our free country, we can prevent 
extreme hardship and poverty in the United 
States. I favor liberalizing the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit all permanently dis- 
abled workers over 50 to receive benefits. 
How much better, it seems to me, to have 
these people qualify for disability pensions 
under social security than to compel them 
to depend on public relief, as so many are 
now required to do under the present rigid 
provisions of the social security law affect- 
ing disability benefits. 

Another problem peculiar to our highly 
industrialized civilization is the decrease in 
job opportunities for those workers between 
the age of 40 and retirement. Many in- 
dustries have shown a greater preference in 
recent years for younger workers, making it 
increasingly dificult for the older age worker 
to obtain new employment after he reaches 
the age of 40 or 45. This, perhaps, is not a 
problem that can or should be solved by 
legislation. However, it is imperative, I 
feel, that the older age group receive greater 
consideration in job opportunities if we are 
to prevent a needless waste in human re- 
sources and provide for this great body of 
citizens a feeling of reasonable security. We 
must recognize this as one of the human 
problems of the 20th century and seek its 
solution. The Government can and should 
take the lead in encouraging more job op- 
portunities for the older age group on Gov- 
ernment works and services, while private 
industry must be prevailed upon to recog- 
nize the ng seriousness of this prob- 
lem and work toward its solution. 

Still another problem we must recognize is 
that which faces small business in this age. 
Despite the high level of prosperity the 
country as a whole is enjoying, this segment 
of the business community is experiencing 
hardships, 

The smaller business enterprises, employ- 
ing only a few workers, are as vital to the 
Nation's economic well-being as the giant 
corporations employing thousands, They 
must be given encouragement to grow and 
prosper. There is no better way to assist 
small business, in my judgment, than to 
provide it with much-needed tax relief this 
year. It is my hope that general tax reduc- 
tions for the individual can follow no later 
than next year. That is a goal on which we 
must set our sights. 

I have tried to outline what I believe 
should be the role of the Republican Party 
now and in the future. Our big responsi- 
bility is to meet and solve human problems, 
to work toward a stable peace, and to main- 
tain a strong economy here at home. And 
to achieve those aims, we must enlist the 
ald of every American who believes in the 
basic principles of human liberty and a free 
economy. 8 
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Investigation by Representative Porter, 
of Oregon, of Conditions in the Domin- 
ican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effec- 
tive and cogent editorial from the Med- 
ford, Oreg., Mail Tribune of June 4, 1957. 
This editorial, written by Eric Allen, 
managing editor of the Mail Tribune, 
pays tribute to Representative CHARLES 
O. Porter, of Oregon, for his valiant ef- 
forts to ferret out the disturbing condi- 
tions in the Dominican Republic which 
may have resulted in the death by foul 
play of Mr. Porter’s constituent, 23- 
year-old Gerald Murphy, noted aviator. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTER AND TRUJILLO 

The June issue of Coronet magazine has 
one of the most fascinating stories we've 
read in a long time. 

It is written by Congressman CHARLES O. 
PORTER, who represents this district of Ore- 
gon, in collaboration with Geoffrey Bocca, 
an English free-lance writer. It tells the 
story—or at any rate, part of it— of “the 
benefactor, Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leon- 
idas Trujillo Molina, father of the new 
fatherland.” Trujillo is the brutal dictator 
of the Dominican Republic. 

The story, comprised of PORTER'S experi- 
ences plus documented revelations of what 
the Carribean dictator has done to his little 
nation, is credible only because it is so 
obviously true on the basis of available evi- 
dence, and because his regime follows the 
bloody pattern of dictatorship which is far 
too familiar to this generation. 

CHARLES Porter, with whom the writer of 
this editorial went to high school, is a cour- 


ageous, idealistic, forward-looking man, Who 


is not the kind to run away from a fight. 
He may still have one on his hands for dar- 
ing to assault Trujillo, who over the years 
has made a point to cultivate highly placed 
men in the United States. 

But he is making progress, as a House com- 
mittee has voted to begin an investigation 
into the stories of Trujillo's influence in this 
country, the murders he has caused to be 
committed here, and the unsavory reputa- 
tion he has earned, and much of which has 
rubbed off on this country as a result of its 
friendly relations with him. 

The 14-page article is too long and to de- 
tailed to describe in this space, but it is 
recommended reading for anyone who is 
interested in the integrity of the. United 
States in its dealings with other freedom- 
loving nations. 

Porter became involved in this Investiga- 
tion when the son of a couple of his con- 
stituents in Eugene was reported dead. The 
story of this, and the many other startling 
facts which came to Porrrr’s attention when 
he started checking into the situation, gave 
him one of the biggest jobs in his few months 
as an Oregon Congressman. 

We wish the Congressman well with his 
investigation, and hope that his outspoken 
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criticism of the blatant and bloody dictator- 
ship of the Dominican leader, will have some 
effect, 

Trujillo is spending, and has spent, mil- 
lions of dollars in his attempts to influence 
public opinion favorably over the years of 
his reign. Every newspaper office receives 
frequent mailings from his hirelings—in- 
cluding glossy magazines, press releases, and 
copies of “authorized” biographies of Tru- 
Jo. 

To overcome this, Porter and his cowork- 
ers will need support. We propose to do 
what we can to see he gets it.—E. A. 


America’s Promise to the Immigrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON E 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
matter of American immigration quotas 
and policy is being discussed and debated 
in many places other than in our De- 
partment of State and in the halls of 
Congress today. 

For example, I have learned of a win- 
ning speech made by Miss Lynnette 
Jaeger in the Pasco, Wash., Senior High 
School annual speech contest, in which 
this important matter is treated. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Jaeger’s speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA For MORE 
(By Lynnette Jaeger, Pasco Senior High 

School, annual speech contest, May 24, 

1957) 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, I lift my lamp beside the golden door.“ 

Thus Liberty Enlightening the World wel- 
comes thousands of Immigrants In search of 
freedom’s blessings. She may have wel- 
comed your father or mother; or, perhaps, 
your grandparents as she did mine, You 
yourself in her majestic presence may have 
reverently thanked God for freedom's land. 

This Nation, which the Statue of Liberty 
serves as @ faithful receptionist, is unde- 
miably the most wonderful country in the 
world. And she’s ours—yours and mine— 
handed down to us by our forefathers who 
through their unfailing faith in God and 
man effected their most cherished ideal—a 
democracy striving to offer freedom and 
equality for all. Our noble forefathers were 
unselfish men of vision who realized the 
value of democracy; they conceived it as a 
treasure not only they, but their posterity 
and the entire world might one day enjoy. 

During the past three centuries the world’s 
population has increased almost five times 
from half a billion to almost 2%½ billion, 
and is continuing to multiply at even greater 
rapidity. Yet our earth is not growing 
larger. With the increase of world popula- 
tion and the spread of communism's devas- 
tation the number of crowded and homeless 
peoples has also augmented. Thus, as a na- 
tion not so afflicted, we must unselfishly 
share our heritage with a greater number— 
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granting them the same opportunity for 
freedom of spirit and abundant living that 
Most of us have not inherited as direct de- 
scendents from the men of 1776, but have 
also been granted. 

Nearly everyone agrees that immigrants 
Must be healthy, noncriminal, nonsubver- 
sive, and unlikely to become public charges 
because of economic insufficiency. Still, 
Many qualified people are turned away from 
the United States annually because of our 
selfish quota system. 

Numerous arguments are raised against 
increasing the immigration quota; two prin- 
cipal ones are: (1) More immigrants will 
lower our standard of living, and (2) they 
will seriously upset our population growth. 

Need we really worry about a lowered 
standard of living? In the May 27, 1957, 
Newsweek, Ralph J. Watkins, Dun and Brad- 
street research director, gives us this reas- 
suring answer: Population increase means 
not more mouths for the same pie, but a 
larger pie that will yield bigger slices for 
more people. People make markets; people 
are markets. As our population has grown, 
so has the business population grown.” And 
the United States and Canadian unions sup- 
port an international statement which in- 
cludes this principal part: “We note that 
immigration with proper safeguards can add 
to the productive capacity of a nation and 
to improvements in wages and working con- 
ditions, particularly in countries with still 
undeveloped natural resources.” 

In consideration of the argument that 
more immigrants will upset our population 
growth, I quote William Petersen, an au- 
thority on immigration lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of California: A demographer could 
conscientiously state these facts: United 
States immigration at the present rate has 
no significant influence on the population 
growth. The economy could certainly sup- 
port many times the present number of im- 
migrants without strain. Immigration up 
to several times the present size would have 
the positive effect of reducing the dispro- 
portion in thé American population struc- 
ture.” One example of this disproportion is: 
There is a surplus of almost a million mar- 
riageable women in the United States for 
whom there are no men. 

In considering the immigration problem 
let us remember: As world leaders whatever 
we, as citizens of these United States, do, 
we are acting for all mankind. We have done 
much for the world through the Marshall 
Plan, the Educational Exchange Act, the 
Refugee Relief Act, and others. Yet, we can- 
not and must not be content with our past 
good deeds and tend to become self-right- 
euos while millions of the homeless still 
knock upon our door. We must set an ex- 
ample of world friendship and of hope for 
world peace by opening wider our portals 
to immigrants of high standards who ear- 
nestly seek the freedom and equality of our 
democracy. 

When Guizot once asked James Russell 
Lowell, “How long will your republic last?” 
Lowell answered, “As long as the spirit of the 
fathers is in the hearts of the people.” 

Therefore I solemnly say as one of the 
people who above all else do love my Ameri- 


can heritage: “Open wider the door. Ameri- 
ca for more.” 


Soil Conservation and Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, one of the best weekly newspaper 
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editorial pages I have ever seen is that 
carried in the Panola Watchman, pub- 
lished in the Texas town of Carthage. 
Recently the publisher of the Panola 
Watchman, Mr. Clemo Clements, wrote 
an editorial about soil conservation and 
its value during the spring floods in 
Texas. It is an outstanding editorial, 
and I request unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 


“RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKE WATER WALK, Not RUN 
(By Clemo Clements) 

The record rainfall of recent weeks and 
the accompanying floods that carried off val- 
uable topsoil, destroyed property, and created 
havoc in general, brings into sharp focus the 
need for a more intensified flood-control 
and general water-conservation program 
throughout Texas. 

It was encouraging to note that in areas 
in Texas where farmers, ranchers, and land- 
owners had cooperated with the soil-con- 
servation people, the damage to property 
and soil was less than elsewhere. Or, in 
many cases, the heavy rains, regardless of 
the volume, proved beneficial to landowners. 
We heard of no soil-conservation cooperator 
during the heavy rains to complain that we 
were getting too much of it. Generally they 
were asking for more because their ponds 
were slowing the rushing water down to a 
walk and storing water for future use. 
Terraces were capturing the water and hold- 
ing it as it slowly penetrated deep into the 
previously parched soll. 

Upstream water-retention structures 
proved during the recent heavy rains to be 
worth their weight in gold. These struc- 
tures were designed to release excessive water 
downstream at a slow rate, thereby putting 
in practice the idea to make water walk, not 
run. 

The soil-conservation people and their co- 
operators are on the right track and are 
doing a valuable piece of work for Texas, 
but we need more cooperators and a more 
intensified statewide program coordinated 
with our State river authorities and our Fed- 
eral agencies. 

We need a statewide blueprint and pro- 
gram coordinated with upstream water- 
retention structures with the large river res- 
ervoirs sponsored or planned by the State 
and Federal government. 

Such a program will make water walk, not 
run, 


Conferring of Honorary Degree of LL. D., 
Doctor of Laws, Upon Senator Smith 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my senior colleague from New Jer- 
sey, Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, was 
the recipient of an honorary degree of 
LL. D., doctor of laws, from Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., on June 9. 

Few in our State have ever been more 
deserving of this honor. ALEX SMITH has 
earned the respect of his fellow citizens 
of New Jersey in more fields of distinc- 
tion than most men—politics, interna- 
tional relations, law, teaching. 
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We who know him as a warm human 
being as well applaud the officials of 
Rider College for their fortunate selec- 
tion and congratulate Senator SMITH on 
this latest honor. 

It is particularly fitting for Arex, an 
illustrious son of Princeton University, to 
receive this degree from Rider, a neigh- 
boring college in his own home county. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion from Rider College be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Basis or AWARD 

Honorary degree of doctor of laws, LL. D., 
to H. ALEXANDER SMITH, distinguished alum- 
nus of Princeton University, he has long 
maintained constructive interest in the field 
of education and has worked tirelessly and 
effectively for the advancement of youth's 
welfare throughout the world. 

As a leading member of the greatest delib- 
erative body he has consistently upheld the 
dignity and prestige of the United States 
within the arena of international politics and 
statemanship. 

His efforts in connection with the United 
Nations have been indicative of a sustained 
regard for the furtherance of cooperative ac- 
tion in the cause of world peace and security. 

In adding his name to its list of honored 
citizens Rider College pays homage to one 
who has contributed immeasurably to the 
basic welfare of State and Nation. 


Jury Trials in Civil Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I have noticed in the 
American Bar Association Journal of 
June 1957 a very enlightening article 
written by David F. Maxwell, president 
of the American Bar Association. The 
article points out the insidious process 
which has gradually been eroding away 
the right to trial by jury in civil cases. 
‘The article deals mainly with civil cases, 
but, as we all know, it is much more im- 
portant that we maintain trial by jury in 
criminal cases. 

I feel it is most important that we all 
understand that what is happening in 
civil cases, as pointed out by President 
Maxwell in his article, is likely to occur 
in the criminal field, as can be vividly 
seen in proposed civil-rights legislation. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article written by Mr. Maxwell, 
and published on the president's page of 
the American Bar Association Journal of 
June 1957, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, in order that all the people, 
including all Members of Congress, may 
read what the learned president of the 
American Bar Association has to say on 
this extremely important subject. I 
wish to emphasize that Mr. Maxwell is 
not speaking from a southern point of 
view, for he resides in Philadelphia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PACE 
(By David F. Maxwell) 


For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned by the insidious process which has 
been gradually eroding our right to trial by 
jury in civil cases. The right to trial by jury 
is firmly imbedded in the American system 
of jurisprudence and is as old as the country 
itself. Reference to it is found in the Dece 
laration of Independence, which deplores the 
abuses and usurpation by George III “depriv- 
ing us in many cases of the benefits of trial 
by jury.” Article VII of the Bill of Rights 
guarantees trial by jury “in suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed $20.” 

Yet, during the past half century, bit by 
bit, there has been a whittling away of jury 
jurisdiction. Arbitration has replaced the 
jury trial in many areas, notably in the 
motion picture, building trades, and textile 
industries, and generally in the field of labor 
law. 

Various administrative bodies and tri- 
bunals, both on a Federal and State level, are 
determining the rights of citizens in a man- 


ner affecting their everyday lives, without the- 


benefit of juries. In Saskatchewan, Canada, 
such a board is vested with authority to 
award damages in automobile accident cases 
on the basis of liability without fault, and 
there are many authorities in this country 
advocating the adoption of a similar system 
here. The Compulsory Arbitration Act in 
Pennsylvania, adopted in 1952, provides that 
the trial court may, by appropriate rule, sub- 
stitute arbitration for trial by jury when the 
‘amount in controversy is $1,000 or less, and 
the constitutionality of the act has been up- 
held by the supreme court of that State. 

The extension of this plan to all civil cases 
is being seriously urged by no less eminent 
jurists than David W. Peck, presiding justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, appellate 
division, first department, and C. Campbell 
McLaurin, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, Canada, on the theory that 
this is the most effective way to attack clogged 
dockets. 

Personally, I have never subscribed to this 
doctrine. To me, it is more important to 
preserve the fundamental right of trial by 
jury than it is to dispose of cases in a hurry. 
Furthermore, I doubt whether the jury trial 
is primarily responsible for court congestion; 
if so, how can you account for the delays in 
disposing of cases on appellate dockets in 
certain States? 

So, it was encouraging to me to hear Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr., Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in ad- 
dressing the regional meeting in Denver last 
week, express a similar point of view. Jus- 
tice Brennan advocated reorganization of the 
courts and the introduction of pretrial con- 
ferences as effective ways in which to relieve 
calendar congestion. With reference to the 
part the jury trial plays in the disposition 
of court calendars, he had this to say: 

“Another nostrum is that, because jury 
trials take more time than trials before a 
judge without a jury, the easy answer to 
calendar congestion is to get rid of jury 
trials in automobile accident cases“ 

“I think, at all events, this proposal to 
abolish jury trials in automobile accident 
cases also faces an almost insurmountable 
hurdle. The success of our British brothers 
in abolishing jury s should not mislead 
us. American tradition has given the right 
to trail by jury a special place in public 
esteem that causes Americans generally to 
speak out in wrath at any suggestion to de- 
prive them of it. Perhaps the emotion gen- 
erated by to modify or deny the 
right has its roots in the Jacksonian era of 
distrust of the legal profession and the in- 
sistence upon the people's control of the 
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administration of justice. Perhaps it is a 
survival of the same sentiment which gave us 
the elective system of judges in most States 
and in some, as in my own, New Jersey, ac- 
tual lay participation on the bench. One 
has only to remember it is still true in many 
States that, so highly is the jury function 
prized, judges are forbidden to comment on 
the evidence and even to instruct the jury 
except as the parties request instructions. 
The jury is a symbol to Americans that they 
are bosses of their Government, They pay 
the price, and willingly, of the imperfections, 
inefficiencies and, if you please, greater ex- 
pense of jury trials because they put such 
store upon the Jury system as a guaranty of 
the preservation of their liberties. The road 
of him who would take away jury trial in 
automobile accident cases is a long and rocky 
one.” 

As Justice Brennan so eloquently points 
out, trial by jury plays a much more im- 
portant a part in our American scheme of 
things than simply determining the rights of 
litigants. When properly conducted, a jury 
trial does much to educate the public in 
the value of the privileges granted by the 
Bill of Rights, and I for one, hope that 
I shall not live to see the day when it is 
wholly abolished. 


How Union Members View the Union 
Scandals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
to management from the Wage Earner 
Forum, which is sponsored by the Mac- 
Padden Publications. The report indi- 
cates how union members view the 
union scandals, and the reaction of 
union members to what the investiga- 
tions disclose. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

How UNION MEMBERS VIEW THE UNION 

SCANDALS 

Most union members across the country 
say they believe that the accusations of 
trickery and crooked dealings made in the 
current investigation of union scandals are 
based on facts. 

And, they belleve, there has been more 
scandal going on than has been revealed, 
not only in the unions under investigation 
but in others. Many unions, however, are 
believed to be honest. The Government in- 
vestigation will be a good thing for unions, 
say most members, and especially helpful to 
union members themselves. 

Opinions of wage earners who are not 
union members (representing about one- 
third of the total number of workers) gen- 
erally parallel those of the union men, 
3 wage earners were asked this ques- 

on: 

“In connection with the Government’s 
investigation of union scandals, accusations 
of trickery and crooked dealings have been 
made. Do you think these accusations are 
based on real facts?” 


[Percent] 


All re- | Union |Nonunion 
spondents members | workers 


“Do you think there has been more 
scandal going on in the unions under in- 
vestigation than has been revealed?” 


[Percent] 


All re- Union Norumion 
ispondents! members workers 


72.9 72.6 74.3 
3.5 81 
2.6 3.0 25. 7 
F 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“Do you think similar conditions exist 
in other unions than those now under in- 
vestigation?” 


[Percent] ` 


All re- Union |Nonunion 
spondents; members | workers 


70:4 
1.0 
28. 6 


100.0 


In relation to the effect of the investiga- 
tions, one-fourth of the union members 
made significant voluntary comments, some 
of which are quoted below. A complete list- 
ing of all the comments is available. This 
may be secured from the division of market- 
ing and research, MacFadden Publications, 
Inc. 

“Do you think the Government investiga- 
tion of union scandals will be: 

“A good thing for the unions?” 


[Percent] 
All re- Union Notumion 
spondents members | workers 
Nes. 70.1 70.5 68.8 
5 — 15. 5 16.2 13.0 
Don't know.. 14.4 13.3 18.2 
Nota 100. 0 100. 0 


100. 0 | 


“A good thing for union members?” 
[Percent] 


All re- Union |Nonunion 
spondents) members | members 


88.4 88.2 88.9 

4.5 4.8 3.4 

7.1 7.0 7.7 

Total 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


A SAMPLE OF THE COMMENTS 

Maybe it will stop some of the crooks from 
stealing all the union funds, ` 

I am a steward where I work and I am in 
favor of keeping union doings out in the 
open. 

It will open the eyes of us suckers who pay 
dues on the checkoff system. 

All local unions should be made to ac- 
count for every dollar taken in as dues with- 
out fear or favor. 

I think they should abolish the fifth 
amendment so men like Beck can’t conceal 
their lies, 
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Being a union steward for many years my- 
self, I feel that everything to do with unions 
should be aboveboard for the sake of the 
union and its members. 

-Unions are big business, let's run them as 
such, not by gangsters, goon squads and 
Other riffraff. 

I am a member of the teamsters. Every- 
one in our local hates Dave Beck and what 
he has done, but they seem afraid when it 
comes to doing something about it. Why? 
I don't know. The Government investiga- 
tions may find the answer. 

I think that a great deal of the blame for 
these scandals falls directly on the rank-and- 
file union members who fail to attend union 
Meetings and who fail to take an active in- 
terest in union affairs. They leave the ad- 
ministration to a few and do not exercise 
their right to vote. I believe that for a 
union to serve its members best, it must 
be run by its members, not by its officers. 

I believe the union members themselves 
will take more interest in union elections and 
meetings. 

I think it takes a combination of crooked 
union and crooked management and even 
government. I think the investigations will 
close when it gets too close to government 
Officials. All most union members want is a 
chance to earn a fair living and to bring up 
children in a good way. 

Let's clear up crooked politicians and we 
will have honest unions. 

There ts not a government, business, or 
organization that you don't find good and 
dad in—even in churches—and a check of 
this is always good. : 

If it's a typical investigation all will be 
forgotten in a few short months. 

The unethical practices of union officials 
are almost as old as the unions, and the 
housecleaning will be of a temporary nature. 

For the little it costs us in ducs, for the 
wonderful conditions we receive, I am satis- 
fred. Anyway, there is scandal in all walks 
of Ute. 


Of course there are those who would like 
to break the unions. But I believe it will 
tend to make them stronger. I am a team- 
ster and we are much stronger in our ranks 
than before. 


Disclosure of Stockholdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 7, 1957: 


DISCLOSURE OF STOCKHOLDINGS 


A Senate banking subcommittee has been 
holding hearings for some time in connec- 
tion with foreign holdings in American 
corporations. A great many of these hold- 
ings are concealed by titular ownership 
through foreign banks, and there is con- 
siderable worry that these foreign invest- 
ments in United States companies, particu- 
larly those closely associated with materials 
needed for defense might come from behind 
the Iron Curtain and that managements 
might be installed which could hamstring 
production in case of war. Two other pos- 
sibilities which have given rise to the in- 
vestigation are that foreign corporations 
might sacretly be buying up control of their 
competitors in this country, and that Amer- 
ican citizens are hiding their ownership of 
stocks and bonds behind the screen of for- 
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eign banks or Investment firms in order to 
avoid the payment of income taxes. 

Thus, for reasons of security as well as 
collecting revenue, the Government in Wash- 
ington is interested in finding out who owns 
the securities which are registered in the 
names of foreign banking institutions. And 
Mr. Keith Funston, the president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has outlined in 
testimony before the Senate subcommittee 
measures which could be taken to determine 
the true ownership of these stocks and 
bonds. He has proposed that the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission be em- 
powered to bar the use of a proxy in the 
case of any block of stock if the necessary 
information as to actual ownership has not 
been disclosed. Thus the owner would have 
the choice of revealing his identity, or for- 
feiting his right to vote in a proxy contest. 

Trying to beat the income tax is all too 
common in the United States. And acquir- 
ing control of competing firms is deemed 
logical in European countries where the 
cartel system has long been encouraged. 
But both practices are frowned upon by our 
Federal Government, and certainly nobody 
wants any concealed Communist interests 
represented on the boards which manage 
the affairs of our industrial corporations. 
Presumably Soviet dollars could not buy 
control of any of the corporate giants. But 
even the biggest factories are dependent on 
smaller plants for component parts. If a 
strike in a comparatively unimportant 
factory which makes automobile parts can 
close down all production on a Detroit as- 
sembly line, it is only too obvious what a few 
judicious investments by enemy interests 
could accomplish during an emergency. Mr. 
Funston's proposals deserve the most care- 
ful consideration as a means of safeguarding 
our defense production from alien infiltra- 
tion. 


The Oil Lift Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, at 
a public hearing of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Mr. Donald P. Mc- 
Hugh, formerly a member of the staff of 
the Department of Justice, who acted as 
chief counsel during the hearings on the 
oil lift to Europe and allied questions, 
today made the opening statement of 
the staff to the subcommittee. 

This presentation is not a committee 
report, but an analysis of evidence by 
the staff. The committee report will be 
made later after an executive session. 

There has already been such a demand 
for this presentation that I ask unani- 
mous consent that part I of Mr. Mc- 
Hugh's statement before the committee 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

Mr. Chairman, as previously stated by you, 
the purpose of this public hearing is to 
enable the staff of the Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee to review for the members 
of the subcommittee the salient features of 
the recent bearing involving the oil indus- 
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try and to present the results of additional 
staff study. Based upon these hearings and 
supplemental study, the staff will suggest 
certain findings which we believe are ap- 
propriate and fully supported by the record. 

The attention of this subcommittee was 
directed at antitrust problems in the oit in- 
dustry immediately following the stoppage 
of the Suez Canal and the I. P. C. pipeline. 

EFFORTS To OBTAIN SPECIAL TREATMENT 

Over the years the oil industry has been 
diligent in its efforts to obtain approval for 
plans which would shield it from the full 
impact of competition. Its efforts were not 
always successful, but a partial measure of 
its success is seen in the numerous grants 
of antitrust immunity obtained either pur- 
suant to express statutory grant or through 
an informal approval procedure by the At- 
torney General. The oil industry has not 
lacked its vigorous and active champions in 
high positions in Government who frequently 
managed to make their views prevail that oil 
was inseparably linked with our national 
defense and with the foreign policy of the 
United States and thus entitled to preferen- 
tial treatment. In particular, the oil indus- 
try has been successful in the State Depart- 
ment in shaping policies which redounded 
to its benefit. The farfiung oil empire with 
its own foreign policy has been eminently 
successful in persuading State that its objec- 
tives were so identified with those of the 
United States as to justify frequent digres- 
sions from prevailing competitive require- 
ments. 


As early as 1928, the American Petroleum 


Institute (the principal oil industry trade 


association) devised a plan by which do- 
mestic oil producers and State oil conserva- 
tion authorities would limit oil production 
in 1929 to the amount produced in 1928. The 
plan was prompted by the call of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board to eliminate the great 
physical waste of our natural resources. The 
API proposed that the Board act as a Govern- 
ment agency to sponsor the . After 
failing to obtain approval from the Attorney 
General, the plan was abandoned. 

The American Petroleum Institute formu- 
lated a code of fair competition for the oil 
industry under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Unlike all other code authori- 
ties which were supervised by the National 
Recovery Administration, the API code was 
under the Petroleum Administration Board, 
a branch of the Department of the Interior. 
This code authority operated and controlled 
the entire industry through representatives 
of the private oil industry with antitrust 
immunity. Subsequent proceedings before 
the NRA Review Board disclosed that indus- 
try committees enforced code provisions by 
putting independent competition through a 
“trial” and enforcing industry committee 
orders by boycotting and blacklisting. In 
2 major antitrust cases charging 28 oil 


-companies and 56 officials with conspiracy 


to raise and fix tank car prices of gasoline, 
tried in Madison, Wis., in 1937, oil company 
defendants pleaded NRA immunity for cer- 
tain pricing practices. The court rejected 
the contention. Subsequent convictions by 
a jury were upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court (310 U. S. 150 (1940) ). 

Between 1936 and 1940 an oil industry 
committee attempted to have the Federal 
Trade Commission adopt a trade practice 
conference to legalize many of the trade 
practices engaged in during the NRA. After 
intervention by the Department of Justice, 
the FTC refused its approval. Mr. Charles 
E. Arnott, the chairman of the committee 
sponsoring the conference, was described by 
Justice Douglas in his opinion in the Socony 
Vacuum Case as being the ringleader of the 
price-fixing conspiracies, 
GRANTS OF ANTITRUST IMMUNITY—ByY LAW AND 

INFORMAL OPINION 

In 1941 the President set up the Petroleum 

Administration for National Defense (later 
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the Petroleum Administration for War) 
under Ralph K. Davies, executive vice pres- 
ident of Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, to formulate and administer Govern- 
ment oil policy during the period of un- 
limited emergency. The industry formed 
the Petroleum Industry War Council with 96 
members to guide the PAW on policy mat- 
ters. In addition, 83 committees were 
formed to formulate cooperative plans called 
“directives and recommendations” to carry 
out the wartime objectives of the Govern- 
ment. They refused to function unless 
granted antitrust immunity. At first the 
immunity was granted by a loose policy ar- 
rangement between Hon. John Lord O'Brian, 
General Counsel for OPM (later War Pro- 
duction Board) and the Attorney General. 
Later such immunity was granted by cer- 
tificates issued by the War Production Board 
under section 12 of the Small Business Mobi- 
lization Act, after prior consultation with 
the Department of Justice. During the war 
81 certificates of immunity were granted to 
the petroleum industry, one over the pro- 
test of the Attorney General. Subsequent 
congressional inquiry disclosed that practi- 
cally all members of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council were either directors or execu- 
tive committee members of the American 
Petroleum Institute and that 36 of the mem- 
bers had been fined for antitrust violations. 

After the termination of the wartime 
petroleum organization, the Secretary of the 
Interior caused the formation of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, in 1946, consist- 
ing of 85 oll company executives. At that 
time the Attorney General advised the Sec- 
retary that about half of the council mem- 
bers represented companies which had been 
prosecuted under the antitrust laws and 13 
of the individual members had been con- 
victed and fined for antitrust violation. The 
council was unwilling to act without anti- 
trust immunity, and there existed no 
statutory authority for granting such im- 
“munity. Therefore, an informal arrange- 
ment through an exchange of letters 
was entered into between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Attorney General which 
approved advisory activities carried out in 
certain bed ways. The council op- 
erates under this same program today. Ef- 
forts of the Department of Justice in 1951 
and 1952 to require a Government chairman 
of the council were unsuccessful. This ap- 
proval in effect insulates the council from 
antitrust prosecution. The subcommittee's 
attention was called to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council at which a major 
oil company president opposed the construc- 
tion of an east coast pipeline and spoke 
openly of the need for maintaining the in- 
dustry’s price structure. 


In 1948 the National Petroleum Council 
submitted a 20-point program under au- 
thority of the Anti-Inflation Act which pro- 
vided for voluntary industrywide agree- 
ments for allocation of scarce materials and 
facilities, This plan was objected to by the 
Attorney General on the ground it would 
have eliminated all competition from ‘the 
marketing branch of the petroleum indus- 
try. After requiring public hearings, the 
Attorney General obtained certain changes 
in the plan and then granted antitrust im- 
munity. The plan operated for spproxi- 
mately a year until statutory authority ex- 
pired. Numerous complaints were received 
concerning the discriminatory and monopo- 
listic manner in which the plan operated. 

But grants of antitrust immunity for oil 
industry operetions continued where no 
statutory authority existed. A notable ex- 
ample was in the formation of the Iranian 
consortium, Through two informal opin- 
ions of the Attorney General, the authority 
for which was questionable, an immunity in 
fact was granted. Following the seizure of 
Anglo-Iranian Oll Co. properties in Iran, 
the Secretary of State was instructed to in- 
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vestigate the possibilities of one or more 
United States oil companies acting in co- 
operation with Anglo-Iranian to purchase 
and market Iranian oil. In September 1954 
the final agreement between the Government 
of Iran and the consortium was made and, 
at the same time, the participating oil com- 
panies entered into 14 agreements. These 
agreements have never been made public as 
the Secretary of State did not believe it 
would be in the interests of the United 
States to divulge their contents. Anglo- 
Iranian acquired a 40 percent interest, five 
major American oil companies 40 percent, 
Dutch Shell 14 percent and French interests 
6 percent. Nine. independent American 
companies later acquired a 5 percent in- 
terest from the original American partici- 
pants. 

On January 21, 1954, at tk» request of the 
National Security Council, the Attorney 
General rendered an opinion which stated 
that the proposed plan of the American 
companies to join British and French in- 
terests in reentering Iran did not constitute 
a violation of American antitrust laws, nor 
create a violation of antitrust laws not al- 
ready existing. In the second nonviolation 
opinion on September 15, 1954, the Attorney 
General pointed out that this opinion did 
not extend to any other agreement; did not 
extend to marketing, distribution, further 
manufacture or transportation of any pe- 
troleum products, and the United States re- 
served all its rights to continue to prosecute 
the so-called Oil Cartel case, Civil Action No. 
8627 


The numerous statutory grants of anti- 
trust immunity to the oil industry and the 
loose type of green light letter immunity 
through informal opinions of the Attorney 
General, whatever their national defense 
justification, have dangerous competitive im- 
plications, particularly in view of the record 
of antitrust law violations by oil companies. 

A grand jury investigation of the interna- 
tional oil industry instituted in the District 
of Columbia by the Department of: Justice 
was discontinued in 1953 and, on April 21 
of that year, a civil complaint was filed 
against Standard Oil of New Jersey, Socony 
Vacuum Oll Co., Inc. (now Socony Mobil Oil 
Co.), Standard Oil Company of California, 
the Texas Co., and Gulf Oil Corp., charging 
an unlawful combination and conspiracy to 
restrain interstate and foreign commerce of 
the United States in petroleum and petro- 
leum products, to fix market prices of both 
foreign and domestic petroleum and prod- 
ucts, and to monopolize trade and commerce 
in petroleum and products between the 
United States and foreign nations. This 
complaint charges a number of contracts, 
agreements, and understandings covering 
about 16 different types of restraints, be- 
ginning with the famous “as is” or Achna- 
carry agreement of 1928 and the “red line” 
agreement of the same year, providing for 
worldwide division of oil production and 
marketing. 

Apart from pending antitrust litigation, a 
review of cases filed against oll companies 
under the antitrust and kindred laws dis- 
closes that of the 42 actions instituted since 
the passage of the Sherman Act in 1890, 19 of 
such cases involved oil companies who are 
members of MEEC. A tabulation of these 
cases is attached. 

The trend in operation in the domestic 
petroleum industry from a free competitive 
status to a series of planned, cooperative or 
joint programs of ‘a cartelized nature is 
alarming. The various grants of antitrust 
immunity facilitate this departure from tra- 
ditional principles of free competition. The 
first real threat to competitive free enter- 
prise in the American petroleum industry 
was hatched in Achnacarry castle in the 
summer of 1928 when Walter C. Teagle, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of New Jersey. Sir 
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John Cadman, head of Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
and Sir Henri Deterding, managing director 
of Royal Dutch Shell, formulated the “as is” 
agreement. At about the same time, efforts 
were being exerted in the United States 
through the American Petroleum Institute 
to obtain agreements to hold production to 
the 1928 level so there would be no surplus 
production for export in competition with 
the cartel in the rest of the world. The 
watchful eye of the Attorney General pre- 
vented this arrangement from being adopted. 
For a period of time, the oil industry availed 
itself of devices to control prices and pro- 
duction of oil for export from the United 
States. Two export trade associations were 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
known as the Standard Oil Export Co. and 
Export Petroleum Association, Inc. Under 
the direction of Jersey Standard, quotas and 
prices of most American refiners for petro- 
leum products sold abroad were fixed, and 
the export market positions of such refiners 
were maintained on the basis of an agreed 
upon position in the world market. The 
Federal Trade Commission called attention 
to the fact that such arrangements were of 
doubtful legality and, as a result thereof, 
the Export Association was disbanded in 
June 1936. 

The creation of the National Petroleum 
Council after the close of World War II fur- 
nished the industry another lever for impos- 
ing its views on government with the at- 
tendant competitive dangers resulting from 
cooperative activities. In 1951 the voluntary 
agreement relating to the supply of petro- 
leum to friendly foreign nations had many 
cartelized aspects, especially those which 
were designed to substitute American petro- 
leum and petroleum products for Iranian 
oil in carrying out the allocations of world 
markets between the American companies 


and their foreign partners, The Foreign 


Petroleum Supply Committee which admin- 
istered the voluntary agreement was staffed 
by the same people who normally carry out 
what the Government charges are the cartel 
operations of the companies. The American 
oil companies with foreign interests were 
the members of the Foreign Petroleum Sup- 
ply Committee. They consisted of the five 
principal major oil companies of the United 
States, together with their subsidiaries and 
jointly owned companies engaged in foreign 
business. 

In the operation of the MEEC, we find 
the same companies and the same individ- 
uals forming and staffing the committee and 
entering into similar type arrangements 
which have been carried on in the past. 
Permitting oil companies in MEEC to partic- 
ipate in cooperative activity with antitrust 
immunity has grave dangers to future com- 
petition in the oil industry. It has great 
possibility for abuse and it provides compa- 
nies having a history of anticompetitive 
behavior with a convenient forum for collu- 
sive activity. 


The danger from joint action through 
MEEC operation is seen in other ways. While 
witnesses testifying before this Subcommit- 
tee asserted that MEEC and OPEG, its 
European counterpart, had no allocation 
duties as such, the net result of the opera- 
tions was to entrust to the oil industry the 
responsibility for the cooperative drrange- 
ments by which oil was moved to particular 
customers. It was emphasized that alloca- 
tion of oil was the sole responsibility of 
Government. The Oil Committe of OEEC 
made the initial decision that the oil short- 
age should be borne equitably by all member 
countries. This has been referred to as the 
equalization principle. In OEEC meetings 
it was decided how the hardship cases of 
individual countries should be provided for 
out of the “kitty” set up for this purpose. 
But implementing the allocation decisions 
was an industry job. In the minutes of 
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MEEC of December 3, 1956, Mr. Stewart 
Coleman, the chairman, was reported as 
saying that “it would be more effective to 
have detailed work in Europe handled by an 
industry group rather than by a. govern- 
mental organization. He pointed out that 
this had been the practice during World War 
II and the Iranian crisis, and had been 
effective in both of these situations.” ‘The 
essential function of OPEG in Europe, work- 
ing in conjunction with MEEC in America, 
was to carry out the allocation decisions of 
OEEC. Little or no Government control 
was exercised over this operation. Represen- 
tatives of OPEG explained the very informal 
kind of arrangements worked out among 
Member companies for shipping oil to the 
areas where needed. The general rule was 
to permit the companies doing business with 
particular countries and with particular 
customers to have the first opportunity for 
meeting their needs. The joint industry- 
Government program was administered in 
such a way as to cause a minimum disruption 
in the traditional patterns of doing business. 
Practically all OEEC and OPEG officials in- 
terviewed conceded there was little, if any, 
disruption in the existing patterns of dis- 
tribution and, despite the emergency 
demands, there were no shifts in relative mar- 
ket position among the different companies. 
Insulated from the impact of competition, 
companies act so as to preserve the status 
quo of their market position. The scrupu- 
lous maintenance of market position must 
be viewed against the charges of world-wide 
division of markets pursuant to a cartel 
scheme of many years standing. 

The OPEG procedure for determining 
shipments to countries in accordance with 
the hardship allocations was also by agree- 
ment within the industry. Apparently it 
was a question of which company had the 
available oil and tankers to satisfy particular 
situations. MEEC operations were coordi- 
nated with those of OPEG. American com- 
panies who were observers in OPEG were 
members of MEEC. There was evidence that 
the allocation of supplies within countries 
Was arranged by the oil companies in the 
various proportions which represented their 
shares in the market. 

In determining the distribution of supplies 
within a country, it was claimed that com- 
pany activity was supervised by governments 
through national committees. This super- 
vision was more fiction than fact. In Nor- 
way, for instance, the national committee 
consisted of no government personnel, but 
only of company representatives who decided 
by agreement among themselves upon the 
method of distributing available supplies. 
The major American oll companies who par- 
ticipated as observers in OPEG played a 
major role in all such decisions. 

Mr. Stewart Coleman, chairman of MEEC, 
testified before the subcommittee that allo- 
cation decisions were made by OEEC, but 
that in carrying out such decisions the in- 
ternational supplying industry, as a whole, 
agreed among themselves as to the amount 
of oil to be shipped by given companies to 
particular customers. 

Thus, the MEEC-OPEG operations pro- 
vided a convenient mechanism by which any 
prearranged plans, dating back even to the 
“as is" agreement, could be perpetuated. 
The plan was apparently to charge OPEG 
with the duty of carrying out the allocation 
decisions and thus relieve MEEC and the 
American companies of that conduct which 
might involve market sharing. As noted in 
the minutes of MEEC for December 17, 1956: 

“Discussion brought out that most of the 
work in carrying out the allocations program 
would probably be done through OPEG 
rather than through the Middle East 
Emergency Committee.” 

But it must be remembered that the major 
American companies were just as active par- 
Ucipants in the OPEG operations as the 
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three European members. Both member 
and observer companies in OPEG partici- 
pated equally in the job of carrying out the 
allocation program. When the Government 
delegates its responsibilities to private in- 
dustry it plays directly into the hands of the 
international oil industry, which has suc- 
cessfully imposed a cartel pattern for oil 
upon Europe and which has made notable 
advances in that direction in the United 
States. Noncompetitive patterns of distri- 
bution, once formalized in the guise of 
emergency operations with antitrust immu- 
nity, establish patterns for the future which 
are difficult, if not impossible, to ever dis- 
lodge. The dangerous tendency toward joint 
enterprises in the oil industry and the alarm- 
ing record of cooperative action with anti- 
trust immunity highlights the danger of car- 
telization in the United States. It should be 
sufficient warning that future emergency 
programs cannot be turned over to private 
industry If long-range competitive goals are 
to be observed, particularly in the oil indus- 
try where international policy considerations 
are sò closely interwoven with industry op- 
erations. Apart from these antitrust dan- 
gers, the public interest is imperiled when 
private oi] companies are entrusted with ad- 
ministering a program in which their pe- 
cuniary interests could conflict with the 
objectives sought by the Government. The 
failure of MEEC to obtain timely diversion 
of imports by member companies, which 
might be harmful to their long-range import 
position, highlights this danger. Responsi- 
bility for administering such emergency pro- 
grams belongs exclusively to the Govern- 
ment. 


A Further Opportunity for Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
Seattle physician, Dr. Souren H. Tash- 
ian, has made a suggestion to members 
of his profession which deserves a place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. + 

Writing in the June Bulletin of the 
King County Medical Society, Dr. Tash- 
ian recognizes the importance of the 
physician in present-day life, but points 
out there is more than his profession 
can do. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Tashian's article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE oF OUR TIMES—THE THREAT 
or WAR AND THE PHYSICIAN’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

(By Souren H. Tashian, M. D.) 

Total war, from now on, will be cata- 
strophic and worldwide, followed by epidem- 
ics and untold misery. President Eisenhower 
has said that the challenge of our time is the 
search for new ideas and techniques for 
world understanding while the United States 
still possesses, by the grace of God, the deter- 
rent strength. 

The physician is the protector and guard- 
fan of man's physical and mental health, 
His is universal, and his function 
in life is the same whether he lives in a free 
country or a Communist one. Therefore it 
is our individual, collective, and universal re- 
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sponsibility to study the causes of war and 
its prevention as we would study cancer or 
the threat of a plague. There should be no 
room for apathy or despair, We must fight 
aggressively for world order and law while we 
stand guard on the ramparts in defense of 
our way of life. 

The world is divided into two ideological 
camps. The battle is for the minds of the 
people throughout the world. The discoy- 
ery and propagation of a better idea offers 
greater opportunity for success than armed 
conflicts or a temporary thermonuclear stale- 
mate. We should develop and mobilize the 
spiritual qualities, the intellectual tech- 
niques of universal cooperation under a just, 
universal, enforcible law. 

Let us give the spark for a chain reaction, 
so that 1 million physicians of the world 
could make this declaration of conscience: 

“Today war is preventable, and it must 
be prevented. Our civilization must not be 
destroyed by total war. We would rather die 
than be slaves, but it is cowardly to die 
without fighting to survive. War is not the 
alternative to peace.” 

Physicians could use their influence to 
win the minds and hearts of people to reject 
the belligerent policies of dictators. The 
World Health Organization sends medical 
commandoes to drain swamps and help fight 
against epidemics and endemic diseases. We 
need also informed and trained doctors to 
clear and marshes of misunderstandings. 
The Fulbright Act has torn down miscon- 
ceptions and enmities through student and 
teacher exchange. Why not physician 
visits? H. G. Wells once said, Human his- 
tory becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” The cul- 
tural exchange program is in the right direc- 
tion helping to win the race. 

Physicians should be ambassadors of good 
will for world law and order. This should be 
our dedicated responsibility and goal. We 
can arouse worldwide public opinion, but to 
be effective, we must study and know the 
facts. We should have in our medical schools 
and medical societies study groups on world 
affairs. We should give priority to forums 
and panel discussions to explore the pos- 
sible means of prevention of thermonuclear 
suicide. 

If our policy stays based on armed retalia- 
tion, our sovereign right in matters of life 
and death and the destiny of our children 
is surrendered to some distant trigger-happy 
dictator. We cannot afford the luxury of 
complacency, of drifting and waiting, hop- 
ing and praying that a voice from a burn- 
ing bush might tell us how to cope with the 
unpredictable and unreliable governments. 
We must recapture our sovereign right. 
How? That is the challenge of our time. 
You may have a better idea. 


The Growing Inflation Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
yesterday's Evening Star there appeared 
an article entitled The Growing Infla- 
tion Threat” written by David Lawrence. 
In view of the economic pressures which 
are building up at an alarming rate, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

During the last year, inflation has re- 
duced the purchasing power of the dol- 
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lar somewhere between 3 and 4 percent. 

This continued and alarming reduction 

of the purchasing power of the Ameri- 

can dollar is not only a threat, but it is 

actually causing real hardship for mil- 

lions of our citizens who are living on 

retirement and insurance benefits for 
which they provided during many years 
of hard work. 

President Eisenhower has, on several 
occasions, warned the Nation against 
this danger; and the Federal Reserve 
Board and other agencies of the Federal 
Government are making every effort to 
keep the situation under control. I think 
it is the No, 1 problem facing our Na- 
tion at the present time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GROWING INFLATION THREAT—BUSINESS- 
MEN Uncen To ATTACK PROBLEM INSTEAD OF 
CRITICIZING EISENHOWER 

(By David Lawrence) 

The biggest threat the American taxpayer 
faces isn't getting much attention nowadays 
from the businessmen of the Nation. Many 
of them are talking heatedly in criticism of 
the high budget of the Federal Government, 
and blaming the Eisenhower administration. 
They want tax reduction. But they are over- 
looking the main culprit—the steadily in- 
creasing inflation which can wipe out any 
benefits from tax reduction. 

It inflation continues, the Federal budget 

will soon be $80 billion instead of $72 billion 

a year. Also, in the last 10 years State and 

city budgets have gone up faster even than 

the Federal budget. Whereas the 1948 budg- 
ets of all the cities and States throughout 
the Nation was $15.8 billion, these same 
totals went up to $36 billion by 1957. This 
is a bigger increase proportionately than the 

Federal budget experienced. 

But in constant dollars“ —In terms of the 
purchasing power of today compared with 
1940—the budgets of the States and cities 
increased from $8.9 billion to $14.2 billion. 
This is a rise of only $5.3 billion. From 1955 
to 1958 the Federal budget went up from 
$64.6 billion to $71.8 billion—an increase in 
numerical dollars of $7.2 billion. Yet in 
“constant dollars“ the Federal budget went 
up only from $30.1 billion to $30.9 billion— 
an increase of only $800 million. 

One would think that instead of concen- 
trating their fire on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, the business groups would be aim- 
ing their biggest guns at the very thing that 
is cutting down the rate of profits of corpor- 
ations. One would think also that the argu- 
ment made by the labor groups that profits 
themselves have gone up—which is true in 
numerical dollars—would be met with facts 
and figures showing that in “constant dol- 
lars“ the rate of profit in relation to sales 
has not risen at all, but has gone down. And 
it is the purchasing power of those profit 
dollars which counts when it comes to buy- 
ing plant and equipment to replace obsolete 
Tactlittes. 

This was the tims of all times for the busi- 
ness groups of America to be firing away at 
the inflationary monster which is cheating 
the widows and orphans and, in fact, all 
persons with fixed incomes who every year 
are finding their purchasing power dimin- 
ished, 

It is surprising that so little is heard about 
the causes of inflation in America. For it 
is the concerted and organized power of big 
unionism which has forced upon the Ameri- 
can economic system higher and higher 
costs. In turn, this has necessitated higher 
and higher prices. 

One would think that the recent revela- 
tions by the Senate committee headed by 
Senator JohN L. McCOLELLAN of Arkansas, 
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would open the eyes of the Nation to what 
the organized power of a labor monopoly in 
virtually every big industry can do to the 
Nation's price structure. But it gets passing 
attention. As yet no committee of either 
house of Congress has come forth with any 
proposals to regulate these monopolies, 
The main cause is being virtually ignored 
by the business groups that are attacking the 
Federal budget. It's the monopoly created 
by the so-called union shop—a misleading 
title really for the closed shop. For, while 
there isn't any logical objection to a shop 
being unionized to represent the majority 
of the employees, the damage is done when 
that same union is given the right by Fed- 
eral law—the Taft-Hartley Act—to force 


every employed worker to join the same 


union under penalty of losing his job. 

The idea that an employer must fire a man 
because he doesn't want to belong to a union 
is a scandal of which the American people 
have not been fully aware, It seems ironi- 
cal that a Supreme Court decision rules that 
outside interests cannot own 23 percent of 
the stock of another big corporation—and 
there are many businessmen who feel that 
this is a sound principle of antitrust doc- 
trine—yet at the same time a union can 
have 100 percent control of the workers in a 
plant and Federal law recognizes that kind 
of monopoly. The Supreme Court, more- 
over, has indicated by recent rulings that 
this may be valid. 5 

To cure this monopoly, many States have 
adopted right to work laws to counteract the 
Taft-Hartley law. But these statutes are 
in danger because the Supreme Court has in- 
dicated that Congress can overrule the States 
at any time and take way their right to legis- 
late at all on the subject. If inflation is to 
be cured, therefore, and labor monopoliés are 
to be regulated in the future, a constitu- 
tional amendment is necessary which will 
guarantee every American citizen what the 
bill of rights really gives him—the right to 
join or not to join a union, If adopted there 
would be a different story to tell about the 
cost of living for the individual, and for the 
Federal, State and city governments in 
America, 


The West Loses a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
West lost a real friend in the passing of 
Frank Funkhouser, who died in Spokane 
May 8, 1957. 

Many Members of the Senate un- 
doubtedly remember Frank Funkhouser 
well for his activities as a former secre- 
tary to Senator C. C. Dill, of Washington. 
He will be remembered as well by many 
of my Democratic colleagues for his role 
as one of the leading Democrats of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of Frank Funkhouser’s career be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ` 

FRANK FUNKHOUSER 

Frank Funkhouser, of Spokane, Wash., died 
May 8, 1957, at the age of 73. He was an 
attorney and one of the Democratic and civic 
leaders of the Pacific Northwest for the past 
40 years. 
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Mr. Funkhouser was born September 15, 
1883, at Mauckport, Ind.: received a bachelor 
of science degree from Valparaiso University 
in 1906 and a bachelor of arts degree from 
Indiana University in 1910; taught school 
4 years in Indiana, and served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Conconully, Wash 
from 1910 to 1914. He served briefly in 
World War I and was in the army of occu- 
pation in Germany 6 months. 

He was a Spokane county deputy prose- 
cuting attorney from 1923, when he became 
a Spokane resident for the first time. 

While serving as secretary to then Con- 
gressm&n Clarence C. Dill from 1915 to 1919, 
Mr. Funkhouser earned a law degree at 
Georgetown University, In 1933 he was 
named as counsel here for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. He was named 
in 1933 as a local attorney for the Milwau- 
kee Road. He served also as counsel for the 
Farm Credit Administration for a time. 

From 1940 to 1946, Mr. Funkhouser was 
attorney in four States for the United States 
Alien Property Custodian. He served also 
on the city planning commission, 

In 1936 he was 1 of 6 leading cattlemen 
of the Pacific Northwest to organize the 
junior livestock show. He became its first 
president and was president when he died. 
This organization holds annually a stock 
show at Spokane for the boys and girls of 
the four Northwest States at which awards 
are given for the best steer, hog, and sheep. 

He was married January 1, 1945, to Cath- 
erine A. Ulrich, of Bellingham, who had been 
a member of the Washington State College 
faculty 15 years. 

He was a member of Westminster Congre- 
gational Church, Elks, Moose, University 
Club, Early Birds Club, Veterans of Foreign 


Wars, and the Spokane County and State 
Bar Associations. - 


Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it was 
very pleasing to me, as I know it must 
be to millions of Americans of Polish 
ancestry, to realize that the deeply reli- 
gious people of Poland can now look for- 
ward to a pledge of economic aid from 
the United States to assist them in 
throwing off the oppressive mantle of 
Communist dictatorship from Moscow. 

Every dollar of this aid is justified. 
The Polish people have a long history 
of anticommunism, but their country 
was overrun by the Soviets in World 
War II and since that time they have 
suffered untold hardships and misery 
under the oppressive heels of the Mos- 
cow Reds. Undaunted, these true 
Christians arose in revolt at Poznan a 
year ago and paved the way for a new 
element of freedom from Moscow with 
the establishment of the Gomulka goy- 
ernment. 

True, Wladyslaw Gomulka is a Com- 
munist, but he is not governing under 
Moscow's dictates. The Polish people 
have won a new freedom, and this United 
States aid will assist the rank and file 
Poles, inherently anticommunist in their 
Roman Catholic religion and their 
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country's traditions, to ever widen the 
gap between Warsaw and Moscow, rather 
than turning to the Soviets for com- 
plete economic dependence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have the following editorial 
printed in the Recorp. It is from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
yesterday, June 11, 1957: 

A BRIDGE IN POLAND 

After 3 months of delicate negotiations 
against a backdrop of considerable public 
misgiving, the United States finally has de- 
livered on President Eisenhower's pledge of 
aid to Poland. The amount. 649 million, 
with $46 million yet to come, is much less 
than Poland sought. The assistance is a 
loan, and the interest rate is relatively high. 
The difficulties which the Polish delegation 
encountered in obtaining even this much 
help were hardly foreshadowed by the Presi- 
dent's encouraging invitation in February. 

Nonetheless, as Poland's Communist Party 
secretary, Wladyslaw Gomulka, told the fac- 
tory workers of Poznan last week, the aid 
agreement may “pave the way to a diminish- 
ing of tensions” as well as afford some help 
to the faltering Polish economy. More im- 
portant than the amount of the loan is the 
recognition by the United States that quiet 
encouragement for M. Gomulka is perhaps 
the best it not the only way to set Eastern 
Europe upon a course of hope after the de- 
spair of Hungary. Not to have helped Poland, 
as Vice President Nixon said at East Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Sunday, would be to say, in 
effect, that "there is no evolutionary road to 
independence for a people dominated by 
communism and that violent revolution is 
their only resort if they want to be free.” 

It is now almost a year since the workers at 
Poznan staged the bloody riots that led to the 
Gomulka declaration of limited independence 
from Moscow. Yesterday, át an internation- 
al trade fair in Poznan, the Polish people 
were presenting a different sort of demon- 
stration. In great crowds they pressed for 
admission to the United States exhibit in 
the fair to see the array of home appliances, 
fashions, fabrics, automobiles, and a model 
American home. Let us hope that these re- 
newed contacts with the people of Poland 
and with their Government will ripen into a 
relationship of mutual confidence and re- 
spect that might some day become a bridge 
between East and West. 


John Hanson, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an article 
entitled “President for a Year,” written 
by Kyle Smith, as it appears in the July 
issue of American Mercury magazine. 

Also, it is requested that this article 
be followed by a speech on the subject 
of John Hanson, of Maryland, which I 
delivered on March 22, 1957, before the 
Maryland Society of New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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PRESIDENT FOR A YEAR 
(By Kyle Smith) 

His likeness stands in Statuary Hall in our 
Nation's Capitol, yet few of the thousands of 
annual visitors give it more than a passing 
glance. He had a rendezvous with destiny 
in shaping America's future, yet most history 
books omit mention of his name. 

Despite this neglect, those rare students of 
history who delve into the annals of the 


Continental Confederation period generally 


agree that, were it not for the stubborn ideal- 
ism of this man, Wisconsin might now be a 
part of Massachusetts, New York could lay 
claim to Kentucky and part of Ohio, and 
Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana might be ter- 
ritorial possessions of Connecticut. In fact 
our entire westward expansion, step by giant 
step in the form of free and independent 
States, would have been jeopardized, 

The name of the man the history books 
forgot is John Hanson. 

Among his partisans are those who claim 
he should be officially recognized as our first 
President. It can be argued that if we were 
to reckon historical periods as does France, 
for instance, he would be ranked as the first 
President of our first Republic. 

John Hanson was born at the family estate 
of Mulberry Grove, Charles County, Md., on 
April 3, 1721. His family history bears a 
touch of high romance due to the marriage 
of his great-great-grandfather, a humble 
London merchant, to the granddaughter of 
the Vasa line of Scandinavian kings. Their 
son, the first John Hanson of the line, was 
killed in the Battle of Lutzen during the 
Thirty Years’ War while vainly attempting 
to shield his cousin, King Gustavus Adol- 
phus. In recognition of his heroism his sons 
were later given grants of land in the colony 
of New Sweden in the New World. 

He grew to manhood during the turbulent 
years of Maryland's history when she was 
being passed back and forth among British 
royal claimants like a shuttlecock in an im- 
perial badminton game. He also had a first- 
hand chance to observe the conduct of the 
French and Indian Wars in which incom- 
petent British military leaders were unable 
to stem defeat without the assistance of 
young George Washington and his colonial 
recruits. John Hanson was one of the coun- 
try's leaders who read the signs of the times 
aright. 

He served the State of Maryland contin- 
uously in public office from 1756—when he 
was elected to the Maryland Assembly—until 
his death in 1783. 

Immediately after the news of Bunker 
Hill on June 15, 1775, he assumed leadership 
in organizing two companies of riflemen. 
All Marylanders, however, were by no means 
eager to risk their fortunes by plunging into 
war against Britain. The State was enjoy- 
ing prosperity, had grown to fourth in popu- 
lation, and suffered no pressing grievances 
at the moment. But to John Hanson the 
road ahead was clearly defined. He dem- 
onstrated his firmness of purpose at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Maryland Provincial Con- 
vention held on the eve of the Revolution, 

A resolution was under consideration 
which, if adopted, would put Maryland in 
the war forthwith. Opinions pro and con 
were heatedly aired. The moment was criti- 
cal. There was even talk of a compromise. 

Suddenly a tall, vigorous, middle-aged 
man rose to address the chair, His air of 
quiet authority drew the attention of every 
man in the chamber. It was John Hanson, 

“These resolutions ought to be passed, 
and it is high time,” was his terse comment, 

He sat down, and, in a characteristic ges- 
ture, folded his arms, After a moment of 
dead silence someone made a motion that 
the resolutions be adopted without delay. 
This was done enthusiastically, unanimous- 
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ly. Maryland had entered the Revolution- 
ary War, 

Even at the beginning of the war, when 
the odds against the untired Continental 
Army seemed overwhelming, he had no doubt 
as to the outcome. 

“We will win the war with George Wash- 
ington in the field if we do our share at 
home,” he wrote to a friend. “In the end 
we will establish an Inseparable Union, and 
ultimately it will become the greatest Nation 
in the world.” 

Concurrently with the progress of the war 
his own greatest battle, the western lands 
fight, was shaping up. 

Love of the grand gesture by European 
monarchs, and cartography that was more 
fanciful than accurate, were factors that 
threatened to disrupt the new Nation while 
it was a-borning. 

In 1609 James of England granted to Vir- 
ginia a section of land “from Point Com- 
fort 200 miles southward along the seacoast, 
and all the land throughout, from sea to sea, 
west and northwest.” 

In 1662 Charles II gave the State of Con- 
necticut grants for a large part of what is 
now Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Two years later he gave his brother James 
land holdings in Ohio and Kentucky. When 
James became king he gave this territory 
to the State of New York. 

In 1691 William and Mary gave to Massa- 
chusetts what is now southern Michigan and 
most of Wisconsin. 

Other States had lesser claims, and con- 
fusion was worse confounded by the super- 
imposed claims of private land companies 
with loosely drawn charters. 

In 1775 the colonies were largely governed 
by customs that had grown into laws, The 

tion that existed between them 
could hardly be called a In recog- 
nition of the need for unity and power in 
a more centralized government the Articles 
of Confederation were drafted in 1778 and 
submitted to the States. It took very nearly 
4 years to bring about their ratification. 

No provision had been made in the articles 
for the disposition of the western lands. It 
was taken for granted they would become 
the property of the States having the best 
claim to them. This was the familiar pat- 
tern of the times. This was the premise on 
which the delegates laid their plans. 

All but John Hanson. In the free and in- 
dependent union he envisioned for his coun- 
try, such a procedure would be an anachro- 


Hastily summoning the Maryland delega- 
tion, he set forth his views and, as usual, got 
their support. They advanced a resolution 
which exploded in the convention with 
bombshell force. It read: 

“That the United States In Congress as- 
sembled shall have the sole and exclusive 
power to ascertain and fix the western 
boundary of such States as claimed, to the 
Mississippi or South Sea (Gulf of Mexico), 
and lay out the land beyond the boundary so 
ascertained into separate and independent 
States from time to time, as the circum- 
stances of the people may require.” 

This resolution was promptly buried. It 
received only one yote. In its place a proviso 
was added that no State be deprived of prop- 
erty for the benefit of the United States. 

This was the signal for furious activity. 
States, anticipating great profits, set up land 
offices and prepared to sell off their pos- 
sessions. 

In the midst of the turmoil sat John Han- 
son with folded arms, adamant against any 
compromise. The backlands must become 
the property of the Nation as a whole. Any 
other course, he maintained, would be at- 
tended by “great mischiefs.” 

As he predicted, the “mischiefs” came 
about. The scramble for profits caused 
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strained relations between the States. Prob- 
lems of administration began to pyramid. 
Tempers flared; claims and counterclaims 
ew. 
e Virginia revealed an attitude of 
compromise, New York followed, and the 
stalemate was broken. Victory for the Mary- 
land resolution was in sight. On March $ 
1781, ratification was complete. The Con- 
tinental Congress was a thing of the past, and 
the Continental Confederation came into 
ing. 
rot ile event Gilbert Grosvenor, president 
of the Geographic Society, wrote in the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine of February 
1927: 

“To the illustrious Marylanders, John 
Hanson particularly, belong the credit of 
suggesting and urging a policy that changed 
the whole map of the United States and 
the whole course of our national life. 

“Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota are States in the Union today betause 
of the practical sagacity of these men.” 

The first action of the Confederation was 
to elect John Hanson president, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1781. 

The first communication issuing from this 
country to bear the constitutionally au- 
thorized designation, “President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled” was a 
letter sent by Hanson to Louis XVI of France 
shortly after he took office. i 

The term “Do-nothing Congress” could 
hardly have been applied to this first legis- 
lative body. In addition to routine matters 
they accomplished the following: 

Established the American consular sery- 
ice by exchange of consuls with France. 

Inaugurated a penal system for the 
States. t 

Authorized the first United States cen- 
sus. 

Granted a charter to the Bank of North 
America, the first bank in our history under 
national auspices. 

Organized an s Department of 
the Army with Baron von Steuben in 


Adopted the great seal with its motto, 
“In God We Trust.” 

Floated its first international loan. 

Endorsed ratification of a treaty between 
the United States and Holland. 

Initiated the franking privilege for Con- 
gressmen, and authorized free postage for 
men in military service. 

This strenuous term of office, following 
as it did upon his arduous war activities, 
proved to be too great a tax on John Han- 
son's health, and he became ill, He urged 
the Confederation to appoint a successor, 
but this they refused to do. After an ab- 
sence of a few weeks he returned and served 
the remainder of his 1-year term. 

Shortly after his retirement from office he 
Was again stricken, this time fatally. He 
died November 22, 1783, at his home in 
Frederick County. He was buried at Oxon 
Hills, Md. 

A fitting epitaph might be the words of 
Justice O. W. Holmes, who in referring to 
him in his speech on heroes and idealists, 
said: 

“Men who never heard of him will be moy- 
ing to the measure of his thought.” 


JoHN HANSON, OF MARYLAND 
(Address by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

Founders’ Day dinner, the Maryland So- 

ciety of New York, March 22, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, before proceeding with my 
prepared remarks, may I take this opportu- 
nity to thank you, Mr. Chairman, in particu- 
lar, and the membership of the Maryland 
Society of New York, generally, for the lovely 
treatment accorded my wife and me during 
our brief stay with you. 
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Your chairman was most gracious, leaving 
to me the choice of a subject upon which to 
speak, so long as it was not political. 

Knowing of no people who take greater 
pleasure and pride in the life and deeds of 
our founders than we of the Free State of 
Maryland, I have selected as my subject 
John Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, one of two 
great men whose statues honor Maryland in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington; 
the other being Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

I have chosen to speak of John Hanson, 
who, as I will point out later, was referred 
to as “the President of the United States in 
Congress assembled” for two reasons. First, 
he was one of the alltime great men of Amer- 
ica, and, second, his fame, in my opinion, 
has never equaled his magnificent contribu- 
tion to the solid foundation of our State and 
Nation. John Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, 
Was a descendant of John Hanson who was a 
second cousin to the King Augustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, both of whom fell at 
Lützen in 1632. The Hanson, who fell at 
Liitzen beside his king, had four sons who, 
after the death of their father, became the 
wards of Christiana, daughter of Augustayus 
Adolphus, who succeeded to the throne of 
Sweden. It is quite apparent that those four 
wards of the queen were not overly endowed 
with worldly possessions, as we find them 10 
years later—when the oldest was but 25 and 
the youngest, 12—shipping off with John 
Printz, the newly appointed Governor of New 
Sweden, for adventure in the New World. 

Four years earlier, the first Scandinavian 
colony in the New World had been estab- 
lished when, in the middle of March 1638, 
two small ships under the command of a 
Dutch captain named Peter Minuit and bear- 
ing immigrants from Sweden and Finland— 
the latter having been long a part of 
Sweden—made safe harbor in Delaware Bay, 
proceeded up the Delaware River to the 
Brandywine and there made port at what is 
now Wilmington. 

This colony existed under Swedish rule for 
18 years when by force of arms it came under 
Swedish rule and later under British rule 
until the day of independence, During this 
whole period New Sweden retained its 
Scandinavian characteristics and racial basis, 
and from it went stalwart men and women 
into the nearby settlements of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland,the four Hanson 
brothers being among those who moved over 
the Elk River trail into Maryland. 

The youngest of the four, John Hanson, 
was the grandfather of John Hanson, of Mul- 
berry Grove. He went first to Kent Island 
and then to St. Marys, the capital of the 
Calverts. He did not long stay in St. 
Marys, for as early as 1656 we find him in 
Charles County, the newly developing sec- 
tion of the State of Maryland, centering 
around Port Tobacco where Protestant set- 
tlers were clearing land and building homes. 

Within a few years he was well established 
and was spoken of as Col. John Hanson. 
He had 7 children, the youngstest of whom 
was Samuel—who had 6 daughters and 4 
sons—of whom the famous John Hanson of 
the Continental Congress was the fourth, 
born in 1715 at Mulberry Grove, the family 
estate overlooking Port Tobacco Creek in 
Charles County. 

John Hanson of Mulberry Grove spent his 
early manhood in an atmosphere of revolu- 
tion. The American revolution has many 
breeding grounds. Massachusetts was the 
first. Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland were others. When patriot met 
patriot brave and wise words were spoken. 
At no place were there more meetings of this 
character than in Maryland; at no place in 
Maryland than in the little group of homes 
centering on Port Tobacco Creek in the 
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southern part of Charles County. Such men 
as the Stones, the Jenifers, Hansons, Craiks, 
Browns, Smallwoods, Howards, Briscoes, 
Thomases, Mitchells, and Contees lived there. 


‘The place was indeed the crossroads of the 


American colonies, for there were the ferry 
crossings of the Potomac used by men of 
affairs from both the North and the South. 
George Washington was a friend and neigh- 
bor of them all. Indeed so close and en- 
dearing was the relationship that it was to 
Dr. Craik and Dr. Brown that Martha 
Washington, the wife of the first President, 
turned in his last illness. 

Living in this atmosphere, it was but nat- 
ural that young Hanson took to politics. 
He was elected term after term to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates. He was there when 
the share of the tax England sought to levy 
on the Colonies for the French and Indian 
War was debated, The stamp tax, the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, and other issues in quick 
succession were to result in war. Revolu- 
tion was brewing. In the midst of all of this 
John Hanson of Mulberry Grove took a re- 
markable step. He moved with his family 
to Frederick, Md. 

This was in 1773 on the very eve of the 
Revolution, and he was then 58 years of age. 
Why the move was made remains a mystery. 
But the West was then beckoning and per- 
haps Hanson saw a better opportunity to 
serye his State at this western outpost. 
Charles County—he may well have rea- 
soned—still had the Stones, the Jenifers, 
and others. 

He remained a member of the house or 
delegates from Charles County until 1773 
when, upon his removal to Frederick, he was 
elected a member to that, body from his new 
county. He became immediately a man of 
great influence. He had much political ex- 
perience; he was a man of mature years; he 
had many friends throughout the State. In 
addition, he was a man of considerable 
wealth. Overnight Frederick County had 
found a man who had no peer in the prov- 
ince, who was loved and respected by all, 
whom the State could give to the coming 
Union of States. 

Events were moving fast. A meeting over 
which John Hanson presided at Frederick 
courthouse in June 1774, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the cause of the Massa- 
chusetts colony was the cause of all, pledg- 
ing the cooperation of Frederick County and 
urging the State of Maryland to join the 
other Colonies to advance this common en- 
deavor, Thereafter delegates, headed by 
Hanson, were sent to Annapolis to attend a 
general congress. This general congress, 
which later became known as the conven- 
tion, sent delegates to a general congress of 
the Colonies to be held at Philadelphia. 

The British moved out of Boston; Paul 
Revere made his famous ride; American pa- 
triots fell at Lexington and Concord. It was 
necessary, indeed imperative, that Frederick 
County have some form of government if it 
were to render effective and timely help to 
a new nation in the making. A committee 
of observation was formed, of which John 
Hanson was a member and the guiding spirit. 
Hanson had been tolerant of debate, patient 
of delay, but now was the time of action. 
He hurried back from Annapolis to Frederick 
County, raised two companies of troops to 
go to Boston. They were the first armed 
force ever to cross Mason and Dixon’s Line 
to join up with the Green Mountain and the 
White Mountain boys in the cause of free- 
dom under the banner of his young friend 
and neighbor of Charles County days, George 
Washington, 

Hanson was a man of fertile mind. He did 
not overlook even the slightest detail. As 
the guiding spirit of the committee for ob- 
servation, he established patrols of minute- 
men throughout western Maryland which 
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resulted in the exposure of the Dunmore 
conspiracy which, had it succeeded, would 
have brought the Indian tribes into the war 
Against the Colonies. During these trying 
days John Hanson, between trips from An- 
napolis to Frederick, was building a gun- 
factory and barracks at Frederick. 

He never became so immersed in these 
Subsidiary activities as to be out of touch 
with the debate then going on in the con- 
vention at Annapolis touching upon the 
question of how far Maryland would support 
the resolutions of the Continental Congress, 
it having earlier instructed her Delegates not 
to sponsor a final break with England until 
80 specifically advised. Not until June 1776 
Were these instructions altered. John Han- 
son. upon that occasion, closed the debate 
with these words: “These resolution ought 
to be passed, and it is high time.” 

And pass they did, making it possible for 
Maryland's men in the General Congress of 
the Colonies to vote for independence. 

The Congress, which on July 4, 1776, voted 
for independence, could not really be consid- 
ered to be a Congress. Its Delegates had no 
authority but to debate and advise—each 
Colony retaining unto itself to act as it 
Pleased, notwithstanding the action of the 

ess. It was but a coalition of brave 
men with a common purpose. The need for 
a more perfect government was apparent to 
all; but such was not to be. At least, not 
for another 5 years, because John Hanson 
at that time took a stand on principle which 
he had to win if the peoples of the new Na- 
tion then in the making were to live in peace 
and harmony together. 

Hanson’s stand was in opposition to the 
land claims of Virginia, New York, Pennsyl- 
Vania, and Connecticut. Their claims arose 
out of the undefined and, therefore, indefi- 
nite distance to which they believed their 
land extended westward. 

To fully understand the war of politics 
which underlay the war of independence, one 
must make a brief review of the land claims 
which had grown up in Colonial America. 
For instance, when Peter Minuit landed at 

n, in 1638, he immediately nego- 
tiated with the Indians for the purchase of 
land, The deed of conveyance for the land 
described the northern, eastern, and south- 
ern boundaries of the land with some par- 
ticularity, but the western boundary of the 
land conveyed was described as extending 
westward for an “undefined or indefinite 
distance.” This same language had been 
used in many of the grants from the King 
and in others; and it, therefore, seemed that 
the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Connecticut had valid claims. 

This immediately put John Hanson in a 
very difficult and embarrassing position. He 
was a close friend of Gen. George Washing- 
ton, and was devoted to the cause of liberty, 
yet he was obliged, for the sake of principle, 
to lead the political opposition which seemed, 
at that time, to make union impossible. He 
was to hear it said many times that he was 
hindering the prosecution of the war for 
independence. 

Twelve of the 13 Colonies had voted to 
ratify the Articles of Confederations. It was 
Maryland alone who stood out and refused to 
ratify. It was John Hanson who introduced 
the Maryland resolution as an amendment 
to the Articles of Confederation in this lan- 
guage: 

“That the United States in Congress as- 
sembled shall have the sole and exclusive 
right and power to ascertain and fix the 
western boundary of such States as claimed 
to the Mississippi, or south sea, and lay out 
the land beyond the boundary so ascer- 
tained into separate and independent States 
from time to time as the number and cir- 
cumstances of the people may require.” 

This resolution was buried and the other 
12 colonies pressed their fight for the ratifi- 
cation of the Articles of Confederation which 
contained a clause that no State should be 
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deprived of any territory for the benefit of 
the new Union. 

As time passed, the pressure on Hanson 
grew, but he stood firm. He reasoned that 
in the end his plan to let the Nation grow by 
federalizing the western lands must prevail. 
Otherwise, he said those who objected to 
colonialism, while fighting it from abroad, 
would be tmbedding it in the American sys- 
tem. The opponents of the Maryland reso- 
lution accused Hanson and the men of 
Maryland of blocking union and hindering 
the war effort. They likewise said that we 
were using our geographical location to 
block traffic between the North and the 
South which, of necessity, must flow through 
our State if the war were to be prosecuted 
with effect. Hanson countered by saying: 
“Suppose Virginia sold her western lands 
and thereby raised enough money so it would 
not be necessary for her people to pay taxes, 
would not Marylanders then desert Maryland 
and move to Virginia in order to avoid paying 
the taxes laid upon them by the colony of 
Maryland?" He aiso reasoned that if the 
frontier was to be owned by only a few of 
the several States of the new Union, would 
all of the States join together to fight to 
defend it? He further asked whether the 
land-rich colonies were ready to be taxed 
acre for acre with the others for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Otherwise, he urged, they 
should surrender their claim to such lands. 

As the dispute wore on, the chance of com- 
promise with England grew more remote; 
and the idea of perpetual union grew 
stronger in the minds of all Americans. 
Hanson's idea of a Nation which would grow 
in area and numbers, adding new States to 
the 13 along the seaboard as the population 
and situation warranted, was beginning to 
be understood by his fellows in the Conti- 
mental Congress. The State of New York 
was first to give in and cede its western 
lands. Hanson's far-seeing plan for a great 
America had won approval. The Articles of 
Confederation were ratified, and a Nation 
had been born. Hanson had made a monu- 
mental contribution to his new country. 

John Hanson was elected to the Conti- 
nental Congress in December 1779. For him, 
the transition from the local to the na- 
tional scene was not too sharp because, as 
I have pointed out, debate had been had 
in the Maryland Legislature of which Hanson 
was a leading member on most, if not all, 
of the issues then before the Congress. But 
it is not to be assumed that his duties were 
to be made easy. The western lands ques- 
tion had made Maryland's position difficult 
and trying. Hanson must do double duty. 
His State must do more than was asked of 
it in the prosecution of the war if its posi- 
tion on the lands issue was not to be mis- 
understood. 

Hanson was more than 66 years of age— 
one of the oldest Members of the Congress. 
But 3 short years before, his son, Peter Han- 
son, a lieutenant of the Maryland line, had 
fallen mortally wounded at Fort Washing- 
ton. Notwithstanding, the many handicaps 
under which he labored, his services were 
of such high order that he was reelected to 
the Congress for a second term in February 
1781—taking his seat on February 22—a 
birthday then not celebrated and perhaps 
not even noticed. 

On November 5, 1781, John Hanson was 
unanimously elected president of the Con- 
tinental Congress. He was the first to ever 
be elected to that position for a definite 
and stated term and hence has many times 
been referred to as the first President of the 
United States—his title being “President 
of the United States in Congress Assem- 
bled.” 

While we of Maryland most willingly ac- 
cept this most glorious appellation for our 
very distinguished and reverred forebear, 
substantial basis for the claim that he was 
the first President is not to be found in 
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the history of our State or Nation. But, 
John Hanson was, nonetheless, one of the 
great men of his time, one of the great 
men of our history, one of the founders of 
our State and Nation. He was almost solely 
responsible for the fight which made the 
United States a country which, from the 
very beginning could live in peace and har- 
mony with itself and his foresight and cour- 
age have never been surpassed by any Mary- 
lander from his day forward. 
Thank you. 


The People-to-People Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding the out- 
standing work of the People-to-People 
Foundation, together with several ex- 
hibits I desire to have printed along with 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE OUTSTANDING WORK OF THE PKOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE FOUNDATION: 

I am pleased to report new evidence of the 
splendid accomplishments of the people-to- 
people program. 

I had been pleased to discuss this subject, 
it will be recalled, on April 29, as reflected 
on page A3131 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Later I had made reference to it on May 31, 
as indicated on pages A4210-A4212 of the 
RECORD. 4 

FORTY-TWO OUTSTANDING LEADERS 

Since then I have been in touch with many 
of the 42 committee chairmen—leading fig- 
ures in all walks of life—who are spearhead- 
ing two-way international communication in 
every known area of human activity. 

I should like to mention now a few of their 
responses, 

WHAT THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY IS DOING 

Mr. Frederic W. Ecker, the distinguished 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., reported that a letter and enclosures on 
the people-to-people program had been sent 
to 5,000 insurance companies throughout our 
country, and to certain organizations over- 
seas, 

Mr. Ecker wrote, in a letter of June 6 to me: 
“The response to my letter of March 4 has 
been most gratifying. We have heard, in the 
most enthusiastic terms, from a great many 
insurance companies all over the country. 
I feel sure that most of them have taken 
some positive action along the lines we have 
suggested in the leaflet, What We Can Do. 
Also, stories haye appeared in the insurance 
press throughout this country and, in some 
cases, overseas telling about the people-to- 
people program and about the activities of 
the insurance committee.” 

VARIED PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE WORK 

Mr. Edward L. Lipscomb, of the National 
Cotton Council of America, described the 
broad-gaged activity of the public relations 
committee, of which he is chairman. For 
example, a four-page leaflet created by his 
committee is being distributed through the 
cooperation of the transportation industries 
committee in no fewer than 1 million copies. 
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“within the next few days,” he writes, 
“50,000 companion posters” are being printed. 

A helpful four-page bulletin entitled “Peo- 
ple-to-People News.“ produced by the pub- 
lic relations committee, is being sent to the 
key individuals engaged in this effort 
throughout our land. 

LETTER WRITING OVERSEAS 

From the chairman of the letter writing 
committee, Mrs. Anna Lord Straus, came word 
that her group will be more than happy to 
receive requests for overseas correspond- 
ents—requests which may come in to various 
congressional offices for overseas corre- 
spondents. 

These requests from our constituents will 
be acted upon by arranging for the Amer- 
ican letter writers to be put in touch with 
people of other countries. 

GOOD WORD FROM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


From Miss Corma Mowrey, cochairman of 
the people-to-people education committee, 
came word: “We are grateful for your com- 
ments to the Senate.” 

And then the encouraging word that This 
program has unlimited possibilities.” 

BOOK COMMITTEE REPORTS 


From Mr. George Brett, chairman of the 
book committee of the People-to-People 
Foundation, came the good word, “When I 
say worthy cause, I feel that the PPP is just 
that. It does seem to me that the people of 
the United States could, through this magni- 
ficent idea of the President, effect a great deal 
of good will throughout the world.” Various 
publishers, librarians, and other individuals 
in related fields are working with Mr. Brett. 


MANY HOBBYISTS AT WORK 


From Mr. Harry L. Lindquist, chairman of 
the hobbies committee, came a leaflet des- 
cribing how American stamp collectors, coin 
collectors, people interested in antiques, 
models, prints and etchings, outdoor sports, 
photography, gardening, painting and sculp- 
ture, toolwork, printing, needle work, nature 
studies, ham radio, and many other fields, 
are beginning to take hold of the immense 
opportunities available to them to contact 
their opposite numbers abroad, through the 
PPP. 


These, then, are but a few samples of how 
these outstanding American leaders are forg- 
ing ahead in welding constructive links with 
people overseas. 

LATEST FOUNDATION BROCHURE 


I attach hereto two items which I believe 
will further illustrate this program. The first 
is the brochure which has just been printed 
by the foundation. I append to it the press 
release from Mr. Charles E. Wilson, as issued 
through the office of Mr. Ed Kirby at founda- 
tion headquarters, in room 603 of the Car- 
negie Hall Building, 881 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

The second is an illustration of what one 
of the committees can do, and is doing. It 
consists of the leaflet conveyed to me by 
Mr. Ecker, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, to which I made reference at the 
outset. 

MANY SENATORS INTERESTED 

It is my intention at a later date to com- 
ment to the Senate on additional progress of 
the foundation, and I am asking one of the 
professional members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff as well, to extend fur- 
ther cooperation with this grand program. I 
know that my brother Senators on this com- 
mittee and on other committees are proud, 
I am proud, of this grassroots good-will 
effort. 


STATEMENT FROM THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
FOUNDATION, INC., Room 603, CARNEGIE 
HALL; 881 TTH Avenue, New Tonk, N. Y. 
Monpay, JUNE 10, 1957 
“People make the world go around, and 

it's high time people all over the world get to 
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know each other—the sooner the better,” 
said Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
People-to-People Foundation, Inc., in re- 
leasing an information brochure today, tell- 
ing how it operates. 

The “people-to-people” idea was conceived 
last fall when President Eisenhower appealed 
to a group of national leaders representing 
all phases of American social, “civic, eco- 
nomic, and religious life to find not one 
method, but thousands of methods, by which 
people can gradually learn a little bit more 
about each other and thus create a friend- 
lyier world environment in which govern- 
ments may find solutions for peace. 

The foundation was subsequently char- 
tered as a privately operated and financed 
corporation, nonpartisan and nonsectarian, 
designed to assist those agencies with pro- 
grams and people already at work in the 
international exchange field, and to stimu- 
late additional two-way communication be- 
tween the American people and their world 
neighbors. 

“Our American people want to know more 
about the people and the world we live in. 
To bring this about, 42 communities have 
been established to arouse two-way commu- 
nication in every known area of human ac- 
tivity; 1,000 volunteer workers are now en- 
gaged in developing programs which will 
invite reciprocal action and counterpart 
organizations in every country of the world,” 
Mr. Wilson declared. 

“The work of these 42 committee embraces 
practically every know field of human in- 
terest and human relations. We will start 
wherever people's interests begin, whether 
it be in biology or bird-watching, farming, 
4-H Clubs, fine arts, education, religion, 
youth activities, music, or in 1 or more of 
the 62 hobbies being actively pursued 

“Our job is to help establish personal con- 
nections between these people through their 
known interests. From such common de- 
nominators of interests will come people-to- 
people understanding about each other's 
ways of life, jobs, church, children, and hopes 
for the future,” he said, 

“The mass-communications industries are 
also with us,” Mr. Wilson added. “We are 
receiving excellent support from the adver- 
tisers, the press, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. Each has its own way of trans- 
mitting ideas, and all are needed in this 
massive communications effort to make 
friends for America and to give other peoples 
the opportunity to be seen and heard and 
make friends with us,” he said. 

“We have enlisted the technique of our 
famous cartoonists as a unique means of 
conveying ideas, and we are inviting the car- 
toonists in other countries to bring us their 
messages, as well. 

“Some 35 million foreign-born and first- 
generation Americans are writing over 200 
million letters a year to their relatives and 
friends in their old countries. 

“Additional hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters are being written by ‘pen-pals’ all over 
the world, arranged through schools, clubs, 
and churches. 

“This year we have 37,000 foreign students 
in our midst, future prime ministers and 
national leaders. Hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States are enlarging 
their hospitality programs accordingly. 
Many cities have engaged in affiliations with 
other cities in Europe, Japan, and the Pacific 
region, exchanging teachers, pupils, officials, 
music, and art. 

“Our Armed Forces are cooperating with 
steps to improve community relations in the 
foreign lands where they are still on duty 
patrolling the peace of the world. 

“The 2 million Americans who are travel- 
ing abroad this year have been reminded 
that they have a face-to-face opportunity to 
make a friend or an enemy for the 160 mil- 
lion of us who stayed at home. 
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“We sincerely believe that people all over 
the world are ready as they never have been 
to respond to a people-to-people understand- 
ing. They are weary of war and rumors of 
war. And they want each other, as well as 
their governments, to know it. They know 
that never again can man resort to war as 
@ means of settling disputes. Neither can 
they afford much longer the staggering debt 
of new armaments to build up a Franken- 
stein machine of defense which dare not be 
unleased, lest civilization be cremated. I 
am sure they feel as President Eisenhower 
felt when he told us, ‘Every bomb we can 
manufacture, every plane, every ship, every 
gun in the long run has no purpose other 
than negative: To give us time to prevent 
the other fellow from starting a war, since 
they know we won't.“ 

“I am certain,” said Mr. Wilson, “we will 
find people have more things which draw 
them together than those which drive them 
apart. Fear of the atom bomb is one thing 
which links all men; so is the love of their 
children. The only sure way to a peaceful 
as well as to a more pleasant world in whith 
to live is through people-to-people under- 
standing,” Mr. Wilson concluded, 

War You SHOULD KNOW Arour THE PEO- 

PLE-TO-PEOPLE ProcraM—How IT OPERATES, 

War You Can Do 


Officers: Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary 
chairman; William J. Donovan, chairman; 
Albert C. Jacobs, vice chairman; Charles E, 
Wilson, president; George V. Denny, Jr., 
Richard R. Salzmann, vice presidents; Wil- 
liam J. Vanden Heuvel, secretary; John L. 
Weinberg, treasurer. 

Directors: Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Al Capp, 
William J. Donovan, Albert C. Jacobs, Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio, Mrs. William Barclay 
Parsons, Frank Stanton, Charles E. Wilson. 

WHAT IS THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 

It is a program launched by President 
Eisenhower at a White House conference in 
September 1956. It is designed to promote 
contacts and activities among individuals 
around the world which will further inter- 
national understanding and friendship. 
Private in character, the program is distinct 
from official Government activity. At the 
White House conference about 50 leaders in 
various aspects of our economic, social, and 
cultural life who had been appointed chair- 
men were asked to organize committees to 
develop not one, but thousands of methods 
of people-to-people contacts through every 
avenue of communication. The President 
and the Secretary of State, after underscor- 
ing the natural limitations of the efforts 
of governments to maintain peace and to 
deal with the hazards of the present arma- 
ments race, called upon the committee 
chairmen to help create a climate in which 
governments can work more effectively to- 
ward securing peace with justice and liberty 
for all, 


WHAT ARE THE COMMITTEES ACTUALLY GOING 
TO DO? 


Each committee is autonomous and 
voluntary and is expected to initiate its own 
program in its particular field. For example: 
the letter writing committee is working with 
those organizations experienced in or de- 
sirious of stimulating person-to-person cor- 
respondence between individual Americans 
and individuals abroad. A nationalities 
committee, working with some 35 million 
foreign-born and first generation Ameri- 
cans, is encouraging both letter writing and 
two-way travel to promote international 
friendship and understanding. The music, 
fine arts, cartoonists, books, and writers com- 
mittees will promote the same objectives 
through both media and person-to-person 
exchanges. The advertising organizations, 
business organizations, business council for 
international understanding, the sports and 
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Youth committees, the transportation agen- 
cies and travelers committees will encour- 
age emphasis on these objectives in world- 
wide conferences and meetings. The wo- 
men's groups committee is undertaking a 
study of community reactions and re- 
Sources concerning the thousands of for- 
eign visitors, both students and leaders, 
who come to this country each year. The 
committee on medicine and health plans 
interchange at medical meetings and ex- 
change of medical information. These are 
simply indicative of the variety and scope 
of the activities now in operation or planned 
by the 41 committees whose membership 
now includes nearly 1,000 distinguished 
leaders. A list of the committee chairmen 
is on last page. 

IS THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM SOMETHING 

NEW? 


No, it is not. People-to-people activities 
have been conducted by private organizations 
and also by Government for many years. The 
International Educational Exchange Service 
of our our State Department will handle the 
exchange of some 6,000 persons this year 
(1957) and anticipates that this total will 
Teach 8,500 next year. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, a private, nonprofit 
agency which administers exchange-of-per- 
sons programs involving approximately 5,000 
students, teachers, and others annually, has 
been in operation since 1919. It serves both 
Government and private organizations. The 
National Education Association, through its 
74 units, conducts international educational 
conferences, administers an Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund, conducts teacher travel tours 
in more than 50 countries, participates in 
student exchange programs, publishers pam- 
Pphiets, guides, manuals, teaching devices 
which go to all parts of the world, and enter- 
tains more than 600 foreign visitors each 
year. The American National Theater and 
Academy (ANTA), through the President's 
fund and in cooperation with the State De- 
partment and USIA, sends representative ar- 
tistic groups and individuals abroad to reflect 
the cultural side of American life to peoples 
of other nations, and arranges the appear- 
ances of similar groups from abroad before 
American audiences. Of course, churches 


and other religious organizations all have, as 


an integral part of their own life, people- to- 
people contacts around the world. 


HOW THE PROGRAM DEVELOPED 

During the past 10 years the National Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has developed the 
National 4-H Club Foundation which has 
sponsored, organized and carried on the In- 
ternational Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE), 
under which outstanding 4-H young people 
from our country are sent to live for some 
months with farm families in other lands, 
which in turn send some of their young 
people to live in farm homes in this country. 
In 1956 62 young Americans spent 5 months 
in European and Near East homes under this 
plan, and 77 from South America, Asia, and 
Latin America lived with us about the same 
length of time. The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Rotary International, and the 
American Association of University Women 
are but four of many private American or- 
ganizations which have pioneered success- 
fully for many years in people-to-people ac- 
tivities. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation census, included in their publication 
Open Doors, shows for 1956-57 that there 
are about 38,000 foreign students now in our 
colleges and universities. With the tech- 
nicians, specialists, and leaders brought un- 
der the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and other Government programs, and 
the foreign students here in secondary 
schools, the total figure for foreigners in all 
these categories coming to the United States 
annually is approximately 60,000, 
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THE PRESIDENT'S CALL TO THE PEOPLE 

When President Eisenhower announced his 
people-to-people program at a White House 
conference last September, he was putting 
an emphatic stamp of approval on these 
and similar activities. Moreover, for the 
first time in history, the head of a great 
State called on the people, as private citi- 
zens, “to get together * * * to work out not 
one method but thousand of methods by 
which people can gradually learn a little bit 
more of each other.” This is essentially the 
purpose of the people-to-people program. 

WHY THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATION? 

It became apparent at once that such a 
vast program as that called for by the Presi- 
dent would require equally substantial fi- 
nancing. The Government, through its var- 
jous agencies, was spending an estimated 
$40 million on people-to-people activities, 
not including the Voice of America. Private 
organizations, whose activities were almost 
wholly unrelated, were spending an esti- 
mated $20 million. The need was clear for 
a central agency to raise funds from private 
sources and to provide machinery for ready 
exchange of ideas, techniques and inspira- 
tion. On February 4, 1957, the People-to- 
People Foundation, Inc., was formally or- 
ganized with the committee chairmen serv- 
ing as trustees, eight of whom were elected 
to the board of directors. 
WILL THE FOUNDATION RAISE ALL THE MONEY 

FOR THE PEOQPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 


No, Each committee is independent and 
autonomous and may work through and 
with many organizations and institutions. 
Most of these have long established loyalties 
and sources of revenue, The foundation will 
seek financial support for new and effective 
methods of expanding and strengthening 
people-to-people contacts around the world, 
and for the increase and expansion of activi- 
ties based on the sound principles developed 
over the years by the pioneers in the field. 
The foundation will assiduously avoid com- 
petition with any established people-to- 
people enterprises, government or private. 


ARE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATIONS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES ANTICIPATED? 

Definitely, The people-to-people program 
is a two-way program. The United States 
has a great deal to learn from other cultures 
and peoples. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the foundation, in a recent speech 
stated: 

“I can envision, in the not too distant 
future, groups of individuals representing 
our 41 committees going to the 4 major areas 
of the world: Europe, the Near East, the Far 
East, and Latin America—to learn from per- 
sonal association with the people themselves 
something of the truth about the situations 
in these areas. We want to sit down and 
talk with our world neighbors, to listen to 
whatever they have to tell us, to attend their 
sports events, their dances, their schools and 
churches, and to meet with them on their 
farms and in their factories. * * * 

“And when we have set our programs in 
motion, may we not expect counterpart or- 
ganizations to be established in other coun- 
tries where people share our vision of a peace 
made secure through people-to-people asso- 
ciations?” 

WHAT ABOUT CONTACTS WITH PEOPLE BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN? 

The object of the program is to establish 
understanding and friendship with people 
wherever they may be. But we all recognize 
that difficult problems exist with respect to 
reaching those peoples now living in police 
states. President Eisenhower recognized 
this in his talk last September when he 
said: 

“In short, what we must do is to widen 
every possible chink in the Iron Curtain and 
bring the family of Russia, or of any other 
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country behind that Iron Curtain, that is 
laboring to better the lot of their children— 
as humans do the world over—closer into 
our circle, to show how we do it, and then 
to sit down between us to say, ‘Now, how 
do we improve the lot of both of us?“ 

WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH A 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM? 

President Eisenhower put it this way: 

“Every bomb we can manufacture, every 
plane, every ship, every gun, in the long run 
has no purpose other than negative: to give 
us time to prevent the other fellow from 
starting a war, since we know we won't. 

“The billions we pour into that ought to 
be supported by a great American effort, a 
positive, constructive effort that leads di- 
rectly toward what we all want: a true and 
lasting peace.” 

STATEMENT FROM INSURANCE COMMITTEE, 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S PROGRAM FOR PEO- 
PLE TO-PEOPLE PARTNERSHIP, 1 MADISON 
AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y., Marcu 7, 1957 
Several thousand insurance chief execu- 

tives were urged yesterday to integrate their 

company efforts with President Eisenhower's 
people-to-people program for better in- 
ternational relations. 

In an appeal to the Insurance executives, 
Frederick W. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co, and chairman of 
the Insurance Committee of the People-to- 
People Partnership Program, proposed a wide 
range of special activities which the insur- 
ance companies and their personnel could 
undertake toward development of better 
overseas relations. The proposed under- 
taking went to the officers of 4,225 accident 
and health, casualty, fire and life insurance 
companies, stock and mutual, throughout 
the country. 

“The purpose of the program is to enlist 
the friendship-making and opinion-molding 
capacities of individual Americans in order 
that they and Individuals in other countries 
may become mutually better acquainted,” 
Mr, Ecker said, “The end in view is to help 
to build the road to an enduring peace. 
This is a job in international relations which 
can be done by all of us.“ 

John A. Diemand, president of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, is vice- 
chairman of the committee; Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman, New York Life Insurance 
Co., is treasurer; and Chester L. Fisher, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is secretary. 

The insurance company executives were 
urged continuously to reemphasize the state- 
ment by President Eisenhower, in launching 
this program, to the effect that “there is no 
problem before the American people—indeed, 
before the world—that so colors everything 
we do, as does the problem of preserving the 
peace and providing for our own security.” 

The President was also quoted as saying 
that “if our American ideology is eventually 
to win out in the great struggle being waged 
between the two opposing ways of life, it 
must have the active support of thousands 
of independent private groups and institu- 
tions and millions of individual Americans 
acting through person-to-person communi- 
cation in foreign lands.” 

A long list of possible activities for the 
Insurance offices was proposed, including: 

Survey of company personnel for language 
talents and foreign acquaintances. 

Use of company house organs for mes- 
sages, 

Promotion of personal correspondence, 
person to person, by company personnel, to 
foreign contacts. 

Greetings abroad on significant occasions, 

Mailing inserts in overseas correspondence, 

Contact booklets for personnel, policy- > 
holders, and stockholders. 


Personnel exchanges, 
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Encouragement of travel, including possi- 
bility of extra vacation time for purpose of 
making foreign insurance contacts. 

Hospitality programs, to welcome foreign 
visitors in this country. 

Establishment of American bookshelves in 
foreign insurance offices, libraries, schools, 
and hospitals. 

Book and magazine distribution overseas. 

Social contacts, including son or daugh- 
ter exchange-visits. 

Insurance press and insurance meeting in- 
terchanges. Routing of some foreign-trade 
publications through the company offices. 


A Terrible Blunder by Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July National Republic. I 
join with the author of the editorial in 
expressing regret that this public service 
corporation impressed its will upon the 
viewing public when Khrushchev insult- 
ed the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

STALIN AWARD For CBS 


If we gage correctly the indignant response 
of the American people, the Stalin award for 
distinguished public service to world com- 
munism should go this year to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. To give the Kremlin 
gangsters free access to the Sunday night 
radio and television audience of the United 
States, as CBS did on June 2, is the brightest 
service freedom can render to the cancerous 
blight of godless materialism and human 
slavery, 

Khrushchey undertook to tell America in 
honeyed words that only communism aims 
toward lasting peace. He ignored the threat 
made officially in Moscow only a few days 
earlier to melt the Arctic ice cap with a 
hydrogen bomb, and thus drown out all life 
on this planet below 90 feet of altitude. 

Never has the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem found opportunity to present the report 
of the Senate Internal Security Committee 
(May 21, 1956) listing more than 1,000 treaty 
violations by the Kremlin since 1918. Nor 
has CBS ever deemed it a matter of public 
interest that the Kremlin, under commu- 
nism, has violated at least one solemn treaty 
with every nation in the world. Instead, the 
world propaganda offensive of June 2, 1957, as 
staged by CBS, sought to present communism 
as an active moral force in human affairs. 

The public affairs department of CBS never 
has found time to quote to the American 
people the words of Senator James O. EAST- 
LAND, Of Mississippi, in the foreword of his 
report on Kremlin treaty violations—Senate 
Document No, 125, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
May 21, 1956. In that report, Senator EAST- 
LAND sald: 

“Communism is not an evil thing only be- 
cause it has been controlled by evil men 
since it first rose to power in 1917, It is or- 


ganically evil. * * * You must renounce 


bourgeois morality, you must become an evil 
man, before you can become a good Com- 
munist. You must be a liar, a cheat, and 
probably a spy, before you can represent a 
Communist nation in international diplo- 
macy, You must have no more regard for 
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honor when you sign an agreement on behalf 
of your country, than a forger does when he 
puts his name on a check.” 

Birds of a feather flock to the same micro- 
phone. CBS was at pains—and not a little 
expense, we imagine—to deliver the American 
people to radio Moscow. 

Yet wisdom did guide the decision in one 
respect. Exercising what appears to us an 
almost decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind, Columbia Broadcasting System 
waited exactly 1 month after the death of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
to deliver the United States television audi- 
ence to the Kremlin. 

Senator McCarthy died on May 2, 1957. 


The Small Business Act 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


2 OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee today ordered reported H. R. 7963, 
the Small Business Act. 

Among other things, the bill would 
make the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
a letter written by John C. Davis, execu- 
tive director of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men's Association, to the Honorable 
Brent Spence, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


Attached to Mr, Davis’ letter of June 7, 
1957, is a resolution adopted on May 20, 
1957, by the membership of the National 
Small Business Men's Association at 
their annual meeting. 


The letter and resolution are as 
follows: 
NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
Men’s ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House Office 
Butiding, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SPENCE: At the time of my ap- 
pearance before your committee you asked 
me for our specific recommendation regard- 
ing the extension of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Act, and I indicated to you that 
I was unable to speak on the question of 
the creation of SBA as a permanent agency 
because our membership had not spoken on 
this point, 

At that time I also told you that our an- 
nual membership meeting was coming up 
May 19 through 21, at which time our posi- 
tion would be resolved. 

I am very happy to enclose herewith the 
specific resolution passed by our members, 
attending the membership meeting celebrat- 
ing our 20th anniversary, on the subject 
of SBA, 

I want to personally express my appre- 
ciation to you and all of the members of 
your committee for the courtesy accorded 
us in appearing before you and stating our 
views, not only on this issue, but on small- 
business problems in general 

With all good wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Joun C. Davts, 
Executive Director, 


June 12 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED May 20, 1957, AT THE 20TH 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SMALL BUSINESS MEN’s AsSOCIA- 
TION, INC., HOTEL MAYFLOWER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

Whereas the life stream of small business 
is vital to the American economy; and 

Whereas the climate of opportunity for 
the birth and prosperous development of 
small business has been adversely affected 
by the national policy relating to taxes, fiscal 
control, and Government spending; and 

Whereas the economic and social effects of 
these national policies cannot be met effec- 
tively by individual initiative and enter- 
prise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in recognition of the effec- 
tiveness and achievements of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the association support 
perment status of Cabinet rank for the Small 

Business Administration and that its pri- 

mary concern be protection of opportunity 

for the birth and prosperous development of 
small business. 


Subterfuge on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us the civil-rights legislation into 
which some of our colleagues are inject- 
ing the matter of right to trial by jury 
in contempt cases. The following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 7, 1957, is an 
excellent reply to the foes of civil rights: 

SUBTERFUGE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Constitution guarantees the right of 
every qualified citizen to vote in national 
elections. But it is a pretty generally ac- 
cepted fact that a lot of Negroes in the 
South are by one discriminatory device or 
another deprived of that privilege. And 
since the right to yote is the most basic of 
all civil rights, it follows that the funda- 
mental problem in this area is the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution, 

Why, then, is there no effective substan- 
tiation of what the Constitution provides? 
The rub, of course, is that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has no present course but to under- 
take criminal prosecution after the accusa- 
tion, prove the substance, and all the while 
know that the procedure is utterly futile. 
By this time the discrimination has already 
taken place, the election has come and gone, 
and the supplicant—even if one could be 
found—still has no vote. 

Obviously there has to be a strengthened 
procedure. Here the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration's legislative program proposes more 
direct action. The Attorney General would 
be empowered to institute a civil sult wher- 
ever good ground exists for believing that 
prospective voters are being discriminated 
against, Upon getting injunctive relief, any 
violation of the Federal court would be pun- 
ishable by the judge's citation for contempt. 

But the foes of civil rights interpose a 
tricky and emotional roadblock at this point. 
Instead of the court enforcing its order di- 
rectly, as is long-established practice, the 
opponents want a guaranty that any person 
held in contempt for violating civil rights 
laws shall have a trial by jury. The private 
reasoning, of course, is that southern juries 
would be loath to conyict, Yet a great 
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clamor is being raised about the Magna 
Carta and so on, 

If there has to be a trial-by-jury safe- 
guard against a court's enforcement powers, 
what is to be said about preventive relief in 
antitrust cases and similar civil remedies in 
everything from the Atomic Energy Act to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission? 
Nowhere is jury trial required to validate the 
authority of the courts. 

This is a diversion, less direct than pro- 
longed stalling and filibuster. But the ob- 
jective is the same—to keep on depriving a 
Minority of the right to vote. What is 
guaranteed by the Constitution ought to be 
enforced. The Eisenhower program is a 
modest beginning on civil rights. It must 
not be sidetracked by subterfuge. 


The Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant speech made by one of my con- 
stituents, Miss Janet I. Pinner, senior 
employment consultant for selective 
placement of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, at the meeting of the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, at Wash- 
ington, on May 23, 1957. 

The President's Committee on the 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, under the outstanding leader- 
ship of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, is con- 
tributing tremendously to the rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped and for their 
integration into the normal processes of 
our industrial society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLACING THE HANDICAPPED—AÅA CHALLENGE TO 
INGENUITY 

(Remarks of Janet I. Pinner, senior employ- 

ment consultant for selective placement, 

New York State Employment Service, at 

the meeting of the President’s Commit- 

tee on Employment of the Physically 

Handicapped, Washington, D. C., May 23, 

1957) 

In any labor market, placement of the 
handicapped requires more than a lucky 
break. Success is dependent upon the 
qualifications of the disabled worker, the 
training, experience, knowledge, and per- 
sonality of the placement interviewer, plus 
the willingness of the employer to be con- 
vinced that the disabled individual can do 
his job. And last but not least, sufficient 
time for the selective placement interviewer 
to do an individualized placement job. 

In regular placement work, you start with 
a job opening and seek the worker. In place- 
ment of the handicapped, it is Just the oppo- 
site—you start with the disabled individual 
and seek the suitable job. When you begin 
to seek that elusive suitable job, you must 
have a clear mental picture of what the dis- 
abled person has to offer the employer. 
Often, the question arises, “How do you know 
what a handicapped person is capable of 
doing?“ With the man who has worked 
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since his disability and has proven he can 
work, there is no problem. But, what about 
the man who hasn't worked since incurring 
his disability? If he is one of the fortunate 
few that have received an evaluation or work 
tryout at a comprehensive rehabilitation 
center—again—you have reliable informa- 
tion. However, let's be realistic. We all 
know that there aren’t enough comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation centers to meet the de- 
mand. What do we do then? What do we 
use as a substitute? Should we ask employ- 
ers to try out the disabled worker in several 
jobs or should the worker be referred to one 
employer after another until a suitable job 
is found? 

Should we place the responsibility on the 
disabled person's private physician? Is the 
average general practitioner sufficiently in- 
dustrially oriented to really know what his 
patient can do both physically and emo- 
tionally? 

How much responsibility can you place on 
the disabled worker himself? Can we tell 
what the man’s emotional response to his 
illness is? Is he willing to live within his 
limitations? Is he fighting the world be- 
cause he can't accept his disability? Does 
he really know what he is capable of doing? 

Finding suitable jobs for the handicapped 
takes technical know-how and stick-to-it- 
iveness. For a job to be suitable, many fac- 
tors must be considered. Overemphasis 
should not be placed on the worker’s physi- 
cal ability to do the job. Equal weight must 
be given to the worker's skills, knowledges, 
abilities, aptitudes, traits, and interests. 
We must never forget that we are placing a 
man who can do the job—not because, but 
in spite of, his disability. We place workers, 
not handicapped workers. 

In New York State, we no longer solicit 
jobs for the handicapped. It was our sad 
experience that following solicitation of this 
type, we were flooded with openings for 
which we had no qualified handicapped 
workers available. We know now that at the 
level of the placement worker our best ap- 
proach to an employer is on an individual 
basis. If we know what the disabled worker 
can do, we can talk intelligently to the em- 
ployer in terms of suitability of the job. 

If you have someone who has something 
tangible to offer an employer, other than 
his disability, a placement is not too difficult. 
But what do you do with the worker who 
has very little to offer the employer? The 
so-called marginal worker or hard-core ap- 
plicant. Many times he is not trainable, is 
illiterate, or has personality defects which 
are not treatable; he has little or nothing 
to offer an employer. How do you find a 
suitable job for him? Should time and 
effort be spent by employment people with 
this group when we know in advance the 
results will be negligible? Do you keep on 
trying ad infinitum to the detriment of other 
disabled persons who are never easily place- 
able? When do you stop trying to place 
these individuals? What do you use as cri- 
teria to make this decision? 

Again, in seeking suitable jobs, it is not 
uncommon to find jobs which are ideal for 
severely disabled because they involve no 
walking, standing, and no work pressure. 
You know you have the ideal person for the 
job, but the employer informs you that the 
firm’s policy is to keep these jobs for their 
own workers who become disabled—or for 
that ever-growing problem—the workers who 
have become old in his service. This may 
be reasonable from the employer’s point of 
view and, from a broad social viewpoint, you 
may agree that this is the right thing to 
do. However, where does it leave you in your 
search for suitable jobs? As this becomes 
more widespread, what will its effect be on 
job placement of the handicapped? 

Then, too, how do you meet the problem 
of the severely disabled who can perform the 
duties of only one job in a plant? If work 
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for this job slows down or is not available, 
what can the employer do but lay the man 
off? Workers who can do several different 
jobs may be transferred around and utilized 
elsewhere, but how do you utilize a man 
when you don’t have work he can do, 

What do you do when a disabled worker 
does extremely well on the job at which he 
was placed but is not physically able to 
handle the next two jobs in the promotional 
scheme? 

Let’s suppose you find the right job you 
are seeking—are there any problems you may 
encounter with the employer's present staff? 
How ready are the coworkers and foreman 
to accept a disabled coworker? Can they be 
expected to add to their own duties in order 
to streamline a job for a severely disabled 
coworker? How willing is the foreman to 
make special adjustments, if they are needed? 
If the foreman has success with the disabled, 
does this mean he will then be asked by man- 
agement to take an additional disabled per- 
son? How do you determine when he is 
staffed to his maximum with disabled? 
What additional training or orientation does 
the foreman have to do with the severely 
disabled? How much should he be encour- 
aged to do? Are there any limits on what 
should be expected of the foreman? 

Finally, how can we ever meet the prob- 
lem of disabilities which do not fall in the 
average person's concept of the handicapped? 
Our experience has shown that most people 
will consider an orthopedically involved 
worker without too many questions being 
raised, but if we have a worker with similar 
qualifications who happens to have a dis- 
ability such as epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and 
so forth (the so-called unglamorous disabil- 
ities), they are much more difficult to sell to 
an employer. 

In addition, a great part of our community 
is subject to mental illnesses which require 
hospitalization. Discharges from mental 
hospitals are many times also discriminated 
against in their search for work. What can 
we do to educate the public to accept all the 
disabled and not have one group of the 
disabled treated as inferiors in the social 
scale? 

The more experience we gain in the place- 
ment of the handicapped, the more we see 
how great the problem is. We realize that it 
cannot be solved by one agency or one or- 
ganization but entails the cooperative efforts 
of all interested citizens, agencies and or- 
ganizations of each local community, each 
State, and the backing of the entire Federal 
Government. 


Washington, America’s Most Scenic State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Paul B. Lowney, an extremely able pho- 
tographer and publisher who owns the 
Photo Publishing Co. in Seattle, has just 
issued an enticing and colorful booklet 
entitled “Washington, America’s Most 
Scenic State.” The beautiful collection 
of photographs of the many scenic won- 
ders of our State, which the booklet 
comprises, serves to prove, many times 
over, the aptness of its title. 

I should like to recommend this book- 
let to all my colleagues, not only for the 
enjoyment of the photographs them- 
selves but for their unquestionable value 
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in helping to settle the chronic summer 
dilemma which faces most men of fam- 
ily, namely, “Where shall we spend our 
vacation?” 

Following is an article on Mr. Lown- 
ey’s booklet by Mr. Jack Jarvis, well- 
known and popular writer for the Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer. Mr. Jarvis’ ar- 
ticle enthusiastically describes Mr. 
Lowney's superb photographic study of 
the State of Washington, and I recom- 
ment it to your attention: 

FASCINATING FACTS AND FIGURES— BOOKLET 
Depicts WONDERS 


(By Jack Jarvis) 


About a year ago I got misty-eyed over our 
beautiful city and said in print: 

“Seattle, I love you.“ 

The occasion for this un-Jarvislike out- 
burst was publication of a picture book, 
“Seattle, the Nation's Most Beautiful City.” 

Now the writer, editor, and publisher of 
the Seattle book, Paul B. Lowney, has gotten 
me all misty-eyed again and it's time to say: 

“Washington State, I love you.” 

Yep, another book — Washington, Ameri- 
cas Most Scenic State.” 

It contains 40 pages (larger size pages than 
the Seattle book). Three thousand eight 
hundred words of copy and 76 photos, 3 of 
them in full color, the rest in duotone. It 
will sell for less than a dollar, complete with 
mailing envelope. 

Lowney, who got a Paul Bunyan-Blue Ox 
Award from the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce for his Seattle book, should get an Oak 
Leaf Cluster for his award for the Washing- 
ton State book, it’s that good. 

“Originally, I titled the book ‘This Is 
Washington.“ Paul told me, “but when I 
began going through hundreds of photos of 
the State, I quickly retitled it Washington, 
America’s Most Scenic State,’ and I'll stick by 
that claim. 

“I anticipate criticism on omissions. It 
just couldn't be helped. There simply wasn't 
enough space in 40 pages to cover in detail a 
State like Washington. I had to reject many 
beautiful photos and pass up many small 
cities. But still the book is representative 
of the entire State.” 

Paul figures that the book might become 
known because of a break with tradition— 
Mount Rainier is not on the cover. 

"I love Mount Rainier and I also love ice 
cream, but not as a steady diet,” he said. 
But I didn't flout tradition altogether. I 
sneaked a beauty of Rainier onto the back 
cover.” 

The front cover? The San Juan Islands 
and Mount Baker as seen from Mount Con- 
stitution. 

Item: Of the 76 photos, 50 show water. 

Item: The book on Seattle goes into its 
third large printing next month, less than a 
year after publication. 

Prediction: “Washington, America’s Most 
Scenic State" will be bought by the home 
folks as well as by tourists. It's the best 
book of its kind I've ever seen, 


Insecticides Today and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Nr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A4076 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
called attention to my bill—H. R. 783— 
directing the Secretary of the Interior 
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to begin continuing studies of the effects 
chemical sprays upon fish and wild- 
fe. 

I called the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that research into the effects 
of ever more efficient controls, more ef- 
ficiently applied each year, upon fish 
and wildlife—and man—has not kept 
pace with development of these chemi- 
cals. 

In my remarks, I included a letter an- 
nouncing the withdrawal of one firm 
from the production, distribution, and 
research of the presently known agri- 
cultural insecticides. In that letter, the 
president of the firm said known in- 
secticides are at best palliative, and 
perhaps will prove dangerous and un- 
economic in the long run.” 

This also is the vein that runs through 
the address by Dr. W. Coda Martin at 
the annual convention of the Natural 
Food Associates in Little Rock, Ark., 4 
months ago. 

It is Dr. Martin's theory that insecti- 
cides may be a greater threat to man 
than they are to bugs. Dr. Martin's 
address follows: 

INSECTICIDES TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Address by W. Coda Martin, M. D., at the 
1957 National N. F. A. Convention) 


Last year at the annual convention of 
Natural Food Associates in Terre Haute, 
Ind., I gave a report on the health of the 
Nation. In this report, I will discuss the 
increase in degenerative diseases in the 
United States today and especially the prob- 
lem of physical and mental deterioration of 
the young men of selective-service age— 
and what infiuence insecticides may have on 
the future increase of these diseases. 

From World War I in 1918 to the Korean 
war in 1950, a period of 32 years, there was 
an increase of rejections from 21.3 percent 
to 52 percent. This is an increase of 30.7 
percent, or approximately 1 percent per year. 
Even this marked increase of rejections is 
not a true picture of the health of the youth 
today as the physical standards for draftees 
in 1918 were very high, while in 1950 they 
were markedly lowered as the essential man- 
power could be obtained only by reducing 
the physical standards with respect to some 
defects and psychiatric conditions. 

If this appalling speed of degeneration 
continues at the rate of 1 percent per year 
for our young people, then, within 25 years, 
and that is a short period of time, 75 per- 
cent of the youth of the Nation will be 
physically or mentally unfit for active mili- 
tary service. These figures are hard to be- 
lieve, but they are statistical facts obtained 
from the selective service reports. In fact, 
the time element may be shorter than we 
think, because, at a certain point, the de- 
generation may increase by geometric pro- 
gression. In other words, it begins to act 
like a snowball, 

Only the statistics for young men are used 
for two reasons: 

1. They are the only accurate statistics 
available for the state of deterioration of 
the health of the Nation. 

2. Only those of reproductive age are bio- 
logically important for projecting the health 
of future generations. A nation must look 
to its youth for survival. 

What is the most critical disease in this 
degenerative picture besides mental diseases 
and heart disease? The report of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society is well known to every- 
one. They say that 1 person out of 4 will 
develop cancer before they die—25 percent 
of the population. A grand total of 40 
million people. Today, cancer is no longer 
a disease of the older people, It is becom- 
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ing an ever-increasing health problem of 
young people. This increase in cancer is 
not confined to the United States. The 
WHO reports that cancer ranks as the sec- 
ond cause of death in most highly developed 
countries. Cancer is rapidly approaching 
the epidemic proportions of the Black 
Plague of the Middle Ages. This is in spite 
of all our technological and scientific kndwl- 
edge in the year 1957. 

What is the relationship of these harrow- 
ing mortality and morbidity figures and the 
subject of insecticides? I am well aware 
that the study of degenerative disease is a 
complex matter and that there are numerous 
known and unknown factors involved in 
their development in the human body. One 
major factor—malnutrition—has been dis- 
cussed here on this program on many occa- 
sions. But this and many other factors are 
all long-range educational programs. Other 
factors will require long periods of basic 
research to establish their relationship to 
the cause of degenerative disease. 

But there has been something new added 
to the long list of etiological factors of de- 
generative diseases. This new factor is man- 
made and under human control. Thus it 
can be eliminated by an order from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and through the powers of the United States 
Public Health Service. These agencies were 
established to protect the health of the Na- 
tion and they are given power to invoke, in 
case of epidemics, emergency laws to control 
the epidemic and protect the health of the 
people. Man-made and man-applied sub- 
stances can be immediately controlled if so 
desired. 

Previously, we have thought of epidemics 
in the form of an invading organism car- 
ried by specific vectors or caused by lax san- 
itary conditions. Today, we are faced by a 
different form of epidemic—a slow, progres- 
sive, internal deterioration of the tissues 
and cells of the body. The old methods of 
detection and control are not applicable to 
the present situation. 

For such a situation as we are faced with 
today regarding the degenerative diseases, 
there must be a new approach with open 
minds, and not biased by political or eco- 
nomic reasons. I particularly stress the lat- 
ter because the insecticide chemicals are 
sold under the name of economic poisons. 

What is this new and man-made, etiologi- 
cal factor that has been added to our al- 
ready weakened and deteriorated bodies? 
About 1945, the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
(DDT and its derivatives) were added to the 
pesticide scene of agriculture. This trig- 
gered the synthetic chemical pesticide pro- 
duction which reached the figure of 42 mil- 
lion tons, total farm chemical sales in 1956. 
The sale price to the farmer reached $290 
million in 1956 (Chemical Week, October 27, 
1956). 

By 1975, approximately 20 years from now, 
the chemical industry expects the sales of 
pesticides to reach an estimated $1 billion. 

There is expected to be an increase of 
farm acreage from a 1950 level of 1.184 bil- 
lion acres to an estimated 1.280 billion acres 
by 1970 or an increase of about 1 percent in 
the same period of time. The chemical in- 
dustry expects a 284 percent increase in the 
use of chemical pesticides from 1954 to 1975 
in spite of the fact that there will be an in- 
crease of less than 1 percent in farm acreage. 
In other words, this 284 percent increase in 
pesticides will have to be used on only 1 per- 
cent increase in land acreage. By that time, 
we will be knee high in chemicals on our 
farms. : 

I feel that we should stop for a minute 
before we plunge into this sea of chemicals 
and reappraise the present-day situation to 
determine if this marked increase in the use 
of pesticides on our farms is necessary or 
will it be an extra economic burden on the 
farmer, as well as an increased health hazard 
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for the public who must consume the farm 
produce as their only source of food supply. 
The question may be asked—Is the use of 
these economic poisons necessary for survival 
or is it slow national suicide? But first, let 
us review the chemical problem as it stands 
today—10 years after the introduction of 
the chlorinated hydrocarbon and organic 
Phosphorus compounds. (Parathion group.) 
Have they produced the desired results in 
controlling insects? In spite of the annual 
use of 42 million tons of pesticides, at a cost 
to the farmer of $290 million per year, the 
annual crop loss to insects in the United 
States is still more than $3 billion according 
to Federal and State studies. This staggering 
loss occurs despite the best control methods 
available to the farmer today. 

It is apparent then that crop loss to insects 
has not been controlled with these new 
insecticides. But what else has happened? 
One of the big problems with DDT as well as 
other chlorinated insecticides, is that, in this 
10-year period, the insects have built up a 
resistance to them. Because of this, it has 
been necessary to use @ more poisonous and 
toxic phosphorous-containing insecticide, 
known as Parathion. This pesticide has a 
similar chemical formula to the army's highly 
secret nerve gas. One drop on the skin, will 
kill a person in 30 seconds. Parathion com- 
pounds are only a partial answer to the 
insecticide problem, as certain insects are 
already becoming resistant to even these 
more highly toxic chemicals. Altogether 
there are more than 180 chemical pesticides 
being produced and used today on our agri- 
cultural farms. 

I believe the following statement from & 
meeting of the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization in June, 1956, will give 
us a clear and concise answer to this question 
of whether insects are being controlled: 

“The conclusion was that the development 
of resistance of insect vectors to insecticides 
has become a serious public health problem. 
Thirty-two countries have reported insect 
resistance t DDT and other new insecti- 
cides. About 35 species of insects, including 
various types of malaria-bearing mosquitoes 
show immunity to DDT in some areas of 
Greece, Lebanon, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, 
Panama, and Mississippi. Body lice, vectors 
of typhus, can no longer be controlled with 
DDT in Korea, and five other countries report 
that satisfactory control is becoming difficult. 
Fleas, responsible for plague, are manifest- 
ing resistance in certain parts of South 
America, But, worse still, a strain of 
mosquitoes that spread yellow fever has 
chown itself extremely resistant to DDT in 
Trinidad. The destruction of flies with DDT 
and other chemicals is no longer possible in 
almost all countries where these materials 
have been used in recent years. The new 
insecticides that have become available in 
the last 3 years are too few, too limited in 
efficiency and too toxic.” 

A. D. Hess, Logan Field Station of the 
United States Public Health Communicable 
Disease Center, Logan, Utah, (reported in 
Scope Weekly, June 20, 1956) has come to the 
same conclusion. He declared that the in- 
sect problem in the United States is mount- 
ing because of the increase of breeding po- 
tentials and because of the development of 
insecticide resistance. (Science News Letter, 
August 27, 1955.) Also, according to re- 
searchers at the University of California, they 
have discovered that the use of insecticides 
may kill off the beneficial insects and allow 
pests to come back in more devastating 
numbers. . 

Reports too numerous to mention, sho 
that blanket spraying of insecticides from 
the air and on the ground destroys many 
beneficial insects and animals, such as bees, 
birds, fish, etc. 

Walter P. Nickell, a naturalist of the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science (Birming- 


ham, Mich., June 7, 1956) stated that not 
enough is known about the long range effects 
of DDT and other insecticides. They kill the 
beneficial insects, even the soil bacteria 
and, in general, upset the balance of nature. 
He further stated that the results are not 
very pleasant to contemplate. We may even 
find the use of DDT more destructive of 
human life than the hydrogen bomb. 

Here we have a unanimous agreement, 
which is most unusual, that the use of these 
insecticides has not only failed to produce 
the desired results, but has placed us in a 
very precarious position of having developed 
stronger and more resistant insects and, at 
the same time, having destroyed many of 
nature’s beneficial and protective insects, 
thus upsetting nature's balance and leaving 
us at the mercy of these newer and more 
dangerous insects. 

What has happened to these millions of 
tons of chemical insecticides that are sprayed 
on our farmlands? Do they disintegrate 
and disappear—or are they accumulating 
in the soil? If so, when will they reach 
the saturation point? A study in 1955, by 
the Entomology Research Branch of 
USDA, Yakima, Wash., gives us a clue 
to where we can find most of these insecti- 
cides used on the farms during the past 10 


years. 

Examination of the soil revealed that 
3% years after treating the soil approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the DDT, 14 percent 
of the B. H. C. and Lindane, 15 percent of 
the aldrin were found in the surface 6 
inches of the soil. The results of this 
study showed that DDT has the most harm- 
ful and most persistent effects of the several 
insecticides added to the soil. Similar tests 
were made in Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Georgia, with equivalent results: Showing 
that the accumulation of these insecticides 
in the soil is national in scope. Also, the 
study showed that DDT applications from 
24 pounds per acre and up were highly toxic 
to certain types of beans and delayed growth 
and affected the stand of rye in all the 5 
years of the experiment. Their conclusion 
was that the persistence of DDT indicates 
that this insecticide might become & prob- 
lem with continued use. 

What is the chemical scientist's answer 
to this situation? A 284 percent increase 

“in the use of these and more toxic insecti- 
cides in the next few years. Sounds very 
much like the talk of Tweedie Dum and 
Tweedle Dee. 

The main point of this paper is to show 
what influence the extensive use of these 
highly toxic chemical insecticides has on 
the future health of the human being. In 
the final analysis, we are the recipients of 
these sprays, either by direct spraying, by 
inhalation, or by ingestion from contami- 
nated food. 

It is an accepted fact and confirmed by 
the United States Public Health Service that 
all foods purchased from the open market 
today carry a high residue of many of these 
insecticides, as they are sprayed approxi- 
mately once a week during the growing sea- 
son with one or more of these chemicals. 
In fact, the mass poisoning of the human 
race has been legalized by a congressional 
law. They have set up what is known as 
tolerance levels for each of the many chemi- 
cal insecticide sprays. For instance, 7 parts 
per million of DDT is allowed on every article 
of food consumed. Each other insecticide 
has its own tolerance level, When the law 
‘was passed the tolerance level was estimated 
on the use of only one insecticide on each 
article of food. A recent report from the 
United States Public Health Service states 
that when two or more chemicals are on one 
item of food, which is the usual case today, 
the toxic effect is increased and therefore, 
they are considering a reappraisal of to- 
day's tolerance levels. Unfortunately, it 
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takes several years to get congressional ac- 
tion to change a law that is on the statute 
books. In the meantime, the population 
will be subjected to this increased amount 
of toxic chemicals. These legal tolerance 
levels for insecticides on plants do not give 
a true picture of the amount of insecticides 
consumed on foods, Many foods contain 
higher amounts of these chemicals and can- 
not be adequately checked with the present 
facilities of the FDA. For instance, recent 
private analysis reveals that eggs contain 50 
parts per million or more of DDT, cheese 150 
parts per million, bread 100 parts per million, 
stewed dried fruits 69 parts per million; lard 
and butter may be as high as 2,000 parts per 
million. 

Is there a human tolerance level of DDT 
and other insecticides? It is no secret 
that the tolerance levels of DDT on foods for 
human consumption should be zero. 

A report from the Food and Drug Officials 
(Bulletin of the Association of Food and 
Drug officials of the United States, vol. XIV, 
No. 3, July 1950) states: “DDT is stored at a 
level 6-28 times the dietary intake. There is 
no floor of dietary concentration below which 
the storage of DDT does not occur.” 

Dr. A. J. Lehman of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951) stated: “In my opinion, 
chlordane is one of the most toxic insecti- 
cides we have to deal with. I would hesitate 
to eat food that had any chlordane on it 
whatsoever.” 

In a more recent report from the United 
States Public Health Service, it was shown 
that volunteer prisoners were fed the equiv- 
alent of 200 times the usual amount of 
DDT found in our foods today and the body 
storage of DDT increased from what is today 
considered a normal level of 7-11 p. p. m to 
234-340 p. p. m. in 18 months. The conclu- 
sion was, that as these men did not reveal any 
physical or chemical pathology at the end of 
18 months, that the consumption of DDT was 
not a health hazard, 

This short-range study of 18 months did 
not take into consideration the fact that to- 
day babies begin to ingest DDT from birth 
from the mother’s milk and later from cow's 
milk and other foods. The baby will con- 
tinue this intake three times a day for as 
long as he lives. 

The fact is, that it has been shown in 
tests on small animals that it is not always 
the short-range large dose of insecticides but 
repeated small doses until toxic levels ac- 
cumulate that is so dangerous. It is not 
likely that a person will get a lethal dose 
of chemicals from the food, but he does get 
repeated daily small amounts. What long- 
range influence does this have on human 
health? It has been demonstrated that DDT 
concentrations of 3-30 p. p. m. inhibit rat 
heart cytochrome oxidase and interferes with 
the process of phosphorylation (J. A. M. A., 
March 1951). Storage of a toxicant in the 
fat of parenchymal cells is essentially stor- 
age in the cell itself where such important 
enzymatic processes as oxidation, phosphory- 
lation and cholesterol synthesis takes place. 
in simple terms these insecticide chemicals 
are stored in this fat tissue and do interfere 
with the normal oxygen supply to the cells 
of the body. 

What influence does the interference of 
these important enzyme reactions have on 
our health? Health research today is fo- 
cused on the cell. It is recognized that nor- 
mal intracellular chemistry is the most im- 
portant factor in a healthy body. Normal 
health is a delicate balance between various 
cellular stimulators and inhibitors. Any- 
thing that disturbs this balance will produce 
ill health and possibly some form of degen- 
erative disease. 

Dr. Henry Goldblatt (Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif., April 1953) 
found that by intermittently depriving a 
piece of rat's heart tissue in a test tube, of 
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oxygen, the cells were gradually transformed 
until they acquired all the microscopic fea- 
tures of malignant cells. 

Other clinical and experimental tests have 
shown that any interference with the oxida- 
tion to the cells will cause them to die and 
thus produce pathology of the tissues or will 
interfere with the normal function of certain 
organs or glands of the body. This deteri- 
oration of the tissue cells results in degen- 
enative diseases of various types as seen in 
people today—as well as the deyelopment 
of cancer. 

It is well to remember that the danger to 
health is a delayed action and it is the re- 
peated daily small insults to the enzyme sys- 
tem over a period of many years which con- 
stitutes a distinct health hazard. This fact 
has been confirmed by the research on the 
influence of tobacco on the production of 
cancer of the lung. They found the danger 
of cancer increased rapidly after smoking 
for 20 to 30 years. 

Dr. Otto Warburg also stressed the fact 
that the transition from a normal cell to a 
cancer cell, when there is an interference of 
oxygen supply may be over a period of years. 

We, of the age of 50 years or more, may 
survive and live out of 3 score and 10 years 
assigned to us by the Bible—or the life ex- 
pectancy of 67 years according to our pres- 
ent-day vital statistics, But what of the 
child born today? What effect will this in- 
terference with the important oxidation 
enzyme system cause by insecticides from 
birth have on his future health and life 
expectancy? 

We can no longer think of the long-range 
effects of these insecticides on only the pres- 
ent generation: but we must think of their 
influence on the health of the future 
generations. 

We have much experimental evidence in 
animals to show that any interference with 
the oxidative enzyme system of the fetus 
during the early embryonic stage of devel- 
opment will cause structural changes in the 
tissue and organs of the body, as well as a 
marked increase in congenital deformities. 

What does this mean to future genera- 
tions? The results of extensive studies at 
the Harvard School of Public Health indi- 
cate that maternal diseases and other crit- 
ical stresses occurring at certain stages dur- 
ing pregnancy are responsible for a majority 
of congenital anomalies—oxygen deficiency 
to the cells as produced by the insecticides 
js a nonspecific form of stress—also in 1947, 
it was shown by Ingalls that the lack of 
oxygen is a specific cause of congenital de- 
formity. The congenital deformity of Mon- 
golism occurs at the 8th week of embryonic 
development. We do not have such positive 
proof for the cause of mentally retarded 
children, but this condition is accepted as 
a form of congenital deformity of the brain 
tissue. A recent report from the Founda- 
tion for Retarded Children states that there 
is a mentally retarded child born every 15 
minutes in the United States today. It has 
been recently discovered that the brain of 
a mentally sick person uses a lower than 
normal amount of oxygen. (Science News 
Letter, December 22, 1956.) Will the con- 
tinued accumulation of the insecticides in 
the fatty tissue of mothers during preg- 
nancy, which acts as an inhibitor to the 
oxygen supply to the cells, cause an increase 
in these congenital anomalies in the future? 
An opinion based on the above facts must 
come to this conclusion. The chance of a 
similar prediction can be made for congeni- 
tal cancer which is already on the increase— 
as well as cancer. in young people. This 
procedure is what Dr. Philip Norman and 
James Rorty called unfitting the unborn. 

These statements may seem to exaggerate 
our present health problems but I can assure 
you that there is an ever-increasing amount 
of evidence to confirm this viewpoint. 

But what does the future hold for us in 
the field of insecticides? As previously 
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stated we can expect a 284-percent increase 
in the use of the present insecticides or their 
equivalent in the newer and more toxic sub- 
stances in the next 10 to 20 years. There is 
no alternative—as the insects develop im- 
munity to each insecticide, more toxic ones 
must be developed and utilized or the entire 
basis for the chemical approach to the insect 
problem will fail, 

In the future we can expect the insecticide 
to be applied before the crop is even planted, 
A substance called thimet has been devel- 
oped to coat the seeds so that it later enters 
the system of the plant when the seed begins 
to sprout. This is an organic phosphate 
chemical related to the army nerve gas—if 
an insect bites the plant he is killed. What 
about the animal or human that eats the 
plant? 

Endothal is another chemical of the future 
which is now commercially available for use 
as a defoliant. This chemical, as well as 
lindane, has been shown to have mutagenic 
activity. This means that these chemicals 
interfere with normal cell division in the 
embryo, and thus cause mutations. If sọ, 
the genetic results for man and plants may 
well be unpleasant or even catastrophic, ac- 
cording to a report in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Heredity (Cytological and Ge- 
netical Effects of the Defoliant Endothal. J. 
Heredity, July-August 1950.) Thus, the fu- 
ture outlook for insecticides appears to be 
more hazardous than has been anticipated. 

The physical and mental strength of our 
Nation is being lowered daily by the effects 
of these insecticides on our body metabo- 
lism, and there is reason to believe that the 
effects will be increased with their future 
use—unless something is done to control the 
use of these insecticides on our foods before 
the deterioration of the Nation’s health 
reaches a point of no return, it may well be 
catastrophic. That time could be in the 
foreseeable future if the mass poisoning of 
the human population continues as outlined 
for the next 20 years. 

So far in this report I have given only a 
negative critical analysis of the problem. 
This alone is not sufficient. Criticism should 
be constructive, and an alternative or better 
plan should be given. 

The better plan, of course, is that recom- 
mended and applied by the members of the 
Natural Food Associates and other groups of 
farmers that are using similar methods to 
transform their land into living soil, and 
growing plants free of harmful chemicals. 
Such soll produces quality food with the 
highest nutritional value, which, in turn, 
improves the physical and mental status of 
the Nation. 

In certain instances when sprays are re- 
quired they should be noncumulative and, 
if possible, nontoxic repellents. It is said 
that this ideal is not economically feasible— 
but the members of NFA have shown this 
belief to be false. But this, we must under- 
stand and accept, good health for future gen- 
erations of our children is priceless. 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News 
on the 80th anniversary of the birth of 
the former Senator from New York and 
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the father of our present mayor, the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner: 
Senator ROBERT F, WAGNER, SR., 1877-1953 

“The story of Robert F. Wagner, Sr., will 
always be an inspiration to our neighbors 
everywhere in this world who look to Amer- 
ica as the avenue of freedom, justice, and 
equal opportunity.” (Hulan E. Jack, Man- 
hattan Borough president.) 

Tomorrow, June 8, marks the 80th anni- 
versary of the birth of the late Robert F. 
Wagner, Sr. 

A German immigrant, a product of East 
Side’s public schools, a newsboy, bellhop, 
tutor, he was a graduate of City College in 
1898 and of New York Law School in 1900. 
He was also an assemblyman, State senator, 
supreme court justice of New York, a mem- 
ber of the appellate division, and a United 
States Senator. 

Father of the present mayor, Robert 
Ferdinand Wagner was born in Nastetten, 
Germany. His father, Reinhardt Wagner, 
was a cloth dyer, and his mother a teacher. 
The family emigrated to New York when he 
was 8 years old. His older brother, Gus, a 
chef, helped pay the fare to America and sup- 
ported the family until Reinhardt Wagner 
got a job as a janitor of a tenement house 
on East 106th Street, 

Robert grew up in this slum neighborhood, 
helping his parents by selling newspapers on 
a route that required his getting up every 
morning at 3. He once said: “My boyhood 
was a pretty rough passage and impelled me 
to work for the passage of every measure 
that I thought would ameliorate the condi- 
tions I saw.” x 

With the help of his brother, Gus, Robert 
F. graduated from City College where he had 
received a Phi Beta Kappa key and where he 
had also distinguished himself as a star foot- 
ball quarterback. Following graduation he 
spent the summer teaching, and under the 
persistent prodding of his brother, and with 
borrowed money, Robert F. went to New York 
Law School graduating with a bachelor of 
law degree, . 

Champion of social-reform legislation, a 
great legislator in legislative techniques, 
whose record is without parallel in American 
history, Robert F. Wagner established the 
State scholarships law and advocated votes 
for women resulting in the passage of the 
women's suffrage resolution. 

He fought for and secured the passage of 
the teachers equal-pay bill which saw that 
women received equal pay for equal work in 
the schools of the State. He also saw to it 
that no children under 14 years of age shall 
be employed; was instrumental in the crea- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Relief and Constructive Act of 1932, 
the establishment of the Federal Employ- 
ment Agency, the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, and the National Labor Relations 
Act. He also introduced the antilynching 
laws, the Wagner-Steagell Act of 1937; spon- 
sered the direct primary law giving the 
people the right to nominate candidates for 
public office and the election of United States 
Senators by the people, 

He championed eloquently and steadfastly 
the right of the Jewish people to a sovereign 
state in their ancestral homeland; sponsored 
the original Social Security Act; advocated 
unemployment Insurance as early as 1911 and 
later saw the fulfillment of the first work- 
men’s compensation law. To mention all his 
other legislative accomplishments would re- 
quire pages, 

Robert F. was married to Margaret Marie 
McTeague who died in 1902. They were the 
parents of two boys, Robert and Joseph. 
Joseph lived less than 7 weeks. The late 
Senator Wagner was a stocky figure, of medi- 
um height, with a firm mouth, strong chin, 
and blue eyes. He died on May 4, 1953. 

Named in his honor are the Robert F. 
Wagner Place, located at Pearl and South 
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Streets, the Memorial Pavilion of the new 
42d Street Beth David Hospital, at Tudor 
City Place, and the Robert F. Wagner Junior 
High School, at 220 East 76th Street. 

He never sought fame, but fame came to 
him because of his inherent love and sym- 
Pathy for the average man. 

ABE E. EISENSTEIN. 


What the Party Stood For 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
under consideration the so-called civil- 
rights legislation. There has been much 
talk about the position of the two major 
parties on this matter. I am shocked 
to see a number of Democrats opposing 
the time-honored right of a trial by jury. 
From its inception the Democratic Party 
has stood for the protection of individual 
liberty. I realize that in recent years 
it is hard to know where the party has 
stood on certain issues. 


There appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader on Monday, June 10, 1957, 
a very timely editorial entitled “What 
the Party Stood For.” This is a most 
thought-provoking editorial] and one I 
hope all who profess to be Democrats 
believing in the real principles of the 
Democratic Party will read and ponder 
upon. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WHAT THE Party Stoop For 


Around the shop at Time magazine, when 
the reporters and editors want to slant a 
piece a particular way, which is 99 percent 
of the time, the custom is to drag in that 
conveniently faceless fellow, the unidentified 
source. Thus, in the magazine's current 
issue, a Furcolo friend," “an Illinois leader,” 
“a House liberal,” and “an Illinois Demo- 
erat“ are variously quoted on the terrible 
mistakes of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress. 

Behind the leadership of Senator LYNDON 
JoHNSON and Speaker Sam RAYBURN, it ap- 
pears, the party is headed for suicide. In 
anguish and anger, liberal Democrats are 
watching Messrs. JOHNSON and RAYBURN ad- 
vocate shortsighted economy. The House 
liberal groans helplessly at the destruction 
of traditional Democratic programs, Every- 
thing for which the Democratic Party has 
long stood, it says here, is going to the bow- 
wows. A 

But it may be wondered if Time's de- 
spondent editors really are altogether clear 
on the things the Democratic Party has long 
stood for. The party developed, of course, 
out of Thomas Jefferson's following a cen- 
tury and a half ago. At that time the Jef- 
fersonian Democrats (they were then known 
as Republicans, but no matter) were locked 
in a struggle with the Federalists on the one 
key issue that has continued to dominate 
American political controversy—the role of 
the Central Government as distinguished 
from the role of the States. 

From its very beginnings, the Democratic 
Party asserted itself to be the party of States 
rights. It was the party, under Monroe, of 
minding our own business in the world. It 
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was the party under Jackson, when he killed 
off the Bank of the United States, of a limited 
Federal authority. It was traditionally the 
party of free trade and low tariff. 

What were some of the political principles 
for which the national Democratic Party 
stood, not so very long ago? 

After the war, in the campaign of 1868, the 
Democratic Party was demanding payment 
of the public debt, and pledging itself to a 
tax level sufficient to meet no more than the 


- necessities of Government, economically ad- 


ministered. This same platform asserted 
that voting was a matter to be regulated and 
controlled exclusively by the political power 
of each State respectively, and that any at- 
tempt by Congress, on any pretext whatever, 
to deprive any State of this right, or interfere 
with its exercise, is a flagrant usurpation of 
power, which can find no warrant in the 
Constitution. 

In 1872 the National Democratic Party de- 
manded a system of Federal taxation which 
shall not unnecessarily interfere with the in- 
dustry of the people. 

In 1876, the party stood for public econ- 
omies, official retrenchments, and wise 
finance. 

In 1880 the party pledged its renewed op- 
position to centralization and to that dan- 
gerous spirit of encroachment which tends 
to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
be the form of government, a real despotism. 

In its long platform of 1884, the party 
renewed its demand for low taxes and goy- 
ernmental economy, again professed devotion 
to the reserved rights of States, and in the 
field of foreign affairs said this: “We favor 
an American continental policy based upon 
more intimate commercial and political rela- 
tions with the 15 sister republics of North, 
Central, and South America, but entangling 
alliances with none.” 

The national Democratic Party in 1888 
asserted that chief among its principles of 
party faith is devotion to a plan of Govern- 
ment regulated by a written constitution, 
strictly specifying every granted power and 
expressly reserving to the States or people the 
entire ungranted residue of power. 

The platform of 1892 strongly assailed the 
tendency to centralize all power at the Fed- 
eral capital [which] has become a menace to 
the reserved rights of the States that strikes 
at the very roots of our Government. 

In 1896 the Democratic Party denounced 
the profligate waste of money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation, called for a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, and 
condemned arbitrary interference by Federal 
authorities in local affairs. “We especially 
object,” said the national Democratic Party, 
“to Government by injunction as a new and 
highly dangerous form of oppression by which 
Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of 
the States and rights of citizens, become at 
once legislators, judges, and executioners; 
and we approve the bill passed at the last 
session of the United States Senate, and now 
pending in the House of Representatives, 
relative to contempts in Federal courts and 
providing for jury triais in certain cases of 
contempt.” 

In 1900 the national Democratic Party 
condemned government by injunction. In 


1904, the party stood for strict economy.“ 


opposed unnecessary entanglement in Orien- 
tal and European affairs, and renewed its 
support of trial by jury in cases of indirect 
contempt. In 1908 the party stood firmly 
against the great and growing increase in 
the number of officeholders. In 1912 and 
1916 whole sections of the platform were de- 
voted to restatement of faith in States 
rights. In 1920, this was what the party 
stood for: 

“We believe * * * that each State, being 
responsible for the intellectual and moral 
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qualifications of its citizens and for the ex- 
penditure of the moneys collected by taxa- 
tion for the support of its schools, shall use 
its sovereign right in all matters pertaining 
to education.” 

Again in 1928 the national Democratic 
Party demanded that the constitutional 
rights and powers of the States shall be pre- 
served in their full vigor and virtue. 

And in 1932 to come right to the start of 
the New Deal era, the national Democratic 
Party, asserting that its platform would be a 
covenant to be faithfully kept, stood for 
an immediate and drastic reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures, maintenance of 
the national credit by a Federal budget an- 
nually balanced, and no interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. 

Now, it is perfectly true that through the 
years, the national Democratic Party fostered 
many social and political reforms as the 
party of the workingman, It is true, also, 
that in the past several campaigns, an ex- 
pression of faith in the Constitution and in 
States rights unaccountably has disappeared 
from Democratic platforms. 

But at a time when the House Is taking up 
a civil rights bill, and vast foreign spend- 
ing lies ahead, it is useful to look back upon 
some of the original principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. These are the things the party 
stood for; and when the party stood by them 
the South stood by the party. 


Another Protest Against Benson’s 
Antifarmer Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with my constituent, Mr. Hawly Wagner, 
of Fisher, Minn., when he wrote me 
“I just do not know what Benson is 
thinking with.” When he says, further, 
“I don’t suppose there is anything to be 
done,” I am afraid, under this adminis- 
tration, he might be right. But I, for 
one, am going to fight every step of the 
way for a sound farm program and go on 
registering protest after protest after 
protest against the Benson antifarmer 
farm program, 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp another in a long series of 
protests from family farmers who live 
with the Benson antifarmer farm pro- 
gram and who, apparently, Mr. Benson is 
trying to eliminate from the American 
economy: 

FisHenr, MINN., May 6, 1957, 
Honorable Congresswoman KNUTSON: 

About 2 weeks ago Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson set our wheat price for next 
year at $1.78 per bushel, country average. 
I just do not know what Benson is thinking 
with. With the exception of fertilizer all 
costs of raising our crops have gone up, and 
he cuts the price we are to receive. I do not 
mind a cut in acres of wheat, but give us 
a fair price, and 75 cents on a dollar is not 
fair. I don't suppose there is anything to be 
done, but every letter is a protest any way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harvey C. WAGNER, 
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Address by Maj. Gen. P. D. Ginder Be- 
fore the Illinois Department, ROA, Chi- 
cago, III., May 25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
in Chicago, through the good offices of 
Col. Frank W. Chesrow, president of the 
Illinois Reserve Officers Association, I 
had the opportunity to address the dele- 
fates at a ceremony honoring Maj. Gen. 
P. D. Ginder, Assistant Chief of Staff of 
the Department of the Army. The guest 
of honor’s address, on that occasion, was 
outstanding, and I am happy to include 
his speech under unanimous consent to 

_ extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Apprrss pr Mas. Gen. P. D. GINDER BEFORE 
THe ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT, ROA, CHICAGO, 
II L. , May 25, 1957 
Colonel Chesrow, distinguished guests, fel- 

low members of the ROA, I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the recognition which you have fc- 
forded me. I accept this honor in the name 
of those thousands of anonymous, loyal, 
energetic reservists without whose support 
the forward strides of recent years could 
not have been made. 

In World War II and Korea, I have seen 
the magnificent citizen soldiers of this Na- 
tion in action and there are none finer. 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, 
has said thet in the nuclear age our reserve 
component forces will determine our ability 
to react quickly and to wage war over the 
long pull. From the Army standpoint, we 
now have a firmer requirement for highly 
trained Ready Reserve forces than we have 

ever had in our history. With your faith and 
your support, I am confident that even 
greater progress can be made in the future 
wan in the past. I thank you again. 

I would like now to briefly discuss with 
you the evolution of the Army's Reserve 
components, 

All of you are aware of the historie role 
of the Reserve components and know that 
in every war we haye ever fought it has been 
the citizen soldier, sailor, and airman who 
have far outnumbered the regular forces. 
In past wars we were fortunate in being pro- 
tected by natural barriers from surprise at- 
tack by land or sea. Then again the com- 
bat readiness of our gallant allies gave us 
the chance to mobilize and train Reserve 
forces before committing them to combat. 

Today we are confronted with a new set 
of conditions, The technological advances 
of the last two decades have made it possi- 
ble for our potential enemies to apply great 
force in a minimum amount of time against 
much of the free world. Since we are the 
most powerful nation in the world spirit- 
ually, economically, and materially, we are 
the prime target for destruction by the pro- 
Ponents of communism whose announced 
aim is the domination of the earth. To be 
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weak under such circumstances is to invite 
attack. 

Our strength is the bulwark of freedom 
and the protector of all free men. We have 
a global responsibility that demands that we 
maintain adequate military forces, a sound 
economy for the support of a strong indus- 
trial complex, vigorous research and develop- 
ment programs, and a well educated, 
healthy, prosperous people. To be the 
Jeader and to stay out in front demands a 
certain amount of sacrifice on the part of 
all citizens who enjoy freedom and its ben- 
efits. 

You who are assembled here and millions 
like you across America have not only served 
in combat but are now paying in taxes for 
the strength necessary to maintain a mini- 
mum national defense posture. It is the 
youth of the Nation who must also be made 
to understand that they are also obliged to 
give of their time and energy for national 
defense. Some would like to take the 
chance of being drafted. But I regret to say 
that security cannot be based on chance— 
that would be too great a risk In the new era 
of guided missiles with atomic warheads. 

It is this new technology which forces us 
into an evolution in the active services as 
well as the Reserve components. Old ideas 
and concepts are being discarded daily. New 
evaluations are being made of force struc- 
tures, weapons systems, training systems, and 
means for survival. The mushroom cloud 
over Hiroshima has left its mark on mill- 
tary thinking, and those who resist progress 
are as dangerous to the cause of freedom as 
are our enemies. 

Now you might ask, “What is the nature 
of the evolution in the Army's Reserve com- 
ponents?” Permit me to hastily present for 
your consideration some of the factors which 
require change from the systems and con- 
cepts of the past. 

As all of you know, the Army is being re- 
organized under the pentomic concept. 
Under this concept all of the major com- 
bat forces are undergoing a reorganization 
which will result in a better capability to 
utilize the tremendously powerful new 
weapons systems developed in recent years. 
New combat support systems are being de- 
veloped to conform to new strategic and 
tactical concepts for these new forces. At 
this point in time, mobility of the mind is 
as essential as mobility on land, sea, or in 
the air. 

Now the Ready Reserve mission as set 
forth in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 is to provide trained units and indi- 
viduals for use in time of war or national 
emergency to meet requirements In excess of 
those of the Regular components. 

If our Reserve component forces are to 
have the capability to carry out their mis- 
sion, these forces must be organized, trained, 
and equipped in the same manner as the 
active forces. We simple cannot afford to 
put forces in the field in war that cannot be 
called upon to perform equally as well as 
the active forces. Neither can we entrust 
the protection of our production base and 
centers of manpower to forces that lack the 
capability to meet the attacker on equal 
terms. These facts are so obvious that they 
perhaps need not be said. But the magni- 
tude of the evolution that is taking place in 
all of the services and its eventual impact on 
the Ready Reserve will have far-reaching 
effects that all of us must face calmly and 
intelligently. 


In brief, we must first reorganize the 
Ready Reserve force structure to conform to 
new structures being evolved. Second, we 
must introduce the new weapons systems 
and tactical concepts into the reorganized 
units, Third, we must retain the officers and 
men of the units in the use of the new 
weapons systems as a part of the armed 
services team. Quality in men and materiel 
must come first; quantity, second. 

No one expects these measures to be ac- 
complished overnight. The full implemen- 
tation of this process will take years to ac- 
complish, Neverthless, we cannot go at this 
in a leisurely fashion, There is a sense of 
urgency in the matter which leaves no time 
for complacency. 

Much planning has been done on how best 
to accomplish this evolution from the con- 
ventional systems of World War II and Korea 
to the atomic systems of the future. We 
do not have all of the answers now and 
probably never will have for the simple 
reason that each year brings new develop- 
ments that alter the planning factors. What 
we plan now for 1960 may be entirely dif- 
ferent from what we do when 1960 comes 
around. 

One factor that complicates planning for 
the future is that neither we nor anyone 
else has ever fought an atomic war. Plan- 
ning factors are really “best guesstimates.“ 
You need only read the newspapers to know 
that there are divergent opinions among 
the services as to the nature of future war. 
These are honest opinions of patriotic men 
who want erica to have the best possible 
defense at least cost. Out of this melting 
pot of ideas will one day be distilled a clearer 
statement of the future structures and roles 
of the services. A firm estimate of the size, 
structure, and role of the Ready Reserve 
will come out at the same time. 

This evolution of the Ready Reserve I 
have been talking about is not going to be 
an easy thing to accomplish under the best 
of circumstances. There may be an insuf- 
ficent quantity of the new weapons to simul- 
taneously equip the Regular and Ready Re- 
serve forces. There will be the problem of 
retraining the officers and noncommissioned 
officers in new concepts of how to fight, how 
to use the new weapons, and how to survive, 

Again I want to emphasize that we need 
quality. We cannot afford to expend re- 
sources available to us on measures which 
may fail to produce military proficiency for 
the atomic age. We must direct our efforts 
toward the production of units with a de- 
gree of training readiness in peacetime that 
will permit their immediate use in combat 
on D-day or shortly thereafter. 

The past has shown that the citizen sol- 
diers of this Nation can adapt themselves 
to and absorb new ideas faster than those 
of any other nation. Properly led, trained, 
and equipped, our Ready Reserves are the 
best in the world. At the present time, the 
Ready Reserve is stronger in all res; 
than it has ever been. We have the right 
to be proud of progress being made. None- 
theless, the best minds of this Nation will be 
required to find means to effect an orderly 
transition from what we now have to what 
will be needed in the future. 

Many people are severely afrald that an- 
other global war is just around the corner. 
Wars do not just happen—the only thing 
that could make war inevitable is the men- 
tal conviction of the leaders of nations in 
conflict that it is inevitable. Our job is to 
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deter war—maintain the peace. If, how- 
ever, we should some day find ourselves mo- 
bilizing for war, I would want to go into 
combat with every weapon in our arsenal 
and on our drawing boards. And I believe 
that the trained officers and men of our 
Ready Reserve would prove to be the finest 
guided missiles we have and would lead to 
victory for our side. Men, not items of mil- 
itary hardware, are paramount in war. 

In closing, let me emphasize that the 
armed services value and respect the advice 
of the ROA and similar associations dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of a strong na- 
tional defense. Without your able support 
and assistance, many of tbe progressive 
steps taken by the Armed Forces would have 
failed to gain public acceptance. I salute 
you as comrades in arms and dedicated 
Americans, Thank you. 


Give Them a Brighter Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Honorable W. Freeland 
Kendrick was an outstanding mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia. He was the 
founder of the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children and on Sunday, June 
9, 1957, at the National Shrine Hospital 
Day program at Philadelphia, Pa., 
George E. Stringfellow delivered a most 
interesting address. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with a 
short biography of Mr. Stringfellow. 

There being no objection, the address 
and biography were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Give THEM A BRIGHTER FUTURE 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, imperial 
chief rabban, A. A. O. N. M. S., member 
of the board of trustees and secretary, wills, 
bequests, and gifts committee, of the 

Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children, 

at the National Shrine Hospital Day pro- 

gram, Philadelphia, Pa., June 9, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
nobles, and Mrs. W. Freeland kendrick, hon- 
orary chairman of the Philadelphia unit of 
the National Shrine Hospital Day program, 
a wise philosopher many years ago penned 
these inspiring words which I think are ap- 
propriate for this occasion when we honor 
the memory of Noble W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, whose fertile brain gaye birth to the 
idea of the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children: 

“He has achieved much who has lived 
well, laughed often, and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children, who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem. or a rescued soul, who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth's beauty or 
failed to express it, who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best 
he had, whose life is an inspiration and 
whose memory is a benediction.” 

Such was Noble W. Freeland Kendrick, 
whose memory commands a devotion rooted 
deeply in human gratitude of his benefi- 
ciartes. Noble Kendrick is represented here 
today by the presence of his widow, one of 
the most gracious and one of the most 
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lovable persons anyone could ever hope to 
meet. She was of immense help to him and 
through him she made a great contribution 
to our way of life. It's a pleasure and a 
privilege to acknowledge her presence. 

I am delighted to take part in this ob- 
servance and I bring to you the greetings 
of Imperial Sir Dr. Gerald D. Crary, im- 
perial potentate; the Imperial Divan, which 
I in part have the honor to represent; Dr. 
Galloway Calhoun, president and chairman 
of the board of trustees of these hospitals; 
and finally, Imperial Sir Harold Lloyd, 
chairman of the wills, bequests, and gifts 
committee, 8 

Our fraternity started 87 years ago with 13 
members and 1 temple. Today we have 
over 800,000 members and 166 temples. As 
the organization's membership and influence 
grew, it became apparent that to maintain 
its spiritual life, the shrine had to become 
something more than a playground for 
masons. 

In 1911, Imperial Sir Fred Hines, imperial 
potentate, inspired the thinkers and plan- 
ners of our fraternity to find a project to 
justify the shrine's spiritual existence. One 
of the first proposals was to establish a 
tuberculosis sanitarium for shriners’ children. 
While this was deemed impractical, it led to 
the inspired idea of the shriners’ hospitals 
for crippled children. 

The shriners’ bospitals as we know them 
had their beginning 37 years ago when Mayor 
W. Freeland Kendrick, imperial potentate, 
resolved to find a way to give crippled chil- 
dren of all races and of all creeds a chance to 
become useful citizens, He outlined his plan 
to shriners and other public-spirited citizens 
who enthusiastically supported him. 

The cornerstone of the first shriners’ hos- 
pita] was laid in Shreveport, La., 35 years ago. 
Today, we have 13 hospitals in the United 
States, 2 in Canada, 1 in Mexico, and 1 In 
Hawali. The physical property of our hos- 
pitals is worth more than $20 million. These 
hospitals were built and are operated by 
shriners, Funds to support these temples of 
mercy are provided by shriners and through 
endowments made possible by wills, bequests, 
and gifts from charity-minded persons. 

The underlying purpose of our hospitals 
is to transform crippled children into normal 
boys and girls. They are open to children 
of all races, all creeds, and all colors. Here 
are the basic requirements for admission: 

1. The child must be under 14 years of 
age. 

2. There must be some hope that treat- 
ment will be of benefit, and 

3. The parents or guardians must be un- 


able financially to provide for the treatment 


and hospitalization, 

Since the opening of our first hospital 35 
years ago, we have rehabilitated close to 
300,000 crippled children. In the words of 
Dr. Galloway Calhoun, No man stands 80 
straight as when he stoops to help a crippled 
child.” 

The hardest battles are fought and the 
most glorious victories are won, not in wars 
between men but in wars of men against 
hardship and handicap, against disease and 
death, 

The members of the Shrine of North 
America have fought against these things, 
hidden and unhidden, for many years. 
Especially those things which cripple little 
children, twist their limbs and bodies out of 
shape, strike them down in many ways and 
hang over them like swords of doom, The 
love for little children has turned the mem- 
bers of the Shrine into ministers of healing 
and happiness, The Red Fez takes its place 
with the Red Cross and the red seals as an 
emblem of mercy and loving kindness, 

Basically, the Shrine’s objective is to: 

1. Promote truth, justice and good fellow- 
ship; and 

2. Support the Shriners Hospitals for 
Crippled Children, 
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Since its Inception, the Shrine has been & 
humanizing force. It has succeeded in keep- 
ing alive the spirit of youth. It adds years 
to our lives and life to our living. 

We Shriners know that pleasure is some- 
thing one can take out of or put into life, 
but happiness is something one must share. 
That is the lesson Shriners learned early in 
the history of our fraternity. We realize 
that we do not have a moral right to play 
until we have helped others who are less 
fortunate. We have our parades, our cere- 
monials and our pageants. We are a fun- 
loving organization. However, our greatest 
enjoyment comes from the knowledge that 
we are today giving a brighter tomorrow to 
thousands of crippled children and thus en- 
riching our own souls. 


GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow, Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is senior vice president of Thomas A. 
Edison Industries of the McGraw Edison Co.; 
was a daily business associate of Thomas Alva 
Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, New York City; member of the board 
of directors of Indiana Technical College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; and member of the board 
of governors, American Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry, New York City. 

He is honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society; was awarded the certificate 
of service by the Rotary Club of Orange, 
N. J; was cited as the outstanding citizen 
of the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited by 
the Brotherhood Committee of Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor of 
fine arts from Ithaca College; honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from South Jersey Law 
School; honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Upsala College; honorary degree of doc- 
tor of humanities from Indiana Technical 
College; a citation of merit from the New 
Jersey Association of Business Schools; the 
1953 Gustav Lucie Brotherhood award; the 
citizen award for outstanding achievement 
in industrial statesmanship from the New 
Jersey Society of Professional Engineers. 

He is past president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society, and recipient of 
the American Cancer Society award. Served 
two terms as president of the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City; served two terms as pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Civics of the Oranges and Maplewood; for- 
mer chairman of the finance committee of 
the Republican Party of New Jersey; mem- 
ber of the Imperial Divan of the Shrine of 
North America and member of the board of 
trustees of the Shriners Hospitals for Crip- 
pled Children, 


The Problem of International Control 
Over Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATED 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the eminent and distinguished 
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commentator Walter Lippmann raises 
this morning some of the fundamental 
issues involved in the problem of inter- 
National control over nuclear weapons. 

With his usual incisive logic, Mr. Lipp- 
mann highlights some of the confusion 
that is attendant upon current policies. 
He also goes to the heart of the ques- 
tion—the responsibility the nuclear pow- 
ers have to the rest of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 13, 1957] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE TESTS AND OUR POSITION 


The administration is no doubt well aware 
that on the issue of the testing of nuclear 
Weapons, it must not only make the right de- 
cisions. It must also justify them to the 
Opinion of mankind, For the air belongs to 
all mankind, and the fallout from the Amer- 
ican, the British, and the Russian nuclear 
explosions does not fall exclusively on Ameri- 
Can, British, and Russian territory. We are 
confronted with Khrushehev's proposal to 
Put an end to all explosions, and, whatever 
we may think of the sincerity or the wisdom 
of the proposal, it is one that we must 
discuss fully and frankly. 

In his television interview a week ago 
Sunday, Khrushchev had some things to say 
which provide a good opening for the dis- 
cussion. He had been asked by Mr. Schorr, 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, why 
the Soviet Government has not given notice 
of, or even announced afterward, the last 
five tests conducted in the Soviet Union, 
Khrushehev's answer was in substance: If 
your country were big enough, as is Russian 
territory, for you to explode these tests in the 
United States, you would not warn of these 
tests beforehand, This does not happen to 
be strictly true in that we do announce the 
tests inside American territory. But what 
is important about the statement is not this 
minor inaccuracy. It is the possible impli- 
cation that the territory of Russia is so big 
that nuclear explosions could take place 
Within it and remain unknown. 

To be quite fair, Khrushbchey did not say 
explicitly that explosions in Russia, if they 
were not too big, could take place unde- 
tected. But he came near enough to saying 
it to warrant our asking him about it. 

For this is precisely the point which trou- 
bles people in this country who would other- 
wise be glad to see an agreement to suspend 
the tests. They believe that it is in fact 
quite possible to set off an explosion in 
Siberia which would not be detected. 

Beyond this there lies the question of 
whether, supposing that technical arrange- 
ments could be agreed to for detecting ex- 
DPlosions, it would be wise to abolish further 
testing. On this there is a wide difference 
of opinion within the administration and 
the armed serves. There are those who be- 
lieve that if there were no more tests here 
or in Russia or anywhere else, we would be 
ending the race securely in the lead. There 
are others who believe that if the tests are 
discontinued at this point, the development 
of the new weapons, which is now underway, 
will be thrown into confusion. 

As a result of these differences of opinion, 
We are not speaking to the world as clearly 
as we should. At one time we seem to be 
saying that we would halt the tests if re- 
Mable methods could be agreed upon for 
enforcing the agreement. At other times, for 
example in the President's press conference 
last week, our position seems to be that we 
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will not suspend testing unless we can be 
very sure that nuclear weapons will not be 
used at all ina future war. As that is some- 
thing we can never be sure of—given the 
fact that the weapons already exist—this 
is very near to being a rejection of the idea 
that tests should be suspended or even lim- 
ited. 

Is this a tenable position for the United 
States? By a tenable position I mean one 
which we can continue to stand on, what 
with the mounting anxiety all over the 
world, what with the Soviet proposal to sus- 
pend all tests. I do not think we can stand 
there, and that we must take the position 
that we are prepared at least to limit, if 
not to suspend, further testing, subject to 
reasonable guaranties. that the agreement 
will be observed. 

For despite all the dispute among the 
scientists about the effects of the fallout, it 
is impossible to deny that a continuation 
of the tests—with three or more powers 
setting off the explosions—may do great 
harm to many people. If only the people 
of the three nuclear powers were liable to 
the harm, the decision could be made cold- 
bloodediy that this is a price that must be 
paid for security. But when all the other 
nations are liable to the same harm, we have 
no right, without their consent, to impose 
the risk upon them, 


The Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of today, entitled “Soil Bank Re- 
prieved,” and an editorial published to- 
day_in the New York Times, entitled 
“How Not To Cut the Budget.” 

On the question of the soil bank, those 
who live in the large cities must decide 
how to rationalize farm production 
without piling up huge surpluses, which 
place a double tax on the consumer in 
the large cities, in the form of prices 
and taxes, Iam in favor of giving what 
seems like a very constructive plan a 
chance to work, especially as it is cou- 
pled with getting away from high fixed 
farm price supports, which I believe vic- 
timize the city consumer and deceive the 
farmer. I hope very much that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate will stand 
fast in conference on the action of the 
Senate and see to it that we get the full 
benefit of this effort, at long last, toward 
a constructive farm policy. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
13, 1957] 
Som Bank REPRIEVED 

The Senate has acted with commendable 
wisdom in saving the administration's soil 
bank program, which is designed to rid this 
country of its wasteful and expensive crop 
surpluses. The heart of the program is the 
acreage reserve, which provides for with- 
drawing land from the growing of wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, the 
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so-called basic crops. But last month the 
House decided that payments to farmers for 
doing so should end after this year. This 
meant that the acreage reserve plan would 
have been in effect for only a year and a half, 
scarcely long enough to do much good, 

Now the bill will have to go back to the 
House. But the chances are that in its final 
form it will retain the soil bank in its in- 
tegral shape, which includes, besides the 
acreage reserve, a long-range conservation 
program, 

There has been criticism of the soll bank. 
and, as usual, the farmer's interest has been 
obscured or forgotten in the contest for po- 
litical advantage. Of course the soil bank 
costs money. Of course there are bound to 
be some abuses of it by a small number of 
unscrupulous farmers and landowners. But 
the point is that it provides the best founda- 
tion for a reasonable farm policy, the best 
hope for stabilizing agricultural production 
of the United States while protecting both 
farmer and consumer. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson was quite 
right when he characterized the House's ac- 
tion as false economy. Without the soil 
bank there would be no end to increasing 
price supports and other unproductive sub- 
sidies on which the farmer would become de- 
pendent for a large percentage of his income. 
As for the consumer, his taxes and the prices 
he paid for food would rice at the same time. 
Piles of surplus crops would continue to 
mount. Certainly the House must not tor- 
pedo the soil bank a second time. 


From the New York Times of June 19, 
1957] 


How Not To Cut A BUDGET 


Administration forces in the Senate, with 
the stalwart assistance of a handful of 
Members of the opposition who refused to 
go along with the majority leaders, have 
won a victory of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance in the field of farm policy. 

The soll-bank plan, as originally passed, 
called for payments up to $750 million an- 
nually under the acreage reserve (emergen- 
cy) phase of the program and $450 million 
annually under the conservation reserve 
(long-term) part of the program. Acreage 
reserve payments are payments made to 
farmers who agreed to remove from produc- 
tion acreage devoted to such surplus crops 
as wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, and 
tobacco. Payments under the conservation 
reserve phase of thè program are payments 
to farmers signing agreements to retire sur- 
plus cropland to such soil-conserving uses 
as trees or grass. In both cases it was con- 
templated that the arrangement should re- 
main in force for the 4 years beginning with 
1956, or through 1959. However, under the 
conservation reserve, or long-term, phase of 
the program, though the period for enter- 
ing into such agreements was to expire in 
1959, the agreements themselves could ex- 
tend much further into the future. 

Last month the House, carried away by 
a sudden urge to cut back the administra- 
tion's $71.8 billion budget, applied the meat 
ax to the soil-bank program. It yoted to 
knock out the acreage reserve feature com- 
pletely after this year and to reduce the ceil- 
ing on aggregate annual payments under 
the conservation phase to $250 million. The 
Senate, in this week’s commendable job of 
restoration, voted to authorize the acreage 
reserve payments through 1958 and raised 
the ceiling on conservation-reserve payments 
from $250 million to $350 million. i 

It is true the Senate action is not auto- 
matically binding upon the House and that 
the difference between the two versions will 
have to be ironed out in conference. But 
we think that the Senate ideas will in the 
main prevail. We say this because the House 
Representatives at the conference will not 
be in a position to defend their own ver- 
sion very strongly. For they will be encum- 
bered by the embarrassing fact that in refuse; 
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ing to authorize the funds for the continua- 
tion of the acreage-allotment plan through 
1958 they were slashing the budget for 1957— 
58, though such payments would not make 
their appearance budgetwise until 1958-59. 


f 


Welfare Fund Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which was published in the New York 
Times of June 5, entitled “Welfare Fund 
Bills.” 


This excellent editorial refers to 
measures before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and its Labor Sub- 
committee, which would require the 
registration and reporting of union wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans. It un- 
dertakes a comparison of S. 1145 with 
S. 1122, introduced respectively by my- 
self and Senator Dovctas, and urges 
prompt enactment of S. 1145 properly 
amended to encompass the recommen- 
dations made recently before the Labor 
Subcommittee by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. I might add that 
S. 1145, thus amended, has been rein- 
troduced by myself as S. 2175. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WELFARE FUND BILLS 


Secretary Mitchell's proposals for Federal 
legislation dealing with labor welfare and 
pension funds throws the whole weight of 
the Eisenhower administration behind dras- 
tic full disclosure. Involved, directly or in- 
directly, are the well-being of 75 million 
people and an annual intake of $7 billion, 
of which $2 billion is labor's contribution. 
The administration’s position ts now much 
tougher than it has been in the past. 

Two measures now before Congress are in 
point: the Ives bill (S. 1145), which the ad- 
ministration backed last year, and the 
Douglas bill (S. 1122). The Ives bill gives 
the Secretary of Labor wide discretion In de- 
ciding what information is to be required 
and the degree of public disclosure, with 
power to exempt “classes or types” of funds. 
It also provides penalties for failures in com- 
pllance. The Douglas bill, however, stakes 
out in great detail the ground to be covered 
in registration and reporting, requires rec- 
ords to be publicly available, gives the SEC 
investigating power and prescribes penalties 
not only for violations but also stronger ones 
for the actual misuse of funds. But it 
exempts from registration all plans covering 
fewer than 25 persons and those with fewer 
than 100 from annual reporting. 

Secretary Mitchell's proposals are made as 
amendments to the Ives bill. They would 
eliminate the Secretary of Labor's discre- 
tionary power as to exemptions now given in 
the bill and would make mandatory public 
disclosure. They would also give the Sec- 
retary authority to investigate and to im- 
pose penalties—much as in the Douglas bill. 
The Secretary would be required to draw 
up a schedule of the information to be fur- 
nished by the funds, certified by audits of 
Public accountants, 
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The Ives bill, so amended, should be 
promptly passed. It would then include the 
strong features of the Douglas bill and ex- 
clude the weaker ones, especially the exemp- 
tion of smaller funds and SEC administra- 
tion. Also it would follow sound principles 
of Federal-State jurisdiction—leaving to the 
States the power to set up and enforce op- 
erating standards and giving to them es- 
sential, and nationwide, information of great 
help in performing that task. 


The Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an edi- 
torial from the Austin (Tex.) Statesman 
for June 6, 1957. 

The editorial is an extremely clear 
exposition of the issues in the William 
S. Girard case, a case of high importance 
to every American now serving his coun- 
try in uniform in a foreign land. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Have We THRrown A UNITED STATES SOLDIER 
TO THE WOLVES? 


Government authorities would have been 
in better case had they surrendered imme- 
diately Army Sp3c. William S. Girard to a 
Japanese court to face manslaughter charges 
in the death of a Japanese woman rather 
than waiting until an anti-American, mob- 
like hysteria had broken out in Japan and 
then deciding to turn the youth over to the 
tender mercies of a Japanese court sur- 
rounded by inflamed public opinion. 

‘This is another of the occasional inept ac- 
tions which have followed official decision. 
This youngster is in the land of a former 
enemy doing his duty as an American soldier, 
and as a guard at a range had specific gen- 
eral and special orders to keep trespassers off 
the field. Presumably he was on post. If 
so he would have violated orders if he had 
left it to attempt at first hand to get tres- 
passers off the field. : 

These trespassers, called in Army vernacu- 
lar “scavengers” because they rushed in be- 
tween firings to pick up empty shells for 
their metal value as Junk, insisted on break- 
ing field regulations and so the habit had 
been to fire empty shells from a grenade dis- 
charge mechanism on the soldier’s rifle in 
the general direction to try to get them away. 
In the case of young Girard, the shell inad- 
vertently killed a woman, 

Federal authorities now have put them- 
selves in the attitude of appearing to sacri- 
fice young Girard to incendiary Japanese 
opinion in order to mollify that opinion, a 
thing which soldiers and the parents of 
soldiers and the friends of soldiers as well as 
American public opinion will not quickly be 
inclined to forget. 

State Secretary Dulles and Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson, neither of them identified with 
the military, conveniently ruled that Girard 
was not acting under orders at the time, 
This has the appearance of being an expe- 
dient device for turning young Girard over 
to the Japanese, about whom there is reason 
to doubt now that they will be able to give 
Girard a fair trial. The value of an Amer- 
ican soldier apparently is less important than 
appeasing a Japanese mob, 


June 13 


Harry Karns Writes About the 
Shrinking World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Karns is one of our country’s 
serious students of the world today and 
the position of the United States within 
it. Combined with an articulate ex- 
pressiveness in both speech and written 
word his knowledge serves to help his 
fellows to greater understanding of the 
basic factors affecting our lives. Re- 
cently there appeared under his byline 
in the Long Beach Independent-Press 
Telegram newspaper a particularly 
penetrating analysis of why Americans 
must be intimately concerned with 
events in seemingly far away parts of 
the world. The piece was illustrated by 
a map of Europe, 12 years after the close 
of World War II, showing how the 
U. S. S. R, dominates the scene with 
satellite nations clustered like a shield 
around its western borders. Adopting 
the theme that intercontinental bombers 
and missiles have made every man eyery- 
body's neighbor, including southern Cali- 
fornians and Russians, Mr. Karns wrote: 

t CALIFORNIANS, THIS Is Your Mar 

(By Harry Karns) 

Take a look at the map on this page. The 
places portrayed here are practically in your 
backyard. 

There was a time when these areas were 
foreign to the United States in almost every 
respect. They were distant in terms of both 
time and space. We could isolate ourselves 
from their affairs—and their imbroglios— 
with few, if any, ill effects. 

But today this is as much your map as is 
the map of southern California. 

The speed of modern aircraft has made 
every man everybody's neighbor, for better 
or for worse. 

Last January 16, 3 B-52 Stratofortresses 
took off from Castle Air Force Base at Merced. 
Forty-five hours and 19 minutes later, they 
circled in over the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains and swooped to a landing at March Air 
Force Base. 

In the interim, these intercontinental car- 
Tiers of H-bombs had flown around the globe 
nonstop. 

Irrevocably, you became your foreign 
brother's neighbor, if not his keeper, when 
these mighty jets set their wheels down on 
home soil at the end of that historic flight. 

For our defense strategists are not deluded. 
They know that the world’s airlanes are two- 
way routes and that, indeed, the Russians 
possess a counterpart of the B-52 which 
makes our side of the world fust as accessible 
to them as their side is to us. 

In the case of almost any nation except 
Russia, this closeness would present no seri- 
ous problems. But the map's artist illus- 
trates vividly why proximity to Russia is 
dangerous. 

During World War IT and thereafter, be- 
fore the free world detected her broad 
scheme, Russia had stabbed in the back and 
staked down a string of states from Estonia 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Their subjuga- 
tion was effected by flagrant assault or the 
less violent but quite as deadly method of 
political subversion, 
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Having just defeated a truculent and am- 
bitious Germany, the nations of the West 
now found themselves threatened by a trucu- 
lent and ambitious Russia, which so short 8 
time before had been their ally. The satel- 
lites served Russia as a shield behind which 
to foment unrest throughout the world, 
Armed and trained by Russia and backed up 
by the vast Russian armies, they posed an 
ominous threat to the peace and freedom of 
Western Europe. ' 

Owing to the shrinkage of the earth in 
the air age and the interwoven economic ties 
among modern nations, the fate of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was inextricably bound up 
with that of Western Europe and other areas 
adjacent to Russia or Russian-dominated 
territory. Any spot in the world at swords 
points with communism became our defense 
frontier. 

The perfection of nuclear weapons and 
globe-circling aircraft has brought that 
frontier to within a bomb throw. 

That throw could be frighteningly ac- 
curate. Last year, the Gyroscope Co. an- 
nounced it had developed an electronic con- 
trol system enabling B-52 crews to ferret 
out and strike “any target in the world in 
gny weather.” 

Presumably the Russians are working on 
their own devices for locating and striking 
targets under difficult conditions. 

And so this is your cozy world as of 
spring 1957. 

What effect has it upon your smaller world 
of daily contact? How does your home area, 
scuthern California, fit into the picture? 

As a major defense center, southern Call- 
fornia provides jobs for thousands in the 
aircraft, electronics, and shipyard industries 
and in the myriad industries and businesses 
which serve, supply, and supplement them. 
It is the setting for vital Navy bases, Marine 
and Army camps, Air Force bases, and 
weapons experimentation ranges. 

Again, there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the map above and a map showing 
southern California's protective ring of 16 
Nike guided missile batteries. This ring. 
running from the Santa Monica Mountains 
to Point Fermin, includes batteries at Los 
Alamitos, White Point, Point Vicente, Lake- 
wood, Hyperion, Saddle Peak, Playa del Rey, 
Redondo Beach, Sepulveda, Oat Mountain, 
Los Pinetos, Magic Mountain, Whittier Nar- 
rows, Mount Gleason, Brea, and Mount 
Disappointment. 

These form our last line of defense in the 
event the enemy should decide to try to ex- 
tend another chain from the central stake 
and bring the United States of America into 
her collection of satellites. 

But this line of missile bases in southern 
California is not separate from the line 
dividing the free from the slave worlds in 
Europe and Asia, as shown in the map. 
Rather, it is an extension of that line. 

We are no longer a drowsy, quiet country- 
side in an obscure corner of the world. 
That day is gone forever, and our heartbeat 
is one with that of friend or enemy, wher- 
ever he may be, 


Protect FBI Files 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957: 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957, my senior Re- 
publican colleague on the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House yielded to me 
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for some comments on the Jencks de- 
cision by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In view of those comments and my 
tentative feelings about such decision, I 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
an editorial, which appeared in the 
Washington News under date of June 11, 
1957. 

The editorial follows: 

Protect FBI FILES 

The time is short, the issue vital, and 
therefore, it seems to us, Congress should 
move quickly to find out Just how the United 
States Supreme Court's decision in the 
Jencks case must be applied, or overruled by 
a new law. 

This is the case In which the high court 
appears to have ruled that under certain 
circumstances the Government's confidential 
FBI files shall be opened to persons charged 
with crime and to the public generally. The 
alternative apparently is for the Government 
to drop its prosecutions. 

Protection of the confidential files of Gov- 
ernment intelligence agencies is, in our view, 
basic. 

Reports of confusion among Federal dis- 
trict attorneys about the effect of the decision 
are numerous. 

Associate Justice Tom Clark of the Supreme 
Court said that the intelligence agencies of 
the Government might as well close up shop 
if the Court's decision stands. He said it 
would permit criminals to rummage through 
confidential information as well as vital na- 
tional secrets. 

The trial judge in the case, Ewing Thoma- 
son of El Paso, has said the ruling is the 
“greatest comfort to guilty defendants in 
many a year. * * * I am in agreement with 
Justice Tom Clark.” 

The Justice Department is making a major 
study of the effects of the decision. But 
Congress should start its own inquiry with 
immediate h £ 

Congress sheuld not await the Justice De- 
partment's findings. 

Congress makes the laws. 

In this case, it seems to us, it better make 
& law quick, or find convincing evidence that 
the Supreme Court's ruling is not as danger- 
ous as Justice Clark says it is. 


Further Awards for Rev. John M. Posi- 
tano, O. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
14 years, the Reverend John Michael 
Positano, O. S. A., national honorary 
chaplain of the Italian American Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc., has 
entertained our servicemen and women 
in hospitals, camps, and other military 
installations, 

During World War I, in the Fourth 
Naval District, he organized, with the 
permission of the late Cardinal Dough- 
erty, archbishop of Philadelphia, his 
famous Father John’s Musical Troupe, a 
cross section of professional song and 
dance men, amateurs, policemen, fire- 
men, cabdrivers, boy scouts, high-school 
students, anyone who was willing to 
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work with him in his free time and on 
a voluntary basis. 

Father John emcees his shows and 
performs personally on his clarinet and 
is called the priest who plays his prayers, 
and referred to as the one who brings 
musical medicine to military patients. 

In an operation of mercy, he has made 
approximately 750 visits to the sick, and 
so forth, bringing them a musical gift. 

A former member of the musicians’ 
union known as Jack Foster, he now 
carries a gold card giving him lifetime 
honorary membership in the federation, 
an honor shared by few peaple, such as 
former President Truman. 

Having the talent, after his ordina- 
tion by Cardinal Spellman in 1942, he 
used it and organized that of others as 
he personally says to do his share in the 
war efforts, 

He styles his work, which is beyond 
his normal duties as a pastor's assistant, 
‘active in youth activities, scouting, and 
so forth, a means to boost the morale 
of the Armed Forces and to spread good 
will toward those of different races, col- 
ors and creeds. y 

He not only organized, rehearsed, and 
directed talent—all in his so-called free 
time off-duty days, but made most of 
the contacts—phoning, pick up, trans- 
portation of the troupe, and so forth. | 

Besides the field of entertainment, 
Father John cooperated tirelessly with 
bond and stamp drives, blessing banners 
on the street corners, treating military 
personnel from the parish on furlough, ' 
celebrating military masses for their 
physical and moral welfare, and so forth. 
He assisted at military funerals, made 
contact with Gold Star mothers, sent 
over 18,000 spiritual folders to boys and 
contacted them by letter, helping to 
rehabilitate them after leaving separa- 
tion centers. 

He lectured at universities to civic 
groups, and so forth, who in turn sup- 
plied hostess groups, ward parties, and 
so forth, for the service personnel. 

Awarded twice by the Fourth Naval 
District, he also was cited by the Army, 
the Marine Corps, USO, American Le- 
gion, Catholic War Veterans, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army, the Italian Government, and 
most recently by the national depart- 
ment of the Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the U. S. Inc., for the work he 
did with his group of entertainers, in 
bringing new hope and happiness to 
thousands of hospitalized veterans—for 
devoting his time to youth and Scout ac- 
tivities to combat juvenile delinquency, 
and currently for lending his talents to 
help the Hungarian refugees. 

One of his greatest thrills, as he says, 
was to appear on the TV show We the 
People for Truman’s Committee on Re- 
ligion and Welfare of the Armed Forces, 
to appeal to the communities to take up 
where USO left off after it became finan- 
cially pinched. 

His latest appearance was at the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., on 
June 6, where he gave the shut-ins there 
a dose of his musical medicine. 

On June 7, he publicly honored not 
only his present troupe of 35 entertain- 
ers, but the memory of all people en- 
gaged in similar work, at a dinner in 
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Lawrence, Mass., and made the following 
statement: 

We still have a big job to do, entertaining 
and maintaining the morale of the men and 
women in the Armed Forces. It takes warm 
words to win a cold war. This means not 
merely giving money, it means giving one’s 
time, talent, one’s self, the spiritual uplift 
needed by those away from home. America, 
my friends, has always been a land that has 
honored its dead, let us never become a land 
that has forgotten its wounded. 


Tse WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 19, 1957. 
Rev. JohN M. Posrrano, O. S. A. 

National Honorary Chaplain, Italian- 
American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., Holy Rosary 
Church, Lawrence, Mass. 

DEAR FATHER Postrano: The President was 
glad to be reminded of the many volunteer 
services performed by our citizens on behalf 
of the armed forces. The various measures 
of “comfort, Joy, and relaxation“ which they 
provide are much appreciated and certainly 
add to the morale of thearecipients—and of 
the donors. 

Please give the President's greetings to the 
members of your troupe when you honor 
them at dinner in Philadelphia on May sth. 

And best wishes to yourself. 


Sincerely, 
PReperic Fox, 
Special Assistant in the White House 
Office. 


Tue Wuire House, 
Washington. 
Rev. JoHN MICHAEL POSITANO, O. S. A., 
National Honorary Chaplain, Italian- 
American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., Holy Rosary 
Church, Lawrence, Mass. 

Deas FATHER Posrrano: The President 
asked me to thank you both for your nice 
letter and for letting him see your scrapbook 
of items telling of the fine work you and 
your troupe have done entertaining people 
in veterans’ hospitals during the last 14 
years. I know he adds his own personal 
thanks to the appreciation of the individu- 
als who have enjoyed your performances. 

Certainly you must find great satisfaction 
and reward in your efforts to bring pleasure 
to so many deserving soldiers and veterans, 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Ann C, WHITMAN, 
Personal Secretary to the President. 

P. 8.—I am returning scrapbook to 

you, since I know it has great value for you. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN Wonto War VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


This is to certify that Rev. Father John M. 
Positano, national honorary chaplain, has 
served our organization faithfully and hon- 
orably as a spiritual adviser, a veteran, and 
a musician. By playing his prayers through 
the reed of his clarinet, he has brought many 
back to the sacraments. His guiding prin- 
ciples and devotion to God, he has shown 
some the way to the top in their profession. 
He has worked tirelessly, with his troupe 
of entertainers, in bringing new hope and 
happiness to thousands of hospitalized vet- 
erans. He unselfishly devoted his time to 
youth work and scouting activities to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. Most recently, he 
has lent his talents to the Hungarian Relief 
Committee. With great personal sacrifice 
Father Positano continues to extend a hand 
to all men in need regardless of race, color, 
or creed. In tion thereof, and for 
his exemplary devotion to the causes of our 
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great organization, I proudly and humbly 
sign my name to this most deserving com- 
mendation, 
FRANK A. CINELLA, 
National Commander, 
ANTHONY P, CIOFFI, 
National Adjutant, 


A Postal Employee’s Wife Explains ‘Her 
Nagging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter which I had received 
from a postal worker discussing the dif- 
ficulties he and his family were having in 
maintaining a minimum standard of liv- 
ing on his present salary scale, I felt 
he spoke for many postal workers and 
presented a good case; hence I thought 
his letter would be interesting to other 
Members of Congress as well. 


I recently received another unusual 
letter on the same subject, this one from 
the wife of a postal employee. She con- 
fesses that she aggravates her harassed 
husband by nagging him over money 
matters, and adds: 

Can anyone keep from nagging when you 
do not have enough money to feed and 
clothe your family properly? 


One of the things which impresses me 
very much about this housewife’s letter is 
her report on the great amount of home 
work which is part of a postal clerk's job. 
Ihave heard this many times from postal 
employees who must put in endless hours 
of unpaid overtime at home working on 
postal schemes. I think it is a point well 
made. 


As one of those, Mr. Speaker, who has 
gone on record in favor of the postal pay 
increase now under consideration, I feel 
it would be helpful to those Members of 
the House who may not have made up 
their minds on this legislation to read 
this letter, as follows: 

Sr. Lours; Mo., June 1, 1957. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 

Members of Congress, Third District, 
Missourt, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSWOMAN: I am a housewife, 
the wife of a postal employee and mother of 
two children, My husband’s salary is $4,410 
per year. The actual takehome pay Is $145.54 
every 2 weeks. This is what we have to live 
on. The only items that are taken out of 
my husband's pay are taxes, retirement and 
life insurance on himself. There is no 
possible way to save any for a rainy day, 
in fact we have to do without things that 
we really need. 

I was on a strict budget a few years back, 
but the price of everything has Increased 
so much that is is impossible for me to 
be on any type of budget, as I do not have 
enough money to go around, I buy just 
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the items we need to exist and if there are 
a few pennies left over, they go for items 
like ice cream and soda for the children. 

My family has not had a vacation since 
my husband began working in the Postal 
Service, During the first few years he was 
working as an extra or substitute in the 
Postal Service and did not accumulate or 
earn any annual leave and was required 
to work when he was needed. He thought 
when he became regular he could spend 
some time with us and perhaps all of us 
could take a much-needed vacation, but his 
thoughts were wrong. The fact is when he 
became regular the prices of everything kept 
increasing and his wages remained practi- 
cally the same, therefore what budget I am 
working on surely will not allow for any 
vacation for any of us. 

My two children are going to grade school 
and believe me it costs something to send 
them to school. I do not know how we 
will manage to send them through high 
school and perhaps to college on my hus- 
band’s salary. At the present time I buy 
the material and make practically all of 
my clothing, also the children’s and part 
of my husband's clothing. 

I have asked my husband many times to 
resign from the postal service and to re- 
turn to his previous trade, which pays much 
more than his salary in the postal service. 
I am sure he would not have any trouble 
bringing himself up to date in his previous 
trade. My husband has equal to 12 years in 
the postal service. He says he likes this 
work and has too many years in the postal 
service to resign now and also he thinks the 
postal salary and service will get back to 
normal in the near future. 

I know I aggravate him a lot by nagging, 
but can anyone keep from nagging when 
you do not have enough money to feed and 
clothe your family properly? I also know 
this is not my husband's fault, but the 
fault of the Government, that is the reason 
I am writing you and hoping you can get 
something done about it. I am sure all of 
you in Congress are somewhat famillar with 
these problems. I have seen the B. L. S. fig- 
ures and almost anytime you hear the news 
or read a newspaper, you see or hear that 
the cost of living has reached an alltime 
high. I do not need to see or hear this, all 
I have to do is go to buy food or any other 
article that is a necessity to life to find 
out this information. 

I have relatives and friends who are work- 
ing in outside industry and in some cases 
they are making three times as much as my 
husband. Even the ones without a trade of 
any sort are keeping up with the cost of 
living. j 

I am not trying to keep up with the 
Joneses. All I am asking is for my husband 
to be paid a salary that will provide my 
family with a decent Living. 

I have heard some people say that anyone 
can be a postal clerk, that it is no trade of 
any sort. If this is true, then why does my 
husband haye to study so much on his own 
time to keep up with his work? All of the 
postal clerks I know have to do the same 
thing. They just get through with one 
scheme and have to start on another, This 
is the life that a postal clerk’s family has 
to live. 

I ask you, what would you do if your 
children asked for a new pair of shoes or 
food that is so high that you cannot afford 
to buy it, due to the measly salary that the 
Government pays a postal employee? 

I am sure you do not need any itemized 
accounts of actual expenditures to prove the 
above statements, 

Sincerely. 
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1957 
Farley Casts a Prediction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert the following cheerful political 
forecast made by the Honorable James 
A. Farley as reported by Bob Considine 
in the New York Journal-American on 
May 31, 1957: 

FARLEY Casts A PREDICTION 
(By Bob Considine) 

James A. Farley, 69 this week, feels there 
will be a Democrat in the White House be- 
Tore he’s 72. 

The big, robust and respected chairman 
of the board of Coca-Cola Export Co., one 
of/the more astute professionals in the 
history of United States politics, hedges 
only slightly in this birthday prediction. 

The men in the running for the 1960 nomi- 
nation must win any interim elections by 
a good, stout margin to be successful against 
a Republican banner carrier who may be 
personally chosen and endorsed by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Here Jim: 

“I would say that if Bob Meyner, the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, wins decisively next 
year in his try for reelection, he'll be hard 

to overlook in 1960. So will Senator Sy- 
MINGTON, Senator KENNEDY, and LYNDON 
Jounson. And don't count out Governor 
Harriman or Jon McCormack.” 

Tacitly. Parley appeared to have eliminated 
Adial Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. Or 
perhaps they were included in his sweeping 
“and others.“ 

“Our chances are better than good to gain 
seats in the Senate and House next year,” 
Big Jim said, “because in the case of the 
Senate most of the races next year will be 
conducted in normally Democratic States, 
and in the case of the House we won in 1956 
despite the Eisenhower landslide. Sọ it 
should be easier to win in 1958. 

STILL FULL OF BOUNCE 


“The swing is Democratic through the 
country. People want a change, just as they 
wanted a change and got it in 1952. We just 
happen to have more good young Senators 
and Governors than the other fellows.” 

The old Haverstraw, N. T., first baseman 
who put F. D. R. in the White House and 
broke with him over the third-term issue, 
is full of bounce these days despite two re- 
cent operations on his right eye. 

He removed his glasses, as we sat in his 
memento-filled Madison Avenue office, held a 
hand over his left eye and tested the orb 
whose retina was detached when struck with 
a flying placard at the Chicago convention 
last year. 

“I can see you O. K.” he said. looking 
across his desk. “The trouble is that you're 
farther away than the good eye tells me you 
are, But thank God I've had an 80-percent 
recovery after the second operation.” The 
talk returned the scene to his mind. “I was 
standing there with Bob Wagner, Abe Stark, 
and a couple others, in a blizzard of flying 
cards and falling paper, as Ive done a thou- 
sand times before, when I saw the darn thing 
coming at me. I ducked, but so did it—in 
some wind current, I guess—a direct hit.” 

Jim’s cheerful about that and things in 
general. 


“T’ve lived as an adult through the great= 


est half century in the history of mankind,” 
he said, with enthusiasm. “I saw the 
Wrights fly their plane up the Hudson the 
year I came to New York—i906. I saw the 
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first Pan-Am Clipper land at Pearl Harbor 

after a flight from California. If somebody 

had told me 50 years ago that I'd sit in New 

York and watch a football game being played 

in San Francisco I'd have said he was crazy.” 
PEOPLE BASICALLY STRONG 


He is not one to pine for the old days. 
“The Nation's getting along fine, L think,” 
Jim said. “If we have any troubles right 
now, we'll work them out. We always come 
through. The people are basically strong 
and right. We all gripe about taxes and 
criticize those who must levy them. But 
we're living a lot better than we did 25 
years ago, and with atomic energy and all 
we'll be living that much better 25 years 
from now.” 

I asked Jim to name the 10 greatest men 
he had met. Without hesitation he an- 
swered, “Not necessarily in the order named, 
I'd say they were Popes Pius XI and XII, 
Al Smith, F. D. R., MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Churchill, Harry Truman, 
and De Valera.” 

His day? “I'm at work at 8:30 and stay 
until 6:30 or 7,” Jim said. “I manage to 
get to the Biltmore Turkish baths three 
times a week. A good steam, a rub and a 
cold shower constitutes the kind of forced 
relaxation a man needs.” 

Then he paused imperceptibly and the 
room of many memories and affectionately 
inscribed photographs of the mighty was 
very still. N 

“Besides,” he sald, thinking of his busy 
life, “since Bess passed on it helps to kill 
the hours.” 


Atom Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas has in Robert W. Akers, of the 
Beaumont Enterprise, one of the ablest 
and most cogent editorial writers in the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
portion of Mr. Akers’ editorial for June 
8, 1957, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Akers, in these four short para- 
graphs, characteristically goes straight 
to the heart of an important matter: 
the playing of partisan politics by this 
administration in regard to the testing 
of nuclear weapons. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Lrxe THIS 
(By Robert W. Akers) 

Poor old Adlai Stevenson. 

Less than a year ago he was condemned 
as “dangerous” because he suggested an end 
to atom tests. Now everybody's getting in 
the act, including President Eisenhower, the 
man who defeated him. 

What editorial outbursts against his 
thought. What outrage among American 
Legion convention delegates who heard him 
make his suggestion in Los Angeles. What 
viewing with alarm on the part of Republi- 
can speakers in the 1956 presidential race. 

It was the first week of last September, 
a scant 9 months ago, when Adlai appeared 
before the war veterans at their national 
gathering. For the rest of the vote drive, 
right up to the November 6 election, Demo- 
cratic Candidate Stevenson was dogged with 
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reprimands, charges, and accusations be- 
cause he proposed halting A-bomb and H- 
bomb experiments. 

I remember writing a column at the time 
in which I pointed out that Mr. Elsenhower 
himself had, as President, suggested atomic 
tests be discontinued as a step toward dis- 
armament. 

But this was too good an opportunity to be 
booted away by the Republican high com- 
mand. The fact that there was a funda- 
mental agreement between the two candi- 
dates on the issue was conveniently ignored 
and dat ol’ debbil Adlai took the rap for 
destruction of America’s defense. Even the 
President followed the tactical course of 
overlooking His previously stated views on 
the A-bomb question. 


Felix E. Wormser Leaves Government 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Assist- ` 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral 
Resources Felix E. Wormser leaves Gov- 
ernment service on the 15th of this 
month. At a great personal and finan- 
cial sacrifice to himself he accepted the 
assistant secretaryship in 1953, agreeing 
to serve for 1 year. The difficulties and 
challenges of the post kept Secretary 
Wormser at it for over 4 years, 

There are probably few responsibilities 
in Government more important and 
more deserving of attention from men of 
courage, knowledge and decision than 
those dealing with the Nation's basic 
minerals supply problems. Secretary 
Wormser brought all these qualities and 
more to the execution of his duties. Par- 
ticularly, he brought to them a deep un- 
derstanding of the American political 
and economic system: both its benefits 
and its workings. As a consequence the 
welfare of our Nation and its people have 
been enhanced by the personal sacrifices 
Secretary Wormser has made over these 
years of devoted, patriotic service to our 
country. 

There were often points of difference 
between Secretary Wormser and mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
on matters affecting our minerals pro- 
grams. But these points always were 
those on which patriotic men might dif- 
fer honestly according to their own be- 
liefs as to what is in the highest and 
best interests of our country. I am sure 
that there is not one amongst us in the 
Congress of the United States who does 
not feel an abiding respect and affection 
for Secretary Wormser, nor who does 
not most sincerely wish him well on his 
return to private life. Probably our in- 
dividual feelings were summed up by 
President Eisenhower on June 4 when 
he wrote as follows in accepting Secre- 
tary Wormser’s resignation: 

Dear Frixx: I deeply regret that the time 
is so near when you must leave Government 
service. However, I understand the personal’ 
reasons that led to your decision, and I must 
accept your resignation as Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, effective June 15 as you 
requested. 

You can well be proud of the important 
public service you have rendered during the 
past 4 years. The mineral resources of the 
United States constitute a significant part 
of our national wealth. Their conservation 
and development merit at all times the close 
attention of experienced Government offi- 
cials to insure that the strength they provide 
will be of maximum benefit for present and 
future generations. As Assistant Secretary 
for Mineral Resources, you haye made a 
large contribution to the formulation of 
administration policies in this regard, and 
tangible evidence of your highly effective 
work will be available to the American peo- 
ple as they continue to benefit from these 
resources in the decades ahead. 

My thanks go to you for your numerous 
accomplishments and for your willingness 
to remain at your post long beyond the 
period originally specified. I wish you con- 
tinued success and happiness in the future, 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


Address by W. Paul Stillman Before the 
Advertising Club, Newark, N. J., June 
4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate this opportunity to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech made 
by an old friend and constituent of mine, 
W. Paul Stillman, before the Advertising 
Club in the city of Newark, N. J., on June 

4. when he received the Outstanding 
Citizen Award for 1956. 

Mr. Stillman's address was on the sub- 
ject of taxation, and his observations 
carried a particular message to the citi- 
zens of New Jersey. New Jersey is one 
of the very few States in the Union 
which does not have a sales tax or an 
income tax, and during these days of 
high cost in the operations of govern- 
ment there is a constant demand for the 
creation of new sources of revenue to 
meet State government operations, Like 
citizens everywhere, our New Jersey tax- 
payers do not want any new taxes—they 
want economy in government, 

I am particularly impressed by the 
sensible, straightforward, and under- 
standable advice which Mr. Stillman 
gives in the following sentences: 

No matter how badly we may think we 
need a public service, it must never be pur- 
chased at the price of impairing the produc- 
tive capacity ot the community. There are 
things we cannot afford, and these things 
we must not attempt to acquire. A simple 
rule, but an often neglected one. 


This advice may well apply to the 
problems we face in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I may add that self-denial 
makes for strength of character, which is 
a trait the citizens of our country heart- 
ily admire. And again when he says in 
his closing remarks: 

And when we think of taxes, let us re- 
member that they must fit our environment, 
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be tailored to our capacities, be adequate to 
our services, and equitable among our 
citizens, 


We can all heed such advice with prof- 
it, and I am very proud to know Mr. 
Stillman as my friend who contributes 
sound reasoning and sensible advice in 
a simple straightforward way to his fel- 
low citizens, 

His speech follows: 

Because the city of Newark is of such im- 
portance to the State, and because its future 
is so entwined with the future of the State, 
I would like to comment briefly upon a prob- 
lem that is at the moment acute, and of 
paramount importance to both. No mat- 
ter how worthy either a public or private 
project may be, its fulfilment will almost 
certainly depend upon finance. On the pub- 
lic side, this raises the thorny problem of 
taxation. On the one hand are the tax- 
payers, who must maintain their standards 
of living and protect the productivity of the 
bases from which taxes must be raised. On 
the other, are the service establishments, 
often represented by dedicated men and 
women who agree with former Justice 
Holmes when he said, “I like to pay taxes, 
With them I buy civilization. ™ Each of us 
agrees with both points of view, but each of 
us has different responsibilities to fulfill; and 
it is, therefore, methods rather than objec- 
tives, that create the great dilemmas of pub- 
lic finance. 

Our major difficulty is this: Basically 
speaking, the choice of methods is compara- 
tively limited. By whatever names we may 
call them, or in spite of whatever refine- 
ments we may introduce into them, there are 
only four bases from which a State can 
raise substantial revenues—sales, income, 
property, and excises—and every State has 
a major base or bases that classifies it as a 
certain type of State. Whatever this major 
base may be, it tends to become a balancing 
item to meet increased expenditures. As 
service demands increase, the pressure on 
the major base Increases; and taxpayers seek 
relief in sonre other base that will redistri- 
bute portions of the burden. 

In spite of the heaviest property tax in 
the country, New Jersey has for many years 
resisted a shift to other forms of taxation. 
This resistance has been deep and genuine. 
It has been reflected in the piatforms of 
both parties for 20 years. It has received 
full and continuous endorsement at the 
polls. Both governors and legislators have, 
on the whole, either respected, or learned to 
respect, this mandate. It is true that New 
Jersey is the only industrial State that has 
maintained this tax pattern. Indeed, only 
two other States—Nebraska and Texas— 
have neither income nor sales taxes, On the 
face of it, New Jersey appears in a some- 
what irregular position, and there are those 
who continue to urge that we should get in 
step with modern tax practices. 

After many years of association with this 
problem, there are three overall conclusions 
that seem plain to me: 

First, New Jersey is one of the greatest in- 
dustrial and residential areas in the world. 
It is, I believe, our destiny to Intensify this 
development. In an environment such as 
this, perhaps, a property tax base makes 
more sense than in an agricultural commu- 
nity where income is so closely associated 
with property. 

Second, New Jersey is a small State in 
area, with great urban concentrations at 
both ends; great recreational facilities in 
every part; and great highway corridors that 
link it with the North, South, and West. 
Perhaps a broad use of excises and even se- 
lected sales, best reaches the tax abilities of 
those who use our services. : 

Third, New Jersey is a State which devel- 
ops on business competition. Taxes are an 
important element in competitive costs. We 
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are generally regarded, tax-wise, as a favor- 
able State for business. We must maintain 
that advantage—and let us never forget this. 

I am not unaware of the imperfections of 
our tax structure. The fifth report of the 
Commission on State Tax Policy to which 
I subscribed, set these forth in considerable 
detail; and the sixth report emphasized a 
“century of inequities” in our property tax. 
These imperfections, I wish to see corrected; 
and I have been pleased with the progress 
made in this direction over the past 5 years. 
To some it has seemed slow and insufficient, 
but to me it has been steady, thoughtful, 
and fundamental. 

More progress has been made toward put- 
ting our property tax in order, than in all 
the preceding years of our statehood. 

Our grant-in-aid programs have been gen- 
erously increased, both toward the improve- 
ment of our services and the restraint of our 
property base. 

Our competitive position has heen main- 
tained, and will, I am confident, be strength- 
ened, by further improvements in our prop- 
erty tax that are now so much before us all. 

There is, however, the other side of this 
problem—increasing expenditures at all 
levels of Government. It is the intensity 
and magnitude of these pressures that 80 
often throw tax structures out of balance. 
But I have a few thoughts on this, also. The 
place to restrain large and untimely expendi- 
ture programs is at the taxing level. Once 
& major tax is adopted, its yield is the only 
limit to its use; and it will carry other bases 
along with it. Tax dollars raised at the local 
level are harder to raise and better spent 
than any other dollar in the tax economy. 
No matter how badly we may think we need 
a public service, it must never be purchased 
at the price of impairing the productive ca- 
pacity of the community. There are things 
we cannot afford, and these things we must 
not attempt to acquire. A simple rule, but 
an often neglected one. 

Both our State and our city are faced 
with the old, old problem: How to maintain 
adequate services for their citizens and still 
maintain the competitive advantages that 
make such maintenance possible. New 
Jersey has, within our life span, been a well- 
governed State. Our city has made great 
strides in the past few years. We are proud 
of what has been done, and look, with con- 
fidence, toward further improvements. We 
are a conservative State. We are not given 
to violent and erratic changes nor to untried 
experiments. New Jersey is a good place to 
work and a good place to live. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to keeping it this way: and 
when we think of taxes, let us remember that 
they must fit our environment, be tailored to 
our capacities, be adequate to our services, 
and equitable among our citizens, 


One Less Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following, which ap- 
peared in the New York State Taxpayer 
of April 1957: ` 

Beat Tuts BUDGET ITEM Back 

Federal budget, page 441, contains this 
item for airline subsidies: “Appropriated 
1957, $16,200,000, Estimate in 1958, 681.810. 
000.“ That is an increase in this giveaway 
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of taxpayers’ money of $35,616,000 or 220 per- 
cent more for 1958 than for 1957. 

Now hear this: Continental Airlines, Inc., 
has asked Uncle Sam to stop giving it $1 
million annually in the form of subsidies. 
The company said it wanted to operate on a 
nonsubsidized basis, the Wall Street Journal 
reports. Many other airlines are operating 
without subsidies which is the American 
Way of doling business. A few, however, con- 
tinue to operate in the Pan-American way— 
with handouts of taxpayers’ money. 


Address by James G. Patton, President, 
National Farmers Union, at the United 
Nations Rally, Huron, S. Dak., June 4, 
1957 ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the clearest and most effective voices 
in America today is that of Mr. James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union. A courageous fighter for an 
abundant agriculture, Mr. Patton is 
equally devoted to the cause of world 
peace. Believing that food is an effec- 
tive tool in the building of a peaceful 
world, he has played a major role in sig- 
nificant efforts such as that of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. 

He receritly addressed a United Na- 
tions rally in my State which was at- 
tended by representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers from 17 countries. Mr. Patton's 
excellent address is reproduced below in 
full: 

Abpurss BY James G, PATTON, PRESIDENT, Na- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION, AT THE UNITED 
Nations RaLLY, Huron, S. DAR, JUNE 4, 
1957 pi 
We have a historic opportunity tonight to 

discuss the United Nations and express our 

confidence in the community of nations 
solving their momentous problems. With 
us at the IFPA conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity were 59 representatives of 17 coun- 
tries. Most of this group is with us today. 

Our guests have just concluded the 10th 
anniversary meeting of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, the as- 
sociation of farm organizations throughout 
the free world. For 10 days at Purdue Uni- 
versity, in Indiana, they discussed as dele- 
gates and observers the common problems 
and common aspirations of farmers around 
the world, 

Their presence here is more than a visit 
to a country which many of them had not 
seen before. It is a symbol of the interna- 
tional understanding among men of good 
will which has been the hope of peace- 
loving mankind since the beginning of civili- 
zation. These distinguished guests repre- 
sent the ideals, as well as the sinews, of our 
modern-day attempts to live together in 
democratic understanding. 

They represent those who till the soll for 
a living, those who produce the food and 

fiber to sustain life on this planet. 

To the extent that food is a common de- 

nominator among people of the world be- 

cause everyone needs food, the presence of 
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these guests signifies the extent to which 
we are winning the battle to bring nations 
closer together. 

We meet at a time when the President of 
the United States has instructed his dis- 
armament chief to return to talks with the 
Russians about the mutual advantages of 
laying down weapons. I do not know—and 
I doubt that anyone knows—whether we can 
accomplish this with the Russians, or they 
with us. But I most sincerely hope that 
our President will be successful in stopping 
this horrendous armament race which is 
taking substance from the world's popula- 
tions and increasing the threat of a con- 
Hagratlon which might destroy us all this 
time, 

Surely there are millions who agree that 
this folly must be stopped, Surely there is 
some way to stop right now the pollution of 
our life-giving air with death-dealing radio- 
active particles. Surely the genius which 
devised the atomic bomb, then went on to 
build the bigger hydrogen bomb, can be 
harnessed for devising some way to make 
their use—and even their testing—unneces- 
sary. 

It has been encouraging to note the im- 
pact made recently on our thinking about 
the atomic bomb race by the great Albert 
Schweitzer, the Nobel Peace Prize winner and 
humanitarian who has been called the first 
citizen of the world. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s “declaration of consci- 
ence” about the dangers to ourselves and 
posterity from radioactivity and the urgency 
of stopping our mad race with each other 
may be the voice necessary to make states- 
men pause and consider their folly. The 
voice of this revered man, coming from a 
wilderness hospital where no cause but hu- 
manity has been served, can yet be a tre- 
mendous force of conscience on those who 
have been too busy to hear conscience. 

As Dr. Schweitzer put it, “the end of 
further experiments with atom bombs would 
be like the early sunrays of hope which suf- 
fering humanity is longing for.” 

“We are committing a folly In thought- 
Tessness," he says. “We must muster the 
insight, the seriousness and the courage to 
leave folly and to face reality.” 

The specter of the atom bomb race is only 
the most gigantic of many reminders that 
we are today interdependent with other na- 
tions. In the blush of “prosperity,” some in 
the United States choose to ignore this basic 
fact; but it will not be ignored by the push 
of civilization and the laws of nature. 

We cannot long remain a citadel of a rap- 
idly expanding economy with a rising stand- 
ard of living and an increasing agricultural 
productivity, if two-thirds of our neighbors 
continue to lack for the food, the clothing, 
and the basic individual freedoms which 
make a decent life possible. 

No responsible individual nor organization 
in our Nation can ignore the implications 
which their domestic programs and pur- 
poses have for this world challenge. The sci- 
entific developments the past 20 years have 
blasted for all time any reality of isolation- 
ism, for in this the second half of the 20th 
century we live in a world geared to com- 
munication, rapid transportation, and inter- 
change. The increasing intertwining of these 
relationships and responsibilities, cannot be 
turned back like a clock, even if we so wished. 

Faced with these realities, we inevitably 
will direct more and more of our time and 
attention to the problems and concerns out- 
side our Nation, to those of the world com- 
munity. 

We know now that we must hold fast to 
certain fundamental and basic concepts (1) 
That a vast majority of the people of the 
world are motivated by good; (2) that a 
peaceful world cannot be achieved through 
a pattern of unilateral and bilateral arrange- 
ments—it must be approached through the 
community approach of the United Nations; 
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(3) that the present destructive capacity 
of individual nations makes peace and sur- 
vival synonymous; (4) that the nongovern- 
mental organizations and groups of people, 
both at home and abroad, have a responsi- 
bility for giving form and substance to the 
attitudes of people—unburdened by the han- 
dicaps of formal diplomatic governmental 
and diplomatic protocol, 

These premises spell out for us much of our 
founding faith—the ultimate good in the 
people, the essentiality of family and com- 
munity, our peaceful p as tillers of 
the soll, and the importance of the loud, clear 
voice of citizenship in shaping the destiny 
of things to come. 

Against these fundamental premises that 
meet at our very roots, let me review for a 
brief moment some of the practical difficul- 
ties which have broken our stride toward a 
peaceful world, 

Our almost single-sighted emphasis on the 
military drive for security through military 
strength has caused misapprehension and 
misunderstanding abroad. You will remem- 
ber that the Truman doctrine spelling out 
the import of the point 4 program spoke of 
the need to maintain and strengthen our 
defenses to give us time to pitch into the 
bigger job of raising the levels of living and 
the undergirding of individual freedoms 
abroed. 

When Secretary Dulles threatens massive 
retaliation and speaks of three times on the 
brink of war, we not only are misunder- 
stood abroad—we are betraying the great 
cause of international cooperation and good 
will, : 

Small wonder that a recent opinion poll In 
Calcutta showed that 38 percent of the In- 
dians interviewed said that America was the 
Nation most likely to start world war III. 
while only 2 percent selected the Soviet 
Union, 1 percent Communist China, and the 
rest didn’t know. 

This seems incredible until we read that 
another survey in India showed that 86 per- 
cent of all the newspaper references to the 
United States in a single month were wire 
service reports from America of statements 
and analyses by American officials and Mem- 
bers of Congress on military matters—our 
newest atomic submarine our farflung air- 
bases, our latest Jets, our program of guided 
missiles. Thus millions of Indians had come 
to think of us as a militaristic nation. 

I sincerely hope that our friends from India 
who are with us on this occasion will get no 
such impression. 

Certainly we must provide for our na- 
tional security. We yield to no one in our 
desire to maintain an adequate defense. 

Only a few days ago, I received a letter of 
thanks from President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for supporting the mutual-security program, 
Here, in part, is what he said: 

“In this recognition of the importance of 
strengthening the saving shield of freedom, 
you. and your associates in the National 
Farmers Union give voice to America's deter- 
mination to stand firmly against the menace 
of international communism.” 

Defense and national security, as we all 
recognize, are essential components in our 
foreign policy. At the same time, however, 
let us also look to the other broad considera- 
tions that we cannot ignore as we accept 
the responsibility of leadership among the 
free nations, 

THE COLD WAR 


For all the range of the administration's 
“cool to lukewarm” relations with the Soviet 
world, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
we are continuously engaged in a cold war, 
The dimensions of this cold war are based on 
the fact that one-sixth of mankind live in 
nations which might be called advanced eco- 
nomically and socially, while five-sixth of the 
world's population live in retarded and eco- 
nomically underdeveloped nations, 
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We face the danger that the Soviet world, 
having undertaken to assist the underdevel- 
oped countries, both bilaterally and through 
the United Nations, may make such causes 
taboo in the Western World. 

Today, in a world shrinking in time and 
space, we must be responsive to the needs 
of the developing nations and the preserva- 
tion of liberty in the minds of men through- 
out the free world. 

We must not be put in the position of 
defending an indefensible “status quo" 
either with respect to our part in assisting 
the developing nations or in the work of the 
United Nations. 

Part of this dilemma may be seen in our 
“selective or handmaiden“ use of the United 
Nations. We tend to take the expedient 
route, looking at the short term view rather 
than basing our actions on the long pull. 
When it suits our purposes, for example, we 
move through the United Nations, When 
our individual short-term aims are more 

_ easily served through unilateral action, that 
is the avenue we pursue, 

It would have created a far better feeling 
of international understanding, during the 
oll shortage in Western Europe, caused by 
the Suez and pipeline blockage in the Middle 
East, if we had sent oil through the avenues 
provided by the United Nations, instead of 
the unilateral, private avenues. 

AREAS OF CRITICAL ADJUSTMENT 


Other conditions which have made prog- 
ress difficult on this highway to peace, are 
the critical adjustments and vast upheavals 
in vast portions of the world. Lord John 
Boyd Orr in his recent book, The White 
Man's Dilemma, puts it this way: 

“The western powers are faced with the 
rising waves of revolt in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America against poverty. They can 
try to resist it by force or keep it off by the 
offer of technical assistance and trifling loans 
with political strings attached to them, 
which will break on the first strain. In that 
case they will ultimately be destroyed or 

- submerged. “ 

“On the other hand, either with or without 
cooperation of the U. S. S. R., they could rec- 
ognize the inevitable and use their over- 
whelming industrial superiority to create a 
new world of plenty. 

“In so doing they would gain a new power 
and prestige by assuming leadership in the 
march of the human family to the new age 
of peace and prosperity and the common 
brotherhood of man, which modern science 
has made the only alternative to the decline 
and the fall of the western civilization,” 

Night after night, the voice of Moscow 
radio holds out the dreams of social revo- 
lution, supporting colonial struggles for in- 
dependence, backing the nonwhite majority 
of the human race against all discrimina- 
tion by the white minority, offering the use 
of their science and technology for rapid 
economic development, This goes on while 
we equivocate, apparently uncertain our- 
selves whether the stakes are big enough, 
whether our resources are great enough, and 
are up to our necks in status quo thinking 
which conceives of the world as it was at 
the turn of the century. 

This is the challenge of our day—the use 
of our social as well as scientific skills, our 
good will, our belief in the brotherhood of 
man. And, armed with these and the ma- 
chinery by which we put our attitudes into 
action, we are challenged to make the most 
far-reaching decisions we as a nation have 
ever made. In fact, it is a renewal of the 
decisions such as we made in launching 
the Marshall plan or point 4 assistance. 

Without following through these mo- 
mentous positive decisions our mantel of 
world leadership becomes shabby and tat- 
tered. Now, more than ever before, it is 
imperative that our attitude toward the un- 
Gerdeveloped areas of the world be far- 
sighted, just, and generous, 
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MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND ITS AGENCIES 

A direct alternative to the selective use 
of the United Nations of which I have spoken 
is the planned utilization of that body in 
every instance in which the community of 
nations is affected. 

This means a more direct and open ap- 
proach to such critical nation-to-nation 
problems as are posed by the Arab-Israel 
dilemma in the Middle East or by the re- 
volting Soviet satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe. It means persistent and all-out ef- 
fort to bring atomic weapons under inter- 
national control, and to convert this 
scientific development into peaceful usage. 

It means a continuing vote of confidence 
In the work and purpose of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations—with the 
ready acceptance: of our financial commit- 
ment to them. Specifically, it means a 
basic reappraisal of the values inherent in 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
only official avenue through which the na- 
tions of the world may jointly attack the 
problems of food and fiber production and 
balance. 

The specialized agencies such as FAO were 
not created idly. They should be used. 
They are action agencies—ready, available, 
needing to be used, 

Members of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers haye a unique op- 
portunity to help get these agencies used. 
We know the force for good which is un- 
leashed when food is distributed amidst 
hunger, when grass is made to grow where 
soil was barren, when water runs over 
parched soil, when rural communities haye 
a crop saved from disease. 

All these things can be done through the 
machinery of the United Nations .and its 
agencies if we will but do them. 

We should also end the equivocating use 
that we have far too often made of the 
United Nations itself for settlement of dis- 
putes.. We can no longer hold the torch of 
leadership, if we do not at the same time 
accept the limitations placed upon that 
leadership in the body of nations seeking 
the same goals and dreams we hold most 
sacred. 


PROGRAMS FOR EQUALITY OF ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY AMONG NATIONS 

Without the blood and muscle of pro- 
grams which hold forth the means by which 
nations can become truly equal, the dream 
of the United Nations will fade under the 
impact of poverty, disease, and privation, 

Specific implementations to this end have 
received our enthusiastic and wholehearted 
support. The Special United Nations Fund 
for. Economic Development is one which 
would make constructive use of our stock- 
pile of food and fiber in the world’s areas 
of need. 

All the so-called surplus United States 
food and fiber production would amount to 
but a drop in the bucket if the democratic 
nations should agree to use food to finance 
the progressive elimination of {literacy in 
underdeveloped areas by establishing na- 
tionwide systems of free publio schools for 
every child. The SUNFED proposal for a 
United Nations development agency is su- 
perior to anything we might do on a bi- 
lateral or unilateral basis, without the in- 
evitable stigma of a giving and receiving 
nation involved. 

We have also urged creation of an inter- 
national food and raw material reserve. 
The objectives of the international food and 
raw material reserve are: 

1, To prevent extreme price fluctuation in 
the international commodity markets, 

2. To prevent famine and starvation, 

3. To help absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products and other raw ma- 
terlals, and 
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4, To build economic—and social—deyel- 
opment programs in cooperation with ap- 
propriate international agencies. 

Another phase of this surge to bring equal 
economic development to the developing na- 
tions of the world has to do with the avail- 
ability of development capital. 

While the Soviet Union, through its proc- 
esses of dictatorship, can accumulate and 
apply such capital for foreign investment 
and development as it deems to be of na- 
tional interest, we democratic nations have 
rising standards of living which soak up an 
increasing amount of risk capital in internal 
development, shortening the supply for for- 
eign investment. 

We would not choose to slow up this proc- 
ess which brings an increasingly fuller life 
to our people, and we are keenly aware of the 
fact that much needs be done in this coun- 
try in the eradication of poverty and priva- 
tion. Yet, unless we budget our capital 
capability and make possible capital invest- 
ment abroad we will surely one day find our 
citadel of economic well-being undermined 
by the ebbing tides of privation around us. 
To that end I propose (1) the setting aside 
of 1 percent of our gross national*product 
each year in capital funds which can be 
budgeted for United States investment 
abroad; (2) that these funds be made avail- 
able, as accumulated, on 50-year loans to 
developing nations. S 

Capital funds thus made available through 
our democratic processes to areas of eco- 
nomic need, would stimulate the flow of pri- 
vate capital as the economies of recipient 
nations emerge as increasingly better risks. 

Also, we are wholeheartedly in support of 
technical assistance abroad, and we feel that 
more of it should be done through the 
United Nations and its agencies. 

Technical assistance is the whole range of 
methods by which we, both as a nation 
and as a responsible member of the com- 
munity of nations, come to the-aid of de- 
veloping nations with scientific, economic, 
political, educational know-how. 

Technical assistance has no parallel in his- 
tory as a stimulant to economic development, 

The United States is the dynamic center of 
the world economy. The trade and tariff 
concessions we grant to countries in the 
course of their development and their en- 
suing growth in world purchasing power as a 
result of this realistic trade policy will trans- 
form itself directly and indirectly into greater 
international demand for United States ex- 
ports, including agricultural exports. 

There is, however, a larger meaning In this 
liberalization of our world-trade -policy 
which is even more important. That is that 
the rising standard of living throughout the 
world is geared to the degree to which the 
products of these countries may flow into ex- 
port channels. Faced with unfavorable bal- 
ance, year upon year, the developing nations 
face an almost insurmountable task of lifting 
themselves by their own bootstraps. 

One of the most productive means by 
which international understanding is ac- 
complished is through programs of exchange 
of persons. We recommend the continuance 
and expansion of these programs. 

This is one area in which the bilateral ac- 
tivities are softened by the tendency of per- 
son-to-person relationships to seek out 
means of understanding and good will. Both 
programs under the United Nations agencies 
and the United States programs under ICA 
should be greatly expanded. 

And this brings us back to honor reflected 
on us tonight by the presence of so many 
distinguished leaders from so many nations 
of the world. 

To get acquainted with a man Is to under- 
stand him better. To get acquainted with a 
group of people is to understand all of them 
better. To get acquainted with a nation is 
to understand it better in the community 
of nations, 
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And understanding is necessary before we 
can build together, prosper together, live in 
peace together, and raise our standards of liv- 
ing together. 

Let us try to lead in the creation of a truly 
free world with political maturity, with eco- 
nomic intelligence and with consideration for 
fellow men wherever they are Icated and 
whatever their race, religion, color, custom, 
or habit. 

Let us exercise leadership with social hu- 
mility as we point with just pride to our 
productive powers. Let us stimulate the free 
flow of labor, of talent, of knowledge, and of 
ideas. 

Let us build together, for we are friends, 
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The Labyrinth of the Federal Budget: A 
Guide for the Uninitiated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one Rob- 
ert E, Lee, a Yankee not to be confused 
with a certain other bearer of the name, 
Slaves mightily bringing the ponderous 
events of the Nation’s Capital to the 
public via the medium of the newspa- 
pers. From sumptuous offices in the 
Washington bureau of the Ridder news- 
papers, he recently issued his pundit’s 
guide to the mysteries of the budget in 
handy question-and-answer form. It ap- 
peared in the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper in words and figures as 
follows: 

Here's GUmso Toug THROUGH LABYRINTH OF 
FEDERAL BUDGET 
(By Robert E. Lee) 

WasHINncTon.—The following is offered as 
a simplified guide to the complexities of the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year starting 
July 1: 

Question. Let's see now, President Eisen- 
hower is asking Congress for $71.8 billion 
to run the Government in the next fiscal 
year—right? 

Answer. Wrong. He's asking $73.3 billion, 
but not for spending as such and not for 
fiscal 1958 alone. Congress is now debating 
his authority to commit Federal funds, not 
the money he'll spend next year. 

Question. Well, what about the $71.8 bil- 
lion everybody's talking about? 

Answer. That's Ike's estimate of the 
amount his administration will spend, out 
of the total of what he's asked Congress to 
authorize and what previous Congresses have 
authorized for fiscal 1958. 

Question, Huh? 

Answer. Roughly one-third of the dollars 
to be spent next year have already been 
authorized in previous years. Congress now 
must authorize additional obligations. 

Question. Enough of that gobbledygook— 
the thing Americans are interested in is how 
much we're going to cut the budget. 

Answer, Which budget? The 733 billion 
appropriations budget? The 718 Dillion 
spending budget? Or the consolidated cash 
budget which most economists consider the 
only real indicator of * * * 

Question. Never mind which budget. 
What I want to know is this: Aren't the 
Congressmen cutting something at a rate 
which will add up to a total reduction of 
about $5 billion? 
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Answer. On the face of it, yes—if they 
really cut spending and not just authoriza- 
tions, and if they don’t turn around later 
and give Ike more money in supplemental 
appropriation bills. 

Question. Arent appropriation bills what 
they're cutting now? 

Answer. They are, but they’re just the 
regular appropriation bills. Later there'll be 
supplementals. In fact, there already are a 
couple inthe works. 

Question. What's a supplemental bill? 

Answer. The same as a deficiency bill, only 
different. Deficiency appropriation bills 
have been outlawed since 1905 but we still 
have them almost every year, along with 
supplementals. When the administration 
finds as the fiscal year goes along that Con- 
gress didn’t give it enough in a regular ap- 
propriation bill, the administration comes 
back for more. 

Question. Does this happen often? 

Answer. Well, in 1953 Congress cut Ike's 
budget (appropriations budget, that is) for 
fiscal 1954 by 4.6 billion. But in calendar 
year 1954 (before the fiscal year ended) it 
gave him back some 2.2 billion by appropriat- 
ing that much more. By the way, don't con- 
fuse the 4.6 billion cut Congress made in 
Ike's budget for 1954 with the 14 billion cut 
in Truman's budget. 

Question. Oh, of course not. 

Answer. That was the first time two Presi- 
dents ever sent Congress two different 
budgets for the same fiscal year. 

Question, Stick tq the subject, please. 
We're talking about butting cederal fudg—I 
mean, supplementing the deficiencies, or 
something like that. 

Answer. O. K. After that big cut in 1953 
for 1954, partially restored a year later, be- 
fore the fiscal year ended, Congress whacked 
2.6 billion off the fiscal 1955 budget. The cut 
of course was made in 1954, but in 1955 the 
boys relented and gave Ike back a billion of 
it. They did the same thing next year, re- 
storing half a 2.1 billion cut through supple- 
mental and deficiency appropriations. 


Question. Wasn't there only a small cut 


last year? 


Answer. Depends on how you define 
“small.” Congress held out a quarter of 
a billion or so on Ike but the figure would 
have been a lot bigger if they hadn't forced 
on him about three-quarters of a billion he 
didn't want for the Air Force. 

Question. Didn't want it? He must wish 
he had it this year. What did he do with 
it? 

Answer. Charley Wilson said he'd put it in 
the bank. Maybe it’s still there. But the 
interesting thing about that cut last calen- 
dar year. The President a few weeks ago 
asked Congress for more than twice that 
amount in deficiencies and supplementals 
before the end of this fiscal year. In other 
words, he'll probably end up on the plus 
side for 1957. 

Question. If it’s so important to reduce 
expenditures why do they sometimes give 
the President more than he wants? 

Answer. The importance depends on where 
the reductions are made. Take the pork 
barrel bill, 

Question. You mean the annual appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors? 

Answer. That's the baby. Congress usually 
gives the President more than he asks be- 
cause each Member has a pet project in his 
own district. The farm bloc has been doing 
the same thing to Ike in past years, voting 
him more funds for agriculture than he's 
sought. 
`~ Question. How about that big wrangle 
about post office funds for next year? 

Answer. Well, the President has already 
asked Congress for a supplemental appro- 


priation to make up the anticipated defi- 
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ciency. Congress cut his postal request by 
58 million and now he’s asking 149.5 million 
to make it up. 

Question. Looks like he's going to make a 
profit off the post office. 

Answer. Don't be silly. Nobody ever 
makes a profit. It's Just that the postal serv- 
ice is going to cost more than Ike figured 
it would when he asked for the money they 
wouldn't give him. 

Question. I see. The administration al- 
ways waits to see what will happen, then 
comes right back for more. 

Answer. Don’t jump to conclusions. Some- 
times it works the other way. Ike cut down 
his own requests for foreign ald and the farm 
soil-bank funds before Congress even had 
a crack at them. 

Question. Who gets credit for those cuts— 
Congress or the administration? 

Answer. Everybody takes credit for every- 
thing, whether it goes up or down. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the 26th annual 
commencement exercises of Long Island 
University held at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on June 7, 1957, and on which 
occasion General Farley was the recipi- 
ent of an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. I am also inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Mirror 
of Saturday, June 8, 1957. 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA EXPORT CORP. 

This is one occasion when everyone pres- 
ent has a solid right to be Interested chiefiy 
in the affairs of himself, his family, and 
friends. To be graduated from an institu-_ 
tion of higher learning is not a unique ex- 
perience, but it is unforgettable. I shall 
not, therefore, trespass on your patience, or 
interrupt your natural emotions. But hav- 
ing had a ringside seat for a substantial pe- 
riod in the American scene, a few observa- 
tions may be in order. 

To begin with, none of you can indulge 
any nonsense about being a “lost genera- 
tion,” a group of youngsters inheriting a 
terrible burden because of the mistakes of 
your ancestors. Being an ancestor myself, 
I can state for the record that we made 
plenty of mistakes, But, everything consid- 
ered, we did pretty well and you are in- 
heriting the results. For one thing, all of 
you have a college eduction—which is more 
than most of my contemporaries had. It 
is true that you have struggled to get it, 
but the struggle has been a great deal less 
hard for you than it was for your fathers 
or your grandfathers. Again, all of you who 
want jobs have them or can get them with- 
out too much difficulty. Those of you who 
want more specialized schooling can have 
that, too, if you wish. Taking ali elements 
into consideration, I really cannot think 
of any time or place in history in which 
young people had as good a break as they 
have here and now. 

I know, of course, that a good many mod- 
ern novels describe Americans and Ameri- 
can youth as frustrated and mixed up, 
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sometimes delinquent and occasionally de- 
generate. Quite a flock of books have been 
written along that line. I can't take them 
too seriously. Perhaps it is proper to keep 
before everyone’s attention that even in 
countries as fortunate as ours there are 
problem areas and problem groups. But 
these are the exceptions, not the rule; most 
of you, happily, have not been written up, 
Happy young people, like happy nations, do 
not have spectacular history; at all events, 
they usually do not make headlines. The 
time for that will come when you begin to 
turn in a good score, as I am sure you will. 

Now what kind of a score do you want 
to turn in? This is a question which in- 
terests you at once because you are just 
starting your own careers. It also interests 
me because I have spent a good part of my 
life in politics. Politics is the profession, 
or perhaps the art, of bringing enough peo- 
ple together to agree on common policies 
and common courses of action and on meas- 
ures and men so that communities as small 
as towns and as great as the United States 
can manage their affairs by the expressed 
consent of freemen. To any worthwhile 
politicians the opinions of thinking, trained 
men and women are of top importance. 
Since all of you here now belong to that 
group, as this university is certifying, your 
thinking and your desires are important, 
not only to you but to all of us. For that 
reason, I ask you to be careful in what you 
do think; when you do reach conclusions to 
make full use of the results. In saying this, 
I am not being abstract at all; men trained 
in politics as a rule cannot stop with ab- 
stractions. For example, if all of you here 
today felt strongly about certain things 
and all of you were prepared to do a little 
work to make sure that men pledged to 
the policies you want are elected, you your- 
selves could go far in compelling adoption 
of those policies by, let us say, the State 
of New York. Indeed the combined political 
influence of the group in this hall, if it 
were energetically exercised, might easily 
settle the result of a moderately close elec- 
tion of the State of New York. With that 
start, you could go far toward making 
your opinions a national force in the United 
States. 

This is becaue men in politics know very 
well that they cannot put new ideas into 
effect merely because they think them up. 
The ideas they can make effective are those 
which have been worked out and thought 
out elsewhere, frequently in colleges and 
universities. Getting that done is their 
business, as you will find when you become 
infiuential in political life in your own time. 

So the ideas you hold now are quite likely 
to become realities 10 years or so from now. 
Ideas which become political realities are 
loaded with high voltage; you have to be 
careful with them, for they may affect the 
lives of a great many people. All of you 
are part of the political fabric of the Ameri- 
ean democracy, and your influence will 
steadily grow as the years go by. Conse- 
quently, you have to use your minds not 
only for yourselyes but in the general inter- 
est as well. 

I safd that the preceding generations have 
left you pretty well off, and so they did. 
That does not mean that they have not left 
you a healthy set of formidable problems. 
Some of them are worth mentioning here. 
How you solve them will probably determine 
whether your children in their turn will get 
& still better break than you have. 

A visiting French educator has just made a 
profound observation. He said that the dif- 
ference between our times and most preced- 
ing times is that the world from now on 
largely depends on our will. He meant that 
men working together now can do more to 
make the kind of world they want than ever 
before in history. Of course he ts right 
about that. In earlier times men struggled 
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against elementary nature to have enough 
food and shelter to kep them alive, They 
had little to do it with except their native 
muscles and skills and the power of draft 
animals. Now men already multiply their 
capacity a thousand fold with modern ma- 
chinery. In your lifetime atomic energy will 
be harnessed, multiplying the capacity of 
every individual to an infinitely greater ex- 
tent. This ability to command resources 
means that your generation can produce and 
distribute as much of the material things as 
they really need; it can even come within 
halling distance of producing as much and as. 
many things as everyone really wants—if 
they know what they want. The problem 
for all of you is not so much the old prob- 
lem—can I live—but the new and greater 
problem—what kind of life do I want to 
live? This is a choice that many of the 
older of us never really had. You will find 
that this problem is very much tied in with 
your idea of the kind of country and the kind 
of world you hope to see. That is why, 
sooner or later, you will be in politics at 
some level, Just as I have been. 

You will find that young men and women 
move out and, let us hope, move up in three 
phases. They begin, as you have, in the 
circle of their family and immediate friends. 
You have done that successfully or you would 
not be here today taking academic degrees. 
The next step is to move into a wider circle, 
represented by your job or occupation or 
your profession. You are about to step into 
that larger world at once, either by taking 
jobs or by starting some professional train- 
ing. You will be adding to your family and 
close friends a group of people who know you 
as lawyers or as chemists, as businessmen or 
as teachers, as office workers or in plants. 
This occupation world can extend very wide- 
ly. Most creditable lives stop with this and 
I have no criticism of them, Doing your 
own job capably and well in any useful work 
helps the people around you and helps the 
United States. 

But if you are really successful in this 
second world—the world of your occupa- 
tion—you will find almost certainly oppor- 
tunity to branch out into the greater 
world—the world of public affairs. This 
may not be public office; it might be merely 
a representative group like a trade union 
committee, a chamber of commerce assign- 
ment, or a public-affairs task in the com- 
munity where you live. A good job of that 
kind well done immediately brings demands 
in still wider fields. These may be political; 
the party of your choice or the government 
of the city or State where you work may 
want your help. A democratic government, 
like ours, is always looking for men and 
women and especially younger men and 
women to shoulder the load of the endless 
technical jobs that have to be done. It 
looks, naturally, for the people who have 
been of use in their own fields of work. As 
s00n as this happens, and it is likely to hap- 
pen to all of you if you want it, you are on 
your way. Incidentally, you are taking your 
community and your country on your way, 
too, and this becomes important. 

It is probable that changes in this Long 
Island community and in the State of New 
York and probably in the United States and 
the entire world will be greater in your life- 
time even than they have in mine. That is 
saying a good deal because in my own life- 
time there have been plenty of changes. 
You will have to make these changes useful 
and fruitful. Let me give you a couple of 
examples. 

By the time you are 45—that Is, in middle 
life—the United States will have 60 or 70 
million more people in it than it does now 
and several millions will be in this greater 
New York area. Roughly speaking, there will 
be one continuous great city extending from 
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in Connecticut as far south as Washington, 
D. C. But that means that the city of New 
York and the city of Newark and the city of 
Bridgeport, to take only three, although they 
lie in three States will be part of one big 
combination with common problems, They 
will need one transportation system, prob- 
ably one health system. They will be 
tangled together in a dozen ways. You are 
quite likely to live in Connecticut, work in 
New York and use your professional or busi- 
ness ability in New Jersey, all in the same 
day. Obviously, we are going to have politi- 
cal and governmental changes that reccg- 
nize that fact. 

Internationally the same process is going 
on. When I was your age a trip to Europe 
was a major event in life—so great and so 
expensive that most of us could not dream 
of doing it without years of saving in prep-~ 
aration. Now you can cross the Atlantic in 
a single day, and within a few years you will 
be able to have breakfast in London and 
lunch in New York. In my business career 
I have to think of almost every country on 
the face of the globe, all at once, because the 
company I work for sells its product in them, 
and buys as well. No one human being has 
made this one world: it made itself, with air- 
planes, radio, and television. A world which 
lives as close together with itself as that 
either finds a common denominator or it 
blows itself up, The world to which you are 
coming is quite able to do either. So, inter- 
nationally, as well as locally, you have to be 
expecting the great development of inter- 
national institutions, As an old political 
hand, I can tell you it will not be easy, It is 
hard enough to get the United States to- 
gether on anything although we have one 
language, one common ideal, and one form 
of thought. When you have to think of 
Frenchmen and Arabs, Israeli and British, 
South Americans and Japanese, all at the 
same time you will see that you have your 
work cut out for you. This is not mere 
starry-eyed internationalism—few people 
have accused me of that, It is idealism if 
you like but it is also business and politics. 
The present disturbance in Cuba, for in- 
stance, could be a factor in the increase of 
the price of sugar. The company for which I 
work buys a great deal of sugar so that a 
political crisis in Cuba and in other sugar- 
producing countries immediately affects our 
own affairs. This is true in all kinds of 
situations all over the world. 

The mission of America—which is also 
your mission—has been to make it clear that 
freemen working together offer a better base 
for solving the problems now coming up than 
any other -line of action. We may not be 
able to explain very well how we do it but 
there is no question that we can do it and 
have done it, If you were to draw a circle 15 
miles in radius around your university you 
would find in it every kind of race, religion, 
occupation, and economic conflict. There are 
the same differences which in Europe and in 
the Near East, in Asia, and in Africa, have 
regularly led to revolutions, wars, and dis- 
order of all kinds. Yet here there is peace 
and there is order. Men have better jobs and 
better pay than in most places. They lead 
their own lives without being pushed 
around by dictators. So we know that the 
thing can be done, that there can be free- 
dom, and there can be peace, and there can 
be prosperity without indulging in Com- 
munist theories or in Nazi dictatorships. 
Long Island, for instance, can watch the ex- 
pansion of the New York City area without 
being afraid that it will lose its liberty and 
setting up frontier guards and local armies. 
Americans think the rest of the world could 
arrange to get the same result under good 
leadership and free institutions. Finding 
those leaders and making such institutions 
really is the main issue in the cold war 
which is going on today between us and the 
Soviet Union, 
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It is also why, I think, the cold war will 
eventually be won by America, because Amer- 
tean ideas offer the greatest measure of free- 
dom along with the greatest measure of or- 
dinary human kindliness. 

These are some of the questions which you 
will encounter whether you like them or not. 
With the education and training you have 
already had and with the experience you are 
about to receive a fair proportion of you in 
time will be moving out of the world of your 
occupation into the world of great affairs. 

An old philosopher once said that as a man 
thinketh, so is he. I should like to add that, 
as a nation thinks, so that nation lives. You 
will find as you grow older that your minds 
often turn back to the men and women who 
have taught you and notably to those who 
have given you mental and spiritual leader- 
Ship. Many of these men and women are 
here today, They are not, as a rule, the 
richest or the most prominent by ordinary 
standards. They are quiet men and women 
who have taken the vocation of trying to 
think through, understand, and explain the 
problems of their particular fields of learn- 
ing, and through them to understand the 
larger problems of human life. Do not leave 
them behind merely because you leave school. 
You think you are done with studying. In 
fact you will find yourself wanting and seek- 
ing teachers and thinkers all the rest of your 
lives. There are always two kinds of quite 
different power in a country like ours—the 
power of men of affairs who guide the present 
and the power of men of thought and spirit 
who guide the future. Those of us who are 
Catholics have known this for many centu- 
Ties. My own life has lain in affairs. I am 
glad of that—it was my job. But it is fitting 
on this occasion for me to pay tribute to the 
quiet, patient men and women who as schol- 
ars and teachers point the way for all of us 
toward the next stage of the world’s work. 

In giving the younger of you my good 
wishes for the next generation I offer you 
teachers 1 recognition for the 
service you ve rendered to my own. God 
speed you all. 


From the New York Mirror of June 8, 1957] 
A Time or DARING 


James A. Farley, bless him, one of the 
Statesmen of our time and one of its finest 
gentlemen, gave the commencement address 
at Long Island University yesterday. In the 
course of his remarks, he said: 

“Taking all elements into consideration, I 
really cannot think of any time or place in 
history in which young people had as good a 
break as they have here and now.“ 

Isn't that a wonderful and, at the same 
time, realistic, sort of optimism? 

Our young people today are not mem- 
bers of a “lost generation.” 

They are a part of the “most historic” his- 
tory since the world began. 

Men, young and old, kid themselves with 
the wish, “Oh, if I could only have lived in 
the ‘good old days’"—when knighthood was in 
flower, when the Pilgrims came to America, 
when the Founding Fathers rocked the world 
and marked the end of colonialism, the dying 
gasps of which we see today, nearly 200 years 
later; or when there were cowboys and In- 
juns’; or in the Gay 90's or the Mad 20's.” 

What nostalgia. Of course, there were 
satisfactions for good men and women in 
those days, as in all days since the race lifted 
itself out of the slime and turned its face 
toward God, 

But this, now, today, in our lives, Is the 
time of growth and change beyond belief. 

The atom, harnessed but not generally at 
useful work, will multiply the strength of 
man to physical heights previously un- 
visioned. 

The world has shrunk surprisingly since 
the Wright Brothers and the great Santos- 
Dumont first lifted man from the sod in 
heavier-than-air craft. It will compress in- 
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credibly during the lives of Mr. Farley's 
listeners. 

No spots on earth will be farther apart in 
point of time than one ranch was from an- 
other in the Old West. 

The new sciences—or, more accurately, the 
projection of basic scientific principles 
through the barriers of new frontiers—will 
bring forth challenges to man’s physical 
powers and to his moral fiber. 

With the scope which his careers have 
imparted to him—careers in both politics 
and business, of which he is proud and has 
reasons to be—Mr. Farley painted a pano- 
rama of the present and near future which 
seemed to us to be inspiring and practicable 
at the same time. 

These are no years of decadence and effete 
lethargy. 

This is a time of daring, in which the en- 
dowments of mankind will lift the race to a 
new plateau of physical and spiritual 
achievement, 

June is a month of many fine com- 
mencement addresses. 

We hope all of them will be as soundly 
foresighted as the one delivered by Mr. 
Farley, a practical visionary, before the 26th 
graduating class at Long Island University. 


A Bill to Amend Title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment on the purpose of legislation which 
I introduced today. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
further clarify the authority of the 
Maritime Administration to insure mort- 
gages on eligible ships under title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Ap- 
proval of this bill will enable the Mari- 
time Administration to insure a ship 
mortgage, where the mortgage, instead 
of being executed at the time the vessel 
is completed, is executed some time later 
and the proceeds therefrom are used to 
finance the building of additional ships. 

Adoption of this bill will make it pos- 
sible for shipowners with heavy replace- 
ment obligations to fulfill these obliga- 
tions at a minimum cost to both the 
Government and the operators by allow- 
ing owners to take advantage of the 
economies of long-range and sound 
financial planning. With the deferred 
mortgage commitment the shipowner 
can avoid present high interest rates by 
using funds in his capital reserve fund 
to pay in full for new ships, and then 
when interest rates become lower he 
could mortgage the existing wholly 
owned ship to provide funds for the 
building of additional new vessels. 

There is substantial opinion indicating 
that Congress intended this policy of de- 
ferred mortgage commitments but this 
legislation will lay at rest any questions 
potential lenders might have concerning 
this application of the mortgage insur- 
ance provisions of title XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. 
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Address Delivered by President Eisen- 
hower at the Republican National Con- 
ference Held in Washington, D. C., at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, on June 7, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows the text of an address delivered 
by President Eisenhower at the Repub- 
lican National Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, on June 7, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, just 
a few hours ago I stepped ashore from an 
American warship—one of the mightiest that 
this world knows: the aircraft carrier 
Saratoga. 

During my 2 days aboard that vessel, living 
with her men and officers, I was impressed 
anew by the skill, patriotism, and seifiess de- 
votion of Americans serving in our Armed 
Forces, Their dedication to duty reminded 
me again of that wonderful observation by 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. He said: “We-cannot do 
more than our duty; we would not wish to 
do less.” 

As I talked with these young men, I 
couldn't help feeling as though I were talk- 
ing with all Americans—about. their homes, 
their ambitions, and their problems. And, 
believe me, every American family can feel 
proud and secure in the knowledge that these 
young men—our Nation's best—are being 
equipped with and supported by the finest 
weapons in the world. I know that the 
American people will continue to see to it 
that the defense budget is adequate to pro- 
vide every fighting man the best our scien- 
tists, our workers, and gur Industry can pro- 
duce. 

Now, you who are in this room today, as 
key officers of the Republican Party, also have 
a duty that vitally affects your country's 
well-being. That duty, which you are daily 
performing, is to help make representative 
government work in this country. 

Representative government can succeed 
only where there are healthy, responsible po- 


‘litical parties. These parties must have at 


the center and core of their being the same 
dedication to the service of our Nation as 
inspires the men of our uniformed services. 

This sense of patriotism is felt by both of 
America's great parties—in this matter let no 
one anywhere in the world think that Amer- 
icans are divided. 

But one thing more is necessary: A politi- 
cal party must stand for something—policies 
that it believes will advance the best interests 
of the entire Nation. It must stand for prin- 
ciples and programs that the sovereign voters 
of the country can clearly see and identify 
and judge. 

What do we as Republicans stand for? 

Why have we joined together in a national 
organization? And why do hundreds and 
thousands of Republicans work side by side— 
often without recognition or reward—in tasks 
assigned by this organization to which we all 
belong? 

We do this because we have been drawn 
together by a set of common beliefs and 
principles respecting government and its re- 
lationships to other governments, to our own 
economy, and to each citizen. 

These beliefs are plainly stated In the 
agreed declarations of faith and determina- 
tion which are the Republican national plat- 
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form of 1956. As we read and reread that 
platform—a practice which I commend to all 
of you—it becomes very clear that the mod- 
ern Republican Party stands 100 percent for 
the basic principles of Republicanism that 
have been its guide since the days of its 
founding. 

We believe in integrity in government— 
not government by crony. 

We believe that whatever can be done by 
private effort should be done by private 
effort rather than by government—and not 
the other way round. 

` We believe that, if a job must be done by 

government, it should whenever possible be 
done by State or local government rather 
than by the Federal Government—and not 
the other way round. We oppose unneces- 
gary centralization of power. 

We believe in a sound dollar—not a rubber 
dollar. 

We believe that a government should oper- 
ate on a balanced budget and not go into 
debt except in emergencies—we reject deficit 
spending as a fiscal policy for America. 

We believe that we should work to reduce 
taxes—not raise them; as we also seek to re- 
duce our huge national debt. 

We believe in vigorous and impartial 
enforcement of the laws. 

We believe that private business is a 
healthy force which is the foundation of our 
prosperity, and should be respected and en- 
couraged—not bullied and abused. And the 
fact that the period since the reintroduction 
of this attitude into government has also 
been the period of the greatest sustained 
growth in jobs, production, and incomes of 
modern peacetime is not, may I say, a mere 
congenial coincidence. 

We believe that government can and 
should discharge its constitutional duty to 
promote the general well-being of its citi- 
zens—and can do so without excessive cen- 
tralization. 

We believe that to preserve our own free- 
dom we must concern ourselves with the 
security of other free nations constantly ex- 
posed to the threat of domination by inter- 
national communism. Nothing today can 
present more danger to us than a return to 
the folly of isolationism. 

We believe in the preeminence of the indl- 
vidual citizen and his rights—with the gov- 
ernment his servant, not his master or his 
keeper. 

It is principles like these, then, that not 
only draw us together, but also set us apart 
from the easy-spending, paternalistic, busi- 
ness-baiting inflationists who were so influ- 
ential in the years before 1953. 

But, while our principles have remained 
unchanged for a hundred years, the problems 
to which those principles must be applied 
have changed rapidly. 

Fortunately, one of the most all-pervading 
principles of our party—and one most im- 
portant to us today—is the willingness to 
adapt our basic convictions imaginatively to 
current problems. 

We recall those ringing words spoken by 
Lincoln at a time of great tension and 
change: “The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The oc- 
casion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion, As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 

It comes to this: It is the problems that 
change; the principles do not. 

Let us look at several examples. 

AGRICULTURE 


The principle: Because of the unique ex- 
posure of the farmer to economic forces over 
which he has no control, and the dependency 
of the Nation upon our agricultural econ- 
omy, the Federal Government must concern 
itself in practical ways to assist in assuring 
a sound farm economy and income. 

One application of this principle a hun- 
dred years ago: A Federal Homestead Act 
providing free quarter sections of land to 
settlers, 
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The application today: A new set of Fed- 
eral actions, such as sensible price supports, 
the soil bank, and stepped-up Federal re- 
search and development of markets. 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

EDUCATION 

The principle: Education is vital to free 
government and is a local matter; the Fed- 
eral Government should do only what has 
to be done toward provision of adequate edu- 
cation that State and local governments can- 
not do and which will never allow the Fed- 
eral Government to be a controlling factor. 

One application a hundred years ago: The 
Land Grant Act sponsored by Congressman 
Justin Smith Morrill, one of the organizers 
of the Republican Party of Vermont. That 
Federal act made possible the growth of 
higher education in many places where it 
otherwise would have had great difficulty. 

The application today: Emergency Federal 
help to assist the States to knock out a 
schoolroom deficit resulting from the na- 
tional—not local—disasters of depression 
and war. 

It is the problem that has changed;. the 
principle has not. 

MUTUAL AID 


The principle: concern for the fate of other 
nations, and the conviction that our prosper- 
ity at home is aided by two-way trade with 
flourishing free economies abroad. 

The application in President McKinley's 
time: Here are his own words of 1902: “The 
period of exclusiveness is past. * Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. * * * Isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable.” 

The application today:. Not merely en- 
couraging the maximum flow of mutually 
profitable trade, but also employing programs 
of mutual aid. Why? Because around the 
globe new nations have sprung up which 
must make industrial progress if they are to 
continue to live in freedom. Because godless 
dictatorship is bent on seeking thelr destruc- 
tion—and ours. And because we know that 
as they prosper, we not only prosper but 
enjoy greater assurance of world stability 
and peace. x 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

OVERSEAS INFORMATION ‘ACTIVITY 


The principle: We have a responsibility to 
explain our motives and actions to the people 
of the world. 

The application, at the dawn of our his- 
tory_as a country, is in the eloquent words 
of our Declaration of Independence. “Let 
facts be submitted to a candid world,” it 
said, “* out of a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” 

The application now must recognize that 
almost every action we take has an impact 
on the interests of other countries, At the 
same time, unfriendly powers use every de- 
vice of communication to misrepresent our 
actions and purposes. So the modern appli- 
cation of the old principle requires us to 
maintain a first-rate overseas Information 
Agency. . 

It is the problem that has changed; the 
principle has not. 

DEFENSE 


The principle: The Federal Government 
must provide for the common defense, using 
those methods that are most effective and 
economical. 

The application a century ago: Almost ex- 
clusive dependence on State militias, with 
tiny and inexpensive Federal forces, 

The application today is changed because 
the nature of defense requires military forces 
of great size armed with costly equipment. 
To lessen the cost, we participate in a system 
of mutual military aid with friendly nations. 
This costs far less than if we tried to provide 
the same amount of effective defense by 
direct accumulation of military might at 
home, 
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But the principle remains the same: The 
most effective defense for the least cost. 

Now, although we are agreed on our under- 
lying principles, when we try to apply them 
to a fast-changing and highly complex 
world, it is not surprising that we develop 
among ourselves real disagreements, some 
of them sharp. 

But let us not talk and act as though our 
disagreements concerned our basic princi- 
ples. I believe they do not. I believe they 
concern the application of the principles to 
new facts, through specific measures and 
proposals, 

Let's look squarely at this question of in- 
ternal disagreement within the party. Let's 
not react to it as though something un- 
heard-of and catastrophie had suddenly ap- 
peared for the first time in the history of 
political parties. 

You know, some of us Republicans have 
à talent for magnifying and advertising our 
differences. Our opponents then seize on 
these statements to throw up a smoke 
screen to conceal thelr own deep division. 
Should we help them play that game? 

The true fact is that it is our opponents 
who are hopelessly split. In their case the 
split is not mainly one of methods, but is 
one of basic philosophy and principle, They 
combine long enough to seek election—but 
when they are sent to Washington they tend 
to cancel each other out at the expense of 
actions. 

And so, if our opponents say we suffer from 
splinters, let us remind them that a splinter 
in a party's political structure is one thing; 
but a political house divided against itself 
is quite another, 

The real question for the Republican 
Party is: accepting the existence of some 
disagreement as normal, how do you then 
go on as a party to take the decisive and uni- 
fied action that a party must take if it is 
to survive and play its proper part in repre- 
sentative government? 

The answer seems obvious: by carrying 
out loyally the pledges and promises of the 
party platform. 

Let us remember that the platform itself 
is not the product of one mind or of one 
group of minds. It is a consensus of party 
thinking. 

We argue and debate and hold hearings, 
at which everyone is welcome to express 
himself. 

Then we do our best to iron out our dif- 
ferences, through compromises, concessions, 
and the application of good will and re- 
straint on all sides. 

As a result of just such ą process, the 
Republican platform of 1956 was drawn up: 
It was unanimously adopted by the national 
convention, It was then overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the country's voters—by a mar- 
gin of almost 10 million votes. r 

On the pledges of this platform, your ad- 
ministration was returned for another 4 
years, . 

Now, there may be some cynics who think 
that a platform is just a list of platitudes to 
lure the naive voter—a sort of facade behind 
which candidates sneak into power and then 
do as they please. 

Iam not one of those. Anyone who talks 
like that about party platforms is, in effect, 
saying that the whole principle of representa- 
tive government is a pretense and a sham. 

So far as I am concerned, the Republican 
platform of 1956 is a solemn commitment to 
the people of this Nation. It was accepted 
as such by them and endorsed by them—and 
I am going to use every power at my disposal 
to see to it that their hopes and expectations 
are honored. 

The first step in carrying out a party plat- 
form is its translation into legislative pro- 
posals. I do not know how this may have 
been done in the past, but in this adminis- 
tration there have been each year earnest 
consultations between the executive branch 
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and our leaders of the legislative branch to 
devise a program giving legislative effect to 
the platform. 

This is the administration's legislative 
Program. And so far as the budget is con- 
Cerned—that budget represents the cost of 
Conscientiously fulfilling those pledges— 
Nothing more and nothing less, Our need 
for economy must be balanced against the 
things that need to be done. 

We must not forget that to be truly con- 
Setvative today is to be alert to the dangers of 

spending and of tampering with our 
Nation’s fiscal integrity. It involves also 
Providing those things which would keep this 
Country healthy, strong, growing, and 
secure 


My fellow Republicans, we all want to see 
Victory in 1958 and 1960. And we can have 
Victory in 1958 and 1960. 

To bring this about, one thing is necessary. 

That one things is to subordinate our 
differences on specific methods or measures, 
and to unite as a party to forward those basic 
Principles which the country has so over- 
Wheimingiy endorsed at the polls. 

Although we may have disagreed on some 
Of the platform pledges before they were 
adopted, we did adopt them unanimously, 
and we did commit ourselves and our party 
to them before the public. 

It follows that there must be general sup- 
Port within our party, elther for the admin- 
istration's specific measures to carry out 
these pledges, or else for some other meas- 
Ure that equally carries out these pledges. 
Otherwise the entire concept of party respon- 
sibility, and indeed of representative govern- 
ment, collapses. 

Republican leaders, whether in Congress, 
in the executive branch, in the party organi- 
zation, have a special responsibility for car- 
Tying out these pledges. None of us can 
afford to allow his personal preference as 
to detail to blind him to the need of loyally 
Supporting our party's platform. 

Suppose, during the huddle of the team 
in a football game, an argument develops 
on what the next play should be. The half- 
back wants an end run. However, the play 
finally called is a plunge through the line 
by the fullback. He gets through and has 
Only one tackler between him and the goal. 
The dissenting halfback is in a position to 
block out the tackler. Does he say, “I dis- 
agreed with this play; therefore, I won't 
throw this block"? Of course not. He does 
his part, and the team goes on to score. 

In the infinitely more important business 
ot producing good government and good leg- 
islation, surely it is not too much to expect 
the same degree of selflessness in a joint 
Cause. 

We've got a good team. Let's look like one. 


Now, I have talked of our principles, of 


how we use them to meet changing prob- 
lems, and of how we must deal with the in- 
evitable disagreements that develop. Let me 
Make just one point more. 

If we are true to our principles and pledges, 
and if we rise above these detailed disagree- 
ments, there is every reason for the most 
buoyant and enthusiastic confidence in the 
Success of the Republican Party, not only 
in 1958 and 1960, but in the years beyond. 

As we work out our troubles, let us never 
for a moment forget our tremendous assets, 

Let's look and talk like winners. 

Let's not forget that only a few months 
ago a Republican administration was re- 
turned by a majority of almost 10 million 
votes—which majority included millions of 
independents and Democrats attracted by 
our platform. 

Let's not forget that, in the meantime, 
business has continued to grow and flourish, 
Wages and employment have continued 
strong, and steady progress has been made 
toward easing of world tensions and toward 
the hope of some start on disarmament. 

Let’s not forget that thousands of young 
People have caught the excitement of our 

` . è 
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forward-looking program, and have cast in 
their lot with us. This is particularly heart- 
ening for the long-range future of the 
party—a great gain that we must maintain 
and enlarge. 

We believe that our principles and our pro- 
gram truly refiect the aspirations of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. There are 
those who rationalize a narrower point of 
view by saying they would rather be right 
than win. If such were the issue, all of us 
would agree. But this is not the issue, The 
Republican Party will be right and it will 
win. It will do so because its central core 
of conviction is what America believes and 
wants today. 

If we unite behind those principles and 

that the American people have so 
emphatically endorsed—my friends, we just 
can't lose. 

The key to victory is unity. 

As for myself, I welcome every person who 
believes in the principles our platform ex- 
presides, 

The great main stream of our cause is 
broad enough to include the oldest and 
finest of our conservative traditions, along 
with the most up-to-date application of those 
traditions to the age of automation and the 
atom. 

Certainly none of us will be guilty of the 
supreme suicidal folly of forfeiting victory 
for vital principles, in order to indulge too 
long our differences as to the tactics to ube. 

Consider the alternative. 

Suppose we go down to defeat because of 
these tactical differences. Will the admin- 
istration that follows be more to the liking of 
any Republican? 

Who wants to go back on the New Deal- 
Pair Deal toboggan of loose spending, cen- 
tralization, punishment of business, and 
fiscal irresponsibility? 

Of this there is no danger if we close ranks 

now. . 
Lincoln said, in one of his most powerful 
statements: “We succeed only by concert, 
It is not ‘Can any of us imagine better’ but 
‘Can we all do better’.” 

Certainly, each of us thinks he can imagine 
better than the platform on which the party 
has agreed. But that is not the question, 
The time is here for doing. 

My fellow Republicans: I believe in the 
Republican Party, with all my heart. I be- 
lieve in its capacity, in positions of political 
leadership, to serve our country today more 
effectively than can any other. I accepted 
nomination for this office, and again re- 
nomination, because I believed. this, and be- 
cause I believed in Republican principles of 
good government. I still belleve those things. 
Every act of this administration, of all my 
principal associates and myself, stands wit- 
ness to this fact. 

Above all, I sincerely believe, as I said at 
last summer's convention, that the Republi- 
can Party can be the party of the future. It 
can and should be an instrument through 
which the American people, by the grace of 
God, carry our country forward to new 
heights of well-being, Justice, and harmony. 


Enslaved Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 16 
years ago, today, that the Communists 
launched their ruthless enslavement of 
the Baltic States and subjected Lithu- 
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ania in particular to a most brutal pro- 
gram of annihilation. 

In this wave of terror and the persecu- 
tion of a proud people some 60,000 Lithu- 
anians were deported to Siberia or sent 
to other slave-labor camps throughout 
Russia. And during this wave of brutal- 
ity the one thing that stood out so 
Strikingly was the fact that Russia had 
guaranteed the freedom of the Baltic 
countries and by this terroristic act re- 
vealed herself as incapable of keeping 
her solemn commitments. 

Our hearts go out to these brave peo- 
ple and especially to those survivors of 
Soviet brutality who have found sanctu- 
ary in this country. We are joined with 
them in mourning the loss of their loved 
ones; and, unless our dedication to free- 
dom for all men is to prove meaningless, 
we must work for the restoration of 
Lithuania as a free and sovereign nation. 


Fort Lauderdale Daily News Awarded 
First Place in NEA Better Newspaper 
Contest for General Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am asking that the following news re- 
port concerning the awards made in 
San Francisco, Calif., be printed in the 
Record. One of Florida’s outstanding 
newspapers, and indeed one of the coun- 
try's outstanding newspapers, the Fort 
Lauderdale Daily News, whose editor is 
Mr. Jack W. Gore, has been accorded 
outstanding recognition by the National 
Editorial Association by being awarded 
first place in the NEA Better Newspaper 
Contest for general excellence. I am 
also glad to be able to claim that another 
newspaper in our district, the Hollywood 
Sun-Tattler, whose editor is Mr. G. W. 
McCall, has also won recognition. 

The news report follows: 


San Francisco, June 8.—One of the cov- 
eted honors of American journalism was 
bestowed on the Fort Lauderdale Daily and 
Sunday News here tonight when the National 
Editorial Association awarded the paper first 
prize for general excellence, 

The award was the highest honor accorded 
in the NEA Better Newspaper Contests which 
drew 1,911 entries from 47 States and Hawaii. 

Editor Jack W. Gore accepted the general 
excellence plaque, presented by Editor and 
Publisher magazine, as the 72d annual NEA 
convention closed with an awards banquet 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 

It was the second time the News won the 
top excellence award, repeating the victory 
scored in 1955. Because top winners are 
ineligible to compete the following year, the 
News was not considered in the 1956 judging. 

Also voted by the 12-man panel of judges 
Was a third-place honor accorded the News’ 
managing editor, Fred Pettijohn, for his col- 
umn, Across the News Desk, 

A third NEA recognition came in the pres- 
entation of an honorable mention certificate 
to the News staff reporter, Frank Hogan, for 
& feature article. 
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The winners were selected by Judges who 
examined the largest field of entries ever 
submitted for the NEA Better Newspaper 
Contests. 

„As a whole, all entries were excellent, 
and the screening task difficult because of 
the high caliber of competition,” Leon 
Barnes and Earl W. Causey, cochairmen of 
the committee of judges, remarked. 

“The Fort Lauderdale Daily News won out 
in judging for top honors through more em- 
phasis on local news and local editorials,” 
the committee reported. 

“Like others in the final judging, the 
paper has an overall excellence. Its front 
page makes good use of photographs and in- 
dicates great care in arrangement and make- 
up and demonstrates cooperation between 
the news and mechanical departments. 

“Use of local signed columns provides ex- 
cellent background material to aid its read- 
era in interpreting the news and editorials, 

“The editorial page represents a good bal- 
ance of local and national columns,” the 
judges observed. 

The panel noted also that writers of 
columns on a variety of topics showed 
“originality of style, presentation, interest- 
ing content, distinctive headings, and gen- 
erally good typography. 

DRAMATIC EFFECT 


“Across the News Desk by Fred Pettijohn, 
achieves a high sense of the dramatic based 
on simple observations or happenings in the 
news and is a tribute to the author's skill 
in telling a story with brevity and with im- 
pact,” the judges commented, 

In addition to the three honors voted the 
News, Broward County reaped another pair 
of NEA citations as the Hollywood Sun- 
Tattler gained third place among weeklies 
in typographical excellence and a third 
place for its classified advertising section. 

SIXTH YEAR 


This was the sixth consecutive year the 
News has won major awards in NEA judg- 
ing. In 1952, the paper won first prize for 
the rededication of basic American prin- 
ciples. The following year, it was awarded 
first prize for general excellence in typog- 
raphy and second place in general excel- 
lence. The second place in general excel- 
lence was repeated in 1954 and followed by 
the first-place general excellence honor in 
1955. Last year, a second place for best 
feature story was awarded in recognition of 
an article written by Staff Reporter Anne 
Fries. 


Dr. Winthrop Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

THe WHrre Houser, 
Washington, June 10, 1957. 
Dr. WINTHROP ADAMS, 
Manager, Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Bedford, Mass. 

Dear Dr. ApaMs: Through the Honorable 
Eorra Nourse Rocers, the President learned 
of your retirement as manager of the Bed- 
ford Veterans’ Administration Hospital and 
the many tributes paid to your splendid 
years of service there. 

In your pioneer work with mentally 11 
patients, you have strengthened the lives of 
thousands and heen an example to hospital 
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managers across the land. Your volunteer 
training programs and community employ- 
ment projects have opened up effective new 
areas in the treatment of mental sickness. 
It is a privilege to send you the best 

wishes of the President. 

Sincerely, 

Preperic Fox, 
Special Assistant in the White House 
Office. 


Fiscal Policy and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include, as of 
possible interest to Members of the 
House generally, a statement presented 
on June 7, 1957, to the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 


Frscat Pottcy IMPLICATIONS OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC OUTLOOK AND BupGer DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


I am George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. ©. 
Our head office is located at Burlingame, 
Calif., with division offices in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and New York City, and the legis- 
lative office here in Washington, D. C. 

We are the largest organization of inde- 
pendent business and professional people in 
the country from the standpoint of directly 
supporting individual members. There are 
about 100,000 voting members on our rolis. 
The number is growing daily. We are unique 
because our members themselves determine 
our position on every issue by their direct 
vote through mandate ballots. It's safe to 
say we have our fingers on their pulse. 

I've talked with our members, read about 
their needs and problems in their letters, 
checked closely on their thinking through 
the result of their thousands of votes—they 
have many problems, but underlying all is 
the single basic problem of to make 
the current individual sales income dollar 
do the job of a future two, which they must 
do if they hope to survive the inflation that’s 
threatening greater devastation to our coun- 
try than 1 billion hurricanes of the type 
that recently scourged the Midwest. 

Our members have asked tax reductions. 
Current rates, perhaps the highest in our 
Nation's history, are grinding them down, 
The Senate and House Small Business Com- 
mittees have told you this. The executive 
branch knows it, judging by recommenda- 
tions by the President's Special Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business and by studies 
of the Small Business Administration. Both 
of your parties recognized it in their platform 
programs last summer. 

Some may say “Well, the dollar is devalued 
al! across the board * for small busi- 
ness as well as for big corporations, labor, 
farmers, and Government. All are receiving 
more dollars of less value.“ But this isn't 
so. Competition has reduced the number 
of dollars today flowing into independents. 
They're not riding the wave. They're not 
staying even. 

And no one can see anything but further 
inflation ahead. A bad situation could 
easily become worse. 
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A leading financial daily newspaper a few 
days ago reported a consensus of opinion 
among 70 economists, bankers, industrialists 
and Government people that the biggest 
worry facing our country is inflation. 

Reports by Bureau of Labor Statistics do 
not ease these fears. They show a three- 
tenths of 1 percent Increase during April 
in the cost of living. This brings the Index 
to a new record high for the eighth straight 
month. 

What's behind this? Well, a leading na- 
tional columnist wrote in her May 14 col- 
umn: “Spiral in steel again: The price of 
steel will be raised sharply in July. It will 
be the 11th annual price increase in steel 
since World War II and it could be the big- 
gest for the entire period. The price rise 
will be felt at once throughout the Nation. 
It will add millions to the Federal Budget 
because the Defense Department is a huge 
buyer of steel, It will help push the cost of 
living higher in many open and hidden 
ways.” 

Dr. Frank Kidner, economics professor at 
University of California said recently; “It 
seems to me that behavior of prices and 
wage rates will continue substantially on 
the upward drift." 

A leading financial daily reported: “Rub- 
ber workers pick Goodyear as the target for 
wage boost drive.” It discloses that union 
and management have agreed to no public 
disclosure of union demands and company 
proposals, no progress reports, until either a 
settlement is reached or negotiations break 
off. The prisoners in the dock—consumers 
and independent businesses—aren't allowed 
even to hear their trial. 

What's behind this inflation that's driving 
up Government costs? For one thing, the 
wage and price policies of unions and large 
management, by which both are digging 
their own graves, and digging graves for the 
rest of us. 

Mr. Chairman, this leads me to a situa- 
tion which I believe it is a responsibility of 
your committee to solve. i 

Some sense of order and the general public 
good must be brought into the field of union 
and management wage and price policies. 
We're not antilabor nor antibig business, 
and we're not interested in promoting Gov- 
ernment controls. We should prefer the 
needed corrections in outlook to come about 
by labor and management themselves. But 
I do personally believe that If this does not 
come about this way, then some superior 
authority must be brought to bear, and my 
contention as to the problem of inflation 
today is substantiated by a statement of 
former President Truman who said: “Some 
appeal has been made to leaders of key in- 
dustries voluntarily to curb a growing ap- 
petite for higher profits. So far the response 
has been feeble and discouraging. If in- 
dustry continues to be unresponsive, it may 
well be in for some Government pressure to 
do what it ought to have the good sense to 
do voluntarily, I know/that labor leaders 
are giving serious thought to their role in 
this situation.” My contention is further 
substantiated by the statement of Senator 
CAPEHART on the floor of the Senate under 
date of May 27, 1957, where he said: “It is 
general inflation which is breaking our back 
and will continue to break our back. My 
best Judgment is that we in Congress ought 
to be paying some attention to the question 
of general inflation.” Housing Chief Albert 
M. Cole has also recognized the serious 
danger prevalent in the trend today when he 
stated under date of May 27, 1957: “If pres- 
ent trends should get out of hand and lead 
us to runaway inflation, we may be living in 
tente because we won't be able to afford 
houses.“ 

During the steel strike last summer I was 
privileged to confer with Dr. Arthur Burns, 
then economic adviser to the President and 
Chairman of the Special Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business. I told him that in my 
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Opinion the public interest was at stake and 
that in view of the situation existing I 
thought the Administration should act by 
investigating the matter impartially and (1) 
if it found the demands of labor just, tell 
the companies to “pay the advance,” but (2) 
if it found profits. wouldn't justify the in- 
Crease, then tell the unions “No soap.” 

The doctor asked if I thought the admin- 
istration should take such a position. I said 
I wasn't concerned who was in the White 
House—Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Roosevelt, or someone else, but that some- 
where along the line someone had te do 
Something, or someday all of us will end up 
in the poor house. 

For this reason I think your committee 
should give serious thought to the possibility 
of setting up a Federal Board of Arbitrators 
Available to consider the equities involved, 
including the public welfare, when labor and 
Management reach an impasse. In case of 
Matters reaching the strike state this Board 
could be empowered to investigate and bind 
both parties to its decision for or against the 
Price-wage increases. In other cases, it 
could be empowered to investigate all the 
facts and announce them clearly to the pub- 
lic, spelling out the anticipated effects in the 
Clearest possible language. 

This would not be any violation of the 
antitrust laws, nor would it be the creation 
ot another Government agency, nor would 
there be any standing committees. But such 
action would be instituted by law if and 
When the actions of major industries op- 
erating In interstate commerce at both the 
Management and labor level again show evi- 
dence of fueling the fires of inflation. ' 

I submit we are in a financial crisis, It 

nothing to do with partisan politics, 
being something that's been building for the 

quarter of a century. But if we don't 
meet it flatly now, we're evading our respon- 
Sibility not only to ourselves but to genera- 
tions to come. 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, I am neither an 
economist nor a lawyer. But I have spent 
better than half a century close to the grass- 
Toots in small business, and I have a fair 
knowledge of the operation of some of our 
bigger industries. I think I'm in a position 
to know the score. 

And it is my hope and trust, for the future 
good of our Nation, that my remarks will be 
considered, and that they will help your 
committee make constructive recommenda- 
tions, I do think that if such action is 
taken by your committee that Government 
Would find it possible to grant the badly 
needed tax relief to independent business. 
If we accompany this by a definite program 
for vigorous antitrust enforcement to clear 
the path to freer, fairer opportunities for all, 
then I do believe we will be well on our way 
to a genuinely healthy economy. 

On behalf of our members, I want to 
thank you for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your committee today. It has been a 
Pleasure to be here, just as it was a pleasure 
to be before the committee when it was 
chairmanned by the late and great Senator 
Robert Taft, in 1947. 


Anniversary of Communist Deportation of 
Lithuanians to Slave Labor Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, during 
& period of 1 week, beginning June 14, 
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1941, thousands of liberty-loving Lith- 
uanians were uprooted from their homes 
by Russian troops and secret police and 
deported to Siberia and other Arctic 
territory to work in Communist. slave- 
labor camps. 

The exact number of people from this 
helpless little nation to be the victims 
of this ruthless and horrible treatment 
is probably undetermined, but the best 
estimate is that more than 34,000 were 
seized and spirited away during a period 
of only 7 days. 

This is one of the blackest pages in the 
long, dark history of Communist terror- 


‘ism. It points out in bold relief the total 


disregard for human liberty and human 
dignity of Communist dictatorship. 

On the anniversary of this sordid 
event, it is well to remind ourselves of 
these unfortunate Lithuanians and the 
thousands of other long-suffering vic- 
tims of Communist ruthlessness behind 
the Iron Curtain, This wholesale herd- 
ing of human beings into slavery oc- 
curred in 1941, But if anyone has been 
lulled into the mistaken belief that the 
Communist leopard. has changed its 
spots, we have only to look at what hap- 
pened in Hungary as recently as last 
year. 

This establishes the indisputable fact 
that communism follows a consistent 
pattern of crushing all resistance to its 
aims by ruthless and merciless force 
wherever it feels strong enough to do so. 

This ought to be—and I hope will be— 
conclusive evidence to our own people 
and the people of the free world that as 
long as the Communist menace lives in 
the world, our only chance for survival 
in freedom is our strength, 


FPC: To Promote Profits or Protect 
Pocketbooks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER 


R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend-my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Recor a column written 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post on June 12, 1957. Iç 
draws attention to a fact which many 
people have apparently forgotten. That 
is the fact that most of the independent 
offices which draw their powers from 
Congress are charged with protecting 
the interests of the individual citizen in 
his dealings with monopoly utilities and 
giant corporations. Complaints of 
abuses by the utilities and giant busi- 
nesses caused Congress to set up boards 
and commissions to regulate the indus- 
tries for the protection of the individual 
citizen. Members of these boards and 
commissions have a tremendous obliga- 
tion to represent, speak out for, and pro- 
tect the individual citizen, Deviations 
from that fundamental principal should 
be cause for alarm on the part of the 
people and Members of Congress who are 
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the source of authority for the boards 
and commissions. 

The column follows: 

UTILITY Men Hosts TO KUYKENDALL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A lot of people have forgotten why com- 
missions were established in Washington. 
They were established to act as impartial 
Judges between business and the public, to 
protect the public against unreasonable rates 
by big business, false advertising, and mo- 
nopoly by business. 

They were not set up to promote the profits 
of business, but to protect the pocketbooks 
of consumers. 

Today many commissioners seem to belleve 
their job is just the reverse. They seem to 
think that commissioners were appointed to 
promote profits of a dozen big companies, 
not protect the pocketbooks of 160 million 
people. 

Take, for instance, the case of Jerome Kuy- 
kendall, Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, who is charged with protecting the 
public from paying too high rates for electric 
power and natural gas. 

This week he's up for a hearing on whether 
he should be confirmed by the Senate for 
another term. Mr. Eisenhower has re- 
appointed him. The natural-gas lobby and 
the big electric power companies are strong 
for him. And most Senators are either too 
blase, too lazy, or too afraid of the big power 
companies to vote against him. 

However, here is the way Chairman Kuy- 
kendall, supposedly neutral Chairman of the 
FPC, has been protecting the profits of big 
corporations, not the pocketbooks of little 
consumers. 

. COCKTAILS, FREE TRIPS 

1. He made a grand tour of the Southwest, 
expenses paid by the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association. This is unprecented. 
Commissioners are supposed to kecp aloof 
from both sides. 

Accompanying Chairman Kuykendall on 
this trip were Seaborn Digby, another Eisen- 
hower-appointed Commissioner, and Nelson 
Lee Smith, a Republican holdover. Com- 
missioner Dale Doty, a Democratic appointee, 
and Claude Draper, a GOP Commissioner of 
the old school, declined to go. 

FPC Commissioner Willard Gatchell had 
ear trouble and couldn't fiy. So the gas 
company hosts took the trouble and expense 
of supplying him with special auto trans- 
portation. s 

2. Chairman Kuykendall attended a cock- 
tail party given in his honor by Mr. and Mrs.’ 
Stanley M. Morley, of the law firm of Wheat, 
May, and Shannon, which represents the 
West Coast Transmission Co., then applying 
for a certificate from the FPC. 

8. He attended two dinners given by Ed 
Falck, astute lobbyist for Niagara Mohawk 
Power, Consolidated Edison, Delaware Power 
and Light, and a dozen others. 

4. He went out to Chicago to attend the 
National Association of Railroad and Utility 
Executives dinner. The Government paid 
his expenses. In the past, FPO Commis- 
sioners kept strictly aloof from these parti- 
san meetings. Using the taxpayers’ money 
to attend was unheard of. 

HELLS CANYON ACTION 


5. Kuykendall waited 2 days after Con- 
gress adjourned in 1955 to announce a de- 
cision to turn much-sought Hells Canyon 
over to the Idaho Power Co. Some Senators, 
including Kerauver of Tennessee, claim 
Kuykendall deliberately deceived Congress 
when he implied shortly before Congress 
adjourned that no action had been taken 
on Helis Canyon. They say it had been 
taken earlier, but held until after Congress 
adjourned. 

6. Senators also claim that Kuykendall 
was wrong when he told the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee that FPC attorneys had 
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not reviewed the Dixon-Yates contract. 
Later his general counsel, Willard Gatchell, 
let slip the fact that it had come before the 
Commission’s attorneys. Real fact was that 
two FPC attorneys, Lambert McAllister and 
Howard Wahrenbrock, had vigorously con- 
demned the contract. 

7. Kuykendall has now admitted holding 
secret meetings with three natural-gas lob- 
byists to draft a gas bill. No representative 
of the public was present. 


Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, wife of Eugene 
Meyer, board chairman of the Wash- 
ington Post, addressed the Arlington 
County Teachers Association. I under- 
stand that Mrs. Meyer lives in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mrs. Meyer delivered quite a tirade 
against the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
its officials and people. She attempts to 
foist upon the people of Virginia her 
own views of sociological problems and 
political philosophy the same as the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
attempted to do. It reminds us of the 
carpetbagger days after the War Be- 
tween the States ended. Now that the 
Supreme Court has delivered its infa- 
mous Black-Monday decision of May 17, 
1954, it is fair to assume that Mrs. 
Meyer thinks our people are now ripe 
for conquest. I am sure the people of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia under- 
stand their problems as well as outsid- 
ers and will be able to meet them and 
work them out in the future as they 
have in the past. 

One can but assume that Mrs. Meyer is 
an ardent disciple of that Swedish Social- 
ist Gunnar Myrdal who has so bitterly 
attacked the American form of govern- 
ment and cast aspersions upon our Con- 
stitution and whose name blackens the 
pages of the reports of the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives. His philosophy was 
cited by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as authority for tearing 
down our way of life and throwing prece- 
dent out of the window in its decision in 
1954 outlawing the equal but separate 
doctrine which has been the law of the 
land for generations. 

On Wednesday, June 12, 1957, there 
was an editorial in the Richmond News 
Leader entitled Mrs. Meyer on Our Lib- 
erties.” Mr. John J. Kilpatrick, editor of 
the Richmond News Leader, is an out- 
standing philosopher, student, and 
statesman who has made a real study of 
the rights of the people and the State 
under our republican form of govern- 
ment. He has rendered valuable service 
beyond the call of duty in explaining to 
the people the precarious situation we 
are faced with and the necessity of 
maintaining our way of life by stopping 
the usurpation of authority by the Fed- 
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eral judiciary. This editorial dissects 
Mrs. Meyer’s address and points out the 
flaws, inconsistencies, and misconcep- 
tions with which it is replete. 
Under leaye to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which is as follows: 
Mus. MEYER on OUR LIBERTIES 


Very nearly the whole of our editorial 
page today is given over to the text of 
an address recently delivered by Mrs, Agnes 
E. Meyer before Arlington County school- 
teachers. It is a remarkable speech, not 
alone for what it reveals of Mrs. Meyer's 
superficial knowledge of government, nor 
yet for what it tells us of the ruthless 
force that drives this woman, the wife of 
the board chairman of the powerful Wash- 
ington Post. Here is the stony face of stat- 
ism, the shrill voice of the demagog in- 
citing hatred of the rich with their swim- 
ming pools and hunting fields, as opposed 
to those persons whose children attend 
school in classrooms that look like cattle 
yards. Her speech will infuriate many read- 
ers. We urge you, read it. 

Mrs. Meyers exhibits her ignorance of 
the very structure of American government 
when she charges Governor Stanley with 
shouting loudly for States rights versus Fed- 
eral interference, while refusing to recognize 
equally valid county rights against State 
interference.” Actually, of course, counties 
and cities are the children of the State in 
which they are located; their local powers 
come to them from the State. And while 
certain county rights and powers are pro- 
tected by the State constitution, this same 
constitution may be amended by the people 
of the State. The States receive none of their 
powers from the Federal Government; on the 
contrary, the Government of the United 
States has no powers not delegated to it by 
the Constitution, which is to say, by the 
States. 

Neither is Mrs. Meyer impressive when she 
asserts that without the Supreme Court's 
opinion in the school cases, “our Republic 
[would have] sacrificed its self-respect and 
the respect of all the nations that Jook to us 
for leadership toward a new global civiliza- 
tion based upon democratic principles.” Is 
it is be imagined that India, for example, 
with its caste system and its untouchables, 
really is pulled toward the western orbit by 
the school decision? Is it to be seriously 
contended that so nebulous an effect upon 
a new global civilization should be placed 
ahead of the stability of constitutional law? 

But the portion of Mrs. Meyer's address 
which deserves most careful reading is her 
prophecy of what will happen if Southern 
localities should decide not to integrate their 
public schools, but to close them. “Just let 
your power-drunk Virginia officials try this 
experiment,” cries Mrs. Meyer, The result 
would be to accelerate a ground-swell of 
indignation against “wealthy people” and 
their private schools. The result would be 
“Federal legislation to the effect that every 
American child must attend public schools 


during the elementary and secondary grades." 


We Americans, she says, “are not going to 
allow this country of ours to be split, either 
on economic or color lines, because the 
selfish and thoughtless rich and a few 
bigoted Southern demagogues think they can 
escape their responsibility toward the free 
education of American children.” 

That despotic expression, mind you, comes 
from a woman who has the blandness to say 
at another point that “all truly democratic 
Americans insist on States’ rights.“ It comes 
from a woman with the gall to speak in her 
concluding paragraph of “the weak protec- 
tion given to our liberties * * * against 
the inroads of Government.” 

Could the people of the South escape what 
they sincerely regard as the evil of race-mix- 
ing by exercising their freedom and their 
liberty to establish their own private schools? 
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Not in Mrs, Meyer's book. And the ominous 
thing is that a Supreme Court which no 
longer follows either the flag or the election 
returns, has a way of following the Washing- 
ton Post, 


What’s Made America Great 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. My. Speaker, sev- 
eral years ago I had the privilege of wel- 
coming a very intelligent and charming 
young girl to Washington who had won 
acclaim as the champion speller of north 
Florida. I refer to Miss Beverly Ann 
Wood, a high-school student from Fer- 
nandina Beach, Fla. We were all very 
much impressed with this outstanding 
young lady and I predicted at the time 
that further things would be heard from 
her. I now proudly report that she was 
recently a winner of the annual ora- 
torical contest sponsored by the Fernan- 
dina Beach Kiwanis Club. I now have 
a copy of the fine speech which Miss 
Wood used in winning the contest and 
it is my pleasure to submit it for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that it may 
reach a wider audience which it deserves. 

The speech follows: 

WHAT'S Mave AMERICA GREAT 
(By Beverly Ann Wood) 

“A nation’s greatness resides not in her 
material resources, but in her will, faith, in- 
telligence, and moral forces.“ These are the 
words of J. M. Hoppin, 

Our forefathers had the will to settle this 
new country. Across the wide expanses of 
the largely uncharted Atlantic back in the 
17th century, there came to the rugged 


shores of America a people bound together by -> 


ties considered too weak for independence. 
These people had no common nationality, no 
common religion, no common purpose, and, 
in fact, no preparation for the life that was to 
await them. Butin the heart of each of them 
there was the desire to llye—whether on the 
barren shores or in a savage-infested wilder- 
ness, to live their days in pursuit of what 
each man considered most important to him 
as an individual. + 

Moreover, as the decades passed into cen- 
turies, America came to represent in the eyes 


~ of the world at large, and in the eyes of her 


own people, something distinctive in the 
long human struggle. She came to symbolize 
certain ideas, certain values, and a certain 
way of life. Ever since our ancestors em- 
barked upon the great experiment in popular 
rule, our country has been a source of both 
hope and fear among the nations af the 
earth, 

We people gathered here tonight possess 
n glorious heritage. Although many na- 
tions have contributed much to human ad- 
vancement, and many nationalities may 
rightly sing of their achievements, the story 
of the rise of the United States of America, 
within a few generations, to a position of un- 
surpassed power in the world in one of the 
truly epics of history. This growth in power 
was brought about by the will to succeed. 

Faith has contributed to America's great- 
ness. Our Nation has always been distin- 
guished for its youthful ideas and its faith. 
It was faith that brought the pilgrim fathers 
to the beautiful but stern coast of New Eng- 
land—faith in their religion, faith in their 
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Own ability to establish a free society in á 
Wilderness thousands of miles from civiliza- 
tlon. It was faith—not fear—that drove our 
People westward into the wild northwest 
Country, then across the plains, the Rockies, 
and the Sierras to the Pacific coast. 

It was the same faith that caused men to 
bulla railroads, factories, business estab- 
Ushments, and cities within the framework 
Of an untried form of government. 

Nothing was accomplished through fear 
Or frustration or bitterness. All accomplish- 
ments came from sympathetic understand- 
ing, love, faith, vision, and good will. All 
Worthwhile accomplishments will always 
Come from the same guiding spirit—the 
Faith of our Fathers. Consider three great 
Americans as typical of this spirit: 

George Washington's sublime hopefulness 
Under defeat, his strong will, marvelous in- 
sight in character, and abiding faith in God, 
Made him the leader of the Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln’s desire for unity and 
Justice for all can be cited as ideals and 
Principles from which we of the 20th cen- 
tury have profited. He was a man whose de- 
Cisions were generally accepted and respect- 
ed. He was wise, gentle, and firm, 

Another great leader, Robert E. Lee, ad- 
Mired alike by friends and foes for his in- 
tegrity, his devotion to duty, his gentleness, 
and his high sense of honor, contributed 
Much to America's greatness. 

The great events of history have resulted 
in permanent progress under the guidance 
Of such great leaders as these. They have 
furnished the decisions, the courage, and 
the sacrifice which have given us freedom, 
growth, and security. 

As citizens of this great America, we must 
Understand and recognize the great chal- 
lenge and the responsibility for intelligent 
leadership which confronts each one of us. 

What makes our Nation great? Not our 
material resources, great though they be, but 
Our ideals. If ever we should lose our sense 
Of the worth of the human individual, our 
love for justice and freedom, our reverence 
Tor God and His laws the national structure 
we have built on such strong foundations 
Would surely crumble. 

America remains today a marvelous rich 
and beautiful land, a land capable of sus- 
taining a great civilization for ages to come, 
but a land that must look backward to its 
Tich heritage, as well as forward to even 
greater accomplishments on newer and far 
different frontiers. 


Hon. Spruille Braden on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 3 it was the privilege of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
have had as its principal witness the 
Honorable Spruille Braden, former Am- 
bassador and Assistant Secretary of 
State. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inse excerpts from Mr. 
Braden's statem in the belief that his 
testimony deserves the consideration of 
the Congress as we consider again the so- 
called foreign aid bill. 

It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Braden spent much of his boyhood and 
School life in Canada, Mexico, and Chile. 
After graduating in mining engineering 
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at Yale, he was associated with his father 
in the exploration and development of 
large copper and mineral properties in 
South America. While in that hemi- 
sphere he organized a Chilean company 
which undertook the electrification of the 
Chilean state railroads. It was a $20 
milliion project and subsequently it was 
paid off in full without loss to any bond- 
holders. 

Mr. Braden has also been very active 
in successful business organizations in 
this country and abroad, His work was 
primarily in South America where he 
engaged in the development of South 
American oil properties and generally 
in the export and import trade. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt appointed 
him as a delegate to the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 
In 1935 with rank of Ambassador he was 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion in the Chaco Peace Conference and, 
after more than 3 years of hard work, 
settled the boundary work between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

He has the proud distinction of hay- 
ing negotiated and filed a peace treaty 
which has lasted for almost 19 years. 
Later he served as Ambassador to 
Colombia for more than 3 years and 
also as Ambassador to Cuba and to 
Argentina. From 1945 to June of 1947 
he was Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of American Republic Affairs. 


Recently he has been engaged as a 
consultant on foreign operations by a 
number of import concerns whose as- 
sets approximate $3 billion. He is also 
President of the Pan American Society 
of the United States and a trustee and 
member of the executive and committees 
of the Dry Dock Savings Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I will in- 
sert a part of Mr. Braden’s remarkable 
statement: 


The State Department and collateral or 
associated bodies have been inflated bureau- 
cratically, especially since World War II, 
with consequent waste and extravagance, 
In the field, not infrequently, this has irri- 
tated the people where our diplomatic mis? 
sions are located and injured our rela- 
tions generally. 

Foreign or mutual aid, by reason of its 
mushroom growth during the last 16, and 
especially the last 10 years, has become so 
vast and complex a subject as to require 
hundreds if not thousands of pages to cover 
it at all adequately. Therefore, to be brief 
and in order that you gentlemen may more 
readily question me on those aspects of the 
matter which most interest you, I shall limit 
my statement today to a few of the general 
propositions in which I believe, and which 
I respectfully submit as a chopping block for 
discussion and for your questions, 

For a more detailed exposition of some of 
my views, I should like to present for the 
record, and as an integral part of my testi- 
mony, copy of an address which I delivered 
in Boston in April 1956 before the New 
England Export Club, 

Throughout my life, in business and diplo- 
macy, socially and otherwise, I have been 
connected intimately with the less developed 
areas of this hemisphere. As Ambassador 
and Assistant Secretary of State, I had to 
do directly with foreign aid from its very 
beginnings. Thereafter I have watched its 
development closely, My whole life and 
experience, I believe, qualify me to testify 
on this subject. 
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My statement! for this committee follows: 

1. I prefer largely to direct my observa- 
tions to this hemisphere, as the part of the 
world with which I am most familiar, 

2. Similarly, I prefer to limit myself, inso- 
far as possible, to the economic rather than 
the military aspects of foreign aid. 

3. I do, however, object to the granting of 
any ald—economic or military—to Commu- 
nist regimes such as in Yugoslayia or Poland, 
(So-called national communism is just as 
dangerous, evil and anti-American as the 
international variety.) 

4.I am only slightly less worried by 
grants or loans of any kind being made to 
socialist, or so-called neutralist govern- 
ments. 

5. I believe George Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, made the finest statement 
ever put forth as to what should be United 
States foreign policy. Therefore, as a lay- 
man, I should like to see a really convinc- 
ing and detailed analysis of why modern 
transportation, communications, and science 
so profoundly alter Washington's warnings 
against entangling alliances. I should like 
to know If Eugene W. Castle, in his book, 
the Great Giveaway, is not right when he 
says: “Many nations could support their 
own military establishments if they had to 
do so and if the United States did not lavish 
military aid upon them.” I should like to 
know how far our foreign military ald is be- 
ing extended beyond reasonable lengths as 
& means to bring about more and quicker 
promotions and a more rapid turnover of 
materiel by our own forces. I should like to 
know if we have not wastefully over-armed 
many smaller countries, who are incapable of 
any real self-defense and whose peoples can- 
not handle modern equipment. I should 
like to know whether purely military aid has 
been used as a fiscal mraneuver to release 
the recipient country’s other funds to eco- 
nomic undertakings. I should like to know - 
if historians are accurate when they say 
that the end of Rome started when she 
began subsidizing the outlying tribes and 
nations of Europe, and depending upon non- 
Roman mercenaries for her defense, 

B. Even as a civilian I know that we can 
no more buy reliable allies than we can buy 
friends. Peoples, can only be led to war be- 
cause of a dedicated idealism or evident self- 
interest. I also know that if we keep the 
United States so strong as possible spiri- 
tually, militarily, economically, and every 
other way, other nations will wish to emulate 
and support us. 

Surely the British and other allies will or 
will not defend themselves irrespective of any 
aid they may receive from the United States 
of America. The real deterrent to Soviet ag- 
gression does not lie in military handouts, but 
in the hope of friends and the fear of foes 
that we will assist the former if they are 
attacked. 

Finally, I know that our military ald to 
some dictators has not endeared us to their 
peoples, ? z 

7. As evidenced by my recommendations to 
this committee and to the Appropriations 
Committee of the House when I was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, I am not opposed to all 
foreign aid. I favor its employment on an 
annually decreasing scale, except for certain 
rare and very special situations. It should be 
used only as an incentive to the recipient 
nations to help themselves. Government to 
government grants and loans should be re- 
stricted to those areas where government is 
provenly competent, such as sanitation and 
health, education, government administra- 
tion, and occasionally, public works or agri- 
culture. I would give precedence to this 
hemisphere, 


I have not considered the constitution- 
ality of our foreign aid legislation, 
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8. The people of the United States are the 
most emotional, sentimental, and generous of 
any, bar none, The tragic living conditions 
of the majority of mankind—which appear 
far more distressing to us with our relatively 
higher standards of living than they do to 
those who endure them—often impel us to 
adopt measures which will not improve the 
lot of the recipients of our aid, but which if 
continued too long, will impoverish us. Per- 
haps, it is this thought, coupled with the 
fact that so much remains to be done for our 
own people here at home, which now begins 
to stir our taxpayers. 

9. How does our foreign aid affect the re- 
olpient nations? The Hon. Pedro Beltran, 
distinguished Peruvian statesman and former 
Ambassador in Washington, not long ago an- 
swered this question: 

“If a nation relies on handouts to live, its 
future is doomed. As time goes on, it finds it 
harder and harder to get on its feet and forge 
its own future. * * * It ends by making no 
effort to develop its own resources or be self- 
supporting. As long as such a state of affairs 
prevails, such a country will never come of 
age, but will continue to be dependent on 
others, without prospects for the future. 

“It should be realized that private capital 
can achieve what no public treasury can do, 
When confidence has been established, the 
amount of private capital that may flow into 
a country is practically unlimited. Private 


investors will compete with one another and 


seek out the opportunities * * *, but gov- 
ernment money cannot do this, since risk 
venture is beyond its province. Private capi- 
tal will fow * * * if the investor feels that 
he can operate in a free economy.” 

10. Our accomplishments in respect to 
foreign aid in this hemisphere often leave 
us little about which to be proud. It is 
pertinent to observe that: 

(a) It was not the United States, as has 
been alleged, which primarily helped the 
Guatemalans to rid themselves of Communist 
control. 

(b) So soon as the Communists had been 
driven out, our own Government proceeded 
officially and senselessly to confirm Com- 
munist calumnies against the United States. 

(c) Since then we have been and are still 
wasting millions of dollars in grants to 
Guatemala. With a little Judgment by the 
United States Government, these grants 
could be entirely eliminated and replaced 
many times over by private investments, 
which would be far more beneficial to every- 
one concerned, 

(d) United States financing of Marxists in 
Bolivia is inexcusable. 

(e) By giving substantial foreign aid to 
Peron, we supported an enemy, a collaborator 
first with the Nazis and then the Commu- 
nists and alined ourselves against the de- 
cent and democratic elements of Argentina, 
Our role vis-a-vis Rojas Pinilla in Columbia, 
and some other dictators, has been no better. 

11. No grants or loans—and here I include 
the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank and the International Fund—should be 
made to any country whose government by 
confiscation, expropriation or other unfair 
tactics and discrimination has directly or in- 
directly injured the investments of our citi- 
zens or even those of other foreign Interests, 

Nor should our taxpayers’ dollars be paid 
to nations: (1) who do not need them, and 
many of whom are themselves wealthy; or 
(2) who turn around and give grants to 
other countries. 

For these and other reasons, I am against 
the recently proposed international develop- 
ment loan fund, i. e., a United States Gov- 
ernment so-called revolving credit beginning 
at $500 million and rising to $750 million 
per year, This fund apparently would not 
supplant direct grants of economic aid or 
the technical assistance program. 

Under this scheme, the United States 
would be committed for the indefinite fu- 
ture, to the operation of a new bureaucracy 
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dedicated to the principle that our citizens’ 
money should be loaned abroad on easy 
terms, come what may, in “greater financial 
risks than those acceptable to existing insti- 
tutions.” e 

It would be folly to entrust such huge 
funds and power to bureaucrats, who are 
much freer than private banks and corpora- 
tions from governmental controls and super- 
vision, not to mention the vigilance of their 
stockholders. Too often, government offi- 
cials, in handling the taxpayers’ money, do 
not realize that they should act scrupulously 
as trustees. 

It would be wrong in principle to use pub- 
lic moneys in risk loans or ventures, such 
as apparently are contemplated for this new 
International Development Loan Fund. In 
fact, the first criterion specified for it is 
that financing cannot be obtained from 
other sources. Because repayment terms 
would be less rigid and could be made in lo- 
cal currencies as well as dollars, and inter- 
est could be waived or suspended, these 
loans would tend to drive out not only sound 
private investors, but also financing by the 
Export-Import Bank. Thus, in the end 
there might be no increase or eyen a diminu- 
tion in the new capital avallable for a par- 
ticular country. Those suggesting the cre- 
ation of this Development Loan Fund for- 
get that it is not lack of capital, but the 
unfavorable investment climate in a given 
country, which is the real deterrent to in- 
creased private investment. 

12. A serious study should be made of 
the inflation caused both in the United 
States of America and the recipient coun- 
tries by our foreign aid programs. 

13. I should like to present for the rec- 
ord, and as an integral part of my testimony, 
copy of an editorial which I wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post, issue of August 11, 
1956. From this, the committee will observe 
that I am opposed to SUNFED (Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment). 

14. I should like to present for the record, 
and as an integral part of my testimony, my 
radio address on the Manion Forum, Janu- 
ary 27, 1957. While it easily can be read 
within 10 to 15 minutes, I respectfully call 
the following excerpts to the committee's at- 
tention: 

“The Soviets and communism never will 
be defeated by United States giveaway pro- 
grams. On the contrary, our giveaway pro- 
grams are founded on the Communist doc- 
trine that the productive workers shall sup- 
port the incompetent and the loafers. Both 
Lenin and Stalin violently opposed all de- 
velopment by private enterprise and invest- 
ment. They said that the backward nation- 
alities could be communized only through 
prolonged aid from the advanced countries, 
aid such as Washington is now disbursing. 
Due to ignorance of Communist policy and 
the basic Soviet plan, our government has 
been and still is subsidizing the U. S. S. R.'s 
long-range campaign against the United 
States. 


“Who are the advocates of foreign aid? 
They are (1) misguided idealists or senti- 
mentalists, who seem to believe friendship 
can be bought through government-to-gov- 
ernment grants and loans; 

(2) Some business and labor leaders, whose 
industries, thanks to this program, may sell 
their wares to or through the International 
Cooperation Administration in Washington; 
and (3) above all, the thousands of bureau- 
crats whose soft jobs and lush expense ac- 
counts depend on the continuance of foreign 


“The groups in favor of giveaway foreign 
sid cleverly confuse, misinform and mislead 
high Government officials, Members of Con- 
gress and many civic leaders, who haven't 
enough time really to.track down how for- 
eign aid is misspent. It is impossible to 
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track down how billions are spent by going 
around the world in 80 days. We can't even 
keep track-of how many millions, much less 
billions, are spent at home. 

“The plain truth is that the United States 
Is going broke, committing suicide, by use- 
lessly giving away billions of dollars to the 
rest of the world. 

“The direct debt of the United States is 
about $280 billion. 

“This vast sum is almost twice the com- 
bined debts of all other principal nations. 
Of this huge amount, between 100 and 120 
billion dollars have been given away or 
loaned to foreign governments. 

“About 3 billion of our gifts haye been 
used by foreign governments to reduce their 
national debts. This 3 billion has been 
added to our own national debt. It has done 
us no good of any kind, 

s > . . — » 

“By June 30, 1957, the total of United 
States grants and credits of dubious value 
given in foreign aid since 1946 will be $60 
billion. 

"I grasp what $60 billion realy means when 
I add the assessed valuation of all real and 
other property in the 17 biggest cities of this 
country. to arrive at a grand total of just 
over $60 billion: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St, Louis, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Houston, Pittsburgh, Milwau- 
kee, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Dallas. 

“We would be appalled by the mere sug- 
gestion that these 17 biggest cities, if it were 
possible, be shipped overseas as gifts to for- 
eign nations. Yet, in effect, that is what we 
have done. 

“But as it is, the dollar loss and the con- 
sequent drain on us taxpayers isn't as seri- 
ous as the harm done to the morals and 
morale of other countries and of ourselves, 

“Certainly over $60 billion should bring us 
spectacular results in the way of great re- 
spect and friendship, and security from 
Soviet aggression, Instead, it is evident that 
never did sọ many people give away so much 
for so little. 

“Some of the recipients of our aid have 
turned ‘neutralist’ or begun playing with 
the Communists. Other recipients are criti- 
cal of the United States. For example, the 
French Prime Minister said: The Americans 
managed to create something very near to 
N by the way they gave their 
aid’ } 

If after 10 years and the expenditure of 
an amount equivalent to the value of our 
17 biggest cities, we have gained neither 
security nor friends, how can we possibly 
justify that $60 billion? When this year on 
February 4, I put this question to Mr. John 
B. Hollister, the head of ICA, he replied, "I 
don't know. I don't know the answer.” 

To conclude, I respectfully urge that the 
foreign aid program rapidly be reduced to 
the most modest dimensions, at most a few 
million dollars per year to be spent in the 
manner I have set forth, and in due course 
replaced entirely by private investment and 
enterprise. 


Resolution in Support of the Hoover 
Report 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON, WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
Mr. HESS. Mr Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I 
include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE 
Hoover REPORT 
Whereas the Western Hills Optimist Club, 
ol Cincinnati, Ohio, believes it to be the civic 
duty of all citizens and organizations like 
this to take an active interest in the conduct 
of government and to make known their 
views on matters of government to responsi- 
ble officials so their representative govern- 
ment may more truly represent them; and 
Whereas having heard the reports of the 
bipartisan second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the executive branch (the Hoover 
Commission reports) discussed, we do feel 
that these reports offer a blueprint for re- 
ducing the cost of our Federal Government 
without impairing its necessary functions 
and services and strengthening the basic 
Structure of our way of life and preserving 
its benefits for future generations; and 
Whereas with bipartisan support, action 
has already been taken on some of the rec- 
ommendations of the commission by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, but many of 
the important recommendations still await 
Action: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Western Hills Optimist 
Club commends the administration and the 
Congress for the action already taken on the 
Hoover report; and be it 
Resolved, That we urge them to continue 
and accelerate, on a bipartisan basis, atten- 
tion to the recommendations still awaiting 
action; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
United States Senators Bricker and LAUSCHE, 
Congressman Hess, the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report (777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.), and members of the press 
serving this area; and be it further 
Resolved, That Congressman Hess be re- 
Quested to call the attention of his colleagues 
in Congress to this resolution by inserting it 
in the ConcresstonaL Recorp, and that edi- 
tors of the press in this area be asked to call 
It to the attention of our fellow citizens 
through the pages of their newSpa: 
Passed this 10th day of June 1957, at Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, 
ROBERT R. KELTNER, A 
Jack W. BOWEN, 
Secretary. 


A Lasting Pioneer Spirit Brings Arcade to 
Its 150th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
village of Arcade in my district in west- 
ern New York expects to celebrate its 
150th birthday early next month. Into 
its weeklong celebration, from July 7 
to 13, will be packed a tremendous 
amount of history and hope. Arcade 
today is America in miniature, treasur- 
ing its past, cultivating its present, and 
confident of its future. With other 
western New Yorkers, I am proud to 
Salute it and to wish it many sesquicen- 
tennials to come. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an article about 
Arcade from the Buffalo Evening News 
of June 8, 1957, entitled “A Lasting 
Pioneer Spirit Brings Arcade to Its 150th 
Birthday“: 
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(By Harold Alsworth) 

Back in 1807 a restless New Englander 
named Silas Meech set the stage for Arcade’s 
sesquicentennial celebration this summer. 
Historians say the sturdy young pioneer 
from the East was the first white man to 
acquire a home site in the forested Cat- 
taraugus Creek valley near what is now 
Arcade Center. 

Late in 1807 came Capt. Abraham Jack- 
son, former member of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture. He purchased 2,000 acres of wilder- 
ness from the Holland Land Co. at a price 
which today would hardly pay for a few 
vacant lots in Arcade village. Land sold for 
$2 to 83 an acre. A token downpayment 
was acceptable. 

Captain Jackson, one of a number of 
Revolutionary War veterans settling Arcade, 
built a log tavern at Arcade Center and be- 
gan selling plots of forest land to the steady 
stream of migrants arriving in oxcarts and 
on horseback. Jackson's Settlement“ soon 
became a flourishing log-cabin community. 

Farther down the Cattaraugus at a point 
near its confluence with Clear Creek, Dea- 
con Walter Hinckley, in 1810, bullt a log 
cabin and got Arcade village off to a long 
and flourishing career. Deacon Hinckley 
started the first school in 1811. He helped 
organize the Congregational Church in 
1813. Hinckley's Station became a rival of 
Jackson's Settlement in importance. 

Arcade didn't get its permanent name un- 
til long after the founding, however. On 
the Holland Land Co. maps it was the town 
of China. Residents disliked the Oriental 
designation. 

Around 1828, the present name with its 
connotation of pastoral simplicity was 
adopted unofficially. In 1866 the Post Office 
Department finally changed China to Arcade 
in the postal guide. 

The sesquicentennial celebration July 7 to 
13 will pay tribute to the faith and courage 
of the pioneers who laid the foundations for 
one of western New York’s most attractive 
communities. 

Modern Arcadians will honor the settlers 
who traded their axes for muskets, and 
fought the British at Black Rock in the War 
of 1812. Arcade’s casualty list was relatively 
high. Capt. Amasa Kilbourn was killed in 
battle and his body was buried in an un- 
marked grave. 

Silas Meech, who married 17-year-old 
Sylvia Parker after building his log cabin 
in 1808, was wounded at Black Rock. Jacob 
Jackson, a son of Captain Abraham, was 
wounded and captured by the British. His 
family mourned him for dead. His return 
2 years later touched off a jubilant celebra- 
tion. 

Arcade developed rapidly after the war. 
Large areas of cleared land under cultivation 
provided raw materials for grain and grist 
mills built along the banks of the creeks. 
Mill dams and mill races provided water- 
power. 

Silas Parker, father of Sylvia Parker Meech, 
was elected the first supervisor at the first 
town meeting April 5, 1818, in Jackson's 
tavern. 

The town board voted a $10 bounty for 
wolf scalps and 12% cents for crow’s heads if 
not shot.on Sunday. 

Path masters, fence viewers, and pound 
keepers were appointed. Earmarks for 
wandering livestock were registered with the 
town clerk. 

Canal talk was in the air around 1825 but 
Arcade never saw a tow path. The proposed 
Olean-to-Batavia Canal which would have 
crossed the township died while still in the 
realm of speculation, 

Agriculture early took a dominant place 
in the economy. After forests were cleared, 
sleek herds of cattle roamed the valley and 
hillside pastures.— In the post-Civil War 
years, cheese making was a million-dollar 
industry. 
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Historian Harry R. Douglas, who has writ- 
ten an exhaustive account of Areade's 150 
years, reports this situation economically in 
1855: 

Seven sawmills, a chair factory, sash and 
blind works, woolen mill, several grist mills 
and blacksmith shops, four asheries (where 
wood ashes were produced for potash used In 
fertilizers and soap making), a coach and 
wagon works and a leather shop. 

A paper mill was opened in 1859 and an 
iron foundry in 1865. Later, a marble fac- 
tory flourished, Toward the end of the cen- 
tury there were mowing machine, coffin, and 
bedspring factories. A cigar factory turned 
out two well-known stogies, the Big Chief 
and the Pride of Arcade. 

Stage lines to Buffalo, Olean, and Batavia 
gave way to the railroads. The first passen- 
ger train on the Pennsylvania pulled into the 
Arcade station October 25, 1871, to the cheers 
of the populace. 

The Arcade & Attica brought its first train 
to Arcade in May 1881. The short-lived 
Buffalo & Susquehanna gave Arcade a third 
rail connection in 1906. The B. & S., last to 
come, was the first to go, giving up the ghost 
in November 1916. 

The A. & A., surviving hard times and 
bankruptcy, finally was purchased by farm- 
ers and businessmen. It continues to pro- 
vide vital freight service. Its northern 
terminus recently was fixed at North Java, 
following ICC permission to abandon the re- 
maining 13 miles between North Java and 
Attica. 

The Pennsylvania’s once prosperous pas- 
senger service has been supplanted by autos 
and buses. 

Fires and floods almost delivered knock- 
out blows to the village at the turn of the 
century. Thirty-five business places were 
2 out in the conflagration of December 

. 1898. 

Three and a half years later, on the night 
of July 6, a Texas-type cloudburst turned 
Clear and Cattaraugus Creeks into raging 
torrents. e 

Rescuers reached several families before 
their houses were swept away but Miss Min- 
nie Loper drowned when her house collapsed 
in the rushing waters. 

A new business section gradually rose out 
of the ruins. Plood-damaged houses and 
bridges were replaced. 

Phe spirit of resurgence in the face of 
trouble has long been one of Arcade's marks 
of distinction. The early years of the près- 
ent century saw new industries spring up as 
others faded and died. 

Prosperous cheese factorles gave way to 
the new powdered-milk plant, now owned by 
the Borden Co. The world’s largest milk 
evaporator is in this plant. 

The O'Dell & Eddy Co. started its long 
career in manufacture of wooden shoe lasts 
and tenpins. 

The old knitting mill went out but the 
K. R. Wilson Foundry came into. being as a 
manufacturer of auto tools. Lee Drennan's 
Sylvania plant was acquired by Motorola, 
Inc., which has just completed a $1 million 
expansion. The Aronson Machine Co, and 
the Pant-Ease Infant Wear Co. are two other 
lively industries. Arcadians boast that the 
number on payrolls of village industries now 
exceeds the total population because many 
workers commute from nearby towns. 

Politically, Arcade has been Republican 
with a vigorous Democratic minority. Prior 
to the Civil War, abolitionist sentiment ran 
strong. The old Liberty Party held State 
rallies there in 1840 and 1844. An emanci- 
pation dinner was served to 2,000 in 1844. 

Some Republicans say Arcade has as much 
claim to being the birthplace of the Repub- 
lican Party as has Angelica in Allegany 
County. 

Col. Charles O. Shepard was a fiery aboli- 
tionist and the underground railway for the 
transfer of escaped slaves to Canada, main- 
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tained a secret station in the village. Colonel 
Shepard's son, also Col. Charles O., became 
the first United States consul to Toyko in 
1860. 

More than 250 Arcade men joined the Army 
in response to President Lincoln's calls for 
troops during the Civil War. World War I 
and World War II saw hundreds more young 
men in service. 

One of the sources of history Is Arcade's 
oldest living native-born son, Grant Hodge. 
At 92, Mr. Hodge is still busy at an office 
job and eager to supply local color of the 
past from his keen memory. 

The village has had many sons and daugh- 
ters who became famous in public life, busi- 
ness, and the professions. Two who rose to 
high places while retaining their local resi- 
dences were the late Federal Judge John 
Knight, and the late George Hogue, who was 
State commissioner of agriculture. 

The sesquicentennial will open July 7 with 
historical services in the churches. In the 
evening the sesquicentennial queen will be 
crowned and a pageant of 250 will present 
the first showing of the pageant “Progress 
With a Past.” Six action-packed days will 
follow. 

Carl W. Gertis is general chairman and 
Nobert Waters is directing the program 
committee, 


All That, and Freedom Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Jones Os- 
born, of Yuma, Ariz., is editor and pub- 
lisher of one of the sheer ge daily 
newspapers in my State. His daily Edi- 
tor’s Notebook column is full of down- 
to-earth, commonsense observations. I 
am presenting today one of Mr. Osborn's 
columns which, I think, demonstrates 
special insight into the problems of mod- 
ern government: à 

THE Eprror's NOTEBOOK 
(By Jones Osborn) 

It is fashionable, these days, to talk about 
the period from January 1 through April 26. 

Nearly 4 months, 

That is the period during which all the 
money from all wages, salaries, rents, inter- 
est and dividends recelved by the American 
people was gobbled up by Government. 

Newspaper columnists are supposed to de- 
plore it, to view it with alarm, to denounce 
it, to wring their ink-stained hands about It. 

And many of them do. 

They point out that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone would spend money at the rate 
of $136,619 per minute, during fiscal 1958. 

Well, I can't work up much of a frenzy 
over such figures, stated by themselves and 
without interpretation. 

April 26 is long past. 

From now until the end of “1957, all the 
wages, salaries, rents, interests, and divi- 
dends we receive belong to us. We're free to 
spend them as we please. We've paid our 
obligation to Federal, State, county, city, and 
other local governments. 

I don't mean to say that I like high 
taxes. I don’t. For that matter, I don't 
even know anyone who likes high taxes. 

Nor do I mean to say that there is no 
waste, no unnecessary. spending, proposed 
in the new budget. I think our Congress- 
men are going to cut a billion or so out of 
it, without seriously impairing national de- 
tense and welfare, 
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I do think that, when talking about taxes, 
we must in fairness keep in mind what we 
we are buying with those taxes. 

We are buying a first-rate local and State 
school system. Public education has never 
been more available or better financed. 

We are buying local police and fire pro- 
tection; we are providing a minimum income 
for our older citizens; we are building roads 
to travel on and parks to relax in; we are 
caring for veterans injured in service, and 
their widows and orphans; we are caring 
for the poor; we are helping the unemployed; 
we are trying to administer equal justice to 
all our citizens. - 

And, most importantly, we are spending 
valuable dollars not alone to maintain a 
costly but necessary fighting machine for 
our national defense, but we are simultane- 
ously working on scores of spots around the 
globe to head off the insidious growth of a 
philosophy that, if permitted to grow much 
further, might very well mean the end of 
life as we are enjoying it. 

For all that, and freedom, too, I honestly 
feed our tax dollars (within a billion or 
two) are being well spent indeed, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce notwithstand- 
ing. 


Iowa Chapter of Blue Star Mothers of 
America Protests Decision To Deliver 
Soldier for Trial in Japanese Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, letters and 
resolutions continue to reach my office, 
protesting the decision to turn over 
Army Sp3c. William S. Girard for trial in 
a Japanese court for an alleged act which 
occurred while he was on duty. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Chapter No. 2, Blue 
Star Mothers of America, adopted the 
following resolution at a meeting on 
June 7: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., CHAPTER No. 2, WATERLOO, 
Iowa 
Whereas we believe that this American 

serviceman was performing the duties as- 

signed to him, which was, to guard a given 
area against any and all interlopers; and 

Whereas we believe our Government has 
made a grave error in judgment in entering 
into this agreement with the Japanese Goy- 
ernment; and 

Whereas we also believe this decision to be 
discriminatory and that it denies to William 
S. Girard the right of every American to be 
given a fair trial under American laws, in 
American courts and by Americans, a right 
and privilege that thousands of American 
servicemen and women have fought and died 
to protect and preserve; and 

Whereas we firmly believe that, should our 
Government find that diplomatic appease- 
ments or agreements are necessary, that they 
should not be made or entered into at the 
expense of sacrificing any individual Ameri- 
can’s rights, privileges or welfare; and 

Whereas we also firmly believe that the 
United States Government's first obligation 
of responsibility must be to protect the serv- 
icemen and women that we send to a for- 
eign country to serve our Nation, and not to 
the citizenry of the country to which they 
are sent: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of Waterloo, 
Iowa, Chapter No. 2, Blue Star Mothers of 
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America, Inc., mothers of sons and daughters 
who served in World War II and the Korean 
conflict, go on record as strongly opposing 
and objecting to the decision of our United, 
States Government to allow American GI 
William S. Girard to be tried in the Japa- 
nese civilian courts rather than by an Army 
court-martial, and be it also 

Resolved, That all members of Waterloo, 
Towa, Chapter No. 2, Blue Star Mothers of 
America, Inc., be urged to write to their 
Congressmen and Senators asking them to 
exert every effort and use their infiuence, as 
our elected representatives, to have this 
agreement nullified, in favor of a more ac- 
ceptable and just means of disposing of the 
case of William S. Girard, American service- 
man versus the citizenry of Japan. 

Mrs. H. O, HAUSER, 
President. 
Mus. CLIFFORD LAURITSON, 

Parliamentarian and Resolutions Chairman. 


Beware of Psychiatrists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, one way 
to destroy any people is to destroy their 
health. The đestruction of the mind is 
less obvious and not an open act of mur- 
der, but the millions who have had their 
minds destroyed by this sly Fascist and 
communistic scheme of controlling the 
people are as dead as they ever will be. 

Listen to what Dictator Georgi Malen- 
kov said when he succeeded Stalin: 

- There will be no more lobotomies while I 
am dictator of Russia. 


Now let us see what a lobotomy is. 
First, the patient is strapped to an oper- 
ating table. The straps must be tight 
and very strong. Then electrodes are 
clamped to the temples of the person 
about to be lobotomized. Next, three 
jolts of electricity are shot through the 
patient's brains—enough to start violent 
convulsions, which give way to an anaes- 
thetic coma. Now the doctor takes his 
leucotomes—pick-like instruments—and 
inserts them under the patient’s eyelids. 
With a hammer he then drives them 
through the eye sockets of the skull and 
into the forepart of the brain. Finally, 
with a few deft sweeping motions back 
and forth, the doctor severs the pre- 
frontal lobes of the brain from the rest 
of it. Hitler used this method on mil- 
lions of his subjects and Stalin had over 
10 million slaves or prisoners operated 
upon and turned into mere beasts of 
burden. 

It takes only 5 minutes to perform 
this operation and the subject does not 
know what has been done to him. He 
loses his animation as a living object 
and becomes a zombie. His productive 
organs wither up and he is incapable of 
resistance, 

This same practice is used here in the 
United States on persons said to be men- 
tally ill, and it is estimated that 100,000 
persons in the United States have been 
subjected to this operation upon the ad- 
vice of some psychiatrist. This is mur- 
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der per se, although the patient may be - 
hopelessly incurable. It is another way 
of putting the patients to death under 
the advice of skilled psychiatrists. In 
the United States today a large per- 
centage of the psychiatrists are foreign- 
ers, most of them educated in Russia. 
The percentage runs as high as 80. 

What does this mean? Does it mean 
that the Russian finesse of human de- 
struction is introduced in America to 
further weaken our people so that there 
Will be less resistance to communism? 
It means nothing short of that. 

My next Extension of Remarks will 
include the speech of Beria, who ad- 

a group of American students at 

Lenin University in Russia. Here are 
two statements of the many he made at 
that meeting: 


You must labor until we have dominion 
Over the minds and bodies of every impor- 
tant person in our nation. You must 
achieve such disrepute for the state of in- 
Sanity and such authority over its pro- 
nouncement that no one statesman s0 la- 
beled could ever again be given credence by 
the people. You must work until suicide 
arising from mental imbalance is common 
and calis forth no general investigation or 

„remark, 

With the institutions for the insane you 
have in your country prisons which can hold 
a million persons and can hold them with- 
Out civil rights or any hope of freedom. 
And upon these people can be practiced 
shock and surgery so that never again will 
they draw a sane breath. You must make 
these treatments common and accepted. 
You must sweep aside any treatment or any 
group. of persons seeking to treaty by ef- 
fective means. 


There you have the Communist as- 
Sault on the minds of men. Is this the 
Practice this country is going to follow 
in mental health cases? It would seem 
that some of these methods are already 
being used here, judging from some of 
the cases which have recently been 
brought to my attention. 


Illinois Labor Suggests Review of Our 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
74th annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor a foreign 
Policy section of the executive board re- 
Port was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates in October 1956 and this policy 
was reprinted in the Weekly News Letter 
of June 8, 1957. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
is to be congratulated on taking a real- 
istic view of our foreign policy and their 
views are most worthy of note as con- 
tained in the following article: 

Forricn Poier 

There is a language the Communists un- 
derstand, and that stems from strength, 
firmness, and determination. Any of the 
virtues of dealing with people and nations, 
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which are considered ethical. and entered 


into with a spirit of give and take, are 
simply evidences of weakness and stupidity 
to the Communists. Recognition of these 
diplomatic facts of life, and using them, can 
mean the difference between a peaceful 
world, and a jittery, war-conscious world. 


Citizens from free nations all over the 


world have visited our offices. These visitors 


have been under the auspices of the United 
States Government. We have enjoyed 
meeting them and exchanging information. 
Their reaction to the United States itself, its 
economy, its standard of living, and its free- 
doms, is good to see. Most admit they did 
not fully believe what they had heard and 
read about America. We hope their coun- 
trymen will believe them when these visitors 
describe and explain what they have wit- 
nessed. This kind of foreign relations and 
policy certainly is heipful to better under- 
standing. Our Government's reciprocity 
has been very limited, and perhaps a num- 
ber of labor teams should be sent from this 
country on good-will tours. 

We are disturbed, however, by the frank 
answers to our questions about the attitudes 
and reactions of their countrymen toward 
Americans. The United States and its 
motives are distrusted. Hatred, contempt, 
and jealousy are felt by many peoples whose 
nations we have helped since 1945. We 
suspect the emotions of the people may have 
been abetted by their leaders on occasion— 
leaders who have used our bounty to bolster 
their governments. 


We happen to believe in the brotherhood 
of man. We are practical enough, however, 
to know that we cannot force our way of 
life on other nations. Communists do, but 
we recognize that other nations and people 
have concepts which differ. Theories of gov- 
ernment are meaningless to masses of peo- 
ple who are hungry, in rags, and with little 
shelter. Native intellectuals, gone Com- 
munist, promise land, full bellies, and cloth- 
ing to their illiterate countrymen. These are 
promises that will not be kept. Therefore, 
our own foreign aid, if it is to continue, must 
be of more direct help to the people them- 
selves, 


We are happy to see a tightening-up process 
in the foreign air programs. We are still for 
assistance to friendly nations and to back- 
ward peoples. We are against forcing bounty 
upon them or attempting to buy friendship, 
We are against gifts or loans to corrupt op- 
pressive or dictatorial governments. In 
short, a reevaluation of the whole foreign 
spending program is in order by both parties. 
The war ended in 1945. Korea may be a 
separate problem. 

More attention should be paid to this 
Western Hemisphere as a whole, and our 
neighbors in Central and South America in 
particular. The Monroe Doctrine of the 
1820's is still sound, The fundamental con- 
cept of that doctrine has become quite sim- 
ple, It is contrary to the interest of the 
United States that any foreign nation shail 
establish settlements or colonies in any part 
of the Americas; or that they should exercise 
preponderant influence in Latin America. 

Another distressing circumstance is giving 
away the constitutional rights of our service- 
men on foreign soil. Servicemen, charged 
with crime against foreign peoples, should 
be tried promptly and, if guilty, punished. 
But they should be tried according to Amer- 
ican ideals of justice, and if guilty punished 
accordingly. We would hope and pray that 
all of our servicemen would be a shining ex- 
ample wherever they were stationed. How- 
ever, we know that some individuals are 
going to get into serious trouble and bring 
disrepute upon their group and propaganda 
against America. Others will get into minor 
scrapes of no consequence as we see it, but 
they still could be severely punished under 
certain foreign laws, 
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If our troops are needed to garrison and 
protect these foreign peoples, then the least 
our boys should expect is that their own 
Government will not desert them. It should 
not throw them on the mercy of civil courts 
governed by laws, customs, and procedures 
completely at variance with our civil courts’ 
constitutional background and safeguards. 
This destruction of, and giving away of, an 
American boy's rights, because he is serving 
his country in uniform, is outrageous, and 
should be revoked immediately. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore I ever considered running for the 
office of Representatives to the United 
States Congress, I was interested in the 
Territories of our country, and especially 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
Little did I dream that when I came to 
Congress I would be a member of the 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that would handle the affairs of 
these great territories. I sought mem- 
bership on the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs because it- 
handles all matters concerning mines 
and mining, this being one of the princi- 
pal industries in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

But one of the most fascinating parts 
of the work of this great committee are 
the problems of Alaska, and I have taken 
a keen interest in this Territory, her 
people, her vast land areas, her unlimited 
resources and the desire of a vast ma- 
jority of Alaskans to have their home 
become a State in the United States, 
another star in the field of blue of the 
Stars and Stripes. 


Therefore when the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on May 28 
considered and acted favorably to report 
the Alaskan statehood bill to the House 
of Representatives, I was indeed pleased, 
The committee voted overwhelmingly 
in support of statehood—24 in favor of 
the bill with 6 members opposed to state- 
hood, 

One of the items that was most im- 
pressive in this vote was the almost solid 
support of the legislation by the Repub- 
lican members of the committee. While 
statehood is not a political issue, and 
while statehood will only be achieved by 
bipartisan support, the Republican mem- 
bers supported this bill to a greater de- 
gree than did the Democrats. 

There are 13 Republican members on 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and 11 members, or 85 per- 
cent, voted in favor of statehood, while 
only 13 of the 17 Democratic members, 
or 76 percent, of the committee voted 
for statehood. I am proud of the man- 
ner in which the Republican members 
of the committee supported the Presi- 
dent in his endorsement of this long 
overdue legislation. 
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There can be no doubt about the posi- 
tion of President Eisenhower or his ad- 
ministration because he has stated in 
his budget message of 1957, and many 
times to the press, that he favors im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska. The ad- 
ministration’s position was later affirmed 
by the statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior in his testimony before the 
House committee. 

The area limitations for the conduct- 
ing of defense activities, as proposed in 
the Department of the Interior’s amend- 
ment to create special national defense 
withdrawal areas in the northwestern 
region of Alaska, have been included in 
the bill passed by the committee. The 
legislation as it now stands, in my opin- 
ion, is in accord with the wishes of the 
great majority of the people of Alaska. 
This opinion is strengthened by a news 
item in the Anchorage Daily Times of 
May 28 which indicates that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, native-born Michael 
A. Stepovich, has expressed his accord 
with the actions of the Congress thus far 
on this bill. The Governor is quoted as 
saying: 

It's really encouraging that Congress is 
moving right along on the bill. As Alaskans, 
we are grateful, 


I vigorously urge the support of this 
statehood legislation by everyone so that 
it will successfully pass and become law, 
thus fulfilling a long wished-for objec- 
tive on the part of the citizens of Alaska 
and the United States. 


Minneapolis: A Gateway and a 
Playground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
with summer officially just around the 
corner, most Americans are thinking 
about vacations. 

Certainly I am looking forward to the 
end of the session and the opportunity 
to return to my home in Minnesota. 

Vacation-bound Americans every- 
where I know will be very interested in 
the fine article which appears in the 
current issue of Greater Minneapolis, 
entitled “Minneapolis: A Gateway and 
& Playground.” ‘The article is such a 
fine discussion of the infinite variety of 
recreational resources to be found by 
entering the Minneapolis gateway, that 
I feel it ought to have a wider audience. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article entitled 
“Minneapolis: A Gateway and a Play- 
ground“ be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS! A GATEWAY AND A PLAYGROUND 

Base of operations for the two and a quar- 
ter million tourists who make Minnesota 
their vacationland each year, Minneapolis 
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manages to catch the attention of the north- 
bound tourist who is intent on getting set- 
tled at his lakeside retreat. Once in the 
City of Lakes, the family feels comfortably 
near enough to its goal and finds Minneap- 
olis attractions worth seeing. Few cities 
that border vacationland areas are successful 
in stopping the tourist traffic for a look-see. 

The reason for this interest in urban life 
by pleasure-bent vacationers are many but 
strong in appeal is that Minneapolis is in 
itself a lakeside retreat. With 31 miles of 
shoreline and 15,000 acres of water, the City 
of Lakes captures the interest of landlocked 
people unused to seeing sparkling waters, 
boats, canoes, and water skis as standard 
equipment for active city residents. Then, 
too, the proximity of the more primitive 
areas to the city that is the gateway to Min- 
nesota’s incomparable vacationland keeps 
the vacation spirit ever in the consciousness 
of Minneapolis businessmen who are always 
ready to talk of fish and things while they 
strain to keep their minds concentrated on 
making.a living. 

To be more specific in describing the Min- 
neapolis appeal, it becomes necessary to re- 
cite a few statistics. Twenty-two lakes and 
lagoons within the city offer unlimited op- 
portunities for outdoor fun, „ Sall- 
boating, canoeing, swimming, and water ski- 
ing are only minutes away from the office 
and home. 

Minneapolitans luxuriate in the knowledge 
that 147 city parks are available for a pic- 
nic or outing. Eleven private and five munic- 
ipal golf courses are being maintained at 
top efficiency. Fourteen swimming beaches, 
45 baseball diamonds, 137 softball diamonds, 
and 186 concrete and clay tennis courts are 
situated in what appear to be almost manu- 
factured settings. Nature’s design is all- 
apparent, however, the visitors gawk at the 
number of homes that claim boulevard and 
lake district addresses. 

Minneapolis services the traveler on his 
way to and from the north country and be- 
comes a “Place To Go“ once the vacationer 
has settled. The Aquatennial brings its an- 
nual abundance of professional entertain- 
ment and offers the tourist family events 
such as parades that rival the Mardi Gras 
and New York welcomings, highly competi- 
tive, grueling canoe races, queen crowning, 
and all-inclusive summertime sports con- 
tests. Great numbers of our out-of-State 
friends welcome the sights and sounds of the 
city after an extended period of “roughing 
it” in the wooded lake country. Tanned and 
brimming over with enthusiasm they descend 
on the city for the Aqua Follies, to take in a 
new movie or summer stock play. This year, 
they'll get a look at our new metropolitan 
baseball stadium. The historical-cultural of- 
ferings presented by the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, Swedish Institute of Amer- 
ica, and the University of Minnesota are 
musts for many. Dining establishments that 
jealously guard their coveted awards, pro- 
vide the perfect setting for the family away 
from home. 

The ever-increasing travel industry is a 
prime economic advantage for Minnesota. 
The growth of this industry has been phe- 
nomenal and the worth of this business 
totals over $285 million. It has been a long 
time developing, too. Even before statehood, 
it was drawing visitors from the South, who 
would come up the Mississippi by boat with 
their entire entourage of household servants 
to escape the torrid summer heat of their 
home States. There were resorts along the 
north shore before a road had been cut 
througth that wilderness, and guests were 
brought from Duluth by boat. Past and 
present, Minnesota has been known for its 
hospitality, generosity, and friendliness. A 
Minnesotan is a good listener, too. 

What are the topics of conversation around 
the dinner table of the vacationer? Usually, 
the talk is of accomplishment, A vacationer 
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is first of all, a human being who likes to 
feel that his money is well spent. A “good 
deal” means that satisfaction has been 
achieved, Hard work and physical output 
sometimes contribute considerably to a feel- 
ing of accomplishment. No wonder then 
that vacationers like to talk of such things 
as canoe trips. These are rugged affairs 
where the individual is called upon to exer- 
cise self-reliance and ingenuity. Just plain 
exercise is called for, too. A canoe trip into 
the wilds—the land of the voyageur is an 
experience not easily forgotten. Around 
every point and into every quiet bay there is 
some wonder of nature awaiting the tourist's 
camera, It may be a moose pulling up the 
roots of the water lily, a great black bear 
tearing up a rotten log for his favorite snack 
of honey, or a large flock of wild ducks 
startied off the water by the canoe's approach. 
Here, also, you may see the blue heron, the 
bald eagle, herds of deer or that ever-present 
little woods-clown, the porcupine. Fishing 
is superb in the wilderness. The thousands 
of lakes and rivers teem with walleyes, 
northern pike, bass, lake trout and pan fish. 
The waters are clear and cold, and the fish 
are the big, fighting kind. 

Or the hearty traveler may be more of & 
viewer. Don’t be surprised if you hear him 
expounding the beauty of such “common” 
sights as the St. Croix Valley, the North 
Shore or a State park. Houseboat tours are 
gaining in popularity, and floating homes are 
unique in vacation adventure. Trailway 
tours are never-to-be-forgotten experiences. 
The tourist gets off the beaten path and 
may wind up on a familiar boulevard. 
Canoes are necessary for this conversation 
piece. And when you hear the enthusiastic 
talk of the tasks that have been completed 
by the vacationers remember that very few 
areas can provide a challenge that is equal 
to the overall wants of large numbers of 


“people. 


Communist Brainwashing for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, to ap- 
prise the people of this country just 
what the Communist practice was and 
probably still is in regard to the treat- 
ment of so-called mentally sick persons, 
I have decided to reprint the entire 
speech made by Communist Beria to a 
class of American students at Lenin 
University. 

This is the same Beria who was at the 
head of the police system in Russia, and 
who caused the execution of millions of 
Russians, and who finally was himself 
executed by the Malenkov dictatorship: 

An ADDRESS BY BERIA 

American students at the Lenin Univer- 
sity, I welcome your attendance at these 
classes on psychopolitics. 

Psychopolitics is an important if less 
known division of geopolitics. It is less 
known because it must necessarily deal with 
highly educated personnel, the very top 
strata of mental healing. 

By psychopolitics our chief goals are ef- 
fectively carried forward. To produce a 
maximum of chaos in the culture of the 
enemy is our first most important step. Our 
fruits are grown in chaos, distrust, economic 
depression, and scientific turmoil. At last 
a weary populace can seek peace only in our 
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Offered Communist state, at last only com- 
munism can resolve the problems of the 
masses. 


A psychopolitician must work hard to pro- 
duce the maximum chaos in the fields of 
Mental healing. He must recruit and use 
all the agencies and facilities of mental heal- 
ing. He must labor to increase the person- 
nel and facilities of mental healing until at 
last the entire field of mental science is 
entirely dominated by Communist principles 
and desires. 

To achieve these goals the psychopolitician 
Must crush every homegrown variety of 
Mental healing in America. Actual teachings 
of Freud, James, Eddy, and others amongst 
your misguided peoples must be swept away. 
They must be discredited, defamed, arrested, 
stamped upon even by their own govern- 
Ment until there is no credit in them and 
Only Communist-oriented healing remains. 
You must work until every teacher of psy- 
chology unknowingly or knowingly teaches 
only Communist doctrine under the guise of 
“psychology.” You must labor until every 
doctor and psychiatrist is either a psycho- 
Politician or an unwitting assistant to our 


You must labor until we have dominion 
Over the minds and bodies of every important 
Person in your nation. You must achieve 
Such disrepute for the state of insanity and 
such authority over its pronouncement that 
Not one statesman so labeled could again be 
given credence by his people. You must 
work until suicide arising from mental im- 
balance is common and calls forth no gen- 
€ral investigation or remark. 

With the institutions for the insane you 
have in your country prisons which can hold 
a million persons and can hold them without 
Civil rights or any hope of fredeom. And 
Upon these people can be practiced shock and 
surgery so that never again win they draw 
a sane breath. You must make these treat- 
ments common and accepted. And you must 
Sweep aside any treatment or any group of 
Persons seeking to treat by effective means. 

You must dominate as respected men the 
fields of psychiatry and psychology. You 
must dominate the hospitals and universi- 
ties. You must carry forward the myth that 
Only a European doctor is competent in the 
field of insanity and thus excuse amongst 
you the high incidence of foreign birth and 
training. If and when we seize Vienna, you 
shall then have a common ground of meet- 
ing and can come and take your instructions 
as worshippers of Freud along with other 
Psychiatrists. 

Psychopolitics is a solemn charge. With 
it you can erase our enemies as insects. You 
can cripple the efficiency of leaders by strik- 
ing insanity into their families through the 
use of drugs. You can wipe them away with 
testimony as to their insanity. By our tech- 
nologies you can even bring about insanity 
itself when they seem too restive. 

You can change their loyalties by psycho- 
Politics. Given a short time with a psycho- 
politiciarl you can alter forever the loyalty 
of a soldier in our hands or a statesman or 
& leader in his own country, or you can 
destroy his mind. 

However, you labor under certain dangers. 
It may happen that remedies for our “treat- 
ments“ may be discovered. It may occur 
that a public hue and cry may arise against 
“mental healing.” It may thus occur that 
all mental healing might be placed in the 
hands of ministers and be taken out of the 
hands of our psychopogists and psychiatrists. 
But the capitalistic thirst for control, capi- 
talistic inhumanity, and a general public 
terror of insanity can be brought to guard 
against these things. But should they occur, 
should independent researchers actually dis- 
cover means to undo psychopolitical pro- 
cedures, you must not rest, you must not eat 
or sleep, you must not stint one tiniest bit of 
available money to compaign against it, dis- 
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credit it, strike it down and render it void. 
For by an effective means all our actions and 
researches could be undone. 

In a capitalistic state you are aided on all 
sides by the corruption of the philosophy of 
man and the times. You will discover that 
everything will aid you in your campaign to 
seize, control, and use all “mental healing” to 
spread our doctrine and rid us of our enemies 
within their own borders. 

Use the courts, use the judges, use the con- 
stitution of the country, use its medical so- 
cieties and its laws to further our ends. Do 
not stint in your labor in this direction. 
And when you have succeeded you will dis- 
cover that you can now effect your own 
legislation at will and you can, by careful 
organization of healing societies, by constant 
campaign about the terrors of society, by a 
pretense as to your effectiveness make your 
capitalist himself, by his own appropriations, 
finance a large portion of the quiet conquest 
of the nation. 

By psychopolitics create chaos. Leave & 
nation leaderless. Kill our enemies and 
bring to earth, through communism, the 
greatest peace man has ever known. Thank 
you. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often said there is no quick, easy solution 
for the farm problem. No legislation 
can, in and of itself, bring about a com- 
plete and practical solution. It is a 
problem with many ramifications, com- 
plexities and contingencies. 

One of the most concise articles I 
have seen on this subject is that written 
by Orin W. Hertz, Farm Adviser for Ver- 
milion County, III. It is indeed a 
thought-provoking article, and I am in- 
serting it in the Recorp. He raises a basic 
question that must be resolved. Shall it 
be more and more controls, or shall it be 
greater freedom? 

The article follows: 

FARM FARE 
(By Orin W. Hertz, Vermilion County farm 
adviser) 

Last month I wrote a column for the 
Vermilion County Farm Bureau Booster that 
struck an understanding chord with a num- 
ber of people. If they felt that way about 
it, it is entitled to wider circulation. Here 
it is. 

What a mess the whole agricultural situa- 
tion is in. For more than 24 years we have 
been trying to legislate agricultural pros- 
perity. Partisan politics have not been the 
major factor as I see It. 

We have tried more controls and less con- 
trols. We have had high price support, low 
price support, and in-between price support. 
We have had tight acreage control (wheat, 
cotton and tobacco) and very loose acreage 
control (corn). We have produced much 
more than domestic markets can absorb and 
must depend on some export business, yet 
we have priced ourselves out of the world 
markets. 

We, as farmers, want our products pro- 
tected by tariffs from foreign competition 
yet we want to sell abroad and not have 
those foreign countries erect barriers to keep 
our products out of their country. We have 
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used soil conservation funds to increase pro- 
duction that can't be sold to other than 
We have reduced corn acreage and then 
grown a competing crop, such as some form 
of sorghum, to reduce the market for corn 
that we do raise. We have used conservation 
funds to build lakes and ponds and then 
let surface water wash them full of soil. 

We have CCC bin capacity in Vermilion 
County for 7,193,074 bushels of grain and 
still (as this is written) not enough space to 
take over the corn that is under seal and 
purchase agreement. We have too much 
corn, wheat, soybeans, and oats, yet in order 
to farm economically we must do the best 


job of fertilizing that we can in order to in- 
crease the size of our crop. 


If all of the above doesn't add up to a 
mess I'm not capable of recognizing one. 
If I were smart enough to write the formula 
to get us out of the mess, I'd probably have 
a lot bigger and more remunerative job that 
I now have. 

It seems to me that we—you—have about 
two choices. One is more and more con- 
trols—tighter and tighter—with no one al- 
lowed to go broke and at the same time 
little possibility to get ahead. 

The other is a gradual return to a free 
competitive market with greater individual 
freedom of choice, Under this program some 
people will go busted while others will get 
ahead. The first is the road to socialism. 
The second is the system that built America 
to what it is today—the envy of the world 
the goal of emigrants from foreign lands 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. You have the choice. 


Trade With the Reds Never Has 
Worked Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 10 issue of the Mason City, Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette: 

Trade-hungry Britain has broken its agree- 
ment on doing business with Red China. 

The consequences could be serious, some 
unquestionably bad, some possibly—just pos- 
sibly—good. 

Most immediate results is a further strain 
on British-American relations. England has 
in effect told us to go fly our own kite. 

Along with this goes a further rift in the 
North Atlantic organization, for it was NATO, 
with England agreeing, that clamped em- 
bargoes on trade with Red China in 1951 
after the United Nations had branded the 
Peiping regime a Korean war aggressor. 

Certainly the newly increased trade is go- 
ing to ease things for Red China. 

Britain offers an excuse that Red China has 
been able to buy through the back door of 
Russia all the things Britain proposes to sell 
her now anyway. 

But that back door operation is expensive 
for Red China. Direct buying, without long 
railroad hauls, will be far cheaper. 

And such goods as machine tools, electric 
motors, rubber, motor vehicles, tractors, loco- 
motives, and scientific instruments—which 
the British no longer consider strategic— 
surely will help build up a regime which is 
still our avowed enemy, an enemy that has 
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warred on us and threatens more war on 
Formosa. 

The argument on the other side is thin, 
but nevertheless there. 

This holds that America cannot forever 
prohibit such allies as Britain and Japan 
from trading with Red China. 

It holds that giving our allies opportunity 
to do business with the Reds will strengthen 
the allies economically, too. 

It also contends that it will reduce Red 
China's dependence on the Kremlin and thus 
encourage her to stand independently from 
the Soviet Union. 

It is a mightly nice little dilemma, in the 
midst of which Washington has been able to 
mutter only a small disappointment so far. 

Perhaps, as some who call themselves even 
more realistic than the British advise: 

“Let them go ahead and try to do business 
with the Reds. The sooner they get disillu- 
sioned the better.” 


A Violation of Good Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


2 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
we properly concern ourselves here with 
the protection of civil rights, let us not 
mindlessly vote away not only the civil 
rights but the treaty rights of the Seneca 
Nation of American Indians. More than 
160 years ago, the Senecas were guaran- 
teed by treaty the right to their lands in 
Western New York State. Today, there 
is a bill before this Congress which, if 
approved, will virtually wipe out their 
reservation for a so-called flood control 
project. Iam referring to the proposed 
$100 million dam on the Allegheny River 
at Kinzua, Pa. 

Individuals and organizations 
throughout this country are shocked at 
this project which would violate a treaty 
signed in the administration of George 
Washington. Competent engineers have 
said that it will not provide the measure 
of flood control claimed for it, and that 
there are other and better solutions to 
the flood control problem on the Alle- 
gheny River. In brief, this is a project 
which is justified neither economically 
nor morally. I hope it will be recon- 
sidered before an irrevocable and inex- 
cusable mistake is made. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp some of 
the communications and resolutions 
which have reached me in opposition to 
this project: 

Krnzva Dam RESOLUTION—ACT No. 34, BY 
Supervisor KILBURN 

Whereas the proposed Kinzua Dam will 
damage and lay waste to many acres of the 
most historical and beautiful part of our 
county directly and indirectly and serve no 
beneficial purposes to those of us on the In- 
dian Reservation or in the county or State; 

Whereas it would be of no benefit in alle- 
vlating the hazard of floods for the city of 
Salamanca or any other Cattaraugus com- 
munity; 

Whereas if constructed it is doubtful, in 
the minds of many, that it will serve the 
purpose for which it was intended; 
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Whereas considered from all angles it will 
be a severe blow to our county and State and 
just about destroy forever the cherished land 
and homes of the Seneca Nation, thereby 
reducing the Indian Treaty to an unhonored 
scrap of paper, and our Government is bound 
to be criticized by our foreign enemies as 
much as it will be by all fair-minded Ameri- 
cans who believe in justice for all: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors of 
this county of Cattaraugus go on record as 
being bitterly opposed to the construction of 
the Kinzua Dam, That in its stead we rec- 
ommend a series of smaller dams or Allegany 
tributaries or dredge the river, which would 
serve the purpose and not be so costly, which 
will serve the same purpose and not mar the 
beauty of our county or disturb the peaceful 
residents of our Allegany Valley; further 

Resolved, That before action is taken on 
this project that we recommend a public 
hearing, with all interested factions attend- 
ing—the board of supervisors, representa- 
tives of the Seneca Nation, and that we ask 
the governor of our State, Averell Harriman, 
to attend, and that the clerk of the board 
be instructed to forward copies of this act to 
Congressman Daniel Reed; Senator Ives; 
Governor Harriman; Senator Lausche, of 
Ohio; Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania; presi- 
dent of the Seneca Nation; President Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

STATE or New YORK, 
County of Cattaraugus, ss: 
I, C. W. Baker, clerk of the board of super- 


visors of Cattaraugus County, do hereby cer- - 


tify that the above is a true and correct copy 
of a resolution passed by the above board, 
ayes 29, nays 10, when meeting in regular 
session on February 7, 1957. 
¢ O. W. BAKER, 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Catta- 
raugus County. ; 
New YORK STATE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
April 17, 1957. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
State Archeological Association held at Roch- 
ester, N. T., on April 6, our attention was 
called to an item on page 598 of the 1958 
fiscal budget request whereby the United 
States Corps of Army Engineers asks for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to start construc- 
tion of the Kinzua Dam in conjunction with 
the Allegheny Reservoir Project, involving 
an ultimate expenditure of $100,000,000. It 
is evident that if the Corps of Engineers 
are allowed to commence this project several 
consequences are inevitable: 

1. It will cost the taxpayers a vast sum, 

2. Erecting the proposed dam will entail 
acquiring flowage rights to 9,000 acres of 
the lands of the Seneca Nation in New York 
State and displace 600 Indian persons now 
living between Salamanca, N. Y., and the 
Pennsylvania State line. 

3. It will abridge the treaty between the 
United States and the tribes of Indians 
called the Six Nations, November 11, 1794, 
which is our oldest active treaty with the 
Indians. 

4. It will disturb the Senecas in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of their lands and break up a 
community. 

5. And the Senecas who have never violated 
this agreement are to a man opposed either 
to sale or displacement, 

In view of these considerations, the New 
York State Archeological Association passed 
the following resolutions: 

1. That the New York State Archeological 
Association express its concern at the initial 
budget item which will lead to a much larger 
ultimate expenditure of taxpayers’ funds, 

2. That it express its protest at the appro- 
priation of funds for the Kinzua Dam which 
would inundate a large portion of the re- 
maining bottom lands on the Allegany Reser- 
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vation of the Seneca Nation in New York 
State. 

3. That it express concern over setting 
aside the ancient covenant given by the 
United States in the Pickering Treaty which 
has greatly disturbed the Seneca Nation who 
regard this action as a breach of faith. 

4. And that we are deeply disturbed that 
this action would expose the United States 
to criticism from abroad for dealing arbi- 
tarily and in faithless fashion with our 
oldest minority group. 

5. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Ar- 
cheological Association express its protest to 
the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, interested Representatives, to the 
New York Senators, and ask them to delete 
this item from the budget. 

WILLIAM A. RITCHIE, 
President. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S 
CLuss—Kinzva DAM RESOLUTION 


Whereas the corps of Army Engineers have 
recommended the erection of a dam on the 
Allegheny River near Kinzua in Warren 
County and an appropriation for $1 million 
for initial construction cost is presently 
listed in the President's budget; and 

Whereas the total cost of the dam will 
be more than $100 million; and 

Whereas other adequate flood prevention 
measures costing considerably less have not 
been studied by competent engineers; and 

Whereas the said dam will destroy valuable 
Tecreational facilities; and 

Whereas it will be necessary to break a 
treaty with the Senaca Indians if the said 
dam is erected: Now, therefore; be it 

Resolved, That the PFSC oppose the erec- 
tion of the proposed dam on the Allegheny 
River at Kinzua in Warren County until: 

1. A complete survey and appraisal of all 
alternative methods to prevent floods is com- 
pleted. 

2. It is determined that the proposed dam 
is economically justified, and 

3. A public hearing is held before a con- 
gressional committee. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all Pennsylyania Congress- 
men and officials of the National Wildlife 
Federation be notified of our opposition to 
the $1 million appropriation or any other 
appropriation for this dam. 

HARRISBURG, PA., March 29, 1957. 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE SENECA 
NATION, JANUARY 24, 1957 


The Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs (in New York), the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation (in Philadelphia), the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation (in Washing- 
ton), and the Indian Committees of the New 
York and Philadelphia Annual Meetings of 
Friends are united in their opposition to the 
erection of the so-called Kinzua Dam. 

This dam is contemplated in the design 
and planning of the so-called Allegheny 
River Resorvoir project of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. 

Construction of the dam would subject to 
flooding nearly all of the Cornplanter Res- 
ervation in Pennsylvania and a considerable 
part (about 9,000 acres) of the Allegany Res- 
ervation in New York State. It would mean 
the removal and destruction of the homes of 
about 250 families (approximately 1,000 in- 
dividuals) of the Seneca Nation residing on 
the Allegany Reservation, Not only would 
the homes be removed and destroyed but also 
the community, which has great significance 
for the Allegany Senecas, would be broken up. 

The removal and destruction of these 
Seneca homes would be in direct violation 
of the treaty of 1794 which states: 

“Now, the United States acknowledge all 
the land within the aforementioned bound- 
aries, to be the property of the Seneca Nation; 
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and the United States will never claim the 
same nor disturb the Seneca Nation, nor any 
of the six nations, or of their Indian friends 
Tesiding thereon and united with them, 
in the free use and enjoyment thereof; but 
it shall remain theirs until they choose to 
sell the same to the people of the United 
States who have the right to purchase.“ 

The Seneca Nation, by official action of 
their council, has gone on record in op- 
position to the project. The Nation, the 
Association on American Indian Affairs and 
the Indian Rights Association separately 
petitioned the Governor of New York State 
to help prevent the destruction of Seneca 
homes and the violation of Seneca treaty 
rights; and on January 14 Governor Harri- 
man appealed to the Army engineers on be- 
half of New York State’s Indian citizens. 
Governor Harriman asked the engineers to 
“take a new look” at the area “to determine 
whether other flood control measures might 
solve the problem without forcing the In- 
dians to leave their homes.” 

Through their officers the Nation also re- 
Quests the assistance of friendly organiza- 
tions and individuals to help protect their 
homes. 

This Allegany Reservation is the homeland 
Of these Seneca Indians. It has many in- 
tangible values for them. There is no known 
area of comparable land available to which 
they could be moved that would give them 
the tax-free land status which they now en- 
joy and which would enable them to preserve 
their vital community interests. 

Seneca occupation of this land rests upon 
aboriginal rights and antedates the colony 
of New York as well as the organization of the 
United States. 

We are united in urging Congress to sup- 
port the treaty made with these Indians in 
1794 which set up this reservation “for the 
free use and enjoyment * * * to remain 
theirs until they choose to sell it“ and to 
refuse to give the authority for the destruc- 
tion of these Indian homes. In his budget 
message, President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $1 million this year to 
complete plans for the dam and begin con- 
struction. 

We urge other organizations and individ- 
uals to use their influence to have Congress 
refuse to appropriate the $1 million required 
for the construction of the Kinzua Dam, 
which would effect a direct violation of our 
Nation's treaty with the Seneca Nation. 

PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF THE, 
Rewicious SOCIETY or FRIENDS, 
Philadephia, Pa., April 19, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. OsTERTAG: The distressing plight 
Which threatens the Seneca Indians of the 
Allegany Reservation in New York because 
of the proposed construction of a high dam 
near Kinzua, Pa., was brought to the at- 
tention of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) 
during its sessions recently concluded. 

This letter is addressed to you at the di- 
rection of the yearly meeting, which has 
worked continuously among the Seneca In- 
dians of the Allegany Reservation since the 
latter part of the 18th century. 

We were told that according to the best 
estimates the proposed dam will subject to 
flooding more than 9,000 acres of the Alle- 
gany Reservation and will destroy about 250 
homes of 1,000 Seneca Indians. Not only 
are their homes precious to these Indian 
people, but possibly even more important 
is their community and their tribal organ- 
ization and existence, which would also be 
broken up. 

The occupation of their reservation is 
based upon a treaty made with the Fed- 
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eral Government in 1794. In this treaty it 
was promised that “the United States will 
never claim the same nor disturb the Seneca 
Nation * * * in the free use and enjoyment 
thereof; but it shall remain theirs untill they 
choose to sell the same to the people of the 
United States who have the right to pur- 
chase.” 

Our support of the Seneca Nation Is based 
upon the sanctity of treaties and the needs 
of the Seneca Indians. However, questions 
as to whether the proposed high dam is the 
best method of securing the results desired 
have been serlously raised by competent engi- 
neers ,and it seems to us important that fur- 
ther studies be made to determine the most 
practical flood-control methods. 

Every effort should be made to achieve 
the needed flood control and the conserva- 
tion of the soils and water of the Allegheny 
watershed with the least possible disturbance 
of the life and homes of the Seneca Indians. 

Now, as always, it is vitally important that 
we as a Nation shall abide by our treaties 
and promises regardless of our power to break 
them. We urge that Congress not make an 
appropriation to finance a project aimed at 
breaking, by unilateral action, a treaty which 
was made with the Seneca Nation 163 years 
ago, and which has been kept in good faith 
by both the Seneca Nation and the United 
States up to this time. 

On behalf of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

CHARLES J. DARLINGTON, 
Clerk. 
May 20, 1957. 
To the Congress of the United States and 
the Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
tions of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives: 

The National Fellowship of Indian Work- 
ers, a nondenominationa! organizations com- 
posed of missionaries, Government workers, 
and other friends of the Indian, view with 
grave concern the plight of the Seneca Na- 
tion now residing on the Cornplanter Res- 
ervation in Pennsylvania and the Allegany 
Reservation in New York State, since the 
building of the proposed Kinzua Dam would 
obviously result in the abrogation of the 
recognized Pickering Treaty of 1794. 

Unless permission for such abrogation is 
secured through free and open choice of the 
majority of Seneca residents involved on 
these two Indian reservations, the National 
Fellowship of Indian Workers strongly urges 
the United States Government to recognize 
the moral issues involved in breaking a 
treaty with these Indians, and pursue other 
means of a sound nature to obtain the de- 
sired flood control, such means having been 
proposed by recognized authorities in such 


work, 
Davm W. Owt, 
President, National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers. 

The Eastern Regional Fellowship of In- 
dian Workers, because of our deep concern 
over this tħreat to those in our own area, 
concur in the resolution opposing the build- 
ing of the Kinzua Dam as adopted by the 
officers of the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers, and wish to go on record as making 
such a statement the sentiments of our 
conference. 

DOROTHY CROUSE, 
President, Eastern Regional Fellow- 
ship of Indian Workers, 


CONSERVATION FORUM 
or NEW YORK STATE, 
January 16, 1957. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas construction of the proposed 
high dam in the Allegheny River at Kinzua, 
Pa,, by the United States Government would 
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abrogate the Pickering Treaty of 1794 which 
guaranteed to the Seneca Indians a perpe- 
tual right to dwell undisturbed in their 
reservation; and 

Whereas the proposed large lake to be 
created would alternately flood and recede, 
thus destroying the beauty of the valley; 
and 

Whereas the cost of the high dam is ex- 
pected to greatly exceed the cost of a system 
of small flood-control dams on the tribu- 
taries; and 

Whereas flood control, the stated purpose 
of the high dam, can be accomplished by 
smaller dams as has been shown in the Mus- 
kingum Watershed Conservancy District in 
Ohio: Be it : 

Resolved, That the Conservation Forum of 
New York State opposes construction of the 
proposed high dam in the Allegheny River 
at Kinzua and urges instead that a system 
of dams be constructed in the tributaries 
after the pattern of the Muskingum district 
in Ohio, 


— 


COUNCIL or CHURCH WOMEN OF 
ROCHESTER AND VICINITY, INC., 
Rochester, N. Y., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD O. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. OSTERTAG: At a meeting of our 
executive committee of the council on Fri- 
day, February 15, I was instructed to write 
you in reference to a matter of grave con- 
cern to our churchwomen. 

It has come to our attention that a plan 
has been made for the building of a 210-foot 
dam in the Allegany Valley which will neces- 
sitate acquiring lands and homes of the 
Seneca Indians on the Allegany Reservation. 
The details of this plan were presented to us, 

The Pickering Treaty, made in 1784 with 
the Seneca Indians and the United States, 
guaranteed this land to the Indians “for- 
ever.” 

Some engineers also feel that there are 
better ways of flood control for Pittsburgh, 
such as small dams at the headwaters of the 
rivers. 


It would seem that the matter of other 
methods should be fully studied before this 
expensive dam is erected and another slice of 
Indian Territory appropriated. This nib- 
bling away at the Indian lands by powerful 
interests is a matter which must constantly 
be considered and prevented. We feel the 
rights of American Indians must have pro- 
tection at all costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Invine L. WALKER, 
Executive Secretary. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
February 21, 1957. 

Hon. HAROLD C. Osrertac: On behalf of my 
group I am writing to you in strong protest 
against the proposed Kinzua Dam, which 
would flood 10,000 acres of the land remain- 
ing in the Allegany Reservation in upper New 
York State. We feel that you, as a Repre- 
sentative from this area and a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations should 
be particularly interested in the very strong 
reasons why this dam should not be built, 
I shall not enumerate them, but call them to 
your attention. 

We beg you to consider the plight of the 
Seneca Indians of the reservation and their 
historic right to this land. Also, we feel the 
proposed dam would not adequately serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 


Mrs. Epwin B. Lerrerts, 
Soctal Education and Action Com- 
mittee, Central Missionary Guild, 

Central Presbyterian Church. 
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Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great privilege and honor to represent 
the people of the Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the United 
States. I am humbly grateful for this 
opportunity to be of service, and it is 
my constant aim to serve my constitu- 
ents in the very best way possible. As 
their Representative in Congress it has 
been my constant policy to keep in close 
contact with the people of the third 
district so that I may know how they 
feel about the many important issues 
facing us here in Congress. 

Our third district is the largest con- 
gressional district in Ohio and one of 
the largest in the United States. Its 
great importance, however, is not de- 
pendent on size alone, but rather on the 
outstanding contributions of its fine citi- 
zens to the general welfare of our Na- 
tion. Not only is it the birthplace and 
cradle of aviation, but many of its other 
products and inventions are serving peo- 
ple throughout the world. Our people 
are highly skilled in many ways, and we 
have a district in which scientific proj- 
ects, manufacturing, and agriculture are 
developed to an unusually high degree. 
As the Representative of this great dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or 
departments of our Federal Government. 

Six years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment, I also have 
a full-time congressional service office 
at the United States post office build- 
ing, in Dayton, where I can meet with 
people personally at any time that my 
official duties permit me to return to the 
district. 

During the time I am in Washington, 
attending to legislative and official du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation, Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
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ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

This year during our official congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these “grassroots conferences” 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, August 
19 and 20, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Miamisburg City Building, August 21, 
4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown City Building, August 22, 
4 p.m. to 8 p. m. 

Brookville City Building, August 23, 4 
p. m. to 8 p.m. 

Phillipsburg School, August 24, 4 p. m. 
to 8 p. m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, August 26, 9 a. 
m. to 4 p. m. 

Middletown American Legion, August 28, 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, August 29, 
4 p. m, to 8 p. m, 

Fairfield City Building, August 30, 4 
p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Each year an increasing number of our 
folks have visited with me at these con- 
ferences, and the attendance has been 
most encouraging. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to see how much can really be 
accomplished when a citizen and his 
Congressman can sit down face to face 
and talk over problems of mutual con- 
cern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroot 
conferences will help me to render bet- 
ter service—both legislative and per- 
sonal—to all of the people of our im- 
portant third district here in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Farm Policy Revision in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call your attention to an editorial, 
entitled “Farm Policy Revision in Or- 
der,” which appeared in the Daily Pan- 
tagraph, of Bloomington, Ill., last Mon- 
day. 

It represents four specific points with 
respect to the farm problem that cer- 
tainly merit consideration. As the edi- 
torial so well points out, we have not 
yet realistically approached the farm 
surplus problem. We have made a be- 
ginning, but we have not come directly 
to grips with the root of the problem. 

I join with the Daily Pantagraph in 
urging early review of this whole prob- 
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lem that we may enact remedial legis- 
lation. 
The editorial follows: 
FarM Potter REVISION IN ORDER 


More and more people are coming to the 
conclusion that farm legislation has not 
come to grips with the real agricultural 
problem, which is production in excess of 
use. Programs enacted to date have been 
administered in such a way that they sim- 
ply have shifted production. They have not 
taken into full account the tremendous in- 
crease in output per acre. 

The idea behind the soll-bank plan is 
sound. That is to take land out of produc- 
tion and hold it in a high state of fertility 
until such time as it is needed. 

In line with this purpose we propose four 
steps in an attack upon the farm problem 
of overproduction, 

1, That Congress and the administration 
call a halt immediately on all projects to re- 
claim new agricultural land. Millions upon 
millions of dollars are being spent now to 
put new acres under cultivation. 

2. That Congress authorize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to shift its major em- 
phasis on research from greater yields to ex- 
panded uses and thus greater consumption 
of farm crops. This would shake the Ex- 
tension Service to its foundations, but some- 
thing must be done to put the energy and 
the know-how of science on the right track 
to remove rather than increase surpluses. 

3. That Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture give careful thought to a shift in 
the soll-bank plan to permit taking entire 
farms out of production, rather than the 
poorer acres of many farms as at present. 
These farms could be leased, possibly on a 
bid basis, and kept in condition for use when 
the need for more food develops. Then they 
would be released to the owners. 

If this looks like an impossible task in 
maintenance and administration, one must 
understand that the present plan does not 
operate itself, McLean County alone has a 
crew of 96 men engaged in measuring the 
corn acreage at this season. 

We do not pretend to have a complete plan 
worked out. There may be sound reasons 
why it would not work. But we believe it 
merits serious study. 

4. That, as the farm reserve plan becomes 
effective, supports be gradually reduced to 
leave agriculture in a free market. 

The existing farm program continues to 
stimulate production, It has been kept far 
too long. It adds to the surplus at a time 
when excessive supply is the root of the prob- 
lem. 

It's late enough for Congress to get down 
to realities and correct the errors in this pro- 
gram that seeks for agriculture an equality 
with industry and other pursuits. Agri- 
culture and the country will be much better 
served if Congress will do so. 


Stop Nuclear Tests—The Views of an 
Austrian Guest of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcond, I 
include the following comment which 
recently appeared in the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Star-Gazette of June 4, 1957. The 
author is a young Austrian newspaper- 
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man visting the United States for a few 
months, who is a guest member of the 
Star-Gazette staff. 

I believe his views on nuclear testing 
and the Communist strategy are par- 
ticularly interesting coming from one 
who grew up under both the Nazis and 
the Communists in Austria during and 
after World War II. A further fact of 
interest is brought out when one consid- 
ers that this reporter’s homeland would 
unquestionably be overrun and perhaps 
literally obliterated in the event of 
another general war in Europe. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
AUsTRIAN BELIEVES NucLEAaR Test Mar 
ACTUALLY Be “Must” 

(By Roman Schliesser) 

I hate wars and really believe that this 
World would not survive a world war III. 
And when I say this, remember I am speak- 
ing as a man from a country defeated in the 
horror of World War II. 

I would like to see the world's leaders 
render harmless every atomic or hydrogen 
bomb on earth. And I would like to cry out 
for all to hear that we should stop the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. Let’s disarm the 
world’s armies. 

And yet I can't do it. 

I would like to join the 2,000 American 
Scientists in their appeal for international 
agreement to stop the testing of nuclear de- 
vices. And yet I can't do it. 

I can't do it because I fear this appeal 
to stop international nuclear testing could 
be a mistake—a deadly mistake. 

As a neutralized country, Austria has only 
& small army of 53,000 men. We are not al- 
lowed to have any kind of atomic weapons. 
Growing up during the terror of World War 
II, and living in a defeated country after 
the war, I once thought it would be best for 
Austria to be a real neutral country with no 
army at all. 

I changed my mind. I saw how neces. 
gary even a small army could be when the 
Hungarian revolution broke out. I think 
there is a need for armies as long as there 
are powers you can't trust. And I don't 
think you can trust the Communists. Never. 

The H revolution demonstrated 
to me that the Soviets will go to any extreme, 
even to that of killing the workers they 
claim they are trying to help. 

The Soviets for years have asked for a 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. They do 
it with their usual propaganda; the voices of 
men of straw, and the voices of politically 
inexperienced scientists. They ask for the 
same ban on nuclear testing that the 2,000 
American scientists request. 

Tronically, they also have been making 
nuclear tests for years. For years western 
scientists have registered Soviet atomic ex- 
plosions in Siberia. Who can say that the 
Soviets would really stop their production 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs? Who could 
take the responsibility for such a demand? 
Who could guarantee it? 

While asking for a halt to nuclear testing, 
the Soviets have been maintaining at the 
same time that they have better, stronger 
bombs than the United States. If they are 
so concerned about humanity, why can't 
they be the first to stop nuclear produc- 
tion? 

I don’t trust the Communists. And that, 
for me, and many Austrians, is the reason 
why it’s hard to agree with the 2,000 scien- 
tists and their appeal. Even as much as I'd 
like to agree, I can’t. 

It isn’t only nuclear testing we should 
fight. It’s war itself that we have to fight 
with all our strength. In that sense, I think 
the fear generated by atomic weapons can 
be the best weapon against a future war. 
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Nikita Khrushchev told American TV This particular speech of Osler's was sad- 


viewers Sunday, with a friendly smile, that 
he thinks your grandchildren will live un- 
der socialism. In another word, this means 
communism. 

He also said another war would be a great 
calamity for mankind, but the Communists 
would win such a war. He asked for a stop 
to nuclear testing and said, regarding dis- 
armament, that Russia was prepared to limit 
itself to “some small step so that a small 
step might lead to something bigger.” 

Such doubletalk. Comrade Khrushchev 
didn't explain if this means a bigger cut in 
troops, or raises the possibility of increasing 
the size of the Soviet army on every occa- 
sion. 

He also spoke about free competition be- 
tween the Communist system and the Amer- 
ican system. But he said nothing about the 
possibility of people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain getting a chance to take part in this 
competition, even to choosing the Ameri- 
can way if they want. 

There is a yery fitting word for this situa- 
tion. And I have learned it in your coun- 
try. The word is “phony.” 

I think the Communists are phony. 
They are as phony as Khrushchev’s procla- 
mations on TV and as phony as the Commu- 
nist demand for a halt in the testing of 
nuclear bombs, 

No one has to tell me how horrible a new 
war would be with the use of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. It’s horrible enough for 
me to remember how individuals get killed 
in wars as we have known them. 


I have a high regard for hunran life, yet 
I cannot join the chorus of voices asking 
for a stop to nuclear testing. I can't, because 
I know that you could not trust Soviet 
promises to stop their own testing. 

I believe as long as the West is strong 


enough to fight the Communists there will 
be no Soviet attack. 


The Teacher: An Appreciation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared in 
the Topeka State Journal, Topeka, 
Kans., entitled “The Teacher: An Ap- 
preciation.” 

I feel that it is not necessary for me 
to enlarge upon the comments made in 
this excellent editorial. It contains 
much food for thought and I highly rec- 
ommend it to all Members of Congress: 

THe TEACHER: AN APPRECIATION 

William Osler, the great physisian and 
teacher, was a Canadian who spread his in- 
fluence abroad through the University of 
Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins to Oxford. 
He was a man wise in the homely virtues 
and foibles of everyday men and women, a 
man at home with anyone. Perhaps that is 
one reason why he became such a great 
teacher. 

In a speech he made at Baltimore, at the 
height of his fame and just as he was leav- 
ing to teach at Oxford, Dr. Osler said (this 
was 1905): 

“The teacher’s life should have three 
periods—study until 25, investigation until 
40, profession until 60, at which age I would 
have him retired on a double allowance.” 


ly misinterpreted and even distorted by much 
of the press of that time, so that many peo- 
ple got the notion Osler believed people were 
pretty useless after the peak of middle age. 

But this impression was not true at all. 
By profession Dr. Osler simply meant what 
& lawyer or doctor means when he says 
practice. He meant that after 40 a teacher 
was really ready to practice his or her art— 
and be it said here that Dr. Osler was defi- 
nitely the kind of man who believes that 
teaching is an art, not a method. 

This leads on to saying that the gift of the 
good teacher cannot be taught to him or 
to her. The teacher has it or doesn’t have it. 
We all remember the teacher who without 
every trying to do so, could fascinate the 
most googly-eyed classroom just by turning 
on the delightful and irresistible stream of 
his thought. The great teacher is perhaps 
first of all a great learner, whose own hunger 
and thirst for knowledge—more than that, 
for understanding—are insatiable. He is 
thought to be a bit eccentric, perhaps, an 
impression he may humororusly cultivate to 
underscore his belief in the uniqueness of 
the individual. To him the sixth and most 
important sense is the sense of humor. He 
has only two real hates: sham and unction. 
Thus his contagion spreads, and the rest is 
remembrance in a thousand and one impres- 
sionable minds. 

We thought of these things upon reading 
about the second annual tea for retired and 
retiring Topeka schoolteachers. How won- 
derful they are. How self-effacing and sacri- 
ficial and devoted they have been. And one 
of them, speaking for the rest, said “there is 
work for us all to do” to help our community 
socially and professionally. 

You see how it is. The teacher's habits 
of life, of helping others before self, are not 
easily broken. And reading same, we won- 
dered whether the part of Dr. Osler's pre- 
scription that the public really couldn't 
swallow might not have been the part about 
retiring our loyal teachers on a double al- 
lowance. The public probably never will 
digest that one, as even the back-row pupil 
suspects, but is it too much to hope that 
one day our teachers may be paid more than 
the drivers—meaning no offense—of the 
town beer trucks? 


Can We Afford This Breach of Faith? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is soon to come before this House a 
project which, in my judgment, is far 
too costly for this Government to ap- 
prove. Its cost in terms of benefits re- 
ceived is questionable. Its cost in terms 
of the sacrifice of moral values is in- 
estimable. 

I refer to the projected Kinzua Dam 
on the upper Allegheny River. 

This was to be a relatively modest 
project when it was first contemplated. 
It was to be part of a great network of 
dams in the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela valleys to protect against floods. 
But by 1948 it had grown to a $66 million 
project. By 1956 it had become a $97 
million project. Now it is envisioned 
as a $101 million project, and by the time 
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it is completed, if we are so unwise as 
to approve the pending legislation, it 
will undoubtedly be upward of a $150 
million project. What we shall be vot- 
ing on is a $1 million item in the Public 
Works Appropriation bill, but what we 
are committing ourselves to spend is 
$100 to $150 million. 

There is no showing whatever that 
the benefits will be comparable to this 
fantastic cost. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to defer this project 
until it is more carefully examined, 


It is economically desirable to do this. 
There are several alternative proposals 
which appear to deserve further study. 
And it is certainly morally desirable to 
do so. For this project, if built, will de- 
stroy an Indian reservation which was 
granted to the Seneca Nation of Indians 
by solemn treaty under the administra- 
tion of George Washington. The treaty 
guaranteed the Senecas the use of their 
lands in perpetuity. They have abided 
by the treaty in good faith for 163 years. 
I hope it will not remain for this Con- 
gress and this generation to reduce it to 
a scrap of paper. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
some communications from veterans, 
churchmen, laymen, sportsmen, club- 
women, and from the Indians, setting 
forth their views on this matter. 

The communications follow: 

LARCHMONT, N. T., June 12, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The New Tork Committe on Indian Affairs 
of the Society of Friends urges that no 
money be appropriated for the construction 
of the Allegheny Reservoir project which 
would dishonor the treaty of 1794 and cause 
grave injustice and hardships to the Seneca 
Indians without achieving the flood control 
desired. 

GLADYS SCHWANTES, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE Proposen KIN- 
ZUA DAM, UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED FEBRUARY 
12, 1957, BY FEDERATED SporTSMEN's CLUBS 
or CATTARAUGUS County, N. Y., INC. 
Whereas the United States Army Corps of 

Engineers, the agency responsible for flood 

control in the Allegheny River valley, pro- 

poses to construct near the hamlet of Kin- 
zua, in Pennsylvania, a $125 million dam, 
thereby impounding a lake extending into 

New York State as far as Salamanca, and 

comprising several thousand acres of good 

agricultural land, and a portion of the 

Seneca Indian Reservation; and 
Whereas the proposed dam and lake are 

intended to lessen, or prevent, flood damage 

to th Allegeny River watershed south of 

Kinzua; to assure a constant flow of water 

during the dry periods of the year, required 

by industries; and to provide such recrea- 
tional facilities as camping, boating, hunt- 
ing, and fishing, all of which would be pos- 
sible in the portion of the lake located in 

Pennsylvania; and 
Whereas the proposed Kinzua Lake will 

doubtless prove to be extremely beneficial 

to the lower Allegeny area, it can only be 
injurious, even disastrous, to the area north 
of the State line. No provisions are made 
for flood protection in this area. Several 
thousand acres of good agricultural land 
will be destroyed. A large portion of the 
Seneca Indian Reservation will be appro- 
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priated—against the wishes of the resi- 
dents—which means that the United States 
will at last have broken a treaty. A great 
number of cemeteries, both on and off the 
Indian Reservation will have to be relocated. 
A large portion of the Allegheny State Park 
will be flooded. These lands will be flooded 
only during periods of high water. Reces- 
sion of the flood waters will leave a swamp 
filled with mud, sewage, industrial waste, 
vermin, and disease-breeding germs; land 
unfit for use by wildlife, fish, or human 
beings; and 

Whereas in the opinion of sportsmen, 
conservationists, residents, and competent 
civilian engineers, more satisfactory results 
would be obtained by substituting for the 
Kinzua Dam, a series of smaller dams on 
the feeder streams of the Allegheny River. 
Literally thousands of these dams, each a 
recreation area in itself, could be constructed 
for less than the cost of the proposed Kin- 
zua Dam. Floods would be effectively con- 
trolled in the New York as well as the Penn- 
sylvania section of the Allegheny River. 
Flood-control moneys could also be used to 
dredge and remove from the river bottom, 
several centuries accumulation of silt and 
debris, thus deepening the channel and per- 
mitting freer flow of water: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Cattaraugus County, Inc., as repre- 
sentatives of the sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists of this county, respectfully petition 
the United States Corps of Engineers to care- 
fully consider the possibilities of a multi- 
dam project, which will be of benefit to both 
Pennsylvania and New York States; that will 
give proper consideration to the conserva- 
tion aspect, and will surely meet with the 
approval of all residents, both Indian and 
white, before taking definite action; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That, as this federation has 
joined with the State conservation council 
in its fight against the Panther Dam in the 
past, and will again if necessary, the council 
be petitioned to add its power and influence 
in the fight against the Kinzua Dam; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution (if 
adopted by the Federated Sportsmen's Clubs 
of Cattaraugus County) be sent to the fol- 
lowing: United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Senators Ives and Javits, Governor 
Harriman, Senator Perce, Assemblyman 
Noonan, President Cornelius Seneca of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, Chairman Row- 
land of the Board of Supervisors of Cattar- 
augus County, and Robert D. Thompson, 
president of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Council, 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF New YORK, 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY COMMITTEE, 
February 20, 1957. 
Mr. CORNELIUS SENECA, 
President, Seneca Indian Nation, 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

Dran Sm: At a regular meeting of the 
Cattaraugus County American Legion held 
at Ellicottville, N. Y., on February 13, 1957, 
a motion was regularly adopted opposing the 
8 ot the Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny 

ver. 

Discussion of the motion brought out the 
fact that the building of the dam would cause 
the United States Government to abrogate 
the Pickering Treaty with the Seneca Nation 
and that it would deprive many Indian vet- 
erans of their lands and homes. We believe 
both of these actions would be wrong. 

We urge that you oppose any appropriation 
of money for the building of the dam. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE J. Fr, 
County Commander, Olean, N. F. 


June 13 


THOMAS V. BRESNAN, 
AMVETS Potice Post, No. 17, 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD War II. 
7 Bufalo, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
Mr. CORNELIUS V. SENECA, 
Seneca Nation of Indians, 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

The Thomas V. Bresnan Police Post 
AMVETS No. 17 go on record opposing the 
construction of the Kinzua Dam for the fol- 
lowing reasons; It is a direct violation of 
treaty rights of the Seneca Nation Indians, 
construction of such dam is impractical and 
unnecessary expense to the people of New 
York State, it will cause undue hardship to 
the Nation of Seneca Indians and displace 
these people unjustly. 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. FRANCIS, 
Public Relations Officer. 
INDIAN LEAGUE OF THE AMERICAS, 
New York, N. Y. March 9, 1957. 

Indian League of the Americas is an or- 
ganization of American Indians of various 
tribes who reside in New York City and 
nearby towns, and our non-Indian friends 
who are in sympathy with us and interested 
in our culture and welfare. 

We wish to add our voice to the protests, 
and request that the Allegheny Reservoir 
project (Kinzua Dam) be reconsidered. 
Many of us attended a public meeting here 
in New York City on February 26, 1957, 
where we heard an address by Dr. Charles 
Russell, vice president of the Association on 
Indian Affairs, and a statement by Mr. 
O'Neill, the attorney for the Seneca Tribe. 
We were also advised that Governor Harri- 
man had requested that the reservoir proj- 
ect be reconsidered. J 

The matter was discussed at the monthly 
meeting of the Indian League this evening 
and, after making a long-distance telephone 
call to the leaders of the Seneca Tribe, who 
expressed their gratitude for our support, 
our members were unanimous in their 
wishes to make this protest. Full page of 
their signatures is attached to this letter. 

The building of the dam would deprive 
the Seneca Indians (about 1,000 souls) of 
their ancient homeland and would scrap 
their treaty with the United States. This 
treaty bears the signature of President 
George Washington. 

We earnestly request that the project be 
reconsidered and abandoned, 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR JUNALUSKA, 
President, 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PROGRAM BOARD 

OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF BUFFALO 

AND ERE County, APRIL 10, 1957, RE 

RESPECTING OF INDIAN LANDS 


Whereas there are Government proposals 
for the building of the Kinzua Dam which 
make necessary the flooding of Indian lands 
which have long been protected by a treaty 
of the United States Government with the 
Indians; and 

Whereas there have been continuing 
alienations of Indian lands ail across the 
Nation; and 

Whereas Indians view their lands as a 
sacred heritage from the Great Spirit; 

The program board of the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County asks 
that the Government stand by its treaty 
word respecting the protection of Indian 
lands and that full exploration of alternate 
methods of flood control be sought, 


KIWANIS CLUB OF SILVER CREEK, 
Silver Creek, N. F., April 24, 1957. 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Silver Creek Kiwanis Club, of Silver Creek, 
N. T., both collectively and individually, are 
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decidediy against the proposed construction 
of the Kinzua Dam, to be erected at the 
Allegany Reservation, Allegany, N. ¥. The 

construction is under the sponsor- 
ship and authority of the United States 
Army Engineer Corps; be it further 

Resolved, That we the members of the 
Silver Creek Kiwanis Club are of the firm 
Conviction that the proposed dam construc- 
tion, will render considerable harm, both 

cial and moral, to our fellow American 
citizens, the members of the Seneca Nation; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Army 

Corps and other United States 
Government agencies concerned give this 
Matter further study and elect to use an 
alternate plan; be it further 

Noted, That the proposed construction is 
& direct violation of the treaty made be- 
tween the United States Government and 
the Seneca Nation of Indians. 

We, the members of the Silver Creek Ki- 
Wanis Club, sincerely and strongly urge you 
to do everything in your power to defeat 
the present legislation concerning the 

a Dam project. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT S. SUTEHALL, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 

Whereas the Allegheny River in northwest- 
ern lvania and southwestern New 
York offers abundant recreational facilities 
to the citizens of both States, and the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers proposes to 
construct a flood control dam costing $100 


Million at Kinzua in Warren County, Pa., 


©n the said river, but little study has been 
given to alternative and considerably less 
costly methods of preventing floods in the 
concerned area, and the Congress of the 
United States is considering the initial ap- 
Propriation for construction of the said dam, 
and the said dam would destroy recreational 
area, forests, and wildlife, and the said dam 
would be erected on land owned by the 
Seneca Indians under treaty with the United 
States, so that building of the dam could 
result in breaking of the Seneca Indian 
Treaty: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in 35th annual convention as- 
sembled this 6th day of April 1957, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., That we respectfully request 
the Congress of the United States to hold in 
abeyance any appropriation for initiating 
construction of the said dam until all prac- 
tical methods for preventing flooding from 
the Allegheny River in the concerned area 
have been studied thoroughly; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That an effort be made to secure 
congressional hearings for presenting all 
pertinent information; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc,, 
appoint, within 30 days after the close of this 
convention, a committee to take all practical 
Steps necessary to implement this resolution 
and to bring it to the attention of all per- 
sons and groups important to affirmative ac- 
tion upon its provisions, said committee to 
report at the 1958 national convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., or 
before, as required. 

WOMEN’S Human RELATIONS 
COUNCIL oF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester, N. F., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN OsTERTAG: The Wo- 
men's Human Relations Council of Rochester 
has already expressed to you its interest in 
the American Indians, and the protection of 
their rights. You have done so much to 
Preserve and maintain these rights, that you 
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have received our expressions of apprecia- 
tion before now. We would like to add to 
those former occasions, this newest evidence 
of your alert and just action in regard to 
your speech concerning the proposed Kinzua 
Dam. We are convinced that the dam is 
not the best possible method of flood con- 
trol, and that it is wrong to flood those 
ancestral acres guaranteed by this Govern- 
ment to the Senecas. < 
Sincerely, 
_ Mrs. LESTER J. BERLOVE, 
Chairman, 


OLEAN, N. Y., February 23, 1957. 
President CORNELIUS SENECA, 
Senaca Indian Nation. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT OF THE SENECAS: The 
Committee on American Indians of the 
Olean D. A. R. (which is the third largest 
in the State) wishes you to know that we 
have protested to many in authority in the 
State and to the Army engineers, and asked 
for their assistance in changing the plan to 
many small dams and dredging of the Alle- 
gany River in place of the erection of the 
Kinzua Dam which as you know well, means 
flooding of about 9,000 acres of your land, 
and the relocating of about 1,000 Indians 
against their wishes. Thus the treaty of 
1794 with the nation of which you are 
president and signed by President George 
Washington would be broken, 

We appreciate the fight you are making 
and hope you win, and hope to help you, 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE A. BRADLEY, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. E. H. Keeney, 
Lors M. PALMQUIST 
Regent. 
MERTIE KENYON, 
Mrs, J. C. LLOYD. 


INDIAN TRUTH 


"The Indian Rights Association has united 
with many other groups and individuals in 
supporting the Seneca Nation of Indians in 
its opposition to the Kinzua Dam on the 
Allegheny River above Warren, Pa. This 181- 
foot dam proposed by the Army engineers 
would subject to flooding nearly all of the 
reservation given to Cornplanter and his 
heirs by the State of Pennsylyania in 1791, 
and a considerable part (over 9,000 acres) of 
the Allegany Reservation in New York State. 

It would require the removal of the 
homes of about 250 families (approximately 
1,000 individuals) of the Seneca Nation liv- 
ing on the Allegany Reservation. Not only 
would the homes be removed and destroyed 
but also the community would be broken up. 

The community has great significance not 
only for those now living on the reservation 
but also for hundreds of their relatives who 
live elsewhere and return to the homeland 
at more or less regular intervals for the so- 
cial and spiritual strength they derive from 
the community. 

We believe the people of the United States 
would resent Congress making an appropria- 
tion which would finance a project aimed, 
by unilateral action, to break a treaty made 
with the Seneca Nation 163 years ago. 


Inaugural Address by Hon. Michael A. 
Stepovich, Governor of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. Miller of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I insert the address delivered by 
the Honorable Michael A. Stepovich on 
June 8, 1957, at Juneau, Alaska, when 
he was inaugurated as the first native- 
born Alaskan to hold the high office of 
Governor. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues the inaugural speech made by 
the Governor of Alaska, Michael A. 
Stepovich, on June 8, 1957: N 

My Alaska friends and my friends oi 
Alaska, it is with a deep sense of humility 
that I speak to you today as your 15th Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Alaska. With God's 
help, I hope to do a job that will be worthy 
of your trust and that together we can work 
toward the fulfillment of our dreams, state- 
hood for Alaska. 

It is particularly appropriate as I take this 
oath of office today to talk to you about 
statehood. 

First, let me say that a goal and 
objective of my administration will be to 
point toward statehood and to meet our goal 
with Alaska ready politically and economi- 
cally to tackle the responsibilities of a State. 

The time has come for Alaska to become 
a State. I say this realizing that there are 
a number of Alaskans sincere in their beliefs, 
who feel that our territory is not ready for 
statehood or cannot afford it, or would some- 
how find statehood a disadvantage. To 
them I say, respectfully, that the majority 
has spoken again and again. The majority 
of Alaskans want statehood and they want it 
without further delay. It is time for Alas- 
kans to close ranks on this issue and turn 
their united efforts toward obtaining that 
for which the overwhelming majority has 
spoken * * * statehood * * and demon- 
strating to the Nation and to the world that 
we are worthy of it. 

We Alaskans, in our quest for self-govern- 
ment, must have help and I can report to you 
accurately that statehood has the whole- 
hearted backing of the Republican national 
administration. It is increasingly evident 
that never before has the Alaska statehood 
movement had such friends and allies in 
Washington. I can say to you that our two 
finest friends are President Dwight D. Eisen- 


Hhower and Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 


Seaton. I know this because I was in Wash- 
ington recently and conferred with these 
great leaders, They are 100 percent with us 
and for us. 

The Republican Party is fighting for state- 
hood for all of Alaska. President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for statehood for the entire 
Territory, under terms of the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, is the freshest, most real- 
istic, and practical approach yet to be made 
to our desirable goal. 

But statehood for Alaska is not a partisan 
political issue and I would be less than 
frank with you if I did not take time here 
to pay tribute to the many individuals in 
the Democratic Party, including our able 
Delegate to Congress, and the Alaska Ten- 
nessee plan delegation. 

Recently Secretary Seaton had something 
to say on this subject. He said, “As tor 
myself, I haven't the slightest concern as 
to which political party gets the credit. for 
Alaskan or Hawaiian statehood. Simple 
justice demands that each be admitted to 
the Union.” 

The Secretary goes on to say, “Republicans 
or Democrats, the people of these Territories 
are Americans and I know of nothing in 
the Constitution which gives preference to 
one political party or the other.” 

In Alaska, too, I am sure that we have 
much more to do than to determine by idle 
contention who deserves the credit for 
something which has not happened yet. 
The important thing is that “we deliver 
the goods.” The people of Alaska will then 
be able to judge where the credit should 
lie if that is important, 
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Let me again report to you that the Re- 
publican Party, of which I am proud to be 
a member, is working in every way it can 
to bring statehood to Alaska. It is my sin- 
cere belief and ardent hope that statehood 
will be accomplished under this Republican 
administration so friendly to our cause. 

Let it be made clear here that the state- 
hood measures now making good progress in 
Congress confer State status on every square 
foot of territory in Alaska under provisions 
of the administration’s amendments to both 
House and Senate bills. This is the solu- 
tion devised by the President and Secretary 
Seaton for statehood which would keep in 
harmony with the national defense interest 
of all Americans. That is why the present 
bill is proving more acceptable to more Con- 
gressmen than any previous statehood bill. 

It was the President's desire to include 
in the statehood bill a provision that cer- 
tain areas of Alaska could be withdrawn be- 
caus of Alaska's strategic and geographic 
location in the national-defense program of 
our country. Only that area north of the 
Porcupine and Yukon Rivers and west of 
160° longitude would be subject to with- 
drawals. Similar provisions apply to ap- 
proximately one-half of the 48 States, in- 
cluding all of the Western States. 

It should be pointed out very clearly also 
that Alaskan communities within any of 
these national defense withdrawals would 
continue to be governed by our State, bor- 
ough or our city governments. 

Furthermore, these national defense with- 
drawals could be established only in the 
best interests of all people coming under 
the jurisdiction of the American flag. 

I can find no quarrel for this provision 
in the statehood bill. Especially when we 
realize it comes from a man who is consid- 
ered one of the greatest military leaders of 
our time, and when we realize that Alaska 
is one of the very vital and strategic areas 
of the world. 

I intend to continue a policy of vigorously 
supporting and fighting for statehood for 
all of Alaska, 

There is nothing that would please me 
more than for me to be the last appointed 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

Are we ready for statehood? It is my be- 
lief that we are now prepared to meet the 
economic, political, and human responsi- 
bilities which will be ours when we are 
finally admitted into the Union of States. 

Preparation for statehood involves many 
factors, I believe the main factor is the 
human factor. People make a country 
strong. People make a government efficient 
and an economy prosperous. We have won- 
derful people in Alaska. Aside from state- 
hood, and perhaps wrapped up in it, my ad- 
ministration will seek to accomplish other 

oals, 

7 In order to keep Alaska attractive to the 
people here now—we must look for new 
means and methods of expanding our exist- 
ing economy. We must expand our basic 
industries such as mining, fishing, timber, 
our tourist industry and all our other basic 
enterprises. 

But we must look for something new. It 
is my opinion that in order to bring more 
people to Alaska, to make more and more 
Alaskan citizens, we must always be on the 
alert to invite new industries and new en- 
terprises. We need more citizens here and 
we have the room for them. 

Alaskans have always welcomed new citi- 
zens. Now we must do more than merely 
make them welcome, we must find new places 
in our economy for them. 

Our economy must not only invite new 
citizens, but it must make them feel wel- 
come. We canot invite them with one hand 
and then slip them a discouraging high tax 
bill with the other. 

It is my belief, and those of you who know 
me, are well aware of my position on tax- 
ation, it is my belief that our present tax 
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structure has passed the point of being rea- 
sonable. This is true from a new industry 
incentive standpoint and from the stand- 
point of the average Alaskan citizen. And 
it also applied to what the experts like to 
call the small-business man. 

Taxes and revenues today are probably the 
most controversial programs in any level of 
government, be it city, State, and Territory, 
or Federal. ; 

We all know that without taxes, govern- 
ments cannot exist. Each of us is responsi- 
ble for some part of our government, 

We must also recognize, however, that too 
much of anything is not good. If our taxes 
exceed our reasonable abilities to pay them, 
we lose our incentive. If our government be- 
comes too large and bulky it defeats the very 
purpose it was intended for. 

A tax structure that discourages new in- 
vestment is not good. A tax structure that 
is concentrated on certain individuals or in- 
dustries or business enterprises is not good. 
And, most certainly, neither is a tax struc- 
ture good that discriminates against an 
Alaskan for the location of his home, whether 
it be in Barrow, Nome, Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Ketchikan, or Juneau or any of the hundreds 
of other Alaskan communities, 

Bearing in mind that we must all assume 
certain responsibilities to finance our gov- 
ernment, keeping in mind that the basic 
costs of government are continually rising, 
it is my sincere belief that a tax structure 
designed along equitable lines is possible. 
And it is this type of recommendation that 
I hope to be able to present to our next 
legislature. 

In effect, excessive taxes stifle individual 
enterprise. Excessive government also be- 
comes a burden of restrictions, regulations 
and loss of many big and little freedoms 
that by American principles belong to each 
of us. 

Therefore, it is my intention to conduct 
a comprehensive review of our Territorial 
tax structure in relation to our expenditures 
for Territorial government. Upon the com- 
pletion of this review I will look forward to 
submitting to our legislature a program of 
tax equalization based on a sound but eco- 
nomical government operation. I know we 
all want a full dollar's worth of decent gov- 
ernment for every dollar of tax paid. 

In connection with this, I believe that 
Many of you share my belief that certain 
phases of our Government have become in- 
adequate, overloaded and out of balance 
with the real need of Alaska. In some re- 
spects this condition might be referred to 
as growing pains, 4 

We know that our Territorial agencies and 
departments are growing and in many cases 
it pains us to foot the bill for them. 

Some of these conditions of poor balance 
in our Territorial government can be reme- 
died by a sound and practical approach. The 
basis for this approach, it seems to me, is a 
full appreciation of the taxpayer’s dollar. 
Does our Government, from top to bottom, 
give the taxpayer his money's worth? 

You might say this will be the basic point 
for our study of government and tax struc- 
ture; dollar value for tax dollar paid. 

As for the development of our resources, 
we know that mining in Alaska at the pres- 
ent time is at a low ebb. We must contin- 
uously try to revive mining and expand to 
the fields of iron, copper, zinc, tin, platinum, 
mercury, uranium, oil, gas and other min- 
erals. They will be of great importance to 
our economy and also to our Nation and the 
world, 

In the field of agriculture, we should con- 
tinue developing this element of our econ- 
omy as it provides basic necessities for hu- 
man life and, if developed, it would cer- 
tainly reduce to some extent the cost of 
living in Alaska. 

And we know that our great forests of 
southeast Alaska are now being put to use 
in the processing of pulp and other timber 
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byproducts and can foresee a tremendous 
future in the wood-products field. 

We Alaskans are confident that as a State 
we can manage and control our fisheries and 
continue to work for expansion of this in- 
dustry which has been one of the main- 
stays of our Alaska economy. 

A policy of utmost concern to us in Alaska 
is the national administration's policy to- 
ward the vast public lands of our Territory. 
I think it is a well-known fact that the 
release of public lands in the Territory has 
moved along at an unprecedented rate under 
the administration of President Eisenhower. 
There has been released from the public 
domain a tremendous amount of land for 
individual use. I refer mainly to public 
lands on which Alaskans have been able to 
establish homesteads, home sites and cabin 
sites. Never before in the history of the 
Department of Interior has there been such 
a policy of opening up this vast territory 
for settlement. 

And there are those reserves which when 
released will open up new fields for the full 
development of the population centers of 
Alaska. Such are the Gubik gas fields to 
the north. An area of vast potential riches 
which can do much toward the growth of 
interior Alaska. Secretary Seaton is well 
aware of the potential and plans for that 
area, which will mean so much to the growth 
and stability of the rail belt and interior 
Alaska, 

I see nothing in Secretary Seaton's policies 
that would lead me to believe this liberal 
land program will be changed, After many 
years, Alaskans are now able to select from 
a greater area of potential homestead or 
homesite acreage. We are now able to secure 
patents to these settlement lands with less 
redtape, less Government supervision and 
less restriction than ever before in history. 

This land policy, I believe, is one more 
big point of evidence that the national ad- 
ministration, and in particular Secretary 
Seaton, is Alaska-conscious and is with us 
100 percent of the way. 

Another subject to which your administra- 
tion will give study and constantly work for 
is the development of the highway and roads 
of our land, 

Alaska’s growth can only progress as quick- 
ly as its farflung communities can be joined 
together by a greater network of roads and 
highways. For we know that roads and 
highways bring people who develop our land. 

I have touched on only a few of the fields 
of responsibility of the Governor's office. I 
shall always strive to find solutions which 
are helpful to Alaskans, 

Let us for a moment discuss our govern- 
ment in Alaska. We know that the political 
affairs of our Nation are built on the solid 
foundation of the two-party system. We in 
Alaska are proud of our bipartisan support 
of statehood and we see clear evidence of that 
same bipartisan support in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Our Territorial Legislature in which I have 
had the privilege to serve serval times, is an- 
other example of the finest political system— 
the American two-party system. 

I believe in this system of government and 
pledge to you to work at all times to the best 
of my ability in cooperation with your elected 
Officials, regardless of what political party 
they represent. 

I anticipate a close-working relationship 
with our elected Delegate to Congress and 
expect to give him my full cooperation. I 
have no reason to believe that I will not 
receive his, 

It is my intention that from the very be- 
ginning of this administration, the Gover- 
nor’s office will stand ready to serve you, 
each of you and all of you, in any way possi- 
ble. There will be many times, I am sure, 
when your problems will not have a fast and 
easy solution. We will not know the answers 
all the time. But we will seek the best pos- 
sible solution and give our sincere efforts to 
each problem as it arises, 
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We will not cater to special groups, either 
Political, economic, religious, or sectional. 
We will do our utmost to conduct this high 
ofice on the same principle of fair play 
that is still the most vital part of our con- 
Stitutional form of government. 

Very simply, and in other words, I would 
like all Alaskans to feel free to call on the 
Governor's office when confronted with prob- 
lems concerning our Territorial government. 
I want each of you to know that you will 
always be made welcome here, not only when 
Jou have a problem, because, after all, the 
Governor's office belongs not to me or any 
Other one person, it belongs to all of us. 

And it is my plan to visit many of our 
Major cities, and as many smaller commu- 
Nities of Alaska as I can in the near future. 
I want to see for myself and to discuss with 
You in your particular locales your problems 
and ideas. 

In closing, I should like to point out that 
although I was born in interior Alaska and 
Spent most of my life there, I am very much 
aware of the strengths, the beauty and the 
Problems of all Alaska. It is only fitting that 
only through the unity of thought will our 
Probleme be overcome and our great goals 
Achieved. Alaskans need to meet together, 

together, and work together more than 
they have in the past. 

Finally, I should like to pay tribute today 
to all of those pioneer Alaskan men and wo- 
men who, under God, have done so much to 
make it possible for us to be here today with 
the fervent prayer that all of us will live to be 
Pioneers in the great State of Alaska. 


Encroachment on the Constitutional 
Rights of American Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
Is a growing sense of alarm over the ef- 
fect of our status-of-forces treaties and 
the executive agreements that have been 
Made in conformance with them. The 
men who have worn and are now wear- 
ing our country’s uniform are appalled to 
find that rights guaranteed to them in 
the Constitution have been given away 
under the status-of-forces treaties and 
executive agreements. The Girard case 
is a prime example of it, but there have 
been hundreds of other such cases, in 
which members of our uniformed sery- 
ices were tried and jailed in foreign 
countries, in violation of constitutional 
Tights which they were sent overseas al- 
legedly to protect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp copies 
of correspondence I have recently re- 
ceived from the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect 
to this matter: 

AMERICAN LEcToN, 
DEPARTMENT oF New YORK, 
GENESEE COUNTY COMMITTEE, 
June 6, 1957. 

Whereas newspaper accounts indicate that 
the Government of the United States has 
authorized a trial in Japanese courts for 
Sp3c. William C. Girard; and 

Whereas reports indicate that Specialist 
Girard will be tried for the accidental shoot- 
ing of a Japanese citizen; and 
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Whereas the report also indicates that 
Specialist Girard was on active duty with 
the United States forces in Japan at the 
time of the alleged incident; and 

Whereas this incident does not appear to 
conform to the provisions of a status of 
forces agreement between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of 
Japan; and 

Whereas the trial of an American service- 
man for offenses committed while on ac- 
tive duty has historically been the right of 
the United States Armed Forces: Now be it 

Resolved by the Genesee County Commit- 
tee, American Legion, in annual convention 
at LeRoy, N. Y., on June 5, 1957, That the 
action of the Department of Defense in re- 
leasing Specialist Girard for trial by the 
Japanese Government be strongly protested; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this group indicate its pro- 
test to appropriate officials including the 
Secretary of Defense, Senators from New 
York State and the Representative from this 
congressional district; and be it further 

Resolved, That this group request said 
Congressman and Senators to seek correc- 
tive legislation to preyent a recurrence of 
this situation. 

Very truly yours, 
Jupson N. FRENCH, 
Commander. 
June 5, 1957. 
Congressman HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C.: 

VFW, Monroe County Council, 34 posts, 
protest transferring duty status service- 
man to Japanese civil court. 

ANTHONY M. FERRARESE, 
County Commander, VFW. 


JUNE 12, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Decision by our Government to permit 


serviceman Girard to be tried by Japanese 


court without jury emphasizes growing dan- 
ger of authorizing judicial punishment with- 
out benefit of jury. Urge you to support 
principle of trial by jury when issue comes 
up in the House tomorow. 
DANIEL S. BRADY, 
Commander, Department of New 
York, Veterans oj Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 


The Oil Lift Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp part II of 
the presentation which was made yes- 
terday to the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary by Mr. Donald P. McHugh, 
counsel for the subcommittee, in the 
conduct of the oil investigation. 

It was impossible for me to place the 
whole statement in the Recorp yester- 
day, because of the limitation that is 
imposed upon the length of any inser- 
tion in the Appendix of the Recorp. So 
the first part was presented yesterday, 
and I now offer the second part. It is 
well worth studious examination by any 
person who is interested in the facts with 
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respect to the manner in which oil pro- 
duction, transportation, and sale is be- 
ing carried out by American companies. 
Anyone interested in the program of the 
oil lift and how it was carried on and 
the manner in which MEEC was estab- 
lished will find this statement by Mr. 
McHugh most interesting. 

I might say Mr. McHugh was for years 
a member of the staff of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
He is a competent and able lawyer. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Part II 


CURRENT OIL PROBLEMS INVOLVING ANTITRUST 
IMMUNITY 


The history of the West African Replenish- 
ment Plan (WARP) demonstrates the dan- 
gers of authorizing cooperative arrange- 
ments in the oil industry with antitrust im- 
munity; and the manner in which noncom- 
petitive behavior, once approved, has a habit 
of continuing beyond the emergency for 
which it was authorized. The subcommit- 
tees attention was called to this plan 
through a document subpenaed from Socony 
which stated that information covering in- 
ventories and supplies scheduled under this 
plan were furnished to MEEC. Mr. Jen- 
nings, of Socony, was asked about these 
WARP arrangements and he described the 
plan “as a temporary pooling of * * * bulk 
terminal facilities” and stated that “the 
thing is pretty nearly finished up.” When 
asked whether the program had been sub- 
mitted to the Government for approval, Mr. 
Jennings replied that he did not think so; 
that it was transitional and not important, 
Documentation concerning WARP was sub- 
sequently furnished by Socony to the sub- 
committee. It develops that WARP was the 
outgrowth of a plan established in 1942 
under the directives of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War to economize on the 
shipment of petroleum products to West 
Africa by allocating tanker tonnage and pool- 
ing supplies. It was approved by the Office 
of Petroleum Coordination for War. Mem- 
bership in what was then called the West 
African Supply and Distribution Committee 
consisted of: Asiatic Petroleum Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Dutch Shell Corp., the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., British Petroleum, Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., and the Texas Co. It operated under 
antitrust immunity. 

In October 1945, the Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator advised that the committee be 
dissolved because of the availability of tank- 
ers. On December 31, 1945, it was ordered 
dissolved and its antitrust immunity revoked. 


However, the organization was maintained 
intact and on November 2, 1945, these same 
firms and Petrocongo joined in a memoran- 
dum concerning the joint shipment of pe- 
troleum to West Africa. Bulk shipments of 
all products to any terminal in West Africa 
fell within the plan. The detailed provisions 
under which the plan operated were set forth 
in the West African Replenishment Plan 
Manual, dated June 3, 1948. According to 
information submitted by Socony, it is in 
effect today. Thus, upon the termination 
of the Government-approved plan, a private 
arrangement to continue the same opera- 
tions was substituted. This program calls 
for shipment of petroleum products by mem- 
ber companies in turn and the supplying of 
other firms from such shipment through 
jointly owned storage companies. Agree- 
ment on product specification and report- 
ing of requirements and stocks are included 
in the plan. Formulas for price fixing, in- 
cluding agreed-upon method of determining 
essential costs, are provided for, 
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Tt is not our purpose to determine whether 
operation of the west African replenishment 
plan constitutes a violation of the antitrust 
laws. But it is manifest that such a plan 
provides for joint action among competitors 
in a manner inconsistent with principles of 
active competition. The Government de- 
cided the plan had outlived its wartime use- 
fulness and revoked its immunity, but nev- 
ertheless, the industry elected to continue 
the plan in a different form. The oil com- 
panies were loath to abandon a plan which 
obviously shielded them from the impact of 
competition. It illustrates how grants of 
antitrust immunity can be abused by per- 
petuating noncompetitive business conduct. 

The public policy of the United States re- 
specting the maintenance of free competi- 
tion was stated by Congress in the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Authority to set aside this 
policy should come only from the Congress, 
When the Attorney General exercises this 
authority in his own discretion, there is ob- 
viously great opportunity for abuse. Under 
the circumstances, it is felt that Congress 
should undertake a comprehensive study of 
all grants of antitrust immunity by the At- 
torney General in the form of informal 
opinions or so-called green light letters, for 
the purpose of determining whether immu- 
nities from the antitrust laws should be 
granted only through expressed legislative 
authorization. Pending such a study it is 
suggested that the Attorney General should 
not grant antitrust immunity in any form 
where joint action by oil companies is in- 
volved. 

Two current situations confront the Na- 
tion in which cooperative oil industry activ- 
ity is contemplated and in which a waiver of 
the antitrust laws may again be sought. In 
each case the public policy involved is too 
vital to be left to the discretion of the At- 
torney General. The first concerns the Pres- 
ident's recommendation to the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization that some 
type of voluntary agreement with American 
importing oll companies be worked out for 
the purpose of limiting imports which 
threaten to impair our national security. 
The economic issues in this restriction of 
import problem will be treated separately by 
Mr. Banner. It is not clear how such volun- 
tary plan would work, but it seems probable 
that any such voluntary scheme would raise 
very grave problems under the antitrust 
laws. For such voluntary scheme to be ef- 
fective, each company must have assurances 
of all other companies that there would be 
compliance with Government-set goals. 
Since companies are asked voluntarily to 
agree, they may well demand antitrust im- 
munity. Of course, the President has pow- 
er under the Trade Agreements Act to com- 
pel restriction of imports without the neces- 
sity of an antitrust waiver. However, he ap- 
parently does not see fit to exercise the au- 
thority entrusted to him by law. It appears 
that the President, in continuing to seek a 
voluntary agreement, is inviting the import- 
ing oll companies which constitute only a 
portion of the industry to determine the 
policy of the United States Government. If 
the Government is again to abdicate its re- 
sponsibilities in favor of the private oil in- 
dustry, any waiver of the antitrust laws 
which might be needed should come only 
from the Congress which has the sole author- 
ity for determining when vital public policy 
should be waived. 

Meetings are presently being held and ne- 
gotiations are proceeding for the construc- 
tion of a jointly owned and operated pipe- 
line to run from Iraq through Turkey to 
the Mediterranean. This proposed venture 
will involve 5 American and 3 foreign oil 
companies operating in the Middle East and 
will greatly increase pipeline capacity in that 
area. As in the case of the Iranian con- 
sortium, such a plan is fraught with anti- 
trust dangers. It is contemplated that this 
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pipeline will carry approximately 1,200,000 
barrels a day, Ultimately the pipeline will 
carry Kuwait oil and probably oil from 
Saudi Arabia. Such an operation, carrying 
almost half of the total Middle East produc- 
tion, is certain to have considerable impact 
upon the price of such oil. Participating 
companies will undoubtedly find it necessary 
to discuss price and production in connec- 
tion with the development plans, 

The need for constructing a pipeline in 
such a way as to insure deliveries from the 
Middle Bast and minimize the dangers of 
Communist global designs raises the most 
serious problems of American national in- 
terests and, in fact, of the entire free world. 
Consideration is being given to separate 
treaties among the countries involved, with 
the hope that any future conflict over its op- 
eration will be submitted for settlement to 
an international tribunal. This pro 
pipeline graphically illustrates the influ- 
ence and effect of oil company operations 
upon the peace and security of the world. 
It is to be regretted that necessary explora- 
tory talks have been left entirely in the 
hands of the private oil companies without 
the guidance and official responsibility of the 
United States. It would also seem incum- 
bent upon the State Department and other 
Government agencies having a direct inter- 
est in the problem to keep the Congress 
fully advised of the developments and to 
outline the possible alternative courses of 
action. 

Again it seems the policy of this Govern- 
ment is to delegate vital responsibilities to 
the private oil companies. It is to be ex- 
pected that any plan worked out by them 
will naturally give first attention to their 
own private interests. The time for the 
United States to act is now. After details 
of the plan are formulated, great pressures 
will mount from oil company sources to ap- 
prove plans already worked out by the in- 
dustry, even if this requires a grant of im- 
munity by the Attorney General, If the 
vital interest of the United States must be 

ed by some type of joint American 
participation in the construction of such a 
pipeline, the Government should take the 
initiative in deciding the form this should 
take. While information concerning the 
status of negotiation is undoubtedly fur- 
nished the State Department, it would seem 
that a project of utmost importance to the 
national well-being of the United States 
should be worked out through the Govern- 
ment and under specific authorization from 
the Congress. 

Existing grants of antitrust immunity 
should be terminated as quickly as possible, 
The European oil crisis has now ended. Mr. 
Rosenman will suggest a recommendation 
for withdrawal by the Attorney General of 
antitrust immunity for MEEC. He will sug- 
gest a method for preventing future plans of 
action, but leaving intact other functions 
of the voluntary agreement. In this way, 
operational activities to meet future com- 
ments to our western allies and to otherwise 
further the petroleum policy of the United 
States would be placed where they belong— 
with the Government. 


CONTROL OVER TRANSPORTATION—PIPELINES 


The MEEC operation has been represent- 
ed as essentially a transportation problem. 
It was the shortage of tankers following Suez 
which required a redistribution of ocean- 
going tanker facilities to move existing oil 
supplies to consuming areas. Under the pro- 
gram the companies sought to rearrange 
tanker shipments so as to minimize Cross- 
hauling of crude and to effect the greatest 
savings of tanker space. The three princi- 
pal schedules under which MEEC companies 
operated were directed at the necessary re- 
routing of tankers. 

Schedule 4 which provided for the re- 
arrangement of pipeline shipments of oil 
in the United States focused the subcom- 
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mittee’s attention upon one of the most 
significant competitive problems in the en- 
tire petroleum industry, that is, the extent 
of the ownership and control of domestic 
pipelines by major integrated companies 
and the resulting consequence to competi- 
tion, The subcommittee’s immediate inter- 
est in the charge of pipeline monopoliza- 
tion stemmed from the claim by some wit- 
nesses that our pipeline transportation sys- 
tem was inadequate, that productive ca- 
pacity in Texas and Oklahoma was not being 
utilized to produce more oil to move to the 
gulf coast because of lack of pipeline fa- 
cilities, and that as a direct result, the 
effort to aid our European allies through 
the oil-lift program was serlously impaired. 

Mr. H. Graham Morison, former Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, testified on behalf of the West 
Coast Pipeline Co. and described the prob- 
lems an independent company encountered 
in attempting to build a pipeline to the west 
coast. Mr. Banner will discuss the details 
of this issue. Mr. Morison described his 
client’s efforts as a fight to break the stran- 
glehold of monopoly which now pervades 
every phase of the oil industry. He stated 
that in no aspect of the industry has the 
monopoly of the few been so all inclusive as 
in the case of the crude-oil pipelines of 
the Nation which are all but 100 percent 
owned or controlled by the major oll com- 
panies. Mr. Morison stated there were no 
significant independent crude pipelines. 

Control over the transportation of oil has 
made independent producers of crude in 
the United States completely dependent 
upon the major oil companies with their 
gathering-line facilities and trunklines for 
the transportation of oil to refineries or 
shipping points. 

As of December 31, 1955, approximately 
85 pipeline companies moving crude oil or 
petroleum products reported to ICC as com- 
mon carriers. According to ICC records, 82 
of these pipelines are owned by one or more 
oil companies, either singly or jointly, Ac- 
cording to available information, only one 
of these companies is not owned in part by 
an oil company. 

In addition to the recently announced 
Four Corners Pipeline to be constructed by 
Standard of California, Shell, Gulf, Rich- 
field, Superior, and Continental, joint own- 
ership of pipelines by oil companies 
abound. 

Although oil pipelines are common car- 
riers at law, they are operated as private 
carriers for the benefit of the oil companies 
owning the lines and prevent independent 

ucers from enjoying a competitive mar- 
ket in which to sell their crude oil. In order 
to obtain transportation of crude from the 
well, the producer is required to sell the oll 
to the oil company which owns the pipeline. 
This denies or restricts the producer's right 
to use the common-carrier facilities of the 
pipeline. 

Mr. Morison claimed that if the oil com- 
panies can control pipelines and fix the 
prices of transportation that the independ- 
ents must pay, and if they can restrict the 
right of independent producers to ship 
through pipelines, they have the power of 
life and death over independent competitors. 
He concluded that in his judgment this 
power over any enterprise should not reside 
in private hands. 

This control of crude oll pipelines makes 
it possible for the major integrated com- 
panies to discriminate against independent 
producers of crude oil and to deprive them 
of a market for their oil. It makes it pos- 
sible for the majors to discriminate against 
independent refiners by depriving them of 
access to sources of supply. By restricting 
independent producers from access to mar- 
kets and independent refiners from free ac- 
cess to supplies of crude, the control of 
Pipelines by the integrated oil companies 
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enables the major to stifle its would-be 
competitors, and to perpetuate its hold upon 
all phases of the oil industry, from produc- 
tion to sale to the ultimate consumer. Mr. 
W. M. Vaughey, a producer of oil and gas, 
noted that the independent producer has 
no control over the price at which he sells 
and he likewise has little control over the 
amount of oil he sells. He cannot withhold 
his production. Witnesses noted that there 
Were two limitations upon the productive 
Capability of the independent producer. 
The first is by State regulation fixing al- 
lowables. The second is the unwillingness 
of the pipeline company or purchaser of 
, rude oil to take the oil produced by the in- 
dependent producer. While the principal 
crude oil pipelines purport to operate as 
common carriers open to all producers on 
equal terms, this is apparently more fiction 
than fact. 

The charges made before the subcommit- 
tee of discrimination by pipeline companies 
against independents were primarily of three 
types: (1) Refusal of pipeline companies to 
extend gathering lines and to connect wells, 
resulting in great amounts of shut-in pro- 
ductability; (2) prorationing practiced by 
Pipeline companies; (3) various indirect 
forms of price discrimination. 

It was claimed that major integrated com- 
panies haye denied pipeline connections to 
independents as part of their plan to domi- 
nate and control the market. As noted the 
independent producer is in the position 
where his principal competitors, in effect, 
have sole control over his markets. Mr. 
Lester Clark, as an independent producer 
and on behalf of four Texas associations 
representing the independents, testified that 
today there are more than 8,000 wells un- 
connected in Texas alone. He also claimed 
there were about 4,000 in Oklahoma, and 
2,000 in New Mexico. Mr. Paul Schultz, 
President of the Oklahoma Independent 
Petroleum Association, stated that in 1956 
his company drilled three wells. Gulf con- 
nected two wells but refused to connect the 
third, stating they were not taking any more 
oil. He could not get a pipeline connection 
and was required to truck the oll at a cost 
of 25 cents a barrel. 

Mr. W. A. Delaney, of Ada, Okla., an in- 
dependent producer of oil and gas, stated 
that any failure of productive capacity dur- 
ing the oil lift program was, in his opinion, 
due to lack of transportation facilities. Mr. 
Delaney also emphasized that a group of 
independents cannot get together and build 
an oil pipeline since they lack terminal 
markets. These terminal markets or re- 
fineries are controlled by the major oil com- 
panies. Mr. Delaney stated that last De- 
cember he talked to a pipeline company 
about connecting a well a distance of about 
a mile and three quarters. The company 
refused, explaining it could not justify the 
cost of constructing a pipeline to a well 
with an allowable of 25 barrels per day. He 
was told that it was the policy of this pipe- 
line company to lay 1 mile of line for 
each 100 barrels of allowable production. 
Mr. Delaney testified that previous to the 
case filed by the State of Oklahoma against 
Gulf, pipeline companies simply did not 
issue pipeline connection orders for wells 
if they were any distance at all from the 
gathering In order for a producer 
to sell oil from these unconnected wells, it 
was necessary for him to have the oll trucked 
by a company designated by the pipeline 
company, and the amount charged for 
trucking would be deducted from the check 
he received from the pipeline company. He 
had no control over the selection of a truck- 
ing company. 

Pipeline prorationing was described as an- 
other effective way to discriminate against 
the independent producer. Connection of 
a well to a pipeline, in itself, does not guar- 
antee access to the market. As owners of 
the pipeline facilities, the majors exercise 
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the right to prorate the use of the pipeline 
capacity. Mr. Clark referred to several in- 
stances of prorationing prior to Suez. He 
defined prorationing as the practice of tak- 
ing only a percentage of the allowable pro- 
duction of a field. He stated that for many 
months the pipeline company in the Sharon 
Ridge field of west central Texas would 
take only about 50 percent of the oll pro- 
duced by certain marginal wells. He also 
charged prorationing up in the Panhandle 
area. According to his charge, prorationing 
was practiced for a time all over Texas. 

Mr. Delaney also claimed that a form of 
price discrimination existed in that the pipe- 
line companies were able to impose a two- 
price system. In effect, he charged that 
one price existed for producers who had 
direct connections with pipelines, whereas 
other companies that were unconnected 
were required to sustain an additional 25 
cents a barrel trucking charge which, in 
fact, reduced the price at which they sold 
their oil. 

It was charged that discrimination against 
the independent by integrated oil companies 
through ownership of pipelines resulted 
largely from the international operations of 
the major oil companies. Since the majors 

vast resources of low-cost Middle 
East and South American oil, they are able 
to rely on imports to supply their refineries. 
Thus, they can substitute imports from 
their own foreign operations for domesti- 
cally produced oil to meet their needs. It 
is claimed this defeats the purpose of State 
ratable-take laws. The decision of major 
oll companies to lay additional pipe or to 
connect up independent wells is obviously 
not decided solely upon the cost of such an 
operation or the need of serving the do- 
mestic industry. Once commitments have 
been made, obligations are assumed. When 
the overall profit position of the company 
dictates reliance upon low-cost foreign oil, 
the majors can withhold domestic pipeline 
connections. Thus, major oil companies 
are able to drastically affect the develop- 
ment of the domestic petroleum industry. 
In electing to increase their dependence 
upon imports, these companies have the 
power to endanger the national defense of 
the United States. And while the record 
reveals enormous profits on foreign opera- 
tions, witnesses testified that gasoline pro- 
duced from Middle East or Venezuelan crude 
sells for identically the same price as gaso- 
line refined from Texas, Oklahoma, or Wyo- 
ming crude. 

In view of the charges of discrimination, 
and in view of the power possessed by major 
integrated companies through ownership of 
pipelines, it is recommended that the De- 
partment of Justice initiate an Immediate 
investigation of possible violation of the 
antitrust laws along the following lines: 

A. Monopolization of common carrier 
pipeline transportation, including extent of 
interest in trucking companies. 

B. Use of controlled pipelines to deny in- 
dependent producers a competitive market 
Tor crude oil. 

C. Use of controlled pipelines to restrict 
sources of oil to independent refiners. 

D. Crude oil price discrimination against 
producers. 

E. Pipeline proration. 

Despite the ownership or control of over 90 
percent of United States pipeline capacity 
by the majors, the Department of Justice 
prosecuted no antitrust cases over the years 
aimed at pipeline ownership and its abuses, 

There are difficulties in framing action- 
able theories under the Sherman Act based 
on oil company ownership of pipelines, and 
greater difficulty in sustaining the burden of 
proof necessary to meet the severe tests of 
illegality under that act. Actual restraint of 
trade or monopolization must be shown. 
However, the recent opinion of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and General Motors Corporation 
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has opened new vistas of antitrust enforce- 
ment, 

Prior to the recent General Electric-Du- 
Pont decision there was little disposition to 
use the section 7 route to attack stock owner- 
ship acquired many years ago. This decision 
now makes perfectly clear that section 7 ap- 
plies to stock acquisition of many years 
standing if the result is a reasonable prob- 
ability of substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to monopoly in any line of 
commerce. The Supreme Court in 1957 
found that a 23 percent stock interest ac- 
quired by Du Pont in General Motors in 1917 
1919 gave it a preferred position in access to 
the paint and fabric automobile business to 
General Motors. It would seem that much 
more potential danger to competition exists 
in the case of 100 percent ownership or con- 
trol by major oil companies over pipelines 
where such control has been used to deny 
independent producers access to markets. 
This control also may create a reasonable 
probability that competition among re- 
fineries may be substantially lessened by 
denying them access to crude, It is strong 
ly urged that the Department of Justice, in 
reviewing new enforcement possibilities un- 
der this recent decision, begin with an exam- 
ination of the ownership and control by 
major oil companies over pipelines, 

The Texas Railroad Commission has held 
hearings and now has under study charges 
of discrimination by the major oil com- 
panies. But it has no power to attack the 
basic monopoly problem and no authority to 
compel divestiture if that is the only relief 
which will cure the ill. Action by the Fed- 
eral Government ts necessary, and the first 
approach should be strict enforcement of the 
existing antitrust laws. 


Highway Eyewash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of June 12, 1957: 

HIGHWAY EYEwAsH 

A pat argument used by Members of Con- 
gress opposed to billboard controls is that 
only esthetes—or, as one Senator so nobly 
puts it, “ass-thetes”—are concerned about 
turning the new 41,000 miles of Federal high- 
way into a garish jungle of billboards and 
neon-lit hot dog eateries. Yet among the 
chief opponents of unregulated billboards 
are highway engineers—hardly known as an 
arty-arty group—who rightly point to cer- 
tain safety hazards posed by confusing signs 
on a speedway. We further suspect that 
many motorists whose closest approach to 
the fine arts is watching a wrestling match 
will take loud offense if he sees more soap- 
flake placards than sunsets on his first 
vacation tour on the new highways. 

Yet the sensible billboard bill proposed by 
Senator NEUBERGER and Gore is presently 
buried in the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee. This bill would provide an additional 
three-fourths of 1 percent in Federal high- 
way funds to States agreeing to meet certain 
roadside standards. Participation is op- 
tional, hence it is hard to see how any 
objections based on States’ rights can be 
raised. The most vigorous opposition to this 
moderate measure comes from the groups 
who stand to profit by plastering the new 
highways with their advertising. 
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Additives in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most significant changes 
in the past two decades in the American 
way of life has been that of the scientific 
improvement in the dynamic and rapidly 
growing business of food technology. 

Science has been dealing in research 
which has opened up new frontiers, 
Science has helped to create new in- 
dustries, new and better jobs, and more 
and better things for a growing America. 

The American standard of living has 
been greatly benefitted because of the 
new things research has been able to 
accomplish. There will always be un- 
explored horizons waiting for someone to 
unlock the mysterious door to future 
projects, The field of chemistry is vast, 
its potential only tapped. 

There is no question that chemicals 
are needed in the preparation, preserva- 
tion and use of food. Much progress has 
been made through research in the field 
of nutrition and the American public can 
take pride in the manner in which 
science and industry have handled the 
delicate problem. 
` The number of chemicals entering the 
food supply of the nation has increased 
tremendously in the past decade. More 
progress is to follow. Chemical sub- 
stances are being introduced into the 
production, processing, storing, packag- 
ing and distribution of food at an ever 
increasing rate. There is hardly a food 
sold on the market today which has not 
had some chemical used in or on it at 
some stage between production and con- 
sumption. 

In the past few years a large number 
of bills have been introduced dealing 
with chemicals in food—the so-called 
food additives. These bills had hearings 
but because there was difficulty in get- 
ting industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to compromise their dif- 
ferences, the bills fell by the wayside. 

I have introduced another bill on the 
subject of additives in food. This is the 
fourth such bill in the last three sessions 
of Congress. In my opinion many of the 
controversies in this complicated legis- 
lative procedure have been ironed out. I 
do not claim that the bill is perfect. It 
does represent many hours of study and 
conferences between industry, the Food 
and Drug Administration and myself. 
In my opinion it could act as a helpful 
vehicle for good, sound legislative proce- 
dure in governing the use of chemicals 
in the processing and handling of all 
food. It attempts to keep in mind two 
things: First, protect the public; second, 
to work out procedures between the Food 
and Drug Administration and industry 
that will bring this important and sensi- 
tive field into proper perspective. There 
must be a balance between those who are 
in the business of processing and develop- 
ing and producing food. There must be 
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a rather clear-cut line of demarcation 
as to how far the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration may go in working out the 
proper regulations. The most important 
thing is the proper protection of the 
public. 

In my opinion the present laws do not 
provide adequate safeguards to guaran- 
tee a food supply absolutely free of addi- 
tives which might bring injury to the 
public health. The consuming public 
requires greater protection. 

While industry has done a good job, 
we all know that in a tough economic 
world there is always someone ready to 
cut corners. That is why the public 
needs protection from those who might 
be less scrupulous than the vast major- 
ity of the food and chemical industry. 
The public needs protection, too, from 
mistaken ideas in food additives, 

The several billls before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
now generally concede that a panel of ex- 
perts can be helpful in giving advice on 
food additives, particularly when indus- 
try and the Department disagree. 

In the bill I have just introduced, a 
change has been made in terminology. 
I have purposely called the additives food 
additives instead of chemical additives, 
in an effort to get away from a mistaken 
idea that all chemicals may be harm- 
ful. Undoubtedly some of the food ad- 
ditives are chemicals, but frequently the 
public becomes alarmed at the word and 
considers a chemical something in the 
nature of nitric acid, arsenic, or some 
other potentially dangerous substance. 

Under the present laws, the Food and 
Drug Administration can wield arbitrary 
and unlimited authority capable of stran- 
gling any industry. It is also true that 
industry, under the current laws, is ca- 
pable of thwarting the rules and regula- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Industry has the power to put an ad- 
ditive or chemical in food and notify the 
Department that it is being used and, if 
there is no negative answer from the 
Department, proceed to use the additive 
without limit. 

The American people can be thankful 
that in this rapidly changing field of 
food technology that industry has been 
most cautious and diligent in protecting 
the consuming public. There has been 
what I consider very fine cooperation be- 
tween the present Food and Drug Ad- 
ministrator and the industries. How- 
ever, I believe both industry and the 
Food and Drug Administration realize 
that the present law is inadequate and 
that industry has outrun the present 
old procedure. 

My bill attempts to protect long- used 
additives under the so-called grand- 
father clause. In other words, if some 
known chemical or other additive has 
been used without ill results over a long 
period of years, it is presumed to be not 
harmful. 

There are now about 750 different 
kinds of food additives and chemicals be- 
ing used in the production, processing, 
and packaging and handling of food. 
There is no question but what some of 
the additives find their way into the 
blood and food stream of the American 
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people. Of these 750 additives there are 
probably 150 to 200 which have not been 
adequate tested or passed upon by the 
Food and Drug Administration. New 
food additives show up almost daily. 
One of the big fields just now being de- 
veloped is that of the use of various iso- 
topes in the preservation of food. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
that in relation to any additive now 
being used on which there may be any 
question, the Administration may re- 
quire that industry shall furnish suffi- 
cient and ample scientific evidence that 
the additive is not harmful before the 
use of such additive is continued. In 
other words, the bill provides that all 
chemicals and additives be adequately 
tested before such chemicals or other 
additives are permitted to enter the 
blood stream of the American people 
through food. 

The bill seeks to strike a balance be- 
tween industry and the Food and Drug 
Administration, always keeping in mind 
the paramount interest lies in the gen- 
eral public. 

In a previous Congress I introduced a 
bill covering pesticides which is known 
as the Miller bill. The committee re- 
ported that bill favorably and it is now 
a law. It gives needed added protec- 
tion to the public, It is based on sound 
principles. 

I feel the same about the current bill. 
It tends to create a balance we have 
not had before. i 

It is my opinion that the horizons of 
tomorrow will show still further prog- 
ress for the food and chemical indus- 
try. The scientists are uncovering the 
secrets of nature and helping us to 
weave a new fabric of life, 

The interest in food and drug admin- 
istration is countrywide and it is a sub- 
ject that needs careful handling. We 
should do nothing which tends to make 
the public hysterical. We should ap- 
proach the problem with an objective 
view. 

We should have a law which will for- 
bid untested chemicals or other addi- 
tives to be introduced in food. We lack 
that protection now. 

I believe the primary responsibility 
for evaluating the safety of new food 
additives should rest with an advisory 
committee, composed of scientists. Any 
firm or individual proposing to market 
a new food additive, after submitting 
a report on pretesting to the Food and 
Drug Administration may request the 
aid of the advisory committee. 

The independent and impartial com- 
mittee could act as a brake upon any 
inclination of the Administration to ex- 
ercise arbitrary and unreasonable con- 
trol over industry. The committee can 
also serve as an arbiter between in- 
dustry and administration. The bill 
also provides for public hearing and the 
report of the advisory committee be- 
comes a part of the record in the public 
hearings. The bill further provides for 
a judicial review either by industry or 
by the Department. 

We all agree the public health is para- 
mount. We all agree that the food in- 
dustry has made magnificent progress 
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and should not be blocked by an unwise 
delegation of power and I think we also 
agree there should be a system of checks 
and balances which will give ample pro- 
tection to the American people. With 
that in mind I submit this bill for your 
earnest consideration. 


TV: In Defense of CBS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by Jack Gould, as it appeared in 
the New York Times of June 6, 1957: 
TV: In DEFENSE or CBS—Recrrr EXPRESSED 

AT EISENHOWER REMARK ON INTERVIEW 

With KHREUSHCHEV 

(By Jack Gould) 

The suggestion by President Eisenhower 
that the Columbia Broadcasting System had 
been motivated by commercial considera- 
tions in televising an interview with Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet Union, can only 
be regretted. 

The television network displayed sound 
reportorial initiative in obtaining the exclu- 
sive interview and in no way violated the 
canons of responsible journalistic behavior. 
The broadcasting chain ill deserves White 
House reproval. In the television industry, 
so strongiy given to anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, the implied censure could have dele- 
terious repercussions, 

The President's observation came yester- 
day in response to a question at his press 
conference. He was asked whether he might 
not be missing a good unity to reach 
the Russian people by not asking for equal 
time on Soviet facilities to answer Mr, 

* Khrushchev. 

“Well, now,” the President said, "let's take 
a look at this: A commercial firm in this 
country, trying to improve its own commer- 
cial standing, went to unusual effort to get 
someone that was, really made a unique per- 
formance in front of our people, and he 
could do that because this is a free country. 
Everybody could listen and the newspapers 
carried it in general, in the full text.” 

The President went on to say that some- 
body in the American Government would 
be glad to use the Russian facilities but only 
if the Soviet Union guaranteed that there 
would be no jamming no interference and 
no counter attractions to take people away 
from their radios. 

The original presentation of the inter- 
view with Mr. Khrushchey was carried on a 
sustaining basis by the CBS network and 
without sponsorship. The only incidental 
financial gain to CBS has been the sale of 
the film for second showings by a number 
of independent stations; this income would 
not begin to meet the cost of the initial 
showing. 

But on the larger issue of “a commercial 
firm trying to improve its own commercial 
standing” the President was hardly fair. 
The press from time immemorial has sought 
and obtained exclusive interviews with 
major world figures: The New York Times 
printed on May 11 an exclusive interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev. Yet when such in- 
terviews were obtained there was no Wash- 
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ington suggestion that the profit motive was 
a paramount consideration. 

Merely because the impact and novelty of 
coast-to-coast television may be greater does 
not mean a double standard of judgment 
should be invoked. No one will dispute that 
the lions share of theatrical television may 
be concerned with the improvement of some- 
one’s commercial standing, but when the 
medium behaves maturely and responsibly 
in the field of news it deserves appropriate 
recognition. 

The distinction is of prime importance 
in television because of forces, real or im- 
agined, that many militate against TV 
journalism. The networks and other owners 
of many stations are forced to live under the 
constant shadow of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commisison. Not only are individual 
station licensees subject to renewal but also 
almost everything a network may do— 

g affiliations or buying or selling an 
outlet—is subject to governmental review. 
At the moment there are multiple Federal 
investigations of television practices. 

Rather than run the slighest risk of in- 
curring Washington disapproval the world 
of TV often may simply avoid difficult or 
controversial subjects. In particular the last 
thing any broadcaster wants to do is tangle 
with the White House, regardless of the 
occupant’s political affiliation. In this area 
there exists a degree of anticipatory censor- 
ship on the broadcaster's part. 

The fainthearted in TV may well draw 
encouragement from the President’s state- 
ment, Why dabbie in journalistic contro- 
versy on a sustaining basis and court White 
House disapproval when situation comedy 
is ever so much safer and far more profitable? 
One hopes that the President will always 
feel free to speak out on any and all sub- 
jects but it is disheartening to see him im- 
pugn the purpose of journalistic initiative 
in a medium that needs ever so much more 
of it. 

In another area, the President's observa- 
tions on the use of broadcasting facilities 
also must invite reservations, In outlining 
the terms under which an American spokes- 
man might speak over Russian facilities, he 
included a stipulation that there be no 
concurrent counterattractions that would 
take people away from the program. 

The Khrushchev interview was carried on 
105 television stations last Sunday, less than 
one-fourth the total in this country, and on 
100 radio outlets, roughly one-thirtieth of 
the total. The Communist chief had to buck 
Zoo Parade, the Palm Beach Golf Tourney, 
baseball, movies, and disk jockeys. The 
idea of compelling a Russian to hear the 
American spokesman or nothing at all would 
seem at odds with democratic philosophy. 


Mr. Speaker, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the distinguished columnist 
in his criticism of our President. If, 
instead of criticizing CBS for the pub- 
lic service it is rendering, the President 
directed the United States Information 
Agency to pattern its work after the 
public-service programs of our impor- 
tant radio and TV stations, we would 
have less to fear from the Communists. 

The President has every right to ex- 
press his opinion on any and every sub- 
ject, as has every American citizen. It 
would be much smarter, however, if he 
merely said “No comment” when asked 
about matters concerning which he is 
uninformed. It would have been much 
better for the President to have informed 
himself about the matter and then to 
have directed his Secretary of State to 
request Mr. Khrushchev to permit the 
broadcasting throughout Russia of the 
views of high American Government 
public officials, 
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Declaration of Independence Flouted by 
Status of Forces Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Girard 
case gives new timeliness to an excellent 
article published some time ago in Task 
Force, the newspaper of the Defenders 
of the American Constitution. I urge 
consideration of the fundamental prin- 
ciples discussed in the following article 
by Gordon E. Small: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FPLOUTED BY 
STATUS or Forces TREATIES—RIGHTS FOR 
WHICH OUR FOREFATHERS FOUGHT AND DIED 
ARE HEEDLESSLY GIVEN AWAY 


(By Gordon E. Small) 


A careful reading of the Declaration of 
Independence is suggested to those legisla- 
tors responsible for the approval of the 
status-of-forces treaties. 

The parallel between some of the wrongs - 
detailed in the immortal Declaration, and 
the situation resulting from the treaties is 
illuminating—and startling to all patriotic 
Americans, 

Even before the adoption of the Declara- 
tion, the First Continental Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in September of 1774, 
adopted a series of resolutions in an address 
to the Crown. The very first article of these 
resolutions was worded as follows: 

“That they (the inhabitants of the Eng- 
lish Colonies in North America) are entitled 
to life, liberty, and property, and they have 
never ceded to any sovereign power what- 
ever, a right to dispose of either without 
their consent.” 

Comparing this forthright statement with 
the status-of-forces treaties, we find that 
the treaties have ceded to France, Japan, 
and other “sovereign powers” the right to 
dispose of the liberty of our servicemen (and 
their civilian components) without their 
consent, and in direct violation of the rights 
guaranteed to all Americans by our Con- 
stitution. 

Article 5, of the same resolutions declared 
“That the respective Colonies are entitled 
to the common law of England and more 
especially to the great and inestimable priv- 
llege of being tried by their peers of the 
vicinage, according to the course of that 
law.” 

Under the status-of-forces treaties, “the 
great and inestimable privilege of being 
tried by their peers of the vicinage” has 
been abjectly surrendered. Instead, our 
servicemen are tried by foreign courts, under 
alien systems of justice, rather than “ac- 
cording to the course of that law’’—the 
common law of their own land. 

The Continental Congress met again in 
May of 1776, and on the following Fourth 
of July, our national birthday, issued the 
Declaration of Independence. Lest we for- 
get, the Declaration contains the following 
pertinent and significant statements: 

“He [the British Sovereign] has combined 
with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our Constitution and foreign to 
our laws . 

Could a better description of the status- 
of-forces treaties possibly be given than 
that “they subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our Constitution and unacknowl- 
edged by our laws?” 

The Declaration goes on to accuse the 
British Sovereign of “giving his consent to 
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their (the British Parliament) acts of pre- 
tended legislation: 

“For depriving us in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury; 

“For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offienses; 

“For taking away our charters, abolish- 
ing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our govern- 
ments; 

“For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

Examining the effects of the status-of- 
forces treaties in the light of these griev- 
ances, what do we find? 

Certainly our servicemen (and their civil- 
jan components) are “deprived of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury—by their ‘peers of the 
vicinage’—as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. 

Certainly they are “transported beyond 
seas,” not, of course, by the British Sovereign, 
but by our own Government, and “tried by 
other governments for pretended (or real, it 
is immaterial) offenses.” 

Certainly the treaties “abolish our most 
valuable laws, and alter fundamentally the 
forms of our Government“ the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Certainly the treaties “suspend the powers 
of our own legislatures and invest foreign 
governments with power to legislate for us” 
in cases involving our servicemen and others 
on duty abroad. (It should be noted that 
the State Department, in drafting these 
treaties, was careful to exclude its own per- 
sonnel, over which we retain jurisdiction). 

Every thoughtful American must surely ask 
himself, “Why should this be?” Why must 
our Government, under the cloak of treaty 
law, deliberately give away rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship, the very rights 
for which our ancestors fought and died on 
the battlefields of Lexington, Saratoga, York- 
town, and other shrines of American Inde- 
pendence? 

The only answer seems to lie in the as- 
sumption that our treatymakers deemed it 
necessary to appease the foreign nations sig- 
natory to the treaties for permitting us to 
maintain our troops in their countries so as 
to protect them from an aggressor. 

Whenever the treaties have been discussed 
at hearings of congressional committees, or 
elsewhere the State Department puts for- 
ward the dubious defense that the treaties 
are “reciprocal,” in that we, the United 
States, have jurisdiction over military per- 
sonnel of those nations signatory to the 
treaties, who may be stationed in this 
country. 

What sophistry is this? Are there any 
foreign troops stationed in the United 
States? If so, they are not here to protect 
us. When one compares the vast number 
of American boys, on duty in many coun- 
tries all over the globe, with the infinitesimal 
number of foreign troops who may be in 
America, the reciprocal nature of the treaties 
seems rather ridiculous. 

Why, it might also be asked, was it at all 
necessary to grant foreign nations jurisdic- 
tion of any kind over our military personnel? 
Is The Judge Advocate General's Department 
of the Army (and its corresponding number 
in the naval service) so inefficient that it 
could not be trusted to exercise proper su- 
pervision over crimes committed by our 
troops? American standards of justice have 
always been of the highest, and our military 
courts would undoubtedly be particularly 
careful to administer proper judgment in all 
cases of crimes committed against the citi- 
zenry of a friendly nation. 

Let it again be emphasized that the De- 
fenders of the American Constitution, in 
its long fight against the injustices of the 
status-of-forces treaties, does not, in any 
way seek to exCuse or condone any crim- 
inal act, or ask that it go unpunished. Gen- 
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eral del Valle and Colonel Pomeroy, in their 
writings and testimony before con 
committees, have repeatedly made that point 
clear. The Defenders ask only that juris- 
diction over our service men and their ci- 
vilian components be restored to their own 
proper courts, as has been the case through- 
out all the years of our history as a nation, 
and as specifically provided for by our Con- 
stitution. 

All American citizens—and nearly every 
family has a son, husband, or other dear one 
in the armed services today—should ask 
their Senators and Congressmen this ques- 
tion: “Are you willing to be counted as in 
favor of treaties which abandon the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence?” 
Tell them to demonstrate some of the spirit 
of our Founding Fathers, who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
that this Nation might become a reality, 
and wipe out these treaties, which, as Sen- 
ator WELKER has said, "will forever be a black 
mark in the illustrious history of our Na- 
tion.” 

The machinery to dispense with these 
treaties is available in the resolutions in- 
troduced by Senator WELKER and Congress- 
man Bow, which will be considered in the 
next session of the present Congress, con- 
vening in January 1956. Now is the time to 
bring the facts outlined in this article to 
the attention of your Representatives—tell 
them to uphold the precepts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by voting to revoke the 
statute-of-forces treaties. 


Crucial Moment for American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1 has 
been reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and is now before the 
Committee on Rules. No doubt it will be 
reported to the House in the very near 
future. Before this body considers this 
bill, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent article on 
the subject by Richard Whalen. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned article which 
appeared in the June 7, 1957, issue of 
U. S. A. 

The article follows: 

CRUCIAL MOMENT FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(By Richard Whalen) 

Contrary to a widely held belief, a crisis 
does not exist in American education. Buta 
crucial moment is approaching. It will come 
when timid public officials in Washington, 
D. C., override the objections of hardworking 
local school authorities and turn control of 
school curriculums and facilities over to a 
centralized educationist bureaucracy. 

On that day—should it come—politics, not 
scholarly propriety, will determine educa- 
tional policy in America. 

The National Education Association is a 
main force in the drive to federalize educa- 
tion. With a membership of some 666,000 
teachers and public school administrators, 
the NEA is a private organization mainly 
subsidized by private charitable foundations 
with tax-exempt money. While the rank- 
and-file members of NEA remain in their 
classrooms and offices, tending to the proper 
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business of education, the NEA's well-heeled 
hierarchy goes a-politicking. 

NEA lobbyists, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are partial to playing the “num- 
bers game.” In recent months, they have 
marched on Congress, armed with statistics 
proving—so they claim—that an additional 
14,000 classrooms are needed immediately in 
our Nation. 

Statistics gathered by the United States 
Office of Education indicate that more than 
28,000 classrooms are currently under con- 
struction, over and above those needed to 
house this year’s enrollment gain, This fig- 
ure was arrived at through consultation with 
school boards throughout the country which 
are planning, financing, and constructing 
schools in programs geared to local needs and 
conditions. 

But NEA disputes the statistics gathered 
by the United States Office of Education and 
tries to bury them, and those persons who 
publicize them, under an avalanche of slick 
professional propaganda. An intended vic- 
tim of NEA’s policy of massive retaliation is 
the highly competent and respected United 
States Chamber of Commerce which strongly 
opposes Federal aid to education, 
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While the battle over it rages indecisively 
in an area of stratospheric nonsense 
on Capitol Hill, champions of local govern- 
ment in all 48 States have sought to bolster 
wavering legislators with the steely argu- 
ments of commonsense, 

“It is infinitely more important,” says the 
Public Expenditure Council of the State of 
Connecticut, “that we settle down to sound 
thinking on the values of local participa- 
tion and local citizen control of our schools, 
and finance them with the resources within 
our States, than to chase our own tax dollars 
through the depreciating process of Federal 
bureaucracy and have them come back to 
us worth much less and accompanied by 
dictates on how we shall use them.” 

In the South, the editorial voice of the 
widely read Richmond News Leader, James 
Jackson Kilpatrick, writes: 

“Localities are having difficulties in school 
construction for 1 reason and 1 reason 
only: And that is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is seizing so vast a proportion of the 
people's wealth that not enough remains 
at home for the people to do what the people 
might wish to do about their schools. 

“The answer is not to send back to the 
people millions of their own dollars; the 
answer is not to take so many dollars from 
the people in the first place.” 

Two important points should be under- 
stood by people discussing Federal aid to 
education: 

1. There is no proven need for Federal 
assistance to local school construction; 

2. Money for any program of Federal ald 
must come from the taxpayers in the States, 
who could use the funds more efficiently 
without having them pass through a central 
authority. A 

THE POWERFUL FEW 


What does the National Education Asso- 
ciation hope to achieve through its propa- 
ganda program for Federal ald? 

Power. 

Through its manipulation of propaganda 
symbols, such as slanted statistics, the NEA 
hopes to consolidate economic power over 
the Nation's schools in the hands of a few 
politically motivated educationists, 

This is a damning indictment. But it is 
directed only at the self-proclaimed lobby- 
ists in Washington, and not at the dedicated 
men and women who stay at home, mind 
their own educational business, and do their 
vital teaching or administrative job faith- 
fully and well. 

The NEA's lobby was established at the 
NEA annual convention early last summer in 
Portland, Oreg. It was part of a bold coun- 
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terattack by which educationalists sought to 
recoup the prestige they had lost at the dis- 
Credited White House Conference on Edu- 
Cation, held in December 1955. According 
to the New York Times, July 4, 1956, the 

hierarchy engineered at the conven- 
tion the creation of the greatest education 
lobby ever seen in this country prepared to 
Mobilize local, State, and National educa- 
tional organizations behind a concerted 
drive to influence Congress to support school 
legislation. In this drive, for a starter, Fed- 
eral-aid bills were to be given top priority. 

Dr. John Lester Buford, president of the 
NEA, admitted that lobbying is a new un- 
dertaking for the organization. At the White 
House conference, the NEA had engineered 
attendant's consent for Federal aid by us- 
ing the antiparliamentary technique of 
group dynamics which is trickily designed 
to enforce minority will on the majority. 
At the convention, however, Dr. Buford 
abandoned new-fangled group dynamics for 
Old-fashioned lobbying and declared “We 
don’t mind being called lobbyists. We are 
lobbying for a good cause—for better 
Schools.” 

With an annual budget of more than $3.8 
million to spend, Dr. Buford and his asso- 
Clates in the upper echelons of NEA are in 
à most favorable financial position to mo- 
biltze a lot of lobbyists and an arsenal of 
Weapons in support of the NEA’s cause. 


THE GUIDING LIGHTS 


In its swank Washington headquarters, the 
NEA maintains a legislative commission 
which originates proposals for Federal inter- 
vention in education. The commission is 
supplemented by a division of legislation 
and Federal relations, A policy statement 
Published in October 1956 by the NEA asserts 
that the commission and the division were 
the guiding lights behind the White House 
Conference, and “urges the Congress to carry 
Out the mandate of the conference report 
and to enact legislation which will provide 
Substantial, Federal funds for emergency 
school construction purposes.” Further, the 
Policy statement declares: 

“The National Education Association re- 
affirms its bellef that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a shared responsibility with States 
and local communities to insure adequate 
educational opportunities for all.” 

Definition of terms is the necessary first 
step in all well-conducted debates. In a 
matter as important as the future of Amer- 
ican education, the NEA should be required 
to lend substance to the shadowy propaganda 
terms it uses. Specifically, what does the 
NEA mean by adequate“? And, more im- 
Portant, what did Dr. Buford have in mind 
when he spoke so knowingly of “better” 
schools and “a good cause"? 

Does the NEA want more schools? Or could 
it possibly want better instruction in schools 
already existing? 

Since the NEA has been the prime mover 
in that kind of social and progressive edu- 
cation which has been acknowledged by lead- 
ing educational authorities to be the main 
cause of current scholastic deficlencies in 
our Nation, it is most unlikely that the NEA 
is concerned with restoring and improving 
the kind of basic education that made our 
Nation great. To scrap courses in social 
adjustment in favor of instituting courses 
of intensified training in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic would not be acceptable to 
many of the elder progressives dominating 
the NEA. s 

Consequently, the terms good and better 
and adequate must be thought of as quanti- 
tative words in the mouths of NEA educa- 
tionists. In their mouths, these words are 
related to big, bigger, and biggest. 

The facts of the NEA's political structure 
bear out such a definition of its terms. As 
currently operated, the NEA is a mass organ- 
ization, with affiliates at each political level. 
Central authority is vested in the legislative 
commission and the division of legislation 
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and Federal relations. Tactical operation is 
from the top down: from a planning core 
of political strategists to a mass of obedient 
doorbell ringers and placard wavers. 

Busy citizens, grasping only the immedi- 
ate importance of a complex situation, fall 
prey to the NEA's cry of emergency. The 
only thing that matters is that Johnny and 
Sally and their friends have a classroom 
which isn’t overcrowded, and if the man with 
the NEA pamphlets and NEA ready answers 
says the Federal Government must provide 
that classroom, then—so be it. 

TWO SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

Now that worried parents have been mo- 
bilized into platoons of willing agitators, the 
NEA must sponsor legislation for them to 
agitate for. At last year’s NEA convention 
Dr. Buford spoke of the need to obtain pow- 
erful allies for the NEA program. Such 
allies have been found in Congress among 
the ranks of those whom columnist Holmes 
Alexander refers to as the Social Democrats, 

Two “Social Democrats”—adyocates of big 
government and federalization of everything 
in sight—have served the NEA faithfully in 
the current session of Congress. They are 
freshman Senator JOSEPH SILL CLARK of 
Pennsylvania and sophomoric Senator 
Warn Morse of Oregon. These Senators 
have cosponsored two key bills on the NEA's 
legislative calendar—S. 1134 and S. 1237. 

OVERPRIVILEGED IN FEDERAL POWER 

What the NEA really wants is a “Nationa 
Board of Education.” This board, accord- 
ing to the NEA, “should be appointed for 
long overlapping terms by the President 
with the consent of the Senate, as an inde- 
pendent agency to administer the United 
States Office of Education.” 

There you have it. And that is not all, 
The NEA reaffirms its belief that education 
will best be served at the national level by 
an independent United States Office of Edu- 
cation under “a national board of educa- 
tion * * * [which would] * * provide ap- 
propriate, nonpartisan, Federal leadership in 
meeting educational problems of nationwide 
concern.” 

The NEA concludes its brief blueprint for 
an educationist stronghold with the belief 
that “the Federal Government [should] es- 
tablish conditions and provide funds ade- 
quate to employ educational leadership of 
the highest professional competence.” 

Who will decide on the professional com- 
petence of the men to fill these posts? 

Why, the National Education Association, 
oldest and most respected professional edu- 
cational group in the United States. 

What, in brief, does the NEA want? 

In a general sense, power. 

Specifically, the NEA desires public ac- 
ceptance of the idea of Federal aid to edu- 
cation and control over it. Aid to school 
construction is the opening wedge now be- 
ing driven into the bulwark of traditional 
American public reluctance. After having 


been bribed with its own money, the docile 


public will—according to the NEA lobby- 
ists—be willing to accept further encroach- 
ments on local responsibility and individual 
initiative. 


A crucial moment in American education 
is coming. Many citizens have fallen for 
NEA's propaganda and are clamoring for 
Federal aid in the school construction 
“emergency.” Only a of facts 
aimed at the sham front of this emergency“ 
can explode the false situation and lay bare 
the dubious political motives behind it. 

In order that American education should 
remain in the hands of 55 prapa 
guardians, it ht proye useful a 0 
to recall the whee advice of James Madison, 
who, in 1794, warned his fellow citizens 
against predatory bureaucrats. We should 
be on our guard, Madison said, against the 
bureaucrats’ “old trick of turning every con- 
tingency into a resource for accumulating 
force.” 
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Question on Kohler Strike Addressed to 
UAW President Walter P. Reuther at 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
May 22, 1957, and His Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 

I inserted into the Recorp a statement 

by Mr. Emil Mazey, an officer of the 

UAW-CIO, on the subject of the UAW 

strike against the Kohler Co. in Wiscon- 

sin. To further permit the people of 
this country to understand the union side 
of that controversy, I insert into the 

Record a question and answer between 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the 

UAW-CIO, at the National Press Club, 

and a member of that body when he 

appeared there: 

QUESTION ON KOHLER STRIKE ADDRESSED TO 
UAW PRESIDENT WALTER P, REUTHER AT NA- 
TIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 
22, 1957, AND His REPLY 


Question: The Senate Rackets Committee 
has received letters from many members of 
your union protesting the spending of $13 
million in union funds to maintain the strike 
against the Kohler Co. How do you justify 
this expenditure, and what do you propose to 
tell the Senate committee when it investi- 
gates this strike? 

Mr. RevurHer, Well, I shall be most happy 
to appear before the Senate investigating 
committee any day of the week, and I will 
testify about my own personal financial mat- 
ters, and any matter related to our union, 
including the Kohler strike. 

It is true that we have spent many mil- 
lions of dollars. We have not spent 13 mil- 
lion; we have spent roughly 10 million. For 
food and clothing and rent and shoes and 
medical care—to keep the brave people who 
want to enjoy a few of the rights and human 
dignities inside of American industry that 
millions of other workers enjoy. 

The Kohler Corp.—and that's why we're 
prepared to discuss this any time and any 
place—bears the major share of moral re- 
sponsibility. Because they refuse to accept 
the obligations that thousands and thou- 
sand of other industry groups have accepted. 
We're not trying to pioneer there. We have 
the choice of either fighting or surrendering. 
And we're spending this money because we 
choose not to surrender. 

Before the strike occurred, when the con- 
tract expired, we asked the company to ex- 
tend that contract on a day-to-day basis, 
hoping we could avoid a strike. The com- 
pany refused. We asked the company to 
bargain; they would not bargain in good 
faith. They would not mediate, and they 
rejected every arbitration proposal, 

The Governor of Wisconsin at that time: 
Gov. Walter Kohler, a nephew of Mr. Her- 
bert Kohler, proposed arbitration. We ac- 
cepted it. He was to designate the arbi- 
trator. The company rejected it. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell proposed arbi- 
tration. We accepted; they rejected. 

We proposed that President Eisenhower 
pick the arbitrator; they rejected it. 

Why? 

Because they are unprepared to test their 
position in the court of impartial Judgment. 
Because they know they are wrong. 

‘The strike up there Is a revolt against the 
last remnants of industrial feudalism, peo- 
ple who think that when you hire a worker 
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you buy him body and soul. That's what this 
struggle is about. 

I say the price of human freedom is the 
willingness to struggle against tyranny, 
whether it be under Hitler or under Stalin 
or under Mr. Herbert Kohler. And we're 
going to struggle until these workers get 
their measure of human freedom and human 
dignity in the Kohler works in Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


Are Tax Cuts Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of June 7, 
1957; 

Are Tax CUTS INFLATIONARY? 

Most of the economists who have been tes- 
tifying about tax-cut prospects this week 
agree that the prospects are dim. This is 
also the view of Democratic Representative 
Mutts, chairman of the House-Senate sub- 
committee holding hearings on the subject. 

The tax pessimism is based on two con- 
siderations. The budget surplus, both this 
fiscal year and next, is unlikely to be big 
enough to permit reductions. And inflation- 
ary pressures are still so strong that tax 
cuts next year would be inadvisable any- 
way. 

The first assertion is all too probably cur- 
rent. Government spending is outrunning 
estimates for the fiscal year winding up the 
end of this month, and the same thing may 
happen in the new fiscal year; the Govern- 
ment may be lucky to keep out of the red. 
It is well that no one in the administra- 
tion or Congress is seriously suggesting tax 
cuts on the basis of deficit financing. 

It is the second proposition that is dis- 
turbing. The notion that tax rates should 
be maintained or raised in good times, even 
when the surplus is big enough to permit 
cuts, and lowered in times of business de- 
cline is an old and familiar one—the so- 
called compensatory budget theory. But its 
familiarity does not make it true. Are tax 
cuts in fact inflationary? 

One trouble with the argument is that it 
assumes people are predictable, If the Gov- 
ernment chops their taxes they will auto- 
matically go on a spending spree, bidding up 
the prices of goods and labor. But it ain’t 
necessarily so. In an economy like ours, 
where people don’t have to spend every cent 
on necessities, it is particularly unlikely to 
be so. People may save more instead of 
spending more, in which event the tax cuts 
can work out as a restraint on inflationary 
forces. 

The Nation has undeniably prospered since 
the $7.4 billion tax reductions of 1954, but 
it would be hard to show that it has been 
on a buying binge; auto sales and home 
buying, for instance, are at something less 
than record levels. Those tax cuts spurred 
the economy; it is doubtful that they pro- 
duced the present inflationary potential. 

What may be more probable is that we 
are still feeling, to some extent, the infla- 
tionary effects of more than 20 years of 
almost uninterrupted deficit financing. 
That kind of printing press orgy, not tax 
cuts, is the prime cause of inflation. And 
the Eisenhower administration, to its credit, 
has not been inflating the money supply. 
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Another trouble with the argument that 
we can't have tax cuts because they are in- 
fiationary involves a misconception about 
spending. The theory is that tax cuts would 
put extra purchasing power in the hands of 
the people, which is true whether they ex- 
ercise that power or not. But that doesn't 
mean the money is saved if the people are 
denied tax cuts; it is just spent by someone 
else, namely, the Federal Government. In 
practice, the Federal Government goes right 
on spending in good times as well as bad. 

Finally there is a dubious moral tone to 
this “compensatory” fiscal notion. We take it 
to be self-evident that in a free society the 
Government has certain plain obligations 
such as to avoid depreciating the currency 
and to keep spending and taxes as low as 
possible. The compensatory theory skips 
this aspect entirely. Tax rates are to be 
juggled not on the basis of what is right, 
but in the attempt to manipulate the econ- 
omy and hence the people. 

The Congressmen and the economists— 
and the administration—are on sound 
ground when they say there shouldn't be 
tax cuts until the budget surplus outlook 
improves. But Congress should be making 
that outlook improve be greatly reducing 
spending, instead of worrying about infla- 
tionary tax cuts and compensatory theories. 

Just give the people the chance, and they 
will do their own compensating far better 
than any government can do it for them. 


Two Hundred and Twelfth Annual Feast 
of Roses Observed by the Tulpehocken 
Evangelical and Reformed Church Near 
Richland, Pa., June 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most historical religious observ- 
ances in the Nation was held Sunday, 
June 9, 1957, by the Tulpehocken Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church located 
near Richland, Pa., when the 212th red 
rose was tendered as annual rent to a 
descendant of Caspar and Katharine 
Wistar, who in 1745 conveyed 100 acres 
of land for use as church property. This 
annual feast of roses has been observed 
since that time without interruption. 

This year’s observance was of two- 
fold significance since it marked the 
date of the dedication of a modern 
church school building erected by the 
members of the Tulpehocken Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church under the 
leadership of their very capable and en- 
ergetic pastor, the Reverend J. Donald 
Backenstose. 

It was my great privilege to partici- 
pate in the annual feast-of-roses service, 
June 9, 1957, at which time I delivered 
the following message: 

Feast oF ROSES MESSAGE BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 9, 
1957, RICHLAND, PA. 

It is a distinct honor to be invited to 
participate in this annual service commem- 
orating the Feast of Roses which originated 
in 1745 when Caspar and Katharine Wistar 
conveyed 100 acres to this church, 
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During the succeeding years I am in- 
formed that a red rose has been tendered 
each year as annual rent and that since 1901 
the Feast of Roses has been observed yearly 
without interruption. 

The beautiful custom of presenting a 
white rose to the descendants of Caspar and 
Katharine Wistar was also inaugurated and 
has added to the solemnity of this annual 
service. 

Today we are privileged in being able to 
witness the payment of the 212th red rose 
and the 55th white rose. 

This year’s Feast of Roses is of added sig- 
nificance since it marks the date of the 
dedication of the rose building. 

This modern church school bullding is 
not only a credit to the loyal and faithful 
members of this congregation but also to 
your able and distinguished pastor, my good 
friend the Reverend J. Donald Backenstose. 

Truly it may be said that the rose build- 
ing is a fitting monument to the zeal and 
piety of the members of this church and 
their beloved pastor. 

Above all it demonstrates their whole- 
hearted cooperation in extending God's 
kingdom on earth. g 

Today we are forcibly reminded, through 
observance of the Feast of Roses, that there 
is a natural and age-old connection in man's 
mind between the rose and religion. 

No one can look upon the beauty of roses 
in their varied forms and colors without an 
uplifting of the heart and mind. 

Countless tales have come down to us 
through the ages associating the rose with 
the gods or attributing magical and super- 
natural qualities to roses. 

Through the centuries Christianity has 
used the rose as a symbol of prayer and its 
thorns as a symbol of sacrifice and suffering. 

One of the most constant features of the 
Christian cathedral is the rose window, 

Roses have in ald ages of Christianity been 
thought most suitable for the decoration of 
any part of a church. 

We find them as wood carvings in the form 
of rose vines on the pews, as great rose 
flowers ornamenting pulpit or altar. 

In Christian symbolism numerous Saints 
are known by a rose or roses. 

They are portrayed in single or double 
form pink or gold or white or red on vine or 
bush or rose-tree. 

Yes they are shown being held in the hand, 
worn in a wreath or showering through the 
air. 

Roses, chief among flowers, are brought 
to decorate our churches and altars as tokens 
of our devotion and service to God. 

The very crown and center of our religion 
is, of course, Christ himself. 

The closer we approach to that center in 
Christian art and symbolism the more roses 
do we find. 

Finally, we come to the very person of 
Christ himself symbolized as a red rose. 

Realizing that the red rose stands for the 
suffering and the love and the triumph of 
Christ, one might think that there could be 
no comparable grandeur of religious mean- 
ing for the white rose. 

However Christian symbolism has placed 
the white rose in a place equal in honor to 
the red. 

Where the red rose means the suffering of 
martyrdom, the white rosé means the virtue 
of innocence and purity. 

Where the red rose shouts of triumph the 
white rose speaks softly of peace. 

Where the red rose pulses with the hu- 
manity of Christ the white rose silently pro- 
claims His divinity. 

We who know and love roses are sure that 
what is termed in religious literature “The 
Odor of Sanctity“ must be one of the many 
beautiful perfumes that we know in roses. 

Christianity as well as other forms of world 
religions, and even ancient paganism as- 
sociates holiness and virtue with roses. 
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It is, therefore, beautifully appropriate 
that this church annually should be scented 
with the perfume of roses. 

This annual feast of roses is not alone a 
Teminder of the debt of gratitude owed 
Caspar and Katharine Wistar. 

It is likewise an occasion to voice our 
gratitude to Almighty God for our churches. 

For truly they are the nation's first line of 
defense. 

Through our churches we, as a nation, have 
been able to maintain a standard of honesty 
and decency without which the nation would 
not be worth saving nor would its citizenry 
Care for any interest beyond their own self- 
ish personal gratifications. 

It is an accepted fact that a nation with 
strong moral convictions and a deep rever- 
ence for God is able through his divine grace 
to defend itself against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. 

Did you ever stop to realize that should 
Our churches fall into decay and ruin Amer- 
ica would become overwhelmingly pagan in 
a few years? 

That fact should make an indelible im- 
Pression on our minds and hearts and urge 
all of us to appreciate more fully the church 
as a spiritual powerhouse whose beacon of 
light and goodness encompasses the entire 
globe. 

If we have a fuller appreciation of the 
indispensable position the church plays in 
our everyday lives, then, as individuals and 
&s a nation, we will be better able to dis- 

our responsibility of actively sup- 
porting the church and all it is defending 
in the fields of moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Religious groups through the church are 
Carrying the Gospel to the four corners of 
the earth and in so doing creating an atmos- 
Phere of confidence and good will that is of 
more value than costly armaments or diplo- 
matic maneuvering which so often leads to 
meaningless peace pacts between the nations 
of the world. 

Let us never forget America was built upon 
the church. 

All of us are familiar with the picture de- 
Picting the pilgrims on their way to church 
Carrying both Bibles and rifies. 

There were many reasons why the New 
England pioneers might have remained near 
their primitive homes and worshiped under 
the sheltering trees with one eye on the 
prowling Indians, 

The well-known painting, however, shows 
them—men, women, and children—trudging 
along the snow-piled forest path on their 
Way to the rudely constructed meeting- 
house their reverent hands had fashioned 
for divine worship. 

The pilgrims on their way to church re- 
mind us, as these spiritual ancestors of ours 
fought for their very lives, that Sunday 
morning for them was not a time to catch 
up on sleep, not an opportunity to clear 
more needed land or plant crops, not a time 
to indulge in sports and amusements, 

In spite of the hazards and the hardship 
of it, Sunday morning was a time to go to 
church. 

The Pilgrims went, and by so doing they 
contributed their physical presence as a wit- 
ness to their faith in God by which they 
lived. 

It is a serious indictment against our gen- 
eration that for literally millions of Ameri- 
cans church attendance is ignored. 

With three global wars engulfing our Na- 
tion in the short span of 33 years, it is little 
wonder that there has been the growing 
realization that the church is the bulwark 
and arsenal of all that makes our Nation 
great. 

Even the radio and television stations 
across the land signify this truth as they 
sandwich between commercials the deyo- 
tional song called "Let's Go To Church Next 
Sunday Morning.” 
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We profess to be a Christian Nation, but 
deserted churches give the lie to the creed 
we claim to profess. 

When we remain away from church it does 
something to that fragile plant called 
reverence which needs watering at least 
once a week. 

Surely there can be no question that 

unless we give regular expression to an 
emotion or conviction it will die or grow 
dim. 
As we thank God for our churches, let us 
do it in church, and not from some reclining 
place as we deny our Creator 1 hour of wor- 
ship on Sunday. 

This annual Feast of Roses is, therefore, 
an opportune time to examine our own con- 
science and at the same time to keep in 
mind that in the Communist world churches 
of every denomination are being ruthlessly 
persecuted in the diabolical effort to destroy 
man’s belief in God. 

It is encouraging to know that religion 
in America today is a mighty and increasing 
force. : 

Statistics may sometimes seem hard to 
understand, or inconclusive, or dull, but to- 
day's religious statistics are as clear an indi- 
cation of the way the wind blows as a million 
straws all blowing one way. 

These statistics are as conclusive as the 
force of that wind and exciting as its impact. 

In 1850, or 105 years after this church was 
established, only 16 percent of the popula- 
tion of America were church members. By 
1900 the percentage had climbed, slowly and 
with setbacks, to 36 percent. Through the 
first half of the twentieth century the in- 
crease continued, up to 57 percent. 

Recent figures show that approximately 
61 percent of all Americans are now church 
members. 

In actual numbers the American church 
membership has now for the first time 
passed the 100 million mark. In 1906, half 
a century ago, there were 209,266 churches 
of all denominations in the United States. 

Though both the shift of population from 
the country to the city, and the increasing 
tendency to consolidate churches where 
possible, tended to reduce the total number 
of churches that number, after sinking to 
199,302 in 1936, rose to 300,056 for 1954, 

The result is that we now have not only 
more members in each congregation, but 
also more actual church buildings. 

In 1955, 5,393 new church buildings were 
reported and the money spent on new con- 
struction during that year is said by the 
national council to constitute a new record. 

The total financial contribution of mem- 
bers to their churches continued an upward 
trend, per capita contributions rising 7 per- 
cent in 1955, to reach the sum of $48.81 
annually. 

If money talks they are surely good words 
that we hear from that money. 

Both the increase in church membership 
and the growing concern for the education 
and moral training of our youth are re- 
flected in a 3.4 percent increase in Sunday 
School enrollments, 

Newspapers and magazines are full of dis- 
cussions of the religious boom, 

Book publishers find that the sales of re- 
ligious books are large and steadily increas- 
ing. 

Political actions, reflecting both the popu- 
lar feeling and the convictions of individ: 
uals in the Government, include the pro- 
vision of the Prayer Room in the Capitol, 
the addition of the phrase “under God” to 
the pledge of allegiance, the issuance of a 
stamp bearing the words “in God we trust,” 
the provision by law that the same motto 
is to appear on all our coins designed in 
the future, and most recently the adoption 
of the statement, In God We Trust” as the 
official motto of the United States. 
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Besides the increase in church member- 
ship there is a remarkable increase in both 
the number of prayer groups and the num- 
ber of members in established prayer groups, 

In Government agencies, in businesses, in 
neighborhoods, it is becoming more and 
more the custom to meet occasionally to 
pray together and to conduct programs of 
speaking or reading or discussion on the 
subject of prayer. j 

In magazines and newspapers and in the 
public transportation vehicles, we have 
grown familiar with the advertisements 
urging people to attend the churches of their 
choice, to take their families to church, to 
go to Sunday School with their children, 
to pray together as families. 

Iam not sure how much effect this sort 
of advertising has, but I feel sure the ad- 
vertising is itself the effect of an urge among 
all the American people to deepen their 
religious experience and to give tangible 
evidence of the faith that is in them. 

Ministers and other theological thinkers 
have published many articles criticizing the 
current popularity of religion as superficial 
and tainted with self-interest. 

But the very fact that such critical arti- 
cles are published in great numbers shows 
that a deep and honest interest must be 
somewhere in the American public. 

Surely those who are indulging in super- 
ficial emotionalism do not welcome search- 
ing criticism of their motives and it is far- 
fetched to suppose that those who are 
dropping more money in the collection bas- 
ket are doing it in the expectation of any 
financial or material return. 

Some of the criticism too, it must be re- 
marked, is more superficial than any of the 
religious manifestations toward which it is 
directed. 

Of course there are superficial religious 
manifestations in America today. There 
always were such manifestations in this 
country and in every other country. 

However, for perfectly practical reasons 
the superficial manifestations will become 
greater when it becomes more profitable for 
the hypocrites and self-servers to pretend 
to real religious feeling, and that is precisely 
when a real ground swell of religion is 
manifesting itself. 

It is my opinion there is no complacency 
in the religion of America today. 

We have the forward movement and the 
forward urge. 

We are striving to bring our actions into 
closer accord with our professions of moral 
principle and to submit our individual good 
to the good of all. 

There will always be those who will rest 
content with the system of morality ex- 
pressed by the motto “Honesty is the best 

liey.” 

But I believe that America today and 
the world today need a heroic virtue reach- 
ing far beyond that feeble and petty senti- 
ment. 

We shali not hold our earth and sky to- 
gether nor each individual of us keep his 
own soul and body together unless we adopt 
that heroic virtue expressed in the old say- 
ing, “Let Justice be done though the heavens 
fall.” 

And we shall not save our individual souls 
if we consider it fashionable merely to be 
seen going to church. 

We need the rock-ribbed faith of our 
forefathers, men and women with the faith 
of Caspar and Katharine Wistar, who helped 
to build this Nation under God and who 
never tired of constantly seeking His pro- 
tection. 

We should never forget that the atomic- 
hydrogen age in which we live had its birth 
when Almighty God first entrusted the 
secrets of the atom to our Nation. 

Therefore, we owe Him not only our al- 
legiance, but our constant prayers of thanks- 
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giving that this Nation was spared from the 
unhappy fate of Japan which became the 
testing ground for the devastating atomic 
attack in World War II. 

Let us, during this annual feast of roses, 
resolve to make an earnest effort to stimu- 
late interest in church membership, and 
above all, regular church attendance. 

Let us, with our friends and loved ones, 
turn our thoughts more frequently to 
church, and by prayer and devotion acknowl- 
edge our utter dependence on the God who 
hath made and preserved us a nation. 

Thus we will be doing more than thank- 
ing God for the church. 

We will be conducting our spiritual lives 
in such an edifying manner that the church 
will thank God for our aid in its mission to 
extend the kingdom of God on earth. 

Let us joyfully look forward to fulfilling 
our obligation to the church by regular at- 
tendance and as we enter its portals may our 
hearts be attuned to the true spirit of God 
enabling us to say in all sincerity, and from 
the innermost recesses of our hearts: 


“Sweet hour of prayer! Sweet hour of 
prayer! 
‘That calls us from a world of care, 
And bids us at our Father's throne 
Make all our wants and wishes known. 


“In seasons of distress and grief 
Our souls have often found relief, 
And oft escaped the tempter's snare 
By thy return sweet hour of prayer.“ 


A Good Government Bond Market 
Outside Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Econ- 
omists National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, released July 27, 1953: 

A Goop GOVERNMENT BOND MARKET OUTSIDE 
BANKS 
I 

The United States Treasury is to be com- 
mended for its efforts to turn from banks to 
savers in the marketing of its securities 
since monetization of Federal debt by banks 


and open markets and thus increases its 
demands for the use of people's savings, it 
is to be expected that the Government must 
pay interest rates substantially higher than 
those that prevailed when it financed itself 
in such high degree by selling its debt to 
banks in exchange for deposits and Federal 
Reserve notes. 

Proof that the interest rates, at which the 
Treasury could borrow from banks, have 
been artificially low is revealed by the fact 
that the Treasury has been compelled to 
turn from savers to the banks in such high 
degree for loans at those rates, 

The evils in such artificially maintained 
low interest rates are found in the conse- 
quences flowing from the fact that the Gov- 
ernment frees itself from the pressure which 
savers should be able to exercise through in- 
terest rates determined in free competitive 
markets, Freed from the restraints of such 
interest rates, the Government is inyited 
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to borrow and to spend freely; the currency 
is expanded improperly since it is created 
against Federal debt; the purchasing power 
of the people's currency tends to decline; 
economic distortions are created by the ar- 
tificially low interest rates and the defective 
qualities and excessive quantities of the 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits arising 
from the purchase of Federal debt by com- 
mercial banks. These economic distortions, 
if not effectively checked, tend to culminate 
in unhealthy boom, followed by business re- 
cession and depression, 

To the extent that the United States 
Treasury is able to borrow and to fund and 
refund existing Federal debt by inducing 
savers to invest in its securities at prevailing 
rates in free open markets, it is able to re- 
turn to proper and prudent methods of 
financing its needs and to avoid adding to 
the unfortunate consequences which have 
arisen and may be expected to flow from 

~the practice of monetizing Federal debt un- 
wisely pursued by our Government in recent 
years, particularly since 1941. 

Officials of the Treasury who are now en- 
deayoring to return to proper methods of 
Federal financing should have the support 
of all who desire correct administration of 
Federal fiscal affairs. The position of those 
who object to higher or rising interest rates, 
as the Treasury endeavors to turn from the 
commercial and Federal Reserve banks to 
savers, and who recommend a continuation 
of debt monetization at artificially low in- 
terest rates through banks, as did, for ex- 
ample, 21 Members of Congress in a resolu- 
tion of May 11, 1953, is regrettable. 

The Treasury should pursue the course of 
turning to savers rather than to banks for 
the loanable funds required at whatever 
rates prevail in free markets, 


Ir 


Both the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities are to be commended for the 
progress being made in freeing the Federal 
Reserve System from domination by the 
Treasury and in substituting a program of 
maintaining an orderly Government securi- 
ties market for one requiring that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System maintain fixed and arti- 
ficially high prices for such securities, 

ur 


The problems of the Treasury could and 
should be lessened, the prospects of success 
in selling its securities to savers at relatively 
low rates of interest should be enhanced, 
and our people in general should be greatly 
benefited, if this Nation's currency were 
promptly made redeemable at the statutory 
rate of $35 per fine ounce of gold. 

A people blessed with a redeemable cur- 
rency and confident that the principal of, 
and interest on, Government bonds will be 
paid in currency redeemable in gold tend to 
purchase such securities at lower rates of 
return than those required to induce them 
to make such purchases when their currency 
is irredeemable. - Nonbank investors in Gov- 
ernment securities are not to be captured at 
relatively low rates of interest by the use of 
an irredeemable or depreciating currency. 

This fact was clearly illustrated by the 
Treasury's experiences before and after re- 
sumption of specie payments on January 2, 
1879, as revealed, for example, by John Sher- 
man, Secretary of the Treasury, March 9, 
1877-March 3, 1881, who observed in his 
Recollections of Forty Years in the House, 
Senate, and Cabinet (the Werner Co., New 
York and Chicago, 1895), volume II, page 
702: “The immediate effect of resumption 
of specie payments was to advance the pub- 
lic credit, which made it possible to rapidly 
fund all the bonds of the United States 
then redeemable into bonds 4 per- 
cent interest"—a rate much below pre-1879 
rates in terms of an irredeemable currency. 
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From his page 705: My published corre- 
spondence shows that with all the efforts 
and strength of the department it was im- 
possible to keep up with the subscriptions 
for bonds pouring in from all parts of the 
United States and from Europe (after Janu- 
ary 2, 1879).” 

When the Treasury was borrowing from 
savers and banks during the period of irre- 
deemable greenbacks, particularly during 
that part of the greenback period in which 
the Government distinguished between its 
promises to pay in coin or in lawful money 
other than coin, a common differential in 
terms offered or paid by the Government 
was 6 percent on bonds payable in coin as 
against 7.3 percent when payable in cur- 
rency. (This differential is illustrated by 
the seven-thirties of 1864 and 1865, the five- 
twenties of 1865, the consols of 1865, 1867, 
and 1868—Rafael A. Bayley, The National 
Loans of the United States From July 4, 
1776, to June 30, 1880, Government Printing 
Office, 1881, pp. 165-169; Robert A. Love, 
Federal Financing, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1931, appendix, folders 5 
and 6.) 

The principle of higher interest rates for 
Government bonds payable in irredeemable 
currency as compared with those on the 
same class of bonds payable in coin or a 
redeemable currency was recognized by Con- 
gress when it passed the law of March 18, 
1869, promising to redeem all United States 
securities in coin. 

Writing of the consequences of passing 
the Act of March 18, 1869, which pledged the 
faith of the United States to the payment 
in coin or its equivalent of all the securities 
of the United States, except when other pro- 
vision had been made in law authorizing the 
issue, Davis Rich Dewey observed in his 
Financial History of the United States 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1918), 
sixth edition, page 349: “The apprehension 
of investors was relieved, and refunding at 
lower rates of interest was greatly facili- 
tated.” $ 

The handicaps under which a Government 
labors when it attempts to market its se- 
curities in terms of an irredeemable cur- 
rency, as illustrated by our Treasury's at- 
tempts in 1864 to sell some of its bonds at a 
then relatively low interest rate of 5 percent, 
were commented upon in part as follows by 
Albert Sidney Bolles in his Financial History 
of the United States From 1861 to 1885 (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1886), Book I, 
page 107: “The issue of paper money led 
many to distrust the Government and to 
hestitate in buying its bonds. If there had 
been nothing besides public securities for 
them to purchase, then the bonds would 
have been sold; the owners of wealth, how- 
ever, could do numberless things with their 
accumulations. And in truth they did. The 
theory of watering the circulation in order 
to quicken investments in bonds was a 
fallacy of the gravest magniture, but one, 
unfortunately, which many persons cher- 
ished. The wider the departure of the Gov- 
ernment from sound principles in issuing 
money, the greater was the distrust of think- 
ing men, including a very large class of in- 
vestors, and the less inclined were they to 
buy Government obligations. They pre- 
fered to speculate, to buy railroad bonds 
and stocks, real estate, mortgages, to build 
houses, factories, and the like.” 

The difficulties confronting our present 
Treasury officials in combating the problems 

from monetization of a huge volume 
of Federal debt at artificially low interest 
rates promise to be exceedingly great under 
the best of circumstances. These difficulties 
should be minimized as much as possible. 
The maximum benefits for the Treasury and 
Nation are to be obtained only if our people 
are able to enjoy the blessings of a redeem- 
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able currency and the Treasury is enabled 
to market its securities in terms of a redeem- 
able currency. Congress should provide 
Promptly for redeemability. Without its 
benefits, the Treasury may be forced to re- 
turn to the banks for further monetization 
of the Federal debt. Our Government 
should profit by the lesson so clearly illus- 
trated in 1879. 
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Waste and Confusion in Our Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the first of a number of articles dealing 
with the problem of waste and confusion 
in our Federal Government which I am 
pleased to insert in the public interest. 
It is the story of how the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission attacked this prob- 
lem. 

These articles were written by Mr. 
Clarence Francis, National Chairman, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, and were published in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Coupler,” by the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

You Can HELP STOP GOVERNMENT WASTE 

YOUR STAKE IN EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT 


To the average citizen the Federal Govern- 
ment was once a faraway thing, of no great 
concern to the individual. Today we live 
in the age of a big government whose every 
act affects our personal destinies, 

. . 


Democrats and Republicans haye long 
agreed on one thing: Big government must 
be kept within bounds. That is why every 
single Member of Congress voted for crea- 
tion of the first Hoover Commission (in 
1947 under the Truman administration) and 
the second Hoover Commission (in 1953 un- 
der President Eisenhower) to get the facts. 

This is the story of the second Commis- 
sion, headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover and including such outstanding citi- 
zens as James A. Farley and Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy; its 2-year, impartial study of every 
aspect of the Government; and its 3.3 mil- 
lion-word report to Congress ways 
of cutting out over $5 billion a year in 
Federal costs while actually improving 
governmental efficiency. 

. . * . a 


YOUR TAX BILL AND GOVERNMENT WASTE 


Many Americans think their taxes are too 
high. But though taxes are felt most 
around April 15, they are even higher than 
the income tax returns show. All of us pay 
indirect or “hidden” taxes. We don't notice 
them, because they are included in the 
price of many of the things which we buy. 

For example, 10 cents of each dollar spent 
to see a movie is tax money. The same goes 
for light bulbs, radio tubes, cameras, film, 
jewelry, luggage, telephone calls, sporting 
goods and many other items, A Federal tax 
is included in the price of gasoline and fuel 
oil. In fact, almost everything we buy is 
taxed because most manufacturers pay Fed- 
eral taxes which are passed on in the prices 
of their products. 

Let's take an average family of four. The 
head of this family, according to a recent 
study, earned $3,400 to $4,000 yearly. He 
paid about $300 in income taxes—and an- 
other $800 in hidden taxes. His total tax 
bill was nearly four times greater than he 
thought it was. 

But this isn't all. The national debt of 
$274 billion is a very real debt for which we, 
as citizens, are responsible. This debt 
amounts to $7,000 per average American 
family today. The interest we pay on it is 
greater than the whole cost of running the 
Government 20 years ago, 
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Naturally, we must not forget that we all 
benefit from the Federal Government., Large 
sums must be spent for defense, health, 
highways, agriculture, and public works. 
None of us would want to cut out those 
things which the Federal Government can 
best do in the interest of all the people. 
Yet no one wants to pay for waste, overlap- 
ping, and confusion if such things can be 
found and corrected. 

Behind the work of the Hooyer Commis- 
sion lies the right of the American citizen. 
You have not only the right but the duty to 
ask whether you are getting the full value of 
100 cents for every dollar you pay in taxes. 

HOOVER COMMISSION HAS THE ANSWER 


No one person can find the answer to this 
question. The Federal Government is much 
too big and too complex. 

The first Hoover Commission (1947-49) 
made many tax-saving findings. Total econ- 
omies of over $7 billion have so far resulted 
from its work. ly Congress, in 
1953, unanimously created the second Com- 
mission. Some 19 research committees, or 
task forces, composed of over 200 volun- 
tary experts, did the Commission's prelimi- 
nary studies. To each of them Chairman 
Hoover gave these simple instructions: 

“First get the facts. Both sides. No pre- 
conceptions. When you get all the facts, 
come up with whatever conclusions they in- 
duce.” 

GOVERNMENT WASTE FOUND 


It didn't take the task forces very long to 
find waste and duplication. Here are some 
examples: 

Found by the Hoover Commission: 

The Army shipped 800,000 pounds of to- 
matoes from the west coast to the east 
coast at the same time that the Navy was 
shipping 775,000 pounds of tomatoes from 
the east coast to the west coast. (This is 
Just like shipping 20 carloads of tomatoes 
from San Francisco to Sacramento by way of 
New York.) 

A further find: The Army Signal Corps had 
an 8-year supply of flashlight batteries, 
which last 2 years. In a naval repair de- 
pot, a 128-year supply of simple gear drives 
was found. (What mail-order house or de- 
partment store could stock comparable sup- 
plies and not face bankruptcy?) 

Here are some more: The Government 
writes enough letters (1 billion a year, cost 
$1 per letter) to reach from here to Moscow. 
„Many Government agencies borrow 
millions of dollars at 3 percent and lend 
them at 2 percent. * * * Ping-pong balls 
shipped to Europe, dog food to Okinawa, and 
25,000 pounds of cement to Bermuda by 
costly air transport. * * * Hospitals half 
empty while new hospitals rise nearby. 

The complete list is much longer, but the 
point is clear, There's no doubt that Big 
Government, expanded tenfold in cost by 
two decades of depression, war, cold war, 
more war, and emergency, has been wasteful 

What can be done about it? The next 
article will treat this question. 


European Air Routes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks in the House today, I pointed out 
some of the inconsistencies of policy re- 
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garding international air routes. It 

appears that the Dayton (Ohio) Daily 

News is aware of these problems, and 

has discussed them in an excellent edi- 

torial which I include herewith: 
EUROPEAN Am ROUTES 

At a time when bargains can be struck 
with Britain under circumstances that give 
the United States a natural leverage, occa- 
sion should be taken to settle a case of unfair 
discrimination against an American airline. 

Two years ago the Civil Aeronautics Board 
gave Trans World Airlines authority to close 
a gap between Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Zurich, Switzerland, that had marred its 
global route system. After CAB approval, 
however, the matter required diplomatic 
clearance. This the British Government has 
refused to give, although the United States 
State Department has pressed the matter 
from time to time, most recently at the 
Bermuda conference. 

The Frankfurt dead end costs TWA heavily 
in revenues, Passengers on its world routes 
pay the price of inconvenience. The block 
improves the competitive position of British 
European Airways, government-owned, but 
it is an unfair, dog-in-the-manger type of 
competition. 

The British have many more worthy and 
more important points at issue in negotia- 
tions with the United States. They should 
give up on this one which has so little to 
commend it by any fairminded way of 
thinking. 


The Case of Sp3c. William S. Girard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith the following article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: 

THE CASE or Spc, WILLIAM S. GIMARD 
{By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHINcTon.—The case of Army Sp3c. Wil- 
liam S. Girard provides almost a classic ex- 
ample of a situation where head and heart 
pull in opposite directions. 

human emotion in the United States 
sides with the relatives of the soldier who 
are doing all within their power to extract 
him from the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
courts and return him to his home country 
for trial. Some 17,000 names are signed to 
the petition which was presented at the 
White House, and with little effort more 
thousands of signatures undoubtedly could 
be obtained. 

But if you apply the head rather than the 
heart to the case, you will come out with a 
different conclusion about the merits. 

First, there is no reason to think that he 
would receive a less fair trial in Japanese 
courts than in American courts. The Japa- 
nese will certainly lean over backward to be 
fair about the matter. Their pride and their 
emotions are also engaged. In effect, the 
outburst in the United States has questioned 
the quality of the Japanese judicial system. 
And every move made in Japan’s courts will 
be subjected to the sharpest scrutiny. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that his trial 
in a Japanese court would not end in a pris- 
on sentence. In a United States court it 
might. 

Second, there is every reason of national 
United States interest to leave the trial to 
the Japanese courts regardless of the merits 
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of the various arguments over the status-of- 
forces agreement with Japan. 

The United States position in Japan has 
been shaken of late by many things—includ- 
ing United States resistance to the reopen- 
ing of trade with China. The honeymoon 
period of that relationship has long since 
passed. Chauyinism has reappeared in Ja- 
pan, and in the United States as well. Japa- 
nese foreign policy is pulling away from 
United States leading strings. It is to Wash- 
ington’s advantage to limit and restrain this 
tendency. The last thing in the world it 
wants is a cause célébre which would pro- 
duce a decisive break away from Washing- 
ton in Tokyo and force the military with- 
drawal of the United States forces from Ja- 
pan. 

Had Washington insisted on its full legal 
rights under the agreement and insisted on 
repatriating Specialist Girard, the end re- 
sult could all too easily have been such a 
decisive break, with a loss of military bases 
in Japan. 

This is a case where the United States had 
everything to gain by leaning over back- 
ward even at the expense of the legal rights 
of the individual soldier. It may be bad for 
troop morale overseas to permit this soldier 
to be tried in a foreign court, but it would 
be worse for United States-Japanese rela- 
tions to play the hand the other way. 

Third, if the United States were to insist 
on its maximum legal rights and deny Japa- 
nese court jurisdiction, then Moscow and 
Peking would obtain a magnificent propa- 
ganda advantage. There is nothing those 
capitals relish more than an opportunity to 
paint the United States as an imperialist 
power which rides roughshod over the rights, 
interests, and feelings of its weaker allies. 
The repatriation of Specialist Girard over 
Japanese protest would give the Commu- 
nists an argument in Japan which the USIA 
could not hope to wipe out with twice the 
money cut from its budget by Congress this 
year. 

This is a conflict between national inter- 
est and national emotion with no easy reso- 
lution. National interest is on the side of 
the President. National emotion is on the 
side of the relatives and friends of Specialist 
Girard. And it is, of course, to be expected 
that antiadministration Senators and Rep- 
resentatives will take the side of national 
emotion and argue that no United States 
soldier should be expected to trust his free- 
dom to the whims of a foreign court, 

This, of course, is one test of the ability 
of the United States to fill the role of leader 
of a world coalition. It never could hope to 
fill that role over a long period of years if 
in cases like this it allowed its actions to be 
ruled by its heart rather than by its head, 

There is more to the matter still. Ameri- 
cans hear much these days about whether 
they can trust the Soviets to he sincere 
about disarmament. Sincerity is a quality 
of human behavior, not a quality of govern- 
ment behavior. The function of a govern- 
ment is to serve the national interest. The 
United States can trust the Soviets to sign 
and keep any agreement which serves the 
interests of the Soviet Union. One doesn't 
ask rationally whether they are sincere 
about it. One asks whether it is possible to 
find a formula which serves the national 
interests of both countries. 

The administration in Washington is pay- 
ing a high price domestically for living up 
to the full spirit of its agreement with Japan, 
It does this not because it wants to, but 
because it serves the overall national inter- 
est to do so. If governments consulted only 
the heart and not the head there would be 
hardly any international agreements at all. 
The relationship with Japan would be ended, 
and Harold E. Stassen would be told to break 
off his arms-limitation talks with the Soviets. 
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or 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important subjects pending before 
the Congress of the United States is the 
constitutional amendment which I intro- 
duced to provide for a change in the out- 
dated and antiquated electoral college. 

Hon. Ben F. Ray, one of Alabama's out- 
standing lawyers, has written a treatise 
on the subject of the Electoral College, 
which I commend to the careful reading 
and attention of every Member of 
Congress: 

THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE ELECTS THE PRESIDENT 
(By Ben F. Ray) 

Independence has been defined as freedom 
from dependence; a spirit of self-reliance. 
This applies to an individual, a state, or a 
nation. In Congress, July 4, 1776, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was unanimously 
adopted. Among the principles enumerated 
in that profound document, Congress de- 
clared “governments are instituted among 
men deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Since the end of World War IT, a spirit of 
independence has slowly asserted itself in 
every State In the Union. It reached a high 
mark in the general election November 4, 
1952. This is evident from the results of the 
election. Specific instances stand out here 
and there in the several States. 

The early settlers came to our shores seek- 
ing freedom from tyranny. They refused to 
be bound except by their own consent. It 
was soon discovered that “consent of the 
governed“ was more than a rule of conduct, 
but an American way of life. 

Each colony stood aloof from the other. 
Trade barriers were often erected. Each 
colony asserted independence from the other. 
Soon the urge for independence from the 
mother country placed a burden too great for 
one colony to assume. Necessity dictated 
that the colonies join in a common cause. 
It was then they signed a Declaration of 
Independence and proclaimed that the “con- 
sent of the governed” should forever remain 
the hallmark of free men everywhere. 

AN INDEPENDENT VOTER 


No one may justly criticize an independent 
voter. In good faith, the independent voter 
acts in accord with the spirit of America, 
If for any reason a yoter does not wish to be 
bound in a primary election or a party con- 
vention, no one may compel him to take part 
in a primary or convention. 

There may be organized under the law any 
number of political parties. Each candidate 
for President must face the voters of the 
country with full knowledge that success in 
the general election will finally be measured 
in terms of amendment 12. This amend- 
ment should be taught in all the high schools 
and colleges in order that the young voter 
may understand why no President of the 
United States can be inaugurated in viola- 
tion of this constitutional amendment which 
has been in effect since its adoption in 1804. 

STATES RIGHTS 

With freedom proclaimed and constitu- 
tional government established, each State in 
the Union maintained a jealous attitude to- 
ward the whole. Each was quick to assert 
its independence. It was natural for one 
State to resist encroachment by another 
State. Here was the birth of States rights 
soon to be guaranteed in the Bill or Rights, 
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After a long, historic struggle, States’ 
rights ceased to be sectional. No one now 
challenges the principle of States rights, 
which recognizes the dual principle of na- 
tional sovereignty while claiming the doc- 
trine of States sovereignty. Experience 
leads us to hope the attitude of the several 
States toward each other shall ever assume & 
proper balance, and that there may always 
be national unity without uniformity or 
regimentation. 

THE NATIONAL PARTY SYSTEM 


Constitutional amendment 12 was 
Adopted in 1804 and still stands as the 
fundamental law of the land. It provides 
the method of choosing a President of these 
United States. Any other method proposed 
would be contrary to the present Constitu- 
tion, By this method, each State registers 
its influence through the electoral college 
which functions finally and openly in the 
presence of the House and Senate: 

“The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes for 
President, shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers not exceed- 
ing three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President” 
(amendment 12). 


A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Each political party in the several States 
may select its own presidential electors, who 
are morally bound, when elected, to vote for 
the presidential candidate of the party. This 
Tule of conduct has been followed for over a 
hundreds years and has been accepted as the 
unwritten law of the land. The Supreme 
Court of Alabama, in the opinion of the jus- 
tices, April 1, 1948 (34 So. (2d) 598), had 
this to say: 

“No one elected at the general election as 
an elector could function unless he belonged 
to some political party which had held a na- 
tional convention and had a nominee for 
that office.” 

While this may be dictum, it should be 
read in the light of amendment 12, which 
requires a successful Presidential candidate 
to receive “a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed.“ It also sheds light on 
the meaning of amendment 12, which fur- 
ther asserts “and if no person have such 
majority" in the electoral college, then there 
would be no election by the electoral college. 
In that event, “then from the persons having 
the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on 
the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President.” 


It thus appears amendment 12 contains 
a fundamental principle of American politi- 
cal science, which requires the President of 
the United States to be selected by a major- 
ity of electors in the electoral college. 
Amendment 12 likewise makes it clear that 
the electoral college only considers 3 Presi- 
dential candidates; 1 must receive a major- 
ity, while the others receive a minority, of 
the electoral votes. A failure in this defeats 
the purpose of the electoral college and 
throws the election of a President of the 
United States into the House of Representa- 
tives. In that event, the Representatives in 
Congress are required to vote for “persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as Presi- 
dent.” It is evident, therefore, that only na- 
tional political parties can in anywise re- 
spond to the requirements laid in amend- 
Ment 12. When this is considered and 
understood, it is clear majority rule is the 
life blood of democracy. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

There are 531 electoral votes now in the 
electoral college. Since no candidate can be 
elected in the electoral college under amend- 
ment 12 with less than 266 electoral votes, 
it becomes clear that 266/265 is the symbol 
of majority rule guaranteed under amend- 
ment 12. Two hundred and sixty-six elec- 
toral votes represent the majority of the col- 
lege. Two hundred and sixty-five electoral 
votes represent the minority of the college. 
If for any reason the majority of 266 elec- 
toral votes is reduced by a single electoral 
vote, there must exist three minorities in the 
college. In that event, the college fails to 
elect, and the Presidential election goes into 
the House of Representatives under amend- 
ment 12. 

THE 12TH AMENDMENT 

The electoral college was a part of the origi- 
nal Constitution adopted in 1789. In article 
II of that great document, it was provided 
that the elector voted for two candidates 
for President. The candidate receiving the 
highest vote (under majority rule) was 
named President. The second man receiving 
a majority vote was named Vice President. 
In the event no one was chosen, the election 
went into the House of Representatives where 
the five highest candidates on the ballot were 
considered. ‘This method was changed in 
1804 by the adoption of the 12th amendment 
which still stands unaltered. 


THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE 


(a) The first election under the Constitu- 
tion was a free-for-all. The highest man 
with a majority was the winner and the sec- 
ond highest became Vice President. There 
were several in the field against Washington, 
but he received more votes in the electoral 
college than all the rest in 1789 and in 1792. 
John Adams was Vice President 8 years un- 
der Washington. 

(b) In 1796 Washington declined to run 
for a third term. There were several in the 
field. John Adams led, with Jefferson fol- 
lowing, who became Vice President. 

(c) In 1800 there were many candidates 
on the ticket. Jefferson tied with Burr. 
Each received 73 electoral votes. Adams was 
defeated. In the scramble in the House of 
Representatives, Jefferson was preferred as 
President, and Burr became his Vice Presi- 
dent. This caused much friction during the 
term. 

(a) In 1804 Burr became a candidate for 
Governor of the State of New York and was 
defeated. He was bitter against Hamilton 
and accused him of bringing about his defeat. 
This resulted in a duel between Hamilton 
and Burr. Hamilton was killed and Burr 
fied the country and was later tried for trea- 
son before Chief Justice Marshall, and was 
acquitted by a jury. 

(e) All this brought about amendment 
12, which was adopted in September 1804 
while the presidential campaign was in prog- 
ress. Jefferson was reelected that year. 

(f) It, therefore, may be said that the 
wild scramble in the electoral college indi- 
rectly brought about the death of Hamilton 
and ultimately the destruction of Burr as 
a leader in American politics, 

(g) Under amendment 12, the electoral 
college worked well until 1876. Hayes was 
the Republican candidate. Tilden was the 
Democratic candidate. Because of the un- 
usual campaign, Louisiana, Florida, and 
South Carolina were unable to cast a vote. 
The result was that no candidate had a ma- 
jority in the electoral college and the matter 
went into the House. A resolution was 
passed appointing a commission of 15, com- 
posed of 7 Democrats and 7 Republicans. 
The 14 decided to get an independent and, 
therefore, selected Justice Bradley from the 
Supreme Court to become the 15th man, 
Bradley voted with the Republican group, 
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making a decision of 8 to 7 in favor of giving 
the 3 States to the Republican Party. The 
result was Hayes received 185 electoral votes 
while Tilden received 184. The result divided 
the country in a bitter conflict and no doubt 
laid the groundwork for Grover Cleveland in 
1884 when he came forward as the first Demo- 
crat to be elected after the War Between the 
States. 

(h) In 1916 Woodrow Wilson ran for re- 
election. His opponent was Justice Hughes, 
who resigned from the Supreme Court to 
make the race on the Republican ticket. The 
election was so close that it was not known 
until Friday night following the Tuesday 
election who would be elected. For 3 days 
the electoral votes stood, Wilson 265, Hughes 
254. California had 12 votes and was unable 
toreport. During that period the whole mat- 
ter was hanging in a balance, Had the 12 
votes gone to Hughes, he would have received 
266 electoral votes, and Wilson 265. Had a 
split system been permitted under the Con- 
stitution, Woodrow Wilson no doubt would 
have been unknown to international history. 

The 12th amendment favors no political 
party. There can be only two possible results 
obtained in a presidential election on account 
of the 12th amendment. 

Pirst, a President may be elected by a ma- 
jority vote in the electoral college. With 
one exception, this has been the result in 
each presidential election since 1860. 

Second, failure to elect a President in the 
electoral college, it follows the election must 
be referred to the House of Representatives, 
where only three candidates may be consid- 
ered regardless of the number of candidates 
on the ballot. 

By this method the voice of each sovereign 
State is heard on the rollcall in the halls of 
Congress each 4 years, although some States 
may speak the voice of a plurality, thereby 
supplying proof that no system yet devised 
may be said to be perfect, 

Government in America by political parties, 
at first doomed by some prophets to failure, 
has succeeded, It has succeeded, as his- 
torians point ‘out, largely because of the 
deyelopment of a strong two-party He 
temporary majority party and an honorable 
opposition party. By means of the two-party 
system, extreme yiews, competing interests, 
social and economic, sectional and political, 
have been resolyed, adjusted and composed. 
Thereby the process of government has been 
carried on, with one exception, without con- 
flict—a unique thing in the history of gov- 
ernment. 

Ben F. Rar. 


Tax Relief for Sick and Disabled Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills—H. R. 8093 
and H. R. 809 2—which seek to provide a 
measure of tax relief for certain of our 
sick and disabled citizens. The first bill 
logically supplements existing provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Act that allow 
deduction of medical expenses. It would 
grant a tax deduction for money spent 
for the institutional care of a disabled 
or sick dependent who requires continu- 
ous personal attention, Under the pro- 
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visions of my bill, a person would qualify 
as “disabled” only if he is unable “to 
engage in any substantially gainful activ- 
ity by reason of any determinable physi- 
cal or mental impairment which can be 
expected to be of indefinite or long-con- 
tinued duration.” In everyday practice, 
Mr. Speaker, this would allow the cost of 
rest-home or similar treatment and care 
to be deducted, for tax purposes—just as 
hospital expenses are deductible under 
the present law. 

The second bill offers a very limited 
and very meritorious segment of our so- 
ciety an important deduction. As you 
know, the Veterans’ Administration may 
furnish who have lost the use of their 
legs because of service-connected in- 
juries, specially designed vehicles to 
facilitate their rehabilitation. Often, a 
veteran finds his redesigned auto a 
means of livelihood which he would 
otherwise be without. By allowing these 
veterans the right to deduct the cost of 
replacing such vehicles, Congress would 
again manifest its intention to assist 
their rehabilitation in every way pos- 
sible. Certainly, there can be no question 
that this relief is both necessary and hu- 
mane—or that the need for encouraging 
these men to better and more useful lives 
continues to be of paramount interest 
to society. 

It had been my hope that the 85th 
Congress might be able to enact a broad 
tax relief bill benefiting all our citizens. 
However, as the prospect for a general 
tax cut diminishes, I feel that it has be- 
come all the more imperative for us to 
pass the legislation I have introduced 
today. Indeed, these two bills would 
grant only the minimum relief so long 
awaited by these most 9 citizens, 


CBS Reply on Khrushchev Interview 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 5, I listed 
a series of questions pertaining to the 
Khrushchev interview over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Sunday, June 
2. My questions were addressed to Mr. 
Stuart Novins, who served as moderator 
for that program. 

These questions subsequently came to 
the attention of Dr. Frank Stanton, pres- 
ident of CBS, who rightfully feels that 
since it concerns policy decisions of his 
organization the questions should be 
answered by management. I agree with 
him in the matter. I was, therefore, glad 
to receive a reply from Dr. Stanton an- 
swering my questions one by one. 

Despite all recent efforts and maneu- 
verings for an open exchange of views 
and opinions between our country and 
the Soviet Union, I frankly do not believe 
that the Russian leaders will ever accord 
us the same right of permitting our 
leaders to talk freely to the Russian 
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people as we have accorded them in talk- 
ing freely to our people. 

This situation then becomes a one-way 
deal, where the Russian leaders utilize 
our facilities to spread their brand of 
Communist propaganda on the American 
people, but they will not permit us to tell 
our story of freedom and the American 
way of life to the Russian people. Is this 
a free exchange? Is it in the best inter- 
ests of the United States to allow our 
enemies into our own backyard or into 
our home so that they can shout into our 
ears that some day our children or 
grandchildren will live under commun- 
ism? 

This is not a question of freedom of 
the press or freedom of reporting. We 
must protect these freedoms, as all other 
freedoms with which we are blessed, and 
not let our enemies snatch them away 
from us. We are dealing with a shrewd 
adversary who will stop at nothing; 
hence, we must be careful not to fall into 
his trap. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the reply from Dr. Stanton, of 
CBS, and I call it to the attention of all 
my colleagues: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING System, INC., 
New York, N. V., June 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Victor L. ANFruso, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: I have just seen your 
questions, as inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 5, concerning the Khrushchey 
interview of last Sunday. You have ad- 
dressed these questions to Stuart Novins, the 
program's moderator. But the policy deci- 
sions which led to our successful effort in 
obtaining the interview were those of man- 
agement. I think, therefore, that I, as presi- 
dent of CBS, ought to give you this prompt 
reply. Let me take up your questions, one 
by one. 

Question. “With whom did you clear the 
interview?” 

Answer. Our job as free American jour- 
nalists is to seek out and report the news. 
We cleared the interview with nobody. Ob- 
viously, we had to secure the help of officials 
of the U. S. S. R. in Washington, D. C., in 
making arrangements for the interview. 

Question. “Did you submit to the State 
Department, the USIA, or the CIA the ques- 
tions you were going to ask Mr. Khrushchev?" 

Answer. No questions were submitted to 
anyone in advance. The State Department 
was informed of our plans to obtain such an 
interview. 

Question. “And did you have any idea be- 
fore the interview as to what the answers to 
your questions would be?” 

Answer, None. As Americans, of course, 
informed of the inflexible nature of the 
Communist Party line, we could guess the 
position that a Russian official would prob- 
ably take on issues such as we raised. 

Question. “Did you prepare certain other 
questions for Mr. Khrushchev but which he 
told you in advance of the interview that 
he would not answer?” 

Answer. No questions were submitted in 
advance to Mr. Khrushchey or to anybody 
else associated with the Russian Govern- 
ment. We did tell him, through intermedi- 
aries, of broad areas into which questions 
might fall—as we publicly announced on 
May 30, 1957. 

Let me quote our description of these areas 
exactly as they were given to the Russian 
authorities: 

“Anything personal guest would care to 
tell about himself, bearing in mind the Amer- 
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ican public knows little of Russia's leaders 
and would like to know much more; recent 
economic, agricultural, and cultural develop- 
ments in U. S. S. R.; present and future 
trends in Russian political thought; aims of 
communism, its ideology, and ideologists; 
relative political and economic position of 
U. S. S. R. and United States of America now 
and 10 years from now; views on war, United 
States military aims; relations with Central 
European neighbors; views on German prob- 
lem, present, future; possibility of disarma- 
ment and peaceful relations; relations with 
People’s Republic of China and Far East; 
views on recent Middle East developments.” 

You will note that these areas were 80 
broadly described as to give the panelists 
complete freedom to ask any questions they 
chose. 

Question. “What did you expect to accom- 
plish by this interview?” 

Answer. We wanted to do what had never 
been done before—to get Mr. Khrushchev in 
tront of our cameras and microphones in an 
unrehearsed interview, so that the American 
people could hear, see, and judge for them- 
selves the nature of communism and the 
Communist leadership. 

Question. “Did you expect to get a confes- 
sion from the leader of world communism 
that the Communist system is bad?” 

Answer. Hardly. 

Question. “Or that the American people, 
who are 99.9 percent op to communism 
should obtain a better understanding of it in 
order to help bring the two peoples closer 
together?” 

Answer. Our sole purpose was to let the 
American people get a good hard look at Mr. 
Khrushchev as he answered questions that 
any good reporter would like to put to him. 

Question, “What Government officials, if 
any, assisted you in the preparation of your 
questions?” 

Answer. We asked no help from Govern- 
ment officials in framing the questions, and 
we got none. As you can well imagine, our 
staff did a great deal of research in this whole 
area so as to get the most out of the few 
minutes that we were to have Mr. Khru- 
shchey in front of our cameras and micro- 
phones. In this research, many people were 
helpful—including officials of the United 
States Government and other free-world ex- 
perts on the U. S. S. R. 

Question. “What, if anything, do you think 
was accomplished by the interview?” 

Answer. It would be most difficult for any- 
body to make any comprehensive appraisal 
of the long-term accomplishment of the in- 
terview. I must say that its immediate ef- 
fect has been most gratifying if we can judge 
from the overwhelming approval by the press 
of this country. 

For example, the New York Times called 
the interview a “salutary event” and said 
“millions of our people had a chance to see 
Mr. Khrushchev in action and to form a 
judgment of him and his words.” The New 
York Journal-American congratulated CBS 
on the interview and concluded that “any- 
thing that adds to knowledge of the nature 
of communism and its leaders is to our ad- 
vantage.” Time, the weekly news magazine, 
called it “the season's most extraordinary 
hour of broadcasting,” and said that the in- 
terview “gave the United States its only first- 
hand sustained view of what manner of man 
runs the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R.“ 
The Baltimore Sun stated: Khrushehev's in- 
terview on Face the Nation was mutually 
beneficial. It brought to millions of Amer- 
icans a better understanding of Russia, and 
it afforded Russia's No. 1 man à rather sharp 
taste of the methods of free reporting in 
a country in which opinion is not controlled. 
For Americans the interview brought 
no new or startling revelations to those who 
guide American foreign policy, but it did 
give millions of TV viewers an authoritative 
statement of the Russian position—a state- 
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Ment from the highest source but in simple, 
direct terms. Any and accurate re- 
Porting of Russian affairs and Russian think- 
ing is valuable for all of us since in a free 
Country we all have a share of responsibility 
for the foreign policy our Government fol- 
lows. And this was good and accurate re- 
Porting at its best. 

Question. “Why was there no answer from 
Some responsible United States spokesman 
immediately foliowing the interview with Mr. 

chevy to point out certain flaws and 
inconsistencies in his remarks?” 

Answer. Our first objective was to get Mr. 
Khrushchev on the record so that the Amer- 
ican people could size him up for them- 
Selves, 

Two days later, on June 4, we wired the 
White House Press Secretary that we would 
be most happy to make available our facil- 
ities to broadcast any comments the Presi- 
dent might care to make on the Khrushchev 
interview. We made it clear that any such 
broadcast would be available simultaneously 
to all other radio and television networks. 

Furthermore, in response to continued 
Public interest in what happened last Sun- 
day, CBS radio and CBS television will broad- 
Cast on Sunday, June 8 (3 to 4 p. m., e. d. t. 
On the television network, 10:05 to 11 p. m., 
©. d. t. on the radio network) an analysis of 
the Khrushchey interview. This program, 
Comment on Khrushchev, will consist of 
excerpts from the filmed interview analyzed 
by the following experts: George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO; Dr, Philip E. Mosely, 
director of studies, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; Harrison Salisbury, New York Times 
Correspondent, formerly bureau chief in 
Moscow. 

Question. "Do you believe that you could 
get Mr. Khrushchev to allow an American 
Government official—and I for one would 
be willing to undertake such a task—to be 
interviewed by Russian newspapermen under 
similar conditions and then have the inter- 
View broadcast over the air behind the Iron 
Curtain so that the people of Russia and 
the satellite countries could listen, too?” 

Answer. It would be beyond our province 
to attempt any such arrangement with Mr, 
Khrushchev or the Russian Government. 
We are reporters, not Government diplomats. 

Question. “Mr. Khrushchey said that the 
Russian Government had the right to jam 
or interfere with the radio broadcasts beamed 
to Russia because of the great love of 
music which the Russian people are sup- 
Posed to have. How could they tell in ad- 
vance that what we had to say would not 
be music to their ears unless they first heard 
it? In other words, why shouldn't they 
Bive us the same right we accord them of 
Saying what we please, even though they 
may or may not agree with us?” 

Answer. We certainly agree with you that 
they should do just that, but your question 
Ought to be addressed to Mr. Khrushchev. 

Question. “Finally, Mr. Novins, what I 
have said here is not intended as criticism of 
you and of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. You have followed true and basic 
American principles that we are ready and 
Willing at all times to listen to the opinion 
of others. Who was it that said, ‘I dis- 
agree with what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.’ The 
question I would like to have you answer is 
this: Will the Soviet officials permit our 
Citizens the same right to express their 
Opinion to the Russian people?” 

Answer. Your guess is as good as ours as 
to whether the U. S. 8. R. officials will permit 
our citizens to express their opinion to the 
Russian people. From what we know of 
communism and Communist leaders, we 
think it extremely unlikely. We agree with 
the editorial comment of the New York 
Times that the broadcast of the Krusheher 
interview “epitomizes the differences be- 
tween a free country and a totalitarian 
country.“ 
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We believe that the people of America, if 
properly informed, are entirely capable of 
Judging and deciding for themselves, and 
that it is a gross disservice to all of us to 
withhold or suppress evidence that can in 
any way help us all to arrive at the truth, 
It was in this belief that we labored so long 
and so hard—and in the end successfully— 
to get this face-to-face interview. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANK STANTON, 
President. 


Water Resources in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith the welcom- 
ing address of Brig. Gen. Thomas A. 
Lane, Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the 44th annual 
national convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, held in 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. This 
is a most interesting address and is as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
Hannons CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, MAY 
17, 1957, By Bric. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, 
ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Congressman Brooks, distinguished guests, 

ladies, and gentlemen, each year you come 

from all over the country to this annual 
meeting of the congress to renew your sup- 
port of the great projects in which we are 
engaged for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of our magnificent physical heritage. 

You come also to renew old associations with 

kindred spirits who have so long devoted 

themselves to these vital programs. It is my 
great pleasure in behalf of the Board of 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia 

to welcome you to your National Capital and 

to extend to you our sincere wishes that 
your labors may be fruitful and your reunion 
may be joyous. 

We who live in the District of Columbia 
share your deep concern about the programs 
for the development of our rivers and har- 
bors, for the preservation and best use of 
the priceless water resources which they 
represent. We live on the banks of one of 
the great rivers of this country. In the past 
it has brought the commerce of the world 
to our door. It has provided our essential 
water supply. It has carried away the sew- 
age wastes of our population. It has pro- 
vided recreation for ourselves and our neigh- 
bors. 

Today times are changing. The tremen- 
dous growth of the population of this metro- 
politan area has caused serious pollution 
of the river before adequate provision could 
be made to handle the population wastes. 
Today new plants which will correct these 
conditions are under construction in the 
District of Columbia and in neighboring 
communities, These projects are being 
prosecuted vigorously and at great cost to 
the taxpayers of these communities. 

The port of Alexandria across the river 
was a leading port of the country in the 
early 19th century. Then it declined, 
Today, our neighbors are alerted to the 
potential of water transportation for this 
growing metropolitan area, and are making 
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plans for exploitation of their very favorable 
position on the banks of the Potomac. 

Along the Anacostia River, which used 
be called the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, 
we have had some significant progress in the 
past year. A flood-control project has 
opened the river for some small boats up to 
Biadensburg, Md., while at the same time 
providing protection against the annual 
flooding in the Peace Cross area in north- 
east Washington and Maryland. 

The projected population of the metro- 
politan area promises a crisis in the field of 
water supply in the not-too-distant future. 
Preliminary studies indicate that storage 
must be provided in the Potomac River in 
order to insure adequate municipal water 
supply for the metropolitan area in the 
years ahead. Recognizing this prospect, our 
citizens have petitioned Congress to pro- 
vide to the Corps of Engineers the funds 
required for a review study of the compre- 
hensive report on the Potomac River Basin. 
It is a matter of the most vital concern to 
us that these funds be appropriated this 
year. The time for action is now all too 
short. 

I mention these local projects only to show 
you how deeply we, too, are involved in the 
problems which are the concern of this 
Congress. We appreciate your problems, and 
we extend to you our deep interest in your 
program. We count upon your assistance 
and support for these problems which beset 
the National Capital, and we say especially 
it is good to have all of you assembled once 
again in Washington. A most hearty wel- 
come to you all, 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under authority granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, I wish 
to submit the report of the resolutions 
committee which was unanimously 
adopted by the 44th convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington, D. C., recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
had the honor and pleasure of serving as 
chairman for the second time, consisted 
of one delegate from each State, Terri- 
tory, island possession, and the District 
of Columbia. The members gave careful 
and painstaking consideration to the 
matters before them, made many con- 
structive suggestions, proposed numerous 
changes in the draft of the resolutions 
presented to them, and reached agree- 
ment thereon. 

The convention was attended by 446 
registered delegates from 47 States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, and Guam, in addition to sev- 
eral hundred who failed to register, 
guests, visitors, representatives of the 
press, and so forth. Louisiana again 
sent the largest delegation, 38, being the 
home State of our president; Texas was 
next with 32; while Michigan was third 
with 25. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legisla- 
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tive and executive branches of the Fed- 


eral Government; State, city, county,and . 


other local governmental agencies and 
interested groups; commercial, water- 
way, flood control, and reclamation asso- 
ciations; agricultural, labor, industrial, 
and trade organizations, and transporta- 
tion interests; with memberships total- 
ing several million. 

We believe this unanimous expression 
of representatives of such different in- 
terests and pursuits is strong evidence of 
the general sentiment of the people of 
the United States concerning the mat- 
ters dealt with in these resolutions: 
Report OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 

THE 44TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 

May 18, 1957 

FOREWORD 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
this year is celebrating completion of its first 
half century of meetings in the National 
Capital. These meetings have afforded the 
opportunity for the membership to carry 
forward a program of assistance to the de- 
velopment of our national resources. We in- 
tend to continue these meetings from year to 
year so Jong as they are of benefit to such 
development. Quasi-official in nature, it in- 
cludes in its membership leaders in Federal, 
State, and local affairs who are cognizant of 
the need for the conservation of our re- 
sources; the need for the control of floods in 
our river valleys; and the navigation needs 
of our Nation. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGES 


In his state-of-the-Union message the 
President of the United States pointed out 
the necessity for treating each of our rivers 
valleys as a whole. Piecemeal operations, he 
says, within each lesser drainage area can 
be self-defeating or, at the very least, need- 
lessly expensive. Moreover, he points out 
that the domestic and industrial demands 
for water grow far more rapidly than does 
our population, His message is encouraging 
in that he finds that our natural resources 
are being conserved and improved more ef- 
fectively. He lets it be known, however, that 
State and local entities, and private enter- 
prise should be encouraged to participate in 
these projects. We agree that it should be 
a cooperative undertaking—Federal, State 
and local. This cooperative endeavor is ex- 
pressed again in the President's Budget mes- 
sage. Here again we cannot disagree with 
the principals expressed. 

These messages are encouraging and there 
1s no denial that the interest expressed 
therein for the continued development of 
our natural resources behooves us all to lend 
a helping hand. The backlog of such proj- 
ects is mounting year by year, but with a 
concerted effort by all we can keep pace with 
the mounting demands to the end that the 
proper development thereof will not be de- 
terred 


MAINTENANCE OF WATERWAYS 


This Congress has always been of the opin- 
fon that a waterway for transportation of 
vital commerce is no better than the annual 
maintenance afforded it. Quite often it 
seems that the cart gets before the horse, 
If traffic doesn't move on the waterway, 
maintenance is not warranted. If mainte- 
nance is not done, traffic can’t move. We be- 
lieve that maintenance programs should be 

ied out on all waterways if there is a 

mable prospect of use. We know that 
waterway users are cognizant of a large 
backlog of maintenance. We know too that 
Congress is cognizant of that backlog and 
has done something about it. We hope that 
attitude will continue to the end that com- 
merce will not be delayed. 
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WATER SURVEY 

We are impressed by the foresight ex- 
pressed by a former Chief of Engineers and 
given impetus by the present Chief of En- 
gineers with reference to the need for early 
studies to determine the nature and extent 
of our water supply problems. 

We concur in their views that a full-scale 
study of these matters, utilizing the best 
talents of Federal, State, and local agencies 
are of primary importance to the future 
strength and development of our country. 
The time is past for a piecemeal approach 
to the problem. We believe H. R. 4783 in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress is a step in 
the right direction toward a solution. This 
legislation, if approved, would authorize the 
Chief of Engineers to survey areas of water 
supply shortages and to prepare reports and 
recommendations thereon with a view to 
the alleviation of shortages and to assure 
continued development of the Nation. We 
urge the passage of this legislation by the 
Federal Congress. 

RECREATION BENEFITS 


In the development of our natural re- 
sources the values accruing from recreation 
have not been overlooked. Millions of cur 
citizens have found a new haven of recrea- 
tion at the numerous reservoirs throughout 
the land for flood control, navigation, and 
related purposes. Heretofore this asset has 
not been evaluated formally as a benefit ac- 

to such projects. Pending legisla- 
tion—Senate bill 1164 in particular—recog- 
nizes these assets and proposes that they be 
made an integral part of project planning. 
This proposal, if approved, would definitely 
permit the inclusion of such benefits along 
with other benefits and such inclusion would 
not contravene the major purposes of a 
project. We submit that this proposal is an 
ideal one and hope that the Congress of the 
United States enact it and that the President 
approve it. 


TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We reaffirm our longstanding opposition 
to the imposition of tolls on waterways. 
Such imposition of tolls is contrary to and 
incompatible with the historic free use of 
waterways for the flow of the Nation's com- 
merce. Tolls imposed on waterways will 
spell the death knell to many small op- 
erators and cripple some of the larger ones. 
At best they would be an experiment and 
undoubtedly result in the deterioration of a 
valuable asset of the Nation. We can ill 
afford to gamble on the outcome, 


RESEARCH IN WATER DEVELOPMENT 


The pressure of a sharply rising popula- 
tion injects a growing element of urgency 
in the development of an adequate water 
supply. As demands upon the conven- 
tional sources of water become greater, the 
necessity of developing alternative sources 
of supply through scientific processes be- 
comes more apparent. 

Therefore it is urged that the various 
agencies of the Government intensify their 
research and engineering on saline water 
conversion, weather control, and like mat- 
ters, 

PANAMA CANAL 


Tt is the sense of this Congress that con- 
sideration be given to the construction of 
a sea-level Panama Canal. 

NAVIGATION REVIEW STUDIES 


The United States Congress authorizes 
from time to time the United States Corps 
of Engineers to undertake reviews of navi- 
gation projects to determine the need for 
modifications or alterations in the channel 
dimensions or specifications to accommodate 
commerce, At the present time there are 
356 such review studies that have been au- 
thorized by Congress, which have not been 
completed. 
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The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
considers that the estimated review study 
backlog of $4,300,000, requires a level of ap- 
propriations that will permit a reasonably 
expeditious accomplishment of the review 
study program. This level should be the 
same as provided for in 1956 to wit: $1 mil- 
lion, to allow for approximately one-fourth 
of the total program to be accomplished 
within the next year. Further, a “feast or 
famine” system of appropriations does not 
lend itself to the establishment of an orderly 
program for carrying out the review studies 
that have been authorized by Congress. In 
order to build up an adequate staff of com- 
petent economists and engineers to carry 
out these studies and to develop an efficient 
program, it is necessary for the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers to have a constant 
level of appropriations. 

We therefore urge the United States Con- 
gress to adopt a policy of providing a con- 
stant level of appropriations to carry out 
the review studies with adequate annual 
funds. We feel that this is a business-like 
way of approaching this problem and will 
result in economies and greater effective- 
ness in performing the job. 

BENEFICIAL CONSUMPTIVE USE 


The realization of full benefits from any 
multiple purpose river basin development 
program depends upon the equitable distri- 
bution of those benefits to all citizens within 
the basin. 

The equitable distribution of those benefits 
requires that such projects be used for flood 
control, water supply, navigation, irrigation, 
fish and wildlife, recreation, and incidental 
hydroelectric power. 

We recognize the foregoing uses of water 
resource projects, including the concept con- 
tained in the O'Mahoney, Millikin amend- 
ment to the Flood Control Act of 1944 (Pub- 
lic Law 534) which recognizes certain bene- 
ficial consumptive uses of waters arising in 
States wholly or partly west of the 98th prin- 
cipal meridian. 

ENGINEER SHORTAGE 


One of the factors causing delay of starts 
of authorized, feasible, and needed projects, 
and eventually the construction of those 
projects, is the fact that the Nation as a 
whole has a very serious shortage of trained 
engineers. To alleviate this situation, pres- 
ently and in the future: 

1. That consideration be given by Congress 
to suspend the “30 plus 5” law during the 
emergency to permit the retention within 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
of officers qualified for civil functions work 
or retained on a civilian basis; 

2. Where neither civilian nor military en- 
gineers are available on water resources proj- 
ects within the Corps of Engineers, that the 
Corps of Engineers be encouraged to con- 
tinue with and further utilize to the maxi- 
mum, engineering service of private engi- 
neers on & contractual basis; and 

3. That in order that the planning and 
implementation of projects may be handled 
more expeditiously and efficiently, it is rec- 
ommended that the Corps of Engineers be 
able, by compensation and working condi- 
tions, to successfully compete in the market 
for engineers and scientifically trained 
employees. 

MAINTENANCE OF SMALL-BOAT HARBORS 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has pleaded for many years for additional 
appropriations for maintenance of our har- 
bors and waterways. It believes that our 
commercial harbors and waterways are vital 
to the economy of the country and should 
be properly maintained. However, the 
maintenance of harbors for small boats is 
often overlooked and this essential part of 
the navigation program has been neglected. 
Many of the small harbors along the rivers 
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of the United States and along the Atlantic, 
Sulf, and Pacific coasts have shoaled to a 
Point where they are no longer adequate for 
the traffic they serve. This traffic consists 
not only of recreational boats but of small 
Commercial boats such as fishing craft. The 
Congress believes that these should not be 
Allowed to fall into disrepair any more than 
the secondary road system should be al- 
lowed to deteriorate, and it feels that the 
Maintenance of small-boat harbors bears the 
Same relation to the maintenance of the 

er commercial ports and waterways as 
does the secondary road system to the main 

Way network. 

HURRICANE PROTECTION 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
last year pointed out its interest in the prob- 
lem of observation and possible control of 
hurricanes. It notes that the Corps of En- 
Sineers has been carrying on a comprehen- 
šive study of hurricanes on the east coast 
with a view to developing works for protec- 
tion and other measures which would assist 

the prevention of damage. The first re- 
Ports of the Corps of Engineers have recently 
been completed, recommending projects in 
the Narragansett Bay area. The works are 
Novel in nature, in that they would control 
the flow of water from hurricanes and storms 
&t the mouth of Narragansett Bay. The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress be- 
lieves that in view of the fact that this rep- 
resents the first step in what might be a new 
field of protection against the elements, every 
effort should be made to expedite considera- 
tion of the report by the executive agencies 
&nd by the Congress of the United States. 
THE RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD CONTROL 

ACTS OF 1957 


The pending river and harbor and flood- 
Control bill (S. 497) is justifiably important 
legislation. Many worthy projects are pro- 
Posed which have received the endorsement 
Of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Of great importance is the fact that 
the legislation carries monetary increases 
for a number of basin plans which are ap- 
proa the limit of current authoriza- 
tions. Should these basins not be given an 
increase it may well be that they will suffer 
& set back in construction progress. 

Of great importance too is that section 
Of the bill relating to water supply. Section 
205 if approved should permit the develop- 
ment of a greatly needed asset in a manner 
Which would not be a financial burden on 
Many communities which do not now enjoy 
a plentiful water supply. In addition, this 
section would make storage available with- 
Out reimbursement to increase low flows 
downstream. Recent events indicate the 
Value of such low flow regulation. The Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress urges 
the Federal Congress to adopt the principles 


expressed im S. 497 by enactment of that, 


legislation or by specific legislation to ac- 
complish the same ends. 


DELAYED PROJECTS 
This Congress. notes with great concern 
the increasing backlog of water resources 
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projects which have been started but never 
completed because of insufficient appropria- 
tions. In spite of the tremendous amount 
of money which has been invested in these 
incompleted projects, they are presently not 
giving any return or any benefit whatsoever 
toward the development of our Nation. 

Without questioning the necessity of pro- 
viding money for water resources projects 
throughout the world, we feel that it is high 
time that first considerations should be given 
in spending the taxpayers’ money on water 
resources projects in our own country. Com- 
pletion of the projects already started will 
mean capital improvements which will ma- 
terlally add to the economy of the Nation. 

These projects have been determined by 
proper agencies to be sound, needful, eco- 
nomically beneficial and justifiable; there- 
fore, we recommend that they immediately 
be reactivated; appropriations made; and 
the projects brought to speedy completion, 
The moneys invested in these projects are 
thus not lost and the project areas as well 
as the Nation will begin to receive the bene- 
fits of the completed projects. 

DEPTH OF NAVIGABLE CHANNELS 

During the past 10 years there has been 
added to the merchant marine fleets many 
cargo vessels and tankers whose tonnage 
and draft exceed the channel depth of many 
important ports of the United States and the 
trend is toward even larger vessels. 

During the recent Suez Canal crisis it 
was demonstrated that it was in the interest 
of national security and defense that our 
ports be provided with deeper channels. 

The standardized depth of 34 feet for 
channels of deep-sea ports has now become 
obsolete. 

The current harbor improvement program 
of the United States Army engineers should 
be reappraised in the light of this signifi- 
cant shipping development. It is obvious 
that harbor improvement estimates made 
for 18,000-ton vessels and considered ade- 
quate at the time, must be expanded and re- 
vised upward in anticipation of the super- 
sized fleets of the 1960's and beyond. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(V. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in m: their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ig in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at 81.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphiet form, 


— 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate considered mutual security bill, reaching agreement to limit debate 


thereon: 
House worked on civil rights bill. 


Senate committee approved for reporting Statute of International Atomic 


Energy Agency. 


House committee heard Special Assistant to the President on mutual security 


program. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8004-8015 


Bills Introduced: 10 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2278-S. 2287; S. J. Res. 102 and 


S. Res. 148. Pages 8005-8007 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 28, to print a compilation of materials 
relating to the development of the water resources of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries (S. Rept. 433); 

S. Con. Res. 31, favoring the fulfillment of the pro- 
gram recommended by the National Historical Publica- 
tion Commission for the publication of certain docu- 
ments (S. Rept. 434); 

S. Res. 141, extending until January 31, 1958, the au- 
thority of the Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program (S. Rept. 435); 

H. R. 4945, a private bill (S. Rept. 436); and 

S. Res. 147, to continue on the payroll for a further 
period the clerical and other assistants of the late Senator 
McCarthy (no written report). Poge 8005 


Committee Assignment: Senator Martin (Pennsyl- 
vania) was assigned to service on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. Poge 8004 


Mutual Security: Senate continued debate on S. 2130, 
Mutual Security Act of 1957. 

By unanimous consent, it was ordered that on Friday, 
June 14, at conclusion of routine morning business, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal (except 
motion to table), shall be limited to 2 hours equally 
divided, and to 3 hours equally divided on question of 
final passage; no nongermane amendments will be 
received. Pages 8015-8034, 8036-8046, 8048-8054, 8057-8066 
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Confirmations: Senate confirmed the nominations of 
Loftus E. Becker, of New York, to be legal adviser of 
the State Department, James M. Langley, of New 
Hampshire, to be Ambassador to Pakistan, and Ben H. 
Guill, of Texas, to reappointment as a member of the 
Federal Maritime Board, along with four Foreign Serv- 
ice officer promotions, Page 8069 


Nominations: Senate received 22 Army nominations, 
of which 21 were in the rank of general. pages 8068-8069 


Program for Friday: Senate adjourned at 6:59 p. m. 
until 9:30 a. m. Friday, June 14, when it will continue 
consideration, under debate limitation, of S. 2130, 
Mutual Security Act of 1957. Pages 8040, 8068 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Continuing its hearings 
on H. R. 7665, fiscal 1958 appropriations for Defense 
Department, subcommittee received testimony from the 
following Air Force witnesses: Maj. Gen. Frank A. 
Bogart and Col. Robert J. Friedman, both of Office of 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, Maj. Gen. Daniel 
F. Callahan, Office of Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
Maj. Gen. R. P. Swofford, Jr., Office of Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Development, and Col. Harry R. Page, Office 
of Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee, in executive 
session, heard testimony from Postmaster General 


$ 


Editorial and Newspaper Comment Con- 
cerning Address by Hon. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, Before United Jew- 
ish Appeal ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
May have the privilege of inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain edi- 

and newspaper comment concern- 
ing a speech which I delivered in New 
York on Saturday last before the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times of June 10, 
1957] 
BREAK THE IRON CURTAIN AND LET IDEAS FLOW 

Maybe Senator LYNDON JOHNSON sounded 
a little idealistic in his New York talk to the 
annual conference of the United Jewish Ap- 
Peal Saturday night. But it was idealism 
grounded in the common sense of a basic 
Proposition: Our search for eventual peace 
must start with a policy calling for an “open 
curtain,“ a policy not only of “open skies but 
of open eyes, ears, and minds for all the peo- 
Ples of the world.” 

A few years ago such a proposition might 
have been so much a part of the American 
dream that it would hardly have seemed 
Worth restating. That was when Stalin's 
Russia had a monopoly on the Iron Curtain. 

Plainly, Senator JoHNSON was talking to 
Americans who have themselves become fear- 
ful of a free exchange of ideas, a fear of 

ng contaminated at least or influ- 
enced by the sinister con man of the Krem- 
lin. One example is the substantial criticism 
of the Khrushchey TV interview for general 
telecasting in this country. Another ex- 
ample, not mentioned by Johnson, is the 
State Department’s opposition to letting 
American reporters go to Red China. This, 
too, reflects a rather widespread feeling in 
this country. 

Strangely, many Americans, but certainly 
Not a majority, have become dependent on 
fron and bamboo curtains raised by their 
Communist enemies. The issue boils down 
to a question of trust in the good sense of 
the American people. Senator JOHNSON 
bases his approach on confidence in the peo- 
ple. He says, “I am not afraid to have them 
listen to Nikita Khrushchev or Karl Marx 
Or Nicolai Lenin himself. They have the 
intelligence and independence to make up 
their own minds.” To support this view he 
cites his. own Democratic Party's heritage 
from the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 

Starting with such confidence the Senate's 
majority leader calls for every effort in an all- 
Out exchange of ideas or arguments. Let the 
President or some other high official ask for 
the right to a telecast in Russia. Let Rus- 
sian labor leaders speak in this country on 
Condition that American labor leaders speak 
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to their people. And so, he hopes, the ex- 

might continue until there would 
be no curtain to stop the flow of ideas which 
are the basic approach to any relaxing of 
world tensions. 

If you share the confidence in American 
good sense you do not become alarmed by the 
fact that the Russians would sling a lot of 
propaganda in this country. This would 
simply require informed Americans to stand 
ready to expose Russian lies, to make sure 
that our public was fully informed. And 
the American people have had a long ex- 
perience with separating truth from fancy in 
the speeches of some of their own politicians. 

Frankly, we would be surprised if the Rus- 
sians would have enough confidence in their 
system to permit a real flow of free world 
ideas into their country. They have to face 
a long record of failing to make communism 
stand up by any means except force of arms. 

But JoHNson was talking about a sound 
American, not a Russian, approach. If the 
Russians would not go along they would 
have to take the onus for continuing the 
Iron Curtain. As for the idealism in this ap- 
proach we only suggest that it will be a sad 
day for America if it ever loses its native 
idealism in the search for eventual world 
peace. 


[From the Manchester (England) Guardian 
of June 10, 1957] 

UNITED Srates-Russtan TV ExcHANGES— 
Senator JOHNSON CALLS FOR AN “OPEN 
“CURTAIN” 

(From Max Freedman) 


WasHincton, June 9—Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, the Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, has described a first-step arms agree- 
ment as “the hope of all mankind,” and has 
called for sustained American leadership in 
seeking an end to the current arms race with 
Russia with its threat of nuclear war. 

At the same time he proposed that the 
United States and Russia should present 
their ideas on each other's television and 
radio networks once a week. 

. “I am calling for an open curtain,” he 
said, “for full discussion of the immediate 
urgent problems facing our people. We 
should insist on the right to state our case 
on disarmament in detail to the Soviet peo- 
ple. We should have weekly appearances 
during this year on Soviet radio and tele- 
vision and we should offer similar facilities 
here. I am not talking of merely one reply 
to Khruschey by the President or some other 
official,” 

President Eisenhower told his news con- 
ference last week that “somebody in the 
Government,” but not himself, would be 
glad to answer Mr. Khrushchev if the Rus- 
sians would give full publicity to the Ameri- 
can reply without jamming it in any way or 
interfering with it. 

FIVE-POINT PLAN 


Senator JoHnson said the development of 
nuclear weapons and the forthcoming in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile had brought 
humanity a great deal closer to self-de- 
struction than it was 10 years ago. The 
challenge of disarmament meant that ac- 
tion can and must be taken this year. 
The United States must initiate action on 
these objectives: 

1. Controlled reduction of military forces 
by all countries, 

2. Astart on a mutual open skies foolproof 
inspection system. 


3. A frank and open search for a method 
of suspending tests of the bigger nuclear 
weapons, under airtight conditions which 
poua give full protection against viola- 

ons. 

4. A reduction of everyone's stockpile of 
nuclear weapons and means for delivery un- 
der copper-riveted methods of mutual in- 
spection. . 

5. The key to ultimate hope: a worldwide 
agreement backed by absolute safeguards— 
that no nation will make any new fission+ 
able materials for weapon purposes. 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts, diplomatic corre- 
spondent of the Washington Post, points 
out that points 1, 2, and 6 of the Johnson 
program are known to be part of the Eisen- 
hower program, and point 4 has been re- 
ported to be a part of the plan, though 
without public confirmation. The Sena- 
tor's third point—a search for a way to 
suspend nuclear tests—was in line with his 
recently expressed alarm over the fallout 
problem. The administration has con- 
sidered the idea of suspending the tests, 
though President Eisenhower last week 
linked abolition of tests with an all-out dis- 
afmament agreement, something which 
both American and Russian officials have 
presently given up even trying to negotiate. 


[From the London Telegraph and Post of 
June 10, 1957] 
OPEN CURTAIN RADIO TALKS IN UNITED STATES 
AND RUSSIA—SENATOR’S PLEA 

New YorK.-—Senator LYNDON :JOHNSON, 
Democrat, Texas, in a speech in 
New York last night that there ought to be 
an open curtain through which American 
leaders could state their political case to the 
Russians by radio and television. Russian 
leaders should enjoy reciprocal facilities. 

The Senator had no fear that Americans 
would be influenced by Communist propa- 
ganda. He thought that when the Russian 
people knew the facts they would insist that 
an arms race, nuclear explosions, and inter- 
continental missiles should be banished. 

He favored the idea of giving Soviet lead- 
ers television facilities in America every 
week of the year provided that in return 
American spokesmen were given similar op- 
portunities to speak uncensored to all Rus- 
sian peoples. 

LABOR CHIEF DECLINES 


Mr. George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, withdrew from com- 
ments on Khrushchev television program to- 
day. He said he considered that the pro- 
gram would give further propaganda advan- 
tage to the Soviet leader. 

The program involved a forum discussion 
of last Sunday’s television statements by Mr. 
Khrushchev. Each of the participants was 
asked to select portions of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
replies and base his comments on these 
statements. During the program the se- 
lected portions of the Soviet leader's remarks 
were rebroadcast. 


From the Houston Post of June 12, 1957] 
SENATORS’ PROPOSALS SHOULD Have GooD 
EFFECT ON WORLD OPINION 

Steps toward patching up the cold war, 
proposed by the Republican and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, would be fine if Soviet 
Russia would accept them. So remote is 
that possibility, that the chief hope of results 
from the proposals lies in their publicity 
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effect, which will increase the moral pressure 
on Russia for disarmament. 

Both Senators WILLIAM KNOWLAND and 
LYNDON JOHNSON got the ideas for their sug- 
gestions from Soviet Boss Khrushchev’s re- 
cent filmed interview, broadcast in the 
United States. Khrushchev suggested as a 
first step toward disarmament that Russia 
withdraw the Red troops from the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe, and the United 
States pull its forces out of Western Europe. 
Senator KNOWLAND’s counter-proposal is 
that the Soviets take their troops out of 
Hungary, ahd in return the United States 
would agree that Norway become a member 
of the Baltic bloc of neutral nations. 

Well, this plan would not be as one-sided 
in favor of the West as Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal to pull the Red Army across the satel- 
lite borders while we pull ours across the 
Atlantic. But the Kremlin's answer to 
KNOWLAND, if it makes any answer, is ob- 
vious: “We suggested a mutual withdrawal 
of troops; you suggest that Russian troops 
be withdrawn while the American troops 
remain.“ 

Senator JoHNSON’s proposal that the 
United States and Soviet Russia present 
their ideas on each other's television and 
radio networks once a week is good western 
publicity. It puts the Soviets on the spot; 
we gave them a full hearing; now how about 
a falir exchange, regularly? 

Even while Khrushchev was spouting his 
sweet talk for the American TV audience, 
the Russians no doubt were jamming Ameri- 
can radio information broadcasts beamed to 
Russia. And they undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to do so. 

In order to accept Senator JOHNSON’s sug- 
gestion, they would have to reverse the basic 
Iron Curtain policy of insulating the Russian 
people against the truth from outside. This 
policy is deemed necessary to keep the peo- 
ple from disbelieving Soviet lies and becom- 
ing too discontented with their hard lot. 
Nevertheless, the Senators’ proposals should 
have a good effect on world opinion, 


— 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of June 
13, 1957] 
An OPEN ELECTRONIC CURTAIN 

Senator Lynpon JOHNSON’s proposal that 
the people of the United States and Russia 
speak to each other regularly by radio and 
television deserves the serious consideration 
it's beginning to get. 

According to his plan, the United States 
and Russia would agree to an open curtain. 
Spokesmen for the United States would be 
given use of Sovietwide, uncensored radio 
and television facilities to state our case for 
disarmament directly to the Russian people. 
By the same token, the Russians would be 
given equal time and opportunity to state 
their case to the American people. 

Such a plan would, of course, subject the 
American people to some stout doses of Com- 
munist propaganda. We would, in effect, 
be handing Khrushchev and company a plat- 
form on a silver platter. And there may be 
some who would fear that such propaganda 
might work its wiles on American listeners, 

But the Russian leaders certainly would 
have the same fears—more of them, in fact, 
since the Soviets traditionally take a dim 
view of freedom of speech. They'd have rea- 
son to be apprehensive over the capitalistic 
influence our spokesmen might have on the 
erstwhile protected average Russian. 

That, however, would be the risk the op- 
posing ideologies would have to take. Sen- 
ator JoHNson’s plan undoubtedly would open 
up a battle of ideas. -But it might be said 
that if either communism or capitalism is 
worth its salt, tts leaders should be wholly 
confident that it would not be torn down by 
the words of the other. And it might be said 
further that in this very battle of ideas there 
might be prevented some future battle of 
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Communication has long been considered 
one of the keys to understanding. When you 
can see and hear another person and let him 
see and hear you, the chance of understand- 
ing each other becomes immeasurably 
greater. That has already been proved 
among the nations of the world. Certainly, 
our athletes, musicians and entertainers who 
have made goodwill visits to other countries 
have accomplished their missions—and vice 
versa, So has the free exchange of tourists. 

Senator JoHNnson’s plan for the people of 
the United States and Russia to talk to each 
other by radio and television would but 
multiply by millions of times these personal 
contacts. For radio and television are the 
next best thing to face-to-face encounter. 
Electronics, if properly used, could bring the 
populations of the two parts of a divided 
world into contact with each other. And 
brought together, they just might reach the 
sort of understanding that has not come 
through diplomatic note and conference 
table. It’s worth a try anyway. 


Address by Hon. Carl T. Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, to the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask’ unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska Mr. Curtis] at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the National Association of Manu- 
5 at Detroit, Mich., on June 12, 
1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LaBborR-MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATION RE- 
MARKS OF SENATOR CARL T. CURTIS AT Noon 
LUNCHEON, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAN- 
4s a AT DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 12, 


When the Senate of the United States 
created the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Field of Labor and Manage- 
ment they gave to that committee a broad, 
important, and. direct mandate that calls 
for an extensive investigation in the entire 
field. The resolution which created that 
committee carried the following language: 
“To conduct an investigation and study of 
the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices or activities are, or have 
been engaged in in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations or in groups or organizations 
of employees or employers to the detriment 
of the interests of the public, employers, or 
employees.” 

That committee has made an excellent 
start. As a Senator who has just recently 
become a member of the confmittee, and who 
Was not in on its early deliberations, I can, 
with propriety, praise the work that has 
been done. Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, is an able, fair, and fearless chair- 
man. He is deserving of the support of all. 
The entire committee is serving with dili- 
gence and loyalty. 

I urge patience for the task is difficult and 
complex. Weeks and months of tedious ef- 
fort on the part of the committee staff are 
essential to a complete and fair presenta- 
tion of evidence in public sessions. 


neutral employers. 


June 14 


The committee began with an investiga- 
tion of the misuse of the funds belonging to 
the union members. It has been revealed 
that the rank and file of the union mem- 
bers are without power to correct the finan- 
cial problems that exist in their union. 
They apparently do not even have access 
to information concerning all the trans- 
actions. I shall not take time to reiterate 
all the evidence taken by the committee. 
The misuse of funds is not the only evil and 
perhaps not the greatest. 

It appears that this committee will have 
a lot of work to do. Reports of violence such 
as beatings, fires, dynamiting and shootings 
have come in from many of our major cities. 
Only last week, a small-business man in the 
city of New York, who operates a bakery, 
testified under oath concerning the threats 
that were made to his supplier of eggs. The 
farmer reported that certain unknown indi- 
viduals crossed the State line from New York 
to Pennsylvania and informed him that if 
he sold any more eggs to that bakery they 


would burn his farm, Likewise, the com- 


mittee received testimony of the beating 
of a 14-year-old boy in Los Angeles by two 
thugs, one of them using a blackjack. The 


union boss brazenly stated in his testimony 


that he heard about the beating, that he did 
nothing toward investigating it, that the 
beating was a problem for the police. It is 
hard to believe that here in our America 
a man in a position of such power and 
responsibility as that union boss would ex- 
press this callous attitude toward children. 

Among reports of shootings reaching our 
committee is one case where the victim was 
a mere baby. Other reports indicate that a 
goon was transported across a State line to 
engage in a beating that resulted in death 
and the accused has not been returned to be 
brought to trial. Speaking for myself only, 
I cannot see how our responsibility to the 
Senate of the United States and to the pub- 
lic can be fulfilled unless we make a thor- 
ough investigation of such violence. Vio- 
lence begets violence and both sides should 
be investigated. 

When the Taft-Hartley law was passed 
the Congress made it unlawful to apply 
pressure against employees of a third con- 
cern who was not party to an industrial dis- 
pute. Time and experience have proved that 
we did not make the law broad enough. 
Today there is a practice carried on in all 
parts of the country of applying pressure on 
This is known as the 
secondary boycott. 

I want to tell you about a small business 
located in a county seat town of about 
2,500 people in my home State of 
Nebraska. The Coffey Transfer Co. had 
been in business for 26 years and it em- 
ployed 27 drivers. On August 25, 1955, the 
transfer company received a demand that 
they compel their 27 drivers to join the 
teamsters union. The drivers didn’t want 
to join. I will not take time to enumerate 
the legal moves and the red tape that 
followed, It took 5 months to hold an elec- 
tion of 27 drivers. When the election was 
held, the teamsters union did not receive 
the vote of a single driver. 

However, in the meantime, a secondary 
boycott was applied to the Coffey Transfer. 
Other carriers were prevented from turning 
over freight to Coffey. Without freight to 
haul no business could be transacted. As 
a result, 1 month before the teamsters lost 
their election, Coffey Transfer went out of 
business. Twenty-seven drivers had to look 
for employment elsewhere. 

I could recite a long list of Nebraska cases 
that I personally know about. I want to 
mention a few reports of secondary boycotts 
that have come to me from other places, 

In New York City a new weekly newspaper, 
the New York Sunday Graphic, was boycotted 
out of business before it could get out of 
the press room. Why? Because the editor 
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did not obtain advance permission from a 
Circulation union that he could go into 
business. 

Also in New York, folks who owned Royal 
typewriters were picketed if they attempted 
to have the typewriters repaired while the 
union at the Royal Co. was on strike 


Co., has a certified union, men who are mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO Steelworkers. But the 
AFL-CIO Sheet Metal Workers refuse to in- 
Stall Burt ventilators because they do not 
make the ventilators. Architects, contrac- 
tors and subcontractors are notified that if 
they use Burt products there will be trouble 
on the Job site. 

The Benjamin Electric Company of Des 
Plaines, III., reports that although 80 per- 
cent of its empioyees are union members, 
their products cannot be sold in St. Louis 
and several other cities because the company 
refuses to apply the union's label to their 
Product. The company's merchandise is 
kept off the market by a threat of a second- 
ary boycott. 

In St. Louis, Swift & Co.’s products were 
kept from meat market counters because 
Of a secondary boycott by the meat-cutter’s 
union, The union insisted that Swift sales- 
men join it. 

In Newcastle County, Del., the construc- 
tion of an airport was held up nearly 5 
Months because the county gave the electri- 
cal work to the lowest bidding contractor. 
It happened his employees chose to remain 
Outside of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

As one member of the select committee, I 
shall urge that an investigation be made 
of secondary boycotts. I cannot see how 
we can carry out the instructions that have 
been given to us without so doing. 

About a half century ago, the Congress 
Made it unlawful for corporations to make 
Political contributions. The debates of that 
time reveal that one of the motivating rea- 
sons for such legislation was the protection 
of the rights of stockholders. It was deter- 
mined that a stockholder of a corporation 
should not have his money used by its offi- 
cers to support candidates and issues in 
which he did not believe. There was, of 
Course, the additional factor of the power 
of the corporations and the misuse of that 

_ Power. Today, 50 years later, we find the 
need for making effective the prohibition of 
the use by union leaders of the money be- 
longing to the rank and file of the workers 
to support candidates and issues in which 
many of those workers do not believe. Like- 
wise, there is also the factor of the misuse of 
Such power and influence. 

The political activities of unions is not a 
Partisan question. It is a concern to both 
the Democrat and Republican Parties. The 
basic freedom of the workers it at stake. 
When the Congress authorized compulsory 
unionism, it was never intended that that 
should carry with it compulsory party mem- 
bership. There is evidence on every hand, 
Not only of the spending of tremendous sums 
of money belonging to the workers, but of 
the use of manpower in both primaries and 
general elections. These practices ought to 
be looked into. Let the facts speak for 
themselves. If there are no improper prac- 
tices that fact should be determined. The 
responsibility of the select committee can- 
not be met unless we do investigate these 
Political activities including not only money 
contributions and the use of manpower, but 
the question of whether or not intimidation 
and violence has been used in seizing polit- 
ical power. We owe it to the workers of the 
country to study these charges and to let the 
Public have the facts. 

It is too early to suggest what remedies 
ought to be applied or what laws ought to 
be enacted. We need to examine and re- 
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examine the basic causes of whatever im- 
proper practices are shown to exist. It may 
well be that long and complicated laws are 
not the answer—the answer may be found in 
some simple and direct changes in the law. 

We must never lose faith in the integrity 
and fairness of the rank and file of all peo- 
ple. When the facts are fairly and com- 
pletely presented a proper solution will be 
reached, The basic freedoms of the individ- 
ual workers must be preserved. The rights 
of the worker to know what is going on in 
his union, to be able to control the finances 
of his union, and to make the officers of the 
union the servants of the members and not 
their masters, are basic American rights. 
The question should be asked, “Should a 
worker be compelled to lose his job if he 
withdraws from the union as a protest to 
thievery and mismanagement of his funds, 
or to protest acts of violence, or to protest 
the use of his money by the union leaders 
to defeat his own political convictions?” 

All sides and all parties must be treated 
alike. Neither side is entitled to special im- 
munities. One of the basic cornerstones of 
our prized American system is equal treat- 
ment under law. Within such a framework 
we can and will find the just and fair an- 
swers to the problems that we face in the 
field of labor and management, 


Who Benefits From Capitalism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Who Benefits From Capital- 
ism? from the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 4, 1957. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuo BEnerirs FROM CAPITALISM? 


In his television interview last Sunday, 
Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Communist party in the Soviet Union, said, 
“We look upon the capitalist society as slav- 
ery, and we think that the peoples living 
under a capitalist system are living under 
capitalist slavery.” This is derived, of course, 
from the system which Karl Marx inculcated 
in Das Kapital, published in 1867. But 
this year is 1957, some 90 years later. What 
has occurred in the meantime? 

In the Soviet Union, as a result of the 
Communist revolution, the people theoreti- 
cally own everything—the factories, the 
farms, the stores, the means of communica- 
tion, and these are used, again theoretically, 
for the good of the entire citizenry. But do 
the people derive any benefits from this 
ownership other than a shortage of consumer 
goods, increased taxation or forced subscrip- 
tions to government bond issues, a shortage 
of housing, and a surplus of bureaucratic 
administrators? Certainly they do not gain 
anything from their collective ownership 
either in terms of profits or in terms of 
products which they can buy. Everything 
goes into heavy industry and armaments. 

In the United States, in the meanwhile, a 
panel of business and labor leaders has con- 
cluded that our system of the people's capi- 
talism has come closest to the avowed Social- 
ist goal of providing abundance for a class- 
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less society. The panelists, who met at Yale 
University last November, decided that the 
people's capitalism has flourished here be- 
cause the people, by the use of their money, 
have a decisive influence upon what is to be 
produced. But another equally important 
point is that the workers themselves, in 
many cases, share in the ownership of the 
factories in which they work and thus, 
through dividends, share in the profits, some- 
thing which has yet to happen in the 
U.S.S.R. 

For example, of the 27,000 employees of 
the Esso Standard Oil Co., more than 
20,000 are stockholders in the parent com- 
pany, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
The a holding is 95 shares with an 
annual dividend return of $200. Unlike the 
Soviet workers, they make a profit on what 
they produce and have no trouble buying 
gasoline for their automobiles. The same is 
true of many other large corporations which 
encourage stock purchases by their em- 
ployees. If they share in the profits earned 
by their labor, if this system permits them 
to purchase easily not only the necessities 
but also additional luxuries, can it be called 
slavery? Certainly not in comparison with 
the so-called Socialist system of Soviet Rus- 
sia, with its low real wages, its shortage of 
goods, its long working hours. No wonder 
we do not understand what Mr. Khrushchev 
calls the progressive nature of the Socialist 
society. 


The Declining Strength of Secialism in 
the Modern World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Roscoe Drummond, the distin- 
guished journalist and commentator, 
sums up this morning the declining 
strength of socialism in the modern 
world. 

With his customary care and preci- 
sion, he traces the factors which have 
led to increasing disillusionment with 
collectivist philosophies. He concludes 
that whatever it may be “socialism is not 
the wave of the future.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his col- 
umn, carried in the New York Herald 
Tribune, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 14, 1957 


Is SOCIALISM THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasnitncron.—President Eisenhower was 
overly cautious at his recent press confer- 
ence when he was replying to the predic- 
tion—from Moscow, of course—that the 
United States would be a Socialist country in 
50 years. * 

The President confined himself to one gen- 
eralization and to one short-term forecast, 
He noted that the pressures to accept large- 
scale Government control of our economy 
for some quick advantage have always been 
present in the United States, but have never 
prevailed. He predicted that any effort to 
socialize America would be up against a 
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terrible battle during the next 314 years of 
his administration. 

Now, obviously no one can say for sure 
what future American voters will do; they 
can do anything they want and conceivably 
they could be taken in by some crisis- 
panacea that could end up in a form of 
socialism they didn't expect and didn't 
want. 

But the reason it seemed to me the Presl- 
dent was excessively cautious is that the 
trend away from Socialist ideology and So- 
cialist measures in many parts of the free 
world and in the satellite world has been 
marked in recent years. 

What is significant is that socialism has 
not been working well where it has been 
tried and that competitive, private enter- 
prise has been working outstandingly well 
where it has prevailed. 

Here is some of the evidence that socialism 
is losing support and that competitive, pri- 
vate enterprise is gaining support: 

In the United States one of the most re- 
spected and articulate Socialist thinkers, 
Norman Thomas, many times his party's 
presidential candidate, is no longer ad vo- 
cating all-out socialism. He has warned 
against the dangers of all-powerful, central- 
ized government and he has come to view 
with new respect the substantially well-dis- 
tributed high standard of living which capi- 
talism is producing. 

In Britain the nationalization of industry 
has been halted and the steel industry 
turned back to private ownership. 

Of all the war-stricken nations West Ger- 
many has made the most signal and. sus- 
tained recovery. It offers to all its neighbors 
in Europe an example of what a competitive, 
free enterprise economy can do for the pros- 
perity of a nation and the welfare of its 
workers. 

The prosperity of the West German Re- 
public has been exerting a powerful impact 
upon German politics and upon the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the German labor move- 
ment which in the years following the 
Weimar Republic was largely socialist in its 
outlook. 

But today the Social Democratic Party, 
whose principal support comes from Ger- 
man workers, has very largely turned from 
its long-held prosocialist desire to nationalize 
German industry. 

Two factors have greatly influenced the 
thinking of the German labor leaders. One 
is the positive accomplishments of competi- 
tive enterprise in the reconstruction of Ger- 
many. The other is the poor showing of 
nationalized industry in Britain which has 
disenchanted many German as well as Brit- 
ish Socialists. 

When I was in Bonn last, Erich Ollenhauer, 
chairman of the Social Democratic Party and 
Chancellor Adenauer's principal opponent in 
the September elections, told me that his 
party rejects nationalization as a practical 
measure. 

There are numerous signs behind the Iron 
Curtain that socialism is not working well. 
The Hungarian workers didn't think it was. 
Tito stopped trying to communize the farm- 
ers and the Polish regime has dismantled 
8,000 collective farms. 

The fact that the United States and West 
Germany are two of the most productive and 
prosperous nations in the world is not acci- 
dental. Other countries have great natural 
resources and a skilled labor force. But in 
the United States and West Germany a com- 
petitive, private economy, free from national- 
ized industry and inhibiting controls, is 
using its resources and its skills to the great 
boon of both labor and ownership. 

On the record I would say that socialism 
is not the wave of the future. 
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Grassroots Sentiment on Taxes, Educa- 
tion, and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mr. Fred F. Kopke, of 
Hutchinson, Kans., a splendid statement 
entitled “From the Grassroots to the 
Congress of the United States.” I com- 
mend it to the Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FROM THE GRASSROOTS TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
(By Fred F. Kopke) 

I do not know the net worth of the United 
States of America but I suppose that 10 or 15 
times the national income, less the public 
and private debt, would be somewhere near 
the national net worth. A few people seem 
to think that they should continue to enjoy 
a huge income resulting from our tremen- 
dous business and industrial growth and at 
the same time they insist on reduced taxes 
in spite of their increased demands for Fed- 
eral aid plus increased Federal contributions 
to local needs. The truth is that the Fed- 
eral debt in relation to national income has 
been reduced during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration without any substantial increase in 
the cost of living. The national debt today 
stands at about 76 percent of the 1957 na- 
tional income as compared with 136 percent 
of the national income during the last years 
of the Truman administration, 

Taxes for the low income large family 
groups as compared with their income are 
moderate as they should be. Those with 
larger incomes should know by this time that 
income and estate taxes must continue to 
claim a share of their growing incomes and 
capital gains. This great and growing Amer- 
ica is not busted. Business is good. Labor 
is fully employed. Retail sales reflecting the 
movement of merchandise into consuming 
channels is at high levels, indicating a con- 
tinuation of full emeployment in industry. 
A few tired old men in and out of Congress 
are crying that businessmen and investors 
are so discouraged by high taxes that they 
will not continue in their efforts to improve 
their service. Here are the facts: Business 
leaders and investors are optimistic. Proof 
of this is found in the fact that since 1946 
they have invested about $268 billion in 
expanding their production and distribution 
facilities and the trend is continuing at 
record levels through 1957. 

National defense to protect this free and 


beautiful land from an international Com- 


munist dictatorship is worth whatever it 
costs. ‘ 

Personal liquid assets after deducting per- 
sonal debts now amount to about $134 billion 
dollars or around 50 percent of the Federal 
debt. What is needed now is less belly- 
achers who have lost faith In the future 
growth of America. 

I believe that income taxes based on 
ability to pay is fair. It is my impression 
that on a nation-wide basis billions of 
dollars of liquid assets escape local taxation 
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and that billions of dollars of local inven- 
tories and real estate are undervalued for 
local taxation because local tax authorities 
and assessors, honest as they are, do not have 
the experienced personnel such as is em- 
ployed by the Federal Revenue Service. There 
has always been waste in Government at all 
levels. This is the price we pay for our 
form of Government—the best in the world. 

The education of our children is our most 
important job, and I believe that the time 
has arrived for some Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion. Constructive criticism is always in 
order. President Eisenhower may not know 
everything, but he is a friend of labor and 
of private enterprise and during his admin- 
istration the country has enjoyed full em- 
ployment and prosperity without war. I am 
willing to pay increased taxes to help bring 
better education to the youth of America 
and to maintain an adequate defense, 


Storage of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Mr. Arthur R. Friedman, 
financial editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette has an interesting article on the 
storage pools for natural gas. We have 
made great strides in the better methods 
of the production of natural gas, and its 
storage is another step forward for the 
benefit of the consumer. Western Penn- 
sylvania has been producing gas for al- 
most three-quarters of a century, and we 
are now producing more than we did 30 
years ago. Lask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Friedman's article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STORAGE Poors READYING Bic WINTER GaAs 
SUPPLY—PENNSYLVANIA HAS THE LARGEST 
Capactry or Any STATE To Srore NEEDED 
FUEL 

(By Arthur R. Friedman) 

The public may be thinking of the pleas- 
ures of warm weather but the gas man is 
wondering about his supply for next winter, 

The latter's worries aren't what they used 
to be and the gas storage pools (underground 
reservoirs into which gas is pumped in the 
off-season) are largely responsible. 

The number of gas customers is still grow- 
ing, however, and more storage pools are 
coming into existence. The tristate dis- 
trict will get additional ones this year. 

Peak day gas requirements (on extremely 
low temperature days) are met only through 
supplementing the daily transmission rate 
from primary gas flelds with fuel that comes 
from re-utilized underground storage. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Company, one of 
the large suppliers of gas in the tristate 
area, utilized storage gas to the extent of 
28 percent of total customer requirements 
throughout the heating season in 1956. On 
the peak days this jumped to 48. percent. 

It is no accident that the tristate dis- 
trict has the largest capacity to store gas in 
the Nation. 
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-This was once a prolific gas-producing 
area and those fields come in mighty handy 
Now. The Pennsylvania pools can hold more 
Southwestern gas than any other State in 
the Nation while Ohio has only slightly less 
Storage capacity. West Virginia is the third 
largest storage State. 

Pennsylvania's underground reservoirs can 
hold 392 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 

Ohio has a capacity of 361 billion cubic 
feet, and West Virginia 283 billion cubic feet. 

The Oakford pool in Westmoreland County 
(capacity 105 billion cubic feet) is Pennsyl- 
vanla's largest pool but it isn't as large as 
the Stark-Summit pool in Stark and Sum- 
Pat County, Ohio, rated at 148 billion cubic 


Deportation of Hungarian Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorD a news ar- 
ticle from the June 12 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald entitled 
“Three Hungarians Without Jobs Want 
To Go Home,” and also a followup edi- 
torial from a later issue of the same 
newspaper on this subject. 

I wish to state that a deportation 
hearing was scheduled in St. Paul for 
today, June 14. Because of possible un- 
favorable international implications 
Which could-grow out of this, I requested 
a delay of 2 weeks in these hearings, 
While this case can be further investi- 
gated and more facts accumulated from 
Canada. 

I am happy to say that General 
Swing, Director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, has granted this 
request. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THREE HUNGARIANS WirHoUT Joss Want To 
Go Hou 

MARSHALL, Mrnn., June 11.—Three Hun- 
garian refugees, penniless and homesick, 
Waited in a jail cell today for the Govern- 
ment to decide where they go next. 

After two months on the open road, travel- 
ing from Alberta, Canada, through the Da- 
Kotas to western Minnesota, the Hungarians 
Said they want to go home. 

Home is the country they left last fall 
when Communist guns crushed a revolution 
‘which the three said they took part in. 

“No working, no working,” mumbled the 
Oldest of the three, a frail, graying man of 
about 45 who said he had been a machinist 
in Budapest. . 

They had a roof over their heads only 
3 nights in the 2 months, he said. 

The three were arrested Sunday after mak- 
ing a U-turn in their second-hand car. 
Their auto clipped another car, bringing po- 
lice to the scene. 

They are being held on a technical charge 
Of vagrancy. The Department of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization is sending a repre- 
sentative to look into the case. 

Police found themselyes in a dilemma. 
They were sympathetic, but also eager to get 
the three referred to someone in authority 
Who knows what to do, 
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The Hungarians—the machinist, his son 
17, and a friend—asked police to withhold 
their names. 

Using an English-Hungarian dictionary to 
communicate, they insisted they cannot go 
on living in Canada or the United States. 

They said they fled to Austria when the 
Communists regained control in Hungary 
and later found themselves in Dover, Eng- 
land. The machinist asked that they be 
sent to New York, where he has relatives, 
but was told no more Hungarians were being 
sent to the United States at that time. 

They were shipped to Alberta where they 
found sporadic employment on farms. 

They quit in disgust, the machinist said, 
after he and his son were given total wages 
of $12 for 314 days of work. 

His intention when he came to the United 
States was to raise enough money to bring 
his wife over, the father said. 

“Now we want to go home,” he said, “no 
working, no working.” 


HUNGARIAN FOLLOWUP 


The wave of American sentiment that 
greeted the Hungarian refugees has subsided 
and now the newcomers are facing the long, 
difficult ordeal of integrating into a strange 
culture. A movement to help in this has 
been started in Washington by a joint com- 
mittee of the 18 organizations sponsoring 
refugees in this community. Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish organizations have 
united in a program which has included a 
welcoming party for the newcomers and 
compilation of a guide in both Hungarian 
and English telling where needed services 
can be obtained. Small singing and lan- 
guage-study groups and other informal get- 
togethers will be held to help the refugees 
meet each other. 

It is hoped similar projects will get under- 
way in other large cities. Helping in the 
integration of the new Hungarian citizens is 
not only an expression of the American 
tradition of hospitality to newcomers but 
also a tangible contribution to American 
diplomacy. = 


Chance for Health Chief Need of Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most important internal 
problems facing our country today is 
that of providing proper care for the 
aged. In the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 13, Malvina Lind- 
say pointed out that today there are 14 
million people over 65 years of age liv- 
ing in the United States, most of them 
unemployed and living on small in- 
comes. Many of them suffer from 
chronic disease, but cannot afford 
proper medical treatment. Those 
struck by sudden illness must often de- 
pend upon charity or public care. Be- 
cause Miss Lindsay’s column so cogently 
outlines the serious health problems 
faced by our older citizens, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CHANCE FOR HEALTH CHIEF NEED OF AGED 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


This Congress apparently intends to ignore 
the No 1 problem facing the Nation's grow- 
ing number of senior citizens; namely, how 
they can pay for the health care they need. 

The increase of chronic disease, found 
largely among alder persons, was emphasized 
at last week’s meeting of the American 
Medical Association in New York. It was 
reported that more than half the clinical 
part of western medical practice was now 
concerned with health problems of the mid- 
dle-aged and elderly. 

How do the 14 million people of this coun- 
try past 65, most of whom are unemployed 
and living on small incomes, meet the cost 
of such treatment? Only about one-third of 
these are covered with any kind of health 
insurance. Most companies do not sell in- 
dividual health insurance to persons past 
60, or if they do, premiums are excessively 
high and benefits greatly curtailed. 

Part of the chronically ill older popula- 
tion gets charitable or public care, But 
there is a large segment that must meet 
medical expenses out of small fixed incomes 
constantly being shrunk by inflation. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the diyi- 
sion of Gerontology of the Institute for Hu- 
man Adjustment of the University of Mich- 
igan says that many old people neglect 
chronic illness (with greater cost later), 
others obtain medical care by sacrificing 
other essentials of heathful living, or turn 
to relatives for help. 

She believes the mounting number of ad- 
missions of older patients to mental hospi- 
tals is one evidence of the effects of worry 
and lack of preventive and restorative medi- 
cal care of this group. Many of the elderly 
and even middle-aged today are beset by 
Tears of becoming ill and not being able to 
pay for medical care. This insecurity, be- 
lieves Dr. Donahue, is the basis for what 
is called “widow's disease,” in which an old- 
er woman beconres obsessed with the fear 
that her money won't last until the end of 
her life. 

These fears also cause many of the elderly 
to lead cheese-paring lives, neglecting nutri- 
tion and other elements of health, hoarding 
what funds they have and keeping them out 
of circulation. 

Health insurance that the retired can pay 
for is more essential to them than any ex- 
pansion of social security benefits. It would 
also save society money in the long run since 
preventive medical measures would make 
unnecessary much of the prolonged expen- 
sive custodial care of older persons. 

Insurance companies are making studies 
and experiments in the field of health in- 
surance for the retired, but are up against 
the problem of providing such insurance 
without at the same time raising rates for 
all groups. 

Attachment of health insurance to social 
security was recommended by a commission 
set up by the Pennsylvania Medical Society 
to study the problem. In this the citizen, 
during his earning years, would buy health 
insurance with the usual commercial carrier, 
and at the same time pay a small increase 
in social security to cover health benefits 
during his after 65, retired period. 

Some help from the Federal Government 
to meet this need seems essential. Dr. 
Joseph W. Still, research psychologist at the 
George Washington University School of 
Medicine, who has studied the needs of the 
retired, suggests a plan that would avoid 
increase of Federal administrative ma- 
chinery. 

He would have Congress provide a fund 
to reimburse private insurance companies 
for excess costs of insuring those past 65. 
Then the companies would be free to sell 
insurance to customers regardless of age, 
but would base rates on the average costs 
of providing insurance for those under 65. 
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This would leave the major administrative 
machinery to the insurance companies and 
the medical profession. It would provide 
medical care for the elderly at a price they 
could afford. It would end the present 
wasteful system whereby minor disabilities 
of the aged are neglected until they become 
major ones. 


Federal Traineeships for Nurses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an excellent 
article dealing with Federal traineeships 
for nurses. The article was written by 
Miss Ruth Boyer Scott, formerly of 
Seattle, Wash., and an accomplished 
magazine writer. It was first printed in 
the May edition of the National Business 
Woman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBLEM OF DEGREE? 
(By Ruth Boyer Scott) 

“The key to improving nursing care of 
patients,“ according to this country's only 
woman general, Asst. Surg. Gen. Lucile P. 
Leone, “is more good teachers for schools 
of nursing and more good administrators for 
hospital and public-health nursing services.” 
Mrs. Leone speaks as the chief nurse officer 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
which administers the professional nurse 
traineeship program approved by Congress 
last year. 

The present shortage of trained women 
leaders for administrative, supervisory and 
teaching posts in the nursing profession is 
a cause for anxiety, but the traineeship pro- 
gram which provides financial help to gradu- 
ate nurses seeking advanced training is prov- 
ing to be a partial answer to the problem. 

Congress authorized $2 million which was 
awarded to 56 nursing schools to support 
about 580 traineeships. One million dollars 
was also voted to provide traineeships for 
professional public-health personnel. 

The United States Public Health Service 
estimates that in January 1956 there were 
430,000 professional nurses employed in the 
United States. Of these, about 1 in every 
11 holds an administrative, supervisory, 
teaching, or advanced technical position. 

The i in 11 is the woman who runs the 
show. It is she who is responsible for efi- 
cient organization of nursing care, for guid- 
ing beginning nurses and instructing girls 
in schools of nursing. Not only are such top 
nurses needed in adequate numbers, but the 
quality of their academic preparation is ex- 
tremely important. The fact is that in some 
cases this preparation is limited. 

The following table contains some sur- 

8: 


Number Percent 

employed | holding 

1955 dogroes 
— 2 000 55 
upervisors nee 000 20 
Administrutors. 10, 000 wa 


Nursing Outlook pointed out in 1956 that 
“Undoubtedly, there are nurses who, from 
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long years of experience, have gained com- 
petence in their positions as administrators 


of nursing service or teachers of nursing. 


However, in view of the pressing and im- 
mediate demands for large numbers of such 
personnel, this trial-and-error method of 
self-preparation is patently impracticable 
and uneconomic.” We need to give more 
nurses more formal instruction. 

Take the case of supervisors. There are 
about 20,000 to 25,000 nurses holding super- 
visory posts, only 20 percent of whom now 
have an academic degree. As the National 
League for Nursing and other groups point 
out, it is obvious that many of these women 
need advanced college training to help 
them more adequately to handle their re- 
sponsibilities. With attrition in the field 
estimated conservatively at 4 percent, 1,000 
supervisors are needed each year as replace- 
ments. Add to this the demands of an ex- 
panding hospital system, and the minimum 
annual increment of college trained super- 
visors and supervisor-instructors needed in 
this country runs to several thousands. Yet 
last year the number of nurses receiving 
degrees was less than 250. 

Again take the example of nusse- encon 
In December 1955, Mrs. Leone wrote, “It is 
estimated that there are about 10,000 nurse 
faculty members in our 1,140 schools of 
nursing with approximately 107,600 stu- 
dents. Placing attrition from the nurse 
faculty group at 4 percent annually, a con- 
servative estimate, the number of new teach- 
ers needed merely to maintain the present 
supply is 400 yearly. * * * To make up our 
current deficiencies and to prepare gradually 
for the increased enrollment, we should 
graduate approximately 1,300 teachers an- 
nually for the next 10 years.” 

In 1955, there were only 1,067 nurses 
graduated from courses preparing them for 
advanced positions of all types, and many 
of these were not in the category of fresh 
personnel, but were nurses already employed 
as administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 

Obviously, college costs money. Full- 
time graduate study presents a formidable 
financial problem to most nurses, with the 
result that many can go to school only part 
time. In the fall of 1955, 69 percent of those 
enrolled in graduate nurse programs of this 
type were part-time students. 

Nursing Outlook says, “For some young 
nurses who have had little employment 
experience, a combination of learning and 
earning activities may be educationally de- 
sirable. For many nurses, however, part- 
time, or spasmodic study is dictated by 
financial rather than educational needs and 
has the effect of delaying the time when 
they can make their most effective contri- 
butions to nursing.” 

The stories of two nurses illustrate better 
than statistics the problems of graduate 
nurses seeking higher education. 

The first earned her master’s degree before 
Federal traineeships were voted, the other 
is a present trainee. 

Doris Smith Suddarth graduated in 1945 
from a 3-year nursing diploma program at 
the Washington Sanitarium and Hospital in 
Takoma Park, Md. Like many nurses, she 
had completed a year of college before start- 
ing her nurses’ training. From the begin- 
ning Mrs. Suddarth knew she wanted both 
her bachelor’s and master’s degrees, but it 
was 4 years after graduation before she 
returned to college. Then she had to con- 
tinue working. 

She carried a full college schedule and 
at night nursed much of the time from 
3 until 11 o'clock. Her load was heavy. 
Days and nights dragged by, but fortu- 
nately, because Mrs. Suddarth is blessed with 
unusual strength and singleness of purpose, 
she came through with good health and a 
degree of bachelor of science in nursing 
education. 
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Immediately she was assigned as an in- 
structor in the school of nursing of the 
Alexandria Hospital in Viriginia, but, still 
not satisfied with her own preparation, she 
started some part-time classes in adult 
education. 

Mrs. Suddarth foresaw a prolonged period 
of study by part-time methods before she 
would have her master’s degree. However, 
even before the Federal traineeship program, 
some scholarships were available.. She ap- 
plied for one. Sources of this help are 
chiefly service clubs, churches, nursing or- 
ganizations and similar public-spirited 
groups. Mrs. Suddarth accepted a $500 
scholarship from the Virginia State Nurses’ 
Association which enabled her to study full 
time to complete her master’s degree. 

Thinking back on the first difficult years, 
Mrs. Suddarth says, “I'd still want to go 
through with it, if I had it to do over. I 
only wish more nurses could and would g0 
back to school.” 

Just under 10 years ago, Anna Marie 
Keenan graduated from St. Joseph's Hospital 
School of Nursing in Pittsburgh, Pa. After a 
year of staff nursing, she decided she wanted 
to teach nurses, and needed to earn her 
bachelor's degree just as fast as possible. 

That wasn’t too fast, for beyond receiving 
her room and meals at home with her par- 
ents she had to earn her other expenses. 
For 3 years she concentrated on part-time 
nursing and part-time study at. Duquesne 
University. Typically, she nursed four 8- 
hour nights a week in the delivery room and 
full time during summer vacations. 

“When I look back on those years of com- 
bined work and college, I don't think I'd 
have the courage and strength to go through 
with it again,” Miss Keenan says. “But at 
the time, I didn't worry; I just kept working 
and studying.” . 

By 1955, after teaching basic science and 
helping with clinical instruction including 
some medical-surgical nursing courses, Miss 
Keenan decided she needed her master’s 
degree. 

In July of 1956, she made her first visit to 
Catholic University in Washington, D. C., to 
discuss her plan to nurse full time and carry 
as many studies as were allowed a full-time 
nurse. “It looked as if it would take me 3 
years or more to work my master's degree 
through,” Miss Keenan remembers. 

Fortunately for her, in the same month 
Congress passed the 3-year traineeship bill, 
and in the closing session hours, July 27, 
passed the necessary supplemental appro- 
priation bill for the first year. 

The United States Public Health Service 
rushed the paperwork so that nurses could 
apply for the fall semester, and Miss Keenan 
was among the first to apply. In the latter 
part of August, she heard that she was 
granted a United States Public Health Serv- 
ice traineeship from the funds yoted by Con- 
gress. 

“Every time a letter came to me with the 
Catholic University return address, I thought 
it would tell me there was some mistake, and 
I wasn't getting the traineeship,” Miss 
Keenan said. “After working so hard for 
my bachelor's degree, I really couldn't be- 
lieve at first that I was awarded this trainee- 
ship.” 

The traineeship pays all college fees, and 
gives her a monthly stipend of $250 which 
enables her to live a normal student life. 
No longer does she struggle to prop her eyes 
open and keep her mind alert after working 
a whole night in a busy hospital ward. 

“It's heaven,” she says, “not to worry about 
how I will pay my tuition, not to have to 
scrape and scrimp on food and clothing and 
recreation. I just think it’s too bad there 
aren't more such traineeships for graduate 
nurses.” \ 8 

“The story of these two girls and others 
like them,” observes Miss Ruth Freeman, 
president of the National League for Nursing, 
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“demonstrates what can be done when the 
Professions and an informed public work 
together. However, it is still mot possible 
for every nurse who wants and needs assist- 
ance in preparing for teaching and super- 
Visory and public health positions to get it. 
The help of local voluntary and Government 
Eroups, of the allied professions and founda- 
tions and of the general public is still needed 
to provide additional scholarship funds and 

support continued governmental aid. 
Only with this widespread cooperation can 
we move more rapidly toward better nursing 
Care for all.” 


Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a recent declara- 
tion by Cardinal Wyszynski to repre- 
Sentatives of Americans of Polish origin, 
Which gives a valuable insight into the 
Situation in Poland. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

People in your press are also wondering 
whether help should be offered to Poland or 
not. When you look at your child, which is 
Sick, do you stop to think whether you 
should help it or not? When you see your 
Mother in distress do you pause to think it 
Over, to consider whether it would be politi- 
Cally advisable for you to help her? Dearest 
children: Do not commit this terrible mis- 
take of refusing, for various political fancies, 
Of refusing assistance, bread and kindness 
to those, who are in such great need of 
Assistance, bread, and kindness. 

And in this respect, my attitude may be 
very individual and different, but full of 
Conviction and full of truth, as I trust and 
Understand it. We stay here, and we want 
to stay here. We know the needs of the 
Nation and we appeal for help for this nation. 
We beg—perhaps we sometimes do it in a 
manner highly humiliating to us; perhaps 
it Is not correct to lower oneself to such an 
extent, to beg as humbly as that, for fear of 
endangering one's dignity. Let the politi- 
cians defend the prestige of the nation. Let 
them defend their dignity as statesmen. It 
is sometimes their duty not to go beyond 
the bounds of national dignity. 

But Iam not a politician nor a statesman. 
I am simply a child of my nation, and if the 
good of that nation demands that I humble 
Myself, why then I shall humble myself re- 
®ardless of all “raison d'etat,” of all political 
Considerations. My policy in the first place 
is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to give the poor a roof overhead. And let 
anyone, whoever and wherever he may be, 
Judge me as he pleases, it is of no importance 
to me in this case. I am doing my duty. 
And so I say: Tell your sisters, tell your 
countrywomen, tell your daughters, tell 
your husbands that the primate of Poland 
On his knees—because it is not his duty to 
fight for his dignity—that he is begging you 
for help for the hungry, for the naked, for 
the sick, of whom there are very, very many 
in our land, and for the homeless. 

It is none of our fault that every 10 or 20 
years Poland is swept by a tempest of war 
Which tears every stone from the heart of 
Polish soil, destroying the foundations of 
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everything we have built. You have seen 
Warsaw, with what terrible toll it is being 
built. This is being built often at the price 
of hunger, at the price of some sacrificed 
pleasure, at the price perhaps of some rag to 
protect those who are at the mercy of cold, 
But it is being built all the same because it 
must be built, because we cannot live under 
the open sky, although God is so good, and 
when various nations constantly destroy our 
home, all we can do is to rebuild it and this 
we do calmly and with patience, and we 
shall continue to do so, 


Federal Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a very fine article written by that 
outstanding Federal employee leader, 
William C. Doherty, president of the 
AFL-CIO National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

This article, entitled “Many Talk, Few 
Act on United States Pay,” appeared in 


` the Washington Daily News as a substi- 


tute for the column usually written by 
the capable John Cramer. 

I wish every Federal employee would 
read and digest this fine statement. It 
does much more than advance and em- 
phasize the need for a pay raise. It 
demonstrates that in unity there is 
strength, and that when organized 
strength is guided by wise hands, an ever 
brighter future is within reach. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of June 
7, 1957] 
Many Talk. Pew Act on UNITED STATES Par 
(By William C. Doherty) 

The writer is indebted to John Cramer, 
regular editor of “9 to 4:30," for the op- 
portunity to comment briefly on the general 
subject of Government wages. 

Like the weather, a great many people 
can be found in Government who will taik 
about the inadequacy of their salaries but 
all too few do anything about it. That is, 
do anything about it in an organized man- 
ner. As a result a potent voice in making 
known the economic needs of those who are 
employed by Uncle Sam is left with empty 
coffee cups in Government cafeterias and in 
the halls of our various Federal buildings. 
Thus talk is cheap and too often is the 
prevailing Government wage structure in- 
adequate, 

CONDITIONS 

One of the conditions of our employment 
is that we must look to the Congress for im- 
provements in wages. Just as it would be 
patently unfair to make a wholesale indict- 
ment of congressional fairness in wage con- 
siderations, at the same time it is honest 
to say that Congress seldom acts without 
considerable prodding from the organized 
employees. 

In the area served by the News there are 
thousands of employees who need no re- 
minder that Government wages are sub- 
standard. The impact of high prices is 
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noticeably felt in a community like Wash- 
ington. Yet this inability to cope with 
prices is not peculiar to those located in 
this area. The same pattern can be found 
wherever there is a Federal civilian estab- 
lishment. 

This suggestion has been tested by means 
of an economic survey conducted by the 
organization I have the honor to represent. 
Letter carriers in communities all over the 
United States were polled, with the result 
that we are now preparing to transmit these 
findings to Congress. 

OUTSIDE WORK 


Among other things, this survey developed 
data to show that between 45 and 55 per- 
cent are obliged to seek outside employment, 
The figure would be higher if extra-work 
opportunities were available to all who need 
supplemental income. In terms of average 
weekly hours worked at a second job, the 
national figure is approximately 15 hours. 
It is not necessary to point out that fatigue 
from overwork reduces the efficiency of these 
workers both in the post office and on their 
second job. 

More alarming are the figures for work- 
ing wives. For the reports thus far tabu- 
lated, approximately 37 percent of letter- 
carrier wives find it necessary to seek sup- 
plemental income. Many, if not most of 
these working wives, have school-age chil- 
dren who are deprived of a normal home 
environment at a period in their young lives 
when they most need parental care and 
supervision. 

Organizations representing Federal em- 
ployees have long contended that Govern- 
ment pay systems unduly delay in respond- 
ing to changes in the general economy and 
the standard of living enjoyed by other work- 
ers. It is generally a question of too little 
and much too late to do any real good. 

For example, during the time when the 
present postal-pay system was under con- 
sideration, we were able to point out that 
only twice in a 15-year span were letter-car- 
rier wages on a par or above living costs. 
In the other 13 years wages were from 2 to 
32 percent below prices. Unless wages are 
reasonably comparable all the time to prices 
it does little good to approve adjustments 
every 3 or 4 years, and then only in half 
measure. Employees must either forego cer- 
tain accepted standards of living or go into 
debt to make ends meet. Either way the 
damage is a long time in being repaired. 

PROBLEMS 


Inadequate compensation levels also result 
in costly personnel turnover. At the same 
time a recruitment problem develops. While 
no precise guide has been advanced to de- 
termine the cost of recruiting and training 
a new employee, it has been suggested by 
competent postal officials that it costs be- 
tween $200 and $300 per employee, exclusive 
of wages paid. 

On the basis of this estimate, consider the 
waste of public funds in 1 or 2 examples 
recently brought to our attention. In Min- 
neapolis, over a period of 52 weeks, 53 civil- 
service examinations were held for postal 
employment. A total of only 1,353 qualified 
for appointment; 526 accepted jobs but 320 
resigned within their first year. 

In a 40-day period in the Los Angeles 
area, the post office hired 300 persons but 
lost 329 via resignations. 

The lure of attrative industrial wages is 
most evident in the more populated areas. 
However, it is in these same areas that the 
bulk of postal employees serve. The post- 
master at Hammond, Ind., states that he 
cannot keep experienced employees or hire 
new men. Why? Nearby factories and shops 
are paying better wages, providing more at- 
tractive fringe benefits and offering greater 
security in retirement. 

It was pointed out that a postal employee 
after 15 years earns $2.12 per hour. In com- 
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parison, the average industrial pay in the 
same area is $2.17 per hour, with the union 
agreement, including accident and sickness 
payment increases, a choice of 2 life insur- 
ance plans, a minimum pension of $120 a 
month after 15 to 25 years of service and 
vacation benefits nearly comparable to the 
Government program. ` 

The much-discussed Cordiner Committee 
report had this to say about fringe benefits 
and Government employment in general: 

“The Federal Government has lost the ad- 
vantage it once enjoyed in the area of fringe 
benefits. In brief, the magnet of interest- 
ing work and public service is no longer 
strong enough to overcome the pull of higher 
salaries in non-Federal employment.” 

In defining what are fair salary criteria, 
this same survey put a finger on the most 
glaring weakness of present Federal salary 
systems: “Employees,” it stated, “must re- 
ceive sufficient compensation to enable them 
to establish and maintain a standard of liv- 
ing which will allow them to discharge their 
responsibilities to their families and to their 
employers.” : 

This is the traditional American concept of 
paying the laborer his just hire. Why, why, 
we might ask, is the Government so reluc- 
tant to measure up to that simple concept? 


Constitution and the Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Constantine Brown which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on Friday, June 14, 1957. 

Mr. Brown's column, entitled Con- 
stitution and the Girard Case,” raises 
some very thoughtful questions on this 
entire incident. 

According to Mr. Brown, the State De- 
partment declared that the decision to 
turn Girard over to a Japanese court 
was “a political decision not subject to 
judicial review.” 


It occurs to me that a few years ago 
a madman named Adolph Hitler made a 
“political decision not subject to judicial 
review” which sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish people to the gas cham- 
bers of Germany's concentration camps. 

I commend this article by Mr. Brown 
to my colleagues attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 4 
CONSTITUTION AND THE GIRARD CASE—RULING 

ON SOLDIER IN JAPAN SEEN LIKELY To IN- 

VOLVE VITAL QUESTIONS OF RIGHTS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

United States District Court Judge Joseph 
C. McGarraghy will issue here soon a decision 
in regard to Army Sp3c. William Girard 
which may involve constitutional questions 
of the utmost importance to all American 
citizens. 

The status of forces agreements and the 
executive agreements implementing them 
seem to clearly provide that American sol- 
diers stationed in foreign countries who com- 
mit crimes while on duty will be tried by 
United States court-martial. Crimes com- 
mitted while off duty will be tried by courts 
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of the country in which the men are sta- 
tioned. 

Americans who have served in the Armed 
Forces know that under military regulations 
there are only three categories: On duty, off 
duty, and hospitalized. 

Though the Girard record in the killing of 
a Japanese woman at a firing range has not 
been fully revealed, there seems to be no 
question that this soldier was on duty. 
Whether or not he carried out this duty 
properly is a matter of fact to be deter- 
mined by a court after hearing all the evl- 
dence. The question involved in the present 
controversy resolves around which court 
should try him to determine the fact—the 
Japanese court or the American court- 
martial. 

Many Senators who are following the Gi- 
rard case with understandable interest, not 
only because it involves the preservation of 
civtl liberties in this country but also be- 
cause of the avalanche of mail from their 
constituents, are surprised at some astound- 
ing statements made by the representatives 
of the Defense, Justice, and State Depart- 
ments. 

One Defense Department official stated 
that although Girard was on duty he con- 
ducted himself in such a fashion that he 
could not be considered on duty. This is 
regarded by these legislators as a bizarre and 
new concept which if carried to its logical 
conclusion could rewrite many of the law- 
books of this country. 

In pleading the case of the Government 
before the Federal court in Washington, 
United States Attorney Oliver Gasch asked 
for as speedy a ruling as possible so that we 
can look other nations in the eye and not be 
accused of reneging on our obligations. This 
statement is not convincing to many who 
believe it to be more important that the 
United States not be guilty of reneging on 
its obligations to one of its citizens. 

The State Department, through an un- 
named spokesman, has said that the Girard 
case was “a political decision not subject to 
judicial review.” In many congressional 
quarters, this statement is regarded as omi- 


nous. Under our form of Government our 


citizens have certain constitutional guar- 
anties. Our civil and criminal code is based 
upon the Anglo-Saxon common law which 
provides for bail and public trials by jury. 
It gives protection against self-incrimination 
and guarantees trial in the jurisdiction 
where the alleged offense was committed. It 
prohibits cruel and unusual punishment— 
such as cutting off the right hand of a thief, 
as the Koranic law provides in Arabia. It 
guarantees right of counsel, the right to call 
witnesses, who are punished in case of false 
testimony, the right of habeas corpus, right 
of appeal, protection against unreasonable 
search, freedom of assembly, and protection 
against double jeopardy, to mention but a 
few. In short, we are a Nation of laws, not 
of men. 

Many responsible Americans will not ac- 
cept the principle that the constitutional 
guaranties of an American citizen can be 
given away by a “political” decision made by 
a Government official, without the decision 
being subjected to judicial review. 

If the constitutional guaranties of Amer- 
icans can be eliminated by political deci- 
sions” not subject to judicial review, it could 
be argued that we do not in fact have the 
constitutional guaranties which we have 
claimed from the beginning of this Nation. 

The implication in the State Department's 
declaration is that its “political decision” 
transcends the Constitution of the United 
States. This, at least, is the interpretation 
of those in Congress who have followed the 
matter closely. 

What began, therefore, as an isolated inci- 
dent in Japan may eventually become & con- 
stitutional question of the greatest impor- 
tance, possibly resulting in an opinion by 
the Supreme Court. Those high officials who 
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believed that this episode could be quietly 
hushed up underestimated the deep convic- 
tions of millions of Americans that individ- 
ual liberties of America’s most humble citi- 
gen transcend the power and majesty of the 
state. 


The Civil Rights Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Thursday, June 13, 1957, 
edition of the Gastonia Gazette be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial, which comes from one 
of North Carolina’s pioneer and most 
outstanding newspapers, discusses in & 
down-to-earth manner the civil rights 
issue and an address on the subject 
delivered by a distinguished Member of - 
the House of Representatives from North 
Carolina, the Honorable BASIL WHITENER. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


Civ Ricurs Issve 


Protection of civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States has 
turned into a sharp difference of opinion 
which has become known as the civil rights 
issue. 

When any issue gets heated, the usual 
procedure is for the politicians to hop on it 
and introduce bills to remedy what they look 
upon as an intolerable situation. 

This civil rights fight seems to be aimed 
at the South, as Congressman Bast. WHITE- 
NER pointed out recently in an address on 
the floor of the House, 

Mr. WHITENER called attention to the fact 
that President Eisenhower and Attorney 
General Brownell have termed the legisla- 
tion necessary if the citizenship of this Na- 
tion is to enjoy full civil rights. 

Mr, WHITENER got right to the point when 
he selected Gastonia as a fine example of 
good race relations. 

Negro schoolteachers, Mr. WHITENER point- 
ed out, are paid salaries on a schedule which 
results in the average Negro schoolteacher 
in North Carolina earning higher compensa- 
tion for their services than is earned by the 
average white schoolteacher. 

He also called attention to the fact that 
Negroes have served on the State Board of 
Education—the governing body for the edu- 
cational program provided by the State of 
North Carolina. 

That North Carolina treats the Negro fairly 
is obvious to those who are familiar with the 
situation. Mr. WHITENER pointed out that 
one member of the Negro race is now serving 
his fourth term on the Gastonia City Council 
and has in thé past served as treasurer of 
the city, being elected by his white col- 
leagues to this post. 

Race relations and civil rights are not mat- 
ters that call for Federal legislation. 

They are matters to be worked out—and 
that have been worked out to the apparent 
satisfaction of people of both races—in the 
South as well as elsewhere in the Nation. 

Scanning Mr. Wutrener’s address on the 
civil rights issue, it is our conclusion that 
he stated the issue concisely and effectively. 
Few persons could have done better, be- 
cause this district’s Congressman, from his 
former position as solicitor, is entirely fa- 
miliar with his subject. 


1957 


Freedom of Expression in a Democratic 


Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Chicago, be- 
fore the Chicago Bar Association on 
June 6, 1957. Bishop Sheil, who is well 

Own to many of vou as a courageous 
and outspoken member of the clergy, has 
devoted his life not only to the realm of 
his own religion, but to a greater concern 
for those basic human freedoms on which 
democracy is based. He is perhaps best 
known as the founder of the Catholic 
Youth Organization, and in his own city 
of Chicago, for many educational and 
Sociological endeavors. I feel that the 
important message in his address de- 
Serves wide distribution, and include it 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE Most REVEREND BERNARD J. 

SHEIL, D. D., AUXILIARY BISHOP OF CHICAGO, 

„THE CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION, JUNE 6, 1957 

Any attempt to appraise an historical pe- 

, 50 marked by change and contrast, as 
is ours, is difficult and dangerous. Difficult, 
because of the complexity of the problems it 
Presents; dangerous, because of the tempta- 
tion to oversimplify and thus falsify. Yet, 
if we are to understand our age, if we are 
to seek possible remedies for its multiple 
confusion, it is required that we try to iso- 
late the issue which underlies the surface 
symptoms and conflicts. We must force our 
mind away from the tangential and back to 
the center of contemporary disorder. 

From ample evidence, most of it bewilder- 
ing and much of it shocking to the spirit of 
man, it is clear that the root problem in the 
Modern world is that of human freedom. 
Through a startling but sufficiently fore- 
shadowed twist of history, we are being forced 
to defend, and possibly in the future even by 
Violent means, the foundational premise on 
Which our western civilization and culture 
have been built 

The threat to this freedom demands a de- 
tense that goes beyond any ring of fortresses. 
For the threat is more powerful than mili- 
tary force. It is more subtle than the ma- 
neuvers of politics. For it has the ability to 
invade the human spirit and to place therein 
the seed of decay and destruction. Once the 
truth of human freedom is questioned or at- 
tacked, the way Mes open to tyranny and 
despotism. Once man's freedom is touched 
by agnostic hands, he becomes, not the maker 
Of history, but the blind and servile instru- 
ment of power. 

Let us have no illusions about the final aim 
of totalitarianism. Let us not be distracted 
by its secondary goals. It has one acknowl- 
edged objective, namely, total control of the 
Processes of history. It seeks to write history 
in terms of a humanism that is essentially in- 
human. This is one reason that it is im- 
Moral and irreligious. This is why it at- 
tacks human freedom as an outmoded and 
decadent obstacle to its historical ambitions. 

We are sufficiently alert to the external 
threat to our fredom. I am not quite sure 
that we are aware of the internal dangers. 
These are they that lurk at the center of 
some of the means that are proposed or that 
are currently employed to ward off the threat. 
For, one of the shadowy subtleties of the 
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totalitarian dogma is its power to insinuate 
itself into the measures of defense against it, 
and to turn them into unwilling, even un- 
conscious, allies. To defeat this dogma 
through a suppression of human freedom 
would be a Pyrrhic victory of evil conse- 
quences. It would be an historical irony 
that might well make cynicism the accepted 
philosophy of the future. 

It is important, therefore, that we examine 
closely and critically our political weapons 
against totalitarianism. Only by so doing 
shall be be able to detect, if present, the 
virus we are pledged to repulse, 

It is neither possible nor necessary to 
examine all the agencies we use in protect- 
ing our concept of freedom in a democratic 
society. It shall be more rewarding, perhaps, 
to test the current political climate of 
America. Admittedly, this will not give us 
a formal and detailed program of means, 
Nor do we seek anything as concrete as this. 
Rather, we shall attempt to grasp the mental 
and emotional mood of America, as this 
reflects our attitude toward human freedom, 

There is no necessity to apologize for this 
apparently unscholarly procedure. Very 
often, as history so generously witnesses, it 
is more important to know intuitively the 
temper of a time, rather than the specific 
events and facts which shape its texture. 

If this be true, then we are justified in 
saying that the present climate of America 
is not a completely healthy one either for 
the defense or, more importantly, for the 
development of human freedom, Sensitive 
people may detect, or rather feel, a growing 
atmosphere of suspicion, tinged with uncer- 
tainty. There is the feeling that one’s 
thoughts and actions are being subtly sub- 
jected to judgment and interpretation by 
self-appointed guardians of liberty. Such 
sentiments of self-doubt are disastrous to 
democracy. The doubt of one’s genuine 
devotion to the cause of human freedom 
leads to a disintegrating insecurity. This 
is the exact psychological moment at which 
arises the temptation to seek secureness by 
surrender to a party, a group, or a leader. 

Such abdication of personal freedom and 
responsibility remains a persistent lure in an 
age of anxiety, tension and nostalgia. It 
has merited a study by the eminent psy- 
chologist, Eric Fromm, who has given to his 
work the significant title, Escape From Free- 
dom. It finds an echo in the words of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. In one of his short stories 
he writes: “At a certain moment the men 
who are really living will come beseeching to 
put their lives into the hands of the greater 
men among them, beseeching the greater 
men to take the sacred responsibility of 
power * * * but my chosen aristocrat would 
say to those who chose him: if you choose 
me, you give up forever your right to judge 
me. If you have truly chosen to follow me, 
you have thereby rejected all your right to 
criticize me. You can no longer either 
approve or disapprove of me. You have per- 
formed the sacred act of choice. Henceforth 
you can only obey." These words require no 
comment. They will stand as a permanent 
warning to those dedicated to democracy. 

I would like to add one further thought, 
Freedom is not preserved by curtailing it, 
any more than is an animal's life by eating 
its own tail. The picture of an America 
furtively glancing over its broad shoulder, 
for fear of being followed or spied upon, has 
no place in our national gallery. 

One conductor of this feeling of uncer- 
tainty in America today is periodic upsurge 
of antt-intellectuallsm. It has many dis- 
guises, not scorning even religious ones, It 
uses the mask of piety and patriotism. It 
seeks the accolade of virtue through a highly 
publicised defense of what it names, but 
does not define, as the American way of life. 
There is justified suspicion that this way 
of life has a highly personal connotation. 

In despite of its posturings, it remains to 
the discerning eye precisely what it is, a 
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resentful instability which springs from a 
deep fear of change, fear too that its own 
privileged position may become the victim 
of that uncertainty which in inherent in 
life itself. On its ideological level, and this 
May accurately be called its lower level, this 
hatred of intellectuality is a crude merchan- 
dising of the philosophy of guttersnipism, a 
perverted form of snobbery. Its simplified 
gospel proclaims that only low-brows 

the faith and the virtue requisite for en- 
trance into the kingdom of mediocrity. 

The forays of the proponents of this un- 
American doctrine, of the gay illiterates, 
into the traditionally dignified precincts of 
higher education have an air of the gro- 
tesque. Their campus capers, conducted to 
the cries of fifth amendment intellectuals, 
have made American education a disturbing 
spectacle to the peoples of the world. Let 
us not forget that many of these people have 
shed their blood in testimony to their belief 
that freedom and education are inseparable; 
that one can not long survive without the 
other. If there be doubt of this, then I 
refer these vociferous anti-intellectuals to 
the recent tragic happenings in Hungary. 
There they shall find pathetic evidence that 
intellectuals not only talk about truth, 
They are capable of dying for it, and in 
heroic fashion. ER 

If doubt of this still persists, then I 
recommend reading the luminous pages of 
early American history. There in the lives 
of mén like Franklin, John Adams and Jeff- 
erson, shines forth the truth that education 
and freedom are but sides of the same coin. 
For these men, intellectuality was not a 
mark of secret immorality. It was one of 
the respected goals of life. Furthermore, 
and more pertinent to our purpose, they 
believed it to be an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for political leadership. Their passion 
for knowledge as the gateway to wisdom was 
one of the unifying fibers of their very being, 
The daily examination of ideas, including 
those opposed to their own, paralleled the 
daily examination of conscience. They were 
dedicated, even insatiable, egg-heads. 

Naturally, they were subjected to attack 
and criticism by those who identified the 
new, the different, the strange with the 
dangerous and the subversive. For, the 
hater of ideas, the opponent of progressive 
change, is a perennial member of any his- 
torical cast of characters. The scene may 
shift, the costumes may vary, but the men- 
tality and the performance remain much 
the same. 

There is little doubt that did these men 
live today, they would be held suspect by 
some of their fellow Americans. Perhaps, 
they would even be submitted to investiga- 
tion by one or other of our proliferating con- 
gressional committees. I must admit that 
the imagination leaps at the though of John 
Adams, that doughty intellectual, engaged 
in verbal conflict with certain Members of 
Congress who shall remain nameless. 

Under the circumstances, the best we can 
do is to remind ourselves that even con- 
gressional investigating committees derive 
their authority and power, as do all agencies 
of our Government, from the people. There 
is neither provision nor place in America for 
politically autonomous elites. Nor to my 
knowledge is there any directive in our Con- 
stitution that provides that the chairman 
of any committee becames simultaneously a 
monitor, a prosecutor, a judge, and a one- 
man jury. There is evidence, however, based 
on some recent performances that some of 
these chairmen manifest symptoms of con- 
genital infallibility, a most dangerous malady 
in a democracy. 3 

But the ħarassment of intellectuals, that 
is of people who think differently from them, 
is not the real objective of self-appointed 
tribunes, charged with the protection of 
truth and virtue. Their aim rather is to 
attempt to force others to conform to their 
arbitrary concept of democracy, Obsessed 
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with a rage for uniformity, which they mis- 
take for unity, they identify security with 
conformity. They fail to see that such an 
identification goes contrary to the essence 
of democracy, which is precisely intellectual 
and political nonconformity. 

Democracy, in its genesis and growth, is a 
free and flexible human venture. It is not 
a rigid political dogma. It is not a guarantee 

the uncertainties and insecurities of 
life. It is not static, but viable. Even at 
the risk of being called Hegelian, I would 
say that democracy never completely is; it 
only constantly becomes. 

Thus, any attempt on the part of elected 
representatives, or of voluntary organiza- 
tions, to stifle the free expression and the 
free discussion of individual ideas, no mat- 
ter how unpopular these may be, is a direct 
attack on the concept of democracy as un- 
derstood in the framework of American po- 
litical thought. Those who laid the legal 
groundwork of our Republic, being solid in- 
tellectuals, were sharply aware of the danger 
of such despotic action. This is the reason 
that the very first amendment to the Consti- 
tution declares that Congress shall “make no 
law abridging the freedom of speech.” 

The same document makes no mention of 
freedom of thought. This was taken for 
granted. Freedom of thought to the minds 
of our early intellectuals was an unquestion- 
able human right. They wasted neither time 
nor words on stressing the obvious. Any- 
thing resembling brain washing, even of the 
indirect type, would have appeared to them 
as an unspeakable perversity. Unfortu- 
nately, some of their political heirs lack their 
moral delicacy. 

Shocking as it may be to us, there is dan- 
ger that the fallacy of guilt by association is 
becoming an accepted principal of procedure 
in our political life. I think it is the most 
politically disruptive, the most morally sub- 
versive, and the most potentially destructive 
idea that our age of suspicion has thus far 
produced. It is a moral and political heresy 
which strikes at the root of human integrity. 
It is a sinister invasion of the soul of man, 
that unique spiritual entity, where thought 
and freedom dwell, where the person weaves 
his individual destiny, where God himself 
pauses at the threshold. ` 

The use of this pernicious principle is an 
attempt to judge the content of a man's 
mind and the object of his will solely from 
external circumstances. Scientifically, it is 
a denial of every sound finding of modern 
psychology. Ethically, it is the expression of 
a smug moralism that perverts true morality. 
It is a modern echo of the ancient phari- 
saical charge that Christ was a sinner and 
a publican, because He consorted with them. 
On this debauched morality Christ poured 
His most sarcastic and ironical language, in 
which white sepulchers remains the key 
symbol. ‘ 

The theory of guilt by association has a 
personal relevance for you who are present 
today. All of you are interested or engaged 
in the work of law courts. Many are criminal 
lawyers. Because of this, you too are often 
touched by the shadow of distrust. The legal 
and moral relationship existing between 
~ client and lawyer is frequently interpreted 
in the light of this false theory, In the 
morally twisted mind there frequently lurks 
the suspicion that the accused and the de- 
Sender somehow share in the alleged guilt. 


Ignored is the fact that it is the sworn 
duty of your profession to surround the ac- 
cused with every possible legal and moral 
protection. To be charged, even formally, 
with a crime is not to be declared legally a 
criminal. Our society provides the only link 
capable of joining these two ideas into one 
valid proposition. And the link is the struc- 
ture, practice, and the philosophy of our 
common law. Furthermore, the link is to 
be forged, not by the opinion of individuals, 
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nor by common consent of the citizenry, but 
solely by the judgment of the court. 

Hence, the absolute necessity for law, for 
lawyers, for duly established courts in any 
society that pretends to an acceptance of 
moral order and political justice. Hence too, 
the persistent effort of every real or pseudo- 
totalitarianism to control, subvert, or de- 
stroy the concept of law which provides the 
right of sanctuary to the free human person. 
If this security of the law were absent, then 
truly we would all be, in the phrase of Franz 
Kafka, “citizens of falsehood.” 

As lawyers and fellow Americans, you will 
agree that any behavior which draws its 
motivation from the cant of anti-intellec- 
tualism, the desire for enforced conformity 
of thought or action, or the false morality of 
suspicion and guilt by association is ulti- 
mately destructive of the democratic ideal. 
I remind you again that there is a type of 
exaggerated moralism which is just as dan- 
gerous to sound morality as is its more widely 
advertised counterpart, amoralism. Both 
lead to the same kind of moral cynicism. 

It is this hypermoralism, parading in the 
robes of pious patriotism, which is creating 
in our country a political climate detri- 
mental to the healthy growth of human 
freedom. , 

This is my conviction. It is the sole reason 
that I, a churchman, hold it not only a privi- 
lege but a duty to discuss with you the 
urgent question of human freedom and the 
law. I do so, because the topic, although 
apparently secular and political, is funda- 
mentally a moral one. Human freedom is a 
reflection of divine freedom, playing upon 
the mind and will and heart of man. Human 
law is one strand in the immense tapestry of 
divine law. Both are creations of God. 
Both are natural defenses of the citadel of 
human integrity. We have the right and the 
responsibility to protect both freedom and 
the law not only against the attack of known 
external enemies but, what is of pressing im- 
portance today, against the subtle threat of 
those who, posing as their guardians, un- 
wittingly perhaps pandermine both freedom 
and law. 

It is sufficiently evident that anyone who 
questions the easy assumptions, the ubiqui- 
tous slogans, or the surface pieties of con- 
temporary life in America shall likely be 
labeled a critic, a pessimist, or, God help us, 
an intellectual. The last term, of course, is 
the modern synonym for a suspect mentality. 
It is a concise example of the decadence of 
both thought and language. More to the 
point, it is also the last weapon in the verbal 
armory of the embattled illiterate. It is an 
epithet which reveals the subconscious in- 
security of the beleaguered mediocrity, who 
strangely enough often assumes the position 
and role of leader. His harassed cry merely 
indicates that he is making the painful but 
therapeutic discovery that his obsessive con- 
cern with secondary problems is no remedy 
for the major ones. It is but further evi- 
dence for the theory that riding in several 
directions at once may be an indication of 
equine versatility, but not necessarily of 
leadership. Finally, and what is of more im- 
portance, it is an admission that his simplis- 
tic solutions are not pertinent to the com- 
plexities of the modern world; that his madly 
coherent scheme of moralism which neatly 
but naively divides things and people into 
rigid categories of true and false, black and 
white, good and evil, is tottering on the 
abyss of reality. 

It is well for all of us to remember that 
history, both secular and ecclesiastical, gives 
much documentary evidence that wishful 
thinking is never an efficient substitute for 
intelligent contemplation of the real world, 
its inhabitants and their deep problems; that 
shutting one’s eyes to an urgent situation is 
no guaranty of its disappearance. 
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However, to any thoughtful person who 
lives in this period of history, which has been 
well called “the age of cemeteries”, and 
which has created what Albert Camus strik- 
ingly names “the lyricism of the prison 
cell,” to such a person the problem of human 
freedom remains central, For him human 
freedom is a mysterious gift that only a 
divine delicacy could confer on man, Like 
every spiritual good it possesses the para- 
doxial power to increase itself by sharing 
with others, Passive gratitude is a response 
worthy, neither of the Divine Giver, nor of 
the human recipient. Rather, it demands 
of us a vigilant awareness of its value and a 
dedicated defense of its life against all who 
seek to weaken it in the name either of piety 
or patriotism, 


Pastepot Lobbyists Gum Billboard Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Herald 
carries an able article by Mr. Marquis 
W. Childs entitled “Pastepot Lobbyists 
Gum Billboard Bill.” Mr. Childs dis- 
cusses the activities of lobbyists repre- 
senting groups in opposition to my bill, 
S. 963, for the control of billboard adver- 
tising along the new Interstate Highway 
System. Many persons have written to 
me asking why truly rigorous effective 
signboard control legislation is not en- 
acted by Congress to preserve the beauty 
of these roads, which will be constructed 
largely by taxes paid by the motorists 
who will use them. I believe Mr. Childs’ 
June 14 column provides the answer, and 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
7 it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pasteror LOBBYISTS Gum BILLBOARD BILL 

(By Marquis Childs) 

More polite, more discreet, far more subtle, 
the power óf organized lobbies is nevertheless 
more pervasive in this session of Congress 
than it has been for many years. And it is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the meas- 
ure to keep billboards off the transcon- 
tinental highways to be paid for by the 
Federal Government with up to $40 billion 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Behind the bill sponsored by Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, of Oregon, there is un- 
questionably wide popular support. But it 
is not brought to any effective focus to in- 
fluence Members of Congress who might 
want to vote for the measure to protect 
scenic beauty along the highways. 

In contrast, the lobbies of big business 
and big labor have quietly and shrewdly 
employed the old, trustworthy blocking tactic 
with individual Senators. It is an increas- 
ingly familiar pattern—the way in which the 
interests of big labor and big industry coin- 
cide for their own profit. 

The billboard bill that will finally reach 
the Senate floor has been so watered down as 
to be scarcely recognizable. Of the emas- 
culated version, NEUBERGER said ruefully, 
when it was approved by the subcommittee, 
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that it reminded him of Abraham Lincoin's 

description of a weak measure before Con- 

gress—homeopathic soup made by boiling 

aes shadow of a pigeon that had starved to 
eath. 

It does provide that the Secretary of 
Commerce can enter into an agreement with 
any State to keep signs off a Federal highway 
Project or any part of such a project. As a 
reward, the compensation to the State from 
the Federal Government shall be 90.75 per- 
cent of the total cost of the project instead 
of the standard rate of 90 nt. 

This may be sufficient bait to keep some 
of the more scenic stretches free of bill- 
boards. But even here the power of the 
lobby should not be underestimated. 

On the business side, the soft drink, liquor, 
oil, and gas interests haye been most active. 
* . . * » 

On the labor side, the quiet work done by 
lobbyists for the building trades, primarily 
the carpenters, the- electrical workers, and 
the sign painters, has put off some who 
otherwise would have supported the prohibi- 
tion on billboards, 

* * * * . 

The teply of the proponents was that the 
greatly increased tourist traffic from the new 
highways, and particularly if they had 
Notable scenic value, would more than make 
up for any loss of jobs. 

But the most potent lobby is the outdoor 
Advertising industry itself. Their spokesmen 
make the case that outdoor advertising is, 
dollar for dollar, the cheapest kind of adver- 
tising In the world. And they present con- 
siderable documentation to sustain that case, 
although they do not go so far as to point 
out that they get their medium virtually for 
nothing. 

A newspaper, a magazine, a radio, or a tele- 
Viston station, as those favoring the billboard 
ban pointed out, must go to great cost to win 
an audience. But once the highway is built 
a billboard can be put down on the crest of a 
hill at very little cost and every motorist 
must see it unless he wishes to risk destruc- 
tion by closing his eyes. This is a vast 
Captive audience. 

Surprising is the fact that so little effective 
Support of the proposed ban has come from 
the tourist industry in this country. 

An increasing share of the traveling Amer- 
ican's dollar is going overseas, and one reason 
may well be that in most European countries 
road signs are forbidden and natural beauty 
has wherever possible been preserved. The 
prospect of driving from coast to coast along 
a highway fenced in by advertisments is not 
exactly alluring. 
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Statement of Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman, 
Research and Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to my colleagues the statement made 
by Mr. Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman of 
the Research and Policy Committee for 
Economic Development, before the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, on June 7, 1957. 

It is indeed a very illuminating, edu- 
cational, and instructive statement, and 
I trust that my colleagues will find the 
time to read it. Mr. Wilde has given un- 
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stintingly of his time and effort to the 
many problems confronting the Federal 
Government, and speaks with genuine 
sincerity and authority. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF FRAZAR B. WILDE, CHAIRMAN, 
RESEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE, COM- 
MITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Iam Frazar B. Wilde, president of Connec- 

ticut General Life Insurance Co, and chait- 
man of the Research and Policy Committee 
of the CED. I appear here today at your in- 
vitation to present the views of CED's Re- 
search and Policy Committee. 

We are asked to discuss the current ex- 
penditure and tax policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Three weeks ago our committee 
issued a policy statement on this subject, 
copies of which have been supplied to mem- 
bers of your subcommittee and which I 
would like to have considered as part of my 
testimony. I shall not attempt in the short 
time at my disposal this morning to rehearse 
the arguments and recommendations of that 
statement. Basically our position is a 
simple one: 

First, expenditures should be reduced; 

Second, taxes should be reduced as soon 
as it is clear that this can be done while 
leaving a moderate cash budget surplus un- 
der present economic conditions. 

Whether taxes can be reduced in this ses- 
sion of Congress cannot be told until more 
action has been taken on appropriations and 
until the effects of those actions upon ex- 


penditures have been appraised. We cer- 


tainly hope that sufficient reduction in au- 
thorized expenditures will be made so that 
tax reduction on a sound basis will not be 
delayed. 

These recommendations are not based on & 
forecast that we will or will not have infia- 
tion or deflation this year or next, They are 
not offered as short-term offsets to cyclical 
fluctuations in the economy. They are ad- 
vanced as urgent steps in the proper long- 
run direction, to be taken promptly. 

Our recommendations are not addressed to 
shoring up or restraining particular sectors 
of our economy that may be particularly 
weak or particularly booming. In an econ- 
omy where production is continuously being 
adapted to the needs of consumers and in- 
vestors there are always some industries 
and areas that are rising and others that are 
declining. This is not inconsistent with 
general prosperity and does not call for 
remedial action by Government. 
by Government to remedy the special prob- 
lems of particular sectors do not make for 
a healthy economy. They are more likely 
to consign a sector of the economy to perma- 
nent dependence on a government crutch, 

WHY REDUCE EXPENDITURES? 

In popular cartoons the budget-cutter is 
often pictured as a little, shortsighted, nar- 
rowminded man brandishing an ax in a 
reckless attempt to cut the Government back 
to the size of 1890. The budget issue is de- 
scribed as an issue between outmoded finan- 
cial dogmas and modern human and national 
needs. 

For myself and for the CED I want to dis- 
claim this caricature and deny that this is 
the true issue. In a series of policy state- 
ments issued in the past 15 years CED has 
demonstrated its awareness of national needs 


2The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is a private, nonpolitical organization 
of businessmen formed to study and report 
on the problems of achieving and maintain- 
ing a high level of employment and produc- 
tion within a free economy. Its Research 
and Policy Committee issues from time to 
time statements on national policy contain- 
ing recommendations for action which, in 
the committee's judgment, will contribute 
to maintaining productive employment and 
a rising standard of living. 


Attempts - 
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and Government responsibilities in the 20th 
century. Precisely because we are concerned 
with the second half of the 20th century we 
in the CED are alarmed by a trend of rapidly 
rising Federal expenditure that has gone on 
through peace and war, through depression, 
prosperity and inflation, through Democratic 
and Republican administrations. We believe 
that this trend is dangerous to the efficient, 
dynamic, decentralized and free society upon 
which we must rely to meet the needs and 
aspirations of the American people. 

We have in this country a highly effective 
society for meeting national needs. This 
society Includes the private economy, volun- 
tary associations of all kinds, State and local 
governments and the Federal Government, 
It is not a denial of the existence of needs to 
say that they should not be met by Federal 
spending. It is a denial that every problem, 
every need, every felt want is best met by 
Federal spending. It is a plea for maximum 
reliance upon the other elements of our 
society. 

There are strong arguments for keeping 
reliance upon Federal spending to a mini- 
mum. Spending decisions will be more 
economical and efficient if they are made 
directly by the people who pay the bills. The 
economy will grow more rapidly if the in- 
vestment of savings must meet the test of 
profitability in a competitive markét. The 
freedom of the individual will be more 
assured the more limited is the size and 
power of the central government. Last but 
not least, we can help avoid inflationary 
pressures by holding down the size of the 
national budget. 

The unfairness with which the burden of 
Government spending is distributed among 
the people is not fully recognized. I do not 
refer here simply to the nominal distribution 
of taxation, which is bad enough. But the 
legal imposition of taxes does not determine 
the final allocation of the burden. Indi- 
viduals and businesses differ greatly in their 
ability to escape the burden by passing it on 
in higher wages and prices. Those with 
weakest bargaining and market power pay 
not only their own taxes but also the taxes 
of others, in the form of reduced real in- 
comes. The inflation we have been expe- 
riencing has been partly, in my opinion, a 
process of passing on the costs of Govern- 
ment. This is especially likely to be true 
when Government programs, like parts of 
the defense program, are pushed with a speed 
that is bound to be inflationary. 

These arguments obviously do not rule out 
all Federal expenditure. There are functions 
that only the Federal Government can per- 
form, and today these are large and ex- 
pensive functions. But every Federal func- 
tion and expenditure must be rigorously and 
critically examined in the light of these 
strong arguments. This has not been done. 
Introduction of new programs and expan- 
sion of old ones has been accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, as a remedy for every real or 
fancied ill. Programs have been adopted 
without knowledge of their ultimate cost and 
scale. Various programs have been ad- 
vanced by the influence of particular groups 
that have special interests in them. And 
the whole process of increased spending has 
been facilitated by the automatic increase 
in tax revenues from our growing economy, 
which has permitted larger expenditures to 
be financed by higher tax rates. 

As a practical matter, the way the demo- 
cratic process functions at the present time, 
there is no adequate balancing force to the 
aggressive demands of well-organized groups. 

I am not at all impressed by the argument 
that because our economy is growing we need 
or should have larger Federal expenditures, 
This argument is probably valid for some ob- 
jects of expenditure, such as roads. But 
it is certainly not true of many other expen- 
ditures. In fact, one would expect that as 
people become more prosperous, the need 
for many government expenditures would 
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decline. Rising private incomes and em- 
ployment opportunities should enable us 
to spend less on such things as aid to agri- 
culture, housing subsidies, and public as- 
sistance. But we don't. We used to be told 
that the Federal Government had to spend 
large sums because the private economy was 
not working well and because people were 
poor. Now it appears that we must spend 
even larger sums because the economy is 
thriving. 

In any case, the point is not whether total 
Federal expenditures are now a large or 
small proportion of the gross national prod- 
uct than they were in some earlier year. 
The point is whether all the particular ex- 
penditures that are proposed are necessary. 
We believe that many of them are not, 


HOW TO CUT THE BUDGET 


Every item in the Federal budget should 
be tested by six questions: 

1. Is there a real need? 

2. Must the need be met by government? 

3. Must the need be met by Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

4. Does Federal spending meet the need? 

5. Is the Federal spending program effi- 
clent? 

6. Must the spending be done now? 

In our policy statement we consider a 
number of major programs and suggest 
reasons for believing that they do not fully 
meet these tests. For example, we question 


whether the mortgage purchase program is, 


meeting a need that must be met by Govern- 
ment. We suggest that Federal grants for 
public assistance have exceeded the proper 
responsibilities of the Federal Government. 
We point to the failure of Federal spending 
for aid to agriculture to solve the basic farm 
problem. The agricultural program has been 
self-defeating because it is too large and it 
has demonstrated that it fails to meet the 
practical problems of agriculture in a free 
society. We question whether our defense 

is efficient, either in the sense of 
the suitability of our plans to our require- 
ment or in the sense of the economy with 
which the plans are executed. We recom- 
mend that some of the proposed public work 
projects should be deferred or even elimi- 
nated. 

We do not favor a meat-ax approach to 
budget cutting. Some functions are vital 
and should not be cut. Some may need 
expansion. The meat ax is an ins t 
of despair, and only justified if it is 
possible to get the information and cooper- 
ation needed for a discriminating cut. 

Cutting and controlling the budget re- 
quires cutting and controlling programs. 


Something can be done, always, by increas- 


ing efficiency. But basically we must get at 
the number and kinds of things the Gov- 
ernment does and the scale on which it does 
them. This is not going to be easy. There 
is nothing in the budget that somebody 
doesn’t want. 

In this connection one of the major 
changes which the Congress needs to adopt 
is the item veto. Any program which meets 
the test of real need is not likely to suffer 
an item veto and, if it did, it could be passed 
over the veto. 

Fiscal year 1958 will begin in 23 days. It 
is not realistic to expect that all the pro- 
gram changes necessary to reduce the budget 
can be made in time to affect 1958 expendi- 
tures. Moreover there are outstanding pro- 
gram commitments, as in the case of farm- 
price supports, that limit the possibility of 
reductions in 1958, 

Nevertheless there are cuts that can be 
made for 1958, and steps can be taken now 
that will hold down expenditures in sub- 
sequent years. I have attached to this 
statement a table listing cuts in fiscal year 
1958 nondefense cash expenditures amount- 
ing to almost $2 billion. These cuts are con- 
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sistent with the general principles Usted by 
CED in its recent policy statement, but I 
want to emphasize that the specific sugges- 
tions reflect only my personal views. Al- 
though the table dees not specify reduc- 
tions in the defense budget, I am confident 
that economies, possibly of the order of $1 
billion, could also be achieved there. 

If such cuts were made they would per- 
mit enactment of a moderate tax cut to take 
effect at the beginning of 1958. They would 
raise the prospective 1958 cash surplus to 
over $5 billion and would give promise of a 
continued surplus in later years. 


HOW TO REFORM THE TAX SYSTEM 


One of the main purposes of budget re- 
duction, of course, is to permit tax reduction 
and reform, I want to stress the reform 
part of reduction and reform. All tax reduc- 
tions are good, but some are much better 
than others. And some tax reform can be 
achieved, if the need is sufficiently under- 
stood, without overall tax reduction, by re- 
ducing some taxes and increasing others. 

In our recently issued policy statement we 
indicated what we considered the most need- 
ed steps in Federal tax reform, These in- 
clude: 

1. Reduce high Individual Income tax rates. 

2. Eliminate or reduce special tax treat- 
ment now provided for certain kinds of in- 
come. (The special preferences and high in- 
dividual income tax rates are not only basi- 
cally immoral and unfair, but they are in- 
creasingly contributing to tax immorality 
and other bad ethical practices.) 

3. Integrate corporate and individual in- 
come taxation more satisfactorily. 

4. Reduce discrimination in Federal ex- 
cise taxation. 

The purpose of our recent statement was 
only in part to urge the particular set of 
tax reforms that CED recommends, The 
most important thing is that our tax sys- 
tem be thought through in terms of its long- 
run effects. I am not so naive as to think 
that tax policy can ever be entirely non- 
political. Politics will always be a strong 
element in the combination of forces that 
produces tax policy.. But we believe that it 
is possible to increase the infiuence of eco- 
nomics and ethics in the mixture. 

This subcommittee, with Co 
Muus as chairman, has made a valuable con- 
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tribution to a higher level of tax thinking 
in this country. CED proposes a further 
step. We recommend that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, which 
includes the ranking members of the tax- 
writing committees, should set up an ad- 
visory committee. This committee should 
be representative of business, labor, agricul- 
ture and consumers’ groups. It should study 
the Federal tax system fundamentally and 
comprehensively and report to the joint 
committee. 

One of the great obstacles to tax reform 
in this country is the wide and persistent 
divergence of views. Hearings are held. 
People come and state their traditional posi- 
tions. And in the end no one has changed 
his mind and we are no closer to agreement. 
One virtue of the committee we recommend 
is that it would require people of different 
backgrounds to sit down together, try to 
find their area of agreement, widen that area 
if possible and identify the sources of their 
disagreement. 

We are now confronted with a Federal 
budget which has grown enormously without 
critical examination or any attempt at overall 
coordination. We have tended to accept it 
on the basis that it was either the result of 
past wars or necessary to prevent new ones, 
Realistic consideration of the budget shows 
that we are excusing ourselves and are not 
facing issues squarely. 

The present Federal tax system has grown 
up in much the same way. It was based upon 
war needs and it was not expected that it 
would be continued either at the present 
levels or in the present form. The combina- 
tion of high expenditures and unhealthy tax 
structure is one of the most vital problems 
facing the Nation. If we are to enjoy in- 
creased growth and improved standards of 
living, which we all want, we must examine 
our fiscal situation with complete courage 
and a minimum of political bias. The pres- 
ent deplorable inflationary situation arises 
partly from governmental policy. It is al- 
ready an intolerable burden and a threat 
to the future, If the present interest on the 
part of the public and Congress over the 
budget continues, we may be on the track to 
correcting our major evils. If we do, it will 
be a turning point in our history and a vic- 
tory for all of us. 


Suggeslions for cutting nondefense expenditures in fiscal year 1958 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


FNMA secondary mortgage 500 | This program was intended to alleviate temporary shortages of mort- 
purchase program. gages, not to insulate the mortgage market from general monetary 
ley. The pro cut would reduce FNMA under 

his to the 1956 level. There would be little need for addi- 

tional Federal funds if Federal agencies that insure and guarantee 


sy were given the authority to meet the mortgage rates pre- 


Postponement of public works 
construction. 


vailing in the market 
This would cut in half the projected increase in Federal construction 
aser ä highways) between fiscal years 1957 and 1958. A slowing 


construction is desirable so Jong as the demands for 


Catat needs remain high, 


aus Paps conservation sery- This 


in effect shares igo the farmers the cost of many current 
outlays for crop ere 
duction, this 
[atende like the acto resorve and the 
ied to promote a reduction of 

his program would 
ora which was designed 
addition to this step, the permissib! 
Jowered for future crops—but such 


1 encouraging farmers to 


farm production. Elimination of 
effect on the soll conservation pro- 
-run conservation measure. In 
ue. support levels should be 
have little effect on 


not have an 
as a 


the fiscal 1968 budget. 


Improvement of airways faci- 
ities, 


A system of user charges should be developed to pay for the estimated 


956 and 1958 for the 


in his letter to the 8 er dated April 18, 1957. 
Federal aid for school construe- 185 This is a Fi which will eventually cost at least 
tion, $2,000,000,000, CED = not studied the evidence suflicientiy to de- 
termine whether for F ald in this area. It is in 
F and restudied, 
Stockpiling and other mineral 175 | Current call for 5 — of minerals amount to $350,000,000 
purchase programs, in 5 uch of the program has little defense justifica- 


— 
tion but become a mieans of price support. 
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Suggestions for cutting nondeſense expendilures in fiscal year 1958—Continued 
{Dollar amounts in millions] 


Program 


Veterans benefits 


Remarks 


100 |. This would eliminate the proposed increase for implementing the Brad- 


ley Commission recommendations. The necessary reforms to im- 
prove the equity of veterans payments should be financed by lowering 
Heyl payments for non-service-connected illnesses and disabili- 


Federal aid for the construction 
ol waste treatment facilities. 


ties. 
% This is a program for Federal aid in an area which should he reserved 
entirely to the local and/or State governments, since sewage disposal 


is a local prob! 


Area ussistunde 


Total estimated reduc- 1,910 
tion in cash expendi- 


. tures in fiscal year 1958. 


10 | This program, which is intended to assist de: 
be financed with Federal funds, 
in the fiseal year are small, this is the type 
become very large once it is permunently established. 


i areas, should not 
Although estimated aap paraa 
of program tbat is likely to 


A Pay Raise Is Mandatory for Under- 
paid Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I include my 
statement of today before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in support of H. R. 2474, the 
Morrison bill to provide an increase in 
salaries for employees of the United 
States Post Office Department, 

The statement follows: 

A Pay RAISE Is MANDATORY ron UNDERPAID 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
(Statement for House Committee on Post 

Office and Civil Service, in support of 

H. R. 2474, the Morrison bill to provide an 

increase in salaries for employees of the 

United States Post Office Department, 

June 14, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, postal employees cannot 
strike in an effort to win a living wage from 
their employer, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

But they can resign to secure better paying 
jobs in private industry, as they are doing 
in larger numbers, not because they wish 
to, but because they are forced to by the 
inexorable operation of economic facts. 

The tight-fisted attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward its own employees, and its 
stubborn refusal to help them in their eco- 
nomic predicament, is endangering the func- 
tioning of the most important civil agency 
of the Government upon which all business 
and all citizens rely. 

There is a very real possibility of cur- 
tailment in mall service by July 1, unless we 
rid ourselves of certain comfortable illusions 
that have carried over from the past, hut 
simply cannot be maintained in the light of 
present facts. 

Not the least of these is the constantly 
deteriorating position of postal workers who 
cannot support their families on their 
“mark time” salaries, that decline in pur- 
chasing power as the cost of living edges 
ever * * * upward. 

Nearly half of our postal workers are com- 
Pelled to take outside jobs to supplement 
their regular salaries, in order to make both 
ends meet. 


And the turnover of employees has reached 


an al stage. False economy that 
denies them a living wage is forcing expe- 
rienced employees out of the service, to be 
replaced by new men who must be trained 
at expense to the Government. The result 
of this short-sighted policy is waste and 
extravagance that could have been avoided 
in the first place, by paying adequate sal- 
aries. 


The Post Office Department has been 


- kicked around for generations, but the time 


for playing games with it is running out. 
If we expect good service, we must pay for 
it. You cannot expect skilled employees to 
stay with the Department when they can 
get much better pay in private industry. No 
amount of subtlety, or delay, or ration- 
alization, can get around that fact. 

Take this situation that happened in my 
own district. A little more than a month 
ago, three new employees were appointed 
to the postal service in one of the cities. 
Two of the three have already quit. Justa 
few weeks’ work was enough to convince 
them that the pays, in relation to the split 
hours that they worked, were not good 
enough in this year 1957. They both secured 
better jobs in private industry. 

The cost of living has gone up for the 
eighth straight month. 

But the postal employees have received 
only one pay raise since 1951. 

The Post Office Department is not a dis- 
cretionary or a luxury servic, to be expanded 
or contracted at will. It is absolutely es- 
sential to industry, business, and the needs 
of private communication. 

As the President noted in this year's budget 
message, there has been an increase of 11 
percent in the volume of mail handled in 
the past 4 years, with only a 3-percent in- 
crease in personnel. But the postal workers 
have not shared in this increased productiv- 
ity. There is reason to believe that some 
of the users have profited at their expense, 
and have not been paying for the service that 
they are getting. 

Even these special interests dare not chal- 
lenge the fact that the postal workers deserve 
an increse, and & substantial one at that, 
for the ground they have lost since 1939. 

The shrinking purchasing power of their 
salaries, as compared with the gains made 
by workers in private industry, inevitably 
leads to a weakening of morale, a lessening 
of efficiency, and wholesale resignations. 

Are we going to play political hide-and- 
seek with this issue until it results in a 
breakdown of the postal service? The conse- 
quences of such a crisis would cause irrep- 
arable harm, and would eventually cost many 
times the amount of the contemplated pay 
increase. 

Even the Cordiner report (Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Professional and 
Technical Compensation) headed by a dis- 
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tinguished leader of industry, after analyz- 
ing the impact of inadequate Federal and 
postal salaries, stated that: “The net effect 
is a progressive lowering of the level of com- 
petence of the Department's civilian work 
force.” Concerning the Government's moral 
obligation to pay adequate salaries, it found 
that: “Employees must receive sufficient 
compensation to enable them to establish 
and maintain a standard of living which 
will allow them to discharge their responsi- 
bilities to their families and to their em- 
ployers.”’ 

Since 1939, postal workers have received 
pay increases. of 103.8 percent. 

The 10 highest representative groups in 
private industry have gone up 275 percent. 

The middle 11 representative groups in 
private industry have enjoyed wage in- 
creases of 239 percent. 

The lowest 11 representative groups in 
private industry show a 188 percent increase, 

Or, from another point of reference, the 
average postal worker's net spendable pay 
after all deductions for taxes, social security, 
and so forth, is 83 percent above 1939. The 
BLS cost of living index stands at 98.3 per- 
cent above 1939. This means a 15 percent re- 
duction in net spendable income (or buying 
power) for postal workers since 1939. The 
only people with a lower average weekly wage 
today, are those in sweatshop or depression 
type industries. 

We are fighting a losing battle in trying to 
recruit competent people to work as car- 
riers or clerks at $1.82 per hour when they 
can secure anywhere from 20 to 45 cents 
more per hour in private industry without 
prior skill or training. 

The Cordinar Committee has described 
Federal salaries as second rate. That is what 
the Post Office Department will become, if 
we ignore the necessity of upgrading salary 
levels to the realities of 1957, instead of keep- 
ing them forever below the average paid to 
workers in private industry. 

The warning signals are flashing from all 
directions. 

Young men laugh when we advise them 
to seek permanent employment in the 
postal service. 

“For peanuts?” they mock, 

The assistant postmaster at Wichita, 
Kans., said: “The shortage of clerks and 
carriers in the Wichita post office is grow- 
ing more acute. In the last 3 or 4 
months the post office has been unable to ob- 
tain enough personnel to fill vacancies.” 

In New York City they had to take un- 
precedented action. For the first time in 
history, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission opened continuous filing for clerk- 
carrier positions in the post office. 

Mr. James P. Googe, the regional director 
of the second United States civil-service re- 
gion, admitted that: Postmasters fre- 
quently reported increasing difficulty in se- 
curing enough eligibles to fill substitute 
clerk and substitute city carrier vacancies, 
In some areas, high wage scales and fringe 
benefits offered by private industry make it 
almost impossible to fill positions in the 
local post office.” 

The salary crisis in the postal service must 
be faced and solved, without equivocation. 

I believe that H. R. 2474, by raising postal 
salaries to a level consistent with modern 
standards, will restore the morale of our in- 
dispensable civil servants, and enable the 
Post Office Department to fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities that are vital to every person 
and to every economic enterprise in the 
Nation. z 

A raise of at least $500 per employee at 
this session is the irreducible minimum. 

Otherwise, we shall risk a serious deterio- 
ration in the quality of the personnel 
who are essential to the functioning of Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

This pay raise for postal workers is long 
overdue. 
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It’s Father’s Day and That Means the 
Day for Wembley Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
is Father's Day and once again every 
Member of the House and Senate, the 
President of the United States, his ad- 
ministrative assistants, the attachés of 
the House and, this year for the first 
time, the pages of the House, will wear 
a Wembley tie. 

It was 3 years ago that my friends, 
Sam and Emanuel Pulitzer, the creators 
of Wembley ties and the world’s largest 
manufacturer of men’s neckwear, asked 
me to distribute to the Members of the 
House and Senate a tie for Father's Day. 
So widespread was the acceptance and 
reaction to the presentation that the 
Pulitzer brothers announced they would 
like to do a repeat performance the next 
year and for as many years as possible. 
This year it is the third go round and 
with bigger and better coverage. Today, 
1,500 Wembley ties are being distributed 
on Capitol Hill. 

Now, perhaps it seems a bit strange 
for some who are not fathers to get a 
Father’s Day gift but there is justifica- 
tion for each one of you. 

Now, for instance, take the case of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, one of Washing- 
ton's most famous bachelors. In truth 
Speaker RAYBURN is the “father” of 435 
problem children, not the least among 
whom is me. I know I am a headache 
to him more times than either of us 
would like to have it so but I share the 
mutual admiration and -respect for 
Speaker RAYBURN of his 434 other “kids” 
in the House. He deserves recognition 
on Father's Day. 

And now how about the distaff side 
of the House—those female of the spe- 
cies who each session seem to increase 
more and more. Of course they really 
can't be fathers but certainly they are 
the daughters of fathers and what bet- 
ter justification would there be to get 
a Wembley tie for Father’s Day. One 
thing for sure, the ties, while not worn by 
the ladies—God bless them—will find 
their way around the neck of either a 
current father or a hopeful. 

And then there are the pages in the 
House. Father? No. But each one is 
the father of tomorrow, so as future 
fathers they most certainly do deserve 
to share in the wearing of a Wembley 
tie so they will get accustomed to such 
choice neckwear. 

The following letter was enclosed with 
each tie which perhaps tells the story 
as well as it can be related: 

CONGRESS OF THE Untrep STATES, 

Housx OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1957. 

Dear Frend: Sunday is Father's Day and 
that man is here again. 

My friends Samuel and Emanuel Pulitzer, 
owners of Wembley Ties, the world's largest 
manufacturer of neckwear (and from New 
Orleans, of course) have again asked me to 
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remember my colleagues in the Congress, 
the attachés of the House, and my personal 
friends in the radio and press galleries, on 
Father's Day. 

This Father's Day remembrance is getting 
to be a habit and one which I know you hope 
will continue. It is the third consecutive 
year Wembley ties have been distributed, 
and I hope you like this year's selection as 
well as you did the others. 

It is my wish this Father’s Day tie matches 
your individuality and personality. If it 
doesn’t then swap it because the Pulitzers 
and myself want each of you to be abso- 
lutely happy and satisfied with your New 
Orleans manufactured Wembley tie. 

From New Orleans it has got to be right, 

Best wishes to you. 

F. Eow, HÉBERT. 


Balanced Flood Control Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 , 


Mr. EDMONDSON: Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I reported to the House on the 
tremendous flood damage in Oklahoma 
and Texas during recent floods. At that 
time I pointed out that estimates indi- 
cated that existing Army engineer flood- 
control projects in thesee two States pre- 
vented approximately $118 million in 
damages, and also brought out the tragic 
fact that an additional $50 million of 
more than $150 million suffered in dam- 
ages would have been prevented if pres- 
ently authorized projects had been built. 

In the interest of giving the Congress 
a complete picture in connection with 
these recent floods, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp an article by Jack Putman, farm 
editor of the Tulsa Daily World, which 
appeared in that newspaper on June 10, 
1957. This article describes the vitally 
important work of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in its watershed protection 
and flood prevention work. 

This excellent article adds to the evi- 
dence that we need a balanced program 
of flood prevention and water resources 
development which will utilize all exist- 
ing programs including projects by the 
Army engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Soil Conservation Service. 
Only by uniting behind a balanced pro- 
gram can this country look forward to 
prevention of flood devastation and to 
the full development of water conserva- 
tion which will provide future genera- 
tions an abundant water supply, a rich 
and bountiful soil, and a strong indus- 
trial structure. 

The article follows: 

SCS OFFICIAL CITES DAMAGE From FLOODS 
(By Jack Putman) 

Flocd damage on 14 creek watersheds on 
the Washita River would have been reduced 
71 percent if a complete upstream flood-pre- 
vention plan had been in effect during the 
recent death-dealing floods. 

That is the opinion expressed by Jack 
Adair, assistant State conservationist in 
charge of flood-prevention planning for the 
Soil Conservation Service, after making a 
survey of flood damage on 14 Washita River 
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tributary watersheds between Chickasha and 
Sulphur. 

The area surveyed by Adir covered 963,178 
acres where 9 inches of rain fell in a 24- 
hour period May 17-18 over large areas of 
the 14 watersheds, The downpour exceeded 
a 100-year frequency in intensity and 
amount, Adair said. 

THIRTEEN INCHES IN APRIL 

To add to the trouble, up to 13 inches of 
rain had fallen during April prior to the May 
14 storm. Adair said the total area flooded 
on the 14 creek watersheds amounted to 35,- 
567 acres. Depth of flooding ranged up to 5 
feet. Water in some of the smaller creeks 
was the highest ever known. 

Upstream flood- prevention dams had been 
installed on only 3 creeks of the 14—Owl, 
Chigley Sandy, and Wayne—and Adir said 
that if they had not been there, an addi- 
tional 4,909 acres would have been flooded. 

The flood destroyed rich crop and pasture 
land, highways, roads, railroads, and levees. 
Parts of towns of Alex and Lindsay were in- 
undated by small creeks. Some 40 blocks 
in Pauls Valley were evacuated. 

ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR 
DAMAGES 

Adair estimated that the monetary damage 
alone from the storm would have exceeded 
$1,500,000 on the 14 watersheds had no flood- 
prevention works been in place at the time. 

On the other hand, if a complete flood-pre- 
vention program had been in effect on the 
watersheds, the damage in the tributary area 
of the Washita would have been reduced 
to $438,300, a reduction of 71 percent. 

With a complete flood prevention program 
installed, having 55 percent of the area be- 
hind structures, 112,572 acre-feet of runoff 
water would have been retarded, he said. 

Adair said that damage on the main stem 
of the Washita had not been appraised, but 
“it can be seen that a complete upstream 
flood prevention program would have reduced 
maln-stem damages significantly.” 

CREEKS COMPARED 


Turning to a comparison of creeks where 
one had an upstream flood prevention plan 
and the others did not. Adair pointed out 
the differences. 

Rush Creek, with a 47-mile-long, 8-mile- 
wide watershed, was deluged with heady 
thunderstorms during the 2-day period. It 
has no protection from floods. 

Adair’s survey showed 1,000 acres damaged 
by scour, another 2,300 acres damaged by 
sediment and 3,300 acres damaged by flood- 
ing. Sections of creek bank, ranging from 
5 to 30 feet in length, sloughed off and fell 
into the channel along its entire length. 

He said 64 acres of fertile bottomland were 
destroyed and reduced to sediment “which 
ended up in Lake Texoma,” while 30-foot- 
wide sections of the channel bank were 
ripped out for distances of 1,000 feet. Three 
pipeline bridges were left dangling, bridges 
were damaged or destroyed, fences were 
destroyed and livestock drowned, 

SEDIMENT ESTIMATED 


Adair estimated that 2,300 acre-feet of 
sediment, 1,200 acre-feet of this from bank 
cutting alone, spilled out into the Washita 
River to do damage to the main stem and 
finally a large portion of it to be carried 
downstream to Lake Texoma. 

The total monetary damages from flood- 
ing on Rush Creek was estimated at $282,000 
to crop and pasture land alone. “With a 
planned flood reduction program installed 
and in full operation, the bottomland flooded 
would have been reduced to 660 acres and the 
monetary damage reduced 86 percent to 
about $40,000," the SCS official said. 

On Criner Creek, also unprotected, 4,200 
acres of the 4,904-acre floodplain were inun- 
dated by run-off from the storm, On Finn 
Creek, unprotected, flood water washed out 
7 major bridges, approaches to 15 county 
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bridges washed out, gravel from State high- 
way and farm to market roads washed into 
cultivated fields. Sediment ranging from 6 
inches to 2 feet in depth was dumped on 510 
acres of bottom. 

PLAN COMPLETED 


It was a different story, however, on Chig- 
ley Sandy Creek where a fiood-prevention 
Plan has recently been completed. The 14 
floodwater retarding structures were in place 
on the 29,349-acre watershed when the rains 
came. 

Adair said 46 percent of the drainage area 
in the watershed is routed through the 
flood-prevention structures, and with the 
Watershed completely saturated, the reser- 
voirs have a capacity to hold 4.5 inches of 
runoff from the watershed. 

During the 2-day rain these reservoirs on 
Chigley Sandy filled to a point where they 
began discharging water through their 
emergency spillways. The rain ranged from 
43 inches to 9.2 inches during a 36-hour 
Period, 

“It is estimated that a rain of this nag- 
nitude would haye flooded the entire food- 
Plain of 3,786 acres to depths of up to 4 
feet—without the structures,” Adair said. 
“Local residents claimed that similar storms 
in the past had flooded the valley from ‘hill 
to hill," 

ONLY 100 ACRES HURT 

“Damages would have amounted to 
$28,500, of which $21,500 would have been to 
crops and pastures.” 

But as it was, only 100 acres below the 
structures were actually flooded, Adair said. 
Total damages amounted to only $3,800. 

“Although runoff from this storm was 
greater than from a 25-year density storm, 
the completed upstream flood-prevention 
program prevented 85 percent of the damage 
which would have occurred,” he added. 

Adair said that similar stories are true of 
other upstream flood-prevention projects on 
other creeks in the State which include 
Double Creek, Sandstone, Beaver Dam, Big 
Kiowa, Owl, Sergeant Major, and Barnitz 
Creeks. 

While Adair’s survey showed tremendous 
damage, the greatest loss of all—top soil— 
wasn't even mentioned. That loss cannot be 
measured. 


The Summerfield Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an editorial by Wallace J. Legge, 
the very competent official of the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association, pub- 
lished in that organization’s monthly 
organ. 

This editorial, entitled “The Summer- 
field Strike,” is a very clear description 
of the recent money problems of the 
Postal Department. It is well written, 
factual, and to the point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUMMERFIELD STRIKE 
(By Wallace J. Legge) 

‘For the first time in the history of the 
United States, a Postmaster General has gone 
On strike against the American people, On 
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April 13, 1957, the mail did not go through, 
and public attention was focused on the con- 
fiict between the Post Office Department and 
the Congress. It is easy to understand the 
progression of events, but it is difficult to 
understand why the strike was called. 

THE POSITION OF CONGRESS 


Under the Constitution, no money can be 
appropriated except by an act of Congress. 
In 1950 Congress put teeth in the antide- 
ficiency law. The law requires that appor- 
tionments be made by quarters, so there wlil 
not be a deficiency at the end of the year. 
For the present fiscal year, Congress appro- 
priated more money for the operation of the 
Post Office Department than the Postmaster 
General originally requested. 

In December 1956, the Post Office Depart- 
ment began to take money apportioned to 
the third and fourth quarters and use it in 
the second quarter. The Department should 
have asked for additional funds for the sec- 
ond and third quarters, but Congress did not 
receive a request for a deficiency appropria- 
tion until March 12, 1957. 

The Postmaster General had advised mem- 
bers of the House Appropriatiens Committee 
in January 1957, that he intended to request 
supplemental funds. However, the Director 
of the Budget indicated that he had not de- 
cided to permit the Post Office Department 
to request the deficiency appropriation. The 
House Appropriations Committee assured the 
Postmaster General that he would be given 
an immediate hearing, if he submitted his 
request. When the request finally did reach 
the committee, the Postmaster General asked 
for a postponement of the hearings. 

The Postmaster General did not give Con- 
gress sufficient notice that he was running 
into financial difficulty. When the House 
Appropriations Committee received the re- 
quest for a deficiency appropriation, a sub- 
committee promptly notified the Postmaster 
General that it would allow $17 million, and 
when the full committee met, the amount 
was increased to $41 million. 

The Postmaster General had almost half 
a billion dollars in funds when he arbitrarily, 
and in contravention of the duties of his 
office, discontinued services customarily pro- 
vided by the Post Office Department. The 
inconvenience to the public was unnecessary 
and due exclusively to the determination of 
the Postmaster General to show Congress 
who was boss. 

The Postmaster General’s violation of the 
spirit of the antideficiency law was delib- 
erate. Thus, a fundamental question arises. 
Shall Congress retain its constitutional right 
of financial control over the Post Office De- 
partment, or shall the management of the 
Post Office Department control the Congress? 
THE POSITION OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The budget of the Post Office Department 
is prepared 12 months in advance of the 
beginning of the fiscal year. The Depart- 
ment must estimate the volume of mail 
anticipated 18 months before the year begins. 

The volume of mail is beyond the control 
of the Department, and if the volume in- 
creases beyond expectations, services must 
still be provided. In fiscal year 1957, the 
volume of mail increased three-quarters of a 
Dillion pieces beyond the Department esti- 
mates, and consequently, increased the costs 
of operation. The increased revenue result- 
ing from the increased business could not be 
used for postal operations. All revenues go 
directly to the United States Treasury. The 
Post Office Department can only use the 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

The Post Office Department entered the 
last quarter needing $47 million in addi- 
tional funds to continue operations through- 
out the fiscal year. The curtailment of 
service on April 13 was necessary because 
of the antideficiency law. The Depart- 
ment was faced with a difficult decision, 
They could either curtail service for the 
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remainder of the fiscal year, or cease oper- 
ations entirely during the last 2 weeks of 
the year. 

During the past 20 years, the Congress 
provided supplemental funds beyond origi- 
nal budgets in all except 3 years. In 1953, 
1954, and 1955, the Post Office Department 
returned $235 million of unspent money to 
the Treasury out of funds appropriated by 
the Congress. 

The increased volume and increased costs 
made necessary a deficiency appropriation 
this year. As Congress had not appropriated 
the necessary funds at the beginning of 
the last quarter of the fiscal year, the cur- 
tailment was mandatory. 


THE POSITION OF THE POSTAL UNIONS 


The postal unions were caught in a diffi- 
cuit situation not of their own making. It 
was reco; that to become active in be- 
half of the deficiency appropriation might 
be interpreted by Members of Congress and 
union members as taking the side of the 
Postmaster General, 

The heart of the problem, insofar as the 
postal unions were concerned, was the threat 
to substitutes in the postal service. If the 
deficiency appropriation had not been 
granted, substitute employees faced 3 
months of unemployment. Recognizing 
their responsibility to substitute members, 
the leaders of the postal unions worked 
effectively to obtain the $41 million appro- 
priated to continue postal operations. 

The postal leaders not only contacted in- 
dividual Members of Congress, but also 
called at the White House to seek Presi- 
dential assistance. In so doing, they were 
motivated by their duty to protect substi- 
tutes in the postal service and to insure 
some semblance of postal service for the 
people of the United States. 


SUMMATION 


Obviously, either the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Bureau of the Budget violated 
the antideficiency law. However, we doubt 
that the violation was deliberate. The Di- 
rector of the Budget has revealed that he 
was under the misconception that the in- 
creased postal revenues could be used for 
operating the postal establishment. For that 
reason, the Bureau of the Budget procras- 
tinated on the Post Office Department's re- 
quest to apply for additional funds. 

The Congress should not bear the respon- 
sibility for an administrative error. In the 
past Congress has approved deficiency ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department, 
and there is no reason to believe they would 
have acted differently in this instance if 
thelr prerogatives had been recognized. 

The climax of the affair was brought about 
by short tempers and arrogant behavior. 
Despite the fact that Postmaster General 
Summerfield has been in W m for 
more than 4 years, he has not learned that 
good relations with Congress can be attained 
only through mutual respect. In seeking ad- 
ditional funds, he threatened rather than 
cajoled. 

The Summerfield strike was unnecessary 
and ill advised. It was unnecessary because 
the Post Office Department still had nearly a 
half billion dollars in the till when the strike 
was called. It was unnecessary because the 
Postmaster General had been given congres- 
sional and presidential assurance that he 
would receive $41 million in additional funds. 

The results of the strike were chaos, un- 
necessary expense, and denial of service to 
postal patrons throughout the United States. 
During a period of heavy income tax and 
Easter mailing, mails piled up in post offices 
throughout the country. 

The Syracuse Post Standard reports that 
all rural mail carriers reported for work as 
usual, April 13, drew their regular pay, but 
delivered no mail, In Onondaga County, 
there was a sayings of $162 and an estimated 
14,400 rural families went without mail. 
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Watertown, N. Y., apparently saved $16.74 
as 1,600 rural families received no mail. 

Ithaca, N. Y., reportedly effected a $21.06 
saving, while 2,180 rural residents received 
no mail service. 

Undoubtedly, Postmaster Summerfield has 
made his mark in United States postal his- 
tory. Every Postmaster General since Benja- 
min Franklin has tried to maintain the tra- 
dition “the mail must go through.” Future 
historians will record Mr. Summerfield as the 
Postmaster General who would not permit 
the mail to go through. 

It is not pleasant to be faced with the fact 
that one man can arbitrarily upset the tra- 
dition of 182 years. 


Michigan’s Tax Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my Re- 
publican colleagues from Michigan have 
recently been quoting certain figures on 
taxes and their effect on industry in 
Michigan. Their statements have not 
refiected the true picture of the situa- 
tion. In order to set the record straight, 
I should like to present the following. 


Of course, the Governor can hardly be 
blamed for the mergers of Packard with 
Studebaker and Hudson with Nash which 
threw many people out of work. Such 
mergers for economic reasons have been 
occurring more and more during recent 
years throughout the country and are 
primarily due to the fact that the smaller 
companies cannot compete with larger 
concerns so in order to survive they com- 
bine. It is grossly unfair to point an 
accusing finger at the Michigan tax sys- 
tem as the reason for industry leaving 
the State. Further, as you will note from 
the following two articles, more indus- 
tries have been moving into Michigan 
than have been moving out: 

GOVERNOR WILLIAMS’ WEEKLY COLUMN FOR 
THE WEEK BEGINNING May 26, 1957 
(By G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan) 

Lansinc.—Some new figures have just been 
compiled at my request by the Department 
of Economic Development, which completely 
demolish the claim that business has been 
leaving Michigan. 

These show that In the 5 years 
from 1952 to 1956, Michigan had a net gain 
of more than 150,000 jobs from the move- 
ment of industry. 

These are the first trustworthy statistics 
on this question which have come to light 
in all the recent commotion about an alleged 
“exodus of business” from our State. I be- 
lieve they are just about as close as you can 
get to the truth, bearing in mind that there 
are some borderline cases which could be 
counted either way. 

THREE TO ONE 

The Economic Development figures show 
that the companies moving into Michigan 
outnumbered those who left Michigan by 
about 3 to 1. 

In the 5-year period, 35 plants moved out 
of the State for a variety of business reasons, 
with a loss of 5,369 jobs. In the same pe- 
riod 104 plants moved into Michigan, with 
12,535 new jobs. 
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Also, in the same period, companies al- 
ready operating in the State established new 
plant facilities here equivalent to 143,060 
new jobs. 

By adding and subtracting these figures, 
we get a net gain of 150,226 jobs. 

That is what some of the daily papers have 
been calling a business flight“ from Mich- 
igan. 

AUTO PLANTS 

There has unquestionably been a decen- 
tralization of the automobile industry as the 
big companies build branch plants cioser 
to regional markets. There has also been 
a marked trend toward merger and monop- 
oly in the auto industry, with consequent 
loss of jobs in all the independent auto 
plants. 

This trend has nothing to do with State 
taxes. Such plants as Packard, Kaiser- 
Frazer, and Hudson, which did not move 
away from Michigan but for all practical 
purposes went out of business, are not in- 
cluded in the above computation. Only 
plants which actually moved in or actually 
moved out and continued in business are 
counted. 


OHIO AND INDIANA 


It is noteworthy that in the list of 104 
plants which moved into Michigan, 10 came 
here from Ohio and 13 from Indiana. These 
are two great neighbor States which have 
been pictured as industrial tax-free para- 
dises, into which Michigan business was 
flocking as fast as it could pull stakes. 

Maybe part of the answer lies in some facts 
which I discovered last week when I checked 
into the Indiana tax structure. A little over 
50 percent of that State's total revenues are 
obtained from something called a “gross in- 
come tax.” This is a tax on everything taken 
in by individuals and business firms, whether 
in return for goods sold, or services rendered, 
or in the form of wages and salaries. 

It is really a pyramided sales tax on top 
of an income tax. Everybody passes it along 
to the next fellow, until it gets down to the 
consumer, the wage and salary earner, the 
small-business man, and the farmer. 

These groups, being low men on the Indi- 
ana totem pole, haye nobody to pass the tax 
along to, and consequently they pay the 
great bulk of it, either directly or in higher 
prices. 

Inequitable as Michigan's tax structure 
is, I don’t think the people of Michigan 
would put up with that type of taxation for 
very long. 

The last session of the Indiana Legislature 
raised this tax by about 50 percent, and pro- 
vided that it must be withheld from the 
wages of the little fellows so they'll be sure 
to pay it. 

‘The pasture on the other side of the fence 
always looks greener—but seldom is. 


— 


Taxes AND Bustness—-THE DEMOCRATIC BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEE NEWS- 
LETTER 


The release to the press of Governor Wil- 
lams’ comments on the University of Michi- 
gan publication, Taxes and Plant Location 
in Michigan, stirred up a burst of angry re- 
plies from Republican legislators. The study, 
published by the University’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration, completely explodes the 
myth long fostered by the Republican Party, 
that industry is leaving, or may leave, the 
State because of taxes. This was followed by 
a lead story in the Detroit Free Press of April 
28 with a long report, replete with tables and 
quotations from auto industry executives, 
purporting to show that “taxes are driving 
business out of Michigan.” Some of the 
statements in the story, said Representative 
Sallade, Ann Arbor Republican, “may have 
created irreparable damages to any hope for 
increase in industrial development here,” an 
opinion with which we heartily agree. A 
massive propaganda job has been undertaken 
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through chamber of commerce groups, the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association by di- 
rect statements by spokesmen for these cor- 
porations, and by statements from Repub- 
lican party leaders. In order that members 
of the Democratic Business and Professional 
Committee may have the facts, their news- 
letter wishes to give them the full story 
behind the headlines, 


WHAT IS THE MICHIGAN REPORT? 


The study released by the university is 
one of a series related to problems of plant 
location in the State of Michigan. It was 
prepared by the Michigan executive study 
group, a team of selected business executives 
and faculty members, financed largely by the 
Committee for Economic Development and 
the Fund for Adult Education. No member 
of the Willlams administration is connected 
in any way with either the executive study 
group or its financing agencies. 


The report, written by Prof. John A. Larson 
of Northwestern University, is, according to 
its foreword, “based on the composite views 
of the author and panel members.” Listed 
as panel members are Albert Perlin of J. L. 
Hudson; R. E. Klare of Federal Mogul Cor- 
poration; G. L. Sawyer of Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas; J. T. Maunders of Bohn 
Aluminum; and Keith Engel, C. P. A., of 
Touche, Neyin, Bailey, and Stuart. 


WHAT DOES THE REPORT SAY? 


Covering some 50 pages, the report is a 
documented study of the relationships be- 
tween industrial plant location in Michigan 
and State and local taxes. Specifically, it 
answers several charges frequently made over 
the past 10 years by the Republicans—you 
have heard them many times. Would a cut 
in business taxes mean rapid industrial pros- 
perity for Michigan? The report says “No,” 
“Any reduction in taxes,“ the report states 
(p. 32), “would reduce State and local sery- 
ices, and little evidence exists that this 
would be regained in the form of new indus- 
tries and new jobs.” Would a reduction of 
business taxes lure new industries to Michi- 
gan from other States? The report says 
“No.” “Practically speaking,” the report 
states (p. 49), “there is no evidence that a 
cut in State and local taxes, even a very 
drastic one, would materially improve the 
State’s competitive position.” 


HAVE TAXES DRIVEN BUSINESS AWAY? 


You probably remember the solemn Re- 
publican campaign warning that a victory 
for the Democrats would leave Michigan a 
desolate waste of empty factories and bread- 
lines. You probably remember too the no- 
toriously slanted Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association poll of 1956, which purportedly 
showed how the State's industries were about 
to depart in droves. The university report 
nails these charges to the wall. And as for 
taxation driving business away, the report 
concludes (p. 48): 

“Taxation as a factor in industrial location 
is rarely of primary importance. This does 
not mean that for certain decisions the im- 
pact of State and local taxes can be ignored, 
but rarely will this factor alone be the decid- 
ing issue in a location decision. * » It is 
particularly clear that at the State level, no 
clear relationship between tax burdens and 
industrial growth can be shown.” 

A similar study made in Wisconsin by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Com- 
merce, released April 29, 1957, comes to the 
same conclusion—that business firms “con- 
sider State and local taxes as the least im- 
portant factor in locating a plant.” 

THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 


Apparently frightened by the conclusions 
of their own study, some members of the 
executive study group panel have since 
claimed that the report was unauthorized, 
incomplete, or preliminary. Yet the fact is 
that the report was copyrighted, bound, 
published, and distributed in April 1957 
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with a foreword written y the dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Michigan. Exactly what is 
preliminary or incomplete about it still re- 
mains to be explained. The neatest trick of 
all, however, belongs to Republican Repre- 
sentative Van Peursem, who is able to quote 
sentences from the report that no one else 
has been able to to find in it. The truth is, 
as Governor Williams has stated, that this 
study, made by the best experts we have, 
uterly demolishes the claim that business is 
driven out of Michigan by the State's taxa- 
tion policies.” 
LET'S CLEAR THE AIR 

There is no doubt that the Republicans 
will continue to put up a smokescreen of 
claims in defense of one of their favorite 
campaign fables. Members of the Demo- 
cratic Business and Professional Committee 
can perform à valuable service in getting the 
Teal facts across to citizens in their own 
communities. The facts are simply these: 

THE FREE PRESS STORY 


The report published by the Free Press, 
widely reprinted in part, is apparently based 
on a study made in 1956 by the Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League of Pittsburgh. A 
complete analysis of this study shows some 
interesting things which do not appear in 
the Free Press story. A summary table (p. 


17), for example, shows that Michigan col- 
lects slightly less taxes than Pennsylvania, 
slightly more than Ohio, and about three- 
fifths of what New York does. Out of each 
$10 of the State's general total revenue, these 
States collect corporate taxes as follows: 


However, out of each $10 collected in gen- 
eral taxes, Pennsylvania collects $2.88 in sales 
taxes, New York $4.25, California $5.44, Ohio 
$2.62, and, Michigan $1.65. In other words, 
Ohio taxes corporations 65 cents less but 
collects nearly a dollar more in sales taxes 
from the consumer than Michigan, This 
is easier on corporations, true, but a lot 
harder on the consumer. 

IS BUSINESS LEAVING MICHIGAN? 


Dan Gerber, prominent Fremont business- 
man and industrialist, said. in the Detroit 
Times of February 10, 1957, that claims that 
businesses are leaving Michigan are pure non- 
sense. “There is no trend of industry leay- 
ing Michigan,” he continued. “In fact, there 
is a trend in the opposite direction 
We are moving ahead. Not only in the in- 
and-out column, but in expansion of exist- 
ing industry.” Figures from the Economic 
Development Commission bear this out, 
From 1954 to 1956, 21 plants left the State, 
and 66 moved in, creating approximately 
100,000 new jobs. Since 1947 Michigan has 
gained 2,919 new industries in 20 major in- 
dustry groups. The Free Press itself reported 
in August 1956 that Detroit Board of Com- 
merce figures showed a consistent industrial 
increase, remarking that Detroit's industrial 
growth is zipping along at a rate faster than 
most of the Nation. A committee of the 
Michigan Society of Industrial Realtors, as 
Teported in the Muskegon Chronicle as late 
as November 1956 concluded that It is not 
this committee's impression that industry 
is leaving Michigan faster than it is coming 
in. Our observation is quite the contrary.” 

WHAT ARE TAXES FOR? 


We have a million more people in Michi- 
gan than we had in 1950, Michigan is the 
fastest-growing State in the central region 
and one of the fastest-growing in the Na- 
tion. It is self-evident that new tax revenue 
must be found if State services are to keep 
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pace with the growth in Michigan’s popula- 
tion and increased costs, general throughout 
the economy, New tax revenue must be 
found, particularly to provide for expansion 
of colleges and universities to accommodate 
the tidal wave of enrollments and to supple- 
ment school-aid funds to provide adequate 
schools and staffs in our primary and se- 
ondary schools. Further great needs in the 
area of retarded children, mental health, 
conservation programs, traffic programs, and 
many other areas of State services likewise 
will require new revenues. The question is 
not whether new revenues are needed. The 
question is who is to pay what share of the 
revenues, in the most just and equitable 
fashion. 
WHERE CAN TAXES COME FROM? 


At the present time, 6.5 percent of Michi- 
gan's revenue comes from the corporation 
franchise tax, 14.3 percent from the gas tax, 
4.5 percent from the liquor tax, 2.9 percent 
from cigarettes, and 33.7 percent from sales 
taxes, with the rest from inheritance, motor 
vehicle, and other miscellaneous taxes. In 
other words, 55.4 percent of all revenue come 
directly from the consumer. To obtain in- 
creased revenue, Michigan must do one or 
more of several things. It can collect a per- 
sonal income tax. It can raise the sales tax. 
It can Increase or levy more taxes on beer, 
cigarettes, soft drinks, hotel and motel 
rooms, and other nuisance taxes. Every one 
of these increases the direct tax on the con- 
sumer. And please note. Four Republican 
Senators (Nichols of Jackson, Andrews of 
Hillman, Francis of Midland, and Stephens 
of Scottsville) have already proposed a one- 
cent increase in the sales tax, the tax that 
hits hardest those least able to pay. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROPOSAL 


The request from State agencies to Gove- 
nor Williams for next year's budget totalled 
$525 millions. Before Governor Williams 
submitted his budget request to the Legis- 
lature, he carefully pruned all requests to 
the bare minimum needed to provide the 
services that the citizens of Michigan want 
and need. In order to gain the increased 
revenue necessary to finance these services, 
Governor Williams has proposed a three-part 
tax program. First, eliminate the present 
corporation franchise tax based on net worth, 
which corporations must pay whether they 
show a profit or not. This is only fair. Sec- 
ond, raise exemptions under the Business 
Activities Tax to exempt about 25,000 small 
enterprises. This, too, is only fair to small 
business. Third, impose a corporation profits 
tax of 6 percent—paid only when the cor- 
poration shows a profit. Since this tax would 
be deductible from corporation Federal 
taxes, a corporation profits tax only recap- 
tures for Mi a portion of those taxes 
that go elsewhere, and provides a deductible 
item for Michigan corporations. If the first 
part of this program is adopted, Michigan 
will lose $52.5 millions. If the second part 
is adopted, Michigan will lose $3.5 millions. 
However, if the third part is adopted, Michi- 
gan gains $132 millions, or a net gain of $76 
millions—which balances the budget re- 
quests submitted by the Governor. 

THE PRESENT PROBLEM 

The verdict of the people in recent State 
elections should give fair warning to the 
Republican party that people are not de- 
ceived by Republican propaganda, nor by 
dire warnings of disaster. The Governor's 
tax program contains the solution to Michi- 
gan’s financial future, and no one should be 
misled by newspaper stories, cries of Re- 
public legislators about “holding the line,” 
or scare stories about industrial departures. 
Members of the Business and Professional 
Committee can do much to clear the air 
by knowing the facts, and by letting others 
know them. 
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Warns Russ Capitalize on H-Bomb Views 
of Scientists, Even Pope Pius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a radio talk by that well- 
known newsman and commentator, Mr. 
Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune Bureau. He calls attention to 
the propaganda against the H-bomb 
which appears inspired by Communist 
propaganda. His radio talk follows: 
Warns Russ CAPITALIZE on H-Boms Views OF 

, Even Pore Pius 
(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, June 8,—For some weeks a 
tremendous campaign has been underway to 
strike fear of the aftereffects of nuclear fis- 
sion in the hearts of the American people so 
that they will demand an end to H-bomb, A- 
bomb, and any possible new fission weapon 
developments. A similar campaign 2 years 
back did not get off the ground. In those 
2 years the persons pushing the campaign 
seem to have learned a great deal and pre- 
pared eyen more in their goal for disarming 
America. Strong suspicions have been 
voiced in Congress that the campaign is part 
of the Communist conspiracy to dominate 
the world. 

If this is true, then this calculated hysteria 
could spell the doom of America by stripping 
her of the one deterrent to Communist con- 
quest of Europe, the Middle East, and in 
short, the world. 

It must be that the world 
would be a better place if man did not have 
the power of destroying himself and was 
not constantly perfecting it. An end to nu- 
clear weapons under the right circum- 
stances is devoutly to be wished. 

Many good people are sincerely calling for 
an end to H-bomb tests. Unfortunately 
they are being guided and exploited by 
Communists. Recently the Daily Worker, 
the official organ of the Communist Party, 
had a picture of Pope Pius XII with a story 
of his appeal to mankind to stop the race to 
what could be atomic destruction. 


HISTORY CASTS DOUBT RUSS WOULD HONOR 
J PACT 


This is an odd twist. Here is the party 
that would destroy all religion quoting one 
of the world's leeading churchmen to fur- 
ther the Kremlin line. 

Suppose we should end H-bomb tests. 
How can we be certain that a nation that 
has broken almost every treaty will abide by 
an atomic limitation treaty? How can we 
trust the word of men whose oaths have no 
moral isgnificance? ? 

A naval expert says the Russians have 
upwards of 300 submarines, some spotted at 
times near the American coast. Suppose 
the Soviet Ambassador appeared at our 
State Department to announce that his 
country had 300 or 600 submarines off 
America’s coast and was prepared to launch 
a missile attack, which would wipe out 
most of our cities. He would warn that the 
slightest overt action would trigger an im- 
mediate attack. What would an American 
president do? 

The Soviet Ambassador might pose such a 
question at the State De t tomor- 
row, and with dire consequences. But it is 
much more likely that the Russians would 
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first seek to disarm this Nation in nuclear 
weapons. 
NATION’S VOTE FAILS TO SQUELCH PROPOSAL 

In our presidential campaign, one of the 
candidates advocated an end to H-bomb 
tests. This candidate was defeated. Now 
this proposal is revived stronger than ever. 

is seeking to assess the situation. 
Scientists have come before Congress to 
warn that radiation from H-tests threatens 
future generations of mankind. Not all 
scientists are agreed on this, but it is 
strange that those who do agree have been 
paraded before Congress, Hysteria, it 
would seem, it being cultivated deliberately. 
As far as we can learn no such hysteria is 
being built up in Russia on Soviet tests. 

The situation was aptly summed up by 
Willard F. Libby, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, who told the Congressmen the basic 
choice is: Run the very small risk from radio- 
active fallout or risk annihilation by an 
enemy. There doesn’t seem to be much of a 
choice. 

Libby said the extra radiation from fallout 
is only a small fraction of the dosage we 
receive from our own bodies, our surround- 
ings, cosmic rays, and X-ray doses taken by 
many individuals. 

OUR LEADERS TAKE TO ACTING STRANGELY 


In Congress, Representative Lawrence H. 
SmrrH (Republican, Wisconsin), warned that 
Communists are using great humanitarians 
and the great men of peace of our day as 
tools of their propaganda. He said that 
although Communists denounce guilt by as- 
sociation, they are seeking to attain re- 
spectability by association. 

It is strange that one day our leaders, 
including Mr. Eisenhower, are warning us 
that we cannot trust communism and the 
next day they appear to be seeking to come 
to an agreement with them on nuclear 
weapons. Many Americans wonder whether 
we are playing into the hands of Communists. 

We can be sure the Communists are not 
humanitarians. They are not interested in 
protecting humanity as such from any danger 
of radioactivity. Under the guise of virtue, 
we can be sure, the Communists are seeking 
to rob us of the power and strength of our 
defense—the nuclear weapons which are 
guarding our freedom—so they can strip 
us and all the world of freedom and justice 
and liberty. This was their goal at the begin- 
ning, it is their goal now, and it will be their 
goal as long as there is communism. 

It is time that Americans gave solemn 
thought to the question of disarming our- 
selves as long as the threat of communism 
continues. If the Communists were to ask 
us to give up God we would not do so. Why 
should we surrender the weapons that enable 
us to keep His blessings? 


Too Many Americans in Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the causes of our troubles in the Far East 
is that there are just too many Ameri- 
cans, military and civilian, in those 
countries. 

In a recent weekly newsletter, I com- 
mented on the Formosa riot, as follows: 

The riot and raid on the American Em- 
bassy in Formosa came as a surprising shock. 
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In the first place, while Chinese, as I have 
observed, are a most curious and voluble 
people, violence is not a usual characteristic. 

Perhaps we, as Americans, are not without 
fault. Orientals are proud people. We 
are proud, too. Orientals set a great value 
on face—or pride—the position they may 
occupy in the opinion of the friends and 
neighbors. Humiliation carries loss of face. 

The wife of the Chinese, an American 
sergeant killed, had suffered a loss, Had 
some American officer visited her, expressed 
sorrow over the incident, made an offer of 
retribution, perhaps as much as $1,000 
American, perhaps the aftermath of the 
trial—the raid—would not have happened. 
Another incident, adding fuel to the fire, was 
the demonstration of Americans at the 
trial—the shouts and handclapping—when 
the verdict of not guilty was announced. To 
the Chinese present this was further injury. 

Even so, had this been the only incident, 
the raid would not have happened but for 
other events. The widow probably would not 
have picketed our Embassy. Crowds of 
curious Chinese would not have gathered to 
see what was golng on—and some over- 
zealous hot-head could not have stirred up 
the crowd over this lone incident. 

The last time I was in Formosa we had 
about 500 Americans there. Military men 
for the most part—living in the hills with 
Chinese troops at work on their job of mak- 
ing good soldiers of the Chinese troops— 
which they did. No families—no big Amer- 
ican cars. Reports show now right at 10,000 
Americans on that small island, 

Streets and roads in Formosa are narrow 
and winding. Heavy hauling is by means 
of clumsy carts drawn by oxen, or water 
buffalo. Lighter travel is by bicycle or pedi- 
cabs—rickshas with bicycle attachments. 
Even the wealthiest Chinese travel this way, 
which is all too slow for the impatient, 
speed-loving Americans, who with their big 
cars, shipped to Formosa at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense, want to be on their way. Horns honk, 
brakes squeal, drivers shout, and they move 
rather recklessly through these narrow ways, 
scattering pedestrians and cyclists to each 
side. Repeat such incidents day in and day 
out, not only in China, but around the 
world, and it is a little easier to understand 
some of the bitterness and enmity. 

Americans overseas live better, have more 
than many of the wealthiest natives. We 
bid up the prices, bringing inflation, which 
makes it harder and harder for the natives 
to meet their daily needs. We look down 
our noses at them as being backward— 
brag about what we have and the way we 
do things in the United States. We pay 
little heed to the history or customs of 
the nations where we are guests, not vic- 
torlous conquering troops. 

If we, as Americans, would conduct our- 
selves in these countries, as we would if we 
were guests in someone's home, being cour- 
teous and considerate, many of these little 
irritations which piled one on the other, 
finally reaching the breaking point, incidents 
such as the one in Formosa could be avolded. 


Transportation Cost of First-Class Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 


many years I have questioned the prac- 
ticality of using aircraft for the trans- 
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portation of first-class mail. I have felt 
that the benefits derived from the de- 
livery of first-class mail by air were over- 
emphasized and that in reality it con- 
tributed to much delay and improper 
handling. 

I personally believe that Congress 
should consider this whole problem area 
to “ascertain whether first-class mail 
would be more efficiently transported by 
rail, which appears to be more practical, 
less expensive, and more regular, or by 
aircraft which has a higher operating 
cost and encounters schedule difficulties. 

I submit for the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Paul A. Nagle, 
president, National Postal Transport 
Association, regarding cost ascertain- 
ment as it applies to railway distribu- 
tion. 

NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LESINSKI: During your ques- 
tioning of Deputy Postmaster General Stans, 
in regard to the 3-cent flying experiment, 
you were told that, “Distribution in rail- 
way cars is a rather expensive operation; 
it not only involves circumstances which are 
less efficient for the distribution clerks, but 
it involves a travel allowance for the clerk 
doing the work.” 

The postage-rate hearings threw rather 
basic doubt upon the validity of certain 
cost-ascertainment procedures. Perhaps the 
least defensible type of cost-ascertainment 
procedure is that by which the Post Office 
Department determines the square-foot cost 
of distributing space in railway-post-office 
cars. 

Cost-ascertainment procedures, for exam- 
ple, credit a 60-foot railway-post-office car 
with transportation capacity for only 191 
sacks, The actual number of sacks trans- 
ported in a railway-post-office car is almost 
invariably far greater than the rated capac- 
ity. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the 3- 
cent flying experiment, the National Postal 
Transport Association conducted a study of 
6 percent of the daily railway-post-office 
mileage in the country. The result of the 
study indicated that, in most instances, dis- 
tribution in transit in railway-post-office 
cars is the most economical and efficient 
mode of distributing and transporting mail. 
By contrast, cost-ascertainment procedures 
indicate distributing space in railway-post- 
office cars to be most expensive and, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Stans, the opera- 
tion is inefficient. 

The reason for the inaccuracies in cost-as- 
certainment procedures is that no credit is 
given for the number of sacks or pouches 
taken into a railway post office car and ac- 
tually distributed. The Post Office Depart- 
ment maintains that this type of credit is 
given in a statement appearing on page 364 
of the Treasury Post Office appropriations 
hearings for 1955, as follows: 

“Cost-ascertainment instructions provide 
that on all test railway post office runs the 
maximum number of bags and outside par- 
cels handled as storage mail at any one time 
within the limits of the authorization while 
distribution is in progress be re The 
bags and sacks are converted to the equiva- 
lent linear feet and are multiplied separately 
for each type of railway post office authoriza- 
tion by the annual miles of authorization to 
determine annual linear-foot miles for stor- 
age mails in all railway post office service. 
The total annual expense for railway post 
office service for each type of authorization 
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is apportioned to storage and distribution 
space on the relationship of these developed 
annual linear-foot miles of storage space 
to total authorized linear-foot miles of 
space. Thus, the amount allocated for stor- 
age service varies with the space used and 
is in the proportion of storage space to all 
other space in the car. 

“The expense developed for distribution 
space is subdivided to letter mails, paper 
mails, and registered mails on the basis of 
percentages for each of these distribution 
areas developed from car diagrams. Letter 
and paper meil expense is then apportioned 
to classes of mail on the basis of tests of the 
actual mails handled within each type of 
space. This method appears accurate and 
adequate for cost-ascertainment purposes. 

The Post Office Department continues in 
the same statement with a comment that, 
“It would be desirable for special studies 
and other purposes to state what portion of 
distribution space * * is utilized for 
transportation separately from actual distri- 
bution facility.“ 

The Post Office Department continues with 
the true statement that the position of the 
National Postal Transport Association “in- 
dicates the possibility of cost ascertainment 
Assigning as a transportation expense the 
letter, paper, and pouch separations in a 
railway post office car on the theory that, as 
distribution progresses, these separations will 
gradually be filled and would amount to a 
certain sack volume. The assignment of this 
Space to transportation on any such basis 
appears to lack any degree of exactitude. 
We are not here proposing to argue on the 
Matter of any “degree of exactitude” for sta- 
tistical purposes. Rather, we seek to point 
Out that the cost-ascertainment bureau con- 
cedes that no ratio has been developed for 
determining the value of mail transported 
in the distributing portion of railway post 
Office cars. Since this is true, then it must 
follow that statement reflecting upon the 
degree of efficiency of crews in railway post 
Office cars are themselves based upon pre- 
sumptions rather than upon “exactitude.” 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL A. NAGLE, 
President. 


Foreign Aid Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very near future we will be considering 
the foreign aid bills in the House of 
Representatives and the individual 
Members of Congress will have to be 
thinking of their position on this matter. 

Mr. George Todt, editorial columnist 
of the Valley Times of North Hollywood, 
Calif., recently had two columns con- 
cerning foreign aid which were most 
interesting. 

These columns of June 1 and June 3, 
Tespectively, are as follows: 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of June 1, 1957] 
THAT ANTI-FOREIGN AID TREND 
(By George Todt) 

“Failure is more frequently from want of 
seen than want of capital” (Daniel Web- 
ster). 

One of today's biggest rhubarbs in the 
Nation’s Capital concerns the question of 
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foreign aid to our far-flung military allies 
around the globe. 

That the people are disenchanted with it 
can hardly be denied. Congressional mail 
is running pretty much three to one against~ 
is at the present time. And mail talks. 

On the other hand, the administration is 
trying to hold the line, as have the admin- * 
istrations which preceded it, on the question 
of aid to other countries not our own. Only 
this time, it is much harder. The reason? 
The public was sold on the program in years 
past—but not now, 

What our people are witnessing today is 
something which has been slow in coming, 
but has been readily predicted by students 
of human nature for a long time. We are 
simply reaping resentment from those to 
whom we have extended an over-helping 
hand, It's something akin to the poor little 
rich boy who tries to buy frienship from 
his schoolmates by treating them on every 
occasion. They soon learn to despise him. 
He should play hard to get. 

The attitude many global peoples have 
taken by this time is not that we are out to 
help them—as indeed the American tax- 
payer rightfully views the transaction—but 
that somehow we are forced into such ar- 
rangements in order to protect ourselves 
from the Russian threat. They seem to 
have completely overlooked the fact that if 
this may be true today—we got into such a 
vulnerable position simply through guaran- 
teeing their liberties from the Reds in the 
first place. But all this now appears to be 
sọ much water under the bridge to others. 

It is time our allies woke up from their 
self-inspired dreams of over-importance 
which have caused at least some of them to 
become ensnared in a do-nothing complex 
which now seems hard to shake off. And it 
is also up to our national leaders to be firm 
with allies of ours who seem unwilling to 
carry their full share of the load and insist 
that they do so, A mealy-mouthed attitude 
in this instance by America is clearly the 
wrong approach. 

Winston Churchill was considered the man 
of the hour in Great Britain because he 
saved that nation in her time of greatest 
need. I consider Mr. Churchill a great 
Englishman—one whom I respect mightily— 
because he always placed his country's wel- 
fare above that of any other. That is just 
exactly what he should have done. That is 
what his people were paying him to do. He 
did it loyally and faithfully—with perform- 
ance, not words. His loyalty to his own 
people now establishes him as great in this 
reporter's book, as well as many others, of 
course. But I think Mr. Churchill's tre- 
mendous loyalty to his own people ought 
to serve as the criterion of what really con- 
stitutes great leadership anywhere. 

In our own case at home, our leaders in 
the past—Democrat and Republican—have 
always seemed overawed by their counter- 
parts on tht world stage. They have tacitly 
accepted the role of junior partners in the 
grand alliance—whether consciously or sub- 
consciously—and we have been led around by 
the nose. It is time for a change. We pay 
the freight. We ought to call the tune, It is 
as simple as that. ’ 

I have scolded our British and French 
allies in the past for not doing their share 
in the mutual security arrangements in 
which they, as well as we, play so important 
a part. Let me make it crystal clear that I 
have not done so because of anything except 
friendship for these two still-great nations. 
I like them both better than anyone except 
my own people. Nor am I alergic to good 
allies outside our borders; I think they can 
be useful in the overall “big picture.” In 
fact, I want us to have strong allies—not 
drift apart from them. 

But the test of our future reliations with 
all our allies must be based on effective 
performance between them and us in the 
years ahead of us, The American people 
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believe now that they have been imposed 
upon to a very large extent. We question 
the wisdom of carrying anyone who will 
not produce for the mutual security of us 
all. We don't want the British to throw in 
the sponge and go home. They don't want 
the French fighting unhappy colonial wars 
with our wherewithal while the barriers 
against the Soviets are almost down. We 
despise our allies’ trading in blood money 
with the enemy behind the Iron Curtain, 

It is up to our leaders to explain this 
forcefully and with determination to our 
friends abroad. We want them with us, 
of course. But we also want them to play 
ball with us. 


— 


From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of June 3, 1957] 
UNITED STATES SURPRISED AT BRITISH ON CHINA 
(By George Todt) 

“Et tu Brute! (You too, Brutus!)" (Shake- 
speare, Julius Caesar, act III, scene 2), 

So the State Department is “most disap- 
pointed” at the action of our closest ally, 
Great Britain, in openly defying us and 
proceeding with a plan of practically unre- 
stricted trade with Communist China? 
Well, what did Blair House expect? This is 
no surprise, or is it? 

Actually, this selfish unilateral action on 
the part of John Bull at our taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—certainly in the long run—is simply 
the result of our own weakness. Or rather 
that of our leaders in both parties who didn't 
have the nerve to lower the boom on the 
British when they acted like spoiled brats 
recently and informed us that they were tired 
of carrying their share of the load in our 
so-called mutual security arrangement, 
They proceeded to nominate us to fill the gap 
they left in Western defenses and then gave 
themselves a tax cut. Astoundingly enough, 
no voices of protest were raised in Washing- 
ton. 

This doesn't make sense. The idea of 
America pouring untold billions of dollars 
into aid abroad—handouts, loans, and de- 
fense materials—to stay the threat of So- 
viet encroachment against Western Europe, 
in particular, has been sold as a vital neces- 
sity to the public here. It must be quite 
obvious to even the most myopic statesman 
that if our closest ally in Europe is so un- 
concerned with the Russian threat as to pull 
out her men and trade with the enemy— 
then why should the United States be so con- 
cerned about the Reds? 

The truth of the matter is that the Brit~ 
ish are now openly defying our leadership in 
the Western Alliance—and if President Eis- 
enhower doesn't clamp down on them forth- 
with he will find himself an erstwhile leader, 
not a present one. 

The obstreperousness of John Bull com- 
menced at Suez less than a year ago. There 
he went into Egypt on a sneaky deal on which 
he failed even to notify Ike in advance. Re- 
sult; he was soon set back on his heels. Next, 
following this fisco, the British lion demand- 
ed—and got—a couple of billion dollars 
worth of new credits from us for his cpoils 
and refused to pay interest on his American 
loans extending far away into the future, 
We let him get away with it—and without a 
whimper of protest. 

Having found us easy on that one, Britain 
next said she was going home from our 
system of mutual defense at the Rhine bar- 
rier in Germany. Again we were soft, and 
said nothing, but nothing. We hastened to 
assure our dear friends that we would never 
allow anything to come between us and our 
alliance, not even the unilateral, selfish, and 
unfriendly treatment we had just been sub- 
jected to. We proudly proclaimed we were a 
patsy. 

So this latest action of the “hooray for me 
and to heck with you“ boys in London 
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should come as no surprise to anyone this 
side of the Atlantic. The harsher they have 
treated us in the past, the more we have 
responded to their wishes, So why blame 
them? It's nice work if you can get it. And 
the British can get it if they try. 

We will do well to remember that the 
mountains of goods the British are set to 
ship to Red China—with whom the United 
Nations is still technically at war, inciden- 
tally—will only go to release Communist 
manpower to work on additional war poten- 
tial for use in a shooting war with us some- 
day. Where will the British be when that 
happens? On whose side will they be found? 
And finally, if they trade with Red China 
and help build up Mao Tse-tung's war ma- 
chine as they now propose to do, then we 
might well ask ourselves whose side they are 
really on today? What is the true answer 
insofar as the American people are con- 
cerned? 

Most critical item of all: When will our 
leaders speak out wrathfully against such 
obviously nefarious transactions with the 
enemy by our allies, as in this case? 

In judging the question of trade with the 
Reds, let us be guided by the action of the 
British themselves in two past world wars. 
At such times they maintained that even the 
supplying of Germany with foodstuffs for 
the starving civilians in that country 
amounted to trade in strategic materials, 
We were told that anything and everything 
which sustained the German economy was 
contraband. Now that the shoe is on the 
other foot, we may well ask No. 10 Downing 
Street to explain what the difference is sup- 
posed to be today. 


Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much controversy presently re- 
garding the development of nuclear 
power for electrical energy. However, I 
see no current opposition or argument 
to the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. There has been question as to 
the safety precautions and the possible 
violation of the law by AEC. 

I submit, for the Record, Resolution 
No. 46, Atomic Energy, issued by the 16th 
constitutional convention, UAW, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., April 7-12, 1957. The 
resolution points out the lack of coordi- 
nation between Government and private 
industry in the use of this vital element 
for the future benefit and progress of 
America: 

RESOLUTION No, 46, ATOMIC ENERGY 

The development of atomic energy to serve 
the peaceful uses of mankind has presented 
to the world a unique opportunity for prog- 
ress toward human betterment in all lands 
and among all peoples. Here is a challenge 
which the United States and the family of 
free nations must not fail to meet promptly 
and to good purpose. Our union has played 
an active and leading role in proposing what 
it believes to be farsighted, immediate and 
imaginative action by the United States to 
meet the unparalleled opportunities of this 
new era in human experience. 

In 1955 President Reuther served as a 
member of the Panel on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy which the Joint Congres- 
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sional Committee on Atomic Energy set up 
to review and report upon programs and 
possibilities in this field. In January 1956 
he filed with the Joint Committee his sepa- 
rate opinion on these issues, and was a 
cosigner of the report which the panel filed 
with the committee at that time. 

In August 1956 the UAW filed, with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, a petition of 
intervention in order to protest the issuance 
by AEC of a construction permit for the 
Lagoona Beach atomic power reactor in 
lower Michigan near the densely populated 


_ Detroit and Toledo areas, in violation of the 


law and of AEC safety regulations. It was 
joined in this action by two other unions, 
the IUE and the Paperworkers. 

On May 2, 1956, and again on February 
26, 1957, the president of the UAW pre- 
sented testimony to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy calling for congressional 
action to reestablish United States leadership 
in atomic energy and to speed the develop- 
ment of atomic power for domestic and 
international purposes. 

In February 1957 he addressed the con- 
ference on radiation hazards called by the 
AFL-CIO economic policy committee, out- 
lining the unique problems confronting 
workers subjected to atomic radiations and 
pointing to the new approaches that must 
be taken through legislation and collective 
bargaining to cope with these problems. 

One conclusion that can rightly be drawn 
on the basis of this experience is that the 
Atomic Energy Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Lewis Strauss, speaking as it 
does for the Eisenhower administration, is 
not carrying out the great responsibilities 
entrusted to it. By its own actions and 
inactions it stands indicted of total failure 
to comprehend the part which our country 
must play in helping to shape the future 
of the atomic age and of total incapacity to 
understand the creative potentials of the 
American system when its private and pub- 
lic resources are mobilized in effective team- 
work for the achievement of common, 
public, national goals. Instead, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, under Strauss domina- 
tion, and with Eisenhower concurrence, has 
warped and twisted a great national oppor- 
tunity into a controversy over ideological 
issues which have nothing whatever to do 
with the great issues and opportunities 
which confront us. 

Rarely have we seen so much damage done 
to the meaning and purpose of American 
institutions by fanatical forces abusing their 
power for their narrow and selfish purposes. 

At our 15th constitutional convention 2 
years ago we said: 

“The power of the atom is a priceless 
public resource, holding out clear and early 
promise of bringing immeasurable benefits 
to people everywhere. But its benefits will 
be a long time in reaching the people if the 
present plans of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission proceed without challenge, check- 
mate, and drastic overhaul by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

It is regrettable to have to report to this 
convention that to date the Atomic Energy 
Commission has continued in its Inadequate, 
reckless, and reactionary policies without 
effective check by Congress. There are in- 
dications, however, that vigorous challenge 
of the Commission’s betrayal of public trust 
may be forthcoming in this session of Con- 
gress. 

1, ATOMIC POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Delay in the development of atomic power 
in the United States has resulted from de- 
cision by the Atomic Energy Commission 
that private enterprise, not the Government 
must carry the load. Through this decision 
the Commission turns the job over to elec- 
trict utility companies which have neither 
the resources, the know-how nor the desire 
to carry it out. It thereby curtails the op- 
portunity of manufacturers, engineers, and 
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research laboratories to gain experience and 
make progress in the new technology. The 
domestic-reactor program is a demonstrated 
failure. The job is not being done. 

Only the Government has the financial 
resources to incur the risks involved at this 
stage of atomic power development. Only 
the Government can marshall all the re- 
sources of private enterprise that are needed 
to get the job done. 

In his separate opinion as a member of 
the panel of 1955, President Reuther said: 

“To meet the challenge and to realize the 
opportunity of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, we must mobilize all our forces and 
enlist the active participation of every seg- 
ment of our economy. We must make full 
use of the capabilities both of Government 
and of private enterprise. Only by drawing 
upon the special contributions of each can 
we make satisfactory progress toward our 
objectives—fortifying the strength of our 
Nation, advancing the welfare of our people, 
and discharging our world responsibilities,” 

In a telegram to President Eisenhower 
May 28, 1956, our union called the Presi- 
dent’s attention to statements by AEC 
Chairman Strauss opposing Government 
construction of demonstration power re- 
actors, pointed to press reports that Russia 
and Great Britain are forging ahead of us 
in this field, and asked him to direct all 
qualified persons under his control to make 
public all information in their possession 
on the relative status of atomic-power pro- 
grams here and in other countries. 

In testimony before the joint committee 
on the following day, President Reuther 
examined in detail and exposed the spurious 
arguments advanced by Chairman Strauss 
for opposing a responsible atomic-power 
program under Government auspices. 

Nine months later, in February 1957, testi- 
mony presented before the joint committee 
on behalf of the UAW contrasted the grossly 
inadequate atomic power program of the 
United States with reactor construction 
schedules in Great Britain and Russia. Lat- 
est official information from Britain sched- 
uled the construction by 1965 of between 5 
and 6 million kilowatts of installed atomic 
power capacity. Latest report on the Rus- 
sian program is that 2 to 214 million kilo- 
watts of atomic power capacity will be in use 
by 1961, For the United States the best 
AEC can claim is that we will have 1.3 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity by 1964. 

This disgracefully inadequate figure is, 
however, grossly inflated. During the past 
year, one United States atomic power project 
after another has run into discouraging in- 
creases in estimated costs, or has been set 
back several years by technological difficul- 
ties that had not been anticipated. Not 
more than one-quarter of a million kilowatts 
of atomic power capacity appears really likely 
to be completed by 1960. Beyond that the 
prospect is highly uncertain since so many 
of the projects boldly proclaimed by the AEC 
are still in the preliminary stages and may 
never materialize. 


The blunt fact is we lag dangerously behind 
both Britain and Russia, and our prospects 
during the past year have not accelerated; 
they have materially and substantially de- 
teriorated. . 

This is exactly what your union has antici- 
pated to be the effect of the mistaken, mis- 
guided policies pursued by AEC. The posi- 
tion which President Reuther took in his 
panel report and in his testimony a year ago 
is now being taken by manufacturers of 
atomic equipment in statements before the 
joint committee. They too say that Govern- 
ment must carry the major share of the bur- 
den at this early stage of reactor develop- 
ment. 

Extreme pressures from Chairman Strauss 
and from the White House defeated enact- 
ment last year of the Gore bill which would 
have put the AEO realistically into reactor 
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development. 
this year. 
2. INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 


Before the United Nations, on December 8, 
1953, President Eisenhower electrified the 
world with his atoms for peace” proposal 
a plan by which the atomic energy have“ 
nations might share the peacetime benefits 
of the atom with-the “have not” nations. 

Today, his proposal has ripened into a 
draft treaty agreed upon by representatives 
of nations on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
and awaiting ratification by their govern- 
ments. It provides a mechanism for bring- 
ing atomic power development to other peo- 
ples on the basis of their needs through gen- 
uine international cooperation and with full 
safeguards against extension of the capability 
of waging nuclear warfare. It is endorsed by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Russia is the only major power to have 
Tatified the treaty to date. Western nations 
understandably wait for the United States 
Senate to ratify the treaty which the United 
States President was the first to propose. 

Here, however, is another example of the 
tragic gap that exists between bold Eisen- 
hower words and Eisenhower deeds. He has 
shown no disposition to press for Senate 
adoption of his own brainchild. Isolationist 
Republican colleagues of the President are 
campaigning against ratification, and the 
White House remains silent. AEC Chairman 
Strauss, holding on April 1 his first press 
conference in 15 months, spoke not one word 
on behalf of the treaty. 

Only a broad national grouping of leading 
citizens and organizations can hope to pre- 
vail on the Senate to ratify this vitally im- 
Portant treaty over the indifference of a 
President who originally proposed it, and 
against the opposition of a diehard clique 
among his fellow Republicans. 


3. ATOMIC POWER REACTOR HAZARDS 


The construction permit issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission A 4, 1956, 
to Power Reactor Development Co. (PRDC) 
for a fast-breeder reactor on the shore of 
Lake Erie between Detroit and Toledo was 
issued in violation of the law and of the 
Commission's own safety regulations and in 
disregard of the adverse report of its advis- 
ory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, which 
said that not enough is now known about 
the safety characteristics of this type of re- 
actor to justify its construction at this site. 


Because of the extreme public hazard in- 
volyed, and becafise such irresponsible ac- 
tion on the part of AEC can set back the 
atomic power program many years, the UAW 
Promptly filed petition of intervention in 
order to challenge this AEC action. We were 
joined in this petition by the IVE and by 
the paperworkers. Our action was endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO executive council August 
30, 1956, and again by the industrial union 
department of the AFL-CIO February 21, 
1957. 

The Commission responded to our petitlon 
by ordering public hearings to be held, not 
on the subject of its own illegal action, as 
we had demanded, but on the questions of 
reactor safety and financial responsibility 
which should have been decided before any 
construction permit was issued. 

This proceeding is still in progress. The 
record made to date, however, clearly estab- 
lishes the financial irresponsibility of the 
PRDC organization and the sweeping disre- 
gard for safety which characterizes its plans 
for designing, building, and operating this 
reactor. Hailed by AEC as a demonstration 
of private enterprise assuming responsibility 
for reactor development, it turns out to de- 
pend absolutely over the next 10 years upon 
huge Government subsidies. Legality of 
these subsidies is in doubt and may well be 
challenged by committees of Congress. 

PRDC's expert witnesses, the men sup- 
posed to be responsible for the reactor’s 
safety, frankly admit upon cross-examina- 


The bill will come up again 
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tion that for reasons of economy they are 
not adopting measures which would make 
for greater safety, and may actually engage 
in operating practices which will substan- 
tially increase the possibility of an accident. 

Both the AEC and PRDC make clear they 
are willing to take risks in this reactor pro- 
viding the Congress underwrites insurance 
to cover claims that would arise in the event 
an accident occurs. Financial protection, at 
Government expense, of the responsible 
parties appears to be more important in their 
eyes than protecting the lives and property 
of the public from an accident, 

The hearing record also demonstrates how 
AEC policy with regard to secrecy of civilian 
atomic information is being employed to 
protect its own misguided practices from 
public scrutiny. Confirmation of evidence 
adduced by us in the hearings to the effect 
that a gigantic subsidy to PDRC is to be 
paid by AEC in the form of a yery high price 
for the plutonium produced in this reactor 
was put under the secrecy classification by 
AEC and withheld from the record. 

S. 1684, a bill to revise the entire safety 
procedure of AEC as applied to power reac- 
tors has been introduced. Hearings on this 
measure can bring to light the considera- 
tions which entered into the illegal issuance 
of a construction permit to PRDC. The rec- 
ord made by the intervening unions in the 
PRDC case will provide for these hearings 
an abundance of information and provoca- 
tive leads. 

4. HAZARDS OF RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES IN 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 

The atomic age has brought into existence 
new forms of many natural elements which 
emit several kinds of high-powered radia- 
tions and can serve many useful purposes. 
They are also extremely hazardous to the 
human body. Like X-rays, they can both 
cure and kill. 

These radioactive fsotopes, as they are 
called, have already been issued under AEC 
license to some 1,500 industrial plants. 
Thus, an increasing number of workers are 
being subjected to possible exposure to these 
hazardous radiations. 

This new industrial hazard is unique. It 
cannot be seen or felt. The damage done, 
which may include cancers or premature 
aging and death, and will always, in greater 
or less degree, do some injury to the chil- 
dren born to exposed parents, does not arise 
at once, but may be delayed for years. The 
damage is cumulative, each exposure adding 
to the injury done by past exposures. As 
President Reuther said in his opening re- 
marks at the AFL-CIO radiation hazards 
conference February 27, 1957: 

“We are dealing with a new kind of hazard, 
a hazard which is deadly, which is devious, 
which is unseen, which is persistent, which 
is delayed in its reaction, which is often 
hidden, but which is always eternal." 

Regulations issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission governing the use of the re- 
sources of radiation for industrial purposes 
are far from adequate. They permit workers 
to be exposed to radiation far above the 
limit recommended by the highest scientific 
authorities for the general population. They 
do not protect workers“ rights to have the 
workplace adequately surveyed for radia- 
tion, or to have his individual exposure ade- 
quately recorded and made known to him. 

Bad as the AEC regulations are, their en- 
forcement is worse. It is practically non- 
existent. AEC lacks staff to inspect the use 
of these dangerous substances which it is 
providing to industry under license, and 
there is no indication that it is doing any- 
thing much to train an enforcement inspec- 
tion and enforcement staff. 

In testimony presented to the joint com- 
mittee for the UAW February 26, 1957, the 
committee was urged to make an investiga- 
tion of-the use and policing of these dan- 
gerous radiation sources by industry. Fed- 
eral law and enforcement are essential. 
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Workmen’s compensation principles must be 
revised to meet the peculiar characteristics of 
this new type of hazard. A States’ rights 
approach cannot meet the problem either 
sensibly or adequately. 

In addition to legislation, there is a re- 
sponsibility upon us in negotiating con- 
tracts to see that workers are fully and ade- 
quately protected, and that the procedures 
employed to that end are jointly super- 
vised by labor and management. Here 
again, as with the advent of automation, we 
must meet new problems with new measures 
adequate to cope with them, so that workers 
shall not be made to pay with their health 
and their lives the price of progress in the 
atomic age, 


Commencement Address—Catawba 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 3, 1957, Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C., observed its 106th 
commencement program. My colleague, 
Hon. Hun ALEXANDER, of the Ninth 
District of North Carolina, delivered the 
commencement address which is a chal- 
lenge to the youth of America. Because 
of its timeliness and general interest, 
under unanimous consent, I include Con- 
gressman ALEXANDER’s address in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, 
graduates, students, and friends of Catawba 
Colleges, I share with you the deep regret 
that our distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina, the honorable SAMUEL J. 
Ervin, Jr., cannot be with us today. He is 
an outstanding American, a gifted speaker, 
and a devoted public servant, whose service 
in the United States Senate has been recog- 
nized by the entire Nation. I am honored 
to substitute for him on this auspicious 
occasion. 

I shall long remember this day as one on 
which I had the honor to meet with my 
Catawba College friends and neighbors and 
share with them the joy of seeing their sons 
and daughters receive their college diplomas. 

I am proud of Catawba College. I have 
known and count among my friends, many 
of her outstanding faculty members and 
graduates. I have watched with pride her 
outstanding growth and widening spheres of 
influence until today Catawba College is 
regarded and accepted as being in the fore- 
front of the educational system of our State 
and Nation. Her high scholastic require- 
ments and deep religious atmosphere are 
known in educational circles throughout 
our land. 

This is a matter of deep satisfaction to 
all of us as we join together in celebrating 
the 106th commencement of Catawba 
College. 

I can understand and appreciate in the 
fullest sense that great feeling of personal 
pride that swells the hearts and gladdens 
the souls of the parents who have come 
here this morning to see their sons and 
daughters honored. You have a right to be 
proud; a right to be happy; and I rejoice 
with you in the splendid scholastic achieve- 
ment of your sons and daughters. 

To the young men and women assembled 
here today I want to extend my heartfelt 
congratulations. Your attention to your 
studies, your perseverance and steadfast de- 
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votion to duty are deserving of the highest 
praise and commendation. You have gained 
a victory and your life henceforth will be 
blessed and shaped by the years that lie 
behind you. 

I know there is a feeling of sadness among 
you this morning. It is natural that it 
should be so, for we do not lay aside the 
happy associations and fond memories of 
this life without a sense of sadness. While 
perhaps you are not aware of it today, yet 
tomorrow you will awaken to a glorious 
sunrise of a new day and a new order of 
things. 

Graduation is a necessary phase of our 
growing up. It is a part of that mantle of 
maturity which must settle on the shoulders 
of each and every one of us if we are to 
assume our rightful place in the world. 
While we hesitate to break the golden cords 
that bind us to the happy past, yet the cord 
must be loosened and we must march ahead. 
In so doing we grow up and assume the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of matu- 
rity. 

It is in connection with those new respon- 
sibilities which you are about to inherit that 
I want to talk for a few minutes this morn- 
ing. Some of you will go on to pursue fur- 
ther study at the post graduate level; some 
of you will immediately take your place in 
life and assume the responsibilities of a 
career and a home of your own. At some 
point in your lives many of you young men 
here this morning will have to fulfill your 
military, obligations to your country. 

But regarless of what the next few years 
will bring one thing is certain—all of you 
are about to shoulder new and more de- 
manding responsibilites. The world you are 
about to enter as responsible young men and 
women is vastly different from what it was 
when I graduated from college; vastly differ- 
ent from what it was even 5 years ago. The 
conditions under which we live today are 
continually shifting. Ours is an age of great 
progress—great advancements on all fronts— 
in the arts and in the sciences. 

In all things our civilization is moving 
ahead. Today mankind has more of the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of life than the 
greatest minds could possibly foresee in the 
past, As you take your place in tomorrow’s 
world you graduates will step into a dynamic 
society—a society which holds untold prom- 
ise for the future and the richest of bless- 
ings for mankind if made to conform to 
Christian morality. 

Throughout America this week we have 
observed Memorial Day. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper for us to pause a moment 
this morning and reflect on the significance 
of this day on which we honor the memory 
of, and pay tribute to, the heroism of those 
Americans who fought and made the su- 
preme sacrifice that we might assemble here 
today in the full enjoyment ot our liberties. 

America and its free institutions is not 
an accident. It is the result of the sacri- 
fices in blood and treasure of dedicated men 
end women who had the dream of a better 
tomorrow for their children. Their dream 
is our feality. Their sacrifice is now our 
blessing. 

America and its free institutions has been 
handed down to us by our forefathers as a 
sacred trust. We must not in any way im- 
pair our free institutions but so preserve 
them that our children's children, in all 
the ages that lie before us, will bless us for 
our devotion to liberty. 

Therefore, as you young men and women 
face the future it is well to keep in mind 
the fundamental principles upon which our 
Nation was founded and which have enabled 
it to reach its great position of world leader- 
ship. It is well, also, to remember that the 
character and strength of any nation is com- 
mensurate with the character and strength 
of its citizenship. 

Our forefathers did not have the idea that 
the world—that society, in general—owed 
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them a living. They had to depend upon 
themselves for food, shelter, clothing and 
the defense of their homes against the hos- 
tile Indian and white man, and thus de- 
veloped an independence of character and 
spirit that has distinguished our Republic 
down through the ages among the nations 
of the world. The individualistic nature of 
our forefathers was the great force that 
wrestled America from a vast wilderness and 
made the desert bloom. The unfettered 
freedom of our Democratic institutions en- 
abled every American to reach the fullest de- 
velopment of his talents. 

Had the men and women of 1776 been 
afraid to face an unknown future, the Thir- 
teen Original States of this Union would 
have stagnated and suffocated along the 
eastern seaboard. 

We are living in an age of great change. 
Our age has produced in certain areas of our 
national life a feeling that the ideas and 
principles of our forefathers will not work 
in the 20th century. There is a school of 
thought in America today—and unfortu- 
nately some of it has been translated into 
positive action—that America has outlived 
its heritage of the past; that a new way of 
life must be initiated. 

Such a philosophy is false and dangerous 
to our liberties. The great principles upon 
which our forefathers fashioned this Re- 
public are as vigorous and vital today as 
they were 150 years ago. For the United 
States to forsake its glorious past of individ- 
ualism and free enterprise, is to invite de- 
struction. 

I, therefore, urge you young people to cling 
fast to the fundamental principles of 
government as embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States. Your right to de- 
velop your individual talent in the way you 
see fit in a precious liberty that has been 
purchased at great sacrifice. To surrender 
that right is to give up your freedom and 
ultimately our American way of life. 

Now, since the dawn of recorded history, 
every age has had its problems. Fortunately 
for mankind, most of these problems have 
been overcome and civilization has moved 
forward to the light of a new and a better 
day. y 

As for our present era, it will take no great 
amount of searching in order to find the 
problem that plagues modern society. It 
is a problem that circles the globe and has 
our great peace-loving Nation and the free 
countries of the world living in a virtual 
state of siege. That problem is international 
communism, the godless doctrine that has 
stalked the world with rapid strides since 
the end of World War II and brought misery 
and enslavement to hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Only our great strength has kept that 
calamity from engulfing our Nation and de- 
stroying our precious liberty. Though we 
may never have to fire another gun—and I 
pray God that such may be the case—in the 
defense of our way of life, yet we will have the 
shadow of international communism to face 
for many years to come. It will force us to 
spend our treasure and place our young men 
in uniform for many years. It will keep the 
world in a constant state of tension and 
agitation and will tax the patience of free 
men. 

There is no immediate solution to this 
problem. The only thing we can do is to 
keep our Nation's defenses strong and keep 
ourselves educated to the dangers of the 
ever-present menace. The burden of this 
tremendous task to maintain our liberties 
will rest in a short time with you young 
men and women. If ever there was a period 
in our national existence when young people 
should be conscious of their liberties and the 
blessings of their American citizenship, it is 
the age in which we are now living. 

So, I say to you young graduates that you 
have a solemn duty to perform. It has been 
thrust upon the free world by causes over 
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which we have no control. But neverthe- 
less, we must cope with it and conquer it, 
or our way of life will be destroyed. We 
must, therefore, be vigilant of our liberties 
and on guard against any material force 
or philosophy that would destroy our demo- 
cratic Institutions. We should glory in our 
Americanism and should never give our al- 
legiance to any false doctrine however noble 
it may sound on the surface. So long as 
young America understands, appreciates, and 
loves Americanism, so long then will we 
maintain the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Let us realize here today that America 
is the last great hope of the world. If we 
fail in our mission civilization will be set 
back a thousand years. Let us resolve, 
therefore, to face the greatest challenge of 
our age with determination and courage and 
in so doing we cannot help but have a 
brighter tomorrow. 

As we face the coming challenge of the 
future we must have a firm foundation upon 
which to ground our hopes, our ambitions, 
and our spiritual aspirations. Nothing of 
value in this life has ever resulted without 
plan or purpose. It has been said that man 
cannot live by bread alone. I know of noth- 
ing truer than that fundamental statement. 
Man, in brief, needs Christ, 

As we walk the pathways of life we must 
travel hand in hand with Him if we are 
to have inner peace and material success 
in its truest sense. In our modern world, 
beset on all sides with the forces of atheistic 
materialism and spiritual doubt, we need to 
keep Him near. The great power and moral 
force of His teachings are the sure founda- 
tion upon which every successful life must 
rest. 

In my work in Washington I meet many 
men who have risen to places of power, 
wealth, and fame. One thing has always 
impressed me in connection with their char- 
acter. They have been men with spiritual 
convictions; men in whose bosoms the glory 
of Christ has manifested itself. 

Let us remember, always, that a life 
shared with Him is a happy life—a rich 
life—a full life. As you begin your march 
into the future, take along His companion- 
ship. There is nothing that I could say to 
you today that carries so much meaning 
and so much promise for your future well 
béing. 

Life will challenge you on all sides. That 
is natural. Every day many situations will 
arise in which you must make decisions. 
In making these decisions you will often have 
an inner struggle as to what you should 
do. You will be tempted to do the so-called 
smart thing, or that which is more ad- 
vantageous to you from the standpoint 
of profit or gain. 

But the smart thing—the advantageous 
thing—should never be the rule by which 
you govern your life. 

There is only one thing which you should 
do—in fact, you must do—that is the right 
thing. Only the right thing—that which 
is just and proper—will ever be the smart 
thing in life for any of us. 

It has been said that if we are true to 
ourselves then we cannot be false to any 
man. There is much wisdom in that state- 
ment, and it would be wise for us to carry 
it with us in the days ahead. 

We should strive at all times to be our- 
selves. The Creator shaped each of us in 
His own image and endowed us with a sep- 
arate and distinct personality. There is ne 
need in this life for any of us to effect 
the ways and attitudes of others. Only by 
developing our own personalities and com- 
ing to know and appreciate the strength 
and weakness that is inherent in our nature, 
can we find happiness and lead successful 
lives. 

I do not know what success means to the 
young men and women assembled here this 
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Possibly each of us in our own 
way has a definition of success. Some of 
us may look upon success as wealth. Some 
May consider fame as success, while others 
would consider success as having enough 
of the essential things of life as to be free 
from want. 

But to me the successful man or woman 
is the person who grows each day a better 
and more useful citizen. The successful 
man, to my way of thinking, is the indi- 
vidual who gives without thought of re- 
ward to others, and strives to build a better 
community in which to live. 

I might add that there are unlimited pos- 
sibilities for young people today. It is true 
that the frontier in America has disappeared 
and it is no longer possible for vigorous 
youth to pack his family in a wagon and set 
out across the mountains to virgin terri- 
tory. But keep in mind that not all fron- 
tiers can be marked off in miles on the 
ground. The world is full of unknown, un- 
charted realms waiting discovery by man- 
kind. There is a great need for prepared 
young people in the fleids of science, gov- 
ernment, education, business, and engineer- 
ing. The shortage is so great in many of 
these fields that I understand recruiting 
from our colleges is a common practice to- 
day. In my opinion the opportunities of 
today are perhaps greater than at any time 
in our history. I am sure that I do not 
need to remind you that the traits of char- 
acter that have marked heroes throughout 
history are still very necessary in our com- 
petitive living. Courage, initiative, hard 
work, enthuisiasm, and honesty are just as 
Valuable today as in the past. 

May I suggest that even with all the de- 
Mands that are made upon you—take time 
to live. 

Take time to think—it is the source of 
Power. 

Take time to give—it is too short a day to 
be selfish. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of 
Perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the fountain of 
Wisdom. 

Take time to pray—it is the greatest 
Power on earth. 

Take time to love and be loved—it is a 
God-given privilege. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the road 
to happiness. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music of the 
soul. 

Tako time to work—it is the price of 
success. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum up 
briefly what I have endeavored to put across 
to you young men and women this morn- 
ing. As you leave here for the last time as 
& class I would like for you to carry with 
you a realization of your responsibility as a 
young American in a world that is to a great 
extent hostile to the ideals upon which your 
Nation rests. I would like for you to go out 
into the main stream of life dedicated to 
your country and to the principles for which 
it stands. I would like for you to hold fast 
to the Cross of Jesus Christ, for it will ever 
be a source of strength and comfort to you, 
in victory and in defeat. 

And, in conclusion, I would like for you 
to know yourself and to be true to yourself 
in all things. If you will remember these 
things and keep them ever before you, your 
Paths will ever be bright and your lives a 
success. 

Again, I want to say it has been an honor 
and a privilege to be with you this morning. 
Thank you for your kindness in inviting me 
here, and may God bless each and every one 
of you. 
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Independent Scrap Dealers Approve 
Small Business Committee’s Investiga- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business is con- 
ducting an investigation of the iron and 
steel scrap industry. This is an ex- 
tremely important investigation from 
the standpoint of several thousand small 
businesses.. Secondary iron and steel 
are, of course, vital raw materials in the 
operations of the steel mills, many of 
which are small, semi-integrated pro- 
ducers, without ore mines and blast fur- 
naces of their own. 

In addition, there are approximately 
4,000 independent scrap-yard dealers in 
the United States whose business con- 

_Sists of collecting, processing and selling 
iron and steel scrap. These scrap yard 
dealers are, in reality, small manufac- 
turers. In addition to serving as collec- 
tion points for the assembly of scrap ma- 
terials—which is one of the functions of 
any manufacturer—the scrap yard deal- 
ers serve the indispensable functions of 
sorting, grading, processing, compress- 
ing, and bundling the scrap materials— 
in short, putting these materials into 
forms which make them usable in still 
other manufacturing processes. 

SCRAP FIRMS ARE FAMILY BUSINESSES 


The scrap yard dealers business is per- 
haps unique among American businesses, 
in that almost all of these firms are in- 
dividual family enterprises. In fact, 
there is an old saying in this industry 
that the size of the business depends 
upon how many brothers there are in 
the family, to help run the business. 
Within the last few years however, one 
or more very large corporations have 
arisen to tower over all the smaller com- 
petitors in this industry. Furthermore, 
not only have organizational changes 
been taking place, but new trade prac- 
tices have been taking place which pose 
serious threats—or so it seems—to the 
walfare and even to the continued ex- 
istence of independent scrap-yard deal- 
ers. These have occurred in both do- 
mestic and foreign markets. The Small 
Business Committee of the House is, as 
I have said, looking into these matters; 
and it is hoped that when the Commit- 
tee has learned all of the pertinent facts 
it will have some constructive recom- 
mendations to make. Further hearings 
will be held next week, on June 18 and 
19. 

SCRAP DEALERS EXPRESS “THANKS” 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., has ex- 
pressed its approval of the commiteee's 
investigation, and expressed its “thanks” 
for the Committee's work on this matter 
to date. The Committee is in receipt of 
a letter of June 7, from Mr. Stanley 
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Asrael, President of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Scrap Yard Deal- 
ers, Inc., attaching a resolution which 
was adopted on that date by the board 
of directors of the National Federation 
of Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc. 
I believe that other Members may be in- 
terested in this letter and resolution, 
which are as follows: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT SCRAP YARD DEALERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I take 
pleasure in enclosing herewith text of a 
resolution adopted by the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., at its meeting in 
New York City on Monday, June 3, 1957. 

It not only expresses the views of the 
board but, I feel, fairly reflects the attitude 
of the approximately 4,000 independent 
scrap yard dealers in the United States. 

We have had several meetings with mem- 
bers of your staff. I take this opportunity 
to state to you the great regard which I have 
for their work and to note the high level 
of efficiency and courtesy on which the cur- 
rent study is being conducted, judging 
from my persona) experience. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY ASRAEL, 
President. 


Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., at a meeting as- 
sembled, extends its thanks to Hon, WRIGHT 
PatTmMaNn, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, for the splendid work being 
conducted by the committee and its staff in 
its trail-blazing study of the vital scrap in- 
dustry, composed for the greatest part, nu- 
merically, of small-business men; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the board 
of directors of the National Federation of 
Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., that 
the current study fills a sorely needed re- 
view of this industry which has too long 
been regarded as being merely on a standby 
basis and has been denied proper recogni- 
tion for the indispensable role which it plays 
in our national economy as one of the few 
remaining major noncaptive“ components 
of the steel industry. 


Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a letter to the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, President George S. 
Goodyear, of the National Association of 
Home Builders, comments on the hous- 
ing legislation recently approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Goodyear presents the views of 
the builders ably and well. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 13, 1957] 


Next ro Normin Down 


Your June 2 editorial, Next to Nothing 
Down, seems to me to be a rather superficial 
examiantion of one of the most important 
and far-reaching legislative steps taken by 
the Congress to make it possible for all 
Americans to buy good homes 

It appears to me that, in trying to appraise 
the Senate action in the brief space of two 

phs, you missed entirely the broad 

of the Senate’s accomplishment. This 

legislation is aimed at one of the basic ob- 

jectives which the Washington Post tradi- 

tionally has supported—good housing for all 
the people. 

If it is enacted into law, it will—for the 
first time in our history—bring home owner- 
ship within the reach of every self-support- 
ing family in America, There are millions of 
such families today who want and need 
homes but who—for one reason or another— 
have been unable to accumulate sufficient 
cash savings for the downpayments now 
required under law. 

The only question you raise is whether 
these people are good mortgage risks; that is, 
Are they going to be able to pay for their 
homes? I shall cite some statistics which 
show they are, but for the moment let's con- 
sider this: Does the real security of a home 
mortgage depend upon a 3 or a 5 or a 10 

mt downpayment, or does it actually 
rest on the integrity of the American family 
and faith in the future progress of this 
Nation? 

No statistics can give the final measure of 
a man’s integrity, but the record certainly is 
on the side of the American home buyer. If 
your editorial writer had examined the offi- 
cial record of the FHA program since its in- 
ception in the 1930s he would have found 
that the default rate on nearly $29 billion of 
FHA-insured home loans has been only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. And the de- 
faults on GI loans, made for little or nothing 
down, amount to only three-fifths of 1 
percent on $40 billion. Surely, you wili 
agree that FHA and GI home buyers have not 
“walked away” from their obligations? 

The National Association of Home Builders 
consistently has opposed the so-called no- 
down-payment loans which would encourage 
reckless and irresponsible home buying; and 
it has supported Government regulations 
which require the same careful credit in- 
vestigation for FHA and GI home buyers as 
are demanded on conventionally financed 
home mortgages. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between reckless lending and the ex- 
tension of housing credit to responsible 
families who pride themselves on paying 
their debts. 

The pending legislation provides an un- 
precedented opportunity for these families 
to achieve home ownership and, at the same 
time, to build up family savings through 
their monthly mortgage payments, which 
they could not do while paying the same or 
even slightly less in rent. 

As for the advantages of buying versus 
renting, I should like to call your attention 
to an article published in your newspaper on 
May 27, which graphically shows what has 
happened to rents and housing costs in the 
Washington area. The article found that 
housing costs in this area have remained 
practically unchanged since January 1952, 
while rents have risen continuously. 

It also pointed to the heavy cost of fi- 
$ home ownership through second 
trusts, which add enormously to the home 
buyer's burdens, and which NAHB has op- 
posed. We seek a sensible, long-term pat- 
tern of mortgage financing which will enable 
the great majority of American families of 
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modest means to buy homes without undue 
financial strain. 

As to your claim that home builders’ 
methods are outmoded and wasteful, I can 
only say that this is a long-outmoded cliche 
which has no reality today. The Federal, 
State, and local building codes under which 
home builders are compelled to operate may 
indeed be outmoded—and are in most com- 
munities—but the home-building industry 
is constantly seeking new and improved 
methods of construction. We invite your 
editorial writers to visit NAHB’s new research 
institute home in Kensington, Md., and see 
for themselves what is being done to provide 
better and more economical materials for the 
American home. 

Gro. 5. GOODYEAR, 
President, National Association of 
Home Builders. 
WASHINGTON. 


Extension of FDIC Power Hits State Bank 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting and informative article, en- 
titled “Extension of FDIC Power Hits 
State Bank Departments,” written by 
Mr. Ben DuBois, of Sauk Centre, Minn., 
secretary of the Independent Bankers 
Association, appeared in the June 1957 
issue of The Independent Banker, known 
as the national voice of America’s in- 
dependent bankers. 

Believing the article will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Congress, I 
am inserting it in the Recorp at this 
time. 

The article follows: 

EXTENSION oF FDIC Power Hrrs STATE BANK 
DEPARTMENTS 
(By Ben DuBois) 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion came into being for the purpose of in- 
suring bank deposits as a protection to the 
depositing public. It was permitted to ex- 
amine nonmember State banks and, in case 
of necessity, State members of the Federal 
Reserve System and national banks. The 
purpose of this examination privilege was 
to minimize the corporation's risks. This 
has been accomplished. 

During the 22 years that the corporation 
has been operating, the total net loss has 
been a little less than $21 million. For the 
year ending December 31, 1956, net income 
from United States Government securities 
alone amounted to over $43 million. Total 
expenses and losses for that year were about 
$10 million. The total losses in 22 years 
were much less than the income on inyest- 


ments for 1 year, The corporation certainly 
has minimized its risks. 


From the insurance standpoint the cor- 
poration has done an excellent job. It is 
very much a worthwhile organization. It 
has brought a high degree of stability to 

It has proved that the insurance 
of deposits is feasible, and the banking fra- 
ternity and the public in general look upon 
the corporation with deep respect, 

COMPLAINTS HEARD 

But through its examinations, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation is be- 
coming a policymaker. Monetary policies 
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should be left to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. Also, the FDIC 
is encroaching upon the prerogatives of the 
banking departments, in some instances 
pushing the State banking departments into 
subservient position. 

We hear more complaints about the exam- 
inations of the FDIC than we do of the 
other examining agencies. The comptroller 
of the currency sits on the FDIC Board. We 
hear little criticism of national bank exam- 
inations. 

Is there a movement on foot, abetted by 
the comptroller as director of the FDIC, to 
encourage State banks to change to a na- 
tional charter or to avoid the irritating ex- 
aminations by the FDIC by becoming & 
member of the Federal Reserve System? 

ALL EXAMS THOROUGH 


It can be assumed, we believe, that exam- 
inations by the National Banking Depart- 
ment and by the Federal Reserve banks are 
fully as thorough as the examinations by 
the FDIC. From personal experience, we be- 
leve the examinations by the State bank- 
ing departments are equally good. 

Is the assumption of more and more di- 
rection to banks by the corporation through 
its examinations a scheme of the FDIC to 
break down the autonomy of the States and 
to supervise, direct, and make policies for 
State banks through a Washington office? 

Perhaps there is no well laid plan to do 
any of the things enumerated above. Maybe 
it is merely Washington bureaucracy stretch- 
ing out for more control. 

We believe we see dangerous handwriting 
on the wall that should be heeded. We often 
wonder why the FDIC as an insurer needs to 
examine all nonmember State banks. It ac- 
cepts in general the examinations made 
through the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
office as well as examinations made through 
the different Federal Reserve Banks. 
Couldn't if accept the examinations made 
by the different State banking departments? 

The State banking departments have a re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that the banks 
under their supervision are properly run. 
These agencies will do their utmost to pro- 
tect depositors of State banks. It is patent 
on its face that the corporation sort of looks 
down its nose upon examinations made by 
State banking departments. 

State banks, of course, pay a fee for ex- 
aminations by the State banking depart- 
ments. The FDIC makes no charge, but the 
banks pay for this examination nevertheless 
through the premiums they pay to the cor- 
poration. 

If the corporation maintained only a skele- 
ton crew for examining problem banks, it 
could lessen its cost of operation and we 
believe that ultimately it could return more 
of the premium the banks pay the FDIC. 

As long as the corporation fails to recog- 
nize the competency of examinations by 
State banking departments, the more it 
puts our State banking departments in a 
subservient position. 

SETTING A TREND? 


Perhaps the trend is toward eliminating 
examinations by the State Department. 
Then the only thing that would be left is 
the right of chartering. These rights are 
infringed upon a bit because when a State 
issues a new charter, the new State bank may 
get insurance or it may not. 

On the other hand, a charter issued to a 
national bank automatically gives it insur- 
ance, If a going bank can't secure insur- 
ance from the FDIC, it may join the Federal 
Reserve System and then the corporation 
will insure it. It appears to be a lopsided 
situation. 

When a newly chartered state bank makes 
application to the FDIC for insurance, the 
corporation in many instances withholds 
insurance until the bank management se- 
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5 an executive officer satisfactory to the 
IC. 

The corporation doesn't leave it to the 
state banking department to decide whether 
or not the proposed executive officer is com- 
petent. Taking away from the state bank- 
ing departments their responsibilities weak- 
ens these departments, 

Perhaps in some instances the shucking of 
responsibility is pleasant. Final disposition 
of troublesome problems can be placed on 
the other shoulders. However, if we are to 
maintain strong state banking departments, 
these departments must measure up to their 
responsibilities. 

It is our belief that when the Congress per- 
mitted the FDIC to examine banks it was 
for the purpose of minimizing risks, not to 
give the corporation power to set policies 
and to select managing officers for the banks. 

It was not the intent of Congress, surely, 
to have the corporation dominate the situ- 
ation and to put state banking departments 
in a position of less responsibility. 

Unless corrections are made, our dual sys- 
tem of banking will become a hollow shell 
and by indirection its substance may be 
destroyed. 

* 


Salute to Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, 
yesterday an event of special importance 
te our Nation and to the labor movement 
occurred in New York City with the 
celebration of David Dubinsky’s 25th an- 
niversary as president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

This morning's New York Times con- 
tains an editorial relating to this subject 
and to the 20th anniversary of the Amal- 
gamated Laundry Workers’ Union. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial entitled “Salute to Two Unions,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I had the honor yester- 
day of addressing some brief remarks to 
the Madison Square Garden celebration 
in honor of Mr. Dubinsky. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and the remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 14, 1957] 
BALUTE TO Two UNIONS 

Two events this week call attention to the 
achievements of American unionism at its 
best—to be weighed heavily in the balance 
against the shortcomings which the Mc- 
CLELLAN committee has disclosed. We refer 
to the 25th anniversary of David Dubinsky's 
presidency of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and the 20th anni- 
versary of the Amalgamated Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union—a sharp contrast to the other 
laundry workers’ union which faces expul- 
sion from the AFL-CIO for corrupt practices. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Dubinsky’s enlight- 
ened statesmanship that a general work stop- 
page this week, blessed by the employers, 
was the first that has taken place while he 
has been president—unlike the turbulent 
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years of economic warfare that went before. 
Through the peaceful of collective 
bargaining, backed by effective organization, 
a sprawling group of workers, torn by fac- 
tionalism, debt-ridden and unable to meet 
their own payrolls—has become a well-knit 
organization of close to half a million mem- 
bers whose wages are more than three times 
what they were, whose working hours have 
gone down from 16 a day in sweatshops to 
35 hours a week in regulated factories and 
who have a quarter of a billion dollars in 
their union treasuries and welfare funds. 
But the achievement cannot be measured in 
such figures alone. The union has been a 
crusader against corruption and a pioneer 
in the full disclosure of its financial affairs, 
honestly administered. 

Twenty years ago the laundry workers of 
New York were poverty-stricken, overworked, 
tuberculosis-ridden, exploited by both Com- 
munists and racketeers—orphans of the la- 
bor movement. While other international 
unions refused to enroll them, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, under the leader- 
ship of the late Sidney Hillman, offered them 
the Amalgamated’s protection, strength, and 
prestige. Today, with no discrimination as 
to race or color, their wages have trebled, 
their hours of work have gone down from 60 
to 40 a week. They enjoy life, health, and 
retirement insurance benefits and can get 
free medical care at their $1.5 million health 
center. As with other ACW affiliates, their 
finances are a well-audited open hook. 

Accolades to the garment and laundry 
workers for their outstanding accomplish- 
ments and to Mr. Dubinsky for his distin- 
guished services in a dedicated cause. 
Messace or SENATOR HUMPHREY TO TESTI- 

MONIAL TO Davip DUBINSKY, MADISON 

Square GARDEN, New York CITY, JUNE 13, 

1957 

David Dubinsky has always been to me 
the finest symbol of the heart, the soul, and 
the intelligence of the labor movement. 
The 25 years he has spent as president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union has permeated the economic, social, 
and political life in America with the spirit 
of humanitarian democracy. The conse- 
quences of his leadership have been felt 
beyond the confines of the garment indus- 

The strength of his personality and the 
intensity of his idealism have affected all 
aspects of our Nation’s life. 

In labor relations, his union has set the 
pattern for a harmonious industrial stability 
while attaining the highest standards of 


working conditions and wages for its 
members. 
The significance of David Dubinsky’s po- 


litical leadership can best be expressed by 
noting the great careers of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Herbert Lehman, both of whom owe 
a large measure of their political success to 
the ILGWU. 

The ethical life of America has been 
strengthened by the high standards of moral- 
ity which have been identified with David 
Dubinsky. 

The cultural life of America has been en- 
riched by the pioneering services of the 
ILGWU in bringing. the arts and the mem- 
bers of the ILGWU together. 

The ILGWU was an early leader in workers“ 
education, Democracy here and abroad has 
had no finer friend, nor more loyal champion, 
than David Dubinsky. His energies and the 
resources of his union have been responsible 
for the preservation of free trade unionism 
all over the world. 

It is indeed an honor to be tted to 
join the Nation in paying tribute to David 
Dubinsky on his 25th anniversary as head 
of his union. I consider it a great privilege 
to be his friend. 
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Address Before Democratic Governors 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith an address delivered 
by me before the Democratic Governors 
Conference at the Mayflower Hotel here 
in Washington, May 4, 1957. 

It is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished participants 
in this National Conference of Democratic 
Governors. It is a great honor and pleasure 
to be here with you today. 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
the administration's tight money and high 
interest rate policy, particularly how it has 
affected the economy of your States and 
your financing of urgently needed public 
facilities. 

Until recent years, the debt-management 
and monetary policies of this Nation, under 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, were 
directed toward strengthening the credit 
standing of the Federal Treasury as well as 
that of the State and local governments. 
Their policies were directed toward main- 
taining high levels of economic expansion 
by keeping capital costs low. They supported 
an ample but not excessive supply of credit 
at all times, available at reasonably stable 
interest rates. 

Under those policies we achieved full em- 
ployment and a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of purchasing power among the broad 
masses of the population. 

In 1953, a new Republican administration 
came to power in Washington. One of the 
first things the Secretary of Treasury did 
was to announce that interest rates were 
too low. Since early 1953, he has been raising 
rates up and up and up. 

We are in a period of the greatest manipu- 
lation of fictitious interest rates and credit 
that this country has ever seen. 

For the first time in the history of this 
country we have a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who has stated he does not consider it 
to be his responsibility to get the lowest in- 
terest rates possible for the people on their 
public debt. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says that 
all he does is follow the market. Apart from 
the fact that there is abundant evidence that 
he has led the market on numerous occa- 
sions, the truth is that he regularly invites 
the big investment bankers, the life insur- 
ance companies, and the commercial bankers 
in to advise him what terms to set on his 
forthcoming issues. 

Has the Secretary of the Treasury ever in- 
vited the Governors to advise him what in- 
terest rate to set on his securities; or con- 
sumers; or small-business men? The an- 
swer Is No.“ 

But he has invited in the past 5 years the 
Investment Bankers Advisory Committee on 
Governmental Securities, whose chairman is 
also chairman of the First Boston Corpora- 
tion, the largest dealer and investor in State 
and local government obligations in the 
country. And, coincidentally, the recom- 
mendations of this group as to the terms 
of new Treasury issues have been followed 
exactly with few exceptions. 

In 1953, when the Secretary broke the 214 
percent rate on new long-term bond issues, 
who were his principal advisers? The for- 
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mer chief executive officer of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and the head 
of the bond department of the Continental 
Illinois Bank in Chicago. 

What have the recommendations of these 
advisers and actions of the Secretary of 
Treasury cost the States? 

The inflation of interest rates since 1952 
has sharply eroded the value of the State 
tax dollar for purposes of paying interest 
charges on their debts. 

The most ar impact of recent 
monetary and debt-management policies has 
been the sharp rise in interest rates paid by 
States and local governments and the fail- 
ure in a large number of cases of those gov- 
ernments to sell the bonds which they 
offered. 

Increases in interest rates on State and 
municipal bonds have been greater than in- 
creases on AAA corporate bonds and United 
States Treasury bonds. 

For the first time in a great many years 
the rate on high-grade tax-exempt municipal 
bonds is greater than the yield on taxable 
United States Government bonds. 

Since 1952 the yield on high-grade State 
bonds has nearly doubled; and high-grade 
municipal yields have risen by 35 percent. 
This compares with an increase in yields 
on AAA corporate bonds of 17 percent and 
United States Treasury taxable bonds of 24 
percent. 

Despite these higher interest rate increases 
for State and local bonds, there was a heavy 
volume of postponed or unsold issues of 
authorized bonds in 1956. 

Soaring interest rates are bound to be re- 
flected In a curtailed State-local government 
capacity to meet construction needs over 
the longer run. 

For example, the extra interest to be paid 
on a school bond issue sold by a New York 
State school district last year, due to the rise 
in rates over the past 4 years, would be 
enough to build a school for 900 pupils. 

The most recent reports of the Census 
Bureau show that interest paid on State 
debt in fiscal 1956 totaled almost one-third 
of a billion dollars, more than double the 
fiscal 1952 sum and three times the fiscal 
1950 figure. An indirection of the dispro- 
portionate rise in State interest charges may 
be seen by this comparison. From fiscal 1955 
to fiscal 1956, direct expenditures of the 
States on current operations rose 8.4 per- 
cent whereas interest payments rose 24 per- 
cent or nearly three times as fast. 

It is well known, of course, that the rise in 
rates was sharpest in the last 6 months of 
calendar 1956 and consequently was not re- 
flected in the census figures. 


From fiscal 1952 to fiscal 1955, interest 
paid by local school districts on school bond 
issues rose 25 percent faster than direct 
general expenditures by local schcol dis- 
tricts for education. 


These are only samples of what we may 
expect if present monetary policies continue. 
According to estimates of the United States 
Departments of Labor and Commerce, the 
overall need for State-local public facilities 
in the next decade amount to about $200 
billion, including §92 billion for highways, 
$42 billion for education buildings, $22 bil- 
lion for hospitals and institutional build- 
ings, $25 billion for water and sewerage 
works, and $23 billion for other non-Federal 
public works. To meet these needs will re- 
quire capital outlays in the next 10 years at 
an annual rate of $20 billion compared with 
present spending of $12 billion a year. 

By 1965, State-local debt is expected to 
exceed $60 billion or about 50 percent higher 
than it is today. On a $60 billion debt a 1 
percent interest rate differential would mean 
$600 million in additional interest payments 
annually. If State-local interest rates ad- 
vance over the next decade only at the same 
rate as they have from December 1952 to 
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March 1957, the additional annual interest 
payments on the debt in 1965 could be $1.2 
Dillion. This is what the Eisenhower mone- 
tary policies may cost you. 

Under present monetary policies, many 
urgently needed State-local projects of high 
social priority will be cut off and pressures 
will grow for the Federal Government to 
undertake directly the financing of con- 
struction that has heretofore been financed 
at the State-local level. 

We need to create a market at reasonably 
stable and low-interest rates for State and 
local bond issues. This function had been 
satisfactorily served in the past by the RFC, 
Recent events have demonstrated that access 
by the States and local governments to loan- 
able funds at reasonably low and stable rates 
is of the greatest importance. Some facility 
must be created to perform this function. 


Immigration and Nationality Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from Rabbi David Aronson, Beth El Syn- 
agogue, Penn Avenue North at 14th, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., with resolutions adopted 
by the Rabbinical Assembly of America 
at its convention on May 16, 1957, on the 
preservation of human life and the elim- 
ination of the restrictive, discriminatory 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952—McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

The letter and resolutions follow: 

Bern EL SYNAGOGUE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 11, 1957. 
Congressman Roy WIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Win: I am enclosing 
copies of resolutions adopted by the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America at its conven- 
tion on May 16, 1957. 

I trust that you will fully support these 
just resolutions. 

With kindest personal greetings, I am, 

Cordially, 
Rabbi Daviw ARONSON. 


RESOLUTION ON ISRAEL, SUEZ, AND AQABA 
ADOPTED BY THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY CON- 
VENTION, KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y., May 16, 
1957 


Out of deep religious concern for the pres- 
ervatlon of human life, we urge the states- 
men of our country to redouble their efforts 
to bring peace and stability to the Middle 
East. Essential to the prevention of hostili- 
ties in that area is a fair and clear American 
foreign policy. To hide behind the smoke- 
screen of inability to cope with a situation 
within the United Nations framework, only 
makes a mockery of peace and justice. The 
world has a right to expect progressive lead- 
ership from the United States of America 
such as was demonstrated during the re- 
cent crisis of Jordan, Lack of American lead- 
ership in the Middle East will result in con- 
tinued violence which may eventually spread 
to other areas. Promises, which have been 
made or implied by the President of the 
United States of America to Israel concern- 
ing the use of the Suez Canal and Gulf of 
Aqaba, must be fulfilled if we are not to yield 
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to the blackmailing devices of Arab poten- 
tates who flirt with communism, Egypt 
must not be permitted to return to the po- 
sitions from which it may again blockade 
the Gulf of Agaba and its international 
waterway. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America de- 
plores the failure of Congress to eliminate 
the restrictive, discriminatory provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(McCarran-Walter law), which have been de- 
nounced by many religious and civic groups 
and by Presidents Truman and Eisenhower. 

We urge Congress to enact speedily amend- 
ments which will revise the immigration law 
in order to: 

(a) Substitute an equitable and nondis- 
criminatory formula for the admission of 
new Americans in place of the invidious na- 
tional origins quota system. 

(b) Eliminate the unnecessary and harsh 
deportation provisions. 

(c) Eliminate the inequitable distinctions 
now in the law as between native born and 
naturalized Americans. 

(d) Set up fair appellate procedures in im- 
migration and nationality matters. 

We further call upon the President to make 
use of the powers at his disposal in order 
to admit refugees from Egyptian tyranny 
and persuasion as was done for the Hun- 
garian refugees. 


Steel Labor Looks at Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
protestations of ge corporations that 
labor is unde economic stability 
through demands for higher wages 
which raise production costs and there- 
fore prices are not unusual. Yet a 
glance at comparative production and 
wage statistics makes obvious the error 
of this theory, and shows that actually 
net profit per man-hour figures continue 
to climb at a proportionately greater 
rate than wage figures in many cases. 
This point is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an address by Da- 
vid J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steel Workers of America, delivered on 
June 6, 1957, at the Conference of Indus- 
trial Union Department of AFL-CIO in 
Washington, D. C.: ‘ 

STEEL LABOR LOOKS AT MANAGEMENT 
(Excerpts from address of David J. McDonald, 
president, United Steelworkers of America, 

June 6, 1957, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D. C., at Conference of Industrial 

Union Department of AFL-CIO.) 

Steel management, as exemplified by the 
spokesmen of the largest steel corporation— 
United States Steel—gives strong evidence 
of having a split personality. 

For sheer quantity of public utterances on 
the evils of inflation, steel management 
takes a back seat to no one, 

On the other hand, steel management also 
leads the field in the irresponsibility of its 
pricing policies which have contrbuted to 
the rising trend of prices for more than a 
decade. 

This is not the usual case of the left hand 
being unaware of what the right hand is 
doing. Instead, it is a calculated strategy 
designed to enable the industry to accumu- 
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late ever higher profits through continuous 
steel-price increases at the expense of the 
consumer, and still escape the blame and 
public censure which such actions deserve. 
The strategy is not a complicated one. It 
inyolves the following: 

1. Pinding a scapegoat. For this purpose 
the Steelworkers Union is an excellent target. 
Organized labor as a whole represents a 
supplemental target—presumably guilty by 
association with the Steelworkers Union. 

2. Making speeches by the dozen and issu- 
ing reams of publicity all aimed at molding 
public opinion toward the twofold proposi- 
tion that steel management is public spirited 
and opposed to higher prices, but is forced to 
raise prices because of the wage increases 
negotiated by the union; and 

3. Counting on the constant repetition of 
this theme and the unthinking, unquestion- 
ing support given to it by newspaper and 
Magazine columnists and editors, business- 
oriented, antilabor Congressmen and man- 
agement spokesmen of other industries to 
convince the public of the virtue of man- 
agement and the evil of labor unions, 

As always, the best way to expose such 
tactics is to set forth the facts. In the past 
2 months, in preparation for the next semi- 
annual steel-price increase scheduled to be 
levied on or about July 1, Roger Blough, 
chairman of the board, and Robert Tyson, 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corp., haye sounded off 
on their favorite theme with renewed vigor. 

Labor they say, is about to cause another 
price rise. 

Management, they say, is reluctant to raise 
prices, but is compelled to do £50. 

Well, let's see. ; 

It seems to me there is one clear test 
as to whether a company is forced to raise 
prices—and that is if its income is insuffi- 
cient to meet its costs and to provide rea- 
sonable profit over and above its costs. 

The record of a company which was forced 
to raise prices because of wage increases 
to its workers would show a relatively con- 
sistent profit for each hour worked by its 
employees—a profit growth in line with pro- 
ductivity growth—and would also show a 
gain in revenue from increased prices ap- 
proximately equal to increased costs result- 
ing from wage increases. 

Let us look at the record of United States 
Steel. Then you can easily brand such 
statements of its spokesmen for what they 
really are. 

In 1939 United States Steel's profits before 
taxes were equal to 13 cents for each hour 
worked by each employee. In 1940 this profit 
was doubled to 26 cents, The following year, 
in 1941, profits per man-hour climbed to 38.8 
cents. By 1947 it reached 42.6 cents. In 
the recession year of 1949 it went to 603 
cents. In 1950 it was 85.4 cents. In 1955 
another new record was established when 
profits per man-hour hit $1.38. Last year, 
despite a strike, it was $1.345. 

And in fts most recent report for the first 3 
months of 1957, United States Steel reveaied 
that its profits were at an annual rate of 
$1.80 for each hour worked by each em- 
ployee. This represents an increase of 30 
percent over its previous record profit per 
man-hour in 1955, an increase of more than 
110 percent over 1950, am increase of 322 
percent over 1947, and a completely fabulous 
increase of 1,284 percent since 1939. 

The corporation's net profits, after taxes, 
per man-hour also reveal a spectacular rise 
from 10 cents in 1939 to an annual rate of 
89.8 cents in the first quarter of 1957, an 
increase equal to 13 percent a year com- 
pounded annually from 1939 to 1957. This 
rate of net profit, 89.8 cents per man-hour, is 
30 percent greater than last year. 

The corporation has repeatedly attempted 
to justify its price increases which have led 
to these fantastic profits by alleging its em- 
ployment costs have risen 8 percent a year 
compounded annually. 
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Even if this fs true Its profits, out of which 
Wage costs are paid, on this same man-hour 
basis, have increased an average of 15.7 per- 
cent compounded annually for the past 18 
years, a rate nearly twice as great as the 
wage increases. 

“How can the statements of Mr. Blough and 
Mr. Tyson be squared with the facts? The 
answer is they cannot. Can a corporation 
which has tncreased by 30 percent its net 
profits from 1956 to 1957 for each man-hour 
worked, by mean of exorbitant price in- 
creases in July 1956 and again in December 
1956 and early 1957 now claim that those 
price increases were forced by wage increases? 

Since the postwar period—that is, 1945— 
there have been 21 “rounds” of steel price in- 
creases, There have been nine “rounds” of 
wage increases. These price increases have 
yielded the industry more than $3 in reye- 
nue for each $1 of wage fncreases. Remem- 
bering this 3-for-1 formula and noting the 
fantastic growth of profits per employee hour 
which accompanied these price increases, 
only one conclusion is possible. 

Wage increases in steel have not caused a 
single steel price increase. 

The upward movement of steel prices 
through the years has been caused by the 
steel industry's determination to widen its 
profit margin by a consistent policy of im- 
posing ever-higher prices on customers and 
eventual consumers of steel who are help- 
less to resist. 

They say nothing succeeds like success. 
In a way, the steel industry typifies this. 
Year after year—and more often than not, 
twice a year—the steel industry hikes its 
prices in utter disregard of the welfare of all 
concerned. Despite pronouncements to the 
contrary, the price increases are not tailored 
to increased costs, nor do they bear any re- 
lationship to how well the industry is doing 
profit wise. 

For example, 1956 was a good year for 
United States Steel. Its net profit was 
$348.1 million (second best in its history), 
a return on net worth of 12.6 percent. This 
was considerably above the profits in other 
recent excellent years such as $222.1 million 
in 1953 and $215.5 million in 1950. 

So far in 1957, net profits are at an annual 
rate of $461.9 million—about 25 percent 
higher than in any previous year in the 
corporation's history. 

But they are beating the drums for still 
another price increase. 

As usual, labor costs are blamed. But the 
facts demonstrate something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

United States Steel’s net profits in 1956 
were $348.1 million—pretty close to $1 mil- 
lion profit every day of the year. In 
1957 they are at an annual rate of $461.9 
million, 

The total cost of the wage increase and 
other benefits which will go into effect on 
July 1 will amount to less than $51.5 mil- 
lion in 1957. This increased cost—assum- 
ing no increase whatsoever in productivity— 
will reduce profits before taxes by $51.5 
million, and will reduce net profits by $24.7 
million. 

In other words, if the corporation were to 
pay this July 1 wage increase which they 
contracted for last year, instead of forcing 
its customers to pay for it, the corpora- 
tion's net profit for 1957 (based on its cur- 
rent rate of profit) would be over $437 mil- 
Hon. Even without raising prices, and 
without obtaining greater output per man- 
hour, the corporation is in a position to 
increase its net profit from $348.1 million 
in 1956 to $437 million in 1957. 

But, despite this, the corporation is plan- 
ning its second 1957 price increase and, to 
hide the fact that it is solely to accumulate 
an even greater profit, its leaders have the 
effrontery to claim they are forced to raise 
Prices. 
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Because of the industry's success in the 
use of this tactic, there is every reason to 
expect that it will be continued into the 
indefinite future. Because the results of 
such policies can only have a most un- 
desirable impact on our economy, it is im- 
portant that these facts be brought home 
to the people of the Nation. 

The public is entitled to know the truth 
so that an informed judgment can be made 
with respect to this entire matter of wage- 
price-profit relationships in our economy. 
Those who are concerned with the problem 
of unchecked profiteering in some of the 
Nation's key industries, and with the im- 
petus given to inflation by such profiteer- 
ing have a right to know the facts and 
it is our job to see to it that the facts are 
made available. 


Pigtail Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on pensions 
for World War I veterans, which ap- 
peared in the National News, official 
newspaper of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U. S. A., Inc., published 
in Washington, D. C.: 

PIGTAIL PENSIONS 

It will come as a surprise to many World 
War I veterans that the American Govern- 
ment, although unable or unwilling to grant 
adequate pensions to veterans of 1917-18, 
has made a present of nearly $50 million to 
retire some 80,000 soldiers who have fought 
for Nationalist China. 

But let one who has been in the front 
line of those Members of Congress fighting 
the pension battle for World War I veterans 
tell the story. 

Reprinted below is the text of a speech 
made by Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, of 
Missouri, on the matter of providing aid and 
succor to the aging veterans of Chiang Kal- 
shek's army: 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER., Mr. Speaker, when the 
Congress undertakes to pension America’s 
old disabled and down-and-out veterans, 
invariably certain propagandists attempt to 
stampede the American taxpayers by citing 
astronomical cost projections. But what 
about our pigtail pension program? Yes, 
how much in dollars and cents are the tax- 
payers paying to pension Chiang Kai-shek’s 
soldiers who turned their backs to the 
Communist invader? 

“According to reliable press reports, Mr. 
Eisenhower's ICA is really going to town for 
Chiang’s army. Iam talking about the Free 
China veterans’ program being set up by 
Harold V. Sterling, a retired Assistant Admin- 
istrator of our own Veterans’ Administration. 

“Under this program $48 million ICA 
money will be spent this year—as initial 
outlay—to pension 70,000 veterans of 
Chiang's forces and to build old soldiers 
homes, military convalescent camps, a gen- 
eral hospital, a tuberculosis hospital, and 
several public works projects. 

“The projects are being supervised by the 
George Frye Associates, a management or- 
ganization, with offices in New York and Chi- 
cago and, of course, at the taxpayers’ expense. 

“Now the veterans being pensioned are 
not service-connected. They are just being 
retired at the United States expense. Ac- 
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cording to Ralph Boyce, of the ICA, this ‘is 
a means of getting rid of old soldiers to make 
room for new ones.” That's a service pension 
scheme if I ever heard of one. 

“Of course these expenditures represent 
only the beginning, and from year to year 
the Congress will be called on to appropriate 
the necessary funds for completion of 
Chiang's building program and to hand over 
the money for the pension payments.” 

All of this assistance for a doubtful ally 
is in direct contrast to the plight of some of 
the needy veterans who waged a victorious 
battle for their country in 1917-18. 

One of the many examples comes to our 
attention. On March 29, 1957, in New York 
City, a destitute 61-year-old World War I 
veteran plunged 17 stories to his death be- 
fore hundreds of spectators. A patrolman 
pleaded with him in vain for 20 minutes, 
“Nobody wanted to help me,” said the man, 
tentatively Identified as Julio Cantino. He 
related in despair that he was broke, couldn't 
pay his room rent, and couldn't get assist- 
ance from welfare authorities or the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

American veterans have every right to ask 
why huge funds are being expended to aid 
an ungrateful nation while little is done to 
alleviate the pitiful condition in which many 
veterans of World War I now find themselves. 


Suspension of Saturday Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following telegram 
from James L. Knight, president, South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association: 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, United States Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation is deeply concerned at the pos- 
sibility of complete suspension of Saturday 
deliveries of mail, and especially delivery 
of newspapers on rural routes. Such action 
would be particularly harmful in the South 
because rural mail subscribers constitute a 
larger percentage of total newspaper cir- 
culation in this region than in other parts 
of the United States. Suspension of Sat- 
urday deliveries would have a serious effect 
upon the economy of the South and would 
be looked upon by the people of this region 
as an unfriendly act. 

We recognize the serious financial prob- 
lems with which the Post Office Department 
is confronted, and we are of the opinion 
that the newspaper publishing industry 
should pay its just portion of any necessary 
additional cost of maintaining acceptable 
postal services. However, it is our considered 
opinion that, if any curtailment of postal 
services becomes necessary, maximum efforts 
should be made to economize in other 
branches of postal operations where econo- 
mies can be effected before suspending Sat- 
urday deliveries, especially on rural routes. 

This association (whose membership in- 
cludes 23 percent of all daily newspapers 
in the United States, with total daily cir- 
culation of more than 1144 million) is now 
assembling information from its members 
concerning the number of their rural mail 
subscribers who would be affected by sus- 
pension of Saturday deliveries. It is hoped 
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that you will give us an opportunity to 
present this information for your considera- 
tion before you take any definite action with 
respect to suspension of Saturday mail 
delivery. 
James L. KNIGHT, 
President, Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Government Bond Market in Sump— 
National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no reason why Government marketable 
bonds should sell below par. The bond 
market can be supported without cost to 
the Government, the taxpayers, or the 
Federal Reserve System. 

I am inserting herewith copy of a let- 
ter I have received from the president of 
a bank in Davenport, Iowa. It is as fol- 
lows: 

NorTHwest BANK & Trust CO., 
Davenport, Iowa, June 6, 1957. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: The Des 
Moines Sunday Register of June 2, 1957, pub- 
lished an article headed “Bond Market 
Slumps Again.” It gave some very interest- 
ing, but sad news about the Government 
bond market and it quoted as follows: 

“Chairman WRIGHT Parman, Democrat of 
Texas, of the House-Senate Economic Com- 
mittee urged the Federal Reserve Board to 
resume purchasing of Government bonds un- 
til they were restored to par and end what 
he called a ‘national disgrace.’ ” 

I certainly am very happy to learn that 
someone is trying to correct this disgraceful 
situation. 

Our bank was organized in July of 1941. 
We are located in the northwest section of 
Davenport which is made up of business and 


residential property. This section, like many. 


others throughout the United States, has had 
and is having a very rapid development. Our 
people are strong believers in savings ac- 
counts. Our bank now has over $7,400,000 in 
savings accounts on which we pay 2 percent 
interest semiannually. We also have $i,- 
200,000 of savings certificates on which we 
pay 3 percent interest semiannually. This 
represents about 60 percent of our total de- 
posits. 

Our board of directors has always recom- 
mended the purchase of substantial amounts 
of United States Government bonds. We 
have from time to time stressed the fact in 
our advertising of the fine Government bond 
portfolio carried in our bank. We have al- 
Ways felt that such investments made for a 
sounder bank and created additional secur- 
ity beyond the Federal Deposit Insurance; 
however, with the present trend of downward 
prices we hesitate to stress this investment 
to our depositors and it is my firm belief that 
the disgraceful situation now existing is also 
affecting the sale of other bonds such as E, 
H, and K. 

Iam in hearty agreement with your recom- 
mendations and do hope you will be success- 
Tul in the correction of this very, as you put it 
“national disgrace.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. Mun, 
President. 
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Small banks all over the Nation are 
in a squeeze. Many of them have 50 
percent and more of the funds they can 
invest in Government marketable bonds. 
These bonds have gone down, many of 
them to 88 or 12 points below par. A 
large number of the banks of the coun- 
try would have a substantial amount of 
their stock wiped out entirely if they 
were to sell their bonds in the present 
market. 

The law favors the banks in this mat- 
ter and permits the examiners to carry 
the bonds on the books of the bank at 
par although they are selling much 
below par. This is done on a logical and 
reasonable theory that if they are re- 
tained until maturity, the bank will col- 
lect 100 cents on the dollar. 

But this does not help them at the 
present time. Too many banks have 
too much of their funds invested in 
United States Government bonds which 
are frozen in their possession, and they 
cannot be disposed of to enable these 
banks to make local loans to local busi- 
nesses and otherwise furnish the credit 
needed for local communities. If hold- 
ers of Government marketable bonds 
other than commercial banks, could sell 
their bonds at par, there would be plenty 
of money available for residential hous- 
ing. Under the present tight money 
market, big concerns are not inconven- 
jenced in the least in getting all the 
funds desired at a reasonable rate of 
interest, but small concerns are unable 
to get adequate credit. The banks—the 
large ones in particular—are rationing 
and allocating credit. This situation 
poses an important question, and that is, 
are the banks allocating this credit in a 
way that the public interest is consid- 
ered? If the people only knew, and if 
the Members of Congress knew, how 
few banks and how few businesses con- 
trol so much of the credit and money of 
the country, it would be shocking to 
them. 

INTERNATIONAL DISGRACE 

Among the many letters I have re- 
ceived on this subject, in which com- 
ments were made anonymously, one 
from a large city in Florida and from 
one of the largest banks in that city, en- 
closing a statement showing the closing 
trading quotations on United States 
Treasury bonds, is of interest. The clos- 
ing quotation, 87.24, for 244 percent Gov- 
ernment bonds was circled, with this no- 
tation: “An international disgrace.” 


Oklahoma’s Golden Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record the following resolution passed 
by the Golden Jubilee, Inc., an organiza- 
tion which is observing the 50th anni- 
versary of Oklahoma’s admission to 
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statehood. The following resolution 
clearly outlines the problems my State 
has had in being besieged by all the 
calamities from dust to downpours: 

Whereas the great State of Oklahoma, rich 
in Indian lore and cowhand history, has 
become a land of culture and industrial 
progress; and 

Whereas this great 46th State of the Union 
and the metropolitan center of Tulsa is 
celebrating the golden jubilee of statehood; 
and 

Whereas this State and this city has for 
Several years and many moons preceding the 
year of our Lord, 1957, been ignored by the 
raingods and baked by the sungods, thereby, 
causing painful droughts; and 

Whereas soon after Tulsa's golden jubilee 
began, reverent raingods put on warpaint 
and deluged great State with floods, thereby, 
causing spectacular celebration known as 
Tulsarama. heap big show recreating Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory history, to be 
postponed and has further hampered its per- 
formances after its opening Saturday, June 8; 
and 

Whereas noble tribes of Oklahoma have 
long ago smoked pipe of peace with State’s 
palefaces and wish to join with them to con- 
tinue great celebration of Tulsarama: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That great fathers of the United 
States House of Representatives, join with 
the Honorable Pace BELCHER of Oklahoma’s 
district, in appeal to sungods and raingods 
to sign treaty of peace with each other and 
divide their blessings on Tulsa and all Okla- 
homa, permitting Tulsarama to continue its 
“teepees to towers” show. 


Mass Deportations From Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
>. or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
Lithuanians commemorate the anniver- 
sary of a great national tragedy. Six- 
teen years ago this mid-June an esti- 
mated 34,260 persons were deported by 
Soviet Russia to remote areas in Siberia 
and the Arctic region. 

That this act of singular brutality re- 
fects an inner sickness within the Com- 
munist system goes without saying. It 
is incomprehensible that a system of 
government which perpetrates such ter- 
rible acts of inhumanity could have any 
genuine message for mankind. And yet, 
the Communists have succeeded beyond 
all expectations in spreading their gospel 
of violence, desecration, and decay 
througLout the world. Many unin- 
formed persons have unfortunately ac- 
cepted the false words of this Communist 
anti-Christ as a doctrine of salvation. 

On this anniversary of the mass de- 
portation of Lithuanians we commemo- 
rate a tragic occasion. But the sacrifice 
of those thousands of people would not 
have been in vain if we of the free world 
cite their deportation as a classic ex- 
ample of Communist tyranny. 

Let all those who are tempted by the 
false doctrine of communism examine 
carefully the case of Lithuanian depor- 
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tations. Let them see communism in 
action; and then, let them ponder if this 
is a fit instrument of government for 
mankind, 


Importation of Foreign Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the abil- 
ity of the United States to develop in- 
telligently its great natural resources has 
played the major role in this Nation's 
survival and victories in the great wars 
of this century. Success in these con- 
flicts preserved our unique political 
freedoms. 


In no field of industrial development 
has this talent manifested itself with 
greater force than in the dynamic prog- 
ress of the oil and gas industry of this 
Nation in time of war or peace. This 
industry and its advancements in ex- 
ploration and development have been 
and will be of vital significance, not only 
to the oil-producing States, but to the 
entire Nation, for oil and gas today ac- 
count for 70 percent of the energy con- 
sumed by the United States. It must be 
obvious that nothing could be more im- 
portant to the adequate national defense 
of this country than the continued 
healthy development of this industry and 
the guaranty of a continued source of 
domestic oil at all times. 


It was recognized by the President of 
the United States and a Special Cabinet 
Committee in 1955 that the importation 
of foreign oil, above the 1954 ratio of 
1 barrel for every 10 produced domes- 
tically, could threaten the national se- 
curity by retarding future exploration, 
discovery, and production of oil and its 
derivative products within the continen- 
tal boundaries of the United States. The 
Congress, in this same year, by the in- 
clusion of the Defense Amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, 
provided the Chief Executive with a 
power to prevent such a danger from 
occurring. Despite this legislative and 
executive recognition of the seriousness 
of the problem, the menace has contin- 
ued with imports rising steadily above 
the 1954 ratio, being interrupted only 
by the closing of the Suez Canal, and 
importations this year are expected to 
be the highest ever. The sole efforts 
made to curb the flood of imported oil 
have been the futile attempts of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to beg 
the large importing companies to volun- 
tarily reduce their imports, This ap- 
proach has been and will be a vain and 
fruitless effort. Now, again in 1957, 2 
years later, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization has declared that there is 
evidence that importations are increas- 
ing at a rate which could threaten our 
national security and the President has 
merely called for still another 
investigation, 
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Can any man dispute the danger of 
increased dependence upon the tenuous 
supply of the Middle East in the face 
of the recent Suez crisis and the ever 
threatening situation still existing? 
Surely, the memories of the Second 
World War and the complete success of 
the Nazi U-boats in greatly reducing 
tanker shipments have not completely 
faded. ; 

With every barrel of imported oil oyer 
the prescribed ratio, we do violence to 
our domestic industry. How long can 
this Congress, with the best interests of 
this country in mind, continue to allow 
such a sifuation to go unchecked? It 
is now too late for investigations or 
volunteering and the time has come to 
act decisively to control a condition 
which is too vitally significant to ignore. 
The authority granted the President by 
the Defense amendment should be ex- 
ercised immediately to curb this rising 
tide of oil imports, or the Congress as 
a body responsible for the general wel- 
fare of one hundred and seventy million 
citizens of this country must act affirma- 
tively and at once to legislate a formula 
of limitations which will forever operate 
to prevent the endangering of the future 
development. of one of our greatest 
natural resources, 


Court Foils New United States Tax Raid 
in Premium Iron Ores Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other example of this administration's 
left hand not knowing what its right 
hand is doing is illustrated by this article 
from the Financial Post, of Toronto, 
Canada. The State Department works 
to build up better relations with our 
neighboring countries and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau apparently tries to 
wreck what is being done: 

[From the Financial Post, Toronto, Canada, 
June 1, 1957] 
Courr Fons NEw UNITED STATES Tax RAID In 
PREMIUM IRON ORES CASE 

An American tax raid on a company lo- 

cated in Canada has been foiled—at least 
temporarily. 
The United States Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue last week took the unprece- 
dented step of secretly filing a petition ask- 
ing the entire United States Tax Court of 18 
judges to review the recent decision in the 
Premium Iron Ores case. 

In that decision the United States tax men 
were defeated in their attempt to extract 
large sums in taxes and penalties from Pre- 
mium Iron Ores, a Canadian incorporation. 

As reason for trying to reopen the case the 
United States Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioners cited the importance of the issues 
involved, “particularly the construction of 
the Canadian tax convention.” 

‘The full United States Tax Court has dis- 
missed the appeal for review. 

The one further avenue available to the . 
Commissioner is to appeal the Tax Court de-. 
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cision in the United States Court of Appeals, 
provided he can first obtain approval of the 
‘Treasury Department, the Justice Depart- 
ment and the State Department. 

Any reversal of the present Premium Iron 
Ores would have the most alarming conse- 
quences for scores of firms with international 
business activities. 

Premium had for years been paying its 
Canadian taxes, had cleared its tax position 
with Canadian authorities and had no rea- 
son to suspect fts tax position would be chal- 
lenged. The Canadlan-United States tax 
convention was designed to cover the tax 
position of companies in world trade. 

If the United States tax men could suc- 
cessfully raid Premium, they would have suc- 
cessfully dynamited the Canadian-United 
States tax convention and opened the way 
Jor wholesale raiding on many companies 
operating outside the United States. 


Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii will 
soon be before the Congress. Though 
the majority of the Members of Congress 
are on record as favoring statehood for 
both of these incorporated territories, 
there are some Members who question 
action now. 

The editorial from the St. Louis, Mo., 
Post-Dispatch which I include herewith 
briefly and concisely states the case for 
Hawaii and deserves the serious consid- 
eration of all. The last paragraph is of 
particular moment since the “contradic- 
tion” to which attention is drawn is a 
matter which, if continued over a period 
of time, will have its effect in the social, 
economic, and political institutions of 
the people who must live under that 
contradiction. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 19, 
1957 


In JUSTICE ro HAwan 


If the people of the United States would 
only put themselves in the position of the 
people of the Territory of Hawali, statehood 
for both Hawail and Alaska, in our opinion, 
would be quickly voted at this session of 
Congress. New hearings have been com- 
pleted and there is ample time for admission 
votes in the House and the Senate before the 
midsummer adjournment. 

If the people of the 48 States were to put 
themselves in the position of their fellow- 
citizens in Hawall, here are some of the 
things they would be conscious of: 

Hawaii has more than a half million popu- 
lation. This is more people than any of the 
48 States had at the time of admission with 
the single exception of Oklahoma. 

Hawaii has more people today than three 
States. If Hawaii is admitted, it will at once 
enter the population standings above Dela- 
ware, Wyoming, and Nevada. And these 3 
States now cast a total of 6 votes in the 
Senate's 96. 

Hawaiian residents pay more than a quar- 
ter billion dollars a year in Federal taxes, 
‘This sum is larger than the amount of Fed- 
eral taxes paid by the people and industries 
of nine States. 
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Despite this heavy taxation the people of 
Hawail are without representation in Con- 
gress. They do have an elected delegate to 
the House, but he has no vote on the bills in 
Washington that affect the people of Hawail, 
Moreover they have no choice in the selec- 
tion of their Governor who is an appointee of 
the President. 

These are important reasons of fairness 
and justice as to why Hawaii should be 
admitted to the Union. But there are rea- 
sons in the complex of the world today even 
more important. Today the United States 
is in a long, hard struggle against totalitar- 
janism. It is in this context that the people 
of the United States particularly should see 
the Hawalian case now, 

For if Hawall is taken into the Union, this 
will be a striking demonstration that the 
United States practices in its own political 
activities what it preaches to the world. 
Hawaii's location makes it the first display of 
the American way of life for many visitors 
from the Orient. 

The main arguments against admission 
boil down to three. First, it is separated 
from the mainland. Second, it would 
change the seating in Congress.. Third, it 
would give statehood to a cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation with some elements of dubious 
loyalty. 

All these objections, if such they are, have 
been answered sufficiently, in our opinion, 
Aviation and electronic communication have 
brought Hawail much closer to Washington 
than Philadelphia and New York were to 
Washington not many years ago. The seat- 
ing in the House changes after every census. 

Finally, as to loyalty, who could want more 
than the record of the young men of Hawail 
in World War II and Korea? The Nisei of 
Hawali wrote one of the bravest chapters in 
the bitter Italian campaign when their units 
Tought heroically along with boys from over 
the Union. 

Hawali has already drafted a state consti- 
tution, ratified by its people by the over- 
whelming vote of 3 to 1. Over the years, 
there have been some 20 separate hearings at 
which more than a thousand witnesses have 
been heard. Both parties are on record for 
admission. At different times both cham- 
bers of Congress have voted for statehood. 


More than 6 years ago, a report of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs said that to continue Hawaii in its 
“political” inferior status” is "a contradiction 
in our position of moral and spiritual as well 
as material leadership in the world.” And 
that is just what it is. 


Golden Jubilee of the Slovak League in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 35th congress and the 
Golden Jubilee of the Slovak League of 
America, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Francis Dubosh, former president of the 
league, broadcast in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 26, 1957, the following address: 
GOLDEN JUBILEE oF THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF 

AMERICA 

Friends, this Is an important year in the 
annals of the Americans of Slovak origin, 
for this year, on May 30, they celebrate the 
Soth anniversary of the founding of the 
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Slovak League of America, here in the city 
of Cleveland. The founders were the repre- 
sentatives of Slovak centers in the United 
States of America. They came to Cleveland 
at the invitation of men like Father Stephen 
Furdek, of Cleveland, and Peter V. Rovnianek 
of Pittsburgh, both outstanding men in their 
time. The purpose that these men had in 
mind was, to organize Slovak immigrants 
for the protection of their nationals left 
in their native land, absorbed into the state 
of Hungary, a country consisting of many 
nationalities. It was the avowed-policy of 
the Hungarian Government to Magyarize the 
peoples within its jurisdiction, To accom- 
plish this the Hungarian Government 
stooped to injustices upon the Slovaks in 
particular, in its effort to amalgamate the 
Slovak nation and thereby cause it to lose 
its national identity. 

However, many resisted all efforts to liqui- 
date their Slovak nation. Many of the com- 
mon, little schooled Slovaks, migrated to the 
United Etates, there to seek liberty and 
justice, as well as an opportunity to earn 
a livelihood. The early immigrants, those 
coming here in the eighties and nineties, 
settled in the mining towns and the steel 
towns of Pennsylvania. Others came to 
the northern part of Ohio. Some went as 
far as Illinois. Everywhere times were hard. 
They could scarcely eke out an existence. 
But, rather this, than to live in a land of 
persecution and injustice. 

This exodus of some of the faithful Slo- 
vaks proved providential. Once here, free 
from oppression and tyranny, these Slovaks 
did not forget their nationals in the home- 
land. Over there they had parents, brothers 
and sisters, friends, whom they did not aban- 
don in the time of stress. Those over there 
continued to keep them informed of the 
atrocities being perpetrated on the Slovak 
people; that their schools were confiscated 
as also their cultural Institutions and news- 
papers; and that they were not permitted to 
speak their own language in public places. 
Conditions became so unbearable, that pro- 
test and opposition to the tyranny of the 
government only brought further reprisals 
and jail, as it did to Msgr. Andrew Hlinka, 
the great champion of the Slovak nation. 

The lamentable cries of the Slovaks 
reached the ears of their compatriots in the 
United States. Due to the death-dealing ac- 
tions by the Magyar government upon the 
Slovak nation, living in their traditional land, 
the Slovaks here felt the need of organizing 
in defense of their nation. This they did at 
the first congress of representatives from-all 
parts of America, which congress took place 
in Cleveland on the 30th of May 1907. Here 
the Slovak League was given life; and its 
main purpose at that time was to protect 
the Slovak nation from extinction by holding 
protest meetings and by informing the Amer- 
ican public of the injustices perpetrated on 
their compatriots in Europe. Another main 
aim was to encourage all Slovaks to become 
citizens of the United States as quickly as 
possible, thereby to show that they love free 
and democratic America, 

God, the author of justice, does not per- 
mit injustice to rule too long. The end came 
during the First World War. The Slovak 
League during that time encouraged the Slo- 
yaks of America to join either the United 
States Army or the Czecho-Slovak Legion 
formed in the United States. The Slovak 
League cooperated with the American Czechs 
in bringing about the dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, out of which other 
countries were formed, one being the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. To bring about the for- 
mation of the Czechoslovak Republic great 
sacrifices were necessary, not only of men 
but also of money. The Slovak League raised 
$1 million among the Slovaks in America for 
liberation purposes—hundreds of thousands 
more than did the American Czechs. To 
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the American Slovaks no sacrifice was too 
great to make, for liberty and justice and to 
preserye the life of the Slovak nation, to 
which it had every right, given it by the 
author of nations. 

The Czechoslovak Republic was born in 
the minds and the hearts of the erican 
Czechs and Sloyaks, who joined their in- 
terests in order to obtain liberty, justice and 
democracy for their own nationals tyran- 
nized in Austria-Hungary. The representa- 
tives of both of these nations met in Cleve- 
land, where they formulated an agreement 
guaranteeing each of these nations, auton- 
omy in a federative union of states. This 
was called the Cleveland Agreement, signed 
on October 25, 1915. This agreement be- 
came the basis for future negotiations, which 
were finally concluded in Pittsburgh, There, 
all doubts about the position of the Slovaks 
in the new Ozechoslovak Republic were 
removed by Thomas G. Masaryk, who was 
shown the terms of the Cleveland Agreement 
and who accepted them with some of his 
own revisions, agreeable to both sides, This 
new agreement became known as the “Pitts- 
burgh Pact, signed on May 30, 1918, not only 
by the representatives of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks living in America, but also by Mas- 
aryk, himself. In all these negotiations, the 
Slovak League of America was recognized 
as the sole representative of the Slovak 
nation in America and abroad. 

The Slovaks rejoiced that they could join 
with their brother Slavs, the Czechs, in a 
country that would give equal recognition 
to both nations; that now, after a thousand 
years, the Slovaks could develop nationally, 
culturally, economically and religiously with- 
out any hindrance. The smoke of battle 
had scarcely disappeared, the new republic 
was still in its swaddling clothes, when 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the first President of 
Czechoslovakia, showed his true colors; 
that he was not so democratic, so just, for 
he, who redrafted the “Cleveland Agreement” 
into the “Pittsburgh Pact,” declared that 
pact, accepted over his own signature, to be 
a “scrap of paper,” a la Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany. It really became a “scrap of 
paper” for all intents and purposes, for the 
Czech Government gradually converted 
Slovakia into a conquered colony. It sent 
Czech officials of a low moral caliber to rule 
the Slovaks. Progressively the government 
tried to dissolve the Slovak nation into a 
Czechoslovak nation—better stated: into 
a Czech nation, 

Now again the Slovak League went into 
action, calling attention of the free world 
to the injustices and the perfidy of the 
Czechoslovak Government, led first of all by 
Thomas G. Masaryk, and later by his protege, 
Eduard Benes. This same Benes, who mis- 
led President Franklin Roosevelt into deal- 
ing honorably with Russian Communists, 
stating that they could be trusted; this same 
Benes who delivered his country into the 
hands of Russia, thereby causing immense 
harm not only to the Czechs, but princi- 
pally to the Slovaks. The Slovaks have con- 
tinuously resisted all attempts to denation- 
alize and to communize them, going so far 
as to demand an independent state. This 
independence they attained, even though 
briefly, on March 14, 1939, when the Slovak 
Republic was born, with the lovable Dr. Jozef 
Tiso as its first president. As the liberty 
bell expressed the joy of the American set- 
tlers at their newly won independence, so, 
too, the Slovaks rejoiced at the tidings, that 
they not only gained autonomy, but more: 
their total independence from the Czech 
Government. They obtained their own free 
republic on the basis of a princi- 
ple: the right of self-determination, which 
right belongs to all nations. 

Regretfully the Slovak Republic was short- 
lived. Why? To quote from America, a 
Catholic weekly (April 13, 1957), "The cause 
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of the Slovak Republic has suffered in world 
opinion from circumstances of its origin. 
Yet, during its brief existence it was recog- 
nized diplomatically by 27 countries. 
The Slovaks never fought against the West- 
ern Powers.” If they had done so, as the ene- 
mies of the Slovaks declare, would Great 
Britain, France and the remaining countries 
have recognized Slovakia as an independent 
country? To continue quoting America: 
“The nation has made its mistakes, but in 
Eastern Europe who can throw the first 
stone? The Slovak people are bearing up 
admirably under Communist attempts to de- 
stroy their religion and culture. Those who 
admire their qualities of character are con- 
vinced that the future holds something bet- 
ter for them.” 

Toward the fruition of this, the Slovak 
League of America has and will continue to 
work and to sacrifice and to pray, especially 
that the Slovaks will again become masters 
of their own country, where they can de- 
velop freely. That this may become an 
actuality, the Slovaks must have their own 
independent Republic of Slovakia. 

We bid welcome to the delegates of the 
Slovak League meeting here in the 35th 
congress. May God bless their deliberations. 
We also invite the general public to the 
Slovak Exposition being held today and to- 


* morrow in the auditorium of Benedictine 


High School. 


Waste and Confusion in Our Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second of a number of articles deal- 
ing with the problem of waste and con- 
fusion in our Federal Government writ- 
ten by Mr. Clarence Francis, national 
chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, and published in a pam- 
phlet entitled The Coupler,” by the Sy- 
mington-Gould Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
How Can GOVERNMENT WASTE Be STOPPED? 


The first article showed some of the waste 
and duplication in the Federal Government 
which the second Hoover Commission 
found. The Commission did not stop there. 
It made specific recommendations on how 
this waste could be stopped. 7 

The first Hoover Commission completed 
its work in 1949. In all it made 273 recom- 
mendations for streamlining Uncle Sam and 
reducing his “wasteline.” Between 1949 and 
1952 some 72 percent of these recommenda- 
tions were adopted by Congress and the ad- 
ministration. The total savings thus far 
resulting from these actions are estimated at 
over $7 billion. 

And that, in nontechnical language, “ain't 
hay.” Among the many benefits of the 
Comnrission’s work were (1) great gains in 
unification of the armed services, (2) re- 
building and strengthening of the Depart~ 
ment of Labor to Cabinet Status, (3) crea- 
tion of @ Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, (4) consolidation of four agen- 
cles into a single General Services Adminis- 
tration to do the Government's housekeep- 
ing more efficiently and at less cost, (5) re- 
organization of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice eliminating much confusion and cor- 
ruption - (6), separation of subsidies from 
payments to airlines for carrying mail, 
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One good move begets another. The Gen- 
eral Services Agency made a survey and found 
one Government unit that had a 93-year 
supply of fluorescent bulbs on hand, another 
with a 247-year supply of looseleaf binders, 
Had there been no first Hoover Commission, 
there would have been no General Services 
Agency to discover these things and correct 
them. 

Thus, in 1953 was born the second Hoover 
Commission, also unanimously created by 
Congress pretty much in the image of the 
first. The second commission labored for 2 
years and produced a 3.3-million-word report 
which showed among other things: 

That Federal paperwork, much of it un- 
necessary, engaged the fulltime services of 
750,000 persons and costs $4 bililon a year 
(enough to run the whole Government 25 
years ago). 

That one Federal ship line which claimed 
to be making a profit of 64 million a year 
was actually losing about $100 million a 
year, because it failed to mention certain 
items of cost in its accounting. 

That the Government suffers heavily from 
a 25-percent per year turnover in employ- ` 
ees due to antiquated personnel procedures; 
for example, the Government has 144 differ- 
ent pay scales for its 2.3 million employees. 

Now, why was the first Hoover Commis- 
sion successful, and what is the outlook for 
action on the second commission's recom- 
mendations? The first commission suc- 
ceeded because, for the first time in history, 
citizens of both parties from coast to coast 
united in support of the recommendations 
when the commission completed its work, 
The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port was formed early in 1949. Under the 
leadership of Temple University's President 
Robert L. Johnson, the Citizens Committee 
helped bring the work of the Hoover Com- 
mission before the American public, With- 
out the voice of the citizen, the Hoover rec- 
ommendations would have died in the dusty 
pigeonholes of Washington, . 

The second commission finished its great 
service in June, 1955. It left 314 recommen- 
dations which, if fully adopted, would even- 
tually save over $5 billion a year—and that's 
about $100 per average American family per 
year. Down to now some 39 percent of the 
commission's recommendations have already 
been adopted with eventual annual savings 
of $532 million a year. That's a good start 
but what are Congress and the executive 
branch going to do about the remaining 61 
percent of the recommendations in 1957? 


I Am Glad I Live in Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the State of Michigan May 19 to 25 
was known as Michigan Week. These 
days were set aside for the citizens of 
our great State to focus their attention 
to the social and economic resources of 


our State and to think of the many 


things that make Michigan a good place 
in which to live and work. 

The Bank of Stephenson sponsored an 
essay contest entitled “I Am Glad I Live 
in Michigan” for the 9th and 10th grade 
students of the Daggett Carney, and 
Stephenson High Schools. 8 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the essay which won the 
grade prize, written by Judith Corey of 
Stephenson, Mich.: 

I Am Grap I Live IN MICHIGAN 

Someone said, “Live 20 years in the same 
place and you will always want to live there.” 

home. 
e me Michigan sings a happy song. Just 
Usten to the birds singing. I feel a burst 
of pride and well-being when I ride my horse 
over its countryside, breathing its clean 
wholesome air and watching the many birds 
in their flight over the hills and valleys. 

The woods are truly an enchanted forest 
made from spring's trailing arbutus and he- 
patica; summer's tiger lily and goldenrod; 
and the falling of autumn's painted leaves. 
Fach season wears a new gown of many hues, 
It’s like a wedding procession that never 
ends. The drifting snow of winter is a 
purest white. What bride could be dressed 
more beautifully than a Michigan forest 
after a fresh snowfall? The lighting effects 
are by aurora borealis and the wind in the 
pines is Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 

Where but in Michigan could a country 
youth learn to love nature and enjoy it 802 
We have blue rivers in which to go swim- 
ming and fishing, beautiful lakes on which 
to go boating and water skiing, camps for 
youth of all ages, and parks for the enjoy- 
ment of all. 

Picking blackberries, blueberries, or rasp- 
berries and coming home to eat them with 
sugar and cream is the best treat of all. 
Can't you imagine eating of a big bowl of 


tempting, luscious-looking berries? Umm. 


Yesterday as Old Shep, our collie, watched, 
deer pastured on the south slope by the 
house. Soon they will have their little 
spotted fawns by their sides. They're truly 
God's creatures. 

Though the old hand pumps are gone, 
good clear, clean, and plentiful water still 
remains. 

For all of these reasons I am glad I live 
in Michigan. 


The Truth About TVA and Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, no agency 
of our Government has been more 
maligned, more deliberately misrepre- 
sented or more bitterly attacked than 
that internationally renowned model of 
democracy in action, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. The private utility mo- 
nopolies have spent millions of dollars 
in attempts to poison the minds of the 
Nation against this valuable national as- 
set. Especially unjustified have been the 
various loose statements about TVA and 
taxes. Recently our colleagues on the 
House Public Works Committee inquired 
into this matter and Mr. W. O. Wessen- 
auer, Manager of TVA’s power depart- 
ment, gave the committee a report on 
taxes TVA pays and discussed other mat- 
ters related to taxes. The magazine 
Public Power reprinted this report in 
full and I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert this reprint in the RECORD. 

The article “The Truth About TVA 
and Taxes,” follows: 
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THe Treur Asour TVA AND Taxes—TVA's 
PROFITS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE NATION FAR 
EXCEED Company Tax RATES 


(For more than two decades, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the largest publicly owned 
electric system in the United States, has been 
the prime target of public power critics. The 
most repeated charge of private power com- 
panies and other detractors has been that 
“TVA does not pay taxes.“ Even when they 
admit that TVA does make payments in leu 
of taxes to local and State governments, 
propagandists insist that TVA’s low rates re- 
sults from the fact that TVA does not pay 
Federal income taxes. What are the facts? 
How do TVA's payments to the Government 
compare with the Federal income taxes which 
are paid by private power companies? The 
answer to these questions and to the fre- 
quently heard charges of the private power 
companies has been submitted to Congress. 
In answer to questions asked during hear- 
ings on legislation which would authorize 
TVA to issue revenue bonds to finance its new 
power facilities, G. O. Wessenauer, TVA power 
manager, presented a report on TVA and 
taxes, The report, the TVA Power System and 
Taxes, was prepared by the Reports Unit of 
TVA's Office of Power. Spelled out here is 
the record of TVA's earnings as compared 


with private power company tax payments. « 


This record of 23 years of TVA power opera- 
tions shows that TVA not only is paying all 
the costs of its operations but has earned 
enough to pay the Government's cost of 
money plus the taxes that a private power 
company would have paid and made an addi- 
tional “profit” for the people of the Nation. 
Because of the interest in the question of 
TVA and taxes and because of the signifi- 
cance of this record, we are pleased to re- 
print the report in full.—The Editors.) 


In fiscal year 1956 TVA paid $4,448,000 
in lieu of taxes to the States and counties 
of its service area, and the municipal and 
cooperative electric systems which distribute 
TVA power paid $6,910,000, a total of $11,- 
058,000. 

These payments are, of course, of primary 
concern to the States, counties, and cities of 
the power-service area, which depend upon 
them, together with the taxes they collect 
from all other sources, to support the public 
services whose budgets make up the costs of 
government. The TVA region appears to 
consider the payments reasonable and fair. 
But in the general and widespread attack 
on TVA conducted by propagandists for the 
private power companies the size of these tax 
payments has been singled out for special 
attention. 

Various charges are made. It is con- 
tended, for example, that the rates of pri- 
vate-power companies are higher than TVA 
rates because their tax burden is heavier, 
and ingenious calculations are presented in 
support of this thesis. The fact is, how- 
ever, that many private companies pay as 
taxes to State and local governments a 
smaller share of their earnings, or of the 
electric bills they collect, than is paid in 
the TVA power service area. Nevertheless, 
their rates are higher than those paid by 
consumers of TVA power. The price of 
power cannot be shown to be directly re- 
lated to or controlled by tax payments. 

TVA rates to the ultimate consumers are 
lower than those of the average private 
utility, not because of differences in the 
amount of taxes, but primarily because its 
sources of energy are more economical and 
its rate of earnings more modest, and be- 
cause both TVA and the locally owned and 
managed distributors retailing TVA power 
have as their objective, by law, the widest 


use of electricity at the lowest price to con- 


sumers, instead of the greatest profit to the 
utility. 
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WHY TVA RATES ARE LOW 


There are many differences in the costs 
of operation in the TVA area and similar 
costs elsewhere. In its steam plants TVA 
produces electricity with less use of coal 
per kilewatt-hour than the average utility 
and with ting and maintenance costs 
that are well below the national average. 
The expenditures of the local distributors 
of TVA power average far below those of 
other utilities, including costs of distribu- 
tion, customer accounting and collecting, 
sales promotion, and administrative expense. 

TVA and the distributors of its power 
publish full data on operating costs, in- 
cluding payments in lieu of taxes, to fa- 
cilitate comparisons by those interested in 
public fiscal policy or in electric rates. It 
may be that in some areas the electricity 
consumer bears too large a share of the 
support of public services. In other areas 
the share may be too small. The people 
have a right to know the facts in order that 
prudent public policies may be established. 

In comparing tax and tax-equivalent pay- 
ments made by the public-power agencies in 
the TVA area with the taxes paid by private 
utilities, two major differences between the 
TVA area and others must be kept in mind. 

First, the arrangement under which power 
is supplied to consumers in the TVA area is 
not the same as the typical power service 
arrangement in areas served by private utili- 
ties. TVA is engaged in the wholesale end 
of the business; it owns and operates only 
the facilities required for generation and 
transmission of power. The retail business 
is handled by 151 locally owned and man- 
aged distribution systems which carry the 
power to the ultimate consumer. In the 
TVA area, ownership and earnings, and 
therefore taxes and tax equivalents, are di- 
vided between TVA and the distributors, 
The taxes or tax equivalents paid by these 
distributors must therefore be added to the 
payments made by TVA to calculate the total 
power system payments for comparison. 

Second, before comparing the total pay- 
ments by utilities in the TVA area with the 
total taxes reported to be paid by any private 
utility, the income taxes paid by the private 
utility must be segregated and separately 
considered in order that like things may be 
compared. 

Income taxes are based on profits. They 
represent a percentage of the net income re- 
maining after all operating costs and de- 
preciation have been met, and after interest 
requirements have been satisfied. A com- 
parison between the Federal income taxes 
paid by different private utilities is simply 
a comparison of their profits for any given 
year. The company with the greatest profit 
would pay the most, whether its power rates 
were low or high or whether its service was 
inadequate or excellent. 

TVA, of course, is owned by the Federal 
Government, and its entire net Income be- 
longs to the United States. The municipal 
and cooperative distribution systems pay no 
income tax on their earnings as a matter of 
national fiscal policy. Such systems pay no 
income tax whether they are located in the 
Tennessee Valley or elsewhere in the United 
States. A comparison can and will be made 
between the revenue the TVA power system 
provides for the Federal Government and 
the income taxes paid by private power com- 
panies, but first the facts with respect to 
State and local taxes or tax equivalents paid 
by the public power system in the TVA re- 
gion will be presented. 

TAX EQUIVALENTS 


TVA's es and operations cannot be 
taxed directly by State or local governments. 
This is not unique to TVA, but is in accord 
with the generally applicable rule that the 
properties and operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are not subject to taxation by the 
States or their subdivisions, TVA's pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes are made under a 
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formula adopted by the Congress, and made 
a part of the TVA Act (sec. 13), with the 
concurrence and approval of State and local 

bodies. The present section 13 was 
adopted by the Congress in 1940 after the 
Major transfers of utility properties from 
Private to public ownership. Extensive con- 
sultation with State and local taxing bodies 
preceded the recommendations to the Con- 
gress which were adopted after committee 
hearings and floor debate. Experts in pub- 
lic fiscal policies were consulted. The result 
was the present formula under which a min- 
imum of 5 percent of TVA's gross revenues 
from the sale of power, exclusive of sales to 
the Federal Government itself, is paid to 
State and local governments in lieu of taxes. 

When the amendment was under consid- 
eration there were suggestions that the pro- 
Posed percentage of gross revenues to be 
Available for in-lieu payments was over- 
Generous. It was pointed out that States 
and local governments were large consumers 
of electricity, that they would enjoy imme- 
diate sayings in the costs of Government by 
savings in the electric bills for schools and 
public institutions, for street lighting, water 
pumping and other municipal requirements. 
It was urged further that the TVA power sys- 
tem was not a business enterprise in the 
usual sense of the word. It would not be 
Operated for profit as the private companies 
had been, but would deliberately, according 
to the policies set forth in the act itself, be 
managed to stimulate the general economic 
growth of the area, with a resulting increase 
in taxable wealth. That was one point of 
view. 3 

Nevertheless, it was clear that the sudden 
shift of existing properties from private to 
public ownership would create serlous reve- 
nue problems in some jurisdictions, and that 
benefits in savings or revenues from other 
sources would not immediately be realized 
in compensating size. It was agreed, there- 
fore, that it was reasonable to expect electric 
consumers in the TVA area to continue the 
traditional practice of making a contribu- 
tion to the costs of State and local govern- 
ment through their power bills. In-lieu tax 
payments were set up as an item of cost in 
power operations, except in the case of power 
produced for the use of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. The 1940 legislation provided 
that at the end of 5 years the experience 
under it should be reviewed and a report 
made to Congress. This was done, and the 
general satisfaction with the plan was indi- 
cated by the absence of any objections to it 
when the report was made. 

This is the formula under which TVA 
made in-lieu tax payments of $4,148,000 in 
fiscal year 1956. 

In general, the 98 municipal electric sys- 
tems make payments in lieu of taxes equal 
to the sum of the State, county, and local 
ad valorem property tax rate applied to the 
depreciated cost of their electric properties. 
Two distributors are privately owned utility 
companies and their taxes are assessed and 
paid in the same manner as other private 
utilities. The majority of the 51 rural elec- 
tric cooperatives distributing TVA electric- 
ity—those which operate in Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, and Virginia—pay State 
and local property taxes on the basis of an 
assessment of their properties by State com- 
missions. All cooperatives in the States of 
Missisippi, Georgia, and North Carolina are 
exempt by State law from State and local 
taxes, The distributors’ payments therefore 
follow State and local practices. These TVA 
power distributors paid $6,910,000 in taxes or 
in-lieu payments to State and local govern- 
ments in 1956. 

PAYMENTS COMPARED 


The $11,058,000 contributed to State and 
local governments in tax or in-lieu pay- 
ments in fiscal year 1956 represented 6.1 per- 
cent of the consolidated revenues received 
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by the distributors and by TVA, excepting 
only TVA’s revenue from sales to Federal 
agencies which by the TVA Act is excluded 
from the base upon which its payments in 
lieu of taxes are computed. 

This percentage is somewhat below the 
9.0 percent reported as the average paid by 
all private utilities in the United States for 
calendar year 1955. Nevertheless, there are 
many private companies which pay a smaller 
percentage of their revenue to State and 
local governments than the publicly owned 
systems of the TVA area pay, and none of 
these companies sells power at rates which 
are lower than the rates in the TVA area. 
The 12 private companies serving areas ad- 
jacent to the area served by the TVA 
range in their payments from 4.4 percent of 
gross revenue to 11.0 percent. The rates at 
which they sell power are higher than rates 
in the TVA area, regardless of the relative 
size of their tax payments. 

As reported above, last fiscal year (1956), 
TVA and the distributors of TVA power paid 
State and local taxes (including tax equiva- 
lents) of $11,058,000. In 1937, before the 
major transfers from private to public own- 
ership in this region, the State and local 


_ taxes paid on all electric operations in the 


same area totaled less than $3,350,000. In 
18% years in the TVA power service area 
the taxes received by State and local gov- 


ernments from their power suppliers have 


grown by 230 percent, a rate of increase that 
is higher than the average for private power 
companies during the same period. The 
record shows that in approximately the same 
time (18 years instead of 1814), State and 
local tax payments by private utilities of the 
Nation increased by 200 percent, from $207 
million in 1937 to $625 million in 1955. 

These are the facts with respect to tax 
payments, their size, the method under 
which they are computed, and how they 
compare with the national and regional ex- 
perience of private companies. 

Nevertheless, spokesmen for the private 
utilities have attempted to convince the 
public that local communities would re- 
ceive larger local taxpay cuts if they chose 
service by a private company, and that sim- 
ply for that reason they would be better 
off. The experience of the Tennessee Valley 
challenges both conclusions. In any event, 
these are, and always have been, questions 
for the public to decide. Clearly there ia 
no area of the country outside the Tennessee 
Valley where citizens, as taxpayers and con- 
sumers, have given so much attention to 
these questions. Citizens of the TVA power 
service area do not regard the power system 
which serves them as a source of revenue, 
but as a tool of regional development. 
Nevertheless, without any allowance for the 
savings to local governments as a result of 
low electricity rates, or for the increase in 
other sources of taxable wealth resulting 
from the regionwide application of TVA’s 
low-cost, high-use policy, the tax revenues 
the region now enjoys appear to be larger 
than they would have been had private 
power companies continued to serve the peo- 
ple, assuming that increased tax revenues in 
this region would have followed the national 
average. 

FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 

All the earnings of TVA belong to the 
Federal Government, which owns and oper- 
ates the power generation and transmission 
facilities. No percentage of net income is 
reported paid to the Federal Treasury under 
the heading of “Income Tax.” Only 2 of 
TVA’s 151 power distributors are privately 
owned, but these distribute power at the 
same rates as the others and pay taxes ex- 


1 Excludes Electric Energy, Inc., a privately 
owned utility that sells a large block of 
power to the Atomic Energy Commission 
and whose State and local taxes in 1955 


_ averaged only 1.2 percent of revenue. 
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actly as though they obtained their energy 
from private sources for resale. As indi- 
cated above, 149 of TVA’s distributors are 
municipalities and cooperatives; nowhere in 
the United States do municipalities or Co- 
operatives pay Federal income taxes from 
their utility operations. Looking only at 
the TVA, it will be found that the Federal 
Government has received more net financial 
gain from this public power system than it 
would have received in Federal income taxes 
on a privately owned utility with similar 
revenues, 

In fiscal year 1956 TVA's net income after 
allowance for the cost of money to the Gov- 
erment was about $26 million. All this be- 
longs to the Federal Government. From a 
private company the Government would have 
received an income tax of approximately 
half of such net income. 


THE RECORD OF 23 YEARS 


Over the full period from TVA’s incep- 
tion to the present, 1933 to 1956, the Govern- 
ment earned $366 million on the TVA power 
investment, after paying all operating and 
maintenance expenses, depreciation, and the 
payments in lieu of State and local taxes. 
These earnings represent an average annual 
return of 4 percent on the Government's 
average investment during this 23-year 
period. 

During the past 23 years, the average cost 
of money to the Government was about 2 
percent, and if that rate of interest had been 
charged on the power investment for the 
full period, it would have amounted to $183 
million, half of the 4 percent return. The 
remaining $183 million is the Government's 
margin over and above all operating and 
maintenance expenses, depreciation, pay- 
ments in lieu of State and local taxes, and 
interest. This is 14.8 percent of TVA’s gross 
power revenues of $1,238 million for the 
period. 

The $183 million developed in the above 
calculation can be compared with the income 
taxes the Government might have received 
from a private utility with the same-gross 
revenues in those years. For the last 23 
years, income taxes paid by private utilities 
ranged from less than 3 percent of gross reye- 
nue in the early thirties to a high of 13.6 
percent in 1955. These are the percentages 
reported by the Federal Power Commission. 
Applying the annual percentages to TVA's 
revenue, a typical privately owned utility 
would have paid Federal income taxes of 
about $140 million from $1,238 million of 
sales during the period. The margin of $183 
million which TVA earned for the Govern- 
ment was $43 million more than that amount. 

This comparison with the average percent- 
age of revenues paid as income taxes by 
private utilities ignores the fact that in the 
principal case where private utilities have 
contracted to sell large quantities of power te 
the Government, namely, the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp. (OVEC), the income taxes 
paid by the utilities will run less than 
3 percent of revenue; and more than half of 
TVA's revenues are now from bulk power 
sales to the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other agencies of the Federal Government. 

And every year the Federal Government 
profits in another way because of TVA's 
power program. The power costs of the 
atomic energy plants—both those served by 
TVA and those served by private utilities— 
are less by many millions of dollars than 
they would be without the service from this 
nonprofit system and the example it estab- 
lished. 

So far as the general question of electric 
rates is concerned there is no evidence at 
all that taxes keep electric rates up or that 
the tax burden falls any more heavily on 
consumers served by power systems that are 
privately owned than by those that are pub- 
licly owned. There may be instances where 
the property taxes on individual utilities are 
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unfairly high, and more instances where a 
reduction in taxes and rates would stimu- 
late economic growth and provide new 
sources of taxable wealth. 

In the case of TVA the rate policies have 
resulted in a very rapid increase in rural 
electrification. They have developed the best 
market for electric appliances in the coun- 
try. New industries have been established, 
new jobs created. The region is stronger 
than it was when this regional development 

rogram was begun. The people and indus- 
Fal of the region are today contributing 
directly a larger share of the total Federal 
tax collections than they did 23 years ago. 
The services of State and local government 
have been improved. A more prosperous 
area is supporting government at all levels 
more abundantly. 


The TVA Federal tar story—Profits to the 
people of the Nation—The record of 23 
years’ operations, 1933-56 

Millions 

Gross TVA power revenue - $1, 238 

Less TVA power costs, including all 
operating and maintenance ex- 
penses, depreciation, and payments 
in Meu of taxes to local and State 


governments_-.--~.-------------- 872 
Government's gross profit on 
TVA power sales 366 
Less interest: cost of money to the 
Government averaging about 2 
percent 183 
Government's net profit on 
TVA power sales 183 
Less Federal income taxes private 
power company would have paid 
into Federal Treasury 140 


Profits to the people of the 
Nation 


1 Based on gross income. If maximum cor- 
poration income tax is applied, income taxes 
paid by utility with the same net income as 
TVA would be only $95 million, 


A Congressman’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the Department 
of Defense, Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education, a pamphlet en- 
titled “Congress at Work,” which was 
originally prepared by the staff of Senior 
Scholastic magazine and has been pur- 
chased and reprinted for the use of 
armed services personnel, 

Because this pamphlet does such a fine 
job of explaining the Congress, I wish 
to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

In addition, I was very pleased to note 
that one of the feature articles in this 
pamphlet is entitled “A Congressman's 
Day” and is based on the working day 
of the dynamic and energetic Congress- 
man from the Eighth District in Minne- 
söta, Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK., 

Although it is impossible to print the 
excellent picture coverage in the article, 
I do feel that my colleagues will find in- 
teresting the article itself by Mr. Roy 
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Hemming, and I, therefore, ask unani- 

mous consent to haye printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the RecorD the article entitled 

“A Congressman’s Day,” from the pam- 

phiet Congress at Work. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN’s DaY—MEET REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN A. BLATNIK OF MINNESOTA AND ACCOM- 
PANY Him ON A TYPICAL WORKDAY IN 
CONGRESS 

(By Roy Hemming) 

“Some people think a Congressman's life 
is very glamorous. They think he spends 
most of the day sitting in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, listening to dramatic speeches 
by the great orators of Congress. 

“A Congressman’s life is nothing like that. 
Speechmaking in Congress is a minor activ- 
ity. A Congressman spends most of his day 
at routine work—handling routine details in 
his office, or plugging away at the routine of 
committee work. It's a hard, dogged life 
averaging 10 to 14 hours a day, 6 days a 
week, sometimes 7.“ 

The speaker was Representative JoHN A. 
Blarxtk, Democrat, Minnesota. Mr. BLAT- 
NIK has been representing Minnesota’s Eighth 
Congressional District since 1946. Last No- 
vember he was reelected for his sixth term. 
He won 74 percent of the popular vote—the 
largest majority of any Minnesota Congress- 
man of either party. 

Mr. BLATNIK, now 45, used to be a school 
teacher. He taught for 2 years in a one-man 
rural school. Then he moved on to Chis- 
holm High School, Chisholm, Minn., to teach 
math and chemistry for several years. Later 
he became administrative assistant to the 
Superintendent of Schools for St. Louis 
County, Minn. 

He entered politics in 1940—winning elec- 
tion to the State Senate. During World War 
II. as an Air Force intelligence officer, Mr. 
BLATNIK was dropped behind enemy lines in 
northern Italy. He was responsible for evac- 
uating over 400 United States airmen shot 
down behind those lines. 

In Washington, Representative BLATNIK 
has been a leader in pushing through two 
important bills: The St. Lawrence Seaway 
project and the vast Federal Highway Con- 
struction project (see "a How a Bill Becomes 
a Law”). 

A few weeks ago, I accompanied Repre- 
sentative BLATNIK on his work schedule for 
a typical day. 

Most of his day was spent in committee 
work. “The most important work of Con- 
gress is done in committee,” he told me. 
“That is where the details of all major bills 
are thrashed out. Often this takes weeks 
of debating and wrangling. And you always 
have to compromise. You always have to 
work hard to get just part of what you 
wanted originally. But in the end, there is 
a great satisfaction in seeing the work of 
many months finally approved by Congress 
to become the law of the land. 

“Behind all this," Mr. BLATNIK continued, 
“are the unseen and unsung heroes of Con- 
gress—the Congressmen's staffs. You never 
see their pictures in the papers or learn their 
names. They're never sitting on the stage 
at the big banquets. But these talented 
people—clerks, stenographers, researchers— 
beads a very important job—and do it very 
well,” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
occurs to me at this time to remark that 
the Congress might do well to consider 
the possibility of printing photographs 
and charts as well as the printed word 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is a well 
known truism that a picture is worth a 
thousand words and I respectfully sug- 


gest to my colleagues that, if careful re- 
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strictions are agreed upon, the inclusion 
of pictorial material in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD would be extraordinarily 
useful not only to our contemporaries but 
to future historians. 


Annual Report of Colony House, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, I 
should like to include the annual report 
of Colony House, Inc., the settlement 
house in my congressional district, the 
work of which has been so outstanding, 
under the executive direction of Miss 
Sara M. McCaulley, 

The annual report follows: 

A SETTLEMENT House Anp Irs COMMUNITY 
THE PAST COMMUNITY 


Forty-four years ago the Gowanus ares 
of Brooklyn welcomed a new neighbor into 
its midst—a settlement house. Many times 
during this period our role in the com- 
munity has been questioned, but we have 
steadfastly striven not only to be a good 
neighbor to all but also to be a living, 
dynamic force in the area. Our primary 
concern has been in the immediate area 
surrounding us, but we also have had a 
major concern for our borough and city. 

Robert Fontaine, the author, recently re- 
called the words of Henry Ward Beecher 
in his Royal Truths: 

“It is a good world for the purposes for 
which it was built; and that is all anything 
is good for.” 

So too our community, which is our im- 
mediate world, has a purpose. Its purpose 
is not to provide us with a constant bliss 
and aimless gaiety, but opportunities to 
strengthen and develop our moral and spirit- 
ual selves, It is a community that has con- 
tinuously provided us with constant and 
everchanging challenges to our faith, our 
courage, and our dreams—and everchanging 
opportunities to develop ourselves beyond 
our earthbound beginnings. 

Those are our purposes for which this 
very good world was, indeed, built and one 
finds it difficult to deny that it serve these 
purposes in an admirable and breathtaking 
way. 

Throughout the years this community has 
challenged our faith, courage and dreams but 
has also provided opportunities to help us 
td develop a “good world.” We constantly 
had to ponder on “the purposes for which 
it was built.” e 

Surely one of its major purposes was in- 
scribed on our great Statue of Liberty: 

“Bring your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses, yearning to be free. The wretched 
refuse of your teeming shore, send these; 
the homeless, tempest-tossed to me. I lift 
the lamp beside the golden door.” 

From our early days with Irish, Italian, 
German and other European groups, as well 
as a number of American Indians coming 
to this area to seek refuge in a better world 
until the present day with arrivals from 
Puerto Rico and Hungary we truly have been 
a “refuge for the homeless.” Courage and 
faith were ever needed to instill better under- 
standing and meaningful relationships 
among these racial, religious and cultural 
groups in our neighborhood for the future 
of our American Democracy demands co- 
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hesion and cooperation at the local area 


This has not been an easy task but it has 
been stated that a community is already 
in the process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy.” 

As each new group entered our area some 
fearful neighbors moved away, but during 
the past year many who had fied returned 
and new groups also entered our over- 
crowded area. Recent statistics show an in- 
crease of 3,000 residents since 1950. Last 
year we had 17 nationality groups repre- 
sented in our membership, but now have 21. 
With a majority of Spanish speaking neigh- 
bors we are still faced with language handi- 
caps which lead to suspicion but through 
time-tested values we know Colony House's 
Programs have created a climate of freedom 
where convictions may clash without dis- 
aster and where all people in the community 
can learn to take the clashes in their stride. 

Thus Colony House works today in a situ- 
ation more complex than 44 years ago yet 
we still strive to stir the conscience of our 
community to unite its forces to create a 
better world for our area and to build an 
island of friendliness in the midst of a 
great impersonal city. 

1956-57 COMMUNITY 

A settlement’s true value in its area can 
be determined by two main factors: (1) 
Improvement in human relations and (2) 
improvement in living conditions. With 
these two goals in mind we conducted our 
Past year's activities. 

Human relations can only be improved 
through understanding of a new neighbor 
and understanding comes only through as- 
sociation. a x 

Two thousand five hundred and eighty 
Members ranging in age from 3 to 92 years 
of age participated in a variety of mean- 
ingful activities in our 3 centers. We 
found good relations across racial, religious, 
and nationality lines came through a com- 
mon interest in cultural activities, In our 
Mixed neighborhood the informal class or 
club group was a common medium for es- 
tablishing contacts among different races 
and cultures, 

One hundred and sixty-five children were 
enrolled in our day-care center. Here the 
doors were opened to working mothers or 
those physically unable to care for their 
children. Through daily work and play 
these little tots were helped to find out how 
to live with each other, and sometimes even 
With themselyes, and to find exciting new 
skills for their busy little hands and minds. 

Although we are constantly studying hu- 
man behavior and problems we have much 
to learn, but we have firm convictions that 
our main goal is to teach the worth of the 
individual and belief in his own dignity. 
This feeling must be instilled In the very 
young and be solid enough not to be under- 
mined or corroded in later life by ideas that 
run counter to belief in man's dignity. We 
Know if these children really achieve this 
they will gain that measure of personal 
ethics and responsibility necessary for a free 
society. 

Fifty-five nursery children and 55 school- 
age children were cared for daily. Our low 
total registration shows a more stable com- 
munity than prior years. 

With double and triple sessions in our local 
schools to meet the heavy enrollment needs 
of the community, we are indeed fortunate 
to have sympathetic principals and teachers 
who plan and work closely with our staff. 

This program was a shared responsibility 
of the Department of Welfare, New York City 
Housing Authority, and parents, and our 
agency. 

Our Gowanus Community Center, an ex- 
tension program, to serve the Gowanus hous- 
ing project community, has helped to create 
a better world and given stability to a neigh- 
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borhood facing disintegration. Our program 
inaugurated last year, staff visits to homes 
of members has paid big dividends. A close- 
working relationship between parents and 
staff has developed a better acceptance of 
adults by the youth. Parents now help plan 
and assist at weekly dances. During the 
summer months a team of fathers took re- 
sponsibility with staff in conducting a pro- 
gram that had real meaning to the ‘teenagers. 
Here we found the ‘teenagers were helped to 
develop inner resources that stood them in 
good stead in the community. Not only have 
these youth developed better human rela- 
tions but gained dignity as individuals by 
working diligently to raise funds to secure 
needed equipment for the center. 

Our services were expanded to care for 
more children by the addition of two staff 
members through the Bureau of Community 
Activities. Thus the board of education 
joined forces with the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, New York City Youth Board, 
and Colony House in helping to achieve set- 
tlement principles in this area. 

The junior boys and girls of Colony House 
went forth with abiding faith to face the 
brave new world of tormorrow. In striving 
to build a better community we helped them 
develop good sportsmanship as they worked 
and played together enjoying arts and craft, 
stories, music, dramatics, singing, dacing and 
other activities under trained, understanding 
leadership. 

Through a grant from the New York City 
Youth Board special group work services 
were given for boys and girls from 13 to 18 
years of age. 

Throughout the years Colony House has 
had a roster of fine athletes noted for their 
sportsmanship. The annual sports dinner 
with a Dodger team member as guest of 
honor is a highlight of the season. Here 
team play and the ability to work with others 
rather than as an individual are given recog- 
nition. The Biddy League members who 
learned the give and take of team play in 
early years are now providing leadership in 
more skillful groups. 

To broaden the horizons of the children 
special excursions were taken throughout 
the year to libraries, museums, parks, 
theaters, TV studios, industrial plants, major 
league ball games, circus, rodeo, and social 
events at other youth agencies. 

Community relationships are really tested 
during holidays at Colony House. Each 
month brought some significant day to be 
remembered. Brotherhood Week was stressed 
in a series of parties where mothers of teen- 
agers of varied nationality groups prepared 
suppers for groups of youths and discussed 
the origin and traditions of the national 
dish served. Here parents and youth work- 
ing to prepare the food and then sharing it 
found a common interest. 

As Charles Dickens described it: “There 
seems to be a magic in the very name of 
Christmas,” and so it was at Colony House. 
From early October when the youth planned 
and began work on decorations to transform 
our settlement into a fairyland through 15 
parties ending on January 6, young and old 
worked as a team, p 

For the first time we shared a new cele- 
bration. On January 6, 250 children and 
adults closed our Christmas season with 
“a three kings party” where the traditional 
songs, food, and gifts by the Magi were pre- 
sented as on the island homeland of Puerto 
Rico. So once more we were mindful of the 
spirit of Christmas that prevailed. 

Through the combined efforts of Public 
School No, 47, the department of health, and 
Colony House; special programs were con- 
ducted on many phases of health. Nutri- 
tion problems were stressed and parents 
were seryed a typical school luncheon to have 
them become famillar with the food served 
to their children. Polio shots were given to 
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our older children and teachers as well as to 
the nursery children. 

During the warm summer days of vacation 
our day camp at Gowanus was enlarged by 
combining the two smaller units. This pro- 
cedure enabled us to serve more teen-agers 
who are so often neglected during these 
months. Through the cooperation of the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund 158 boys and girls 
had a real vacation in the country. A num- 
ber returned to these country towns for the 
Christmas holidays. 

With a knowledge of a successful summer 
season conducted for teen-agers in the pre- 
ceding year we again planned with the youth 
a concerted program geared to their needs. 
In adolescence a teen-ager gropes his way 
toward adulthood. He is at once both awk- 
ward and sensitive, unsure and confident, 
ungoverned and restrained. The idealism 
that makes him easily led is in constant 
quarrel with the pride that makes him re- 
fuse to be told. It is not enough that the 
adults learn to accept him as he is, but they 
must guide him to where he really wants to 
go. In both our centers we tried to guide 
our youth by self-planned projects. The re- 
sults were gratifying indeed and plans are 
already laid for a new season, 

Adult clubs have always been a strong 
factor at Colony House. While they were 
primarily organized for sociability, they are 
now self-governed and take responsibility 
both for their own activities and those of 
the settlement generally. 

Our men’s club of alumni and the young 
married club are both active forces within 
the program. Both clubs award trophies to 
younger members who best symbolize the 
Colony House spirit to them. 

Our two mothers clubs have helped to 
build a better community with a continuous 
record of 41 years for the senior club and 
21 years for the Liberty Club. 

The Happiness Club for members over 65 
years of age is truly “young in spirit.” This 
club just celebrated its 10th anni 
and it has been a rewarding experience to 
welcome the old to new friendships and 
hobbies. Their concerns over the welfare 
of others has been a real lesson to their 
juniors in human relations. 

Our Gowanus and child care parents 
groups, the parent-teacher association, the 
neighborhood committees, and many other 
groups have aided in our community activ- 
ities. 

Our largest and newest group in the com- 
munity have really found a place for them- 
selves this past year. The Puerto Rican 
neighbors have now a club of thelr own 
which is a dynamic force. With 100 active 
members they are visiting homes of newly 
arrived neighbors, working with teen-agers 
and are now taking community responsibili- 
ties although just 6 months ago the club 
was formed for sociability. Thus they too, 
are helping to make our area a good world. 

Colony House, alone, could not have mar- 
shalled the facts and forces necessary for 
this social action to meet problems in the 
area. Thus we are grateful to the following 
agencies and groups who cooperated with us. 

Association of Brooklyn Settlements; 
American Red Cross; Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children's Aid Society; 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning; 
Brooklyn College; Brooklyn Tuberculosis 
and Health Association; Board of Educa- 
tion and Community Activities; Principals 
Teachers and Parents Teachers Association 
of Public Schools 6, 32, 47; Board of Health; 
Brooklyn Public Library; Catholic Charities; 
Citizens Housing Council; Day Care Coun- 
cil, Department of Welfare; Greater New 
York Fund; Gowanus Housing Manager and 
Staff; Holy Family and Long Island College 
Hospitals; Junior League of Brooklyn; Ju- 
venile Aid Bureau; National Federation of 
Settlements; National Recreation Associa- 
tion; New York City Housing Authority; 
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New York City Youth Board; New York Tel- 
ephone Co. Employees; Police of 78th and 
82d Precinct; Parochial Schools; Office of the 
District Attorney; Sun-N-Fun; United 
Neighborhood Houses; Youth Council Bu- 
reau and Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 

An agency can only serve a community 
through its staff, volunteers and board. In 
a changing neighborhood it is up to them to 
build new roots for people—both young and 
old. Colony House has always been fortu- 
nate in having staff who were ever mindful 
of building this better community for all 
our neighbors, and thus have created an 
island of friendliness. 

Our faithful and hard working volunteers 
from Brooklyn College, as well as many indi- 
viduals throughout Brooklyn, have aided 
greatly in enriching our program and have 
thus strengthened our community ties. 

Members of the- Corporate and Associate 
Board, the Guild and Men’s Council, as well 
as our many contributors have each played 
a role in our community plan for better 
living. 

A social agency, today, cannot achieve a 
vital role in the community without the ac- 
tive participation of board members. Col- 
ony House is fortunate in having a close 
working relationship with staff and board 
members on a community level as well as 
borough and citywide. Thus we have be- 
come a symbol of a better world to many 
throughout the years. 


THE FUTURE COMMUNITY 


As stated in the past year's endeayors our 
aims were to improve human relations and 
to improve living conditions in the area. 

We feel we have made very significant 
gains in human relations and during the past 
year our community has been a brighter and 
better world. For the coming year we hope 
to add on to this foundation and build more 
solid roots in the community for others. 

We have not succeeded in improving the 
living conditions for many of our neighbors. 
This therefore becomes our major issue for 
the future. Our overcrowded, unhealthy 
rooming houses are a great problem. 

We feel Colony House has a definite re- 
sponsibility to stimulate the development 
of public concern for adequate standards of 
service and personnel to many of our new 
neighbors. We too, must help our neighbors 
make the best possible use of public services 
available. Housing is our most serious prob- 
lem but health, sanitation, nutrition and 
many other problems need constant action. 

It is our belief that basic planning and 
coordination must be done in a neighbor- 
hood in order that broad planning and 
coordination can be carried out on a bor- 
ough- or city-wide basis. We believe that in 
order to make democracy a living reality to 
the American people we must secure active 
participation of every citizen in planning 
for a better community. This Colony House 
cannot do alone and in order to do the vital 
job ahead we must help to achieve our goal 
of uniting the forces of a total community 
to bring a good world to our area. 

George Santayanna, the great American 
philosopher gave us this quotation: “Life is 
a predicament. We are surrounded by 
enormous, mysterious, only half-friendly 
forces,” 

Surely life in such a community as ours 
is a predicament. We look back to past 
years as a time of tranquility but, of course, 
the predicament was there and surely the 
enormous, mysterious and half-friendly 
forces were always present. In seeking a 
better life one finds it cannot be learned in 
a few easy lessons; in fact, the lessons are 
ours to work out and we may find some 
problems have no answer. We face many 
problems that have existed since time's 
beginning—the problems of morals, of man- 
ners, of government and religion. 
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But predicament seems to me to be a good 
word. It does not mean a trap, nor does it 
mean a sanc 8 

So Colony House, as in former years, ac- 
cepts the challenge of the predicament of 
building a good world and goes forth with 
faith and courage to meet the enormous, 
mysterious, half-friendly forces of the 
tuture. 


The Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today 
letters and petitions regarding Sp3c. 
Wiliam S. Girard whom the Japanese 
are seeking to try in their courts, for 
having accidentally killed a Japanese 
woman. I want my colleagues to know 
the sentiments of my constituents. 

The letters and petitions follow: 

ALEXANDRIA, La. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lone, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 6. 

Dear Mr. Lonc: On the strength of sound- 
ing like a radical, I would like to ask just 
one question: How many of our boys will be 
crucified in order to appease touchy foreign 
countries? This question may be to the ex- 
treme but in view of the appalling situation 
extremities are not forceful enough. I am 
only a housewife with two small sons but I 
dread terribly to think that my sons may 
find themselves deserted by the country they 
defend. 

If this pathetic boy, Wm. Girard, is, in 
the sight of some officials, expendable—please 
take steps to amend or ratify this treaty that 
throws our boys to the wolves. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. J. M. TUCKER, 


ALEXANDRIA, La., June 5, 1957. 
Congressman GEORGE S. LONG, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As the mother of two boys, I am 
deeply concerned over the provisions of a 
treaty that denies the protection of our Con- 
stitution to the servicemen whose duty it is 
to defend It. 

Thank you for your courageous stand in 
protesting the release of Wm. C. Girard to a 
foreign civil court and demanding that this 
treaty be amended immediately. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARK ALEXANDER, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 5, 1957. 
Congressman Lone, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lonc: I was certainly 


. Pleased to hear that you have spoken out 


against the decision to turn over William 
Girard to the Japanese civil courts. This 
case has certainly aroused public sympathy 
here in Alexandria. 


I know you will continue to protest this 


_ treaty until it has been changed to protect 


all servicemen on duty in foreign countries, 
Sincerely, 
"EVELYN O'QUINN Lorton, 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE 5, Lone, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Long; I understand you have re- 
leased a statement to the effect that you 
have protested the release of an American 
serviceman, William S. Girard, to the Japa- 
nese civil courts. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you for taking this 
stand and to urge you to do all you can to 
keep this issue alive until something is done. 

Realizing that nothing can now be done 
for Mr. Girard under provisions of a treaty 
between the United States and Japan, I 
would still like to know why this agreement 
cannot be scrapped, if under its provisions, 
an American serviceman, defending the Con- 
stitution, cannot be protected by that same 
Constitution—after all a good many people 
have taken refuge behind the fifth amend- 
ment. 


In the same press release that carried this 
story I quote the following: 

“Wilson and Dulles said they have con- 
cluded that the joint committees agreement 
that Girard be tried in the courts of Japan 
was reached in full accord with procedures 
established by the treaty and agreement, and 
in order to preserve the integrity of the 
pledges of the United States, this determina- 
tion by the Joint Committee must be car- 
ried out.” 

The words underlined seem ironic to me. 
The employment of the word “integrity” is 
offensive in this case, where a serviceman 
sent to a foreign country is abandoned by 
his own country, principally because of the 
fear of rioting mobs. 

How did this treaty come about? Who 
Grew it up? Did Congress ratify it? 

Iam very much interested in having these 
questions answered and to know to what 
extent Americans are supposed to stick their 
necks out for their country and then have 
their heads lopped off rather than offend 
another country. 

Tam a housewife with a teen-age son and 
this is my first experience in writing my 
Congressman. If I did not address my letter 
properly, please advise the correct salutation, 
because you will be hearing from me again. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. W. H. Carr. 


— 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 5, 1957. 
Congressman LONG, > 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LONG: I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for your stand 
in protesting the release of an American GI to 
the civil courts of Japan for trial and to urge 
you to bend all your efforts toward haying 
this treaty changed, so this situation will 
never again arise. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL WHITTINGTON, 


Borce, La. June 7, 1957. 

DEAR Mr, GEORGE S. Lonc: I am writing 
you in regard tọ the soldier prisoner, Girard, 
who was on guard and killed a Japanese and 
now iş being tried for his life by the Japs. 

I wonder if John Dulles has any sons and 
would he want them tried by the Japs. 

I have two sons in the Air Force and if 
that’s the way the Government feels about 
the boys who are in service and have to 
guard the property of the Government and 
then be tried for their life by such as the 
Japs I am sorry my sons are wearing the 
uniform. So won't you help this poor sol- 
dier and bring him home for trial? I think 
he only done his duty; what do you think? 
I am a supporter of the Longs. 

Mrs, Jim HILLMAN, 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 11, 1957. 

Drar Mr. Lonc: While I am sure you are 
doing what you can, but I can’t help writ- 
ing you. Congress in this case ought to go 
over the President's head in the case of this 
boy. Let us suppose he had not carried out 
his superiors’ orders to guard this section, 
What then Mr. Lonc? How many mothers 
are going to rebel against their boys going 
Over there without the protection of our 
Armed Forces? Will you refer this to Mr. 
ELLENDER? All of your people think as I do. 


Best. wishes, 
J. H. PETRIE. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 8, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE LONG, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LONG: We are shocked 
by the action of our Government in turning 
Over an American soldier (Girard) to the 
Japanese Government for trial. We fear 
that he and other American troops abroad 
have been betrayed and forsaken. 

Your fellow Americans want you to know 
that the notorious status of forces agree- 
Ment stands as a monument to diplomatic 
bungling and is an altar of inane appease- 
Ment upon which our national self-respect 
is being sacrificed.’ It is unbelievable that 
our Congress would approve such an agree- 
ment in the first instance. We are left dum- 
founded by the inaction and submissive at- 
titude of our Congress at the present time. 

The morale of all American troops abroad 
and the confidence of the American people in 
their leaders, cannot but be shaken by the 
action of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and the inaction of the legislative 
branch of our Government. 

We earnestly protest the denial of Gtrard's 
constitutional rights as an American citizen, 
and if we as American citizens, any longer 
have a voice in our Government, we ask that 
you echo our sentiments in this matter and 
seek to abrogate the infamous status of forces 
agreement. We urge you to do everything 
Within your power and authority to return 
Girard to American furisdiction for trial. 

This letter is being written and trans- 
mitted to you in compliance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Johnson-Brown Post, No. 
1736, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Sincerely, e 
PHILIP DAFFORD, 
Post Commander. 
PAYNE-JOHNSON Post, No. 3800, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Winnfield, La. 


Whereas Army Sp3c. William S. Girard has 
been surrendered to a foreign government 
for trial for an alleged offense committed 
While on duty at his post at a United States 
Army base situated overseas; 

And whereas it appears from press reports 
that officials of the United States Govern- 
ment have negotiated so-called status of 
forces treaties with foreign governments in 
which the United States is obligated to sur- 
Tender to foreign governments for trial any 
and all members of the Armed Forces over- 
seas, whether on duty or off duty and on 
the military and naval bases of the United 
States or off said bases; 

And whereas it is the sense of Payne- 
Johnson Post, No. 3800, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Winnfield, La., that these so-called 
status of forces treaties as interpreted by 
the Secretary of Defense and Secretary of 
State are a shocking betrayal of the men 
who wear the uniform of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and their families, 
and an abdication of the sovereignty of the 
United States; be it further 

Resolved, That Payne-Johnson Post, No. 
3800, by unanimous vote at its regular meet- 
ing goes on record as condemning and de- 
Ploring the treaties which in effect deny 
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American citizenship to members of the 
Armed Forces overseas and abdicate the sov- 
ereignty of the United States Government; 


be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the commander in chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senator Russet. B. Lonc, Representative 
Gronon S. Lona, and members of the press, 
radio, and television. 

LEWIS LANE, 
Senior Vice Commander. 
TULEY WELLS, 
Post Adjutant. 
June 4, 1957. 


Krwanis CLUB or NATCHITOCHES, 
Natchitoches, La., June 6, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lone, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE LONG: Abandonment 
to the Japanese of William S. Girard, an 
American soldier, shows how the status-of- 
forces treaty— 

1. Violates the moral law of fidelity to 
those who depend on us. 

2. Injures the United States politically by 
incurring loss of face in the Orient. 

3. Undermines the foundation of morale 
in the armed services, and may entirely 
destroy their esprit de corps. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that 
the President of the United States should at 
once reconsider the action in regard to Army 
Spac William S. Girard, and that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress should rescind such 
status-of-forces treaties without delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL HENRY, 
President, Kiwanis Club. 
ALLEN R. PARKER, 
President, Gordon Peters Post, 
No. 10, American Legion. 

We the undersigned citizens of Rapides 
Parish, State of Louisiana, wish to vehem- 
ently protest the decision of the Government 
in aliowing the Japanese courts try Army 
Spac. William S. Girard. 

We feel that Sp3c. Girard was performing 
his duty in protecting United States prop- 
erty and the killing of the Japanese was 
accidental and should be tried by United 
States military authorities only. 

American boys have no choice but to serve 
in the Armed Forces under present VMT 
policies and directives. We do not believe 
that they should be subjected to prosecution 
of foreign courts when they must, against 
their wills, be sent to occupation countries 
and do bodily harm to citizens of these coun- 
tries while carrying out their orders. 

If necessary, we suggest congressional ac- 
tion to stop this decision by the Government. 

John Avery, R. W. Lummus, Pineville, La.; 
H. Y. Kinney, Alexandria, La.; I. A. Arring- 
ton, Colfax, La.; James P. Marlea, Elmer, La.; 
S. W. Wallace, Bentley, La.; C. C. Woodward, 
Pineville, La.; B. G. Glasscock, David Glover, 
Gilbert Sweat, Alexandria, La.; J. E. Pitt, 
Marshall W. Gentry, Pineville, La.; James E. 
Rengeon, Leli A. Bracknell, Alexandria, La.; 
Earl T. Davidson, W. A. Barrios, Pineville, 
La.; A. L. Wilson, Jr., Alexandria, La.; Charles 
E. McKee, Chester A. Grover, Pineville, La.; 
F. W. King, G. L. Mabe, R. L. Feeglar, Henry 
H. Lucius, Tioga, La.; Ernest E. Grover, Fred 
T. Malone, Alexandria, La.; Oscar A. Kier- 
num, Nolan Mopey, Pineville, La.; N. F. Curry, 
Ball, La; D. D. Garbington, Pollock, La.; 
H. W. Emmons, Bunkie, La.; V. H. O’Brien, 
Pineville, La.; W. L. Gunter, Clyde Dennan, 
Alexandria, La.; P. W. Nugent, Pineville, La.; 
J.C. Kent, Pollock, La.; J. A. Band, Reiley, 
La.; R. V. Lambert, Alexandria, La.; V. Pon- 
tholux, Echo, La.; A. T. Kimer, S. W. Whatley, 
Mrs. S. W. Whatley, Alexandria, La.; Mrs. J.C. 
Kent, Pollock, La. 

John L. Teekell, Jessie K, Krome, Pine- 
ville, La.; Lee Scallon, Nellie Gremillion, 
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Florence Clark, Joe Gibrell, Alexandria, La.; 
Charles U. Kesorn, Tioga, La.; D. R. Noone, 
Alexandria, La.; C. A. Richey, Walter T. Mor- 
gan, Pineville, La.; H. P. Ellison, Alexandria, 
La.; Charles Eddy, Bentley, La.; Ray Feighan, 
Alexandria, La.; Tillman McCann, Deville, 
La.; J. D. Trunt, Alexandria, La.; Clarence 
Crooks, Pineville, La.; S. Condon, Tioga, La.; 
V. R. Bayett, Pineville, La.: James A. Davis, 
Bentley, La.; Robert L. Morgan, Leonard A, 
Anderson, Willie Kates Anderson, Pineville, 
La.; James Miller, Eimer, La.; Marion E. 
Conner, Alexandria, La.; Lester A. Reynolds, 
Tioga, La.; Aubrey Bruce, Pineville, La.; C. E. 
Gorham, Jr., Pineville, La.; Robert M. Ortego, 
Alexandria, La.;Lee T. Chelette, Mary Lott, 
Jesse L. Roshto, Jr., Juanita E. Roshto, Malva 
Glazer, Mrs. Jesse L. Roshta, Jr., Thurman 
Roberts, Jesse Roshto, Audrey Avery, Charles 
Edward Smith, Ada Smith, D. C. Smith, Mrs. 
W. B. Nugent, Pineville, La.; Mrs. B. R. Men- 
nel, Dry Prong, La.; J. E. Farr, Matt Roshto, 
Bobby M. Simmons, V. W. Linsicombe, Jr., 
Mrs. J. E. Farr, Mrs. Aubrey Bruce, Mrs. W. B. 
Jordan, W. B. Jordan, Jules La Croix, Edith 
Epnett, J. D. Roshto, Opal Roshto, Betty Gol- 
lihugh, Mrs. Dan McCormick, Mrs. Anna Beth 
Roshto, E. A. Whotty, Landry J. Mayer, Jo- 
seph F. Baily, Albert G. Marks, Pineville, 
La; Grace M. Havens, Pearl Bond, Alexan- 
dria, La.; Nettie C. Ladner, Blyth D. Teague, 
Hortense F. Goad, Tioga, La.; Spencer W. 
Perry, Thessie M. Lambert, Maida L. Miller, 
Addie F. Hollingsworth, Alexandria, La.; 
Dollie M. Brister, Pineville, La.; Cloteal C. 
Rusk, Alexandria, La. 

We, the undersigned citizens of Rapides 
Parish, State of Louisiana, wish to vehe- 
mently protest the decision of the Govern- 
ment in allowing the Japanese courts try 
Army Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

We feel that Specialist, Third Class Girard 
was performing his duty in protecting 
United States property and the killing of 
the Japanese was accidental, and should be 
tried by United States military authorities 
only. 

American boys have no choice but to serve 
in the Armed Forces under present univer- 
sal-military-training policies and directives. 
We do not believe that they should be sub- 
jected to prosecution of foreign courts when 
they must, against their wills, be sent to 
occupation countries and do bodily harm to 
citizens of these countries while carrying 
out their orders. 

If necessary, we suggest congressional ac- 
tion to stop this decision by the Govern- 
ment. 

Herbert Spangler, Winnfield, La.;-Eric B. 
White, Minnie Lee Zeigler, Luther Zeigler, 
M. Goodman, J. C. Jordan, Pineville, La.; 
T. H. West, Tioga, La; D. T. Brazil, J. J. 
Judernon, Otho N. Fletcher, Pineville, La.; 
Henry H. Matthews, J. H. Harrell, Alexandria, 
La.; Ike Peters, Pineville, La.; C. R. Hill, 
Kingsville, La.; Mrs. Eric White, Pineville, 
La.; Mrs, Leon Boung, Alexandria, La. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF LOUISIANA, 
May 23, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lona, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LonG: The depart- 
ment of Louisiana, by convention mandate 
is strictly against the releasing of members 
of our Armed Forces, who have allegedly 
committed a crime while on overseas duty, 
to foreign government for trial. 


At this time we are particularly interested 
in the case of Sp3c. William S. Girard of 
Ottowa, Ill., and wish to protest the action 
taken by Adm. Miles A. Hubbard, 

We would like for you to protest the ac- 
tion of Admiral Hubbard and keep us ad- 
vised as to the steps being taken by the De- 
fense Department and by the Defense and 
State Departments to rectify this situation. 
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We feel that the members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States are American 
citizens and should any crime be committed 
by them while on overseas duty, that they 
should be tried by American citizens. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. C. "MIKE" GERR, 
Department Commander. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., 
June 5, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE S. LONG, 

Representative of Eighth District of 
Louisiana, House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

After the Korean war we tried American 
military men who sold out their country. 
Who is going to try America for selling out 
her military man William C. Girard? if 
this decision remains other nations will take 
this as an example of American weakness 
and demand our military men for trials in 
their courts regardless of treaties or agree- 
ments. 

Rev. L. R. Bowen, 
Pineville, La. 


Proposed Jury Trial Amendment to Civil- 
Rights Legislation 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I rise briefly to par- 
ticipate in this debate. I am saddened 
that in this historic legislative body, rep- 
resenting the greatest democracy the 
world has ever known, we should have to 
legislate, debate, or even discuss, a matter 
so fundamental as the right of every 
qualified citizen of this Nation to cast his 
ballot. 

When there is added to this, the sug- 
gestion that an equally fundamental and 
traditional pillar of our democratic way 
of life, the right to trial by jury, is being 
threatened by this legislation, I am in- 
deed shaken to the roots of my being. As 
an attorney, a former State Senator and 
now as a United States Representative, 
I cherish our constitutional guaranty of 
trial by jury as a sacred right. 

That is why, when I see the inviolate 
right of trial by jury introduced as a 
bogus, phony, sham issue in a cynical, 
callous effort to deny a large segment of 
our population the right to vote, I must 
rise to set the record straight. Let us 
label this phony jury-trial amendment 
for what it really is, an effort to thwart 
the reasonable enforcement of the law in 
the traditional American way—in fact, in 
the only way in which effective enforce- 
ment is possible. 

An examination of the record reveals 
the true purpose of this jury trial gim- 
mick, and perhaps the best way to illus- 
trate this is by a few pertinent questions. 
Last year another civil rights bill was 
debated in this chamber. By the stand- 
ards of those who oppose the universal 
enjoyment of civil rights, it was a 
tougher bill than this year’s proposal, 
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For obvious reasons which I will later 
touch upon, it contained no jury trial 
provision. 

Question No. 1: Then why was not the 
bogus jury trial issue raised last year as 
it has been this year? 

Everyone would agree that the legal 
profession represented by hundreds of 
local, State, and Federal bar associations 
would be in the forefront in attacking 
any effort to erode our constitutional 
rights, particularly the right to trial by 
jury as it exists. The hearings on this 
bill before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, consume some 
1,300 pages of testimony. Only one wit- 
ness appearing before the subcommittee 
purported to represent a bar association 
and he was the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the South Carolina Bar 
Association. Examination of his testi- 
mony reveals that he made no mention 
whatever of this proposed jury trial 
amendment. 

Question No. 2: Why has not a single 
bar association come forward to support 
the proponents of the jury trial amend- 
ment? 

The motive of those who have master- 
minded this new roadblock in the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation is 
obvious. They know it has nothing to do 
with the case, but they hope to so con- 
fuse the issue in the public’s mind, that 
everyone who opposes their amendment 
can be accused of being against trial by 
jury, which is like being opposed to 
motherhood. But if they hope to em- 
barrass us with our constituents, I think 
they vastly underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the American public. 

The type of proceeding involved in this 
proposed legislation has never, since the 
inception of our legal system, involved a 
jury trial. A simple example serves to 
illustrate this. There is ample evidence 
that some Americans are unjustly de- 
prived of their right to vote. Both po- 
litical parties recognized this by pledg- 
ing in their respective platforms that 
they would enact civil rights legislation. 
Now suppose a citizen feels that an elec- 
tion official or board has unjustifiably 
denied him the right to register, and 
hence the right to vote. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, he would seek an in- 
junction against the official on the 
ground that he is failing or refusing to 
perform his official duties. 

An injunction is simply a “stop” 
order; a legal means of preventing a 
wrong before it occurs. The Federal 
Constitution guarantees a jury trial in 
criminal proceedings. But this is not 
the trial of a crime. No one has been 
accused of a crime. It is a proceeding 
to prevent a wrong before it occurs. 
From time immemorial injunction pro- 
ceedings have been brought on the equity 
side of our courts, before a judge with- 
out a jury. In fact, a Federal law which 
required a jury in such cases might very 
well be held unconstitutional. 

A classic example of this proceeding 
which we all remember occurred when 
an injunction was issued against the 
United Mine Workers and John L. 
Lewis and they received a huge fine for 
refusal to comply with the injunction. 
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All this was before a judge, without a 
jury. Under the antitrust laws, Du Pont 
was very recently ordered to divest it- 
self of its control of General Motors. 
The trial was before a judge, without a 
jury. We have passed in this House, in 
the last few decades, some 28 or 29 spe- 
cific measures of tremendous importance, 
where the court is given the right to is- 
sue injunctions, or “stop” orders, and 
if these injunctions are violated, to mete 
out punishment by fine or sentence, 
without trial by jury. 

And now let us compare the laws of the 
various States. I have prepared a short 
legal brief on this subject which I can- 
not, for lack of time, review in detail, 
but which I will insert in the Recorp at 
this point. The brief is short, because 
the legal proposition is simple and firmly 
established. It illustrates that the con- 
stitutional guaranty of a jury trial is 
construed to give no right to a jury trial 
in equity cases, including injunction 
proceedings. 

At this point in the brief, I cite deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court and of the highest courts in 24 
different States. 

Now suppose this person who has ap- 
plied for an injunction to prevent an 
official from denying him his vote, is 
successful, and a court has decided he is 
entitled to that injunction. If the offi- 
cial complies, that is the end of the mat- 
ter. But suppose the official, having 
been served with a court order, refuses 
to obey it. He is now in contempt of 
court—and the proponents of this jury 
trial amendment say that he should have 
a jury trial to determine whether he 
is in contempt of court. 

Question No. 3: What question of fact 
is this jury to decide? 

Is this jury to decide for the judge 
whether he did in fact issue a stop 
order, Perhaps he dreamed it all up. 
Inserting a jury between a court and 
the enforcement of its own order is an 
insult to the court, is contrary to law, 
and is the height of legal hyprocisy. 
The brief which I mentioned notes that 
the constitutional guaranty of a jury 
trial does not apply to proceedings to 
punish for contempt of court, whether 
in a court of law, a court of equity, a 
court having criminal jurisdiction or any 
other court, citing many cases. 

I do not wish to appear to be chiding 
my colleagues from below the Mason- 
Dixon line, but a great many of these 
cases cited in my brief originated in the 
fine courts of their States, and are sup- 
ported by the excellently prepared opin- 
ions of judges elected or appointed 
from their areas, gentlemen who were 
schooled in the culture and traditions of 
those areas. 

Question No. 4: Do the proponents of 
this jury-trial amendment now hold that 
these judges and the courts over which 
they preside are incompetent? 

Our President recently drew attention 
to an opinion of our former President 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
William Howard Taft, who said in 1908: 
“Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an insidious attack upon 
the judicial system as the proposal to 
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interject a jury trial between all orders 
of the court, made after full hearing, 
and the enforcement of such orders.” 
And where were these pious platitudes 
and this lofty attempt to introduce jury 

als into an area where they have 
never existed, when in recent months 
Court injunctions were obtained barring 
all activity of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas until all of its records were turned 
Over to the State? There were no jury 
trials. In Alabama, a fine of $100,000 
Was levied against that association, 
without trial by jury, for so-called vio- 
lation of an injunction requiring them 
to divulge membership lists. 

Gentlemen, let us recognize this jury- 

rial amendment for what it really is, 
Not an effort to preserve our constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial, but an un- 
Constitutional effort to deny the Gov- 
ernment the power to give its citizens 
efective protection of their right to vote, 
and of their fundamental right to equal 
Protection and liberty and security un- 
der law. Let us defeat this amend- 
Ment and get on to the consideration 
of legislation which has the endorse- 
Ment of both political parties in their 
announced platforms. 


Address by Dr. Salvador Araneta at 
Annual Commemoration of the Adop- 
tion of the Philippine Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein an address delivered by Dr. Sal- 
Vador Araneta upon the occasion of the 
annual commemoration of the adoption 
of the Philippine Constitution on Febru- 
ary 8, 1957. 

This address was made before the 
Philippine Lawyers’ Association in Ma- 
nila, It deals with the spirit of their 
Constitution in its relation to recent 
National events and covers the problem 
of nationalism and the brotherhood of 
Man, conservation of natural re- 
Sources, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity and the bases agreement. He 
also discusses at some length the unlaw- 
ful and unfair practices of the American 
PX’s in the importation of civilian goods 
into the Philippine economy without the 
Payment of tariffs or other faxes and 
without reporting to the Ministry the 
oa volumie of these exempt importa- 

ms. 

It is a very courageous statement and 
yet carries a conciliatory overtone in an 
effort to improve international relations 
without weakening the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of his country. 

I believe he puts his finger on the 
fundamental reasons for the difficulties 
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in which we find ourselves in our negoti- 
ations for military bases which are of 
most importance to both the United 
States and the Philippines. 

Dr. Araneta is one of the outstanding 
patriots of the Philippines. He is prob- 
ably the best posted man there on the 
economics of his country. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
and a graduate of Harvard University 
Law School. President Roxas nominated 
him to become Ambassador to London in 
1947, but he declined the offer. He was 
appointed to high positions by President 
Quirino and was one of the first appoint- 
ments made by the late President Mag- 
saysay as Secretary of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. He is engaged in 
many business enterprises in the islands. 
Beyond this, he and Mrs. Araneta estab- 
lished and own two large educational in- 
stitutions, the Araneta Institute of Agri- 
culture and the Institution of Technol- 
ogy. These two colleges have a combined 
enrollment of 10,000 students, with about 
4,000 graduating annually, so you can 
well understand the impact upon the is- 
lands arising from the activities of Dr. 
Araneta. 

The background and current activities 
of Dr. Salvador Araneta, together with 
the following address, were graciously 
furnished to me by Mr. Paul W. Reeves, 
of Manila. 

President Alafriz, fellow delegates of the 
constitutional convention, colleagues of the 
bar, friends: 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN IN OUR 
CONSTITUTION 

There is a saying in Spanish, a Dios 
rogando y con el mazo dando, which applied 
to our problem of national security must 
spell praying to God and the belief and 
practice by us in the Philippines, and by 
peaples everywhere of the brotherhood of 
man. President Eisenhower in his state of 
the Nation speech, pointed out that “Na- 
tional security requires far more than mili- 
tary power,” and that “economic and moral 
factors play indispensable roles.” He fur- 
ther underlined that to move a long way to- 
ward a peaceful world America should 
“emphasize aid“ to her friends “in building 
more productive economies and in better 
satisfying the natural demands of their peo- 
ple for progress.” 

These sentiments faithfully implemented 
amounts to the practice of the brotherhood 
of man on a world scale. On our part, the 
concept of the brotherhood of man has two 
angles—one is our duty toward our own 
nationals, and the other is our duty toward 
humanity in general. 

I said that the concept of the brotherhood 
of man is a part and parcel of the spirit of 
our Constitution. With reference to our 
duty toward humanity that concept finds 
expression in the provisions by which we 
renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy, and that by which we adopted the 
generally accepted principles of interna- 
tional law as part of the law of the Nation. 
With reference to our duty toward our na- 
tionals the concept of the brotherhood of 
man is spelled in two sets of provisions of 
our Constitution: 

(a) Those that elevate to a constitutional 
mandate the practice of social justice in the 
Philippines, and 

(b) The nationalistic provisions of the 
constitution by which agriculture, forestry, 
mining, fisheries, public utilities, are re- 
served to citizens, or to corporations with 
60 percent of their capital owned by Filipino 
citizens, $ 
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NATIONALISM AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


But it may be asked: Are not these nation- 
alistie defenses and practices inimical to the 
concept of the brotherhood of man in our 
relations to mankind? 

My answer is that there is no such incom- 
patibility, for aliens are not excluded as they 
can participate up to 40 percent in the capi- 
tal of even those enterprises earmarked with 
the nationalistic restriction. Considering 
that the alien population of the Philippine 
does not exceed 1 million people, or 5 per- 
cent of our population, it is obvious that 
foreigners are adequately provided a living 
space in our economy as long as they can 
participate up to 40 percent of the capital 
of those enterprises. Aliens, under our con- 
stitution, our laws, our practices, and our 
desires, are welcomed to participate in all 
lines of economic activities, so long as they 
do not wish to be exclusivistic, and, as in- 
vited guests, are willing to take a minority 
participation. Time must come and it 
should come soon that this formula for alien 
participation will be extended to new indus- 
tries. 


The spirit of the constitution is not, there- 
fore, to exclude aliens from a proper share in 
our economic activities. But it is the spirit 
of the constitution to stimulate national 
participation and to insure the Filipino’s 
predominant share in essential economic ac- 
tivities. The brotherhood of man does not 
mean the exploitation of our natural re- 
sources by aliens in a larger measure than 
by nationals. The brotherhood of man does 
not mean a Philippine retail trade domi- 
nated by foreigners. The brotherhood of 
man does not mean an independent Philip- 
pines in name only, with foreigners dominat- 
ing and holding an upper hand over our 
economic activities, and through them, dom- 
inating our Congress and our President. The 
brotherhood of man as proclaimed in the 
Gospel, and as consecrated in our constitu- 
tion, means an equal opportunity to all, to 
the extent of helping and defending the 
weak, be he a laborer, a farmer, a citizen, or 
a pauper, to make possible in practice the 
actual exercise of that equal opportunity 
which is the core of true democracy, And 
50 long as our citizens, because of lack of ex- 
perience, because of lack of capital, because 
of lack of the necessary disciplines, are in a 
weaker position vis-a-vis foreigners, it is the 
duty of the state under the constitution to 
defend them, reserying a major share of our 
economic activities to our citizens, to the 
end that our institutions, economic, social, 
and political, may not be dominated by for- 
eign influences, and our people may be truly 
masters and sovereigns in our own land. 

More and more we come to realize that the 
blessing of independence, to be real, must be 
predicated on our being masters and benefi- 
ciaries of our own heritage. If our trade and 
most important economic activities are held 
by other hands, they and not we will rule 
our country and the Philippines will be 
merely the puppet state of another more 
virile nation. 


NATIONALISTIC SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Our constitution was conceived and ap- 
proved before we were independent, and was 
made subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And it is pertinent 
to ask if there is permeating into the consti- 
tution a colonial mentality and subservient 
spirit. 

To the credit of the delegates of the con- 
stitutional convention, we can truthfully say 
that the constitution was not authored by 
minds with a colonial mentality and with a 
subservient spirit—as far as I know, if there 
is one provision that did not find its way into 
the constitution, it was precisely the pro- 
posal to nationalize the retail trade, because 
we were told by President Quezon that its 
insertion into the constitution might jeopar- 
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dize the approval of the constitution by the 
President of the United States. But the 
convention approved a resolution expressing 
the views of the delegates on the subject, 
which read as follows: 

“That it is the sense of this convention 
that the public Interest requires the nation- 
alization of retall trade but this convention 
abstains from approving the amendment in- 
troduced by the delegate for Manila, Mr. 
Araneta, and others on this matter because 
this convention is convinced that the Nation- 
al Assembly is authorized to promulgate a law 
which limits to Filipinos and American cit- 
izens the privilege to engage in retail trade.” 

If, therefore, foreign influences were 
brought to bear on the members of the con- 
stitutional convention, the same were exerted 
to control or lessen the nationalistic spirit 
that was preeminent in the constitutional 
convention, 


THE NATIONALISTIC SPIRIT MUST NOT BE ANTI- 
FOREIGN 


This nationalistic spirit must not be anti- 
foreign but pro-Filipino, To the extent that 
it is antiforeign, it would be indeed against 
the concept of the brotherhood of man. To 
the extent that it is pro-Filipino, it is in 
accord with our belief in God, for to believe 
in God 1s to believe in the social nature of 
man. And from this belief, there follows our 
devotion to country. Thus, the Philippines, 
because of the tradition and political limi- 
tations, continues to be the political unit 
where most of us can find immediate expres- 
sion for our capabilities and desires to be 
of service during our sojourn in this life, 
With the light that has been given me, I feel 
that the present realities of the international 
world demand that a new, small nation needs 
an assertive and dedicated nationalism for its 
underdeveloped resources, for many of its idle 
and despondent people, if its nationals are 
to raise themselves over the misery of their 
present existence. For if charity begins at 
home, charity must also begin in our mother- 
land. That only we, as a people can help 
ourselves and redeem our own salvation with 
hard work and wise national decisions, and, 
for this, we have to be united as a people 
duly supported by our Government. That, 
at this precise moment in our history, we 
should be more than careful not to become 
the prey of foreign promises and attitudes, 
and we have to be ever jealous of the birth- 
right of our nationals, their dignity, their 
self-respect, and their assertiveness; that our 
honor and the long-view national interests 
shall not be traded for a mess of pottage nor 
for all the gold for that matter. 

Love of country and nationalism are dif- 
ferent faces of the same coin. And it is 
gratifying to see that during the past years, 
the nationalistic spirit that springs from the 
Constitution has reverberated in the Halls 
of Congress, in many Government commis- 
sions, agencies, and instrumentalities, in 
various partiotic and civic organizations, and 
in the press of the country, culminating in 
the wise policy of the Monetary Board re- 
cently announced by Mr. Gregorio Licaros, to 
use the economic controls to strengthen the 
position of our nationals in the import trade. 

But it is time to reappraise these nation- 
alistic movements, to reassert its philosophy 
and to delimit its proper boundaries. Na- 
tionalism is a thing of the spirit, and that 
spirit and motivation must be pro-Filipino, 
without being antiforeign. We wish well our 
own nationals, we must protect them, pro- 
vide them with employment and opportuni- 
ties to develop an industry and our natural 
resources by insisting that they be allowed 
a proper share in the capital and employ- 
ment of all economic activities in the com- 
munity, by proscribing foreign exclusivisms, 
and insisting that nationals are entitled to 
a 60-percent share in the capital of enter- 
prises, and at least 90 percent participation 
in all jobs that may be provided by an enter- 
prise in the Philippines. 
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These measures are just mere defenses to 
our legitimate aspirations to make the 
Philippines for the Filipinos, a phrase coined 
by a great American, the first American civil 
Governor of the Philippines, the Honorable 
William H. Taft. In being pro-Filipino, in 
our desire to make our sovereignty and inde- 
pendence a vital reality, we must not debase 
our motives with an ill feeling and an in 
desire against foreigners. We must not dif- 
ferentiate between nationalized citizens and 
Filipino-born citizens. It is true that the 
Constitution provides that only Filipino- 
born citizens may aspire for Congress, and 
the Presidency, and Vice Presidency. But 
precisely because the Constitution has 
limited the discrimination against natural- 
ized citizens to these cases, the same should 
not be further extended. Foreigners within 
the limitations of our immigration laws 
should be welcomed, and those who have 
adopted this country as their own, irrespec- 
tive of color or religion, should be treated 
as our own, as part of our body politic. 

In the same way that we resent a spirit of 
economic exclusivism on the part of some 
foreigners, we would be guilty of the same 
spirit of exclusivism, if we make foreigners 
feel that they are not welcomed to adopt our 
nationality. Certainly, those who may de- 
cide to adopt our nationality, will do so for 
convenience. Seldom does one do anything 
to hurt himself. But convenience and utility 
is the door to real sympathy and love. A 
foreigner’s sincerity and good faith to be- 
come one of us should not be questioned, 
once he has complied with all the require- 
ments for naturalization and fulfills all re- 
quirements to retain citizenship. These re- 
quirements should be made stiffer, and 
should include continued residence in the 
Philippines, nonmembership in foreign 
chambers of commerce, sending his children 
to Filipino schools, and not becoming guilty 
of violation of any of our trade and anti- 
dummy laws. 

Moved by these sentiments, I made this 
statement in 1954, when the nationalization 
of the retail trade became law: 

“I am for assimilating into our nation- 
hood all allens of good will, who wish to 
become identified with our people and our 
institutions. Great nations have been 
created with such a policy of assimilation. 
I, therefore, hope that this new act, instead 
of becoming an instrument of separation 
and hate, will be an instrument of assimi- 
lation and self-respect. It is in this spirit 
that, I trust, the approval of this act will 
be taken by Filipinos and aliens alike.” 


THE CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


But our national heritage is not limited to 
a proper share in our economic activities. A 
most vital part of that heritage are the soil, 
water, and forest resources of the country, 
and we are all enjoined by our constitution 
to conserve and develop the patrimony of 
the nation. This concept is found in the 
preamble of the constitution, but unfortu- 
nately our Government has been lacking in 
understanding of the necessary measures 
that need be taken to implement this duty 
expressly ordained by the constitution in 
the Government. The unprecedented floods 
that swept and submerged many parts of 
Mindanao last December, bringing in their 
train the loss of hundreds of millions of 
pesos’ worth of our national assets, is a clear 
evidence of the inadequacy of the attention 
given to needed conservation policies. It 
has been conservatively estimated that the 
soil lost by the country annually due to ero- 
sion is worth more than P1 Dillion. 
During the short period that I was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
the First National Forest Conservation Con- 
ference took place, and it is to be regretted 
that most of the recommendations adopted 
by the conference are not being imple- 
mented. Let us hope that the December 
floods that devastated several Provinces in 
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Mindanao will serve as a dramatic object 
lesson for the nation to realize the impera- 
tive need of a dedicated policy of forest 
conservation. I venture to say that the little 
gain that the country may have accom- 
plished in the rural areas during the past 
3 years has been more than lost by our 
failure to give full support to wise conser- 
vation policies essential for the implemen- 
tation of the constitutional mandate to con- 
serve the patrimony of the Nation. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 

But in addition to floods, the nation is 
faced with ever-increasing unemployment— 
which is another case of lack of conserva- 
tion—that of our human resources, In this 
connection, it is timely to ponder on the 
fact. that another basic concept of the spirit 
permeating the constitution, is its concern 
for the establishment of real economic de- 
mocracy in the Philippines. Thus, the con- 
stitution, in its preamble, calls for the es- 
tablishment of a government that will insure 
democracy for the Filipino people. And in 
the declaration of principles, the promotion 
of social justice to insure the well-being 
and economic security of all the people is 
made the concern of the state. It would 
appear, therefore, that full employment, to 
say the least, should be the concern of the 
state, for full employment is the minimum 
requirement to insure the well-being and 
economic security of all the people. We can, 
therefore, conclude that full employment is 
a constitutional policy in the Philippines. 
But it would seem that our leaders consider 
the constitutional injunction as an ephem- 
eral wish or a lofty mandate impossible of 
realization. 

I do not have now the time to lay down 
the basis for a conservation policy and a 
full-employment policy. But I am bold to 
say that such policies are indispensable if 
we are to make the Philippines prosperous 
and impregnable to the forces of commun- 
ism, and our state is to become a stable, 
strong, and a lasting reality. 

OUR SOVEREIGNTY AND TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 
AND THE BASES AGREEMENT 

Toynbee, the great living historian, has 
suggested that the ship of civilization has 
crashed on the reef of one or both of two 
central human problems which he calls War 
and Class. And in this modern world, full 
employment is the first condition to win the 
problem of class, and soil, water, and forest 
conservation is an indispensable measure to 
forestall the loss of our very livelihood, all 
of which only shows how far we are in the 
Philippines to solve the problems of class 
and its twin problem of poverty. 

And to meet the problem of war, rather the 
problem of foreign invasion, we accepted 
the bases agreement with America, sacri- 
ficing our territorial integrity and our sov- 
ereignty. 

A study of our constitution will show that 
one of the paramount preoccupations of 
the delegates of the constitutional conven- 
tion was the preservation of the integrity 
of the Philippine territory, and to this end, 
the national territory, contrary to all con- 
stitutional precedents, is described in the 
constitution. This cuts at its root any 
possible desire of future leaders of the na- 
tion to enlarge our territory, by conquest 
or otherwise, and, by the same token, it 
enjoins our leaders to preserve intact and 
undiminished that territory And this 
brings us many interesting constitutional 
questions involving the territorial integrity 
of the country and our sovereignty over the 
whole and integral portions of our national 
territory brought about by our bases agree- 
ment with the United States. Moreover, 
this agreement must be studied in relation 
to the principle consecrated in our consti- 
tution of renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy, and the provision vesting 
in Congress the sole power to declare a 
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defensive war. Contrary to the much pub- 
and erroneous MacArthur statement 
that Japan was the first country to renounce 
War in its constitution, the truth is that 
the Philippines preceded Japan in this con- 
&titutional doctrine by more than a decade. 
But we must guard and defend our sov- 
ereignty, not only in the matter of the 
integrity of our national territory, not only 
in the matter of the jurisdiction of our 
Courts of justice and the sole jurisdiction 
of congress to declare a defensive war, but 
also in the matter of our tariff, trade, and 
import control laws. As it is, the PX, the 
Chain of stores found in military bases, an 
itistrumentality outside the jurisdiction of 
the Philippine Government, is importing all 
Sorts of civilian goods, without paying tariff 
duties and other taxes, in complete disre- 
gard of our tax laws and of our controls on 
imports and foreign exchange. The PX is 
importing in huge quantities, the kind and 
volume of the imports not being even re- 
Ported to our government for statistical 
Purposes, and a good measure of these goods 
are being sold to our civilian population, 
through about 25,000 Filipino civilians who 
have the privilege to buy from the PX, 
Thus, today, the American Government has 
become the biggest importer, wholesaler and 
Tetailer of civilian goods, boring a massive 
hole into the foreign-exchange regulations 
Of the Central Bank and the tariff, tax and 
trade laws of the country. These PX's have 
thus become a stumbling block to the solu- 
tion of the present fundamental disequalib- 
rium in our foreign trade. The problem is 
sufficiently serious to merit the good offices 
ot our President for proper representations 
to the President of the United States. 
Let us pray that the nation will continue 
backing fully the stand taken by Senator 
and the members of the Philippine 
panel, ably headed by Senator Pelaez, and 
loyally supported by Congressman Cuenco 
and Secretary Barrera, in their determined 
fight to retrieve our sovereignty and to up- 
hold our constitution. 
EQUALITY AMONG THE FREE NATIONS OF THE 
WORLD 


The Philippine stand in the proposed revi- 
sion is in line with the views expressed by 
President Eisenhower, in his recent speech on 
the state of the Nation, where he proclaimed 
that the American system of regional pacts 
insists on equality among its members. 

In the same speech, President Eisenhower 
further said: 

“The world has so shrunk that all free 
Nations are our neighbors. Without cooper- 
ative neighbors, the United States cannot 
Maintain its own security and welfare. 

“Interdependence of interests requires a 
decent respect for the rights and the peace 
Of all peoples.” 

A DECENT RESPECT FOR FILIPINO RIGHTS 

A decent respect for the rights of the Fili- 
Pino people, paraphrasing the great Ameri- 
Can President, is all that we demand in our 
Telations with the American Government. 
And as President Eisenhower has very well 
admonished his people, by America's loyalty 
to these principles, by America’s practice of 
them, she shall set a standard to which all 
who seek justice and who hunger for peace, 
Can rally, 

These are indeed mighty words. These 
Words will prove mightier than the sword. 
These moral, political principles will prove 
more effective than all the American atomic 
Military power. The rallying point for all 
Tree-loving countries is there—but it takes 
more than words, and promises to make it a 
reality. As pointed out by Chester Bowles: 

“The difference between asserting moral 
Positions for the limited of 
Psychological warfare, and living by them 
because they are the warp and woof of our 
National life, is precisely the differerice be- 
tween manipulation and genuineness, tactics, 
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and truth. Thus, the test of our sincerity 
will not be the frequency with which our 
revolutionary slogans resound in political 
speeches, television extravaganzas, and 
broadcasts of the Voice of America, but our 
actual day-by-day performance on the issues 
which move mankind.” 

Again, the American President has said: 

“Our country and its government have 
made mistakes. They have been of the 
head—not of the heart. And jt is still true 
that the great concept of the dignity of all 
men, alike created in the image of the Al- 
mighty, has been the compass by which we 
have tried and are trying to steer our course. 

“So long as we continue by its guidance, 
there will be true progress in human affairs, 
both among ourselyes and among those with 
whom we deal,” 

These words are very moving and signifi- 
cant. But if they can acquire meaning in 
the Philippines, there must be a recognition 
by America of American mistakes committed 
in the Philippines. The fact that the mis- 
takes were not of the heart, will not excul- 
pate mistakes of the head, which the head 
fails to acknowledge. 


THE TWO AMERICAS AND THE TWO PHILIPPINES 


But we must realize that there are two 
Americas today, in its views and sentiments 
toward mankind and the future of humani- 
ty. There is the America of Henry Hazlitt, 
shortsighted, unimaginative, egocentric, un- 
conscious, and unresponsive to the needs of 
the new dimensions of peace. On the other 
hand, there is the America of Chester Bowles, 
with “a clear vision of the urgent challenge 
for free men of all races to act now, to- 
gether, creatively, ahead of chaos, realizing 
that in the next 10 years, positive ideas, ded- 
icated people and peaceful action may do 
what no amount of guns, bombs, and blood- 
shed can ever accomplish later.” 

But we should not be guilty of seeing the 
speck in America's eyes, and yet do not con- 
sider the beam in our own. For here, also, 
we have the two Philippines, which run 
parallel to the two Americas. For here in 
the Philippines, we must face the problem 
of class, the problem of poverty, the need 
for a real brotherhood of man within our 
own territory, and in the realization of this 
goal we are also met with two Philippines 
with different outlooks and sentiments. 
This same problem of class that diffuses into 
the problem of war, America has to face but 
on a world level, and, as Chester Bowles has 
said, “if America can recover some of Lin- 
coln's democratic faith and apply it to the 
world, America will find that her own Ameri- 
can Revolution in all its dynamic implica- 
tions has come to life again, and the peo- 
ples of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica will reach out their hands to the United 
States in new confidence and in friendship.” 
And Chester Bowles concludes “Then the 
danger of nuclear destruction may subside, 
and a stalemate achieved by terror may 
merge into peace.” 

Our Constitution was once suspended, 
when our country was occupied by a for- 
eign power during a period of more than 
4 years. So by actual experience we know 
that the Constitution, and, may I add, Amer- 
ican protection is not a guaranty against 
invasion. But while the Constitution and 
its spirit may not be a guaranty against a 
superior force, the thesis which I present 
to your consideration is that the spirit of 
the Constitution, if allowed to invigorate the 
national soul, shall bring about a regime of 
justice, liberty, and democracy in this be- 
loved land of ours: Justice in the fullest 
sense, including social justice, with full em- 
ployment as the first foundation of our eco- 
nomic edifice; liberty, in its true sense, with 
liberty under God to love Him and our neigh- 
bors; and, democracy, in its complete sig- 
nificance, of a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people. 

I said the Constitution is not a guaranty 
against a superior physical force, But the 


taken possession?” (I Kings 21: 19). 
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spirit of the Constitution, if -fully under- 
stood and kept vigorous, is a guaranty that 
the Filipino soul shall become morally 
strong, capable of shaping world events to- 
ward security and peace. And in the fear 
of God and in the brotherhood of man which 
are the breath and spirit of our Constitu- 
tion, we shall find as a nation the true 
and fundamental concepts that will insure 
for our people a glorious destiny and will 
make of us a vital force to human happiness 
and world peace, 
I thank you. 


Responsibility 7 Landownership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sidering the rather careless way we 
Amerieans designate certain weeks as 
periods for recognizing everything from 
doughnut holes. to Miss Apple Cider, it 
is refreshing when we finally arrive at 
something like “Soil Stewardship Week.” 
The week of May 26 to June 2 was set 
aside as Soil Stewardship Week and 
lest its importance go unnoticed here, 
under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp some excerpts on landownership 
from a soil conservation booklet which 
were called to my attention through the 
pages of the Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 
ter: 

RESPONSIBILITY OF LANDOWNERSHIP 


The man-land relationship is a necessary 
part of God's universal scheme. In the Gar- 
den of Eden, God made man a steward of 
the land and responsible to Him for its care 
and use. 

The Biblical message is clear and emphatic 
on land use and distribution. A man’s in- 
heritance of land was to be held, as nearly 
as possible, inviolate. Hear Elijah’s judg- 
ment against Ahab when he would take 
Naboth’s vineyard: "Have you killed and also 
Micah 
sets forth the prophetic ideal, “They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree, and none shall make them afraid.” 
(Micah 4: 4.) 

God's greatest material gift to man is a 
very special kind of property, containing the 
basic sources of food, fiber, and fuel for man’s 
use. 
Ownership of whatever sort, owner-opera- 
tor, landlord or tenant, involves utilization 
of one’s property to serve the highest purpose 
of human development and welfare. In 
many instances absentee-owners fail to ac- 
cept their responsibility as stewards of the 
soll. A special effort must be put forth to 
remind the absentee-owner of his moral re- 
sponsibility. Profits made at the expense of 
soil jeopardize the local community and are 
made at the expense of the Nation. 

In the exercise of his ownership of the 
land, a good owner develops a just pride in 
his acres and is actively involved in the im- 
provement of the attractiveness and the pro- 
ductivity of his acres. He comes to feel him- 
self a part of the continuing creative process 
working cooperatively with God, maintain- 
ing the yield, contributing to human welfare. 

Landownership consciousness results in 
the conservation and the improvement of the 
God-given soil, and at the same time yields 
social satisfaction to the farmer, his family, 
his neighbors, and the world at large. 
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Such ownership eventuates in responsible 
citizenry and Christian stewards of the land. 
This kind of ownership should be transmitted 
from generation to generation, Farm fam- 
ilies have a significant opportunity in father- 
son agreements. The son inherits the land 
and the soil stewardship practices of his 
father. The land of such a farm is conserved 
and enriched for future generations, 


Special Election for McCarthy Senate Seat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members of this House share 
with me an interest in the special elec- 
tion which has been ordered by the 
Governor of Wisconsin to fill the seat of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. This 
is particularly true since it has been 
widely predicted that the Democratic 
candidate may win the election for the 
first time since 1932. The following 
article, which appears in the June 17, 
1957, issue of the New Leader, presents 
an informative rundown of the candi- 
dates on the eve of the campaign: 
SPECIAL ELECTION For MCCARTHY SENATE SEAT 

(By Frank Wallick) 


Governor Vernon Thomson's decision to 
call a special election to fill Joe McCarthy's 
vacant seat in the United States Senate 
gives Wisconsin's stripling Democratic Party 
its best chance in a generation to redeem the 
name of La Follette. 

Democrats have had good luck in winning 
special elections—a typical Wisconsin od- 
dity, provided by the State's Progressive 
legislative fathers. Congressman LESTER 
JOHNSON of Black River Falls won a seat 
in Congress this way soon after President 
Eisenhower's glitter wore off in 1953, and 
Jounson’s party hopes the same thing can 
happen this year. 

Heading the list of Democratic candidates 
for the 96th United States Senate seat is 
Milwaukee's bright young Henry Reuss, a 
rabid conservationist, who is known as the 
Dick Neuberger of the Midwest. However, 
Reuss has pledged to withdraw if Congress- 
man CLEMENT ZABLOCKI goes through with 
his decision to run. William Proxmire, a 
three-time candidate for Governor who also 
wants to run, is today out of favor with 
labor and Democratic heads in Wisconsin. 

Republicans will have former Governor 
Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Lieutenant Governor 
Warren Knowles, and former Congressman 
Glenn Davis as their candidates. Kohler is 
said to be a White House favorite, and, while 
he is the GOP’s best vote-getter, this repu- 
tation as Eisenhower's pet will have to be 
lived down. Knowles and Davis are several 
shades more conservative in their views than 
Kohler. 

Since the breakup of the La Follette or- 
ganization in the State, the Democratic 
Party has tried hard, but without much 
luck, to recapture its once flaming liberal 
spirit. The party’s strongest figure, Thomas 
Fairchild, virtually gave up the effort last 
year by seeking his father’s place on the 
State supreme court. Fairchild might have 
beaten McCarthy in the 1952 race had not 
Eisenhower given the late Senator his official 
blessing. As it was, Fairchild came within 
10 percent of victory in a GOP landslide 
year, carrying the metropolitan areas where 
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enlightened newspapers opposed McCarthy's 
record. 

Reuss, who was beaten in the 1952 Demo- 
cratic primary by Fairchild, has proven to 
be the party’s most appealing personality 
since he defeated Congressman Charles 
Kersten in 1954. With the backing of the 
powerful Milwaukee Journal, Reuss has in- 
veighed against oil-depletion allowances, 
championed a new approach to foreign pol- 
icy, urged a 65.000 ceiling on soil-bank pay- 
ments, and became the hero of every Wiscon- 
sinite who ever fished a trout stream or 
shot a wild duck. 

Wisconsin was the first major agricultural 
State to be clobbered by the Benson slid- 
ing scale when support prices on dairy 
products were lowered to 75 percent of par- 
ity. Benson at one time was in such low 
favor with the State’s farm population that 
the authoritative Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and farm poll showed that only 8 percent 
of the State's dirt farmers thought he was 
doing a good job. Since then, Benson has 
improved his standing somewhat, but there 
is widespread farm discontent. 

The State's GOP organization is severely 
split between the McCarthyite faction and 
those who call themselves modern Repub- 
licans. There are still strong progressive 
strains in the Republican Party here, a hold- 
over from the La Follette days. Governor 
Thomson, remembered by TV watchers dur- 
ing the 1952 Chicago GOP convention for his 
oratory in support of Taft delegates, has 
pulled a switch this year by refusing to sup- 
port a State sales tax—earnestly sought by 
his industrialist backers. 

The man who unwittingly assured Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY’s nomination in a hard- 
fought GOP primary last year has voiced 
the fears of many a lingering McCarthy 
follower. Saíd Howard Boyle, whose slim 
vote took enough votes away from the GOP 
convention-endorsed Glenn Davis to nomi- 
nate Wurr: “The announced candidates are 
candidates for the White House social list. 
We need a man who will get in and fight 
dike Joe McCarthy did.” 

Echoes of this fanatic following may haunt 
all three of the GOP hopefuls, who will be 
challenged to pledge allegiance to both Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and the late Joe McCarthy 
in nearly every campaign appearance. It 
was the regular Republicans’ refusal to take 
a stand for the President that sent many 
independent and Republican voters into the 
Democratic column on Milwaukee's Teutonic 
north side last year, as HENRY REUSS won 
reelection by the largest margin—30,000— 
ever witnessed in that once seesaw district. 

The hard-boiled arithmetic doesn't favor 
a Democratic victory. The whole State has 
gone Democratic only twice in the last 20 
years. In 1948, Harry Truman got enough 
disgruntled farmers to carry Wisconsin. 
The same year Tom Fairchild beat an inept 
Republican for attorney general. But 
maybe it can happen again. 


John H. Hobbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, June 8, John H. Hobbs, of Ruby, 
Ark., died. In his passing, Arkansas 
lost one of her most useful and most 
distinguished citizens. 
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Mr. Hobbs was a fighter of the old 
school, interested in the development of 
the natural resources for the public 
good. 

He was a strong supporter of rural 
electrification not only in Arkansas but 
throughout the country. Until illness 
and advanced age prevented him from 
doing it, he attended State and National 
meetings to fight for cheaper rates and 
area coverage so that the smallest, most 
humble farm home could have the con- 
veniences of electricity. : 

In the Press-Argus, of Van Buren, 


_ Ark., edited by my friend Hugh Park, 


there appeared in the June 13 issue a 

tribute to Mr. Hobbs. I insert it as a 

part of my remarks: 

JohN Hosss: A Great Maw Among Us—A 
MEMORIAL TRIBUTE BY THE EDITOR 


It was a lucky day for Crawford County, 
Ark., some 70 years ago when a commoner of 
little note was chastized by an English lord 
of noble ancestry back yonder on the isle of 
Britain. 

We often forget that great great things 
most often come from little incidents, The 
commoner was a non-entity in the crowd 
of humanity's millions, whose folks were 
proud but poor. As a laborer in the mills 
of the English lord near London, John Hobbs 
was required to “make obeisance" every 
time he saw his master of more wealth and 
better birth—as birth was rated in those 


days. 

But stormy John Hobbs refused to bow 
to the lord when he met him a second time 
in a row—and the lord got down from his 
carriage and proceeded to put the young 
upstart in his place. And the young 
upstart—fiery as they make them—took his 
place by going immediately to the home of 
his beloved, taking her to the minister, and 
proceeding to get married took the first 
passage for America. 

Folks who have read the Press-Argus for 
years, and those who knew John Hobbs are 
famillar with the story of this young man, 
and the three score and ten years he has 
spent as an American citizen—above re- 
proach and a leader of unquestioned integrity 
and tireless energy. All will recall the thrill- 
ing story of his life published as a serial 
by this paper a decade ago. 

We shall not in this brief eulogy review the 
events in the life of John Hobbs. There 
were many. For John Hobbs was contin- 
ually doing things. He never rested in his 
good works; and how thankful all of us must 
be for his decision to leave the State of 
Iowa and come down here into the hills of 
Crawford County a good half century ago, 
and here found a community out on Cedar 
Creek, raise a fine family, and be planted 
here for eternity among the people he loved 
in the soil he loved. 

There's a memorial light burning to his 
memory on every hill and in every dale in 
the whole of western Arkansas, For among 
the many good deeds of John Hobbs, the 
most far reaching will probably be reckoned 
in his work to bring electricity to the farm 
family of Crawford County in particular and - 
to America in general. He organized, almost 
alone by his own personal work, the rural 
electric cooperative in this county. Then 
he helped found the Arkansas Valley Elec- 
tric Cooperative, and became its first and 
only president until he fell in a stroke under 
the scorching sun of a hot August day, plod- 
ding up and down Main Street trying to help 
his friend, Jack White, get the farm bureau 
cooperative store on its feet. The REA re- 
fused to let him go and created a post as 
president emeritus for John Hobbs. 

Then from the country and district he 
went on to an area, and helped organize 
and became the first and only president of 
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KAMO, an organization of rural electric 
Co-ops in Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. In that capacity Uncle John 
often was called to Washington, and there 
he met the national dignitaries, who no 
More scared him, or thrilled him, than did 
fellow members of the quorum court where- 
in Uncle John Hobbs served as a justice of 
the peace from Oliver Springs Township for a 
half century. 

Uncle John organized the farm bureau— 
in fact he was the farm bureau for years— 
going about finding out what the farmers 
Wanted and thought, and speaking for them, 
He wrote constantly for the papers; and the 
Press Argus worked with him, side by side, 
for 2 decades or more to bring more progress 
to agriculture. 

So the name John Hobbs is well known to 
all our readers. It began to fade away in 
the fall of 1955, as all of us realized that 
the sunstroke was a mortal blow, under 
which Uncle John continued to struggle. He 
got wenker and weaker, finally moving from 
his home which he had continued to occupy 
after the death of his third good wife, 
Minerva, in an automobile crash at the 
highway Y at Alma on June 27, 1955. For 
the last year he was helpless, under the 
loving care of his children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hobbs, and visited often by hun- 
dreds of friends and family who loved and 
admired his sterling character and dominant 
personality. 

A week before he died, Uncle John went 
into a coma. The family doctor revived him 
with the use of a new modern medicine to 
offset the mortality of shock after heart fail- 
ure. The new medicine revived him, but the 
strong old heart had finally met its equal, 
and at 10:30 o'clock Saturday night, June 8, 
Uncle John Hobbs slipped into the unknown 
world of death. 

Wednesday afternoon at 2p. m., neighbors 
and friends and family gathered in the little 
community church at Hobbtown, one of the 
Many material “monuments” built by Uncle 
John who had done everything a Methodist 
circuit rider to liberal republican justice of 
Peace who had turned to be a New Deal demo- 
crat and friend of men like President Roose- 
Velt, President Truman and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. 

There they heard his long-time friend, 
Brother W. B. Miller deliver the funeral ser- 
mon, and Jack Rorchach, an attorney for 
KAMO at Vinita, Okla., give the eulogy. 
Neighbors sang a few of the melodies that 
Uncle John loved, for he was a musician and 
poet by nature, and often composed bars of 
rhythm to comfort his soul or express his 
feelings about a personal or world problem. 

Then with the Ocker funeral home in 
charge, the body was carried to the Morrison 
cemetery, and there laid to rest. The bearers 
were: Earl Watts, P. B. Coleman, Fred Cole- 
man, Jack White, E. H. Pritchett, Jr., and 
Walter Marlar, Serving as honorary pall- 
bearers were Wallace Milton of Ozark, Rex 
Dewey, Billy Reynolds, Hugh Park, Frank D. 
Pape, David T. Bryan, Robert Gelly, Sr., and 
Marvin Coleman. $ 

On the inside page of this newspaper is the 
favorite family picture of Uncle John Hobbs, 
showing him with his only daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Pixley, in a five-generation family 
pose. 

In addition to this daughter, he has three 
sons, an only sister, who lived near him in the 
Hobbtown community 5 miles northwest of 
Rudy. 

The survivors are: One daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Pixley of the Hobbtown community; 
one stepdaughter, Mrs. Lucille Griffith of 
Rudy; three sons, W. H. Hobbs, Brose Hobbs 
and Charles Hobbs, all of Rudy; one stepson, 
W. B. Coatney of Moore, Okla.; one sister, 
Mrs. Mary Hepden of Rudy; two half sisters, 
Mrs, Lydia Ballestro of Chicago, Ill, Mrs. 
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Hilda Steele of England; two half brothers, 
Will Lawrence of Kansas City, Mo., and 
George Lawrence of Whittier, Calif; 12 
grandchildren; and 17 great, great grandchil- 
dren. 


Erco Develops KC-135 Flight Simulator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Erco division of ACF Industries, which 
is located in my district, recently was 
awarded a contract to develop a flight 
simulator for the Boeing KC-135 jet 
tanker. Like most projects involving the 
national defense, this assignment called 
for Erco to deliver the first unit as soon 
as possible so that the Strategic Air 
Command could obtain maximum bene- 
fit from the training device before the 
arrival of regular production versions of 
the KC-135. Erco designed, built, and 
delivered the first unit in record time and 
to the company and the men and women 
who make up its family of employees 
we extend sincere appreciation for 
another outstanding contribution to the 
Nation’s defense effort. 

Details of how Erco speeded up this 
program to set a new record for fast de- 
velopment are contained in the following 
interesting and well-written article by 
Claude O. Witze which appeared in the 
May 27, 1957, issue of Aviation Week 
magazine: 

Erco Drvetors KC-135 FLICHT SIMULATOR 

RIVERDALE, Mp.—Flight simulator for the 
Boeing KC-135 jet tanker was delivered to 
the Air Force before the first aircraft was 
ready for operation, officials of Erco Divi- 
sion, ACF Industries, reported last week. 

The Erco-designed simulator is the first of 
11 units now on order. It already is in use 
at Castle AFB, Calif., where the Strategic 
Air Command established its first opera- 
tional wing of Boeing B-52 long-range jet 
bombers. Cost of the prototype is about 
$1.8 million, but average cost of the 11 simu- 
lators on order will run less than $500,000 
each. 

Erco spokesmen say they set a new record 
for fast development, and delivery of the first 
unit, making it possible for SAC to obtain 
maximum benefit from the training device 
before the arrival of regular production 
versions of the KC-135. 

The simulator incorporates latest con- 
figuration and performance characteristics 
of the jet tanker. 

Program was speeded by these steps: 

Erco and Boeing exchanged engineering 
representatives to insure earliest possible 
transmission of accurate data, keeping the 
simulator up-to-date with engineering 
changes. 

Monthly progress meetings were held dur- 
ing development of the simulator. In addi- 
tion to Boeing and Erco, the meetings in- 
cluded representatives of the KC-135 
Weapon System Project Office, Wright Air 
Development Equipment Laboratory, Ogden 
Air Materiel Area and SAC. 

Once the project was heavily underway 
Erco started a three-shift operation to speed 
construction. Test engineering worked two 
shifts daily on calibration of the equipment, 
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Maintenance and incorporation of engineer- 
ing changes was done on the third shift. 

USAF acceptance test time was cut from 
5 weeks to 2 weeks. Boeing, SAC and WADC 
provided personnel to speed this part of the 
program. 

The KC-135 simulator is one of the largest 
and most complicated training devices ever 
built. It has seats for two pilots with all 
controls and instruments duplicated as they 
are in the actual aircraft. 

In addition to simulating ordinary flight 
regimes, is is capable of reproducing the 
changes in weight, flying characteristics and 
trim that take place during transfer of fuel 
from the tanker to bombers or fighters at 
high altitude. This makes it possible to 
practice actual refueling missions: 

The manufacturer claims that the KC-135 
simulator is the most complete training de- 
vice ever built and that the specifications 
are the most rigid ever imposed on a designer. 
The machine is an analog computer, com- 
plete with radio, autopilot, and refueling 
factors in addition to regular flight controls. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 13, 1957. 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and protect- 


ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

(Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
our purpose is to protect the right to 
vote, just why do we limit that right, 
that protection to the case of one who 
is deprived of his right to vote, because 
of just those four reasons? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would be very, 
very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
wishes to know my reason why it was 
limited, I would be glad to give it. 

Section 4 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in. each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 

Notwithstanding that section, I am of 
the opinion that there is some possibility 
that if this right to investigate on the 
part of the Federal Government is not 
limted at least to some of the words in 
section 1 of article XV of the Constitu- 
tion, that the bill, if it becomes law, 
might be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, do you get that? 
Did you ever hear anything like that? 
I respect the gentleman's ability. Do 
not misunderstand me. He and I are 
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warm personal friends. But, boy oh 
boy—think of it. The only right of the 
Congress to protect the right to vote 
must be based on 1 of those 4 reasons, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
will yield further, for just a moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Surely; and I hope 
the gentleman asks for time so that we 
can continue this discussion, because I 
know I cannot get any more time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I shall be very 
happy to try to get some time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am asking these 
things in good faith. Some of the dis- 
tinguished Members here want to know 
about this. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Section 1 of 
article XV of the Constitution pro- 
vides 

Mr, HOFFMAN. We all know about 
that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But I would like 
to read it for the Recorp, if the gentle- 
man would yield. I quote: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I would be willing to 
take a chance with the Supreme Court. 
They go along with a great deal of social 
legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I end the quota- 
tion there. 

Section 2 then says: 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


So I repeat, that unless they were lim- 
ited to voting for Representatives or 
United States Senators there is a possi- 
bility the law would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Congress has no 
right to protect your right to vote except 
for 1 of those 4 reasons? Now, do you 
swallow that? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, if the restrictions are 
for the purpose he indicated, to keep it 
constitutional, how did “religion” get in 
there? ' 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would also like 
to answer that question, and I will an- 
swer it with the frankness with which I 
have tried to answer the other question. 
I am glad to advise the gentleman that 
in the Judiciary Committee I proposed 
to strike the word “religion.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But it is not in the 
Constitution, the part the gentleman 
read. You put that one in. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Let me finish an- 
Swering the gentleman's question be- 
cause it is so important. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I cannot; I am sorry. 
But you see what it amounts to. They 
hold it down to the words of the Consti- 
tution because they thought they could 
not put anything in that was not in the 
Constitution. They did not dare add 
protection where the right to vote was 
denied for any other reason than one of 
the four given—and protection of the 
right to vote for any official other than 
those named because it was thought that 
it would be unconstitutional. 
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If my understanding of the argument 
of the gentleman from Ohio, and other 
members of the committee who oppose 
any amendment which would provide 
“means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights or investigating alle- 
gations that citizens were deprived of 
their right to vote for any reason other 
than because of color, race, religion, or 
national origin” is correct, it is that such 
amendments would broaden the bill, and 
that our right to investigate and bring 
charges that the right to vote was denied 
must be limited by the words of the 
Constitution. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocn!] read the 15th amendment in 
support of his argument, but, read again 
the 15th amendment: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by and State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


And please note that it especially states 
that the right to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. If the 
gentleman's argument and the argument 
of the committee is sound, where, then, 
did it—or does it—get authority to add 
the two additional reasons: Religion or 
natural origin. The argument made 
against this amendment falls flat. The 
committee itself added for investigation, 
and, if justified, subsequent action, both 
religion and natural origin, neither of 
which is found in the 15th amendment 
as just quoted, and read by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

In the opinion of many, whatever may 
have been the purpose in the drafting of 
this bill, it is, on its face, just an attempt 
to create another snooping agency, 
through the operation of which a bid is 
made for the political support of mi- 
nority racial groups. 

Other than the hearsay statement of 
the Attorney General that there has 
been some complaint about the right to 
vote being hindered or restricted because 
of religion, there appears to be not a 
single word of testimony in the record 
that anyone's right to vote has been re- 
stricted or any attempt made to restrict 
that right because of religion. 

We hear a great deal about lobbying, 
but, in effect, here's a bill through which 
the Congress itself is lobbying for the 
vote of, let us say, one minority group. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to confirm what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Karol has stated. 
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We had many more provisions in this 
bill, many more powers that could be 
exercised by the Commission, but we 
cut them down almost to the bone, to 
the principles that are outlined in the 
bill before you. 

I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] that the Exec- 
utive has the right to investigate. He 
is the gentleman’s President; he is my 
President. I do not always agree with 
him, but I think he has a perfect right 
to set up a Commission. 

This section that is sought to be elim- 
inated provides for the study and collec- 
tion of information concerning legal de- 
velopments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. That is a very important pro- 
vision and if we take that provision out 
we would be hampering to a very marked 
degree the work of the Commission. 

I would say this. We cannot have too 
many entities focusing the pitiless light 
of publicity on wrongs envisaged by this 
subsection (2). Some of them are 
dreadful wrongs and they must be 
righted and information concerning 
them must be spread all over the Nation 
so that the public consciousness might 
be aroused to these wrongs. 

For that reason I do hope the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 


Sugar Quota Rise Does Not Help Eastern 
Price Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Agricultural Committee heard 
testimony on proposed legislation 
amending and extending the Sugar Act 
of 1948, and the industrial users of 
sugar testified before the committee. 

The testimony of Mr. Gordon Picket 
Peyton, representing 12 different asso- 
ciations of industrial users of sugar, 
pointed out the fallacy of attempting to 
provide for an uneconomic distribution 
of sugar from its normal marketing area. 
The testimony presented to the Agri- 
cultural Committee bearing on this par- 
ticular phase was as follows: 


An increase in the production of sugar 
beets would involve a marketing problem be- 
yond the normal marketing area for beet 
sugar, thereby making such production and 
distribution even more uneconomic, with 
consequent price increases necessary. The 
movement of beet sugar toward the North- 
east would involve allowances for transpor- 
tation costs which would in turn increase the 
price at which this area would normally get 
cane sugar. 

We therefore oppose a further bolstering 
of the world market at the expense of our 
Government and our domestic consumers of 
sugar. It is not in the interest of the Amer- 
ican public to encourage curtailment of sugar 
production where it can be the most econom- 
ically produced while fostering through sub- 
sidies unnecessary production in the con- 
tinental United States. 


1957, 


The correctness and the wisdom of this 
testimony is now borne out by the situa- 
tion as it exists today. In the June 14, 
1957, Journal of Commerce, Mr. Charles 
F. McCarthy wrote an article in which 
he stated that the fact that the quota rise 
of 100,000 tons of sugar has had no par- 
ticular influence in the domestic sugar 
market. His article vividly points out 
the correctness of the testimony on this 
point given by the industrial sugar users, 
‘Mr. McCarthy's article is as follows: 

(By Charles F. McCarthy) 

The overnight sugar-quota rise of 100,000 
tons to 9,100,000 short tons, raw value, had 
no particular influence in the domestic 
sugar market. 

To begin with the earlier 9 million tons 
is more than the market will have need for 
this year. Why the rise? 

At best, it was an effort on the part of the 
administrators to give substance to recent 
stronger language that they intended to 
spike a rise in the price of refined sugar in 
the East. 

Under the old Sugar Act strong assertions 
that thus and so would be done were not 
necessary. It was only necessary to increase 
quotas and the market responded. Not so 
under the new Sugar Act. 

The new Sugar Act which became effective 
last year is beginning to show up its weak- 
nesses, The revised act was written to give 
the domestic beet-sugar industry more par- 
ticipation in consumption. 

But apparentiy the beet-sugar industry is 
not big enough yet to fill the larger allot- 
ments. The areas that have the sugar, such 
as Cuba, can’t market it here because of the 
quota restrictions. $ 


SUPPLY UNBALANCED 


The result has been a glaring dislocation 
in supply. In the East where the refiners 
rely on offshore imports for the bulk of their 
supplies, a tight situation prevails. In the 
West the beet-sugar industry with big paper 
quotas has not produced the supply or ma- 
tured sufficiently in merchandising and 
marketing presumably to sell beyond their 
regular boundaries the additional supplies 
that have been grown. 

In consequence the gap is widening be- 
tween the beet- and cane-refined-sugar 
prices. Beet sugar, because of concentrated 
competition of a larger supply, is selling at 
8.65 cents. Cane refined in the East is 9.10 
cents. 

NORMAL SPREAD 

Traditionally, 20 points has been regarded 
as a normal spread. During the war years 
when sugar was tight the beet industry con- 
vinced the Government that the spread 
should only be 10 points. 

The revised Sugar Act appears to haye 
stripped the head of the Sugar Branch of 
USDA of his power. He is a jockey with- 
out a horse, one observer said. 

Under the old Sugar Act if he raised the 
quota 100,000 tons, Cuba would supply 
96,000 tons of the increase. 

Under tite present act Cuba will supply 
less than 30,000 tons, Puerto Rico gets ap- 
proximately half as much. But there's the 
rub. As recently as May 24 the Sugar Branch 
had to reallocate 150,000 tons of Puerto 
Rican sugar because of an indicated deficit. 
Yet Puerto Rico gets 13,000 tons under the 
100,000-ton increase, the beets 22,000 tons. 
There's 35,000 tons of paper, or ineffective 
quota in the 100,000-ton increase designed 
to check a rise in prices in the East. 

RECENT SPEED CITED 


Presumably it was only modesty and dis- 
tance from the market that compelled the 
head of the sugar section to raise the quota 
only 100,000 tons when obviously consider- 
ably more was needed to bring out the re- 
quired sugar. The sugar official had 
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touched on the future of the market In a 
recent speech when he said: : 

“Possibly some of you already know the 
climax and ending of this year's sugar story; 
certainly Ido not. In seeking light on the 
problems, I have observed that many who 
are in a position to know most about the 
market are most modest as to their ability 
to forecast. In fact, I might add that the 
confidence individuals exhibit in their own 
analyses and forecasts of this year's develop- 
ments appear to be about proportional to 
their distance from the market.” 


The Future of Our Armed Forces: Uni- 
fication or Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, during our 
debate a few days ago on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill there was 
considerable discussion of the need for 
significant new steps in unification of 
our Armed Forces. 
which was filed by the Appropriations 
Committee contained a finding that in- 
terservice rivalry is “expensive and un- 
desirable” and “is getting completely out 
of control.” 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], the chairman of this vital sub- 
committee, bluntly stated his opinion 
that defense costs will continue to mount 
rapidly unless new steps are taken to 
bring about more unified planning and 
procurement by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

It seems to me that some of our col- 
leagues have misconstrued the argu- 
ments made by those of us who favor 
more unification. These gentlemen ap- 
parently hold the view that any further 
unification must of necessity result in 
one service, one uniform, and a single, 
Chief of Staff. Their arguments are 
confused by the basic assumption that 
no further unification is possible with- 
out a thoroughgoing merger of the serv- 
ices—a move not contemplated by the 
advocates of greater unification. 

Perhaps our discussion of this issue 
would be clarified if we discussed it in 
terms of a reorganization rather than 
unification. Certainly closer coordina- 
tion in planning, and better teamwork 
among the three services can be ac- 
complished without a complete revision 
of the existing defense framework. I am 
convinced that the staggering cost of our 
military establishment will, in a short 
time, make such steps mandatory; and I 
further believe that this purpose can be 
achieved without. completely unifying 
the armed services. 

A most interesting article which pre- 
sents this point of view appeared a few 
days ago in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, under the byline of Mr. Robert R. 
Brunn, the assistant American news edi- 
tor of that publication, as part of a series 
entitled “Arms in the Atomic Age.” I 
commend Mr. Brunn's article to those 
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2 are interested in this vital prob- 
em: 

Standing next to Brig. Gen. Robert W. 
Stiuman as the cadets march, blue rank after 
rank, to dinner at the new Air Force Acad- 
emy, one senses tradition in the making. 

They already have their special academy 
vocabulary: “Sir, the soup is on the ramp.“ 
“Taxi over here, Mister.” “Blast off.“ And 
their mascot,.a falcon named Mach.“ And 
a football team quietly beginning to dream 
of thumping Army and Navy. 

All this is in the best American military 
academy tradition. Certainly the Air Force 
Academy at Lowrie Field has Army and 
Navy instructors, and joint command and 
interservice cooperation are taught. But it 
remains that General Stillman is a Com- 
mandant of Cadets doing his superb best to 
make officers for a separate Air Force. 

For this is the Air Force Academy's reason 
for being. Even now bulldozers are scrap- 
ing away on a breathtaking site for perma- 
nent Academy buildings pushed up against 
the Rockies south of Denver. 

Yet less than 10 years ago the Air Force 
was part of the Army. And it can be argued 
that its separation in 1948 was an anachro- 
nism—was indeed 20 years too late. For 
by the time the Air Force was given its own 
organizational setup the distinction between 
ground and air strategy was becoming ob- 
solete. Rather than divide Air Force and 
Army, it could be argued that in 1948 the 
two should have been mixed more thor- 
oughly. 

Careful students of the services still argue 
that it is not too late to merge the Army 
and Air Force, but that to include the Navy 
would be unrealistic because of its en- 
trenched position. But they would make the 
Navy part of a unification that would give 
a top Chief and his staff, plus the Secretary 
of Defense, line-of-command power to run 
all three services as an overall unit. 

Here are some of the arguments for uni- 
fication of the services, probably short of an 
all-one-uniform merger: 

In the costly maze upon maze of the three- 
service organization there are overlapping 
functions, duplication of effort of almost 
every kind, differing standards, competitive 
procurement, In the $37 billion in this 
year’s military budget there must be many 
millions of dollars that could be saved by 
an efficient reorganization. 

The present system tends to build rigidity. 
Each service is afraid that any revolutionary 
and necessary change in military doctrine 
will mean a cut in its appropriations. So 
they all resist change, hang onto outmoded 
weapons, allow archaic ways of fighting wars 
to continue. Empires are being built, a 
tendency which unification wouldn’t end 
but its proliferation might end. 

A good argument can be made that money 
is often spent 2 or 3 times to develop es- 
sentially the same weapons. Unification 
could centralize research and development 
and get more for the research dollar. In- 
dustry cuts the metal, no matter who orders 
it. And industry does much of the research. 

This argument has its weakness, for in 
today’s race for the long-range missiles It has 
been seen that more progress was probably 
made by having all three services take differ- 
ent avenues. When needed, however, the 
multiple approach could be used under uni- 
fication. 

Civilian defense secretaries can do little 
to forward an overall strategic concept in 
step with the times. They are in office only 
a short while, and due to inexperience become 
spokesmen for the professional military. 
Unification would cut short this process of 
bargaining and debate at a point of fast 
decision. 

Locomotion by foot, ship, and plane no 
longer is the intelligent division on which to 
make up the Armed Forces. All three arms 
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have missiles. All three have airplanes. Air- 
power is as much needed by the Army as the 
Navy. All three now have total nuclear 
weapons. If things continue as they are, in 
10 years the Army and Air Force will have 
large areas of completely overlapping action, 
Isn't all this an argument for unification 
under some fresh approach? 

Perfected teamwork between all three serv- 
ices is the key to success in modern war. 
There is no such thing as a separate land, 
sea, or air war. Shouldn't a single depart- 
ment oversee it as a matter of national 
survival? 

Well, what kind of reorganization should 
there be apart from the principle that there 
should be one powerful, responsible com- 
mand topping it all? 

As all three services are moving toward 
utter duplication if things are kept as they 
are, the solution could be based on new 
functions for the basic service divisions. In- 
stead of land, sea, and air, most experts talk 
about division between strategic and tactical 
functions. 

Strategic? These forces are global in their 
concept, forcing overall decisions in- the 
grand sweep of war, 

Tactical? These forces are smaller in their 
impact and operation, their action being con- 
fined to localities. 

For example, the Navy is a classical instru- 
ment for tactical or confined operations, such 
as showing the fiag in the Mediterranean, 
shelling the coast of Korea, providing sea- 
borne airfields for support of land operations, 

On the other hand, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand by its very name indicates its strategic 
function. It is to hold the global balance of 
power, to deter total war, and if necessary to 
engage in an intercontinental exchange of 
bombing blows. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force under this 
kind of functional unification would con- 
tinue to be administrative and training 
units, running the air-sea-land divisions of 
two larger commands. Then a tactical force 
and a strategic force, each made up of men 
from all three services, would be the fighting 
organizations. 

Tactical-limited war (or police actions) 
would be fought by this tactical force under 
an Army or Navy commander. This force 
would be trained and indoctrinated with 
that type of war in mind. With ships, 
planes, jeeps, missiles, guns, soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, it would be a sort of permanent 
joint command of the kind that almost im- 
mediately evolves in most modern wars. 

Total war would be fought by the stra- 
tegic force, probably under an Air Force 
commander. It would include the Strategic 
Air Command, trained for intercontinental 
bombing; the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, including Army, Navy, and Air Force 
units; those Army units needed to defend 
overseas basis; and naval task forces send- 
ing out long-range H-bomb-dropping planes 
and having ships and submarines armed 

with ballistic missiles. 

Little doubt a reorganization partaking 
of these ideas will take place. 

Right now arbitrary solutions to the un- 
Tunctional melee are being imposed from 
above—such as the absurd ruling that the 
Army can use missiles of only up to 200 miles 
and from there the Air Force must take over. 
Such out-of-hand solutions are only a patch- 
work papering over of deep malfunctions in 
the military setup. 

Today public opinion, as always in, the 
long run, determines the roles and missions 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. And each 
service has its powerful citizen propaganda 
lobby organization keeping on the pressure 
to defend its rights. 

But the rights of the Nation as a whole 
will slowly take Hold, perhaps under pressure 
2 the fantastic costs of the defense effort 
today. 
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Ex-General Eisenhower has the power now 
to name a national task force of the best 
military and political thinkers to recom- 
mend changes. And Congress will listen to 
the President and the people speak. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 
SPEECH 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
lier today the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Srxes] referred to breakfasts at 
the White House. The precedent for 
presidential entertainment of the party 
faithful was set long ago. 

We recall that when President Roose- 
velt was in the White House he had 
breakfasts and social gatherings on 
some of the islands in the bay. Mem- 
bers who were Democrats were trans- 
ported—their transportation paid both 
ways, Someone in contact with the 
White House ought to advise the Presi- 
dent that it would be just as well to take 
a little longer trip and have a little more 
enjoyable time by going over Saturday 
and Sunday—that is if he wishes to fol- 
low precedent. 

As to certain statements that have 
been made to the effect that amend- 
ments were offered only by Members who 
intended to vote against the bill, Mem- 
bers who wished to weaken the bill—my 
vote will be against this bill—but that is 
not the reason for offering this amend- 
ment, 

The alleged purpose of this bill is to 
protect the right to vote, although it is 
entitled a bill “to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” No other civil 
right, though citizens possess many, is 
mentioned in the bill. 

If additional, and what is considered 
by many to be unnecessary, legislation 
is to be enacted—legislation creating a 
new Federal agency at an unestimated 
cost—it is obvious that voting is futile 
unless the votes are fairly and accurate- 
ly counted. 

That the right to have one's vote 
counted is a civil right, and the protec- 
tion of which falls within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress is evident, as shown 
by the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in United States against 
Classic. 

That case, which was argued in April, 
decided in May, of 1941, according to 
Justice Stone, who wrote the opinion of 
the Court, involved the charge that com- 
missioners of elections, conducting a pri- 
mary election, had “willfully altered and 
falsely counted and certified the ballots 
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of voters cast in the primary election“ 
Justice Stone said that “the questions 
for decision are whether the right of 
qualified voters to vote in the Louisiana 
primary and to have their ballots 
counted is a right secured by the Con- 
stitution” and whether the acts charged 
violated sections 19 and 20 of the Crimi- 
nal Code. 

After referring to article 1, section 2, 
of the Constitution, which established 
the House of Representatives, and to sec- 
tion 4 of the same article, which granted 
the States the right to fix the time, 
places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, and 
which authorized the Congress to make 
or alter such regulations except as to 
place of choosing—among other things, 
the Court wrote, 313th United States Re- 
ports, page 314: 

The right of qualified voters to vote at the 
congressional primary in Louisiana and to 
have their ballots counted is thus the right 
to participate in that choice. 


And over on the next page the Su- 
preme Court said this: 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted. 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
give adequate protection to the citizens 
to have their vote, when cast, fairly and 
accurately counted, 

What is the use of bringing in a bill 
saying one may vote if the vote is not 
counted? 

Some of us recall that not so long ago 
down in Missouri—you remember there 
were quite a number of votes cast and it 
was alleged there was a conspiracy to 
suppress the true result of the election 
there and it was charged that the vote 
was fraudulently counted. When Presi- 
dent Truman went down to see about it— 
perhaps more accurately, when he was in 
that vicinity at that time do you remem- 
ber what happened to the ballots? He 
did not have anything to do with what 
happened. Notwithstanding the nearby 
presence of the President of the United 
States, someone broke into the court- 
house and stole the votes and nothing 
ever come of the criminal charge. If we 
are trying to give to citizens the right to 
vote should we not do what the Supreme 
Court says here, see to it that the votes 
are fairly counted? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield for a cor- 
rection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to make a 
correction. In the circumstance the 
gentleman refers to, I was responsible 
for arranging that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean those 
visits? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, the gentleman 
can put that in the Recorp. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. They were paid for 
by the Democratic National Committee 
that paid those expenses each time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Both going out and 
coming back? If I have misstated the 
matter of expense the Recorp may stand 
corrected, that is as to who picked up the 
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check. My information is that a Gov- 
ernment vessel manned by Government 
officers was used. 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman made 
a reference with regard to discrimination 
by the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That was a sort of 
pleasantry: 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If it is important, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Michigan referred to the remarks by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sers! in 
which Mr. Sixes suggested that the Pres- 
ident was practicing political discrimina- 
tion by inviting members of his own Re- 
publican Party to break bread with him 
and objected to this practice. Appar- 
ently what he considers discrimination 
in Washington would not be considered 
the same when applied to Florida. I 
have been a Member of the Florida con- 
gressional delegation for nearly 3 years 
and I have never received an invitation 
to break bread with our Democrat Gov- 
ernor at the State mansion. Of course, 
even Mr. Sikes does not suggest that the 
President fails to consult the ranking 
Democrat Members on matters of na- 
tional concern but Florida’s Governor 
discriminates even here because even as 
the ranking Republican Member of the 
Florida delegation I have never been in- 
vited to break bread with the Governor 
of my State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman 
feeling badly because the Governor of 
Florida did not invite him? 

Mr. CRAMER. Not necessarily, but I 
am the ranking Republican Member from 
Florida and I have never been invited 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in good faith and 
all seriousness. Look atit, If you want 
the votes counted, vote for it. If you do 
not care, let it go. 

A vote for it will be at least a pious 
indication of good faith. 


Award for Pan American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great deal of pride and pleasure 
that I learned about the 1956 National 
Safety Council aviation safety award be- 
ing won by Pan American Airways 
which flew 5,502,560,000 miles without a 
fatality to a single crew member or 
Passenger. 

While everyone in this Nation enjoys 
a share of the perfect safety record of 
this airline which circles the globe, we 
in the town of Greenwich are especially 
Pleased, for it is my hometown which 
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serves as the year-round residence of 
two of Pan American's top officials, Mr. 
Juan Trippe, the president, and Samuel 
F. Pryor, Jr., vice president, both per- 
sonal friends of mine. 

These two outstanding figures in the 
field of aviation are largely responsible 
for the excellent public service of the 
airline, its important contributions to 
our national security by maintaining air 
service and airdromes in the farflung 
corners of the atlas, and all the while 
maintaining an unblemished record of 
safety. 

Pan American can well boast as its 
motto Safety First and First in Safety.” 

The Washington Daily News took note 
of “Pan Am's“ modesty in an editorial 
yesterday June 13. I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
editorial: 

PERFECT Is PERFECT 

Orchids today to Pan Americah World 
Airways, which got out a modest three- 
paragraph handout yesterday announcing 
that it had won the National Safety Coun- 
cll’s 1956 award for flying 5,502,560,000 miles 
during the year without a single passenger 
or crew fatality. 

We congratulate Pan Am for the shortness 
of its announcement, and the fantastic 
length of its safe air time. 

Five and a half billion miles is pretty 
nearly 60 trips from the earth to the sun. 
Even hoofing it that far you're likely at 
least to stub your toe. The airline did it at 
two-hundred- to three-hundred-odd miles 
an hour through fair weather and foul and 
nary a bruise. You can't do better than per- 
fect. Saludos, Pan Am. 


American Know-How Knows How 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following, relative to the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California. Or- 
ganized in 1932, the Tri-Valley Packing 
Association this month celebrates its 
25th anniversary as one the biggest 
grower-canner organizations in the 
State of California. 

AMERICAN KNOW-HOW KNOWS HOW 


This is a story, a familiar story of 
progressive and dynamic American en- 
terprise. 

This is the story of industry born in 
the economic darkness of a ruinous de- 
pression of 25 years ago. 

This is the story of the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California; but, it 
is also the same story reflected time and 
again in the annals of our Nation’s econ- 
omy when hopeful, ambitious, purposeful 
men defy untold obstacles to prove that 
American know-how is more, much 
more, than just an oft-used expression. 

1932 was a historic year for Califor- 
nia’s canning industry and specifically 
for that State's great San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Shortly before this time, the United 
States Supreme Court compelled the Na- 
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tlon's large meat packers to discontinue 
the marketing of processed fruits and 
vegetables by upholding the packer's 
consent decree; thereby, in one stroke, 
wiping out the California cooperative 
canneries, which for 13 years had used 
one of the meat-packing firms for distri- 
bution of its canned foods. 

With the collapse of the Association, 
its grower members were left without an 
outlet for their farm products at a time 
when black depression was upon the land 
and both business and industry were 
struggling for survival. 

Grimly, a group of 89 growers, spurred 
by the leadership of George N. Pfarr, of 
Modesto, Calif., set about to salvage its 
economic future, banded themselves to- 
gether in a new association which they 
called Tri-Valley after the State’s three 
greatest food-producing areas—the San 
Joaquin, Sacramento, and Santa Clara 
Valleys—and began operations. 

They had little besides produce to 
work with—no money in the bank, only 
limited credit, a single carload of sugar 
and enough cans on hand for only a few 
days packing. J 

They did, however, have an abundant 
quantity of hope and determination. 
The “depression” baby survived its first 
year. 

It was not an impressive beginning. 
The initial pack consisted of only 5,300 
tons of fruit—all yellow cling peaches— 
which produced 248,000 cases. But it 
was a start, and by season’s end, all bills 
and employees had been paid. The 
growers had received the first install- 
ment of a return that eventually 
mounted to a figure of 57 percent above 
the current market price. 

The second year marked a bigger ad- 
vance. Production more than doubled to 
546,000 cases and included eight different 
food products. 

Each year since 1932, Tri-Valley has 
shown growth—both in quantity and in 
the variety of fruits and vegetables 
packed. By 1956, the total pack was 
more than 4 million cases, representing 
approximately 100,000 tons of 30 differ- 
ent kinds of fruits and vegetables from 
the lush valleys of California. 

This year, according to a prediction by 
General Manager Philip N. Mark, Tri- 
Valley will pack an estimated 5 million 
cases of food, representing a 15 percent 
increase over last season's record. 

Today, 25 years later, the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association of California main- 
tains three large modern food-processing 
plants—in Modesto, Stockton and San 
Jose, Calif, 5 

Out of the original 89, 12 growers are 
still supplying products to Tri-Valley. 
Tri-Valley honors these growers: W. F. 
Beard, Frank Goodwin, I. W. Hardie, G. 
O. Hollingsworth, George Kounias, Joe 
Vieria, and George N. Pfarr, all of Mo- 
desto, Calif. Also, F. H. Caulkins and E. 
J. Caulkins, of Ceres, Calif.; H. A. Codoni, 
Empire, Calif.; A. W. Oberg and C, E. 
Oberg, of Hughson, Calif. 

The president of Tri-Valley is Edgar 
Jackson, of Saratoga, Calif. The direc- 
tors include Franklin Beard and Alfred 
Terry, of Modesto, Calif.; John M, 
Doherty, Acampo, Calif.; and George A. 
Johnson, Patterson, Calif. 
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Twenty-five years later, Tri-Valley 
Packing Association celebrates its silver 
anniversary as one of the biggest inde- 
pendent grower-canner organizations in 
the State of California. 


The Hungarian Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I take this oppor- 
tunity of submitting a letter from Jo- 
seph J. Hubert, secretary of the Hun- 
garian Community Club of Wallingford, 
to me. 

I believe it speaks most eloquently of 
the plight of the Hungarians and cer- 
tainly is a very truthful statement of 
events with which we concerned our- 
selves very enthusiastically not too many 
months ago, and I trust that action 
will be taken by this Congress in the 
very near future to pass some legislation 
which will eventually remove those noble 
and dedicated patriots whom we lov- 
ingly refer to as freedom fighters, from 
the roles of parolees and give them a 
permanent status. 

We should certainly open our gates to 
many more who are stranded in foreign 
countries and like their predecessors, 
who were permitted to come to this 
country, we should likewise welcome the 
remainder: 

HUNGARIAN COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Wallingford, Conn., June 10, 1957. 
Hon, ALBERT W, CRETELLA, 
The United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Budapest is no longer merely the name 
of a city; henceforth it is a new and shining 
symbol of man's yearning to be free.” So 
President Eisenhower called it, and so it 
remains. Budapest is the symbol that free- 
dom, no matter how cruelly slain or deeply 
buried, will rise again. 

But in the languorous air of a belated 
spring, amid talk of baseball and trout fish- 
ing, it is easy to forget almost anything, 
Laat ee | a painful thing. Few things are 

to freemen than the memory 
of B Budapest, where men who were willing 
to die for freedom were allowed to go un- 
aided to their doom. 

It is painful because their blood watered 
the tree of our liberties, because we can 
never fully repay this sacrifice, the martyr- 
dom of a whole nation, a whole people. “If 
we cannot repay it,“ we were saying a few 
months ago, “at least we will never forget.” 
On the hills of Budapest this spring the mass 
graves are still raw wounds, not yet green 
with grass. The boots of the conqueror still 
thud above them, and traitors defile the 
lands the martyrs briefly liberated. Yet the 
world shows signs of forgetting them already. 

Only a few months ago the halls of the 
U. N. were ringing with the horror and anger 
of an aroused mankind. With a unanimity 
seldom achieved on anything before, this 
organized conscience of the world cried for 
an end to the infamy, ordered an investiga- 
tion on the scene, demanded Soviet with- 
drawal, called for free elections in H 
None of this took place. All of it has been 
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ignored. The anger has subsided. Nothing 
is being planned, nothing is being done. 

Many Americans blame the United Na- 
tions for this inaction. But Americans will 
not have the right to blame the U. N. until 
they do everything in their own power to 
help the Hungarians. A few months ago, 
when a nationwide surge of sympathy went 
out to the refugees, President Eisenhower 
responded to it. 

He punched enough escape holes in the 
McCarran-Walter Acts redtape to bring 
32,000 Hungarians here by plane load and 
shipload—26,000 of them outside the legal 
quotas. Authorizing their entry as tem- 
porary parolees, he promised measures to 
give them regular status later—sure that 
he spoke the Nation's will. So far Con- 
gress has failed to fulfill that promise. 
Moreover, although 38,000 stranded Hun- 
garian refugees are still lanquishing in Aus- 
tria and 16,000 more in Yugoslavia, in 
mounting hopelessness and desperation, the 
pressure grows to Congress to halt the move- 
ment entirely. Thus there is an attempt 
to sweep the bitter memory of Hungary be- 
neath the rug and to have the United States 
abandon the strongest weapon it has—short 
of real weapons—to help all those who are 
willing to fight for liberation: The promise 
of safe haven. 

Here, then, is the immediate job Ameri- 
cans must do: These Hungarians must not 
be abandoned, we must stop this shabby be- 
trayal of the brave people who dealt com- 
munism a most grievous wound, our immi- 
gration laws must help liberation struggles 
instead of hindering them. When we have 
done this, and only then, can we demand 
that the U. N. do more. Our hands will 
then be clean to lead the U. N. in the things 
which ought at least to be attempted—to 
expel the Kadar delegates for contempt, to 
bring sanctions against the Soviets, to set 
up a U. N. police force ready to act in new 
emergencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUNGARIAN COMMUNITY CLUB. 
JOSEPH J. HUBERT, Secretary. 


Tribute to Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to pay tribute to our 
fiag on this commemorative day. 

Our American patriotism is too often, 
I fear, pulled out and displayed on the 
appropriate days, and it should be lived, 
not just thought and verbalized upon, 
We too often tend to forget the mean- 
ings and the history of the symbols of 
our priceless heritage, and our own 
American flag is the highest ranking 
such symbol of this great country. 

We have all studied, at one time or 
another and in different schools, her his- 
tory. We all learned the same facts 
and probably still remember the rudi- 
ments, but some things, grasped with a 
youthful mind, should be reviewed in 
maturity for rarest appreciation. 

Old Glory has been the subject of 
plays, books, essays, songs, and poetry, 
and I am sure that each of us has a fav- 
orite, Each of us, I am equally certain, 
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has wished for the eloquence to compose 
some stirring masterpiece to express our 
own feelings; at least I have, but since 
I do not possess this eloquence, I would 
like to use the words of an unknown 
writer, who will forgive my borrowing 
his words, I am sure, since I have en- 
joyed them so many times: : 
THE VOICE OF THE FLAG 

If yonder fiag, hanging in graceful folds, 
could find expression, it might say to the 
world, “I had my birth in Philadelphia; my 
stripes of red and white and field of blue 
and 13 stars were first kissed by Pennsyl- 
vania sunlight. I was the first to reach the 
top of your tower on Independence Hall; I 
was the first to point out from whence came 
the music of your Liberty Bell; I led the 
vanguard of the Continental Army from Val- 
ley Forge to Yorktown; I festooned the cap- 
itals of every State until, instead of 13, I 
displayed 8 and 40 stars; I first blushed in 
protest against slavery in my native Key- 
stone State; the lilies of France once floating 
over Fort Duquesne were lowered to the lion 
of St. George floating over Fort Pitt, but 
both gave way to me when the wind from 
the free Alleghenies unfurled my colors 
above the water of the Ohio, at the town of 
Pitts; I led your conquering armies from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico; I was trailed 
in the dust, but rose again to feel the loyal 
grasp of Lincoln and Grant, and to give in- 
spiration to the millions of men and women 
who loved the country and the cause for 
which I stood, and today I float in peace and 
in glory over every capital in this broad land, 
and I stand for liberty, for the noblest am- 
bitions of humanity, and for peace through 
the world and for the dignity and honor and 
protection of all who love liberty and equal- 
ity, and who claim the sheltering protection 
which I have always given.” 


Charging Cost of Private Utility Propa- 
ganda as Operating Expense Improper, 
Says Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, none who 
reads anything more grown-up than 
comic books can be ignorant of the great 
multi-million-dollar compaign of adver- 
tising propaganda conducted by the pri- 
vate power monopolies against public 
powers projects both national and local. 
It has been customary for these com- 
panies to charge off the cost of these 
campaigns as part of operating expense. 
In this way the full cost has been trans- 
ferred to the customers and consumers 
of the private power monopolies who are 
thus. paying for campaigns designed to 
keep their own rates high. Further- 
more, this device results in a considerable 
loss in income tax to the United States 
Treasury and this in turn means that the 
taxpayers of the Nation are in effect, 
paying about half the cost of propaganda 
against public power projects which serve 
the public interest. Recently this prac- 
tice has received considerable attention 
from various committees of the Congress 
including the Subcommittee on Public 
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Works and Resources of the House Goy- 
ernment Operations Committee. The 
testimony from officials of the Federal 

Power Commission is most revealing. 

The June 1957 issue of Public Power 

Magazine contains a very cogent sum- 

mary of this testimony and, unanimous 

consent, I enter this summary in the 

REcorD: 

PROPAGANDA EXPENSE: COMPANIES CHARGED 
Costs OF BOOKLETS TO EXPENSE ACCOUNTS, 
FPC Discovers 
Two pamphlets designed to mold publie 

opinion, published as joint enterprises by 
private power companies, have been charged 
improperly to operating expenses, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission told a congressional 
committee last month. 

FPC told the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resources of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee that inquiries 
had been made of the 59 utilities sponsoring 
the pamphlet, Turn on the Light, and of 
5 companies in the Rocky Mountain area 
publishing the Federal Power Program, Its 
Background, Growth, and Consequences. 

All of the companies replying indicated 
that costs of the publications were treated 
as expense items in the utilities’ books, thus 
becoming reflected in the rate base. FPC has 
notified the power companies that such costs 
“may not be accounted for as operating 
expenses,” and the companies “will be re- 
quired in connection with future expendi- 
tures of similar nature to exclude such costs 
from operating expense accounts,” the 
Chudoff subcommittee was advised. 

In. releasing the FPC reports, Chairman 
Eart Cuuporr, Democrat, of Pensylvania, de- 
clared that the Commisison’s opinion has 
far-reaching implications. 

“It is obvious that the multi-million-dol- 
lar antipublic power campaign carried on 
by the electric utility industry in the past 
few years by television, radio, magazine, and 
newspaper advertising has been financed 
through illegal charges against millions of 
consumers of electricity," he said, 

The Pennsylvania Congressman declared 
that private utilities may be liable “for 
millions of dollars in back taxes“ if the FPO 
opinion as to proper accounting methods 
carries over into accounting for tax purposes. 

“It seems that since the Federal Power 
Commission has held that the costs of such 
political propaganda cannot properly be 
charged as operating expenses for ratemak- 
ing purposes, it would be equally improper 
to accept them as proper deductions for in- 
come tax purposes,” Representative CHUDOFF 
said. 


The FPC reports were sent to the commit- 
tee in response to a request for an opinion 
on the accounting methods employed by the 
utilities in connection with the publications. 
FPC also was asked by the committee to 
suggest legislation which would eliminate 
such expenses as charges against rate 
payers. 

No such legislation is needed, FPC said, 
to prevent “such improper accounting prac- 
tices in the future.“ The Commission 
pointed out that the accounting treatment 
of” political expenditures has been inter- 
preted both informally and in a formal pro- 
ceeding before FPC (the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co. case). Such costs should be charged 
to account 538, miscellaneous income deduc- 
tions, which is an account not ordinarily 
included in the cost of service for rate- 
making purposes, FPC said. 

With respect to the booklet on the Federal 
power program, FPC, said, “the subject of the 
booklet is to present the arguments against 
the construction and operation of electric 
power facilities by the Federal Government. 
In our opinion, this dispute of public power 
versus private power insofar as it affects the 
Federal Government is a matter of public 
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policy to be determined by the Congress 
and is a political controversy.” 

Expenses in connection with the booklet 
are, therefore, “political expenditures and 
are not properly chargeable to the utilities’ 
operating expenses as the cost of rendering 
electric services.“ 

The purpose of the second pamphlet, 
“Turn on the Light” was to influence public 
opinion, FPC said, therefore expenses in con- 
nection with the pamphlet were “political 
expenditures and are not properly chargeable 
to the utilities’ operating expenses.” 

FPC listed the private utilities which have 
sought rate increases, based upon “cost of 
service” which included the costs of the 
pamphlets. The Commission said that since 
the expenses in connection with the pam- 
phlets were charged by the companies to 
operating expenses, “it may be said that they 
were improperly charged against the rate 
payers.” 

FPC pointed out, however, that the rela- 
tionship of the cost of the two publications 
to the total cost of service of those utilities 
seeking rate increases was s0 small that 
charging the costs to operating expenses 
“could not have had any significant effect on, 
rates,” 

Representative Camuporr said that repre- 
sentatives of FPC and of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue “will be invited at an early 
date to discuss with the subcommittee the 
full extent and the implementation of the 
Commission’s holding.” He said he was 
“gravely concerned” about the “revelations” 
of the FPC report. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Madden of 
Wilkes-Barre Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Monday, June 10, 1957, on the designa- 
tion of Msgr. Joseph Madden as a domes- 
tice prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor by Pope Pius XII: 

LocaL CHURCHMAN HONORED 

Designation of the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph Madden of Hanover Township 
as a domestic prelate with the title of right 
reverend monsignor by Pope Pius XII is a 
signal honor for the local churchman who is 
chancellor of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Scranton, notary, secretary of the bishop, 
secretary of the board of consultors and 
member of the building commission. He 
also has served as episcopal master of cere- 
monies, member of the faculty of the uni- 
versity of Scranton and chaplain of the 
Knights of Columbus and Catholic Daughters 
of America. 

Still in his forties. Monsignor Madden will 
observe the 19th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood tomorrow. The new 
papal honor that has been conferred is the 
second in a decade. In 1948, he was named 
a papal chamberlain. As a domestic prelate, 
he will have the title of Right Reverend Mon- 
signor for life, as well as other prerogatives 
that are exercised by members of the Pope's 
household. 

For a priest who Is only approaching his 
prime, Monsignor Madden has gone a long 
way, leading naturally to pleasant specula- 
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tion about the future. To enjoy the confi- 
dence of the reigning Pope and his bishop, as 
Monsignor Madden does, is no small compli- 
ment. 

Despite the eminence he has attained, he 
remains the same modest and unassuming 
person he was as a resident of Lee Park and 
member of St. Aloysius parish, 

This community also derives no small 
measure of satisfaction from the advance- 
ment of the Reverend James Lowry, JCD., 
vice chancellor of the diocese arid a former 
assistant at St. Mary's Church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, to the rank of papal 
chamberlain with the title of very reverend 
monsignor. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 


tecting the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the political issue has been injected into 
the debate—at least that is my under- 
standing, permit me to stand on a plank 
in the Republican platform. One of the 
principal planks of which was that the 
country was in danger of inflation and 
we should economize. 

I go along with that. And because we 
have regular standing committees of the 
House authorized and qualified to per- 
form the duties outlined for the Commis- 
sion in lines 3, 4, and 5, this amendment 
is offered. 

The language asked to be stricken pro- 
vides that the Commission shall “study 
and collect information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution.” 

We have a regular standing committee 
of the House, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which has jurisdiction and author- 
ity to do everything the Commission is 
authorized to do. We have another 
committee, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which has jurisdiction 
and which has ample funds to make 
investigations, hold those hearings on 
the matters referred to in this bill. Now 
do we want to turn loose a new group 
and creat a new Federal commission, to 
render a like and unnecessary service. 
This bill also provides for an additional 
district attorney and of course a new 
staff. Is there any use, is there any 
sense in talking economy? And then 
creating a new group to spend unknown 
sums to duplicate the investigation and 
hearings now delegated to regular stand- 
ing committees. Should we not go along 
with the President of the United States, 
your President, the President your lead- 
ers support 95 percent of the time—I 
should say on 95 percent of his measures, 
not 95 percent of the time—go along 
with him when he asks for economy, 
when he warns us that the danger of 
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inflation is right with us all the time and 
that we should be very very careful of 
the taxpayers’ dollars. That when we 
make appropriations here they should be 
carefully considered by the committee? 
That no unnecessary authorization 
should be made? 

This is not an appropriation; I realize 
that. It is an authorization, but no 
estimate has been made, no one has given 
us any idea as to the cost of the opera- 
tions of this Commission which can 
snoop and inquire into almost every sub- 
ject anywhere in the continental United 
States: I admit this is not an appropria- 
tion bill, but when the appropriation bill 
comes along Members on this floor will 
be told, if we object to the amount of 
money requested, why did we authorize 
the expenditure if we did not want to 
appropriate the money. That is a ques- 
tion that always confronts us. 

When we have regular starting com- 
mittees of the House to perform these 
duties to protect the taxpayers of this 
lJand—I should say citizens, rather than 
taxpayers—why authorize a new com- 
mission and permit that commission to 
have an advisory board, and the Lord 
Himself is the only one who knows who 
will be on it, advisers to the commission 
to go out and take testimony, call in 
witnesses, incur unlimited expense? 

All right, I will go along with the plat- 
form—I cannot go along 100 percent, 
and nobody ever did go along with all 
the planks in a platform, but here is 
one that I can go along with, and if I 
understand the temper of the people at 
the present time, if I understand the 
statement of the President, he and they 
Want economy. Then why do we au- 
thorize millions, nobody knows how 
many, why do we write a blank check for 
a new commission to go out and in- 
quire into the citizens’ activities and 
see what they are thinking and doing? 
We have heard plenty of complaint about 
the activities of those in the Revenue 
Service. They, going about their duties, 
are called snoopers. Do we want more? 
We will hear from home if we author- 
ize this new unneeded duplication after 
they get started on their expedition. 


American Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 


pears to me that the United States has 
little to lose and so much to gain by mak- 


ing loans to Poland of commodities ur- 


gently needed by the people there. 
When we review our foreign aid pro- 
gram since 1946, in which billions in 
outright gifts have been made by us, some 
to countries of questionable alliance 
with the United States, who can in good 
faith oppose the sale of $95 million worth 
of our agricultural surpluses and ma- 
chinery to the Polish people who have 
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always been so closely allied to our cause 
of freedom and peace in the world? 

The Communists are well aware of 
their precarious control over the Polish 
Government and the faltering economy 
of the country. I think the American 
loans which have been proposed will defi- 
nitely foster a condition of independence 
of the Polish people from their Com- 
munist overseers, and in fact may con- 
stitute a reason for Moscow to remove 
itself from the scene of an increasingly 
self-sufficient nation, rather than risk 
further uprisings in Poland which 
worked against the Kremlin very harshly 
in the court of public opinion. 


If proposed aid in the form of loans to 
Poland is considered a gamble in some 
quarters, I say it is a gamble well worth 
taking. Since the Poznan riots the 
United States has been able to do little 
other than to demonstrate to the brave 
people of Poland that we stand in strong 
moral support of their actions. We now 
have an excellent opportunity to answer 
their positive actions with some of our 
own. We should take advantage of this 
opportunity without further delay. 

I include at this point two editorials 
on the subject, one from the Meriden 
(Conn.) Record, and another from the 
June 13 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

[From the Meriden (Conn.) Record] 
AMERICAN AID TO POLAND 


“A gamble worth taking” is what Vice Pres- 
ident NrIxon calls a proposal for loans to 
Poland, Strong opposition to economic aid 
to Poland or any other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries stems for fear that such a program 
eases the burden on the Soviet Union for 
supplying them with food and other ma- 
terials, Support is on the basis of hope that 
the Poles and others with such encourage- 
ment, would turn away from communism. 
The Polish people have been displaying in- 
creasing evidence of a determination to 
follow a course independent of the Soviet 
Union, as Mr. Nrxon points out. So it seems 
logical to give whatever encouragement is 
possible to foster hope for eventual freedom. 

An international fair is open in Poznan. 
All exhibits of 30 nations participating have 
been drawing big crowds, but none got the 
attention accorded the United States pavilion 
where home appliances, fashions, fabrics, and 
automobiles are on display along with a 
furnished model American house. “Can 
people, ordinary people, actually own such 
things in America?” is the query heard on 
all sides. 

While there is visual proof at hand of what 
scale of living is possible in our free way of 
life with a free economy, is a good time to 
boost the desire in Poland to be able to live 
in the same way. To be sure such a dream 
is for the distant future. The workers of 
Poznan demonstrated for “bread and liberty.“ 
thereby touching off riots only a year ago 
this month. Since then there has been 
more bread and a bit more liberty. Yet the 
Poles are still a far cry from the kind of 
freedom we know, and which “brings out the 
best qualities in men,” so better goods are 
available for a better standard of living. 

There are many indications that men of 
the Kremlin wish no serious trouble in the 
foreseeable future. Khrushchev's TV talk 
proved that, although we know even the 
smallest steps toward disarmament may 
be taken only with careful. policing and 
open enforcement. But he talked about 
more open door, more trade, more visits and 
exchange of cultures. Even talk is a great 
concession because it is talk that has set 
up the Kremlin-made artificial ideologies fed 
to the people of Communist countries and 
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people of other areas who are targets for 
Communist proselytism. 

Concessions to the Poles and the Czechs 
in recent months, concessions elsewhere, are 
indicative of increasing awareness among 
Soviet leaders that their control is possessed 
of definite weakenesses. They may even be 
frightened at what might happen, not only 
in the bomb race, but if there should be too 
many riots or other revolts like the Hungarian 
tragedy. The Poles are essentially a free- 
dom-loving people. All things considered, 
we are Inclined to agree with Mr. Nrxon that 
the administration proposal for loans to 
Poland is a gamble worth taking. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 13, 1957] 
POLAND RAISING THE CURTAIN 

The agreement to sell Poland $95 million 
worth of American goods, mostly agricultural 
surpluses but including some coal mining 
machinery, seems thus far to have evoked no 
more than a minimum of congressional oppo- 
sition. This is encouraging and yet it may 
be queried how well the reasons for a degree 
of cooperation with the regime of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka are understood by Americans at 


e. 

A natural objection arises that the Go- 
mulka government is Communist in politics 
and is an ally of the Soviet Union in the 
Warsaw Pact. But lying under the paw of 
the Russian bear any government in Poland 
that was not Communist would last no 
longer than that of Imre Nagy in Hungary, 
And having a stake in the Oder-Neisse 
boundary as against Germany, the Poles will 
be very slow to renounce the satellite defense 
bloc. 

Yet the regime which came into power last 
fall after a showdown with Moscow is defi- 
nitely nationalist rather than Soviet con- 
trolled, and it represents a large degree of 
Polish independence. The question is 
whether the United States shall encourage 
that independence by trading with Poland 
in commodities which the Polish people 
seriously need. 

The pending agreement involves no grants 
or gifts to Poland. It is a pledge first to 
lend $30 million at 4% percent through the 
Export-Import Bank for purchases in the 
United States. Then, under existing au- 
thorizations the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will sell $18.9 million worth of surplus 
cotton, fats, and oils to be paid for in Polish 
zlotys. What remains tied up in the House 
of Representatives is a new authorization to 
the CCC to sell for foreign currencies, which 
would enable it, among other transactions, 
to sell $46.1 million worth of surplus wheat 
and cotton also for Polish zlotys, 

The choice before America could be made 
by default as readily as by conscious intent, 
Essentially it is bound up in this: The Go- 
mulko government inherited a Poland in 
desperate economic straits. Looted and ex- 
ploited by Stalinism, the Polish people have 
endured years of hardship. If the present 
officialdom can give them a bearable exist- 
ence and some economic improvement, it 
may last long enough for conditions to be- 
come relatively stable, 

If it does not 1 of 2 prospects looms 
ahead. If Gomulko falls, a re-emergence 
of neo-Stalinists may take Poland back 
under the Iron Curtain of complete Soviet 
control. Or if a distraught people should 
try, almost unarmed, to drive out the satraps 
of Moscow, there would be bloodshed in 
which the Western World must stand by 
helplessly as it did in the case of Hungary 
or risk starting world war III. 

In an unusual tacit alliance Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Wyszynski and Party Sec- 
retary Gomulko have undertaken to steer 
Poland through this delicate situation to a 
peaceful attainment of greater freedom and 
national dignity. Even the aid represented 
in the present trade agreement may not 
prove enough. Can the United States re- 
fuse to cooperate? 


1957 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


` HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Juné 13, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 3 

In connection with the so-called right 
of trial by jury being injected into this 
bill, I should like to read a statement 
signed by the dean of the Yale Law 
School, E. V. Rostow; the dean of Co- 
lumbia University Law School, William 
C. Warren; the dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, Mr. Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham; the dean of Har- 
vard Law School, Mr. Griswold. The 
Statement is as follows: 

GUILFORD, CONN., June 9, 1957. 
Irvine Ferman, 
Bethesda, Md.: 

The civil-rights bill, is in our opinion 
creating an erroneous impression with re- 
spect to the necessity for jury trials in con- 
tempt proceedings which may be brought 
by the Government to insure the effective- 
ness of injunctions safeguarding constitu- 
tional rights. The bill in its present form 
is not exceptional. 
authorize the Federal courts to exercise 
their traditional power to punish willful 
violations. of injunctions obtained by the 
United States Government. There is no 
denial of due process of law, The injunction 
itself can be obtained only after a full and 
fair hearing with a right of appeal, If the 
injunction is then violated, and contempt 
Proceedings are brought, the Government 
must satisfy the court beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the party charged, willfully dis- 
obeyed the court's orders. While we fully 
support trial by jury in its proper sphere 
we fear that its unnecessary injection into 
this legislation will only hamper and delay 
the Department of Justice and the courts 
in carrying out their constitutional duty 
to protect voting and other rights of citi- 
zens, 


` 


E. V. Rostow, 
Dean, Yale Law School, 
WiLLIam C. WARREN, 
Dean, Columbia Law School. 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM, 
Dean, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. 


The gentleman from New York has 
very wisely and properly instanced quite 
a number of statutes where the contem- 
nor is punished by the court without trial 
by jury. I remember during the prohibi- 
tion era when there were something like 
42,000 padlock injunctions filed against 
citizens of the United States for violation 
of injunctions. I heard no murmurs of 
discontent, no opposition at that time. 
Those padlock injunctions were obtained 
without jury trials. Millions of dollars 
were involved in many instances. Yet 
the Nation stood by and felt it was prop- 
er and appropriate where there were vio- 
lations of solemn decrees of the court 
that those who had violated the law and 
were contemnors who held the court in 


Many provisions of law, 
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contempt, who did not give any con- 
sideration to the court's- injunction, 
should be punished. N 

That is the situation here. As to the 
injection of trial by jury, I certainly want 
to protect the right of trial by jury. But 
this bill is not a jury-trial bill. This bill 
seeks to implement an old statute that 
goes back to 1871, which gave individuals 
the right not only on the legal side but 
on the equity side. The individual could 
obtain injunctions for wrongs and for 
deprivation of rights, but in those States 
where there were deprivation of rights, 
the one deprived was either too ignorant 
to assert his rights or he feared eco- 
nomic reprisals or he did not have the 
wherewithal to hire a lawyer. So that 
these old statutes became dead letters 
and there was no action taken under 
them. : 

Now, we seek to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to go into the equity side 
of the court for what reason? To pre- 
vent the commission of these crimes, to 
prevent the deprivation of these rights 
and jury trial has nothing to do with it 
whatsoever. 


The Courts Have No Authority To Amend 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Saturday Evening Post of June 8, 1957, 
by Hamilton Long entitled “The Courts 
Have No Authority To Amend the Con- 
stitution.” I agree wholeheartedly with 
what Mr. Long has to say. The assump- 
tion of power to legislate and to amend 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
is one of the outstanding perils to our 
free way of life. Unless some way is 
found to hold the Court in check we are 
doomed. The article follows: 

Tue Courts Have No AvutHortry To AMEND 
THE CONSTITUTION j 
(By Hamilton Long) 

Few subjects are surrounded by more con- 
fusion than the function of the United 
States Supreme Court in interpreting the 
Constitution. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Court has no right to change 
this basic law or to violate the intent of 
those who initially adopted it or of those 
who later amended it. Only the people can 
change the Constitution, by amendment. 

For the Supreme Court to try to bypass 
this process, by interpreting the Constitu- 
tion contrary to that original intent, is to 
usurp power never given it. 

The Court's first duty is to protect the 
people’s liberties. This includes restricting 
the Federal Government to the limited pow- 
ers granted it by the people in the Con- 
stitution. As the then Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of New York, truly stated in his 
States rights speech on March 2, 1930, these 
powers do not include authority over many 
vital problems of Government, such as the 
conduct of public utilities, of banks, of in- 
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surance, of business, of agriculture, of edu- 
cation, of social welfare and of a dozen other 
important features. In these, Washington 
must not be encouraged to interfere. How- 
ever, in his 1936 annual message, as Presi- 
dent, Roosevelt boasted of newly expanded 
Federal powers which he said, in the wrong 
hands, would provide shackles for the Hb- 
erties of the people.” 

Although the Constitution has not been 
amended to increase Federal powers since 


1920, the Supreme Court in 1937 abandoned 


its policy of respecting the original intent of 
the Constitution—as amended—in defining 
them. It began to change its earlier defini- 
tions of that intent, in order to sanction 
the Federal Government's exercise of vastly 
increased powers without amendment of the 
Constitution. The Federal Government now 
exercises power in all the fields which F. D. R. 
in 1930 said it should not invade. Many 
of these increases might have been made 
eventually, but the proper method to make 
them is provided in the Constitution and 
should have been followed. For the Court 
to attempt to make them by “interpreta- 
tion” is government by usurpation, the op- 
posite of constitutionally limited govern- 
ment, 

How to restore constitutionally limited 
government is a major question, especially 
at a time when concern for the proper limi- 
tation of Federal power seems all but non- 
existent. This generation, like those which 
preceded it, is the custodian of the liberties 
of the people and the restraints on Govern- 
ment power which alone can protect them. 
When we permit judges to “interpret” these 
guaranties so as to make them ineffective, 
we help sabotage our own and posterity’s lib- 
erties. 


(Forron's Norx.— Mr. Long is a member of 
the New York bar and a student of constitu- 
tional history.) 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
lines I seek to strike out read as follows: 

Appraise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, it is all very well to 
promise economy. It is all very well to 
argue against duplication of activities. 
But talk is one thing and voting is 
another. 

I regret that it is impossible to get a 
record vote on this amendment. It 
would be helpful to the people in our 
districts if they could learn, when the 
question of expenditure of Federal funds 
for a Commission to snoop into their 
political and religious thinking, their 
private activities was before us, who votes 
for the inquiry and who votes against it. 

The Reorganization Act of 1946 ex- 
pressly confers full power upon the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to do 
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everything this section authorizes the 
Commission to do. Why duplicate that 
service? What we are doing is establish- 
ing anther group to carry on the duties 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and of the House itself. I do not 
believe there is a single publication of 
the daily press that does not each day 
carry a story about some investigation by 
a congressional committee, either of the 
House or of the other body. The amend- 
ment is offered not only to keep my rec- 
ord clear but to keep clear the record of 
those who want to vote as well as talk 
economy. We are not given even an 
estimate of what the Commission will 
cost. ` 

It will be the tool of special groups— 
some of which will advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by the denial 
of civil rights which we now enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


Pure Food Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 ` 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues a column written by Mr. Rob- 
ert K. Plumb, as it appeared in the New 
York Times of May 31, 1957. This item 
shows the necessity for an early hearing 
and enactment of H. R. 7798, introduced 
by our distinguished colleague from 
New York, Mr. DELANEY: 

PHYSICIANS Under To Prorecr Fooos—Heap 
or PANEL ASKS BACKING FOR BILL To Ban 
ADDITION OF HARMFUL CHEMICALS—SopHIs- 
TICATED LURE HIT—GERIATRICS GROUP ALSO 
Tol or EARLY EATING OF FATS AS LEADING 
TO THROMBOSIS 

(By Robert K. Plumb) 

Physicians were urged here yesterday to 
support vigorously efforts that are being 
made to change Federal laws on the addition 
of chemicals to foods. 

Industry’s production of “sophisticated” 
foods to appeal to housewives should be 
regulated, in the opinion of Dr. Clive M. 
McCay, professor of nutrition at Cornell 
University. He was moderator of a panel 
discussion held by the American Geriatrics 
Society at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Dr. McCay is a chemist. His remarks as 
moderator wound up a discussion on nutri- 
tion for older persons and the possible rela- 
tionships between diet and some diseases, 
Four physicians participated in the panel, 

The moderator said the public was not 
generally aware that millions of dollars were 
spent to make food more “sophisticated and 
easy to manufacture,” but that little was 
spent to study the nutritional values of food 
products. 

FOR RESTRICTING ADDITIVES 

He urged doctors to back changes proposed 
in the Food and Drug Law by Representative 
James J. DELANEY, Democrat, of Queens. 
Similar changes were recommended last 

-month to Congress by the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Since 1950 Congress has been considering 
possible changes in the Food and Drug Law, 
which now makes manufacturers responsible 
for the safety of their food products. Under 
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the law, the Food and Drug Administration 
can act only if it can prove that a particular 
food additive 1s dangerous. 

Dr. McCay said that the proposed changes 
should make it impossible for a food pro- 
ducer to add a known cancer-causing agent 
to processed foods, or to add known toxic 
chemicals, or to add chemicals unless they 
increased the nutritive values of food. 

He said physicians should urge these steps 
because industry is going to fight them 
tooth and nail. 

The chemicals now added to processed 
foods include a wide range of substances de- 
signed to enhance appearance, texture, util- 
ity or storage qualities of foods. 

POSSIBLE SOURCE OF HEART ILLS 


During the panel discussion, Dr. Normal 
Jolliffe, director of the Bureau of Nutrition 
of the New York City Department of Health, 
suggested that perhaps pediatricians of a few 
decades ago should be blamed in part for 
the large number of heart attacks among 
young men today. 

He said that pediatricians who used to pre- 
scribe feeding formulas with too much fat 
in them might have laid the groundwork 
for the high fat intake among young adults, 
Those who are used to eating fat continue 
the practice, he observed. 

Some authorities, including Dr. Jolliffe, 
believe that scientific evidence suggests a 
link between a high intake of animal fat 
and susceptibility to blocking of the coro- 
nary arteries that supply blood to the heart 
muscle, 

In another session, Dr. Lee E. Farr, medical 
director of the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, reported that the degenerative diseases 
of the heart, arteries and nervous system 
that afflict older persons were being studied 
with significant technical advances result- 
ing from the use of radioactive trace ele- 
ments. 

In high blood pressure and hardening of 
the arteries, he said, radioactive isotopes offer 
a method of study not previously available, 


Mr. Speaker, after the article ap- 

peared, I wrote to Dr. McCay, asking him 
for a copy of his manuscript. Dr, Mc- 
Cay wrote me on June 4, as follows: 
We have no manuscript from the geriatrics 
meetings in New York City since we had a 
panel of 5 replying to about 50 questions 
handed to us by the physicians of the audi- 
ence. 

I was glad the New York Times reported 
upon some of our discussion and included 
Representative , since we appreciate 
how little the public understands about the 
struggle to get useless, cancer-producing 
agents out of foods. 

The public is constantly pressed by in- 
dustry on one hand trying to gain sales ad- 
vantage from coloring such products as 
Florida oranges and by the Washington 
agencies trying to force such matters as 
water fiuoridation and DDT spraying with- 
out sufficient study of the ultimate injury 
from their shortsighted programs. 

The air spraying with DDT was taking 
place while our meetings were in progress. 
At this time of year such spraying means the 
cows will eat much of the DDT and since 
haymaking is starting the DDT eating will 
continue all winter. If the public comes to 
appreciate that the cow concentrates this 
product in milk fat it may injure public 
nutrition because they will certainly de- 
crease milk consumption. The sad part is 
that no one knows if the gipsy moth may not 
ultimately become as resistant to DDT as 
the housefly. 

No one has learned how to get intelligent 
and informed consumer counsel into the 
picture, 

We who have grown gray considering 
these matters appreciate the interest of you 
who have so many other concerns, 
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I do hope that there will be early hear- 
ings on Congressman DELANEY’s bill so 
that this important legislation can be 
enacted. 


Address by Dr. Richard C. Hertz at Dinner 
of the United Negro College Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of trouble and strife between dif- 
ferent ideologies in this world, and dur- 
ing a period marked by considerable 
racial tension in our own land, it was a 
real pleasure for me to read an address 
by Dr. Richard C. Hertz, senior rabbi of 
Temple Beth El in Detroit, Mich., speak- 
ing at the kickoff dinner of the United 
Negro College Fund held in the Veterans’ 
Memorial Building, Detroit, Mich., on 
May 8, 1957. 

Rabbi Hertz explained to the gather- 
ing why he, as a Jew, and others present 
not of the Negro race found it an honor 
and a privilege to support the United 
Negro College Fund to help our fellow 
men advance themselves in honor and 
8 for the good of our whole coun- 

ry: 

Perhaps you wondered why the committee 


in charge of the United Negro College Fund 


asked a rabbi to be the principal speaker 
at tonight's kickoff dinner, Indeed, I asked 
that very question myself: “Why should I 
go and make a plea for the United Negro 
College Fund? Aren't there other worthy 
causes? Aren't there enough pleas from 
Jewish organizations that need me to help 
rescue stricken Jews? Aren't there other 
people in our community vastly more quali- 
fied to make this address than 12“ 

As a rabbit, spiritual leader of Jews, I 
know that few, if any, Jewish youth are in- 
volved in the United Negro College Fund. 
But I also know that there are human rights 
involved in this great cause. I know, too, 
that nothing human is foreign to the Jew. 
Anything that involves mankind involves the 
moral and ethical principles handed down 
by the Hebrew prophets of old. 

My religion of worldwide humanitarianism 
teaches me what Moses taught the ancient 
children of Israel: “‘There shall be one law 
for the homeborn and for the stranger that 
is within thy gates." 

My religion of social justice teaches me 
what Amos preached in an ancient shrine of, 
Beth El. After lashing out against the cal- 
lous indifference of human rights and de- 
nouncing those who gouged the less fortu- 
nate, Amos taught that all are precious in 
the sight of God. Said Amos, “Are ye not 
unto me as the Ethiopeans, Oh, children of 
Israel?” 

My religion of social action teaches me 
that what is good for one race or one people 
must be good for mankind, and what is good 
for mankind must be good for every race and 
people. We are all involved in mankind. 

Judaism, the universal religion, the 
mother of great religions, has frequently de- 
clared through its prophets and sages that 
in the sight of God, men of all races, creeds, 
and nations are equal. The Bible, which 
begins with the creation of the universe, 
traces the lineage of all people to one man, 
Adam, who was above race and above na- 
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tionality. By making Adam the father of 
all mankind, Genesis taught the Jewish be- 
lief in the equality of races, which comes 
from a faith in the existence of one God. 
This thought the prophet Malachi had in 
mind when he said, “Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God created us all?“ 

Brotherhood such as envisaged by Genesis 
and Malachi can exist only among equals. 
It cannot exist between patrician and 
plebian, between lord and serf, between 
master and slave, between members of supe- 
rior and inferior races. Such brotherhood is 
verified by anthropology and by history. 
Anthropology sees all races as mixed, notes 
very little between them and maintains 
there are no superior and no inferior races. 
It recognizes only that there are backward 
and advanced people. Backward peoples, 
more often than not, were the victims of 
environment and of history, and by a change 
in both, these peoples can become advanced. 
The story of man is the record of backward 
peoples advancing and advanced people re- 
gressing. 

The application of this religious teaching 
to American life today tells me that deseg- 
regation must be more than a political issue 
involving just one geographical area of our 
country. Desegregation is a moral and re- 
ligious issue. 

As a rabbi, I know from the bitter and 
grim experiences of my own people what it 
means to be denied opportunity, to be dis- 
criminated against because of prejudice, to 
be hated and hounded and harried by igno- 
rant whites who were both un-Christian 
and un-American. I have, therefore, come 
here tonight because everything in my soul 
as a rabbi and as a Jew cries out for justice 
for the Negro, for opportunity to under- 
privileged young, colored boys and girls hun- 
gering for what has always been a precious 
privilege to the Jewish people—the privilege 
of learning. 

Every Jew who believes in Judaism, every 
man who believes that God is the Father of 
all men, must take up the struggle against 
discrimination whenever and wherever it 
occurs. If man is created in the image of 
God, no man can say to another man 
created in that same image that he shouid 
keep his place. We who believe that to love 
our neighbors as ourselves is life's highest 
aim must lead in the efforts to ameliorate 
the conditions of our colored brethren. 

As a Jew and a rabbi, I cannot but feel 
profound shock and shanre that so great a 
chasm lies between the ideals of American 
democracy and the realities of American life. 
While there has been a noticable ameliora- 
tion in the lot of the Negro during the past 
few years, life in America for its minority 
groups, and particularly for those who are 
separated from the majority by differences 
of color, is a far cry from “the liberty and 
justice for all“ which our citizens so glibly 
set as our Nation's slogan and goal. 

You see, I have also come here tonight as 
an American. I was an Army chaplain in 
World War II. I saw the heroic job done by 
colored troops. I know the contribution 
they made to freedom’s cause. But I also 
know that the caure of freedom was not won 
with victory. Democracy’s work is unfin- 
ished business. 

Right now the eyes of the world are upon 
the United States, to see how we live up to 
our pretentions about liberty, equality, and 
‘Sraternity. Our State Department is under 
a cloud because whenever our diplonrats 
speak out for freedom against the Iron 
Curtain, against colonialism, exploitation, 
and imperialism, they are greeted by sneers 
and laughter. Uncle Sam's pious preten- 
tions are often regarded as sheer hypocrisy. 
We create our own vulnerability because we 
are afflicted with color blindness. We send 
billions of dollars for point 4 aid to under- 
developed and underprivileged areas, only 
to have native leaders in the farflung cor- 
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ners of the globe ask of Uncle Sam, “What 
are you doing for your own Negroes at home? 
How about practicing democracy in your 
own country?” 

As an American I have denounced time 
after time the timidity of the South, the 
failure of certain southern leaders to com- 
ply with the letter and the spirit of the 
Supreme Court decision on desegregation. 
I have said that the Court's decision to pro- 
ceed with deliberate speed does not mean 
stoppage. Its decree on moderation does 
not mean a moratoriunr on progress, 

One of the most potent and telling an- 
swers to the white citizens councils, to the 
prejudice and colorblindness of the South, 
is the united Negro college fund, and that 
is why I am here tonight. The united Ne- 
gro college fund represents an investment in 
people. That was Julius Rosenwald’s phil- 
osophy. When I was a young rabbi at Sinai 
Temple in Chicago, where I served as assist- 
ant to Rabbi Louls L. Mann, I heard a great 
deal about a certain member of the congre- 
gation, who though occupying a prominent 
and distinguished place in the Nation, was a 
faithful attendant at divine services and 
sought with all his heart to translate the 
prophetic ideals of judaism into good Amer- 
icanism. His name was Julius Rosenwald. 
He believed that investment in people, re- 
gardless of the color of their skin, was the 
most noble way of building democracy. To 
Julius Rosenwald there was no greater 
method of investing in people than through 
education. Investment in people whereby 
Negroes could be aided in search for edu- 
cation and leadership, would in Julius Ros- 
enwald's philosophy, an investment in de- 
mrocracy. 

But, you say, this in 1957. What about the 
Supreme Court decision? 

As an American I know that the battle 
against segregation must be waged on a 
dozen different fronts simultaneously. It 
will not be won in 1 pitched engagement, 
nor in 1 sector—not in New York nor Chi- 
cago nor Detroit nor even in Montgomery, 
Ala. 


The battle against segregation, for all our 
fervent and pious prayers, will not be won 
overnight. The long-neglected educational 
standards in southern elementary and high 
schools for Negroes, where the poorest, the 
cheapest, and the lowest standards were al- 
ways good enough, now means that we need 
teachers and teachers of teachers to correct 
this situation. This will take time. 

The elimination of racial restrictions, be- 
grudgingly accepted, will not overnight re- 
move the dollar barrier to higher education 
for Negro youth. This, too, will take time. 

The building of a better moral and social 
climante before the South accepts peace- 
fully the Supreme Court decision will like- 
wise take time. The 31 colleges representing 
the United Negro College Fund are taking 
the lead in bringing together men of good 
will—Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, Ne- 
groes and whites—to work out the solutions 
for making democracy work. Ali this, how- 
ever, will take time. 

Meanwhile the battle for desegregation 
goes on. Ultimately it will be won, for no 
nation can remain half-slave, half-free edu- 
cationaly. While the time-consuming proc- 
esses are going on for breaking down the 
“separate but never equal” schools which 
deny privileges to Negroes, 75 percent of all 
college-age Negroes continue to live in the 
11 States in the South where nearly all the 
fund's colleges are located. Even if the le- 
gal barriers to education were miraculously 
removed tomorrow, the dollar barriers would 
still exist. Why are tuition fees and stu- 
dent scholarship aid necessary to close this 
economic gap? Because these Negro stu- 
dents come from the lowest income groups 
in America. They can't afford to travel 
great distances far from home, nor can they 
pay high tuition or room and board fees, 
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Remember that the financial struggle for a 
Negro boy or girl to go to college is 2 or 3 
times more difficult than for a white young- 
ster. 

I am convinced, and I have come here to- 
Night to tell you so, that a great step for- 
ward toward real democracy can be made by 
supporting the United Negro College Fund, 
This is America’s first educational commu- 
nity chest. These 31 colleges of the United 
Negro Fund today have over 23,000 students 
enrolled. This June they will graduate more 
than 3,400 batchelor and master degrees. 
With their full-time faculty of over 1,400 
professors, they have been faced with the 
Gollar squeeze whereby the tuition rates have 
had to be raised $78 back in 1944 to $273 in 
1953. These 31 colleges situated in 12 States, 
11 of which are in the solid South, are the 
very places where the battle for integration 
and desegregation is being waged. Ninety 
percent of all Negro students in America 
enrolled in accredited private colleges come 
from these 31 schools of higher education 
which participate in the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. They are helping to build a dis- 
tinguished Nergo leadership—physicians, 
teachers, social workers, ministers, business 
executives, technicians in industry and agri- 
culture. 

‘You will, however, be both glad and sorry 
that you come here tonight. On that state- 
ment hangs a tale. One night in ancient 
times, three horsemen were riding across a 
desert waste. As they crossed the dry bed of 
a river, out of the darkness a voice called, 
“Halt.” The men obeyed. The voice then 
told them to dismount, pick up a handful of 
pebbles, put the pebbles in their pockets, 
and remount their horses. The voice then 
said, “You have done as I commanded. To- 
morrow at sunup, you will be both glad and 
sorry.” With that the voice was silent, and 
mystified, the horsemen rode off into the 
night. When the sun arose, they reached 
into their pockets and found that a miracle 
had happened. The pebbles had been no 
ordinary stones, but sparkling, shiny, dia- 
monds. Then they remembered the warn- 
ing. They were goth glad and sorry—glad 
that they had taken some and sorry that they 
had not taken more. 

And that is the story of higher education. 

We have come here tonight to lend our 
support to the United Negro College Fund. 
We shall be both glad and sorry—glad that 
we have done something but sorry we have 
not done more. 

I want to conclude with the words of a 
great rabbi, quoted in the Talmund, words 
that have particular relevance to the United 
Negro College Fund. Said Rabbi Tarphon: 
“The day is short, the work is great, the 
Master of the household is urgent. It is not 
incumbent upon thee to finish the work, but 
neither art thou free to desist therefrom.” 


This Farmer Thinks Secretary Benson 
Doesn’t Know What Is Going On—and 
Doesn’t Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, let- 
ters are coming in to me from all over 
the country, protesting the Benson anti- 
farmer farm program. I’m not the only 
one who is receiving these protests. Just 
recently I was handed a letter received 
by the Farmers Union from a long-suf- 
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fering seed farmer. Like all the rest, he 
is very much at the mercy of the 
vagaries, misconceptions, ineptitude, and 
hostile attitude which characterize this 
administration’s antifarmer farm pro- 
gram. This farmer, from Richford, 
N. Y., says: 

Our present Secretary does not know what 
is actually going on in our industry, and 
sometimes I am led to believe he does not 
care. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
have requested permission to insert in 
the Record the letter from Mr. Hardi- 
son to Mr. Johnson: 

CLARK SEED FARMS, 
Riçhjord, N. Y. May 20, 1957. 
Mr. REUBEN JOHNSON, 
Farmers Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Jonson: It is true that there 
are more and more growers thinking about 
some type of a production-control program. 
Potato farmers are in much more trouble 
than most people realize. If we had a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who was more progressive, 
we could make some progress. Our present 
Secretary does not know what is actually 
going on in our industry, and sometimes I 
am led to believe he does not care. 

Your efforts in behalf of farmers are appre- 
ciated. I hone something can be done to put 
the potato industry on a little more equal 
basis with the’ rest of the economy. If there 
is anything I can do, please let me know. At 
this point I am discouraged over the policies 
of the administration and the Farm Bureau. 

Truly yours, n 
Lewis M. HARDISON, 


Saving Saturday’s Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


‘Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Dothan 
Eagle is one of the best read newspapers 
of the South, outstanding in its splendid 
services to southern Alabama and north- 
west Florida, and greatly appreciated in 
both States, 


Iam glad to have inserted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 31, 1957, issue 
of the Dothan Eagle on Saving Satur- 
day’s Mail: 

Savinc Satrunpayr’s MAIL 


Here at the Eagle we are concerned over 
the possibility that Saturday mail service 
will be discontinued on July 1 unless Con- 
gress appropriates enough money for the Post 
Office Department to satisfy Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield. 

We agree that Mr. Summerfield is a com- 
petent Postmaster General and that his in- 
tentions are good. We applaud his efforts 
to modernize his Department and to raise 
the price to his customers enough to make 
income more nearly equal to outgo. But dis- 
continuing the service on Saturday or any 
other day is the wrong way to economize. 
In fact, depriving patrons on rural routes of 
service on Saturday would be no great say- 
ings anyway, no more than the expense 
mileage paid the rural free delivery carriers 
since their salaries, as fixed by law, must 
go on. 
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What if the FBI, or the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force followed Mr. Summerfield's ex- 
ample? Wouldn't they have as much legal 
right to do it as he has? Wouldn't the 
effect be catastrophic? 

The Eagle has several thousand sub- 
scribers who live in the country and receive 
their papers by mail. No deliveries on 
Saturday and they get no paper that day. 
Should Friday be a legal holiday observed 
by the post office they would be without 
papers from Thursday until Monday—al- 
most half a week. Eagle carrier service in 
cities and towns would continue as usual. 
Thus, again, it would be the farmers carry- 
ing the brunt of bad judgment in Wash- 


n. 8 

Retail merchants, all businesses open on 
Saturday and people living in cities to whom 
mail delivery on Saturday is important 
would likewise suffer great inconvenience 
and maybe eyen financial loss. 

If enough people protest to Mr. Summer- 
field he will not stop Saturday mail service 
in town or out of town on July 1 or at any 
later date. Eagle readers who want their 
mail delivered 6 days a week may be in- 
terested in writing the Postmaster General 
and perhaps enclosing this editorial. The 
envelope should be addressed to Mr, Arthur 
E. Summerfield, Postmaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Trade With Red China Seems 
Speeding War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the obvious drive for trade with 
Red China has been accelerated since 
the British announced that they will 
trade with the Communist Chinese. The 
free world never seems to profit by its 
mistakes. Those who advocate increased 
trade with Red China ignore or else re- 
fuse to face the fact they are but prepar- 
ing the Chinese Communists for the time 
when they will feel strong enough to em- 
bark on another war. The same holds 
true with trade with Red Russia, and 
for the same reasons, 


Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence in his 
usual persuasive manner has covered this 
subject in his column of June 12, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
including the article in question. 

The article follows: 

SHADES OF THE Days oF MUNICH—BRITISH 
Trape Wira Rep CHINA, AS WITH HITLER, 
SEEN SPEEDING Wan 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes the biggest news is invisible, 
glossed over, or minimized because govern- 
ment itself, doesn't speak out about the 
dangers of what is happening contemporan- 
eously. For something very alarming has 
just happened that could be one of the steps 
which would force a world war on the Amer- 
ican people in the next decade. 

* The question might well be asked out of 
bitter experience—are the free nations today 
preparing to arm the enemy and will they 
not thereby accelerate the time when a third 
world war may sweep the globe? 

The decision on the part of Great Brit- 
ain to break faith with the United States 
and seven other nations by relaxing the em- 
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bargo on trade with Red China is a sensa- 
tional development. It is unquestionably 
a turn of affairs which spells a weakening of 
the position of the free governments in 
the “cold war.” 

Hitler bought his arms from British 
colonies and territories and kept supplying 
his munitions stockpile up to almost the 
very month when the Second World War 
broke out in 1939. The allies paid for that 
mistake—in human lives lost, 

British merchants kept on trading with 
the enemy through nearly 3 years of the 
First World War at the same time that Amer- 
ican trade with neutral countries was be- 
ing interfered with by the London Govern- 
ment. This prolonged the confilct and the 
casualty lists. 

Had there been an economic embargo 
against the dictatorships, as the League of 
Nations proposed in the 1930's, there would 
never have been a Second World War. Had 
the British ceased their trade with the enemy 
earlier than they did in the First World War, 
the conflict would have been terminated 
sooner, 

Now is history to repeat itself? For the 
sake of material gains, are the Red Chinese 
to be industrialized so that they can become 
a menace to Japan, to the Philippines, to 
all of Southeast Asia as well as to Indochina 
and perhaps India? 

The British are eager to send goods to 
Red China which they declare are not 
strategic. But this, nevertheless, will relieve 
the shortages that the Red Chinese must 
overcome in order to concentrate on articles 
of a strategic nature. It also will ease Rus- 
sla's present burden in supplying Red China. 

The Red Chinese do not have an abundance 
of foreign exchange with which to buy any 
substantial amounts from the British, but 
they will substitute goods of a higher strate- 
ao Sa for war purposes which they need 

y. 

This is the biggest victory which the Com- 
munists have won since the cold war began. 
It has spread nervousness throughout the 
Far East, and it could easily lead to such a 
crumbling of the situation as to add mate- 
rlally to the cost the American taxpayers 
eventually will have to bear to defend the 
American line from Japan to the Philippines, 

The story of what happened at the inter- 
national conference which considered the re- 
vision of the trade embargoes has not been 
fully told. Eight of the 15 nations agreed 
with the American position of restriction. 
Only five sided with the British, and neither 
Japan nor Canada voted. This means that 
in the face of the majority of the free na- 
tions involved, Great Britain decided to “go 
it alone” and open up trade with Red China. 

This victory for the Communists, more- 
over, comes at the very time when the 
United States and its allies in Asia have got- 
ten the upper hand. It comes when Indo- 
nesia and India are more worrled about So- 
viet intentions than they ever have been, If 
comes when western influence in Burma and 
Cambodia has been rising. It comés when 
a strong defense is being built up by the free 
people in Indochina. It comes at a time 
when the Chinese Communists have not 
shown the slightest sign of becoming peace- 
ful but on the contrary, have manifested a 
greater degree of belligerency than before, 
They have violated the armistice in Korea 
and have built up airfields for jets. They 
have constructed new military supply lines 
to mount a threat against Formosa, They 
hold by force of arms two provinces of Laos 
and Cambodia. 

Now the Asian nations see Great Britain 
weakening on the embargo and observe also 
lots of people in America talking naively 
about going along with that decision as a 
“practical” matter. It is all so reminiscent 
of Munich and the prewar days when many 
people thought you could “do business with 
Hitler.” 
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President Eisenhower has not spoken out 
clearly as yet about the situation. In fact, 
his off-hand comments at the press con- 
ference last week gave the impression that 
it is up to Congress and that there is a law 
which prevents our trading with the Red 
Chinese. The embargo can be dissolved 
overnight by a presidential revision of the 
excutive order now in effect. The President 
doubtless has been briefed by now on the 
implications of any weakening by America 
and on the dangerous consequences in 
southeast Asia as well as the Far East. It 
may be assumed that an official statement 
reiterating the position of the United States 
and expressing regret at Britain’s decision 
to go it alone in world affairs will soon be 
forthcoming. H 

It is by mistakes arising out of a selfish 
materialism that the peaceful nations of the 
world find themselves dragged into war. To 
arm the Red Chinese now by letting them in- 
dustrialize rapidly is to bring nearer the day 
of a third world war. 


Split In Araby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of June 11, 1957: 

SPLIT In ARABY 


The split in the Arab world between the 
revolutionary, pro-Communist and at the 
same time imperialist elements led by Presi- 
dent Nasser and the anti-Communist forces 
subscribing to the principles of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine has now erupted into an open 
feud between Egypt and Jordan, with Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, and Lebanon giving moral and 
material support to the latter. The subtle 
maneuvers, the open charges and counter- 
charges, and the long-evident Egyptian- 
Syrian plots to bring all Araby under Nas- 
ser’s control have led to drastic Jordanian 
action, the significance of which is further 
underlined by the simultaneous visit of King 
Saud to Jordan and the prowestern gov- 
ernment's victory in the first round of the 
parliamentary elections in Lebanon. 

The peremptory action of Jordan in expell- 
ing two Egyptian officials followed a previous 
demand for the withdrawal of all Syrian 
troops from Jordan, on charges that Colonel 
Serraj, who dominates a section of the Syr- 
ian Army, has used these troops to insti- 
gate uprisings against King Hussein. Prior to 
that the Jordanian Government radio had 
broadcast charges that Egypt and Syria had 
plotted to overthrow all the Arab Kings— 
Hussein of Jordan, Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
Faisal of Iraq, and Idris of Libya—as well as 
the prowestern Government of Lebanon; 
and King Hussein personally accused the So- 
viets of having bribed the ousted Jordanian 
Ministers to steer Jordan into a pro-Soviet 
course, 5 

A new alinement of pro-Communist and 
anti-Communist forces is thus openly under 
way in Araby and in a manner which marks 
a serious setback to Nasser’s ambition to 
erect, with Soviet aid, an Arab empire under 
his domination reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf, Whether this setback 
will also represent a final victory for the Eis- 
enhower doctrine will depend on how effec- 
tively we can shore up the anti-Communist 
forces. This is especially true in impover- 
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ished Jordan, which can no longer count on 
the subsidies promised it by Egypt and Syria. 
Only King Saud has kept his promise of 
financial support. 

It also remains to be seen what effect the 
Arab split will have on the Arab front against 
Israel, which presents an issue on which all 
Arabs still see eye to eye. The danger of a 
new immediate conflict should be reduced, 
but it will take both restraint and states- 
manship to direct the new alinement toward 
the establishment of real peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 


Moscow’s Idiot Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer carried an edi- 
torial in its issue of Thursday, June 6, 
entitled “Moscow's Idiot Board.” That 
editorial skillfully analyzed the appear- 
ance of the Communist tyrant, Khru- 
shchev, on one of our national TV net- 
works. This editorial demonstrates 
clearly that an influential section of 
the free press in America has not been 
taken in by Khrushchey and his hench- 
men. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer is to be 
complimented for its exceptionally astute 
editorial staff which does not hesitate 
to expose sham, deception, and tyranny 
for what it is. 

I commend the reading of this sig- 
nificant editorial to anyone who believes 
that the time has come when we can 
trust the word of the Russian Commu- 
nists. Iam sure that the message of this 
editorial conforms to the thinking of the 
overwhelming majority of my colleagues. 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

Moscow’s Ibror Boarp 

We've been rereading the transcript of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev’'s television interview 
and it occurred to us that the Kremlin's 
idiot board (that's TV slang for the tele- 
prompter) had had a good workout and was 
aptly named. For in truth, some of his re- 
marks sounded like the ravings of an idiot or, 
if you do not wish to accept that interpre- 
tation, the prevarications of a deliberate lar. 

For instance, Khrushchev was asked if he 
had any apprehension about the satellites 
remaining Communist if Russian troops were 
withdrawn. 

“It is a fable,” he replied. “You are prob- 
ably contaminated with this talk, too, You 
seem to think that the Communist system in 
some country can be held up by our armed 
forces. But I wouldn't defend a Communist 
system of that kind. The Communist system 
must be based on the will of the people and 
if the people should not want that system, 
then that people should establish a different 
system.” 

The will of the people! When have the 
satellite people ever had a chance to express 
their will? And what would happen to them 
if they tried to “establish a different system?” 
Well, they tried it in East Germany 3 years 
ago and they tried it in Hungary last October 
and they were slaughtered by Russian tanks. 

So then one of the interviewers asked 
Khrushchev how long the Kadar regime 
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would last in Hungary without Russian 
and tanks. 

“Let's have a test.” said Khrushchev. 
“Why don't you withdraw your troops from 
Germany and France, and we will withdraw 
ours from Germany, Poland, and Hungary, 
and you will see that the Kadar regime, 
which is the people’s regime in Hungary, will 
flourish for ages to come.” 

So how can we even think of trusting the 
word of anyone who indulges in such mon- 
strous self-deception or deliberate lying? 
Suppose we took Khrushchev up on his with- 
drawal dare? What assurance would we 
have that the Soviet tanks would not turn 
around and come right back, as they did 
after staging the fake withdrawal from 
Budapest? 

At present, the Russians are conducting 
another big peace offensive, trying to make 
it appear that they are the only people who 
favor peace, an end to the armaments race, 
and the outlawing of hydrogen and atomic 
weapons. This was the pitch in Prime Min- 
ister Bulganin’s message to the International 
Labor Organization yesterday. According to 
Bulganin, Russia “is ready to conclude an 
appropriate agreement on the whole problem 
of disarmament” and all we have to do is 
sign it. 

In view of Khrushchev's brazen distortion 
of facts, we must conclude that Bulganin's 
words came off the same idiot board Khru- 
shehev was reading from. 


Hon. Thomas E. Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a story entitled “Atom 
Board Pressure” written by James M. 
Haswell which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News on May 28, 1957: 

Atom BOARD PRESSURE—DEMS Back MAN 
WHo Dares Sar Boo TO STRAUSS 
(By James M. Haswell) 

WASHINGTON —AÀ lot of pressure is building 
up here to keep Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E; Murray on the job, 

Democrats say Murray is the last man left 
in the AEC who dares say boo to the strong- 
willed AEC chairman, Adm. Lewis L. Strauss. 

A majority of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy formally peti- 
tioned Mr. Eisenhower to reappoint Murray 
when his term expires June 30. 

They pointed out Murray had led the way 
in enlarging United States uranium re- 
sources, launching hydrogen-bomb experi- 
ments, reopening bomb tests in the Pacific, 
demanding small atomic weapons, creating 
private electric power supplies for atomic 
plants, and building the Shippi re- 
actor—the first real big industrial atomic 
powerplant. 

Murray is a slight, energetic, white-haired 
inventor who made a fortune as utility engi- 
neer before he came to the AEC in 1950. 

He is a devout Catholic, three times 
knighted by the Pope. He maintains chapels 
in his New York and Long Island homes, 
and in Washington attends mass dally. 

Murray does his own thinking about 
atomic energy and voices some challenging 
ideas, 

The big bombs are big enough, he says. 
They could destroy civilization, A United 
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States demand on Russia for “unconditional 
surrender” right now would mean the end 
of mankind. 

So there's really no point in making any 
bigger bombs. The testing of the very big- 
gest kind could be stopped. The job's done. 
But there's every need for further developing 
smaller atomic weapons, he says. The United 
States should arm its military forces with 
“tens of thousands.” ‘There surely will be 
a war in which they will be used. 

Small nations may not obtain these weap- 
ons, but the United Nations ought to have 
a police force equipped with them. 

The atomic power issue is not one of pub- 
lic power versus private power, but of when 
atomic power shall be produced. 

American private power companies using 
their own money will produce it when they 
need it. But this will not be soon enough. 
It is distinctly in the public interest for the 
Nation to produce atomic power much 
sooner, for use where conventional fuel is 
scarce and power expensive. | 

The AEC could build pressurized water re- 
actors right now that would produce wealth 
and raise standards of living in many parts 
of the world. 

Giving such a reactor to Japan would be a 
fitting return for the Hiroshima bomb. 
Only foolish pride keeps the United States 
from experimenting with the gas-cooled 
type of reactor the British have chosen to 
develop. 

In face-to-face conversation Murray be- 
littles his feud with Admiral Strauss, They 
disagree on some policies, he says, but agree 
on many. 

“We agree on the President's atoms-for- 
peace program, for example, and the advisa- 
bility of ratifying the International Atomic 
Energy Treaty,” he says. 

“But we disagree about time schedules for 
producing civilian atomic power, the need for 
more small atomic weapons, and on pub- 
lishing more information about nuclear 
hazards. 

“The world actually learned about radio- 
active fallouts from 27 Japanese fishermen, 
remember, and I think that was the wrong 
way to have learned it.” 


Lithuanian Deportation: A Com- 
memoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in mid- 
June 1941, a terrible tragedy befell 
Lithuania. At that time over 34,000 
Lithuanians were ruthlessly seized by 
their Soviet conquerors and deported to 
distant parts of the U. S. S. R. 

Few spectacles in the history of man- 
kind can compare to the gross inhuman- 
ity of these deportations. And yet this 
mode of mass suppression is a cardinal 
principle in the Communist way of life. 

It is sad to contemplate the future of 
the Lithuanian people; they have man- 
aged somehow under great odds to keep 
the body and soul of their nation to- 
gether during this period of great na- 
tional trial. How they have withstood 
the corrosive oppression of communism 
for so many years is a source of wonder 
and admiration to their many friends 
and relative across the seas. To assist 
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and support them in every way we can is 
one of our most solemn and constant 
obligations. 

On this anniversary of Baltic deporta- 
tions we of the free world express the 
hope that the supreme tragedy of Lith- 
uania will never be forgotten; that those 
who were responsible for this crime of 
deportation will know the wrath of God’s 
eternal justice and that the people of 
Lithuania, dedicated as they are to the 
spirit of their nation, will never suc- 
cumb to their enemies. 

May the light of eternal hope forever 
burn within the soul of Lithuania. 


Army Engineers Strive To Meet Water 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith the address of 
Maj. Gen. E, C. Itschner, Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, to the 44th 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 17, 1957. This is a most 
timely address, and is as follows: 

Tue ARMY ENGINEERS’ PROGRAM 
(Address by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army) 

It is a pleasure to address the 44th annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Your organization has 
labored long for water resources develop- 
ment. Under the leadership of President 
OVERTON Brooxs, Executive Vice President 
William H. Webb, and your other executives 
and directors, you are helping effectively to 
guide this development through difficult 
times. 

The Corps of Engineers civil works con- 
struction program is progressing satisfactor- 
ily... During the current fiscal year we will 
place $490 million of new work, which makes 
it the second largest year we have had. Of 
the 223 projects under construction, 52 are 
scheduled for operation by the end of June. 
These include 35 navigation projects, 11 local 
flood-protection works, 1 flood-control reser- 
voir, 2 multiple-purpose reservoirs, and 3 
beach-protection projects, 

The President's budget for fiscal year 1958 
contains $632,130,000 for the Corps of Engl- 
neers’ civil functions, of which $496,666,000 
is for construction. This amount will permit 
the start of 24 highly desirable new con- 
struction projects and the completion of 35 
projects. If the funds requested are ap- 
propriated, our program will continue at a 
somewhat greater rate in fiscal year 1958 
than at present. 

The requirements for future years will be 
even greater, unless the scheduled program 
is delayed. 

The corps’ program is most advanced in 
the field of waterway improvements. The 
main arteries of our basic systems are well 
established. We are now modernizing many 
older facilities and are welding certain water- 
way projects into a more serviceable network. 
Also, feeder lines are being developed to give 
interior areas direct access to the main 
arteries. 
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Soon we shall have a vast, interconnected 
system of highly efficient inland waterways, 
stretching from Montreal and Duluth on the 
north to Florida and the Mexican border 
on the south, and from Pittsburgh and be- 
yond on the east to Sioux City on the west, 
provided with two main outlets to the sea: 
via the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. 

Such a system, combined with the advan- 
tages of a dependable water supply from 
partially controlled streams, will be of ut- 
most importance to economic growth and 
stability. The initial effects are already ob- 
vious in the very large and continuing ex- 
pansion of industry along our waterways. 

Construction of the backbone of the flood 
control and water conservation programs is 
continuing, as progress is made with reser- 
voirs and local flood protection. There are 
many difficult problems and a tremendous 
amount of planning and construction is still 
to be done, and the day when our principal 
streams will be brought under effective con- 
trol is still decades away. 

As projects are completed and existing 
works become older, requirements for main- 
tenance and operation necessarily increase. 
The long term decreasing value of the dollar 
and the astounding increase in traffic on 
our waterways result in further demands for 
maintenance and operations funds. During 
the current fiscal year $110 million will be 
spent on routine maintenance and opera- 
tion and $10 million for the reduction of a 
$65 million backlog of deferred maintenance, 
and the fiscal year 1958 budget contains 
$109,520,000 for routine maintenance and op- 
eration and $5 million for deferred mainte- 
nance. For future years requirements are 
certain to increase. 

Funds appropriated recently for this pur- 
pose have not been adequate to do the com- 
plete job expected of the Corps of Engineers. 
We have been obliged to apply them only to 
the most urgent work, often maintaining 
channels to less than authorized dimensions. 
It is our policy to request sufficient funds 
to keep a navigation project to full author- 
ized width and depth throughout the year, 
unless lesser dimensions will satisfy the re- 
quirements of navigation. Adherence to 
this policy may in some cases require con- 
siderable overdredging or dredging more 
than once a year. An exception is made in 
channels like the Columbia River, where it 
takes several months after the annual high- 
water period before channel dimensions can 
be restored. Heretofore, we have not had 
sufficient funds to maintain projects in ac- 
cordance with such a policy. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly some 
of the current problems and what is being 
done about them. 

Water use for domestic and industrial 
purposes has increased 50 percent in the 
past 10 years. In many places supply has 
not kept pace with the demand, Obviously 
water storage for future domestic:and in- 
dustrial uses must be Included in the reser- 
voirs now under construction or yet to be 
built primarily for other purposes. Major 
problems concern the allocation of water 
uses and who should pay the cost; how 
much, and on what terms. Legislation, 
such as now pending in Congress, is needed 
to enable us to anticipate and provide for 
future water-supply requirements where 
they can be foreseen but do not now exist. 

The continued growth of industry along 
our waterways and concomitant expansion 
of urban communities, stimulated by the 
proximity of water transportation and good 
water supply, are intensifying both flood 
and stream-pollution problems, Encroach- 
ment of new plants, homes, highways, power- 
lines, and other structures on authorized 
reservoir sites during the inevitable timelag 
between authorization and construction are 
matters of growing concern. Such encroach- 
ment increases site-procurement costs and 
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represents economic waste we cannot afford. 
I have directed that this problem be given 
more realistic consideration in preparing 
survey reports, and that the cooperation of 
“Federal, State, and local governmental au- 
thorities -be sought in taking preventive 
measures. I suggest that the membership 
of your organization support actions wher- 
ever taken to preserve our precious reser- 
voir sites. 

Public interest in water recreation has 
grown phenomenally. Use of corps projects 
for recreation has increased from 16 million 
visitor-days in 1950 to 71 million visitor-days 
last year. A new and profitable industry has 
grown up as a result of this development. 
This is a highly important factor that must 
be taken into account in planning, acquiring 
land for, building and operating reservoirs. 
The Congress now has pending legislation to 
permit the consideration of recreational 
benefits in the economic analysis of water 
resources projects, and to establish more 
clearly the respective responsibilities of Fed- 
eral and non-Federal interest in recreational 
development. 

As our population grows and society en- 
eroaches further upon natural environment, 
fish and wildlife protection and propagation 
are becoming increasingly important. The 
civil-works program offers a golden oppor- 
tunity for the enhancement of this highly 
important, renewable, natural resource. 
Project development and fish and wildlife 
enhancement can be made compatible by 
good planning and mutual cooperation 
within the framework of our present laws. 
Both in the planning of new projects and in 
the management of project lands, the Corps 
of Engineers will continue to cooperate fully 
with the agencies charged with custody of 
fish and wildlife. However, legislation better 
delineating financial responsibility would 
contribute much to the advancement of our 
mutual efforts. 

Many project facilities conceived in earlier 
days no longer are adequate to accommodate 
the healthful expansion of our country. As 
a result we are now engaged in review surveys 
to discover whether recent economic changes 
may require alteration of the flood-control 
plans for the Columbia, Ohio, and alluvial 
Mississippi valleys. As you know, we are 
already at work on recanalization of the out- 
moded and overburdened Ohio River naviga- 
tion system. We are enlarging the Calumet- 
Sag connection to the Great Lakes. Work is 
now starting on the $136 million project for 
deepening the Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels, Deepening of Great Lakes harbors is 
under study. And there are numerous other 
undertakings in this category. 

We long ago standardized channel depths 
on our waterways. We are now working to- 
ward the standardization of locks in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 56 by 400 or 600 feet, 84 by 600 
or 1,200 feet, and 110 by 600 or 1,200 feet. 
This is being accomplished with ample con- 
sideration to future requirements. 

A recent policy change has been to grant 
advance approval for the construction of 
bridges across streams and other bodies of 
water where the only navigation affected is 
by small motor boats, row boats, canoes, and 
log rafts. This means that highway and 
bridge interests seeking to construct bridges 
across streams or bodies of water so desig- 
nated will no longer be required to secure 
a permit from the Corps of Engineers. The 
procedure requires these waters to be pre- 
cisely identified. Also, it provides for ad- 
vance notification of all affected interests 
and a public hearing prior to making a de- 
termination, so that full protection of nayi- 
gation will be assured. 

I have given you, in these few minutes, 
a broad review of where we stand on Corps 
of Engineers water resources development 
and some of the important relationships 
between this and other „The 
areas in which the National Rivers and Har- 
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bors Congress can continue its traditionally 
helpful contribution to these programs are 
well known to you. : 

We must plan construction schedules and 
other activities in light of the heavy de- 
mands upon both national construction 
capabiilty and the Federal budget. One of 
the most constructive things your organ- 
ization could do would be to screen projects 
and activities and offer impartial advice as 
to those which are worthy of priority. Your 
broad representation of interest in these 
projects places the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in a most advantageous posi- 
tion to perform such a service. 

We can best make progress to the extent 
that there is unity among those working 
toward common goals. You may count on 
the Corps of Engineers for our full support of 
all worthy projects. 


Flag Day Address Delivered by Hon. Karl 
E. Mundt, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
evening in Constitution Hall I had the 
high honor of representing the Congress 
of the United States in the Flag Day 
ceremonies sponsored by the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. A great 
many Members of the House were pres- 
ent. However, due to the evening ses- 
sion of the Senate, not very many of 
our colleagues could be present. 

Mr. Fred Bohn, the exalted ruler of 
the Elks, was in charge of a very educa- 
tional and inspiring and patriotic pro- 
gram. I was privileged to deliver the 
Flag Day address. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. ’ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLAG Day ADDRESS 

Officers, members, and guests of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
your guests, and my colleagues from the 
Senate and the House, today, June 14th is 
Flag Day. It is also known as Elk Day. 
It is my understanding that the grand lodge 
of the order of Elks was the first fraternal 
order to decree that every subordinate lodge 
should observe Flag Day each year with ap- 
propriate services. As a result all Elk 
lodges have been observing Flag Day since 
1911. Your enthusiastic promotion of these 
ceremonies is a natural endeavor for our 
order. Elkdom has always been an active 
exponent of American patriotic principles. 

Time will not permit the mention of the 
numerous activities which our great order 
promotes for the good of all America. The 
record speaks for itself. 

But may I humbly remind you of the 
necessity of your continued active partici- 
pation in the greatest of all organizations— 
the United States of America. 

It is 180 years since Congress authorized 
the use of a new fiag for a new nation. The 
colors and design were well chosen, and this 
banner would be beautiful to the eye even 
if no meaning could be read into it. Nor 
have the changes since June 14, 1777, im- 
paired its beauty, although star after star 
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has been crowded into a field originally in- 
tended for 13. 

A simple resolution was adopted by the 
Congress in session at Philadelphia on June 
14, 1777. It read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the fiag of the 13 United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

Unfortunately the Journal of Congress 
makes no mention of the Member who in- 
troduced this resolution or the committee 
that reported it; neither is there any rec- 
ord of the discussions that undoubtedly 
preceded the adoption of our national 
ensign. 

Philadelphia's Betsy Ross House, on lower 
Arch Street, continues to give youngsters 
and sightseers a soul satisfying contact 
with the Stars and Stripes which would 
otherwise be denied. Philadelphia is also 
credited with having launched the first 
public school celebration of Flag Day on 
June 14, 1893, 

A woman from our great Middle West 
once made a flag to be used as the prize in 
a State dairy contest. She embroidered a 
cow standing in a pasture. Then she added 
an eagle carrying a ribbon on which she in- 
scribed the motto, “Our liberties and our 
rights we will maintain.” 

Whether she knew it or not, this woman 
was following a good old American tradition 
of flagmaking, for in the early days of the 
Revolutionary War, before we had our na- 
tional emblem, there were colonial flags that 
expressed the same idea in much the same 
way. For instance, there were the famous 
rattlesnake flags, a sample of which we have 
seen here tonight, some of which bore be- 
neath the figure of the dangerous serpent 
the legend Don't tread on me.” It was 
plain that the people who used these flags 
intended to maintain their rights. The flag 
of Virginia was a rattlesnake flag. So was 
a flag carried by the ships of our early Navy. 

The pinetree flags, used by the New Eng- 
land Colonies, formed another famous group 
of banners. It is probable that one of the 
earliest was raised during the Battle of 
Bunker Hill at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. A later pinetree flag bore the words 
“Liberty tree” above the pine, and “an 
appeal to God” below it. The Colonists felt 
that they were fighting for their just rights 
and that God was surely on their side. 

Had it not been for the War of 1812 and 
a certain diplomatic mission performed by a 
scholarly young Baltimore lawyer toward the 
close of that war, the attention of the whole 
country might not have been focused upon 
the flag. This was effectively accomplished 
while our Nation was still suffering grow- 
ing pains and badly in need of a stirring 
symbol. 

Francis Scott Key saw the first rays of 
dawn catch the flag over Fort McHenry on 
the morning of September 14, 1814, after a 
night of bombardment, and was moved to 
compose a victorious battle hymn dedicated 
to the flag and the land over which it waved. 
The hymn he wrote, The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, has inspired millions of Americans, but 
it was not until 1931 that Congress officially 
designated it as our National Anthem. 

It was natural to call our flag the “Stars 
and Stripes” from the beginning, and the 
poetic inspiration of Francis Scott Key added 
the beloved title of Star-Spangled Banner. 

It was a people of strong character who 
built this Nation and only a strong people 
can be trusted with its preservation for years 
to come. 

May I remind you that the passage of time 
since the days of Washington and Jefferson 
has in no way lessened our responsibilities 
to our flag. We cannot rest on the achieve- 
ments of our Founding Fathers. It is part 
of the price we must pay to keeep our flag 
as the symbol of this free Republic. 

We need to instill in the minds of young 
America a consciousness of the forces of free- 
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dom which are symbolized in the red, white, 
and blue. As disciplined American citizens, 
we need to demonstrate continuously that 
we understand the institutions that are 
epitomized by our flag. 

Man’s emotions are most poignantly 
aroused by the use of the flag in war. But 
as the years pass, and as we hope and pray 
to avoid war, we should thrill to the sight 
of the flag flying over peaceful and humani- 
tarian enterprises. We give the flag meaning 
when in our endeavors we rise above narrow 
partisanship or ignoble self-interest. We 
can give it meaning in our daily living just 
as others gave it meaning at Yorktown and 
at Iwo Jima—and during all the crises in 
between. Our fiag is seen and recognized 
today in every civilized country as the banner 
of the world’s best hope for permanent peace 
and for enduring progress. 

The patriotism that is aroused in us on 
special occasions when we witness our flag 
must be directed to our everyday living. I 
sometimes wonder whether, in teaching 
American history, we do not over-emphasize 
the flavor of the spectacular and neglect to 
emphasize the solid foundations of hard work 
and continuous courage and discipline which 
have brought us into this year 1957. 

Today is an opportune moment to stop 
and say, “What kind of citizen am I?” 

We in America frequently use the words 
liberty, freedom, Republic, and democracy 
without thinking exactly what they mean. 
They are all difficult to define. Some of the 
ideas that these words suggest. will appeal 
to one person and not to another. Some of 
the privileges of the liberty that Old Glory 
represents are so commonplace we take them 
for granted. But there are certain duties 
that go with the enjoyment of liberty, free- 
dom, democracy, and the preservation of our 
free Republic. The duty of the citizen to 
protect his country with his life, if necessary, 
are familiar words to all of us. In times of 
peace the less spectacular duties are often 
overlooked. 

Since the time of Plato, students of gov- 
ernment have known that the greatest 
danger confronting a democracy or a repub- 
lic is an apathetic citizenry. Indeed, the 
Tallure of a nation’s citizens to exercise their 
political powers ultimately brings collapse. 
One of our great American pastimes has been 
to sit back in smug complacency and say 
“it can't happen here.” 

Fiag Day is an excellent time to take a 
long, searching look at the facts, to examine 
the bad along with the good. It is an appro- 
priate time to single out disturbing in- 
fluences and to rise up against the forces of 
evil that would divide our people and sap 
our strength. Two forms of government are 
struggling for supremacy as we celebrate 
this Flag Day. In one form of government, 
the State is supreme master of the people. 
The citizen is told where to work, when to 
work, and what he is to receive for his labors. 
In the other form of government, the indi- 
vidual is the source of power. He is master 
of his government—a government based 
upon God's greatest gift to mankind, freedom 
of the individual and respect as well as re- 
sponsiveness to the dignity of the human 
be! 


In one form of government, worship of 
that government is enforced as the religion 
of the people. In ours, religion is the free 
choice of the individual. He worships God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, 

In the one form—the government of god- 
less communism—all property rights have 
been wiped out. In the other—our form— 
the individual is entitled to enjoy the results 
of his ability, his energy, and his sacrifice. 

What do we need to do in order to preserve 
our great Republic and to keep its flag secure 
and inviolate? 

We must see that America is fully and 
correctly informed about the true objectives 
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and methods of communism and its danger 
to all we hold dear. 

We must take an active Interest in public 
affairs. Always vote in elections—get others 
out to vote—and cast that vote intelligently. 

We must be fair with our Government. 
In the interest of fair play and sound econ- 
omy, we must promote and work for what 
we feel is best for our country. Our Gov- 
ernment will be only as strong as we make it. 

We must take a vital interest in the edu- 
cation of our children—get to know their 
teachers—know how schoolbooks are se- 
lected and what they contain. We must be 
sure that Communist poison is not being ad- 
ministered right under our very eyes, and 
supported by our own tax dollars. 

We must not join groups or sign petitions 
unless we first investigate them. Commu- 
nists have so perverted such appealing words 
as “peace,” freedom.“ “youth,” and 
mother“ that any organization or docu- 
ment using these or similar words should 
be questioned until we know who is behind 
it. 

We must strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual fiber of America. 

Under the shadow of the flag there is no 
limitation for our good works—no room 
for abridgment of our fidelity—no place to 
pause in our eternal vigilance. 

America is still in the making. Its future 
destiny depends on the loyalty, the devotion, 
and the character of each citizen. To call 
men and women and children aside and 
remind them of their responsibilities to 
God and country on this Flag Day is the best 
devotion we can pay our flag. 

As we count the blessings that have come 
since June 14, 1777, we cannot fail to recdg- 
nize our debt to our flag. The high prin- 
ciples which it has continued to represent 
in war and peace should be studied, appre- 
ciated, and honored until they become part 
of our lives. ` 

We can strengthen the structure of Amer- 
ica if we work with renewed patriotism, in- 
creased courage, and firm determination to 
maintain high moral and spiritual stand- 
ards. . 

On this Flag Day anniversary the love of 
the Stars and stripes should be our steadfast 
guide to better citizenship, better American- 
ism, and a deeper appreciation of the rich 
heritage and the glorious future that is ours. 


Social Security for the Self-Employed 


Physician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a letter from Dr. I. R. 
Egbert, of Arco, Idaho, which persuas- 
ively sets forth reasons why social-secu- 
rity coverage should be extended to self- 
employed physicians. Because I believe 
other Members will be interested in Dr. 
Egbert’s arguments, I am glad to include 
his letter in the Recorp at this point: 

Arco, IDARO, June 11, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: Because of the 
exclusion of self-employed physicians from 
participating in social security and because 
of the opposition of the American Medical 
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Association to their inclusion, I feel im- 
pelled to present to you my ideas and feel- 
ings concerning this exclusion. I feel that 
my wife and I are being discriminated 
against and actually penalized because I am 
a self-employed physician in the practice of 
medicine. I am prompted to write to you 
because of your sympathy in this matter as 
evidenced by your sponsoring of bill H. R. 
4824. 

The reasons I feel that the present regu- 
lations are discriminatory and unfair are: 

1. Any social or other laws enacted to 
benefit the citizens of the United States 
were originally meant to be and should be 
all-inclusive, and no one group should be 
barred from enjoying these benefits. If they 
are good, and I am sure they are, for 97 
percent of our citizens, they should be good 
for all, and everyone should haye the priy- 
liege of participating in them. 

2. By denying me the rights and priv- 
Ueges of social security my wife, who is con- 
siderably younger than I, is also being de- 
nied these benefits. This should not be, 
and certainly is unfair and discriminatory. 

3. Any physician could become incapaci- 
tated by accident or illness, and certainly 
should have the same privileges of social- 
security benefits as other self-employed cit- 
izens. > 

4. A great many physicians, like myself, 
have attained the age of 65 and feel unable 
to retire because of uncertainties regarding 
future doliar valuations and fear that their 
Savings are inadequate to guarantee secu- 
rity. The same social security benefits ex- 
tended to others certainly would influence 
a large number of us in regard to retire- 
ment. 

Failure of the legislative bodies to include 
physicians in the social-security program 
merely because of opposition by certain 
AMA officials is not justified because: 

1. A large group of older physicians of the 
United States are not members of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and certainly are 
not asking the American Medical Associa- 
tion to speak for them, I can't give the 
exact percent, but it is high. 

2. A large number of American Medical 
Association members actively opposing the 
inclusion of physicians in social security are, 
themselves, already particigating by being 
employed by corporations, clinics, groups, 
eto. 
3. Any legislation aimed principally to 
benefit all should not exclude a large de- 
serving group merely because the American 
Medical Association opposes their inclusion. 
Certainly this opposition does not justify 
legislation to penalize all self-employed 
physicians. 

4. I am sure a great many members of the 
American Medical Association have the same 
convictions as here expressed, but lack the 
opportunity or are hesitant in expressing 
themselves. This is based on private con- 
versations with a great many of them. I am 
a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

5. The average general practitioner in 
country practice who does not now qualify 
for social security would, I am sure, appre- 
ciate more being given the same privilege 
of social security, as all others self-employed, 
rather than being glorified in popular maga- 
zines; and certainly it would be more prac- 
tical. 

6. The medical profession has no pension 
plan of its own. 

Iam calling your attention to a resolution 
adopted by the 64th annual meeting of the 
Idaho State Medical Association, held last 
June: 

“RESOLUTION I 

“Be it resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a home to provide care for Idaho 
physicians who have reached the age of re- 
tirement and are unable to retire, and that 
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the committee report their findings at the 
65th annual meeting of the Idaho State Med- 
ical Association in 1957.“ 

It seems strange that a medical associa- 
tion would direct measures to exclude self- 
employed physicians from social benefits at 
retirement and compensate or justify them- 
selves by substituting this kind of benefit. 
I am sure there is no other group of people, 
professional or nonprofessional, who gives 
more selfiessly of its time and service, and 
the resolution seems like a mighty feeble 
substitute for the financial assurance and 
human dignity which every other citizen in 
the United States is enjoying. 

To emphasize the unfairness and injustices 
of the setup, my wife and I are the only two 
people in this county unable to qualify for 
social-security benefits or any type of pen- 
sion plan. There are other physicians here, 
but they qualify by being employed and re- 
ceiving wages. 

Certainly I am in accord with retirement 
benefits enjoyed by Presidents, legislators, all 
Government employees, all members of the 
Armed Forces, as well as the social security 
program aimed to benefit all, and I am ask- 
ing only that we be allowed to enjoy these 
same benefits, 

Because of your sponsoring of this bill in 
an effort to correct this injustice you are 
rendering a most valued service to self-em- 
ployed physicians who are now excluded by 
law and I wish to express my appreciation 
of your effort, irrespective of the outcome. 

Very 8 . 
R. EGBERT, M. D. 


Army Provides Recreational as Well as 
Conservational Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith the address of 
Hon. Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, CMA, to the 44th annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, held in Washington, 
D. C., May 17, 1957. This is a most en- 
lightening address, and is as follows: 

CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMY 


Address by the Honorable Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (CMA) ) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great per- 
sonal pleasure for me to see so many familiar 
faces, Over a period of over 20 years, you 
tend to get accustomed to old friends. Iam 
also happy to be here from an official stand- 
point, as my new duties as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Ciyil-Military Affairs 
entail, in part, the same interests as your 
fine organization, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. We both are keenly aware 
of the urgent need for the sound develop- 
ment of the Nation's water and land re- 
sources for navigation, flood control, irriga- 
tion, and the many other useful purposes. 

Your organization had extreme foresight 
in seeing, so early, the need for a coordi- 
nated, planned effort in this direction. 
Founded in 1901, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has been pursuing for 56 
years its goal of utilizing our natural re- 
Sources to the fullest. Sad to say, many peo- 
ple have, even today, not recognized that 
our natural wealth is not endless. Your or- 
ganization, composed of over 5,000 public- 
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minded citizens throughout the Nation, has 
from its inception helped guide the 

of the Government in water-resource devel- 
opment. Today I should like to call two 
matters to your attention and enlist your 
support. 

I might say that I have long been at home 
on one side of these issues—namely, as a 
Representative of Congress. My recent ex- 
perience has led me to look at some prob- 
lems from a little different point of view— 
that of the executive branch—and I have 
found that most issues, like cut diamonds, 
have many facets. 

As the Army’s Assistant Secretary for Civil- 
Military Affairs, my duties quite naturally 
break down into two main functions, mili- 
tary and civil. Under military functions, I 
have responsibility for all military construc- 
tion for which in the coming year the Army 
has asked for an appropriation of $390 
million. 

The Alaska Communications System is 
handled through my Office. As you may not 
realize, the Army operates the only internal 
telephone and telegraph system in Alaska, 
and its facilities are utilized by military and 
civilians alike. My Office also handles avia- 
tion affairs. The Army has a keen interest 
in aviation, and in this field we have many 
continuing problems. 

Real property is another phase of action. 
In continental United States alone the Army 
owns 7,700,000 acres of land, somewhat more 
than the State of Maryland. We maintain 
622 million square feet of buildings, or ap- 
proximately 95 Pentagons. We also handle 
housing and public quarters. 

Under civil functions, we watch over such 
diverse programs as the continuity of Gov- 
ernment operations, Army participation in 
the Federal civil-defense program, the na- 
tional cemetery program of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, and, largest of all at present, the 
civil-works program of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. You might say 
I'm on the constructive rather than the de- 
structive side of the Army. To give you an 
idea of size, this coming fiscal year expendi- 
tures for the civil-works program will amount 
to about $630 million. 

Let's examine for a moment or two some 
of the benefits to the Nation resulting from 
this program. 

Flood control: Plood-control projects com- 
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an estimated one-half billion dollars an- 
nually in flood damages, based on conditions 
prevailing generally in 1954. 

Navigation: The total waterborne com- 
merce of the United States in 1955 reached a 
record high of over 1 billion tons, an in- 
crease of 17 percent since 1954. The inland 
waterways, including the Great Lakes in 
1955, handled about 217 billion ton-miles of 
freight, representing about 17 percent of all 
the freight traffic transported in the United 
States by railways, motortrucks, waterways, 
and pipelines. The Corps of Engineers built 
and now operates these waterways. 

Hydroelectric power: Over 4 million kilo- 
Watts of generating capacity are installed in 
reservoirs constructed by the Department of 
the Army. The 18.1 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity generated during fiscal year 
1956 represents 15.1 percent of the hydro- 
power produced and 3.1 percent of total pro- 
duction of all sources of the Nation's utility 
systems. 

Water supply: Over 1 million acre-feet of 
storage space has been provided in 16 reser- 
voirs for industrial and domestic water sup- 
ply. An additional 4 million acre-feet is 
provided either exclusively for irrigation or 
jointly for irrigation and other purposes. In 
numerous instances, reservoirs are also oper- 
ated for low-flow regulation and thereby im- 
prove water supplies downstream and reduce 
pollution. This was a godsend during the 
recent drought in the Great Plains area. 
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Recreation, and fish and wildlife: More 
than 4 billion acres of land and water have 
been made available for the enjoyment of 
the 25 million estimated to have hunted or 
fished during 1955. 

All the foregoing has been accomplished, 
but many urgent problems remain, before 
the Nation's water resources can be planned 
and fully utilized. Let me quote an excerpt 
from President Eisenhower's state of the 
Union address which points up the problem 
admirably: 

“Our soil, water, mineral, forest, fish and 
wildlife resources are being conserved and 
improved more effectively. Their conserva- 
tion and development are vital to the present 
and future strength of the Nation, but they 
must not be the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. State and local entities, and 
private enterprise should be encouraged to 
participate in such projects. * * * There 
are two things I believe we should keep con- 
stantly in mind. The first is that each of 
our great river valleys should be considered 
as a whole. The second is that the domes- 
tic and industrial demands for water grow 
far more rapidly than does our population, 

“The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
touches our soil until it reaches the oceans, 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood con- 
trol, power production and domestic and 
industrial uses, clearly demands the closest 
kind of cooperation and partnership between 
municipalities, States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Through partnership of Federal, 
State and local authorities in these vast 
projects, we can obtain the economy and 
efficiency of development and operation that 
spring from a lively sense of local respon- 
sibility.” 

Condensed in these two paragraphs is a 
rich background of experience and thought 
concerning the development of land and 
water resources since the beginning of this 
Nation. Similar conclusions have been 
reached by nearly every other group that 
has studied water resource development ob- 
jectively. The most recent studies were 
published in the December 1955 report of 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy, composed of Secre- 
taries Wilson, Benson and McKay. 

They recommended the following four 
changes of an organizational nature: 

1. The establishment of a small Office of 
Coordinator of Water Resources to advise 
the President and to heip him carry out his 
job of administering the many-sometimes- 
conflicting laws relating to water resources 
development, For effective water-resources 
planning and development, the closest pos- 
sible coordination among the many Federal 
agencies is required. We must “tool-up” to 
accomplish the needed coordination. 

2. An independent Board of Review be set 
up in the Executive Office of the President 
to analyze the engineering and economic 
feasibility of projects and report to the 
President through the Coordinator. In this 
way the Congress can be given unbiased ap- 
praisals on which it can base its actions. 

3. The formation of regional or river basin 
water resources committees with a perma- 
nent non-yoting chairman appointed by the 
President and with co-equal membership 
composed of representatives of all Federal 
Departments and States involved. Such 
groups would be invaluable in resolving the 
many planning problems and conflicting de- 
mands for water within the basin or region. 

4, Permanently establish Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, advisory in character 
on water resources, under the chairmanship 
of the coordinator, composed of l 
policymaking officials of the Federal agen- 
cies concerned. 

The Administration has drafted legisla- 
tion on these matters and it is hoped that 
it can be submitted to the Congress this 
session, It is here that your organization 
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can help to improve significantly the wise 
development of the Nation’s water resources. 
This can be done by actively supporting 
these needed organizational changes, and by 
presenting the facts and the sound reason- 
ing on which this proposal is based, to the 
public at large. 

Dlustrative of the need for better coordi- 
nation and planning are current problems 
created by one of the several purposes to be 
served by multipurpose development—water 
supply. 

Droughts, such as the recent Great Plains 
drought, have made it all too apparent that 
our developed supplies are inadequate. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that water usage in the United States will 
increase from 262 billion gallons daily in 
1955 to over 453 billion gallons daily in 1975. 
With this almost doubling of water demand, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that ade- 
quate water supply depends on water con- 
servation, and that from now on reservoirs 
built for river control should include stor- 
age space for water supply. 

We do not have authority to provide stor- 
age space to take care of future needs where 
no customer is presently available to pay 
for the storage space. Legislation is being 
considered to meet this problem and its 
passage will help us plan and build projects 
best suited to meeting the needs of the 
Tuture. 

As you can see, planning for and develop- 
ing adequate water supply in conjunction 
with the other purposes, such as flood con- 
trol, navigation, power, and irrigation, de- 
mand close coordination. More than ever 
before, machinery is required to do the job. 
It is a joint enterprise in which all levels of 
government and all interests should partici- 
pate from conception to fruition. 

This brings me to the second point on 
which I-ask your active support, About 4 
years ago, the Department of the Army and 
the Department of the Interior revised their 
policy for acquiring real estate for reser- 
voir projects, Here is the purpose of the 
new policy: 

“To save money for taxpayers, and to keep 
from dispossessing farmers and landowners 
from their homes and lands any more than 
‘was necessary, it undertook to purchase only 
those lands likely to be frequently needed in 
operating the reservoirs, and to take no more 
than easements on lands that would seldom 
be used.” 

Some people claim that this policy is an 
attempt by the Army to keep the public off 
its reservoirs. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The 
Army is proud of its lakes and proud of the 
service it renders to the public. Last year 
alone, more than 71 million visitor-days of 
recreational use were estimated at Army 
reservoirs, This was made possible by al- 
most 3,000 Army-provided access points and 
almost 1,500 picnic areas and public camp- 
grounds. Counting the number of boats in 
use during the single peak day at each reser- 
voir, the total runs well over 70,000; and 
these boats are served by more than 2,000 
public launching ramps and boat landings 
provided by the Army. 

It should be understood that the law for- 
bids us to acquire land specifically for wild- 
life enhancement or park or recreational 
uses; those are functions of other agencies. 
But, we can and do provide reasonable ac- 
cess to reservoirs. Also, we provide basic 
facilities such as roads, parking areas, 
launching ramps, drinking water, sanitary 
facilities, safety devices, concession, and sup- 
ply services—in other words, we contribute 
as substantially as we can to the public 
enjoyment of our reservoirs. 

Under the law, the Department of the 
Army has made available for fish, wildlife, 
and recreation, lands which were excess to 
project needs. And we shall continue to do 
eo. But under the new policy, there will be 
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fewer acres available for these purposes. 
We believe that the full recreation poten- 
tial of Federal reservoirs should be de- 
veloped, but that this development, espe- 
cially the condemnation of private property, 
should be authorized by the Congress. Here 
is another activity where State and local 
interests can work with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the concept of joint enterprise. 

I trust that these facts pretty well refute 
the charge that the Army is trying to keep 
the public off its reservoirs. It simply is not 
so. We believe our acquisition policy is fair 
and in the best interest of the public. 

In conclusion, I should like to extend my 
congratulations to you on this excellent 
meeting and to extend the Army's best 
wishes to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress as it progresses through its 56th 
year of public service. 

I urge you to support the forthcoming 
legislation setting up a working organiza- 
tion for the full development of our water 
resources, and please inform your friends 
that the welcome mat is out to the public 
at all Army reservoirs. 

It has been a pleasure to meet with you. 


Thank you, 


Communist Propaganda Against the 
H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many fine and patriotic citi- 
zens are being hoodwinked by the Com- 
munist propaganda which is directed 
against the H-bomb. Is it not strange 
that those who are determined to pre- 
vent further development of the H-bomb 
by our country make no protest against 
the development and use of the bomb to 
Communist Russia? 

Columnist Constantine Brown, writing 
in the Washington Evening Star of June 
12, states that the Soviet Union is driv- 
ing hard toward a drastic limitation of 
nuclear weapons. His article follows: 
Soviers’ Darn AGAINst H-BOMB—CAMPAIGN 

Is BELIEVED BASED ON THE Fact THAT THEY 

LEAD IN CONVENTIONAL POWER 

(By Constantine Brown) 

That the Soviet Union is driving hard 
toward a drastic limitation of nuclear 
weapons and abolition of the H-bomb is 
the news which Harold Stassen reportedly 
brought back to Washington this week. 

Stassen's conyersations with Secretary of 
State Dulles are, of course, kept highly 
secret. But it is known that responsible 
military men in the Pentagon are seriously 
disturbed. They fear that Stassen's opti- 
mism that “we are finally getting some- 
where” may lead us into some emotional- 
ideological trap. 

The consensus of many qualified military 
observers is that Soviet leaders feel, despite 
their efforts to catch up with us, that the 
USSR is quantitatively behind America in 
the A- and H-bomb field. 

The Communists have waged a relentless 
propaganda favoring abolition of all atomic 
bombs. They are using their mouthpieces in 
this country as well as in the rest of the 
world toward that end. Nobody believes the 
Kremlin leaders are moved by humanitarian 
motives. The real truth, according to those 
in a position to appraise the situation accu- 
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rately, is that Russia with its 200 million in- 
habitants, nearly 100 million in European 
satellites and 600 million Chinese “allies” 
prefers to revert to conventional warfare 
for its own purposes. 

There was a time, a quarter of a century 
ago, when Russia's spokesmen at the inter- 
national disarmament conferences were loud- 
ly pressing for total disarmament. In those 
days the Soviet's military power was negligi- 
ble. It hoped to win its goals through prop- 
aganda and subversion. 

The question of throwing down weapons 
of war has been in the forefront for many 
years. It was the main concern of our diplo- 
mats immediately after World War I. 

Geneva, then the seat of the League of 
Nations, was the locale of disarament meet- 
ings once or twice a year. But nothing was 
accomplished. 

The major powers pressed for the type of 
arms reduction best suited to their own 
objectives. At one of those meetings, the 
witty Spanish representative, Salvador Ma- 
dariaga, lost patience with the antics of his 
colleagues. He took the floor and said: 

“The animals met to disarm. The lion 
looked the bull straight in the eye and said: 
‘Let us abolish horns.’ The bull looked at 
the eagle and said: ‘Let us abolish talons.’ 
The eagle, eyeing the lion, suggested the 
abolition of claws, ‘No,’ said the bear, ‘let us 
abolish everything and then just have a uni- 
versal hug.“ Maxime Litvinoff, who was 
preaching daily for total disarmament, 
laughed the loudest. 

Conditions are similar at present. The 
U. S. S. R. emerged from World War II as a 
first-class power insofar as ground, naval, and 
air forces are concerned. But the Soviets are 
believed by our experts to have far fewer 
nuclear weapons than we have. The Rus- 
sian general staff is rightly convinced that 
America will never engage in a preventive 
war. Our nuclear weapons will be used only 
in retaliation against aggression. The Red 
military and political leaders also know that 
the loosely knit free world is in no position 
to match the Communist conventional 
forces. But so long as we posses the nu- 
clear deterrent power, this Red superiority 
is inconsequential. Hence, it will be to the 
advantage of their ultimate objectives to 
have a disarmament agreement covering 
mainly the present nonconventional weap- 
ons. The so-called tight air inspection men- 
tioned so frequently by our spokesmen can- 
not affect seriously the capabilities of the 
Soviet ground, air, and naval forces. 

In naval warfare, destroyers hide from the 
enemy the movements of carriers, battle- 
ships, and cruisers with smokescreens. A 
similar strategy is being used diplomatically 
by the Soviets in their efforts to bring about 
abolition of nuclear warfare. Scientists, 
writers and a number of genuine or “front” 
peace organizations throughout the world 
have been enlisted to demand from their 
governments that these unbelievably de- 
dd instruments of war be done away 
with. 

There have been many loud protests 
against the recent British and American tests 
which have taken place in lonely spots in the 
vast Pacific Ocean. But it is strange that 
these humanitarians who denounce loudly 
the air pollution from fallouts have so little 
to say about the many tests which the Rus- 
sians have carried out in Siberia and other 
places. 

The Soviet objectives are clear to all but 
those who don't want to see them. The 
Red leaders know that the free West, once a 
so-called watertight disarmament agree- 
ment is signed, will live up to it. Once our 


“main deterrent to Soviet aggression is out 


of the way, we will not be able to equalize 
the Communist conventional forces. They 
know that if the United States is induced to 
withdraw its forces from Europe and Asia 
they will have difficulty returning. The Red 
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submarine forces—at present 500 strong— 
will prove a handicap difficult to overcome. 
The present Kremlin strategy appears predi- 
cated on removing the only deterrent to 
Russia's unlimited ambitions. Hence, the 
Modern version of Ambassador Madariaga’s 
universal hug, 


Resolutions of the Louisiana Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present House Concurrent Reso- 
lutions 57 and 58 of the 20th regular 
Session of the Louisiana Legislature. 
Resolution 57 deals with the reopening of 
the national soil bank program to permit 
farmers in the disaster area to enter this 
program. Resolution 58 asks the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to reopen the Com- 
modity Credit emergency feed program 
in order to give assistance to the farmers 
residing in the 10 disaster parishes in 
Louisiana. 

The resolutions follow: 

House Concurrent Resolution 57 


Whereas some 10 parishes of the State 
have been designated as a disaster area due to 

the ravages of floodwaters during the year 
' 1957 which caused many farmers in that 
area to temporarily abandon their farms; 
and 

Whereas during the period that farmers in 
that area were forced to temporarily aban- 
don their flooded farms they were unable 
to quality for participation in the Federal 
soil bank program, the time for placing acre- 
age within the national soil bank having 
expired on March 31, 1957; and 

Whereas many cotton farmers and other 
farmers in that area lost their crops from 
inundation of their farms as well as their 
Opportunity to participate in the Federal 
soll bank program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Louisiana Legislature (the Senate 
concurring), That the Louisiana ture 
does hereby urge and request the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, the Honor- 
able Ezra T. Benson, to reopen the national 
soil bank program as soon as practicable to 
permit cotton farmers and others farmers, in 
those parishes of the State of Louisianas 
which are declared a disaster area because 
of the recurring flood situation in the area 
during 1957, to place acreage of their farms 
in that area in the national soil bank; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Lou- 
isiana delegation in the United States Con- 
gress are hereby urged and requested to 
exert their utmost influence to the accom- 
Plishment of the purposes herein stated; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature 
is hereby directed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the Honorable Ezra T. Benson, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to each member of the Louisiana delegation 
in the United States Congress, 


Roer. ANGELLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
Leruer E. 


FRAZAR, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 58 

Whereas 10 parishes within the State of 
Louisiana have been declared disaster areas 
because of the recurring flood situation in 
those parishes, necessitating the vacating of 
many farms in the area; and 

Whereas because of the floods in these 
parishes, farmers are unable to plant crops 
and will suffer great financial loss and 
greatly reduced resources for the feeding of 
cattle and livestock; and 

Whereas the Commodity Credit emer- 
gency feed program, under which farmers 
were able to obtain feed for livestock is now 
closed and its resources unavailable to the 
farmers living in these disaster areas: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Louisiana Legislature (the Senate 
concurring), That the Louisiana ure 
does hereby urge and request the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, the honor- 
able Ezra T. Benson, to reopen the Com- 
modity Credit emergency feed program as 
soon as practicable in order to give immedi- 
ate assistance to the farmers residing in the 
10 disaster parishes in the State of Louisi- 
ana; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Louisi- 
ana delegation in the United States Congress 
are hereby urged and requested to exert 
their utmost influence to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose herein stated; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature 
is hereby directed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the Honorable Ezra T. Benson, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to each member of the Louisiana delegation 
in the United States Congress. 

ROBERT ANGELLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Lerner B. FRAZER, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
` of the Senate. 


A Day of Memory for the Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for 17 
years the people of the Baltic nations, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithpania, have suf- 
fered in bondage under the tyrannical 
power of the Soviet Union. The events 
of June 1940—-when many thousands of 
men, women and children were deported 
from their homelands to the barren 
steppes of Siberia—will always be im- 
pressed on the minds and hearts of free 
people. 

As we pause to mark the anniversary 
of these tragic deportations, we salute 
the people of the Baltic States. We in 
America are proud of the contributions 
of Americans of Estonian and Latvian 
and Lithuanian ancestry to making our 
Nation strong and free. We feel too a 
deep responsibility toward their brothers 
still behind the Iron Curtain. It is to 
our country’s credit that the United 
States has never recognized Russia's 
forceful annexation of these independ- 
ent nations, 

That the spirit of freedom still burns 
brightly in these lands we know well by 
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the frequent reports of renewed resist- 
ance. The Baltic peoples, like the peo- 
ple of other satellite nations, have 
proven that they will not remain passive 
under the Soviet’s iron heel. 

For 10 years America and her Western 
allies have been building the strength of 
the free world. Today we have a great 
opportunity before us to use that 
strength on behalf of a new settlement 
in Eastern and Central Europe which 
will lead to the restoration of the free- 
dom and idependence of the captive na- 
tions. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
memory of the deportations of June 1940 
will spur us ever onward toward that 
goal. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD, I include therein an excellent state- 
ment by the distinguished chairman of 
the Massachusetts Youth Service Board, 
the Honorable John D. Coughlan, before 
the House Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation on the subject of combating ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mr. Coughlan speaks with real author- 
ity on this subject because he has been 
an outstanding leader in education and 
youth service activities, as well as a dis- 
tinguished exponent of wise, sound meas- 
ures designed to cope effectively with 
current problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Since Mr. Coughlan has made an out- 
standing record in his work in this par- 
ticular field, his views are not only inter- 
esting, but will be very helpful to Mem- 
bers of Congress and others interested in 
these questions, 

It is pertinent to note that in his pres- 
entation, Mr. Coughlan asserted that he 
“was not seeking large Federal operation 
grants or handouts,” and that he felt his 
agency was able to do its full part in dis- 
charging State responsibility. In his 
opinion, Federal assistance should be 
limited to those necessary parts of the 
program requiring Federal participation 
such as demonstration, intensification of 
existing effort and training of profes- 
sional workers. : 

Mr. Coughlan’s statement follows: 

Those of us who have official responsibili- 
ties for combating delinquency and crime 
have become increasingly alarmed in recent 
years over the dangerous increase in of- 
fenses against the law committed by juve- 
niles. A recent analysis of the situation 
by Dr. Marthe May Eliot, long-time Chief of 
the Children's Bureau, indicates that juve- 
nile delinquency has risen 70 percent since 
1950. J. Edgar Hoover, a month or so ago, 
presented startling showing not only 
a national increase in crime but also a shock- 
ing percentage of serious crimes committed 
by persons under the age of 21, 

One of the most significant aspects of this 
situation is that the increase is not confined 
to any section or State or group of States, 
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but extends throughout the whole Nation. 
It is reasonable to say that juvenile delin- 
quency is no longer contained by State 
boundaries and that it is no longer exclu- 
sively a State or local concern, Scarcely a 
week goes by that we in Massachusetts are 
not arranging for the return of one of our 
delinquents or for sending one back to an- 
other State. In California, I am informed, 
a special train is operated periodically to re- 
turn runaway and delinquent boys and girls 
to their home States across the Nation. Add 
to this wiping out of boundaries the alarming 
increase both as to number and to serious- 
ness of offenses, and the problem can be 
clearly seen as no longer one of infected local 
areas but rather as a serious and growing 
contamination of the whole Nation's youth. 
As such, therefore, it has become not only a 
problem for the States and the local com- 
munities, but also a problem of Federal con- 
cern because it directly affects the national 
welfare, 

Juvenile delinquency is like a disease— 
almost a plague in our times. It spreads 
from individual to individual, from group 
to group, from generation to generation. It 
is my considered conviction that unless a 
nationwide effort is made in the present year 
and those immediately ahead to solve this 
social problem, or, if not to solve it, at least 
to arrest the increase, the consequences to 
American youth will be devastating. At 
present spreading rates, if unchecked, it is 
horrifying to think that this Nation may 
well have 2 million juveniles arrested annu- 
ally by the police by 1967, only 10 years from 
now. 

The implications of this for national de- 
fense are obvious. We are all familiar with 
the necessity for maintaining our manpower 
reserve. Let me point out that 2 million cor- 
rupted youths represent a serious lessening 
of that manpower because they make poor 
citizens and unreliable soldiers. Contrary 
to general belief, the Armed Services do not, 
except in some individual cases, reform se- 
rious delinquents. In fact, recognition of 
this has led to a policy of rejection by the 
services of those with juvenile records. 

Let me point out, also, that adult crimi- 
nals are largely recruited from the ranks of 
juvenile delinquents and that the nation- 
wide control and prevention of crime in this 
and succeding generations will depend to a 
large extent on the development of effec- 
tive measures in the prevention and control 
of the antecedent condition of juvenile de- 
Unquency. 

Four years ago I was placed in charge of 
the Massachusetts delinquency control pro- 
gram. As each year has passed, I have be- 
come increasingly convinced that the great 
challenge of our times in the field of crime 
and delinquency is the challenge to pre- 
vention. 

It is at this point that the place of the 
Federal Government in the total effort be- 
comes significant. 

Since the national welfare is certainly 
involved, the participation of the Federal 
Government is imperative. There is, in my 
opinion, an obligation to supply leadership 
and stimulation to the States and the locali- 
ties, as well as the kind of coordination of 
effort and research that only the Federal 
Government can provide—and has in other 
fields provided so well. 

One outstanding example of Federal ac- 
tion is the recent episode of the Salk vaccine 
to prevent poliomyelitis. I have no doubt 
that the efforts to validate, to distribute, 
and to inoculate would still be sporadic, 
varied from State to State, and relatively 
ineffectual if the Federal Government had 
not assumed the obligation of leadership and 
coordination. I submit to you that children 
throughout the Nation turning to crime, 
menacing society, corrupting others, and at 
15 or 16 become wanton killers or them- 
selves falling before police guns should 
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be equally the concern of the Congress. It is 
an historical fact that the decline of the 
great republics and democracies of the past 
did not result from decrease of physical 
prowess, but from moral degeneration. 

The Federal leadership and coordination 
has been notable in many other areas also— 
in research and setting of standards for 
food and drugs; in the fleld of mental 
health; in the control of narcotics; in the 
improvement of agriculture; in the training 
of clinical psychologists to handle the prob- 
lems of veterans, to mention only a few. 

In all these areas, the leadership of the 
Federal Government, recognizing the Na- 
tional interests involved as a justification 
for participation, has given direction and 
purpose to development and improvement, 
and has resulted in major accomplishments 
that at best would be long delayed or indif- 
ferently accomplished if left to the States 
alone, or, at worst, would not have taken 
place at all. 

I am not referring here to direct opera- 
tional subsidy or Federal handouts, but 
rather to limited funds directly tagged for 
service and research for the accomplishment 
of purposes that cannot be provided by the 
States acting alone or independently. 

It appears to me, for example, that one 
important area of activity with respect to 
crime and delinquency for the Federal Goy- 
ernment would be to aid the States to set 
up pilot projects in key areas in delinquency 
prevention and control that would serve to 
provide information that would become 
available to other States on what methods 
have validity and success and what are 
likely to be ineffective. It might well be that 
such projects would help to replace out- 
moded ineffective methods and programs and 
develop programs better adapted to meet 
modern needs. 

I am sure, also, that, like Massachusetts, 
there are some other States where new type 
programs are having a real impact on de- 
linquency, but which are only partially 
effective because they must be financed by 
private funds, or because State funds are 
limited as to amount and use. 

Such projects require the hiring of highly 
trained professionally qualified workers for 
whom adequate salaries must be provided. 
Generally speaking, rigid State salary sched- 
ules and personnel practices do not allow 
sufficient latitude and flexibility to hire 
such persons. At least, this is true in Mas- 
sachusetts. It will be a long time before 
such State limitations can be eliminated, 
if ever. In the meantime, the problem 
grows more and more serious, and the na- 
tional welfare is increasingly jeopardized. 
Long established policy and Federal practice, 
on the other hand, allows sufficient fiexibil- 
ity in approving grants for such projects to 
enable them to be effective. 

Another greaf need in the field of delin- 
quency prevention and control is the devel- 
opment of more trained workers. This need 
is acute in Massachusetts, as I am sure it is 
throughout the Nation. Unfortunately, 
State money cannot be used to provide sti- 
pends and scholarships or to set up adequate 
collaborative training with universities, and 
we must look to the Federal Government to 
meet this national need. 5 

This is entirely consistent with Federal aid 
and assistance programs—for example, in 
the training of clinical psychologists, train- 
ing of registered nurses for supervisory posi- 
tions, and the training of professional 
workers in the area of mental and public 
health. 

In this connection, I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that 
funds provided for the National Institute 
of Mental Health can, under certain circum- 
stances, be obtained for use in programs 
combating delinquency. While I recognize 
the need for research to be carried on by 
Mental Health and feel that the National 
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Institute of Mental Health and State Mental 
Health authorities will play an important 
part in future development of delinquency 
control programs, I must insist that a sub- 
stantial part of Federal moneys directed at 
delinquency should go to those public agen- 
cies whose primary responsibility is de- 
linquency itself, not a single aspect of many 
and varied responsibilities. Let me make it 
clear that I favor continued Federal aid in 
the field of mental health. I am disturbed, 
however, over what appears to be, so far as 
Federal aid funds are concerned, a tendency 
to regard delinquency as an exclusive 
province of mental health authorities. 

In Massachusetts, the Youth Service Board 
is an integrated State agency set up in 1949 
to attack the problem of delinquency, in- 
cluding not only rehabilitation of those of- 
fending, but also its prevention. With some 
2,500: delinquents under its jurisdiction in 
any given year, it seems to me most unwise 
and undesirable for such an agency to ob- 
tain Federal funds or benefits from Federal 
funds only on a hat-in-hand basis by going 
either to the National Institute of Mental 
Health or even, in some cases, to private 
agencies, through which Federal funds are 
being channeled. Such procedure not only 
limits the amount available, inasmuch as 
the mental health agencies will obviously 
take care of their own needs first, but also, 
it operates to bar the use of Federal funds 
in those instances where a legitimate delin- 
quency prevention and control project is not 
slanted as a mental health project. What 
I am saying here is that it is time, now that 
delinquency is becoming so serious, for the 
Federal Government to recognize in its aid 
program law enforcement and other public 
agencies directly concerned with delin- 
.quency, instead of confining the Federal 
Government's program to the mental health 
field. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Youth Serv- 
ice Board surveyed the communities of the 
State with respect to areas of activity where 
State and Federal funds could be used to 
greatest advantage in the attack on delin- 
quency. As a result of that survey, we 
learned that our police departments are 
eager to provide special training for officers 
dealing with juveniles and to set up juve- 
nile police bureaus within their depart- 
ments. 

I will recall to your mind the police train- 
ing programs of the FBI and their value to 
State and local police in the effort to com- 
bat. crime. 

With Federal help, I believe that training 
programs of similar value could be set up 
in all the States to assist local police in their 
concerted efforts to handle the juvenile pro- 
gram. I believe that such programs set up 
in each State would have national value and 
important impact on the situation we face. 
The police are still a first line of defense in 
the attack on delinquency and everything 
possible must be done to enable them to 
coordinate and improve their efforts. 

Fundamentally, my plea to your honor- 
able committee is for favorable action on any 
one of the several bills before you, includ- 
ing that of the administration, or on 3 
synthesis of the best features of all of them. 

I want to make it clear that the amount 
of money provided in these bills is an ex- 
tremely small amount in the total Federal 
budget, but the benefits will be large be- 
cause they will mean the extra effort and 
the additional stimulation needed in the 
States in coping with this problem. 

It must be understood, also, that I do not 
seek or favor large Federal operation grants 
or handouts. In Massachusetts, during the 
past 5 years, we have almost doubled our 
appropriations. We are, therefore, quite 
willing and able to do our full part In dis- 
charging ourselves of our State responsibility. 

There are certain limited areas indicated 
in these bills, however, namely, demonstra- 
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tion, intensification of existing effort, and 
training of workers, where Federal partici- 
Pation is necessary and desirable. I am 
Sure, also, that if this is true of Massachu- 
Betts, it must be doubly true of other States 
Without a youth authority where the at- 

k on delinquency is not nearly so struc- 
tured and organized. 

While I am happy to say that the in- 
Crease in the problem has not been as great 
in Massachusetts, it is still large enough 
and significant enough for us to intensify 
our own efforts and to seek the Federal 
Government's interest and participation so 
that improvements of nationwide signifi- 
cance can be made. 

With substantial deterioration of an im- 
Portant segment of our youth certainly and 
demonstrably facing us, I cannot but feel 
that your honorable committee and the 
Congress itself will give favorable action 
to the proposal that the Federal Govern- 
Ment assume a position of leadership in 
Solying this growing social problem and by 
limited and reasonable financial aid, as pro- 
Vided in the bills before you, furnish the 
Stimulation and the help for an improved 
Rational attack. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN D. CovucHLANn, 


Bar Association Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
Orable Robert N. Wilkin, judge of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on Friday, June 7, 
1957, issued a very enlightening and well- 
thought-out decision in the so-called Bar 

lation case. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith the opin- 
jon by Judge Wilkin. ; 

The opinion follows: 


Untren Srares Disretcr COURT ror THE DIS- 
TRICT or COLUMBEIA, Aurrep F, GOSHORN ET 
AL, PLAINTIFFS, v. BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE 

or COLUMBIA, A CORPORATION, 
„ Civ. Action No. 2393-56 
OPINION 


The complaint seeks a declaratory judg- 
Ment invalidating the action of the defend- 
ant association at its meeting of May 8, 1956, 
With reference to the proposed amendment 

the bylaws of the association by deleting 
Word “white” from article I which fixed 
and classified the eligibility of members, and 

e Complaint prayed for an injunction re- 
Straining officers of the association from any 
&ction based on, or in furtherance of, the pro- 
cedure at such meeting. 

1 the answer alleges that the complaint fails 

State a claim against the defendant upon 
Which relief can be granted: alleges that the 
ction taken by the association was proper 
—— in full conformity with its bylaws, al- 
Ses that the plaintiffs have waived any ob- 
ections by their failure to take proper and 

ly action; alleges that the plaintiffs 

Š Je not suffered any injury to themselves 
thins them to the relief asked; alleges 
t this court lacks power to interfere in 
affairs of the private professional or- 
tion in the manner sought by the 
Complaint; alleges that this court cannot 
Brant relief to the plaintiffs without deny- 
rights protected by the 5th amendment 
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to the Constitution and the public policy of 
the United States. 

Two judges of this court, acting separately, 
denied motions for summary judgment. The 
case then came on for trial on the merits to 
determine the disputed issues of fact and 
questions of law. The principal issue was 
the validity or invalidity of the declaration 
of the President, based on a voice vote, that 
the resolution for the amendment had car- 
ried by a two-thirds vote of active members 


present. and that the amendment was, there- 


fore, adopted. The determination of that 
issue depends on the conditions and circum- 
stances before, at the time of, and after the 
voice vote. The disagreements and differ- 
ences in testimony related to details of minor 
or secondary importance. As to the most 
essential facts and circumstances, there was 
general agreement. 

There was no dispute as to the following 
provisions of the bylaws: 

“ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP 

“SECTION I. Classes: The following classes 
shall constitute the membership of the asso- 
ciation. 7 

“A. Active members: All members of the 
association at the date of the adoption of 
these bylaws shall be classified as active 
members. 

“White members of the bar of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, in good standing, in active prac- 
tice in the District of Columbia, shall be 
eligible to active membership in the associa- 
tion, as hereinafter provided. 

“B. Associate members: White residents 
and nonresidents of the District of Colum- 
bia who are members of the bar, in good 
standing, of the highest court of any State 
or Territory, and who are not engaged in or 
attempting to engage in active practice in 
the District of Columbia, may be admitted 
to associate membership, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“White members of the bar of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, in good standing, not 
in active practice, may be admitted to asso- 
ciate membership, as hereinafter provided. 

5 . s * * 


“ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


“Sec. 5. Quorum: At any meeting of the 
association, the presence of 100 active mem- 
bers shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum. 

“Sec. 8. Parliamentary rules: The parlia- 
mentary rules of practice contained in Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order, as revised, shall govern 
the association in all cases to which they 
are applicable and in which they are not in- 
consistent with the bylaws or the special 
rules of order of this association.” 

And there was no dispute as to the fol- 
lowing provisions of Robert's Rules of Order: 

“The vote shall always be taken first by 
the voice (viva voce) or by show of hands 
(the latter method being often used in 
small assemblies), except in the case of mo- 
tions requiring a two-thirds vote when a 
rising vote should be taken at first.” (Sec. 
IX, p. 42, Robert's Rules of Order.) 

“A division of the assembly may be called 
for, without obtaining the floor, at any time 
after the question has been put, even after 
the vote has been announced, and another 
has the floor, provided the vote was taken 
viva voce, or by show of hands, and is called 
for before another motion has been made, 
This call, or motion, is made by saying, ‘I call 
for a division,’ or ‘I doubt the vote.“ or sim- 
ply by calling out division.“ It does not 
require a second, and cannot be debated, or 
amended, or have any subsidiary motion 
applied to it. As soon as a division is called 
for, the chair proceeds again to take the 
vote, this time by having the affirmative 
rise, and then when they are seated, having 
the negative rise * .“ (Sec. 25, p. 95, 
Robert's Rules of Order.) 
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It was admitted that there was no count 
of active and associate members, 

It was agreed that only a voice vote was 
taken. 

The weight of evidence indicated that there 
was a substantial volume of sound as to both 


, yeas” and “nays.” One or two witnesses 


indicated that the sound volume of the two 
votes was about equal, and most of the wit- 
nesses testified tohat it was impossible for 
anyone to determine positively whether 
those voting in the affirmative represented 
two-thirds of the qualified members. 

It was agreed that the meeting had an un- 
usually large attendance, estimated to be 
about 520 persons. The meeting was held 
= hatte Williamsburg Room of the Mayflower 

0 . 

There was a dispute and disparity of testi- 
mony as to whether ọr not a division had 
been called for specifically. 

The minutes of the meeting recite, at page 
379 of defendant's exhibit No. 2: 

“Mr. Alfred F. Goshorn rose to a point of 
order with reference to those persons in at- 
tendance and stated that there was no way 
to determine whether they were entitled ta 
vote or not. He thereupon moved that the 
motion be tabled. The chair ruled the mo- 
tion out of order stating that when the time 
came those not eligible to vote could be re- 
quested not to do so and that any member 
present could reqeust that there be a division 
so that ineligible persons could step to one 
side of the room and only those eligible to 
vote would do so.” 

The testimony of the president and secre- 
tary supported the statement of the minutes. 
Other members of the association who testi- 
fied stated that the president said, with a 
gesture of the hand, that when the vote was 
taken, he would ask all associate members 
and guests to move to one side of the room, 
It was conceded, however, that no such sep- 
aration occurred. After some preliminary 
points of order and motions, relating to pres- 
ence of persons ineligible to vote and method 
of voting, were disposed of, the president 
declared that the pending action was on 
the motion to adopt the amendment. One 
member spoke in favor of the amendment 
and no one spoke in opposition, The min- 
utes recite: 

“Upon a call for the question the Chair 
asked for the ‘ayes’ and then the ‘nays’ on 

. Moore's motion. The vote having been 
taken by voice the Chair ruled that the mo- 
tion had been passed and that the ‘ayes’ were 
more than the required two-thirds vote of 
the active members in good standing pres- 
ent.” 

The minutes continue: 

“Mr. Paul Lee Sweeny rose to a point of 
order and a from the ruling of the 
chair stating that the Chair could not rule 
on whether the affirmative vote on Mr. 
Moore's motion had been the required two- 
thirds. The Chair put the appeal to a voice 
vote, after which the chair ruled that the 
appeal was denied and the original ruling 
upheld.” 

The president and secretary testified that 
the statement in the minutes was correct, 
Mr. Sweeny, however, testified that he arose 
and objected to the method of taking the 
vote and that, when the Chair ruled him out 
of order, he then appealed from the ruling of 
the Chair. There was other diversity of testi- 
mony regarding the minutes on this point, 
some supporting the statement in the 
minutes and some supporting Mr, Sweeny's 
statement. 

All the testimony, however, agreed that, 
after the president announced the passage of 
the motion, there was great confusion. The 
president himself referred to it as “cheer- 
ing”; others referred to it as “applause” and 
“noise.” Witnesses for the plaintiffs re- 
ferred to the occurrence as bedlam“ and 
“hubbub.” The president and the secretary 
and some other witnesses testified that they 
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did not hear anyone calling for a division, 
in that exact word. Many witnesses testified, 
however, that there were members standing 
and calling for recognition. A number of 
the witnesses said that they heard calls for 
division, and some witnesses said that they 
themselves had so called. The only member 
recognized by the chair, however, was Mr. 
Sweeny, and when his objection and appeal 
were disposed of, the president called for 
consideration of other business. 

Thereafter, certain members of the asso- 
ciation presented petitions and protests, 
dated May 16 and May 14, 1956, to the board 
ef directors of the defendant association. 
(Plaintiff's exhibits Nos. 3A, 3B, 3C.) The 
board declined to take any action thereon, 
and no change in the minutes of the May 8 
meeting was made by the Association at its 
next meeting, as shown by defendant's ex- 
hibit No, 3. 

Another fact emphasized by the plaintiffs 
was admitted by the defendant—the same 
proposal for amendment had been submitted 
twice, or possibly three times, by referendum, 
and had failed of adoption because the votes 
in favor did not meet the two-thirds re- 
quirement. 

This court is constrained by the admis- 
sions and the weight of the testimony to 
find that the objections, motions, and pro- 
tests at the meeting of May 8, 1956, were suf- 
ficient to apprise the chairman that the 
method of taking the vote was objected to, 
and that a division and visible count of 
members for and members against the mo- 
tion was desired. The Court concluded that 
it was a violation of the by-laws and of 
Robert's Rules of Order for the presiding 
officer to fall to call for a rising vote. The 
Court is impelled to such finding and con- 
clusion especially by the fact that highly- 
respected members of the association testi- 
fied in support of the plaintiffs, in spite of 
the fact that they had favored, and voted 
for, the proposed amendment. One of these 
witnesses said that, regardless of the lan- 

used, it was clearly apparent that a 
number of persons were demanding a divi- 
sion in the sense that they wanted the 
members who voted for or against the pro- 
posed amendment to be counted for the pur- 
pose of determining with certainty whether 
or not the proposed amendment had been 
adopted by at least a two-thirds vote of the 


members entitled to vote, and that such de- 


mands were not honored.' In an affidavit 
filed in this case, that witness had said: 

“I insist upon saying at this time that the 
board of directors of the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia will represent me in 
my status as a member far better if they will 
put a speedy end to this sorry squabble 
which is injuring the prestige of the bar 
association and of the legal profession, and 
will resubmit the controversial amendment 
to the members of the association and poll a 
vote with respect thereto in such manner 
that there will be no doubt as to the result 
and the legality of the proceeding. I feel 
that the value of my membership in the 
association will be further impaired by the 
prolongation of a situation which has 
caused many of my respected associates to 
believe that their rights have been violated 
and which at the same time makes it em- 
barrassing for the self-respecting Negro 
members of the bar to apply for membership 
in the association.” 

This court finds and holds that the alle- 
gations of the answer, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances and the law, are not sufficient to 
prevent the relief prayed for in the com- 
plaint. 

It was argued, in support of the defense, 
that the plaintiffs would have to prove fraud 
and bad faith on the part of the president 
and secretary in order to sustain their com- 
plaint. Counsel for the plaintiffs, however, 
very graciously stated that the plaintiffs 


neither alleged nor implied any bad faith or 
willful misconduct. He spoke of the officers 
of the association in high praise and con- 
ceded that the chairman was trying to ef- 
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fectuate the sense of the meeting. He placed 


his prayer for relief squarely on the illegality 
of what was done, alleging firmly that it was 
contrary to both the letter and spirit of the 
bylaws of the association and of Robert's 
Rules of Order. 

With such statements of counsel for plain- 
tiffs, this court concurs. It imputes no im- 
proper motives in the officers, but finds il- 
legality in the action of the meeting. Its 
judgment is not against the purpose of the 
amendment, but against the attempted 
method of adoption. The tenor of all the 
testimony creates the impression that the 
meeting of May 8, 1956, was surcharged with 
feeling and emotion incompatible with calm 
deliberation and judicious action. Leaders 
of reform movements seem prone to become 
overzealous. They then think that, be- 
cause their objective is commendable, any 
method of attaining it is justifiable. In 
other words, they assume that the end Justi- 
fies the means. But that theory can never 
be sustained in a court of law. If it were 
approved, the law would lose its virtue as a 
social and political bond. We would cease 
to have a government of and by law. We 
would then be ruled by the capricious, ar- 
bitrary, and tyrannous conduct of majori- 
ties and those in office. 

Discipline is an inherent requirement of 
human nature in the individual and in the 
body politic. History reveals that when 
discipline is not self-imposed, it must be 
superimposed. The life of democracy de- 
pends on its observance of the law. In de- 
termining its judgment, a court of law 
must consider its effect, not only on the 
instant case, but also on all similar cases. 
The affirmance of a voice vote in the cir- 
cumstances of this case would reduce to a 
nullity the provisions for two-thirds votes 
by the bylaws ot all associations and 
corporations. 

This court is not unmindful that the 
provision for a two-thirds vote in bylaws 
or constitution has been severely criticized 
as impractical, more harmful than beneficial, 
and a means by which an arbitrary minority 
may thwart the will of the majority. Such 
criticism has been most prevalent against 
the provision in our Federal Constitution 
which requires a two-thirds vote for Sen- 
ate approval of treaties. It has been re- 
ferred to by respected authority as “an 
outmoded flaw in our Constitution”, “a 
fatal defect.“ Edward S. Corwin, in The 
Constitution and World Organization, has 
said, “The two-thirds rule was an anomaly 
before it was ever put into operation, and 
everything that has happened since 1789, 
both within the constitutional system and 
outside of it, has contributed to aggravate 
its abnormity. (Por further discussion and 
authorities, see The United States and 
the World Court, by Denna Frank Fleming, 
ch. X.) 

This consideration was not advanced in 
this case. It is mentioned here merely to say 
that if those who are irked by the two-thirds 
rule will not move to repeal it, they should 
not try to evade it. As long as it is the law, 
it should be observed and obeyed, especially 
by lawyers. 

The allegations of the answer that this 
court lacks jurisdiction and will not inter- 
fere in the affairs of a private corporation 
were disposed of by the ruling on the de- 
fendant's motion for summary judgment, 
but it seems well for the court to state here 
that this defendant association is an organ- 
ization of members of the bar of this court. 
From earliest times, the courts of England 
and of this country have assumed, and exer- 
cised, a supervisory jurisdiction over organ- 
izations and assemblies of persons licensed 
by the court to practice law. It was judici- 
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ally determined by Lord Mansfield that, 
while the courts had no jurisdiction over the 
inns of court “according to the general law 
of the land,” yet, “in every instance their 
conduct is subject to the control of the 
judges as visitors.” 

This court, and the court of appeals of 
this judicial district, have taken jurisdiction 
of other cases questioning the action of the 
bar association. (U. S. ex rel Robinson V- 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia 
(91 U. S. App. D. C. 5, 197 F. 2d 408)); U. S. 
ex rel Noel v. Carmody (80 U. S. App. D. C. 
58, 148 F. 2d 684). 

While it may be conceded that the plain- 
tiffs have sustained no pecuniary loss or 
direct property damage from the action 
complained of, yet it is the view of this 
court that they have acquired, by joining 
and paying dues to the defendant associa- 
tion, an interest in the association and its 
property, and privileges which entitle them 
to assert. that the character or membership 
of the association shall not be changed ex- 
cept in accordance with the bylaws of the 
association (said to be the oldest in Amer- 
ica). 

It is the opinion of this court that the 
assertion of such rights and interests does 
not violate rights protected by the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution or the pub- 
lic policy of the United States. The Legal 
Register for the District of Columbia lists a 
number of bar associations besides the de- 
fendant, which have limited or restricted 
membership. In addition to the defendant 
bar association, there is the Washington Bar 
Association, the Women’s Bar Association, 
the Federal Bar Association. There is also 
a Patent Bar Association and a Barristers 
Club or Association. The legality and pro- 
priety of such associations have not been 
questioned, and members who have joined 
such associations have a right to insist that 
they continue to represent the special inter- 
ests for which they were organized until 
their purpose and objective are changed in 
accordance with the basic law of the organ- 
ization. (Ross et al v. Evert et al (Sup. Ct. 
Wis., Apr. 9, 1957.) 

People of any race, religion, or political 
faith may assemble and associate for the ad- 
vancement of their interests. No sound 
public policy would destroy the interesting 
diversity of life, If the aim and end of de- 
mocracy should be to reduce all men to the 
same shape and shade and common opinion, 
then it could not and should not survive. It 
would counter one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of evolution. 

It is apparent to any person of fair mind 
that, if the defendant association wishes to 
represent and to speak for all the lawyers of 
the district, then in all fairness it ought to 
make all lawyers eligible for membership. 
If it does not do so, then members of the 
bar who champion the proposed amendment 
ought to unite with other members of like 
mind and organize an all-inclusive bar as- 
sociation for the district which would be 
authorized to speak and. act for all persons 
admitted to practice before the United States 
district court. 

The defendant association, for a long time, 
has restricted its membership, and some of 
its members emphasize that object and pur- 
pose of the association which is “to increase 
the mutual imporvement and social inter- 
course of its members.” If they feel that the 
social purposes of a limited membership are 
of more importance than being the agency 
of the entire bar of the district, their wishes 
and desires should not be overridden or de- 
nied except by action of the Association taken 
in accordance with the bylaws. 


Judgment for plantiffs. This opinion msy 
serve as findings of fact and conclusions of 
law, and counsel may prepare and submit &@ 


final order, 
ROBERT N. WILKIN, 
United States District Judge. 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith an 
editorial entitled “What the Judges Say” 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
June 12, 1957. It is as follows? 

WHAT THE JUDGES SAY 


Charles Evans Hughes once observed that 
“the Constitution is what the judges say 
it is." It would be hard to find a ruling 
which, in its own way, lends more support 
to that comment than the case of the two 
service wives who murdered their husbands. 

Mrs. Clarice B. Covert killed her Air Force 
husband in England. Mrs. Dorothy Smith 
killed her Army husband in Japan. Both 
Were tried by military courts, as authorized 
by Congress, convicted of murder and given 
life sentences. 

Less than a year ago a majority of the 
Judges then on the Supreme Court upheld 
these convictions. But now the Court has 
done an about-face, reversing that earlier 
decision and setting the women free. It is 
doubtful whether they can or will be tried 
again. 

Monday's controlling decision was delivered 
by Justice Black, with the concurrence of 
Chief Justice Warren and Justices Douglas 
and Brennan. These four—not a majority 
of the Court—held in sweeping terms that 
the wives and children of servicemen sta- 
tioned abroad cannot constitutionally be 
tried by military courts—whether the offense 
be murder or the theft of a package of chew- 
ing gum, 

Justice Harlan, who was with the ma- 
jority in last year's ruling, concurred on the 
“narrow ground” that these were capital 
cases. He intimated that he might take a 
different view with respect to lesser offenses, 
but he did not say where he thought the line 
should be drawn. Justice Frankfurter, also 
concurring, emphasized that he was consid- 
ering and ruling on “only the trial of civil- 
jan dependents in a capital case in time of 
Peace.” 

Justice Clark, joined by Justice Burton, 
dissented in strong terms. He deplored the 
Overturn or impairment of precedent and 
condemned the reversal of last year's ruling. 
“In substitute therefor,” said Justice Clark, 
“it (the Court) enters no opinion whatever 
for the Court. It is unable to muster a 
majority. Instead, there are handed down 
three opinions. But, worst of all, it gives 
no authoritative guidance as to what, if any- 
thing, the Executive or the Congress may do 
to remedy the distressing situation in which 
they now find themselves.” 

It is not feasible in this space to discuss 
in detall the several points of view set forth 
by the judges in the 90 pages of opinions. 
One point made by Justice Black is persua- 
sive, however. aside contentions 
that the ruling would create a nightmare of 
trouble for our armed forces overseas, he 
declared: 

“Trial by jury in a court of law and in 
Accordance with traditional modes of proce- 
dure after an indictment by grand jury has 
Served and remains one of our most vital 
barriers to governmental arbitrariness. 
These elemental procedural safeguards were 
imbedded in our Constitution ‘to secure 
their inviolateness and sanctity against the 
passing demands of expediency and conven- 
ience, * * * If our foreign commitments be- 
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come of such nature that the Government 
can no longer satisfactorily operate within 
the bounds laid down by the Constitution, 
that instrument can be amended by the 
method which it prescribes. But we have no 
authority, or inclination, to read exceptions 
into it which are not there.“ 

Justice Black, however, was speaking for 
a minority. It is impossible to know what 
a majority might decide in another case. 
Thus, while the Constitution still is what 
the judges say it is, what they said last year 
is not what they say today, and what they 
say today is not necessarily what they will say 
next year, In this respect, we think Justice 
Clark had reason to protest that “this is 
disastrous to proper judicial administration 
as well as to law enforcement.” = 


Prophets of Gloom Fluffed on Social 
Security Prognosis 
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* HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the event which marked the 10 
millionth American to receive social se- 
curity benefits indicates the great prog- 
ress that has been made in the United 
States since the enactment of the social 
security law. 

It recalls to many of us the scare prop- 
aganda which was launched against so- 
cial security when it was first proposed 
and how bitterly it was fought for many 
years after its enactment. Social secu- 
rity was the very heart of what ultra- 
conservative interests called the welfare 
state program. 

Even today from conservative sources 
opposition continues tocome, But pub- 
lic acceptance has caused criticism to be 
tempered and most of those who opposed 
the principle of social security confine 
their efforts to blocking improvements 
and further advances. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include a most excel- 
lent editorial from the Reading (Pa.) 
Times, which refutes the old arguments 
against social security and shows how 
the law has become a great asset in 
strengthening the American economy as 
well as doing justice to retired American 
citizens. 

Tue PROPHETS OF GLOOM FLUFFED on SOCIAL 
EECURITY PROGNOSIS 

When the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
plan was enacted into law, it was anathema 
to many Americans. They said it was so- 
cialism. They said it robbed the individual 
of initiative. They said it ran counter to 
the American way of life. They said we were 
opening the goose to get all the golden eggs 
at once. 

When the Government started paying 
benefits in 1940, many of the old arguments 
were dug up again, plus others. Throughout 
the years there has been one recurring 
plaint: The Federal Government was using 
the fund for other purposes and in a few 
years there wouldn't be any money left in it 
for the aged and the survivors, The prophets 
of gloom proved to be wrong on all counts. 
The social-security system has not destroyed 
individual initiative. And we have the word 
of Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, that the system is 
“In very sound condition and should con- 
tinue to be self-sustaining.” 

Ten million Americans are now having 
their economic situation shored up by social- 
security benefits. Mrs. Jane Gavin, of Ozone 
Park, N. Y., is perhaps typical. She became 
the 10 millionth beneficiary on Thursday. 
She is 36 years old, the widow of a World 
War II hero, and the mother of a girl 10 and 
a boy 7. She will receive the maximum 
family benefit, $200 a month. This will last 
until December 1964, when the girl will turn 
18 years old. Then, if she does not remarry, 
she will receive a monthly pension of $80.50 
for life. 

Will the critics of the social security sys- 
tem, if there are any still hiding behind the 
bushes, say that this $200 a month, part of 
which the deceased father and husband 
helped to pay for, is not being well spent 
to keep Mrs, Gavin and her children together? 
Will they say that the 7,420,000 retired work- 
ers and dependents and the 2,580,000 sur- 
vivors of insured workers who are receiving 
Social Security benefits at the present time 
should not have got such benefits but should 
haye been shunted to relatives (if any) or 
sent to institutions or be forced to live on 
one kind of private charity or other? 

It is as Mr. Folsom said when he pre- 
sented the 10,000,000th check to Mrs. Gavin 
and her little family: “We do not have to ac- 
cept economic distress as inevitable.“ At 
also is as President Eisenhower said in a 
personal letter to Mrs. Gavin: “This money 
is not charity. In his daily work, out of 
his regular wages, your husband earned the 
monthly checks which will be coming to you 
while your children are growing to maturity. 
You can accept them proudly. By his em- 
ployment, Mr. Gavin helped to achieve finan- 
cial security for his family.” 

The argument that social security pay- 
ments would undermine individual initiative 
has long since been scuttled. For it is plain 
that a family like the Gavins will not have 
its self-reliance undermined by a payment of 
about $50 a week. Mrs. Gavin—and the 
youngsters, as they approach 18—will be alert 
to every opportunity to augment their social 
security payments, and the incentive to do 
so will become even greater when Mrs, 
Gavin's stipend is reduced to $80.50 a month. 

There is another point to be made in favor 
of the system. Sylvia Porter, who writes on 
economic and financial matters for the 
Times and many other newspapers, made it 
one day last week. Month after month per- 
sonal incomes rise in the United States. They 
rise, principally, not because of wage and 
salary increases, not because of higher stock 
dividend payments, but primarily because of 
the amount of money being poured into the 
economy by the Federal Social Security Sys- 
tem. Payments to beneficiaries now total 
more than a half billion dollars a month. 

Social security has proved itself a blessing 
not only to millions of individual Americans 
but also to the American economy as a 
whole. It may be ted that only the 
most foolhardy politician would, at this stage 
of its development, seek to undermine it, 


Our Flag, by John Lynch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, since to- 


day is Flag Day, it is most appropriate 
that I bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues in the House an inspirational 
poem on Old Glory which has been writ- 
ten by a friend and constituent of mine, 
Mr. John Lynch, 196 Grove Avenue, Leo- 
minister, Mass. 

Mr. Lynch pays a fitting and proper 
tribute to our flag—the symbol of hope 
and freedom not only in our own United 
States, but throughout the whole world 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
poem be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 7 

The text follows: 

Our FLAG 
Sweet emblem of democracy 
Our debt is limitless to you; 
No mark for aristocracy 
Upon your red, or white, or blue. 
You've raised a num'rous progeny, 
How fast, beneath your folds, they 
grew. 
This multitude, in harmony, 
Would gladly give each life for you. 


CHORUS 


Our hopes shall ever cling to thee, 
To guard us here from tyranny. 
And help to spread democracy 
O'er every land and sea. 
Until the very end shall be 
Our hopes shall ever cling to thee. 


Your majesty with modesty 
Proclaims a great—an honest trend, 
You aim to make each world state 
A loving and a steadfast friend. 
You aim to make each child you guard 
A king:—as is his rightful due. 
He will—if e'er your cloth be marred 
Unsheath a heart and soul for you. 


ond LYNCH. 


\ Weather Bureau Hopes for Control of 
Weather 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith the address 
of Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce, to the 44th annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 

ess, held in Washington, D. C., 

May 17,1957. ‘This is a most interesting 

rs provocative address, and is as fol- 
ws: 


TRR WEATHER BUREAU’S Procram: New DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN SEVERE STORM WARNING AND 
OTHER ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL METEORO- 
LOGICAL SERVICE 


(By Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, of Indiana; 
Chief, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce) 


‘The letter of March 1, 1957, to all members 
of the Congress from your executive vice 
president mentions several meterological 
conditions of interest to this congress— 

ts, destructive floodwaters, hurricane 
studies, weather control, and conservation of 
water resources. The work of the Weather 
Bureau relates directly or indirectly to all 
of these and to many more weather phenom- 
ena of interest and concern to you and to the 
general public. In fact, foul weather con- 
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ditions of one kind or another cause prop- 
erty damage and losses in the United States 
in excess of a billion dollars annually. 
Storms and floods are responsible also for 
much loss of life. The problems of this con- 
gress are greatly simplified and reduced in 
cost when we are able to “do something 
about the weather.” There are two general 
ways of doing something about it through 
the meteorological approach. They are (1) 
prediction of weather so that people can 
plan accordingly and take precautionary 
measures to prevent losses, and (2) control 
of the weather. 


Much is being done about predicting the 
weather, and much is being said but little 
done to control it. In the few minutes 
available here recent progress in these two 
broad approaches will be summarized. 


THE NATIONAL HURRICANE RESEARCH PROJECT 


About 2 years ago the United States Con- 
gress provided funds specifically for the first 
large-scale research program toward full un- 
derstanding of the origin, development, 
movement and dissipation of hurricanes. 
This is an intensive and highly cooperative 
undertaking now centered at West Palm 
Beach under the national hurricane re> 
search project. The United States Air 
Force operates specially equipped aircraft— 
two B-50's and one B-47—for penetration 
into the centers of hurricanes with weather 
observers aboard. In addition to these, there 
are hurricane reconnaissance flights by Air 
Force and Navy aircraft which furnish vital 
information for the regular hurricane warn- 
ing services as well as for research. Central 
and northern South American countries are 
cooperating in upper air soundings for this 
project, and many other organizations, in- 
cluding university research institutions, are 
contributing to this all-out effort to find so- 
lutions to the problems of tropical cyclones. 
Real progress has been made and during the 

hurricane season we expect 40 gather 
basic data inside hurricanes so that the me- 
chanics of their development can be thor- 
oughly analyzed and fundamental knowledge 
obtained for design of better procedures for 
forecasting the formation and. movement 
of these storms and for determining whether 
they have vulnerable spots that would per- 
mit some measure of deflection, modification 
or control. This national hurricane re- 
search project is a very important work and 
we are trying to do everything possible to at- 
tain solutions to the meteorological prob- 
lems of hurricanes. 


FORECASTING DESTRUCTIVE FLOODWATERS 


For many years specific predictions of flood 
stages in the major river systems have served 
to reduce greatly the loss in life and prop- 
erty that occur whenever populous locali- 
ties are inundated without warning. Flood 
warnings, like hurricane warnings, depend 
for their effectiveness on cooperation of 
many agencies—the Coast Guard, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Geological Survey, the 
Weather Bureau and many others. In recent 
years the organization for flood warnings 
has been extended upstream and into some 
of the smaller tributaries. Development of 
radar apparatus for storm detection opens 
new possibilities for flash-flood warnings. 
The radar provides continuous and com- 
prehensive survey of rainfall over a radius 
of 150 miles or more and fills in the great 
gaps in observations and immediate reports 
of heavy rainfall—gaps that were unavoid- 
able when we had to rely wholly on local 
weather observers. This system of flood 
warnings is being extended and improved 
as rapidly as available funds and personnel 
permit. 


The growing industrial and agricultural 
needs for water and the continuing develop- 
ment of inland water transportation will be 
served in part by further improvements in 
the network of radar storm warning sta- 
tions. The potential uses of radar in 
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analysis of meteorological conditions and 
forewarning of severe local storms are just 
coming to be realized. By means of the 
radar the weather observer can now “see” 
through intervening clouds and haze and 
penetrate in view right to the core of the 
severe local storm even though it is 100- 
200 miles away. Future research will im- 
prove this equipment for use in measuring 
the amount of rain falling at remote points 
within range of the radar, It will speed up 
flood forecasting and provide more hours of 
warning that often mean the difference be- 
tween safety and great loss of life and prop- 
erty. Disasters in recent years from floods 
in localities beyond the reach of present 
flood warning stations give tragic evidence 
of this conclusion. The radar network and 
the improved rainfall warning services and 
related hydrologic programs of the Weather 
Bureau open the way for more positive con- 
trol of water resources and for better water 
management in operation of reservoirs, power 
stations, navigable waterways, irrigation 
systems and recreation areas. Some indi- 
cation of these future possibilities is given 
in the seasonal water supply forecasts pub- 
lished by the Weather Bureau in some of 
the Western States where a major source of 
irrigation water is from snowmelt in the 
high Rockies. 
DROUGHTS 


In the United States weather seems 
destined to bring figuratively, if not lit- 
erally, either “feast or famine.” Many of 
the regions in our Southwest that have suf- 
fered for 5 years or more from desiccating 
droughts have in recent weeks become 
disaster areas because of floods. Weather 
records show that rainfall in the Midwest 
and Southwest as far back as history goes 
has alternated between very dry periods and 
very wet periods. Present patterns of at- 
mospheric circulation and resulting rainfall 
indicate that we have entered one of the 
wetter periods although its duration can- 
not be predicted with certainty. Very much 
more fundamental research in meteorology 
is necessary to discover the ultimate causes 
of these large-scale shifts in alr currents 
often of hemispherewide scope, Rainfall 
so far this year has relieved most of the lo- 
calities that suffered from acute water short- 
age for several years, but this is not a 
permanent cure for water shortages in the 
United States. This Congress knows very 
well the growing problems of water resources 
in the face of industrial expansion and ever- 
increasing needs for water by the growing 
population of the country. This leads to 
the subject of weather control and rain- 
making. But I do not offer this as the 
solution. Other more tangible means must 
be developed. 3 

RAINMAKING AND WEATHER CONTROL 

This subject is so involved in technical 
and scientific questions and is so shrouded 
with uncertainties and misinterpretations at 
the present time that it would take hours 
just to summarize the past experimentation 
in weather control and the possibilities and 
complexities of its present status. Millions 
of dollars have gone into rainmaking experi- 
mentation. Suffice to say here that most of 
the claims to weather modification on a 
phenomenal scale are without substantia- 
tion. An excellent summary of conclusions 
from cloud seeding and rainmaking opera- 
tions in many parts of the world was pub- 
lished on May 29, this year, by the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society, largest organiza- 
tion of meteorologists in the world. In 
essence it states that there is no reason to 
believe that cloud is a cure for 
drought and that although statistical eval- 
uation indicates a 10-20 percent increase in 
rainfall under certain special circumstances 
on the up-slopes of mountains, there is little 
evidence of increase in rainfall by artificial 
means over the Great Plains; in fact, the 
evidence may be taken to indicate that seed- 
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ing decreased rainfall almost as frequently 
as it might have increased it. Most tests 
show no practical results. A few studies 
have indicated the possibility of suppression 
of clouds that develop into severe hail storms 
but this subject needs far more research to 
be certain of the causes and effects.” On one 
point practically everyone engaged in study 
and experimentation in weather control ap- 
pears to be agreed, namely, the urgent need 
for well-designed and thorough research in 
fundamentals of cloud physics and quantita- 
tive precipitation theory. 
NUMERICAL WEATHER PREDICTION 


The revolutionary advances in meteor- 
Ology made possible by the weather radar 
have been mentioned briefly. Another ma- 
jor advance is represented in use of elec- 
tronics computers for analyzing and predict- 
ing the major circulation patterns of the 
atmosphere by numerical processes. (Brief 
historical background.) The significance of 
this development is readily seen in the fact 
that the hundreds of thousands of different 
parcels of air that make up the general circu- 
lation and determine the weather each day 
are far too numerous and complex sor man 
to comprehend by mental process alone. For 
the past 2 years the numerical weather-pre- 
diction unit at Suitland, Md., supported 
jointly by the Air Force, Navy, and Weather 
Bureau, has produced a 72-hour prognostic 
chart every day. In doing this the com- 
puter goes through more than 80 million ad- 
ditions, subtractions, etc., each day. Many 
meteorologists believe that the science is at 
the threshold of a breakthrough in knowl- 
edge of the atmosphere and its behavior 
through the research made possible by the 
electronic computer and its mathematical 
treatment of the mechanisms of the earth’s 
atmospheric circulation. The computer is a 
sort of wind tunnel for which meteorology 
has long felt a vital need. It offers the hope 
for digesting and understanding the changes 
in atmospheric patterns which are translated 
locally into the millions of different vari- 
eties in weather conditions that occur over 
the surface of the earth every day. 

The computer also promises to be the key 
to determining whether man really wants to 
live with the consequences of large-scale 
weather control. It would take too long to 
talk about this aspect of meteorology to the 
extent that it deserves, There is little doubt 
that it is or soon ‘will be within the capa- 
bilities of man through the ure of his avail- 
able sources of nuclear power or through 
other means for changing the radiation bal- 
ance in the atmosphere, to bring about at 
least some modification of weather and cli- 
Mate. But in many cases, it would be rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. For example, if huge 
quantities of dust were scattered in Arctic 
regions for the purpose of modifying the vast 
cold air masses that bring killing frosts to 
parts of our country, this action would 
doubtless also reduce the amount of rainfall 
received by some of our Southern States, and 
by the coastal lands of the Mediterranean, 
and so on. Development of the electronic 
computer in research into these questions is 
an essential step in determining the possi- 
bilities and the desirability of large-scale 
Weather modification, 

These remarks do not mean that weather 
Modification is completely lacking in bene- 
ficial, practical uses. There are possibilities 
but their development and their practical 
utility have been delayed by a flood of exag- 
gerated and unsubstantiated claims during 
the past 5 years—claims that rainfall and 
other results have been produced artificially 
in cases where these have resulted wholly 
from natural causes. It is time that the de- 
lays in development of meteorology and tts 
practical applications were ended by more 
fundamental and thorough research pro- 
grams, 
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LONG-RANGE WEATHER FORECASTING 


This is an old and ever-pressing problem. 
Progress is being made but it is slow because 
of the many unknowns in the atmosphere. 
If there were time the principal difficulties 
could be described but I shall only sum- 
marize by saying that here again the numer- 
ical weather computer with the possibilities 
indicated a few moments ago, and with data 
to be gathered during the forthcoming in- 
ternational geophysical year, together with 
other sources of new knowledge gives us rea- 
son to expect some real progress in extended 
range forecasting through future research. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

The program of the international geophys- 
ical year promises much in basic data and 
advancement of meteorology. As just stated, 
the electronic comuuter and other recent de- 
velopments in meteorology hold the key to 
treatment of the data and solution of some of 
the urgent problems in weather science. To- 
gether with other meteorological agencies, 
the weather bureau is carrying on an ex- 
panded research program. 

THE WEATHER BUREAU'S PROGRAM 


In addition to these research programs, 
the bureau continues the regular daily serv- 
ices with which most of you are very well 
acquainted, the agricultural meteorological 
service, the aviation weather service, the 
forest fire-warning service, the marine 
weather service, the climatological service, 
the hydrological service, and the several 
services of severe local storm, hurricane and 
cold wave warning. I wish there were time 
to describe the great improvements during 
the last few years In the severe local storm 
warning system. The so-called SELS unit 
of the weather bureau centered at Kansas 
City and the Severe Weather Warning Serv- 
ice of the Air Force, one of the pioneers in 
this development and now operating jointly 
with the SELS unit of the weather bureau, 
have brought advances that are well demon- 
strated by the tornado warnings in recent 
days. 


The Patient Marines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it has become the practice of 
late to become highly critical of the Ma- 
rine Corps, a great fighting outfit. 

I think the editorial by Mr. E. L. Bur- 
gess, editor of the East Bay Labor Jour- 
nal, appearing in that publication under 
date of June 7, is worth while preserving. 
I therefore include it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and I com- 
mend the reading to my colleagues: 

THE PATIENT MARINES 

The marines have often been accused of 
being unnecessarily tough, but if Marine 
Col. W. E. M. Williams, of Treasure Island, 
was responsible for the restraint shown in 
handling the Negro enlisted man who had 
killed a Navy officer, then Colonel Williams 
deserved some kind of a medal honoring 
humanitarianism and profound political tact. 

You've all read about it, how the enlisted 
man suddenly went beserk, shot and killed 
an ensign, and then for some 6 hours re- 
fused to give up the murder weapon, while 
Navy and Marine officers pleaded with him 
to surrender. And all the while the guns 
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of Navy men and marines were aimed at him 
from many quarters—he could have been 
riddled with bullets at any moment. 

It gives any American new pride in the 
Navy and in the Marines to think of the 
humane spirit, good discipline, and political 
wisdom shown during those long, very long 
6 hours. Just what the People’s World will 
make of it as it actually happened one 
wouldn't know, but what they and all the 
other Commie publications in the world 
would have made of it if the natural“ 
thing had been done, that is, just to shoot 
the offender down, it's easy to imagine. It 
would have been played up all over the 
world as one more instance of “racist chau- 
vinism,” the murdering of a poor wronged 
Negro. 

labor, with its long campaign 
for the fair treatment of the poor and 
lowly, should claim some indirect credit for 
this wonderfully civilized performance. For 
despite all our failings, we have on the 
whole through our unions influenced the 
whole tone of our society wherever the rela- 
tionship of commander and command, su- 
perior and subordinate, exists. This change 
of tone has undoubtedly affected the armed 
services as well as all other elements of our 
society. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 
in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
brave but unfortunate people of the three 
Baltic countries—Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians—have had long his- 
tories. But fate was most cruel to them 
in 1940. In that year these three coun- 
tries, once the secure home of rising 
young democracies, were forcefully an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union and many 
hundreds of thousands of their inhabi- 
tants were uprooted from their homes. 
These innocent and helpless victims of 
the Soviet Union’s aggression of 1940 
are still suffering in some distant and 
desolate corner of the Soviet prison 
empire. 

Since then the free world has heard 
practically nothing about them except 
from those few who have had the extra- 
ordinary luck to escape. And the fate 
of millions. of Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians in their homeland is not 
much better. If they were not deported, 
they certainly suffered much privation 
and hardship during the war, and are 
still suffering under the unrelenting 
tyranny cf Soviet communism. We have 
even heard that the native population of 
the coastal areas of these countries were 
moved to the interior in order to make 
room for Asiatic people brought in to 
settle there. Outrageous and almost un- 
believable this may sound, yet the delib- . 
erate policy of the Soviet Union seems to 
be to colonize these frontiers exposed 
to the West with people from other parts 
of the Soviet Union. This of course adds 
to the misery and suffering of the native 
population, but since they are living in 
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what is little more than a concentration 
camp, it is not surprising. 

We in the West are fully cognizant of 
these heart-rendering facts. We are 
well aware of the sad fate that befell to 
those deportees and of the unbelievable 
lot of those who are living in the three 
Baltic countries. I wholeheartedly sym- 
pathize with their unfortunate lot, and 
ardently hope that soon a way will be 
found to ameliorate their lot and free 
these deserving citizens of the free 
world. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the civil-rights bill, H. R. 
6127. I am opposed to all amendments 
which would weaken this measure, in- 
cluding the so-called trial-by-jury 
amendment. 

It has been claimed by the opponents 
of this bill that its purpose is to de- 
prive citizens of constitutional rights by 
punishing them without a jury trial. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The purpose of this bill is very simple: 
It is to guarantee the sacred constitu- 
tional right to vote of every citizen by 
preventing attempts to deprive them of 
their vote, rather than waiting to punish 
the offenders when it is too late to give 
the victims back the vote that they have 
lost. The bill seeks to punish no one. 
It is only those who would willfully defy 
the protective orders of the Federal 
courts who would choose to subject 
themselves to punishment for their mis- 
deeds. 

I trust that this amendment will be 
soundly defeated and that this House. 
and this Congress, will then go forward 
to enact a measure which will go a long 
way to protect our citizens, wherever 
they may live and whatever their race 
or religion, in their inalienable right to 
cast their ballot in freedom and dignity. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with thé House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shali be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. £ 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.— If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previvusly 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine articie, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- * 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall Indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, Prepared for Delivery Before 
Tennessee Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I had prepared for delivery before 
the Tennessee Bar Association at its 
meeting on last Friday. Because I was 
detained in the Senate so that I could 
vote on the mutual security bill, I could 
not be present to deliver it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY Estes 
KEFAUVER, DEMOCRAT, TENNESSEE, BEFORE 
THE BAR CONVENTION, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
June 14, 1957 


It Is a great pleasure for me to meet today 
With the Bar Association of Tennessee. I 
have always liked to be among lawyers. 
When I was a very small boy my father 
owned the only hotel in the great city of 
Madisonville, Tenn. All the lawyers used to 
stay there, when there was a session of court, 
and I used to sit on the porch and listen 
to them spin their tales of courtroom lore, 
It was then that I decided to be a lawyer. 

You have asked me to speak with you 
today on the subject of the importance of 
lawyers in Government. The degree and 
depth of that importance may be measured 
by a number of indications. 

First of all, I want to point out that 
the majority of our Nation’s founders were 
lawyers. With their unparalleled foresight, 
they planned and executed a civil bible 
for all Americans. Their work has well with- 
stood the tests that time has applied. 
Lawyers, as a profession, meeting in the 
Constitutional Convention, were the leaders 
in the founding of our way of life. Law- 
yers, as a profession, are today trustees of 
the rights which their predecessors wrought. 

The people look to you for leadership. 
Not only do they accept the fact that you 
supply the leadership, but they expect you 
to live up to the heritage first formulated 
by the men who founded our Nation, This 
entails more obligations than those of any 
other profession. You are a group set 
apart. 

As proof of the continuing importance of 
lawyers in government during our modern 
day, I offer the evidence that today 60 per- 
cent of the Members of the Senate of the 
United States are lawyers. This should 
serve as & warning, as well as a compliment, 
to the profession. If the country is really 
going to the dogs, as some claim, then with 
this preponderance of lawyers in the Senate, 
the people will know where to place the 
blame. 

They can blame the lawyers. 

On the other hand, if you are essentially 
optimistic, as I am, then you must agree 
that a large part of the credit for whatever 
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good is accomplished by our Government 
must go to the legal profession. 

The burden of my few words with you 
here today is a plea for lawyers, both inside 
and outside the Government, to adopt the 
same principles that those early members 
of our profession held with regard to a free 
exchange and interchange of ideas, In my 
library at home I have a book which I fre- 
quently pick up in the evening and read a 
few passages from. It is Madison's Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention. It is im- 
pressive to note that among our Founding 
Fathers no idea was too hot to discuss 
rationally. I don't believe their work would 
have endured, as it has, if these predecessors 
of ours in the Constitutional Convention 
had been afraid of new ideas and free dis- 
cussion of them. Running throughout the 
pages of this journal is the evidence of a 
devotion that is almost fierce to freedom of 
discussion and to the free search for ideas, 
and freedom of speech. 

I fear that we have become much more 
timid as our Nation has progressed. On a 
Sunday afternoon not long ago, I took Nancy 
and the children on a drive to the home of 
one of these members of the Convention 
Monticello. It is always an exciting thing 
for me to visit the home of this man who 
showed in everything he did a genius which 
is born only of intellectual curiosity. 
Whenever I step across the threshhold of 
Thomas Jefferson's home, I feel that here is 
a man in whose company I would have liked 
to spend a long evening before the fire- 
place, His consuming curiosity—about the 
law, about philosophy, about government, 
about the weather—showed that here lived 
one of the really vital men of any time. 

Do you remember the words from Thomas 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address—those 
wonderful words that expressed so well his 
devotion to the principles of liberty, cven 
for those with whom he disagreed? At the 
time of Jefferson's first inaugural we were 
not far removed from the Revolutionary 
War. Many still lived in the then infant 
Republic who had sided with the British 
during that war, And we were a small Na- 
tion, just a handful of States, with the ocean 
to our faces and a vast wilderness to our 
backs—a small and weak Nation. 

Yet Jefferson, unlike some men of little 
faith today, defended the good common 
sense of allowing anyone to speak freely. He 
said: 

“If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed 
as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” 

Let us consider what Jcfferson’s words 
mean to us today in our relationship to the 
rest of the world, and especially to the Com- 
munist nations. In our relationship with 
communism the dangers of ignorance have 
reached a high point. There are some who 
believe most strongly that our way of life 
would be contaminated by contact with the 
Communist ideology. And so they objected 
to the appearance on a CBS program a couple 
of weeks ago of Mr. Khrushchev. In their 
view we Americans are so soft and undis- 
criminating that we are unable to distinguish 
what is good from what is bad for our Nation. 

I say that this is an incredible view. I say 
we can talk with the Russians and also with 
the Chinese Communists without succumb- 
ing to evil or getting the worst of the bargain. 
Indeed, I see no alternative but to be aware 
of what is going on in the world. We need 


not fear facts. We need fear only Ignorance 
of them or indifference to them. We must 
reaffirm our faith in the people of the United 
States and their ability to decide what is 
best for themselves. 

Only yesterday I was talking with Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON, the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate. Senator JOHNSON 
made a speech last week in which he pro- 
posed, now that the way had been paved by 
Khrushchey’s appearance, that the curtain 
be lifted further. He proposed that there be 
agreements for periodic broadcasts in both 
the Soviet and the United States, with Soviet 
leaders appearing on the American stations 
and Amorican leaders haying the opportunity 
in turn to visit Soviet homes through tele- 
vision, 


We have nothing to fear from this,” Sena- 
tor JoHNSON said tome. “The only man who 
has anything to fear is Khrushchev.” 

That is true. We are not afraid for the 
facts of American life to be exposed to the 
Soviet or anyone else. We haye nothing to 
hide. I was glad to note that Senator WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND, the Republican leader, en- 
dorsed this proposal, and that Secretary 
Dulles also had kind words to say about it. 

On the other hand, the Secretary objects 
to American newspapermen going into Com- 
munist China to report for American news- 
papers. This is the very opposite of a prop- 
erly informed policy. These American re- 
porters will not be there as agents of this 
or any other Government. They would be 
there simply to report to you and to me what 
is going on in China. We have a right to 
know. The Chinese have said they may en- 
ter. We have said they may not. We need 
not be afraid to know the truth. We need 
be afraid only not to know the truth. 

As Jefferson further said: “I know of no 
safe depository of the ultimate powers of so- 
ciety but the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to ex- 
ercise their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to take !t from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 

Education is the meaning of freedom un- 
der law. Informed public opinion, the great- 
est law enforcer of all, can come only from 
those who understand the problems we face. 
We must never forget that if we are able to 
give the people light, they will find their 
own way. Each day we are called upon to 
make our decisions. They cannot be hon- 
estly arrived at without deep thought and 
searching debate in the marketplace of ideas. 
And this thought and debate are made use- 
ful and informed through knowledge. 

So it is with other areas of intellectual 
darkness. One of these is atomic power. 
With so many conflicting statements from 
the scientists, those who are supposed to 
know, it is difficult to be able to talk about 
this deadly weapon without becoming emo- 
tional. Yet it is a subject which requires 
the most careful and considered thought, 
not only among the higher echelons of tech- 
nical opinion, but also down on the level of 
the little people, for they have as much to 
lose as anyone, 

Yet fear and ignorance of the magnitude 
of such power have tried to force logical 
thought right out of our minds. We know 
so little about the dangers of fallout, and so 
little about the possibilities of creative 
peacetime applications of this enormous 
energy that we refuse to consider these 
problems as our own. But we must consider 
them our own, for that is what they are. 
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Part of this dangerous lack of information 
and the anxiety it breeds is due to the recent 
epidemic of secrecy which has found its way 
into our Government. Some of the opera- 
tions of our Defense Department are neces- 
sarily conducted away from the public eye 
for obvious reasons. 

But it is another matter when nonsensitive 
agencies adopt these same policies for no 
better reason than saving themselves pos- 
sible embarrassment. In this category I 
would place much of the State Department's 
Tecent dealings in the Middle East. Some 
of you may recall the controversy growing 
out of the shipment of American tanks to 
Saudi Arabia, and the complete blank that 
Congress drew when it attempted to learn 
some details of the Eisenhower doctrine. 

This habit has invaded the domestic af- 
fairs of our country as well. Any day in 
Washington you can find officials protecting 
the people from information which might 
upset them. 

One of these issues is public power. I 
have seen the stamp of secrecy under many 
different forms—executive privilege, secret 
trades, restricted reports. We went all 
through that in Dixon-Yates. We are going 
through it again in Helis Canyon. I some- 
times wonder how we were able to find out 
as much as we have. 

It is too easy to form an opinion grounded 
on personal bias, insufficient interest and 
slanted evidence. The most dangerous as- 
pect of this is that opinions so formed are 
often more powerful than those based on 
careful inspection of the facts, impartiality, 
and truth. Some of these conflicts are so 
basic that the mere mention of the phrase 
which identifies them is enough to set off a 

chain reaction of reflexes, -Try this test on 
the phrase civil rights.“ Tou will get an 
emotional, not a rational, reaction. Minds 
on both sides have been closed, and are re- 
luctant to open, even to hear the most logi- 
cal and reasonable arguments. 

Ignorance may be bliss, but bliss is not the 
aim of a progressive and intelligent people. 
We cannot think straight with insufficient 
knowledge, but the problems confronting us 
in a modern world require us to learn and 
keep learning. We must always seek the 
better solution, the newer method, the 
greater advance. 

These principles are self-perpetuating. 
Knowledge breeds thought; thinking leads 
to the conception of new ideas; new ideas 
result in the search for more knowledge. 

For my part, I cast my belief with that of 
Woodrow Wilson. He said that if you give 
the people the facts, then they will come up 
with the right answer. You lawyers have a 
great responsibility in seeing that this is 
done. 

Lawyers are to truth what doctors are to 
health, and this is your province. You 
must lead the way in maintaining an open 
mind. You must provoke the search for 
facts. You must encourage full and free 
discussion. Applying the rules of law and 
evidence to everyday life, you can offer lead- 
ership by example. 


Resolution of Sons of the Republic of 
Texas on the Death of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the executive committee of the Sons 
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of the Republic of Texas, a distinguished 
patriotic organization in my State, re- 
cently adopted an In Memoriam resolu- 
tion regarding the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In MEMORIAM 


The United States has lost a devoted pa- 
triot and a militant fighter for Americanism 
in the untimely death of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. He fought val- 
iantly for his country on the battlefields of 
the Pacific as a marine officer during the 
Second World War. As a Member of the 
United States Senate and chairman of that 
august body’s committee charged with in- 
vestigating subversive activities, he revealed 
to America’s millions the menace of com- 
munism and its insidious efforts to under- 
mine our institutions of freedom. So in- 
tense was his love for, America that he 
willingly sacrified health and political future 
to fight for the preservation of the principles 
on which this great country was founded. 

Appearing under auspices of the San Ja- 
cinto Chapters, Sons and Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, Senator McCarthy gave an 

iring address on Americanism at the bat- 
tlefield of San Jacinto, April 21, 1954, anni- 
versary of that decisive battle which won 
independence for Texas. Some 12,000 Tex- 
ans were present for the occasion, and news- 
papers, radio, and television carried his 
message to millions throughout the country. 

The executive committee of the Sons of 
the Republic of Texas, meeting Sunday, 
May 5, 1957, in the Driskill Hotel at Austin, 
Tex., noted with sorrow the passing of this 
great American and by resolution authorized 
the secretary-treasurer and president to 
draft this memorial for presentation to his 
widow and to the Senate of the United 
States. 

Tue Sons or THE REPUBLIC or TEXAS, 
ANDREW DILWORTH, President. 
Prank E. Tritico, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an ad- 
dress which I delivered yesterday before 
the Disabled American Veterans in their 
West Virginia State convention, at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am happy to meet with you on the oc- 
casion of your 27th convention, for I count 
it a privilege to address those who have 
made such heroic sacrifices for their country, 
and who continue to labor in the interest of 
the Nation’s security and the preservation 
of human liberty and freedom. 

Certainly, no group of American citizens 
is more deeply conscious of the responsibility 
that rests upon the United States than those 
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assembled here. That responsibility 18 
thrust upon America because of our higu 
concern for the preservation of the kind of 
life which has been our heritage and which 
you yourselves have defended so valiantly. 
Our security must be a primary concern as 
we seek in every way possible to avert open 
strife. 

It is my conviction that our best assurance 
of preventing a catastrophic atomic war lies 
in a powerful defense force and real mili- 
tary alliances with friendly nations. 

I need not remind you that nuclear 
Weapons and the means of delivering them 
with fabulous speed over vast distances have 
produced a revolutionary change in our af- 
fairs. Never before has our country faced 
the potential danger that confronts us today 
and will continue to, so long as great 
atomic power is concentrated in the hands 
of a potential enemy bent on world 
domination. 

Modern science of warfare, therefore, has 
left this country with but one alternative: 
To maintain sufficient military strength to 
deter aggression, Moreover, Communist aims 
have forced us to provide not only ourselves 
with strong defenses, but to extend our de- 
fense line beyond our borders into other 
lands, 

I need not remind you that the United 
States is the only free nation with sufficient 
strength to lead in prevention of enemy 
domination of the world. Therefore, we 
must make use of this strength to deter 
would-be aggressors from starting a war—® 
war that would inevitably involve this coun- 
try and threaten the destruction of civiliza- 
tion, our own included. 

It is my conviction that if the United 
States took any other course, we would see 
one friendly nation after another fall. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
this threat exists today, and we know quite 
well that, left standing alone, this country. 
with all its power, resources, and industrial 
potential, would have an exhausting expe- 
rience to try to remain a free nation for long. 

Nearly every American is convinced, I be- 
lieve, that the leaders of this country are 
dedicated to the task of achieving conditions 
in the world that will lead to peace. In his 
second inaugural address, the President said 
it is our firm purpose to build a peace with 
justice in a world where moral law prevails. 
I quote his words: “The building of such a 
peace is a bold and solemn purpose. To pro- 
claim it is easy; to serve it will be hard; and 
to attain it, we must be aware of its full 
meaning and ready to pay its full price.” 

The price we are paying for today’s uncer- 
tain peace is high. More than 60 percent of 
the Federal budget is for our protection. 
But the price of war is many times higher, 
not only in dollars but in a far more price- 
less possession—the lives of Americans. I 
say to you in all sincerity that we must not 
lessen our efforts at a time when the western 
world is growing stronger and the danger of 
war is receding. 

Our defense dollars are being spent not 
only for our present protection but for insur- 
ance for the future. We must think of them 
as buying time—time to work toward easing 
the international tensions, time to establish 
a more certain and secure peace. As long as 
there is loose in the world a country or a 
power that would destroy us, we must remain 
geared to meet it with force, if need be. If 
we falter at this point, or lessen our efforts, 
we run a grave risk of losing everything we 
hold dear. 

I do not like or prefer this policy which 
we now must pursue; but I do not like the 
world situation that has necessarily brought 
it forth. We do not like impending danger, 
but we cannot ignore prevailing facts. We 
must act with wisdom in the light of 
realities. Failure to do so would bring dis- 
aster. 

Therefore, the interest of our own security 
and self preservation, we must continue mili- 
tary alliances with friendiy nations. We 
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should, I believe, out of necessity, continue 
military aid to our allies. But the time 
has come when economic aid must be placed 
on a loan basis. 

It is heartening to me, and I know it must 
be satisfying to you, to know that the Mu- 
tual Security Act now before Congress pro- 
Vides for a development loan fund for deyel- 
opment assistance to those friendly nations 
in need of economic help. 

Thave urged time and again that economic 
aid, when necessary to other lands, be in the 
form of sound business loans—and it must 
Come as heartening news to Americans 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land to know that at last Congress is recog- 
Nizing the fact that while we want security, 
We also have a regard for our own people, 
their property, and their money. 

Direct military aid to allies will continue. 
But, loans to friendly nations requiring eco- 
nomic aid is far better than grants, hand- 
Outs, or giveaways. This is far better for the 
American people, and it is far better for the 
People receiving such assistance. There is 
Still contained in the bill direct gifts in some 
instances—but a new and wholesome step 
has at last been taken—and I hope to see 
800n all economic help abroad upon a secure 
and sound loan basis as we now provide for 
development operations in the present bill. 

There is increasing evidence that, together 
With our present allies, we are growing 
Stronger all the time and may soon reach the 
Point where would-be aggressors will not 
Gare risk war. 

This is the whole aim of our foreign pol- 
ley, As to defense measures, I believe it to 
be a sound one. It has kept this country out 
ot a shooting war for more than 4 years. 
It has undoubtedly kept some of our allies 
from falling to communism. 

As the anti-Communist alliance grows 
Stronger, as the danger of war recedes, we 
all look forward to the time when the billions 
We are now spending for defense can be 
diverted to internal improvements in our 
Own countryyor turned back to the people in 
the form of tax relief. 

I am convinced, however, that the best way 
to avert war is to maintain strong defenses 
and firm military alliances until the present 
international tensions have eased and the 
threat of aggression has diminished. Any 
Other course could well lead to our downfall. 


Judicial Selection and Tenure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, one of 
the most important duties of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate is that of the con- 
firmation of judicial appointments. On 
May 10, 1957, at the mountain and plain 
regional meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Denver, the subject of Ju- 
dicial Selection and Tenure was among 
the interesting matters under discussion. 

By request of the bar association, Hon. 
William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, delivered a very informative and 
brilliant address upon this topic. It con- 
tains a fine résumé, and in brief compares 
furnishes much information particularly 
valuable not only to members of the bar 
but of Congress. 
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T ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUDICIAL SELECTION AND TENURE 
(Address by William P. Rogers, Deputy At- 
torney General of the United States, before 
the mountain and plain regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association, Denver, 

Colo., May 10, 1957) 

I appreciate very much your kind invita- 
tion to participate in this regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to renew old acquaint- 
ances and to talk over firsthand a number 
of matters of mutual interest. It was sug- 
gested that I discuss judicial selection and 
tenure today, and I am happy to accede to 
this suggestion. 

As you may recall, the Judiciary Act of 
1789 provided for a total of 19 Federal judges, 
distributed as follows: The Chief Justice 
of the United States, 5 Associate Justices for 
the Supreme Court, and 13 district judges, 
1 for each district. No provision was made 
for circuit judges for the 3 circuit courts 
since they were to be composed of 2 Supreme 
Court Justices and 1 district judge, any one 
of whom would constitute a quorum. In 
1802, Senator Breckenridge said: “The time 
will never arrive when America will stand in 
need of 38 Federal Judges.” Numerically, at 
least, the problem of judicial selection can 
hardly be said to have posed a serious prob- 
lem at that time. 

Obviously, when the President was called 
upon to make so few judicial appointments, 
there was no necessity for establishing any 
regular procedure for making recommenda- 
tions concerning appointments. The prob- 
lem was to find men willing to serve in view 
of the meager salary and the arduous re- 
quirement of riding circuit. 

Such points of reference as there are dis- 
close that President Washington sought 
counsel from members of the Cabinet gen- 
erally. We know, however, that in 1793, 
Randolph, the first Attorney General, had 
been asked to prepare a list of candidates 
for the bench, He reported that one pos- 
sible candidate had no just pretensions to 
eminence’; another “was of indifferent elo- 
cution and his knowledge of the law scarcely 
placed him on the roll of fame”; one “was a 
good country court lawyer“; one “was clear 
in all respects save that he might have some 
connection with the land companies”; and 
another “was a valuable man of universal 
esteem and a much approved practitioner.” 
Randolph cautioned President- Washington 
not to appoint incompetent men stating: 
“If such an idea gains ground, the State 
jJudiciaries will inevitably make a stand 
against the Federal bench.” 

For a time, the Department of State was 
given the function of making recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning all ap- 
pointments. However, in 1853 at the in- 
stance of Attorney General Cushing, this 
function, insofar as it related to Judges and 
law officers, was transferred to the De- 
partment of Justice where it has since re- 
mained. Even so, Attorney General Bates 
complained in 1863 that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been instrumental in making 
appointments to many judicial vacancies 
without any reference to legal and judicial 
qualifications. 

The making of recommendations for ju- 
dicial appointments is not now, nor has it 
ever been, an easy task. There is an im- 
mense amount of work involved in the 
process of appraising possible appointees and 
in preparing the Attorney General's recom- 
mendation to the President. As Attorney 
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General Wickersham said: “My function, in 
connection with the filling of judicial ap- 
pointments is quasi-judicial in itself, and 
I must consider all the candidates without 
any commitment to any one of them.” Mr. 
Brownell, at the very outset of his tenure 
as Attorney General, established a procedure, 
which he has followed consistently. It is 
designed to insure the selection of judges of 
the highest integrity and professional at- 
tainment. 

Whenever a vacancy exists many individ- 
uals and groups, including United States 
Senators, submit recommendations in sup- 
port of various lawyers for appointment to 
the vacancy. These recommendations and 
endorsements are all gratefully received, 
acknowledged and given careful considera- _ 
tion. At the same time the Department, 
through bar groups and governmental 
sources, initiates its own study in order to 
secure the best available person for the office. 

Sometimes, persons wishing to become 
Judges, make known their interest in person. 
Not long ago, a lawyer approached me on this 
subject and I asked him why a man with 
such a large and successful practice with 
so many substantial clients and retainers 
would want to give all that up. He thought 
a moment, and then said, “To be perfectly 
frank, I'm tired.” This applicant got a high 
mark for frankness—but he flunked his atti- 
tude test. 

For the most part, however, there is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that the duties 
of a Federal judge today are difficult, time 
consuming, and burdensome. 

When the list of qualified persons is com- 
plete, the process of recommending one who 
appears to merit appointment begins. This 
process is conducted by the Department of 
Justice under standards which President 
Eisenhower has affirmed and reaffirmed at his 
press conferences. 

First, and most important, the candidate 
must be an outstanding lawyer and leader 
in the community from which he comes. 
Both his personal and professional reputa- 
tion must be beyond reproach. 

Second, the age and the health of the 
candidate must be considered, This policy 
is designed to provide the bench with men 
of vigor who are physically capable of carry- 
ing the heavy burdens now imposed on Fed- 
eral judges. 

Third, whenever a vacancy occurs in a cir- 
cuit court or in the Supreme Court, the 
President has expressed his desire that out- 
standing judges should be carefully con- 
sidered. While prior judicial experience is 
not essential and it is possible to argue that 
prior judicial experience may be of little 
or no value on the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I believe all appellate courts 
benefit if some of its members, at least, bring 
an understanding of the problems of a trial 
judge to the conference table. 

Finally, President Eisenhower has stated 
that in connection with judicial appoint- 
ments he places considerable weight on the 
recognition of the American Bar Association, 

On February 16, 1957, the standing com- 
mittee on Federal judiciary of the American 
Bar Association reported that “Your com- 
mittee’s relationship with the Department 
of Justice has never been better,” and that 
the working arrangement is excellent. The 
Department has welcomed suggestions from 
the committee, and has granted the requests 
of the chairman for personal conferences 
whenever they have been requested. 

At the request of the President, Supreme 
Court appointments are now referred to the 
American Bar Association for its recommen- 
dation. The report referred to this as a 
precedent shattering step forward of the 
utmost significance. 

When a name is initially agreed upon, it 
is submitted to the Federal Bureau of In- 
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vestigation for a full feld investigation cov- 
ering the person’s entire personal and pro- 
fessional life. At that time the name is 
also submitted to the judicial selection com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association which 
makes a thorough inquiry into his profes- 
sional attainments and judicial competence. 

The results of these two investigations, 
together with all the other information 
which has come to the attention of the 
Department of Justice, are then carefully 
weighed, following which the Attorney Gen- 
eral makes his recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. This recommendation, which the At- 
torney General discusses with the President, 
contains a complete factual summary of the 
candidate's background and qualifications 
for the President's consideration. Quite fre- 
quently, President Eisenhower will talk per- 
sonally with the candidate before submitting 
a nomination to the Senate. 

There are, at present, 335 lifetime judge- 
ships in the Federal judiciary. This total 
is made up of 9 Justices of the Supreme 
Court, 68 circuit court judges, 239 district 
court judges, 5 judges of the Court of Claims, 
9 judges in the customs court in New York, 
and 5 judges in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 

In addition, pending legislation, which the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
the Department of Justice among others, are 
strongly endorsing, would create 39 new Dis- 
trict judgeships and 3 new circuit judgeships 
for a total of 374 judgeships. 

During the 83d and 84th Congresses (cover- 
ing the 4 years of the first Eisenhower ad- 
ministration) 101 lifetime judicial appoint- 
ments were made. There were 2 Supreme 
Court appointments, 23 appointments as cir- 
cuit judges, 71 district judges, 1 judge of 
the Court of Claims, 2 judges to the Cus- 
toms Court and 2 judges to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. Eight addi- 
tional appointments have been made thus far 
during the Ist session of the 85th Congress: 
2 additional Supreme Court Justices, 
1 circuit judge, 4 district Judges and 1 judge 
of the Customs Court. 

In 1953 over 80 percent of the Federal 
Judges had been appointed during Demo- 
cratic administrations. At the present time 
61 percent of the judges were appointed dur- 
ing Democratic administrations. 

Historically, and I suppose it will be true 
prospectively, each administration appoints 
principally from its own party. That, in prac- 
tice, has not proven to be a serious weakness 
in the system of selections of Federal judges. 
The reason that the Federal court system has 
worked well is that Federal judges put aside 
all political consideration once they assume 
Judicial duties. 

Be that as it may, it would seem desirable 
as a matter of national policy to prevent a 
gross imbalance from occurring. Probably 
no fixed formula is practicable. However, I 
believe the public interest would be well 
served if the two major parties gave consider- 
ation to arranging some appropriate safe- 
guard to prevent a gross imbalance from oc- 
curring in the Federal courts regardless of 
how long either party might be in office. It 
is my personal opinion that the 80-20 ratio is 
at least an undesirable imbalance. 

The Constitution provides that judicial 
appointments shall be made “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” This 
means that the nominee must be confirmed 
by majority vote of the Senate. A tradition 
has developed over the years that if a 
nominee is not acceptable to the Senators of 
the State of residence, by senatorial courtesy 
the Senate will decline to consent to the 
appointment. Thus, the practice has grown 
up of seeking the advice of the interested 
Senators at an early stage of the selection 
process. 

Many not fully informed as to how this 
procedure works assume that this practice 
results in the selection of persons who may 
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be politically acceptable but professionally 
unqualified. This is not true. The Sena- 
tors, too, are concerned in seeing that the 
best qualified candidates be selected because 
they share in the responsibility if the per- 
son selected turns out to be incompetent or 
unsuitable. Our experience on the whole 
has been that the Senators! main concern 
is that the man selected from his State have 
outstanding qualifications and be beyond 
reproach from every standpoint. 

The Department's function—and sole 
function—is to make recommendations. 
But even being involved to a small degree 
in this function is enlightening. I am re- 
minded of the story of the schoolteacher 
who asked her class if anyone knew who 
Socrates was. A small child raised his hand, 
and on being called on said: 

“Socrates was an old Greek who went 
around giving advice and got himself pol- 
soned for it.” 

A word about judicial tenure. The Con- 
stitution provides that “the judges, both of 
the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior." This 
provision was adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention unanimously and for reasons 
most eloquently expressed in the Federalist: 

“The standard of good behavior, for the 
continuance in office of the judicial magis- 
tracy, is certainly one of the most valuable 
of the modern improvements in the prac- 
tice of government. * * * It is the best 
expedient which can be devised in any gov- 
ernment, to secure a steady, upright, and 
impartial administration of the laws. 
That inflexible and uniform adherence to 
the rights of the Constitution and of indi- 
viduals, which we perceive to be indispen- 
sable in the courts of justice, can certainly 
not be expected from judges who hold their 
offices by a temporary commission. Peri- 
odical appointments, however regulated, or 
by whomsoever made, would, in some way 
or other, be fatal to their necessary inde- 
pendence.” 

The high esteem in which the judicial 
branch of our Government is now held 
proves the wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
in providing life tenure for Federal judges. 
The two major occasions when, for political 
reasons, attempts were made to undermine 
this constitutional provision only served to 
ee and add further justification to 

t. 

Wholly in keeping with this concept, the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
the Department of Justice have recom- 
mended to Congress several legislative pro- 
posals concerning senior judges. 

H. R. 3818, which passed the House on 
March 19 and is presently pending in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, would amend 
section 371 (b) of title 28, United States 
Code, to designate a judge who takes advan- 
tage of the retirement provisions a “senior 
judge” rather than a “retired judge“, and to 
provide a roster of senior judges who are 
willing and able to undertake special judicial 
duties upon assignment by the Chief Justice. 
This would mitigate the present feeling of 
many judges that by retiring they mark 
themselves as useless and no longer fit for 
public service even on a limited basis. It 
would create a status whereby mature, ex- 
perienced, and respected senior judges may 
serve with distinction and perform selective 
but important public service in their judi- 
cial capacity. 

H. R. 3391, as introduced in the House, 
where it is presently pending, would provide 
that a chief judge of a Federal circuit or of 
a Federal district court shall relinquish his 
administrative duties upon reaching the age 
of 70. 
established fact that the daily administra- 
tive problems of the courts are difficult and 
exhausting and that senior Judges should 
not be called upon to handle them in addi- 
tion to normal duties. 


This proposal gives recognition to the 
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H. R. 110, which passed the House on 
March 21, would provide that if a judge is 
eligible to retire and fails to do so, upon a 
certification of disability by the members of 
the appropriate judicial council, the Presi- 
dent may appoint with Senate consent an ad- 
ditional temporary judge if he finds it neces- 
sary for the efficient dispatch of business. 

It should be emphasized that none of the 
above proposals affect tenure. They merely 
take cognizance of the fact that judges are 
human, and that as they grow older, the law 
should take factor into account either in the 
form of reduced duties or enlarged temporary 
judicial manpower. 

We are fortunate to live in a Nation which 
appreciates the precious values of law and 
order. We know that, in large part, these 
can be secured only as our courts are re- 
moved as far as possible from the passion of 
the moment, from politics, from partisan- 
ship, from prejudice, from personal or sec- 
tional interest of any kind whatever. Public 
confidence in the soundness of court deci- 
sions and in their integrity is the foundation 
of authority. Equal justice under law 1s 
preserved and strengthened as we approach 
the problems of judicial selection and tenure 
with these principles foremost in our minds. 


Problem of Radioactive Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, not all the problems growing out 
of the atomic age have to do with the 
dangers of continued tests of nuclear 
weapons. 

It is certain that we face a problem 
of the first magnitude, one destined to 
grow increasingly serious, in the safe dis- 
posal of the radioactive waste that is a 
byproduct of use of the atom. 

The Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune re- 
cently published a very thoughtful edi- 
torial on this subject, one that is worthy 
of reading by all Members of the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


RADIOACTIVE Waste To Be WORLD PROBLEM A 
LONG Ta 


Right now there is considerable discussion 
over the atoms-for-peace program whose 
principle was enunciated some time ago by 
President Eisenhower, 

Britain is engaged in building from 7 to 
9 reactor powerplants to reduce dependency 
on imports of fuel, which in wartime would 
be reduced or cut off altogether. 

In our own country controversy has been 
underway as to how, and by whom, insur- 
ance can be supplied against reactor acci- 
dent. 

But not yet has discussion reached a high 
point on what to do with atomic radioactive 
waste matter which is the byproduct of use 
of the atom. 

As use grows this matter will increase, and 
thus become a problem of the first order, 
and so an international agreement will be 
necessary to insure safe and uniform meth- 
ods of waste disposal by all governments, 
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It must be remembered that this tre- 
Mendous radioactive byproduct is man- 
Made, that its steady accumulation and in- 
Creasing concentrations represent a danger, 
however remote in time, to mankind. 

Recent estimates show that waste matter 
from atomic powerplants in 15 years will 
Contain from 20 to 40 times as much radio- 
Activity as now is being released by the bomb 


As of now this waste matter is placed in 
heavy concrete boxes and dumped at sea, 
or stored in stainless steel tanks deep be- 
neath the ground. The Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission appears reluctant to disclose how 
effective this method is. 


Our Challenging Tomorrows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
Unanimous consent that there may be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of an address by former Gov- 
ernor Pyle, of Arizonia, who is now 
Deputy Assistant to the President, which 
he delivered at Peoria, III., on Saturday, 
June 8, 1957, before the Bradley National 
Alumni Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR CHALLENGING ToMORROWS 
(Address by Howard Pyle, Deputy Assistant 
to the President, delivered at Peoria, Nl., 

June 8, before the Bradley National Alum- 

ni Association.) 

It's always a pleasure to be given such an 
Opportunity as I am provided here tonight. 

As I understand it, this is a family affair. 
This makes it a very special privilege to 
be invited to participate and I want you to 
know how much I appreciate it. 

Most of you are here because you love 

campus. You are proud of the contri- 
bution it has made. You treasure the mem- 
Ories that are associated with it, and you 
have a profound respect for the men and 
Women whose associations with Bradley have 
Made it what it is today—a distinguished 
institution dedicated to the very highest 
ideals of human purpose. 

If you don't mind my saying £o, I envy you 
many of the thoughts that are so right- 
Tully yours tonight. In your separate ways 
You have more than earned these happy 
reflection. Likewise, however, the very 
Tact that you are here either as members of 
the board of trustees, faculty leaders, grad- 
uating seniors, students, or alumni means 
that you cannot be satisfied with the status 
quo. The challenge of Bradley's tomorrows 
is almost certain to be more demanding 
than all of Bradley's yesterdays. This is 
good because otherwise the vigor that has 
characterized this outstanding school to date 
could very well be lost in the lackadaisical 


attitude of him whom the parable quotes as 


say: “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease—eat, drink, 
and be merry,“ 

Since it is impossible to detach Bradley 
from the surging reality of what is going on 
around us, because Bradley is inevitably 
a part of that reality as is all education, per- 
mit me to remind you that within the last 
few days it has been predicted that the 
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grandchildren of Americans “will live under 
socialism.” 

I don't believe this and neither do 
you, but it's dangerous to ignore what is im- 
plied here. To me it means that there is 
an ve, powerful force in the world 
that does believe this. Furthermore, it is 
a force that can be expected to lose no oppor- 
tunity to prove it. This is the contest of 
these times and however remote it may 
seem to you here tonight on the campus 
of Bradley University in Peoria, III., it is a 
live burning issue on the horizon of our. 
world. 

At the Battle of the Pyramids Napoleon 
shouted to his troops: “Soldiers, 40 cen- 
turies are looking down upon you from 
the summit of the pyramids.” 

In this year of our Lord, more than 60 
centuries are looking down on us from the 
scattered ruins of experimental failures in 
government. 

Think of it, approximately 60 centuries of 
human history heavily studded with tyran- 
ny, conquest, militarism, lawlessness, mob- 
mindedness, riot, persecution, oppression, 
and rebellion. 

And, in all these years no government se- 
cured for its people: religious freedom, civil 
liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, security of individual rights, popular 
education, or universal franchise. 

Not until the Republic, to which we 
pledge allegiance, began to function did any 
people solve the kind of problems we have 
solved and secure the basic privileges that 
had baffied philosophers and statesmen for 
ages. 

True, now and then rays of light and 
hope appeared in Greece, Rome, Holland, 
Switzerland, England, and elsewhere, but 
nothing that even began to compare with 
what has happened under the Constitution 
of the United States of America. Here, 
within a century and a half of our begin- 
nings we had won all of the seven funda- 
mental privileges for which government is 
primarily organized. 

In review it all seems quite simple, but 
lest we forget, the peoples of more than 60 
centuries of formative struggle dreamed of 
it before we in our great good fortune final- 
ly realized it. a 

Does our response to the prediction I read 
for you a moment ago refiect a solid recog- 
nition of the fact that Socialism could and 
would, more likely than not, mean the end 
of the freedoms I have just enumerated? 
Is our response to this prediction an ap- 
propriate match for the 60 long bitter cen- 
turies of struggle that gave us the price- 
less heritage of freedom that is ours to- 
day? 

Searching for the words that might de- 
scribe the nature of the sacrificial forces 
that energized the pioneering of our fore- 
fathers, let's put it this wky—the Puritans, 
finding no happiness in Anglican England 
or Calvinist Holland, migrated to the New 
World in 1620. Somehow they were different 
from their brethren in the mother country. 
In the wilderness of a new world they learned 
independence and self-reliance. They were 
hardy and energetic. Lazy people did not 
cross the ocean in those days. The colonists 
hated restraint. England didn't understand 
them. The government annoyed this new 
kind of citizen and they in turn annoyed the 
government. The bad feeling . The 
colonists took to arms and there followed 7 
long, bitter, heartbreaking years of strug- 
gle for independence. 

Only men who were deeply convinced of 
the rightness of their cause could have found 
the heart to make the valorous decision that 
came in June and July of 1776. Then, 181 
years ago next July 4, the courageous 
Declaration of Independence became official 
and the fight for independence was on. 
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In retrospect it all sounds quite simple— 
but we forget perhaps that this was treason 
to the Crown of mighty England. Every man 
in the chamber of the steepled brick State 
House in Philadelphia that day understood 
that it meant life or death to the men who 


ed. 

Mellow with his 70 years, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the oldest man present, observed to a 
friend: 

“The novelty of the thing deters some; the 
doubt of success others; the vain hope of 
reconciliation many.” 

The night before John Adams wrote to 
his wife: “I am well aware of the toil and 
blood and treasure it will cost us to maintain 
this Declaration and support these States.” 

There were rich men present with great 
fortunes at stake. 

There were appointees of the Crown pres- 
ent, whose influential positions were at 
stake. 

One Francis Lewis was to live to see his 
home burning and hear the cries of his wife 
in prison. 

John Hart of New Jersey was to see his 
farm wasted and his mills damaged. 

Richard Stockton, a brilliant lawyer, loaded 
with honor already, was to die in total pov- 
erty from the hardships that were to come. 

Lives—fortunes—honor. 

All of it went on the block in the Declara- 
tion itself—and then the agony was com- 
pounded for 7 long years by the tortures of 
Lexington, Concord, Ticonderoga, Valley 
Forge, and the innumerable other equally 
bloody testing grounds of the Revolution, 

More often than we like to remember de- 
feat seemed inevitable, but always the un- 
quenchable spirit of Washington stood guard 
over the cause of the colonists. Meanwhile, 
the diplomatic triumphs of the ingenious 
Benjamm Franklin produced the money it 
took to keep the cause alive. 

Finally, victory, and the adoption of our 
famous Coristitution, said to be the first of 
all written constitutions, 

Little did those intrepid leaders in 1787 
realize that they were fulfilling a destiny 
that was to make of this new land the living 
hope of free men everywhere. 

It was the beginning of the end of experi- 
mental failures in govérnment. No longer 
were tyranny, conquest, militarism for mili- 
tarism's sake, lawlessness, mobmindedness, 
riot, persecution, oppression, and rebellion to 
be a threat to the general welfare. The 
foundations were laid for rights and priv- 
ileges that no people had ever before known 
and enjoyed. 

It didn’t just happen any more than 
Bradley just happens to be what it is today. 

More than 60 centuries of trial and error, 
injustice, bloodshed, shattered hopes and 
stumbling along from century to century 
went into it. Approximately 800 wars of 
varying significance and intensity rocked the 
centuries along the way. Civilizations rose 
and fell. The Dark Ages saw the church rise 
up out of the ruins of Rome. The lusty 
voices of Charlemagne and William the Con- 
queror led the way to the Crusades and the 
Magna Carta. Magellan and Columbus be- 
came unforgettable stars in an age of great 
discoveries. Napoleon stormed across the 
face of the earth while we were busy, busy 
with our reason for being, proof for the 
peoples of the world that at last we had found 
a basis for the seven fundamental privileges 
that had baffied philosophers and statesmen 
for ages: Religious freedom, civil liberty, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, security 
of individual rights, popular education, and 
universal franchise. 

It didn’t just happen and what is even 
more important to our posterity, these classic 
and priceless privileges will not continue to 
secure the future welfare of our children 
unless we are as vigilant in their protection 
as our Founding Fathers were wise in creat- 
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ing the Republic that has guaranteed those 
freedoms. 

Under the solid provisions for individual 
security that are inherent in our Republic 
the fruitful initiative of our citizens can con- 
tinue to grow and grow. Our free enterprise 
system can continue to provide unparalleled 
opportunity for labor and management alike. 

Our advances from the wooden spade to the 
tractor-drawn gang plow * * * from the ox- 
cart to the airplane * from the black- 
smith shop to an incomparable genius for 
industrial production and so on through 
hundreds of equally significant transitions 
proves beyond the question of a doubt that 
our forefathers gave us the best form of 
government mankirid has ever known. 

But today, as 181 years ago, the challenge 
to believe in it—work for it—and if need be 
fight for it—still must have willing hearts 
and hands. 

What would your reactions be if the press, 
the TV, and the radio were to announce to 
the world on Monday morning that the 
grandchildren of the great State of Illinois 
would find the campus of dear old Bradley 
University a shambles. 

You would come out of your corners like 
the “Braves” that you are. In fact, I seem 
to remember that you did just this when a 
certain national magazine was thought to 
have neglected a certain championship bas- 
ketball team not so long ago. 

Why? 

Because Bradley is your pride and joy. Her 
heroes are your heroes, both past and present. 

Would that we had more of such college 
and university spirit in the big contest of 
our times where the latest prediction is 
that the grandchildren of Americans will live 
under socialism. 

I am reminded that in this very eit on Oc- 
tober 16, 1854, the immortal Abraham Lin- 
coln gave an immortal answer to all such 
observations. Said he: “If there is anything 
which it is the duty of the whole people to 
never entrust to any hands but their own, 
that thing is the preservation and perpetui- 
ty of their own liberties and institutions.” 

In the light of this wisdom, compare, if 
you will, the results of the American Revo- 
lution in 1776 and the Russian Revolution of 
1917. One produced for a deserving people 
religious freedom, civil liberty, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, security of 
individual rights, popular education, and 
universal franchise. 

Did Russia's deserving millions gain any 
such privileges? 

On two blotks of granite that bound the 
main entrance of one of Washington's great 
buildings -are chiseled these unforgettable 
words: “The past is prologue—study the 
past.” 

This we have done during these few min- 
utes and to our mutual benefit, I hope. 
Briefly summarized, what we have been en- 
couraging you to remember on this 60th an- 
niversary of the founding of this great uni- 
yersity constitutes a historic cycle that has 
too often ended like this: From bondage to 


spiritual faith, from spiritual faith to cour- ` 


age, from courage to freedom, from freedom 
to abundance, from abundance to selfishness, 
from selfishness to apathy, from apathy to 
dependency, from dependency back to bond- 
age. 

This is the answer we don’t want to the 
prediction that America’s grandchildren will 
live under socialism. 


Now you know why I reminded you in 
the beginning that the challenge of Brad- 
ley’s tomorrows is almost certain to be more 
demanding than all of Bradley's yesterdays. 

From the college and university campuses 
of America must come the future of America 
and it must not fail to be worthy of the 60 
centuries of struggle that gave us the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
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Research Grant to Prof. Charles E. Dibble 
for Aztec Translation Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter recently from the dis- 
tinguished head of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Utah 
in Salt Lake City, Dr. Jesse D. Jennings. 

In it he revealed such a unique ap- 
preciation of the work being done by our 
National Science Foundation that I wish 
to take this opportunity to call it to the 
attention of all Members of Congress, 
and others who may be interested. 


Dr. Jennings particularly comments 
on a recent award to Utah's Prof. 
Charles E. Dibble, made by the founda- 
tion, which will enable him to complete 
a first full translation of 400-year-old 
documents revealing the history and 
customs of that great American people, 
the Aztecs. 


But beyond the purely personal re- 
wards that ensue to such a recipient as 
Professor Dibble, as valuable as they may 
be, Dr. Jennings notes aptly the far more 
widening values that such a grant may 
truly engender. For instance, in his let- 
ter written to me Dr. Jennings remarks 
in part: 

Grants for chemistry, nuclear physics, 
higher mathematics, and similar fashionable 
studies are commonly associated with the 
National Science Foundation, Less dramatic 
but equally important studies like Professor 
Dibble’s do not so often come to your notice. 

My purpose, therefore, in writing to you 
is simply to express my appreciation, on 
both the personal and departmental level, 
to you and the rest of our national legis- 
lators for the continuing and increasing sup- 
port which you give the National Science 


Foundation annually through appropria- 
tions * ,. 


Mr. President, I feel Dr. Jennings’ full 
letter deserves careful reading by all 
Members of Congress and therefore at 
this time request unanimous consent 
that it be printed as a part of my re- 
marks in the appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY oF UTAH, 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Salt Lake City, April 22, 1957. 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WATKINS: We have just re- 
ceived word that Prof. Charles E. Dibble has 
been awarded a National Science Foundation 
research grant for a continuation of his 
Aztec translation work. Professor Dibble, of 
this department, has, in the past 10 years 
achieved worldwide notice in this very spe- 
cial study, a study to which he has dedi- 
cated all of his spare time since about 1946. 
The grant he has jast received will permit 
him to finish the monumental task of trans- 
lating Fray Bernardino de Sahagin’s im- 
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Spain, the Nahuatl document of the history 
and customs of the Aztec people; the com- 
plete translation has never beeri attempted 
in the 400 years since the document was 
written. 

The honor paid to Dr. Dibble's achievement 
through the award of the National Science 
Foundation grant will have far-reaching re- 
sults over and above making available to 
scholars this ancient manuscript. First of 
all, Dr. Dibble’s stature will increase and 
recognition of him will be extended, In 
consequence the department of anthropology 
and the University of Utah will gain prestige 
with a specialist of Dr. Dibble's strength on 
the campus. 

But the long run advantages for the Uni- 
versity of Utah students who work with Dr. 
Dibble throughout the rest of his teaching 
career are the greatest of all. His increased 
competence will enrich the technical skills 
and cultural appreciation of his students. 
My point is that this grant, apparently made 
simply to assist a scholar do a job, has many 
other overtones and implications which are 
not immediately apparent. 

Grants for chemistry, nuclear physics, 
higher mathematics, and similar fashion- 
able studies are commonly associated with 
the National Science Foundation. Less dra- 
matic but equally important studies like 
Professor Dibble's do not so often come to 
your notice. My purpose, therefore, in writ- 
ing to you is simply to express my apprecia- 
tion, on both the personal and departmental 
level, to you and the rest of our national 
legislators for the continuing and increasing 
support which you give the National Science 
Foundation annually through appropria- 
tions. 

There is no way to measure the full bene- 
fits and implications of these modest indi- 
vidual grants. I am sure that every scholar 
who receives a grant in any field of science 
brings new richness of subject matter and 
greater teaching skill to his work as will be 
true in Dr. Dibble’s case. The Congress 
should take great pride in this program. 

Sincerely, 
Jesse D. JENNINGS, 
Head, Department of Anthropology. 


Mutual Interchange of Views and Philoso- 
phies Between the United States and 
the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 14, 1957, the noted author and 
political analyst, Samuel Lubell, con- 
tributed a letter to the editorial page 
of the New York Times which tends to 
support those who feel that there should 
be a mutual interchange of views and 
philosophies permitted between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lubell has no patience with the 
backward administration attitude that 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in- 
terview of Mr. Khrushchev was a mis- 
take. Mr. Lubell feels this afforded a 
splendid opportunity for President 
Eisenhower to ask Soviet officials to per- 
mit him to talk directly to the residents 
of Russia, Mr. Lubell, unlike the ad- 
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ministration, has faith that, in any such 

exchange, democracy's views would 

Surely triumph. 

Because the ideas expressed by Mr. 
Lubell synchronize so appropriately with 
the open air proposal voiced in New York 
City in a memorable speech by Senator 
Lyndon B. Jonnson on June 9, 1957, it 
is my request that Mr. Lubell’s letter to 
the editor of the New York Times be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERVIEWING KHRUSHCHEV—FEAR THAT MIS- 
CHIEF Was Done sy TV Procram Is RE- 
JECTED 
(The writer of the following letter is a 

Political reporter and author, whose latest 

book is The Revolt of the Moderates.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 
The reaction that has been stirred in this 

country by the CBS interview of Nikita 

chevy is worth some calm analyzing. 

Some critics, for example, have suggested 
that CBS should have followed the inter- 
view with a denunciation of Mr. Khru- 
shehev's views. A number of political lead- 
ers, including the President, seem to feel 
the interview gave Moscow some insidious 
Opportunity to propagandize the American 
People. The charge is being repeated that 
much mischief has been done. 

Most of these reactions, it seems to me, 
reflect a feeling that Americans are fools 
or children. * 

In every election campaign since 1950 I 
have interviewed thousands of typical voters 
all over the country. The notion that the 
attitudes of the American people to Soviet 
Russia could be affected significantly by a 
single broadcast, or even a series of broad- 
Casts, strikes me as almost incredible. 

QUERY ON HUNGARY 

Of course, the program gave Mr. Khru- 
shchey a chance to try to be disarming and 
charming. But I think Daniel Schorr of 
CBS exposed the Khrushchev performance 
for what it was with the question whether 
Mr. Khrushchev felt the present Hungarian 
Government reflected the will of the Hun- 
garian people. When Mr. Khrushchev 
blandly insisted that it did, he exposed him- 
Self, Letting Mr. Khrushchev lay himself 
bare was far more effective than to have 
denounced him after the interview. 

One weakness in the CBS questioning was 
in their followup on Mr. Khrushchev’s airy 
Proposal that we and the Soviets should 
both withdraw our troops from Europe. The 
CBS interviewers should have pressed Mr. 
Khrushchey on just what the proposal 
Meant. Did it mean that Russia was pre- 
Pared to guarantee that the“troops would 
not be moved back into the countries from 
which they had been evacuated? Also how 
the existence of a Germany divided in two 
was to be resolved so that it did not become 
& pretext for such reoccupation in the 
future. 

Questions of that kind would have focused 
On the real difficulty that obstructs a troop 
withdrawal from Europe—how to bring into 
existence the conditions that are necessary 
80 a troop evacuation would not encourage 
aggression. 

On this score, however, in justice to the 
CBS interview, it should be pointed out 
that our own Government has not done 
much better in exposing the faults in Mr. 
Khrushchev's proposal. 

The CBS interview did ask whether 
Mr. Khrushehev's proposal did not mean the 
Soviets would be withdrawing only a few 
miles, while the United States would be 
withdrawing across an ocean. Even with 
this question Mr. Khrushchev did not do too 
well. He responded by talking of the dis- 
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tances between Vladivostok to Poland, ignor- 
ing the Soviet garrisons stationed in East 
Prussia. 


I must confess to being puzzled over the 
reasoning behind the White House’s antag- 
onism to the suggestion that the President 
of the United States be given a similar op- 
portunity to speak to the Russian people. 
One can understand the doubts of our ofi- 
cials that the Soviet regime would permit 
the Rusian people to hear a direct, uncen- 
sored talk by the President, but surely in 
principle at least this is an opportunity that 
would be worth taking if it could be realized. 

REPORT ON A-BOMB PROPOSAL 


As far as I know, for evample, the Russian 
public has never been informed of the details 
of the American proposal to give up 
the atomic bomb if an effective control could 
be established over atomic weapons, It 
would be worth something to make our true 
position known—the more the Soviets de- 
nounced the proposal afterward the more 
they would advertise the fact that we made 
this proposal. 

The basis of any propaganda effort of this 
country should be first of all to make cer- 
tain that we are right in the policy we are 
pursuing. If we are not right, we should 
change the policy. If we are right we ought 
to be able to explain it. 

Instead of arguing among ourselves 
whether Mr. Khrushchev should have been 
permitted to say over television what he has 
repeated so often in speeches and printed 
interviews, should we not be asking ourselves 
why our officials could allow themselves to 
get so upset over so minor an incident? Is 
it that they have so little confidence in the 
essential rightness of our foreign policy? Is 
it that they have so little confidence in the 
good sense of the American public? 

SAMUEL LUBELL, 

New Tonk, June 12, 1957. 


St. Lawrence Electricity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial, 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, which deals with the need for action 
in Niagara power, and compares it with 
St. Lawrence power. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 17, 1957] 
ST. LAWRENCE ELECTRICITY 

The development of electric power in con- 
nection with the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway has already brought 
considerable benefits to the north country. 
Construction has boomed in Massena, Og- 
densburg, Potsdam, Carthage,’ and Water- 
town. Nearly 300,000 tourists visited the 
site of the power project last year and 
500,000 are expected this year, There are 
new shopping centers, more service stations, 
an increase in the number of telephones 
and television sets, new hotels and motels— 
all indications of increased prosperity in the 
region since construction was started in 
1954. X 

Yesterday's groundbreaking ceremonies 
for a new industrial complex based on St. 
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Lawrence electricity in the Massena region 
constituted another step forward in increas- 
ing productivity. Power attracts industry, 
and because this new ‘source of power is 
available the Reynolds Metals Co. is build- 
ing an $88 million plant to produce alumi- 
num, while the Chevrolet division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is building an adjacent 
$12 million foundry to cast the aluminum 
into parts used in manufacturing its auto- 
mobiles. The Reynolds plant will probably 
employ 1,000 persons, the Chevrolet foundry 
an additional 700, a fact which will benefit 
all business in the area from grocery stores 
and soda fountains to such heavier indus- 
tries as home construction. - 

These two facilities, of course, will not 
use all the power which will be generated 
at the first installation. Some of it will go 
east to the city of Plattsburgh, some of it 
even farther into Vermont. Eventually the 
transmission lines will'be hooked up with 
those of the proposed Niagara power devel- 
opment plan to serve an area as far away 
as Pennsylvania. What has been accom- 
plished here in providing more prosperity 
for New York State underlines the necessity 
of proceeding with the Niagara project, 
which thus far has been hamstrung by the 
refusal of Congress to designate an agency 
to develop the power. A compromise bill 
now pending in Congress apparently is ac- 
ceptable to all concerned—the State power 
authority, the private electric companies, 
and the backers of cooperative users of elec- 
tricity. The Massena development is an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished in this 
fleld, and Congress should not delay in per- 
mitting the power authority to get going 
on the Niagara potential. 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, we all talk much about high 
taxes. We are making every possible 
effort to cut Federal spending. While 
we are doing this, local governments and 
State governments are increasing ex- 
penditures. Local governments are 
asking grants from the State govern- 
ments; State governments are asking 
grants from the Federal Government. 
In addition to the direct taxes, there are 
many hidden taxes. It would seem that 
it would be fair to the American public 
if all taxes were out in the open so the 
purchaser of an item, because he is really 
the one who pays the taxes, would know 
just what he is paying. 

In a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer there is a very good editorial on 
the subject, entitled “Those Painless 
Taxes.” 

The Washington Star of Sunday con- 
tains an editorial entitled 50.000 
Hidden Taxes.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
THose “PAINLESS” TAXES 

Much is heard about cutting the Federal 

budget these days. But the Wail Street 
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Journal reports that half of the 48 States of 
the Union will probably increase their own 
taxes this year, in some cases by as much 
as 20 percent. 

Municipalities, in many cases, are boosting 
their taxes, too. And, while most of these 
increases are going for education, we still 
hear complaints that we are not spending 
half enough for that purpose. 

In any case, estimates now hold that the 
American taxpayer is now payidg one-third 
of his entire income in Federal, State, and 
local taxes, with a lot going out in hidden 
levies which are supposedly “painless.” 

This drain on people’s incomes is being 
-met with backfires in some States. Ne- 
braska and New Hampshire legislatures have 
passed resolutions calling for a halt in Fed- 
eral aid to the States. They complain that 
matching fund requirements, as in the high- 
Way program, pushes many States into ex- 
penditures they can’t afford. And, while 
States may refuse Federal aid, they hesitate 
to do so because the Federal taxes they pay 
Yor that purpose would then go entirely to 
other States. 

So the cycle operates. The Federal Gov- 
ernment gives aid to States. That pushes up 
Federal taxes. The States give aid to mu- 
nicipalities. That pushes up State taxes. 
This accounts for at least part of the jump 
in taxes all around. Thus even if the tax 
collector has to chase the taxpayer round 
Robin Hood's barn, he catches up in the end. 
And the longer the chase—the bigger the 
take seems to be. 


— 


From the Washington Sunday Star of June 
186. 1957] 


Firry THOUSAND HIDDEN TAXES 


An economist has estimated that there are 
at least 10,000 and probably 50,000 hidden 
taxes reflected in the cost of a 20-cent loaf 
of bread. This sounds farfetched, and the 
gentleman may have been kidding, although 
it isn’t very funny. 

The automobile provides a better example. 
If a $2,000 car is bought in Michigan the total 
tax on it would be $559.83. (The tax would 
be greater if purchased elsewhere because of 
the levy on shipping costs, etc.) Of this 
total, $71.02 would be direct taxes—the ones 
the buyer can see. The balance, $488.81, 
would be hidden taxes, and how many of 
these there are we don’t pretend to know. 

At a time when the total tax bite in this 
country is averaging about $600 a year for 
every man, woman, and child, it is possible to 
become a bit exercised about these so-called 
hidden taxes. One corporation president is 
demanding that all of them be brought out 
in the open so that the victim can «now 
precisely what taxes he is paying. But per- 
haps this is not such a good idea. If the 
taxes have to be paid, perhaps it is better to 
leave the hidden ones in hiding. At least, 
it is less painful that way. 


Policies of the New Republicanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Beaumont (Tex.) Enter- 
prise for June 12, 1957. 

The Enterprise editorial page is one of 
Texas’ best, and its editorials are un- 
usually thoughtful and penetrating. 
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The subject editorial examines the cur- 
rent attitudes of the Republican Party, 
and takes note of the apparently deep 
gulf which yawns between segments of 
that party. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dip THE PRESIDENT FORGET? 


When President Eisenhower gave the Dem- 
ocrats such a verbal blistering at the Repub- 
lican rally in Washington, we wonder if he 
had a lapse of memory and thought for the 
moment that he was back in the 1952 cam- 
paign. ‘ 

It just didn't seem to fit in this year of 
1957—and partly because of the Chief Execu- 
tive himself. is the case, even when 
one assumes that there is a lot of truth in 
the nasty things he said about the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Eisenhower declared, for instance, that 
the Democrats are paternalistic, surely for- 
getting that his new Republicanism caps 
the New Deal and the Pair Deal in its sup- 
port of welfare state ideas. 

He said the Democratic Party was hope- 
lessly split. Well, hopelessly split or not, it 
managed to gain control of Congress in the 
last election and is given a whopping good 
chance of winning the White House in 1960. 

The President was under no obligation to 
point out conditions in his own party while 
he was hopping on the Democrats, but we 
seem to have gotten the impression some- 
where that the GOP isn’t exactly engaging 
in a love feast these days. And, inciden- 
tally, he didn’t make much of a contribu- 
tion toward healing the breach when, at 
that same rally, he denounced the Old Guard 
and make it clear that he intends to fight to 
the finish to make the party over in his own 
image. 

Mr. Eisenhower knows about how much 
chance he has of making disciples of new 
Republicanism out of such persons as Sena- 
tors KNOWLAND, BRIDGES, JENNER, 
and MaLonr—and dozens of other persons in 
3 Positions of leadership in the 

The Chief Executive denounced the Demo- 
crats as being too free with the taxpayer's 
money; in fact, he charged them with just 
plain old fiscal bility. 

Perhaps he also forgot that it's his budget 
they're damning in Washington and 
e the length and breadth of the 

and. 

Not only that, the Democratic Party is out 
to punish business. 

Well, we have no hope of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce ever being con- 
verted to the Democratic Party but, in view 
of Mr. Eisenhower's denunciations, it is in- 
teresting to note that these voices of busi- 
ness are among the Chief Executive's most 
painful thorns in the flesh right now. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson, it will be re- 
called. even got so irritated at the chamber's 
budget-cutting capers he angrily denounced 
his rich cronies in that organization. 

And guess what. The Democrats are a 
bunch of nasty old inflationists. 

This is extremely interesting—as Senator 
Mownroney of Oklahoma points out—in view 
of the fact that the cost of living has gone 
up for 14 consecutive months. 

Frankly, we have a certain amount of 
sympathy for some of the things Mr. Eisen- 
hower is trying tò do in the Republican 
Party. But in this new blast at the Demo- 
crats, he is denouncing some of his own con- 
cepts of government and some of the prin- 
ciples that he is desperately trying to in- 
grain in the GOP. 

It was a loose-jointed, irresponsible sort 
of a speech—even for a political rally. 

The President must have been in a hurry 
to get off to Gettysburg. 


` 
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Status-of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF ‘KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor carried a very fine article, by 
Neal Stanford, on our status-of-forces 
agreements. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATUS-OF-FORCES AGREEMENTS—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Neal Stanford) 


It is no secret that the Government is 
worrled over the mounting attacks on the 
status-of-forces treaties that it has with 
many of its allies. It considers these 
treaties essential to friendly relations with 
its overseas allies, a necessary conse- 
quence of America's global responsibilities. 
But it is obvious that an in number 
of Congressmen are having doubts about 
these treaties, touched off by the contro- 
versial case of Army Sp3c. William S. Girard, 
charged with homicide in the death of a 
Japanese woman, 

Status-of-forces agreements, just to re- 
fresh our memories, are agreements made 
with foreign governments which provide that 
United States military authorities have legal 
jurisdiction abroad for any offense arising 
out of an act or omission by a serviceman 
on duty. Foreign courts are given the right 
to try and punish American servicemen for 
nonmilitary offenses committed while off 
duty. But in such cases it is promised that 
the accused will have certain legal safe- 
guards—speedy trials, information on 
charges, legal aid, and interpreters, etc. 

There have been other attacks on status- 
of-forces cases in the 4 years that such trea- 
ties have been in force, but none equaling 
this arising from the Girard case. The rea- 
sons for this are two: One, this is about as 
borderline a case as could be imagined, it 
being extremely difficult to decide whether 
Specialist Girard was on or off duty when 
firing the empty cartridge that killed the 
Japanese woman; two, the vacillation in 
Washington, where officials first decided for 
Japanese trial, then against it, then for it. 
The result was that on top of congressional 
criticism of sych treaties was congressional 
denunciation of the administration for ap- 
peasing Japanese public opinion. This com- 
bination of circumstances has built up the 
Girard case into the greatest threat to the 
status-of-forces program since its inception— 
and one that the administration is not too 
sure it can successfully weather. 


The relevant details of the Girard case are 
as follows: Specialist Girard had been or- 
dered to guard a machinegun between firing 
sessions at a range at Somagahara. Some 
Japanese women appeared, looking for spent 
brass-shell casings to sell as scrap. When 
they failed to leave after warning, Specialist 
Girard fired an empty shell case from the 
grenade launcher on his carbine. It killed 
Mrs. Naka Sakal. 

The Army insisted Girard was on official 
luty at the time and so came under its ju- 
risdiction. The Japanese argued he was not 
on official duty, it being a rest period at the 
time, and, anyway, it was not his duty to 
fire at scavengers. On second thoughts the 
Army decided to surrender jurisdiction over 
Specialist Girard to the Japanese. But then 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson rescinded 
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the Army order. Later the Pentagon came 
to the conclusion that Specialist Girard's ac- 
tion was not authorized and therefore was 


not in performance of duty. President H- 


Senhower approved the decision. 

The storm that has broken over the 
Girard case has made rational discussion of 
the. status-of-forces treaties increasingly 
dificult. Yet the fact is that these treaties 
are a necessary corollary to America’s nu- 
Merous defense obligations the world over. 
Theoretically it would be possible for the 
United States to station troops abroad with- 
Out status-of-forces agreements. Actually 
it did so during the war and for a few years 
after. But America's allies, despite their 
appreciation of the presence of United States 
forces, chafed under this exhibition of extra- 
territoriality. They did not question the 
Nght of United States military courts try- 

United States soldiers for offenses 
against foreign nationals when on duty, 
but insisted that local courts should have 
jurisdiction over off-duty incidents. 

From America's point of view there was 
Merit in such an arrangement, for Washing- 
ton could hardly ask for jurisdiction over 
any foreign troops in this country for off- 
duty offenses if it would not grant a com- 
Parable right to its allies. This matter of 
Teciprocity played a large part in America’s 
Original decision to negotiate these status-of- 
forces treaties. 

Actually many foreign courts haye waived 
Jurisdiction over United States servicemen 
who have committed crimes off duty. In the 
last year, for example, 14,394 American serv- 
leemen committed crimes abroad, putting 
them under the jurisdiction of foreign 
Courts. The foreign courts waived jurisdic- 
tion in 9,614 cases. Some were dropped. A 
total of 4,437 cases reached trial, resulting in 
275 acquittals, 3,876 fines or reprimands, 178 
Suspended sentences, and 108 confinements, 
12 of them for more than 5 years. Of the 
More than 14,000 cases arising last year, 
though, only the Girard case has reached the 
Proportions of a cause célèbre, 


Tax Cut and Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the June 5 issue of the 
Dodge City Globe a very timely editorial 
entitled “Tax Cut and Inflation.” The 
editorial stresses the fact that while a 
tax cut would be welcomed by everyone, 
it would, in reality, add fuel to the al- 
ready heavy pressures of inflation and 
would result in a further devaluation of 
the dollar. 

Our No. 1 problem, in my opinion, is 
to prevent an inflation which would de- 
Stroy the savings of our people and 
would further increase the cost of living. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax CUT AND INFLATION 

Much as everyone would enjoy tax reduc- 
tions, it is interesting to note that business- 
men and economists yesterday testified be- 
fore a Senate-House economic subcommittee 
against an immediate cut. 
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The hearing was the first of a number 
which will last for 2 weeks. Doubtless the 
point of view which advocates an immediate 
tax cut also will be presented. 

After the first batch of witnesses was 
heard, Representative WILBUR D. MILLS, 
of Arkansas, the subcommittee's chair- 
man, is quoted as having said: “The 
testimony clearly indicates that the buoy- 
ancy of the economy is somewhat reduced, 
but there is enough zip left that the relaxa- 
tion of monetary policy (credit curbs) or re- 
duction of taxes would serve only to inten- 
sify inflationary pressures.” 

The fear of inflation and the desire to pre- 
vent it, Mirus said, is shared both by busi- 
ness and labor leaders. 

It certainly is to be hoped that Congress 
will do nothing to give impetus to inflation. 
In fact, it would be better if the price level 
could be held at its present position. Every- 
body knows from experience in the postwar 
years that inflation does things to the pock- 
etbook which are painful after the exhilara- 
tion of the early stages wear off. 

The steps taken by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in 1953-54 to check inflation 
proved of great benefit to most persons So 
if tax cuts would be inflationary, we should 
be willing to wait for them. 

As to the effect of Federal spending on the 
national debt of more than $273 billion, it 
would seem desirable to use any surpluses 
which may accrue to reduce the total. There 
is no thought that the debt ever will be cut 
to zero, nor is it considered desirable that 
this be the case. However, according to 
G. K. Hodenfield, an Associated Press corre- 
spondent, Government economists want to 
knock the debt down to a more manageable 
level and devise better ways to manage it.” 
The writer doesn't name the figures for a 
“manageable level.” It might be well for 

en and economists to agree on 
what the amount should be, then set that 
figure as a goal to determine when the time 
has come for tax cuts. 


The United States—World Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editortal 
entitled, “Not the Same Mistake,” pub- 
lished in the Farmington Valley (Conn.) 
Herald of June 6, 1957. I commend this 
well-considered and thought-provokingg 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor THE SAME MISTAKE 

The Senate of the United States made a 
mistake after World War I that penalized 
these United States in its dealings with 
Europe and the other countries of the world 
for many, many years afterward. The Sen- 
ate is again in the position where it can 
make the same mistake again, and once 
again, penalize us in our foreign affairs for 
many years to come. 

The President of the United States at the 
time of the first mistake was Woodrow Wil- 
son, who dreamed of and conceived the first 
League of Nations. Coming at the time it 
did, the concept of a group with all nations 
represented sitting as a world-governing 
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body, brought the United States into the 
position of being world leaders. The chaotic 
condition of Europe and the prior absence 
of a sound, representative body to settle 
problems of global impact brought a feeling 
of confidence to the nations of Europe, and 
placed Wilson in the position of being the 
“world’s leader” when he suggested the 
League of Nations concept. 1 

When the Senate of the United States re- 
Tused to ratify the membership of this 
country in the League, the confidence the 
world had in Wilson evaporated, and the 
United States was looked upon for many 
years afterward as being "not genuinely in- 
terested in the welfare of the world.” This 
point of view in Europe until 
America’s intervention in World War II and 
its entry into the United Nations began to 
restore the confidence that existed in Wil- 
son's time. 

It wasn't until Dwight Eisenhower became 
President of the United States that the 
countries of Europe began to experience full 
confidence in the United States as a “country 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
world, and, ‘willing to sacrifice to preserve 
freedom throughout the world.” 

This confidence in the man and the nation 
has been, in a large measure, one of the fore- 
most factors in stimulating courage and a 
will to resist among the enslaved peoples of 
Europe. It is certainly the major factor in 
the world leadership enjoyed by the United 
States today. 

We are paralleling the situation that ex- 
Isted in Wilson’s day, since Eisenhower, like 
Wilson, is the man chiefiy responsible for the 
respect and confidence we enjoy as a nation 
among nations. Eisenhower, like Wilson, is 
in danger of having his leadership ham- 
strung by his political and philosophical op. 
ponents in the Senate. While there is room 
for honest debate over an honest difference 
of opinion, there is no room for opposition 
simply for the sake of opposition. Our fu- 
ture in the world, and to a large degree, the 
future of the world itself, lies not only in 
the hands of the President and his admin- 
istration, but also in the hands of the United 
States Senate. Let us hope that they are of 
sufficient stature to avoid the mistakes they 
made 35 years ago. 


The Medically Indigent: Our No. 1 
Health Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, are we fast 
becoming a Nation of the medically in- 
digent? The danger, I feel, is imminent 
as the number continues to increase 
frighteningly of those people who simply 
cannot afford the luxury of falling ill— 
who cannot meet the financial burden of 
adequate medical care. 

In her column which appears regu- 
larly in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Miss Malvina Lindsay, one of our 
noted Washington newspaperwomen, 
recently dealt at length with this prob- 
lem in an article entitled “Chance for 
Health Chief Need of Aged.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rrcorp, I include Miss 
Lindsay’s article: 

CHANCE FOR HEALTH CHIEF NEED or AGED 

This Congress apparently intends to ignore 
the No. 1 problem facing the Nation's grow- 
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ing number of senior citizens; namely, how 
they can pay for the health care they need. 

The increase of chronic disease, found 
largely among older persons, was emphasized 
at last week’s meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association in New York. It was Te- 
ported that more than half the clinical part 
of western medical practice was now con- 
cerned with health problems of the middle 
aged and elderly. 

How do the 14 million people of this coun- 
try past 65, most of whom are unemployed 
and living on small incomes, meet the cost 
of such treatment? Only about one-third 
of these are covered with any kind of health 
insurance. Most companies do not sell indi- 
vidual health insurance to persons past 60, 
or if they do, premiums are excessively high 
and benefits greatly curtatied. 

Part of the chronically ill older population 
gets charitable or public care. But there is 
a large segment that must meet medical ex- 
penses out of small fixed incomes constantly 
being shrunk by inflation. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the di- 
vision of gerontology of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment of the University of 
Michigan, says that many old people neglect 
chronic illness—with greater cost later 
others obtain medical care by sacrificing 
other essentials of healthful living, or turn 
to relatives for help. 

She believes the mounting number of ad- 
missions of older patients to mental hos- 
pitals is one evidence of the effects of worry 
and lack of preventive and restorative medi- 
cal care of this group. Many of the elderly 
and eyen middle aged today are beset by 
fears of becoming ill and not being able to 
pay for medical care. This insecurity, be- 
lieves Dr. Donahue, is the basis for what is 
called widows’ disease, in which an older 
woman becomes obsessed with the fear that 
her money won't last until the end of her 
life, 

These fears also cause many of the elderly 
to lead cheese-paring lives, neglecting nu- 
trition and other elements of health, hoard- 
ing what funds they have and keeping them 
out of circulation. 

Health insurance that the retired can pay 
for is more essential to them than any 
expansion of social security benefits. It 
would also save society mroney in the long 
run since preventive medical measures 
would make unnecessary much of the pro- 
longed expensive custodial care of older per- 
sons. 5 

Insurance companies are making studies 
and experiments in the field of health in- 
surance for the retired, but are up against 
the problem of providing such insurance 
without at the same time raising rates for 
all groups. - 

Attachment of health insurance to social 
security was recommended by a commission 
set up by the Pennsylvania Medical Society 
to study the problem. In this, the citizen, 
during his earning years, would buy health 
insurance with the usual commercial car- 
rier, and at the same time pay a small in- 
crease in social security to cover health ben- 
efits during his after-65, retired period. 

Some heip from the Federal Government 
to meet this need seems essential. Dr. 
Joseph W. Still, research psychologist at 
the George Washington University School of 
Medicine, who has studied the needs of the 
retired, suggests a plan that would avoid 
increase of Federal administrative machin- 
ery. 

He would have Congress provide a fund to 
reimburse private insurance companies for 
excess costs of insuring those past 65. Then 
the companies would be free to sell insur- 
ance to customers regardless of age, but 
would base rates on the average costs of 
providing insurance for those under 65. 

This would leave the major administra- 
tive machinery to the insurance companies 
and the medical profession, It would pro- 
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vide medical care for the elderly at a price 
they could afford, It would end the present 
wasteful system whereby minor disabilities 
of the aged are neglected until they become 
major ones. 


Mr. Speaker, if America is to remain 
a Nation of strong and vigorous people, 
we must, I profoundly believe; meet this 
problem head on and now. 

For the past 6 months I have been at 
work on the pteparation of legislation 
which would provide a program of Fed- 
eral aid as a partial answer to this ur- 
gent need of the growing numbers of 
the medically indigent among our peo- 
ple. The legislative roadblocks in the 
path of such legislation are manifold, 
as I am well aware. Nevertheless, I 
am hopeful of having a bill in final 
form for introduction in this session 
of the Congress, at which time I most 
earnestly trust that other Members will 
join me in an all-out effort to meet this 
No. 1 challenge to the Nation's health 
and well-being. 


Flood Disasters in Texas and Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, a distinguished 
commentator on national affairs, has 
made a telling point in a recent column 
titled “Local Disasters Add to Calamity 
for Whole United States.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
column, as published in the June 12, 
1957, Austin, Tex., Statesman, printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. Stokes points out that this spring’s 
natural disasters in Texas and Oklahoma 
must be considered as of more than local 
significance, and that these disasters, 
and others occurring throughout the Na- 
tion, add up to a national problem. He 
suggests that the long-range answer is 
proper control and regulation of our riv- 
erg through dams and reservoirs, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

goos DISASTERS ADD TO CALAMITY FOR WHOLE 
UNITED STATES 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON. —We are all familiar with the 
ghastly and often terrifying scenes of raging 
floodwaters, spreading desolation, and dam- 
age to homes and small businesses, that have 
appeared before us lately in our newspapers 
and on our television, and newsreel screens. 

To the people in the flooded areas, from 
Texas to Oklahoma, this is disaster and a 


costly one running into many millions of 
dollars. 

A few months ago it was some other 
section of our country that was hit, and last 
year it was another area, and next year it 
will be still another, 

These are local disasters but add up over 
the years to a national calamity. 

For what hurts one part of the country 
eventually hurts others. 

The long-range answer is proper control 
and regulation of our rivers through dams 
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and reservoirs. That, it sometimes seems, 
moves very slowly. s 

Meanwhile, there is the problem of losses 
of homes and small businesses which can't 
Walt for river control, if that ever can be 
entirely guaranteed. 

Last year Congress finally got around to 
taking measures to protect people from losses 
in recurrent floods by passing a flood-insur- 
ance law. 

It was signed by President Eisenhower on 
July 7, 1956. Its enactment followed ex- 
haustive public hearings by both House and 
Senate committees. 

The only hitch is that Congress, though 
authorizing flood insurance, has done noth- 
ing to put into effect the comprehensive and 
detailed plan of operation worked out since 
by the Federal Flood Indemnity Administra- 
tion under the direction of Commissioner 
Frank J. Meistrell, a New York insurance 
lawyer. 

Meistrell took this new assignment after 
previous service as General Counsel of the 
Federal Housing Administration which, like 
the flood insurance agency, is one of the 
several units in the overall Housing and 
Home Agency headed by Albert M. Cole, 
former House Member from Kansas. Com- 
missioner Meistrell also served as an assistant 
to Cole, 

What the flood insurance operation needs 
to put it to work is an appropriation of 814 
million requested by the FFIA for inclusion 
in the third supplemental appropriation bill. 

The House rejected that item, 127 to 97, 
but the Senate approved it and inserted it 
in the supply measure. ` 

The issue is expected to come before the 
House this week in the report of the House- 
Senate conference committee after disposi- 
tion of the civil-rights bill. 

This appropriation is to pay commissions 
to insurance agents and brokers who, under 
the law, are to write the policies; to pay ex- 
penses of insurance carriers for issuing and 
servicing policies, underwriting, accounting, 
and statistical work for the Government, and 
to pay expenses of claim adjusters, for their 
services in settlement of claims. 

The total amount of insurance that can 
be written for homeowners and small-busi- 
ness men is $3 Dillion, with another $12 
billion permissible, however, if approved by 
the President. There is a limit of $250,000 
on the amount of insurance that can be sold 
to any person or corporation and a limit of 
$10,000 on a dwelling and its contents. 

The Government guarantees 40 percent of 
the cost of the insurance with 60 percent 
being borne by those insured. The expecta- 
tion is that the insurance premiums will 
match the losses once the program is well 
underway. Nationwide selling of contracts 
should give sufficient spread to minimize 
losses. 


The program has been worked out carefully 
in cooperation with insurance companies who 
recognize that there is nothing new in initia- 
tion by the Government of insurance in fields 
where private companies cannot take the 
risk. 

One example is Government guaranty of 
bank deposits in Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; another is the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The Government is not competing with 
private insurance companies, as the law spec- 
ifies that after a 5-year trial run, the flood- 
insurance program will be turned over to 
private insurance if it proves feasible. 

Once Congress approves the $14 million ap- 
propriation, the insurance program can get 
underway. Everything is ready, including 
fiduciary agreements for the several thou- 
sand fire and casualty companies, insurance 
applications, contracts, rates, underwriting 
rules and regulations, etc. 

This is something that should be spared 
in the fantic economy drive, for it is some- 
thing to help people help themselves and to 
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meet in a business-like manner what now is 
met, helter-skelter, by relief organizations 
and local, State and Federal Governments: 
In the end the latter is more costly—and 
Cannot meet adequately what insurance can 
at much less cost. 


~ The Power Structure of the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in many ways, in the debates going on in 
this House during the past days on the 
Ccivil-rights bill, there has, it seemed to 
me, been a reflection of the forces under- 
lying and engaged in a constant inter- 
Play in the South. During the course of 
her second lecture at the North Carolina 
State conference, National Student 
YWCA, on March 2, 1957, Miss Frances 
H. Williams of St. Louis, Mo., long an 
astute observer of racial problems in the 
United States, discussed the power struc- 
ture in the South. Under unanimous 
consent I include pertinent portions of 
that lecture in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE POWER STRUCTURE OF THE SOUTH 


(From a lecture by Miss Frances H. Williams 
at the North Carolina State conference, 
National Student YWCA, March 2, 1957) 


I must remind you that it is my belief 
that the basic power structure in our coun- 
try is found in our economic arrangements, 
not in our political institutions. Let us 
look at this side of our life for a moment. 
When the first Europeans came here, they 
found this continent abounding in natural 
Tesources—but resources not yet harnessed 
for many potential usages. The rugged in- 
dividualism which marked much of our ini- 
tial economic period was a natural response 
to the presence of abundance and the needs, 
both real and fancied, of the newcomers to 
this continent. 

With economic growth and maturity, a 
Vague but haunting notion also arose which 
has modified and, to some degree, regulated 
the manner in which these needs can be 
met. This notion is summarized for the 
layman in the phrase “the American stand- 
ard of living.” This phrase implies the ex- 
istence of a certain kind of inalienable 
right to food, shelter, and security to a 
degree and in an amount that makes living 
respectable and perhaps even luxurious. 
This is not a concern for economic equality 
but rather a demand for fair opportunity 
and free scope for individual effort, with 
limitless rewards for those who persevere. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
Phrased this goal once when it reported: We 
look forward to security, through planning 
and cooperative action, a greater freedom 
for the American people * * * the right to 
work, usefully and creatively through the 
Productive years * * * the right to fair pay, 
adequate to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, 
thrift, and other valuable services. The 
‘Tight to adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care. * The right to secu- 
rity, with freedom from fear of old age, want, 
dependency, sickness, unemployment, and 
accident. * * * The right to live in a sys- 
tem of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary 
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public authority, and unregulated monop- 
olies * * * the right to rest, creation, and 
adventure; the opportunity to enjoy life 
and take part in an advancing civilization.” 

The American Negro gathered little or no 
benefits from his work in that period of 
our history which was characterized by 
rugged individualism. As a slave, he con- 
tributed to making this period successful 
but, in most instances, the slave could not 
work for himself and his family. The fruits 
of his labor were the property of his owners. 

However, freedom came to the slave in a 
period when the American economy was 
dominated by the notion that an American 
does not want. If the Negro’s share in the 
total wealth of the country is small today— 
he is at least supposed to have a share. If 
he is the first one fired and the last one 
hired—he at least is included by the Nation 
when it speaks of the American standard of 
living. 

This is the type of economy we now live 
in. There is private property. There are 
great industrial and financial institutions. 
There are labor unions—and perhaps a fu- 
ture in which labor unions will be stronger 
we have freedom of mobility, common access 
to a certain amount of information, and free- 
dom of speech and assembly. 

But within this economy, both in the 
North and in the South, there has been and 
is economic discrimination based on race 
and religion. 

No one quite says that it is to the economic 
interest of the white community to keep the 
Negro community as a source of cheap labor. 
But some people do say: “This is a white 
man's country” or “We don't have money 
enough to pay our white workers decent 
wages” or “Actually, Negroes live on us 
white people,” or “The whites pay all the 
taxes.” 

Then there is the concept, prevalent in 
the South, that this economic inequality has 
to be maintained, for it is the barrier against 
social equality. You know the argument: 
“You wouldn't let your sister or daughter 
marry a Negro.“ At times we have even 
heard that “It is God's will that the Negro 
should have a low income.” 

These are the justifications which the 
North and South are using to convince our- 
selves that there is no conflict between the 
equalitarianism in the American creed and 
the economic discrimination against Negroes. 

Sometimes, however, the speakers for this 
point of view get carried away with their 
own words, and they say: “It is a marvel how 
Negroes can get along on almost nothing.” 
This statement really implies that the Negro 
is a careful consumer—but the implication 
is seldom stated this way. To my notion, 
this kind of thinking is not only false, but 
vicious. 

Poor, people of any color get along on less 
only because they have to. 

We who are women should remember that 
some of these same arguments were used 
time and time again in the battle for equal 
pay for equal work for women. 

In fact, I heard this argument as late as 
1944, when I worked for the Office of Price 
Administration. We were discussing candi- 
dates for a certain job, when all of a sudden 
I heard a bright young man, newly arrived 
in Washington from New England, say: “No 
woman is worth $4,600 a year.” I was mak- 
ing that myself at the time, so I laughed at 
him with merry amusement. For at least 
the Federal Government did not agree with 
him on this point. 

Turning now to political structure, it is 
my belief that here we find reflected the 
strengths and weaknesses of our economic 
life. But the political structure is some- 
thing more than this reflection, for it is af- 
fected to even a greater degree by the ideas 
and ideals which dominate our culture. So, 
the war which arises from the inevitable 
conflict between our economic and cultural 
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inheritance and goes on in each of us as 
individual southerners is present not only 
in our economic structure, but also in our 
political life. Here the notions of the broth- 
erhood of man and the fatherhood of God 
intervene in what might otherwise be a re- 
fiection of harsh economic aggrandizement. 

Political power in our democracy begins 
with and abides in the individual citizen 
but ends in legislative action, Executive di- 
rectives, and judicial decisions. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on May 17, 1954, said: “We conclude 
that in the field of public education the doc- 
trine of separate but equal has no place,” 
North Carolina had as a part of its State 
constitution, 3 sections of which were re- 
lated to this decision. 

Article IX of the North Carolina constitu- 
tion states that “The general assembly shall 
provide by taxation or otherwise a general 
and uniform system of public schools * * * 
the children of the white race and the chil- 
dren of the colored race shall be taught in 
separate public schools, but there shall be 
no discrimination in favor of, or to the prej- 
udice of, either race.” 

Article XIV states that all marriages be- 
tween a white person and a Negro are forever 
prohibited, 

And, finally, article I, section 33 states that 
“slavery and involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than for crime shall be forever pro- 
hibited within this State.” 

In addition to these provisions of the con- 
stitution of North Carolina, many provisions 
of the general statutes were also quite perti- 
nent to the Supreme Court decision: 

Item: Even in death the races were not to 
be mixed for by statute provision was made 
for cemeteries for Negroes and separate ceme- 
teries for whites. 

Item: The law made it a misdemeanor for 
officials to provide schools for one race and 
not for the other race. 

Item: Under pain of criminal penalties, 
school books are not to be interchangeable 
between white and colored schools but must 
be continued to be used by the race for 
which they were first purchased. 


Item; The line of demarcation was drawn 
between Negro and white children in the 
establishment of separate schools for each 
race's delinquents and feeble minded. 

Item: Local boards of trustees are strictly 
forbidden to make any discrimination on the 
basis of color in the payment of employee 
benefits by firemen. 


. „ . . * 


I could multiply these items manyfold. 
But to me they at least show one moral 
especially significant in the light of the 
present attacks on the law as a regulator of 
social relations. That significance is this: 
These statutes and constitutional provisions 
show definitely the use of law as a force to 
separate the races. 


Now I have hurried over these legal pro- 
visions and tried to express them in nontech- 
nical fashion. However, I think it is clear 
that, while they regulate a great deal of our 
life, they do not regulate all of our lives. 

What we are to do racially speaking, within 
the home, the church, the courtroom, pro- 
fessional offices and on the street seems not 
as yet to have been defined by the State. 
In addition, it is important to note that while 
legally there Is segregation, there is not sup- 
posed to be less equal treatment based on 
race. Finally, in a few instances, the State 
strictly forbids discrimination as in the prac- 
tices of insurance companies and in the ad- 
ministration of flremen's benefits. 

Nevertheless, the general frame of refer- 
ence found in these statutes is that one of 
separate but equal. No one needs to look 
very far into the practices within the State 
under these statutes to see that equality has 
seldom existed even in the material side of 
the institutions described. 
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So it was that on May 1954, when the Su- 
preme Court said that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal 
had no place, North Carolina found her stat- 
utes relating to public education in direct 
conflict with this doctrine and her practices 
in conflict with her own State statutes. The 
question of the hour was: If the Court's de- 
cree in public education can be made to 
stick, what will happen to all the other areas 
of our ocmmon life for which segregation is 
provided by State law? 

No one, I suspect, will ever know just what 
went on in the minds and hearts of the 
people of North Carolina the night the Su- 
preme Court's decision was publicized in the 
public press, over the radio and television. 
There was, we know, shock, surprise, rejolc- 
ing, and indifference. But we do not know 
the degree of these emotional reactions. 
Public and private events that have followed 
indicate that all these reactions with varying 
shades in between were present that night. 

On March 30, 1955, the State as a political 
unit made its first answer in the passing of 
the North Carolina Placement Act, in which 
city and county boards of education were 
authorized and directed to provide for the 
enroliment of each child. 

On May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court spoke 
again. This time the Court said: “The fun- 
damental principle that racial discrimination 
in public education is unconstitutional is 
incorporated (in this decision) * * * all 
provisions of Federal, State, or local law re- 
quiring or permitting such discrimination 
must yield to this principle * * * it should 
go without saying that the vitality of these 
constitutional principles cannot be allowed 
to yield simply because of disagreement with 
them.” 

North Carolina responded through a report 
of an advisory committee on education on 
April 5, 1956, upon which 3 Negro members 
served with 4 white members. The report 
said in part: “We are in a very dangerous 
situation * * * the steady and healthy prog- 
ress which we have been making * * * has 
been suddenly stopped * * * we are of the 
unanimous opinion that the people of North 
Carolina will not support mixed schools * * * 
we are sure that the saving of our public 
schools requires action now * * * the white 
race has been almost wholly responsible for 
the creation, development, and support of 
our education system which has been and is 
now educating the Negro children of the 
State, all of them * * * the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is bind- 
ing upon us * * * defiance of the Supreme 
Court would be foolhardy * * * the Negro 
leaders appear to be totally indifferent to 
the fact that their attempt to use Federal 
punishment * * * will prevent Negro chil- 
dren from getting a public-school education 
in North Carolina * * * the advancement of 
our economy and the preservation of our 
democracy depends in large part upon the 
understanding and the morality of the Ne- 
gro as well as the whites, If there pre- 
vails ignorance in either race our economy 
will stall, our society will wither, and our 
democracy will degenerate.” 

On June 19, 1956, the Governor of North 
Carolina called an extraordinary session of 
the North Carolina General Assembly to con- 
sider the measures recommended by the ad- 
visory committee. On July 23, 1956, the 
general assembly meeting in extraordinary 
session voted to provide for an election to 
consider the adoption of several constitu- 
tional amendments. This election was held 
on September 8, 1956. 

At this time the State added to its consti- 
tution an amendment under which a local 
community by majority vote could close its 
schools if an intolerable situation should re- 
sult from integration. Local communities, 
however, were left free to handle the matter 
as they thought best. A tuition plan was 
also made possible. Thus, it was that, ao- 
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cording to the thinking of those North Caro- 
linians who furnish the State political lead- 
ership and those additional North Caro- 
linians who cast the majority vote, the State 
was equipped to prevent both enforced in- 
tegration and violence. - 

Yet, somehow or other, this plan which 
was to resolve our problems has not done 
that. There is an overall sadness in the air 
which no preceptive person can deny. Where 
there was peace, now there is no peace. Yet 
everyone is being very polite, that is, almost 
all, A few violent, strident voices are heard 
here and there. But what seemed to be 
a friendly land is now a cold and barren 
country. It is a kind of coldness which is 
not easy to live with or to understand. 

Few there are who would say that all which 
has been done by the State has not been done 
without observing the outward forms of 
propriety. There was an advisory commit- 
tee, interracial in membership. The legisla- 
ture did meet and acted according to demo- 
cratic precepts. A special election was called 
and the people voted. If the results are not 
pleasing to all, there are none who can say 
that the State did not follow our democratic 
processes. The people have spoken, or did 
the people speak? 

Students of voting statistics tell us that in 
most elections in North Carolina less than a 
fourth of the potential voting population 
participates. Social analysts add that the 
relative unimportance of North Carolina's 
plantation economy has enabled the indus- 
trial forces in the State to create a financial 
and business elite whose influence is all pre- 
vailing. These interests ar handled by men 
who have a desire to be fair to all but not at 
the expense of their own power. They main- 
tain effective political control not through 
graft and corruption—though some of this 
may exist—but rather through seeing to it 
that those elevated to high public office are 
fundamentally in harmony with their own 
economic point of view. Campaign money 
is available to those who agree with those 
who have the money to give. And everyone 
knows how much even the simplest election 
costs these days. 

However, these analysts add that political 
life in North Carolina is not without its op- 
position. Divergent claims are frequently 
raised by the rural counties. Here the pro- 
portion of the adult population that votes is 
often twice as great as that in the larger 
cities. For rural people are actively inter- 
ested in the struggle for better markets, 
roads, and schools. Also, unlike city folks, 
rural people vote for or against some persons 
whom they know, not just a name they see in 
the paper or a man they heard speak over the 
radio. Racially speaking, though, the rural 
areas have been less willing to change than 
the more heavily populated centers, Them- 
selves deprived, they have at least had the 
release which comes from having someone 
lower down the ladder than they are—name- 
ly, the Negroes. 

But the economic elite has also had a stake 
in the Negro disenfranchisement of the past 
and in its long lingering aftermath which has 
resulted in approximately 20 percent of the 
adult Negro population being qualified to 
vote under existing laws. This means an 
exclusion from the ballot of a large propor- 
tion of the lower half of the State’s economic 
structure and, thus, the elimination of not 
only the racial but the economic problems 
which would furnish political headaches for 
the ruling elite. Therefore, the nonvoting of 
the majority of the Negro population is es- 
sential to the preservation of the present 
hierarchy of economic and political power. 

Added to these facts is another one which, 
I believe, accounts for this sadness in the 
air—which if moved in one direction would 
mean greater peace—but if which moved in 
the other direction would bring only physi- 
cal death to many in the Negro community 
but something far worse to the white com- 
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munity—namely, living death. What is this 
facet? I think something one once had now 
seems to be lost and the vital question which 
I think should concern us is this: Just what 
have we lost? Just what was it that the 
Supreme Court jeopardized? 

But there was still a hurt feeling, This 
arose from the fact that the Negro commu- 
nity said that it was not happy to have the 
white community run its life, This was 
not nice of the Negroes, nor was it kind. 
After all the white community wanted the 
Negro community to be happy and, there- 
fore, presto, it should be happy. 

But the white community is grown up 
and though they were sorry, that the Negro 
community was unhappy, they knew that 
happiness is something one must get for 
oneself and so if the Negroes were not happy 
there was not much the white community 
could do about it. There remained also 
that acking loneliness in the night. What 
was the source of this vague feeling of in- 
completeness—this lack of cleanliness? 
Many knew nothing of the nature of this 
internal conflict, so felt that somehow or 
other the source or release was to be found 
outside of themselves. These men said the 
Negro will stay in his place, Supreme Court 
or no Supreme Court. He will not only 
stay in his place, but he will like it. And 
herein lies the tragedy. ‘Those members of 
the white community who solved their per- 
sonal dilemma in this fashion will in the 
end be like the maiden lady who said he 
will love me whether he wants to or not 
and then after the marriage finds that even 
the marriage license can't make love flow 
or keep her warm when Mondays are cold, 

But sadness is not confined to members of 
the white community. The Negro commu- 
nity is also sad. This segment of the State's 
population wanted also to believe that pro- 
gress was being made. Negroes dealt in 
fantasy too. They said to themselves things 
are getting better. But the Court’s deci- 
sion tore away the illusion and lay bare the 
facts which had always been there. It really 
does hurt to march past empty seats to the 
rear of the bus. It really does hurt to march 
past a school for children of your own age 
to another one further, one for Negroes 
only. Yes, the Negro community, like the 
white community, lost in these events the 
protective coat it has woven around itself 
with the years, a coat which said tomorrow 
some things will be different. But suddenly 
things were different, and Negroes as well as 
whites felt lonely, afraid and disconcerted. 

The answer is very simple. The white 
community lost the right to deny the Negro 
community on the basis of race its right to 
be human. The white community no longer 
has the power to designate this school shall 
be for whites and that school for Negroes. 
All schools are to be merely schools. But 
you say it has been many years since we 
labeled many things in North Carolina Negro 
and white. For the most part we just under- 
stand. Racial crudence is not necessarily 
a part of the southern way of life. One can 
discriminate and humiliate in a polite and 
ladylike fashion. The front door of the 
station can be preserved for whites without 
a sign and yet everyone still understand 
that Negroes are to move to the side door. 

Yes, the great loss has been the right 
to deny to others that which we want for 
ourselves—the right to decide what the Ne- 
gro’s place in the bus, the school, the station 
shall be. 

The tragedy of the white community lies 
in the fact that fantasy led so many of its 
members to think that this sort of arrange- 
ment was not only constitutional, but that 
the Negro community found these conditions 
acceptable. Had the Negro community 
found these pleasant, they would not be 
quite human; for it is only human to want 
to decide for yourself where you shall sit in 
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the bus, in the station and to determine 
What school you should attend. 

Not many in the white community ac- 
tively want anyone to be unhappy—they just 
Wanted to provide for what they considered 
their own happiness. This happiness they 
have supposed was inevitably coupled with 
the separate but equal doctrine. The de- 

m of the Supreme Court was therefore a 
Shock to most white North Carolinians. It 
declared that segregation was unconstitu- 
tional. 

However, on second thought, some in the 
White community thought, well, maybe this 
is not too bad, perhaps just disagreeable. 
After all, we have lawyers and that is just 
the first. round. No, they said, the Court's 

m was not a death blow. There were 
Ways, so men busied themselves to find them. 

For the great expectation in a democracy 
is that the Government will do those things 
Which we cannot do for ourselves as individ- 
uais. This is what we pay taxes for, be we 
white or black, or be the taxes direct or 

irect. We pay taxes that the Nation, 
the State be a hearth from which all can 
expect to take comfort. The criminal can 
expect justice, the child education, the adult 


lights, streets, the aged security from want. 


And what has happened in North Carolina 
is that the fire on our hearth has gone out 
and no one knows how to get it going again. 
e are pretending that we do not care. We 
deny that we want respect and friendship 
from all God's children. So we are afraid 
and men who are afraid do things they do 
Not like to do. These actions create hatred 
not only for others, but, far more significant, 
hatred for ourselves and when you hate your- 
Self you are lonely, desperately lonely. 
Deep within ourselves we know that in the 
long run, and even in the short run, if we are 
to inherit the warmth of our cultural tradi- 
tions, we must rise and harness our eco- 
Nomic and political processes anew so that 
they will serve our larger ends, so that peace 
and good will toward all men will abound. 
solve our racial problems wfll not remove 
all problems but ft will lift the burden. 
Then, our productive energies can be used 
for the fulfillment of the American dream. 
en no longer will the South be the Na- 
tion's No. 1 economic problem. Deep within 
us we want the dream even more than any- 
thing we now have. My friends, I believe 
that the Jim Crow car, the Jim Crow school, 
the Jim Crow way of life will give way and 
that the white and Negro South will play 
its part in these departures—not only be- 
Cause the Supreme Court says so or because 
the Negro community does not like Jim 
„but because in the end white North 
lina also is tired of its chains; the white 
man's burden, it wants to be free, free to in- 
herit its own cultural background complete 
With the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. For when the saints go march- 
ing home, North Carolina, black and white, 
Wants to be in that number when the saints 
Zo marching home. 


Humanitarian Point 4 for Ampulees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY ' 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to read in the Sunday, June 2, 
issue of the New York Times, ar article 
by the noted physician and rehabilita- 
tion expert, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, dealing 
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with a new-type humanitarian point 4 
program. 

Dr. Rusk suggested a prosthetics-for- 
peace program. 

He estimated that for the cost of one- 
half cent per American citizen per year, 
our Government, by the use of $1 mil- 
lion for 2 years, could supply invaluable 
services to foreign government with re- 
gard to prosthetic equipment for reha- 
bilitation of the disabled abroad. 

Few persons are better qualified to 
comment on this subject than Dr. Rusk. 
In addition to his work as medical editor 
of the New York Times, he is president 
of the International Society for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples, chairman of the board 
of the American Korean Foundation, 
and consultant in rehabilitation to the 
World Veterans Federation, to name but 
a few of his varied public service projects. 

In previous testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Dr. 
Rusk had pointed out how, for a rela- 
tively tiny sum, America’s private and 
publicly supported rehabilitation efforts 
can, and could, pay immeasurable divi- 
dends to our people, and to recipient 
foreign peoples. 

I am referring to spiritual dividends, 
the dividends which come to our own 
great and generous people from knowing 
that we have lent a helping hand to those 
in need, those who ask only for the op- 
portunity to be enabled to stand on their 
own feet, to be gainfully self-supporting. 

Toward that end, there has been 
established the World Rehabilitation 
Fund, at 400 East 34th Street, in New 


Fork. Its directors are an outstanding 


group of American leaders; and it was 
more than fitting that a New York Times 
editorial of last Monday greeted the 
fund, and wished it well. 

I, for one, would like to urge both our 
Government and our private citizens to 
give their most sympathetic attention 
to the many types of constructive ac- 
tivity which are possible in the field of 
world rehabilitation. I send to the desk 
four items which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. $ i 

The first is the article by Dr. Rusk, 
entitled “Point 4 for Amputees.” The 
second and third are the New York 
Times news article and editorial on the 
subject of the World Rehabilitation 
Fund. 

Finally, there is an excellent article 
from Think magazine, entitled They're 
Learning To Live Again.” This article, 
also by Dr. Rusk, describes the excellent 
rehabilitation work being performed at 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York Univer- 
sity Bellevue Medical Center: 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 5 
From the New York Times of June 2, 1957] 
POINT 4 FOR AMPUTEES—A VIEW ON THE NEED 

FOR THE UNITED States To SHARE WITH 

OTHERS ITs ADVANCES IN PROSTHETICS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

When our first casualties in World War II 
came home, those who had suffered amputa- 
tions strongly criticized the quality and e- 
ciency of the artificial limbs they received. 
Many remarked bitterly, “It doesn't seem 
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right that a nation capable of producing the 
atom bomb and radar should not be able to 
give us better artificial limbs.” 

Congress held a series of hearings on their 
complaints and found them justified. In the 
past the development of artificial limbs had 
proceeded through the years without the 
benefit of an organized, scientific approach. 
However, since 1946 the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, with a special congressional appro- 
priation of about $1 million a year, through 
the Prosthetic Research Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, has conducted an 
extensive artificial limb research program 
3 nonprofit contracts with universi- 

es. 

In addition, the Army and Navy cooperate 
by supporting prosthetic research laboratories 
within their medical services, and the Vet- 
erans' Administration also conducts direct 
programs. 2 

Earlier last month, congressional commit- 
tees saw a spectacular demonstration of the 
achievements of the last 10 years’ effort. All 
types of amputees dramatically showed their 
modern artificial arms and legs in action. To- 
day without doubt our Nation has the finest 
prosthetic devices in the world. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SHARED 


We in the United States are interested in 
sharing the technical advances in nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes with the rest 
of the world. We could make a significant 
contribution to the effective understanding 
of American ideals of democracy and the high 
value we place on human worth and dignity 
if, as a part of our mutual-security pro- 
gram, we would share these advances in 
prosthetics with the rest of the world. This 
is truly a people-to-people program. 

Concurrently, some international yoluntary 
organizations such as the World Veterans 
Federation, the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples and the new World Re- 
habilitation Fund are attempting to do this. 
Important as their efforts are, however, they 
are meager in relationship to both the need 
and the opportunity to advance American 
ideals. 7 

As with other aspects of technical assist- 
ance uder the point 4 program, the poten- 
tial values of this prosthetics for peace pro- 
gram are too great for voluntary effort. Yet 
the estimated fund of $1 million a year re- 
quired over a 2-year period, if supplied by 
our Government, would cost each American 
but one-half cent a year. It would require 
but .027 of 1 percent of the total foreign 
ald proposal. 

With this relatively small sum, highly 
qualified American consultants could be 
sent, at the invitation of interested govern- 
ments, to visit all parts of the world to 
survey their needs. Four completely 
equipped mobile prosthetic shops, each 
staffed by a qualified American prothetist 
and physical therapist could be sent to 
southwest Asia, the Near East, north Africa, 
and South America, 2 

These units could spend 4 to 8 weeks in 
a given community working with local sur- 
geons in giving direct service to amputees 
by fitting them with prosthetic devices and 
training them in their use. It is ironic that 
a similar and highly successful project, 
which had a great political impact, has re- 
cently been conducted in Okinawa by the 
Japanese Government. It is even more 
ironic that the director of the project had 
his advanced training in prosthetics in the 
United States. 

CENTERS ESTABLISHED 

The one-half-cent-a-person-a-year pro- 
gram would also permit United States assist- 
ance in establishing permanent demonstra- 
tion prosthetic shops and training centers at 
strategic points throughout the world. 
Sufficient artificial umb components to pro- 
vide modern prosthetic devices for 40,009 
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amputees could be distributed globally. All 
of the available technical literature and 
visual aids in prosthetics developed here in 
the United States could be translated and 
published in the necessary languages. 

Lastly, the most important part of the 
project, more than 400 trainees from parts of 
the world lacking prosthetics services could 
be brought to the United States for pros- 
thetic training. These prosthetic trainees 
would then join with the 600 health workers 
receiving professional training in the United 
States under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
hundreds more trained here by voluntary 
groups and their own governments. 

Nowhere else could we get permanent am- 
bassadors to spread the ideals of democracy 
as well, as effectively, and as cheaply as these 
dedicated rehabilitation workers who would 
return to their own countries to teach the 
lame and the halt to walk and to work. 

Prosthetics for Peace is a program the man 
in the street can see and feel and under- 
stand, He may not know who built the 
dam in the hills or the roads or factories, but 
he will know who taught his neighbor to 
walk and his child to play. 

We in the United States have received a 
rich dividend on our investment in pros- 
thetic research in vastly improved artificial 
limbs for both veteran and civilian amputees. 
Further political, social, and humanitarian 
dividends would .accrue'if we would take 
these advances to the amputees of the world. 
Never could more good will, understanding, 
and dignity be purchased for so little. 


[From the New York Times of May 29, 1957] 


New Funp AMING WORLD DISABLED—REHABIL - 
ITATION UNIT, Ser Up IN 1955, NAMES HOOVER 
AND TRUMAN HONORARY AIDS 


Former Presidents Herbert Hoover and 
Harry S. Truman have been named honorary 
chairman of the World Rehabilitation Fund, 
Inc., a relatively new organization, The aim 
of the group is to sponsor international 
projects and understanding for the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, president of the fund,, 
said yesterday that the new enterprise hoped 
to rally American ations, foundations, 
and individuals to contribute $1 million a 
year for fellowships and other programs. 
Dr. Rusk is also associate editor of the New 
York Times, 

Thus far, 20 have contriubuted $150,000. 
Out of this, about ù score of projects have 
been completed since the fund got under- 
way without announcement in December 
1955. No general public fund-raising appeal 
is planned. 

“So many things need to be done that Gov- 
ernment apparatus is too big or clumsy to 
do,” Dr. Rusk said. “There's a place for a 
voluntary organization. It gets an awful lot 
of milage for its money.” 

Last November, for instance, Dr. Rusk 
found that some patients had languished 
for 10 years in the overcrowded Orthopedic 
Hospital in Manila. They had no braces and 
the hospital's brace shop had no patterns or 
materials. Dr. Rusk was able immediately 
to promise shipment of used appliances. In 
2 months, the program was underway, 
Cost: $1,000. 

The new fund is crossing ideological fron- 
tiers. Periodicals and books already have 
been delivered to the Soviet Union and Po- 
land. Arrangements have been made for two 
Polish physicians to take a 6-month course at 
Western Reserve University, while another 
has visited here, Four Soviet physicians are 
about to come here for study. Dr. Rusk has 
brought back Soviet publications pound 
for pound.” 

The fund has the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower, Bernard M. Baruch, and Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer are the other honorary chair- 
men. 
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The fund’s headquarters is at 400 East 
Thirty-fourth Street. Among the financial 
supporters so far have been the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation, the Smith, Kline, 
and French Foundation, the Mount Ararat 
Foundation, American President Lines, the 
Radio Corporation of America, the New York 
Times Foundation, the Monsanto Chemical 
Company Charitable Trust, Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., and the Bulova Watch Company Foun- 
dation. 

The directors include Jobn S. Allard, Elmer 
H. Bobst, Donaldson Brown, Arde Bulova, 
Ralph K. Davies, William J. Donovan, Mrs. 
Bernard Gimbel, David M. Heyman, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, George L, 
Killion, Mrs. Albert Lasker, Dr, Russell V. Lee, 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, 
James Wesley McAfee, Rev. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, Edgar M. Queeny, Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, Beardsley Ruml, Dr. Rusk, David 
Sarnoff, Walter Bedell Smith, Eugene J, Tay- 
lor and Arthur K. Watson. 

Dr. Rusk said that the work so far had 
enabled study here for personnel from Haiti, 
Greece, Great Britain, Thailand, Poland, Bel- 
gium, the Philippines, and Brazil, provided 
a consultant for Korea, Burma, Thailand, In- 
dia, and Jordan, and materials, publications, 
and demonstrations in 15 countries. 


From the New York Times of June 10, 1957] 


VOLUNTARY FOREIGN Am 

The World Rehabilitation Fund, which 
was quietly established about 2 years ago, 
is doing an important job of pioneering in 
the field of private and strictly voluntary 
foreign aid, Its purpose is to give medical 
and technical help for the physically handi- 
capped or disabled. Its work in this needful 
area has been warmly endorsed by President 
Eisenhower, and former Presidents Hoover 
and Truman are honorary chairmen of the 
fund. 

The fund operates in a simple, and for that 
reason perhaps unusual, way. 
been no fund-raising campaign and none is 
planned, There has been no appeal for Goy- 
ernment help. Private persons and founda- 
tions have been quietly asked if they cared 
to contribute, Twenty have already re- 
sponded with a total of more than $150,000, 
Much more can confidently be expected. 

With these contributions the fund has 
initiated and carried out specific projects all 
over the world. Twenty-nine have already 
been completed, 5 more are in operation 
at the moment and 3 are pending. 
These projects include the shipment of 
artificial limbs to areas where they are des- 
perately needed, supplying books and period- 
icals (some of these have been sent to Poland 
and Russia as well as to many other coun- 
tries), grants-in-aid for specific study or the 
actual provision of technicians, and the pro- 
motion of planned exchange of scholars and 
doctors. 

In this last field, for example, an interest- 
ing success has been ainounced. The Amer- 
ican President Lines, operating to the Far 
East, has just offered a fellowship that will 
enable a Filipino doctor to come to the 
United States for advanced and extended 
study of rehabilitation techniques. The 
fund also expects to provide postgraduate 
training for physicians from Great Britain; 
and it has already provided short study 
courses for persons from Greece, Brazil, Haiti, 
Thailand, and Belgium. 

These things add up to a rapidly expand- 
ing humanitarian service that can be of im- 
mense importance in the promotion of in- 
ternational good will and understanding. In 
Manila, for example, the press greeted with 
the greatest enthusiasm the announcement 
of the fellowship and rejoiced that the sci- 
entific advances that had been made in this 
field could be shared by the Philippines. 

In other other field can foreign aid be a 
more effective instrument for good than in 
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the field of health. It is our feeling that 
the share of health projects in the whole mu- 
tual security p has been considerably 
less than it might well have been. But 
World Rehabilitation is proving that a vast 
amount of good can be done in this field 
without relying upon appropriations from 
governments, 


TRIER LEARNING To Live AGAIN 
(By Dr. Howard A. Rusk) 


The time is late April of last year; the 
place, New York's Idlewild Airport. As & 
Pan American clipper glides in for a land- 
ing, Trudy Vis, a young Dutch girl, stands 
by, her face tense, her hands trembling 
slightly. Anxiety mounts as she watches 
each debarking passenger. Suddenly, her 
lips break into 4 wide smile when she sees n 
stretcher carried from the plane. 

On the stretcher is her flance, Henk Gulek, 
a 3i-year-old disabled veteran from The 
Hague. He has come to New York for re- 
habilitation ‘training at the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 

The two had met in 1953 at a military re- 
habilitation center in Doorn, Holland, where 
she was a nurse and he a Dutch army patient. 
An automobile accident in 1946 had left him 
paralyzed from the chest down. 

As they became more and more attracted 
to each other, she became more and more 
interested in rehabilitation. When the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
held its sixth world congress at The Hague 
in September 1954, Trudy went to see if there 
were new techniques in rehabilitation which 
would help Gulek. She heard many world 
authorities discuss paraplegia and rehabili- 


tation problems, and was particularly im- 


pressed by a film produced at the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
titled, “Living With a Disability.“ It dealt 
with the rehabilitation of a coal miner whose 
case was almost identical with that of Gulek. 
Trudy made up her mind to come to New 
York, learn the new techniques and teach 
them to her flance. 

At the institute she soon learned that re- 
habilitation is a teamwork job which re- 
quires the integrated services of physicians, 
physical and occupational therapists, and 
other specialists. Her flance must come to 
the States. 

Through a special fund contributed to the 
institute by its friends, Henk was brought 
to New York. He learned to lead an inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient life with his braces, 
crutches, and wheel chair; and he and Trudy 
were married. Henk returned home in Sep- 
tember to await completion of one of 24 
specially designed bungalows being bulit 
for Dutch paraplegics by the Union of 
War Victims. Trudy continued her train- 
ing at the institute until the new house 
was finished and returned, in May, to join 
her husband. 

Such heart-warming stories are not un- 
usual at the institute. Like its more illus- 
trious neighbor to the north (the U. N.). 
the institute is virtually a “United Nations” 
for rehabilitation. Its patients have come 
from all parts of the world: A French jockey 
paralyzed from a racing accident at Long- 
champs; a bright-eyed Bolivian youngster, 
born with malformed limbs; a business ex: 
ecutive from South Africa, paralyzed on one 
side from a stroke. r 

Physicians, nurses, and specialists from 
all over the globe also come for advanced 
training so that they may return to their 
own countries to start rehabilitation serv- 
ices. In 1951, Dr. Miguel Augilera came on 
a United Nations fellowship, Assisted by 
two Finnish physical therapists provided by 
the United Nations, Dr. Augilera now directs 
an active rehabilitation program within the 
Institute of Social Security in Guatemala, 
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has started a physical therapy school, and 
has sent two of his colleagues to the insti- 
tute in New York for training. 

Four physicians, two brace and artificial- 
limb makers and two administrators from 

have been trained with the help of 
the American-Korean Foundation. A team 
Consisting of a physician, nurse, social worker 
und prosthetic technician returned to Thal- 
land last fall, after 2 years of training, to 
initiate rehabilitation services in Bangkok. 
They are being aided by an American physi- 
Clan trained at the institute and married to 
a diplomat stationed in Bangkok. Their 
Places at the Institute were filed by a simi- 
lar team from Burma financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Many more specialists from as many na- 
tions have been trained at the institute: 
the physician who is directing a new program 
for crippled children in Turkey; the special- 
ist in the neurological clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Rome; a physical therapist in the re- 
habilitation center for disabled veterans in 
Israel; a doctor caring for polio-crippled 
children in Cuba. 

One of the institute's most illustrious 
trainees was Mile. Geneviéve de Galard-Ter- 
Taube (now Mme. Jean Heaume de Beutsocq), 
the “Angel of Dienbienphu,“ who spent 8 
Months learning modern rehabilitation 
nursing techniques so that she might help 
develop services for disabled French veterans. 

In addition to the scores of specialists 
from foreign countries who come for long- 
_ term, formal training programs at the insti- 

tute, hundreds of others come for short- 
term courses. There are also several thou- 
Sand visitors each year. Among such visitors 
have been Prime Minister U Nu of Burma; 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, India's Minister of 
Health; Queen Frederika of Greece; and 
Members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the U. N. s 

The institute's staff is motivated in its 
international work by both humanitarian 
and political implications. Rehabilitation 
to them is an international language of 
Service which is one of America’s most po- 
tent instruments for making friends. They 
believe that rehabilitation of the disabled 
is one of the best ways to demonstrate the 
high values which western democracy places 
Upon individual dignity and human worth, 
and upon the belief that man's mission on 
earth is to heal and not to hurt, to build 
4nd not destroy. 

Trainees from abroad are not limited to 
the technical aspects of rehabilitation. 
They are also given a broad view and un- 
derstanding of all aspects of American life, 
They visit Washington for weekends, attend 
Concerts and theaters in New York City, 
Spend weekends in American homes; and 
each spring they can be found in the front 
row of the balcony at Madison Square Gar- 
den, watching the circus. 

Nor are the international activities of 
the institute limited to its quarters at 400 
East 34th Street in New York City. Hardly 
a month goes by that a senior staff member 
is not in some other nation conducting a 
training course, conferring with officials of 
Medical schools, government agencies, or 
voluntary organizations on the development 
of rehabilitation services. Many of its pub- 
lications have been translated Into French 
and Spanish for global distribution by the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. $ 

The slogan of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation comes from an 
obscure English philosopher of three cen- 

es ago, who wrote, “If every man would 
but mend a man, the world would soon be 
mended.” 
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Lady Philanthropist: Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
this era of stress on commercialism and 
exploitation, there is too little apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of the grandeur of 
nature. Occasionally, however, a person 
comes along who tries to call to our at- 
tention the marvels of the wonderful 
world of flowers and wildlife and scenic 
majesty which lies beyond our buildings 
of stone and brick. 

Such a person is Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, 
widow of one of the most famous adver- 
tising men of our time. Mrs. Lasker has 
made an avocation of providing tulips 
and daffodils for the parkings and di- 
viders along some of the busiest streets 
in downtown New York. This novel ef- 
fort on her part has been recognized by 
the New Yorker in its issue of June 8, 
1957, in an article entitled “Lady 
Philanthropist.” 

Mrs. Mary Lasker, a charming indi- 
vidual in her own right, is interested not 
only in botany and its beauties, but also 
in human health. She has devoted her 
fortune to encourage research and dis- 
covery in the fields of such grim diseases 
as cancer, heart disease, mental difficul- 
ties, arthritic ailments, and other areas. 
In this effort, she has worked closely 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who has been 
so successful in maintaining funds for 
the National Institutes of Health and its 
various projects. 

I have a special further interest in 
asking unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the New Yorker article praising Mrs. 
Lasker, because it is my hope that it will 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the need to emphasize outdoor beauty 
as we make ready to debate S. 963, which 
is the bill sponsored by the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and my- 
self to control billboards along our 41,- 
000-mile Interstate Highway System. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LapyY PHILANTHROPIST 

We've just had a talk with Mrs. Mary 
Lasker, who gave the city all those tulips 
and daffodils that came up this spring in 
the middle of Park Avenue between Soth 
and 72d Streets. The daffodils and the 
tulips have died, but Mrs. Lasker, whom we 
visited in a beautiful beige office she occupies 
in the Chrysler Building, is flourishing. 
“I'm an avid lover of flowers and greenery,” 
she said, “and so was my mother before me. 
I was born in Watertown, Wis., where the 
Watertown goose comes from—no connec- 
tion, you understand—and where mother 
helped found 2 of the town's 3 parks. 
Mother was Mrs. Sara J, Woodard. Just be- 
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fore I married my late husand, Albert D. 
Lasker, in 1940, he gave his Lake Forest es- 
tate to the University of Chicago; its chry- 
santhemum gardens—10 acres—were devel- 
oped by the university, and I arranged for 
seeds from there to be grown in parks de- 
partment greenhouses and nurseries here, 
and for plantings to be made, in memory of 
my mother, in Central Park at 102d Street, as 
well as in four other park areas in New York. 
The city has renewed them ever since! In 
the fall of 1955, I persuaded the parks de- 
partment to let me contribute tulip bulbs 
for planting in front of the public library 
and the Metropolitan Museum, and on 4 
blocks of Park Avenue—50th to 52d, and 
70th to 72d—and in the Grand Army Plaza, 
at 59th Street and 5th Avenue. The de- 
partment was afraid they wouldn't thrive, 
what with gas fumes from cars, but they 
did, the following spring. So last fall I 
added daffodils and a lot more tulips on 
Park Avenue—about a hundred and fifty 
thousand, all told, with each kind of flower 
grown on alternate blocks. An early heat 
spell killed the daffodils, but I think they 
did as well on Park Avenue as jn Dutchess 
County, where I have a country place and 
grow tulips, roses, and lilacs. The Park 
Avenue tulips were fine. I think there 
should be a three-season festival of flowers 
in New York, with tulips and daffodils in 
the spring, begonias and salvia in the sum- 
mer, and chrysanthemums in the fall. My 
3 stepchildren and I gave 300 Japanese 
cherrytrees to the United Nations, in 
memory of my husband, and I wish some- 
one would give 10,000 lilac trees to Central 
Park. New York should be full of flowers 
and flowering trees, our buildings should be 
lighted at night, and all the fountains in 
town should play. Washington Square and 
the borders of the West Side Highway should 
be alive with flowers. This sort of thing 
makes a city gay and pleasant, and is good 
commercially. We should make joy and 
pleasure for ourselves, and attract new busi- 
ness to New York.” ‘ 

Mrs. Lasker, a very pretty lady philan- 
thropist who was wearing a flowering hat 
little pink lilacs—handed us a fan letter from 
Mr. Nathan Spindel, of 2813 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn 35 ("I am a New York City taxi- 
cab driver and I was struck with the 
beauty of the thousands and thousands of 
daffodils and tulips which are blooming [on 
Park Avenue]. It is with a great sense 
of pride that I point out this mile of beauty 
to so many of my out-of-town passengers 
who are always telling me how unfriendly 
and mercenary New York is”), and said that 
was one of many responsive letters she had 
received. The flowers are a side issue with 
me,” she said. “I Just hope that Iam spark- 
plugging a movement that the city will 
carry on. What I'm most interested in is 
the expansion of medical research. Syphilis 
is now completely curable. Cancer, tuber- 
culosis, heart disease—the major diseases can 
be conquered,” 

Mrs. Lasker is helping expand medical re- 
search through the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, which she and her husband, an 
advertising man who was part owner of the 
Chicago Cubs, established in 1942. She has 
run it since his death, 5 years ago; it gives 
annual awards to physicians and scientists 
for medical research and to writers who have 
done outstanding work in medical journal- 
ism.) Successful medical research has re- 
sulted in a 84-percent decline in the number 
of t. b. patient days in municipal hospitals 
here between 1953 and 1955," she said. “Be- 
tween 1944 and 1955, antibiotics and other 
new drugs brought about a 90-percent de- 
cline in the national influenza death rate, a 
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74-percent decline in the appendicitis death 
rate, and a 77-percent decline in mortality 
from acute rheumatic fever. Hypertension, 
as a killer, is on the wane. What did the 
major voluntary health agencies allocate for 
cancer research in 1955? Under $8 million. 
What did the American people spend for 
chewing gum that year? $282,360,000. For 
shampoos? 6$122,650,000. For ball-point 
pens? $111,090,000. For lipsticks? $64,770,000. 
For powder compacts? $47,930,000.” 

Mrs. Lasker gave us some medical-research 
literature, and as we left, we remarked that 
we admired her view of the East River. “I 
used to be able to see those U. N. cherry trees 
from here,” she said, “but someone has put 
up a building that cuts me off.” 


The Revolution in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 $ 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
during all this discussion on the civil 
rights bill, it is well for all of us to bear 
clearly in mind what it is that is hap- 
pening in the South. Recently at the 


North Carolina State conference, Na- 


tional Student YWCA, a series of presen- 
tations were made in an analytical vein 
by Miss Frances H. Williams, most re- 
cently on the staff of former Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman and previously a 
member of the staff of President Tru- 
man's Commission on Civil Rights. Her 
first lecture was delivered on March 1, 
1957, and contains many pungent ob- 
servations on the present “revolution” 
going on in the South. Under unani- 
mous consent I include pertinent ex- 
cerpts from this first presentation in 
the appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
Tue REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH 

(Prom a lecture by Miss Frances H. Williams, 

at the North Carolina State conference, 

National Student YWCA, March 1, 1957) 


The economy of the South up to com- 
paratively recent times was primarily agri- 
cultural, It was built on slave labor, The 
political structure developed within the re- 
gion was therefor one which was designed to 
preserve the economic life of the region. 
Culturally speaking, though, the region is 
European. From this continent, the South 
inherited the Christian religion, a love of 
leaning and some inclination to foster the 
arts. This inheritance embodied the ideas 
of the rights of man, the fatherhood of God, 
and the brotherhood of man. Thus, those 
in the South who were born in the most 
favorable circumstances—economically and 
culturally speaking—were born in the midst 
of a dilemma. 

The dignity of man—the Christian ideals— 
these people found were daily violated in the 
home, the church, the highways and byways 
of ordinary living. A privileged southerner, 
therefore, be he white or black, had to adopt 
early in life a double standard, one for whites 
and one for Negroes, and therefore supported 
within himself a daily war. 

Such an individual finds the struggle to 
complete and unify his own personality a 
difficult task. His learnings—both emo- 
tional and intellectual—has to be modified 
constantly and warped to fit a pattern, called 
the southern way of life. The less privileged 
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have a similar dilemma, but they were of- 
fered more immediate outlets for their frus- 
trations. The society allowed them to hit 
and hate with only limited stopgaps. These 
facts I think were true whether the child was 
white or Negro. But this very release dead- 
ened growth in the great virtues toward 
which men everywhere struggle—kindliness, 
imagination, creative activity. 

Now, because all of you were born in the 
midst of privilege, all your lives, to a greater 
or lesser degree, you have faced the dilemma 
of two ways of life, one for whites and one 
for blacks. Society has asked of you a great 
price. You have been told to be a lady un- 
der all circumstances—but being a lady to a 
white child who stumbles in the street be- 
fore you means one thing, and being a lady 
to a Negro child who experiences a similar 
jolt means another. This two-pronged sys- 
tem has so occupied your mind and heart 
that there has scarcely been room for you to 
grow. Certainly not to grow as rapidly as a 
person upon whom no such burden is placed. 

Some historians have placed this truth be- 
fore us in statements such as these: The 
South has produced no great national lead- 
ers, no great music, no great books, no great 
scientist. In fact, greatness in universal 
terms is so scarce that any mild exception 
found in the South, be it white or Negro, is 
frequently overrated and given public notice 
far and beyond its deserts. 

But within this society which we call the 
South, there have always been those souls 
who would not and could not on all occasions 
conform, 

It may be your good fortune one day to 
Tead some of the diaries of slaves who ran 
away to freedom, and in practically each 
diary you will find that there was some 
member of the slave-owning aristocracy who 
either directly or indirectly helped the es- 
capees. Yes, there has always been the Ne- 
gro who would not conform, and the white 
man or woman who revolted and would not 
put down his heel when the situation was 
supposed to demand it. These are the peo- 
ple who have kept the light of freedom burn- 
ing in the South, and these are the people 
today who are making the changes that are 
with us and upon us. 

These people are not always brave, or 
consistent, or holy—they fight, I think the 
social analyst would say, to preserve them- 
selves—their inner integrity—their own 
wholeness of mind. Their acts benefit others 
and society, but the fight is really for their 
own salvation, whether they consciously or 
unconsciously recognize it or not. When you 
meet these people and talk with them, you 
find that for them, at the moment they 
moved toward a single standard for them- 
selyes—there was no other way. In these 
moments they experienced freedom, peace, 
and the love of God. But usually society has 
demanded such a price for these precious 
obtainment that many faltered, and it has 
been only human to do so. 

The slave owner who freed his slayes— 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, who, recently in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., allowed herself to be arrested, 
found, I think, in these acts freedom, peace 
and self-love. Without self-love, there can 
be peace, prayers, hopes, dreams, but not love 
for others or for God. This ls what so many 
in the South have missed. 

The first great battle of the South for its 
own soul in which the Nation participated 
was the War Between the States. Here his- 
tory as written has obscured the facts—at 
least some of the more important facts. The 
abolitionist movement had its roots in the 
South, The slaves who preferred death to 
slavery lived in the South. The vote to se- 
cede was a very close vote. The war was 
bitter, tragic, and long. It provided all, rich 
and poor, with a legitimate chance to hit, 
and so for moment released all from the bur- 
den of the dilemma. But not for long. 
Peace was followed by compromise and the 
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old forces went to work once more. These 
forces said if slave labor ts impossible, then 
cheap labor is possible. So the political and 
social structure was modeled to make cheap 
labor possible. Today, we in the South live 
in a region where labor is counted cheap. 

Lynching in such an environment became 
a useful outlet for overwrought emotions. 
But the South was again brought up short 
by one of its own sons and forced to view 
itself in the blazing limelight of national 
public opinion. Walter White, a southerner, 
risking life and limb, time and time again, 
got the facts on lynching and brought these 
facts to the attention of the Nation and the 
world. 

The majority of the South, once having 
seen the facts, could not live with them. 
There was something about it that could 
not quite be stomached. So lynching went 
underground and took on other guises. But 
out of sight was not out of mind and dilem- 
ma went right on. 

The court fight for the right of Negroes 
to serve on juries followed. Then began 
the attack on the iniquities existing in the 
educational system. The battleground was 
national once more, and it is on that battle- 
ground that we now find ourselves—we who 
individually are neither wholly good nor 
wholly bad. We ourselves, who long for a 
simple life, a single code, stand at the cross- 
roads within our own minds and hearts. 
What our answer will be no one knows. But 
many people care and care deeply. And those 
who await the answer are not alone the 
people of our own country. Millions of 
people in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe care 
and care desperately what our answer 
will be. 

For the essential struggle is worldwide in 
nature. Men and women everywhere living 
in complicated and simple civilizations long 
for inner peace—a chance to love, to work, 
to have children, to reach old age with a 
degree of clarity and peace. Modern elec- 
tronics and its associate handmaidens have 
enabled them to hear and know about our 
struggle and they care desperately what the 
outcome here will be. For they know that 
victory is contagious. But they are equally 
aware that defeat is also contagious. Prec- 
edents count, and count heavily. 

So the burden we were born into widens 
and deepens and we who are a part of the 
South cannot escape it—even if we would, 


Secretary Seaton Changes Assumptions 
on Trinity Power Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago Secretary Seaton submitted addi- 
tional information to Congress sup- 
posedly correcting earlier Interior De- 
partment errors in the studies support- 
ing his recommendation for P. G. & E. 
development of the Trinity power facili- 
ties. In an attempt to reduce the mag- 
nitude of the errors previously made, 
Secretary Seaton has not just corrected 
the errors but has redone the study us- 
ing altogether different assumptions. 

This fact is obvious although my ef- 
forts over the past 6 weeks to get back- 
up data supporting Seaton’s figures have 
brought forth not one bit of informa- 
tion. Secretary Seaton is certainly tak- 
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ing some unusual measures to try to jus- 
tify this scheme. One of the new as- 
sumptions resorted to relates to P. G. & 
E. service to the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District. Mr. James E. McCaf- 
frey, general manager of the Sacra- 
Mento Municipal Utility District, states 
that the district has not been approached 
on this matter. I am including at the 
end of my remarks an article and edi- 
torial from the Sacramento Bee relat- 
ing to this matter. It seems to me that 
any assumption on which the Secretary 
bases a decision as important as this one 
on construction of Trinity power facili- 
ties should be known to all parties in- 
volved or affected. The article and edi- 
torial follow: 

SMUD Dentes BEINc OrrrreD TRP POWER 

RATE 

James E. McCaffrey, general manager of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
today said the district has not been ap- 
Proached regarding any special power rate 
from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

McCaffrey had reference to a letter written 
to Congress by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A Seathn in which he mentioned such a 
Plan under the proposed nership ar- 
rangement between the private utility and 
the Federal Government for joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River project. 

SEEKS TO BOLSTER STAND 

Seaton told of the plan in an effort to bol- 
ster his stand favoring joint development of 
the project. 

His letter pointed out errors in calculation 
Of extra costs to preference customers under 
the joint development plan. The Secretary 
admitted the extra costs would range be- 
tween $115,002,000 and $149,940,000 over a 

-year period, depending on whether the 
San Luis unit is added to the Central Val- 
ley project, instead of the $86 million cited 
in his previous report. 

Seaton said the extra cost figures are based 
On sales totaling 650,000 kilowatt hours to 
Preference customers under all Federal de- 
Velopment and 400,000 under joint develop- 
ment. P 

“It also assumes.“ Seaton wrote, “that the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District would 
be served under a schedule R rate of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., with a 9 percent 
discount for bulk sales which the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. assures us would be avall- 
able to the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District.” 

The schedule R rate is a special uniform 
Tate PGE offers in wholesaling power to mu- 
Nicipalities and utility districts. 

POWER RESTRICTIONS 

However, Peter E. Mitchell, head of the 
State public utilities commission, points out 
SMUD would be unable to buy power from 
the PGE under schedule R because of PGE 
Provisions customers under it must buy all 
their power from it. SMUD at present pur- 
chases energy from the CVP and plans to 
generate its own supplemental power. 

“The district,” McCaffrey said, “would not 
be in a position to say if the rate is better 
than in the present contract with the com- 
Pany until additional engineering studies 
are made.” 8 

SMUD holds a special contract with PGE 
to supply supplemental and firming power 

expects it will need in the interim be- 
fore the district completes construction of 
its upper American River project. 

SMUD expects it will use its entire allot- 
Ment of Central Valley’s project power by 
1959 and it is estimated the upper American 
River project will not begin to produce power 
until 1961. 
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SEATON SHOULD Back Ur New PARTNERSHIP 
DATA 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has sent to Congress a new report on the 
proposed Trinity River “partnership” under 
which the Government would build the dams 
and other appurtenances and the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. would build and operate 
the power houses. 

This supposedly corrects an earlier Interior 
Department report which showed the “part- 
nership” in a much more favorable light 
than the true facts justify. 

While the second document tones down 
the alleged economic advantages of ‘‘part- 
nership,” Seaton reiterates he still is for 
the plan. 

Seaton’s supplement makes some flat 
claims which are not supported in the re- 
port by any substantiating data except the 
assertion that the Bureau of Reclamation 
and representatives of the PGE are now in 
agreement on the savings which public agen- 
cies and Federal installations would realize 
from an all-Federal operation of Trinity. 

There is no indication the preference pow- 
er customers, who are the ones directly and 
vitally concerned, are in agreement or that 
they even were consulted. 

Seaton’s revised report reckons these pref- 
erence customers would pay $115,002,000 
more for power over a 50-year period if the 
PGE operated the generators than under 
Federal operation. 

But United States Senator THomas H. 
KucneL has stated the differential is some- 
thing like $200 million. 


This is a very large spread and makes the 
difference as to whether the so-called part- 
nership would be financially favorable or 
unfavorable for the Government. 

Certainly, where there is such a disparity 
on a matter of this importance Seaton ought 
to produce his supporting data and assump- 
tions. 

One assumption he does relate is that “the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District would 
be served under a schedule R rate of the 
PGE, with a 9 percent discount for bulk sales 
which the PGE has orally assured us would 
be available to SMUD.” 


The fact is SMUD could not qualify for 
schedule R rates as long as it buys power 
from the Central Valleys project, or develops 
its own as it proposes todo. SMUD was not 
consulted by anyone from the Interior De- 
partment nor was any offer made to SMUD 
by the PGE, orally or in writing. 

It appears plain that Seaton reached out 
very far in all directions to try to bolster his 
partnership recommendations and the report 
was assembled through cozy negotiations be- 
tween the Reclamation Bureau and the PGE, 

If all of Seaton’s assumptions are as faulty 
and groundless as this one, the revised report 
too can be thrown into the wastebasket 
along with the original, which Seaton has 
admitted was in error. 


The Responsibility of the Individual in the 
South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 


er, the responsibility of the informed in- 
dividual in the South in these troublous 
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times is one which should come in for 
great thought and analysis. Such a 
cogent analysis was contained in a lec- 
ture given on March 3, 1957, by Miss 
Frances H. Williams, herself from the 
South, at the North Carolina State Con- 
ference, National Student YWCA. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include ex- 
cerpts from that lecture in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
SOUTH 


(From a lecture by Miss Frances H. Williams 
at the North Carolina State conference, 
National Student YWCA, March 3, 1957) 
First and foremost, I think we must under- 

stand what, if anything, we are about to lose 
with the inevitable removal of legal segrega- 
tion. We must come to understand, whether 
we are northern or southern, whether we are 
black of white. 

Now, at first glance, you may say to your- 
self I have nothing to lose, only all to gain. 
But that is not so. For no man is an island 
until himself, so do not ask for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for thee. If any man is to lose, 
then all are to lose. Now it may be that we 
are losing something we do not want, but it 
is a loss just the same, 


And it is this loss which we must first come 
to understand. To suggest something of the 
nature of this search, may I illustrate from 
the same field but another day in history. 

Once we in the South thought of lynching 
as a sad but inevitable necessity. Dreadful 
things happened—something had to be 
done—and that something was lynching. I 
grew up in a South that felt this way. 

As a child in Kentucky, I either heard or 
thought I heard through the streets the 
hoofs of the night riders—Kentucky's form 
of the Klan—riding forth to preserve some- 
thing that our system of justice seemed un- 
able to preserve. 

I was terrified on these nights and the 
terror has never completely left me. I could 
not even read about lynchings. But one day 
Isaid to myself: Well, there are lynchings and 
if you are to be of any use as a responsible 
citizen of the South, this, too, you must 
come to understand. There is no way to hide 
from the facts of life—except in fantasy. As 
an adult you must choose therefore whether 
to look at the facts or stay in a self-woven 
cocoon all your life. 

So I decided to look. When I started to 
look at lynchings I knew only one thing, 
namely, that I believed strongly in the Amer- 
ican system of justice. I believed that the 
police force could find and stop wrongdoers. 
I believed that the courts would give every 
man his day in court, and that those who 
could not function in a constructive manner 
within our society could find a simpler en- 
vironment within our walls of confinement 
where they would do neither themselves or 
others any harm. So I started the search 
believing that lynchings were unnecessary, 
mankind had devised a better way. But I 
also knew that this was not all there was to 
the problem. The Night Riders did not trust 
our police or our courts. They trusted their 
whips and guns. Luckily for me, at this 
moment of history I had as my close friends 
the powers that be in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
I knew that their files contained the most 
authentic records in the country. So I asked 
to read the record, the raw data. This read- 
ing was not easy. ButIread. I had to take 
rest periods in between, but I read page after 
page, until, in my mind’s eye, I began to 
see it all. 

The events prior to the lynching, the 
lynching itself, and the aftermath. 
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And through it all I saw a terrible fear, in 
fact there was little else but fear. The 
victim was afraid, those who did the lynch- 
ing were afraid, the part of the white com- 
munity that would have no part in the deed 
itself was afraid, and the Negro community, 
that stood by in silence was also afraid. 

As I read on I saw there was something else, 
hate, hate of white people for Negroes and 
hatred of Negroes for white people. 


And then, finally, a long time after I had 


stopped reading and was just thinking, I 
came to see that there was hatred of white 
men for themselves and hatred of Negroes for 
themselves. I began then to see that this 
self-hate perhaps was the most difficult prob- 
lem of all. I began to understand that when 
men and women hate themselves they cannot 
extend to anyone else the leeway, the time- 
space, in which our system of justice might 
work. They had to take the matter in their 
own hands and to relieve themselves of their 
own hate. They had to be brutal to someone 
else and, having been brutal for a moment, 
they then felt safe. 

The truth of this I found in the records, 
a town that experienced a lynching for a 
time was a safe town. Wrongdoing of all 
sorts continued to take place in that town, 
but no one had to take the law in his own 
hands. 

Having read and thought a lot, I began to 
be less frightened. I began to put myself in 
the place of the victim of a lynch mob. I 
saw that, though it would be painful, for the 
victim this was just one more event. A ter- 
rible accident could be equally painful. 

I even thought of men condemned to die 
in prison, What was this like? Through my 
imagination I marched myself to the gas 
chamber, the scaffold, I saw to be killed was 
not so bad. It did not last too long. And, 
by and by, I saw that to be the victim was 
something one could take. 

Then I thought about the lynchers. What 
was the experience for them? Had I myself 
ever lynched anyone? Had I ever felt that I 
had to inflict pain? Here the most difficult 
part was holding myself to the situation as 
selected. Then it occurred to me that I, 
who had never had a gun in my hand, could 
shoot a mad dog if he were about to attack 
a child or another person. From this the 
transfer was easy. I could also shoot into a 
mob that was heading for the Negro com- 
munity, my community, to shoot and burn 
at will. 

But still I was not at the end of the trail. 


For 2 years I talked with people about their 
experiences with the phenomenon of lynch- 
ing. Once I talked with a young man who 
rode a whole night in a car with a group of 
men and a rope. It was to be his last ride. 

I asked this young man, “How did you 
feel?” “Well,” he said, “really O. K. I had 
had a good life and this seemed to be the 
end, The end comes to everyone. What I 
thought most about was the men who had 
me physically in their possession. They were 
such sad men.. There was no joy in them.” 

Another time I talked with a member of 
a mob. He did no violence himself, but he 
did go along. On his return home he was 
sick—physically sick—he could hold nothing 
on his stomach. 

Again, I talked with a girl who had ridden 
past a jail one night and saw the lynch mob 
standing there. She said, “Frances, it was 
the stillness that got me. They were deathly 
still." Again a young white girl told me of 
8 night when she and her sister had just re- 
turned from dates and were sitting on the 
front porch, The village banker came by. 
He stopped to chat and they asked what the 
news was. He said, casually, “tomorrow at 
3, there is to be a lynching.” My friend 
told me that when he said these words, she 
could not speak. “Up to that moment,” she 
said, “I thought lynchings were just things 
that happened and no one could stop them 
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and here was my mother's friend calmly 
announcing even the hour a lynching was 
to be and it was still a night and a half a 
day away. Yet, our friend, the banker, 
planned to do nothing.” 

But this journey that I took in an effort 
to understand for myself the phenomenon 
of lynching, many men and women, 
northerners, southerners, whites, and blacks 
have taken. And that which we all found, 
we did not like. So, collectively, we decided 
to give up lynching and we have. We are 
all proud that we haye done so. For the 
problems of hate and fear in this instance, 
we have found a better answer. 

And so it is with segregation. We must 
first come to understand what this phenome- 
non is—then see if we like it—and finally 
ask ourselves if we lose it, will we be proud? 

I think we will. 

I think we will find—and the we“ here is 
ali of us, white and black, northerner and 
southerner—we will find a simple fact, 
namely, that we do not like segregation and 
that there is a better answer to the fears 
that trouble men. 

But the search to understand will not be 
easy. It will be time consuming but not 
nearly as time consuming as the perpetua- 
tion of segregation. 

Have you ever thought how much time 
and energy goes into this business of preserv- 
ing white supremacy? Have you ever 
thought how costly it is not only in dollars 
and cents, but in happiness? 

If you decide to take up this search, do 
not try to cover the whole field at one leap. 
Select one segment: Segregation in schools, 
or segregation on buses. Or, take a field 
where there is no legal segregation, but 
segregation by custom, like the unwilling- 
ness to call adult Negro women Mrs, or Miss. 
And try to find all the facts of this field of 
activity—and the meaning of the facts to 
those who participate. Be sure to take an 
area where you yourself have some first- 
hand data, And remember, don't let your- 
self off easy. At the same time, do not be- 


rate yourself. 
* . . * . 


You set the stage and then the good, the 
bad, the indifferent all behave in a manner 
which leaves them all more pleased with 
themselves. Where there was a cold and 
barren land, you will make once more a 
friendly country. 

And setting the stage is frequently so sim- 
ple, once you understand just what it is 
you are dealing with. 

May I illustrate once more: When I worked 
for the Office of Price Administration as the 
race relations adviser, Mr. Chester Bowles 
was the Administrator, The day came when 
he was going to visit our southern regional 
office which was located in Atlanta. Now 
Mr. Bowles had an assistant in charge of all 
regional offices who was a very nice gentle- 
man from South Carolina. Naturally, there- 
fore, he got all worked up over this visit 
and came to see me. He asked what would 
we do about this and that, all situations in- 
volving racial factors. I listened politely and 
saw that the poor man was suffering. He, 
of course, had stated that he had no personal 
prejudice against the Negroes. He just 
wanted everything to go right. But I saw 
that he just did not know what he was deal- 
ing with. So, after hearing him out, I asked 
him what did he usually do when Mr. Bowles 
made a visit to a regional office. 

He said, “Well I just wire and say he is 
coming.” 

I then said, Why not do that this time. 
Why prejudge the people in the regional 
office?” Then to comfort him, I said: “I 
think everything will come out all right,” 

. 5 . * ~ 

Now it is my belief that no one should 
act against the segregation pattern of the 
South except under two conditions: One, 
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when the law requires it and, two, when you 
desire to do so. In either case the action 
will bring you a new experience and some- 
times the experiences which follow may fill 
you with strange and poignant emotions. 
These will have to be digested and incorpo- 
rated into your total framework. 

Let me suggest something of what some of 
these feelings may be. A good friend of mine 
who was born and brought up in the South 
said to me one day, “You know, if you are 
white it is not so hard, once you make up 
your mind, to act against the southern code. 
But the act itself leaves you feeling exposed— 
like you just dropped your petty in the 
middle of the street.“ As I listened, I re- 
membered that at times I too felt exposed, 
as on that day when I waited on the railroad 
platform in Knoxville, Tenn. I was waiting 
for a young white student who was to chair 
1 of the 3 first interracial conferences we 
ever had in the South, where there was no 
segregation. I was the YW regional secre- 
tary in charge and I had to go over the con- 
ference plans with this young man before pro- 
ceeding on to Chattanooga to make arrange- 
ments for a place to house the conference, I 
knew no place in Knoxville where the two of 
us could meet and talk, since he was a white 
student and I was a Negro secretary. I fi- 
nally decided on the platform of the railroad 
station, one of those as yet unassigned places. 
He arrived, we talked, my train came. He 
picked up my bags. But I said, “Never mind, 
you go on, I will attend to them.” 

I walked down the platform. It was night. 
I saw the pullman conductor. I asked if I 
could have a berth. Hearing in my voice my 
own recognition of his right to refuse me, he 
said, “Get on ahead.” I did. I entered the 
“Jimmie” and sank down. A few minutes 
later there came the clanking of chains. A 
large man carrying a shotgun arrived and or- 
dered all passengers to sit on one side, Then 
came the chain gang. But even there the 
southern way of life was not ignored, The 
white prisoners were chained in front and the 
Negro prisoners in the rear, but a single chain 
held them all. I had seen prisoners chained 
together before, but I had never been so close 
to them for such a long period of time. They 
were quiet enough people that night, except 
for one white lad notably disturbed. 

For myself I was not only longing for a bed 
and clean sheets, but I was hungry. A waiter 
from the dining car came through. I asked 
if he could get me something to eat. He said 
the dining car was closed. I said, “Well, bring 
me a sandwich.” He seemed indifferent. He 
was indifferent. So I sat throughout the 
night with $100 cash in my pocketbook. But 
I was unable to buy food or a proper resting 
place. 

But this is not all that happened that 
night. At 4 in the morning, after a long 
taxi ride, I awoke a Negro-family who had 
never seen me. They asked who I was. They 
took me in on faith and shared what they 
had with me. The next day I secured a 
church for the conference, and that night 
found me again in the Jim Crow waiting 
room, waiting for a train. The waiter who 
had come into the “Jimmie” the night before 
passed by. He stopped, looked at me, then 
he said, “You are the lady who wanted some- 
thing to eat last night.“ I said, Tes.“ And 
that was that. 

However, in the years that have passed 
since that Chattanooga conference, I have 
had student after student who was there 
say to me, “Of course, you know him, Fran- 
ces. He hit the sawdust trail to Chatta- 
nooga.” 

So I knew then, and I know now that in 
that conversation at the railroad station and 
all that followed I helped build the kind of 
world I believe in, T want, and I love. I think 
now as I retell this story that my life has 
been rich in spite of the hardships. I have 
eee opportunities to create that which is 
good, 


. 
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I have worked for things that count, and, 
having done so, I know that I shall always 
do so; there is but one requirement, and thet 
is to rise and greet the day. The work is al- 
Ways there. 

My young friends, in this last story I have 
Suggested the final thing I wish to say to 
you—namely, something about the nature of 

rewards that come to those who venture 
to build creatively against the hard, rigid, 
and destructive lines of segregation in the 
South, 
Some of these rewards are suggested by 
Tolstoy in his War and Peace, 
I quote from two sections; 

The first is when a prisoner is standing a 
Captive before one of Napoleon's generals. 
Tolstoy writes: “At the first glance, when 
(the general) had only raised his head from 
the papers where human affairs and lives 
Were indicated by numbers (the prisoner) 
Was merely a circumstance, and (the gen- 
eral) could have shot him without burden- 
ing his conscience with an evil deed, but now 
he saw in him a human being.” 

The second quote concerns itself with the 
hero of this great novel, Peter, who is sup- 
Posed to be the richest man in the Russian 
Empire. During the French invasion Peter 
is taken prisoner and dragged through much 
Of the retreat. Tolstoy writes: “Here only, 
and for the first time (Peter) appreciated, 
because he was deprived of it, the happiness 
ot eating when he was hungry, of drinking 
when he was thirsty, of sleeping when he was 
sleepy, and of talking when he felt the desire 
to exchange some words * * Later in life 
he always recurred with joy to this month of 
Captivity, and never failed to speak with 
enthusiasm of the powerful * * * sensa- 
tions, and especially of the moral calm which 
he had experienced at this epoch * * * He 
learned that man is meant for happiness and 
that this happiness is in him, in the satis- 
faction of the daily needs of existence, and 
that unhappiness is the fatal result, not of 
our need, but of our abundance * * * 
When calm reigned in the camp 
The woods and the fields roundabout 
lay clearly visible * * * Then Peter cast 
his eyes on the firmament, filled at that hour 
with myriad of stars. ‘All that is mine,’ he 
thought. ‘All that is in me, is me. And 
that is what they think they have taken 
Prisoner. That is what they have shut up in 
a cabin.“ So he smiled and turned in to 
sleep among his comrades.” 

William James in commenting upon this 
Passage wrote: “The occasion and the experi- 
ence, then, are nothing. It all depends on 
the capacity of the soul to be grasped, to 
sie its life currents absorbed by what is 

ven.“ 

Emerson also speaks about this kind of 
excitement in life when he said: Crossing a 
bare common in snow puddles, at twilight, 
under a clouded sky, without having in my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good for- 
tune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration, 
I am glad to the brink of fear.” 

So the real decision as to what you as an 
Individual shall do—granted you are a 
Southerner and live in the South—lies in the 
answer to another question: What do you 
Want from life? The ease and comfort of a 
silken cocoon woven out of the tears and 
heartbreaks of others—or in the inner calm 
of knowing that the stars are yours because 
you paid the price to claim them for your 
own. Of this—no prison—not torture—can 
deprive you. What you really want, you get. 
Make no mistake about this. Life will not 
deny you your own purchase in its market 
Place. This choice is unlimited. 

Just be sure you know what you want and 
where your happiness lies. 
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Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 16 one of the most prom- 
inent figures in New Jersey, Chief Jus- 
tice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, died just 2 
days after suffering a stroke. In his 
passing our State, and indeed the Nation, 
has lost one of its leading jurists. A 
man of many interests, Justice Vander- 
bilt not only transformed New Jersey's 
judicial system but he exercised decisive 
leadership for many years in education 
and governmental fields. The example 
of good citizenship which he so bril- 
liantly exemplified will serve as an in- 
spiration to many others, far beyond the 
borders of New Jersey. 

I should like to include an article from 
the New York Times of June 16 regard- 
ing Justice Vanderbilt, as well as an 
editorial of June 17 from the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

{From the New York Times of June 16] 

LEADER IN Court REFORM 


Justice Vanderbilt was a leader in court 
reform, legal education, and good govern- 
ment. As lawyer, teacher, and judge he was 
an outstanding defender of civil liberties. 

He was in the front rank of the country- 
wide movement in the last half century to 
improve court structure, administration, and 
procedure in State and Nation. Unification 
of court systems, modernization of court ad- 
ministration, and simplification of court 
rules were his main goals in public service. 

Cooperation between bar and public, he 
held, was essential to enable the law to adapt 
itself to changing conditions. He insisted 
that the courts were big business and should 
be run in a businesslike manner. Every 
case should be handled promptly on its 
merits, he asserted, rather than on the basis 
of procedural technicalities. 

Justice Vanderbilt played a leading part 
in a long, hard fight that led to the adoption 
of a new State constitution In New Jersey 
in 1947 and to reorganization of its court 
system the next year. He was then ap- 
pointed chief justice of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court. In this capacity he served as 
head of the State's judicial system, and 
was able to put into effect ideas of court 
reform that he had advocated for many years. 

His program was credited with putting 
New Jersey among the most advanced States 
in raising the efficiency of the courts and 
reducing congestion and delay in bringing 
cases to trial. 

As chief justice he held annual confer- 
ences of judges, lawyers and legislators to 
revise court rules, making them more flexible 
and less technical. He introduced modern 
administrative and personnel methods. He 
took steps to increase the prestige and dig- 
nity of the municipal courts, which he held 
to be most important because of their close- 
ness to the people. 

Justice Vanderbilt was born in Newark on 
July 7, 1888. He attended Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn., and the Co- 
lumbia Law School. 
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- In 1913 he received his law degree, was 
admitted to the bar in New Jersey, and got a 
clerkship in a Newark law office. He became 
an instructor in 1914, a professor in 1918 and 
dean in 1943 at New York University Law 
School. 

He set up his own law office in Newark 
in 1915. He taught and practiced in all 
fields of law, but also specialized in insur- 
ance and corporation law, administrative law 
and trusts, = 


COUNSEL TO NORMAN THOMAS 


One of his best-known cases in private 
practice was as counsel for Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, after the late Mayor Prank 
Hague, of Jersey City, had barred him from 
speaking at public meetings there. The case 
went to the United State Supreme Court on 
constitutional issues, and a Jersey City ordi- 
nance under which Mayor Hague had acted 
was declared void. 

Justice Vanderbilt went into politics in 
1919 as president of the Essex County Re- 
publican League, which gained control of the 
County Board of Freeholders in 1920. He 
became Essex County counsel in 1922. 

The Essex County Republican League de- 
veloped into the Clean Government League, 
which won control of Essex, and 
Union Counties for Justice Vanderbilt and 
his associates. 


Justice Vanderbilt was president of the 
American Bar Association in 1937. During 
his presidency he led the association in de- 
mands for simplification of the Federal court 
system. Between 1938 and 1946 he was chair- 
man of advisory committees that helped the 
United States Supreme Court and the United 
States Attorney General's office to reorganize 
the Federal courts. - 


His campaign for court reform in New 
Jersey included seryice as chairman of the 
State judiciary council from 1930 to 1940. 
He was also a member of the New Jersey State 
Constitutional Revision Committee in 1941 
and 1942, and a s; assistant to the State 
attorney general in 1942 and 1943. 

Justice Vanderbilt wrote several books on 
legal subjects and delivered many lectures 
at law schools and universities throughout 
125 country that were published in book 
orm, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 17, 1957] 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


The death at 68 of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, of the New Jersey supreme 
court, closes one of the most disinguished 
and valuable judicial careers in modern-day 
America, His monument is the New Jersey 
judiciary, which Justice Vanderbilt trans- 
formed from an archaic, tortuous, over- 
burdened institution into one of the Nation's 
most effective and respected court systems 
And the New Jersey constitution, whose 
adoption in 1948 came about largely through 
Justice Vanderbilt's efforts, similarly stands 
as a model of its kind. 


Justice Vanderbilt was a jurist whose at- 
tainments and outlook went considerably 
beyond narrowly legalistic considerations, 
He was a leader in education and good gov- 
ernment, no less than in court reform. As an 
attorney in private practice, he showed par- 
ticularly deep concern for civil liberties, even 
at the risk of espousing unpopular causes. 
To him, the protection of the law was the 
right of every American citizen, 

With this underlying basic approach, it 
was no surprise that Justice Vanderbilt was 
in the forefront of the battle to make the 
courts serve the people with the utmost effi- 
ciency and speed, He labored unceasingly 
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to bring about improvements in court struc- 
ture, administration, and procedure, and the 
results he achieved in New Jersey served as 
an example and goal for jurists in other 
States. 

Judges like Arthur T. Vanderbilt, coura- 
geous, hard working, and farseeing, are a 
credit to America and its legal profession, 
He will long be remembered as one to whom 
the administration of justice was a sacred 
trust. 


Now That Khrushchev’s on TV, Here Is 
$64,000 Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Waco News-Tribune of June 11, 1957: 

Now THAT KEHRUSHCHEV'S on TV, Here's 
$64,000 QUESTION 

Senator LYNDON Jonson's dramatic call 


Saturday for an open curtain of exchanges 
of opinion and views between Soviet Russia 
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and the United States could be used as a 
springboard to put mew pressure on the 
Commies. 

It is difficult to believe that the Russians 
would permit such wide interchange of per- 
sonal views on nationally broadcast programs 
as Senator JOHNSON suggests, but since we 
have now allowed their chief spokesman, 
Nikita Khrushchev, to use a United States 
television program to go through his decep- 
tive paces, we ought to keep publicly de- 
manding equal time on the Russian radio and 
TV for an American spokesman. We ought 
to tell the world repeatedly of Senator JOHN- 
son's proposals and insist that the men of 
Moscow answer it. It is the kind of a situa- 
tion that strikes the Communists in their 
most vulnerable spot—their inferiority com- 
plex. 

Senator Jonnson restated a fundamental 
truth when he said he was not afraid of 
what would happen if Russian leaders were 
allowed, as they already have been allowed, 
to argue their case before the American 
people so long as the other side of the coin 
is also presented. He quoted Thomas Jeffer- 
son's famous statement: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate power of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

Right there is the difference between the 
so-called people’s democracy of commu- 
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nism and our own. The people are given 
no custody of their own destinies or of their 
own government in Russia. 

Senator Jonnson perhaps was calling for 
the millenium when he urged a public ex- 
change of views on a continuing basis be- 
tween the American people and the Russian 
people. But for the first time in history 
it is mechanically possible. The only thing 
that stands In the way of its happening is 
the same Communist mentality that fash- 
foned and maintains the Iron Curtain. The 
Texas Senator has posed a question to the 
Communists that they should be compelled — 
by force of world opinion to answer. 


Cotton: Average Value in Dollars per Cot- 
ton Allotment by Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tabu- 
lation recently received from the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


Cotton production in the United States by cotton State, by cotton county, 1955 (counties were used for each State in the cases where complete 


State and county 


a) 


tnformation was available) 


Average 
number of 


Average 
acreage per 


allotment bales per 


allotment 
(6) @ 


3 


Number Total cot- | Number of 
of cotton ton acreage 
allotments tted 
(2) @) 

996 10. 222 11, 200 
8il 3, 136 2,730 
1, 574 14, 254 10, 800 
631 4, 403 4,370 
3, 200 20, 486 19, 900 
753 9, 669 7, 800 

1, 632 10, 417 9, 500 
1, 238 8. 457 6, 400 
1.037 11,123 8, 200 
1,811 23, 798 25, 600 
2. 169 11, 597 11, 600 
1,614 7,099 5, 850 
1, 599 6, 490 4, 890 
1, 208 5, 530 3, 860 
646 3, 836 2, 260 
1,971 19, 058 16, 700 
1, 520 24, 440 22, 500 
2, 163 13, 561 11, 500 
545 2,295 1, 260 
2, 381 17, 003 14, 900 
1, 447 11, 975 9, 650 
6, 282 39, 459 42, 300 
1, 198 8. 164 6,050 
1, 467 27, SAL 32, 100 
5,447 36, 541 37, 900 
1, 658 16, 964 19, 900 
1, 460 10, 84 12, 800 
2, 269 14, 273 13, 700 
1,835 10, 658 9, 600 
2, 144 15, 960 13, 500 
2, 101 20, 726 18, 300 
960 14, 456 14, 200 
1. 441 16, 488 18, 100 
1,245 15, 522 13, 500 
2, 574 26, 437 20, 700 
3, 508 28. 431 28, 000 
888 4, 695 3, 480 
1, 896 13, 224 11, 600 
3, 362 31, 699 26, 100 
2, 855 42, 700 44, 200 
975 10, 240 8. 000 
3, 312 53, 882 55, 400 
757 11. 630 13, 200 
1,444 18, 137 16, 800 
3, 392 63, 027 65, 500 
1, 848 18, 44 16, 900 
2, 556 16, 024 12, 900 
4, 007 35, 338 40, 200 
808 3, 755 3, 180 
1, 938 18, 751 22, 100 
1.021 12, 025 12, 300 
3, 548 32, 788 35, 000 
1,000 11, 858 13, 700 


$1, 910 10.3 11.2 $1,918 
460 3.9 a4 575 
1,842 9.1 6.9 1,170 
745 7.0 6.9 1, 181 
3, 304 64 62 1, 061 
1, 330 12.8 10.4 1, 766 
1, 620 64 5.8 993 
1,092 6.8 5.2 852 
1, 399 10.7 7.9 1, 349 
4.307 13.1 14.1 2411 
. 1,979 6.3 6.3 912 
998 44 3.6 618 
834 41 3.1 522 
858 46 42 545 
385 5.9 3.5 596 
2, B48 9.7 8.5 1.445 
3, 838 16.1 14.8 2) 525 
1, 962 9.4 5.3 907 
215 4.2 2.3 304 
2, B42 7.1 63 1, 068 
1, 646 8.3 67 1, 138 
7,215 6.3 6.7 1.140 
1,032 6.8 8.1 801 
8475 19.0 21.9 3, 732 
6, 465 6.7 7.0 1.187 
3, 304 10.2 12.0 2.047 
2, 183 7.5 8.8 1, 495 
2 337 6.3 6.0 1,030 
1, 637 5.8 6.2 892 
2, 303 7.4 6.3 1.074 
3, 121 99 8.7 1, 485 
2,422 15.1 14.8 2 523 
3, 087 11.4 12.6 2 142 
2, 303 125 10.8 1, 850 
3, 531 10.3 8.0 1,372 
4,776 8.1 8.0 1, 361 
504 6.3 3.9 609 
1,979 7.0 6.1 1, 044 
4, 452 9.4 7.8 1,324 
7, 539 15.0 13.5 2 641 
1, 365 10.5 8.2 1, 400 
9, 450 16.3 18.7 2, 853 
2, 252 15.4 17.4 2 975 
2 695 12.6 10.9 1, 856 
11, 172 18.6 19.3 3, 204 
2, 883 9.9 9.1 1.70 
2 200 6.3 5.0 801 
6, 857 7.7 8.7 1, 488 
542 4.6 3.9 671 
3,770 9.7 11. 4 1.945 
2.008 118 12.0 2.065 
5,970 9.2 0.9 1, 683 
2, 337 10.9 12.6 2.144 
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Jor each State in the cases where complete 


information was available) Continued 
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the United States by cotton State, by cotton county, 1955 (counties were used 
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Cotton production in the United States by cotton State, by cotton county, 1955 (counties were used for each State in the cases where complete 
. information was available)—Continued : , 


Total value Average Average Average 
acreage per | number of value po: 


State and county of cotton ton acreage | cotton bales | of cotton r 
(thousands) | allotment are per allotment 


3) (9) © ©) 0 (8) 
30, 134 20, 000 $3, 280 &9 5.9 $ 
39, 461 43, 400 7,117 32.8 36.0 5,911 
7, 776 8, 550 1, 402 18.2 20.0 283 
1, 529, 287 1, 683, 000 272,715 23.9 26.0 4, 262 
= 
199, 230 308, 000 50, 941 41.7 64.5 10, 668 
47,129 87, 480 14, 469 65.9 122.3 236 
181, 058 $54, 000 88, 549 95.9 187, 5 31,011 
97,811 130, 500 584 62.3 83.1 13, 748 
20 3 7.3 2.2 333 
48, 189 51, 000 435 39.2 41.5 6, 863 
29, 225 35, 000 789 59. 8 71,6 11, 838 
19, 861 36, 020 957 50.7 91.9 15, 196 
234 360 60 58.5 90. 0 15, 000 
682 145 2⁴ 29.7 6.3 3 
316 275 45 79.0 68.7 11.250 
148, 831 202, 000 409 36.1 49.0 8, 101 
772, 632 1, 204, 800 265 50.8 79.1 13,091 
155 — 1 25 5.0 4.8 806 
6 4 1 6.0 4.0 1, 000 
69 3⁴ 6 5.7 2.8 500 
719 400 68 8.7 3.2 540 
7 12 2 23 4.0 667 
265 110 19 1.7 <7 121 
1, 575 1, 485 251 46 4.3 732 
280 135 23 2.3 1.1 189 
1.276 650 110 3.9 2.0 338 
5, 261 3,710 627 4.8 3.4 567 
i 8.074 4,270 721 41 2.2 364 
4il 1, 647 840 142 4.0 2.0 345 
111 259 100 2.3 -9 153 
284 1,231 570 4.3 2.0 338 
3 11 3 a7 3.0 333 
4 15 4 3.7 1.0 
744 3, 107 634 4.2 22 
4 6 6 1.5 1.5 
323 1,722 450 5,3 4.5 
840 6,214 880 7.4 7.0 
400 681 480 1.7 1.2 
18 32 13 1.8 -7 
9 14 8 1.6 -9 
556 2, 476 930 4.5 3.5 
339 996 660 2.9 1.9 
253 36, 098 536 4.4 3.0 
953 4,719 2, 940 5.0 3.1 
250 901 580 3.6 2.3 396 
579 2, 387 1,440 4.1 2.5 423 
10 3,251 2,230 9.6 6.6 1,115 
342 2, 906 1. 460 8.5 4.3 725 
627 3, 864 3, 330 6.2 5.3 903 
75⁴ 6, 857 5, 840 9.1 7.7 1,316 
043 18, 731 20, 070 18.0 19,2 3, 270 
531 5, 191 3, 600 9.8 6.8 1, 153 
670 3,179 2, 160 4.7 3.2 548 
155 1, 288 1,170 8.3 7.5 1, 24 
531 7, 371 6,470 13.9 12.2 2, 072 
22 42 8 1.9 +4 91 
265 9,136 7,890 7.2 6.2 1,060 
69 219 60 3.2 +9 145 
, 536 15, 688 9, 510 10.2 6.2 1,052 
258 38, 189 25, 860 30.4 20.6 3, 498 
389 5,117 3,290 13.2 8.5 1,437 
339 5,475 4, 550 16.1 13.4 2,280 
532 7,040 3, 680 13.2 6.9 1,175 
736 12, 309 6,740 7.1 3.9 660 
296 1,650 1,140 5.6 3.9 655 
17 43 35 2.5 2.1 353 
“ 149 35 3.4 8 136 
588 5, 48 4, 640 9.6 7.9 1,342 
266 » 1,470 610 5.5 2.3 391 
347 2, 265 1. 700 6.5 5.1 $62 
279 3, 526 3, 250 12.6 11.6 1,978 
155 1, 538 730 9.9 4.7 800 
48 124 65 2.6 1.4 229 
305 1, 842 730 6.0 2.4 407 
1,097 7,198 4,060 6.6 3.7 629 
1. 887 21,193 17, 760 11.2 9.4 1. 599 
351 2, 351 1,210 6.7 3.4 587 
682 3, 839 2, 620 5.6 3.8 652 
688 8, 616 5, 390 12.5 7.8 1, 331 
226 2, O34 1, 520 9.0 6.7 1, 142 
5 9,770 8, 170 17.0 14.2 2,410 
140 491 220 3.5 1.6 204 
263 85 3.3 11 175 
4, 037 1, 830 5.5 2.5 425 
757 300 5.7 27 459 
14, 234 8, 600 12.6 7.0 1, 290 
19, 821 18, 010 20.8 18.9 3, 204 
2,019 1,040 10.4 5.3 908 
1, 532 610 &7 3.4 588 
13, 964 960 13.1 12.2 2, 066 
43 5 1.8 +2 42 
1,617 750 17 4.6 21 363 
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Cotton production in the United States by cotton State, by cotton county, 1955 (counties were used for each State in the cases where complete 
information was available)—Continued 
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Collon production in the United States by colton State, by cotton county, 1955 (counties were used for each State in the cases where complete 
. in ſormalion was available)—Continued 


State and county 


allotment 
00 

283 14, 035 19, 305 49.6 68.5 $11, 170 
63 1, 638 2 245 26.0 35.6 5, 810 
146 3, 065 2 870 21.0 17.6 2.870 
900 18.940 11.200 20.1 125 2 087 
167 2701 4) 175 16.2 25.0 4072 
194 2 067 1, 800 10.7 9.7 1, £88 
12 42 1⁰ 3.5 8 167 

5, 000 182, 040 260, 000 42, 371 32.4 45.9 7,474 

1 — ——•—¼ 

91 106 50 8 1.1 5 85 
BL 098 000 nt 18 12 197 
1, 620 15,903 13,100 2,102 9. KI 1,298 
725 1, 652 580 93 2.3 -8 123 
1, 628 7.018 4,050 650 £3 25 399 
1,930 4, 558 2,150 345 24 11 179 
312 399 130 21 1.3 4 47 
76 165 70 il 22 ‘9 145 
920 5,951 4,250 682 60 43 og 
20 52 30 5 1 8 LO 172 
158 “i 210 34 2:8 1.3 215 
0 M 20 3 1 8 -6 K3 

3, 836 2, 550 409 2.9 19 310 

792 . 00 58 1.8 3 132 

2 1, 400 225 4.0 21 240 

37, 110 37.0 > 6,017 10.6 10.7 1,713 

2, 141 1,500 241 2.0 1.0 153 

631 160 26 1.6 M4 67 

15, 214 9, 300 1, 492 67 41 657 

4 100 30 2.3 10 154 

1,211 860 138 22 LS 245 

439 1, 430 229 1 8 11 124 

4, 832 2,730 438 a8 23, 367 

151 75 12 1.9 1 0 154 

13.270 6, 200 995 9.5 4 5 715 

182 85 14 14 0 105 

10, 853 6, 300 1,011 41 24 855 

4,122 3, 440 552 4.5 3:7 001 

2.450 1, 650 285 2.5 17 ZA 

423 200 32 “19 ‘9 140 

4,617 2, 540 408 5.8 3.2 pog 

102 50 8 1.0 ‘5 $A 

24, 101 15, 200 2,439 7.8 4.9 786 

16, 409 9, 500 1, 524 5.6 |- 3.2 520 

4,957 3,430 950 4.5 3.1 495 

16, 978 11,000 1,765 16.1 10.4 1,671 

368 70 11 25 5 73 

11,402 9,150 1,468 3.7 3.0 

22, 887 14,100 2252 4.6 29 4250 

418 135 22 26 -3 138 

1,390 880 141 23 1.5 237 

2,790 1, 470 6 44 23 373 

9, 482 7, 600 1,219 5.4 44 700 

2, 928 1.200 100 41 1.8 281 

9, 155- 7, 800 1,252 6.7 5&7 111 

2, 255 1,470 2365 9.3 6,0 971 

2) 604 1) 620 210 4,5 28 448 

14,574 8.600 1, 284 5.9 3.2 518 

25 5 1 1.7 3 67 

21, 761 17, 300 2,776 1 72 1,150 

557 170 27 5.0 1.5 243 

121 50 8 L3 5 84 

327 80 13 18 4 73 

353 140 2 14 6 89 

367 475 200 32 13 5 87 
02 1, 628 $00 128 27 13 213 
1,679 8, 542 4,000 642 5.1 24 * 
433 1, 679 1,450 233 3.9 33 338 
#0 90 50 8 L1 -6 100 

1, 056 8, 270 5,200 824 7.8 £9 790 
4,743 50, 003 34, 700 , 6,568 10.7 7.3 1,174 
1, 834 7,474 5, 300 850 4.1 29 463 
2407 10,082 9, 500 1, 524 44 3.9 033 
4, 699 25, 886 17,200 2760 5.7 27 887 
880 21, 688 13, 600 2 182 25 15 248 
673 2 672 2, 100 337 4.0 3.1 501 
188 308 145 2 1 6 A 122 
3, 037 19, 566 18, 000 2, 868 5.4 “9 7H 
1, 202 3,39 2000 331 2.8 1.7 258 
2) 031 6, 998 3,800 610 3.4 1.9 300 
2 325 8, 530 5, 100 818 3.7 22 $52 
356 736 240 39 21 7 110 
2,327 13, 258 7,900 1, 288 87 34 545 
73 106 55 9 15 “8 123 
1, 858 10, 125 5, 300 850 5.4 29 457 
72 55 40 6 9 6 83 
90, 237 515, 025 351, 000 7 3.9 624 
—̃̃ vÄ— — =a 

Oklahoma: 

J T A A 17 15 2 4.3 -9 118 
N SET A 207 2 800 122 7.0 23 332 
khamn..-..-------- 1, 955 66, 152 26, 900 3, 916 33.8 13.8 2, 003 
1, 000 14, 435 7, 400 1, 077 13.2 a8 983 
1, 668 19, 577 9, 100 1,325 11.6 5.4 TRS. 
4.340 52, 619 34, 600 8,037 15.7 10.3 1, 508 
1, 058 15, 160 8, 850 1, 288 14.3 8.4 1,217 
272 1,907 510 74 7.0 L9 272 
34 189 25 4 5.6 ee 118 
634 5,082 2,720 396 £0 43 025 
aches 205 2.070 1, 300 198 10.1 66 206 
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Colton production in the United States by cotton State, by cotton county; 1955 (counties were used Jor each State in the cases where complete 
information was available)— Continued 


Number Total cot- | Number of | Total value Average A 
State and county of cotton ton acreage | cotton bales | of cotton acreage per value per 
allotments allotted ginned (thousands) | allotment — 
a) (2) (3) “) (5) 00 080 
m Oinas x 
61 — — —— —— ADʒ46s 387 4, 112 1, 880 $274 10.6 4.9 
1,079 14, 750 4,920 716 13.7 4.6 2 
1,005 10, 826 8, 300 1, 208 18.1 7.6 1,103 
145 25 4 3.8 ov 105 
3,715 1, 030 150 87 2.4 352 
1, 357 27, 026 14, 100 2, 053 19.9 10.4 1,513 
——— 806 9, 878 3, 600 524 11.6 4.5 650 
109 290 42 &8 2.7 335 
12 112 10 1 9. 3 8 83 
715 6,477 3, 980 579 9.1 5.6 810 
d 1,545 19, 907 14, 600 2. 120 12.9 9. 4 1,376 
— 31 6 1 10.3 20 333 
= 1. 201 12. 782 20, 100 2. 926 33.9 15.9 2, 320 
` 1,045 61, 234 31, 300 4, 587 49.0 30.0 411 
2 24 4 1 12.0 20 500 
395 3,881 2,620 al 9.8 6.6 901 
879 6, 505 3, 260 475 7.4 3.7 540 
1, 744 60, 404 43, 900 6, 301 34.7 25.2 3,665 
881 20, 857 7, 550 1.000 23.7 8.6 1.247 
417 3,814 1,860 271 9.1 4.5 650 
65 465 75 11 7.2 1. 2 10 
257 2. 230 650 95 8.7 2.5 370 
2,137 57, 683 25, 500 3, 713 27.0 11.9 1,737 
76 506 90 13 6,7 1.2 171 
317 3. B37 2,710 395 12.1 8.5 1, 240 
319 1, 963 505 74 6.2 1.6 232 
422 3, 806 1, 240 181 9.0 29 429 
3 606 9, 683 8, 690 537 13.9 5.3 772 
704 9, 892 6, 550 954 12.5 8.2 1, 202 
ahead 576 8, 440 7,700 1,121 14.7 13.4 1. 940 
ä ø 1.524 14.417 8, 950 1, 303 9.5 5.9 855 
36 2, 770 845 123 7.6 2.3 338 
283 5, 252 2, 790 406 18,6 9.9 1, 435 
C F ESE SES E E Ä TE, 129 1, 060 350 51 8.2 27 395 
„ inp ra oaa a 55 501 235 4 9.1 43 618 
CCC EN E O ESA S E E OEN AA AA, 1,677 21,615 15, 300 2, 228 12.9 91 1,328 
be SS a RS I Sa en Ee 223 1,43 420 61 7.4 1.9 274 
CCC VVT 101 1.061 330 48 10.5 3.3 475 
fe eye. na ae ES a es DRS RS ATS 903 8, 154 3, 240 472 9.0 3. 6 523 
ORIBUNTOR. Sisco can secteu cs ES EA AE NE ET 49 629 135 20 12.8 e 408 
FTC CCE 
e 7 STOE „ 0 173 
510 4, ies 1, 630 237 8.8 3.2 405 
eee wate 407 3, 531 1, 000 146 7.1 2.0 24 
t BRE E AANI T OPE Sea Ne 586 7, 200 4,040 588 10.9 61 883 
SO TR PES FES TIESTO EAN 226 1, 544 580 $4 6.8 2.6 372 
Din 2222 ͤ— nasne see: 170 1,170 475 69 6.9 28 406 
Pushmataha__ 127 776 155 23 61 1.2 181 
Roger Mills 1,116 22, 856 8, 250 1,201 20.5 7.4 1,077 
Rogers_... 178 1.210 390 57 7.0 23 329 
a a DS L AE EREE A O SS EN 379 2, 140 600 87 5,6 1.6 230 
Sequoyah..... 113 1,475 1,350 197 13.1 11.9 1. 743 
Stephens 553 7,027 2,610 380 12.7 4.7 687 
Tülman 1,48 74, 789 48, 000 6, O88. 38.4 24.6 3, N 
Ua a 141 2,502 1,330 1% 17.7 9.4 1, 87 
1.241 11, 207 5, 800 Ba 91 4.7 6x0 
12 60 5 1 5.0 4 83 
Fashita._. 2, 762 79, 421 42, 200 6, 158 28.8 15.3 2, 230 
Mees... i Ss A 77 908 235 u 11.8 3.1 442 
Total ee ee ee nae wenn ON A Soe er 48, 007 871, 265 463, 000 67, 408 18.1 9.6 1. 402 
——— — Dp —— — 
South Carolina: x 
AO Pi OE E D E E ERA RORA AAA 1,120 8, 930 8, 700 1,444 8.0 7.8 1. 239 
Alken 1. 895 22. 481 15, 200 2, 524 11.9 8.0 1,331 
Allendale.. 5¹⁴ 10, 254 6, 800 1,120 19.9 13.2 2, 196 
Anderson... 2, 886 30, 196 32, 100 5, 328 10. 5 11.1 1,846 
Baumberg 9.3 13, 148 7, 600 1, 262 13.9 8.1 1,338 
Ail a Subnaiconsecsasnoassunesbosencbinsteconbe 925 15, 701 9, 750 1,619 19.1 11.8 1,982 
Beaufort... 745 1,353 670 111 1.8 9 14 
Berkeley.. 2,117 9, 989 3,750 623 4.7 1.8 2⁰ 
Calhoun 934 15, 828 12, 700 , 3,109 16,9 13.6 2, 258 
Chiban Sos signs Sos gee Son ee A 799 1,620 480 80 2.0 6 100 
Cherokee... 1, 506 14, 378 13, $00 2, 291 9.0 8.6 1,435 
Chester 1. 106 11, 191 11, 600 1,926 10.1 10.5 1,741 
Chesterfield... 2, 509 33, 427 24, 600 4, O84 13.3 9.8 1,628 
Clarendon... 2, 666 34, 516 21, 800 3, 619 12.9 8.2 1,357 
Colton 2, 094 10, 421 6, 500 1,079 5.0 3.1 515 
Darlington 1,004 31,755 23, 200 3,852 15.9 11.6 1,932 
Din 1, 295 22, 433 10, 700 1,776 17.3 8.4 1, 71 
Dorchester 1, 672 10, 220 7,350 1,220 65 4.7 776 
926 10, 381 10, 800 1, 793 11.2 11.7 1, %36 
850 5, 660 4, 600 7A 6.7 5.4 899 
3, 882 83, 427 18, 300 3, 038 8.6 4.7 732 
913 3,135 700 116 3.4 8 127 
2,476 17, 080 17, 200 2, 856 6.9 6.9 1,153 
615 4, 960. 4,000 664 8.1 6.5 1, 080 
975 8,729 5, 400 897 9.0 6.5 920 
2,777 10, 729 2,450 407 3.9 9 146 
815 2,978 1, 800 299 3.7 2.2 367 
1,779 20, 881 12, 700 2, 109 11.7 7.1 1. 185 
1,163 9, 224 7, 900 1,312 7.9 6.8 1. 12 
1, 538 18, 686 18, 800 3,121 12.1 12.2 2,020 
1,387 35, 268 31, 200 5,180 25.4 22.5 3. 736 
1,722 12, 327 8, 300 1,378 7.2 4.8 800 
479 4, 260 3, 400 5A 8.0 7.1 1. 177 
1,393 12, 219 5,150 855 8.8 3.7 614 
1, 024 40,177 28, 500 4,732 39.2 27.9 4, 639 
1,172 9, 006 7,000 1, 262 7.7 + 65 1,077 
1, 567 8, 994 9, 300 1,54 5.7 5. 9 ORS 
4, 503 59, 128 40, 500 6, 723 13.1 9.0 1, 493 
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Cotton production in the United States by colton State, by collon county, 1945 (counties were used for each Slate in the cases where complete 
information was available) —Continued 
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Colton production in the United States by cotton State, by collon county, 1955 (counties were used for each Stale in the cases where complete 
information was available) —Continued 


State and county 


a) 


Texas—Continued 
Nonkum 


Charlotte. 
Dinwiddie 
Frunklin 
Greensville 
Isle of Wight. 
Lunenburg. -~ 
Meckienburg_ 


Southampton. 


. — — ————— 


Peace Posse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle bx. Miss Malvina Lindsay, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 17: ` 

ARMS TREND MAKES Pract Posse URGENT 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 


Here is a strangely ironic situation, The 
big powers are stripping themselves down to 
fight ever more annihilative wars—which at 
the same time they want to avoid. Yet little 
is being done to prevent the brush-fire wars 
that would be the most likely genesis of 
greater conflicts. 

The most practical step toward such pre- 
vention would be for the United States to 
give leadership to the movement to estab- 
lish a permanent United Nations peace 
supervision force. 

Five concurrent resolutions for such a force 
have been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one in the Senate. Backers 
of the resolutions are seeking con ional 
hearings that would stimulate nationwide 
discussion of the project. If Congress would 
back such a proposal chances for creation of 
a permanent emergency force by the next 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
would be greatly increased. 

Recent reports from the Middle East give 
much credit to the present United Nations 
Emergency Force for lessening tensions in 
that area. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary 
General of the U. N., has just reported a 
“fundamental change for the better“ in the 
Middle East and has credited part of this 
to the presence of the U. N, force along the 
Israeli-Egyptain borders. 

After this force is disbanded, the United 
Nations will be unprepared again—as it was 
at the time of the Suez crisis—should 
another trouble spot develop. 

Proposals have been made in England, 
Canada, and this country for creation of a 
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permanent corps—not a continuation of the 
present one—which, in the words of Lester B, 
Pearson, Canadian Minister for External Af- 
fairs, would be a peace supervision force— 
not to fight but to insure that fighting not 
be resumed, 

Mr. Pearson, who proposed the organiza- 
tion of the present U. N. emergency force, 
has urged that Mr. Hammarskjold now draw 
up administrative, legal, and financial ma- 
chinery for a peace supervision force so that 
organization on it could start as soon as the 
project was approved by the General As- 
sembly. 

The force envisioned in the House and 
Senate resolutions would be a symbolic 
“sheriff's posse” of a relatively small group 
of men drawn from members of the United 
Nations other than the big powers and not 
armed for combat. In the words of Repre- 
sentative A. S. J, CARNAHAN, Democrat, of 
Missouri, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on International 
Movements and Organizations, it would “not 
be expected to fight wars“ but to “step into 
situations that threaten the peace." 

Other House sponsors of U. N. force resò- 
lutions besides Representative CARNAHAN 
are: CHESTER E. Mrzrow, Republican, New 
Hampshire; STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Re- 
publican, New York; Roserst Hats, Republi- 
can, Maine; PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Republi- 
can, New Jersey; Henry S. Reuss, Republi- 
can, Wisconsin. The Senate resolution is 
back by Senators SPARKMAN, FLANDERS, WI- 
LEY, KENNEDY, and SMITH, of New Jersey. 

In speaking for the resolutions some of 
the Representatives pointed out that the 
existence of a United Nations patrol in the 
past might have averted the aggression that 
led to the Korean war and might have 
prevented the fighting between North and 
South Vietnam. If such a force could have 
been flown into Hungary when the Hungar- 
fan Government asked for help it might 
have been a psychological deterrent to the 
occupation of Hungary by Soviet forces. 

The present trend of world armaments 
makes creation of a U. N. force ever more 
urgent. For an atomically armed power 
cannot interfere at a local trouble spot 
without great danger of starting a major 
conflict, Moreover, the Western powers are 
cutting their armed manpower and conven- 
tional armaments and making themselves 
less able to take action in a small war. This 
leaves the possibility of intervention largely 
to Communist “volunteers.” 
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In This Corner — Slums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
graphic illustration that city slums not 
only are inhumane but also a drain on 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks is pointed out 
in an editorial of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of June 11, entitled “In This Cor- 
ner—Slums.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the editorial here- 
with: 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 11, 
1957] 


In THIS CORNER—SLUMS 


In 1934 a thought-provoking analysis was 
made of a condition which had arisen in a 
half-square mile area on Cleveland’s East 
Side. The study, undertaken by Rev. R. B. 
Navin, of the Cleveland Catholic diocese, 
with the counsel of Howard Whipple Green, 
was made for the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority to ascertain whether an 
old belief was based on fact. 

The belief was this: That slum areas, in 
addition to being inhumane, actually were 
luxuries to communities in that their espe- 
cial costs in service demands, disease, and 
crime were much higher than their tax col- 
lections. 

Monsignor Navin's analysis examined 
doliars-and-cents costs and proved without 
doubt that the belief was true. The area 
scanned, bounded by Central and Woodland 
Avenues and East 22d and East 55th Streets, 
brought in $225,035 in all real-estate taxes 
in 1932; its total costs in all city and county 
services, disease, relief, and other charges 
were more than $1,972,437, representing a 
drain on the rest of the community of 
$1,747,402. 

Even worse were the statistics which 
showed that whereas the area had 2% per- 
cent of Cleveland's population, it had 21.3 
percent of its major crime, 26.3 percent of 
the vice, 6.8 percent of the delinquency, 10.4 
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percent of the illegitimate births, and 1214 
percent of the tuberculosis deaths. 

In 1948, a thesis by Warren P. Phelan 
studied almost half of this area, the section 
between Central and Scovill Avenues, part 
of which had been rehabilitated with a hous- 
ing development. He found that the new 
housing. where rents actually were less per 
family than in the slum rubble, resulted in 
less crime, less disease, and less drain on 
city resources. 

On Thursday, work will begin on the re- 
building of another 5 blocks within that 
area analyzed in the Navin study—about 
one-sixth of the whole section. At long last, 
the land has been leveled of the dilapidated 
and dispiriting eyesores in which thousands 
had lived because they had no other place 
to go and from which slum landlords had 
reaped a harvest. 

The first of three private construction com- 
panies which will dot the streets with apart- 
ments will break ground Thursday amid spe- 
cial ceremonies. As another example of 
private enterprise cooperating with public 
agencies in doing a job for urban redevelop- 
ment, it is worth a civic celebration. 

But it's worth a few moments’ meditation, 
too, on what these few blocks in area B have 
cost the city. It has helped keep its crime 
rate high, its police and fire protection costly. 
It has given many children, by accident of 
birth, a bad start in life. It has crushed the 
moral fiber of many a person, and no wonder, 
since 10 minutes there would have depressed 
almost any outsider, 

If you shrug off these facts as having noth- 
ing to do with you, think of the economic 
side: The streets to be rehabilitated are 
roughly one-sixth of the section survived by 
Monsignor Navin in 1934; by rule of thumb 
it may be estimated that it cost the com- 
munity one-sixth of the annual $1,750,000 
drain cited at that time, or nearly $300,000 a 
year. Even at the depression rates of the 
1930's and without allowing for any inflation, 
that loss to the city and county can be gaged 
at $6 or $7 million since the city was advised 
of the facts. 

So while the city has something to be 
thankful for, it will be well to keep this fact 
in mind about Thursday’s ground-breaking 
ritual, There are still row after row of slum 
houses in Cleveland. Some of them just 
across the street from Thursday's ground 
breaking. 


Three Questions for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include a very sensible editorial on the 
timely subject of spending, which ap- 
peared in the Long Island Daily Press 
on June 5, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

Is ALL THIS NECESSARY? 

An advisory committee has come up with 
the idea that the White House staff needs 
a $32,350,000 office buillding. 

It also proposes turning the west wing of 
the White House, now used for offices, into 
a guest house for foreign visitors. Distin- 
guished visitors now stay at Blair House, a 
comfortable establishment, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. A 

The new office building would be on the 
site of the old State-War-Navy Building 
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which would be demolished. Besides this 
building, another office structure for agencies 
connected with the White House already has 
been approved by Congress. 

Meanwhile Congress has some rather im- 
posing building plans of its own, new office 
buildings for the Senate and the House with 
three-room suites for every Congressman. 
This will cost the taxpayers an estimated 
$121,700,000. 

There is much talk in Washington about 
saving dollars. Understandably back home, 
all these bullding projects sound rather 
grand. 

When a taxpaying homeowner wonders 
whether he, can finish off that room in the 
attic or put in a new bathroom, he asks 
himself: 


Is it absolutely necessary? 

Can we afford it? 

Can we hold off for a while? 

The same taxpayer can rightfully ask the 
White House and the Congress to ask them- 
selves the same questions, 


Bankers Endorse Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, op- 
ponents of Alaska statehood contend in 
season and out of season that Alaska can- 
not afford statehood, that whatever 
added costs it would bring would act as 
an economic anchor. 


That view is directly contrary to the 
one held by the Alaska Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Meeting recently in annual ses- 
sion at Mount McKinley National Park, 
the bankers of Alaska unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling for immedi- 
ate statehood. Most assuredly these men 
would never have taken any such action 
if for a moment they believed statehood 
would hinder Alaska’s development. On 
the contrary, they believe and know it 
will help. In my opinion, this resolution 
is especially significant and I take 
pleasure in presenting it here together 
with an editorial from the June 9 issue of 
the Juneau (Alaska) Independent re- 
garding the resolution. 


The resolution and article follow: 
RESOLUTION OF ALASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas our great land of Alaska has long 
since served its apprenticeship as a Territory; 
and 

Whereas statehood is needed and deserved 
as a basis for Alaska’s full economic de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas the struggle for statehood for 
Alaska has now been waged by far-sighted 
Alaskans and friends of Alaska for full four 
decades; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have time and 
again expressed their will for statehood; 
and 


Whereas the period of adjustment, and of 
trial and error must inevitably be faced re- 
gardless of when statehood is granted: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Bankers Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled do hereby 
as aes wholeheartedly statehood for Alas- 

—now. 


June 17 


[From the Juneau Independent of June 9, 
1957] 


BANKERS Back STATEHOOD 


It is with great pleasure that we publish 
the story of the Alaska Bankers’ Association 
backing in a proclamation the statehood 
cause. Great pleasure indeed, for it gives 
the last kick out the window of the cry 
that statehood would be too expensive. Op- 
ponents of statehood have long used the 
gimmick that we could not afford statehood. 

Do you think that the entire convention 
of bankers, themselves conservative in their 
actions, and themselves having the best 
knowledge of the economic condition of the 
Territory, would endorse statehood unani- 
mously if it were not economically feasible? 

Have you ever tried to get a loan from 
these men without proving that, you were 
a good risk? 

We welcome the support of the bankers 
of Alaska with open arms. 

Let's look at some of the arguments that 
have gone down the drain: 

First, all statehood backers are Commu- 
nists. The American Legion has backed 
statehood for Alaska. 

Second, that all statehood backers are 
reactionary. Then the majority of Alaskans 
are such, for they have time and time again 
proved they desire it. 

Third, that all statehood backers are eco- 
nomically pressured to ask it. The ballot 
box is still, thanks to our Constitution, a 
secret ballot, 

Fourth, that statehood is economically un- 
sound. Thank you, Mr. Bankers of Alaska. 

What next? They are bound to try some- 
thing else. But just as surely, it will be 
refuted with truth and commonsense. 


Jury Trials Denied 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
in the appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record editorial comments from the 
Washington, D. C., Sunday Star of June 
16, 1957, regarding the action of the 
House of Representatives last Friday in 
defeating the jury trial amendment to 
the pending so-called civil-rights legis- 
lation. 

The Star's editorial follows: 

Jury TRIALS DENIED 

The attempts to add a jury-trial amend- 
ment to the so-called civil rights bill has 
been beaten down in the House by a vote of 
199 to 167. This 32-vote margin, according 
to Representative WIS. Democrat of Louisi- 
ana, resulted from White House pressure on 
Republican House Members. 

We do not know whether this is correct. 
If it is, it means that the President, who 
carried five Southern States last year, does 
not trust southern jurors to live up to their 
oaths. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury-trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil rights 
contempt trials, regardless of the evidence. 

Whatever the case with respect to the 
President, it is clear that the House has 
prejudged, and adversely prejudged, an en- 
tire area of the country. In effect, this was 
a vote of no confidence in the South, and 
that, we think, is a high price to pay for some 
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supposed political advantage among Negro 
voters outside the South. 

The jury-trial amendment was offered by 
Representative KEENEY, a freshman Repub- 
lican House Member from Illinois. He said 
he submitted the amendment because as a 
judge in Illinois he had always considered a 
jury trial as an integral part of any court. 

It required political courage for Mr. 
KEENEY to take this stand, and, with respect 
to cases in which punishment for criminal 
contempt is comparable to punishment for 
other crimes, we think he is right. We do 
not believe that considerations of expedi- 
ency, especially considerations based on spec- 
ulation, justify bypassing the jury trial, and 
we trust that this matter will receive more 
earnest consideration in the Senate, 


Illinois Farmers’ Earniags in 1956 Are the 
Highest Since 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the June 13, 1957, issue of the 
Davis Leader, Davis, II., entitled IIIi- 
nois Farmers’ Earnings in 1956 Are the 
Highest Since 1951.” 

ILLINOIS FARMERS’ EARNINGS IN 1956 ARE THE 
HIGHEST SINCE 1951 

A farm record summary just completed by 
the University of Illinois department of ag- 
Ticultura] economics shows that Mlinois 
farmers’ 1956 earnings were the highest since 
1951, A. G. Mueller, in charge of summariz- 
ing farm records, explains that record-high 
corn, soybean, and wheat yields and im- 
proved cattle and hog prices were largely 
responsible for this increase. 

Mueller emphasizes that net farm earn- 
ings can be figured in several ways. The 
method they consistently use is to deduct 
cash expenses, depreciation, and allowances 
for operator and family labor from total 
earnings. The amount that remains is net 
farm earnings. Total earnings include cash 
sales, adjustments for change in value of in- 
ventories, and allowance for value of prod- 
ucts consumed by the family. 

In 1956, increases in amounts of grain and 
Values of livestock inventories on hand at 
the end of the year added materially to the 
increase in net earnings. For example, the 
inventory change on northern Illinois hog 
Tarmers averaged $4,300. 

In southern Dlinols, net earnings averaged 
$31 an acre on grain farms, $23 on hog farms, 
and $28 on dairy farms. On these same 
farms in 1955, earnings ranged from $2 to $14 
an acre. 

In northern Illinois, grain farms averaged 
$35 an acre, hog farms $38, feeder cattle $36, 
and dairy farms $30. In 1955 these same 
farms ayeraged only $16 an acre on grain 
farms and $3 to $4 on livestock and dairy 
farms. 

Soil bank payments added gross earnings 
of $2.60 an acre on a small sample of cen- 
tral Dlinois farms that qualified. Very few 
hog and dairy farms in northern Illinois 
received payments. 

Mueller reports that cash operating ex- 
penses increased on all farms. Northern Illi- 
nois farmers spent 1 percent more for op- 
erating expenses in 1956 than the year be- 
fore, Southern Ilinois farmers spent 12 
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percent more, but 1955 expenses were below 
normal because of recent drouth years. 

The records used in this study came from 
the 4,700 farms cooperating in the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Farm Management Service. 
Members of the service will receive a com- 
plete summary of the reports so that they 
can compare the earnings of their farms with 
earnings of other farms with similar soll type 
and enterprises. 


Too Many Americans Too Long in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Girard case in Japan demonstrates that 
we have too many Americans in Japan, 
and that we have had them there too 
long. 

The Girard case, which has caused so 
much comment, was recently discussed 
in one of my weekly newsletters, which 
follows: 

Too Many AMERICANS Too LONG IN JAPAN 


The Girard case in Japan, and the Formosa 
riot, proves that we have overstayed our 
welcome and clearly demonstrates that we 
should bring American military personnel 
home just as soon as we can, and the sooner, 
the better. 

The Girard case has created much confus- 
ing comment, and is now subject to inquiry 
by at least three congressional committees 
and one Federal court. 


Let's go back and look at a few facts. 
Our troops are no longer in Japan as victors, 
or in time of war. We are there at the invi- 
tation of the Japanese Government under a 
treaty entered into under Truman's Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, by the United 
States and Japan in 1951, and ratified by the 
United States Senate. 


This treaty did not specifically refer to 
the status of our troops, but left that open 
for agreement to be reached by our Ambassa- 
dors as a diplomatic transaction. The first 
agreement gave the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction over our troops until NATO 
agreements were made. In September 1953 
a later agreement, similar to agreements 
with NATO countries, provided that off-duty 
offenses by American soldiers should be tried 
in Japanese courts, and on-duty offenses 
would be tried by United States military 
courts. A two-man commission—one Amer- 
ican and one Japanese—was created to de- 
termine whether the offenses were on-duty 
or off-duty. Sometime prior to the Girard 
incident, it was further agreed by this com- 
mission, that if there was any dispute as to 
whether an incident was on- or off-duty, the 
decision would be made by a Japanese court. 
Why this was agreed to by our American 
representative, I cannot understand. 


At first, after the trespassing Japanese 
woman was unintentionally killed following 
a disregarded warning shot, American au- 
thorities refused to turn Girard over to 
Japanese authorities. Japan claimed it was 
an off-duty event, since the incident oc- 
curred during a lunch period, and that the 
use of the empty cartridge case was outside 
the line of duty and unauthorized. We 
claimed—and still claim—it was on-duty, 
since he had been placed on guard by & su- 
perior officer. The 2-man Commission was 
deadlocked for 3 or more weeks. Someone, 
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as yet not identified, somewhere decided that 
the agreement having been made should be 
kept, and that since there was a deadlock, 
a Japanese court should decide. (Had I 
been on this assignment, some mighty hot 
places could have frozen over before I gave 
in.) Delivery of Girard to Japanese authori- 
ties was held up, due to protests from Con- 
gress and other sources. After much dis- 
cussion, our American representative was 
finally authorized to turn Girard over to the 
Japanese. Secretary of State Dulles and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson jointly decided 
that to avoid an international breach, we 
should keep our promise, and the Japanese 
court should be allowed to take jurisdiction. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how there could be any doubt about the fact 
that Corporal Girard was on duty and acted 
in line of duty. Any soldier who has ever 
been on guard knows that his general orders 
require him to take charge of and protect all 
Government property in view. There is some 
question in my mind as to why and how, in 
view of the fact that Girard had been issued 
blank cartridges to frighten off trespassers, 
he had a cartridge case in his grenade dis- 
charger. However, that is a question that 
should have been left to the determination 
of a United States military court. 

The petition filed for habeas corpus here 
in Washington has served to hold up im- 
mediate physical delivery of Girard to the 
Japanese and will provide an opportunity 
for development of facts and the constitu- 
tionality of the agreement. At this writing, 
no decision has been made. 

It is too late for Congress to remedy the 
Girard situation, but the case will serve to 
demonstrate the need for treaty revision, 
amendment to the agreements and laws re- 
lating to the status of our military personnel 
overseas so such incidents cannot again 
arise. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Back Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of Alaska, recently assembled in annual 
conyention at Kodiak adopted as Reso- 
lution 1 an endorsement of Alaska 
statehood. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars stated in strong terms its desire 
for prompt action on the Alaska state- 
hood bill. I take pleasure in presenting 
Resolution 1 as approved on June 5, 
1957, and signed by Department Com- 
mander Joseph S. Hong and Adjutant 
James J. Brunette: 


RESOLUTION 1, STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas Alaska has endured Territorial 
status since its purchase from Russia; and 

Whereas statehood is no, longer a political 
fssue, but a moral right endowed by the origi- 
nal purchase agreement with Russia, in 
which it stated that the new citizens of 
Alaska should enjoy all rights and privileges 
granted to the citizens of the United States; 
and 

Whereas Alaskans have shown their will- 
ingness and readiness to assume Statehood 
by their overwhelming approval of the Con- 
stitution composed for the State of Alaska; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 12th encampment of 
the department of Alaska, Veterans of For- 
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eign Wars of the United States, go on record 
endorsing immediate statehood for Alaska, 
and that copies of this resolution 1 be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the. United States, 
Members of Congress, the Governor of 
Alaska, and the Alaska Delegate to Congress. 
Approved and signed this 5th day of June 
1957 at Kodiak, Alaska. 
JoserH S. Hons, Commander, 
Department of Alaska, VFW. 
James J. BRUNETTE, Adjutant, 
Department of Alaska, VFW. 


Wiretapping: Violation of the Privacy 
of the American People ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


THE VIOLATION OF THE PRIVACY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as senior 
Republican on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, it has been my hope for a 
long time that our committee would 
successfully recommend legislation to 
the Senate on a vital issue, affecting the 
privacy of the American people. 

Such legislation would deal firmly 
with the growing and alarming tend- 
ency for the privacy of vast numbers 
of Americans to be violated by wire- 
tapping and other devices. I refer not 
only to telephone eavesdropping, but to 
tiny wireless broadcasting microphones, 
to wall-listening devices, and a wide 
variety of other electronic bugs and 
gadgets which are now being used in 
wholesale violation of numerous Federal, 
State, and local laws. 

TWOFOLD OBJECTIVES OF ANTIWIRETAP BILL 

Thus, the much-needed legislation of 
which I speak would have the twofold 
objective of: 

a. Absolutely banning invasions of 
privacy by private wiretappers and other 
electronic eavesdroppers; 

b. Providing for restricted use of the 
electronic devices by Federal agents 
(like FBI men) under careful safeguards 
in national security, kidnaping, and a 
limited number of other type cases. 

Unfortunately, antiwiretapping legis- 
lation has been stalled year after year 
in the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees because of the complexity of 
constitutional and other problems in- 
volved. 

EAVESDROPPING SCANDALS ALL OVER AMERICA 


Meanwhile, however, hardly a week 
elapses in which there is not some new 
scandal in some American city involv- 
ing outrageous electronic eavesdropping 
by private individuals through telephone 
tapping and the like. 

In case after case, so-called private 
detective agencies have been found to 
be the perpetrators of the vicious eaves- 
dropping. Such agencies have often be- 
come instruments of blackmail and of 
the most unscrupulous and unconscion- 
able behavior imaginable. There has 
been widespread extortion of individuals 
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as a result. There has been wholesale 
pilferage of the secrets of American 
businesses. 

The cheap, dishonest private detective 
agencies have tarnished the good name 
of those private organizations which 
have been followed infinitely higher eth- 
ical standards in private investigation 
work. 

To me, it is obvious that the States 
and cities should crack down to prevent 
abuse of the licenses of private detec- 
tive agencies. Only individuals of unim- 
peachable record and of appropriate ex- 
perience should have the right to secure 
and keep a license. 

In the meanwhile, it is my earnest 
hope that the overall issue of electronic 
eavesdropping will be met successfully 
before the 85th Congress has concluded 
its sessions next year. If a man’s home 
is truly to be his castle, we must effec- 
tively smash the disgraceful snooping 
which is growing by leaps and bounds. 

GIVE FBI NECESSARY AUTHORITY 


Meanwhile, if the great FBI is to con- 
tinue to do its vital job, it must have a 
clear mandate under the law,- spelling 
out its necessary legal prerogatives to 
protect the security of our country. To 
get evidence on and to catch a Soviet 
spy is difficult enough without having 
the FBI hobbled in its work by a fuzzy 
law. 

I send to the desk the text of an ar- 
ticle from the May 29 issue of Labor’s 
Daily. It is entitled “The Snoopers 
Around Us—Is Your Privacy Invaded?” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Snoorers AROUND Us—Is Your Privacy 
INVADED? 
(By William L. Roper) 

How private is your home? 

Do you know that every conversation, yes, 
almost every sound in your home during the 
past 12 months could have been taken down 
on a tape recorder? 

Just how widespread electronic snooping 
by means of concealed microphones and tele- 
phone wiretapping has become is indicated 
by several recent happenings. In Portland, 
Oreg., a big-shot gambler was arrested on a 
charge of using wiretapped recordings in an 
effort to blackmail an official’s wife into 
paying him 610,000. While in New York, 
teamster leader James R. Hoffa was charged 
by a grand jury with having conspired in 
wiretapping his own union aides. And in 
Sacramento, Calif., a State legislative com- 
mittee, headed by State Senator Edwin J, 
Regan, was winding up a 2-year investigation 
of electronic snooping in the Golden State. 

EVERYTHING à 

Regan reported he had found a shocking 
situation in California, and that unless some- 
thing was done to stop the wide-scale prac- 
tice of invading the privacy of homes and 
other snooping, human relationships would 
be reduced to the jungle level. 

“Our committee,” Regan said, “found wire- 
less broadcasting microphones, wrist-watch 
mikes, pin mikes, pocket recorders, detecto- 
graphs that can hear through walls and even 
shotgun mikes that can pick up sounds 
through open windows or from a boat on a 
lake.” 

He explained that the committee had also 
discovered that the listening devices had 
been used by business organizations to check 
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on their employees and by private detectives 
spying on the private lives of motion picture 
celebrities and others. 

One of the revelations was that certain 
firms had installed listening devices in the 
Test rooms of their plants and offices, so that 
they could keep a record of what their em- 
ployees were saying while relaxing and let- 
ting off steam. 

During the committee's hearings in Los 
Angeles, a North Hollywood sound record- 
Ing engineer admitted that he had helped 
law enforcement officers bug 1,000 or more 
homes and places of business in the Los An- 
geles area. 

Russell Mason, the 52-year-old electronic 
expert said that he had not only helped in- 
stall the listening devices in private homes, 
but also in apartment houses, motels and 
even a Beverly Hills mansion. 

Much of his work, Mason insisted, had 
been for law enforcement officers investigat- 
ing criminal cases. He testified he was on 
the payroll of the Los Angeles County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office from 1940 to 1942, and 
that during that period, he planted as many 
as seven microphones a week. 

CRAWLING AROUND 


The Attorney General’s office and other 
California State agencies had also employed 
his services, Mason said. 

How did you gain entrance, for example, 
when you were pases private residences?” 
Senator Regan ask 

“Sometimes,” me expert replied, “I would 
crawl under a house, sometimes go into an 
attic through a hole in the roof, or by other 
means such as a burglar would use.“ 

He explained that once the installation 
was done, he would usually leave the Job of 
listening or recording to the persons employ- 
ing him. Mason, at the committee's request, 
brought several new eavesdrooping devices 
with him. One was a wireless microphone, 
another a shotgun microphone, capable of 
picking up a conversation nearly a block 
away. 

He also exhibited a briefcase recorder. In 
it the microphone is located near the key- 
lock. This can be used by the man sitting 
beside you on a bus or streetcar. 

While Mason was letting the California 
senators in on a few of the secrets of elec- 
tronic snooping, sensational information was 
coming to light in other parts of the coun- 
try. Deep in the heart of Texas, a fast oper- 
ator disclosed how he had accumulated a 
small fortune by tapping the telephone line 
of an oil company geologist, and then selling 
his hot tips to a land speculator. And New 
York police, still trying to solve the mys- 
terious murder of Serge Rubinstein, Man- 
hattan’s internationally famed financial 
genius, learned that he had boasted of mak- 
ing smart business deals after getting inside 
information by tapping the wires of his 
business competitors. 

In Los Angeles, the recent death of Private 
Eye Harry J. Raymond recalled a sordid era 
of police spying and a murder attempt by 
members of the police spy squad once used 
in hounding labor. 

On the morning of January 20, 1938, Pri- 
vate Eye Raymond got into his car which 
had been parked overnight in the garage of 
his home, and stepped on the starter. A 
nitroglycerin bomb, wired to the starter, ex- 
ploded. In spite of 186 shrapnel wounds, 
Raymond survived, and the snooping story 
behind the bombing was made public. Ray- 
mond died only a few weeks ago, 

FIRST CLEAR VIEW 


Before becoming a private detective, he 
had been the police chief of Venice and San 
Diego. A reform group had employed him 
to investigate the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment’s spy squad, headed by Capt. Earl E. 
Kynette. Kynette and officer Roy J. Allen 
were subsequently convicted of bombing 
Raymond, During the trial, Los Angeles got 
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its first clear view of wiretapping and 
bugging. . 

Nevertheless, the sneaky practice con- 
tinued to grow. Many persons, as Senator 
Regan discovered, have grown complacent 
about the menace, believing they are pro- 
tected by State laws. 

In California, for instance, there is com- 
mon misconception that a State supreme 
court decision in what is known as the 
Cahan case has outlawed the use of secret 
microphones and similar methods. Actu- 
ally, all the court decision did was to con- 
demn the illegal entry committee in install- 
ing the hidden bugs. Evidence obtained by 
such illegal methods was held inadmissible. 

Wiretapping in California is especially for- 
bidden by section 640 of the California Penal 
Code. Section 653-H of the penal code 
governs other kinds of electronic snooping. 

Obviously, more stringent laws are 
needed, however, to stop this form of spy- 
ing. Regan’s committee urged: 

1. Require the permission of the occupant 
or person haying immediate possession of 
property before any eavesdropping equip- 
ment can be installed. 

2. Prohibit the installation of eavesdrop- 
ping equipment on private property with- 
out the owner first publishing a notice, so 
that persons coming onto the premises may 
know. 

3. Ban private investigators and others 
from using any such equipment in public 
Places without first giving notice. 

4. Compel private detectives to file an an- 
nual report, under oath, detailing their 
bugging and wiretapping operations, or any 
they know about. 

WORST FORM OF TYRANNY 


5. Require the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission to take specific steps to assure that 
telephone companies in the State protect 
the privacy of their communication sys- 
tems. 

The committee also expressed opposition 
to legalized wiretapping by the police. 

The late Justice Brandeis and others have 
spoken clearly on this subject. 

Justice Brandeis once said, “Even general 
warrants are but puny instruments of 
tyranny and oppression when compared to 
Wiretapping.” 

Justice Hofstadter, of the supreme court 
of New York County, said on January 12, 
1955: “A tapped wire is the greatest inva- 
sion of privacy possible.” 


Alaska Women for Statehood 
— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Speaker, I take 
especial pleasure in calling to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a resolution 
endorsing Alaska statehood adopted by 
the business and professional women of 
Alaska when they met at Kodiak this 
month for their annual convention: 

Whereas the National Federal of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs have long 
Supported equal rights for women; and 

Whereas women in Alaska are doubly dis- 
criminated agains that they cannot en- 
joy the protection of full citizenship ac- 
corded the citizens of the States; and 

Whereas the women of Alaska, together 
with all of her citizens, have demonstrated 
their desire for statehood, by ratification of 
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a constitution for the State and the elec- 
tion of their Senators and Representatives; 
and 

Whereas the progress and development of 
Alaska, and the best interests of her citi- 
zens, cannot be obtained until statehood is 
achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaskan Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs in 
conyention assembled in Kodiak, Alaska, 
this ist day of June 1957, reconfirm our 
previous endorsement of statehood for 
Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That our delegates to national 
convention request that convention adopt 
and support a program, through the Na- 
tional federation, to assist us in this great 
endeavor. 

Doris BARNES, 
President. 
VIRGINIA B. Post, 
Secretary. 


Des Moines Register Scholarships—Ad- 
dress by Mr. Vincent Starzinger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding leaders of Iowa, 
Mr. Vincent Starzinger, has taken tre- 
mendous interest in helping the young 
people of Iowa along the road to higher 
education, as is evidenced so strongly by 
his address at the Des Moines Register 
scholarship presentation banquet in Des 
Moines recently. His message is so im- 
pressive that I want to share it with my 
colleagues in the Senate, and I am there- 
fore asking permission to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I have known Mr. Starzinger many, 
many years. He is one of Iowa's leaders 
in the matter of service to community, 
State, and Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY VINCENT STARZINGER, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, SECRETARY, AND DIRECTOR or Drs 
MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE CO., AT THE 
SCHOLARSHIP PRESENTATION BANQUET, DES 
Motnes, May 10, 1957 
(Mr. Starzinger is general counsel, secre- 

tary, and director of Des Moines Register 

and Tribune Co. and Cowles Broadcasting 

Co. He was admitted to the Iowa bar in 

1913, Federal courts in 1914, and United 

States Supreme Court in 1925. He is a mem- 

ber of the executive committee of Drake Uni- 

versity, a member of the Greater Des Moines 

Committee, director of the Des Moines Hous- 

ing Corp., vice president of the Des Moines 

Club and a past president of the Polk County 

Bar Association, Des Moines Rotary Club, 

and Des Moines Pioneer Club. 

(Attending the 25th annual scholarship 
presentation banquet were the sixteen 1957 
winners of the $300 scholarships, their 
parents, school superintendents or princi- 
pals, and members of the circulation depart- 
ment who had furnished counsel and guid- 
ance; plus many top executives of the Regis- 
ter and Tribune, State of Iowa, Des Moines 
Board of Education, Education Association, 
and PTA.) 

The people of Iowa need boys on news- 
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paper routes. It has been demonstrated 
clearly that the use of newspapers in homes 
depends in large measure, first, upon having 
a newspaper at a regular time and a con- 
venient reading time, and, second, upon 
having the cost fit the family budget. To 
provide such service, boys are available and 
willing to work part time at convenient read- 
ing times, morning and afternoon, without 
interference with their schoolwork. They 
call at the home weekly to collect a small 
amount in payment, so that everybody can 
afford such newspaper service. There is no 
other known method of newspaper delivery 
so effective, so timely, or so economical. 

It follows that newspapers need boys for 
carrier work. It is only by enlisting a vast 
army of boys, in our case more than 7,100 
throughout the State, that the whole distri- 
bution of a newspaper can be started and 
completed within 30 to 40 minutes. 

The boys themselves need route work. As 
u boy reaches his teen age, he needs work to 


do, responsibility to assume, some measure 


of independence from his parents, and a 
feeling of self-sufficiency, Route work sup- 
plies all of those needs, It is a real business 
enterprise, requiring regular work and con- 
tinuing responsibility to the newspaper and 
the route boy’s customers. It gives a boy 
a chance to prove to pimselt that he is worthy 
as an individual on his own, and an oppor- 
tunity to earn his own money to appreciate 
its value, and to learn how to handle it. It 
provides him with invaluable practice in 
learning to communicate and deal with 
adults outside the family and school circles. 

I have attended most of these scholarship 
presentation banquets during the past 14 
years, and I am always amazed, as I am to- 
night, to hear the remarkable records of 
achievement of the scholarship winners, in 
the various areas considered by the judges, 
such as academic progress, activity and 


leadership in extracurricular school activities 


or in church or community affairs, quality 
of service to customers, sales record, and 
effectiveness in collecting, keeping accounts 
paid, and management of earnings. 

Parents, too, need newspaper route work for 
their sons. What is good for the boy is ob- 
viously good for his parents. The home of 
today does not have enough chores, enough 
responsibilities, or enough youthful enter- 
prises within the interest and capacity of a 
boy to give him an adequate opportunity and 
incentive for individual devlopment or to 
give him the thrill of individual achievement. 
Newspaper route work answers this need. 

Schoolteachers and school officials are in- 
terested in newspaper route work. The chal- 
lenge of route work, the mathematics, the 
bookkeeping, the study of bulletins and other 
guidance material, the experience of dealing 
with adults outside the family and school- 
room, all give practical meaning to the les- 
sons learned in school, and promote directly 
the objectives of teaching, which is to enable 
the student to get along without his teacher. 
Route work almost inevitably means better 
schoolwork. This scholarship program en- 
courages greater school effort. 

Society needs newspaper route work for 
boys. Our strength tomorrow will depend 
upon the development of strength in youth 
today. They need opportunities to work 
and earn and save, to learn how to meet and 
deal with adults, and to develop their own 
self-reliance. In our zeal to furnish protec- 
tive care for those in need of it, and to pro- 
tect our youth against the possibility of 
dangerous or premature workloads, we must 
be very careful not to shut the door of op- 
portunity and experience for a boy to fulfill 
his early urge to become self-reliant in work 
activities which are within his capacity, 
wholesome in character, and generally good 
for him. 

Employers know the value of newspaper 
route work. Many of our most prominent 
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business and professional people give much 
credit for their success to their early ex- 
perience in newspaper route work, 

As typical of the expression of countless 
employers, Mr. Harry G. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of Iowa-Des Moines Nation- 
al Bank, made the following statement last 
March: 

“When hiring new employees, we are al- 
ways looking for boys who have had expe- 
rience as paper carriers. We find that the ex- 
perience they have had in this kind of work 
makes them better employees. I have 
watched them develop, and I cannot recall 
one in whom we have been disappointed.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has praised news- 
paper boys many times. In an article in 
Family Weekly, September 30, 1956. Hoover 
said: 

“To my great gratification, many find that 
(their) future in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. When we select men to be- 
come special agents of the FBI, we do our 
best to secure intelligent, competent men. 
We want young men, but men for whom 
work is already a habit. We have found 
that if a boy learned how to work, the man 
he is to become will also know how to work. 
In one brief check, I found that 9 out of the 
15 special agents were former newspaper 
boys.” 

in this era of the great struggle for the 
minds of men, the boys who get effective 
early lessons in responsibi#ity and loyalty to 
publisher and customer, who learn how to 
work, to make their own decisions, and to 
rely upon their own efforts, are well on their 
way to stable citizenship. 

No doubt you have read or heard the story 
of the message to Garcia, the story of the 
young man who turned out to be the greatest 
hero of the Spanish-American War. But it 
is worth recalling. = 

When war broke out between Spain and 
the United States, it was very necessary to 
communicate quickly with the leader of the 
insurgents in Cuba. The leader, Garcia, was 
somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of the 
island—no one knew where. No mail or 
telegraph message could reach him. The 
President must secure his cooperation, and 
quickly. k 

Someone said to the President, "There is 

a fellow by the name of Rowan who will fnd 
Garcia for you if anybody can.” 
. Rowan was sent for and given a letter to 
be delivered to Garcia. He took the letter, 
sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it 
over his heart, in 4 days landed by night off 
the coast of Cuba in an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jungles, and in 3 weeks came 
out on the other side of the island, having 
traversed a hostile country on foot and de- 
livered his message to Garcia. 

This story, told by Elbert Hubbard, gained 
a circulation of more than 40 million copies. 
It had a spontaneous, explosive appeal to 
everyone who read it. The real hero is the 
person who assumes responsibility, who does 
his work despite obstacles, and does it 
promptly. 

The newspaper route boys, like young 
Rowan, are carrying the message to Garcia, 
not once in an emergency, but each day, in 
every kind of weather, fair or foul, a vital 
message, a daily chapter in the textbook of 
the people's school, to all of the people all 
over the State of Iowa. They complete the 
whole purpose of these great newspapers, 
and they do it magnificently. No part of the 
work is any more important or any more 
dramatic. 
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An Address by H. B. Cantor to Faculty 
Members and Postgraduate Students in 
Naval Architecture, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an address given by H. B. Can- 
tor on May 24, 1957, to faculty members 
and postgraduate students in naval ar- 
chitecture of the Massachusetts Insti- 


“tute of Technology. Mr. Cantor is a 


very successful businessman, and for 
any man to be successsful in business 
he must have a very practical mind. 

The address of Mr. Cantor is very in- 
teresting in connection with the con- 
struction of superliners that will make 
possible transatlantic ocean voyages 
at a fare of $50 by constructing the 
world’s two largest and fastest super- 
liners, and Mr. Cantor’s determined in- 
tention to do so. I have discussed this 
matter on several occasions with Mr. 
Cantor, who himself is willing to put 
Several millions of dollars of his own 
money in such an enterprise. The pro- 
posal of Mr. Cantor is a challenge to our 
imagination. 

The address follows: 


CONSTRUCTION OF 2 TRANSATLANTIC OCEAN 
SUPERLINERS To INAUGURATE OCEAN TRAVEL 
TO AND FROM EUROPE aT A 1-WAY FARE OF 650 


(An address by H. B. Cantor to faculty mem- 
bers and postgraduate students in naval 
architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Friday, May 24, 1957, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 

FIFTY-DOLLAR FARE TO EUROPE 


Professor D'Arcangelo, members of the 
faculty, students, may I express my apprecia- 
tion to you for your very kind invitation to 
come to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to discuss a project which, I feel, is 
so dramatic and of such far-reaching dimen- 
sions that it touches upon every phase of our 
daily living. 

Briefly, it is my determined intention to 
make possible transatlantic ocean voyages 
at a fare of $50 by constructing the world's 2 
largest and fastest superliners. The vessels 
would be operated as floating commercial 
hotels rather than as luxury liners. They 
would cater to the wage-earning masses, a 
group whose opportunities of sailing to 
Europe are almost nonexistent at present 
passenger rates. 

As for the physical details of the ships, 
each will be 90,000 tons and 1,152 feet long. 
Each will carry 6,000 passengers and a crew 
of 1,350. They will be constructed with -20 
airtight compartments, a safety feature de- 
signed to make them unsinkable, The cruis- 
ing speed will be 34 knots and crossings will 
be made in 4 days. In time of war the ships 
will be convertible to aircraft carriers or 
troopships. Emphasis will be placed upon 
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operating the ships on a motel policy, ellmi- 
nating the frills and luxury items, yet pro- 
viding every facility for complete ocean- 
going comfort. 

Negotiations have been in progress to use 
Boston as the home port. According to pres- 
ent plans, the ships may be constructed at 
Quincy shipyards. The foreign port of call 
will probably be Zeebrugge, Belgium. 

I feel that this project is of such vast 
proportions that it will have an all- 
embracing effect on our modern civilization. 
It will vitally affect our country's shipping 
and shipbuilding industries; the increase in 
ocean travel between America and Europe 
will serve as an important good-will factor; 
it is of tremendous value to our defense ef- 
forts due to the ships’ convertibility to air- 
craft carriers or troopships; it will provide 
a veritable shot in the arm to the tourist 
industry; and it will make possible the cher- 
ished dream of every man, woman, and child 
to sail across the Atlantic at a passenger fare 
within their budget. 

On a local level, the significance of these 
vessels and of low-cost ocean travel becomes 
readily apparent when we consider the effect 
this project's achievement will have upon 
commerce and industry in the State of 
Massachusetts and, in particular, the port 
of Boston, should it become the home port 
for the ships. 

How will the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts and the port of Boston benefit from 
this project? 
Massachusetts has traditionally been a 
maritime State and, at one time, shipping 
and shipbuilding was one of its greatest 
sources of income. However, in recent 
years, these industries have dwindled to a 
point where they bear little resemblance to 
their former prominence. The tremendous 
passenger and freight shipping possibilities 
have not been realized. 

Boston possesses one of the finest harbors 
in the world; Commonwealth pier, the 
world’s largest passenger pier, was built in 
1912 by the State, at a cost of $15 million, 
to stimulate passenger and freight business, 
Yet, today, it is practically idle. In 1953 
there were only 1,547 embarkations from 
Boston to the North Atlantic. This is an 
extremely low figure when one considers the 
port’s possibilities. 

The advantages of Boston's harbor become 
evident at a glance. Boston is 174 miles 
closer to Europe than New York, making it 
1 day’s sailing closer to Europe than any 
other port. It is a distance of only 5 miles 
to open ocean, thus requiring less slowdown 
time for large passenger liners and freighters. 
The Commonwealth pier, to cite another ad- 
vantage of the harboy, has a mean low water 
depth of over 40 feef alongside. Add to this 
the proximity of railroad and air travel 
facilities and one easily recognizes the ad- 
mirable suitability of the port of Boston. 

The harbor, as well as the airports of New 
York, are wholly inadequate and overtaxed. 
Why shouldn't this burden be eased by di- 
recting this immense load of traffic to 
Boston? 

As to the benefits Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston will enjoy from such a project, 
let me offer a few figures. If the ships are 
to be built at Quincy shipyards, immediate 
employment will be created for 4,000 ship- 
yard workers. Since the vessels would be 
manned by merchant seamen from the Bos- 
ton area, jobs would become available for 
2,700 merchant marines. The use of Boston 
as a port would result in the passing 
through the area of an additional 500,000 
people every year, thus creating a tremendous 
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spurt in retail income. Approximately 400,- 
000 tons of additional freight would move 
through the port, resulting in added com- 
merce and shipping revenue for the city and 
for the State. 

There has long been a very definite need 
for low-cost ocean travel. Bus lines offer 
a cross-country fare of $69.50; nonscheduled 
airlines offer cross-country fares of $88. 
With new jet air travel, via DC-8's, sched- 
uled for 1959-60, airlines will be able to re- 
duce their operating costs by 40 percent. In 
June of last year, at a meeting in Cannes, 
France, the airlines announced that tourist- 
Class fares would be reduced by 20 percent 
by April 1958. This means that a round- 
trip flight between London and New York 
will be available for approximately $360. 
This rate is less than the cheapest present 
Steamship passage. 

Since water transportation is known to be 
less expensive, why isn’t there some form of 
Ocean travel to match the rates of the land 
and air travel? £ 

Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that 
the steamship lines are so steeped. in tradi- 
tion that they have failed to keep abreast of 
modern times. 

I envision a mass-housing, mass-feeding 
Operation which will open a 95 percent un- 
tapped tourist market. News of this proj- 
ect has reached all corners of the world and 
my office has been flooded with requests for 
Passage bookings. This universal response 
assures me that passage reservations could 
very easily be filled for 3 to 5 years in ad- 
vance. 

You, as educators and students concerned 
with naval architecture, will be more directly 
affected by a project of this nature. As de- 
signers of the vessels of the future, I think 
you will recognize the significance of my 
plans. The proposal to construct superliners 
for low-cost ocean travel is one that can in- 
troduce a new age in marine designing. 

Some of the features of the vessels should 
be of particular interest to you. 

The ners will be 132 feet beam, with a 
draft of 34 feet. The top deck will be a flat- 
top with a clear space of 450 feet by 80 feet, 
to the rear of the smokestack. This area 
would be used as a sports deck for outdoor 
activities and a swimming pool. Below this 
will be a double-decked, glass-enclosed air- 
craft hangar space, which will be used as a 
convention hall for business groups, with a 
seating capacity for 4,000 persons. This hall 
will feature roll-away doors to make it di- 
visible into meeting rooms for smaller groups. 
There will be a one-class service, with a 
large kitchen at the center of the ship serv- 
icing a 1,500-seat cafeteria and a 1,200-seat 
formal dining room. There will also be self- 
service canteens, bars, and cocktail lounges. 

ger cabins will be laid cut in 2- and 
4-berth staterooms, each with private bath, 
television, and air-conditioning. There will 
be skating rinks, outdoor sports equipment, 
a concert hall, and facilities for religious 
services. Also planned are shopping centers 
where goods from both sides of the Atlantic 
could be purchased at reasonable prices. 

During offseason travel periods, business 
groups in this country and abroad will be 
contacted for passage bookings to hold con- 
vention junkets, providing a novel type of 
business and pleasure trips. 

I realize that this is an institution of learn- 
ing and that, at this point in your careers, 
you, as students, are primarily concerned 
with your studies. Your present interests are 
in transferring your creative talents to the 
Grawing boards. As a businessman my 
concern is in getting these ships into the 
water. I think that our interests are in 
agreement. Together we can challenge the 
Ship designing concepts of tomorrow. 

Together we have an opportunity to restore 
the glory of the American passenger fleet. 
My project will accomplish passenger ship 
Supremacy for the United States, 
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The Maritime Administration in Washing- 
ton is considering this project; Governor 
Furcolo has expressed his interest in the 
ships; the Nation clamors for low-cost travel; 
Europe is awaiting developments. 

May I say to you, gentlemen, that I am 
determined, yes, determined, to achieve my 
plans. 

These ships will be built. 


An Affirmative Policy Toward the Soviet 
Satellite Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 17, the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, the Honorable Frank 
M. Corrin, and the Honorable Arvin M. 
BENTLEY and I introduced identical con- 
current resolutions expressing the sense 
of Congress on the need for an affirma- 
tive policy toward the Soviet satellites, 
The text of the measure follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 189 (by Mrs. 
KELLY), House Concurrent Resolution 190 
(by Mr. SELDEN), House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 191 (by Mr. Corrin), House Con- 
current Resolution 192 (by Mr. BENTLEY) 
expressing the sense of the Congress on 
the need for an affirmative policy toward 
the Soviet satellites. 


Whereas the Hungarian freedom revolu- 
tion which broke out October 23, 1956, was 
catastrophic in nature and caught the free 
world totaliy unprepared; and 

Whereas its tragic finale left a feeling of 
bitter disappointment and regret that the 
governments of the free world were not ready 
to take effective action; and 

Whereas the barbaric action of the Soviet 
Union in Hungary demonstrates that the 
Soviet Union is determined to go to any and 
all lengths to maintain its empire of en- 
slaved peoples by the most brutal forms of 
armed subjugation and repression, when 
permitted to do so; and 

Whereas the crisis and foment created by 
developments in the satellite nations require 
a reevaluation of and revision in strategic 
policy to meet changed conditions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should establish and implement an afirma- 
tive policy toward the satellites to utilize 
fully and effectively the position of leader- 
ship of the United States through all proper 
means within and without the United Na- 
tions, including the use of economic and po- 
litical sanctions and the establishment of 
a clearly defined satellite refugee program. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, through the United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
should immediately request the convening 
of a special session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to consider the report 
of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary and other available 
information on the brutal action of the So- 
viet Union in Hungary and other satellite 
nations. 

The concurrent resolution is intended to 
give congressional expression to the major 
recommendations which we made recently 
in our special study mission report on policy 
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toward the satellite nations (H. Rept. 521, 
85th Cong.). 

Our report demonstrates that we are now 
in the midst of a new era on satellite rela- 
tions which constitutes as vital a challenge 
to the interests of the free world as the 
situation in the Middle East. This new era 
requires a reevaluation of and revision in 
United States and free world strategic policy 
to meet changed conditions. 

The absence of United States and free 
world effective action with respect to the 
Hungarian revolution last fall, when the 
Hungarian freedom fighters believed that 
such action would be forthcoming, dealt 
the whole free world and the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the millions of captive satel- 
lite peoples a heavy blow. 

During our study mission to Europe there 
was everywhere apparent bewilderment, con- 
fusion and skepticism about free world ac- 
tion, particularly by the United States, in 
the event of future satellite outbreaks. It 
is therefore essential that the people of the 
United States, through their elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, take the lead in ex- 
pressing, in the words of the resolution, 
“that the United States should establish 
and implement an affirmative policy toward 
the satellites * , so that it will be known 
to the executive branch of our Government 
where our country stands in this issue. 
This is the first essential step in formulating 
and implementing an effective policy. 

The resolution further calls for the full 
and effective utilization by our Nation of its 
position of leadership, both within and with- 
out the United Nations. We must be pre- 
pared with measures and programs to cope 
with a future outbreak, including the es- 
tablishment of a clearly defined satellite 
refugee program. 

In section 2 of the measure the President 
is called upon, through the United States 
Representative to the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Lodge, to request at once, upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the convening 
of a special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. It would be the sole 
function of the special session to consider 
the report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Hungary and other available 
information which has been accumulating 
on the brutal activities of the U. S. S. R. in 
Hungary as well as in other satellite na- 
tions. The purpose of this section is to di- 
rect the attention of the world to the in- 
humanity and ruthlessness of Soviet im- 
perialism and to put the Kremlin on the 
defensive at a time in history when peoples 
are bursting with a yearning for independ- 
ence and freedom from the yoke of imperial- 
ism. It is further the objective of section 2 
of our resolution to make it possible to dem- 
onstrate before the world forum that the 
true imperialists are the Soviets with their 
new brand of imperialism never before 
equaled in brutality and savagery. 

The resolution looks to the future. Its 
purpose is not to criticize past failures but 
rather to profit from those failures in the 
future. 


He Belongs in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 


I wish to include a news story announcing 
that my Connecticut colleague, AL Mo- 
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RANO has decided not to seek the Republi- 
can gubernatorial nomination in Con- 
necticut, and an editorial comment on 
this decision by one of the State's lead - 
ing newspapers. The news story is from 
the weekly Greenwich Life, June 14. 
The editorial appeared in the Danbury 
News-Times on June 13. 

Although many of us are disappointed 
that the able, energetic, and popular 
Fairfield County Congressman has re- 
moved himself from the gubernatorial 
race, we are extremely happy that his 
decision means he will continue his con- 
scientious service as a valued Member 
of the Connecticut congressional delega- 
tion here in Washington. 

The article and editorial follow. 
[From the Greenwich (Conn.) Life of June 
14, 1957} 

Won't Run IN 1958 FOR GoOVERNORSHIP, 
Morano STATES 

Congressman ALBERT P. Morano, of Green- 
wich, announced this week that he will not 
seek the Republican nomination for Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. Mr. Morano considered 
among some party circles as the man most 
capable of defeating incumbent Abe Ribicoff 
if the latter chooses to run again, said this 
week: 

“During the past few months, I have 
weighed carefully in my mind the many 
considerations and responsibilities in making 
such an important decision. 

“I have decided,” he said, “not to be a 
candidate for governor,” 

Mr. Morano, who carried the Fourth Dis- 
trict by a record majority in the last elec- 
tions, said he was “highly flattered” when 
informed by friends of the “widespread pri- 
vate and public speculation about the pos- 
sibility of my being a candidate * * in 
1958.” 

Mr. Morano said the governorship “would 
be a great honor and a privilege” and for him 
the fulfillment of “the American dream.“ 

In making his decision not to run, how- 
ever, he said he hoped to “pursue my career 
as a Member of Congress, representing the 
people of my district in the continued quest 
to maintain economic stability and to achieve 
international understanding and world 


peace.” 


From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
June 13, 1957] 


He BELONGS IN WASHINGTON 


Congressman ALBERT P. Morano has made 
it clear he does not.intend to seek the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor in 1958. 
Instead, he wants to seek a fifth term from 
the Fourth District, Fairfield County. 

His declaration removes one name from 
the list of possible Republican candidates for 
the seat now held by Gov. A. A. Ribicoff, 
Democrat. 

It also makes it likely that Republican 
hopefuls for a chance to go to Congress will 
have to wait at least 2 more years. There 
is little likelihood Mr. Morano will have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining renomination. 

And, if the election were to be held tomor- 
row, there is little likelihood he would have 
trouble winning reelection by a wide margin. 
He has been building up majorities of in- 
creasing size and in 1956 his victory figure 
ran well over 100,000. 

His work for his district earns him friends 
in all 23 towns and among Republicans, 
Democrats, and independents, 


His work on congressional committees, 
especially the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
also has attracted wide attention. 

For instance, as a member a special study 
mission to Central America, Representative 
Morano addressed the legislative bodies of 
Nicaragua, El Salyador, and Guatemala in 
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fluent Spanish, thereby enhancing the pres- 
tige of the United States in those countries 
and increasing good will. 

Perhaps, someday, “Au” Morano will seek 
the nomination for Governor. But right 
now, we feel, he is doing a good job in Wash- 
ington for Fairfield County, for Connecticut, 
for the Nation, and should stay there a while 
longer. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting 


the civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
MEADER]. 

(Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
my first discussion of this bill. I rise 
particularly to call attention to the de- 
bate yesterday following the statement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER], who had to leave because 
of work with the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc!], in remarks that appear on 
page 8093 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 13, 1957, listed a number of stat- 
utes providing a criminal remedy but 
where, at the same time, the Govern- 
ment was given the right to proceed by 
injunction. He mentioned the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, the Atomic 
Energy Act, the Natural Gas Act, and 
various others. 

Statutes authorizing the United States 
Goverment to seek injunctive relief are 
as follows: 

Antitrust laws, restraining violation— 
by United States attorney, under direc- 
tion Attorney General—title 15, United 
States Code, section 4, July 3, 1890. 

Associations engaged in catching and 
marketing aquatic products restrained 
from violating order to cease and desist 
monopolizing trade—by Department of 
Justice—title 15, United States Code, 
section 522, June 25, 1934. 

Association of producers of agricul- 
tural products from restraining trade— 
by Department of Justice—title 7, United 
ore Code, section 292, February 18, 

22. 

Atomic Energy Act, enjoining viola - 
tion of act or regulation by Atomic En- 
ergy Commission—by Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 42, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1816, August 1, 1946. 

Bridges over navigable waters, injunc- 
tion to enforce removal of bridge violat- 
ing act as to alteration of bridges—by 
Attorney General—title 33, United States 
Code, section 519, June 21, 1940. 

Clayton Act, violation of enjoined— 
United States attorney, under direction 
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of Attorney General—title 15, United 
States Code, section 25, October 15, 1914. 

Electric utility companies, compliance 
with law enforced by injunctions—by 
Federal Power Commission—title 16, 
United States Code, section 825m, August 
26, 1935. 

False advertisements, dissemination 
enjoined—by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—title 15, United States Code, sec- 
tion 53, March 21, 1938. 

Freight forwarders, enforcement of 
laws, orders, rules, and so forth, by in- 
junctions—by Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Attorney General—title 
49, United States Code, section 1017, 
May 16, 1942. 

Fur Products Labeling Act, to enjoin 
violation—by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—title 15, United States Code, sec- 
tion 69g, August 8, 1951. 

Enclosure of public lands, enjoining 
violation—by United States attorney— 
title 43, United States Code, section 1062, 
February 25, 1885. 

Investment advisers, violations of stat- 
ute, rules and regulations governing, en- 
joined—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 80b-9, August 22, 1940. 

Gross misconduct or gross abuse of 
trust by investment companies, en- 
joined—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 80a-35, August 22, 1940. 

Use of misleading name or title by in- 
vestment company, enjoined—by Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission—title 
15, United States Code, section 80a-34, 
August 22, 1940. 

Violation of statute governing, or 
rules, regulations, or orders of SEC by 
investment companies, enjoined—by Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—ti- 
tle 15, United States Code, section 80a-41, 
August 22, 1940. 

Fair Labor Standards Act, enjoining 
of violations—by Administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, Department of Labor, 
under direction of Attorney General, see 
title 29, United States Code, section 
204b—title 29, United States Code, sec- 
tions 216 (c), 217, June 25, 1938. 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, enforcement of order 
by injunction—by United States attor- 
ney, see title 29, United States Code, sec- 
tion 92la—title 33, United States Code, 
section 921, March 4, 1927. 

Import trade, prevention of restraint 
by injunction—by United States attor- 
ney, under direction of Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 15, United States Code, section 
9, August 27, 1894. 

Wool products, enjoining violation of 
Labeling Act—by Federal Trade Com- 
mission—title 15, United States Code, 
section 68e, October 14, 1940. 

Securities Act, actions to restrain vio- 
lations—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 77t, May 27, 1933, 

Securities Exchange Act, restraint of 
violations—by Securities and Exchange 
Commission—title 15, United States 
Code, section 78u, June 6, 1934. 

Stockyards, injunction to enforce or- 
der of Secretary of Agriculture—by At- 
torney General—title 7, United States 
Code, section 216, August 15, 1921. 
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Submarine cables, to enjoin landing or 
operation—by the United States—title 
47, United States Code, section 36, 
May 27, 1921. 

Sugar quota, to restrain violations—by 
United States attorney under direction 
of Attorney General, see title 7, United 
States Code, section 608 (7), and title 7, 
8 States Code, section 608a-6, May 

1934. 

Water carriers in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, injunctions for viola- 
tions of orders of ICC—by ICC or Attor- 
ney General—title 49, United States 
Code, section 916, September 18, 1940. 

Flammable Fabrics Act, to enjoin vio- 
lations—by Federal Trade Commission— 
title 15, United States Code, section 1195, 
June 30, 1953. 

National Housing Act, injunction 
against violation—by Attorney Gen- 
eral—title 12, United States Code, section 
1731b. This code citation was repealed. 

Defense Production Act—title 50, 
pares States Code, appendix 2109, July 

1. 1951. 

National Labor Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley Act)—title 29, United States 
Code, section 160(L), June 23, 1947. 

Rent Control Cases—title 50, United 
3 Code, appendix 1896, March 30, 

949. 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act—United States Code, title 21, section 
332, June 25, 1938. 

Trademark Infringement—United 
States Code, title 15, section 1116, July 
5, 1946. f 

Rubber Act of 1948—title 50, United 
States Code, appendix 1933, March 31, 
1948. 

International Wheat Agreement Act— 
title 7, United States Code, section 1642, 
October 27, 1949. 

Natural Gas Act—title 15, United 
States Code, section 1717s, June 21, 1938. 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act—title 7, United States Code, section 
499k, June 10, 1930. 

Shipping Act of 1916—title 46, United 
eee Code, section 828, September 7, 

916. 

I call attention, in addition, to the 
large number of administrative tribunals 
created in the last few decades whose 
orders are enforced by the contempt 
powers of the courts. 

The discussion of this jury- trial 
amendment, I think, has served to alert 
the Members of Congress to the growing 
tendency to use the extraordinary rem- 
edy of injunction and contempts of 
courts for the enforcement of the poli- 
cies and programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It may be that in this instance the 
criminal remedy, that is, punishment 
through prosecution for violation of a 
statute, is not adequate to enforce the 
15th amendment, which of course is a 
part of the Constitution; and that this 
extraordinary remedy is the only effec- 
tive way of accomplishing the objective 
of the 15th amendment. But let me 
warn those who want the easy way that 
if we extend government by injunc- 
tion from this field to another field, 
Pretty soon we will be living under a 
Police state, and the protection of indi- 
Vidual liberties, which are the very 
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essence of our form of government, will 
be gone. 

I suggest that a comprehensive suryey 
be made of the use of these extraor- 
dinary remedies of injunction and the 
contempt powers of the courts to execute 
national policies where rights of the in- 
dividual, constitutionally available to 
him in criminal and civil legal proceed- 
ings, do not exist. 

Let us see when this trend began. The 
abuses which led to the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act were injunctions sought by indi- 
vidual citizens and corporations. In the 
instances cited by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrnc], it is the Gov- 
ernment itself using this unusual power 
of the sovereign in derogation of the 
rights of its citizens and circumventing 
the protections of their liberties which 
we have built up at great cost over a 
long period of time. 

In the labor field, National Labor Re- 
lations Board orders to cease and desist 
issued against employers are enforced by 
the decree and contempt proceedings of 
the circuit courts of appeal. 

The Federal Trade Commission com- 
bats unfair trade practices with court 
injunctions, Many other recently cre- 
ated boards and commissions have been 
given similar authority by the Congress. 

Does this mean that the historic meth- 
od of compelling observance of national 
policy, in which inhere the protections 
of the Bill of Rights, is no longer effi- 
cient and workable in the complicated 
society of our time; or, does it mean that 
the proponents of the new activities 
which the Federal Government is in- 
creasingly undertaking are impatient at 
the delays and difficulties attending 
criminal and civil legal proceedings 
where alleged violators are guaranteed 
due process of law and, in criminal cases, 
the presumption of innocence and the 
requirement of admissible proof estab- 
lishing guilt beyond a reasonable doubt 
as found by a jury of his peers? 

All students of law know that 
chancery courts developed only because 
the common law had become so rigid 
and inflexible as to result in miscar- 
riages of justice simply because no forms 
or procedures existed to grant relief. 
This gave rise to the unusual and ex- 
traordinary intervention of the King, 
which came to be exercised through his 
chancellor, in granting relief to individ- 
uals on their petition for equitable and 
just redress, which they were unable to 
obtain in the law courts. Thus was es- 
tablished the basic principle that no ac- 
tion in equity will lie where there is an 
adequate remedy at law. 

Many equity cases have held that a 
crime will not be enjoined by an equity 
court because the punishment for the 
crime should be an adequate deterrent 
to the wrong sought to be prevented. 
Some courts have added a refinement to 
the principle of adequacy of the remedy 
of law in that the remedy at law must 
be as adequate as the remedy possible in 
an equity proceeding. 

There is no question of the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to author- 
ize the Attorney General to commence 
injunction proceedings to enforce the 
15th amendment or of the power of Con- 
gress to grant jurisdiction to the Fed- 
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eral courts to issue injunctions in this 
field. Whether the Congress should do 
so or not, in my judgment, should be 
determined as a matter of policy. In 
determining for myself this question of 
policy, I am guided by the basic princi- 
ple of adequacy of existing legal reme- 
dies, that is to say, criminal prosecution, 
under sections 241 and 242 of title 18, 
United States Code, and civil suits for 
damages under section 1983 of title 42, 
United States Code. 

The 15th amendment to the United 
States Constitution became effective 
March 30, 1870, and provided: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


The basic laws Congress passed pur- 
suant to the 15th amendment were 
adopted shortly thereafter. 

For over 80 years, therefore, we have 
had on the books legislation in addition 
to the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion designed to prevent the denial of 
voting privileges for reasons of race, 
eolor or previous condition of servitude. 
Yet, the evidence is overwhelming that 
in many sections of the country Negroes, 
even today, are being deprived of the 
right to vote. One need not look further 
than the statistical section of the Con- 
gressional Directory to find that there 
were total votes cast in the congres- 
sional election of 1956 as low as 18,000 
or 19,000 for some congressional dis- 
tricts where many congressional dis- 
tricts cast votes in excess of 200,000, or 
10 times as much. In this connection, it 
should be remembered that Representa- 
tives in Congress, as the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people under article I, 
section 2, and the 14th amendment, 
section 2, each should represent ap- 
proximately equal segments of our pop- 
ulation. 

There is, of course, other evidence be- 
fore the Congress that the 15th amend- 
ment is not being observed, and that the 
amendment itself and the laws passed 
pursuant thereto have not been effective 
in the past and will not be effective in 
the future. Believing that the 15th 
amendment, which is just as much a part 
of our Constitution as the Bill of Rights, 
ought to be observed, it is my judgment 
that a case has been made for the inter- 
vention of the courts and their extra- 
ordinary remedy of injunction to prevent 
an integral part of our Constitution from 
being nullified. 

I, therefore, intend to vote against the 
so-called jury-trial amendment. 

The granting, however, of the power 
of injunction in this field for the first 
time in our history points up the neces- 
sity for taking stock of the distance we 
have traveled on the road of government 
by injunction and should give us warn- 
ing that this unusual and autocratic 
remedy must not be lightly granted in 
the future. We in the Congress should 
scrutinize with extreme care representa- 
tions by those advocating some new pro- 
gram by the Federal Government involv- 
ing regulation of our citizens in which 
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enforcement is sought through injunc- 
tion rather than the traditional criminal 
and civil remedies in which constitu- 
tional guarantees of procedural rights 
are granted to defendants. This is par- 
ticularly true where a mandatory in- 
junction, as contrasted to a restraining 
order, is authorized. 

As I view our philosophy of Govern- 
ment, we prohibit citizens from doing 
those things which are thought to be 
against the public interest, but in all 
other activities not so prohibited, the 
individual is free to do as he chooses. 
This is the reverse of a system of gov- 
ernment where the citizen is ordered by 
his Government affirmatively to perform 
certain actions. The latter method is 
typical of totalitarianism and tyranny. 

Because of the recent growth of the 
use of court injunctions and contempt 
preoeedings for carrying out national 
policy, I believe a review of such special 
grants of authority should be made, in- 
cluding a reexamination of the basis for 
authorizing the injunctive remedy. Such 
a study would form a foundation for re- 
sisting further growth of government by 
summary proceedings and might pos- 
sibly lead to repeal or modification of 
some such grants of authority in the 
past. 


Alaska Statehood Endorsed by American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Alaska, 
has long supported statehood for Alaska. 
The American Legion met recently in 
annual convention at Skagway and re- 
affirmed its endorsement of statehood by 
adoption of Resolution No. 57-1. It is 
with pleasure I present here the resolu- 
tion as signed by Department Com- 
mander Wardie W. King and Adjutant 
Joseph M, Briones: 


RESOLUTION No, 57-1, STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the United States of America 
stands irrevocably for the principles of self- 
government and for the granting of such 
rights to the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the residents of Alaska have offi- 
clally registered, by their ballot, their desire 
to become a member of the United States of 
America, and have unmistakably proven 
their ability to assume the responsibilities 
of such self-government; and 

Whereas the said residents have proven 
their loyalty to the United States by their 
actions and behavior in recent world con- 
fiicts; and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous 
incentive to the development of Alaska, 
which said development is essential to the 
defense of Alaska and the United States; and 

Whereas the American Legion has long 
supported statehood for the Territory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Alaska, in regular convention assem- 
bled at Skagway, Alaska, these 22d, 23d, 24th, 
and 25th days oj May 1957, That the Congress 
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of the United States be urged to grant state- 
hood to Alaska; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the Senate 
of the United States, Chairman of the Senate 
Interior Committee, the Chairman of the 
House Interior Committee, Chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, to the 39th Annual 
National Conyention of the American Legion, 
to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., and to any 
other interested parties. 
Warn W. KING, 
Commander, Department of Alaska, 
1956-57. 
Attest: : 
JOSEPH M. BRIONES, 
Adjutant, 


Yankee Homecoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, New 
England will have a great homecoming 
during the year of 1958. Its official des- 
ignation is Yankee Homecoming. It will 
cover the entire year of 1958. This will 
afford a fine opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans to visit New England during the 
homecoming year—not only descendants 
of New Englanders in other parts of our 
country, but for all Americans to see New 
England; to see its industry, its countless 
places of beauty and summer resorts, its 
many historic places where events took 
place that played an important part in 
the settlement of the Western World and 
the independence of our country; to sap 
in, so to speak, its historic atmosphere, 
and to see and to meet and to know the 
people of New England and to receive 
their warm hospitality. In other words, 
to make a pilgrimage to New England, 
the section of our country that is second 
to none in the establishment of our Gov- 
ernment and in its preservation and 
growth. 

In my extension of remarks I include 
a statement recently made by Jack Frost, 
president of Yankee Homecoming, to- 
gether with editorials and excerpts from 
other editorials relating to the Yankee 
Homecoming plans; also, an article writ- 
ten by Alice Burke, appearing in the 
Boston Traveler of March 19, 1957. 

The statement, editorials, and ex- 
cerpts follow: 

STATEMENT BY JACK FROST, PRESIDENT OF 
YANKEE HOMECOMING 

A billion dollars will be expended in New 
England in 1958 by visiting tourists. 

This estimate was made today by artist 
Jack Frost of Orleans, Cape Cod, president of 
Yankee Homecoming for 1958. 

“Our program,” he said, “aims to bring 
2 million more tourists than usual to New 
England next year. The 1957 total will be 
about 2,150,000, 

“Add 2 million to 2,150,000; this makes 
4,150,000. Now, multiply this total by $250 
which is the average—probably too low an 
average—the New England visitor will spend 
here in 1958 and one can see that the billion 
dollar total is a reasonable and probably a 
conservative total. 
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“Yankee Homecoming stands ready to help 
in any way other organizations working to 
increase the New England tourist business. 
In our Yankee Homecoming campaign we are 
stressing the industrial advantages of New 
England as well as the recreational, and cul- 
tural, but all of us should make every tour- 
ist welcome regardless of the reason that 
brought him or her here, 

“The Massachusetts Traveler Promotion 
Committee of 44 School Street, Boston, is 
carrying on an especially effective campaign 
for this year. 

“This committee is working with the 
American Automobile Association and many 
other organizations to increase the 1957 
tourist business in Massachusetts. This 
business is estimated by Robert S. Kretsch- 
mar, secretary of the group, to be the third 
largest in Massachusetts. 

“Congresswoman EDITH Nourse ROGERS, of 
Massachusetts, is waging her own campaign 
to bring more visitors to New England in 
1958. In a recent address to the National 
House, she emphasized the industrial im- 
portance of her own district, recalled she 
had been born in Maine, and added: 

We have a wonderful section of the 
country, Mr. Speaker. I hope all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will encourage their 
constituents to visit New England during 
the Yankee Homecoming of 1958.’” 

Frost said the Back .Bay Leader-Beacon 
Hill Times of Boston recently made a point 
“which cannot be stressed too strongly.” 

The newspaper in an editorial note said: 
“That New England ‘homecoming’ idea and 
plan, originated by the New England artist, 
Jack Frost, gives evidence of developing into 
one of the really great things that has been 
done in this section. The idea would be 
one which would be in effect throughout 
1958 and would bear fruit for many years 
to come, Gov. Foster Furcolo has given it 
his enthusiastic endorsement and it has the 
warm approval of many of the leading busi- 
ness and professional men and women of 
the city and of the New England States.” 

“That is happily correct,” said Frost, “we 
are building not merely for 1958 but for the 
years beyond that.” 


— 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald of 
March 18, 1957] 


Maine, especially of all the States in 
“Yankeeland,” must have been interested in 
the meeting of New England Members of 
Congress last week when they heard about 
the Yankee Homecoming movement planned 
for 1958, and threw their support behind it. 

The resolution passed in the meeting suf- 
ficiently explains the purpose of Yankee 
Homecoming: To bring more visitors than 
usual to New England next year to enjoy 
our recreational attractions, to view our 
historical shrines, and to learn of our in- 
dustrial progress and opportunities. To 
this end it was voted to call on all New Eng- 
landers to join in this great enterprise, and 
to urge their relatives and friends outside 
New England to come and visit us next year. 

The originator and principal sponsor of 
this homecoming is a Massachusetts artist, 
Jack Frost. He estimated that the pro- 
gram, though it may cost a million dollars, 
would not involve any new appropriations 
from the States, Congress, or the commu- 
nities, but could be met by pooling already 
authorized outlays toward the regionwide 
He took pains to point out, too, 
what a Yankee is, and found that it is not a 
race, a religion, or geographical designation, 
but a creed, a belief in American ingenuity, 
free enterprise, respect for another's rights, 
property, and personal liberty. 

That seems to serve very well as a defini- 
tion. It may be accepted by the vast armies 
of New Englanders who carried the Yankee 
culture as emigrants to the West in covered 
wagons, but who would be ret to New 
England next year by automobile, plane, 
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and streamlined train, a migration in re- 
verse. 

Maine and all the rest of the New England 
States will hope for the success of Yankee 
Homecoming and work for it. Sometimes 
one hears that we think too much about the 
recreational industry. Maybe so, but we 
certainly do not blow our own horn enough, 
and we may not be keeping in mind that 
acquaintance with what Maine, and all New 
England, has to offer, not infrequently con- 
tributes to the building of new industry, 
which is what we need. It would be reason- 
able to predict that this great Yankee Home- 
coming will be a boon to New England. We 
should all work for it. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.] Telegram, 
March 21, 1957} 


A novel tourist promotion program to woo 
Visitors to the New England States is gain- 
ing acceptance in many quarters. A region- 
wide effort, it is called the Yankee 
Homecoming movement for 1958. 

The New England Members of Congress 
last week threw their support behind the 
project and urged all New Englanders to 
join in this great enterprise to bring more 
tourists than usual to the region next year 
to enjoy its recreational attractions, view 
its historical shrines and learn of its in- 
dustrial progress and opportunities. 

The Congressmen got a briefing on the 
homecoming theme by Jack Frost, Orleans, 
Massachusetts, artist, and president of the 
movement. “To Europeans,” Mr. Frost said, 
“any American is a Yankee; westerners call 
People east of the Mississippi Yankees, and 
some southerners call all northerners Yan- 
kees. But we feel Yankee is not a race, 
religion, or geographical designation; that it 
is a creed, a belief in American ingenuity, 
free enterprise, and respect for another's 
rights, property, and personal liberty,” Mr. 
Frost asserted. 

Inasmuch as New England was the birth- 
Place of most of what now is regarded as 
Yankeeism, the artist said he felt that all 
Americans would be interested in visiting 
the region in curiosity, if nothing else. New 
Englanders emigrated from the region by 
covered wagon and clipper ship, but in 1958 
the aim is to have Americans visit in our 
area by automobile, streamline train and 
plane. We hope,“ the artist said, to make 
it a reverse migration in 1958." 

Connecticut has much to offer to tourists 
in the Yankee Homecoming. Next year 
Visitors will haye the Connecticut Turnpike 
for their use in touring historic sites, rec- 
Teational areas, festivals, and strawhat 
theaters, among several of the State’s 
attractions. 

Yankee Homecoming promises to be a 
gay, happy and profitable time for tourists 
and natives alike. 

[From the Armenian Mirror-Spectator 
(Boston) March 30, 1957] 

Two million additional tourists are ex- 
pected in New England next year due to an 
aggressive program initiated by Jack Frost, 
a celebrated Cape Cod artist. It is a project 
which will allow the world to refresh them- 
Selves in the New England climate while 
bringing back for a visit descendants of New 
Englanders from other parts of the country. 

The six State area offers just about every- 
thing in any part of the year. It abounds 
with recreational facilities in the winter and 
summer, it offers advantages which other 
sections of the country must travel miles to 
Teach, all within 1 day's drive of the hub city 
of Boston. 

The project, called Yankee Homecoming, 
will be in full force in 1958 and as House mi- 
nority leader JosePpH W. MARTIN, JR., says, 
“Those who visit New England for the first 
time will find peace of mind, contentment, 
and most hospitable neighbors.” 
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The area is showing a new progressive feel- 
ing steeped in the traditional and the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy this is being extended to all, 
People will be surprised at the changing na- 
ture of industry in the area, at the plenti- 
tude of skilled workers, at the changing 
shoreline, at the mountain resorts, and even 
the desert of Maine. The principal art col- 
onies and the world's unrivaled major sym- 
phony are in the area and the schools are 
the envy of other parts of the country. 


[From the Marlboro Enterprise and the Hud- 
son (Mass.) Sun, March 15, 1957] 

Governor Furcolo has endorsed a plan 
known as the Yankee Homecoming for 1958. 
The plan is to induce former New England 
residents and other tourists to visit the New 
England area during the year. 

The plan originated with Jack Frost, an 
Orleans artist. It is one that will and should 
command marked attention and action. 

It could bring many into New England dur- 
ing the year, many who might not otherwise 
visit the six-State area, which offers so much, 
in both variety and interest for the tourist. 

For the former New Englander it would 
be something of an old home week, or rather 
better than that, perhaps an old home year. 

The Governor's endorsement of Mr. Frost's 
plan should give it important impetus, 


NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO NEW ENGLAND IN 1958 
TEST FOR YANKEE INGENUITY 
(By Alice Burke) 

They're fattening up the calf and laying 
down the cider for the goldarndest, biggest 
family reunion ever staged in these parts. 

It is the 1958 Yankeee Homecoming. And 
that means an invitation to every New Eng- 
lander and every descendant of a New Eng- 
lander everywhere in the world to come home 
during a year of fun and frolic. 

Yankee Homecoming is frankly a boost- 
New-England project, aimed at bringing into 
the area next year at least 2 million more vis- 
itors than ordinarily come. The hope is that 
they will spend their vacation money here. 

But in the mind of Artist Jack Frost, who 
originated the plan for this national pilgrim- 
age to New England, we'll give as much as if 
not more than we get. 

What the six States will offer their vaca- 
tioning guests, he says, will be a sort of pa- 
triotic rebirth. 

The visitors will come in close contact with 
cencepts of individual liberty and free en- 
terprise which began in New England and 
which their ancestors carried forth to build 
a great nation. 

They also brush up against Yankee in- 
genuity, particularly that brand of it de- 
voted to producing a good time. 

Frost and his Yankee Homecoming Found- 
ers’ Council expect that at least half the 
cities, towns, and villages, from the New 
York line to Canada, will welcome back na- 
tive sons and daughters. 

Special celebrations— games, contests, 
pageants, and every sort of wing-ding—are 
planned for each of the 52 weeks of 1958. 

The jubilee will begin January 1, on the 
final stroke of 1957's last midnight, with big, 
old-fashioned New Year's parties. 

Long before that, however, there'll be a 
national advertising and promotion cam- 
paign inviting folk to New England's home- 
coming. 

Frost plans a reverse trip of the covered 
Wagons that left for the West during the 
last century. Some time this summer, & 
caravan of prairie schooners will set out 
from California, hitting the homeward trail 
and urging those along the way to follow 
after. 

Also scheduled for late this summer is a 
dress rehearsal for one event in Cape Cod's 
1958 celebration. This is a combined regatta 
and open house in old sea captains’ homes 
from Provincetown to Sagamore. 
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Open houses, open churches, and school 
and college reunions will be important links 
in next year’s chain of festive events to re- 
new old ties and old memories. 

There will be historic tours, literary tours, 
scenic tours, industrial tours, a wide variety 
of trips for those interested in particular 
aspects of New England, past ard present. 

For those concerned with food—and who 
isn’t—church suppers, strawberry festivals, 
clambakes, corn roasts, and those oldtime 
Yankee baked-bean and apple-pie breakfasts 
will be on the menu. 

Although many of the celebrations 
planned are special for 1958, the core of 
Yankee Homecoming entertainment will be 
festivities, contests, and ceremonies that are 
held here regularly every year. 

Things like the Boston Art Festival, the 
blessing of the fishing fleets at Gloucester 
and New Bedford, music at Tanglewood, Mar- 
blehead Race Week, the Seafood Festival at 
Rockland, Maine, the Deerfield, N. H., Fair, 
the Indian Pow-Wow at Lafayette, R. I. 

And, of course, the winter carnivals and 
scores of other community fun fests; fish- 
ing derbies, rug-hooking bees, square 
dances, and the like. 

In other words, we'll dress up, spruce up 
and put on parties especially for the visitors. 
But they'll know that is just packaging for 
the homespun product of fun, hospitality, 
and a high historic heritage they will find 
anytime they want to come back after 1958. 

The general idea is to make em want to 
come back, time and again. 

Frost, author and illustrator of a series 
of successful sketch books, has been work- 
ing on the 1958 Yankee Homecoming plan 
for the past 5 years. 

A native of Eastport, Maine, a former Bos- 
ton newspaper artist, and now a Cape-Cod- 
der, he is sold on selling New England to 
the rest of the country, for both recreation 
and industry. 

He has sunk his money, his time, and his 
artistic talent into promoting the idea. 

Last month, Governor Furcolo indorsed it. 
The other New England governors are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

Industrial and civic organizations have 
indicated their willingness to help finance 
the big promotion program from here on in, 
It will cost an estimated 61 million. 

A 30-member founders’ council of religious 
leaders, public officials, advertising men, 
newspaper executives, and businessmen is 
behind the project. 

They're setting the stage to welcome home 
the sons, the grandsons, the great grandsons, 
and all the "great greats” of those who made 
New England strong and then went out to 
spread that strength throughout the Na- 
tion. 


The United States Corps of Army 
Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 182d illustrious birthday 
of the founding of the United States 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers dates from 
June 1776, when the Continental Con- 
gress authorized Gen. George Washing- 
ton to appoint a Chief Engineer for his 
Army. General Washington designated 
Col, Richard Gridley to that post, and 
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from that date, July 3, 1775, until now 
the United States has been served by 40 
Chief Engineers. Holding that post with 
honor and distinction at this time is 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner. 

June 14 also marked the observance 
of the 76th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Corps of Engineers offices to 
serve the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
tries. On February 1, 1881, the Corps 
of Engineers set up the Little Rock River 
and Harbor office with authority con- 
fined to the Arkansas, White, and St. 
Francis Rivers and tributaries. How- 
ever, in 1882, the Mississippi River Com- 
mission established districts with head- 
quarters in Cairo, III., and Memphis, 
Tenn., and these offices were consoli- 
dated in the Memphis office in 1890. 

A separate district, with responsibility 
for dredging operations was established 
at Memphis in 1918, and 3 years later 
the Little Rock office was moved to the 
Mississippi River city and the name was 
changed to the Memphis River and 
Harbor District. 

In 1928, with adoption of the first 
comprehensive plan for flood control on 
the lower Mississippi River, the Memphis 
River and Harbor office, the river and 
harbor district, the Mississippi River 
Commission’s first and second districts, 
and the dredging district, were all con- 
solidated to form the United States Army 
Engineers District, Memphis. 

The Mississippi River, wildly tempera- 
mental in its 1,000-mile trip to the Gulf 
of Mexico, drains 49 percent of the Na- 
tion, an area lying across the northern 
reaches of the United States from New 
York State to Wyoming. Enough rain 
falls on this area in a normal year to fill 
a tank 8 miles wide, 8 miles long, and 8 
miles high. During an average flood 
year a million tons of water passes down 
the river. 

This tremendous power supports the 
mighty Mississippi, the main artery of 
the Nation's 28,000-mile inland water- 
way system. And more than 80 million 
tons of important commodities move 
each year on the river. 

To control this mighty river and to 
protect the valley against floods is the 
task of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Mississippi River Commission. Today a 
1,600-mile system of giant levees 200 
miles longer than the Great Wall of 
China are maintained by the corps to 
harness the powers of the river. Cutoffs 
have straightened the river where Mark 
Twain was pilot, and the river has been 
shortened by about 170 miles. 

Col. E. B. Downing is the district engi- 
neer for the Memphis district, and he 
has given valiant service to the work on 
the Mississipi and its tributaries. Today 
Colonel Downing is making certain spe- 
cial awards to employees of the district, 
and I am sure that other Members of 
Congress whose areas are served by this 
office will desire to join in commending 
Colonel Downing and all of the men and 
women of the office there for the fine 
service they are continuing to render. 
Since the location of this office, almost 
2,000 man-years of work has been given 
to controlling the turbulent floodwaters 
of the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
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That much work continues to be done 
is evidenced by the floods that still beset 
this vast area. However, it should be 
pointed out that these floods result from 
rainfall equal in many places to the total 
annual averages and but for the great 
structures created to handle the Arkan- 
sas and the other tributaries, the present 
disaster would be extended throughout 
the entire lower valley and over the Mid- 
south, Millions of dollars, untold acres 
of farm and forest lands, and thousands 
of lives were saved by the work of the 
Mississippi River Commission and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

It is fitting, therefore, on this day to 
celebrate the 182d anniversary of the 
founding of the Corps of Engineers and 
the 76th anniversary of the Memphis 
district to salute the peacetime work of 
the corps in preserving for us and for 
our posterity that great héartland of 
America. 


Secretary Benson Exposes Half-Truths 
About Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing address by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson before the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association meeting in 
St. Paul, Minn., on June 12. Perhaps 
no major problem has been subjected to 
as many half-truths during recent years 
as occurred with respect to the farm 
problem. Secretary Benson, in his 
speech to the Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation, clearly and effectively and in his 
characteristically straightforward way 
has told the whole truth about a num- 
ber of these half-truths. There are 
enough difficulties in this field even 
when only the facts—all of them—are 
considered. It is essential to eliminate 
these difficulties and differences which 
are based on beliefs or charges that are 
not in accord with the facts. Secretary 
Benson’s address contributes greatly to 
making clear the real facts. 

The address follows: 

Appress BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON BEFORE THE MINNESOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 12, 1957 
This is a great pleasure, a signal honor, 

and a challenging responsibility. I welcome 

the opportunity to meet with you and share 
my thoughts regarding the agricultural 
problems of this great State and this favored 

Nation. 

One might wonder what a Secretary of 
Agriculture would have to say to a group 
of bankers, At first thought, our respective 
fields might appear remote from one another. 

Yet the Secretary of Agriculture must be 
concerned with financial matters. Our 
Commodity Credit Corporation is the second 
largest corporation in the world, exceeded 
only by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. We now hold loans on farm commod- 
ities totaling $2.3 billion, and we own $5.5 
billion worth of commodities taken over 
through nonrecourse loans. We hold about 
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$3.7 billion worth of loans made to farmers 
for financing the purchase of real estate, for 
production credit, for building farm storage, 
for supplying electricity and telephones, for 
construction of facilities to conserve soil and 
water resources, and for various other pur- 
poses. This $3.7 billion does not include 
loans of the Farm Credit Administration, 
which was made an independent agency in 
1953 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of this administration. 

So, along with you, I am concerned with 
interest rates, terms of repayment, and other 
financial matters. 

I am also concerned about Government 
competition with private business. I be- 
live that Government should not be in com- 
petition with its own taxpaying citizens. I 
believe we should leave to private enterprise 
those things which private enterprise is able 
and willing to do. 

You, on your part, must be interested in 
agriculture. You have an outstanding rec- 
ord in staying with your farmer borrowers 
in spite of drought and other economic 
reversals, You are in a key position to coun- 
sel with farmers on important business 
decisions. 

The financial needs of our farm people are 
great indeed. Farmers require extensive 
financial services. They have borrowed al- 
most ten billion dollars, secured by real 
estate, and they have borrowed another $8 
billion of short-term credit of one kind or 
another. Private sources supply the bulk 
of farmer borrowings; it will be my unfail- 
ing purpose to keep it so. 

Not only must our farmers be financed; 
the many industries which serve agriculture 
have their special credit needs. Implement 
factories, petroleum refineries, fertilizer 
plants, feed mills, facilities for processing, 
storing, transporting, refrigerating, and 
merchandising farm products, these all re- 
quire financing. The food business, in its 
many phases, is the largest single business 
in the country. It takes 25 percent of the 
consumer's dollar. It takes a goodly share 
of your services, We do indeed have a com- 
munity of interest. 

Because the farm and financial community 
are interdependent, they should understand 
one another. Certainly the financial sery- 
ices which you provide are not always well 
understood by farm people; I am likewise 
sure that the problems of our farm people 
are not clear to all of you. The air is filled 
with statements, denials, allegations, and 
half-truths regarding your fleld and mine. 
The problem is to distinguish between the 
truths, the half-truths, and the untruths. 

You could easily prepare a list of half- 
truths about the banking fraternity; ideas 
that are somehow plausible, yet take undue 
liberty with the facts. 

One half-truth that comes to mind is the 
belief, widely held by farm people, that 
bankers work only from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 3 in the afternoon. Some 
people don’t stop to think that there is 
work to do after the cashier's cage is closed. 

Another popular misconception is that 
the banker hopes the borrower will be unable 
to repay his loan so that the banker can take 
over the collateral. 

Statements which are totally false cannot 
long survive. 

Statements that are wholly true may be 
resisted for a time, but the truth must ulti- 
mately triumph, 

The troublesome statement is the half- 
truth, which has some visible basis in fact, 
the statement which has enough truth to 
make it plausible and enough untruth to 
make it dangerous. Such a statement can 
be used by the uninformed or the unscrupu- 
lous to convey an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. 

I should like to enumerate nine widely- 
held ideas about agriculture. All of them 
can be made to sound more or less plausible, 
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but they contain only a fragment of truth, 
All of them stand in the way of sound solu- 
tions to farm problems. 

The first half-truth is that there is a 
single farm problem or a single solution. 

How we long for simple explanations and 
simple remedies, 

How easy the answers become when we 
oversimplify the problem. 

Shall we say the farm problem is the level 
of price supports for the basic commodities? 
This ignores most of the problems in agri- 
culture; only 12 percent of Minnesota's farm 
income is from the basic commodities. It 


ignores the hardships resulting from 
drought, flood, frost, and other natural 
causes, It ignores the true cause of low in- 


come, namely the fact that many farms are 
too small and lack sufficient resources. 

There are many problems, not one. And 
for each problem there are many potential 
remedies, not just one. Most of these reme- 
dies are in the hands of individual farmers 
and their organizations. Better farming 
methods, improved marketing, power produc- 
tion costs, better choice of enterprises, these 
are solutions which may lack political ap- 
peal, but they are effective. 

Beware the man who paints agriculture as 
having one problem and one solution. 

Another half-truth is that agricultural 
production can be controlled with acreage. 
allotments. 

Acreage controls can, to a degree, restrict 
the output of a particular crop. But controls 
have little effect on total production. 

When a farmer is restricted on the acreage 
of a particular crop he picks his best land, 
fertilizes heavily, uses modern methods, and 
increases the yield per acre. And he uses the 
acres taken out of one crop for the produc- 
tion of other crops. 

It might be possible to work out regula- 
tions which would be stiff enough really to 
control production, But the evidence of 25 
years is that farmers do not want them. The 
Congress will not enact them and even if 
theyswere enacted it would be difficult to 
enforce them. 

You read in the papers, occasionally, that 
farmers have voted production controls on 
themselves as a means of getting a particular 
level of price support, What you do not 
read is that these controls have been watered 
down by law to such a point that they don’t 
control production. A whole battery of 
fudge factors has been introduced; permis- 
sion to plant on acres diverted from the basic 
crops, minimum national allotments, mini- 
mum individual allotments, legislative ac- 
tion to boost allotments or keep them from 
falling, and control on the basis of harvested 
rather than planted acres. 

The number of acres of wheat actually 
needed, according to formula, to bring sup- 
Plies into line this year was only about 12 
million, Yet the number of acres offered to 
farmers in the referendum, by law, was 55 
million, 4%½ times as great. — 

The alternative to a vote favoring quotas 
has been made unattractive by law. Instead 
of offering reasonable alternatives, the choice 
Offered is between quotas and virtually no 
program at all, 

Farmers have voted favorably on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, but such 
a vote cannot be correctly interpreted as in- 
dicating that farmers favor controls which 
will actually control. 

It is clear that we have no other choice 
than to live with abundance. Experience in- 
dicates that we cannot effectively legisiate 
Scarcity. Nor should we want to do so. 
Abundance is a blessing if our programs are 
sound. 

A third belief, embracing only a fragment 
of truth, is that farm prices, over the long 
pull, can be made in Washington. 

When a farmer selis wheat or soybeans or 
hogs he is paid a price. Why that price? 
Why not a higher price? He needs an an- 
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swer that he can understand, and there are 
plenty of people ready to supply it. 

What answer is easier to accept than that 
farm prices are made in Washington? If 
farm prices are rising, the ins will be sup- 
porting this view and the outs will be deny- 
ing it. If farm prices are falling, the reverse 
will be true. So the issue always has a 
considerable number of people who will keep 
it alive. To those who must have a simple 
explanation for prices, this is both the 
simplest and the most readily available. 

Are farm prices really made in Washing- 
ton? Certainly for a crop like corn, the level 
of price support set in accordance with law 
has an important influence, at least in the 
short run. But if the price is set too far 
from where the buyers and sellers them- 
selves would set it, the forces of the market 
will ultimately reassert themselves. 

The belief that farm prices are made, or 
should.be made or could be made in Wash- 
ington is particularly dangerous because it 
leads to pressures for unworkable programs, 
the final results of which are harmful to 
farmers. 

A fourth half-truth is that farm prosperity 
depends directly on farm prices. 

I want to see farm prices as high as we 
can have them, consistent. with retaining 
and expanding our markets. 

My concern, and the farmers’ concern, is 
more with net farm income than with price 
per unit. It is income that farmers spend, 
not price. Income is the result of produc- 
tion times price per unit minus costs. 

Certain of our farm products have been 
supported continually and substantially 
above the levels that would prevail if pro- 
ducers and consumers were free to bargain 
together. It is my belief that lower prices 


. for a number of these crops would have the 


long-run effect of expanding markets and 
increasing net form incomes. Markets 
would be regained. Production could be 
increased. Production costs per unit would 
be decreased. And farm people would be 
better off. 

For other commodities, or with other mar- 
ket conditions, prices could and should go 
up. We have raised price support levels, on 
occasions when we thought it would be 
helpful to do so, above the minimum levels 
specified in the law and above the levels of 
previous years. 

I think our price structure in agriculture 
should have flexibility in it, flexibility to go 
up or down in accordance with market con- 
ditions. 

Another half-truth is that farmers alone 
are exposed to the competitive system, while 
everyone else is protected from it. 

It is true that, compared with certain 
other groups, farmers occupy an exposed 
economic position and lack bargaining 
power. 

Much has been attempted, through Gov- 
ernment programs of one kind or another, 
to provide more economic security for farm 
people. The net realized cost last year of 
Federal programs primarily to support farm 
prices and farm income was $1.9 billion, a 
sum equal to 16 percent of our net farm 
income. This year the cost will be much 
larger. Costs are high because we are now 
picking up the tab for losses experienced in 
moving commodities accumulated in earlier 

ears. 
7 Nonfarm enterprises do not completely es- 
cape competitive forces. Only about three- 
fourths of the wholesale trade firms sur- 
vive their first full year of operation; only 
about 30 percent survive more than 10 years. 
Only about three-fifths of the retail trade 
firms survive their first year and only about 
one-sixth reach the age of 10 years. Labor 
has a minimum wage, it is true, but no job 
is assured at that minimum wage. And the 
guaranteed minimum is only about 50 per- 
cent as high as the average hourly earnings 
of factory workers, This is something like 
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a support price at 50 percent of the market 
level. 

One of the most important components 
of economic security is the opportunity to 
change freely from one enterprise to another. 
Fortunately this opportunity continues for 
all groups with fewer impediments in this 
country than in any other country in the 
world. 

The economic hazards of our farm people 
constitute a series problem. These can be 
at least partly counteracted by farmer co- 
operatives, sound agricultural legislation, 
improved farming methods, and sound fiscal 
and monetary policy. They cannot be 
remedied by invidious and erroneous com- 
parisons. 

The sitth half-truth on my list is this; 
That price supports protect the small farm 
operator. 

Suppose a farmer has only a few cows and 
a few acres of land, with total sales of less 
than $1,000 a year. There are a million and 
& half such farm families in the United 
States. How much will it help a farmer like 
that to have higher price supports? His 
problem is volume, not price; 200 percent 
of parity wouldn’t give him a decent level 
of living. 

Most of the dollars put out to support 
farm prices go to the large producers. Here, 
crop by crop, for a recent year, are the 
percentages of the total loan funds going to 
the 1 percent of the borrowers who took out 
the largest loans: 

Barley, 24 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Wheat, 12 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Oats, 11 percent of the dollars to 1 percent 
of the borrowers. 

Grain sorghums, 11 percent of the dollars 
to 1 percent of the borrowers. 

Soybeans, 8 percent of the dollars to 1 
percent of the borrowers. 

Flaxseed, 8 percent of the dollars to 1 per- 
cent of the borrowers. 

Corn, 6 percent of the dollars to 1 percent 
of the borrowers, 

Some loans to a single producer have run 
as high as a million dollars in a single year. 

For every dollar that goes to a small-farm 
Operator, many dollars go to the large unit. 

A seventh fractional truth is that farmers 
increase production when prices fall, in order 
to maintain income. 

There are some farmers, with few alter- 
native opportunities, who operate in this 
manner. Most of them do not. 

Why have hogs recently risen above $19.00 
per hundred pounds? Because the low 
prices of a year and a half ago caused farmers 
to reduce farrowings. If we had supported 
hog prices then, as some people wanted us 
to, we would now have heavy supplies and 
low prices instead of a good market, 

Why are hatchings of replacement chicks 
running 21 percent below a year ago? Be- 
cause of low egg prices this past winter. 

There is no competent research that I 
know of which supports the belief that 
farmers in the aggregate increase production 
when prices fall, other things being equal. 
On the contrary, a large number of scientists 
have affirmed the fact that a high price gen- 
erally stimulates production and a low price 
either reduces output or retards expansion. 

If farmers increase production when prices 
fall, then the Congress should have lowered 
price supports during the war, when added 
production was needed. Instead, supports 
were raised, indicating that the Congress, 
by its deeds if not its words, recognizes the 
true nature of the relationship. 

The belief that farmers increase produc- 
tion when prices fall is little more than a 
rationale for high price supports. 

No matter what the diagnosis is, the prac- 
tical prescription is the same: 

Is there a general depression? Raise price 
supports, 
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Is there inflation? Raise price supports. 
Do we need more production? Raise price 


supports. 

Do we need less production? Raise price 
supports. 

Farm problems need better diagnosis and 
better prescription than that. 

The eighth on this list of misconceptions 
is the belief that the family farm is on the 
way out. 

The family farm is undergoing changes, 
but it is not on the way out. It has had 
to change in order to survive. It is becom- 
ing larger, it requires more skills, it takes 
more capital. But still, as has always been 
the case in America, most of our farm pro- 
duction comes from farms on which the 
capital, the labor, and the management are 
supplied primarily by the farmer and his 
family. 

The percentage of our agricultural pro- 
duction which is turned out by family-sized 
farms has not changed appreciably in the 
last 15 years. 

Three-fourths of our farms are operated 
by those who own them. 

Two out of three farms have no mortgage 
debt. 

The family farm has withstood inflation, 
depression, war, drought, and other disasters. 
It is withstanding the impact of a techno- 
logical revolution. It will outlast the pessi- 
mists who predict its extinction. 

The men who laid the foundations for our 
agriculture had faith in the family farm, 
not only as a good place to raise crops and 
livestock but as a good place to raise Ameri- 
can citizens. Their judgment has been 
thoroughly vindicated. 

The family farm has great adaptability 
and staying power so long as management is 
kept free to make needed adjustments. To 
freeze the family farm into a rigid, precon- 
ceived pattern would be the quickest way to 
weaken it. 

A ninth and final item on this lst is a 
complete untruth and one that especially 
arouses my ire. It is the suggestion that 
farmers are just a lot of goldbrickers who 
want Government handouts. 

Anyone who makes such a statement simply 
does not know farm people and does not know 
farm problems. 

Farmers have genuine problems. They are 
on a cost-price squeeze. They are adjust- 
ing from wartime to peacetime markets. 
They feel the impact of a technological reyo- 
lution. They are subject to great natural 
hazards. Their markets suffer from huge 
surpluses due at least in part to programs 
of the past. To say that they have no real 
problems is outright folly. 

Farm people need the sympathetic help 
of their Government, something they have 
not always had. A loose purse string is not 
the answer. The need is for solid facts and 
an understanding heart. 

A great majority of our farm people want 
no special favors. In the race they must 
run they want only a fair place at the start- 
ing line. Sometimes they are overrepre- 
sented, to their disadvantage, by well-mean- 
ing self-appointed spokesmen. 

These nine half truths were the founda- 
tion for some of the farm programs of the 
past. On this shaky base was erected a great 
superstructure of production controls and 
price supports, with rigid formulas and de- 
talled schedules. 

The superstructure is now beginning to 
sag and creak at the joints. Increasingly, 
farm people are becoming convinced that 
some changes need to be made. The archi- 
tects are assembling to draw up new plans. 

My plea is that we not just consider patch- 
ing up the superstructure, but that we take 
a good look at the foundation itself. If we 
simply patch up the building without fixing 
the foundation, we can be sure that before 
tong we're in for trouble again. 
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I know no better foundation than one 
which will support an agriculture which is 
prosperous, expanding, and free. 

We have been moving in that direction. 
The Agricultural Act of 1954 was an impor- 
tant first step. It reestablished the essen- 
tial principle of price flexibility. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 defended the ground 
gained in 1954 and in addition provided use- 
ful tools for dealing directly with surplus 
problems. 

Now we are ready for another step. We 
should move away from formulas in the old 
basic law which require that price supports 
be raised as soon as surpluses are moved. 
If we do not, the stage will be set for surplus 
number 2 as soon as we dispose of surplus 
number 1. We should move toward more 
freedom of decisionmaking on the part of 
the individual farmer. I so indicated in 
recent letters to Senator Ellender and Con- 
gressman Cooley, Chairmen of the Agri- 
cultural Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

There is much that is good in our present 
farm laws. What is good should be saved. 
What is not good should be changed. I do 
not propose to eliminate price supports. 
We have programs that are working well; 
examples are the programs for soybeans, 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. These 
successful programs can be a pattern for 
the programs that are now causing difficulty. 

Years from now, the historian will write 
the history of the present day. What will 
he write? That the winning of abundance 
resulted in the loss of freedom? That this 
generation had so little faith in its free insti- 
tutions that it surrendered them without 
firing a shot? 

Or will he write that these free institu- 
tions were put to the test, that they sur- 
vived, intact and strengthened, ready to 
serve as an inspiration to liberty-loving peo- 
ple everywhere? This is what he must write. 
This is what he will write, if we are equal 
to the opportunity which confronts us. 

May God grant us wisdom, faith, patience 
and courage to see the opportunities which 
lie beyond our problems. May we willingly 
accept the responsibility which will forever 
be the counterpart of freedom. 


No Justification for Kinzua Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a copy of a telegram I have 
just received from Gov. Averell Harri- 
man, of New York, with respect to the 
Kinzua Dam on the upper Allegheny 
River. Governor Harriman points out 
that there is an alternative to this $101 
million project which has not received 
adequate consideration and study. 

“Until that study is made,” he wires, 
“there is no justification for going ahead 
with a plan that will deprive the Sene- 
ca Indians of their reservation lands, 
in violation of long-standing treaty 
rights.” 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud New York’s 
Governor for taking this stand on a mat- 
ter which will come before the House 
later this week as part of the public- 
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works appropriation bill. A careful 
study of this project, as it has been pre- 
sented to the House committees over the 
years shows that it is only in small meas- 
ure a flood-control project and, there- 
fore, a Federal responsibility. It is a 
water-supply project and, in fact, is so 
described in House Document No. 491 
of the 83d Congress, and it is a pollution- 
control project, designed to dilute Alle- 
gheny River pollution in Pennsylvania, 
with waters impounded in New York 
State. 

Neither water supply nor pollution 
control is properly a responsibility of the 
Federal Government and the taxpayers 
of this country, under the terms of the 
flood-control statutes and programs. 

Yet this project is being pushed as a 
100 percent Federal liability under the 
guise of flood control. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
questionable projects ever to come before 
this House. It cannot be economically 
justified within the framework of exist- 
ing legislation. 

It certainly cannot be morally justi- 
fied, for in order to build it, virtually all 
of the habitable land on a reservation 
granted to the Seneca Nation of Indians 
under the Presidency and signature of 
George Washington will be preempted, 
and most of it will be flooded. 

Governor Harriman rightly challenges 
the validity of this project. I hope his 
political colleagues in this House will 
support him, 

The full text of his telegram follows: 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

House of Representatives, Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O.: 

I am advised that an amendment to strike 
from the public works appropriation bill 
$1 million to start the Allegany Reservoir 
project will come up on the floor of the 
House tomorrow or Wednesday. I hope you 
will support the amendment. The Seneca 
Indians have presented an impressive series 
of documents on an alternative proposal 
which has apparently not received careful 
study by the Corps of Engineers. Until that 
study is made there is no justification for 
going ahead with a plan that will deprive 
the Senecas of their reservation lands in vio- 
lation of long-standing treaty rights. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN, 


States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 33 from the Legislature of 
the State of Texas. This resolution, I 
believe, points up vibrantly and force- 
fully the incumbency of the several 
States to vigorously insist on their sov- 
ereign constitutional rights. 

So that all the Members may have the 
benefit of this expression, I insert herein 
this document and commend its con- 
tents to each of my colleagues. 
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House Concurrent RESOLUTION 33 


Whereas significant events have occurred 
in the course of contemporary history under 
Our government of laws which call for a 
rededication of our constitutional theory of 
self-government and State sovereignty as 
established by our forefathers, and guaran- 
teed in the Ist and 10th amendments to our 
Federal Constitution; and 

Whereas unbiased examination reveals 
that an appeal to reason and judgment is 
necessary as to all issues wherein the Fed- 
eral Government has transcended its dele- 
ated authority and has encroached upon the 
rights of the citizens of the sovereign State 
Of Texas and of her sister States, and this 
invasion of our reserved powers must not be 
unchallenged; and 

Wheras the Legislature of the State of 
Texas is the appropriate body under man- 
date from the people of Texas to intervene 
between Federal encroachment and State 
Sovereignty; and 

Whereas article V, section 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States prescribes the 
Only method of reestablishing those sacred 
Constitutional principles affecting the very 
Sovereign existence of the several States; and 

Whereas the Texas Legislature explicitly 
affirms and declares that the powers of the 
Federal Government in all its branches and 
agencies are limited by the terms of the Con- 
stitution creating the Federal union to which 
the States are parties and by the plain sense 
and intended construction and interpreta- 
tion of its provisions; ana 

Whereas the basic concept of the Federal 
Constitution apparent upon its face is that 
the ratifying States, parties thereto, agreed 
Voluntarily to delegate certain of their 
Sovereign rights to a Federal Government 
thus constituted and that all powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the respective States or to the 
People; and 

Whereas failure of this State to emphasize 
her clegriy reserved powers could be con- 
Strued as tacit consent and acquiescence in 
the surrender thereof; and that submissive 
acquiescence to palpable, deliberate, and 
dangerous encroachment could in the end 
lead to the surrender of all powers reserved 
to the States and inevitably to the oblitera- 
tion and destruction of the sovereignty of 
the States contrary to the concepts and 
ideals embodied in the sacred compact by 
Which this Union of the States was created: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of Texas (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the soverign State of Texas inter- 
venes and registers officially its objection on 
behalf of. its people to the effort of the 
Federal Government to assert an unlawful 
dominion over her citizens and humbly ap- 
Peals to her sister States for their help 
and guidance in protecting the inalienable 
Tights and cherished freedoms; to join in 
taking appropriate steps for submission of 
a constitutional amendment which clearly 
and unequivocably defines State rights as 
understood by our forefathers, the framers 
of the Texas constitution, and the United 
States Constitution; and that, until the 
question of States rights here asserted by the 
State of Texas be settled by clear constitu- 
tional amendment, Texas declares her firm 
intention to take all appropriate measures 
honorably, legally, and constitutionally 
available to the State to resist illegal en- 
croachment upon her sovereign power, and 
to urge her 47 sister States to the north, to 
the east, and to the west to join in protect- 
ing these inviolable rights and cherished 
freedoms of their people and to urge the 
Congress of the United States to exercise 
Prompt and deliberate efforts to curtail 
further encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the reserved powers of the 
respective States; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by his excellency, the Governor 
of Texas, to the Governor and legislature of 
each of the other States, to the President of 
the United States, to each of the Houses of 
Congress, to Texas Representatives and Sena- 
tors in Congress, and to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WAGGONER Porr, 

Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 33 was adopted by the house 
on February 19, 1957. 

[sar] DororHy HALLMAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 33 was adopted by the senate 
on March 6, 1957. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 


Remarks of Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray at Dedication of Site for Dres- 
den Atomic Power Reactor of the Com- 


monwealth Edison Co. on June 12, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include therein remarks made by Hon. 
Thomas E. Murray, Member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, June 12, 
1957, at dedication of site for Dresden 
atomic power reactor of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co.: 

REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER THOMAS E. MUR- 
RAY AT DEDICATION OF SITE FoR DRESDEN 
ATOMIC Power REACTOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH EDISON Co. ON JUNE 12, 1957 


The Dresden station represents an impor- 
tant contribution to the Nation's atomic 
power program and toward realization of 
the promise inherent in industrial atomic 
power. It will be the world's first large- 
scale power reactor to take advantage of the 
valuable characteristics of the so-called boill- 
ing water principle. As such it represents 
a major step in the development of industrial 
atomic power reactors. Moreover, it demon- 
strates the willingiess of private industry to 
contribute both substantial funds and man- 
power to the industrial reactor effort. 

Commonwealth Edison and its associates 
in the nuclear power group manifest fore- 
sight of a high order in entering the atomic 
field at Dresden. It is the kind of vision 
that is characteristic of the utility industry 
of this country in making advances in tech- 
nology serve the public. This traditional 
dedication to serving the public inspired my 
former associates in the old New York Edison 
Co. to invent the phrase “at your service.” 

But the Dresden station represents service 
of a broader kind. It is a substantial ad- 
vance toward the creating the necessary 
support for an American atomic power in- 
dustry. By such an industry I mean a 
broadly based manufacturing capacity and a 
highly developed industrial nuclear know- 
how. Without the establishment of such 
an industry this Nation cannot hope to ful- 
fill those responsibilities which derive from 
the present and mounting shortages of power 
throughout the world. Unless such an in- 
dustrial base is established, American man- 
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ufacturers will not be the suppliers of 
atomic powerplants in the near future to 
growing world markets. 

The problem is how best to further the 
creation of such an industry. The building 
of small experimental prototypes will con- 
tribute to this objective. But the task to- 
day is a much larger one. It is primarily 
dependent on the early construction of large- 
scale power reactors along soundly conceived 
technical lines. It was on just such a basis 
that the Dresden plant was conceived. 

In a 1953 Chicago speech, I stressed the 
vital contribution of large reactor construc- 
tion as the necessary support of an atomic 
power industry. On that occasion I was 
privileged to announce the Commission's 
decision to finance and construct a large- 
scale pressurized water reactor. The wisdom 
of that action is now generally recognized. 
The Shippingport project is making a most 
important contribution to the development 
of industrial atomic power. Its construc- 
tion is providing substantial technical sup- 
port for many other reactor projects. Yet, 
at that time, the decision to go ahead en- 
countered considerable opposition from those 
who insisted that “economics” did not jus- 
tify such a step. However, the only way I 
know to get valid economic answers is by 
building and operating large reactors. 

That is why I continue to urge the im- 
mediate construction of two or three addi- 
tional large reactors. The national interest 
in the development of industrial atomic 
power on an urgent basis is so great that this 
step should be taken using the necessary 
Government funds. 

The use of Government funds as a tem- 
porary measure to build large reactors in 
support of an atomic power industry, can and 
must be carried out without altering the 
traditional patterns of American industry. 
As I said in the Chicago speech, and repeated 
many times since, “any task that can be 
satisfactorily performed by private industry 
should be left to private industry.” How- 
ever, the task of establishing support for an 
atomic-power industry on an urgent basis 
commensurate with the national interest is 
too large today for private industry alone. 
Nevertheless, I agree with Willis Gale that 
any expansion of our power-reactor program 
deemed necessary in the national interest 
should be accomplished in such a way that 
public power is not favored over private 
power. The question of the methods and 
rate by which industrial atomic power is de- 
veloped in furtherance of the national in- 
terest transcends the issue of public versus 
private power. 

Today we are accustomed to call the Amer- 
ican system “responsible capitalism.” The 
Dresden station conceived by Willis Gale is 
a concrete manifestation of responsible capi- 
talism at its best. 


The Tragedy in Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago the world was shocked by the con- 
duct of our then ally, the Soviet Union. 
Sixteen years ago, on June 13 and 14, the 
deportation of 60,000 Lithuanians from 
their beloved homeland to the frozen 
Steppes of Siberian and other labor 
camps was carried out. Their fate re- 
mains unknown, The horrible practice 
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of mass deportation has been condemned 
in numerous international agreements 
and treaties since the end of World War 
II. Few other crimes are more onerous, 

The hardships and martyrdom of 
these people, friends and relatives of 
many of us here in the United States, 
is worthy of our deepest tribute and 
homage. The pain and inequities of 
Lithuanian satellization bore mute testi- 
mony to the future destiny of those who 
fought in conscience for their liberties, 
their freedom, and their homeland, 
against the Soviet Union. Their un- 
common bravery remains a source of 
inspiration and education to all of us of 
the powerful “quiet strength” of the 
small nations opposing the expansion- 
isms of Russian communism, 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon, James A. Farley at the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon held at 
the St. Regis Hotel in New York City on 
June 13, 1957. 

ADDRESS BY HON, James A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA EXPORT CORP., 
BELGIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LUNCHEON, 
Sr. Reois HOTEL, New YORK CITY, JUNE 13, 
1957 
Those of us who are my age consider it a 

privilege to strengthen the contracts with 

the people of the Government of Belgium be- 
cause we have learned that there is power- 
ful historical connection between that coun- 
try and our own. In my own lifetime, the 
German invasion of Belgium played a major 
part in convincing the United States that it 
must enter World War I, I like to remember 
that Americans rebuilt a part of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain as a tribute to the heroism 
of Belgians in that struggle. Again in 

World War II Americans and Belgians fought 

side by side in a common defense. Today 

we are united in the North Atlantic Treaty 

Organization and in many common enter- 

prises for the welfare of the world. 

It is commonly said today that the United 
States is unpopular in Europe. There is 
some truth in that but I do not think either 
Americans or Europeans believe that this in- 
dicates any permanent change in relations, 
The fact is that all of us together are trying 
to do a job that has never been done before 
in the world’s history, and it will be strange 
if we do it without some irritation. 

A couple of years ago I tried to state my 
feeling, as a politician, which I am, that 
America had a world mission—a mission 
moral rather than military. We were the 
first country to attempt a free republic in 
which the rights of individuals were guar- 
anteed. This was based, rightly, on a deep 
religious feeling which is still the driving 
force in the United States. We believe that 
all men are children of God and, by conse- 
quence, human dignity is to us not a phrase 
but a fact. We can have no confidence in 
any system which denies that fact. Further, 
we think that this insistence on human 
dignity is universal. It exists in the minds 
and hearts of every human being. America’s 
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mission has been to maintain that concep- 
tion of human life wherever it can. 

It was easier to do this a century and a 
half ago when we were thinking only of our 
own territory. It is harder now that we 
must think in terms of a great many other 
countries as well. Human dignity cannot 
be imposed by force. It cannot be created 
by any power. It is the result of endless 
forces which come from the wellsprings of 
national life and take different forms. Free- 
dom and human dignity in Belgium will be 
written in terms and traditions of history 
of Belgian life, not of ours. The combina- 
tion of nations which defends it will have 
a great number of traditions. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for example, 
which defends the United States in Western 
Europe includes traditions as diverse as 
those of Mohammedan Turkey and those of 
Great Britain. Our jobs is to understand 
and assist every country in giving the full 
benefits of freedom to its own people, as 
they understand it. Their understanding 
will, of course, differ from ours. Neverthe- 
less the result has to be a center of common 
action, capable of letting us all work to- 
gether for our common defense and our 
common welfare. 

One of the ways by which we reach a 
common understanding and so can agree on 
a common policy is the commercial inter- 
change represented by business contacts 
throughout the world. The chamber of 
commerce, businessmen’s meetings, and or- 
dinary business contacts all contribute, It 
has taken the United States a good while 
to learn that everything we do here is not 
appropriate for other countries, for instance, 
Belgium. The businessmen of other coun- 
tries perhaps are also coming to understand 
why in the United States we discard certain 
European practices. A huge market like the 
United States, for instance, can have a free 
competitive economy and profit by it. We 
are coming to learn that in countries the 
size of the Netherlands and Belgium, for 
example, this is not possible, though it may 
become so as Europe increasingly builds a 
common market and a huge trading area. 
While there are endless points of difference 
my feeling is that in business life which is 
the raw material of economics we are in- 
reasingly finding that we understand each 
other. Today this may be merely senti- 
ment. But tomorrow if we have to struggle 
with worldwide conditions it will be the 
basis which permits us to work out common 
arrangements by which we all can live. 

In my case this is not theory but practice. 
My own company not only exports to great 
parts of the world but draws its raw ma- 
terial from great parts of the world. We 
could not exist if the United States were 
suddenly shrunk to its continental limits 
any more than Belgium could keep her 
standard of living if her business and eco- 
nomics were suddenly confined within the 
Belgium frontiers. We, all of us, are inter- 
nationalist whether we like it our not and 
whether we say so or not. So, freedom of 
commerce is not merely a phrase, it is a nec- 
essary fact of life, just as the open road out- 
side the door is a necessary fact when a 
meeting has to be held. 

As we found democracy among individ- 
uals 200 years ago we are finding democracy 
among peoples today. We are making a com- 
munity of nations in which the equality and 
sovereignty of each is scrupulously recog- 
nized but in which each country contributes 
to certain common institutions which safe- 
guard the necessary facts of life by which 
we all exist. 

These facts have not changed very much. 
They are a common defense, a continuously 
functioning transport system, a growing 
area of open commerce, and an increasing 
guaranty of access to the necessities of life. 
For all I know, my grandchildren may see 
the day when we have a coordinated bank- 
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ing system and a really working international 
court though we have not reached that stage. 

Both the ideal and the practical result 
therefore suggest the gradual creation of & 
community of nations. This also means 3 
community that has military strength. We 
shall not, of course, achieve a community 
of nations at peace merely because of mili- 
tary strength, neither in any one country 
nor in the combination of all of them, But 
it is equally clear that we shall not get a 
result without strength. The Western 
World must be able to defend itself and 
share in the defense of other like-minded 
peoples. That is why if the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization were to fold up tomor- 
row, it would have to be reinvented. 

More important perhaps even than 
strength are the cooperative institutions 
which make it possible for countries to work 
together. These institutions are presently in 
existence, though we hear too little about 
them. Planes go many times a day between 
New York and Brussels, for example, but they 
can do this chiefly because the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization provides 
for uniform regulations and service. Some- 
day we will have cooperative currency and 
credit arrangements so that moneys are 
readily convertible. Eventually, we may have 
a form of common market covering the 
whole Western World. At the moment we 
stress defense because there is an imperialist 
threat to the world. But the force which 
is bringing us together is not the fear of 
& common enemy, but rather the need of 
good working relations which is being forced 
on us by modern technology, population 
growth, and economic necessity. 

In the long run, I think, there is no fear 
that the United States will go isolationist 
again. 

The men, there are still a very few noisy 
ones, who talk loosely about going it alone 
and who want to pull out of cooperative ar- 
rangements like the North Atlantic Treaty 

ization and who want to torpedo the 
United Nations have not learned an impor- 
tant lesson. Fortunately, few in this coun- 
try agree with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, that the 
United States could make itself into an em- 
pire and organize an American century. But 
if we did we would slowly and steadily find 
our cherished freedom disappearing. There 
would no longer be freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly and free inquiry, and 
fair trial and the right of every American to 
look all these ideas in the face, Even as we 
are fighting the Communist menace at home 
and abroad we must be sure that we do not 
betray our own traditions. Under free insti- 
tutions America grew. By free institutions 
America forged her position. Under free 
institutions she defended herself against 
totalitarian enemies and by virtue of free 
institutions she has become the senior free 
Nation of the world. We do not want a po- 
lice state, or thought control, or rule by 
hysteria of fear in our system. 

The success of the United States is largely 
due to one fact. We have discovered the art 
of throwing thousands of free minds against 
a problem. We do this in politics, we do it 
in business, we do it in education and we do 
it in science. As a result, we have come up 
with the right answers more often than 
those who depend on a small group of party 
officials, politburos or police chiefs. This is 
often confusing to foreigners. They hear 
the noise of our debates and discussions and 
do not realize that out of these discussions 
come firm decisions. The result has given 
America the most stable Government and 
the most stable economy of our time. It is 
respected by our enemies, hence their sound 
and fury. The fact is that most of the 
countries under Communist domination 
would like to achieve what America has 
achieved and will try to do so as soon as they 
are free to make the attempt. Because of 
this, I do not think a third world war will 
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be attempted, and if it is attempted I have 
no doubt of the result. 

In the past few months the European 
Nations especially have been treated to a 
barrage of threats from Moscow: “Are we 
not able to blow you off the map with a 
single well-placed hydrogen bomb?", ask the 
Russian militarists. Therefore, say they, 
be “peaceful’—don’t defend yourself. I 
am old enough to have heard this language 
before. Hitler said the same thing in almost 
exactly the same words to everyone in Eu- 
rope in 1938-39. He was talking about 
What he would do with his airplanes as 
Moscow is talking about what it will do 
now with its newly found hydrogen bombs. 
Anyone who undertook to set up a defense 
System was assumed by Hitler to be a “war- 
monger”, just as Moscow says today that no 


one who prepares to defend himself is a. 


friend of peace. But that we have to answer 
that no one need fear war who does not 
attack. In the American continent 21 
countries live within close range of the 
United States which is militarily capable 
of wiping out any of them. They have no 
Teason to fear and they do not fear. When, 
therefore, Moscow threatens other countries 
because they build up their own self-defense 
you can be sure that it is a guilty conscience 
Speaking for Moscow. If she had not 
thought of attacking she would have no 
concern with other people's defense. 

The same thing is true of the attacks 
Made also from Communist sources against 
common market arrangements which Eu- 
Tope is working out now. If Moscow were 
a friend of 200 million men, women, and 
children in Europe she would be helping, 
not hindering, their march toward common 
institutions. 

My own belief is that in time the Soviet 
Union herself, will come to see that free 
men and women working together offer more 
chance of peace and prosperity than do 
Iron Curtains, cold wars, and attempts to 
impose revolutions by armed forces. When 
that happens, the time will have come to 
Make a real peace, and we all of us hope 
that it may come soon. 

Belgium is a small country, the United 
States a large one. But both of us are heirs 
to a great history. Both of us are proud 
of our habits of life, both of us have proved 
Our willingness to scrupulously respect our- 
Selves but to join with others in creating 
the larger world in which we all must live. 
As businessmen we try to work at it in 
season and out. We must strike hands with 
the statesmen, the school teachers, the 
Writers, the musicians, the artists, the men 
ot good-will in both our countries. We may 
Not live to see the result but I think we shall 
Play our part in building a world at peace. 


The Republican Party’s Attraction to 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an essay written by one of the 
Young Republicans, Mr. G. Russell Pipe, 
who is a student at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Delaware, Ohio. I am of the 
firm conviction that as long as we keep 
the youth of today, the manhood and 
womanhood of tomorrow, interested in 
our Government we need have no fear of 
them being taken over by foreign ideol- 
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ogy. Iam most happy to see that these 
young people are so interested. We cer- 
tainly wish them every success, 

The essay follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN Party’s ATTRACTION TO 

YOUTH 
(By G: Russell Pipe, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio) 

New Republicanism, however it may be 
defined, greatly contributes to the Repub- 
lican Party's attraction to the youth of 
America. The charges of antiquity made 
against the Republican Party no longer 
apply; today the organization is proudly 
termed “new,” “the party of the future.” 

Why might a young person be attracted to 
the Republican Party? The connotation 
new“; in service and in management of 
government; realization of peace, progress, 
and prosperity under Republican adminis- 
tration; leadership shown both in the party 
organization and in its candidates; have 
conclusively influenced today's youth, the 
first voters of America, to be Republicans, 

Good government, sound policies, thought- 
ful judgments and informed decisions mark 
Republican administrators with distinction. 
To support a party and its candidates re- 
quires the efforts of all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. Yet after election day the party and 
individual workers must continue to con- 
tribute and assist their newly elected offi- 
cials. It is this continued support and as- 
sistance which exemplifies Republicans 
everywhere. 

Mature young people are not easily de- 
ceived, they look to the past, give an dis- 
cerning awareness to the present, and con- 
template the future. Politics requires this 
inquiring attitude, Today's youth have in- 
quired, have investigated all political par- 
ties, and have chosen their party.—the Re- 
publican Party. 

President Eisenhower has promoted, “The 
never ending task to make our party re- 
sponsive to the needs and aspirations of all 
the people.” Such executive leadership ad- 
vances greater participation in government 
by every citizen, youth and adult. By plac- 
ing responsibility in the hands of young 
people, the Republican Party expands their 
contribution to the political life and well- 
being of our nation. 

Thus, youth are attracted, can participate 
and share the responsibilities of govern- 
ment and continue the growth in vigor and 
strength of their new“ party—the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Dairy Industry Vital to South 
Dakota Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
vital segment of agriculture to the Amer- 
ican people is the dairy industry. The 
dairy farmers of the Nation, the dairies, 
processors, and distributors provide us 
with nature’s most wholesome and per- 
fect food. In a matter of only 2 or 3 
decades, the dairy industry has made tre- 
mendous improvements. Dairy farmers 
who once milked their animals by hand 
in dank, lantern-lit barns now milk their 
dairy cows by machine where the milk is 
piped directly to electrically cooled tanks, 
and the animals are cared for in well 
lighted, fully equipped buildings. This 
modernization which has swept the dairy 
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industry has meant great protection to 
the consumer. It has also meant more 
abundant production of those fine dairy 
products which mean so much to every 
American family. : 

I wish to submit the following editorial 
from the Aberdeen-American News of 
June 9, 1957, as a salute to the dairy 
industry: 

DAIRY INDUSTRY VITAL ro SOUTH DAKOTA 
Economy 

In observing June Dairy Day, Monday, 
the Aberdeen area is taking part in a month- 
long recognition of the dairy industry. 

The program here is part of one in which 
South Dakota and the Nation are joining to 
celebrate the 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in America. 
It was there at Jamestown Colony in Vir- 
ginla that the dairy industry got its start 


‘in America. 


Today, of course, the dairy industry is u 
business that accounts for 20 percent of the 
total food business, on a dollar basis, yet 
contributes about 30 percent of the nutrition 
in our diets. 

The Jamestown dairy herd of 3½ cen- 
turies ago was smaller than most of the 
herds found on a South Dakota farm nowa- 
days. The dairy cow herself has changed 
a great deal, too, from colonial days. Now 
her milk producing record is carefully tabu- 
lated, her blood line is carefully controlled 
and hed feed rations are scientifically sup- 
plemented to boost her yearly milk produc- 
tion even higher. 

During colonial days and the early west- 
ward movement the dairy cow served a triple 
purpose—she was used for work, milk, and 
meat. Today, she is used primarily for the 
production of milk. 

The dairy industry in the Midwest de- 
veloped slowly. The first cows were brought 
to this area tied behind wagons in the pioneer 
days. They were depended upon for nour- 
ishment and refreshment, much in the same 
way they were by the Virginia colonists and 
as they are today. 

However, poor transportation and lack of 
markets beyond family needs prevented dairy 
expansion, even though the land was abun- 
dant with grass and water. 

The growth of industry and cities and the 
development of transportation put the land 
and water facilities of the Midwest to use. 
Then came a large-scale increase of strictly 
dairy herds. 

Importers began bringing in blooded 
stock—Holstein-Friesan cows from the prov- 
ince of Friesland in Holland; Ayrshires from 
southwest Scotland; Guernseys and Jerseys 
from the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Jersey in the English Channel, and the 
Brown Swiss from Switzerland. Milking 
Shorthorns, originated in England, are now 
the prominent breed used in producing both 
beef and milk in South Dakota. 

It was only natural that immigrant Amer- 
icans started manufacturing the dairy prod- 
ucts so popular in their European home- 
lands. The resulting cheese factories, 
creameries, and butter plants flourished and 
supply much of the demand for milk pro- 
duced in the State today. 

Health and sanitation controls connected 
with the dairying industry gradually became 
stronger with State and Federal laws. 

Today the dairy plants in South Dakota 
are a maze of stainless steel and glass, proc- 
essing, and packaging milk and dairy foods 
by automation, untouched by human hands, 
Cows are milked by machine, their milk im- 
mediately chilled to control bacteria, and 
later that milk is pasteurized, homogenized, 
and supplemented with additional vitamins 
and nutrients. { 

The dairy industry is important to South 
Dakota’s economy and it is appreciated 
by all, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership, excerpts from an address re- 
cently delivered by my close friend and 
colleague, from Florida, PauL ROGERS, to 
the members of the third national 
reorganization conference sponsored by 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

These remarks were made by an out- 
standing Member of the House whose 
interest we should all share in promoting 
good government on an economical and 
efficient basis. 

The excerpts follow: 

Goop GOVERNMENT Is THE ISSUE 
(Excerpts from speech by Congressman PAUL 

G. Rocers, Member, United States House of 

Representatives from Florida since 1955; 

formerly member of Burns, Middleton, 

Rogers & Farrell law firm; member, House 

Public Works Committee) 

Permit me, first of all, to express my great 
pleasure to you for this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program of the third na- 
tional reorganization conference, by the Cit- 
izens Committee for the Hoover Reports. I 
am sure that all of us here this morning are 
conscious, as I am, of our deep responsibill- 
ties toward our Government, and of the 
splendid opportunity which this conference 
provides for promoting the cause of good 
government, 

Good government is indeed the issue. It is 
an issue that is never fully resolved and laid 
to rest. It is an issue that needs constant 
attention, reexamination, and hard work. 
In a society of growing complexity, such as 
our own, the maintenance and preservation 
of good government makes increasing de- 
mands upon our diligence, vigilance, and 
common sense. 

As basic objectives, the Hoover Commis- 
sions have sought to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency In the Federal Government. 
These objectives are not, perhaps, identical, 
but they are certainly so closely related that 
the study of one strongly invites the study 
of the other, The problems of both are large- 
ly the outgrowth of the size of the Govern- 
ment and the scope of its activities, factors 
which are of legitimate and continuing con- 
cern not only to members of the Hoover 
Commissions but also to every thoughtful 
citizen as well. 

One of the great services of the Hoover 
Commissions has been to inform the Ameri- 
can people about the staggering size and 
cost of running their Government. No dra- 
matic effects or histrionics are needed here. 
The facts speak for themselves, and the 
Hoover Commissions have presented these 
facts. All of us must be made to realize 
the possible consequences of the progres- 
sive expansion and growing operating ex- 
penses of the National Government; and all 
of us must work together to control these 
forces which, I believe, could seriously 
threaten our democratic society and our free 
economy, 

I know that we are a big, powerful nation 
of nearly 170 million people; I know also 
that we are a productive and wealthy Na- 
tion. I know that the Government has many 
obligations it must meet, both at home and 


abroad. I know, too, that there are many ex- 
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pensive services which the people expect the 
Government to provide—services which in 
many cases only the Federal Government can 
provide. 

A large budget is understandable, and ex- 
tensive Government activities seem to be in- 
evitable, under these circumstances, What 
must be done, therefore, is to see that the 
Government gets its money's worth for every 
dollar it spends. * * + 

It is axiomatic that big, expensive gov- 
ernment places a heavy tax burden upon the 
people. It cannot be otherwise. It is like- 
wise true that costly government and heavy 
taxes have contributed in some measure to 
the weakening or downfall of many govern- 
ments, both ancient and comparatively 
modern, * * * 

The disastrous effect of a crushing tax load 
upon the people of the Roman Empire is one 
of the great lessons of history. * * > 

The history of the struggle of the English 
people against arbitrary taxation is the his- 
tory of the English Constitution. One cause 
of the great 17th century revolution in Eng- 
land, which established many of the con- 
stitutional rights of the English people, was 
the question of taxation. * * * 

“No chapter in history is more replete with 
interest and instruction than that which 
exhibits the system for exacting contribu- 
tions for the support of the state which 
characterized the fiscal policy and adminis- 
tration of France during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and which is now acknowledged 
to have been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing on the memorable revolution in the clos- 
ing years of the latter century.” * * + 

Finally, we certainly ought not to overlook 
our own experiences with excessive taxation, 
It is certainly true that the attempt by Great 
Britain nearly 2 centuries ago to tax her 
American colonies without their consent was 
a primary cause of the American Revolu- 
tion. * * ° 

Our task is to eliminate waste, duplication, 
and extravagance from the operations of the 
Government without impairing its essential 
functions. 

I am particularly interested in the budget 
and accounting report and the 25 recom- 
mendations it contains. The task force has 
shown that tremendous savings can be real- 
ized if the Government’s budgeting and ac- 
counting methods are revised along the lines 
of its recommendations. These savings could 
amount to some $4 billion a year, more than 
5 percent of the new budget. This is the 
largest estimate of possible savings made by 
any of the task forces. * * * 

Congress has already taken some action, 
Iam happy to say, with regard to the budget 
and accounting proposals, * * * 

Last May I introduced a bill (H. R. 11526) 
into the 84th Congress which would have 
placed the entire governmental financial 
structure on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis. It provided for a much closer super- 
vision by Congress over the expenditures of 
the executive branch and made possible a 
more complete and meaningful understand- 
ing of the financial operations of the Goy- 
ernment, 

This measure was the same as the Senate 
bill (S. 3897) which, after being amended, 
was enacted as Public Law 863. Although 
Public Law 863 contains many provisions 
that will greatly improve our financial man- 
agement, I am of the opinion that the amend- 
ments, insisted upon by some of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
removed a major provision of the original 
bill by eliminating the provision for adop- 
tion of the accrued expenditure appropria- 
tion procedure.. 

One of the first things I did after the open- 
ing of the 85th Congress last month was to 
introduce a new bill (H. R. 2494) calling 
for the determination of appropriation esti- 
mates on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis, The President, in his budget message 
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to the Congress, has requested that this 
legislation be passed. There is widespread 
agreement among the budget and financial 
experts that this method of appropriating 
funds would be much superior to the present 
system. Exact dollar savings that might 
result from the use of this procedure can- 
not be determined, but it surely seems safe 
to say that they would be substantial. 

Of course, there is opposition to some of 
these recommendations. It is doubtful if 
they would be worth much if they did not 
engender some opposition. It is certainly 
normal in the United States for controversies 
to arise over matters affecting the Govern- 
ment, and for this controversy, we can in- 
deed be grateful. It is a sign of the health 
of our free and democratic system of govern- 
ment. %9 

This conference is important. It can serve 
as a forum for the exchange and dissemina- 
tion of ideas and information. 

I am most grateful to you for the privilege 
of participation in these proceedings. 


Mystery in Stassen’s Boner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting article written by 
David Lawrence and appearing in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D. C., on 
June 14, 1957: 


Mystery or STassen’s BONER—WHY Nxcort- 
ATOR DISREGARDED ORDERS IN TaLk WITH 
RUSSIANS Is QUESTIONED 

(By David Lawrence) 

The most sensational story behind the 
scenes in Washington today has an element 
of mystery—why did Harold Stassen pull a 
boner in London by showing to the Rus- 
sians an American proposal on disarmament 
before it had been cleared with Britain, 
France, and West Germany? 

What Stassen did was in disregard of 
orders. He had been instructed orally be- 
fore he left Washington that when he put 
on paper the substance of the discussions 
held here in the National Security Coun- 
cil—representing a kind of compromise of 
differing views on disarmament—he was to 
talk things over with the British and French 
and the representative of Adenauer in Lon- 
don and explore their viewpolints before 
transmitting any proposals to the Soviets. 

To make assurance doubly sure, Under Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter sent a mes- 
sage to Stassen in London repeating in writ- 
ing the instructions which had been given 
orally before the disarmament specialist left 
Washington. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, 

Stassen wrote out a memorandum which he 

gave to the Russian Ambassador in London, 

persumably because he wanted the Russian 
reaction. When the heads of the govern- 
ments of the Western Allies heard of Stas- 
sen’s procedure, they were shocked. Tele- 
phone conversations ensued back and forth 
across the Atlantic between high officials of 
the Western governments and the United 

States Government. The White House and 

State Department were busy for 2 days try- 

ing to straighten out the tangle, and it was 

decided to summon Stassen for personal con- 
ference last week in Washington. 

The question of relieving Stassen of his 
post was naturally discussed, hut it was de- 
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cided that to do so might break up the whole 
disarmament negotiation and give the Rus- 
sian propagandists a chance to argue that 
the United States was backing out of the 
discussions, : 

So an alternative plan was developed to 
guard against a recurrence of this kind of 
mistake. Julius Holmes, a diplomat of ex- 
perience in delicate negotiations, was selected 
from the career service in the State Depart- 
ment to be associated with Stassen in Lon- 
don so as to make sure that what Secretary 
Dulles referred to in his press conference on 
Tuesday as “procedural complications” in the 
disarmament negotiations would not happen 
again. 

Also two United States Senators will short- 
ly join Stassen in London to represent the 
congressional point of view. It is reported 
that Senator MansFIz_p, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, and Senator HICKENLOOPER, Republican, 
of Iowa, will be invited to go to London, or 
other Senators if these two members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
find they cannot go. 

What did Stassen have in mind when he 
sat down with the Russian Ambassador and 
showed him a written document on the 
American point of view before he had talked 
things over with our allies? In these days 
of sensitiveness in London, especially about 
the need for allies to consult one another, 
this was a mistake in tactics that seems in- 
Credibie. Also with the delicate situation 
that Chancellor Adenauer faces in the com- 
ing elections in West Germany, it was par- 
ticularly tactless to do anything which could 
give the impression that West Germany and 
the reunification issue were being ignored. 

The only plausible explanation is that 
Stassen was overzealous or that he thought 
an informal sounding out of the Soviet 
Point of view first would aid him later in 
getting agreement from the British and 
French and West Germans. But a Special 
Ambassador should not take such chances 
Without first consulting his superiors—in 
this case the Secretary of State and the 
President. Maybe Stassen thought it 
wouldn't make any difference, 

But the fact remains that Stassen's clum- 
siness in London stirred up considerable 
Confusion as well as anxiety among the 
Western allies, because it isn’t easy to ex- 
Plain that a special emissary of long experi- 
ence in these disarmament negotiations just 
Pulled a “boner.” Stassen was later in- 
structed to go back to the Russian envoy 
and tell him the memorandum was not in 
final form and that it had not yet been 
cleared with the allies. 

Certainly President Eisenhower, whose 
military career has been based on the doc- 
trine of obedience of specific orders given 
by a superior, will have a hard time for- 
getting what has happened, though he may 
be forgiving. 


Four New Domestic Prelates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of June 13, 1957, on the occasion of 
the elevation of four Roman Catholic 
pastors from Luzerne County and Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., to the rank of do- 
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mestic prelate with the title of right 
reverend monsignor. 
Four New Domestic PRELATES 


Elevation of 4 Roman Catholic pastors, 3 
from Luzerne County and 1 from Lacka- 
wanna, to the rank of domestic prelate with 
the title of right reverend monsignor is 
recognition that is easily understood when 
their backgrounds and current responsibili- 
ties are examined. 

Msgr. Joseph S. Gagion, V. F., pastor 
of St. Ignatius Church, Kingston, and dean 
of West Luzerne Deanery, is a native of 
Wilkes-Barre with an impressive record as 
an administrator and spiritual leader. It is 
the second time the west side parish has 
been singled out by Rome, the late Monsignor 
M. E. Lynott, who was pastor for three dec- 
ades, having had this distinction. 

Msgr. Cyriac A. Staib, pastor of St. 
Nicholas Church, Wilkes-Barre, and a native 
of Williamsport, follows in the footsteps of 
his two predecessors, the late Monsignor 
Charles J. Goeckel and the late Monsignor 
Peter Nagle, founder of the parish, both of 
whom were honored by previous popes. As- 
signed to the South Washington Street 
church in 1935, he has had a distinguished 
career, climaxed by this high personal tribute 
which the congregation shares. 

Msgr. Francis F. Molino, pastor of the 
Most Precious Blood Church, Hazleton, is 
now in his 80th year and has been a priest for 
55 years, 35 of which have been in his present 
charge to which he was assigned when he 
came to America from his native Italy. Wide- 
ly known as a zealous priest, gifted preacher 
and patriotic American, he was acclaimed 
the outstanding naturalized citizen of the 
year at Hazleton in 1955 at a community 
celebration, 

Msgr. Thomas J. McHugh, LL. D., pas- 
tor of St. Mary of Mount Carmel Church at 
Dunmore, is known in this area largely 
through his work in the field of education, 
having served as professor at the University 
of Scranton and Marywood College. His pas- 
toral assignments have taken him to 
churches in other counties. 

The newest additions to the papal house- 
hold are clergymen who have devoted many 
years to the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church, They will wear their honors well. 


Tungsten Stockpile Program No Longer 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand a clipping from this morning’s 
Washington Post. This article refers to 
two programs for which funds will be 
voted up or down tomorrow, when we 
consider the House-Senate conference 
report on the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill. 

My purpose in calling this newspaper 
article to the attention of Members is 
because it reports a possible trade be- 
tween the advocates of two expenditures 
which are in the report, but which pre- 
viously were not included by the House. 

While this is not the first reference to 
such a floor trade of votes that I have 
heard about, I have never believed that 
any Member would vote other than on 
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the basis of the merit of the items. And, 
therefore, I am led to extend these re- 
marks, since a careful reading of the 
original report of the House committee, 
together with the record of the debates 
held at both ends of the Capitol, firmly 
convinces me that the other body was 
wrong when it inserted $30 million for 
stockpiling tungsten. In other words, in 
opposing the item of $30 million, as I do, 
it is my thought hereby to review the 
facts with the hope that the membership 
here will not overlook them. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that the tax- 
payers of this great Nation of ours could 
have the full information that is avail- 
able to Congress on the present situa- 
tion having to do with the stockpiling 
of strategic minerals and especially 
tungsten. Public opinion would never 
support such a subsidy to private min- 
ing interests. In fact, I fail to see how 
anyone can justify an expenditure of an 
additional amount of $30 million when 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
testified we have already stockpiled 
more than would be used in 5 years of 
a hot war—and some even say we have 
an 18-year supply. In any event, the 
Defense Department says our stock is 
sufficient. So what we will be debating 
is a pure subsidy. 

The price which the Government 
pays, it will be recalled, is $55 a ton, 
while the domestic market for imported 
tungsten is $33 a ton. Testimony shows 
that one big steel company with its own 
tungsten mines uses the foreign mineral 
costing $33 for its own use, but sells the 
product of its own mine to the Federal 
Government at $55 a ton. That does 
not seem right. 

How are we going to effect a tax re- 
duction if the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to subsidize industry in this 
way? We are overburdening the small- 
business man, in particular; $30 million 
may not seem much in the overall pic- 
ture, but it is from the combination of 
many such proposed expenditures that 
substantial savings can be effected. In 
the national interest we have to face up 
to the situation. We must economize; 
and, based on the information and 
background of the tungsten program, I 
believe here is an item on which Mem- 
bers of the House can stand pat. 

We should not overlook that the 
United States Government was paying 
$63 a ton from 1951 until 1956, and the 
open-market price dropped from $64.63 
in 1952 to $35 in 1956. Yet our Govern- 
ment continued last year paying $63. 

I hope Members will reread the com- 
mittee report and the discussions in this 
Chamber on February 5, 1957. It seems 
to me, if one has a sense of trusteeship 
and responsibility in handling other 
people’s money, in all conscience one is 
bound to oppose the continuation of the 
subsidy program. 

Let us reject this item in disagree- 
ment. If enough Members remain firm 
on this and similar boondoggles, we can 
stand up one of these days and vote for 
a tax-relief measure without increasing 
inflation because it will be within the 
honest framework of a balanced budget. 

Let us cut out subsidizing fish ponds 
for farmers and giving free fertilizer 
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and supporting the price of peanuts and 
other products at above the housewife's 
ability to pay. These many opportuni- 
ties to cut Federal spending, along with 
the $30 million for tungsten the Gov- 
ernment does not need, are the way to 
smaller budgets and lower taxes. 


For Outstanding Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, justly 
deserved recognition for his efforts in 
developing and conserving the natural 
resources of the United States was given 
last month to Congressman MIcHAEL 
Kirwan, of Ohio. The honor was 
awarded him upon an inscribed plaque 
at one of the most important public re- 
sources meetings in modern times at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The presentation was 
made by the honorary chairman of the 
conference, James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union, Under 
leave fo extend my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Rrcorp, Mr. Patton's 
remarks: 


REMARKS OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, ON PRE- 
SENTING A PLAQUE TO HON. MICHAEL J. KIR- 
WAN AT THE WESTERN STATES WATER AND 
POWER CONFERENCE, SALT LAKE Ciry, UTAH, 
May 10, 1957 
There is no Member of Congress, either in 

the House or the Senate, who has done more 

to bring about regional development of na- 
tural resources, than Congressman MICHAEL 

J. Kirwan of Ohio. 

Despite the fact that Congressman Kmwan 
does not live in the West, and therefore has 
no direct interest in reclamation projects, 
he has worked hard and long to bring water 
to arid areas and electric power to the people 
of the Western States. 

Mixe Kimwan is a Member of Congress 
from the 19th Congressional District of Ohio, 
at Youngstown, the citadel of the Mahoning 
Valley steel district. 

His interest in helping small farmers and 
working people generally began early in his 
active life. As a boy he worked in the coal 
mines, joining the miners union in 1898, 
Later he went to work for several railroads 
in the East and on the west coast. He has 
been a monthly dues paying member of the 
miners union and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen for over 50 years. 

Congressman Kirwan's understanding of 
Western problems is the partial result of his 
travels. his youth he travelled ex- 
tensively—particularly through the West, 
working in wheat fields, on ranches, in lum- 
ber camps, and steel plants. After World 
War I, during which he served as an artillery 
sergeant in France, he settled in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Congressman Kirwan's venture into po- 
litics began as precinct committeeman, a 
job which he considers a most important 
function, after which he was a city council- 
man in Youngstown. He was elected to Con- 
s in 1936 and to each Congress since 

en. 

When first elected to Congress, Mike Km- 
WAN served as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. In 1942 he was ap- 
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pointed a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and now is chairman of the 
powerful Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations, 

A Democrat of great conviction, MIKE Km- 
war is chairman of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, a job in which 
he was successful last fall, especially west 
of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Kmwan is one of those who believes 
that any development in one State is of 
indirect benefit to the other 47. 

During the last few years, he has pointed 
out several times on the floor of the House 
of Representatives that Congressmen who 
would build projects in their own State or 
area should help development of other areas. 

Congressman Kirwan has decried the ef- 
forts of those who have atempted to con- 
vince the American people that development 
in the West is only brought about through 
subsidies and at great expense to eastern 
regions. He is a great exponent of investing 
in the West as a sound policy for all the 
country. 

For all of these reasons, and many more, I 
am pleased to present the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan this beautiful plaque 
containing the following inscription: 

“Presented to Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Member of Congress, for outstanding service 
to the people of Western States for leader- 
ship in developing and conserving our nat- 
ural resources, From the Western States 
Water and Power Conferences, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 10, 1957.“ 


Polish Aid Agreement Characterized as a 
Sound Gamble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of June 16, 
1957, commenting on the economic and 
technical-aid agreement between this 
country and Poland: 

Sounp GAMBLE 

The aid agreement between our country 
and Poland is not going to accomplish any 
miracles. Indeed, conceivably, it may even 
work out to our disadvantage. Neverthe- 
less, as Vice President Ntxo has declared, 
it is “a gamble worth taking” because it 
demonstrates to the world that “we are not 
writing off the Polish people“ but are instead 
ready to help them, through peaceful means, 
to maintain and enlarge upon the limited 
independence they have won from the 
Kremlin. 

To that end, the agreement, which will 
operate on a long-term-loan basis, makes 
available the nationalist-minded -Commu- 
nist regime in Warsaw $48.9 million for the 
purchase of American wheat, cotton, soy- 
beans, fats, oils, and coal-mining machinery. 
Further, we have promised to advance an 
additional $46.1 million when and if Con- 
gress enacts the necessary authorizing legis- 
lation. Accordingly, since such authority 
is expected to be forthcoming in due course, 
the Poles can look forward to a total of $95 
million in aid designed to take care of their 
most pressing economic needs. 

This sum, which may be the forerunner 
of considerably more American assistance if 
the initial agreement achieves good results, 
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is obviously not enough in itself to rehabili- 
tate Poland's dangerously strained economy. 
But it can do much to ease the country's 
present stresses and strains. Hence, to that 
extent at least, it promises to play an im- 
portant role in helping Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
chief of the Polish Communist Party, to 
strengthen his footing on the tightrope he 
must walk as he and Warsaw’s anti-Stalinist 
Red government strive to do business with 
the United States without bringing down 
upon their heads the wrath of the Soviet 
Union, 

Nikita Khrushchey and other key tenants 
of the Kremlin have already made clear that 
they look with great disfavor on what Mr. 
Gomulka and his group have done in this 
respect. But the Soviet attitude, though 
suspicious if not resentful, appears to be 
reconciled to the kind of agreement that has 
been worked out—a fact confirming numer- 
out other indications that the Poles have 
really won a measure of release, no matter 
how small, from Moscow's dictate. Cer- 
tainly, if our aid will in any way help them 
to increase that freedom, it will be worth 
every cent we invest in it, 


Why Money Is So Tight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by E. F. Tompkins, which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of June 12, 1957, makes most 
interesting reading: 

Tus GOP DiLEMMA—Why Money Is So 

TICHT 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

The Republican National Committee is 
alarmed, and the White House seems vexed, 
because of a decline in contributions to the 
party's funds, 

Big contributors are said to be withholding 
or diminishing their customary grants; and 
their action is viewed as a protest against 
the Republican administration's big spend- 
ing policy, as exhibited in its pending big 
budget from which the Democratic Congress 
is eliminating a few billion dollars. 

The subject came up at a White House 
press conference. 

Ps defense of the budget, the President 
said: 

1. “It might be better for some of these 
people who are complaining so bitterly to 
look up the actual facts instead of listening 
to partisan speeches”; and 

2. “Some of the facts that would be inter- 
esting is what would be the budget today 
* * + if we had adopted some of the pro- 
grams presented by the opposition * * * 
that involved a lot of spending.” 

A brief survey of the facts, past and pres- 
ent, shows several things. 

It shows that the 1958 budget includes vir- 
tually every nondefense expenditure program 
that existed under the Democratic regimes, 
and adds a number besides—for example, 
Federal aid to education, 

In several of the retained programs, the 
Republican 1958 budget proposes larger ex- 
penditures than were made by the New Deal- 
Fair Deal administrations, 

The survey shows that the Republican 
administration was elected on campaign 
pledges to reduce and balance the budget 
and to provide tax relief. 
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The survey shows that this administra- 
tion pursued an economy policy in its first 
term. 

The administration inherited a 674.3 bil- 
lion budget for fiscal year 1953. 

For 2 years, the budget was reduced—to 
$67.8 billion for fiscal 1954, and $64.6 billion 
for 1955. 

In the third year (1956) the Republican 
budget went up to $86.4 billion, but that was 
the first balanced budget in years. 

The budget for fiscal 1957, ending June 
30, stands at 668.9 billion, another increase, 
and with a prospect of a deficit instead of 
an anticipated surplus due to declines in tax 
revenues, 

Now the Democratic Congress has before 
it the pending 1958 budget, listing expendi- 
tures of $71.8 billion, the third increase, and 
carrying again the threat of a deficit. 

The 1958 budget is described as the biggest 
peacetime budget in our national history. 

Producing such a budget can hardly be re- 
garded as a fulfillment of Republican cam- 
paign pledges. Moreover, a reversal of the 
administration's own first-term performance 
can hardly comfort citizens who voted for 
Federal economy. 

Bigger budgets necessarily imply tax in- 
creases, not tax relief. Big contributors to 
Political funds are big taxpayers. And may- 
be they have taken time to look up the ac- 
tual facts. 


End of the Road for Another Lead-Zinc 
Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


~ 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
until Congress acts to give our domestic 
lead and zinc industry some protection 
against low-wage foreign producers of 
these metals, we may expect our mines 
to close down one by one. Unless we 
give them the protection they need for 
Survival, let us hope the day never comes 
when we need domestic sources of these 
Strategically important metals. 

In Utah, another of the mining oper- 
ations has been forced out of produc- 
tion by continued low prices. The typ- 
ical circumstances surrounding this op- 
eration were related in an article in the 
Salt Lake Tribune of June 13, which I 
herewith insert into the RECORD: 

END or THE MINING ROAD, UTAH'S CHIEF Con 
CLOSES 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 

Chief Consolidated Mining Co., producer of 
lead and zinc for the Nation since 1909, Wed- 
nesday announced “indefinite suspension of 
Operations,” effective June 15. 

This date thus marks the “end of the 
road“ for the last operating metal mine in 
the historic Eureka-Tintic district of Utah, 
which has produced $500 billion worth of 
Strategic metals during two world wars and 
the Korean war for the United States. 

Cecil Fitch, Jr., president and general man- 
Ager, said Wednesday, “We have been fight- 
ing an economic battle against foreign im- 
Ports for 11 years. The mines that are clos- 
ing now, including the Chief Consolidated, 
are not ‘marginal’ mines, They all closed 
5 years ago. 

“It is simply that under the impact of 
inflationary costs and low-wage produced for- 
eign metals coming into the United States, 
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every mine in America will become ‘marginal’ 
at a certain price,” the Utahan said. 

Some 70 milers and their families will be 
affected immediately by the closure, 

But for the miners in the Eureka-Tintic 
district, the process of economic struggle 
has been a losing one since the start of active 
promotion and subsidization by successive 
Washington administrations of metals pro- 
duced in foreign nations and imported to 
this country. 

Where thousands once labored in the cre- 
ation of wealth for Utah there remained 
only hundreds in this district in the post- 
war period. ; 

In September 1954 the mining company 
pulled its pumps in the main ore-producing 
areas of the Chief No, 1 mine. From 286 
miners employment was reduced to the pres- 
ente 70 whose jobs end in a few days. 

The miners of yesterday have now found 
other work, many outside the industry. 

Mr. Fitch paid high tribute Wednesday 
to the men who have worked for the Chief. 

“They have been a very faithful crew. 
They have produced as no other miners, even 
though in recent years wage reductions were 
necessary If any jobs were to be had at all. 
The United Steelworkers of America (AFL— 
CIO) has recognized our peril and our labor 
relations have been excellent. 

“But we just cannot carry on any longer,” 
the Eureka district spokesman said. 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co. was 
founded by the late Walter Fitch and his 
son, Cecil Fitch, Sr., both Michigan miners. 

Mr. Fitch, Sr., on Wednesday marked his 
72d birthday. 


Lobbies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education of the Department of De- 
fense has furnished each Member of 
Congress with a copy of a pamphlet en- 
titled “Congress at Work.” This pam- 
phlet was prepared by Scholastic maga- 
zine and is being used by the Defense 
Department to keep service personnel 
informed on the activities of their Gov- 
ernment, 

I have read this pamphlet and con- 
sider it an excellent and easily under- 
standable description of the legislative 
procedure. Especially interesting, I 
thought, was the article on Lobbies, 
which I am including as part of my re- 
marks: - 

Losstes: THE THIRD HoUsE OF CONGRESS, 
WHICH WORKS BEHIND THE SCENES 

In a session a year or two ago, the United 
States Senate was nearing the end of a long 
and stormy debate. The debate was over 
a bill which would exempt producers of 
natural gas from Federal price regulation. 
The House of Representatives had already 
approved a similar bill by a close vote. 

Senator Francs Case (Republican, South 
Dakota) stood up to speak. When he fin- 
ished, the Senate was in a tumult. 

Senator Case told the Senate that he had 
intended to vote for the natural gas bill. 
Now, he said, he would oppose it. Why? 
Because a man interested in the bill's pas- 
sage had offered to contribute $2,500 to a 
campaign fund for the Senator’s reelection. 
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The entire Senate, including backers of 
the bill, was shocked by this revelation. 
Senator J. WLAN FuULBRIGRET (Democrat, 
Arkansas), sponsor of the bill, said: “Any 
Senator who votes for this bill * * may 
be suspected of having received one of these 
contributions to his campaign.” 

LOBBIES FOR AND AGAINST 


Accusations flew thick and furious for 
days. Some persons recalled that for more 
than 2 years natural gas producers had been 
lobbying for the bill on a scale rarely seen 
in Washington. The producers had hired 
lobbyists—people skilled in influencing pub- 
lic opinion—to persuade Congressemen that 
the bill was in the public interest. The 
lobbyists had written countless leaflets for 
distribution to the public. They had or- 
ganized letterwriting campaigns to stir up 
support for the bill. 

At the same time, people who did not favor 
the bill were “lobbying” against its passage. 
They, too, had hired lobbyists to persuade 
Congressmen to vote against the bill, 
They, too, had prepared leaflets and organ- 
ized letterwriting campaigns to Congress- 
men, 

Despite the hullaballoo over Senator Casx's 
revelation, the Senate passed the natural gas 
bill. On February 17, 1956, however, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed it. The President 
told Congress that he agreed with the bill's 
basic objectives, but he could not sign it be- 
cause of “highly questionable activities” by 
some persons interested in seeing the bill 


passed. 

In April 1956, a Senate committee censured 
the men who had offered the campaign con- 
tribution to Senator Case. The committee 
said it did not find evidence of “a bribe nor 
attempt to bribe,” but it condemned the men 
“for failure to act as responsible citizens.” 

The committee went out of its way, how- 
ever, to defend the right of lobbyists to con- 
tinue to work for or against congressional 
bills. It said that activities of lobbyists in 
the Case affair should not be used as a yard- 
stick by which to judge all lobbies. 

Exactly what are “lobbies” and how do they 
work? 


HOW LOBBIES WORK 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
guarantees all citizens the right “to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
A petition may be a written statement with 
many signatures. Or it may be expressed 
perhaps more effectively—through an “or- 


ganized” group. 

An eine! group which tries to influ- 
ence Congress is called a lobby. Years ago, 
people with special favors to ask would stop 
Congressmen in the Capitol lobbies to talk to 
them. Thus, they became known in politi- 
cal slang as “lobbyists.” 

There are lobbies for and against nearly 
everything. There are lobbies for low tariffs, 
lobbies for high tariffs; lobbies for Federal 
aid to education, and against Federal aid to 
education; lobbies for rigid farm price sup- 
ports, lobbies for flexible supports, 

PRESSURE GROUPS 


Most lobbyists are lawyers, publicity ex- 
perts, former Congressmen, and others versed 
in lawmaking and the shaping of public opin- 
ion. Most of them work for large organiza- 
tions or associations representing such 
groups as farmers, businessmen, labor unions, 
real estate owners, physicians, veterans, 
women's clubs, etc. 

They are often called pressure groups be- 
cause they attempt to exert pressure“ on 
Congress to pass or defeat certain bills. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity or what they stand for. In fact, 
many serve a useful civic purpose in bring- 
ing out facts not generally known to the 
public. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies that 
operate less openly. They sometimes organ- 
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ize mail and telegram campaigns to Con- 

gressmen—trying to create the impression 

that vast numbers of voters support their 
position. Some deliberately distort facts to 

serve their purpose. 

Accordingly, Congress passed a special 
Lobbying Act in 1946. This act requires the 
registration of all organized groups and their 
agents who seek to influence legislation. An 
agent must file a report four times a year 
of his activities and expenditures. The clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the 
secretary of the Senate release to the public a 
summary of these reports. Maximum penal- 
ties for violation of the act are set at a 
$5,000 fine, a year in prison, or both. 

THE BIG SPENDERS 


A few months ago Congress released its 
most recent report—covering the first 9 
months of 1956. 

Biggest spender for this period was the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, reporting 
expenditures of $118,121. Other big spenders 
included: American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, $108,- 
242; American Farm Bureau Federation, 
$88,418; Southern States Industrial Council, 
$77,062; American Trucking Association, 
$76,005; American Legicn, $64,703; United 
States Cuban Sugar Council, $61,022. 

Some observers call lobbies a “third house” 
of Congress. The Washington telephone 
directory takes 13 columns to list the names 
of registered lobbyists. That is quite a siz- 
able “third house.” 


Congressman Michael Kirwan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am including a re- 
port on the national conference of the 
Rural Electric Association at which the 
award of a plaque was made to our col- 
league, Representative MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
for his contribution to water and power 
needs. The article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN HONORED 


A highlight of the conference was the 
award of a plaque to Representative MICHAEL 
Kirwan (Democrat, of Ohio) for his contri- 
butions to water and power needs of the 
Western States. Representative Kimwan is 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Reclamation Appropriations. 

The Ohio Congressman said that his only 
regret “is that we can't spend more on recla- 
mation, We've only spent about $3 billion 
in the past half century, yet minerals and 
water are the wealth of the Nation,” Repre- 
sentative Kirwan declared. 

He noted that progress has been made in 
the upper Colorado development, but point- 
ed out that the project lacks the necessary 
transmission lines for making its power 
benefits available to the public. 

Unless public transmission lines are built, 
he warned, the low-cost power from the 
project can be used only by private utilities 
and not by municipal or rural cooperative 
power systems. 

“In the extreme form,” Representative 
Kirwan declared, “this means erection of toll- 
gates for private profit between the public 
ae the generators their tax money will 

ulld.“ 
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CBS Presents Khrushchey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the New Republic of June 10, 1957: 

CBS PRESENTS KHRUSHCHEV 


It is said that 10 million Americans 
watched Mr. Khrushchev perform over CBS 
last Sunday. What did they conclude? No 
doubt what struck many most forcibly was 
the Soviet leader's bland contradiction of 
settled American opinions, For what 
American can take seriously Khrushchev's 
claim that the Kadar regime is solidly sup- 
ported by the Hungarian people? And whe 
can accept his verdict that capitalism has 
“enslaved” us? Words, in such moments, do 
not connect; they separate. 

But there is another gulf that was only 
suggested by Mr. Khrushchevy’s remarks; this 
other gulf has yet to be seen clearly, let alone 
bridged. American opinion itself—and that 
includes opinion in high places—is divided 
between what we might call for convenience 
the Radford School and the Stassen School, 
The first school pins its faith finally on 
ever-greater scientific ingenuity, translated 
into weapons development. Security to the 
Radfords is synonymous with military su- 
periority. But the competition for superior- 
ity produces, inevitably, something less than 
security, for two are playing the same game, 

On the other side of the divide, the one 
we assume is occupied by Mr. Stassen, are 
those who fundamentally accept the Khru- 
shchev assumption; some means must be 
found of limiting the arms race, not merely 
because of its economic cost, but because 
unlimited military competition in this nu- 
clear age could mean mutual annihilation. 

These two approaches—one cannot call 
them fixed positions—are as yet unrecon- 
ciled in America. 

But let us assume that the Stassen view- 
point prevails—that Russians and Americans 
are compelled by the same logic of tax bur- 
dens and atomic hazards to follow a path of 
peaceful coexistence. Is American opinion 
prepared for that eventuality? Not at 
present. It will remain for us to learn the 
skills by which we can, in practice, refute 
Mr. Khrushchev’'s theory that history is on 
the side of communism. In fact, the chal- 
lenge to our intelligence, imagination, and 
patience may be greater in a world of non- 
military but competitive coexistence than 
it was during the cold war. 

If the armaments race is slowed down or 
stopped, if fear of Russian military aggres- 
sion subsides, what incentive will move the 
Congress when subsequent foreign aid or 
USIA budgets are under review? In place of 
the negative policy of containment, enforced 
by bases and bribes, shall we be able to de- 
vise and maintain a foreign policy that com- 
petes successfully with the Communist 
world? Will the American people, once fear 
lifts, be willing to help less developed areas 
because those areas need help, and not be- 
cause economic aid is the price we must pay 
for a defense pact or an overseas airbase? 

And how will be in an era of nonmilitary 
but competitive coexistence, reconcile our 
democratic habit of permitting every Sena- 
tor, Representative (even mayor) to sound 
off as if he were Secretary of State with the 
need for restraint and wisdom in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs? In some ways, the 
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Russians have a built-in advantage. Deci- 
sions are made, things are done, 

An equally tantalizing implication of Mr. 
Khrushehev's interview is whether heads of 
state will in the future spend more time in 
our living rooms. Something new in diplo- 
matic history has happened, and we have 
hardly noticed it. We have recently seen 
TV interviews with the Prime Minister of 
Burma, with the President of Egypt, and the 
Prime Minister of Israel (on the same pro- 
gram), with the Prime Minister of India and 
the Foreign Minister of Communist China. 

Why should not the Russians now invite 
President Eisenhower to answer questions 
of Russian correspondents—from his office 
in the White House? Would the President 
be willing? And would we have Mr. Khru- 
shchev's assurance that such an interview 
without script would be broadcast over every 
Russian TV and radio station, With the full 
text printed in Prayda? 


Express Roads Versus Business Alleys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
recent pleasure to speak before the Good 
Roads Association of the State of Maine. 
My appearance was at the suggestion of 
my good friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Rosert Hate. At that time, I had 
the honor, as a member of the Public 
Works Committee, to explain and report 
on the progress of the Federal Inter-State 
Highway program. The planning of this 
program and its relation to the State of 
Maine is brought out in the editorial ap- 
pearing in the Daily Kennebec Journal, 
of Augusta, Maine, which I asked be in- 
cluded in the Recor at this time. Most 
important is the comment pointing out 
the benefits both to business and the 
traveling public through development of 
limited access highways. 

[From the Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, 
Maine, of May 25, 1957] 

Express ROADS VERSUS BUSINESS ALLEYS 

The public’s mind is having trouble in 
keeping up with the modern concept of road 
building. 

Express highways free of grade crossings 
and distractions are appreciated by most 
motorists, but the minute they get near 
home and post a threat to some local interest 
they generate opposition. 

If all such protests were honored, the big 
Federal Interstate Highway program would 
degenerate into a twisting, cluttered network 
of supermerchandising alleys. “The biggest 
public works program in the world,” as Con- 


_gressman Cramer of Florida described it to 


the Good Roads Association, would be just so 
many more billions thrown away. 

If people would only take a broad view of 
what limited-access highways mean to the 
entire program they would be more tolerant 
of the temporary setbacks they fear for local 
interests. They would also realize that the 
total effect everywhere is going to be the 
same and that just as much business has got 
to be transacted (in fact more), after roads 
are built for the convenience of through 
traffic, 

As John Burnham, Maine good roads execu- 
tive secretary pointed out, roads are intended 
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for the good of the State and Nation as a 
Whole and not just a particular area. He 
Pleaded for wider representation at highway 

s, now usually attended by only the 
residents of a community directly affected by 
a proposed project. 

An example is the controversy over the 

interstate highway route around Waterville. 

pressure will probably force up to 1 
mile of extra travel over a compromise route, 
Which means the public will spend many 
Millions over the years to satisfy the whims 
Of a relative few. 

The best nearby comparison between a 
limited-access highway and an unprotected 
express road is found on the approach to 
Boston. As you leave the Newburyport by- 
Pass you enter a section of divided highway 
that amounts to a shopping street nearly 20 
miles long. Nearly every conceivable type 
Of business is located along this route bidding 
for the driver's attention with garish signs, 
Open-air and window displays. Shopping 
traffic dodges in and out of the express lanes, 
and the driver’s nerves become suddenly 
tightened to the limit after the relative 
Telaxation of the limited-access road. 

Representative Cramer congratulated 
Maine for its foresight in building a toll ex- 
Pressway along the interstate network. 

e will receive some extra consideration 
if plans now being studied for the interstate 
Retwork are carried out. 

It is to be hoped that this State's head start 

in limited-access highway construction won't 
nullified by shortsighted pressure from 
interests as the program develops. 


Statement on the Situation of the Jews 
of Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement issued by the 
American Jewish Committee at a meet- 
12055 its administrative board on May 

* 57. 


BTATEMENT ON THE SITUATION OF THE JEWS or 
Ecypr—Tue AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
MEETING OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD, 
May 7, 1957 


It is clear that the Jews of Egypt are being 
deprived of their civil rights, their property, 
and their citizenship, and that they are 
being ruthlessly driven from their country. 

e nations of the world, individually and 
as members of the United Nations, have so 
far taken no effective measures to counter 
the tyrannical action of the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment. 

At the time of the outbreak of Middle 

tern hostilities in October 1956, the Jews 

ot Egypt numbered some 50,000. Some of 

them, with antecedents reaching back for 

Many centuries, had participated in all 

of Egyptian life, business, finance, in- 

dustry, and agriculture, and in the political 
and cultural activities of the country. 

Since November 1, 1956, Egyptian Jews 
have been confronted with arrest and im- 
Prisonment, economic strangulation, revoca- 
tion of citizenship, and expulsion from the 
country. By May 1 of this year, some 17,000 
Jews had to leave Egypt and they sought 
Tefuge in other lands. This expulsion is 
continuing, and the indications are that the 
Jews who still remain will also become refu- 
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gees, dependent on the aid of other countries 
and of charitable organizations. The Jewish 
population of Egypt appears to be doomed to 
despoilation and enforced exile. 

In carying out this ruthless policy, the 
rulers of Egypt have been deaf to all humani- 
tarian appeals. We are thus faced once again 
with a dictatorship openly persecuting a 
minority group. 

The American Jewish Committee empha- 
sizes the danger of this situation to the 
peace of the world. The lessons of the past 
quarter of a century clearly indicate that 
the free nations must not remain silent in 
the face of such a challenge to international 
morality. 

It may still be possible to save some of 
the Jews of Egypt from the consequences of 
the action of that country’s present rulers. 
We appeal to our Government, to the United 
Nations and to enlightened world opinion to 
give this matter urgent attention, to the 
end that determined efforts be undertaken 
to avert the consummation of this human 
tragedy. We call upon our Government to 
intervene with the Egyptian Government to 
put an immediate end to its persecution of 
Jews, 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on this 17th day of June 1957 the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, that unique 
and patriotic veterans’ service organiza- 
tion, is celebrating its 25th year of char- 
tered existence, and I am happy to pay 
my respects in this public manner. The 
DAV was actually organized 37 years ago 
for the express purpose’ of aiding and 
assisting worthy wartime disabled veter- 
ans, their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendents. 

In addition to the character of dis- 
charge requirement, it is necessary that 
the applicant for membership be shown 
to have been wounded, gassed, injured, 
or disabled in line of duty while in the 
service of the Armed Forces of the United 
States during a war or the Korean con- 
flict. The fact that such person is still 
in the United States Armed Forces does 
not preclude eligibility for membership. 
Citizens of the United States who became 
disabled from conditions incurred in or 
aggravated by service in the armed 
forces of those nations associated with 
the United States as allies during any 
of its war periods, and who were honor- 
ably discharged from such service, may 
also join the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

The act of Congress—title 36, chapter 
6-A, section 90a through section 90k, 
United States Code—chartering the 
DAV was approved June 17, 1932. Pub- 
lic Law 668, 77th Congress, approved 
July 15, 1942, deleted the words “of the 
World War” in the title and shortened 
the name to “Disabled American Vet- 
erans.” The present national com- 
mander is Joseph F. Burke, a combat 
amputee of World War IL 

The DAV is third in size of the major 
veterans’ organizations but because of 
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its restrictive membership eligibility re- 
quirements it does not approach in mere 
numbers the two leading groups. It 
does, however, make up in enthusiasm 
and constructive achievements what it 
lacks in size. This year will see the 
largest membership in the history of the 
Disabled American Veterans and its 
officers look forward with confidence to 
the future. Full credit should be given 
to the auxiliary, its officers and mem- 
bers, in promoting the progress and 
success of the parent organization. 

The national headquarters is located 
at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. The DAV national adjutant, Mr. 
Vivian D. Corbly, and his staff have their 
offices at national headquarters. 

The national service headquarters is 
located at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., and there the national 
director of legislation, claims and em- 
ployment, with their staffs, have their 
quarters. It is believed that a special 
word of explanation is due in regard to 
the DAV claims activities. That service 
has trained and expert claims represent- 
atives on duty in the VA central office, 
the Washington, D. C., VA Benefits 
Office, and the Department of Defense. 
Contacts are also made with other Gov- 
ernment agencies. In addition to these 
claims officials located in the Nation’s 
Capital, the DAV has national service 
officers in all the regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the VA 
district offices. There they render great 
assistance to many thousands of veter- 
ans and their families regardless of 
whether the veterans concerned are 
members of the organization. This 
valuable service is freely given without 
charge or recompense of any kind. 

The national executive committee 
and national finance committee play 
major parts in the transaction of im- 
portant organization business and in 
guiding the operations and destinies as 
to DAV policy. 

The record of the past augurs well for 
the future of this up-and-coming vet- 
erans’ association of the war disabled, so 
aptly named the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and it is my hope, and I am sure 
all Members join me in hoping, this his- 
toric 25th anniversary will mark a na- 
tionally important milestone in a long 
and honorable career of loyal and out- 
standing service. 


Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will consider the confer- 
ence report on the third supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1957—H. R. 7221. 
There will undoubtedly be an effort to 
have a rollcall vote on amendment No. 
17 which provides for a $30 million give- 
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away to the producers of tungsten. The 
Senate and House confereees are in dis- 
agreement and a motion will be made to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment No. 17. 

I strong urge that the Members read 
House Report 24, dated February 1 of 
this year—pages 11 and 12, and also 
House Report No. 145, dated February 
21 of this year—pages 3, 4, and 5. Pe- 
rusal of the pages of these two reports 
should certainly convince every Member 
of the House that we should support the 
House conferees and vote against the 
motion to recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 17. I will vote 
against such an amendment and I sin- 
cerely hope that the vast majority of 
the Members of the House will do like- 
wise for the reasons set forth in the 
reports. 


A Pious Phrase on a Yellowed Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONBSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp a speech 
by our distinguished colleague from 
California, the Honorable JohN E. Moss, 
which was delivered before the New 
England Associated Press News Execu- 
tives’ Association in Boston. 

Joun E. Moss is one of this body's 
great leaders in the fight for freedom 
of the press, and his outstanding work 
as chairman of the House Government 
Information Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
shown him to be a zealous champion of 
the rights of the press as opposed to 
arbitrary Government secrecy. 

This speech, which follows, is another 
fine example of the contributions he has 
made in this field, and reflects the same 
great principles which have made this 
Nation a land of freedom and democ- 
racy: 

A Pious PHRASE ON A YELLOWED DoCUMENT 

That the press must be free goes without 
saying. It is equally obvious that the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of press freedom is 
rendered meaningless if the press is shackled 
by arbitrary Government secrecy. This 
basic concept, however, is continually in 
danger. 

A contrary principle recently espoused by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, for 
instance, would emasculate freedom of the 
press. In a recent letter to Mr. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher and chairman of the 
board of the New York Times, Mr. Dulles 
stated: The constitutional ‘freedom of the 
press’ relates to publication, and not to the 
gathering of news.” 

This is an appalling statement from the 
man who is leading the United States in 
the titanic struggle to preserve our basic 
rights against the threat of world com- 
munism. Under such a principle, no matter 
how laudatory the motives, freedom of the 
press would be nothing more than a pious 
phrase on a yellowed document in the Na- 
tional Archives. 
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Yet Mr. Dulles has gone even further in 
his crazy-quilt policy. At a recent press 
conference he seriously suggested that 
American newspapers and news agencies 
hire foreigners to cover the news for them 
in Red China. Such a suggestion shows a 
complete lack of understanding of freedom 
of the press. The arbitrary refusal of pass- 
ports for American newsmen to travel in 
Red China is bad enough. But the thought 
that Americans are thereby to be forced by 
their own Government to view news through 
the eyes of foreign nationals is inconcelv- 
able in 20th century America. Surely Mr. 
Dulles doesn’t suggest that American news 
agencies hire Chinese Communists as their 
reporters. 

News agencies, of course, do hire foreign 
nationals for overseas coverage. But they 
are primarily supplemental and their work 
is closely supervised by American newsmen, 
usually in the country of origin. There is 
no substitute, however, for on-the-spot 
coverage by an American reporter. When 
Americans abdicate their right to see for 
themselves, we have lost a major battle in 
the struggle to defend our hard-won free- 
doms. These freedoms must not be chipped 
away by Mr. Dulles or anyone else for the 
sake of expediency. 

Mr. Dulles makes it clear that he believes 
the American press should be made an in- 
strument of foreign policy. Reporters tradi- 
tionally have gone abroad as free agents, re- 
porting the news as they saw it, without fear 
of what the State Department may think or 
do. Under Mr. Dulles’ policy would the 
stories of American newsmen be viewed as 
objective reports or as stories intended to 
bolster foreign policy as part of a reporter's 
loyalty and patriotic duty? 

Mr. Dulles fails to realize that in a democ- 
racy the people have a vested right to seek 
and obtain information in order to govern 
themselves. This right is not vested solely 
in the press but in all the people. The press 
is merely a vehicle to provide information to 
the public. I, therefore, sharply question 
any policy which denies the right of any 
American to seek information at home or 
abroad. 

Government officials, on the local, State, 
and Federal level, usually agree readily that 
the public has a right to know about their 
government. But all too frequently, these 
same Officials adopt the attitude that they, 
and they alone, are to decide what facts the 
public shall get about the public's business, 

This attitude is probably best exemplified 
in a directive issued a few years ago by Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson has been plagued by rivalry between 
the armed services, a rivalry which he appar- 
ently believes should be confined to the Pen- 
tagon and withheld from public debate. It 
was against this background of service ri- 
valry and “leaks” that Mr. Wilson issued the 
directive stating that no information of any 
kind shall be released from the Military Es- 
tablishment unless the material is a “con- 
structive contribution” to the mission of the 
Defense Department. In simple language, 
Mr. Wilson tells the vast military organiza- 
tion: “If it doesn’t make us look good, boys, 
don't release it.” 

This directive is an insult to the intelll- 
gence of our Nation's military leaders. It is 
amazing that such a directive was ever is- 
sued, The absurd results of this directive 
have been documented in cases aired by the 
subcommittee in public hearings. It is 
amazing that the directive still stands. 

Last summer, Mr. Wilson was disturbed by 
a new rash of leaks involving the fight be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force over con- 
trol of the missiles program. He appointed 
a special committee to find a way to stop 
leaks. He named former Assistant Defense 
Secretary Charles A. Coolidge, an eminent 
Boston attorney, to head the committee, and 
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named four retired military leaders as the 
other members. 

The Coolidge Committee found, in effect, 
that arbitrary secrecy led to the very leaks 
that Mr. Wilson sought to prevent. 

As a result of the Coolidge Committee rec- 
ommendations, Mr. Wilson on March 22 
issued four new directives. Only one of 
them, however, is aimed at freeing informa- 
tion. It would set up an Office of Declassi- 
fication Policy in the Defense Department. 
It fails, however, to give the director specific 
authority to declassify or to force others to 
declassify. The directive even falls to tell 
the director specifically what he is to do. 
Such a directive appears to be a very weak 
David for the Goliath of classified material 
piling up in warehouses out of reach of 
scientists and historians who have been 
pleading for access to this important 
information. 

Mr. Wilson's second new directive provides 
for prompt investigations and a disciplinary 
crackdown on leaks. Such a directive might 
well be warranted if it were directed solely 
at leaks of security information. Nothing 
but the strongest efforts must be made to 
protect true military secrets. But the new 
directive spells danger because it is directed 
as well at leaks of nonsecurity information. 
An oppressive investigative machine is ready 
to bear down on an employee who releases 
plain administrative information, either in 
good faith, deliberately, or through inad- 
vertence, if the release displeases higher 
authorities. 

A third new directive is perhaps the most 
repressive. It covers nonsecurity, admin- 
istrative information only. It does not 
involve military security whatsover. 

Mr. Wilson’s fourth new directive included 
high-sounding language, apparently bowing 
to the right of Congress to have information. 
But the new directive incorporates the other 
new directive on administrative secrecy and 
leaves it up to the Defense Department to 
determine what Congress shall and shall 
not have. 

Mr. Wilson’s directives are thus highly 
restrictive, highly improper and ultimately 
very dangerous. They impose penalties or 
the threat of penalties for the release of 
nonsecurity information, but fail to provide 
even a threat of reprimand for arbitrary 
and unjustified withholding. 

They bolster the attitude that public offi- 
cials are to decide what the people are en- 
titled to know and that public officials must 
justify release rather than justify withhold- 
ing. Thus, the public, reporters, and Con- 
gressmen must justify their requests for in- 
formation just as if they lacked any right 
to know. 

The question of attitude is vital. Congress 
could pass 100 laws aimed at the release of 
public information. But the best laws and 
the best regulations can be rendered com- 
pletely ineffective bý the man who adminis- 
ters them. Recently, Mr. Murray Snyder, 
former assistant presidential press secretary, 
was appointed as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs. That is the top in- 
formation job in the Military Establishment. 
He calls the tune not only for the Defense 
Department itself but for the military serv- 
ices as well. Even the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force must submit 
their speeches for Snyder's clearance before 
they can make them. Mr. Snyder checks 
those speeches not only for security, but also 
for policy. 

Mr. Snyder repeatedly assured the sub- 
committee that he was taking over the new 
post in an effort to get out the news. He 
said he would do this despite the subcom- 
mittee’s concern that he would be ham- 
pered by Mr. Wilson's restrictive directives. 

I understand that Mr. Snyder did not par- 
ticipate in the drafting of the new Wilson 
directives. But because of their restrictive 
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language, it is, in my opinion, a Herculean 
task which Mr. Snyder faces. On the other 
hand, despite the doubts raised by the un- 
fortunate wording of the directives, Mr. Sny- 
der, by adopting a straightforward and en- 
lightened policy, can materially aid in free- 
ing the flow of information from the Penta- 
gon. If he is determined to do so, he can 
change the attitude of those in the Military 
Establishment who regard information as 
Something to be managed or kept out of 
sight. Certainly he is entitled to additional 
time before any attempt is made to evaluate 
the job he has taken on. However, let us 
hope that an incident reported in a recent 
Associated Press story illustrates an excep- 
tion rather than the rule which Mr. Snyder 
will follow. I quote from the AP story dated 
May 9, 1957: 

“Reporters got shooed out of a Pentagon 
Meeting today—by an official who says it is 
his job to get information to the public. 

“The official was Murray Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs and 
former Assistant Press Secretary to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

“The incident came at a meeting in 
which Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of mil- 
tary pay study committee, presented the 
Committee's final report to Secretary of De- 
Tense Wilson. 

“If either Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Cordiner had 
any ideas they wanted to express to the 
newsmen assembled for the ceremony, they 
Were stopped by Mr. Snyder. 

“Mr. Wilson took the report from Mr. 
Cordiner, eyed the newsmen, then asked: 

you men of the press know what this is 
all about?“ 

A reporter started to ask a question. Mr. 
Snyder turned to the newsmen, interjected 
Quickly, that's all, gentlemen,” and shooed 
them out.” 

A recent news magazine story praising Mr. 
Snyder's avowed aim to uncork the news at 
the Pentagon was written before Mr. Snyder 
Shooed the reporters away from Mr. Wilson. 
The storx made a point of the fact that Mr. 
Snyder had moved his office from the third 
floor in the Pentagon near Mr. Wilson's of- 
fice, to the first floor near the press room. 
This was interpreted as a move to make him 
parece conveniently avallable to the working 

ress, 

Newsmen at the Pentagon now have some 
Other theories about the move. Shortly 
after the shooing-out incident, they report 
that Mr. Snyder passed the word to the press 
Toom “suggesting” how reporters write their 
Stories about the Cordiner report. You can 
rest assured, however, that the Pentagon re- 
Porters use their own judgment on what is 
news, Mr. Snyder's “suggestions” notwith- 
standing. 

Arbitrary secrecy inevitably leads to an ef- 
fort to “manage the news”. This effort is 
Nothing new. It was one of the first com- 
Plaints received by the subcommittee, 


Land Forever Wild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
Sular Affairs will hold hearings on June 
20 and 21 on bills, among them my H. R. 
1960, to establish a National Wilderness 

rvation System. 
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Cosponsors of this legislation, of vital 
interest to conservationists concerned 
over encroachments upon the remaining 
wilderness areas, including the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I Mr. 
SaxLoRkl, the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Batpwin], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] and the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

These bills designate certain units 
within some national forests, some na- 
tional parks, some national wildlife 
refuges, and certain Indian reservations 
(the latter subject to approval by tribal 
councils or other duly constituted au- 
thorities representing the Indians). 

They declare national policy (1) to 
secure an adequate system of wilderness 
areas to serve our recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, and conservation 
needs, and (2) to provide for protection 
of these areas in perpetuity and for the 
gathering and dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding their use and enjoy- 
ment as wilderness. 

The bills provide for administration 
of wilderness areas by the same Federal 
agencies now exercising jurisdiction 
over the affected lands. 

The bills create a National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, composed of the 
Chief of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service's Bureau of Sports Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and six citizen members ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The Council shall serve as a nonexclu- 
sive clearing house for exchange of in- 
formation among the agencies adminis- 
tering areas within the system. It could 
sponsor and coordinate surveys of 
wilderness needs and conditions and 
would be directed to consult with, ad- 
vise, and invoke the aid of the President, 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, and other appropriate officers of 
the United States Government and to 
assist in obtaining cooperation in 
wilderness preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for this legisla- 
tion is well stated in Land Forever Wild, 
an article in the current issue of Audu- 
bon magazine, publication of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, one of this 
country’s leading conservation organiza- 
tions, 

The author is Mr. Edwin Way Teale, 
distinguished writer, naturalist, and 
photographer, whose recent best seller 
Autumn Across America fired the imagi- 
nation of conservationists from coast to 
coast. His appraisal of the wildnerness 
bill follows: 

LAND Forever WILD 
(By Edwin Way Teale) 

One early October day, 2 miles above sea 
levei near the Montana-Wyoming line, I 
stood on the lofty tundra of Beartooth Pla- 
teau. To the north the peaks and forests 
of the Montana Rockies extended away as far 
as my vision reached. Here was wilderness 
unmarked by man. Here was wildness un- 
touched by civilization. Here was the land 
as Nez Percé braves had known it crossing 
Beartooth Pass for centuries before the first 
white man, In one vast panorama here was 
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a vision of original America, of the wilder- 
ness of old—roadless, cityless, billboardless— 
as wild as the early pioneers saw it. 

And just so future generations may also 
observe it. For at least part of the inspiring 
vista that spread before me that October day 
is now designated as a primitive area. It is 
included in the wilderness preservation pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in New 
England, the whole continent extended away 
before them in one continuous wilderness. 
Only a century and a haf ago, when Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark started up 
the Missouri on the first overland journey 
across the United States to the Pacific, the 
western half of the continent was still 
wilderness. Even a generation ago, the 
homesteading era was not yet over. During 
all the early history of this country, the 
wilderness stood in the popular mind as the 
great enemy, barring progress. Our heritage 
of wildness was merely something to subdue, 
to tame, to conquer, to destroy. Its material 
resources—its gold and timber, furs and fer- 
tile valleys these alone had value. 

But more and more in recent years, with 
the swift shrinking of space and the com- 
pression of mounting population, another 
side of the wilderness has become increas- 
ingly recognized. For lands that have been 
forever wild provide spiritual as well as ma- 
terial resources. Wildness itself offers some- 
thing of value that needs protection. 

Among the recently published letters of 
William Blake, the English poet, there is the 
sentence, “The tree that moves some to tears 
of joy is in the eyes of others only a green 
thing that stands in the way.” ‘The wilder- 
ness, like the tree, produces such diverse 
reactions, During the history of our land, 
in the main, human activity has reflected the 
viewpoint almost entirely of those who saw 
only something standing in the way, some- 
thing to eliminate. As mechanization has 
increased, the power to destroy has become 
magnified. As the population has multiplied, 
the pressure on wild lands has mounted. 
Every 12 seconds our population is increased 
by one. The figure now stands at 170 mil- 
lion; it is estimated it will be 200 million 
only a decade hence. Indicative of the con- 
sequence is one small scene I recall from a 
part of Long Island once famed for its violets 
and its upland plover, the Hempstead Plains. 
Last spring, on one tiny tract amid spreading 
subdivisions, a single upland plover perched 
on a sign, The sign read, “a supermarket 
will be erected on this site.” 

During the past few years, in gathering 
material for recent books, I have visited all 
48 States of the Union. Wherever I went the 
impact of mechanized civilization was ap- 
parent. Forests had been sheared. Water- 
falls had been reduced to a sad, attenuated 
flow. People spoke of wild places they had 
known since childhood, now vanished. Over 
and over again I heard the same refrain, 
“This used to be such a beautiful place.“ 
But amid all this devastation there was 
something of gain. As the wilderness had 
receded, the appreciation of the wilderness 
had grown. A current seemed strengthening 
all across the country. The will to save 
something of all that is melting away had 
become more apparent. 

“We need,” Henry Thoreau wrote in Wal- 
den, “the tonic of wildness, to wade some- 
times in marshes where the bittern and the 
meadowhen lurk, to lear the booming of the 
snipe; to smell the whispering sedge where 
only some wilder and more solitary fowl 
builds her nest, and the mink crawls with 
its belly close to the ground.” Throughout 
all the 20 volumes of Thoreau’s works there 
runs the recurring theme of the value and 
importance of wildness. His was the first 
eloquent voice lifted in its praise. “In wild- 
ness,” he said, “is the preservation of the 
world.” Since his day others have recorded 
similar convictions, “The clearest way into 
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the universe is through a forest wilderness,” 
John Muir wrote amid his beloved Sierra 
peaks. And in a more recent day Aldo Leo- 
pold has set forth his belief that “the oppor- 
tunity to see geese is more important than 
television, and the chance to see a pasque- 
fiower is a right as inalienable as free 
speech.” Such men have spoken for more 
of us than is generally recognized. 

At first it was only the unique and spec- 
tacular features of the wilderness, such as 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the Grand Can- 
yon, that elicited Government protection. 
The idea of preserving wildness for its own 
sake, as opposed to the setting aside of the 
inspiring scene or the dramatic manifesta- 
tion of nature, this was slow in developing. 
Many men have had a part in its growth. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., planning Cen- 
tral Park to interfere as little as possible 
with nature, certainly was one of the pio- 
neers. So was Verplanck Colvin, whose ac- 
tivities in the 1870's led to the inclusion of 
an article in the New York State Constitu- 
tion providing for an Adirondacks forest to 
be left forever wild. So was John Muir, 
singing of his joy in wild, western moun- 
tains but at the same time keenly aware of 
all that had gone and all that was going. 
And so, in our own day, have been such men 
as Stephen Mather, Aldo Leopold, Robert 
Marshall, Arthur H. Carhart, and Olaus J. 
Murie. They all have contributed toward 
the preservation of those living museums of 
primeval America, areas of untouched, un- 
exploited wilderness. 

Perhaps the underlying philosophy of 
wilderness preservation can best be set forth 
in a kind of Socratic dialogue, taking up in 
turn the basis questions involved. 

What is a wilderness? 

It is, by the strict dictionary definition, an 
area that is uncultivated and uninhabited by 
man. In a larger sense it is a sanctuary for 
all the primal realities of nature unchanged. 
Nothing artificial is imposed upon it by man. 
It is neither developed nor prettied up. A 
few years ago, along one of the trails in 
California's Point Lobos State Park, a woman 
was discovered pulling up plants with both 
hands. She explained she was helping clean 
up the place. Near New York, when the 
Sunken Forest on Fire Island was turned 
into a sanctuary recently, a troop of Boy 
Scouts volunteered to come out with hatchets 
and aid in cleaning out the area. This in- 
satiable propensity of human beings for 
changing nature stops at the boundary of a 
wilderness area. There we find the whole 
book of nature and not—as Thoreau pointed 
out nature is usually found—a book from 
which previous visitors and previous genera- 
tions have torn whole pages and mutilated 
others. A wilderness area is just wilder- 
ness—just that—an area in which nature is 
left unchanged by man, 

But do not the national parks already pro- 
vide sufficient sanctuaries for wildness? 

In the back country of a number of na- 
tional parks there are wonderful stretches of 
unspoiled wilderness. However, the funda- 
mental purpose of a national park has not 
been to preserve wildness as such. It is to 
protect and make available to the public 
some superb example of natural splendor, 
some area that is unique. The significance 
of the national park, in the main, lies in 
features it contains that are found nowhere 
else. The significance of the wilderness area, 
on the other hand, lies in characteristics 
that it shares with all other wilderness areas, 
namely natural conditions as completely 
untouched and unaltered as is consistent 
with its protection and use as wilderness. 

As long as many of the remaining wilder- 
mess areas are in remote, mountainous 
country, why worry about them? What can 
happen to them anyway? x 

Perhaps the best answer to such questions 
is to quote from the report of a select com- 
mittee appointed by the Ohio State senate in 
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1857—just a century ago—to study the need 
for protection of a species of bird. The 
committee reported no protection at all was 
needed. The birds, it found, were wonder- 
fully prolific. They had for their breeding 
grounds the vast forests of the North. They 
could travel daily hundreds of miles in 
search of food. The report concluded that 
no ordinary destruction could lessen them 
and that the numbers killed would never be 
missed from the myriads that are yearly pro- 
duced. The bird they referred to was the 
passenger pigeon, now completely extinct for 
nearly half a century. It cannot be taken 
for granted, as the history of America has 
amply demonstrated, that any area—no 
matter how wild at present, no matter how 
removed from centers of population at pres- 
ent—can remain unendangered without 
protection. 

Why do wilderness areas have to be big? 
Wouldn't small areas serve just as well? 

The wilderness, by its nature, demands 
solitude. It requires as much remoteness 
from man and his works as possible. Only 
in compartively large areas can a wilderness 
continue to maintain its wilderness char- 
acter. 

Do these areas have to be roadless? 

When we speak of an unspoiled area, un- 
spoiled means different things to different 
people. But an area that is left as it was, 
unchanged, absolutely unchanged, cannot 
be spoiled for anyone. This is the aim of 
those interested in wilderness preservation. 
The road, the jeep, the outboard motor, the 
airplane all are part of a mechanized civili- 
zation incompatible with the whole concep- 
tion of the wilderness. By its nature, a 
wilderness must remain trail country, canoe 
country, primitive country. Roads wil at- 
tract mainly those who have no real interest 
in the wilderness, those who merely want 
to see the fringes of wilderness while going 60 
miles an hour. Wherever a road is con- 
structed through such a region, the cutting 
and filling and grading disturbs the vegeta- 
tion, the drainage, the wildlife—not of just a 
narrow strip but for a considerable distance 
on either side. Moreover as soon as one road 
is built the pressure mounts for joining 
Toads, multiplying the danger and damage. 

But if a single road bisected an area why 
oo it give two wilderness in place of 
one 

In the first place, the smaller the wilder- 
ness the less it is a wilderness. Furthermore, 
in bisecting the area it would also bisect the 
range of numerous animals and thus inter- 
fere with the normal balance of life which a 
wilderness area provides. 

What about elderly people and those who 
are not strong? Would not a few such roads 
enable them to secure a taste of wilderness 
unobtainable elsewhere? 

There is, in truth, nothing that such roads 
would provide that cannot now be enjoyed 
on established highways through national 
parks, and along the fringes of the wilder- 
ness. Wherever a road goes it brings with 
it the same fringe conditions that are found 
elsewhere. The real wilderness always lies 
in solitude away from the highway. Pre- 
serving the wilderness intact without roads 
thus does not deprive those who are unable 
to travel by trail or canoe of anything they 
cannot find in other places. The building of 
roads through wilderness areas, with its 
destruction of wilderness, would merely add 
to something relatively abundant, and sub- 
tract from something relatively scarce. 

But couldn’t just short roads be built in 
from the edge to, say, ski runs on mountain- 
sides? e 

Here again the problem arises of what is a 
wilderness and what alters it until it is no 
longer a wilderness. Plans to develop por- 
tions of such areas—often in themselves at- 
tractive—are manifold. But it should be 
axiomatic that only those uses should be 
permitted that does not lessen or destroy 
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the wilderness character of the area or any 
part of it. 

Under these Conditions, is not the preser- 
vation of such areas a special privilege for 
a minority group, namely those who are 
interested in wilderness for its own sake? 

I remember discussing this point one over- 
cast January day with Howard Zahniser, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wilderness Society, 
as we walked down a street in Washington, 
D. C. He observed, quite rightly, that the 
National Art Gallery, with all its treasures, 
is used by only a small proportion of the peo- 
ple at any one time. Someone might say, 
“see all this floor space going to waste. 
Only the walls are being used. Let’s turn 
this into a roller-skating rink. It will at- 
tract more people and the skaters can look 
at the pictures as they go by.” More people, 
no doubt, would be attracted but the essen- 
tial, higher purpose for which the gallery 
was erected would be lost. Anyone is free to 
visit the art gallery but not to turn it into 
something else. Similarly anyone is free to 
visit a wilderness area so long as its char- 
acter is not altered. None of the regulations 
governing the areas provides for special 
users. As Olaus J, Murie has said, “it is not 
for the sake of any privileged few that we 
are thus working for wilderness preservation, 
but rather for all Americans.” At present, 
those who fully appreciate wilderness values 
are, in all probability, a minority, But in 
time, as the pioneer attitudes of our history 
recede, as the pressures of civilization in- 
crease, this minority may be no longer a 
minority. Every test in recent years has in- 
dicated that when an issue is posed the ma- 
jority of voters favors preserving the wilder- 
ness. In fact, it may be true that even now 
the wilderness supporters comprise no mi- 
nority at all but rather a silent majority. 

The tonic of wildness, contact with the 
realities of the unchanged wilderness, these 
will grow increasingly precious in years to 
come. For going to the wilderness is not a 
flight from life. It is escape—but escape to 
reality, escape from all that is artificial in 
civilization. There we have left behind the 
forced-draft din of the advertisers, shouting 
that every want is a need. There we are no 
longer surrounded by today’s thousand and 
one improved means to unimproved ends, 
There we are in contact only with timeless 
and basic things. 

One last question: In a country of growing 
population should not every acre be put to 
use? 

Wilderness acres are put to use. They are 
useful to man for many things, the most 
important of all being such things as—to 
use John Ruskin's phrase—we do not sell or 
pawn or in any other way turn into money. 
I walked, one morning some years ago, 
through a woods and around a lake with a 
New York businessman. His interest in 
nature was entirely confined to two recur- 
ring questions: What's that? What good 
is it? By good he meant good to his stomach 
or his pocketbook. A different yardstick is 
needed to measure the usefulness of the 
wilderness. Such areas are not to be con- 
sidered merely as storehouses of lumber and 
reservoirs of waterpower for future use. 
They are storehouses of wildness, and wild- 
ness will become an ever-increasing spiritual 
need in the crowded tomorrow. “We cannot 
base wilderness reservations on what is mer- 
chantable,” Howard Zahniser once wrote, 
“and we should not think of wilderness re- 
sources in terms of commodities. In the 
wilderness there are acres and acres of for- 
est but no board-feet. The resources of the 
wilderness are of another order.” 

There is always the temptation, in an 
effort to obtain immediate acceptance for 
wilderness ation, to base the appeal 
on a lower level. The danger in taking a 
short cut on a lower road is, you may get 
stuck there. If, for example, you seek to 
save songbirds entirely on the basis of the 
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number of caterpillars they destroy, it takes 
Only some superinsecticde to sweep away 
your arguments. If you plead for saving a 
Wilderness area on the basis of its impor- 
tance as a watershed, you may find that, 
Sometime later on, new methods of manage- 
ment make only a fraction of that area 
needed for the purpose. If you advance the 
argument that the area is of no use for any- 
thing else, or that the forest is no good for 
timber, or that lumbermen can't get in there 
anyhow, new techniques and new market re- 
quirements are likely to leave these seeming- 
ly practical arguments bankrupt at a later 
date. Only by saving the wilderness as wil- 
derness will the goals of its longtime preser- 
vation be achieved. 

This does not mean that protection of the 
wilderness is divorced in any way from the 
Overall program of conservation. It is inte- 
grated with many phases of land use and 
land management. The development of 
Sound forestry practices outside the areas, 
for instance, is of vital importance. As long 
as we continue to cut timber faster than 
we grow it, the pressure to invade wilderness 
tracts will mount. Only if reforestation on 
a wide scale and more efficient timber man- 
agement are able to achieve a sustained yield 
Outside the wilderness areas will these pre- 
Serves be safe. Even if the great forests of 
the Olympic National Park, one of the 
Blories of the nation, were thrown open to 
the saw, it is estimated the available 
trees there would sustain the local lumber 
economy for only about a decade and then, 
with the irreplaceable forests gone, the need 
for more trees would be as pressing as ever. 
Taking the easy way and throwing open the 
forests of wilderness preserves to lumbering 
Will never offer a permanent solution to the 
Problem. That solution must be found out- 
side such areas if it is to be found at all. 

There are, at the present time, wilderness 
tracts of many kinds, particularly in and to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains. They are 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, the United States Forest Service, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and—subject to 
the approval of the Indians themselves—the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. They vary greatly 
in size. They vary widely in designation. 
Within the national forests, some are called 
roadless areas, some primitive areas, some 
wild areas, and some wilderness areas. The 
wilderness area is the largest. It must be 
100,000 acres or more in size. A wild area, 
on the other hand, ranges from 100,000 down 
to 5,000 acres. In the national forests alone, 
81 areas have been set aside, totaling 14 mil- 
lion acres. 

The whole program of wilderness perser- 
vation, although never formulated as such 
by Congress, has grown steadily in impor- 
tance and popular interest. Its greatest 
danger at present is the fact that the status 
of any area can be altered merely by admin- 
istrative decree. A more solid foundation 
in law is required if the areas that have 
already been set aside are to continue as 
land forever wild. 

It is for this purpose that Senator Huserr 

, of Minnesota, with a group of 
Cosponsors in the Senate, and Representa- 
tives Jonn P, Sartor, of Pennsylvania, LEE 

, of Montana, and others in the 
House of Representatives, have introduced 
into the 85th Congress a bipartisan bill to 
establish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System. For the first time, it would give 
legal recognition to wilderness preservation 
as a national policy. It would designate spe- 
cific areas to be set aside. It would outline 
the public policy in regard to them, such as 
that man himself is a member of the natural 
community who visits but does not remain 
and whose travels leave only trails. It would 
Set up a central advisory and information 
Group, a repository of files for the system, 
known as the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council. In the main, the bill would 
Preserve the status quo. No new land would 
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be added. No new land administration 
agency would be set up. Jurisdiction would 
continue, as in the past, in various agencies 
of the Government. 

However, public hearings would be required 
before the status of any area could be altered 
and Congress would have a chance to review 
any changes in the areas. Shifts by direc- 
torial fiat would be eliminated. Such 
changes would have to be freely announced 
and freely discussed before they could be put 
into execution. One other major change 
would be included in the legislation. At 
present anyone who reports a mining discov- 
ery in a wilderness area not only can stake 
out a claim but can have a road buildt in to 
the spot. This continual threat to the in- 
tegrity of wilderness areas would be eliminat- 
ed by the legislation proposed. 

Known as the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Act, it represents one of the most 
important steps forward in the history of 
wilderness conservation in America. Hear- 
ings planned for late spring and summer 
should be of paramount interest to every 
conservationist. The sponsoring senators 
and representatives already have been greatly 
encouraged by the number of letters re- 
ceived from citizens expressing approval of 
the plan. The writer of every such letter 
plays a cumulatively important part in pro- 
viding the impetus required for passage of 
this needed legislation. If the conservation 
support that defeated the attempted in- 
vasion of the Dinosaur National Monument 
rallies to the support of the wilderness bill 
its passage appears certain. 

The wilderness itself is always perishable, 
as perishable as a pasque-flower or a War- 
bler. Once destroyed it is forever gone. 
History has decided what wilderness areas 
are available for us to preserve. What is 
done in our time will determine what will 
be left for succeeding generations to pre- 
serve. The strength of public-spirited indi- 
viduals united in a common cause was dra- 
matically demonstrated in the fight against 
Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. ‘That prevention of an invasion of 
public lands has created the right climate 
for putting wilderness philosophy into law, 
for putting wilderness preservation on a 
sound and lasting basis. 

In a democracy one generation does not 
tie the hands of the next. The ultimate 
disposition of wilderness lands will be made 
by those who come later. So it is never 
enough to establish sanctuaries and then 
sit back content. Education, continual edu- 
cation, that will be handed on as the land 
is handed on, is also required. 

Land forever wild—how long will forever 
be? The answer to this question depends 
upon two things. One is how well we pre- 
serve that which we have an opportunity 
of preserving in our own day. The other 
is how well those of a later day are brought 
to understand the value of wildness in the 
lives of men and all the resources of the 
spirit that lie within the wilderness. 


Greedy Uncle Sam Deprives Local Gov- 
ernments of Tax Revenue—Situation Is 
Getting Worse Instead of Better—Relief 
Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE eons 55 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Elkhorn (Wis.) Inde- 
pendent calling attention to the increase 
of Federal taxes and the extent of the 
increase in the percentage of tax money 
from local governments. 

The State of Wisconsin in 1941 sent 
to the Federal Government $122 million 
and in return received $78 million in 
Federal aids. In 1956 Wisconsin tax- 
payers sent 81½ billion and received 
back $90 millon. 

The people of my State, Mr. Speaker, 
are paying over 10 times more in Fed- 
eral taxes today than in 1941. The time 
has come to halt this situation. 

THAT'S WHERE My Money GOES 

The Federal Government is taking more 
and more of the tax dollar and the State and 
local governments are taking less and less, 
according to an analysis furnished by Goy. 
Vernon Thomson. The disturbing shift of 
the ever-increasing tax collection to Wash- 
ington, is revealed by the following tabula- 
tion showing the 15 year trend in the use 
of your tax money; 


1941: Percent 
Federal Government 36 
Local government eA - 50 
State government - 4 

1956: 

Federal Government 67 
Local government - 25 
State government ^S 


It is also alarming to note that in 1941 
Wisconsin taxpayers sent $122 million to 
Washington and got $78 million back in 
Federal aids. Last year we sent a billion and 
& third and got $90 million back. 

“In other words, Wisconsin residents are 
paying over 10 times more in Federal taxes 
than in 1941 but the amount returned to 
Wisconsin through Federal aids has barely 
changed,” says Governor Thomson, 

Most Federal aids are matched by State 
funds so if we want to get more from the 
Federal Government we have to put up more 
in State funds. Thus we must raise more 
money to be eligible to get back some of the 
money we have already sent to Washington. 

We heartily agree with the Governor when 
he says we'd get a lot more for our tax dol- 
lar if State and local governments handled 
the money. 


America’s First Participation in Poznan 
Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, if Members 
will read between the lines, the signifi- 
cance of the following statement will not 
require amplification. It was furnished 
me at my request by Under Secretary of 
Commerce W. Walter Williams: 

I believe this is the information you spoke 
to me about. I think this should do the 
trick. It’s an excellent idea to get this into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

America’s first participation in the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Poznan, Poland (June 
9-23), is proving most popular, Harrison T, 
McClung, Director, Office of International 
Trade Fairs, United States Department of 
Commerce, reported yesterday. In a dis- 
patch from Poznan, he describes how on 
opening day crowds thronged through the 
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American pavilion, requiring 50-man police 
cordons, with locked arms, to restrain 
traffic. 

While none of the exhibits from some 30 
foreign countries lacked visitors on this 
inaugural day of the 26th Poznan Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, none drew the crowds that 
jammed into the United States pavilion to 
see the latest home appliances, fashions, 
fabrics, automobiles, and furnished model 
American bungalow type suburban house. 

The Poznan Fair opened at 1 p. m. By 
nightfall, Mr. McClung reported that an 
estimated 85,000 visitors had seen the com- 
prehensive variety of consumer products 
that make up the United States display. 
Director McClung wired that the greatest 
interest was shown in the modern middle- 
priced home, household appliances, frozen 
foods, clothes ahd fabrics. 

He also told how a separate American agri- 
cultural machinery exhibit at an area a 
half hour from the fairgrounds also at- 
tracted large crowds. The visitors asked 
many questions about the farm equipment. 
In some instances, Polish farmers offered 
to buy the machinery on the spot. 

Among the early visitors was a group of 
Polish officials, led by Prime Minister Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz and Minister of Foreign Trade 
Tram Czynski, who spent almost an hour 
touring the United States exhibit. They 
‘were greeted by Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph 
Earle Jacobs, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce and Mrs. Frederick Mueller, Congress- 
man Thaddeus Machrowicz of Detroit, Mich., 
OITF Director McClung and Paul Medalie, 
United States Exhibit Manager. 

“You have a very interesting and unusual 
exhibit,” Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz told 
Ambassador Jacobs. He proposed a toast 
with American orange juice offered him by 
Miss Barbara Sampson, home economist, “to 
continued and growing friendship and co- 
operation between people of Poland and the 
people of the United States.” The Polish 
officials were generous in their praise of the 
United States exhibit. 

In commenting on the Polish models, who 
Were displaying American clothes and furs, 
the Prime Minister said: “Excellent examples 
of Polish-American cooperation.” He then 
paused for a time at the “Hell of Recrea- 
tion,” an integral part of the American 
Exhibit, and spoke-to Miss Genevieve Mini- 
tska, Polish Olympic track star of Helsinki 
(1952) and Melbourne (1956), who is direct- 
ing a vast exhibit of sports and recreational 
equipment. At the conclusion of his tour, 
Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz, who was ex- 
tremely delighted with the American house, 
said, “The United States Exhibit here in 
Poznan should do much to add to Polish- 
American friendship and cooperation.” 

His countryman, Minister of Foreign Trade 
Czynski, echoed the same words. During 
the tour, the latter was especially interested 
in the large American display of television 
sets varying in sizes from small screen port- 
ables to large console types. 

By the time the Fair comes to an end, 
June 23, it is expected that more than 750,- 
000 people will have seen the United States 
consumer goods exhibit which shows the 
things Americans wear, use, and consume. 

Among the questions asked by Polish visi- 
tors of the United States Central Exhibit 
are these: “How much is a refrigerator?” 
“Could you use a washing machine and dryer 
for a laundry business?“ “Will you leave the 
model house when you go?” “Please, can I 
live in the house while it is here?” 

A foreign correspondent told how one 
visitor sald as he came out of the exhibit 
on opening day, “I know America is wonder- 
ful, but I can't believe that the ordinary 
man has a deep freeze, a radio, a television 
set, a car and goes skiing every winter.” 

“But whether they believe it or not,” the 
correspondent wrote, “The Poles were im- 
Pressed. They watched fascinated as frozen 
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fruit juice was whipped into drinkable con- 
dition, as frozen waffles were popped in and 
out of electric toasters and as the automatic 
windows of American cars slid silently up 
and down.” 


The Middle East and Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on Saturday, June 15, 
1957, at the annual convention of the 
New York Department of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica, at South Fallsburg, N. Y.: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
JEWISH Wan VETERANS, New YORK DEPART- 
MENT, HOTEL BRICKMAN, SOUTH FALLSEURG, 
N. Y., JUNE 15, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, members, and friends of the 

Jewish War Veterans, United States of Amer- 

ica, and ladies auxiliary, I am delighted to be 

here with you this afternoon and to have 
the opportunity to renew old acquaintances 
and make new ones. Many of your leaders 
are my personal friends. I am quite familiar 
with your wonderful organization and its 
great record of achievements. In fact, sev- 
eral times during these past few years I had 
occasion to speak in the Halls of Congress 
and to insert material into the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD about the activities and 

accomplishments of the Jewish War Veterans 

of the United States of America. 

May I say to you at this time, on the oc- 
easion of your annual convention, that I wish 
for you a year of fruitful activity in the com- 
ing 12 months, and may you realize your pro- 
grams in all spheres to the fullest extent, and 
may you go from strength to strength in your 
efforts. Yours is a good cause, a deserving 
cause, and I shall always be proud to be 
associated with you in any endeavor you may 
call upon me. 

Your past national commander and my 
dear friend, Abe Kraditor, who is primarily 
responsible for my being here today, has sug- 
gested that I discuss with you the recent 
agreement between the United States and 
Saudi Arabia in which the United States ac- 
ceded to the discrimination ‘against Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish faith by that Arab coun- 
try. Although this is a matter involving 
constitutional law and would require a long 
dissertation, I shall touch on it, nevertheless, 
in the general context of the Middle East 
situation. 

The Middle East situation, as you well 
known, has been relatively quiet these past 
few weeks. Nasser has been losing ground 
in the Arab countries, such as Jordan and 
Lebanon, and may soon find himself com- 
pletely isolated. But not only is he losing 
ground and prestige with his Arab neighbors, 
but he lost much more with Israel when the 
latter routed his army in Sinai and cap- 
tured many of his tanks and other equip- 
ment. 

In fact, there is a nice little story making 
the rounds in Israel now. At the Independ- 
ence Day celebration a few weeks ago, the 
Israelis put on a big parade in Tel Aviv 
in which they displayed some of the captured 
Egyptian tanks. Two Jews were standing 
and watching the parade. One of them was 
a refugee from Egypt who had been expelled 
by Nasser and recently arrived in Israel. As 
the Egyptians tanks came rolling by, he 
turned to the other Jew, and said: | 
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“You know, Nasser was right. He kept 
his promise.” 

“What do you mean he kept his promise?” 
asked the Israeli Jew. 

“Well, it's this way,” replied the Egyptian 
Jew. “Last year I stood in Cairo and heard 
Nasser tell the Egyptians that his tanks 
would parade through the streets of Tel Aviv. 
Well, he kept his promise. Here they are.” 

Speaking in a more serious vein, I am glad 
to see considerable improvement in the Mid- 
dle East situation of late. The military 
situation appears to be relatively stable. 
Nasser's influence, as I stated a moment ago, 
has diminished and his ego is much deflat- 
ed—thanks to Israel. American-Israeli rela- 
tions have improved to some extent over 
these past few months, and I trust they will 
remain friendly and cordial for many years 
to come. 

That does not mean that all problems 
have been solved or are on the verge of be- 
ing solved tomorrow or the next day. 
Israel is still confronted with difficult inter- 
national problems, with the security of its 
borders, its relationship with the Arab coun- 
tries who are continuing and expanding their 
boycott of Israel, and also with the problem 
of attaining economic self-sufficiency. If 
peace could be maintained in the Middle East, 
many of these problems could be solved in 
due time. 

It was most unfortunate that the relations 
between the United States and Israel became 
strained last fall after the Sinai action. 
There was no cause or reason for it. Had 
the United States pursued its traditional 
policy in this matter, had we truly realized 
then the full meaning of Nasserism and its 
Communist coconspirators, had we under- 
stood that they were gunning not only for 
Israel but even more so for the United States 
and the free world, we could have avoided 
much misunderstanding and tension. 

It is my deep regret that the United States 
in recent years has failed to pursue a firmer 
policy with the Arab couutries, as befits a 
world power such as ours. By now, we are 
all aware that appeasing Nasser has not 
achieved peace and stability in the Middle 
East, just as appeasing Hitler in the 1930's 
did not achieve world peace. It is high time 
for the United States to exert all possible in- 
fluence in world affairs to put this would-be 
Hitler of the Middle East in his proper place, 
if we desire to safeguard that area against 
communism. The removal of Nasser would 
be the best contribution to Middle East sta- 
bility and world peace. 

Must we wait until he brings on a new dis- 
aster by his arrogance? Must we continue to 
coddle Nasser and to ignore his antiwestern 
intrigues. Must we disregard his alliance 
with Russia and his reckless purchases of new 
arms? Must we close our eyes to his an- 
nounced goal to destroy Israel? 

The answers to these questions are obvious. 
If Nasser is permitted free rein as in the 
past, a new crisis will develop—and for this 
we shall have to thank our State Depart- 
ment because it pursues a Middle East policy 
which does not measure up to reality. Some 
of our officials still talk about bringing Nas- 
ser back to the path of peace and righteous- 
ness, and reaching a satisfactory agreement 
with him. But I tell you that this man con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the free world. 

I wonder sometimes whether the State De- 
partment realizes the full gravity of this 
menace. When I see that Mr. Dulles is still 
aspiring to play the role of an impartial 
peacemaker in the Middle East, when I real- 
ize that the Eisenhower administration still 
refuses to take a firm and decisive stand 
regarding the Arab countries—then I must 
conclude that our Government is blind to 
the impudence and threats of a Nasser and 
his ilk. Unfortunately, Secretary Dulles con- 
tinues to drift along in a state of im- 
mobility for fear he might provoke the Arabs. 
Instead of strength, we display weakness, 
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And this brings me to the United States- 
Saudi Arabian agreement, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, The agreement which allows 
Saudi Arabia to keep American-Jewish mili- 
tary personnel out of our air base at Dhahran 
is an affront to Americans of all faiths. 
Originally concluded in 1951, this agreement 
was extended for another 5 years when King 
Saud visited Washington last February. It 
Specifies that no persons objectionable to 
Saudi Arabia would be assigned there, In 
1951 President Truman held that this was 
to be done only on an individual basis, 
rather than in terms of discriminating 
against a whole people. 

It is quite clear that this is simply and 
Solely discrimination against American Jews. 
I, for one, regret that it has been so codified 
with this interpretation under the Elsenhow- 
er administration. True, the State Depart- 
ment keeps assuring us it will continue its 
efforts to remove this discrimination, but if 
it could not be done before the agreement 
Was signed it certainly will not be achieved 
how. The Saudi Arabian government con- 
tinues to deny entry and transit privileges 
to Americans of the Jewish faith, and no 
American-Jewish soldiers are allowed at an 
American air base built and operated with 
the funds of American taxpayers. In fact, 
the Air Force Manual of the United States 
Government states specifically: “Individuals 
of Jewish faith or descent or strictly barred 
entrance or transit to Saudi Arabia.” 

This is absolutely base discrimination. 
As an American citizen, I resent it. As a 
naturalized citizen of this country, I wish 
to state with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that once an allen becomes an Amer- 
ican citizen he should receive the same re- 
spect and treatment as any native-born 
Citizen. I think it is the duty of our coun- 
try to see to it that he is so respected by 
foreign countries, regardless of whether he 
Was born a Jew, an Italian, a Negro, or a 
Chinaman. He should never be referred to 
in any other manner but as a citizen of the 


United States. Unless we protect these rights - 


for our citizens, we are letting ourselves 
Open to many abuses in the future. 

In addition to our acceptance of Saudi 
Arabian discrimination against American 
Citizens, there are also commercial reper- 
cussions which are closely related to it. 
Saudi Arabia, together with other Arab coun- 
tries, boycotts American firms in which 
Jews have an interest. All American firms, 
which have contributed to the United Jewish 
Appeal or have agents or branches in Israel, 
Are blacklisted. Ships which call at Israeli 
Ports are blacklisted and forbidden to enter 
Arab ports. This is a boycott which is 
destined to hurt not only Israel, but the 
Whole Middle East and in the long run also 
the United States. What are we doing to 
stop it? 

Actually, there is no legal basis for chal- 
lenging the agreement, which in itself is an 
executive arrangement. You will remember 
that about a year ago (July 26, 1956) the 
Senate passed a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 323, sponsored by Senator George, 
which stated that discriminations such as 
those practiced by Saudi Arabia are incon- 
Sistent with American principles. It went 
on to note that these discriminations were 
incompatible with friendly international 
relations and it called for every reasonable 
effort in our negotiations to maintain our 
democratic principles. The resolution was 
adopted only in the Senate, but never came 
before the House, hence it is not a law and 
therefore has no binding legal effect. A 
much stronger resolution was previously in- 
troduced by Senator Lehman of New York 
Stating It was the sense of the Senate that 
Certain actions were highly inappropriate in 
Our foreign relations, but Lehman's resolu- 
tion was sidetracked in favor of the George 
Tesolution. 

There remains, however, a vital moral and 
Political issue which has been expressed in 
terms of an old dilemma—that of posing 
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political principle against the requirements 
of the national interest. There is the value 
of the airbase in a relatively secure area 
on Russia’s southern flank—an area which 
is subject to severe Russian pressure. There 
is the oll flowing from the Arabian Penin- 
sula, which is of great material and strategic 
im ce to the free world. Finally, there 
is the belief that Saudi Arabia can play a 
key role within the Arab world against Com- 
munist infiltration in that area. 

The opponents of these policies set forth 
some practical arguments. They hold that 
Saudi Arabia gains a great measure of pro- 
tection against the threat of communism 
from the existence of the base on her ter- 
ritory, and also from the $50 million mili- 
tary aid program from the United States, 
Saudi Arabia also derives a huge income 
from its oll, which runs into several hundred 
million dollars annually, Thus, there is no 
need for the United States to make further 
concessions to that country. 

Finally there is the question of American 
foreign policy objectives as measured against 
the so-called spiritual position of Saudi 
Arabia in the Middle East. Our purposes, 
ironically enough, are pointed up in the Ei- 
senhower-Saud communique; both parties 
avowed a determination to settle Middle 
Eastern problems under the U. N. Charter 
and to oppose the use of force from any 
source to settle disputes. They added that 
any aggression would be opposed by the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the U. N. 

The American Government stands for po- 
litical stability in the Middle Bast, which in- 
cludes also the peaceful existence of Israel 
and the end of efforts, like those of Nasser, 
to master Arab nationalism for extremist 
purposes. Yet, despite this understanding 
with the United States, Saudi Arabia remains 
at war with Israel and, like the other Arab 
States, calls for Israel's eventual destruction, 
It seeks jet planes, larger and more tanks, 
and enough arms to double its present force 
of 15,000 men. I ask in all sincerity: For 
what purposes does Saudi Arabia need these 
arms? And I also ask of our own Govern- 
ment: In agreeing to permit Saudi Arabia to 
discriminate against our own citizens, how 
do we enhance our foreign policy objectives? 
Aren't we encouraging other nations to do 
the same and to pursue discriminatory prac- 
tices against our people? Is this the way 
we uphold democratic principles? 

Our failure to conffont such discrimina- 
tion and to deal with it properly feeds Arab- 
Israel tension by enabling Arab extremists 
to argue that they can get United States aid 
and protection against communism, and at 
the same time prepare themselves for war 
against Israel. Instead of acting to check 
the power of Nasser, who is leading the anti- 
Israel movement, we are actually fostering 
the conditions under which his power grows 
and sustains itself. This is the path to 
further flare-ups, like that of last year, and 
of permanent political instability. It does 
not really enhance our national interest. On 
the contrary, it jeopardizes our interests in 
the Middle East, 


Administration’s Interest Rise Proposal 
Aimed at REA, the Family Farmer’s 
Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
administration’s antifarmer program is 
taking many and devious forms. The 
latest is its proposal to increase interest 
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rates on Government loans—which is 
aimed directly at the family farmer's 
friend, REA. By increasing interest 
rates at this time, the farmer’s thin 
pocketbook, already reduced to a shadow 
by the administration's farm program, 
will be further flattened. 

During the farmers’ good years, REA 
turned back to the Treasury of the 
United States according to REA's 1956 
annual report, a total of $48 million. 
Taxpayers please take note. Even in 
“big business lingo” a profit of $48 mil- 
lion in 22 years “ain’t exactly hay.” 


Today the family farmer is fighting 
for his life against the “big farmer” ad- 
ministration. Now that the family 
farmer is down, private power interests 
and others, by their tremendous unethi- 
cal and false campaigns against their 
“competition,” have induced the admin- 
istration—with very little difficulty—to 
deliver another major body blow against 
the farmer—by proposing to increase his 
costs still further for his electricity 
which these same power interests have 
never been interested in or willing to 
supply themselves. 


Quite apart from the rank discrim- 
ination involved, nobody is fooled as 
to the end purpose of this broad pro- 
posal—least of all the members of the 
cooperatives and the farmers themselves. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request permission to insert an excellent 
editorial on the subject from the pages 
of the Rural Electrification magazine, 
June issue: 

ADMINISTRATION INTEREST RISE PROPOSAL 

AIMED AT REA 

An administration move to increase in- 
terest rates on Government loans was aimed 
at the rural-electrification program, accord- 
ing to a White House announcement May 28. 
It evidently stemmed from a protest raised 
by the Indiana State government against a 
generation and transmission loan application 
sought by nine rural electric cooperatives of 
that State. Indiana’s Gov. Harold Handley 
sent the State’s public servic commission 
members to see Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson about the loan the previous week, 

NRECA immediately issued statements de- 
fending the right of REA to make such loans, 
and denied that there is any justification 
for raising REA’s interest rates. 

President Eisenhower announced that the 
administration is drafting a bill to forbid 
all Government lending agencies from mak- 
ing loans at less than the interest rate paid 
by the Treasury on its borrowings, through 
party congressional leaders, The announce- 
ment said Republican leaders were discuss- 
ing REA loan policy when the proposed legis- 
laiton was mentioned by Eisenhower. Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, 
was reported to haye raised the issue over a 
loan being sought by Hoosier Cooperative 
Energy, Inc. 

General Manager Clyde T. Ellis told report- 
ers, “the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association is unequivocably opposed to 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation to 
increase interest rates to farmer-owned and 
controlled rural electric cooperatives. REA 
is a creature of Congress, and we believe it 
is up to Congress to establish interest rates in 
the light of the benefits of the loan program 
to the public welfare. 

ARTIFICIALLY CREATED JUSTIFICATION 


“The alleged justification for increasing 
the 2 percent interest rates now charged 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
is one artifically created by the Eisenhower 
administration. The real remedy is to put 
a brake on inflationary interest rates, which 
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will increase the cost of power to 4 mil- 
lion farm families they serve.” 

The annual report of the REA Adminis- 
trator for fiscal 1956 states that the Govern- 
ment had accrued a net profit totaling $48 
million from REA lending operations since 
the inception of the program 22 years ago, 
due to borrowers paying interest rates higher 
than cost of Government money most of 
those years. 

“The Government has never lost a dime on 
REA loans to the co-ops,” declared Ellis, “but 
it will if this interest increase goes through.” 
Rural electric cooperatives have borrowed 
$3 billion from REA, and have achieved one 
of the finest repayment records in the history 
of American financing. As of March 31, 1957, 
the rural electric cooperatives had repaid 
$450,241,415 of principal and had paid $275,- 
$47,019 in interest on their loans. In addi- 
tion, rural electric cooperatives have paid 
$104.7 million in advance of their amortiza- 
tion schedules. Moreover, the total amount 
delinquent is less than one-twelfth of 1 per- 
cent of all the money loaned to farmers, 
approximately $178,000. 

In the face of this, Ellis declared, “The 
average cost of money to the Treasury has 
been increased from 1.9 percent in 1948 to 
an average of 2.7 percent last February— 
not 3.5 percent as Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
(New Hampshire), claimed in the White 
House announcement—and it is still rising 
as a result of banker-dictated hard-money 
policies. The administration's hard-money, 
high-interest policies are inflationary and 
destructive to small business and farmers, 
consumers, home builders, and purchasers, 
and are increasing the cost of Government 
preventing the construction of needed 
schools and hospitals, and has increased the 
Federal interest burden by over $700 million 
each year, 


2 PERCENT BRITISH LOAN CONTRACTS 


The administration has just negotiated a 
British loan of $4.4 billion at 2 percent. This 
will run through the year 2007. Principal 
payments on original loans were deferred for 
the first 5 years—and no interest was 
charged at all for the first 5 years. More- 
over, under the renegotiated loan, the British 
are entitled to waive up to seven of the an- 
nual principal payments and interest install-- 
ments when they fall due. “Domestic poli- 
cies should not be subordinated to foreign 
policies in this discriminatory manner,” Ellis 
asserted. 

“To increase REA interest rates to 3 per- 
cent Is a 50-percent increase in debt service 
for the farmer-owned co-ops,” Ellis observed. 
“This is indefensible when farmers are al- 
ready hard pressed by the cost-price squeeze. 


Farmers’ net income in 1956 was only $11.6 - 


billion as compared to $16 billion in 1951— 
a drop of 27.5 percent. Compared to this, 
interest income skyrocketed 56 percent, from 
1951 to 1956—from $11.6 billion to $182 
billion as a result of the hard-money policy,” 


Report of Committee on Industrial Water 
Use, Pollution Abatement, Wildlife, 
and Recreation to the 44th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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clude the report which was made to the 
44th annual national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
by the newly created committee on in- 
dustrial water use, pollution abatement, 
wildlife, and recreation, 

This is one of the most important com- 
mittees which will function at our national 
convention— 


Said Representative OVERTON BROOKS, 
of Louisiana, president of the congress, 
in announcing its appointment. 

The purposes of the committee are to for- 
mulate a policy and program for the con- 
servation, development, and use of our water 
resources and the abatement of pollution; 
and to suggest ways and means whereby the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with those of the advocates of water conser- 
vation and pollution abatement. 


I have served for many years as vice 
president of the congress for the State of 
Minnesota and was honored to be asked 
by President Brooks to act as chairman 
of this committee which it is agreed by 
all can render a distinct service to the 
people of the United States. 

The committee met with a full attend- 
ance on May 16, 1957, and continued in 
session that day and the next, reaching 
complete agreement on its proposed re- 
port. On May 18, at the final session of 
the congress, I presented the committee’s 
report which was unanimously agreed to 
by the convention. 

Subsequently, I am informed, the 
board of directors of the congress acted 
favorably on a motion to make this a 
permanent, standing committee, and I 
am sure I speak for all of its members 
when I say that we shall be glad to con- 
tinue our labors in the months and years 
ahead. 

I was impressed by the keen interest 
shown by the committee members rep- 
resenting the many diverse geographic 
areas of our country and it was obvious 
that there is a growing awareness 
throughout the country of the increasing 
importance of this complex problem of 
sound water-use and pollution-abate- 
ment policies and programs. 

The report of our committee is as 
follows: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 44TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 16-18, 1957 

(Report of committee on industrial water 
use, pollution abatement, wildlife, and 
recreation) 

PREAMBLE 

The history of this Nation's growth is 
paralleled by a history of action to conserve 
our natural resources. As it has become 
necessary to the national welfare, measures 
have been taken to conserve and, where 
feasible, restore our lands, forests, and min- 
erals. In recent years there has been increas- 
ing public concern directed toward the con- 
servation and restoration of the Nation's 
fresh water supplies. The Nation is becom- 
ing water conscious, aware that water is a 
major factor in all of man’s relationships to 
his environment and that an adequate sup- 
ply of usable water is essential to our eco- 
nomic future and way of life. Stated simply, 
the water resource problem is one of making 
the essentially constant water supply of the 
Nation meet an ever increasing demand, and 
of providing the right quantity of the right 
quality at the places where it is needed. 
Water use for all purposes is on the increase, 
particularly for municipal, industrial, irri- 
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gation, and recreational. purposes, and for 
transportation of wastes. It is estimated 
that by 1975 the Nation's population will be 
in the range of 220 million persons, and in- 
dustrial capacity will be double the 1950 
levels. Public water supply use will probably 
increase from 17 billion gallons per day to 
30 billion gallons per day, and industrial 
water use, excluding power, will increase from 
60 billion gallons per day to 115 billion gal- 
lons per day. The estimated use of water for 
irrigation will reach 170 billion gallons per 
day—50 billion gallons per day more than is 
now used. By 1975, this country will re- 
quire an increase in the current water sup- 
ply of 145 percent—equal to the additional 
supply of 145 New York Cities, requiring the 
flow of about 11 Colorado Rivers. Another, 
and probably the fastest growing use for 
water is recreational use, for boating, swim- 
ming, camping, and fishing. As our economy 
expands, leisure time increases, and popu- 
lation grows, and better highways make 
travel safer and more convenient, it will be- 
come necessary to provide more and more 
water areas suitable and available for 
recreational uses. 

To meet foreseeable water needs will re- 
quire a variety of conservation practices. 
Among these is the prevention and control 
of water pollution and the regulation of 
runoffs to even out stream flows. In addi- 
tion to important public health values, water 
pollution control is essential to permit safe 
reuse of the water for all legitimate pur- 
poses as streams flow from city to city. 

Whereas acute water shortages exist and 
severe water shortages are in prospect over 
wide areas of the Nation unless bold, pre- 
ventive actions are taken for maximum con- 
servation and utilization of waters; and 

Whereas pollution causes water sh 
as effectively as droughts and surface and 
ground water are being progressively deteri- 
orated by manmade pollution to an extent 
that pollution abatement is now a major 
integral part of water conservation; and 

Whereas corrective conservation and pol- 
lution abatement practices are lagging be- 
hind the increasing need for water; be it 

Resolved, That the committee on indus- 
trial water use, pollution abatement, wild- 
life and Recreation of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress strongly urge a posi- 
tive Federal-State-local cooperative program 
for the maximum conservation of waters for 
essential uses, including effective abatement 
of pollution, which program includes the 
support of: 

1. Policies relating to conservation and 
pollution abatement as set forth in the re- 
port of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Water Resources Policy, January 1956: 

“The committee endorses the established 
policy of primary State responsibility for 
controlling water pollution at its source. 
This is a traditional State responsibility and 
should continue. The Federal Government 
should assume its share of responsibility for 
pollution caused by its establishments, How- 
ever, because of the broad public concern 
with water pollution and the growth and 
seriousness of the problem, the committee 
recommends that the Federal Government 
assist the States through research, investi- 
gation, and technical assistance in the soly- 
ing of pollution problems at their source, 

“Where the effects of pollution are inter- 
state and where regulatory actions by the 
States or interstate agencies are ineffective, 
the Federal Government should prescribe 
basic criteria and participate in the plan- 
ning of long-range programs for the abate- 
ment of pollution. Such action would be in 
addition to the enforcement of Federal stat- 
utes applicable to the abatement of pollu- 
tion in interstate waters.” 

2. The principles as set forth in section 205 
and 206 of S. 497, 85th Congress, authorizing 
the provision of storage in reservoir proj- 
ects— g 
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(a) for present and anticipated future 
for municipal and industrial water 
Supplies under the method of reimbursement 
When contract for use of such impoundment 
Water is made, and 
(b) to increase needed low flows down- 
Stream to the extent warranted at present 
or during the economic life of the project 
With such low flows determined on the basis 
°f widespread general benefits; 
3. Practical methods for stimulating con- 
ction of necessary water pollution abate- 
Ment works with Federal and State financial 
incentive aids; 
4. Comprehensive of water-re- 
Source development, including flood control, 
tion needs, recreation and water-pollu- 
n control, and other beneficial uses, geared 
Meet the future water requirements of 
e regions, in accordance with State law 
and interstate or basin compacts or agree- 
Ments; 
5. A joint effort to intensify conservation 
Wwater-pollution control efforts with Fed- 
eral, State, interstate, and local responsibili- 
ties and authorities exercised at the lowest 
ical level consistent with the regional 
and national interests involved; and 
8. Reuse of water to develop the maximum 
ation and utilization of existing 
Sources to help meet the increasing water 
Tequirements; and 
7. A program to ascertain, assemble, and 
minate in useful form basic data rela- 
tive to surface and ground-water resources 
ere, potential water resources by use of res- 
0 


Chairman: Representative JOHN A. BLAT- 

NIK, Chisholm, Minn. 
10 tary: Dr. Daniel Bergsma, past pres- 
ent, association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers. 
MEMBERS 

New England division: Walter G. White, 
X man, water resources board, State of 

ew Hampshire, Concord, N. H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief ëngineer and acting director, 
division of water policy and supply, State 
ot New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

South Atlantic division: Miles J. Smith, 
Vice chairman, North Carolina Board of Con- 
Servation and Development, Salisbury, N. C.: 

H. Saunders, vice president, St. Joe 
Paper Co., St. Joe, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
Tock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
Vation Association, Austin, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 

servation Commission, Little Rock, Ark.; 

lein T, Watts, assistant director, Depart- 

Ment of Public Works, State of Louisiana, 
ton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Lynn F. Baldwin, 
chairman, Michigan Water Resources Com- 
Mission, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Holsveen, 
chie? engineer, North Dakota Water Com- 
Mission, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River division: Laban P. Jackson, 
Commissioner of conservation, State of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. West, 
®Xecutive vice president, Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Walter G. Schulz, 
division chief engineer, division of design 
and construction, Department of Water Re- 
one State of California, Sacramento, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
Who have changed their residences will please 
Ve information thereof to the Government 
ting Office, that their addresses may be 
Correctly giyen in the Recoap. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 

ings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. . 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, last week, 
on June 12, the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey {Mr. Case] spoke in 
Hartford before the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce. He was introduced by 
Mr, William H. Mortensen, former mayor 
of Hartford, and also, in part, by George 
J. Ritter, corporation counsel of the city 
of Hartford. 

The address of the Senator from New 
Jersey was a very significant one. I have 
prepared excerpts from it which I think 
would be of great interest to Members of 
the Senate and to others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, For that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that both the 
address and the introductory remarks 
by both gentlemen be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the excerpts were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Inrropv¢rion oF UNITED STATES SENATOR 
CLIFFORD CASE, or New JERSEY, BY WILLIAM 
H. MORTENSEN, FORMER Mayor or HART- 
FORD, AT ANNUAL MEETING er HARTFORD 
CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, HOTEL STATLER, 
HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 12, 1957 


In the summer and fall of 1954 we had 
& number of exciting and close-fought polit- 
ical campaigns in this country. But none 
of them was more spectacular or more 
Closely engaged public interest the Nation 
Over than the battle for the United States 
Senatorship in New Jersey. The winner of 
that important contest is our principal 
Speaker tonight. 

You might suppose, from his Phi Beta 
Kappa key, that our guest of honor tonight 
belongs in the verierable American tradi- 
tion of the scholar in politics. That is 
hardly an adequate designation. It takes 
Something more than scholarship to ac- 
complish what he has done on the Amer- 
ican scene, 

He has been a phenomenally successful 
Political candidate. In fact he has held 
Public office continuously since 1938—a 
Temarkable achievement when you consider 
that he doesn’t come from the Deep South. 

For 20 years his climb has been steady: 
Five years on the council of his native 
Rahway; 2 years in the legislature of his 
State; 9 years a Congressman from his New 
Jersey district, and now in the midst of 
his first term in that most august of legis- 
lative assemblies, the United States Senate. 

And he seems to have gotten better as he 
Went along. On his fifth successive trip to 
Congress, his fellow citizens of the sixth 
district packed him off to Washington with 
a majority of nearly 55,000 votes. This was 
20,000 higher than any other Congressman 
from the district had ever received. In 
fact, 10,000 more than the voters of the 
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district gave his good friend, President 

Eisenhower, in the same campaign. (You 

certainly don't have to have the political 

savvy of Ned Allen or John Bailey to appre- 
ciate that kind of batting average at the 
polls.) 

I spoke of the gentleman's academic dis- 
tinction, but, obviously a candidate has to 
have something more than good grades at 
college to win such a massive and continu- 
ing mandate from his fellow citizens. 

In addition to a first-rate mind and a 
willingness to work around the clock, he 
brings to politics and government the 
warmth of heart and human understand- 
ing without which no candidate can for 
very long retain the confidence of the 
people. A practical idealist, he has shown 
himself consistently eager to seek out the 
right thing, and then to do his best. to make 
the right thing the possible thing. 

It gives me much pleasure to present him 
to you: Lawyer, humanitarian and an orna- 
ment to American politics and government, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, the 
Honorable CLIFFORD CASE, 

REMARKS MADE BY GEORGE J. RITTER, CORPO- 
RATION COUNSEL OF CITY OF HARTFORD, AT 
HARTFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BANQUET, 
June 12 
Mr. Toastmaster, Senator Case, invited 

guests, on behalf of Mayor Cronin, Acting 

Mayor Parskey, and the city of Hartford, I 

am pleased to bring you greetings tonight. 

As a transplanted Jerseyite, with some 
deep roots—and lots of relatives—still left in 
the Garden State, I am particularly happy 
to extend a warm welcome to our speaker of 
the evening. 

A double coincidence has served to help 
focus my close attention on the Senator’s 
public life. First, the Senator and I are fel- 
low alumni of Rutgers University. Second, 
one of my closest friends, a former class- 
mate at Rutgers, is the Senator's top assist- 
ant. X 

Accordingly, I have followed with much 
interest, Senator Case's vigorous support of 
such important measures as our mutual 
security. program, Federal aid to education, 
protection of civil rights, the President’s pro- 
gram of atoms for peace, and adequate funds 
for our vital United States information pro- 
gram abroad. 

His record, previously as a Congressman, 
now as a Senator, explains why many re- 
sponsible and influential citizens cross party 
lines to support him at election time. 

Senator Case, I’m happy to be able to as- 
sure you that your approach to politics finds 
great support in our Hartford community. 
Indeed, our toastmaster, Mr. Mortensen has 
brought to local public life a system of values, 
and an ability to stick to these values such 
as distinguishes your own career. 

Senator, I know you will share much of 
yourself with us this evening. In return, I 
hope that in your few hours with us you will 
be able to sense our high regard for you. 
Perhaps this will serve in some small meas- 
ure to reinforce you in your most vital and 
demanding job. 


PARTIAL TEXT OF REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIF- 
FORD P. CASE, REPUBLICAN, OF New JERSEY, 
PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT CHAMBER OF ÇOM- 
MERCE DINNER, HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 12, 
1957 
Like everything else, American democracy 

suffers from the defects of its own virtues. 


And the very fact that our democracy has 
been so successful has magnified these inher- 
ent defects. 

If democracy—government by consent—is 
to work, the people must achieve a working 
consensus on the issues they consider truly 
important, In America we have achieved this 
consensus to a remarkable degree. But with 
it has developed a willingness to conform, a 
pressure for conformity, a tendency toward 
orthodoxy in action and thought, which, un- 
less consciously and continuously corrected, 
could mean disaster over the long pull. 

There are those who reject democracy on 
this very ground. But, for me, surely for 
the great majority of Americans, that alter- 
native is unthinkable. Our problem is to 
maintain our American consensus, so essen- 
tial to government by consent, and still find 
ways to prevent the smothering of the indi- 
vidual and to promote individual initiative 
and diversity without divisiveness, This we 
must have if our society is to continue to 
grow and expand and to adapt itself to the 
changing needs of our people in this modern 
age. 
This is one of the reasons Why our con- 
tinued support for the civil rights and free- 
doms embodied in our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights is so essential. These rights, 
in our view, are inherent in each individual 
because he is a human . Beyond that, 
the maintenance of each individual's rights 
is essential to our society because only as the 
rights of the individual are thus protected 
will society have the benefit of the spon- 
taneous contributions which can only be 
made by men who are truly free. 

Another defect inherent in our successful 
democracy is our insistence that the great 
decisions be made by the people as a whole. 
Both because of our egalitarian tradition and 
our commonsense recognition of man’s ca- 
pacity for evil as well as for good, we refuse 
to entrust power to any single individual or 
group. We reject any notion of an elite 
ruling class. 

This insistence is indeed soundly based, 
But once refusal to allow an elite to make 
the decisions for us can be disastrous if we 
as a people are unwilling to assume the 
burden of those decisions for our- 
selves and in a responsible manner. If as a 
people we fail to meet this responsibility, we 
shall certainly destroy our democratic way of 
life. And in this thermonuclear age our 
failure in this regard may well spell the end 
of civilization. 

When errors of Judgment or lack of wisdom 
in dealing with the great issues carry such 
fateful penalties, an alert and informed pub- 
lic opinion becomes more than ever essential. 
Two examples may help to make clear by 
meaning. 

No one who has followed the hearings on 
defense appropriations can help but feel deep 
concern at the interservice rivalry they so 
clearly reveal. Conflicting claims, duplica- 
tion of effort, the constant battle for public 
attention, all point up the absence of any 
true unification. 

Even more important, they indicate the 
lack of an overall defense policy or doctrine 
under which the role and mission of each 
service is clearly defined. Yet surely noth- 
ing could be more important to the long-term 
security of the country than its ability to 
protect itself against small as well as big 
aggression. 

The unfortunate fact, however, is that 
the battle for budgetary priority has in- 
evitably tended to emphasize the “bigger 
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bang for a buck.” The development of ever 
more powerful and complex mechanisms has 
overshadowed the problems involved in re- 
cruiting and keeping the skilled manpower 
required to operate them. Most significant 
of all, in the opinion of responsible author- 
ities, it has weakened our ability to defend 
ourselves by something less than all-out war, 

Closely allied is the problem of finding 
ways to lessen the threat of nuclear catas- 
trophe. As you know, talks are now going 
on in London looking toward the possibility 
of breaking through the unhappy impasse in 
which we have been living for some years. 

I will not here attempt to discuss this 
question. My point is that in this, as in 
the other case I cited, there are no easy or 
dogmatic answers. They require a thought- 
ful objective approach, keeping alwrys in 
mind the long-range interests of our coun- 
try and people: They require a willingness 
to explore all possible avenues to agreement 
as well as a sustained effort. But the effort 
can succeed only as it is backed by the 
understanding and support of the people. 
And this in turn largely depends on the de- 
gree to which the relevant information is 
freely available and freely discussed. 

Each one of us has responsibility for the 
course we follow in matters of this kind. 
If you and I are to participate intelligently, 
we must first of all want to. And, second, of 
course, we need facts and an opportunity 
to examine different points of view. 

I am one of those who believe the Amer- 
ican people have nothing to fear from a free 
exchange of ideas and opinion. I do not 
think our security is threatened by exposure 
to a Khrushchey on television. Indeed his 
appearance seems to me to provide a chance 
to press for an equal opportunity for an 
American to be heard on Soviet airways. We 
should, in my view, welcome such opportu- 
nities just as I think that wherever possible 
it is preferable for us to have the reports 
and accounts of our own newsmen even in 
such a country as Red China. 

In short, I do not think we need ever fear 
the facts, whether they concern radiation 
hazards, the condition of our Armed Forces, 
or the strategic alternatives we face. In- 
deed we must ever seek the facts for, in the 
largest sense, Our survival as a nation and 
democracy is at stake. 


The “Open Curtain” Proposal—Editorial 


Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two very excellent editorials on the “open 
curtain” proposal—one from the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, and one from the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of June 
13, 1957] 
CALLING KHRUSHY 

Over last weekend Senate Republic Leader 
KNoOwLanD and Senate Democratic Leader 
JOHNSON made proposals designed to call 
Soviet Boss Khrushehev's bluff. 

We'll bet a $7 bill against a repudiated 
Soviet government bond that Khrushy won't 
lay down the hand. 
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It was his professed belief in the recent 
TV interview that communism was so popu- 
lar of itself that the regimes in Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany wouid flourish 
even with withdrawal of Soviet troops and 
that in Russia nothing could weaken it. 

Senator KNowLanp said in effect: How 
about a test? Would you agree to get out 
of Hungary if Norway would agree to become 


neutral or get out of Poland if we got out 


of Greece? 

Senator JoHNsoNn proposed free and un- 
jammed radio and TV time for American 
spokesmen to reach into homes in the Soviet 
Union and the satellites in return for equal 
time on American air waves for Soviet 
speakers. 

As we suggested above, we think there's 
not a chance either proposal will be accepted. 

But it’s good to see Senate leaders of both 
parties engaged in showing up the empti- 
ness of Khrushy's words. 


[Prom the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
June 13, 1957] 


CLASH OP IDEAS 


The very fact that Nikita Khrushchey 
agreed to appear on an American television 
program should have set State Depart- 
ment brains to work on the problem of ex- 
ploiting this new and large chink in the wall 
separating Russia from the Western World. 
Instead it has been Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
who took the initiative in pressing for wider 
reciprocal exchanges. In his address Satur- 
day night he pointed out that now might 
be the time for the United States to try 
for frequent, even weekly appearances of 
American spokesmen on Soviet radio and 
television. Under his plan Russians would 
have the same access to American audiences. 
Industrialists, farmers, labor leaders, profes- 
sional men and others could participate, he 
pointed out. For the first time the Russians 
might get a clear, undistorted—and un- 
jammed—version of different aspects of 
American policy and practice. 

The Secretary of State has given Mr. 
JoHNSON his blessing and congressional sup- 
port is building up for the proposal. If the 
Russians should express a willingness to 
put the bars noticeably lower than they have 
kept them in the past, it would be a clear 
gain for the West. Except for a handful of 
diplomats and propaganda officials, very 
few Russians have had access to undistorted 
versions of Western proposals and policies, 


“In this country, on the other hand, Russian 


broadcasts have been available on short wave, 
unjammed, for any who care to listen. We 
have little to fear in any more vigorous clash 
of opinion. 


Some of the difficulties of working out 
a practical arrangement are obvious. One 
became aparent when the subject was dis- 
cussed at the summit conference in Geneva 
2 years ago. Western proposals offered at 
that time envisaged the free flow of infor- 
mation—and persons—who represented only 
themselves, as farmers, journalists, doctors, 
professors or whatever. The Soviet counter- 
view was based upon an exchange of official 
delegations, under the close control of gov- 
ernment officials. Later, at the subsequent 
foreign ministers conference at Geneva in 
the fall of 1955, more specific Western pro- 
posals for dispensing with jamming of broad- 
casts, for an exchange of uncensored monthly 
broadcasts on world developments, and for 
elimination of censorship were offered. 

Only the second of these three met with 
even a partially positive response. Soviet 
intervention in Hungary washed out what- 
ever promise there seemed to be of develop- 
ing this. But the Khrushchev speech has 
raised the question once again, in concrete 
form. And it is good to see both Senator 
JOHNSON, and belatedly the State Depart- 
ment, recognizing that something may be 
gained by pressing the matter. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] addressed the 
National Housing Conference last night 
in Washington. The conference could 
not have chosen a more appropriate 
speaker on the subject of housing. His 
long-time interest in housing matters, 
buttressed by his outstanding record as 
mayor of Philadelphia, have made Sena- 
tor CrarK an authority in this field. I 
am glad to be associated in all aspects 
of his work for better low-cost housing. 

Our current national housing crisis 
which our colleague discussed last night 
in his address is more than a sufficient 
reason for Senate adoption of S. 2159, 
Senator CLaxk's bill, which I joined in 
cosponsoring, and which would create a 
F of Housing and Urban Af- 

S. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator CLARK'S 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, DEMO- 
CRAT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE JUNE 17, 1957, 
STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am glad t have this chance to become 
better acquainted with you of the National 
Housing Conference. Having been on the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Senate for the 
last 6 months, I have developed an even 
greater respect for your organization than I 
had before. 

In that committee, the bankers tell us 
what is good for the people who lend for 
housing. The real estate boards tell us what 
is good for the people who trade in housing. 
The builders tell us what is good for the 
people who build housing. But when Ira 
Robbins or Lee Johnson or Bill Wheaton 
steps up to testify for the National Housing 
Conference, then we know we are going to 
hear about what is good for the people who 
live in housing—which is, after all, what 
houses are for. 

We meet at a time when, as all of you 
know, the housing situation is literally going 
from bad to worse, Seven mayors came be- 
fore our committee a few weeks ago repre- 
senting the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the United States Conference of 
Mayors and told us that in virtually every 
city of the Nation, the slums and blight that 
are the shame of the 20th century are spread- 
ing faster than they are being cured. We 
are scarcely building houses as fast as fam- 
ilies are being formed plus normal losses 
of housing units—so we are not rehousing 
the 5 to 7 million families living in places 
not fit for human beings. To really make 
progress in improving housing standards, 
there is general agreement that we need 
each year at least half again as many houses 
as are now being built, and the best authori- 
ties I know reckon we really need twice as 
many. 
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We need more houses—and we need 
cheaper houses, The price of new homes 
has been rising recently much faster than 
family income. Forty-five percent of the in- 
crease in the cost of living since 1952 has 
been due to the 13 percent rise in the cost 
of shelter, including rent. And if present 
trends continue we will have, within a few 
years, not just a housing shortage, but a 
housing famine—with all the effect that 
that will have in pushing prices even further 
upward and in undermining family life in 
America, 

I am not going to try tonight to set 
forth the answers to the question of what, 
exactly. should be done. There are experts 
enough in this room to devise the answers. 
What we are lacking is not ideas but a po- 
litical climate in which good ideas can be 
translated into action. I want therefore to 
describe a political framework within which 
those who understand housing, like your- 
selves, can come up with your solutions, and 
we can then put them into effect. 

The first essential element in this frame- 
Work is a comprehension where it counts that 
housing is, first of all, human environment. 
Homes are a social, not just.an economic, 
Tact. Housing must be thought of first as 
People in need, not as a commodity, an in- 
dustry, something to be financed and traded, 
from which rents and profits can be gotten. 

Certainly, we need a healthy housing in- 
dustry. But when we consider any housing 
Measure, we need to ask not only will it pro- 
duce the highest profits but will it provide the 
most homes and the best homes, within a 
Cost range that the public can afford? 

Unhappily, this is not the way the question 
is being asked these days. 

I believe it is correct to say that no sig- 
nificant new departure in the field of housing 
has been presented to Congress by this ad- 
ministration—certainly not this year—that 
Was opposed by any significant combination 
of those who make up the housing industry. 
In fact, you can sit in the committee hearings, 
and having heard what these groups oppose, 
you can fairly well predict what the admin- 
istration will oppose. 

If we make our housing policy subservient 
at all times to the short-run welfare of those 
Who finanee and trade in housing as a com- 
modity, we may as well give up. Their in- 
terests are not necessarily identical with the 
needs of the people for more and cheaper 
housing. In the absence of Government sup- 
Port, there is more profit and less risk in high- 
cost than in low-cost housing. There are 
even groups whose self-interest would lie in 
Maintaining a housing shortage, notably 
landiords and bankers, because shortages pro- 
duce higher rents and the willingness to-pay 
higher interest rates because demand forces 
prices up. Witness the opposition to any 
kind of direct lending by the Government to 
increase the supply of housing. Witness the 
Warnings issued from time to time by various 
segments of the housing industry against the 
Gangers of overbuilding—which from the 
standpoint of social needs is impossible as 
long as millions of families live in housing 
unfit for human habitation. Look behind the 
fight against public housing, and among other 
influences you will see the interests of those 
who profit from the slum homes that ought 
to be replaced. 

Housing is far too important to be left to 
the housing industry and the banks without 
Making sure that their interests do coincide 
in each particular aspect with the interests 
of the consumers of housing. The character 
of our housing supply has a profound effect 
On the whole character of a city and of all 
the people in it. When there is conflict, the 
Beneral good must override the private good. 

The second element in our political frame- 
Work must be a willingness, more than that, 
& determination, to use the instrumentalities 
Of Government to heip get the job done. 
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We may have thought that decision was 
made in 1949 when the Congress adopted, 
and the President approved, a declaration of 
mational housing policy. That policy ac- 
knowledged the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use its programs and re- 
sources to help realize “as soon as feasible 
the goal of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 

That is a good statement. We could 
hardly improve on it today. The only trou- 
ble is that, as an ion of our actual 
national policy in 1957, it is a dead letter. 

The exact extent of our housing needs may 
be argued, but that there is a shortage, and 
that it is an overwhelming shortage, is not 
controverted. Yet, who is doing anything 
about it? The prevailing attitude in those 
places from which our national housing pol- 
icy should be aggressively directed is, I am 
afraid, one of brazen feet-dragging. The 
HHFA just does not have the will to solve the 
housing crisis. Their proposals, when you 
boil them down, amount to just letting well 
enough alone, or, if pressed, just raise the in- 
terest rate. That’s all that’s needed, they 
Say, to get houses built, as if slum families 
are ever going to be able to outbid General 
Motors in the money market. And I regret 
to say that the Congress, while it seems some- 
what more alive to human misery than does 
the administration, is not going to write a 
bill this year that will come anywhere near 
to what is needed. 

Why is this? Well, there will always be 
those among us, I suppose, who believe that 
if they just don't look at unpleasant facts 
they will go away. But, beyond that, we 
still have to struggle with a pervasive reluc- 
tance in both the executive branch and in the 
Congress to the whole idea of setting social 
priorities in the disposition of our national 
resources and the guidance of our economy, 
even when we know very well things aren't 
going right without them. This is the so- 
cially obsolete philosophy of the 18th century 
that priorities shall be determined by the 
impersonal mechanics of the market place. 

Look what happens to those who suffer 
from this intellectual hangover. When they 
are confronted with a chart which shows, 
for example, that manufacturing plant con- 
struction has gone up 43 percent in the last 
2 years, utilities up 41 percent, nonresiden- 
tial construction up 14 percent, and housing 
down 15 percent, they have to say, in effect, 
that whatever is is good—because that's 
what the market place decided. 

For myself, I have no faith in the ultimate 
social wisdom of the market place. I think 
God put wisdom in human minds to use, 
not to abdicate. The splendid cities of good 
homes that Americans should have in this 
century will rise only through conscious 
acts of man. 

The fact is, of course, that housing is one 
field where nobody is really honestly preach- 
ing laissez-faire. We have Government in- 
tervention in housing on a massive scale. 
We have FHA, VA, HHFA, Fannie May, and 
so on, and the last thing that those who 
denounce Government intervention as so- 
cialism want us to do is to take them at 
their word. If we did, and abolished those 
agencies, we would hear an urgent cry for 
a return to socialism from some of the most 
unexpected people. 

So let it not be argued that the Issue is 
Government intervention versus no inter- 
vention, We have crossed that bridge. The 
housing economy is not going to be left 
alone. It is going to be influenced, and 
guided. The question is simply whether it 
is going to be guided intelligently and well 
and in the interests of the men, women, and 
children to be housed. 

There are some words of Lincoln that 
President Eisenhower has sometimes quoted 
with approval, They are: 
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“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves—in 
their separate and individual capacities.” 

I suggest to the latter-day Lincolns of 
this new, modern Republican Party that if 
they wish to lend to these fine words sub- 
stance they can begin with housing. 

Once we resoive to make serving people 
our guide and resolve to get the job done, 
then we can proceed to inventory our needs 
and analyze the market. 

Who are the people who are ill housed? 
In general, the people in the upper third of 
the income scale can get good housing— 
although it may be in developments whose 
planning may be atrocious. 

But the lower and middle-income families 
are not well served. And this raises a basic 
philosophic question about what the role of 
Government should be. 

If we look back two decades, we will see 
that our housing programs were then rea- 
sonably balanced. We set up the FHA to 
take the risk out of mortgage lending to 
those who could afford new housing, but 
we also set up a strong and vital public- 
housing program for the lowest income 
groups who could not afford private housing. 
But 20 years ago was about the last time 
we had such balance, Since then, the FHA 
program has consistenly been enlarged and 
made bigger and more active and has been 
backed up with Fannie May, while public 
housing has with equal consistency and dedi- 
cation been gradually strangled to death. 
New wrinkles have been added year by year 
to guarantee more private mortgages, but 
the principal new wrinkles in our housing 
for the lower income groups have been in- 
genious new restrictions. 

This trend reached a climax of sorts this 
year. The Administration asked for $600 
million more for insuring mortgages and 
asked that the limit be raised to push even 
more of the assistance into the higher brack- 
ets, At the same time, it asked nothing at 
all for public housing and proposed a cut- 
back which would bring slum clearance and 
urban renewal to a grinding halt. The 
House of Representatives then did the ad- 
ministration one better. It added another 
$1.5 billion to Fannie May, and it passed a 
punitive resolution designed to restrict. the 
public housing program even further—which 
surely must be this year’s leading example of 
how to beat a dead horse. 

The House amendment to cripple this in- 
strument which is indispensable in the so- 
lution of the slum problems of the great 
metropolitan cities was sponsored, inci- 
dently, by a Congressman from a district 
whose largest city has a population of 52,093. 

So the third necessary element in the po- 
litical framework for housing progress is a 
determination to restore the balance in our 
housing programs. Government exists to 
serve the poor as well as the relatively well- 
to-do; and if we provide billions for an ac- 
tive Fannie May for the suburban middle 
class—which I agree we should do—we are 
honor-bound to have also a working program 
to improve the housing of the urban poor, 

For the middle-income families the prob- 
lem is one of bringing down the price. We 
cannot bring down the cost of land, and there 
is not much we can do—not quickly, any- 
way—about construction costs. But there 
is one highly flexible item in the cost equa- 
tion, and that is the price of money. What 
can be done by reducing the interest rates 
and extending the amortization period is a 
revelation to anyone who has not studied it 
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most half, instead of only 30 percent, of our 
people. Think what that would mean to- 
ward reviving the building industry and im- 
proving our national standards of housing. 

Of course, you won't get an interest rate 
of 4 percent without either reversing the 
Government's high interest rate policy or 
passing on to middle-income families the 
advantages of the lower rates which the 
Government pays for money. Unhappily, 
neither of these things can be done except 
over the dead bodies of the organized money 
lenders and of the administration which 
reflects their views. But the Sparkman bill, 
which was incorporated in the Senate hous- 
ing bill after my own moderate-income meas- 
ure was defeated in committee, will be a 
start in this direction if the administration 
does not succeed in knocking it out of the 
bill that finally passes. 

There remains the large segment of our 
population who cannot rent or buy decent 
housing even should the cost of money be 
brought down—the families theoretically eli- 
gible now for public housing. If we mean 
what we say about a decent home for every 
American family, then obviously those who 
cannot pay for such housing have to be 
subsidized, 

So far, we have had just one means of 
subsidizing new housing for these families— 
the public housing program. Now I believe 
in public housing. I fought, with WAYNE 
Morse and PauL Doveras and HUBERT HUM- 
purey, the losing fight to authorize 200,000 
starts this year, and I sponsored the amend- 
ments in the Senate bill to make our public 
housing program more workable. I would 
insist that nothing be done to impair the 
present public housing program unless and 
until a better one can be devised. 

But I do believe a more effective one can 
be devised. Just as I have argued that the 
private interest should give way to the gen- 
eral interest when necessary, so I would 
argue that the public Interest should be 
served with the greatest possible adherence 
to our traditional practices of free enter- 
prise. The public housing program as now 
conceived and operated is unfortunately di- 
vorced from our private enterprise economy. 
In order to subsidize rent in good housing, 
it is not necessary to do it exclusively through 
publicly owned and publicly operated proj- 
ects which set low-income people in a class 
apart in effect, institutionalizing them. I 
am impressed, as I know you are, with the 
proposals that Mr. Abrams made this aft- 
ernoon. I think we should explore to the 
fullest the possibilities of subsidizing rental 
in new or reconditioned private as well as 
public housing, of scattering public housing 
units in normal neighborhoods, of permitting 
private or cooperative purchase of public 
units, and of subsidizing the purchase as 
well as the rental of decent homes. If we 
thus shift a large segment of our public 
housing load into the private-enterprise 
framework, I think we would be able to rally 
far more support for our efforts in each oi 
our communities. 

I agree with Henry Churchill that we need 
a rethinking and not a retinkering of pub- 
lic housing. It is my hope that the work 
which the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Senate undertakes this fall will be that kind 
of rethinking, and that we will develop some 
fresh ideas to present to the Senate when 
it convenes next year. 

Concurrently, I urge your support for the 
bill which Senator Javirs and seven other 
Senators have joined me in introducing, to 
create a Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs in order to elevate the status of, 
and bring proper recognition to, these im- 
portant programs. 

The issues that confront us in the field 
of housing are part of the greater issue of 
our time—whether our economic institu- 
tions will be allowed to drift or whether 
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they will be guided and shaped to serve 
men—all men. 

In the long run, they must so serve. No 
economic system will ultimately survive 
which does not satisfy the basic needs of 
mankind—and among these are the need 
for shelter, When a free economy fails to 
serve, the solutions imposed are far more 
radical than the gentle social guidance and 
political invention that could have made it 
serve. Khrushchev expressed his own con- 
fidence in our inability to adapt when he 
predicted blatantly that the United States 
would be Socialist in 50 years. It is because 
we believe in our free economic system that 
we must use our God-given wisdom to so 
guide and influence it that it will work for 
the fullest benefit of all. 

I think the awakening is already on its 
way. I have seen the renaissance of civic 
spirit and civic will in one city, and I know 
that you have seen it, and indeed helped 
create it, in others. I think that awaken- 
ing is becoming an overwhelming force. In 
due time—and I believe the time is not too 
far ahead—that force arising in the great 
cities of America will sweep into the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and there will be here, too, 
a renaissance of will and spirit. Then the 
Nation will join with its States and its 
communities, and together we will build in 
America the cities of bright homes that will 
be jewels instead of stains on the fabric of 
our civilization, 


Address by Maj. Gen. Sheppard Crump at 
Dedication of Memorial at Bedford, Va., 
to the Members of the 29th Division in 
World War Il 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 16, there was dedicated at 
Bedford, Va., a new armory which stands 
as a memorial to the men of that area 
who served in World War I and World 
War II, and more particularly to those 
members of Company A, 116th Infantry, 
who gave their lives in the heroic assault 
on Omaha Beach on June 6, 1944, 

The Honorable Bolling Lambeth, 
chairman of the Bedford Armory Com- 
mittee, who presided at the ceremony, 
said the building was important not only 
because of the service it would render 
to the community, but also because it is 
built of an intangible substance called 
faith. 

As a further tribute to the kind of 
faith which carried the men of Bedford 
and their associates in the 29th Division 
unhesitatingly into the hell of Omaha 
Beach, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the History of Company A, 116th Infan- 
try, as it was presented at the dedicatory 
service by Col. H. B. Jordan, the com- 
pany's first commander, who in addition 
to serving gallantly in World War I and 
World War II, has served his community 
as mayor and postmaster, 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix the dedication 
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address delivered by Maj. Gen. Sheppard 
Crump, the Adjutant General of Vir- 
ginia. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

BEDFORD, VA., ARMORY DEDICATION ADDRESS BY 

Mas. GEN. SHEPPARD CRUMP, THE ADJUTANT 

GENERAL OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, officials of the county and 
town of Bedford, Va., members of the 116th 
Infantry, especially company A of that regi- 
ment, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is a distinct honor and privilege for 
me to be with you today and participate in 
the dedication of this modern and attractive 
armory, constructed for the benefit of your 
local unit of the Virginia National Guard 
(now Company A, 116th Infantry, 29th Di- 
vision) and the citizens of this community 
from funds provided by the Federal and State 
government and local contribution, with the 
fine support and cooperation of Hon, Thomas 
B. Stanley, the Governor of Virginia, the 
general assembly of this Commonwealth, the 
Officials of the county and town of Bedford, 
the citizens committee and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars post, which donated the neces- 
sary land and was so active through its rep- 
resentative, Hon, R. Bolling Lambeth. 

We are most grateful to the two United 
States Senators and Members of Congress 
from the State of Virginia for their interest 
and valuable assistance in our armory pro- 
gram, They have willingly and ably used 
their influence in presenting the need of 
armories to the Congress and appropriate 
committees of the Government, and I feel it 
is proper to express our appreciation of their 
splendid cooperation on this occasion. 

We also gratefully acknowledge the excel- 
lent support of the National Guard Bureau 
and of our State architect and local con- 
tractor, to whom we are indebted for financial 
aid and plans for the construction of this 
handsome building. 

The Bedford Armory is located on one of 
the most beautiful sites in Virginia, Stand- 
ing here you can look from the extreme 
north to the extreme south and eastward to 
a continuation of rolling hills, valleys, and 
woodland, which it would be difficult to sur- 
pass anywhere; then to the northwest we 
have the beautiful peaks of Otter. In keeping 
with such a surrounding it should become a 
pleasing community project to landscape this 
entire area where not used for roads and 
parking and continue the beautiful scenery. 

Many years ago when visiting Salt Lake 
City I noticed a short distance from the 
capitol a valley or canyon. It had been 
landscaped to be a thing of beauty and it was 
in memory of soldiers of Utah killed in 
World War I. It was most appropriately 
called The Vale of Memory, and was reserved, 
I understand, for meditation of those who 
wished to go off quietly and recall memories 
of beloved warriors who had given their all 
for State and country. I commend this 
thought to you in your planning. 

This handsome armory is another memorial 
to the brave men from Bedford who served 
in World Wars I and II, particularly those 
noble heroes who so courageously fought and 
made the supreme sacrifice at Omaha Beach 
in the fateful invasion of Normandy on 
June 6, 1944. Bedford already has the 
unique distinction of possessing a memorial, 
given to the Parker-Hoback Post, 29th Divi- 
sion Association, by the Government of 
France, which was presented by Rear Adm, 
Andre Jubelin, naval attaché at the 
French Embassy in Washington, on the 10th 
anniversary of that landing, in memory of 
the 23 gallant heroes of Company A, 116th 
Infantry, killed on that day, and other mem- 
bers of that unit who fought so valiantly in 
the defense of their country. It should be 
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remembered that the 29th Division served 
in World War I with equal valor and north of 
Verdun in 1918 made history. Your fellow 
citizen, Maj. W. Ben Davis, was there and 
Severely wounded. It would not surprise me 
to learn that this is perhaps the only town 
in the United States so signally honored, 
and this was largely brought about, I under- 
stand, through the interest and efforts of a 
member of your press, who must be well 
loved and respected by the citizens of this 
town. 

When Company A was first organized it 
Occupied a building hardly worthy of the 
designation of armory, but they struggled 
along as best they could and developed one 
of the finest units in the National Guard. 
Some years later, through the efforts of the 
then unit commander, now Col. Harry B. 
Jordan, and other public-spirited citizens, 
armory space was provided in the basement 
ot the Bedford Courthouse, which was such 
a great improvement over former facilities 
that everyone was pleased. However, it soon 
became apparent, with the growth of the 
company and the large amount of equip- 
Ment, uniforms, arms, and other supplies 
furnished by the Federal Government, that 
the building was inadequate. Therefore, 
about 5 years ago, when the Federal Govern- 
Ment began its armory construction plan, 
effort was made to include Bedford. Many 
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this movement. For several years there were 
Moments of encouragement and discourage- 
ment. Those with the military knowledge of 
the need of an armory did not give up but 
kept fighting. Finally, about 3 years ago it 
appeared that an armory would be obtained, 
and I wish to take this occasion to thank all 
who rendered such valuable assistance in 
this project. We see in this building the 
culmination of the dream of many of your 
Citizens, and it is also a testimonial of what 
Can be accomplished when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Commonwealth of Virginia, and 
the local community join hands in the deter- 
mination to assure that its National Guard 
is properly housed. 

It is estimated that the training of your 
Unit, to include not only its strictly military 
Operations but athletic events and an occas- 
sional party, should not require more than 
2 nights a week. At other times, agreeable 


to the county officials of Bedford, it will be 


Available for local community affairs under 
Such terms as the county desires to make, 
as long as the armory is properly operated 
and a home provided for the training of 
the National Guard. I can see many uses 
that can be made of it, such as citizens 
or church meetings, and basketball games 
for the high school. If you have teams for 
both girls and boys, they may use separate 
Bymnasiums at the same time, one at the 
School, and the other in the armory. 

As most of you already know, the National 
Guard is the oldest military organization in 
the United States, in recognition of which 
& 3-cent stamp was issued by the Post Office 
Department in 1952. In the early days these 
troops were known as State militia or minute 
men, and they have served in every war in 
Which this country has been engaged. They 
Were with Washington at Valley Forge and 
Yorktown, fought with Lee, Jackson, and 
Stuart in the War Between the States, served 
in Cuba and the Philippines, on the Mexican 
border, in the dark forests of the Argonne, 
fought briefly on the grim Corregidor and 
Saw the light of liberation, fought the enemy 
through the jungles and on the beaches, 
helped to raise our banner on the serene air 
of Okinawa, scrambled over Normandy's 
beaches, crossed the 38th Parallel, flew Mig 
alley; and they have always rendered aid to 
the stricken in times of disaster, such as 
hurricanes, floods, fires, riots, and disorders, 
and haye brought relief and comfort to 
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manyeand a more abundant, fuller, finer life 
to our youth. For three centuries they have 
been soldiers in war and civilians in peace, 
the custodian of security and honor now 
and forever. The record of the 29th Division, 
of which the 116th Infantry is a part, goes 
back to 1620 through the regimental history 
of Virginia troops, and their records are un- 
equalled, 

Plans are now under consideration by the 
Department of Defense for the reorganiza- 
tion of our Army, and since our neighboring 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee each 
have a complete division, Virginia should 
have the same. I shall soon take occasion 
to ask our representatives in Congress to lend, 
us their valuable influence and assistance 
in obtaining a division. 

I think this armory could well be used as 
the custodian for relics, pictures, and other 
things of historic and military interest, to 
perpetuate the memory of our noble an- 
cestors and keep alive their heroic deeds of 
the past. I know of one armory in Virginia 
in which a most famous organization has 
relics and pictures reaching back to the 
period before the War Between the States, 
and if at any time members of Company A, 
116th Ipfantry, are interested, I will be glad 
to arrange for them to inspect the museum. 

It is my most fervent hope that this 
outstanding organization may always be 
mindful of the important role the National 
Guard has placed in all wars of their coun- 
try through the ages, of the fine record 
established by their ancestors, and of the 
heritage it is theirs to maintain, and that 
they will at all times endeavor to move 
ever forward and live up to the traditions of 
the historic 116th Infantry. 

In conclusion, may I also express the hope 
that this armory may be used and enjoyed 
by the local National Guard unit and the 
people of Bedford, and that everyone will 


realize the importance of the National Guard 


in the defense of State and country, and 
will support this local organization to the 
best of his ability and help the company 
commander, Capt. Ward A. Dean, bulld up 
the unit to full authorized strength, in 
order that he may reach the training effi- 
clency so highly desired. 

I thank you. 

HISTORY or Company A, 116TH INFANTRY 

REGIMENT z 
(By Col. H. B. Jordan) 

The written record which is well known, 
and I feel, therefore, not necessary to include, 
in this paper, is that Bedford County, 
throughout its history has accepted its part 
of military duty for the defense of this coun- 
try and also for a cause it thought was right, 
and with such a proud record as our heritage 
we begin with the National Guard in Bed- 
ford. 

On September 30, 1921 Federal recognition 
was given to Headquarters Company, 2d Pro- 
visional Infantry Regiment. This regiment 
was converted to the 116th Infantry Regi- 
ment, on March 8, 1922, and Headquarters 
Company was converted to Company A, 116th 
Infantry, Virginia National Guard, on March 
15, 1922. 

The company commanders have been Harry 
B. Jordan, September 1921 to June 1929; 
Frank K. Saunders, June 1929 to February 
1938; James L. Patterson, February 1938 to 
December 1941; Taylor N. Fellers, December 
1941 to June 6, 1944; E. Ray Nance, June 6, 
1944 to November 1948; H. G, Danes, Novem- 
ber 1948 to March 1951; and the present 
commander, Ward A, Dean, March 1951. 

During the first few years, Company A was 
housed in various places in the town; no 
so bad as the usual armory situation e: 55 
but with the erection of the new courthouse, 
considerable more space was made ayailable 
for training and storage of equipment, and 
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this greatly benefited the unit in most every 
way. During these times the board of sup- 
ervisors and the town council were most con- 
siderate and understanding of the company’s 
condition and situation. 

During the period of encampments from 
1922 to 1940 company A maintained some- 
what of a consistent record in bringing home 
camp honors, namely: Regimental honor 
trophy, a silver cup awarded for being the 
best all-round company in the regiment, 
6 out of 10 times it was awarded. This 
trophy was discontinued in 1934. The indoor 
rifle match, 1929 and 1930. The kitchen ban- 
ner, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1932, and 1936. The 
street banner, 1927. This company had per- 
sonnel on the State rifle team 1923, 1926, 
1929, 1930, 1932, 1933, and 1934, Trophy for 
excellence in marksmanship for the first 2 
years it was awarded, 1934 and 1935. In 
1934 the William R. Hearst musketry trophy. 

This unit served on State duty at Danville 
November 26, 1930, to January 24, 1931, and 
hes temporary State duty at Norfolk in 
1 < s 

Company A, as a part of the 29th Infantry 
Division, was inducted into Federal servicə 
February 3, 1941 and reported to Fort Meade, 
Md., soon thereafter. Training areas were Fort 
Meade, A. P. Hill Military Reservation in Vir- 
ginia, First Army Maneuvers in the Caro- 
linas, Camp Blanding, Fla., and on Septem- 
ber 27, 1942 sailed from Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
for assignment and training in England. 

It was not by chance that the 116th In- 
fantry Regiment was selected to be one of 
the first units to hit the beaches of northern 
France or that company A was selected to 
be one of the first company units to be in 
the forefront of the invasion; it was ordered, 
in my judgment, after a careful study of the 
units most likely to accomplish its purpose, 
consideration being given to background, 
training, spirit and ability to carry out an 
assigned mission. Success in an invasion is 
not marked by the yards gained, but how 
much of the enemy’s plans were upset. 

Whenever we hear Beaches of Normandy, 
Vierville-sur-Mer and Vire, we think of the 
fine action on the part of company A, which 
was the beginning of the final end to World 
War II and our hearts go out to those whose 
loved ones gave all in helping to make this 
attack a real beginning. And may we hope 
that never again will the lives of our young 
men be given in defense of France against 
some of its neighbors. 

The 116th Infantry remained intact 
throughout the rest of the war, performing 
its duty where it was assigned and in Janu- 
ary 1946 it was inactivated at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J. Company A was returned to Bedford 
and after its reorganization and Federal 
recognition January 15, 1947, the officers and 
men set about to rebulld the unit with 
strength in numbers and to maintain its 
training and efficiency. 

Under the new Federal system it has been 
quite apparent for some time that the 
present housing of the unit was not in keep- 
ing with its performance and requirements. 
The present unit personnel, working with 
many civic-minded individuals and organil- 
zations have accomplished a great mission 
for the unit and community, in a wonderful 
all-out effort in securing the armory which is 
dedicated this day. 

The present command of company A, 85 
enlisted men and 6 officers as follows: Capt. 
Ward A. Dean, Ist Lt. Lester O. Robertson, 
ist Lt. Raymond B. Overstreet, ist Lt. Sandy 
C. Arrington, ist Lt. Thomas F. Powers, and 
C. W. O. Jack W. Mitchell. 

Company A will enter this new home with 
strength, good morale, excellent equipment, 
and training. A credit to Bedford County 
and a unit which the State of Virginia, in 
my judgment, will not hesitate to order out 
whenever it feels that the military should 
go into action. 
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The World Waits for a Clear American 


Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled The World Waits 
for a Clear American Voice,” which ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Star of Fri- 
day, June 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THe WorLD WAITS ror A CLEAR AMERICAN 
Voice 


According to the current Khrushchey line 
Communist Russia will conquer the world by 
the force of an ideology and butter. In the 
role of man of peace the Communist leader 
plays down the nuclear weapons that 
frighten the uncommitted people of the 
world. 

This looks like an attempt to steal the 
natural role of the United States. We are 
not fearful that Khrushchev will make any 
more world impression as a man of ideas and 
dairy herds than he made in neutral Finland. 
He can't, at least for the present. 

The proper concern of the United States 
is in the fact that it is the Nation to catch 
the imagination of the world with ideas and 
human freedom, But, generally, American 
spokesmen take refuge in military power as 
men afraid. 

The same day that Khrushchev spoke on 
ideologies the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s released testimony given by Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, 

As an informed view for use by the Senate, 
no one could quarrel with the testimony. 
But, as released, this claim of ability to anni- 
hilate Russia fitted into the general pattern 
of threatening talk from official American 
sources. They have thundered with “con- 
tainment,” “massive retaliation” and obliter- 
ation. Necessarily they revolve around the 
hydrogen bomb that is a frightening subject 
for hundreds of millions of people in other 
countries. 

When our people aren't waving the bomb 
they are likely to be waving the money bags. 
The persistent assumption that we can buy 
friendship with foreign aid hasn't paid off. 
In some cases the aid has been essential but 
it hasn't made friends. 

Fortunately for us, Khrushchey's attempts 
to play on the peace and ideology theme are 
currently rather ludicrous. Almost in the 
same breath he showed himself resistant to 
anything that would make possible a start 
on disarmament. The same day his ideologi- 
cal partner, Mao Tse-tung, was quoted on the 
little misunderstandings over correct think- 
ing that led to the death of 800,000 Chinese. 

By this time most of the world’s pervs 
know that it has always been n 
implement the Communist ideology Ar 
Weapons. They still remember how its 
“ideas” were carried to the Hungarians. In 
fact, no country has ever been won to com- 
munism by ideas. Without exception its 
spread has depended on violent revolution 
by a well-organized minority or an occupy- 
ing army. 

Yet, with every advantage, the United 
States gives the impression of being afraid 
of any conflict of ideas and falis back on 
bombs or money. We are in possession of a 
system, democracy, that has stirred the 
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imaginations of men around the world. By 
force of ideas alone it has spread to many 
lands. Even among Asian peoples too back- 
ward for complete self-rule pictures of Abra- 
ham Lincoln hang in countless homes. 

By no means do we think the United States 
should hide its military power under a 
bushel. Our survival may well depend on 
full Russian knowledge of what we can do. 
But we don’t have to shout about it every 
week or two. As a Nation, we can remember 
Teddy Roosevelt and speak softly as we carry 
the big stick. Militarism gives no true pic- 
ture of America. It was forced on us by 
necessity. 

Cur opportunity for leadership is in the 
great conception that created free and dy- 
namic America. This is the power capable 
of stirring the imaginations of men of all 
races and faiths, even in the Ukraine or Si- 
beria. Khrushchey can't steal this power 
from us. We can lose it only by deliberately 
throwing it away. 

At the Geneva Conference the President 
stirred the world with his basic concept of 
American aspirations. And many Americans 
in high places recoiled from the Conference 
in fright. Opportunity still waits for re- 
sponsible American leadership to speak to 
the world with a clear voice. 


Miss Helen Pool, of Beaumont, Tex., Typi- 
fies Best in Teaching Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no greater force for good 
in America than the right kind of school- 
teacher. That is the kind Miss Helen 
Pool, of Beaumont, Tex., has been for 
40 years. 

Miss Pool retired this month from the 


teaching profession, and the Beaumont 


Journal took advantage of the occasion 
to pay her an editorial tribute that obvi- 
ously expressed the view of many Beau- 
mont people. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Journal editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No More SCHOOL BELLS For Miss Poon 


Junker School, at 1112 Caldwell Street, 
won't be quite the same after June 15. 

On that date, Miss Helen Pool, who has 
called the school her home since 1917, will 
hang up her paddle and reap the rewards 
of a well-earned retirement. 

For 37 of those 40 years, Miss Pool has 
been the Junker principal. During that 
time she has been teacher, adviser, helper, 
and even a “mother” on numerous occasions 
to three generations of Beaumonters. 

A spokesman for the teachers expressed 
the sentiment of many when she said: “The 
place she (Miss Pool) holds in our hearts 
can never be filled by anyone else." 

She is held in high esteem by all who have 
had the fortune to come in contact with 
this kindly lady. Students, faculty, school 
administrators, parents, and others place her 
at the top of the best liked and best qualified 
list. 


It may be hard for her not to answer those 
school bells at first, but Miss Pool can work 
that out, too, just as she had to do with nu- 
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merous other problems during her years as 
teacher and principal, 

Miss Pool has her beach cottage and her 
flower gardening. She'll get along all right 
and she'll still stay close to us. 

Many happy retirement days, Miss Pool, 


Washington’s Summer Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note that the Greater 
National Capital Committee is spon- 
soring a summer jubilee here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

From June 15 through Labor Day, the 
committee has the welcome mat out for 
visitors from all over the Nation to join 
in jubilee festivities here. 

Folks are being invited to witness a 
jampacked calendar of events which are 
going to take place during these 2% 
months. 

One of the most interesting devices 
of focusing national attention to the 
jubilee is through a serious of jubilee 
keys. They are being distributed to prin- 
cipal cities of our country, including 
Milwaukee. Ihe finder of the key be- 
comes the guest of the city for a fine 
vacation treat. 

CITIZENS CAN BE PROUD OF WASHINGTON 


We who are privileged to work in our 
Nation’s Capital are glad that through 
the means of the jubilee, the American 
people are being made aware of all the 
many regular and special attractions 
which are available here. 

Every American has a right to be 
deeply proud of his National Capital. I 
hope that during these months up ahead, 
our people will avail themselves of this 
fine opportunity to see their Government 
in action, as well as to see all the other 
events which take place here. 

SUPERATTRACTIONS SUMMER SERIES 


They will particularly enjoy, I am sure, 
the fourth summertime series of Enter- 
tainment Under the Stars at the Carter- 
Barron Amphitheater. This fine series 
is staged by Mr. Irwin and Mr. Israel 
Feld, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of the Interior and 
National Capital Parks of which Mr, Ed- 
ward J. Kelly is superintendent. 

ENJOYING WISCONSIN VACATIONLAND 


Of course, I may say that many, many 
Americans will want to get away from 
it all—to enjoy top fishing, boating, 
swimming, and plain relaxing in Amer- 
ica’s best vacationland, wonderful Wis- 
consin. One and one-half million visi- 
tors last year visited our famed Wiscon- 


‘sin Dells, alone, and I know that 1957 


will be a peak vacation year for my whole 
State. 

But America is a great and vast vaca- 
tion country, and those tourists who plan 
to come East or to come up from the 
South or down from the North will truly 
enjoy their Nation’s Capital. 


1957 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a letter which I have received today 
from Mr. Orville Crouch, chairman of 
the summer jubilee committee, together 
with attached press releases and a 
writeup of the Entertainment Under the 
Stars series in the June 1957 issue of the 
Board of Trade News, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C, June 10, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: One of your constituents 
may be formally presented with a golden 
key to the Nation's Capital. The golden key 
Presentation will highlight the summer 
jubilee program sponsored by the Greater 
National Capital Committee, June 15 through 
Labor Day. To mark this occasion the city 
will assume a gay festive air with flags and 
banners spelling out a hearty welcome to its 
jubilee guests. 

Concerts at the Watergate, and in the 
Shadow of the Capitol, parades, Fourth of 
July celebration, President's Cup Regatta, 
Woodlawn Mansion ceremony, and other out- 
Standing attractions will be recorded in a 
Calendar of events, This comprehensive 
brochure of things to see and do in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is jointly published by the 
Washington Hotel Association and the com- 
mittee, Airlines, buslines, and railroads 
Servicing Washington will handle the calen- 
dar distribution. Fifty of these calendars 
will contain a golden insert with a replica of 
& jubilee key. Residents of the cities sched- 
uled to receive a marked copy of the calendar 
will be advised to that effect through news- 
Paper, radio, and TV publicity. They will 
be told to visit their travel offices and to ask 
for their copy of the calendar of events. 
One of the calendars will bear the jubilee 
key insignia. 

The finder of the marked copy will become 
an official guest of the Nation's Capital. We 
are also urging the travel editors of the 
Jubilee key cities to spensor a courtesy key to 
be delivered by the finder as a good will mes- 
Sage from his city to the Nation's Capital. 
Upon his arrival to the city, the finder will 
be presented with a golden key which will 
mae him through a week of summer jubilee 

un. 

A list of jubilee key cities, a copy of the 
Calendar of events, and a press release de- 
Scribing the jubilee key program are enclosed 
with this letter. You might want to drop a 
line to the constituents of your key cities 
inviting them to yisit you. You might par- 
ticularly like to have the key finder as your 
guest: 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE CROUCH, 
Chairman, Summer Jubilee Committee. 


Jun Ker Crrres—New List 
This is a new jubilee key cities list: Albu- 
Querque, N. Mex.; Atlanta, Ga.; Asheville, 
N. C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boise, Idaho; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Bradford, Pa; Bristol, Tenn.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, III.: 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbia, S. C.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Dayton, Ohio; Daytona Beach, Fia.; 
Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.-Kans.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Miami, Fla: Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Newark, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Maine; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Reno, Nev; Richmond, Va.; St. 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, 
Calif; Savannah, Ga; Seattle, Wash; 
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Spokane, Wash.; Tampa, Fila.; Worcester, 


Loox FOR THE JUBILEE KEY TO THE NATION'S 
Most EXCITING VACATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—There's a magic key 
hidden in your city. Find it, and you will 
discover the pass to an unforgettable week 
of Summer Jubilee fun in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Airlines, railroads, and buslines carry 
a supply of the Washington Calendar of 
Events. In one of their city offices you may 
find a marked copy of the calendar—and 
the mark will be that of the golden jubilee 
key. 

The benefits to which this golden symbol 
entitles the finder are representative of the 
many wonderful features of the Summer 
Jubilee, June 15 through Labor Day. Spon- 
sored by the Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee, this summer-long holiday offers un- 
usual values in entertainment and economy. 

A week's stay for two with breakfast is 
the key’s first reward. The Burlington, Jef- 
ferson, Raleigh, and Sheraton-Park Hotels 
are offering their air-conditioned comfort to 
the lucky finder of the jubilee key. Their 
rates, listed in the Calendar of Events, re- 
flect the special family plans initiated by 
most Washington hotels during the summer 
months. Children under 14 are admitted 
free. In some cases, swimming-pool privi- 
leges, free garage space and breakfast are 
added to the plan. 

All that Washington has to offer is at the 
disposal of the key winner and of the sum- 
mer visitor: Band concerts in the shadow of 
the Capitol or at the Watergate steps, Fourth 
of July celebration with its elaborate fire- 
works displays and the speed-shattering 
power-boat races of the President's Cup Re- 
gatta. The key finder will be a guest at the 
‘rustic Olney Theater, featuring Broadway 
shows and musicals. He will also receive 
two passes to the romantic open-air Carter 
Barron Amphitheater where Jimmy Durante, 
Bob Hope, Harry Belafonte, and Jerry Lewis 
appear in the entertainment under the 
stars series. Add to this two tickets to big- 
league baseball and a moonlight cruise on 
the Potomac River and you will catch the 
glimpse of an exciting weekend awaiting 
the key finder as well as the visitor. . 

Seeing the Nation's Capital is a delightful 
and rewarding experience. Graceful monu- 
ments and memorials, stately White House 
and Capitol Building, surrounded by shady 
trees and green lawns are truly beautiful. 
The jubilee key finder will be taken on a 
complete sightseeing tour of the city, cdur- 
tesy of the Gray Line. From Union Station 
to Rock Creek Park, one building after an- 
other will unfold in a majestic succession. 
The climax of the trip will be a visit to 
George Washington's home—Mount Vernon, 

The international flavor of Washington 
emanates not only from the presence of 
foreign dignitaries and the impressive em- 
bassy row, but also from the cosmopolitan 
nature of the city's restaurants. Their cui- 
sine will please the most refined gourmet 
palate, The jubilee key finder is invited to 
dine in 7 different restaurants—1 for each 
day of his stay in the Nation's Capital. 

Inquire about travel to Washington, ask 
for your copy of the Calendar of Events at 
the travel offices of airlines, railroads, and 
buslines. The calendar that you pick up 
might contain your lucky jubilee key. Visit 
the Nation's Capital gay and festive in its 
Summer Jubilee attire. Be a guest of the 
city and let the city treat you to an unfor- 
gettable vacation, 3 
[From the Washington Board of Trade News 

for June 1957] 
FOURTH ANNUAL CARTER BARRON SERIES 
OPENS JUNE 13 

The fourth summertime series of Enter- 
tainment Under the Stars will open at Car- 
ter Barron Amphitheater, in Washington, 
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D. C., on the evening of Thursday, June 13. 
Announcement of bookings for the outdoor 
productions in Rock Creek Park are made by 
Israel and Irvin Feld, who will again stage 
the lineup of attractions in cooperation 
with the United States Department of the 
Interior and National Capital Parks. 

World renowned artists are scheduled to 
appear at the Amphitheater; and the roster 
of entertainers includes top names in today's 
show business. The expensive talent in- 
volved makes the Carter Barron Amphithe- 
ater project the most costly summertime 
theater operation in America, 

The series will open with a double bill 
featuring Jose Greco and his Spanish dance 
company and the Pearl Primus Dancers. 
These 2 groups will hold the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater stage from June 13 through 
June 19, to be followed on June 20 by 6 grand 
opera presentations, 

Metropolitan Opera Association artists will 
sing leading roles in Carmen, Madame But- 
terfiy, Alda, La Boheme, La Traviata, and 
Il Trovatore. The opera festival will run at 
the Amphitheater from June 20 through 
June 27, 

Third attraction in the series, opening 
on June 28, and continuing nightly through 
July 3, will be Louis Armstrong and his all- 
star performers. On this bill will be such 
notable jazz musicians as Erroll Garner and 
his Trio, Kid Ory, Jack Teagarden, Earl 
Hines, and others. 

Jimmy Durante and his own all stars 
spectacular show will occupy the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater stage from July 11 
through July 24. 

Durante will be followed on July 25 by 
another famed comedian, Jerry Lewis, who, 
too, brings a big variety show to the amphi- 
theater. Jerry Lewis will perform each eve- 
ning through July 31. 

Fourteen nightly performances, each a dif- 
ferent bill, will be presented by the Ballet 
Theater from August 1 through August 14. 
Nora Kaye and other leading dance artists 
will be seen in terpsichorean roles. 

A certain capacity audience attraction at 
Carter Barron Amphitheater will be Bob 
Hope and his Hollywood Reyue, occupying 
the stage from August 15 through August 
19. The season closes with “An Evening 
With Harry Belafonte,” presented nightly, 
August 21 through August 31. 

The attraction for the single, as yet un- 
booked, period, July 4 through July 10, will 
be announced shortly. 

Carter Barron Amphitheater is located Just 
off 16th Street and Colorado Avenue, in 
Northwest Washington, only a few minutes 
by public transportation or auto from the 
downtown area. There are acres of free 
parking space adjacent to the amphitheater; 
and buses from the D. C. Transit line pick 
up patrons at the entrance immediately after 
each performance. Popular prices prevail 
for all performances, 

Information about shows and tickets and 
mail orders may be obtained by writing to 
Carton Barron Amphitheater Productions, in 
care of Super Music City, 1350 F Street, NW. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are so interested in preserving 
the right of jury trial in the so-called 
but misnamed civil-rights legislation 
underestimated the effect of pressures 
from the White House. We did not be- 
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lieve the boys uptown would work so 
hard to deprive the people of this civil 
right. I suppose if we had provided, in 
our jury trial amendments, that the 
venue of the case be moved to Japan and 
that the jurors be Japanese, we would 
have had no such opposition from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, be- 
cause it is pretty obvious that that type 
of jury trial is approved by the admin- 
istration. 

If this bill is passed and becomes law, 
as it is now written, there will be a lot 
of southern people who will probably go 
to jail. From yesterday's action of the 
Supreme Court is seems the only sure 
way to stay out of jail is to engage in 
Communist activities, and we are not 
going to do that. Quo vadis, mia patria? 


Soil Conservation Will Help To Prevent 
Heavy Siltation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OPF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the water problem of my State of 
Texas has many aspects, and that may 
also be said of the national water prob- 
Jem. 

In Texas, the prevention of siltation 
of our lakes is a serious problem. For- 
tunately, it is not being ignored, as may 
be seen from an editorial appearing re- 
cently in the San Angelo Standard- 
Times, a newspaper that looms large in 
the life of west Texans. 

Lask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, touching as it does on a matter 
of extreme and even urgent importance, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREVENTION oF SILTATION A PROBLEM 
\ FoR TEXAS 

The water that went over the dams in 
the Concho Rivers the last few weeks was 
muddy enough, evidence of siltation, The 
dam in Elm Creek near Ballinger has pretty 
well silted up in a few years. 

It is said the streams in west Texas do not 
slit as heavily as the dams in east Texas. 
Logically so, because they are in farming 
country where waters flow off plowed fields 
carrying tons of dirt with them. However, 
we can expect dams to fill up with topsoil 
in Texas over a period of 30 or more years. 

This calls to mind that when engineers 
built the big Texoma Dam 12 years ago, they 
made a prediction that lake wouldn’t go over 
the spillway but once in every century. 

Apparently the lake can rest for a century 
now, for it went over the spillway last week 
with plenty of water to spare. 

Lake Texoma is the largest artificial lake in 
this part of the country. There are only six 
larger ones in the entire country and a sev- 
enth now under construction. The kingbee 
of America's reservoirs is Lake Mead, which 
piles up behind the Hoover Dam—almost 20 
million acre-feet. 

Lake Texoma is rated at 5,711,700 acre- 
feet. Next in size in Texas is the newest, 
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Falcon, 
4,096,000. 

In the fullness of time, however, the engi- 
neers’ prediction that Texoma would go over 
its spillway only once in a century is destined 
to be nullified. As is characteristic of nearly 
all Texas streams, the siltation problem is 
bad, and the time will come when the capac- 
ity of Texoma will be gravely reduced. 

That is true in greater or lesser degree of 
all our artificial lakes. The situation is not 
wtihout a remedy, but the application of the 
remedy will take a lot of time and more 
money than the lakes originally cost. 

It involves widespread soil-conservation 
practices, religiously carried out and kept up. 
It involves the building of thousands of 
small upstream detention dams on the tribu- 
taries of our rivers. The problem is to hold 
as much water as possible in the area where 
it falls—on crop and range lands to prevent 
soil erosion, behind smaller dams on smaller 
streams such as the Brady Creek watershed 
so floodwater can be released gradually to 
avoid floods, to settle out some of the silt 
before it reaches the larger lakes. 

All this will take, as noted, a lot of time 
and money, but it is absolutely essential to 
the continued well-being of the Nation. The 
alternative is a Chinafled America. 


in Starr-Zapata Counties, with 


Rural Library Services Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
today received a letter from Mrs. Glenn 
Balch, chairman of the Idaho State 
Library Board, which is the occasion of 
a very deep sense of satisfaction to me. 
I sometimes feel that in none of its 
activities does the Congress of the 
United States accomplish anything so 
Satisfying and so conducive to a strong 
America as when it devises, authorizes, 
and appropriates for a program to en- 
able our States and local communities 
to advance the degree of education 
among our people. Surely the truism 
that an educated America is a strong 
America has been set forth in this 
Chamber so often as to need no repeti- 
tion. But when we debate, as we have 
debated, billion-dollar programs for the 
procurement of weapons, we sometimes 
lose sight of the much smaller and es- 
sentially more valuable programs for the 
procurement of knowledge. 

Last week, Mr. President, the Senate 
passed H. R. 6287, the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Within that bill, along with a large 
number of other worthwhile programs 
was contained the sum of $5 million for 
grants-in-aid for the rural library 
services program. This program has 
been watched hopefully and planned for 
carefully and energetically by the Idaho 
State Library Board and a whole group 
of Idahoans whose dedication to the 
spread of the riches of our culture has 
earned for them the gratitude of the 
people of my State. 

I have just received a letter from one 
of these people describing the plans that 
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are being made in Idaho to implement 
this program, and to make the greatest 
possible use of this grant. The writer 
of this letter is Mrs. Glenn Balch, chair- 
man of the State Library board, and a 
person whose hard work and great fore- 
sight have contributed heavily to the 
furtherance of library work in Idaho. 
Mrs. Balch’s letter made me deeply 
proud of the initiative and vision of these 
hard-working Idahoans, | 

I was not able to be present in the 
early stages of the floor discussion on 
H. R. 6287, Mr. President. For that rea- 
son, I wish today to add my voice to the 
many heard that afternoon in com- 
mendation of the magnificent work done 
for America’s physical and intellectual 
health by the great senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], whose compassion 
and vision are among the Nation’s most 
important strategic weapons in the 
struggle for men's minds and hearts. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPATE or IDAHO, 
STATE LIBRARY BOARD, 
Boise, Idaho, June 10, 1957. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHURCH: Your telephone 
call a few minutes ago was deeply appre- 
ciated. Please permit me, on behalf of all 
the people interested in improved library 
facilities for our State, to thank you for your 
support of the appropriation measure. 

We, as the State library board, will do our 
utmost to use the funds wisely as seed money 
to stimulate the growth of local library 
facilities throughout the State. In order 
to be able to demonstrate modern library 
services for rural areas, we are ordering an 
exhibit bookmobile immediately. It should 
be delivered in Boise and ready for a tour 
of the State soon after Eugene D. Hart's 
arrival in mid-September. We will also be 
able to order a very substantial number of 
mew books that will be available for cir- 
culation to individuals and schools in the 
fall. And, perhaps most important, we will 
be able to add personnel to our staff and 
they will be able to travel around the State 
and give on-the-spot advice to local groups 
who wish to work for improved local service. 
This demonstration program would never 
have been possible without Federal aid. 

Thank you again for your help. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. GLENN BALCH, 
Chairman, Idaho State Library Board, 


Scherer Replies to California Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 29, 1957, the gentleman from Cal+ 
ifornia, Mr. JAMEs ROOSEVELT, called to 
the attention of the House the censure of 
a subcommittee of the Un-American Ac- 
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tivities Committee by the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of California. In 
connection with his remarks, Mr. ROOSE- 
7 8 inserted in the Recorp the resolu- 

On. 

Today, at the opening of hearings in 
the city of San Francisco, I answered 
the board of governors of the State bar 
of California as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, at the opening of these 
hearings here in California, I request, as a 
matter of personal privilege, the opportunity 
to discuss a resolution adopted by the 
board of governors of the California State 
Bar Association on March 15, 1957. 

I was a member of a subcommittee of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
Congress of the United States which held 
hearings at the direction of that committee 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., in 
the month of December last year. This res- 
Olution severely criticized and condemned 
the subcommittee for its conduct during 
these hearings. Copies of this resolution, 
by direction of the board of governors of 
the bar association, were sent to the Speaker 
and my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States. The resolution was printed 
in the Concresstowat Recorp. The press all 
Over the country carried accounts of the 
censure. 

Under the circumstances, I feel that on 
My first return to the State of California 
Since this censure, it is necessary for me 
toanswer, In fact, I requested the chairman 
ot the Un-American Activities Committee 
to appoint me as a member of this subcom- 
Mittee so that I might make this reply in 
the backyard of the board of governors of 
the California State Bar Association. 

What I say here today in connection with 
this matter is not a statement of the Un- 
American Activities Committee nor of the 
Subcommittee against whom the censure 
Was directed, nor does it necessarily refiect 

feelings of the other members of that 
Subcommittee or its director, none of whom 
is with us this week in California. 

I have practiced law as a member of the 
State and Federal bar in Ohio for a quarter 
of a century. I am a member of my local 
and the American Bar Association. There is 
almost nothing that hurts a lawyer more 
than to be censured by a governing body of 
the bar with the attendant publicity. It 
is shocking to be censured by a bar asso- 
Clation, supposedly steeped in the tradition 
Of the law—censured when one is 2,000 miles 
away, censured without notice that any such 
action was contemplated, without any 
knowledge of the charges, without a hear- 

„without an opportunity to reply con- 
temporaneously with the publication of the 
Censure in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
Newspapers of the country. 

When I was elected to the Congress for 
the first time in 1953, I was naturally thrilled 
by the responsibility of my post, by the 

ity and prestige it presumably carried. 
Now, I can only smile a bit wryly over that 
first reaction. 

I could not guess that soon after reaching 
Washington I would be reviled, ridiculed, 
and insulted from coast to coast. Of course, 
I am not the only victim of this kind of 
abuse. It is shared by all members of the 
House and Senate committees investigating 
the ravages of the Communist conspiracy 
within our gates, even as it was the fate of 
Our predecessors, beginning with the much- 
orcs Texan, MARTIN Diss, about 20 years 

Legislators may probe garden-variety 
crimes or scandals like the Beck case, with 
Telative impunity, but, when they venture to 
tackle the Kremlin's little gremlins, they 
have need for strong nerves and tough hides, 

In accepting a place on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I had 
neither misgivings nor borebodings. Our 
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boys were dying in the Communist firing in 
Korea. The mischief wrought by Com- 
munist agents and spies was no longer a 
matter of generalized surmise—enough of it 
had been exposed in detail to alarm the 
American people. To dislodge these internal 
enemies seemed to be a task any patriotic 
American could undertake proudly, earnestly, 
and with a clear conscience. Alas for my 
innocence. 

I failed to see that in joining this com- 
mittee one made himself at once a target 
for organized slander, regardless of how he 
might conduct himself. Before I had met 
all of my colleagues on the committee and 
before it had held its first meeting, I was 
being plastered by sticky epithets by expert 
mud-gunners, 

It does not make any difference who suc- 
ceeds to the chairmanship of any of the 
committees of the Congress investigating the 
Communist conspiracy. Whether it be 
Martin Dies, Joe McCarthy, Pat McCarran, 
Bill Jenner, or Francis Walter, they im- 
mediately become subject to attack. 

I recall that it was only a very short time 
after Francis WALTER became chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee that 
the committee held hearings in Newark. I 
believe it was one of the first hearings con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Mr. 
WALTER. No one could possibly have been 
aware of his policies or the manner in which 
he would handle the chairmanship of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Nevertheless, as I left the hotel at which 
the committee was staying in Newark on the 
night of the first day of the hearings, at 
which . WALTER was not even present, 
1,200 pickets, by FBI count, most of them 
imported from New York City, surrounded 
the hotel. They carried dozens of well- 
painted signs criticizing, condemning, and 
vilifying the new chairman of the commit- 
tee. These signs had been prepared by ex- 
perts, some of them members of the bar. 
Ninety percent of the people in the picket 
line did not or could not understand the 
import of the signs they were carrying. 

As I say, a number of the Communist 
lawyers representing clients at that hearing 
assisted in the preparation of this demon- 
stration, as well as in the disruptions that 
took place during the hearings. We were 
even favored with the presence of one of the 
Communist lawyers who had almost driven 
Judge Medina to distraction in the trial of 
the 11 Communists in New York under the 
Smith Act. 

Pseudoleftwing liberals who are always 
interested in protecting the sacred rights of 
the Communists who appear before our com- 
mittee were strangely silent about these 
demonstrations against the committee. 

You learn to expect this treatment from 
the agents of the Kremlin. ‘You are shocked 
and disheartened when it comes from the 
board of governors of a State bar associa- 
tion. 

Let us take a look at a number of facets 
involved in this censure. During the 4% 
years of my service in the Congress, I have 
participated in hearings in Los Angeles on 
4 different occasions. There is no place 
in the country—and I have sat in hearings 
from coast to coast—where the committee 
has been insulted, slandered, ridiculed, its 
hearings disrupted, more than in Los Angeles, 
There is no city in the country where there 
have appeared before the committee more 
lawyers who have themselves been identi- 
fied as members of the Communist con- 
spiracy than in Los Angeles. There is no 
city in the country where these Communist 
lawyers and their like have participated in, 
urged, and planned these attacks upon the 
committee more than in Los Angeles. 

I have seen lawyers put words into the 
mouths of witnesses, telling them how to 
answer factual questions—telling them how 
to bait the committee and disrupt the hear- 
ings. On more than one occasion I and 
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other members of the committee have pub- 
licly and in the record of the hearings called 
attention to this reprehensible conduct upon 
the part of these laweyrs. 

It lawyers had conducted themselves one- 
tenth as contemptuously in a courtroom as 
they have before our committee, htey would 
have been jailed. These lawyers of whom I 
speak realize that the committee cannot 
punish for contemptuous conduct and, 
therefore, have continued to violate the 
rules of ethics and decency. Undercover 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion have testified, as did one of them at the 
hearings in Los Angeles in December, that 
often lawyers meet with witnesses—known 
Communists—and instruct them how to bait 
the committee, how to disrupt the hearings. 
Some have gone so far as to set up a signal 
system between them and their clients-for 
answering questions, 

Has the California bar board of governors 
taken any action whatsoever during the last 
4 years against one or more of the lawyers 
who have been guilty of the conduct I have 
just outlined? It has not. 

Now someone will say that I am exag- 
gerating the situation. I am willing to rest 
my case on the records of the California 
State Bar Association itself. 

The conduct of certain lawyers at hear- 
ings in this State before the Un-American 
Activities Committee was so bad that two 
bar association committees found it neces- 
sary to make a complete investigation of the 
nature and extent of this misconduct. The 
reports of these committees “to the board 
of governors of the California State Bar As- 
sociation confirmed in every respect what I 
have said here today about the unethical tac- 
tics of these lawyers. These reports are car- 
ried in the Journal of the State bar of Cali- 
fornia. 

To illustrate the unethical and contemp- 
tuous conduct of certain lawyers who ap- 
peared before the Un-American Activities 
Committee in Los Angeles, the reports set 
forth excerpts from the testimony of the 
hearings. In the Journal of the State bar 
of California, we find this committee, in re- 
porting to the board of governors and in 
urging that the rules be changed so that the 
bar could deal more effectively with these 
lawyers, saying this, and I quote: 

“At the time of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1952, 
several members of the bar called as wit- 
nesses before the committee conducted 
themselves in a most contemptuous and ob- 
jectionable manner. A lawyer is never en- 
titled to conduct himself so as to be dis- 
courteous and highly objectionable to any 
public body, court, or otherwise.” 

In another place in the report in the 
Journal, we find this language: 

“The amendment we suggest should be 
ample to cover the principal grievances con- 
cerning misconduct presently being consid- 
ered by the committee. We believe the exist- 
ing rules inadequate to permit the board 
of governors on its own motion to take dis- 
ciplinary steps against lawyers whose con- 
duct was so objectionable in the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee hearings.” 

The report continues: 

“As to lawyers suspected of Communist 
activities, although we feel that the State 
bar does have some power under section 
6106.1, nevertheless it would be desirable to 
broaden the section in the manner provided 
for in exhibit A.” 

The bar association committee which 
studied the conduct of these lawyers be- 
fore congressional committees was so shocked 
by their conduct that it recommended that 
section 6068 of the business and professions 
code be changed to read as follows: 

“The following are the duties of an at- 
torney: 3 

“1. To maintain the respect due to the 
courts of justice and judicial officers, a com- 
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mittee of the Congress of the United States, 
a committee of the legislature of this State, 
any subcommittee of such committee of 
the Congress or of the legislature, the board 
of governors of the State bar of this State, 
and any administrative committee of the 
State bar of this State. 

“2, Never to seek to mislead by artifice or 
false statement of fact or law a court of jus- 
tice or judicial officer, a committee of the 
Congress of the United States, a committee 
of the legislature of this State, any subcom- 
mittee of such cOmmittee of the Congress 
or of the legislature, the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of this State, or any 
administrative committee of the State bar of 
this State.” 

Now I ask: What has the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar done with that re- 
port, which also contains recommendations 
for dealing with Communist lawyers and 
those who take the fifth amendment? What 
has it done? Nothing. What action has it 
taken against these lawyers? None, It has 
not even censured them. 

Yet it was willing to censure this com- 
mittee, reputable members of the bar, who 
have come to Los Angeles time and time 
again and have been faced by this same 
cabal of attorneys. While Francis WALTER, 
the chairman of the full committee, was 
not personally present at the Los Angeles 
hearings, nevertheless the censure of his 
subcommittee is a reflection on him, a man 
who has been the recipient of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association award for contributing 
most to the preservation of our American 
form of government. 

The board of governors of the State bar 
of California has failed miserably and has 
been derelict in its duty to act affirmatively 
on the basis of the findings of its own com- 
mittees. By reason of its failure to act, it 
shares with these lawyers I have been talking 
about the responsibility for what happened 
in the hearing room in Los Angeles last 
December. 

For years the committee allowed itself 
to be subjected to abuse and harangued 
by those who served the Communist con- 
spiracy, waiting patiently for some evidence 
of courage, some action on the part of the 
leaders of the bar of the State of California. 

It was apparent when we came to Los 
Angeles last December that there was a well- 
conceived plan by the Commu and some 
of these same lawyers to again disrupt the 
hearings and abuse the committee as they 
had so many times in the past. 

When we acted firmly and ejected these 
betrayers of the legal profession, so the 
hearings could proceed in an orderly man- 
ner, the board of governors, who were not 
present at the h , censured members 
of Congress, reputable members of the bar. 

I have studied the censure resolution by 
the board of governors of the California Bar 
Association with exceeding care. I have 
likewise searched the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings at the December hearings in Los 
Angeles. The truth is that the basic facts 
as reported in the statement of the board of 
governors of the California Bar Association 
are misrepresented. r 

The tenor of the statement is that cer- 
tain lawyers, whose conduct was in thorough 
accord with all of the canons of ethics for 
lawyers, were not accorded proper treatment 
by the committee. The truth is, as re- 
fiected by the record and as is indelibly 
impressed in my memory, that certain law- 
yers who had been repeatedly identified un- 
der oath as members of the Communist con- 
spiracy deliberately engaged in barroom and 
back-alley tactics as they did in previous 
hearings for the purpose of disrupting a seri- 
ous enterprise of a congressional committee. 

The statement of the board of governors 
further complains that one of the lawyers 
was identified in the course of the proceed- 
ings as a Communist. Since when have law- 
yers who are Communists been immune 
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from exposure or identification? Does the 
board of governors of the bar association 
seriously contend that this committee, the 
Congress of the United States or the Ameri- 
can people are precluded from attempting to 
detect and isolate traitors, even though they 
be possessed of a license to practice law? 

The bar association statement likewise 
completely misrepresents the announced 
purpose of the hearings. The statement 
contains the following: 

“The announced purpose of the hearing 
was to investigate opposition to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act.” 

This is a baldfaced misrepresentation of 
the facts, which should be apparent to any- 
one who would take the trouble to read the 
transcript of the proceedings. The an- 
nounced purpose of the hearings was to in- 
vestigate and develop facts respecting the 


activities of the Communist conspiracy in 


its program of political subversion. 

In another place, the board of governors 
used this language in censuring the subcom- 
mittee: 

“Counsel appearing for the witnesses were 
not permitted to address the committee or 
to make objections to the manner in which 
the proceeding was being conducted; but 
counsel were repeatedly told that ‘their sole 
and exclusive right was to advise their 
clients." ” ‘ 

We admit that counsel were repeatedly told 
that their sole and exclusive right was to 
advise their clients. Evidently the board 
of governors are not familiar with the rules 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Rule VII reads as follows: 

“The participation of counsel during the 
course of any hearing and while the witness 
is testifying shall be limited to advising said 
witness as to his legal rights. Counsel shall 
not be permitted to engage in oral argument 
with the committee, but shall confine his 
activity to the area of legal advice to his 
client.” 

It was because the lawyers insisted on vio- 
lating this rule that they were ejected after 
the repeated warnings. 

Rule VIII provides that the committee 
shall remove from the hearing room attorneys 
who violate the rules. It is apparent, from 
the mere reading of the last two specifica- 
tions of alleged misconduct on the part of 
the subcommittee, that the lawyers were 
violating rule VIL 

In fact, the whole censure resolution is so 
erroneous and biased that I wonder what in- 
fluences were at work in its preparation and 
adoption. 

I want it clearly understood that this is 
not an indictment of all lawyers who have 
appeared before our committee in the Los 
Angeles area or elsewhere. By far the great 
majority of the attorneys who have repre- 
sented witnesses before our committee have 
conducted themselves in a most exemplary 
manner and in accordance with every provi- 
sion of the code of ethics. 

By the same token, the unwarranted and 
intemperate action of the board of governors 
does not represent the will of the great mass 
of lawyers in the State of California. This 
is evidenced by the fact that we have received 
numerous letters from members of the Call- 
fornia bar deploring and condemning the 
action of the board of governors. 

The records of the hearings of this com- 
mittee clearly indict those lawyers who are 
members of the Communist conspiracy and 
who have conducted themselves in the man- 
ner I have described. What the record does 
not show is the fact that some of these very 
lawyers about whom I have been complaining 
have violated the basic duty and obligation 
of a lawyer; namely, to serve the best in- 
terests of his client. There have been oc- 
casions when it was obvious that it would 
have been to the best interests of the client 
to have cooperated with the committee; and 
yet, when that witness employed a Commu- 
nist lawyer or had an attorney furnished 
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him by the Communist Party, he was advised 
to take the fifth amendment to his detri- 
ment. Why? Simply because the lawyer 
was serving the Communist Party rather 
than his client. I have often wondered why 
bar associations have failed to act in such 
cases. 

Lest my observations be construed as 
wholly negative, may I commend the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for its forthright posi- 
tion on the issue of communism as expressed 
by its action in creating a special committee 
of which former United States Senator Her- 
bert O'Conor, of Maryland, is chairman, for 
the purpose of coming to grips with this very 
situation. ‘This special committee on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives of 
the American Bar Association is working 
zealously toward the objective of removing 
from the ranks of the legal profession those 
who are in fact dedicated to the forcible over- 
throw of our Government. 

Some few months ago, Francis WALTER, 
chairman of this committee, introduced leg- 
islation which would preclude from prac- 
tice before congressional committees or in 
the executive department persons who have 
been publicly identified under oath as Com- 
munists. 

I commend this bill to the bar association 
of this State, as well as to all other groups 
and organizations in this country which are 
or should be earnestly concerned over the in- 
creasing menace of communism. 

While the censure resolution of the board 
of governors of this bar, to say the least, has 
adversely affected all of the members of the 
subcommittee and its director, it has been 
a rather severe personal blow to Congressman 
CLYDE DOYLE, from the Los Angeles area. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, he feels par- 
ticularly responsible for the conduct of those 
hearings and the censure weighs heavily 
upon him because he is a member of the 
California bar. 

While CLYDE Doyte is a Democrat and 
our political philosophies and voting records 
in the Congress are as far apart as the poles, 
there is no more sincere, conscientious, up- 
right, and patriotic man in the 
than he, All those who know him inti- 
mately as I do will agree that what I have 
said is no exaggeration. For many years he 
has been a highly respected member of the 
California bar, a man who lost his only son 
in the service of his country, a fine, moral, 
family man. It hurt him deeply to be cen- 
sured by his own bar without a hearing and 
without cause. He was shocked when a 
colleague of his in the adjoining district, a 
man with a prominent name but a man 
who is in no position to throw stones, placed 
the resolution of censure in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—in a subtle violation of the 
rules of the House, and without even dis- 
cussing the matter with Mr. DoyLe or any 
other member of the committee. 

I need not tell you that the Communists 
and their apologists from coast to coast were 
delighted at the action of the board of gov- 
ernors and Mur ROOSEVELT. They have 
used this censure resolution effectively. 

I wonder when so-called responsible Amer- 
icans are going to learn the danger of the 
threat from within and stop attacking the 
policeman and start chasing the criminal. 


Every Man’s Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the day before the national elections in 
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1956, the Muskogee Daily Phoenix car- 
ried a brief feature story which is one 
of the finest items of its kind that I have 
ever read. 

The story, which appeared on the 
front page, was written by one of our 
city’s best loved citizens, Sox Gage, who 
has for many years been in the front 
Tanks of many worthy civic under- 


gs. 

This appeal to citizenship is one of 

. Gage’s finest services to our com- 

munity, and there is a message in it for 
all of us. 

The article follows: 

` x 
(By Sox Gage) 

Im X. Just plain X. 

Im the oldest and best friend you have 
in this world. 

I'm a willing worker, I'm absolutely honest 
and truly trustworthy. 

I'm your servant and I have the appear- 
ance of being meek. But I'm strong and I'm 
dangerous. I’m more deadly than any gun, 
battleship, airplane, or hydrogen bomb. I'm 
More destructive than death. 

Im never a dictator in my own right, but 
Tm ruler in America today just as I have 

since 1776. I'm unbiased. I'm every 
Adult's X. I'm the expectant hope of all the 
children in all the countries of the globe. 
I'm sought after by hundreds of millions of 
Peoples of all races and creeds whom I'm not 
now serving o- haven't ever served. 

They're dying every day and they're beg- 

for me. 

Millions lying in their graves gave their all 
for me, some at Bunker Hill and Lexington, 
Some at Chickamauga, some at San Juan 

some at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Woods, at Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima and at 
Old Baldy. Yes, the bodies of brave men 
Who have given their lives for me lie in all 
Parts of the sphere. 

Many hundreds of thousands, maimed of 
body and broken of mind, who were in war 
are now in hospitals and mental institutions. 

eir faculties admonish o'er their suffer- 

that I survive; that I do what they so 
Nobly tried to do—to bring love and honor 
&nd freedom to all beings. Their prayers 
are that I glorify them and Him by gaining 
for every living soul and all nations a life of 


While I warn you that I'm strong, I also 
tell you that I’m subservient; that come 
ay I'm just your rubber stamp at the 
ing place. Before you use me, I ask 
Only that you thrust aside all political ties; 
all favoritisms and petty intrigues; all hates 
and all hankerings and that you use me as 
Jour partial payment on the cost by which 
T have been attained. 
Im your responsibility to the future. 
Im X. Just plain X. 
But I'm your destiny. 


How Can Modern Language Teaching 
Promote International Understanding? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


85 OY MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


1 HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Die C. Johnston, a specialist in the 
te Vision of State and Local School Sys- 
ms, Secondary School Section, of the 
Partment of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, has recently written an impor- 
tant article entitled “How Can Modern 
Language Teaching Promote Interna- 
tional Understanding?” ‘The article ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals for December 1956. 

The author puts her finger on one of 
the critical areas of deficiency in our 
current training of the next generation 
of Americans to meet their responsibili- 
ties in world affairs. I ask unanimous 
consent that a condensed version of the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

How Can MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING PRO- 
MOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
(By Marjorie C. Johnston) 

Experience in direct communication 
through speech or writing, imaginative iden- 
tification with the people whose language is 
used, a feeling of personal involvement, in- 
duction into a different thought process and 
cultural medium—these are the ways in 
which modern foreign language study can 
make a significant and indispensable con- 
tribution toward international understand- 
ing. 

Although understanding of other peoples 


must rest on information, factual knowledge 


alone does not bring understanding; there- 
fore, to collect all sorts of facts about a peo- 
ple, to learn a great deal about their lan- 
guage, their history, political system, social 
practices, art, and other cultural elements, 
does not substitute for the experience of 
learning to react in the language and thus 
actually to participate in a different culture. 
Without a working knowledge of their lan- 
guage one is insulated from other people. 

Effective language teaching is character- 
ized by an awareness that language is itself 
an integral part of the behavior system of a 
people and at the same time a means for the 
expression and summing up of this system or 
culture. Every stage of foreign language 
learning must relate in some manner to the 
life and civilization of the people because 
the linguistic forms belong in a frame of 
reference which is different from that of the 
learner. Early in the beginning course, even 
the first day, the student should begin to 
realize that the new words and language 
forms symbolize experiences, attitudes, and 
points of view unlike those which give mean- 
ing and connotations to corresponding forms 
in English. The more skill he develops in 
the use of the language, the greater should 
be his progress toward a real understanding 
of the foreign people. This is why a course 
in general language, although useful, is not 
enough, and why constructed language such 
as Esperanto, not being rooted in any cul- 
ture, can never go beyond the code function 
of language. 

There has not been a time, presumably, 
in the history of modern language teaching 
in the United States when secondary school 
courses of study did not state or imply that 
one of the objectives of the program was to 
foster understanding of the people whose 
language was being studied. Until recently 
this objective was seldom defined clearly, 
and more often than not it was regarded in 
practice as something quite incidental to 
the main purpose of the instruction. Lan- 
guage teachers generally consider it self- 
evident that certain cultural insights can be 
gained only through active experience with 
the foreign language, but ghey have found 
it extremely difficult to explain this out- 
come or to tell what they do to achieve It. 

A recent questionnaire study (John B. 
Carroll and others, The Place of Culture 
and Civilization in Foreign Language Teach- 
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ing, Reports of the Working Committees, 
1956 Northeast Conference on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages) sought to find out 
how language teachers define the cultural 
objective, how important they consider it to 
be in introductory courses, and whether 
they feel that they are adequately achieving 
this purpose. All shades of opinion were ex- 
pressed, but a striking thing about the re- 
sults is that high-school teachers, public 
and private, tend to rate nearly all aspects 
of the cultural objective as more important 
than, do college teachers. A possible expla- 
nation is the high-school teachers’ greater 
concern with general education and the 
realization that, since few secondary schools 
offer advanced foreign-language classes, in- 
troductory courses provide virtually their 
only opportunity to foster cultural under- 
‘standing through the language. The most 
highly valued aspects of the objective were 
“appreciation of how ideas are differently 
expressed in a foreign language, with recog- 
nition of the inherent difficulties of trans- 
lation” and “an increased respect and toler- 
ance for the ideas, values, and achievements 
of a foreign culture.” 

It has also seemed obvious to language 
teachers that direct communication estab- 
lishes a rapport which is utterly lacking in 
interpretation, even when simultaneous, but 
they have frequently defeated their own 
purposes in this aspect of language teaching 
by requiring students to work with a set of 
abstract grammatical rules before they haye 
acquired an ability to communicate in the 
language. Since in the past teachers gener- 
ally made no sustained effort to achieve the 
cultural objective and too often traveled 
circuitous routes in the development of 
functional skills, many students—far too 
many—in language classes ended their study 
with the same naive assumptions they start- 
ed out with: that learning a new language is 
simply a matter of recoding one’s own, that 
languages are alike except for the words, 
that thought and ideas are universal and 
can be put into words by all languagés in 
much the same way. They never gained, 
therefore, the basic concept that language 
and culture are inextricably interwoven, that 
speakers of different languages see rela- 
tionships and interpret experiences in very 
different ways, that language not only con- 
veys thought but also shapes it, that a for- 
eign language leads the learner into an en- 
tirely new world of tradition and thought 
and feeling. 


DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES 


Language teachers, along with those in 
other flelds, are rethinking their objectives 
and trying to devise effective ways of achiey- 
ing them. In 1953 the steering committee 
of the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
enunciated the following: 

“The study of a foreign language, like that 
of most other basic discipline, is both a pro- 
gressive experience and a progressive acqui- 
sition of a skill. At no point can the expe- 
rience be considered complete, or the skill 
perfect. Many pupils study a foreign lan- 
guage only 2 years; longer time is of course 
needed to approach mastery. At any point, 
however, the made in a language, 
when properly taught, will have positive val- 
ue and lay a foundation upon which further 
progress can be built. It is evident there- 
fore that the expectancy of values to be de- 
rived from language study must be relative 
to une amount of time and effort deyoted 
to it. 


“The study of a foreign language, skill- 
fully taught under proper conditions, pro- 
vides a new experience, progressively enlarg- 
ing the pupil's horizon through the introduc- 
tion to a new medium of communication 
and a new culture pattern and progressively 
adding to his sense of pleasurable achieve- 
ment. This experience involves: 
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“1. The acquisition of a set of skins, 
which can become real mastery for profes- 
sional use when practiced long enough. The 
international contacts and responsibilities of 
the United States make the possession of 
these skills by more and more Americans a 
matter of national urgency. These skills in- 
clude; 

“(a) The increasing ability to understand 
a foreign language when spoken, making 
possible greater profit and enjoyment in 
such steadily expanding activities as foreign 
travel, business abroad, foreign language 
movies and broadcasts at home and abroad. 

“(b) The increasing ability to speak the 
foreign language in direct communication 
with people of another culture, either for 
business or for pleasure. . 

“(c) The ability to read the foreign lan- 
guage with progressively greater ease and: 
enjoyment, making possible the broadening 
effects of direct acquaintance with the re- 
corded thoughts of another people, or mak- 
ing possible study for vocational or profes- 
sional, e. g., scientific or journalistic, pur- 


Pen (2) A new understanding of language, 
progressively revealing to the pupil the 
structure of language and giving him a new 
perspective on English. 

“3. A gradually expanding and deepening 
knowledge of a foreign country—its geogra- 
phy, history, social organization, literature, 
and culture—and, as a consequence, a better 
perspective on American culture and a more 
enlightened Americanism through adjust- 
ment to the concept of differences between 
cultures, 

“Progress in any one of these experiences 
or skills is relative to the emphasis given 
it in the instructional program and to the 
interests and aptitude of the learned, Lan- 
guage skills, like all practical skills, may 
never be perfected and may be later forgot- 
ten, yet the enlarging and enriching results 
of the cultural experience endure through- 
out life.” r 

This statement has had wide acceptance 
by the various national and regional asso- 
ciations and conferences of language teach- 
ers. The ideas were amplified in a report 
by the committee on foreign language in- 
struction in secondary schools at the 1956 
northeast conference on the teaching of 
foreign languages, a report prepared on the 
basis of the committee members’ profes- 
sional experienc and that of teachers in 35 
secondary schools cited by colleges and uni- 
versities for the excellence of the language 
preparation given their students. This com- 
mittee’s recommendations emphasize the 
need for the five-fold objective of under- 
standing the spoken language, speaking, 
reading, writing, and knowledge of the for- 
eign civilization. 

CURRICULUM PLANNING 


How opportunities are utilized or, if need 
be, created, challenges the best thinking of 
any teaching and administrative staff. Even 
though the foreign language field is a natu- 
ral for the cultivation of broad human un- 
derstanding, and even though the complex 
of skills being developed provides an open 
door to accurate comprehension of other 
ways of thinking, language learning is an 
exceedingly complicated and many-sided 
process. The factors involved need to be 
carefully analyzed and reckoned with.. To 
assure a reasonable chance of success, teach- 
ers and students alike must have a clear 
understanding of what the aim is, they must 
use effective materials and methods of teach- 
ing and learning, must apply themselves dil- 
igently to the task, and must have some 
means of evaluating the outcomes. 

The same principles and many of the ac- 
tivities that have proved themselves in other 
learning experiences apply, of course, to a 
foreign language. Students learn to under- 
stand the spoken language by listening; to 
speak by speaking; to communicate in social 
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situations by practice in communicating; to 
understand the nature of language and cul- 
ture by firsthand acquaintance and experi- 
ence with them; to know and appreciate 
more fully one’s own language and culture 
by getting outside the familar culture pat- 
tern, by seeing them in perspective from the 
vantage point of another language and cul- 
ture. Unless these aims are a conscious, 
inherent part of the teaching process, the 
study of a foreign language does not auto- 
matically increase the ability to communi- 
cate successfully or to understand foreign 
cultures. This fact has been emphasized by 
various national and international groups 
seeking to determine the part that languages 
play in developing international understand- 
ing. 

Much confusion exists about what, foreign 
language study can and cannot do to foster 
international understanding., In order for 
schools to provide suitable curriculum ex- 
periences in a language other than the 
mother tongue, this confusion needs to be 
cleared up. There are certain broad ele- 
ments of international understanding to 
which nearly all phases of the total school 
curriculum—including of course the teach- 
ing of a modern foreign language—can make 
valuable contributions: helping students ob- 
tain a realistic view of some of the world's 
problems; helping. them see the United 
States in its relationship with other na- 
tions; helping them to appreciate the con- 
tributions of all peoples to the world com- 
munity; helping them to value the services 
of international organizations devoted to 
better world understanding (i. e., United 
Nations, Organization of American States), 
and the like, Then there are a number of 
specific contributions, some of them unique, 
which the teaching of a modern foreign lan- 
guage can make to an understanding of 
other people. 

Working toward international understand- 
ing in a formal educational situation involves 
the cultivation of generous and informed at- 
titudes through (1) factual knowledge of 
other peoples, (2) significant experience of 
other cultures, and (3) communication skills 
that increase knowledge and experience and 
prepare for personal foreign contacts. The 
first two, factual knowledge and significant 
experience, are possible to a considerable ex- 
tent without a foreign language. The ob- 
vious advantage of foreign language study as 
a part of a total program that has cultivation 
of international understanding as one of its 
objectives is that it provides a skill making 
possible direct communication with another 
people in a world in which more and more 
Americans are meeting foreigners. And the 
more facility a student gains in a second 
language, thereby readying himself for con- 
tact with one other people, the more he in- 
creases his readiness for quickly familiarizing 
himself with any additional foreign language 
or culture which he encounters in his life’s 
work. The foreign language can also provide 
a content and an experience which con- 
tribute uniquely to that acquired through 
other fields. Since language learning is not 
possible without subject matter, an appro- 
priate, if not the natural, subject matter of 
a foreign language class is material which 
reveals the foreign culture. And since the 
language is an essential element in the cul- 
ture, foreign language learning broadens the 
mental horizon and constitutes significant 
experience of the foreign way of life. 

In this connection, one of the greatest 
barriers to international understanding is 
the normal tendency of human nature to 
react against the unfamiliar, and foreign 
language learning is probably the quickest 
and most direct method of making familiar 
what before was strange, by actually par- 
ticipating in and experiencing a different 

mode of thought. A person who can speak 
German, for example, may not like or ad- 
mire the Germans, but he is no longer dis- 
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liking them on instinctive grounds just be- 
cause they sound queer. 

The implications for curriculum planning 
are clear: (1) since language is a medi- 
um through which the value systems of a 
culture are expressed, the acquisition of 
language and of cultural understanding 
should be a simultaneous, not separate, 
process; (2) the language itself should be 
taught, not just information about the 
language; (3) it should be taught, in cult- 
ural context, not as an exercise in abstract 
reasoning. Each language class should take 
the students, so to speak, on a brief ex- 
cursion into another way of life. In other 
words, foreign language teaching in the 
high schools today must contribute as fully 
as possible to the general education of boys 
and girls and to their ability to adjust to 
life in the modern world. The primacy of 
the communication approach seems right 
for the high school, Students who may 
later specialize in one or more foreign lan- 
guages will take up technical linguistic sub- 
jects as they continue their study. 

Another point of confusion has to do with 
proper standards for language work. To 
adapt foreign language teaching to the in- 
terest, maturity, and psycholgical needs of 
high-school students is not to lower the 
standards of achievement or to water 
down the subject matter. On the con- 
trary, there is much evidence that high- 
school students can do solid work and that 
they do it with zest when their goals 
are clear, when they can note progress to- 
ward those goals, and when they can see 
the usefulness of the assigned work in re- 
lation to the goals. By the age of 5% 
years, every normal child has learned 
the complex system of his native lan, 
its structure, gestures, tone, and intona- 
tion—and, as his experience grows, vocab- 
ulary is added with relative ease. Although 
individuals learn at different rates and ex- 
hibit varying degrees of aptitude in self- 
expression, the power of all of them to com- 
municate adequately proves that the under- 
lying patterns composing the language are 
acquired by everyone in the culture. There 
is no basis, therefore, for believing that 
a high-school student cannot learn a second 
or a third language and no good theoretical 
reason to restrict foreign language study to 
the gifted. To pitch the level or the tem- 
po of a course higher than is attainable by 
more than half the student body is not 
synonymous with high standards of achieve- 
ment in terms of the stated objectives of 
modern foreign language teaching. 

In the selection of curriculum experiences, 
then, teachers must see that students (1) 
take only as much as can be accomplished in 
the time available, (2) that they do well 
what they set out to do, (3) that they take 
stock frequently of their progress, (4) that 
they finish the course with a measure of 
satisfaction and, in addition, (5) carry with 
them an attractive vista of study to be con- 
tinued or taken up again later. They will 
remember that language learning is a con- 
tinuum and that no one should expect to 
master a second language in a few hours & 
week during the course of 2 or 3 years. 

With the trend toward an earlier start in 
languages, many students upon entrance to 
the high school will have acquaintance with 
a second language and will have acquired 
varied abilities in speaking and understand- 
ing it. There is the greatest need to see that 
such pupils progress without starting over 
or waiting 2 or 3 years before they can con- 
tinue their foreign language study. This 
means that the idea of covering the course 
of study each year, as often conceived, can 
no longer apply. It should be noted, too, that 
there is a growing inclination by college lan- 
guage departments to give entering students 
oral-aural and written placement tests, and 
the college entrance examination board is 
now conducting experiments for the express 
purpose of adding a listening comprehension 
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test to the regular foreign language college 

achievement tests by about 1960. Ob- 
Viously, the attempt to teach a complete 
course in formal grammar at the expense of 
Practice in the use of the language must 
soon rate a low priority in the choice of 

g activities. The exigencies of the 
Situation seem certain to stimulate a type 
Of curriculum planning more conducive to 
the attainment of the objectives as now 
defined. 

bd * . * . 
URGENT NEEDS 


A consideration of modern language teach- 

g as it is and as it ought to be in American 
high schools can lead to only one conclusion; 
Some encouraging progress is being made, 
but several important improvements are of 

ediate urgency. 

1. More and better qualified teachers: Un- 
less teachers have the ability to speak and 
Understand the language and have firsthand 
acquaintance with the people and country, 
how can they guide their students toward 

attitudes, skills, knowledge, under- 
Standing, and significant experiences to 
Which their study of a modern language 
entitles them? The Foreign Language Pro- 
Bram of the Modern Language Association 
recently issued an official statement of 
Qualifications for secondary-school teachers 
Of modern foreign languages based on demon- 
Strated abilities rather than course credits; 
t has received wide endorsement from lead- 
ers in foreign languages and professional edu- 
Cation. A large-scale movement to permit 
Tesidence and study abroad, both for pre- 
Service and in-service teachers, is of the ut- 
importance. United States teachers 
Need to get the feeling expressed recently 
by a visiting teacher from France: 

If I fecl that my stay in the States has 
been profitable, it is because when I get back 
to France, I shall be in a position to pass 
On to my pupils such direct, vivid, or pic- 
turesque information as I have had the op- 
Portunity.to gather here. This information 
May still be very partial and limited. Yet 
0 s assembly line, the speedways and 

rive-ins, the museums and the galleries, the 
-stores and jukeboxes, the American 
1 and their wife- saving gadgets, the 
avishness of nature and the warm hospitality 
Of men—all these have now taken for me a 
Quality of concrete experience and actual 
reality that throws the mere bookish sec- 
Padhand knowledge into the realm of blood- 
ess shadows.” 

The prepartion of modern language teach- 
ers should include a better background in 

erican civilization and culture, including 
Work in social psychology and cultural an- 

pology planned in correlation with lin- 
Suistia studies. And, since our heritage is 
eeply rooted in western European tradition, 
an introductory study of a language which is 
Unrelated to the one taught would do much 

Overcome the undiscriminating enthusi- 
asm sometimes exhibited by language teach- 
ers. Learning experience in the unrelated 

guage would better prepare the teacher to 
Convey the concept of how and why language 
kn, Pes or governs thought. At least some 
N tee of linguistic science is also a must. 
h Other words, if teachers are ever to learn 
13 to plan curriculum experiences in their 
eld effectively and in collaboration with 

ir colleagues in other fields, their own 
paration must include some interdis- 
cip experience, 

Greater professional spirit is likewise a 

element in the high-school lan- 

Kange teacher’s equipment. Much produc- 
ve work and much inspiration would re- 
Sult from attendance at annual meetings 
Of the State, regional, and national language 
associations. At present an infinitesimal 
number of high-school teachers go to na- 
tional meetings, work on State committees, 
carry on experimental research, contribute 
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articles to journals, work to achieve good 
articulation with the elementary school and 
the college, produce new instructional ma- 
terials, learn language laboratory techniques, 
and otherwise demonstrate their sense of re- 
sponsibility to the profession. Should not 
the local school board give some material 
encouragement to high-school teachers who 
are disposed to attend annual meetings of 
professional associations or serve on working 
committees? 

2. More schools offering modern languages: 
The high-school years have been described 
as a linguistic wasteland for an alarming 
proportion of students, and with some justi- 
fication, A study conducted in 1955 by the 
Modern Language Association reveals that 
56 percent of our public high schools fail 
to offer any modern foreign language, that 
only 14.3 percent of the total high-school 
population is currently enrolled in a mod- 
ern foreign-language class (PMLA, Septem- 
ber 1955). Along with measures to remedy 
this situation it might be advisable for a 
few of the larger cities to provide a spe- 
clalized high school devoted to the teaching 
of foreign languages and cultures. 

3. A longer sequence of study: Students 
with special interest and aptitude should 
be able to continue the language long 
enough to make real proficiency possible. 
The customary 2-year high-school program 
in modern language is unsuited to the needs 
of students today. 

4. Opportunity to study Asiatic, African, 
and East European languages: Spanish and 
French are taught in all of the 41 States for 
which enrollment figures are available; Ger- 
man is taught in 32 States, Italian in 8. 
Polish, Greek, Hebrew, Russian, Portuguese, 
Norse, Chinese, and Swedish are available to 
an extremely limited extent. Eleven sec- 
ondary schools are known to have classes 
in Russian, for example, and one offers 
spoken Chinese. Many current problems in 
international relations center in Asia and 
other areas that are little known in the 
United States; they are likely to be long 
with us, and their solution will require an 
ability to reach a meeting of minds with 
peoples whose traditions and psychology are 
almost a complete blank to most Americans. 
Will the present high-school generatfon be 
better prepared than their parents to main- 
tain amicable relations with these areas of 
the world? — 

5. Instructional materials designed to de- 
velop skills in communication and cultural 
insights: New texts, kinescopes, wall pic- 
tures, and many kinds of materials are need- 
ed, pooling the best thinking and experience 
of the profession. Language laboratory fa- 
cilities, to mention another necessity, are 
few and far between. Two years ago one of 
our linguistic scientists stated: “The time 
is past when a school can boast of possessing 
language laboratory facilities. The time is 
at hand when those who are lacking such 
facilities will have to find some explanation.” 

6. More interdepartmental planning: In 
the interest of economy, efficiency, and 
meaningful, integrated content, modern 
language instruction needs to be closely 
meshed with that in other fields. 

7. More research and evaluative criteria: 
There are many questions that remain un- 
answered in the field of language learning 
and tests and measurements. Some signifi- 
cant research in psycholinguistics has al- 
ready been done and more is in progress. 
Modern-language teachers need to assimilate 
and disseminate the results of such research 
and try to apply the best information avail- 
able to the construction of measures by 
which they can evaluate progress in such 
abilities as and compre- 

other 
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growth. Travel, for example, is believed to 
have some relation to better international 
understanding. Modern language study 
ought to motivate a student to travel, pre- 
pare him to profit more from the experience 
when the opportunity comes, and fit him 
to add his bit toward the creation of a more 
favorable attitude abroad toward United 
States citizems. How, therefore, do we 
judge to what extent this is happening? 
In the absence of adequate measuring de- 
vices, teachers should keep better anecdotal 
records and collect more samples of student 
and community reaction to apparently suc- 
cessful modern-language teaching. 

In summary, modern languages for mod- 
ern living are beginning to be taught in a 
new key—one attuned to an awareness of 
the ways on which language study can lead 
to cultural understanding—and the new 
Key will be recognized more and more gen- 
erally as greater numbers of teachers and 
students are prepared to feel at home in a 
second language. Clearer objectives and 
more direct ways of achieving them have 
been emerging jn the wake of recent ad- 
vances in linguistic science and with the 
trend toward interdepartmental or inter- 
disciplinary approaches to language study. 
The improvements in progress and those re- 
maining to be made coincide with the grow- 
ing need for language proficiency in the 
national interest and with the widespread 
conviction that through language we get a 
personal view of peoples that we cannot get 
in any other way. 


Girard and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of June 12, 1957: 

GIRARD AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Those outrages against national honor, 
tradition, and duty known as the status of 
forces agreements and treaties, now in effect 
with some 50 countries, have been brought 
into sharp focus for Americans by recent 
events. One is the charge that the For- 
mosan riot which sacked the United States 
Embassy and the USIA office in T’ai-pei would 
not have happened if we had had such a 
treaty with Formosa and had turned over to 
local justice the fate of the Army sergeant 
who shot and killed a peeping tom spying 
on his home. Acquittal of the sergeant by 
an Army court-martial is regarded by irate 
Formosans, we are told, as a “whitewash.” 

More significant is the decision by the 
Commander in Chief, himself, President 
(and former general) Eisenhower that Sgt. 
W. S. Girard, of Ottowa, Ill, will be turned 
over to Japanese courts for “inflictihg 
bodily injury causing the death” of Mrs. 
Nake Sakai on a firing range last January 
30. Sergeant Girard was on duty, guarding 
United States property. Mrs. Sakai, in de- 
fiance of posted warnings, was salvaging 
empty shells fired on the range. Since the 
incident, the sergeant’s case has provided 
a tug-of-cold-war between the State De- 
partment which wanted to turn him over 
to the importunate Japs and the Defense 
Department which originally did not. But 
the President, who signed the agreement, 
has decreed Japanese justice for Girard. 
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All of which should recall the consistent 
stand of the American Legion against the 
status-of-forces agreements and its re- 
peated demands for the repeal of these and 
similar agreements. And the Girard de- 
cision returns the spotlight to the telegram 
of protest sent to the President only a few 
days ago by National Commander Dan 
Daniel, of Danville, Virginia. 

“If our Government allows Japanese 
courts,” wired Commander Daniel, “to try 
and punish Girard for an unfortunate ac- 
cident that occurred while he was on duty 
then the Status of Forces Treaty and sim- 
ilar agreements are an even more inexcus- 
able betrayal of the trust and rights of 
American servicemen stationed overseas to 
defend the freedoms which we so proudly 
proclaim in the Bill of Rights, including the 
right of trial by jury and the presumption 
of innocence until proven guilty. 

“It is not William Girard who is on trial,” 
the commander continued. “Rather, it is 
our Government. If our Government aban- 
dons Girard to Japanese justice (which it 
has now done), it will have notified the 
world that we will defend freedom for every- 
one except our own military personnel sery- 
ing abroad.“ 

The President has, by his action, answered 
Commander Daniel. He has answered the 
American people. He has answered the 
Armed Forces that he once led in the greatest 
struggle for human justice the world has 
yet seen. He has answered American youth 
that must soon be sworn to defend a Con- 
stitution that will not defend them. 


A Salute to Two Distinguished 
North Carolinians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and satisfaction that I 
bring to the attention of the House 
today the devoted service of two dis- 
tinguished North Carolinians in behalf 
of the farm families and the general 
agriculture and economic development 
of my State. 

Upon these two men the United States 
Department of Agriculture recently be- 
stowed its Superior Service awards. 
Summations of these awards read: 

David S. Weaver, Extension Service, 
Raleigh, N. C., for encouraging farmers 
to modernize their operations which has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
greater efficiency and cultural advance- 
ment; and for promoting cooperative 
relationships among agricultural agen- 
cies and farm leaders. 

Horace D. Godfrey, Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation, Raleigh, 
N. C., for leadership in bringing about 
an outstanding degree of accuracy and 
efficiency in the operation of North 
Carolina ASC State and county offices; 
and for achieving the fullest coopera- 
tion of all agricultural agencies in the 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been through the 
work of such men as David S. Weaver 
and Horace D. Godfrey that our agri- 
culture has become the most efficient of 
any nation, that Americans are the best 
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fed people in the world and that con- 
sumers in our country, after paying for 
their food, have three-fourths of their 
income left for investment in good 
homes, modern, neat, and progressive 
communities, and in other necessities, 
conveniences, and comforts that to- 
gether make a good life on an American 
standard of living that is the envy of 
the world. 

Mr. Weaver is director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 
He was born at Westwood, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. He served with the in- 
fantry in World War I. After receiving 
his bachelor of science degree at Ohio 
State University in 1920, he turned his 
interests southward, and in 1925 was 
awarded his master of science degree in 
agricultural engineering at North Caro- 
lina State College. 

He entered a distinguished career as 
a teacher, served for a while as principal 
engineer for the Federal Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in Washington, 
and then returned to North Carolina 
State College as head of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering. He became 
director of the Agricultural Extension 
Mae North Carolina State College, in 

50. 

His particular interests in professional 
work has included the improvement of 
the efficiency of human labor on farms; 
he conducted the first statewide rural 
electrification survey and was instru- 
mental in formulating both State and 
Federal laws pertaining to rural electrifi- 
cation; and he encouraged the develop- 
ment of farm mechanization including 
tractors, combines, haying, and other 
laborsaving equipment. 

He is the author of numerous scientific 
works. His membership in learned and 
professional societies include Phi Kappa 
Phi, Alpha Zeta, Delta Theta Sigma, and 
Kappa Sigma Pi. 

Mr. Weaver, in 1950, was named Man 
of the Year in Service to North Carolina 
Agriculture by the Progressive Farmer. 
In 1955 he was given the Distinguished 
Service to Agriculture award by the 
North Carolina State Grange. 

He is married and has three sons. He 
is a Presbyterian and a member of the 
Masonic order. 

Horace Godfrey was born August 22, 
1915, at Waxhaw, Union County, N. C. 
He is 1 of 6 sons and 4 daughters of the 
late Cloyd and Helen Therrell Godfrey. 
Following graduation from high school 
in 1932 he went to work and attended 
business school at night. Two years 
later he went to Raleigh as a comptom- 
eter operator for the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. His appoint- 
ment was only for 3 months, but now he 
is finishing out 23 years. His agency 
first was AAA, then PMA, and now is 
ASC—Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation. 

Mr. Godfrey went into military service 
in January 1943 and served with the 
Army Air Corps. When World War II 
ended he returned to his job in Raleigh 
and resumed his climb upward. Since 
1949 he has been the top administrator 
of his agency in North Carolina, 

Recently he was elected chairman of 
the North Carolina Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations and Agencies. 
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Mr. Godfrey was married in 1943 to 
Julia Orr, a native of Great Falls, S. C. 
There are three children. Mr. Godfrey 
is a Baptist and a member of the Ma- 
sonic order, 

Mr. Speaker, I sometimes wonder if 
the Nation fully realized how much all 
of us owe to such men as David S. Weav- 
er and Horace D. Godfrey. They are 
making this a better country not only 
for farmers and their families whom 
they serve directly but for the people in 
the towns and cities as well. 

They are the kind of men upon whom 
our farm families can confidently de- 
pend, to improve the conditions of our 
farms and to bring to agriculture an 
equitable share in the Nation’s pros- 
perity. 

I salute these two devoted men and I 
commend the Department of Agriculture 
for bestowing upon them the superior 
service awards for their outstanding 
service. 


Permanent U. N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I pre- 
sent herewith a copy of the Gallup poll 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on May 7 in regard to a permanent U, N. 
police force. 5 

I should hope that committee hearings 
could be arranged soon on this impor- 
tant subject. 

THE GALLUP POLL 
(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 
PERMANENT U, N. FORCE FAVORED 

Princeton, N. J.—Has the influence of the 
United Nations increased or decreased as 3 
result of the actions it has taken in the 
months since Suez erupted into a world 
threat? 

To find out how Americans feel about it, 
the institute has just completed a survey 
in which a representative cross section of 
adults from coast to coast were interviewed 
on two questions concerning the world 
peace organization, whose success hinges to 
a large extent on the outcome of the Israeli- 
Egyptian, problem. 

The study shows that: 

Twice as many Americans think the in- 
fluence of the U. N. in recent months has 
increased as think it has decreased. 

A majority of Americans think the U. N. 
should have its own permanent armed forces, 
including troops from the United States, 
which it could use to enforce its decisions. 

Fewer than 1 person in every 4 believes 
that such a step would give too much power 
to the world organization. 

The first question in today's survey: 

In general, do you think the influence 
of the United Nations has increased or de- 
creased as a result of the actions it has 


taken recently?” 
The vote: 
U. Ns influence 
i Percent 
Hao Inioatid eesosas aA — 43 
Doroi aaan a — 22 
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A 64-year-old Minneapolis lumber and 
hardware salesman put it this way: “If we 
didn't have the U. N., we would have been 
in war by now.” 

On the other hand, many who felt that 

U.N. has lost influence in recent months 
Pointed to its lack of authority in carrying 
Out its resolutions. 

Another question asked was: 

“Do you think the U. N. should have its 
Own permanent armed forces, including 
troops from the United States, which it could 
use to enforce U. N. decisions—or would that 
be giving too much power to the U. N.?“ 

The vote: 


Armed forces for U. N. 


Percent 
Yes, should have 53 
NO, shold o 23 
Ant T—-Pk = 24 


It is interesting to note that among the 
College-trained group, the group which in- 
cludes the opinion leaders of the country, 
Majority sentiment holds that the influence 
Of the U. N. in recent months has increased. 

Similarly, a larger proportion of the college 
Broup believes that the world peace organiza- 
tion should have its own permanent armed 
Orces to enforce its decisions. 

Since its founding in 1945, many proposals 

ave been made to strengthen the world 
Peace organization. 

Institute surveys as far back as 1948 have 

wn public opinion strongly in favor of 
establishing a U. N. police force to be used 
orgie needed in settling international dis- 


The President of the Republic of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


à Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
ays ago each Member of Congress re- 
vilred a brochure relating to the coming 
isit of Mr. Coty, President of the Re- 
Public of France. 

Noting that the brochure repeatedly 
at and emphasized “republic,” realiz- 

ion came that we do not, but should, 
reubhasize that the United States is a 

*public. In a recent weekly newsletter, 

commented as follows: r 
v The President of the Republic of the 

ited States —that, I feel, is the way our 

dents should be introduced. 

This Nation is the oldest and most suc- 
meu Republic in the history of the world. 
the oms, duchies, dictatorships, whatever 

ere may have been have fallen. In many 
bea ces, in recent years, the successor has 
ited. & republic, many of which I have vis- 
the š has always been great pride in 

Teference by these citizens to their re- 
Public, It is never Korea—it is always the 
tt 2 of Korea. It is never Panama 
5 the Republic of Panama and so it goes 
Over the world. 
R tast week, Members of Congress received 
rochure in advance, of the visit of Mr. 
y, President of the French Republic. 
Uni outer cover said, “State Visit to the 
8 a States of M. Rene Coty, President 
be e Republic of France. (Of course, to 
“y ie ee I feel they should have said, 
= to the Republic of the United States) 
& 3-page biography, 4 references were 
Made to the French Republic. 
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In a four-page summary entitled “Func- 
tions of the President of the Republic,” the 
words “President of the Republic,” “Consti- 
tution of the Republic,” and similar phrases 
are found, 

The word “republic” is found 38 times on 
those 4 pages, and always it is “the Presi- 
dent of the Republic,” never just “the Presi- 
dent.” 

If these newer, and less successful or 
stable, republics are justly proud of their 
status as a republic and stress it so much, do 
we not have even more reason to be proud 
of the fact that we, too, live in a republic 
and so refer to it? It is a little more cum- 
bersome—that’s true—but it is worth it. 

So, to the citizens of this republic, it 
should be the Republic of the United States 
of America; and to us it should always be the 
President of the Republic of the United 
States of America, 5 

And, after all, it should not be forgotten 
elther that every one of our States is guar- 
anteed a republican form of government by 
the Constitution of the Republic of the 
United States of America. 

During this state visit, there will un- 
doubtedly be many toasts. One toast, I 
hope, will be to the bright future of the 
Republic of the United States of America. 


American Women as a Factor in Our 
Economy- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis, Mr. 
Harry A. Bullis, recently wrote an article 
for the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. The article is entitled 
“American Women Have Become the 
Economy's Prominent Factor” and it 
appeared in the Thursday, May 9, 1957, 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
deserved tribute to Mrs. America be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD., 

The being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN WOMEN Have BECOME THE 
EcoNour's PROMINENT Facronx 
(By Harry A. Bullis) 

(American women's outstanding record as 
money managers receive from Mr. Bullis a 
great deal of credit for accomplishments of 
the American democracy and economic sys- 
tem. After listing various data showing the 
extent of women’s expeditures and savings, 
the General Mills’ head notes that “women 
do not aspire to industrial or corporate man- 
agement * * * [or try to gain] control of big 
corporations,” but admits “undoubtedly they 
could if they set their minds to It.” Though 
she is conservative and suspicious of debt, 
the author calls Mrs. America “the great de- 
termining factor in our dynamic free enter- 
prise,” and believes her, high standards âs- 
sure the country’s economic future.) 

The American woman is the most vital 
force in our social and economic develop- 
ment today—and certainly the most often 
discussed. The educator, the sociologist, 
churchmen of every denomination, the econ- 
omist, and the manufacturer study her, write 
about her, weigh her attributes, measure her 
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potentials as though she were a new species— 
or a force, newly unleashed, with potential 
for unlimited š 

All this speculation about the modern 
emancipated woman might lead a visitor 
from Mars to believe that mankind dis- 
covered atomic fission and the power of 
women at about the same time, 

But leave it to a Frenchman to be quick- 
er. Well over a hundred years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, appraising the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of democracy 
in America, wrote “It ought mainly to be 
attributed to the superiority of their wom- 
en.” 

Although I agree that the only man who 
really understands women is the one who 
admits he understands nothing at all about 
them, I will stick my chin out and say that 
I, as a businessman, at least have some un- 
derstanding of the modern woman's power as 
the money manager. That is the result of 
statistics, not of any manifestation of su- 
perior masculine Judgment. 

FAMILY SPENDING 


Statistics about women as money mana- 
gers get quickly to the heart of the matter— 
the American home, Our national food bill 
is about $70 billion a year. Women handle 
most of this money, We will pass quickly 
over the $3 billion they spend in beauty 
shops and on cosmetics and get to the selec- 
tion of refrigerators, electric stoves, irons, 
toasters, dishwashers—all those mechanical 
aids to a higher standard of living. Women 
control these expenditures, too. In fact, 
they are responsible for most of the family 
spending in our 43 million family units. 

More statistics—yes. But even the ladies 
will tolerate statistics when favorable and 
regard them as masculine flattery to the 
seductive charms of the feminine wallet. I 
for one, and I am sure most American in- 
dustrialists and economists, will admit that 
the hand that holds the family bankbook 
rules our economy. ` 

Estimates of the spending power of women 
vary. The high estimate is 85 percent. But 
many market research authorities agree that 
women control about 60 percent of all per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, which last 
year totaled nearly $266 billion, Sixty per- 
cent of that figure is $160 billion, 


SAVINGS AND WEALTH 


Women not only spend money, They save 
it, too. They own stocks worth about $100 
billion. Half of the $110 billion in our 
savings accounts is theirs, as well as half 
the $66 billion in Government bonds. In 
addition they have $50 billion insurance on 
their own lives. 

About 75 percent of all life insurance death 
benefits go to women—around $15 billion 
annually. Widows pay nearly 80 percent of 
inheritance taxes. 

Last year a New York Stock Exchange sur- 
vey revealed the wealth of American women. 
It found that 51.6 percent of all persons 
owning shares in public corporations were 
women, and only 48.4 percent men. Women 
stockholders numbered 4,455,000, a gain of 
1,225,000 since 1952. In many large cor- 
porations, United States Steel for example— 
women considerably outnumber men as 
individual shareholders, : 

Here's -still another way to say American 
women are a powerful financial influence— 
they control about 70 percent of estates, 48 
percent of railway and utility holdings, 40 
percent of the Nation's homes, 66 percent ot 
mutual savings-bank accounts. 

We could go on piling up golden evidence 
of women’s might as owners of private capi- 
tal. But we are discussing here women's 
power in our society as money managers. 
That's something else again. 

Actually, despite all their wealth and their 
ownership of stocks and shares, women do 
not aspire to industrial or corporate man- 
agement. You do not hear of women trying 
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to gain control of big corporations. Un- 
doubtedly they could if they set their minds 
to it. But they seem to have other aspira- 
tions, 

It is a revealing comment on women as 
money managers that even in companies 
where the majority of the stockholders are 
women, there are few women executives and 
fewer board members. In general, they 
seem to take little interest in the manage- 
ment of companies in which they are part 
owners. They are content to judge com- 
petence by dividends. 

Actually, the great money manager is Mrs. 
America—the woman who runs the Ameri- 
can home. Through the medium of the 
family budget, Mrs. America has become the 
dominant factor in the American economic 
scene, It is she, not the men, who directly 
control well over 60 percent of personal 
expenditures in the United States. By ex- 
pressing her preferences in the market place, 
she sets standards of style and quality in 
many of our major industries. 

She is courted by manufacturers and 
financiers alike. The first group hope to 
sell to her, the others have confidence in 
her dollar integrity. Mrs. America is gen- 
erally rated as a better financial risk than 
her husband. Her name on a banknote or 
mortgage indicates payments are more likely 
to be made, Installment companies report 
that if the wife’s name is on the contract, 
the furniture or the color TV or the new 
car are far less liable to be repossessed. 
One of the country’s largest personal-loan 
companies has stated that a married woman 
as cosigner is their best security. 

MRS. AMERICA IS CONSERVATIVE 


Basically, Mrs. America is conservative. 
Her deepest purpose seems to be to have and 
to hold, to establish and maintain a safe 
and happy home. Everything she does is 
directly or indirectiy related to this basic 
urge, whether it concerns making friends, 
taking up causes, joining groups, or in the 
way she spends family money. Esther Foley, 
astute home service director of True Story 
women's group, has found there are two 
distinct types of homemakers. The first, she 
says, is the planner, She plans all her ex- 
penditures for years ahead. Generally she 
lives on the edge of a large community. 

The other type, according to Miss Foley's 
study, is the one who buys on impulse rather 
than on plan. She lives in the industrial 
parts of cities and her greatest interests seem 
to be her personal and family relationships 
in the community. Advertising and what 
the neighbors are doing influence her more 
than a predetermined pattern of spending. 

Remember, both of these groups are money 
managers. Both variations of Mrs. America 
are interested in everything new that will 
make a better home, raise their living stand- 
ards, and increase the security of their 
families. 

But in the past 5 years, according to studies 
of the wage earner groups, the homemaker 
has developed a more critical attitude toward 
things offered her. She is developing a bet- 
ter sense of values. The modern day money 
manager takes a second look, often a third, 
before she relaxes her grip on the bankbock. 

That is all to the good. And another 
wholesome development for our economy is 
that Mrs. America is showing a greater aware- 
ness of the fact that being in debt can bring 
trouble to the family. 

As an example of this suspicion of debt, 
mortgages are being paid off in shorter pe- 
riods than required. Commonly mortgages 
to finance new homes are made for 10 to 20 
years. For GI's even longer. However, in 
recent years, under the conservative influ- 
ence of young Mrs. America, the average life 
of such mortgages is down to 714 years. 

There is no doubt that this wiser spending 
and more conservative control of the family 
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money is the result largely of better educa- 
tion. The new Mrs. America is unquestion- 
ably better schooled, has traveled more and 
thought more about basic human and na- 
tional problems than her grandmother. She 
is not afraid to be intelligent. Nor does the 
modern young Mr. America wants his wife to 
be just a good cook and a slave to child 
raising. He wants her to look young and 
attractive and to be a good companion. 
More and more marriage is becoming a 
partnership of equals based on love, children 
and home, in which each related person is 
a respected member in full standing. 

I do not go along with those who speak of 
Mrs, America as though she were an isolated 
factor. She may be wise, beautiful, inde- 
pendent and alert. She may be the money 
manager of the family. But she is a part of 
the whole, an indispensable member of a 
closely knit social group, who influences the 
other members of her family. Nevertheless, 
she in turn is influenced by their prejudices 
and likes and attitudes. To speak of Mrs. 
America as a thing apart, as the spender of 
the family income as though she, alone, had 
that income to spend, is nonsense. No mis- 
ter, no missus. No children, no family. It’s 
as simple as that. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF MRS. AMERICA 


Of course, many.a Mrs. America does help 
bring in some of the family income. About 
30 percent of all married women in the 
United States take jobs outside the home 
either to improve their standard of living, to 
guarantee better education to their chil- 
dren, or just because they find working is 
psychologically important to them. What- 
ever the reason, these working mothers con- 
tribute substantially to total consumer buy- 
ing. power. And furthermore, economists, 
expecting our total labor force to increase by 
10 million before 1965, predict that more 
than half of that increase will be women. 

Our constantly rising cost of living fre- 
quently takes the question of “should a 
married woman work or stay at home” out of 
the realm of moral debate. Often the double 
pay check is a family necessity. The na- 
tional Manpower Council in its latest study 
sums it up this way—‘The desire to achieve 
a richer life for the family, measured not 
only in physical goods and possessions but 
also in more education and better medical 
care, has such widespread approval that it 
provides a generally acceptable reason for 
married women, whose responsibilities at 
home do not absorb all of their time and 
energy, to go to work.“ 

When Mrs. America does help bring home 
part of the family bacon, she often assumes 
considerable importance in the economic 
life of the Nation. These figures from the 
Department of Labor point up that fact. The 
number of women in the classification called 
managers, officials, and proprietors, in- 
creased from about 450,000 in 1940, to 932,000 
in 1956. 

Women in the classification of professional 
workers grew from 1,157,000 in 1940 to 2,125,- 
000 in 1956. 

Combining these classifications we have 
over 3 million women who may be called 
“business and professional women.” Many 
of them are Mrs. America, remember. 

However, I do not think these figures about 
women who work outside the home should 
lead us to believe that Mrs. America devotes 
as much of her skill as a money manager in 
the office or corporation as she does in her 
own home. Generally, women do not show 
as much interest in handling great wealth as 
they do in the wise and profitable spending 
of their dividends. They tend to trust their 
brokers, brothers, trust officers, or corpora- 


tion directors with those things. Nor do 


I think you will find many women vitally 
concerned with the operating policies of the 
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companies for which they work or in which 
they have money invested. 
CONCLUSIONS 

With Mrs. America at home, things are 
different. There she becomes the experi- 
enced, almost dedicated money manager 
fired by love of her family, to investigate, 
appraise, and buy every new product or zerv- 
ice that will raise her standard of living. 
It is in this role of director of the domestic 
budget that she has won such power in our 
modern economic system. 

Mrs. America, therefore, can be called the 
great determining factor in our dynamic 
free enterprise. As long as she is determined 
to keep her home standards high, to assure 
the best health and the best education for 
her family, to provide them with everything 
good the economic future of this country 
will be assured, and the American way of 
life, symbolized by Mrs. America, will con- 
tinue to inspire the rest of the world. 

Alexis de Tocqueville's appraisal was in- 
deed correct. America will always be strong 
because of the superiority of her women. 


Conservation of America’s Forests 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now before the Conference Committee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for fiscal 1958 a very im- 
portant question regarding conservation 
of America’s forests. There are some 
phases of the tree-planting program un- 
der the soil bank on which general in- 
formation will, I think, be helpful, 

The $5 million for nursery operation 
and development being considered by 
Congress for fiscal year 1958 under the 
soil-bank program will enable the State 
foresters to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for nursery seedlings. This need 
is particularly acute in Florida and other 
Southern States. The soil bank tree 
planting signup to date in Florida 
makes up 9 percent of the entire na- 
tional signup. The Florida State 
forester expended capacity of three 
existing State nurseries in fiscal year 
1957 with soil-bank funds. Next winter, 
he will have about 46 million soil-bank 
seedlings available and can produce up 
to about 58 million seedlings for this 
program in each remaining year for the 
life of the program, 

It is planned to use $4,500,000 of the 
$5 million in the budget for fiscal year 
1958 for. purchasing seed, operating 
nurseries, and purchasing seedlings from 
commercial nurseries. The remaining 
$500,000 will be used to complete expan- 
sion of soil-bank nurseries started in 
fiscal year 1957. 

For fiscal year 1956 commercial nur- 
series produced an output of 76,923,000 
seedlings for forest and shelterbelt plant- 
ing; whereas production of similar stock 
by State foresters was 580,884,000; by 
forest industries was 77,307,000; by For- 
est Service and TVA was 141,850,000; 
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and by soil conservation districts, coun- 
ties and municipalities was 9,004,000. 
This output from all sources totaled 
885,968,000, of which the commercial 
nurseries share was 8.7 percent, and for 
State nurseries was 65.6 percent. An 
equivalent of this entire fiscal year 1956 
Output from all sources was planned as 
the annual soil bank need for nursery 
Stock. The State foresters had the ex- 
Perience and basic facilities to provide 
for rapid expansion of nursery produc- 
tion, They were willing to do the job 
based on cooperative agreements and are 
in a position to distribute the needed 
Planting stock through their regular dis- 
tribution systems. Agreements have 
made with 33 State foresters ac- 
cordingly, No expansion of Federal nur- 
Series has been made or is contemplated. 
1l consideration has been and will con- 
tinue to be given to acquiring adapted 
nursery stock from commercial nurseries 
When available at reasonable prices. In 
Many States and groups of States where 
ge signup is developing, there are 
no commercial nurseries producing the 
Class of stock required. Each of the 
State foresters considered fully the com- 
Mercial nursery capacities and poten- 
tials in his State before preparing plans 
or expansion and production schedules 
in State nurseries. Although State nur- 
Series are ordinarily able to provide stock 
at cheaper prices for soil-bank use than 
are. commercial nurseries, this was not 
the determining factor in planning pro- 
gram stock sources. It appears that 
the assistance of all types of nurseries 
Will be needed to meet the accelerated 
demands for soil-bank nursery stock. 
Commercial nurseries will especially be 
of importance in providing hardwood 
Stock for soil-bank shelterbelts and post 
ts in the Great Plains. 
11 planting accomplishment is forg- 
g ahead under the impetus provided by 
soil bank program. The State for- 
esters are proceeding with renewed de- 
termination to attack the job of plant- 
1 the some 60 million acres in need of 
Orestation. 
b Tree planting signup under the soil- 
8 Program has been heavy in some 
tates and light in others. Florida is 
e third State in magnitude in this tree 
Planting signup and furnishes an out- 
s example of tree planting inter- 
est and cooperation. 
Farmers basically want to make the 
st use of their land and a consid- 
erable acreage will be shifted to trees. 
81 © farmers are expected to move 
Owly in making this shift and signup 
ine r ted to continue until the dead- 
d e of 1960. State foresters are confi- 
ent that signup will increase and are 
80ing forward accordingly. 
aceal soil-bank signup through 
PEN 15, 1957, in Florida was 49,764 
cres and is expected to increase rapidly. 
562. comparable national signup was 
he 165 acres. Florida is estimated to 
ve 480,609 acres that should be shifted 
RRS cultivation to trees and at least 
5 €-half of this is expected to be signed 
Ð in the soil bank program. 
1 5 feel there is a justification for the 
— that have been requested and that 
a will benefit by the expendi- 
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The Lawyer’s Concern About Taxes: We 
Must End Confiscation by Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
foliowing very distinguished article by 
Mr. Charles W. Briggs, entitled “The 
Lawyer’s Concern About Taxes: We Must 
End Confiscation by Taxation,” is truly 
important and very worthy of our at- 
tention. 

H. R. 6452, introduced by the distin- 
guished Member from Connecticut, Mr. 
SabLAk. is given well-merited attention 
in Mr. Briggs’ article, and this bill should 
also receive our most thoughtful and co- 
operative consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, we must consider the ref- 
ormation of the graduated income tax 
in this country and the time is growing 
late: 

THE Lawyer's Concern Asour Taxes: WE 
Must END CONFISCATION BY TAXATION 
(By Charles W. Briggs, of the Minnesota bar 
(St. Paul)) 

(Mr. Briggs is concerned about two prob- 
lems that are as old as civilization: taxation 
and inflation, Our present tax structure, he 


writes, is unsound and dangerous because it ` 


is drying up the sources of capital needed 
for the investments in new enterprises that 
lead to expanding economy. He urges the 
legal profession to support a bill, H. R, 6452, 
sponsored by Representative Saptak, of Con- 
necticut, which over a 5-year period would 
reduce the present high rates of tax progres- 
sion to more moderate proportions.) 

Systematic efforts to smash capitalism 
(private capitalism) are no longer to be ig- 
nored by the legal profession. Ultimate sur- 
vival of the profession is involved. Capital- 
ism describes a way of economic and social 
life which cannot thrive upon apologies for 
the institutions of private property, economic 
competition, and freedom of enterprise. The 
legal profession has lived with and upon 
capitalism in a symbiotic relationship. 
From capitalism as a host the legal profes- 
sion has drawn its sustenance and strength, 
indeed its very life. Reciprocally the pro- 
fession has formulated and applied the rules 
and principles for the Government of a free- 
enterprise system in which capitalism is able 
to survive. Once either of the parties to 
this relationship perishes the other dies also. 
‘Those who remain to be called lawyers speed- 
ily become the abject minions of the state— 
their freedom and emoluments gone. It is 
timely that we point out here the signifi- 
cance to lawyers of the possible demise of 
capitalism. The miserable condition and 
subservient position of the bar in totalitarian 
countries today is ample justification for 
concern. With the disappearance of a capi- 
talistic society goes also the legal profession, 
a necessary and effective force in the defense 
of individual liberty. 

There has been for some time a mounting 
apprehension of what inordinately high 
taxes and inflation, the twin despoilers of 
ancient lineage, may do to our social and 
economic structure. The lawyers may well 
constitute an effective core of resistance to 
the use of these weapons. Lawyers should 


- not be indifferent while in the legislative 


mold is cast the legal framework of our 
society and our economy. 

Quite often lawyers pursue a narrow and 
legalistic course in the tax field. They focus 
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their attention upon particular cases while 
they neglect the public interest and too 
often ignore the broader economic and so- 
clal aspects of our over-all tax structure. 
Is this the sole and inescapable mission of 
one who tends to the business of clients? 
We think not, The bar is honored by dis- 
tinguished members who have in various 
fields unselfishly devoted themselves to the 
triumph of fundamental ideas and con- 
cepts in government and law as distin- 
guished from exhibiting primary interest in 
persons and events. By doing so they have 
served both their clients and the public 
eid on Gon ance perhaps without the re- 
W. soul stirring a 
1 iy g appreciation of their 
There are many enormities in our taxation 
systems, 
4 DOUBLE WRINGER: TAXATION AND INFLATION 


History affords ample demonstration of 
the withering blight of such enormities. 
Every nation of which we have any record has 
passed through the double wringer of con- 
fiscatory taxation and inflation, We feel 
tempted to follow Justice Holmes’ aphorism: 
“Continuity with the past is * * * a neces- 
sity * * a page of history is worth a vol- 
ume of logie. But the area of discussion is 
necessarily limited. 

Let us now throw upon the screen a chart 
which gives a convincing picture of one 
enormity—the terrific impact of our Fed- 
eral progressive rate structure: 


Taxable Income Tax 
rate in 
Pay excess 
8 over 
Not over first 
column 
Percent 
A $4, 000 $100 22 
6, 000 S40 2 
10, 000 1, 960 Bt 
12,000 2. 40 NN 
18, 000 5, 20 50 
22, 000 7, 200 5 
32, 000 10, 740 n2 
3s, 000 14, 460 1 
60, 000 26, 820 75 
150, 000 67, 320 KU 
20,000 | 111, 820 vo 
BB EA a OS ae 156, 820 ot 


The discriminatory and confiscatory char- 
acter of these rates and the in-between rates 
(mot quoted) is visibly shocking. It ap- 
proaches incredulity that any part of a tax- 
payer's income should be subjected to such 
a paralyzing grab. One might almost stop 
right here with the assurance that the table 
carries its own demonstration. + 

PROGRESSIVE TAXES, AN UNEASY CASE 

It is that progressive rates ot 
income taxation are difficult to justify. They 
are patently discriminatory, based as they 
are upon the elusive theory of ability to pay. 

And here is the paradox we live with: The 
Constitution says that your property shall 
not be taken without just compensation; but 
your income and property cam be confiscated 
without limit under the constitutional power 
to tax. 

Professors Blum and Kalven of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School in their recent 
book say this: “The case for progression 
turns out to be stubborn and uneasy.” 
They conclude: “The case has strong appeal 
when progressive taxation is viewed ag a 
means of reducing economic inequalities.” 
It might have been more boldly put this 
way: “Progression embodies as its most active 
ingredient a ‘soak the rich’ or ‘share the 
wealth’ complex well seasoned with displeas- 
ure about the many inequalities which no 
organized society on earth can remove.” 
You may sprinkle in a lot of envy to com- 
plete the mixture. Through the ages a 
prevalent and festering cause of discontent 
has been merely that someone else has more, 
Progressive taxation is the forerunner of an 
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equalitarian society where needs take prece- 
dence over abilities, ahd equity is dissolved 
in passion and prejudice. 

But we are not proposing the abolishment 
of progression now. 

We do propose softening its Impact within 
a framework designed by Representative 
ANTONI N. SapiaK’s bill, H. R. 6452, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on 
March 28, 1957. The plan is to accomplish 
within 5 years a reduction of the starting 
rate and a telescoping of the individual sur- 
tax rates so that the top rate will be 42 per- 
cent and the starting rate 15 percent; also 
to reduce the combined normal and surtax 
corporate rate to 42 percent. 

The mechanics of the plan give no trouble. 
‘They can be varied to suit convenience, while 
the principle is kept. A short explanation 
later will suffice. 

The plan must stand or fall on its justifica- 
tion. The case for the plan is more important 
than the plan itself. The first essential is a 
conviction that the surtax rates for good and 
sound reasons must come down. 

Let us look at some of these compelling 
reasons: 

1. Income tax progression is one of the 
demolition tools of the Socialists: Their 
strategists say: “Let us have steeply pro- 
gressive rates in order to sabotage private 
enterprise and the institution of private 
property.” They want to make every in- 
dividual a servile minion of the State shorn 
of freedom to accumulate private means. 
They know that the earning power of private 
property constitutes a lasting base of in- 
dividual liberty. 

Another demolition tool of the Socialists 
is the debauching of the money by inflation. 
We shall have a little more to say about this 
one later on. 

2. Our progressive rates work a stagnation 
or drying up of equity investment capital. 
This is so because of thelr sickening impact 
upon the taxpayers in the middle and higher 
brackets. The middle class especially takes 
a drubbing. 

It is pretty well established now that 


equity capital must eventually come out of _ 


the savings of the middle class and above 
middle class taxpayers. It is also conceded 
that the capital needs of the country should 
be largely financed out of savings and not 
by an excessive expansion of the money sup- 


ply. 


We need only take a hop, skip and jump 


vp the Federal income tax rate scale to be 
amazed at the steepness of the climb. Let 
us peg the rates at a few stops. Over bracket 
income of $10,000 the collector begins to 
snatch 38 percent; over $16,000, 50 percent: 
over $32,000, 65 percent; over $50,000, 75 per- 
cent; and over $200,000, 91 percent. Manil- 
Tet on the face of the rate schedule without 
more is discrimination par excellence. There 
is yet to appear one who can successfully re- 
fute this. 

The natural impression is that such a tax 
grab is wrong once it is understood. Public 
sentiment has been so registered in nation- 
wide polls. The “$64,000 Question” program 
on TV shocked people into the realization 
that the winning of the second $32,000 would 
cost a winner with a $4,000 income about 
$24,000 in taxes. The first $32,000 would 
cost him over $15,000 in taxes. To keep 
$64,000 after taxes he would have to take in 
$450,000. 

The sponsors of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment back in 1913 had a premonition about 
the possible economic havoc and destruction 
that would result from exorbitant income tax 
rates. They realized, of course, that the sky 
was the limit and that they were empow- 
ering Congress legally to take away the last 
penny of a taxpayer's income. But they 
could not imagine nor foresee a rate higher 
than 10 percent, Therefore no limit on the 
rate was incorporated in the amendment. 
But we have had a look at the rate structure 
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today. If this plundering of the taxpayer 
had been anticipated in 1913 the Sixteenth 
Amendment would never have been adopted. 
If this Amendment were sent to the country 
today together with the history of Its appli- 
cation it would not be ratified. 

And here is a most significant fact that few 
people realize: The overtaxation in the mid- 
dle and higher brackets produces only a small 
proportion of the total income tax revenues. 
The graduated surtaxes produce only about 
17 percent, or about $5.5 billion while the 
starting rate of 20 percent produces 83 per- 
cent, or about $26.5 billion. 

The progressive elements in all surtax rates 
above 34 percent now produce only 63% bil- 
lion in taxes. 

If the Federal Government confiscated all 
taxable income above $10,000 per taxpayer it 
would by that drastic progression teke in 
only about $414 billion over and above the 
$514 billion now taken, or about one-fif- 
teenth of what it takes to run the Federal 
Government a year. 

The punitive character of the rate progres- 
sion stands out boldly. Seventy percent of 
the taxable individual income falls in the 
brackets below $5,000. The Federal expendi- 
ture budget can never be met by squeezing 
dry the taxpayers in the middle and higher 
brackets, 


A FÁR GREATER DANGER: STIFLED INCENTIVE 


But rate progression in our Federal tax 
system does far greater damage than to con- 
fiscate savings for capital investment. It 
stifles the incentive to earn, to produce, to 
save, and to invest. In fact, this is common 
gossip in the market place. The widespread 
pressure for relief provisions in the Revenue 
Code is strong prima facie proof of the in- 
justice of present rate progression. When 
money can no longer earn a fair return after 
taxes for investment risk the middle class is 
liquidated. 

The chief incentive offered by business is 
financial profit. That incentive atrophies if 
the reward is not worth the struggle. 

The rate of return is a controlling factor 
in taking investment risk. 

Suppose an investment pays 5 percent per 
annum. The rate of return on this income 
falling within the bracket of $16,000 to $18,- 
000 is 2% percent; within the bracket of 
$22,000 to 624.000. 2.05 percent; within the 
bracket of $50,000 to $60,000, 1.25 percent. 
The rate of return progressively declines as 
the altitude of the income brackets increases. 

Such returns hardly justify putting equity 
capital to work. America was not built on 
such trifling compensation for risking capital. 

The squeeze of rate progression takes from 


individuals money that should be invested in 


business, industry, and production. Saving 
for investment should be a natural and 
normal process controlled by C UAE 
choice and selection. j 

To the extent that the furnishing of equity 
capital ceases to be a privilege and responsi- 
bility of private investors the strength of the 
capitalistic system declines and eventually 
statism takes over while free enterprise is 
suffocated. 

Government cannot successfully determine 
the employment of capital so as to preserve 
that all important essential of versatility in 
investment. Government interventions al- 
ways produce an imbalance between produt- 
tion and the demands of a free market—so 
true of discriminatory taxation. 

Our present Federal tax structure is a per- 
fectly fashioned instrument of paternalism— 
for Government control and manipulation of 
the national economy. 

The progressive rates we have now assess a 
drastic penalty against the efficient and 
successful. A young man today starts on a 
treadmill insofar as savings are concerned. 
We hear much concern expressed for the 
small-business man that does not square, 
with our shackling tax policies. We appear 
to say to him: “The Government should 
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guide and keep you; should see that you ad- 
vance your prospects and make your business 
grow.” At the same time the larger he grows 
the more the Government demands in taxes. 
Uncle Sam proposes to fatten the small- 
business man and then process him in the 
graduated tax mill. 

There are other indirect effects upon the 
size of business units. Taxes—and we include 
here estate and gift taxes—are a mischievous 
force that is inevitably furthering the con- 
centration of economic power in this coun- 
try. With excessive taxation the small close- 
ly held business finds it difficult to survive, 
the promises of Government largesse not- 
withstanding. 

The most effective tonic that could be 
prescribed for business, small and big, is tax 
reduction. 

3. The present progressive rates create 
pressures for further inflation. Here we 
come to grips with a twin despoiler of an- 
cient lineage—that soothing sirup used by 
nations to dull the pain of economic 
troubles, 

We still like the taste of this economic 
panacea, While the left arm of the Gov- 
ernment is raised to ward off inflation, the 
right arm is feeding inflation by in 
spending. 

Inflation is a palliative for high taxes. 
It is a process of attempted recoupment f 
business costs including taxes. Buying 
power in the market has been and is cre- 
ated by expansion of bank loans. Increased 
costs including taxes add to needs for credit. 
As bank credits go up so does the money 
supply which accelerates the chase after 
commodities. 

Taxpayers subjected to present taxes.and 
Increases in other costs of operation will 
employ every legitimate means to protect 
profit levels after taxes and to accumulate 
reserves of capital. 

Inflation appears to be the seductive an- 
swer. The popular thing is to keep a cen- 
tral blood bank of tax money and credit 
under Federal auspices. Transfusion will be 
ready whenever and wherever even a slight 
anemia shows up in the boom. Any drop 
in prices is a signal for the economic doc- 
tors to go into action. It probably has oc- 
curred to them that the anemic condition 
in the economy is due to draining of the 
tax blood from their patients in the first 
place, 

“Right now as costs go up we have the 
perfect climate and mood for further infia- 
tion. Will we succumb again? We are fa- 
miliar with the factors and conditions that 
constitute the potential push up the infia- 
tionary spiral. They make a dismal record 
in history. 

Inflation has enabled producers for a time 
to keep ahead of increased costs, including 
even inordinate taxes. It has made possible 
self-financing on a large scale. 

The docility with which even preposter- 
ous levels of taxation are accepted by some 
is hard to explain. Many taxpayers scem to 
be saying: “You might just as well relax and 
enjoy it.” 

The explanation must lie in the compen- 
sating antidote of inflation—that most in- 
sidious of all social thefts. There is even 
now building up a tremendous demand for 
more bank loans and consumer credit. 
UNLESS WE KNOW THE PAST WE SHALL REPEAT IT 


But there is one dismal fact of history we 
should never forget. It is that no established 
program of manufacturing an excessive sup- 
ply of money os other circulating media in 
order to present a captivating mirage of 
prosperity can be stopped short of economic 
disaster. We can well profit by the wise 
words of Santayana: “He who does not know 
the past is doomed to repeat it.” 

We are aware that the reduction of in- 
come taxes may have two opposing influ- 
ences: (1) the increase of buying pressures 
which is a factor in the generation of infla- 
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tion; (2) a decrease in the tendency to re- 
plenish capital out of the fruits of in- 
flation. 

Which factor predominates in immediate 
influence depends largely upon where in 
the income scale the tax reductions are 
made. If they are made in the lower Income 
brackets consumption power will be raised 
More than if they were made in the middle 
and higher brackets. In other words, a pat- 
tern of recuction that accrues more largely 
to the middie and higher brackets may be 
expected to release less in consumption ex- 
Penditures and contribute more to capital 
formation than a pattern which accrues to 
the lower brackets. The percentage of in- 
come consumed declines as we move up the 
income scale, whereas capital for risk invest- 
ment comes largely from the middle and 
higher brackets. ‘Therefore it is logical to 
expect that a lowering of the surtax rates 
Would diminish the urge to foster and make 
use of the usual inflationary formula to make 
Capital available to business and industry. 

Formulating a tax program that does not 
in operation induce inflation as a palliative 
Would in the end prove to be of everlasting 
benefit to a sound and free economy. 

We should not become addicted to per- 
‘Petual inflation as the only relief from tax- 
&tion and the open sesame to prosperity. 

4. The harshness of rate progression drives 

yers to the practice of tax circumven- 

+ There is an irresistible impulse to 

Tesist plunder whether or not it is officially 

perpetrated. It has been commanded 

throughout the ages of human experience: 
ou shalt not covet nor steal.” 2 

There is another far reaching consequence 
of steep progression. Business and estate 
Plans are cast in weird and unnatural forms 
in order to stay the tax collector’s hand. All 
dur affairs are enveloped in a smog of 
taxation. 

Inevitably we come to a diversionary twist 
employed by the opponents of surtax re- 
duction, 

We ate all familiar with certain provisions 
in the revenue code that operate in some 


instances to mitigate the harshness of pro- 


gression. 

Now unfortunately all these relief pro- 
Visions have been classified as loopholes. 
Sometimes they are mistakenly called “ero- 
sions of the tax base.” Whatever the desig- 
Nation, the impression sought to be created 
ig that the relief provisions in the code are 
&pecialiy designed escape hatches. Through 

hese escape hatches the unworthy taxpay- 
ers in the high brackets are supposed to be 
freed from discriminatory tax burdens. All 

is pictured as an outrage upon the 
Overall statutory purpose and intendment 
to soak progressively taxpayers in the higher 
brackets, 

But it is admitted that after the so-called 
loopholes are closed by elimination of the 
relief provisions, reduction in the steepness 
Of progression would be in order. 

This is not the frank and effective way to 
deal with a suspected evil. It seeks to avoid 
Meeting directly and on the merits the 
N lodged against present rate progres- 

ns. 

Let us begin our search for a remedy where 
the major trouble started. We may find that 
We lost an important part of our birthright 
as free men when the 16th amendment was 
adopted without any rate limitations. The 
Sur tax rate should first be brought down to 
reasonable levels. Then these relief provi- 
sions can be examined systematically and 
fairly each on its own merits. Many of them 
affect taxpayers of every degree—personal 
exemptions, for instance. Many are by no 
means of universal application—exemptions 
Tor cooperatives, for instance. Most of them 
have already been amply justified and should 
aon repealed no matter what the tax rates 
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Any attempt to make elimination of relief 


amelioration for the middle and higher 
brackets. 

Overall tax rates should be made fair to 
all. They should not infilct unjust punish- 
ment upon any taxpayer because another 
escapes them, 

THE SADLAK BILL: A FEASIBIE PLAN 


Now as to cutting down the tax rates. 
The plan is feasible because the margin for 
tax reduction is provided by economic 
growth. 

We assume an expanding American econ- 
amy. As the economy expands so does the 
amount of Federal tax revenues from any 
given set of rates but in greater proportion, 

Under the plan proposed in Mr. SADLAK'S 
bill, the coordinated reductions in the indi- 
vidual rates over a 5-year period beginning 
January 1, 1958, would take place as shown 
in table I. 

It is also proposed in the bill to reduce the 
corporate income tax rates over the same 
period by the steps shown in table II. 


Taste I.—Individual tar rates 


Jan. 1— 


Taxahle 
bracket ! 


19,0 | 18.0 | 17.0 | 16.0 15 
20. 51.5 18:5 | 17.5 16 
24.5 | 23.0 | 21.5 | 20.0 17 
28.0 | 26.0 | 24.0 | 21.0 13 
31.0 | 28.0 | 25.0 | 22.0 19 
35.0 | 32.0 | 28.0 | 24.0 20 
39.0 | 35.0 31.0 | 26.0 21 
42.0 | 37.0 | 32.0 27.0 22 
45,0 | 40.0 | 35.0 | 20.0 23 
3 42.0 | 36.0 | 30.0 24 
eO | 44.0 | 38:0 | 32.0 25 
53.0 | 47.0 | 40.0 | 33.0 26 
55,0 48.0 | 41,0 | 34.0 27 
68.9 | 52.0 | 43.0 | 36.0 23 
61.0 | 53.0 | 45.0 | 37.0 23 
64.0 | 56.0 | 47.0 38.0 30 
66.0 | 57.0 | 48.0 39.0 31 
69.0 | 60.0 | 61.0 | 40.0 32 
71.0 | 62.0 | 52.0 | 41.0 33 
74.0 | 64.0 | 54.0 | 44,0 34 
76.0 | 66.0 | 56.0 | 46.0 36 
78.0 | 68.0 | 58.0 | 48.0 33 
80.0 | 70.0 | 60.0 } 50.0 40 
82,0 | 72.0 | 02.0 | 62.0 42 


1 After deductions and exemptions. 
Taste II. Corporate tax rates 


Tres- 
ent 


Normal tax ] 30 
Surtax ame- 
Combined 
— — — ͤ H—ͤ—⅛ʃ 
Tax rute . 62 


1 On all net income. 

2 On net income exceeding $25,000. 

We assume a conservative average economic 
growth of 3 percent a year during the next 5 
years measured by physical volume of goods 
and. services. 

To assure the realism and feasibility of 
the tax reduction plan it is not necessary 
to predicate economic growth upon inflation. 

Time will not permit going into detailed 
financial and economic figures. They do 
support a conservative estimate that over a 
period of 5 years expansion of the revenue 
base would amply justify the proposed tax 
reductions and leave a balance for further 
reductions or for debt retirement. 

It is sometimes asked by taxpayers who 
support the plan, why not a top tax rate of 
60 percent instead of 42 percent? Let us 
point out that the difference in taxes col- 
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lected under the present rate schedule would 
be only about $250 million, If the top rate 
were reduced to 35 percent that difference 
would approximate about $1 billion. Com- 
pare these differences with an expenditure 
budget of $72 billion, projected for fiscal 
1958, It is estimated that at the end of 5 
years the resultant annual tax saving to indi- 
vidual taxpayers would amount to $10.6 bil- 
lion and that the corporate tax sayings would 
amount to $42 Dillion. These sums so re- 
leased from taxation would then be available 
for private investment. 

Let the legal profession weigh carefully the 
idea that the primary function of taxation is 
to parcel out the wealth and income of the 
Nation under a controlled economy. The 
consequences of its implementation may be 
catastrophic, 

Thomas Babington Macaulay left us a 
striking formula for the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberty and free enterprise. The 
aboye tax reduction proposal is in keeping. 
He said: “Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the people by strictly confin- 
ing themselves to their own legitimate 
duties; by leaving capital to find its most 
lucrative course, commodities their fair price, 
industry and intelligence their natural re- 
ward, idleness and folly their natural punish- 
ment; by maintaining peace; by defending 
property, by diminishing the price of law and 
by obserying economy in every department 
of the state. * * * Let the Government do 
these—assuredly the people will do the rest.” 


Donegal Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an item appearing in 
the Irish Digest, April 1957. My re- 
marks are directed to my colleague from 
Texas, Congressman PAUL J. KILDAY— 
from one Irishman to another: 


DONEGAL CONGRESSMEN 


Donegal has a unique claim on two of the 
new Congressmen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. Both are tbe 
sons of parents who were born in Kilcar and 
they are relatives, but they sit on opposite 
sides of the House—one is a Democrat, the 
other a Republican. 

The Democrat, Pur J. Koax, hails from 
San Antonio, Tex. He is a son of Pat Kilday, 
who emigrated from Ireland in 1871. Hang- 
ing on a wall in PavL's house is a picture 
of the thatched cottage in which his father 
was born. Pavut took the photo a few years 
ago on a visit to his Donegal cousin, John 
Gildea. 

Pav is a man with many brothers: James 
18 Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States; Owen is the sheriff of Bexar County, 
Tex.; William an executive with General 
Motors; Tom is in the Army, a lieutenant 
colonel; and Frank is a priest, Rev. F. A. 
Kilday, O. M. I. 

The new Republican Congressman, EMMET 
F. Brewe, is a brilliant lawyer from Chicago. 
Attorney BYRNE led for the State in the fam- 
ous Loeb-Leopold murder case, During the 
5 years when the gangsters were on top in 
Chicago he risked his life many times in 
prosecuting them, 
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To Red China: No 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial that appeared in the 

- Sunday Standard Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on the subject of trade with Red 
China. The editorial follows: 

To Rep Curva: No 

There are those in the United States who 
call for American diplomatic recognition of 
Red China. The June issue of Harper’s 
magazine sets forth succinctly certain of the 
arguments often cited in defense of this 
point of view. 

Recognition, it is said, would give America 
a chance to get some intelligent observers 
inside what may prove to be a dangerous foe. 

But the United States has had such ob- 
servers inside Russia, its most dangerous 
enemy, since 1933. History would indicate 
these observers do not learn anything the 
Soviet Union does not want them to know. 
The same thing would be true in Red China. 

It is suggested the United States should 
bend every effort to loosen the ties between 
China and Russia because a combination of 
200 million Russians and 600 million Chinese 
would confront America with an array of 
military manpower the Western nations could 
“never hope to cope with.” 

Modern war is not won or lost on the 
basis of manpower, but on such factors as 
technology, production, and transportation. 
It is not particularly relevant whether the 
West has 800 million men to match this num- 
ber of Communist forces. Because of tech- 
nological and other advances, every western 
soldier would be equal to a certain number 
of Eastern opponents; whatever the ratio 
might be, it would be a lot higher than 1 
to 1. 

Proponents of recognition say uncommit- 
ted Asian nations see in nonrecognition a 
vestige of Western colonialism and a sign of 
the white man's unwillingness to come to 
terms with the new Asia. 

Truly uncommitted Asian nations fear 
deeply the immoral Government of Peiping, 
which deprives its subjects of law, justice, 
livelihood, religion, liberty, and life itself, 
and which obviously threatens the new 
Asia” more than Western colonialism ever 
did. 


Recognition, say its adherents, might lead 
to “settlement” of the! dispute * * * 
“which would save a good deal of manpower 
and money.” 

Yet any “settlement” of this “dispute” 
based on recognition of Peiping would mean 
a settlement on Communist terms—that is, 
elimination of the only free government of 
China and the end of hope for millions of 
Chinese. 

It is further suggested recognition would 
lead to opening up trade between China and 
other Western nations, and that non-recog- 
nition keeps China almost entirely dependent 
on Moscow, thus strengthening, instead of 
8 the bonds between the two na- 

ons. 

The fact is that the economic link be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping is secondary. 
The ideological link which envisages con- 
quest of the United States, would be 
strengthened, not weakened, by any West- 
ern trade which bolsters Red economy and 
thus strengthens Red Government, 
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Basically, the arguments for recognition 
have one major weakness: They refuse to 
take seriously Mao Tse-tung's own statement 
that, after Chiang Kai-shek, his principal 
enemy is the United States. 


America: One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the Upper 
Darby Post of the American Legion, in 
further promotion of interest in Flag 
Day, recently sponsored a competition 
among the junior high schools of Dela- 
ware County, Pa., on the subject 
“America: One Nation Under God.” 

This countywide competition was won 
by Miss Elizabeth Ann Whitman, a stu- 
dent of the Upper Darby Junior High 
School, located in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to 
represent. 

Miss Whitman, 14 years of age, is the 
daughter of Dr. B, L. Whitman, 843 
Drexel Avenue, Drexel Hill, Delaware 
County, Pa., and the granddaughter 
of Mr. Roy L. Whitman, Official Reporter 
of Debates, here in our United States 
House of Representatives. 


The winning composition by Miss 
Whitman follows: 


AMERICA: ONE NATION UNDER Gop 
(By Elizabeth Ann Whitman) 


“One Nation under God” was the dream of 
the early Pilgrims who came here for re- 
ligious freedom. Through the years Amer- 
icans have fought to keep this belief. It 
is the cornerstone on which America was 
founded. It is the basis for all the other 
laws and beliefs which make America what 
it is. For only a nation “under God” and 
not under a tyrant or dictator would permit 
freedom of speech and religion. Only a na- 
tion with such a belief would practice broth- 
erhood as America has, practicing the 
Golden Rule of “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

As long as we are under God we will remain 
“indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
God has made us a strong nation, and one 
that believes in the dignity and worth of 
every human being. God has made us a pros- 
perous nation, a land of opportunity. For 
when all the people, no matter what their 
religion, believe in God, this belief unites 
them and by working together they can ac- 
complish many good things. But we must 
not let this abundance and prosperity make 
us forget God, 

This Nation withstood two World Wars, 
and many wars before that, such as the Civil 
War, to keep us “One Nation under God.” 

Surely our brave ancestors, who fought 
and died for this belief, would want us to 
carry it on. We must protect our country 
from aggression to keep it whole. We can 
work for this by planting it in the hearts of 
all future generations and practicing it our- 
selves. So our pledge of allegiance should be 
a motto for us all to follow and strive for 
If we forget it, we cannot remain what we 
are. But if everyone will practice it, surely 
we will remain “One Nation under God” 
forever. 
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Schools and State Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Virginia are now facing a mo- 
mentous decision. The question prob- 
ably will be decided this fall—whether 
Virginia will accept integration of 
whether it will fight to retain States’ 
rights, purity of the races and our way 
of life. There is much more at stake 
than is apparent at first glance. Mon- 
grelizing the races in this country will 
soon lead to destruction of this great 
Nation as we know it. 

There appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader of Monday, June 17, 1957, 
an editorial entitled “Schools and State 
Policy.” I commend the editor, James 
J. Kilpatrick, for his forthright, well- 
thought-out, logical editorial. There is 
no man who is better versed on the prob- 
lems confronting us as a result of the 
lamentable decision of the Supreme 
Court in reversing the separate but equal 
school doctrine that has heretofore been 
the law of the land. Mr. Kilpatrick has 
rendered a real service to the people of 
Virginia. He has forcefully pointed up 
the problems we face and the conse- 
quences that will follow after the deci- 
sions are made. I commend him for 
the great work he has done and will 
continue to do in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial mentioned above, 
which is as follows: 

SCHOOLS AND STATE Potro 

Several events in recent weeks have 
prompted this newspaper to attempt today 
a restatement of the considerations that have 
impelled us to oppose any local option sys- 
tem of meeting the school-segregation prob- 
lem. Senator Tad Dalton's statements, for- 
mer Gov. Colgate Darden's recent renewal of 
his views, Mrs. Agnes Meyer's speech in 
Arlington—all these suggest that a review 
may be useful of certain considerations and 
convictions that seem to us inescapable. 

By way of background, it may be empha- 
sized that if Walter Gambill had wished to 
include the Richmond News Leader in his 
list of those who once favored local option 
(see today's Forum), he would have been 
wholly accurate. When the Supreme Court’s 
opinion first came down in May of 1954, this 
newspaper reacted, as many others did, with 
an instinctive sense of automatic obedience 
to Supreme Court commands, Searching for 
a way to minimize the impact of that deci- 
sion, we, too, once urged that localities be 
given highly flexible powers to deal with 
local problems in order to preserve the great- 
est possible separation of races. 

Tt was not until the summer of 1955, more 
than a year after the decision, that the ter- 
rible violence the Court had done the Con- 
stitution became clear to us. Not until that 
time were the social consequences of race 
mixing in the South’s public schools fully 
perceived. But in June of 1955, we fixed an 
editorial policy predicated upon what has 
been termed massive resistance. That policy 
still seems to us, after months of reflection, 
the best and wisest and boldest course, the 
course most in keeping with Virginia tradi- 
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tion, the course most calculated to benefit 
5 people of Virginia and the law of the 
and. 

From the very beginning, the arguments 
in favor of retaining a State policy of racial 
separation, as distinguished from a local 
Policy of limited integration, have fallen 
under two headings—the constitutional con- 
Siderations and the social considerations, 

WE ACT AS STATES 

What is woefully misunderstood in most 
casual thought upon the structure of 
American Government is the unique role of 
the States. Under our Federal system, the 
States—not the people as individuals, not 
the people of the country as a whole, not 
the localities, certainly not the Federal Gov- 
€rnment—possess ultimate sovereignty. It 
is the States alone acting as States, that can 
make or unmake the Constitution; it is the 
States alone that can delegate a power to the 
Federal Government, or take a power back; 
it is the States alone, acting as States, that 
may prohibit to themselves, by amendment 
of the Constitution, the exercise of a par- 
ticular power. The Constitution never was 
ratified by the people. It was ratified by 
States, and it binds whole States. When- 
ever we act politically, we act as States. 

Once this concept is grasped, of State 
Sovereignty, and State citizenship, and State 
authority, the fallacy in local option becomes 
apparent, If Arlington County were a State, 
it would be free to set a policy desired by a 
Majority of the state of Arlington. But 
Arlington is not a State. It is a political 
Subdivision of the State of Virginia, a crea- 
ture or a child of the State as a whole. 
Arlington's political powers descend to the 
County from the State—from the whole 
State. To talk of local rights, meaning local 
Political or governmental rights, is to talk 
of something that simply does not exist in 
the sense of inherent rights or inalienable 
Tights. The rights granted Arlington are 
Subject to the will of the people of Virginia, 
By contrast, the sovereign rights and powers 
exercised by the State of Virginia since 1776 
Can be limited only by action of three- 
fourths of all the States in the American 
Union, 

Now, the question of racial separation in 
Publicly-supported schools is in Virginia a 
State question. This has been a matter of 
State policy from the inception of the public- 
School system. It is so described in our 
State constitution. 

More than this: The right and power of a 
State to require such racial separation in its 
local schools, in the expressed view of the 
general assembly, cannot be prohibited to a 
State save by amendment of the Constitution 
itself. This is the constitutional position 
taken by the State, through its highest law- 

g body, and in the most solemn lan- 
Buage. This position cannot be abandoned 
or compromised. Any scheme of local op- 
tion that permitted race mixing, any ac- 
ceptance of the principle of integration, any- 
where in any degree, would utterly demolish 
Virginia's asserted position. Surely that 
resolute and fundamentally right position 
Should not be surrendered without pro- 
longed and resourceful resistance. Too 
much is at stake. 


A RISK TO BE TAKEN 


Turning now to the immediate social, edu- 
Cational, and tactical problem: The Roanoke 
2 S, in a recent editorial, commented that 

Closing the schools would be a calamity 
Which y must somehow prevent.” 
However, “uncontrolled mixing of the races 
in the schools would be equally disastrous.” 
Then the newspaper concluded: “Ultimately 
the people are going to have to decide 
Whether having no schools at all is prefer- 
able to some degree of integration.” 

But we do not agree that that is the ques- 
tion. Viewed from the other direction, the 
Question is, whether risking the closing of a 
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few schools is preferable to preserving racial 
separation in them all. This newspaper ad- 
vocates acceptance of this risk. And for 
these reasons: 

In our view, there can be no limited inte- 
gration. Once the authority of the Su- 
preme Court is accepted (as distinguished 
from the authority of all the States acting in 
concert under the Constitution), there can 
then be no stopping point within the State. 
The littie integration of 1 year in 1 county 
promptly would become the larger integra- 
tion of the next year in other counties, 
Acting as a State, a strong position can be 
held; acting as 98 counties and 35 cities, 
nothing but weakness can be foreseen. 

If a public school should be closed, as a 
consequence of superior Federal force, soon 
enough the genius of the people would pro- 
vide an alternative educational opportunity. 

s children will not want for an edu- 
cation, But if a school be integrated, it will 
never be unintegrated. In the first moment 
of race-mixing in our public schools, we will 
have accepted the amalgamation of the white 
and Negro races 20, 30, or 50 years hence. 
In that instant, we will have abandoned the 
elemental structure of our society in the 
South, and embarked upon a course of fatal 
debasement. 

Let us hold on in this struggle. We have 
yet to invoke the powers of our State judi- 
ciary. We have barely touched the arsenal 
of political and legislative devices that may 
be conceived. We have not approached a 
real test of the powers of Virginia as opposed 
to those of the Supreme Court and the Fed- 
eral judges. Why quit now? If in the end, 
Virginia is overwhelmed, and our local off- 
cials are jailed, and our schools patrolled 
by Federal troops, then will be time enough 
to fall back on “local option.” 

Make no mistake: Local option is the last 
ditch. When we reach that, nothing else 
remains.. Virginia is not at the last ditch 
yet, and we should not let the smooth per- 
suasions of Messrs. Dalton and Darden lead 
us into it. 


New Trust Buster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing an editorial appearing in the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News relative to 
a new trust buster. 

Many times the New Dealers charge 
that the Republican Party is the party 
“of trusts and wealthy people.” The 
following article clearly shows that At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, who 
was appointed by President Eisenhower, 
is one who firmly believes that no indi- 
vidual, small group of individuals, or a 
group of industries or corporations, 
should control prices, contrary to the 
public interest. 

I suggest that all read the following 
editorial: 

New Trost BUSTER 

The Eisenhower administration has given 
the country a new trust buster in Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

He was not as such before the 
Supreme Court's decision ordering the giant 
du Pont Co. to withdraw its interests in 
General Motors. 
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Since that, however, there has been some 
digging into the record with these facts 
brought to light: 

In 4 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Attorney General has brought 148 
civil antitrust suits and 69 criminal suits. 

Of these 121 of the civil type have been 
won by the Attorney General, 107 by consent 
decrees. 

Of the 69 criminal actions, 62 have been 
won by the Government, 50 of which were 
not even contested. 

In addition, Brownell has obtained convic- 
tions against more than 100 labor union 
leaders under the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering 
Act and the bribery section of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Ten unions have been named 
in antitrust proceedings for allegedly con- 
spiring with contractors to maintain high 
prices or squeeze out competition. 

Brownell isn't through, however, 

He has pending suits involving United 
Fruit, Radio Corporation of America, National 
Broadcasting Co., Continental Can Co., Pan- 
American Airways, Grace Steamship and nu- 
merous others. 

He went to court to block the proposed 
merger of Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngs- 
town Steel & Tube. 

Smaller interests have been his targets 
as well as the industrial giants when he felt 
that their activities constituted attempts to 
monopolize a section of our economy or to 
control prices. 

Is Brownell a social reformer? 

Nothing of the kind, he says. The way he 
explains it he aims at making “real and 
prompt and practical strides toward either 
cracking restraint on entry by new persons 
into an industry or control over prices. 
Thus our goal has been a vigorous cracking- 
down on hard-core antitrust violations.” 

This is all in the public's interests. 


John Foster Dulles—Princeton, 1908 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled Prince- 
ton, 1908,” published in the New York 
Times of June 17, 1957, dealing with the 
career of John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State. 

The editorial states, among other 
things that Mr. Dulles has “spoken out 
courageously for his beliefs, he has never 
spared himself when there was a job to 
do, he has been respected even when he 
wasn't agreed with.” 

It can be said also that he has labored 
unceasingly and effectively to preserve 
the security and free institutions of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

PRINCETON, 1908 

The idealistic-looking young man whose 
clean-cut features appeared in an oval frame 
on the upper left-hand side of this news- 
paper's front page yesterday was a member 
of the class of 1908 at Princton University. 
He was 19 years old when the picture was 
taken, and there can be no doubt whatever 
that he meant to use his talents and oppor- 
tunities for the good of humanity. Many 
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young men have such intentions when they 
are in their junior year at college, but John 
Foster Dulles hung on to them. His attend- 
ance at the second Hague Conference in 
1907 as secretary to his grandfather, who 
was representing the imperial Government 
of China, made Saturday his golden anni- 
versary in diplomacy, President Eisenhower 
and others indicated that he hadn’t wasted 
his time, and to that sentiment we can all 
say amen. 

No diplomat can please everybody all the 
time, and Secretary of State Dulles hasn't 
done so. He has, however, spoken out coura- 
geously for his beliefs, he has never spared 
himself when there was a job to do, he has 
been respected even when he wasn't agreed 
with, and in 4 years he has traveled more 
than 400,000 miles in the service of his 
country. Princeton, 1908, may be proud of 
him. Indeed, we all are. 


Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to fulfill a firm and longstanding com- 
mitment, it was necessary for me to be 
back in the 9th Congressional District 
on Monday evening, June 17. I had 
hoped to return to Washington in time 
to cast my vote today on the civil-rights 
bill—H. R. 6217. 

However, because the House was called 
into session at 11 a. m. this morning 
instead of the usual hour, 12 noon, it was 
impossible for me to be present in time 
to answer to my name. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish for the record to 
reflect that I would have cast my vote in 
favor of the civil-rights bill on final 
passage. I wish to state further that I 
would have voted against the so-called 
jury trial amendment, and, accordingly, 
I would have voted “No” on the motion 
which was offered to recommit the bill. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, and un- 
der 29 other Federal statutes now on the 
books, injunctions are authorized in a 
manner similar to that provided in the 
civil-rights bill, and there is no right to 
trial by jury for contempt of court. 

While we are concerned about securing 
to every citizen his constitutional right 
to vote—at the same time we would not, 
and should not, deprive anyone of a con- 
stitutional right to trial by jury in the 
cases where it applies. 

However, the plain fact is that the 
civil-rights bill, as proposed by President 
Eisenhower, does not take away any con- 
stitutional right of jury trial—Congress 
could not effectively pass such a law— 
for the simple reason that if it did, such 
a statute, of course, would be unconsti- 
tutional. 

I regret that circumstances made it 
impossible for me to cast my vote in per- 
son, but Iam pleased that the bill carried 
without crippling amendments by such 
an overwhelming majority. 
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Commencement Address, Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute, by Gov. Foster 
Furcolo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, LOWELL TECHNO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, BY GOV. FOSTER PURCOLO, 
JUNE 16, 1957 
I am happy indeed to participate this 

afternoon in the 59th annual commence- 

ment exercises of Lowell Technological 

Institute. 

It is a particular pleasure for me as your 
governor to share with the officers and trus- 
tees of the institute and with their dis- 
tinguished guests who represent industry 
and labor in the Commonwealth, the pride 
and contentment which all of us have on 
the occasion of the graduation today of so 
many who have been trained to lead and 
develop the industrial advancement of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To you who are graduating today and to 
your parents, I bring the congratulations 
and felicitations of the citizenry of the 
Commonwealth. 

I think it can aptly be said about gradua- 
tion that it is probably the time of the 
greatest promise—not only to those who go 
forth from the institute, but also to the 
community and the State which they will 
serve, 

As Shakespeare wrote for one of Henry 
VIII's great soliloquies; 


“This is the state of man: 
Today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; 
Tomorrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon 
him.” 


You who are leaving this great institution 
of learning will perform a useful service. 
And more than that, you will participate in 
the reconstruction of old industries—in the 
creation of new industries, and let us hope 
you will be responsible for the rebirth of 
New England economy, 

It was the vision and imagination of the 
trustees and administrators of Lowell Tech 
which expanded the functions of the insti- 
tute to make it a training center for every 
important industry in the Commonwealth. 

Textiles, paper, leather, electronics, and 
piastics represent 60 percent of all Massa- 
chusetts industry. Indirectly these indus- 
tries service or contribute to almost 90 per- 
cent of Massachusetts’ industries. 

You who have been trained in research— 
you who are alert to the need for new mar- 
kets and you who have the technological 
skills, constitute the most important re- 
sources of our established industries and of 
our new industries, 

I congratulate Lowell Tech on the fore- 
sight which brought about the diversifica- 
tion of an educational program to meet the 
needs of our specific industries. It was al- 
most an inevitable result of this academic 
leadership that Lowell Tech should lead the 
way today in the number and quality of 
its graduates, and in the research and de- 
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velopment assistance it has provided to 
Massachusetts industry, 

Those of us who are concerned about our 
regional economy are continually aware that 
applied science, research, and technology 
play a vital role in holding industry and in 
attracting new industry. 

We are also aware that technical educa- 
tion on the highest level possible will be in- 
creasingly in demand as our economy is re- 
vitalized. 

That New England industry and to be spe- 
cific, our own Massachusetts industry, needs 
revitalization, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly. 

New England was the Nation’s first indus- 
trial area. But, as the Nation expanded, new 
industrial areas were continually developed 
often with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment by subsidies so that the relatively 
high place of New England has necessarily 
declined. 

For example: New England textiles today 
in 1957 have become 87 percent less impor- 
tant in the national economy than they were 
100 years ago—in 1850. 

In a sense, we have been working against 
the tide. Federal contracts have not been 
diverted to our surplus labor areas, and in 
particular, to our textile industry to the 
extent that we have expected. 

We haye sought more adequate protection 
of the interests of this region. We have not 
asked for special privileges—we have asked 
to be premitted to hold our own. 

I think there is no question that industry 
in Massachusetts has been burdened by 
heavy taxes and that our State and local 
governments have not moved in the desired 
direction. 

Federal reports, for example, indicate that 
in 1955 the general property tax alone ac- 
counted for 63 percent of all our city gov- 
ernment revenues. 

As you know, I have recommended to the 
legislature a limited sales tax for the ex- 
press of affording our industries 
some relief from this burden. No one is 
more aware than I that our industry has 
felt the painful effects of competition from 
other States which do not have a tax on their 
industries in so burdensome a fashion as 
we do. 

But, the revitalization of Massachusetts 
industry will depend not only upon our 
relieving the tax burden, but also upon the 
speed and energy with which we attract and 
develop new industry. 

In no other way can New England or 
Massachusetts expect to recapture the rela- 
tive importance in manufacturing which 
once was theirs. 

To my mind there is hopefully something 
prophetic in the establishment at Lowell 
Tech of one of the first hot labs“ in the 
Commonwealth where radioactive tracers 
are used in fundamental and applied re- 
search. It is pioneer service of the first 
order that Lowell Tech has established 
courses in the fundamental subjects which 
underwrite the nuclear engineering of to- 
morrow, 

I am particularly impressed and encour- 
aged that Lowell Tech has already begun to 
plan the facilities and the program which 
will make Lowell Tech the center of nuclear 
research and training in Massachusetts. 

There is, for example, no other publicly 
supported university in the northeastern 
part of the United States which has estab- 
lished courses in nuclear engineering, lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Science degree. 

Obviously, this is a significant first step 
in providing qualified engineers for an in- 
dustry of which we expect so much. 

I cannot stress too strongly a fact which 
has been endorsed by outstanding nuclear 
authorities in this area, as well as by the 
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Massachusetts Commisslon on Atomio 
Energy, that technically qualified personnel 
Constitute one of our greatest economic 
assets. 


The atomic age has already begun. Each 
Month that passes brings a new success in 
the harnessing of atomic energy. 

It is not so significant that we are able 
to produce atomic weapons with less danger- 
Ous fallout, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we have already begun to 
plan the construction of atomic reactors for 
the peaceful uses of American industry. 

In this development of atomic energy for 
peacetime use as with any new industry 
the resources of research and engineering 
and of trained personnel are absolutely nec- 


If the Commonwealth is able to offer a 
Lowell Technological Institute and trained 
Personnel and land area, and Government 
assistance all beyond the capacity of any 
Other State, then there is reason to expect 
that we can-revitalize our total industry 
even beyond our contemplated plans of 

ay 

It has often been true that institutions, 

th public and private and Government as 
Well, have become static and have failed to 
Srow and expand with the changing times. 

Lowell Tech is an outstanding example of 
& public institution which has not only 
kept pace with the times, but, which as an 
important training center in the Common- 
Wealth, will help to blaze a new path. 

You who are graduating today may well 

e this example from your alma mater and 
Continue to pioneer in new fields of knowl- 
edge, and in the new requirements of in- 
dustry. 


The technological progress for which you 
May be responsible will be reflected in the 
Progress of your community, your State, and 
your Nation. 

New England and Massachusetts may lack 
the natural resources which are possessed 
by othér areas, but you, with your skills, 
your ingenuity, and your scientific curiosity 
Comprise a human resource which may be 
difficult to equal any where. 

In the textile field, alone, for example, the 
region of the South has been faced by an 
enrollment loss of its textile skills of 50 
Percent or more during the last 7 years. 

The shortage resulting has become a prob- 
lem in the South of the first magnitude. 

You who are graduating today, trained in 
Your various specialties, represent an asset 
to this Commonwealth and this community 
ot States which we deeply appreciate. 


Senate Salad Luncheon 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, California, I believe, is con- 
Ceded to have the lead over the rest of 
the Nation when it comes to salad mak- 
ing and salad eating. The Sunshine 
State also grows more of the produce— 
lettuce, celery, ripe olives, and so forth— 
that go into salad, than any other State. 

Therefore, it is fitting that California 
should take an active part in introduc- 
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ing to the Nation a new salad, “Senate 
salad.” 

I do not think it is too wishful to ex- 
press the hope that Senate salad will 
shortly take its place next to the famous 
Caesar salad and chef's salad among 
Californians. 

I also feel that after Mrs. American 
Housewife in the East, the South, the 
North, and the Midwest tosses her first 
Senate salad, it will become a regular 
feature on tables across the Nation. 

Therefore, it is a distinct pleasure for 
me to joint with a number of my distin- 
guished colleagues in both Houses to 
invite all of you to walk across the Capi- 
tol between 1 and 3 tomorrow afternoon 
and drop in at the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee Room, just off the 
Senate floor, to partake of a dish of 
Senate salad served to you by Mrs. Amer- 
ica of 1958. 


Agricultural Revolt Brewing in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks I am placing 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
of recent date by the Associated Press 
which appeared in many newspapers 
covering a statement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on the 
farm problem under the following title: 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLT BREWING IN CONGRESS 

Washington Correspondent B. L. Living- 
stone, of the Associated Press, says there is 
an agricultural revolt in Congress. 

Representatives from urban areas are be- 
coming tired of the subsidies poured out 
each year with no results in solving the farm 
problem. 

Representatives from rural areas want all 
the aids-to-farmers they can get but are split 
over how much and what kind. This group 
is vexed at Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

That's the dilemma. Maybe, now, some 
kind of sensible farm program can emerge, 
because since 1934 both urban and rural 
representatives have united in farm relief 
that has not relieved. 

The most sensible attack is a 3-point pro- 
gram: (1) To let prices seek their own levels 
by obeying the law of supply and demand. 
(2) Greater research into new uses in in- 
dustry for farm commodities. (3) Higher 
yields, at lower costs, through use of fertili- 
zers and machinery. 

Benson's unpopularity is understandable 
but unjustified. He is not a politician. More 
than any other official in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration he has had the courage to speak 
economic truth—and economic truth is often 
unpalatable to the politician who wants 
votes and the public that wants gravy. 

Benson says continued subsidies and price 
supports wont’ work. They've been tried, in 
varying forms, since 1934. The problem still 
exists. The revolt in Congress can be salu- 
tary if it produces a farm policy that is 
economic rather than political, 
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Where's Winston-Sodom?—Chub Seawell, 
in Latest Blast at Ike, Charges GOP 
Ignoring South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an article from the Pilot, a weekly 
newspaper published at Southern Pines, 
N. C., dated June 13, 1957. 

This article contains a letter addressed 
to the President of the United States 
from Mr. H. F. Seawell, an attorney of 
Carthage, N. C., and a reply thereto. 

Mr. Seawell was a candidate for gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket in North 
Carolina in 1952 at the time Mr, Eisen- 
hower was a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. Mr. Seawell polled 
the largest vote for a Republican candi- 
date for governor in the history of North 
Carolina in that election. 

The article reads as follows: 

WHERE’S WINSTON-SODOM?—CHUB SEAWELL, 
IN LATEST BLAST AT IKE, CHARGES GOP 
IGNORING SOUTH ; 

H. F. “Chub” Seawell, disillusioned former 
Republican leader in the State, recently fired 
off his views to President Eisenhower on the 
budget and foreign policy, then, on receipt 
of a creamy-smooth reply from a deputy as- 
sistant, took a caustic pen in hand again. A 

“What this country needs is 3 Presi- 
dents, 1 for international and 1 for national 
affairs—then 1 to represent the people,“ he 
wrote the man with whom he had twice 
shared a campaign platform in 1952. 

“But he won't see it. What difference 
does it make what I think or what anybody 
thinks? They've got that man so fenced 
in, he doesn’t know what the people think, 
and what's worse, he doesn’t know he doesn't 
know,” commented the Carthage attorney. 

Seawell, as candidate for governor in 1952, 
polled more votes than any Republican can- 
didate in the history of the State. Later 
receiving nothing from his party but the 
back of a cold hand, he quit the party pub- 
licly a year ago but has continued in the 
role of gadfly. 

To his recent broadside calling the Presi- 
dent to account for reneging on campaign 
pledges, Deputy Assistant Howard Pyle an- 
swered on White House stationery: 

“DEAR JUDGE SEAWELL: This is to acknowl- 
edge your recent letter to the President. 
Such a forthright expression of your opinion 
is appreciated. Thank you for taking the 
time to share your thoughts with us.” 

The forthright expression, couched in the 
well-known style of one of the, State's best- 
known orators and humorists: 

“Dear Cousin DwicutT D.: Will Rogers used 
to say all he knew was just what he read 
in the papers, and according to the papers 
it appears that you are the best President 
this country has ever had, since Truman. 
In fact, a lot of what you have been doing 
lately is just like Truman, only more so. 

“When we were on the platform together 
at Charlotte and Winston-Sodom' you said 
what this country needed was a balanced 
budget and a firm foreign policy. Now you 
are pulling for a budget bigger than Tru- 
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man's and whatever we have that we call 
foreign policy is about as firm as mush. 

“We cussed out Truman for flying the old 
Sacred Cow to the Pendergast funeral in St. 
Louis, costing taxpayers $8 a mile, but you 
take your new million-dollar machine and 
fly King Saud clean over the Atlantic. If 
anybody has ever visited us lately who was 
amply able to pay his own way home, I think 
it was cousin King Saud. 

“Then you went down to Bermuda to see 
Mr. McMillan and explain to him some of 
the loose talk about freedom by Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Nixon, and you went on 3 or 4 
battleships at a rough estimate of about $400 
a mile, With all this fiyin’ and visitin’ all 
over the world, it ain't no wonder’ we can't 
balance the budget. 


“Truman fired General MacArthur and now 
you have caught up with him again by ‘post- 
humorously’ firing General Robert E. Lee. 

“Truman threw 5 billion over the Pacific, 
and now you are trying to throw 10 billion 
over the Mediterranean, and poor old George 
Washington he didn't throw but a dollar 
over the Potomac. 

“You said in Charlotte that you believed 
in local self-government, the dignity of the 
individual and in States rights, and now 
you are asking Congress to pass a bill that 
has more ‘dictatorism’ in it than Hitler and 
Goering combined. Even if the two heli- 
copters did cost $135,000 each, I guess it 
would be better for you to fly 80 miles per 
hour in the air than to be running 90 miles 
per hour on the ground. You said you 
wanted to build up a two-party system in 
the South, but every time you have had a 
chance to appoint some Republican from 
the South, your cohorts in Washington fall 
into the old carpetbagging methods, and 
bypass all the local Republican organiza- 
tions and you appoint some Democrat. If 
vou think you are making Republicans by 
appointing Democrats to office, I've got 
news for you. 

“Having been ‘turnt out’ of the Republi- 
can Party and hung on the courthouse 
square, Iam under no obligations to say any- 
thing in a bragging way about your modern 
Republicanism, but it appears to me that 
modern Republicanism ain’t nothing but 
New Dealism with the brains knocked out. 
It doesn’t set well with a lot of folks to 
sprinkle mud in their face and tell ‘em it’s 
rainin’. A man born and raised in the South 
doesn't have to put turpentine on his imag- 
ination to recognize that about the only 
thing that you are interested in in the South 
is golf, and that only in good weather. A 
lot of this carryin’ on is not your fault, but 
still it is your responsibility, and when I 
think about what you say and what you do, 
you remind me of the man who used to put 
vitamin pills in his liquor so he could build 
himself up while he was tearing himself 
down. 

“Esse Quam Videri. 

"CHUB SEAWELL, 
“Ez-Republican.” 


Wiley Supports U. N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 
Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a brief editorial comment from 
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the May 21, 1957, issue of the La Crosse 
Tribune, published in La Crosse, Wis.: 
WILEY SUPPORTS U. N. Force 


United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
has become cosponsor with five other Sena- 
tors of a congressional resolution aimed at 
setting up a permanent United Nations po- 
lice force. 

That Wisconsin's high-ranking Republi- 
can chose to place his efforts back of this 
proposal is credit to himself and a boost for 
the resolutlon's chances of successful pas- 
sage. 

A similar resolution is being sponsored in 
the House of Representatives. 

The measure is intended to build per- 
manency out of the emergency force now 
serving in the Middle East, and by doing so 
now, ahead of a new outbreak that may 
spell war, it could promptly prevent just 
such a contingency. 

Until world relationships are vastly im- 
proved there is crying need for a United 
Nations patrol force, supported by all the 
participating nations to give it the concept 
of world determination for maintenance of 
international peace. 

Congressional action this session to set 
it up would be a major American contribu- 
tion, with the likely extra advantage of being 
financed proportionately by all the partici- 
pants, instead of disproportionately by the 
United States alone. 

A permanent force is a natural sequence 
to the emergency force now employed—a 
continuation on @ permanent basis of the 
need for constant vigilance to prevent or halt 
aggression. 

Congress faces many matters of economic 
and other importance in these waning days 
of the session. But it faces none more stra- 
tegic in the preservation of world peace than 
to bring enactment this year of a permanent 
U. N. police force to the U. N, General As- 
sembly. 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
gredient the State of Louisiana is con- 
tributing to Senate salad, which will be 
served between 1 and 3 o’clock tomorrow 
on the other side of the Capitol, is salad 
oil. 

The State of Louisiana is responsible 
for the production of the largest amount 
of salad oil—and, in my opinion, the 
finest salad oil—in the United States. 

Senate salad will be a real treat for my 
colleagues tomorrow. It is made of lob- 
ster, avocado, two varieties of lettuce, 
watercress, celery, green onions, ripe 
olives, grapefruit, tomatoes. 

But, as Oscar Wilde once said, “To 
make a good salad is to be a brilliant 
diplomatist—the problem is entirely the 
same in both cases. To know exactly 
how much oil one must put with one’s 
vinegar.” 

In other words, a salad is only as good 
as its dressing. Senate salad dressing 
will have just the right amount of Loui- 
siana salad oil, blended with vinegar 
and a delicate touch of garlic-type salad 
dressing mix, 


June 18 
Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 


day will bring to a close the long and 
hard-fought battle to enact a civil rights 
bill. 


The purpose of the bill is to provide a 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

It has been perfectly apparent during 
the debate that there was no misunder- 
standing as to what the bill sought to 
accomplish nor the conditions it sought 
to correct. The flagrant refusal in cer- 
tain sections of our Nation to grant, or at 
least recognize, the right of colored citi- 
zens to vote, of course, was the basic 
reason for the bill. 

This bill is designed to protect the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States by the adoption of 
four major proposals, namely, first, the 
creation of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, second, the establishment of a 
Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice, third, a supplement to title 
42, United States Code, section 1985, pro- 
viding civil remedies against conspiracies 
depriving a person of civil rights, and 
fourth, a provision for a civil remedy by 
the Attorney General to strengthen and 
protect the right to vote. In connection 
with this latter provision and to make it 
fully effective the bill amends existing 
law so as to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to seek from the civil courts by 
injunction preventive or other necessary 
relief in civil-rights cases. 

It has been difficult for me to under- 
stand why there should be such violent 
opposition to the enactment of a bill 
of this character. In fact, it seems to 
me that under our system of govern- 
ment, the right of all citizens regardless 
of race, color, or creed to vote is so 
plainly and surely based upon the pro- 
vision of our Constitution that there 
should have been no necessity to adopt 
legislation to enforce the right. But, 
unfortunately, the necessity does exist 
and hence this legislation now before the 
Congress for adoption. I am, of course, 
in full and hearty accord with the legis- 
lation as drawn and will support it 
against all efforts to weaken its 
provisions. 

We should not at any time fail to 
recognize the truth and justice of the 
Founding Fathers of this nation in the 
expression that was adopted by them, 
namely, “that all men are created equal, 
and they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” These are noble 
words and express a principle that gives 
to this Nation a form of government 
that is distinctive among the nations of 
the world. To accomplish this basic 
principle of our Government has been 
our constant endeavor throughout all 
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the years that have intervened between 
the founding of our Government and 
the present time. 

The rights and privileges accorded our 
citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, are basic to our American way of 
life and, consequently, there is a con- 
tinuing duty upon our part to make 
certain that these rights and privileges 
are maintained fully and completely for 
all our citizens. 

Furthermore, as Americans we must 
also realize and accept the fact that the 
responsibility of worldwide leadership, 
which is now ours, carries with it a re- 
Sponsibility of providing an example of 
liberty and freedom for all in our daily 
lives. Any deprivation, intolerance, or 
discrimination in the application to every 
citizen of our basic rights and privileges 
Would have a tendency to cast a cloud 
upon our vaunted liberties and recogni- 
tion of the equality of all citizens. This 
Could not be otherwise than highly det- 
rimental to our standing throughout the 
World and could not be other than a dis- 
appointment to the millions of people 
throughout the world who are seeking in 
their respective nations the benefit of 
the same principles of liberty and free- 
dom we enjoy. And in no particular is 
Our distinctive character as a nation 
More apparent than in our individual 
right to vote. To destroy this right or 
deny it to any class of our citizens, as the 
result of prejudice or otherise, would un- 
doubtedly destroy to an appreciable ex- 
tent that high standing we now enjoy 
among all liberty-loving and liberty- 
Seeking people. Thus-it becomes our 
duty by such means as may be necessary 
to preserve and strengthen the rights in- 
herent in citizenship in this great coun- 

of ours. 

I support this legislation, because I 
Consider it a duty to preserve fully and 
Without any deviation the rights of all 
Citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. The bill deserves and should have 
the full support of the Congress and the 
approval of the President. 


Senate Salad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, Texas 
Could have supplied practically all of 
the ingredients of Senate salad. My 
district, which contains both the Rio 
Grande Valley and the winter garden 
areas of Texas, has often been called 
the Nation's salad bowl, and very aptly 
80, Last year it shipped 60,000 car- 
loads of produce to all the markets of 
the Nation. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Texas, the 
biggest State, should be a participant 

the creation of the biggest salad in 
the world, which will be served tomorrow 
from the world’s largest salad bowl. 
bowl is 3 feet wide and 14 inches 

Heaped, it will serve 320 main- 


deep, 
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course salads. Hand turned, it is made 
of solid walnut. 

The salad fork and spoon naturally 
had to be a little larger than normal to 


accompany the salad bowl. Each is 3. 


feet long. 

The bowl will be full tomorrow in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
room at 1. We hope that you will come 
between 1 and 3 and help us empty it, 


- 


Special Subcommittee Chairman of House 
Armed Services Committee Makes An- 
nouncement of Dates for Hearings on 
Subject of Less than Honorable Mili- 
tary Discharges—Public Hearings To 
Begin Monday, June 24, and Run 
Through June 28 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do I am pleased to advise 
you and all the other Members of this 
distinguished body that the public hear- 
ings on the Doyle bili, H. R. 1108, and 
companion bills dealing with the subject 
of less than honorable discharges will 
commence at 10 a. m., Monday, June 24, 
in room 313A, 3d floor of the Old House 
Office Building. At that time the special 
subcommittee of five members of the 
full Armed Services Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Honorable CARL VINSON 
to hold such hearings, will ony be able 
to hear, on Monday, the witnesses from 
the Defense Department. Beginning on 
Wednesday at 10 a. m. the Members of 
Congress and other interested witnesses 
representing the veterans groups and 
others will be heard and continue the 
balance of the week. Every effort will 
be made to accommodate the time ele- 
ment for all Members of Congress who 
desire to testify in the public sessions 
during the week but I regret to say that 
on account of the large number of wit- 
nesses who have already indicated such 
desire, the oral testimony of witnesses 
must needs be limited to 10 minutes; 
with the privilege of inserting in the 
record of the hearings additional written 
material which the congressional Mem- 
ber deems relevant. 

Since the hearings on Monday are 
limited to witnesses from the Defense 
Department to the desirable end that 
members of the special subcommittees 
shall have the benefit of their stated 
position known throughout the balance 
of the week, I have taken pleasure in 
cordially inviting all Members of the 
House desiring to do so to also attend 
the hearings on Monday so as to also 
have the benefit of hearing the position 
of the military on these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, the special subcommit- 
tee has held several executive meetings 
preparatory to these public hearings and 
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I wish to state that it has already been 
a real pleasure for me to have the op- 
portunity to sit with these distinguished 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee on this special subcommit- 
tee appointed for these important hear- 
ings. And we have given our best con- 
sidered attention to this very difficult 
and important problem which annually 
relates to several thousand members of 
our military establishments. We enter 
these hearings with the Defense De- 
partment and other witnesses who ap- 
pear before us in a studious attitude, de- 
termined to seriously and conscientious- 
ly endeavor to ascertain the facts ap- 
plicable to the problem so as to be able 
to recommend to the attention of the 
full Armed Services Committee, and 
through them if our recommendations 
be approved, to Congress itself; that 
which may definitely be of good report 
and real merit in a field which it is gen- 
erally recognized some meritorious ad- 
vancement should be promptly made. 

Members of Congress desiring to make 
their wishes known for opportunity to 
appear in the hearings should promptly 
notify Mr. Russell Blandford, committee 
counsel, at the House Armed Services 
Committee office, phones 217 and 341. 
The members of the special subcom- 
mittee appointed by Honorable CARL 
Vinson are: CLYDE Doytez, chairman, 
California; WILLIAM G. Bray, Indiana; 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR, Alabama; 
CHARLES S. Gupser, California; and A. 
Paul. Kircutn, North Carolina. 


Merrimack River Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing testimony which I gave before 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
Merrimack River flood-control project; 
also a letter from the head of the Corps 
of Engineers: 

Wrrness: Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Cannon. We are delighted to have 

with us the gentlewoman from Massachu- 

setts, Mrs. EDITH Nourse ROGERS. . 

On what project do you appear, Mrs. 
ROGERS? 

Mrs. Rocers, Mr. Chairman, I am appear- 
ing in behalf of the project for flood control 
on the Merrimack River. 

Mr, Cannon. We shall be glad to hear 
from you at this time, Mrs. RocERs, 

Mrs. Rocrers. Mr. Chairman, I introduced 
a bill which would provide $800,000 to be 
expended by the Chief of Engineers under 
the direction and supervision—— 

Mr. Cannon, Is it included in the budget, 
Mrs. Rocers? 

Mrs. Rocers. No; it is not. The reason it 
is not included in the budget is because we 
had to wait before proceeding until the com- 
pact was signed between New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Cannon. The gentlewoman will pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs. Rocers. Last year the New Hampshire 
Legislature was not in session. So, they did 
not act. I personally endured two floods in 
the Merrimack Valley in my district, at 
Lowell, Mass., and other towns along the 
Merrimack. It was very bad in 1936, and 
we had to go about in boats in certain areas 
of Lowell. 

In 1938 I was out when the hurricane 
first struck the dike that was being con- 
structed, and then I went home. As we 
drove, first one tree fell down right in front 
of us and almost on us, and then another, 
and then another, and then another, I went 
in the house to use the telephone and while 
I was in there one of the chimneys of my 
house came down right over my head, I 
opened the door in one room, and the win- 
dow blew in on me. A little later when I 
started out again I had to go back as the 
slate was blown off my roof. It made an 
upright wall about the house. 

There was a great deal of suffering and 
a great deal of damage through my district, 
At Lowell where I live, the Concord flows 
into the Merrimack River so when we have 
flood conditions, the danger is extremely 

at. x 

8 Fleming is the Chief of Engineers 
of New England division, and states that 
of the New England areas the Merrimack 
Valley is one program that should be taken 
care of at once. He has stated repeatedly 
that we are sitting on a volcano. There 
were many times last year when the valley 
was in great danger. 

Mr. CaANNon. Thank you, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rocers. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

May I include as a part of my remarks a 
letter from General Fleming and a state- 
ment from me? 

Also, may I include a statement from Mr. 
George Brady of the Boston American, of 
Boston? 

Mr. Cannon. Those matters may be in- 
serted into the record at this point. 

Mrs. Rocrns.I greatly appreciate that 

(The matters referred to follow:) 

Corps or ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
NeW ENGLAND DIVISION, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Enrrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Rocers: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation, I am pleased to fur- 
nish you with information concerning the 
Hopkinton-Everett project. 

The Merrimack River problem is the 
greatest unsolved flood-control puzzle in 
New Engiand. Fortunately, the construc- 
tion of the Hopkinton-Everett project is 
the key to its solution. If the 1936 and 1938 
floods were to recur today the flood damages 
would exceed $74 million in New Hampshire 
and $140 million in Massachusetts. The 
operation of Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir 
together with the filood-control reservoirs 
already built would prevent 85 percent of 
the damage in New Hampshire and 70 per- 
cent in Massachusetts. 

Although $50,000 in planning funds was 
provided this fiscal year for Hopkinton- 
Everett no money could be used until con- 
currence in the project had been given by 
the State of New Hampshire. Due to this 
lack of concurrence at the time our budget 
requests were submitted it was impossible 
to request funds for this project for fiscal 
year 1958. 

As you know, recent favorable action by 
the New Hampshire Legislature gave Gover- 
nor Dwinell necessary authority to commit 
the State of New Hampshire to the project. 
Immediately upon the removal fo the legal 
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roadblock Governor Dwinell wrote to me 
giving the formal concurrence of the State of 
New Hampshire. This cleared the way for 
initiation of planning which is now getting 
underway. 

When a project is authorized we develop a 
tentative schedule for surveys, planning, and 
construction, which is revised from year to 
year. This schedule is made up without any 
reference to other projects in the division, 
the total civil-works program, or other pro- 
gram needs of the Government, or the avall- 
ability of men or equipment generally in any 
one year. It therefore is a figure for inter- 
nal planning purposes only. That figure for 
this project is $600,000 for fiscal year 1958 
and would include planning and some funds 
for limited real-estate acquisition. For your 
further information the President has 
directed that our fiscal year 1958 expendi- 
tures as estimated in his budget presemted to 
the Congress, be considered as the maximum 
that can be made within the overall fiscal 
policies of the administration for that year. 
Since no funds are included in the budget 
for the Hopkinton-Everett project, no funds 
can be utilized for this project and meet 
the administration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT J. FLEMING, Jr., 
Brigadier General, United States 

Army, Division Engineer. 
INFORMATION ON THE HOPKINTON-EVERETT 
PROJECT, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
(Assembled for Congresswoman ROGERS, 
May 6, 1957) 
SUMMARY 


Description: The Hopkinton-Everett Reser- 
voir is located within the towns of Henniker, 
Hopkinton, Weare, and Dunbarton in Hills- 
boro and Merrimack Counties, Merrimack 
River Basin, N. H. The project consists of a 
dam and 2 dikes in the Contoocook River 
Basin and a dam and 2 dikes in the Piscata- 
quog River Basin. The reservoirs thus formed 
would have a capacity of 60,500 acre-feet in 
the Contoocook River Basin and 96,500 acre- 
feet in the Piscataquog River Basin, and 
would be connected by a canal of sufficient 
capacity to cause the storage areas to func- 
tion as a single unit. Construction has not 
been initiated. 

Federal cost estimate as of July 1956: 
$34,100,000. 

Funds appropriated to date $117,000. 

Benefit-cost ratio: 14 to 1. 

Status of local cooperation: None required. 

Applicability of provisions of continuing 
authorization acts to the project: The proj- 
ect is a unit of the authorized comprehen- 
sive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Merrimack River Basin. 

AUTHORIZATION 


The Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir project, 
a unit of the authorized comprehensive plan 
for flood control and other purposes in the 
Merrimack River Basin, provides for the 
construction of dams in the Contoocook and 
Piscataquog River Basins near the villages 
of West Hopkinton and East Weare. Au- 
thorization for the project is contained in 
the following act: 

“Act and document: Flood Control Act of 
nba 28, 1938 (H. Doc. 689, 75th Cong., 3d 
Bess.) . 

Work authorized: A system of flood-con- 
trol reservoirs and related fiood-control 
works which may be found justified by the 
Chief of Engineers. 

LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION 


The Hopkinton Dam, on the Contoocook 
River, about one-haif mile upstream from 
the village of West Hopkinton, would be of 
rolled-earth construction with outlet works 
for regulating the discharge of impounded 
floodwaters. The spillway for this portion 
of the project would be located in a saddle 
about 1.8 miles east of West Hopkinton. The 
Everett Dam, on the Piscataquog River, 
about 1.3 miles southeast of the village of 
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East Weare, would be of rolled earth with 
an adjacent concrete spillway. The crest 
of this spillway would be at an elevation 2 
feet higher than the Hopkinton Dam spill- 
way. A project map is bound at the end 
of this report. 


Pertinent data (preliminary) 


Hap- | Everett 
kinton 
Dam and dikes: 
(1) Top elevation dam (feet, mean 
POR VOD Sas Se OU 432 430 
(2) Top elevation dikes (feet, 431 
mean sen level) 430 40 
(3) Length of dam (feet). pet 670 1,250 
(4) Length of dikes.. Kt) 7, 500 5, 900 
(5) Maximum height of dam (feet). 75 115 
(6) Maximum height of dikes 
TT 70 48 


Canals: 
Length (fect) oc. eases 2,050 | 14, 500 
Width (ce 130-150 170 
Reservoir: 
(1) Storage capacity to Hopkinton | 157,000 acre-feet 


or 6 inches of 

runoff from a 

gross drainage 

area of 400 

square miles. 
300 acres, 


spillway crest elevation, 


(2) Resorvolr area at Hopkinton 
spillway crest elevation. 


Lands to be acquired 


do 
Telephone and electric distribution 


Water distribution system 
Cemeteries (44 graves.. 


PROJECT BENEFITS AND ECONOMICS 


This project, together with the 3 com- 
pleted reservoirs, will control about 32 per- 
cent of the total drainage area of the Mer- 
rimack River Basin. The 4-reservoir system 
would reduce the annual flood loss in the 
basin by $3,948,500. The Hopkinton-Everett 
project is an important unit in the compre- 
hensive plan of improvement for flood con- 
trol In the Merrimack River Basin. The res- 
ervoir area is 66 percent wooded, 14 percent 
in pasture, and 20 percent in tillage. One 
small community, the village of East Weare, 
is included in the reservoir area, 

Construction of this reservoir is required, 
in addition to the completed reservoirs, to 
reduce the stage of the standard project 
flood to authorized grade of levees at those 
downstream cities now having local protec- 
tive works, 

Flood damages and protection afforded by 
Hopkinton-Everett 1936 flood: Damages in 
the 1936 flood amounted to $36 million, 

A recurrence of the 1936 flood, without 
Hopkinton-Everett protection, would cause 
$153 million in damages under present con- 
ditions. Of these damages, $38 would be 
prevented by Hopkinton-Everett. The stage 
reduction at Manchester, N. H., would be 4 
feet, and at Lowell, Mass., 3 feet. 

1938 flood; Damages in the 1938 flood 
amounted to $6 million. 

A recurrence of the 1938 flood, without 
Hopkinton-Everett protection, would cause 
$53 million in damages under present condi- 
tions. Of these damages, $16,500,000 would 
be prevented by Hopkinton-Everett. The 
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stage reduction at Manchester, N. H., would 
be 3.4 feet, and at Lowell, Mass., 2.6 feet. 

Average annual flood-damage reduction, 
$1,800,000. 


INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY THE HOPKINTON- 
EVERETT PROJECT 

New Hampshire: Based on property assess- 
Ment values in 1939 of industrial properties 
damaged in the floods of 1936, 29 industrial 
Concerns in the New Hampshire portion of 
the basin, with an assessed valuation of 
835,500,000, would be affected by the Hopkin- 
ton-Everett stage reduction. These indus- 
tries produce woolen and cotton textiles, 
Mica products, paper, gypsum board, and 
Other miscellaneous manufactured products, 
The 1939 assessed value represented 50 to 
75 percent of real value. 

Massachusetts: Based on similar data, a 
total of 174 industrial concerns in the Mas- 
sachusetts portion of the basin would be 
affected by the Hopkinton-Everett stage 
reduction. These industries, generally simi- 
lar to those in New Hampshire, produce wool, 
Cotton, and synthetic textiles, shoes, shoe 
Machinery, paper and paper box products, 
and plastics, Their 1939 assessed value 
amounted to $51,200,000. 

Total: The total assessed value of 203 
Affected industries in the entire basin 
amounted to $86,700,000. Since 1939, a few 
Manufacturing concerns, especially indus- 

concerns, have liquidated and have been 
Teplaced by electronic and plastic manufac- 
tures, so that the value of industrial prop- 
erties that would be protected by Hopkin- 
ton-Everett is probably a lot higher now. 


Results of West Virginia’s Fourth Dis- 
trict Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, in my regu- 
lar newsletter of June 3, which goes to 
& select list of some 2,000 of my con- 
Stituents twice monthly, I enclosed a 
Questionnaire, There were listed, in 
Simple language, some 15 different ques- 

mS on as many topics. 

To date, I have received a return of 
Some 20 percent of the questionnaires; 
or approximately 400 of my constituents 
are so interested in the operation of 
their Government that they voiced opin- 

on the subjects I had listed. 

There was also conclusive proof that 
their interest in issues of the day is not 
Superficial in that at least 90 percent of 

replying went to the great time 
and trouble of writing extensive com- 
Ment on their varied answers. 

The following story which appeared 
on June 10 in the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch gives the results of my 
Sampling of public opinion, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, in the fourth 
West Virginia district: 

VOTERS ror Man, Rare Rise AND Pax VIDEO, 

Neat Finps 

co VASHINGTON, June 9.—Voters in the 10- 
v unty Fourth Congressional District of West 
irginia are wholeheartedly in favor of in- 
Peang postal rates, commercial television, a 
to eral right-to-work law, but are opposed 
Federal aid to schools, high farm-price 


Supports, and continued economic aid to for- 
eign nations, 
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These were some of the conclusions 
reached by Fourth District Congressman 
Wut E. Neat, of Huntington, on the basis of 
returns from a 15-question quiz submitted 
to approximately 2,000 of his constituents 
last week. 

The questionnaire was enclosed with his 


bimonthly newsletter from the Nation's Cap- 


ital which goes to a cross section of the pro- 
fessions, farmers, labor-union members, and 
active political party members, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican. 

With more than a 10-percent return con- 
sidered an ample response to such things in 
congressional circles, the poll showed that 
while the voters were opposed to continued 
price supports for farmers, they don't want 
the soil-conservation program tampered 
with. While the ratio against supports was 
almost 4 to 1, the conservation program was 
endorsed by a margin of 2 to 1. 

By a margin of almost 100 percent the vot- 
ers said they didn't want any curtailed post- 
al service but (3 to 1) were willing to have 
postal workers receive a pay increase. 

Federal aid to education, proposed under 
a White House-endorsed 5-year program of 
school construction, was opposed 2 to 1. 

On the score of arming allies abroad, the 
voters were 3 to 2 in their endorsement of 
such steps as exemplified by the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the Baghdad 
pact, and similar alliances. 

Sentiment for Federal right-to-work legis- 
lation was favored almost 4 to 1. 

Heaviest loser in the poll was the direct 
question; 

Would you favor increasing the number of 
anti-Communist refugees permitted to come 
to the United States?” By almost 4 to 1, 
those replying were against raising quotas. 

Sentiment on increasing veterans’ bene- 
fits and liberalizing social-security laws was 
virtually evenly divided, while statehood for 
Alaska and Hawail was favored 2 to 1. 

Extension of the present $1-per-hour mini- 
mum wage law to greater numbers of work- 
ers in interstate commerce was voted down. 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, June 19, a new Senate salad 
will be introduced to the country 
at a luncheon in the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee room. I 
am very pleased that the Rutgers 
tomato will be amongst the vegeta- 
bles used in its preparation. New Jer- 
sey, the Garden State, has developed the 
tastiest, juciest and firmest tomato. The 
Rutgers tomato was named for the uni- 
versity where Prof. L. G. Schermer- 
horn spent years of experimentation in 
cultivating the seed. 

New Jersey is the third largest toma- 
to-producing State in the Union and in 
1956 $4,310,000 of tomato production 
went into the fresh market and $10,717,- 
000 produced for the canneries. The 
Rutgers tomato is the color standard 
for tomato juice. 

I am sure that Senate salad is going 
to just a little bit better because of the 
fact that New Jersey has made its con- 
tribution to this new all-American dish, 
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Nigerian Women in Civic Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Council of Women has been 
meeting in Montreal, June 5 to 15, at its 
triennial conference. Among those at- 
tending this important gathering were 
two Nigerian women, each distinguished 
in her own way. They are Chief Eliza- 
beth Adekogbe, wife of the King of Ikija, 
and Chief Wura Esan of Ibadan, Nigeria, 
whose husband is a lawyer. 


That the House may be more aware 
of the very real contribution women of 
Africa are making, I am including with 
these few words an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor, Nigerian 
beste in Civic Role, by Jessie Ash 


The article follows: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 14, 1957] 
NIGERIAN WomEN IN Civic RoLE 
(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 

MONTREAL——Women of Nigeria not only 
have the vote, but they are beginning to 
take an active part in politics and some of 
them bear the title of chief.“ 

Two of these Nigerian women chiefs have 
been among the most picturesque of the 
delegates attending the triennial conference 
of the International Council of Women, in 
session here June 5 to 15. 

Chief Elizabeth Adekogbe, wife of the King 
(or Oba) of Ikija, for a month preceding 
her current visit to Canada, was in the 
United States, studying various women's 
organizations, as a guest of the Department 
of State. 

Chief Wura Esan of Ibadan, Nigeria, whose 
husband is a lawyer, arrived only a week 
ago and came to Canada expressly for the 
conference. 

The two African women—both rather tall, 
the one roundfaced and plump, and the 
other, slender—wear handsome scarves of 
heavy silk in dark or gay colors, in a turban 
effect around their heads as a mark of their 
rank as chiefs, They wrap bright overskirts 
around their long dreases and wear pure gold 
earrings and necklaces. A young Nigerian 
student from McGill University, where the 
council sessions were held, bowed low in 
deference when he was presented to these 
leading women of his country. 

HONORARY TITLE 

The rank is something like that of lady“ 
in England, Chief Adekogbe explained, an 
honorary title conferred in recognition of 
outstanding achievement. The title of 
“Oba” or “King,” which her husband holds, 
is an official designation, indicating that he 
is governor of one region or province of 
Nigeria. 

Chief Adekogbe was recognized for her 
leadership in organizing the women of her 
country—3,250,000 of them—in groups now 
embraced in the Nigerian National Council of 
Women. This achievement dates from 1952, 
when she began recruiting members. The 
Nigerian Council was taken into the inter- 
national in 1954 in Helsinki. 

Their first goal, which was the vote, was 
achieved in 1955 and they exercised their 
franchise last year. Now they will work to 
educate themselves—and perhaps the men, 
too—for civic responsibility. Women are 
already represented on municipal councils 
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and it is at the local level that they expect 
to make their infiuence felt, broadening out 
from there, says Chief Adekogbe. 

Men are beginning to show sympathy for 
their cause, and are helping with donations 
for their work, she stated. Married women 
as well as single girls in Nigerla are now 
taking jobs and many have their own busi- 
nesses as market women and traders, often 
with considerable wealth in their own names. 

Chief Esan has also helped in organizing 
women and giving them education in how 
to help their municipal governments, and 
carry on social welfare. She received her 
title for organizing a school for girls in 1945, 
which now has an enrollment of 600. The 
girls are from 4 to 18 years of age; 60 living 
at the school and the others coming as day 
pupils. 

The school is in three divisions, the nurs- 
ery, the government-maintained free pri- 

grades, and the secondary modern for 
older students who pay a fee. 

Emphasis in the older classes is not on 
homemaking and practical arts, Chief Esan 
told me, but on civics. “We want everyone 
to know the rights of citizens and be trained 
in good citizenship,” she said, explaining 
that Nigeria was seeking self-government 
and that even now the governor in West 
Nigeria was chiefly an adviser. 

She and other leading women are busy 
preparing the girls and women of their coun- 

to have a voice in government and to 
take an increasingly important role in it, 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day New Jersey had a sad duty con- 
fronting it as it laid to rest the body 
of its most distinguished jurist. Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt has passed 
into the Great Beyond. His life has been 
one of great usefulness. His activity in 
all the many and varied phases of life 
has been most commendable. His ac- 
complishments have been so great that 
it would be impossible to adequately set 
forth all of them in the manner their 
importance deserves. In the field of 
politics his objective was always good 
government. In the field of jurisprud- 
ence he continually sought to establish 
justice and equity that was certain and 
assured. To accomplish this he sur- 
mounted barriers of long established 
procedures that worked against change 
of any kind. But, with zeal and intelli- 
gence, he carried on his fight for a 
swifter and more certain justice until he 
attained his goal. The result is that 
today we have in New Jersey one of the 
most modern and effective systems of 
justice to be found anywhere within the 
United States or elsewhere. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt was recognized 
throughout this Nation as one of the 
most outstanding judicial personages 
engaged in the administration of law 
and equity. His standing among law- 
yers and judges was such that he stood 
as on a pinnacle. He was worthy of 
every honor that was accorded him dur- 
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ing his long and useful life. His views 
on matters pertaining to administrative 
procedures in the practice of law were 
the result of a long and varied experi- 
ence in the practice of law, and, the ex- 
perience thus gained, and, that which 
came as the result of his occupancy of 
the high position of chief justice of New 
Jersey, provided a strength and reason 
to his views that enabled them to stand 
firm and overcome any and all opposi- 
tion. 

Not only was Arthur T. Vanderbilt a 
man of great intelligence in law and all 
other phases of government, but, he was 
a man of superlative character and in- 
tegrity. At all times his every action 
either on the bench, or, in his many 
years of activity at the bar and in ac- 
tive politics was based upon careful con- 
sideration of all the facts incident to the 
matter. And, when his opinion was 
finally formed, he stood back of it with- 
out any deviation or compromise. He 
stood for what he thought was right. 

In conclusion, and, as part of my re- 
marks, it is appropriate that I should 
include an editorial appearing today in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 
It is so true and illustrates that even in 
this Capital City of the Nation, his fame 
and outstanding character as lawyer, 
judge, and citizen was as well known 
and recognized as in his home State of 
New Jersey. 

It reads as follows: 

The death of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court 
is a c loss to the causes of justice, 
judicial reform, and legal education, In the 
last decade he had directed almost a judi- 
cial revolution in New Jersey, That was the 
culmination of many previous years of hard 
struggle to bring administrative manage- 
ment, sound organization, and highly quali- 
fied judges into the judicial system. As 
chief justice in New Jersey, he was able to 
put into practice what he had been preach- 
ing, with the result that that State now 
has one of the best judicial systems in the 
Nation. 

After trying for 17 years to interest the 
bar, the judges, and the politicians in ju- 
dicial reform, Mr. Vanderbilt decided a decade 
ago to carry his fight to the people. Govs. 
Charles Edison and Alfred E. Driscoll joined 
in the struggle, and a new constitution was 
adopted for New Jersey, including a model 
judicial system. Mr. Vanderbilt, who had 
won eminence in the practice of law and as 
dean of the New York University Law School, 
was then named chief justice. 

There followed a decade in which rules 
were simplified, dockets were cleared of old 
cases, able and energetic lawyers were named 
to the bench and modern administrative 
management was applied to the work of the 
courts. In a single year the output of the 
New Jersey courts was increased by 98 per- 
cent. Justice is no longer soured by endless 
delays, confused jurisdiction, or excessive 
emphasis on technicalities. Arthur Vander- 
bilt’s leadership in this sphere has brought 
New Jersey to the forefront among the States 
seeking to modernize their judicial systems. 

In his practice as in his teaching, Mr. 
Vanderbilt was a strong defender of civil 
liberties and of independent judgment on 
the bench. As counsel for Norman Thomas, 
he induced the Supreme Court of the United 
States to strike down the Jersey City ordi- 
mance under which the late Mayor Frank 
Hague had forbidden the Socialist leader to 
address a public meeting there, As president 
of the American Bar Association, he con- 
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tributed enormously to the defeat of Presl- 
dent Roosevelt's efforts to pack the Supreme 
Court in 1937, It is the judicial reforms that 
he helped to establish in New Jersey, how- 
ever, that are likely to stand as his most 
enduring monument. 


The Unmentioned Famous Letter of 
Benson to Ellender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very significant editorial ap- 
peared in the California Farmer, a publi- 
cation devoted to agriculture, on June 8, 
1957, and in the same issue of that publi- 
cation considerable space was given to a 
letter written by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
to United States Senator ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER. Because “some people consider this 
letter one of the most unusual and im- 
portant pronouncements to be made by 
a Secretary of Agriculture in the last 25 
years,” under unanimous consent, I am 
having the editorial and the brief of 
Secretary Benson's letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


THE UNMENTIONED Famous LETTER OF BENSON 
TO ELLENDER 


Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, asked Secretary 
Benson his views on problems that have 
1 under existing price support legisla- 
tion. 

Benson, who has been twitching the rug 
under this subject for some time, decided 
this was the big moment, and he gave the 
rug a terrific jerk. 

Benson's observations tear to shreds most 
of the farm legislation dealing with crop 
production and its attempted regulation for 
the past 24 years. 

Take his opening three points just for 
example. He says: 

1. Controls have not been effective in re- 
ducing production. 

2. Farm products are likely to continue to 
be abundant and they cannot be successfully 
priced as if they were scarce. 

3. Our formulas governing acreage allot- 
ments and price supports are obsolete. 

The letter is a frightfully frank analysis of 
our legislative fumbling in the field of agri- 
culture. For example, he points out that if 
we do succeed in cutting down stored sur- 
pluses of food, the first thing farmers will 
demand is increases in their acreage allot- 
ments, and we will start the expensive cycle 
all over again. 

He coined one phrase that was pretty 
good. Speaking of the technological explo- 
sion that has doubled production per farm 
worker in the last 15 years he said, This 
creates a new dimension in farm policy and 
makes it virtually impossible to curtail agri- 
cultural output with the type of controls 
acceptable in our society.” 

This is the kind of a letter that a politi- 
cian would never write unless he were going 
some place to die. Benson, ostensibly, has 
2 more years of this mess to manage, and 
here he has just announced—or rather 
dragged out into the beam of the search- 
light—the naked, shivering truth. We have 
all picked at the problem and watched Con- 
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gress temporize, theorize and vulcanize the 
farm program, but it is sort of a shock to see 
the entire monster with all of its clothes off. 

After busting this thing wide open, Ben- 
son walks away and leaves the pieces. He 
does say that he thinks we should continue 
the surplus food disposal program and soil 
bank acreage reserve program until we get 
Tid of our mountains of stored food, but 
adds that as soon as we accomplish that, we 
should do away with the soil bank program 
and all these other miserable mistakes that 
have piled up surpluses. 

This letter, one of the most unusual pro- 
nouncements of its kind, has been given 
Wide circulation, but so far the silence on 
the part of the press has been deafening. 
It's the kind of silence you get when you 
hit a man between the eyes with a hammer. 
Is it stunned or just incapable of analyzing 
the implications? 

This has been a very interesting admin- 
istration in Washington, to say the least. 
Someone is always bouncing a fast ball off 
the dome of the chief while he is looking 
into the sun. $ 

Benson led them all down an alley, left 
them no escapes and slammed the door. 

What the Republicans, what the Demo- 
crats, what the disintegrating farm bloc 
Will do, we have no idea. It does occur to 
us, however, that if we had just read this 
thing over carefully and we found the 
Words 90 percent of parity” in our mouth, 
we would wash our mouth out with soap. 

We have tried to brief the text of Benson's 
letter for inclusion elsewhere in this edition. 


Tue LETTER BENSON WROTE TO ELLENDER 


(Evrror’s Note—Some people consider 
this letter one of the most unusual and im- 
Portant pronouncements to be made by a 
Secretary of Agriculture in the last 25 years. 
It is a yery long letter, so unfortunately we 

to shorten it for reprint.) 

Benson made the following statements in 
the letter addressed to Senator ELLENDER, 

_ Chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
Culture: 

“You asked for my views on problems aris- 
ing under existing price-support legislation. 

“Now is the time to see that graneries and 
Warehouses presently being emptied are not 
filled again with price-depressing surpluses. 
I wish to make three points: 

“1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
Overall agricultural production, despite the 
severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 

“2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions, they cannot be successfully priced as 

they were scarce. 

“3. The present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
Proving obsolete. 

“Production per farmer has doubled in 

e last 15 years. This creates a new di- 
menslon in farm policy and makes it vir- 
tually impossible to curtail agricultural out- 
Put with the types of controls acceptable in 
our society. 

"Farmers are being subjected to the forces 
Zenerated by the technological revolution. 
They are adjusting from wartime to peace- 

demands. Their markets are burdened 
Surpluses which result at least in part 
from past wartime programs. Obviously, 
farmers must be protected from the harsh 
Price effects which would result from their 
economic position, their weak bar- 
gaining power, and their abundant produc- 
tion. Government efforts should help rather 
hinder them. 

“If surpluses are reduced, farmers will feel 
that acreage allotments should be increased. 

er present law, however, farmers are un- 
likely to receive increased allotments for 
most of the basic crops. Hence, under pres- 
ent law, disappointment awaits many farm 
familles, 
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“Last year, in spite of acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, the beginnings of a soil 
bank, and a severe drought in the Southwest, 
overall farm production reached an all- 
time record. ` 

“Here are partial results of a special study 
of the USDA on acreage reduction programs 
as requested by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the 84th Congress: 

“i, The acreage allotment, marketing, 
quotas, and associated price support programs 
that have been in effect during the last 2 
years have had little influence in total farm 
production, although the production of 
specific commodities has been modified con- 
siderably. 

“2. An 8 percent reduction from 1953 to 
1955 in the total production of four of the 
basic allotment crops—cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice—was more than offset by increases 
in production of nonallotment crops. 

“3. Land and other resources diverted 
from production of these crops were used 
mainly to grow feed grains other than corn, 
oilseed crops, rye, and hay. 

“To continue with Benson's thoughts: We 
cannot control the total output of agricul- 
ture by controlling the acreage of crops 
which yield only one-fourth of our farm in- 
come. Obviously, it is unfair to the pro- 
ducers of the nonbasic products to expect 
them to solve their own supply problems and 
shoulder as well the supply problems shifted 
to them by producers of the basic com- 
modities. 

“We were trying for production control 
during the past 24 years of farm programs, 
but we have done many legislative things 
to defeat the purpose such as: Permission to 
plant on acres diverted from the basic crops, 
minimum national allotments, minimum 
individual allotments, legislative action to 
boost allotments or to prevent them from 
falling and control on the basis of harvested 
instead of planted acres. 

“Farmers repeatedly vote for marketing 
quotas by wide margins, but actually they 
have no realistic choice. If quotas are voted 
down, the price support is only 50 percent of 
parity and farmers must stay within their 
allotments if they wish to receive even that 
low support, Furthermore, quotas have not 
been restrictive enough to balance supply 
and demand. For example, in 1956 accumu- 
lated stocks of wheat were so heavy that a 
quota of only 12 million acres would have 
been appropriate to adjust supplies to nor- 
mal demand according to law. To deal with 
this impossible situation, the Congress. pro- 
vided a minimum national allotment of 55 
million acres. 

“Farmers favored a cotton quota based by 
law on 17.6 million acres, when a quota of 
4 million acres would have been required to 
adjust to normal. For both wheat and cot- 
ton, the allotment on which farmers voted 
was more than four times as large as would 
be needed to adjust supplies to normal. 

“Votes of this kind cannot reasonably be 
said to indicate farmers’ willingness to keep 
supplies in line with demand in order to 
receive the support price. Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation for quantity allotments for 
cotton and other crops was turned down by 
Congress, 

“Some people recommend extending acre- 
age controls to the feed grains and the oil- 
seed crops, a step which would approxi- 
mately double the number of acres under 
Government control. Experience suggests 
that we should move away from acreage con- 
trols rather than toward more of them. 

“The acreage reserve part of the soil-bank 
program came into being due to the intoler- 
able situation caused by mounting stocks of 
food. It must be used to reduce accumulated 
stocks. It must not be put to other pur- 
poses. It must not be allowed to become 
permanent. A permanent program which 
subsidizes nonproduction is contrary to our 
tradition. 
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“The evidence of the past 24 years is in- 
escapable. Farmers will not accept, legisla- 
tors will not vote, and from a practical 
standpoint administrators cannot impose the 
kind of controls which, at the price objective 
specified by law, would be necessary to bring 
production into line with market outlets. 

“Agricultural products are likely to be 
abundant. Under such conditions, they can- 
not be successfully priced as if they were 
scarce. 

“Since we apparently cannot legislate 
scarcity, we must learn how to live with 
abundance. We need to build markets so 
that this abundance can be used, We can- 
50 bulld markets by prieing ourselves out ot 
them. 

“The agricultural budget submitted for the 
coming year totals in the neighborhood of $5 
billion. It was pointed out on the floor of 
the House that this is the equivalent of 
nearly half the net income of our farm 
people. 

“Few would object seriously to heavy costs 
if these costs were temporary and if the 
program were moving toward a solution. 

“There are two things which the American 
people are not likely to tolerate: 

“1. The rebuilding of surpluses after stocks 
have been pulled down by surplus disposal 
and the soil bank. 

“2. A permanent soil bank and a perma- 
nent disposal program of the dimensions 
made necessary by incentive prices and inef- 
fective controls. 

“Certainly, more production adjustments 
are needed for our basic crops than are likely 
to come from the type of controls we hitherto 
have had. Farmers are capable of, making 
many needed adjustments on their own if 
permitted to do so. 

“Many provisions of law are good and 
workable. There are more than 200 farm 
products for which we are authorized to pro- 
vide price supports, For all but 11 of these 
(the basic commodities, wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, peanuts, and tobacco, and a few other 
commodities with special programs, dairy 
products, wool, sugar, honey, and tung nuts) 
general guides are provided by law as a basis 
for price supports without the use of fixed 
formulas. For the 190 or so commodities to 
which these criteria apply, problems have 
perhaps been less troublesome than for the 
basic commodities. 

“Of any proposed solution, I ask these 
questions: Will it work? Is it good for farm- 
ers? 

“I have no doctrinaire solution for agri- 
cultural problems. My comments regarding 
governing legislation stem from the fact that 
these programs are not working. 

“EZRA Tarr BENSON, 
“Secretary of Agriculture.” 


United States Treasury “in Fiscal Mess” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the syndicated 
column of Drew Pearson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 18, 1957, is worthy 
of the attention of our colleagues: 
UNITED STATES Treasury “IN FiscaL Mess” 

(By Drew Pearson) 

By an ironic twist which the general pub- 
lic doesn't realize, George Humphrey is step- 
ping out as Secretary of the Treasury just as 
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the Treasury is In one of the worst messes in 
recent history. 

To quote the Wall Street Journal: The 
Government of the United States is in a fis- 
cal mess. The Treasury of the richest na- 
tion on earth is short of money. At one 
point this spring it had hardly enough cash 
to pay a week's worth of bills.” 


Yet Mr. Humphrey has been hailed as the. 


strong man of the Cabinet and one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Treasury in 
history. 

The fact is, however, that Victory Bonds 
have been selling at $86, the same panic 
levels at which millions of people sold and 
took their losses on Liberty Bonds after 
World War I. In addition, the Treasury's 
interest rate for long-term bonds is at the 
highest point in history, despite which the 
bonds can't be sold to the public. The re- 
cent $4.2 billion bond offering at 354 percent 
for 57 months was a complete bust. The in- 
vesting public just wouldn't buy. 

On top of this the Treasury has to raise 
$55 billion to cover maturing bonds in the 
next 12 months. ‘Yet it has now given up 
all hope of raising money through long-term 
bonds and gone back to short-term notes, 

BANKERS IN CONTROL 

One of the big campaign issues of the 
Eisenhower Administration was to get away 
from short-term, hand-to-mouth financing. 
To accomplish this, one of the leading busi- 
nessmen of the Nation, George Humphrey, 
was made Secretary of the Treasury, while 
the actual job of revising fiscal policy was 
put under Randolph Burgess of the National 
City Bank, a strong critic of the Govern- 
ment’s past bond policy under Henry Mor- 
genthau. Burgess is married to a great- 
great-great granddaughter of Alexander 
Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury and 
the father of American fiscal policy. 

One of the first Burgess did was 
announce that he would take $170 million of 
the Government's debt and put it away in 
long-term bonds for 20 or 30 years. 

To please the bankers, he also jacked up 
interest rates. This was his worst mistake. 
After he had hiked interest rates on one bond 
issue, he couldn't go back to lower rates on 
other issues. The bankers and the investors 
wouldn't take it. 

So the cost of handling the national debt 
today, because of increased interest charges, 
is about the same as the cost of the entire 
Government budget during the peak days of 
WPA and PWA, when many business leaders 
were denouncing the high cost of Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Government has enough 
money to last through June. But $4 billion 
will be needed in July. In August the 
Treasury faces another 81514 billion in 
maturities, with another $8 billion in Octo- 
ber. Though part of these are held by the 
Federal Reserve, at least $9 to $10 billion are 
in public hands, 

The public investors are finding that they 
can get a better return from the stock mar- 
ket or in municipal bonds. They don't like 
having their money tied up in long-term 
Government bonds when runaway inflation 
is daily depleting the value of the dollar. 


Pay Raise for Postal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I would like to call attention to my 
testimony today before the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
on behalf of the postal workers of my 
district. A 


Our postal employees, who so loyally 
serve our Government and the public, are 
in urgent need of a pay increase. We 
are aware also that the postal workers 
have received only small pay increases in 
the past several years. This fact, in ad- 
dition to the consistently higher cost of 
living levels, adds a note of urgency to 
85 presently critical economic situa- 

ion. 


It is my desire to give full and imme- 
diate support to legislation which will 
remedy the distressing economic predica- 
ment of this long-neglected segment of 
our economy. Where a postal employee 
has a family to support he is reduced to 
a subsistence level, which in the face of 
our present high standard of living, 
makes it impossible for him to have more 
than the barest necessities of life with- 
out seeking additional employment. In 
the light of this deplorable situation, I 
cannot do other than agree that this 
raise is more than justified. 


I have received numerous letters and 
petitions from the postal workers of the 
Fifth District of Kansas. I would like 
to present to this committee a small sam- 
ple of these letters which so eloquently 
describe their depressed economic situ- 
ation: 

HUTCHINSON, Kans., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a postal clerk’s wife I am writ- 
ing to you asking your support on the salary 
increase bill H. R. 2474. We feel that we 
need and are entitled to this increase. It 
is extremely dificult to exist on our present 
salary of $3,785 a year. Our bring home pay 
is considerably less. 

In order to supply a sufficient home for 
our 2 small children, our house payments 
are 43 percent of our bring home pay. Our 
food costs us approximately $100 a month, 
With the small children we haye had several 
medical bills. At present time we are driv- 
ing a 1950 model car and don’t see much 
chance of affording a newer one at our 
present wage. We need a car as Hutchinson 
doesn’t have bus service and we live 24 
blocks from the post office. A car of this 
age is in constant need of repairs. Our 
gasoline and oil is running $20 a month and 
sometimes more. There isn’t money left 
for clothing, entertainment, nor a few neces- 
sary things to maintain a happy home. We 
are not asking to live better than our friends 
and neighbors but we feel that our family 
is entitled to live on an equal basis. 

We think our job as a postal clerk should 
be classified higher than an average un- 
skilled worker yet our wages are in the same 
Classification. Our husbands are required 
to study a scheme and pass a test each year. 
At the present a postal clerk hasn’t much to 
look forward to as far as making a living. 
Their hours are irregular and definitely in- 
convenient. They work evenings, nights, 
weekends and holidays and just draw pay 
for the 40 hours. Most all of the postal 
employees family have to have outside in- 
come to live decently. As a young postal 
clerk’s wife, is that what we have to look 
forward to, either working myself or my 
husband always holding 2 jobs as he has 
in the past 3 years? 

We would greatly appreciate your support 
on the salary increase bill H. R. 2474 and 
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also on the personnel management relations 
bill H. R. 6. : 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, ` 
Mrs. WALLACE R. SMITH. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., May 9, 1957. 

Dran Mr. Foro Breepinc: I am a wife 
of a postal clerk. He has been at the post 
office for 10 years, He has a family of 
four. With wages as they are and prices as 
high as they are it is very difficult to make 
a decent living. 

If we don't get a pay raise it will be al- 
most necessary for my husband to have a 
second job or for me to go to work. 

We are coasting along without any sick- 
ness but if the children should get sick and 
have high doctor bills I don't know what 
we would do. 

So if we could depend on your support we 
would appreciate it very much, on Bill H. R. 
2474 and H. R. 6. 

Thank you very much. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. PAUL AUPPERLE. 
HUTCHINSON, KANS., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. F. BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am deeply interested in the 
bills S. 27, H. R. 2474, S. 386, and H. R. 6 
for the postal employees. 

We are a family of four, living on an in- 
come of $140 take-home pay. When we 
get our house payment, grocery bill, doctor 
bills, furniture payment and drug bills we 
hardiy have any left for clothing, church, 
etc. I make all our clothes so we can have 
enough to get by. I had a $25 drug bill in 
November and a $17 one in January. It 
usually runs $8 a month, We have a $38 
doctor bill as of now. 

I have to let our grocery bill run over in 
order to pay something on different bilis. 
I could work but after paying someone to 
care for our girls 15 and 29 months we 
wouldn't make a thing. Also I would have 
to have new clothes and a second car. 

My husband's postal hours wouldn't work 
with mine. Our gasoline is $8 for just go- 
ing to and from work. We don't spend 
foolishly as we neither drink, smoke, nor 
dance. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs, LEONARD F. BRENTLINGER. 


HUTCHINSON, Kans., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As a wife of a substitute postal em- 
ployee I ask you to study this budget and 
see how we couldn’t possibly live on a reg- 
ular's take-home pay of $250 a month. As 
you can see our average budget is over this 
and it does not include home improvement, 
dentist, personal taxes, car insurance ($70 
yearly), and repair bills and gifts. 

This month we paid $28 for 7 hours of 
labor on a plumbing bill. My husband had 
to work 141% hours to earn this. 


House payment 
Food 


Drugstore 
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Please support H. R. 2474 and H. R. 607. 
Cordially yours, 
Mrs, Don McCamant, Jr. 


` 


1957, 


HUTCHINSON, Kans. 
Hon. J. Frorp BREEDING, ; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to write and urge 
you to vote for the bill H. R. 2474. My 
husband has worked for the Post Office for 
10 years and makes $300 (take-home pay) 
a month. We have three children. Here 
is a sample of our monthly bills: 

House payment 
Car payment 
Gas for car 


Total (per month) 


As you can see this leaves $22.00 for doctor, 
dentist, clothes, etc. each month. We could 
Not possibly get along without my husband 
working his days off at another job. So 
here's hoping the bill H. R. 2474 is passed, 

Re tfully, 
mi 7 Mrs. M, W. FRIESEN. 


Great BEND, Kans., May 13, 1957. 
Hon; Frorp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr, Breepinc: I am a postal clerk in 
the Great Bend, Kans., post office and I am 
writing to you for your support on H. R. 
2474 which is pay raise for postal employees. 
Please sign the discharge petition House 
Resolution 249 which would make in order 
the immediate consideration of H. R. 2474. 

My take-home pay from the Post Office is 
$3,900 and that small amount of money 
doesn't begin to pay for the many expenses 
of my family, consequently I have had to 

money to live on and I am $1,800 in 
debt with no chance of paying back the 
$1,800. I have a son who is 18 years of age 
and I would like to send him to college this 
fall but with only $3,900 to draw from I 
can't do it. A college education is very 
important this day and age if one is to sur- 
vive and I would like for my son to have that 


expenses, This is not a good situation be- 
Cause the extra jobs held by the postal em- 
Ployees are depriving someone eise from 


those jobs and if our wives have to work, 


when they finish their job in an office or 
wherever they might work they still have 
Washing, ironing and all of the many other 
things to attend to at home. By the way 
does your wife work at a job outside of your 
home, Mr. Breeding, and could you live on 
$3,900 per year? 

The facts as stated above give a pretty 
good picture of how things stand with 90 
Percent of postal people. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce president stated that 
Postal people don't need a raise in pay 
While he draws around $125,000 per year. 
It's rather absurd isn't it. Also it has been 
Stated that if postal people are given a 
raise that it will cause inflation, that is also 
rather absurd isn't it, Mr. Breeding. 

Please give the above bills your most sin- 
Cere consideration and support. 

Sincerely, 
ELDON STEURI. 


Great BEND, KAns., May 13, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Sm: I am writing you concerning 
Salary legislation for postal employees. Our 
need for an adjustment is real and urgent. 
I have been a clerk at the Great Bend, 
. Post Office for over 8 years and at the 
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present time my base salary is $4,285 a year. 
To maintain an adequate standard of liv- 
-ing for my wife and three children on this 
salary is not only a hardship, it is next to 
impossible, I am forced to hold two extra 
part-time jobs to supplement my earnings, 
For postal employees to hold extra jobs is 
nothing new. Eighty-five percent of the 
employees of this office either hold extra 
jobs or have other sources of income Need- 
less to say, this is detrimental to the em- 
ployee and to the postal service, 

In comparison to other jobs requiring 
skilled labor, I would like to state I have a 
friend who works in the Phillips Petroleum 
Co.'s office of this city. He has been with 
this firm approximately 6 years. He is the 
lowest paid clerk in the office. He works 
a 40-hour week, the same as I do. His base 
salary is $5,520 a year. His company also 
has extended fringe benefits that either 
equal or surpass anything the post office 
has to offer. 

Lately it seems to me our situation has 
become a political football to be kicked 
around along with the postal rate increase 
legislation. Although I believe postal rates 
should be increased, and substantially, I do 
not believe our salaries should be in any 
way dependent upon revenues over which 
we have no control. 

I enjoy working for the post office and 
hope to continue, but unless I can give my 
family a decent living, one which I believe 
the work merits, I feel I will be forced to seek 
employment elsewhere. 

There are several good bills in the com- 
mittee being considered at the present time 
and I would appreciate your support most 
especially for House Resolution 2474. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Don HEROLD. 


May 15, 1957. 


Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am a letter carrier here in Hutchinson 
and by working quite a few hours overtime 
at Christmas I managed to earn $4,029, be- 
fore deductions. I have a wife and two boys 
-to support on this salary and with the rising 
cost of living our present salary is very in- 
sufficient. I am a member of the Kansas 
National Guard and also a carpenter on the 
side to try to make ends meet. 

I therefore urge you to support the pend- 
ing postal legislation. Especially H. R. 2474 
at this time in committee. Please heip to 
get H. R. 2474 out of committee and before 
the House. After hearing reports from vari- 
ous sources, we Kansas letter carriers feel 
that we have one friend in Congress from 
Kansas. 

Hoping for your full support, I am 

Sincerely, 
Vente D. TRUITT, 


HUTCHINSON, KAns., March 31, 1957. 
Hon, J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sm: As a wife of a substitute mail carrier 
I plead with you to support H. R. 607 and 
H. R. 2474. My husband is next to receive 
his regular appointment. We have figured 
and figured but haven't yet found a way to 
live on a bi-weekly pay of $125, 

As a substitute he has averaged at least 
$150, and often times he receives $170. On 
this salary we have had no luxuries and 
have been able to save only a little, so how 
do you expect us to live on $125. We would 
gladly send you & monthly budget if you 
would like. 

I trust you will do everything in your 
power to help us on this and also H. R. 2462. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs, Don McCaManrt, Jr, 
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The Navy’s Transition to Nuclear Power 
Is Providing This Country With a Long- 
Term Industrial Asset, Namely, an In- 
dustrial Base With Atomic Tools and 
Trained Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation and its people derive many ad- 
vantages from the Navy’s nuclear ship- 
building program. These advantages are 
not always immediately apparent. Dur- 
ing a recent hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, stated that the United 
States leads both Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union in the development 
of the peaceful utilization of the atom. 
He supported his statement by reference 
to the two reactors built for the U. S. S. 
Nautilus. This successful project repre- 
sented the first practical application of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 

It is important to remember that the 
purely military use of nuclear energy is 
represented by atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, nuclear warheads for missiles, 
and atomic projectiles for cannons, 
However, nuclear propulsion of subma- 
rines, cruisers, and aircraft carriers is 
basically a peaceful use of the atom, for 
in itself, it is not a weapon of war. 
These ships will make constructive use 
of the atom. At the keel laying of the 
first nuclear-powered submarine, a fun- 
damental promise held out to the Ameri- 
can people by President Eisenhower was 
the use of nuclear power for electricity 
to light our American homes, 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to foresee that 
knowledge learned and experience gained 
in building an atomic carrier will greatly 
further the peaceful benefits to the 
United States and her people. The 
Navy’s transition to nuclear power is pro- 
viding this country with a long term in- 
dustrial asset, namely, an industrial base 
with atomic tools and trained manpower, 
We should recognize that all power pro- 
ducing reactors have technology in com- 
mon and that at this stage of their de- 
velopment, gains in one application in- 
evitably mean improvement in others. 
This is particularly true in the applica- 
tion of nuclear power to naval ships and 
to central power station use, since the 
technical power in these reactors is ex- 
pected to be quite similar. There is no 
fundamental conflict between any ob- 
jective to develop atomic power for cities 
and for other applications. Actually, 

the technologies of all nuclear power ap- 
plications contribute to one another. 

Since we are now spending over 70 
percent. of the national budget for ac- 
tivities associated with defense, the mili- 
tary application for nuclear power has 
important immediate economic signifi- 
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cance. It is clear that if nuclear power 
makes it possible to do our military job 
with fewer ships, planes and men, and 
to do these jobs with greater effective- 
ness, then the saving to the individual 
American is real and direct. 

Mr. Speaker, we should never forget 
for one moment that some weapons of 
war have made a direct and substantial 
contribution to the peaceful pursuits of 
this country. Ithas been said that with- 
out the Nautilus, the United States might 
not today be the leading nation of the 
world in the peaceful use of the atom. 
Defense Department money spent in past 
years for the Nautilus and Seawol/ makes 
it possible to build today an ocean-going 
merchant ship which will herald a new 
era in world shipping. 

The construction of a nuclear carrier 
will be a new chapter in this peaceful 
progress schedule. She will be powered 
by eight nuclear reactors which present 
new problems not only for the nuclear 
scientist but for the mechanical, con- 
struction, and design engineers. It may 
well be that the nuclear carrier power- 
plant will open the door to practical and 
economical powerplants to serve the 
needs of great industrial factories. It 
may bring to sections of this country and 
the world a proven source of electrical 
and propulsion energy which has hereto- 
fore been the roadblock to the production 
and employment benefits of the indus- 
trial age to many areas—both here and 
abroad. 

During the past few years great em- 
phasis has been placed upon the re- 
organization of the Federal Government 
in the name of efficiency and economy. 
I am certain the Congress will continue 
te be concerned with this problem and 
rightfully so. No member, however, 
serves long in this body without being 
aware that there often is a realistic 
limitation to what we can do through 
statute in the name of reorganization to 
achieve efficiency and economy in the 
Government. Efficiency and economy 
must in large measure result from un- 
derstanding, coordination and coopera- 
tion not only among the various depart- 
ments of the executive branch, but also 
in their working relationships with in- 
dustry and the civilian population. We 
in the Congress can provide stimulus 
and direction through reorganization, 
but we cannot guarantee results through 
reorganization alone. 

The nuclear carrier presents a real 
challenge in this area. For the appro- 
priation of the requested sum to the De- 
partment of Defense will not of itself 
assure successful completion. I have no 
doubt that the nuclear carrier will be a 
success. It will require, however, the 
closest of cooperation between many de- 
partments of the Government—the mili- 
tary services, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—all of whom must work in the 
closest cooperation with various seg- 
ments of American industry, This co- 
operation must take place on all levels 
and be based on understanding of a 
common objective and its long-range 
importance to all of the American peo- 
plein the yearsahead. A current exam- 
ple of such cooperation is the Nation's 
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first commercial-scale atomic power- 
plant, located at Shippingsport, Pa., 
which is the shore-based counterpart of a 
Navy aircraft carrier which never put to 
sea. Plans for the carrier were about 
to be scrapped in early 1953 when it was 
proposed that the technology involved 
be salvaged for a commercial atomic 
power plant. It is upon this type of co- 
operation between government and in- 
dustry—voluntary and stimulated 
through understanding and mutual in- 
terest—that efficiency and economy in 
the military services must in large meas- 
ure rest. 

I am as concerned as any Member of 
this body with the costs of government 
and the price tag of American security. 
I think, however, that we would be less 
than honest if we did not recognize that 
many of the projects and programs 
which are carried on in the name of na- 
tional defense make an immediate and 
important contribution to the material 
level of American life as well as that of 
the whole world. 

The big commercial airliners which 
speed our people to all corners of the 
Nation and the world evolved from Air 
Force design contracts; a young child 
enjoys the protection and comfort of the 
lightweight, warm and waterproof snow- 
suit as a result of the Army’s research 
with cold weather clothing during and 
since World War II; the revolution which 
has taken place in the packaging and 
preservation of the many foods which 
line the shelves of our supermarkets 
today resulted in large measure from the 
pioneering of the military. The Navy 
is primarily responsible for advancing 
the progress of radio—the military de- 
velopment of radar opened new vistas 
in television. The conversion from diesel 
to atomic power will revitalize the Na- 
tion's shipbuilding industry. By law, 
half the Navy’s ships must be built in 
private yards. 

I cite only a few examples, but the list 
is long. The price tag for much of the 
technological progress in this country is 
a part of the annual military budget— 
but the secondary benefits often are soon 
translated into benefits for all our people. 

In this age of nuclear weapons, Amer- 
ica must never hesitate to take the lead 
in development of new technological pro- 
grams which give great promise for com- 
mercial and civilian benefit. We shall 
lose a tremendous international advan- 
tage if the Soviets forge ahead of us in 
peacetime applications of the atom. 

It may be one of the great anomalies 
of our time, but perhaps the tremendous 
destructive capabilities of nuclear wea- 
pons will bring the realization to people 
everywhere that there can be no alterna- 
tive to world disarmament and world 
peace. Perhaps the plowshares of the 
future will be shaped from the atomic 
sword. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
give their continual and enthusiastic 
support to early transition to nuclear- 
powered ships for the Navy. We will 
enhance our military preparedness and 
we will get a running jump in building 
our atomic industrial base. 
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Monsignor Genova Offers Invocation on 
Israel’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the June 3 issue of Israel 
Digest. It contains the invocation which 
was offered by the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Vincent O. Genova on the occa- 
sion of the ninth anniversary of the 
independence of Israel: 

MONSIGNOR GENOVA OFFERS THE NINTH 
SALUTE INVOCATION 


At the outset of the salute to Israel festivi- 
ties held in New York earlier this month tọ 
mark Israel's ninth year of independence, the 
following moving invocation was recited to 
the thousands gathered by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Vincent O. Genova, of Brooklyn's 
Holy Family Rectory: 

“Almighty and Eternal God, we offer Thee 
humble worship and beg Thy blessing on this 
solemn gathering of people of our country 
who join in a spirit of fraternal charity in 
the celebration of the ninth anniversary of 
the foundation of the State of Israel. Thou, 
O Lord God, art the Ruler and Master of all 
men and all nations; Thy divine providence 
guides their destinies; Thy authority is the 
source of all legitimate human authority; 
Thou art the strength of the young and the 
weak, the hope of the poor and oppressed 
among nations. 

“On this joyful anniversary celebration, we 
implore Thy gracious blessing on Israel—the 
oldest of peoples and the youngest of nations. 
All mankind rejoices that this ancient race— 
whom divine privilege mrade the custodian 
of the spiritual legacy of the human race, 
and the first recipients of Thy Ten Com- 
mandments—should now find a haven and a 
home of their own among the nations of the 
world. As America has opened its charitable 
arms to the victims of Communist aggres- 
sion from many lands, so Israel has opened 
its arms to her own noble people, burdened 
by a centuries-old sorrow of dispersion and 
persecution. 

The free world rejoices at the special role 
given to Israel by divine providence to be 
the custodian of those holy places which saw 
the accomplishment of the Redemption of 
mankind. May this mandate be ever re- 
garded as a serious responsibility, and carried 
out with the dignity and justice merited by 
this sacred trust. For the eyes of all the 
world are on this spot of land which wit- 
nesses the union of two civilizations, and 
joins ancient and modern history. 

“We beg Thee, O God of might, wisdom 
and justice, to grant to the rulers and people 
of the State of Israel the wisdom to follow 
in the footsteps of their forefathers in the 
ways of justice and peace, Let Thy holy 
spirit guide its venerable and courageous 
leader, as Israel walks in the days of its youth 
as a nation with the Phylactery of Thy Holy 
Laws before Its eyes. Grant to this young 
nation, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the grace to 
continue to collaborate with the nations of 
the world in giving honor and glory to Thee, 
and in bringing peace among all men of good 
will. Amen.” 

Monsignor Genova has a reputation as a 
vigorous man of action in the service of all 
his neighbors, including Jews and Protes- 
tants, as well as the members of his parish. 
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As a young priest he was assigned to a 
Neglected area of Brooklyn which he built 
up into the largest of that county's parishes, 
the present Holy Family Rectory and Parish. 

Monsignor Genova's application and in- 
dustry were recognized by the authorities of 
the Catholic Church, and the Pope raised 
“him to the degree of monsignor at the rela- 
tively early age of 40. 


Sportsmen-Private Landowner 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address prepared and delivered 
by one of my constituents, Mr. Luther 
O. Griffith, of Huntington, W. Va., before 
the Huntington Rifle and Pistol Club on 
the score of recreational features being 
considered in connection with water im- 
poundments is timely and should be of 
interest to every Member of this House: 
SporrsMen-Private LANDOWNER COOPERATION 


One of the big questions with which the 
Sportsmen are confronted, today, is private 
landownership versus public landownership. 
This comes about by reason of the fact most 
large sportsmen's organizations have made 
it a controversial issue. It should not be at 
all, because, as every sportsman knows, this 
country was founded on the free enterprise- 
Private landownership system and it has been 
through competitive free enterprise that we 
have atfained the wonderful scale of living 
which the people of this country enjoy. 

When the National Forest System was first 
inaugurated by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, the science of forestry was new to this 
country; we had an excess of timber in rela- 
tion to demand and, although the Govern- 
Ment was making large grants and cheap 
sales of land to help settle the West, there 
Were some persons who feared a timber 
famine might eventually result, if a large 
Portion of the original timber were not 
reserved from cutting. 

Gradually, much of the reserved land was 
Placed under the management of Federal 
foresters, just as much of the private forest 
land in the West was also put under sound 
forestry management. As private forestry 
has advanced, we now find many areas where 
Private owners are doing a better job than 
the Government is in actual on-the-ground 
forestry. Thus, the need for the protective 
shield of Federal ownership is no longer need- 
ed to assure a continuous adequate timber 
supply. The lumbermen and other forest- 
Products manufacturers are not working 
wholly from unselfish motives—they have 
found that good forestry is good business for 
them, their local communities, their States, 
and the Nation as a whole. 

Fortunately, good economics has almost 
always been the solution of all of our na- 
tional ills. Private landowners have come 
to realize the great value to them in good 
will, in working with the sportsmen and in- 
viting them on their lands to hunt and fish 
during the open hunting and fishing seasons. 
When their timber lands are properly cut, 
the game habitat is greatly improved, espe- 
Cially that of the big-game animals. Like- 
wise, good forestry necessitates operating 
timber in such fashion as to cause the least 
erosion possible and the least silting of the 
streams and the impoundments into which 
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they flow. In the Appalachian area, where 
team and tractor logging predominate, we 
no longer build a skidroad straight up and 
down the side of a mountain, creating a rut 
into which water rushes every time we have 
a heavy rain and eroding a gully. Instead, 
roads are built around the side of the 
mountains and the logging is done as much 
along the contours of the land as is eco- 
nomically possible. 

The one big problem which faces this 
Nation, today, the sportsmen can help solve 
to their eventual betterment and certainly 
for the good of the Nation as a whole, and 
that is our steady march into socialism. It 
is axiomatic that every time an acre of 
private land goes under Federal ownership 
we travel that much closer to a complete 
Socialist State. As things stand now, the 
Government owns 1 acre out of every 4 in 
the United States and the bureaucrats are 
still reaching for more. A current example 
is the sale of the timber from the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. There is a great hue 
and cry among the bureaucrats, aided and 
abetted by the national sportsmen's or- 
ganizations, for this timber land to be owned 
by the Federal Government and to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Forest Service, 
which is one of our most overgrown bu- 
reaucracies, 


Another proposal, by a group of Senators 
headed by Wayne Morse and Ricuarp NEU- 
BERGER, is the building of a public high power 
dam in Hells Canyon. These Senators are 
found consistently voting for most all proj- 
ects which make for more Government own- 
ership, which in turn promotes more social- 
ism. Fortunately, here is one particular 
proposal where private landowners feel the 
same way the sportsmen do, but for possibly 
a different reason. The sportsmen feel that 
building a high dam in Hells Canyon will 
destroy a great scenic beauty and ruin the 
fishing for all time in this particular area. 
The private landowners feel that it is just 
one more socialistic project and is an in- 
yasion, by the Government, of private en- 
terprise. The Idaho Power Co. has already 
been granted the right to build 3 low dams 
in this section, which will not interfere with 
the fishing in that territory and already have 
spent millions of dollars on one of these 
dams. This would be scrapped if Mr. MORSE 
and Mr. Nevpercer have their way about it. 


Most of this public versus private land- 
ownership problem, but not all, centers in 
the West. Some of the big sportsmen's or- 
ganizations always raise the hue and cry, 
whenever the private landowners of this 
country try to get some of the Government 
land put back on the tax rolls by selling 
it to private companies, that it is a give- 
away to the big lumber companies of the 
West. 

Personally, I am just as much opposed 
to monopoly-minded companies as anybody 
in the world could be. However, the lumber 
companies of the West, which so many of 
the proponents of Government ownership 
call big, are in relation to other corpora- 
tions very small, indeed. In steel and alu- 
minum, for example, 2 or 3 companies con- 
trol almost all of the output. No 1 lumber 
company produces as much as 5 percent of 
the national lumber output. In fact, I be- 
lieve this percentage to be high, as there 
are over 55,000 independent lumber produc- 
ing units in the United States. You can 
see from this that the lumber industry, as 
compared with some other industries, is very 
highly, competitive. 

Getting down to our own State, I feel that 
a portion of the money which the sports- 
men spend for licenses (which goes into 
funds for purchase of additional lands or 
improvement of lands the State already 
owns) could be far better spent on these 
improvements and, cooperatively with pri- 
vate landowners, in building more small im- 
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poundments for better fishing. The State 
already has, in my humble opinion, as much 
forest land as it can properly manage, with 
the number of foresters they currently em- 
ploy. Your forestry program and your game- 
management program must go hand in hand 
and for the game-management folks to have 
the proper habitat in which to work they 
must first of all have a professional forester 
to educate the landowners as to how to 
properly manage their forests. 

I believe that one of the worst things 
we sportsmen ever did was to allow our na- 
tional sportsmen's organizations to oppose 
the bill which was put in Congress, a few 
years ago, which would have required the 
Federal Government, when any private land 
was condemned for Government purposes 
(power lines, water impoundments, etc.) to 
give, in return, from Government forests, if 
available, an equal amount of land to the 
individual or corporation whose lands were 
being condemned. This was only plain, or- 
dinary, everyday fair play—nothing more, 
and still the sportsmen's organizations, 
which your group supports, went all out in 
lobbying to defeat this bill. They accom- 
plished it, but in doing so they gave private 
landownership and sportsmen cooperation a 
very severe setback, 

In spite of this, progress is being made. 
I know of one lumber company which owns 
a fairly substantial tract of fine hunting 
land which has made an arrangement with 
a local sportsmen's club to handle all the 
hunting and fishing on its lands. Instead 
of the company opening its lands to all 
hunters, responsible or irresponsible alike, 
it lets the sportsmen's club decide on the 
ground rules and who does the hunting and 
fishing. This increases the prestige of the 
club, assures the company that the area 
will be protected from careless fire starters 
and gives the club a chance to meet the 
hunters and fishermen and instill a sense 
of sportsmanship and respect for private 
property in them. There are millions of 
acres of privately owned land denied use by 
sportsmen, simply because such cooperation 
as outlined above his never been attained, 

I believe that I can see this question from 
both sides of the fence, as there is no one 
present who likes to hunt or fish more than 
I. IE do feel, however, that my chance to 
hunt and fish will be improved and the free 
enterprise system, which made this country 
great, advanced by a firm determination on 
the part of the sportsmen’s groups to try 
to understand the private landowners’ view- 
point and help him to keep more private 
lands from going into public ownership, and 
possibly help the lumber people to get some 
of these Federal lands back in private hands 
so they can again be put on the tax rolls, 
and become a part of our great free enter- 
prise system. To do this you will have to 
speak sternly to the national sportsmen's 
organizations who represent you, or at least 
say they do. 


Address of the Honorable Gracie Pfost, of 
Idaho, to the Graduating Class of the 
Marjorie Webster Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not only & privilege but 
also an honor to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following address 
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of the Honorable Gracte Prost, of Idaho, 
to the graduating class of Marjorie 
Webster Junior College. 

In pointing out that this age affords 
greater possibilities of achievement than 
any time in history, Congresswoman 
Prost urged the graduates to— 

Reach for the stars. Dream the dreams of 
the great—for dreams do come true. Just 
remember that no goal is too ambitious for 
you to realize, if you will so direct your life 
that you sqeeze the very most out of each 
talent and each skill that you possess, 


I guarantee that Gracte Prost spoke 
from experience. As a Representative 
from an eastern State, my attention to 
the vast problems of the West was 
brought into a better focus by the dy- 
namic presentation of the facts by the 
one and only Gracie Prost. Her reason- 
ing power on the basic principles in- 
yolved in the Hells Canyon controversy 
soon launched her as an authority on the 
subject and clearly pointed up the neces- 
sity for the full development of the peo- 
ple’s natural resources, She, and she 
alone, made available to Congress the 
issues involved. 

The need for this vast high dam in the 
West is agreed to. Her sincerity and her 
determination for its realization is her 
dream. In other words, to give the most 
benefits to the greatest number for the 
least cost. 

Her advice to the graduates is one to 
which all of us as legislators should pay 
heed. 

Following is Congresswoman Prost’s 
address: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE GRACIE Prost, 
DEMOCRAT or IDAHO, BEFORE MARJORIE WEB- 
STER JUNIOR COLLEGE, AT GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES, May 27, 1957 
Dr. Webster, graduates, your parents, and 

friends, it is thrilling for me to stand here 
and face a group of young women who are 
about to go out into the world and fashion 
for yourselves a place in history. You have 
almost your whole life ahead of you—and 
you can make of it what you will. 

In the next few years you will be taking 
the turns and making the decisions that will 
chart your course. Those of us who are older 
have already taken most of those turns and 
made most of those decisions—and few of 
us will ever have the opportunity to go out 
again into fresh fields and prove ourselves. 
Our courses are already set. But you have 
ahead of you—all of the splendor and satis- 
faction of making your way upward. 

The most important advice I can give you 
today is—reach for the stars. Dream the 
dreams of the great—for dreams do come 
true. Just remember that no goal is too 
ambitious for you to realize if you will so 
direct your life that you squeeze the very 
most out of each talent and each skill that 
you possess. 

You have been privileged in this school, 
to receive thorough training in the special 
fields in which you have native abilities and 
outstanding bents. You have achieved your 
education in the finest and freest society 
the world has ever known. You constitute 
a fragment of a generation of Americans 
that is without a doubt the most envied and 
the most immediately useful in all of the 
history of our country. ; 

I sometimes wonder if we in our time fully 
realize the glory and grandeur of this era. 
America is at the peak of her eminence. 
We have emerged from two great wars with 
victory for the principles by which we live. 
Our cost in manpower and money has been 
great—but not nearly so great as the agony 
of those people whose country was a battle- 
field. 


And we can be deeply grateful that 
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as we meet here, the free world is still the 
dominant force on our tight little globe. 

It is across this threshold that you, the 
graduates of the Marjorie Webster Junior 
College, are entering the world of business, 
the world of ambition, the world of achieve- 
ment. 

I personally, could not wish to have been 
born in another world—either as a person 
orasawoman. The status of women in this 
country is Incomparably beyond anything 
since the beginning of time. There is even 
now, within a half day’s flight from this 
hall, a number of nations where women are 
little more than chattels or beasts of burden. 
Their value is so low that men with several 
wives cannot even be bothered to add up 
the number of their daughters. Girls there, 
just do not count. My friends, whole ages 
stand between the freedom you possess, and 
the bondage of many of the other women in 
the world. 

I repeat—no generation of American 
women have been as welcome and as royally 
saluted as the generation of which you— 
being college-bred—are perhaps the choicest 
segment. 

It was only a brief time ago that giving 
women a college education was regarded as 
a profound social mistake. And it was only 
a brief time ago that women in industry 
or in business—and especially women in 
politics were looked upon as a little queer— 
or to say the least, unrefined. 

The 19th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was only presented to 
the legislatures of the several States by the 
65th Congress, and was finally adopted as 
recently as 1920. And, even then, the State 
of Maryland, in which many of you girls 
live—was one of the States that rejected that 
amendment, Alabama and Virginia were 
the other two. Had a sufficient number of 
other States followed their example, we 
women might not have had the vote even 
today. 

You can be grateful that you girls who 
are going out into commerce and industry 
today, go with much of the struggle for 
women's freedom behind you. We still 
haven't broken down all of the barriers— 
and we still have to work harder than men 
to make a success in any field we may choose, 
but every day we see greater evidence of a 
vast fusion of men’s and women's efforts 
on an enormous coindustrial, copolitical, and 
coartistic scale. 

Watch the crawl on a big television show 
and see how many women have been in- 
volved in a top capacity—in the writing, 
direction, choreography, or in the acting and 
singing. Look at the women who own their 
own businesses from jam kitchens to restau- 
rant ‘chains, from shoe factories to beauty 
parlors, There are women stockbrokers, 
women real-estate brokers—which was my 
field before coming to the Congress—there 
are women judges and lawyers, painters and 
sculptors, women educators like your own 
Dr. Webster, and there are women in pub- 
lic office. And the horizons are widening 
every day. 

Today, womanpower is a potential and an 
indispensable ingredient in our economy. 
Nine out of every ten women will at some 
point in their careers hold down one job or 
another. The average schoolgirl of today 
may well spend fully a quarter of a century 
in some job or profession. Five million 
young women will join the labor force in 
the next decade. Today, 3 married women 
out of 10 are working—and 2 out of 5 of 
them have school-age children. 

Fortunately, our economy is expanding— 
creating millions of new jobs. There is 
more executive work, more clerical work, 
and more on-the-line production to be done 
in this country than ever before. 

Well—the question is—where do you fit 
in? I can only say to you again—dreams 
really do come true. 

Decide what you want to be, and don’t 
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hesitate about reaching for the top. You 
can never tell when you may meet someone 
who can give you the advice and the help 
to get there. 

This was brought home forcibly to me just 
the other night. I was in a group which 
included several young people and some 
members of both the House and the Senate. 
Someone asked one of the young men, who 
is serving as a Capitol Hill policeman during 
the day, and studying at night for his mas- 
ter's degree in political science, what he 
wanted to do with his life. Without any 
hesitation, he said: 

“I want to be a United States Senator.” 

There was a slight pause. I thought 
someone might feel he was brash—then one 
of the Senators spoke up and said: That's 
swell. Let me suggest to you how to get 
there. As soon as you finish school, go back 
to your own State and become active in civic 
affairs—try to be of service to the people. 
After you are well known, run for the State 
legislature and get some legislative experi- 
ence. Then, after you have proven yourself 
on the State level, strike out for a national 
office.” 

I know this young man well. He Is intel- 
ligent and ambitious. No work is too hard 
for him, and no hours too long. He never 
worries whether other people are pulling 
their full load—nor is he concerned about 
doing more than his share of the work. He 
outproduces and outworks almost every- 
body around him, and does every job well. 
I expect some day to hear great things from 
him—for he is one person who will truly 
take from life what he wants. 

Most people who have achieved success 
have started from the bottom and worked 
their way up. Senator MARGARET CHASĦ 
SmrrĦ, rated by the Gallup poll as the 
fourth most admired woman in the world, 
was once a telephone switchboard operator. 

Sally Victor, experimenting with 30 cents 
worth of braid, created her first hat while 
she was still in high school, and promptly 
became the family milliner. She took a 
summer job as stock girl at Macy’s—and in 
4 short weeks was head stock girl. She went 
from assistant millinery buyer to head buy- 
er, and on to designer in the space of a few 
short years. Today she designs hats for 
famous and well-dressed people the world 
over—including the President's wife, Mamie 
Eisenhower. 

Dorothy Shaver, who is president of Lord 
and Taylor—and today it is a $30 million 
corporation—started out as a comparative 
shopper for the store. Working in both the 
merchandising and fashion fields, she rose 
steadily in responsibility. Her dream turned 
a rather dowdy store into one of New York's 
most glamorous and modern department 
stores. 

Another example is Elsie Murphy, who rose 
from saleswoman to president of S. Strook & 
Co., in New York. Now after having carried 
the store to a new peak, she has enough 
free time to spend many hours happily with 
her grandchildren, 

And there's Helena Rubenstein, who has 
netted more than $25 million in her career as 
a cosmetician—which began in 1902 in a 
one-room shop in Melbourne, Australia, 

Mrs. Margaret Rudkin, the president of 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., in 1937 started her 
business career to supplement the family 
income so that her 3 children could have 
greater advantages. Her company now has 
bakeries in 3 States, and her gross income 
is estimated at $5 million a year. 

Time won't permit me to tell you the suc- 
cess stories of many other modern American 
women. Some of them are truly fabulous. 
The number of women who are managers, 
officials or proprietors in some field of busi- 
ness or industry has more than doubled 
since 1940. Within that time there has also 
been a 50 percent gain in the number of 
business and professional women. It is esti- 
mated there are about 3½ million women in 
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professional, technical and managerial work 
today, including teachers, nurses, account- 
ants, editors, reporters, lawyers, Judges, phys- 
icians, surgeons and architects. 

And now the question is, “What special 
qualities take women to the top?” Energy 
and confidence are certainly two of them. 
Pleasure in achievement is undoubtedly a 
third. I think successful women must also 
have a sensitivity to people, and a flair for 
moving with a situation. If one method 
or approach is unrewarding, then another 
must be tried. 

But most important of all, a successful 
Woman must have an unshakable determina- 
tion to be successful. She must not let set- 
backs and disappointments sway her from 
her charted course. 

At the risk of being personal, I will say 
frankly to you that I would not be in Con- 
gress today if I had not been more persistent 
than a hound dog worrying a bone. 

The first public office’I aspired to was 
county treasurer. The first time I ran I 
Was defeated by 1,500 votes. I had to wait 4 
long years before I could try again. 

During those years I continued in my po- 
sition as deputy county clerk, auditor, and 
recorder—and I took advantage of every op- 
portunity that presented itself to give serv- 
ice to the people. I worked hours and hours 
of overtime—trying to do the best possible 
job I could. The second time I ran, I was 
elected, and I was reelected 4 more times. 

During my courthouse career I was also 
a member of a number of women's organi- 
zations such as the Business and Profession- 
al Women, and the Soroptimists. We talked 
constantly about the importance of advanc- 
ing women in policymaking posts. Congress 
Was one of the stars to which we had hitched 
our wagon. 

But although Idaho women seemed will- 
ing to run for various county jobs, and for 
the State legislature, and other State offi- 
ces, before I came along, only one Idaho 
woman had ever had the courage to try for 
Congress and she lost, There had been a 
hesitancy on the part of women to get out 
and to do the hard work and to take the 
hard knocks and to spend the money neces- 
Sary to be elected. I finally decided to prac- 
tice what we had been preaching. 

So in 1950 I ran for Congress, and to make 
a long story short, I was defeated by a mere 
handful of votes. Though that was a heart- 
breaking experience, it was also a very valu- 
able one. I learned a lot, and I made many, 
Many friends. 

Then, along in the spring of 1952, my hus- 
band, Jack, said to be one morning: 

“Graciet, you sowed a lot of grain 2 years 
ago. Are you going to let it go to waste, or 
155 you going to get out this fall and harvest 
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I hesitated only momentarily before I de- 
cided: I'd try again. 

In my 1952 campaign I traveled over 20,000 
miles. I started in April and didn't stop 
until the polls had closed on election day. 
My husband and I stayed in every type of 
accommodation—from good hotels and mo- 
tels to pitching our tent out under the stars 
in the little ghost mining town of Dixie. 
Near the end of the campaign there were 
5 nights when I did not go to bed at all, 
and many nights when I had only 2 
or 3 hours’ sleep. My campaign took my 
husband and me into logging camps where 
we ate with the men in the mess halls—to 
mining dumps where I handed out my cam- 
paign cards to grimy muckers who had fin- 
ished a day’s toil underground. 

Somewhere along the line I picked up the 
591 votes that made me the victor. 

A major factor in my election was the 
Support of many other women. In fact it 
Was the endorsement of the Caldwell Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Club that 
gave me the courage to run in the first place. 
Tam hopeful that as the years go by more 
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women will aspire to higher jobs—and that 
other women will support their endeavor. 

I honestly believe that we women as a 
whole have more patience and tenacity than 
men, and that this is one of our greatest 
assets. We frequently overcome great odds 
and obstacles to achieve our goal. 

An example is Miss Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, a South Carolina invalid, whose efforts 
a century ago saved us one of our greatest 
national shrines—Mount Vernon. 

The walls were crumbling and the roof 
sagging when, in 1853, John Augustine Wash- 
ington, George Washington's great-grand 
nephew who was then living at Mount 
Vernon offered to sell the estate to the Fed- 
eral Government or to Maryland. Neither 
was interested. 

From her invalid's couch in South Caro- 
lina, Miss Cunningham directed a campaign 
to raise $200,000 to buy Mount Vernon. The 
public was hard to arouse, and by the time 
the money was raised, John Washington had 
decided not to sell. 

Miss Cunningham made her painful way 
north to induce him to change his mind. 
She had no luck. She was carried back to 
the Mount Vernon wharf, only to find the 
steamer had left. In the long interval before 
the next steamer, she finally induced Mr. 
Washington to sell. 

The more than a million people who visit 
Mount Vernon each year owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the lionhearted lady who 
dreamed of making the crumbling house on 
the Potomac a national shrine—and did so. 

You girls graduating in this year of 1957 
have an even greater opportunity to achieve 
success and to give service to others, than 
the women whose careers I have touched on 
today. You are moving into a distinctly 
modern world, citizens of the greatest Na- 
tion on earth, equipped by your fine train- 
ing to reap the fullest rewards that life can 
offer in our time, 

Girls, the thought I wish to leave with 
you is that the promise for the youth of 
today is limitless. 

The most important single fact of your 
generation is the emergence of the United 
States on the world scene as the greatest 
Nation of all time. We are now committed 
in practically every part of the earth to keep 
the free world safe and to avert world war III. 
Had the United States been committed to 
intervene in full strength from the first mo- 
ment of World War I and H, the First World 
War, and certainly the Second World War 
might never have happened. 

This theory is now under the acid test. 
It has worked successfully up to this hour. 

Basic to world peace is our country’s eco- 
nomic strength. 

Our gross national product is expected to 
reach $473 billion in 1957. Compare this 
with our national income of $677 million 
back in 1799 when our Nation was young. 
Our Federal budget alone—that is to say the 
cost of our National Government alone—tis 
over 100 times what the Nation's total in- 
come was just 166 years ago. 

It is said there are no longer any fron- 
tiers to conquer. It is true, to be sure, that 
the covered wagon is gone. It is true that 
despite uranium prospecting, we will prob- 
ably not again have a repetition of the gold 
rush of 1849. The days of Lewis and Clark, 
the Loulsiana Purchase, and the annexation 
of Texas may never again be duplicated. 
But to deduce from this that all the fron- 
tiers have been crossed and there are no 
new worlds to conquer is to the blind to 
some of the most fabulously exciting op- 
portunities of all time. 

Atomic energy has revolutionalized the 
status of civilization. 

Air travel is turning the whole world into 
a provincial town. 

Medicine is giving new outposts to life 
itself, 
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Science Is bringing areas of the universe 
almost as close to the earth as America was 
to Europe in the 15th century. 

The present frontiers open vistas far more 
exciting than the gold rush, or the purchase 
of Alaska. The possibilities are so enormous 
they paralyze the imagination. 

We speak of interstellar space with more 
familiarity today than mapmakers spoke of 
the great intercontinental oceans in Colum- 
bus’ time. 

We are even dispatching manmade satel- 
lites to discover for us the mysteries of outer 
space. Scientists speak of travel to the moon 
as a reality probably within the experience 
of you young people in this room. 

Prejudice in all areas—including business 
and professional discrimination against 
women—is being eliminated. 

This, girls, is your inheritance. I cannot 
imagine any period in our history when the 
prospect for the graduate was more promis- 
ing. You are going out into the world in an 
epoch in history that presents limitless op- 
portunities for you as an individual. 


Star Chamber, Criminal Equity, and Civil 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I am not a 
hand to thresh over old straw, but this 
is not the last the House of Representa- 
tives and the country will hear of the 
jury trial. As long as life remains, we 
will continue to hammer on this. We 
will not sit by and see the precious rights 
of our people destroyed and not utter a 
protest. We will not submit in this coun- 
try to “star chamber” proceedings and 
ways and means will be found whereby 
these laws will be circumvented, if not 
repealed. It is shocking to think that 
American Congressmen would deliber- 
ately foist upon the people such a law 
as the so-called civil rights bill and then 
at the same time deprive the people of 
the fundamental right of trial by jury. 

Mr. T. Keister Greer, a very distin- 
guished young lawyer from Franklin 
County, Va., one of the counties of the 
district I have the honor to represent in 
the House of Representatives, and who 
now lives in San Francisco, Calif., has 
written an excellent paper, copy of which 
he sent me, entitled “Star Chamber, 
Criminal Equity, and Civil Rights Legis- 
lation,” I commend this document to 
the membership of the Congress and to 
the people of the country as a whole, 

The paper prepared by my friend, Mr, 
Greer, is as follows: 


STAR CHAMBER, CRIMINAL EQUITY, AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


(By T. Keister Greer) 


It is a remarkable commentary on human 
nature that the most vicious reversions may 
be successfully sponsored under the name of 
progress. Some attention has been focused 
on the deprivation of jury trial incident 
to the civil-rights program of the present 
administration; what has perhaps not been 
fully realized is that this is but one mani- 
festation of a more fundamental malignity. 
This legislation would revive a jurisdiction 
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illegal under the English law since 1641. 
For it would restore star chamber, the Cam- 
era Stellata of evil memory. 

The lay Briton and American, however 
great his ignorance of its detail, realizes that 
his liberties are grounded in the common 
law. He is aware of its slow and often 

ul growth through the centuries, and 
of its essential achievement, protection of 
the individual, and his liberty and property, 
against all who would transgress, including 
the state. When we speak of the hereditary 
liberties of the Anglo-Saxon, of such things 
as graad juries, the presumption of inno- 
cence, the right of confrontation, compul- 
sory process in behalf of the accused, trial 
by jurors drawn from the vicinage, we speak 
of the common law. The layman is probably 
less informed about equity, a discretionary 
jurisprudence originally administered by the 
English chancellor. It will suffice for our 
present purpose to point out that equity is 
a far different thing from the common law. 
The procedures and penalties of the latter 
were developed through many centuries of 
English experience, and we are familiar with 
them. Courts of equity had a different 
history, and are different both in theory and 
in substance today, And the main differ- 
ence is this, that a court of equity may in a 
civil case deal with a man who has disobeyed 
a civil decree by putting him in fail. 

At this point we are reminded of a con- 
cept of paramount interest to our forefa- 
thers, liberty. A man in jail is deprived of it, 
and courts of equity can jail men who are 
not criminals and who have committed no 
crime. They have been doing it for centu- 
ries. Now this power to jail men in civil liti- 
gation was watched very carefully by Eng- 
lishmen, because the possibilities of its 
abuse are too plain for comment. There is 
no mandatory trial by jury in equity; like 
nearly everything else in equity it is dis- 
cretionary, and the Englishman did not 
cherish the notion of being committed to 
jail at someone's discretion, The jurisdic- 
tion of equity, therefore, was said to have 
certain fundamental limitations. Equity 
acted only when there was no remedy at the 
common law, and there only to protect 
rights of property. As the late Professor 
. Glenn put it, “the outline of equity was 
drawn in terms of property right.“ * 

Now a jurisdiction restricted to the pro- 
tection of property rights will appear reac- 
tionary to some, but the limitation was es- 
sential to the maintenance of individual lib- 
erties. Protection of other interests was 
provided by the common law, with its cen- 
turies-old experience and safeguards, Ex- 
tension of the jailing power of the chancel- 
lor into the fields of public and political 
rights would have been regarded as a con- 
striction rather than any enlargement of 
liberty. 

With this background let us examine 
“sterre chambre," abolished from English law 
these three centuries, but well remembered. 
It took its name from the starred ceiling of 
the room in the palace at Westminster in 
which its judges sat* It was not the adorn- 
ment, however, but the court's nature, juris- 
diction and procedures which terrified 
Englishmen. 

The first thing to grasp about star chamber 
4s that it was a twin sister‘ of the court of 
chancery. Star chamber was no common 
law court; it was the antithesis of the com- 
mon law. It was a foreign court, deriving 
from Roman rather than Anglo-Saxon ex- 
perience Star chamber is most accurately 
described, such eminent authorities as Mait- 
land and Holdsworth agree, as a court of 
criminal equity.“ 

Star chamber had no trial by jury. It was 
unconstrained by precedent, including its 
own. It might disregard rules of procedure. 
It might punish for offenses theretofore not 
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known to exist, and in this evil sense thus 
provide a remedy where there was none at 
common law. All this has echoes of equity, 
but it is an equity distorted and malign, as 
in a nightmare. “Its jurisdiction,” Maitland 
tells us, “was exercised without any lengthy 
formalities—there is no trial by jury before 
it—the accused person is examined on his 
oath, a procedure quite strange to the courts 
of common law in which (as the phrase goes) 
no one can be compelled to accuse himself.“ “ 
Take note of but a few of the safeguards lost 
to the accused by this convenience of equit- 
able prosecution in star chamber—he may be 
called to the stand and examined. There is 
no jury, nor has there been any necessity for 
a grand jury before. Contrast this with the 
spirit of the common law. In Virginia, for 
instance, the prosecutor may not call the 
accused, nor his wife, nor may he comment 
to the jury on the accused's failure to testify 
on his own behalf. All this inconvenience, 
not the least of which was the jury itself, star 
chamber cleverly evaded. It was a splendid 
vehicle for the expeditious delivery of the 
individual to his gaoler. 

It was thus only natural that star chamber 
should be a most efficient engine of govern- 
ment.“ Holdsworth describes it as an instru- 
ment of royal absolutism.” Lord Bacon 
spoke of it as the high and preeminent 
power, and William Hudson, a barrister who 
practiced before star chamber, emphasized 
its importance to the sovereign in calling it 
the seat of monarchy.” 

For Star Chamber was a prerogative court. 
It was close to the royal power, and we may 
rightly regard it as an agency of the Execu- 
tive. In this it differed greatly from the 
common law courts. While these latter 
slowly established that the crown was in 
wardship“ u to the common law, in Star 
Chamber the Crown was the law. The pre- 
rogative nature of Star Chamber appears 
clearly from Hudson: 

“By the arm of sovereignty it punisheth 
errors creeping into the Commonwealth 
which otherwise might prove dangerous and 
infectious diseases, or it giveth life to the 
execution of lawes, or the performance of 
such things as are necessary in the Com- 
monwealth, yea, althaugh no positive law 
or continued custom of common law giveth 
warrant to it.” * 

Its punishments, therefore, were not 
secundum qualitatem delicti, that is, follow- 
ing the nature of the offense, but in ter- 
rorem populi, calculated to terrify (and 
warn) the people. It was “the curious eye 
of the state and the King’s Council, prying 
into the inconveniences and mischiefs which 
abound in the Commonwealth.“ “ And 
precedents touching the rights of the ac- 
cused did not detain it, for "exorbitante 
offences are not subjecte to an ordinarye 
course of lawe.“ “ It applied “new remedies 
to new diseases,” and where an act was done 
which did not happen to violate any law, 
but was offensive nonetheless, Star Chamber 
did not scruple to "straine the line of jus- 
tice beyond the ordinary length and wonted 
measure, and thereby to take exquisite 
avengement * . 

A court so close to the Executive must be 
influenced by policy considerations. A key 
to Star Chamber's character is given by 
Maitland when he says, We know it best 
as dealing with what may be called political 
crimes.” * “It was a court of politicians 
enforcing a policy, not a court of judges 
administering the law.“ And Holdsworth 
agrees that because of its “semijudicial 
character” it was “often animated by politi- 
cal quite as much as by judicial considera- 
tions.” * 

It was, then, a special court, and though 
it heard some civil as well as criminal cases, 
it was not the court for the ordinary citizen, 
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There had to be a special reason for exer- 
cise of its jurisdiction, as “when the matter 
is such as deserveth to be heard upon the 
higher stage,” or was “of some publicke 
consequence to touche the government of 
the realme.” >% 

It was an efficient court. As Maitland in- 
forms us, “the Star Chamber examining the 
accused, and making no use of the jury, 
probably succeeded in punishing many 
crimes which would otherwise haye gone 
unpunished. But that it was a tyrannical 
court, that it became more and more tyran- 
nical, and under Charles I was guilty of 
great infamies is still more indubitable.” * 

The argument of the present Attorney 
General of the United States against Jury 
trials in civil-rights cases does not, there- 
fore, possess the merit of originality.™ 

In 1641 the Long Parliament passed “an 
act for * the taking away the court 
commonly called the Court of Star Cham- 
ber.“ * The phraseology of the act is im- 
portant: 

“From henceforth no court, council, or 
place of jurisdiction shall be erected * * * 
which shall * * * exercise the same or the 
like jurisdiction as is or hath been * * * 
exercised in the sald court of star chamber.” 

No Englishman, therefore, has been ex- 
amined under the starred ceiling for over 300 
years, and no English court has or could 
assert under the law any jurisdiction in crim- 
inal equity. But it were well that we ac» 
quaint ourselves with star chamber, for 
it is in prospect for the Southerner. The 
civil-rights legislation pressed for by the ad- 
ministration will provide the South with as 
many star chambers as there are Federal 
courts. 

First, the jurisdiction is to be in criminal 
equity, that is, the trial court sitting in 
equity is to restrain by injunction acts which 
are crimes. The criminal law is to be en- 
forced by this highly expeditious procedure.“ 
which, precisely is in star chamber, knows no 
grand jury indictment, constitutional right 
to a speedy public trial, trial by jury, require- 
ment of proof beyond a reasonable doubt, 
privilege of the accused against being called 
by the prosecution, constitutional right to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, constitutional right to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, con- 
stitutional right to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, consti- 
tutional right to the assistance of counsel 
for his defense, or the other safeguards of 
the common law. Criminal equity, which 
has hitherto been employed sparingly, and 
wrongfully employed,“ against bootleggers 
and brothels, is now to be turned against 
an entire people. 

Second, the Federal courts of the South 
will be prerogative courts, like star chami- 
bers, they are close to the Executive, the arm 
of national, or more properly, of Northern 
sovereignty. Federal judges are appointed 
for life by nonsouthern Presidents, with the 
advice and consent of a Senate the over- 
whelming majority of which are not South- 
erners. Recent history admonishes us that 
they need in no way be acceptable to the 
southern people, although appointed to sit 
in southern circuits to hear southern causes. 
The executive power is little felt in the com- 
mon-law courts of Southern States, where 
the judges are chosen by the people or their 
own State legislatures. The Federal courts 
are more responsive to the Executive will, 
which appointed each judge sitting. Re- 
cent history demonstrates, especially in the 
field of racial litigation, examples of the most 
remarkable immediacy. 

Third, the Federal courts sitting in crimi- 
nal equity, composed of judges appointed by 
nonsouthern Presidents, acceptable to non- 
southern Attorneys General, with the advico 
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and consent of nonsouthern Senators, to 
administer nonsouthern notices of conduct 
to southerners, will be courts of policy. The 
aim is to alter the social and political equa- 
tion of the South, and this is a political 
venture. Here, again, the coincidence with 
Star Chamber requires no illumination. 

Fourth, the Federal courts sitting in the 
South already are and will continue to be 
special courts, used for matters ot some pub- 
licke consequence to touche the government 
of the realme.” Lawyers call this a “Federal 
question"; it is one of the bases of the juris- 
diction of Federal courts, It will be invoked 
when southerners are haled into court by 
Federal marshals, in terrorem populi, for 
punishment although no “continued custom 
of common law giveth warrant to it.” 

In 1517 Cardinal Wolsey wrote Henry VOI 
that certain Englishmen were going to be 
properly taken care of: 

“T trust at the next terme to learn then the 
law of the Star Chamber. * * * They be 
both learned in the temporal [common] law, 
and I doubt not good example shall ensue 
to see them learn the new law of the Star 
Chamber.” = 

It is a commentary on the present tragedy 
of the Southern people that the descendants 
of George Washington and Patrick Henry are 
in the power of men who intend to impose 
conditions in light of which the exactiotis of 
George III appear unworthy of notice. It 
requires a return to enormities which had 
fied England long before George III to com- 
prehend what is to be done. But the present 
Executive has in his Attorney General a 
counsellor quite as intent as Wolsey to teach 
the South “the new law of Star Chamber.” 
If he and the forces outside the South allied 
with him in this effort succeed, only the 
adornment of the ceilings in Federal court- 
rooms need be altered. The remaining fea- 
tures of Star Chamber will already have been 
provided. 


1 Glenn, Equity: A Visit to the Founding 
Fathers. 31 Va. L. Rev. 753 (1945). 

*See United States v. Lot 29 (296 Fed. 729, 
737 (D. Neb. 1924)) (“When it is sought to 
confer powers upon a court of equity con- 
trary to these limitations, the attempt must 
fail, because neither directly nor indirectly 
can the constitutional safeguards against 
one-man power in criminal cases be 
erased.“) 

At the first all the roofe thereof was 
decked with images of starres gilted” (Sir T. 
Smith, quoted in the Oxford Dictionary). 

“Maitland, Equity (Brunyate ed. 1936). 

“See Lunt, History of England (2d ed. 
1945) 337 (Star Chamber “had summary 
Procedures unknown to the common law 
and based more or less on the Roman law, 
which was especially adapted to emphasize 
the absolutism of the monarch.”); Trevel- 
yan, A Shortened History of England (1942) 
312 (“The great Prerogative Courts with 
their rival systems of jurisprudence based 
on the laws of ancient Rome, were not re- 
vived [after the Restoration] as an eyesore to 
the Common Lawyers and a weapon of the 
Prince against the Subject; Star Chamber 
and High Commission remained abolished 
and illegal”); see also Schofield, Equity Jur- 
isdiction To Abate and Enjoin Illegal Saloons, 
8 III. L. Rev. 19, 33 (1913) (Speaks of con- 
tempt procedure itself as “an alien and im- 
perialistic process * * in origin and devel- 
opment.“) 

*Maitland, Equity (Brunyate ed. 1936) 
(“Since the destruction of the Star Chamber 
we have had no crimifial equity.”; Holds- 
worth, Sources and Literature of English 
Law (1925) (“A judicial court of criminal 
equity”); 5 Holdsworth, A History of English 
Law (3d ed. 1922) 163 (“A court of criminal 
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equity”); Adams, Constitutional History of 
England (1945), 249 (Star Chamber “has 
been called a court of criminal equity and 
rightly so.”) 

* Maitland, The Constitutional History of 
England (1926) 221. 

£ Maitland, op. cit., at 220. 

Sources and Literature of English Law 
(1925) 170. 

* See the discussion in 1 Holdsworth, A 
History of English Law (3d ed. 1922) 496 f. 

“The phrase is Lord Strafford's. 

321 Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(3d ed. 1922) 504. 

* Ibid. 

“u5 Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(3d ed. 1922) 164. 

35 Id, at 214. 

* The Constitutional History of England 
(1926) 262. 

Id. at 263. 

* 4 Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(3d ed. 1922). 

Id. at 275. 

1 Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(3d ed. 1922) 498. 

= The Constitutional History of England 
(1926) , 263. 

= See the observation of Judge Woodrough 
in United States v. Lot 29, supra. “Obviously, 
it would greatly simplify criminal procedure 
if all persons whom the chancellor deems 
guilty of criminal offenses could thereafter be 
laid under injunctive process, and all sub- 
sequent accusations against them could be 
dealt with by the chancellor, instead of by 
the tedious, uncertain, costly, and laborious 
process of jury trials, There is nothing new 
about this idea,” 

= 16 Charles I c. 10. 

Compare Mr. Justice Field, dissenting in 
Carleton v. Rugg (149 Mass. 550, 559 ()); 
“The issuing of the injunction of itself adds 
nothing to the prohibition of the statutes, 
but the intention plainly is to call into use 
the peculiar process employed by courts of 
equity in punishing persons guilty of willful 
violations of injunctions.” 

= For an early warning against the tempta- 
tion to employ equity against crime, see 
Mack, The Revival of Criminal Equity (16 
Harv. L. Rev. 389, 401 (1903)): “* * * the 
beneficial results of its exercise tend to make 
us overlook its shortcomings and the ers 
that lie hidden beneath it. For whatever be 
the name or form we give to the proceeding, 
such injunction do in fact administer the 
criminal laws, and in bringing the procedure 
of courts of equity to the establishment and 
punishment of crimes they violate funda- 
mental principles of our jurisprudence. 
* * * An injunction of a court of equity does 
not in itself physically prevent an unlawful 
act. It is merely a mandate of the court 
forbidding the act. In every one of these 
cases the same prohibition had already come 
from the legislature.” Seé also Black, Crim- 
inal Equity Under Prohibition (5 Wis, L. Rev. 
412 (1930) ); Schofield, Equity Jurisdiction to 
Abate and Enjoin Illegal Saloons (8 Ill. L. 
Rey. 19, 33 (1913)): “* * * where people 
have only their bodies and souls to respond 
with, they cannot as a free people reasonably 
be expected to tolerate judicial extensions of 
equity jurisdiction, f. e., of the remedy of 
judicial personal compulsion and coercion to 
do or not to do what the law commands or 
forbids, under penalty of a judicial fine or 
imprisonment for disobedience, unrestrained 
by the common sense of the community 
voiced by 12 good men and true in the jury 
box.“; Glenn and Redden, Cases and Mate- 
rials on Equity (1946) 408 (“The extension of 
equity jurisdiction to prevent crime” spoken 
of as “a matter of grave concern.) 

= Quoted in 4 Holdsworth, A History of 
English Law (3d ed. 1922) 27. 
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President’s Objection to Jury Trial Weak- 
ens Citizen’s Personal Safety—Presi- 
dent Might Remember Taft’s Racial 

inions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with an editorial from the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C., under date 
of June 7, 1957, entitled “President's Ob- 
jection to Jury Trial Weakens Citizen's 
Personal Safety,” and an article from 
the News and Courier under date of 
June 9, 1957, entitled “President Might 
Remember Taft’s Racial Opinions.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is ironic that the pres- 
tige of the President is alined against one 
of the basic rights of all Americans— 
trial by jury. President Eisenhower 
fought for freedom in Europe. He could 
be the force to deny this precious right 
to his fellow Americans. 

The editorial and article follow: 

{From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of June 7, 1957 


PRESIDENT’S OBJECTION TO JURY TRIAL 
WEAKENS CITIZEN'S PERSONAL SAFETY 


In lining up against jury trials for persons 

accused in civil-rights cases, President 
Eisenhower may be on the popular side and 
perhaps eventually the victorious side. He 
is not, we believe, on the right side. 
The News and Courier regrets to find the 
President of the United States seeking to 
weaken the guaranties of personal liberty 
that had been built into the fabric of the 
American Republic, 

Today public opinion is exercised over 
possible loss of American safeguards for 
United States servicemen accused of crimes 
overseas. Several cases are in the news. 
Under agreements with host countries, the 
United States in certain circumstances yields 
Jurisdiction over its soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to foreign courts. These courts 
operate under the laws and practices of the 
foreign countries. 

The News and Courier concedes the justice 
of trying soldiers for off-duty peacetime 
offenses in civilian courts of the country 
where they are stationed. If foreign troops 
were stationed in the United States, we be- 
lieve American citizens would demand that 
they be tried in American courts on charges 
of lawbreaking outside their military duties. 

In the civil-rights controversy within our 
own country, a new and special type of 
legal procedure now is being devised. In 
effect, the new procedure aims directly at 
white southerners. A set of regulations, 
designed for the benefit of Negroes with the 
aid and guidance of the Negro racial lobby, 
would govern laws and customs heretofore 
controlled by the people of the States. 

Whether or not these new regulations 
actually will benefit Negroes, or help the 
cause of genuine civil rights, is open to 
debate. We are not now debating that 
point. Our point today is protection of the 
civil rights of persons who may be accused 
in future of violating such regulations. 
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Unless trial by jury is so guaranteed, 
American citizens may be put into prison 
not on conviction by a jury of their peers, 
but on orders of a Federal judge. This judge 
may be hand picked and appointed for the 
specific purpose of carrying out a program 
that is against the principles and wishes of 
® majority of the people concerned. 

Representative Cotmer, of Mississippi, one 
of the South’s most forceful spokesmen, de- 
scribed in Congress the civil-rights measure 
as “a bill to extend the long arm of the 
Federal Government into your State, as well 
as my State, and further concentrate gov- 
ernment here in Washington * * *. Under 
this bill a veritable Gestapo could be set up.” 

President Eisenhower quoted former Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
as saying: “If we tried to put a jury trial 
between a court order and the enforcement 
of that order, we are really welcoming 
anarchy.” 

We are not familiar with the context of 
Mr. Taft’s comment. He was a jurist of 
great learning and no doubt the application 
of his remark was sound. The overall drive 
to force unwanted racial laws down the 
throats of white Americans, however, is too 
big a subject to cover in one sentence 
spoken by a distinguished citizen, 

We cannot believe that Mr. Taft would 
have denied jury trials to southerners in 
cases that may be brought under the force 
bills now before Congress. Basic rights and 
basic liberties are involved here. The most 
charitable thing we can say about Mr. Eisen- 
hower and other opponents is that they do 
not understand what they are doing to 
fellow Americans, 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of June 9, 1957] 


PRESIDENT MIGHT REMEMBER TAFT'S RACIAL 
OPINIONS 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

CorumsBia, June 8.—If President Eisen- 
bower wants to lean on the words of William 
Howard Taft (whom he cites with respect to 
bypassing jury trials) he might more 
profitably turn to Taft's fostering of good 
race relations in the South. 

Back on March 4, 1909, in his inaugural 
address, President Taft took stock of the 
situation in the South, with particular re- 
spect to the operation of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendment. As to the last named, 
which guaranteed the right of Negroes to 
vote, Taft recognized the need for southern 
establishment of voting qualifications to 
forestall political domination by “an ig- 
norant, irresponsible element,” whether 
white or black. Noting the increased inter- 
est of white southerners in the welfare of 
their colored contemporaries, Taft said: 

“The colored men must base their hope 
on the results of their own industry, self- 
restraint, thrift, and business success, as 
well as upon the aid and comfort and sym- 
pathy which they may receive from their 
white neighbors of the South. * * * There is 
in the South a stronger feeling than ever 
among the intelligent, well-to-do, and in- 
fiuential element in favor of the industrial 
education of the Negro and the encourage- 
ment of the race to make themselves useful 
members of the community.” 

With another look of appraisal at the 
South, Taft said: 

“There was a time when northerners who 
sympathized with the Negro in his necessary 
struggle for better conditions sought to give 
him the suffrage as a protection to enforce 
its exercise against the prevailing sentiment 
of the South. The movement proved to be 
a failure. What remains is the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the right to 
have statutes of States specifying qualifica- 
tions for electors subjected to the test of 
compliance with that amendment, 

“This is a great protection to the Negro. 
It never will be repealed and it never ought 
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to be repealed. If it had not passed, it 
might be difficult now to adopt it; but with 
it in our fundamental law, the policy of 
southern legislation must and will tend to 
obey it, and so long as the statutes of the 
states meet the test of this amendment and 
are not in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, it is not the dis- 
position or within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with the regu- 
lation by southern States of their domestic 
affairs.” = 

After cautioning against the indiscrimi- 
nate appointment of Negroes to Federal po- 
sition in areas where such appointments 
might do the race more harm than good, 
President Taft gave this personal view and 
an admonition which might well be heeded 
by the present administration in its pro- 
gram of forcing integration upon an unwill- 
ing South: 

“Personally, I have not the slightest race 
prejudice or feeling and recognition of its 
existence only awakens in my heart a deeper 
sympathy for those who have to bear it or 
suffer from it, and I question the wisdom of 
a policy which is likely to increase it. Mean- 
while, if nothing is done to prevent it, a bet- 
ter feeling between the Negroes and the 
whites in the South will continue to grow, 
and more and more of the white people will 
come to realize that the future of the South 
is to be much benefitted by the industrial 
and intellectual progress of the Negro.” 


Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today's 
newspapers it was distressing to learn 
of further price increases ranging from 
20 percent in the cost of automobile in- 
surance policies, an undetermined 
amount for steel products, and a 5-per- 
cent increase in the cost pf cigarettes. 

The curious fact is that these price 
increases are industrywide and merit 
the serious consideration of Congress. 
The issue is raised of possible antitrust 
law violations. 

For example, all 5 major tobacco 
companies raised the wholesale price of 
their nonfilter brand cigarettes 35 cents 
per thousand, effective immediately. 
The American Tobacco Co. was the first 
to announce the boost and was followed 
by Liggett & Myers, Philip Morris, Inc., 
P. Lorillard, and R. J. Reynolds. The 
increase will amount to 1 cent per pack- 
age at the retail level or a price increase 
of 5 percent. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
concern itself with the reasons why all 
five companies should find it necessary 
to raise prices the same amount at the 
same time. Is it not conceivable under 
a free-enterprise system that 1 of the 
major manufacturers may not be as 
adversely affected by the general rise in 
costs as the other 4? In the same way 
is it not conceivable that another of the 
major manufacturers might be com- 
pelled to request an even higher in- 
crease in price because of higher pro- 
duction costs? Was it not possible for 
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1 major manufacturer to face this prob- 
lem earlier or later than the other 4? 

When 5 of the major manufacturers 
producing almost 98 percent of the cig- 
arettes manufactured in America come 
to the same conclusion on the same day 
that a 1-cent-per-pack increase in the 
retail price of cigarettes is necessary, 
that determination smacks of colusion 
and possible violation of antitrust laws 
of America. 

Perhaps the only defense the Ameri- 
can consumer has is to stop smoking 
and fortify himself with fresh air. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 17, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bilt (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no provisions of the American Con- 
stitution which are more precious to our 
people than the Bill of Rights. These 
provisions were not included in the Con- 
stitution as originally adopted, but as 
a result of overwhelming public senti- 
ment, were inserted into that immortal 
document not long afterward. They set 
forth briefly and eloquently the basic 
rights of free men and women living 
under our Government. They are fun- 
damental guaranties for freedom of con- 
science and belief, the inviolability of 
the person and property of American 
citizens and those who dwell within the 
confines and jurisdiction of the Nation. 

There are other provisions in the Con- 
stitution, which afford similar and addi- 
tional rights to the individual, which in 
the very broadest sense spell out the 
doctrine of equality before the law and 
the safeguards against persecution and 
discrimination. The due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Con- 
stitution afford special and most care- 
fully written provisions insuring respect 
for person and property, and provisions 
against. discrimination based on what 
might be termed essentially private, in- 
herent status of the individual such as 
race, creed, class or origin. 

Esteemed, able colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle have delivered eloquent 
addresses during this debate on civil 
rights and the Constitution. Many 
strong, persuasive, well-documented 
legal arguments have been presented on 
both sides of the question pending before 
the House in this legislation, I shall, 
therefore, not e rate upon the legal 
or constitutional aspects and facets of 
this question. 

I take it for granted that we are all 
agreed that we are living under a gov- 
ernment of laws by men and that we are 
all subject to the rule of law under the 
Constitution. 
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It is this faith and purpose in order- 
ing the affairs of government by popu- 
lar will under the rule of law that 
differentiates our system from many so- 
Called democracies and from the abso- 
lute, authoritarian powers. 

Here in America, men are judged by 
their merits or demerits, and not by 
their rank, or station, or color, or reli- 
gion, or national origin. Under con- 
Stitutional philosophy rule and practice 
the dignity of each human being is rec- 
ognized and protected regardless of the 
color of his skin, the size of his purse, 
the kind of his religious beliefs, his call- 
ing, or his station in life. The poorest 
Citizen, yes, even the most depraved 
human wretch is entitled to his day in 
court, equality of justice and fair treat- 
ment under the law. It is this respect 
for the Constitution and its safeguards, 
So characteristic of all our laws, which 
has won for us the esteem of almost all 
Nations, and usually assures the indi- 
Vidual living under the American flag of 
eel equal treatment before the 
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American boys have fought and died 
for the Nation in every war. Boys of 
every race, every religion, every class, 
creed, station, and origin, when crisis 
and need arose, have offered their lives 
On the altar of American patriotism. 
When this great Government called 
Many of these boys into the service dur- 

Our various wars it never rejected 
them because of the color of their skin, 
the church they attended, the race they 
belonged to, or the place they or their 
Parents came from. They were all taken 
into the service to fight for our country, 
regardless of any of these external con- 
Siderations, and they became part of 
great, united, American forces of in- 
vincible strength which through valor, 
Sacrifice and bloodshed hammered out 
many notable victories for the cause of 

berty, and successfully defended the 
National security and our free institu- 
tions from power-crazed tyrants plotting 
Our destruction and enslavement. 

It may be commonplace to say it, but 
it is unquestionably and undeniably 
true, that boys who were willing to fight 
and die for this Government and our 
Way of life should be entitled to enjoy 
all its rights without reservation, re- 
Striction or limitation, All our people 
must be so entitled. 

Under our constitutional system, we 
Cannot have two rules of law, we cannot 
have two types of citizenship. The 
Same rule of law must apply to all, and 
the same rights and privileges of citizen- 
Ship must be enjoyed by all who are en- 
titled to them. 

We cannot have one law for the North 
and another for the South; one law for 
the East and another for the West. We 
all must have one law—the law that 
derives directly from the Constitution— 
the law that is based upon constitu- 
tional mandate. That law must apply 
with equal force to all persons. 

Disobedience to that law, circumyen- 
tion of that law, flouting and flagrant 
Violation of that law can never serve to 
Solve the social or political problems of 
any section. To flout and disregard the 
Plain provisions of the Constitution will 
Only bring discord and heighten misun- 
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derstanding and engender fresh hatreds. 
In the end these divisive forces will 
cause increasing bitterness, disruption 
and violence. They will upset the moral, 
political and economic balance so essen- 
tial to common understanding. They 
will harden the conflict between race 
and group and seriously breach the na- 
tional unity. 

Some of the very able arguments and 
discussions of this controversial bill have 
been delivered on this floor by my 
learned, distinguished and dear friends 
from the South. In my legislative ex- 
perience I do not recall such able, pene- 
trating debate, such well-reasoned and 
well-documented and well-briefed legal 
arguments, such commendable emotional 
restraint, dispassionateness and objec- 
tivity admirably suppressing the intense, 
pent-up feelings of more than a century 
and a half of established sectional, social 
customs and usages. I must commend 
these colleagues for their high-minded 
patriotic manner and the great ability 
with which they discussed these difficult 
and distressing issues. 

I am not satisfied in any sense that 
this bill is letter perfect, or that it will 
accomplish all that its more ardent ad- 
vocates claim for it. Nor am I particu- 
larly enthused about the application of 
the techniques of equity that are so in- 
geniously incorporated into this measure. 
While I do not specifically question the 
legality of the measures which have been 
adopted to achieve the ends sought by 
this bill, I think on the whole that im- 
proved interracial relations could be 
achieved by an approach that would 
make it abundantly clear beyond cavil or 
doubt that the bill intends no circum- 
vention of the right of trial by jury, a 
treasured right to the American peo- 
ple, which goes back to Magna Carta and 
beyond in the history of Anglo-American 
law. 

However, the principles which the bill 
seeks to serve are so strongly entrenched 
in the American Constitution and in the 
very spirit of our laws as to be complete- 
ly inescapable from the standpoint of 
American jurisprudence and history. 
These principles penetrate deeply into 
the origin and life of our Nation. They 
are expressly written into the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. They constitute a 
mandate to each and every one of us to 
uphold, honor, and respect the doctrine 
of equality of opportunity, equality of le- 
gal treatment, equality of right as well as 
duty, which are clearly prescribed . by 
many legal decisions of political, social, 
and economic significance as well as his- 
toric value. 

Since I believe that it is not only ille- 
gal but un-American to deny any person 
the right to enjoy all the constitutional 
rights and privileges that are available 
to any other person, and the right to be 
protected against persecution, intimida- 
tion, violence, discrimination, and un- 
fair, unequal treatment, I am prepared to 
support this bill. 

At the same time, I plead for modera- 
tion and rationalized restraint on the 
part of all citizens regarding the great, 
social questions which are the source of 
such acrimony and bitterness. I hope 
that this legislation, if it is enacted, may 
be a landmark of reaffirmation of Ameri- 
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can principles, which will serve the pur- 
pose of alerting all the contending groups 
concerning the truly sacred character 
which Americans do attach or should at- 
tach to the great civil and human rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Time and time again in our history we 
have had occasion to observe the futility 
of sumptuary laws and laws designed to 
uproot deeply imbedded traditions of the 
people. 

It is my prayerful and devout hope and 
wish and plea to all those who are con- 
cerned with these vital, difficult questions 
that reason and justice and the tolerant 
spirit of human brotherhood and the call 
of humanity may be potent, irresistible 
forces swiftly and inexorably healing the 
wounds of misunderstanding, friction, 
and division, sweeping away the dark 
shadows of skepticism, distrust and 
suspicion, and instituting in our Ameri- 
can society the only values upon which 
we May permanently rely for our secur- 
ity and our salvation—unity, trust, and 
deep faith in the Creator, in our great 
free Government, and in the wholeheart- 
ed purpose of ourselves to do what is 
right, honorable, and just among our fel- 
low citizens and all mankind. 

I commend the distinguished chairman 
of the committee for the fair, able man- 
ner in which he handled the bill on the 
floor and his distinguished associates on 
the committee for their painstaking, 
capable work. 


Statement on Federal Aid to Public School 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of the American 
Jewish Committee, issued at a meeting 
of its administrative board on May 7, 
1957: 

STATEMENT ON FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION, THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMIT- 
‘TEE, MEETING OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD, 
May 7, 1957 


The American Jewish Committee views 
‘with concern the present drive in the interest 
of economy to deprive the Nation's public 
schools of desperately needed Federal aid for 
school construction. 

In October 1955, the American Jewish 
Committee published a resolution by its 
executive board urging the White House 
Conference on Education to approve the 
Federal aid bill for public school construc- 
tion. 

The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, representing a complete cross section 
of the American population, subsequently 
urged the need for Federal aid. In the light 
of this action and the support of both politi- 
cal parties, Federal aid to public school con- 
struction appeared for the first time to have 
an excellent chance of adoption; instead, 
however, it is now confronted with a massive 
campaign of opposition. 

It is not true economy for the Nation to 
withhold funds crucial to the development 
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of our valuable human resources, especially 
when other nations which are dedicated to 
the destruction of our society have stepped 
up their programs of instruction—techno- 
logical and ideological. 

The American Jewish Committee therefore 
urges the President of the United States, 
the Congress and all appropriate govern- 
mental bodies to publicly resist all attempts 
to defeat Federal aid to public school con- 
struction, and to affirmatively recommend 
and effectuate passage of the Federal aid bill. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the current debate a great 
many Americans are being misled into 
believing that the cause of civil rights 
was something only recently championed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The record of former President Harry 
‘Truman and the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cannot be overlooked. They 
are the real leaders in. the struggle for 
civil liberties. Their efforts, running 
back over 20 years, are producing the 
civil-rights victory which is near at hand 
today. 

In connection with the current debate 
in Congress on the civil-rights issue, I 
would like to submit for the considera- 
tion of the Members of Congress the fol- 
lowing paper prepared at my request by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress and entitled “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Civil Rights”: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND Civit RIGHTS— 

WHaT ARE Civit RIGHTS: THe DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN CIVIL LIBERTIES AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

The distinction between civil liberties and 
civil rights is often hard to draw, but as the 
terms are customarily used, the distinction 
would seem to depend upon who is in a posi- 
tion to do the depriving. Generally, the 
term “civil liberties’ is used when the pos- 
sible source of infringement or deprivation 
is government or an agent of government, 
The term “civil rights” is used when the 
source of deprivation is an individual or a 
group of individuals. Robert Cushman is 
making this distinction in his book Civil 
Liberties in the United States when, on page 
124, he writes: 

“Constitutional guaranties of civil liberty 
are in the main protections which the citi- 
ven enjoys against abridgement by the ac- 
tion of government, State or local. No indi- 
vidual can possibly violate the Federal Bill 
of Rights, which begins with the words, 
“Congress shall make no law.“ and which has 
been held to restrict only the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nor can an individual violate the 
14th amendment, which clearly says no 
State’ shall do the things forbidden. 

“At the same time there are rights and 
privileges which the citizen enjoys which 
arise either from the Constitution or from 
acts of Congress, and Congress may punish 
individuals who ‘injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen’ in the full and free 
enjoyment of these rights. * * * These pro- 
visions * * * comprise the bulk of the Fed- 
eral Government's arsenal of legislation di- 
rected against persons who interfere with the 
civil rights of other persons.” 
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1928-38: TO CIVIL LIBERTIES AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS WERE MOSTLY OF A GENERAL 


During the early New Deal, Roosevelt rarely 
mentioned civil rights, as we understand 
them today, in his public pronouncements. 
More often, he would praise the practice of 
tolerance, the concept of brotherhood. This 
was especially true during the presidential 
campaign of Al Smith in 1928 when Roose- 
velt would frequently exhort his listeners to 
forgo religious bigotry, in appraising the 
qualities of Smith, a Catholic, as a potential 
President. For example, on October 17, 1928, 
while urging Smith's election before a gath- 
ering in Binghamton, N. Y., Roosevelt labeled 
the religious bigotry advanced against Smith 
“the worst sort of un-Americanism.” Con- 
tinuing, he said, “I believe that the day will 
come * * hen education * * * will be 
so widespread, so clean, so American, that 
this vile thing that is hanging over our heads 
in the presidential election will not be able 
to survive." 

Occasionally, during the early New Deal, 
Roosevelt would be called upon to deliver 
a purely patriotic speech. His approach on 
these occasions was generally to laud the 
Bill of Rights, the blessings of freedom and 
liberty, and the virtues of our Constitution. 
He apparently viewed these assignments as 
a time for reasserting agreement on funda- 
mental principles, for his purely patriotic 
speeches contain little which deals with 
civil rights that could be considered contro- 
versial, 

Clearly, his chief concern during this 
period was to end the depression. In this 
connection, he made numerous references 
to liberty and freedom, but almost invari- 
ably his emphasis was upon the economic 
aspect of liberty. This was a theme repeated 
time and again, inserted in his every speech 
to serve as both the basis and the justifica- 
tion for decisive action and sweeping reform. 
Here is a typical illustration, the final para- 
graph of his second “Fireside Chat” of 1934 
(vol. II. p. 432): 

“I am not for a return to that definition 
of liberty under which for many years a 
free people were being gradually regimented 
into the service of the privileged few. I 
prefer, and I am sure you prefer, that broader 
definition of liberty under which we are 
moving forward to a greater freedom, to a 
greater security for the average man than 
he has ever known before in the history of 
America.” = 

This profound desire to mobilize support 
for his social-economic program—and thus 
enhance human freedom—was handled by 
the President in a variety of ways. Fre- 
quently, for instance, he would issue blister- 
ing attacks against “sectionalism” and “class 
distinction,” attacks which might be inter- 
preted as attempts to advance, indirectly, 
the cause of civil rights. Speaking before 
the American Legion Convention on October 
2, 1933, the President had this to say (vol. 
II, p. 374): ' 

“But there are two enemies of national 
unity—sectionalism and class—and if the 
spirit of sectionalism or the spirit of class 
is allowed to grow strong, or to prevail, that 
would mean the end of national unity and 
the end of patriotism * * *. 

“The other enemy of national unity fs 
class distinction, and you and I are well 
aware of the simple fact that as every day 
passes, the people of the United States are 
less and less willing to tolerate benefits for 
any one group of citizens that have to be 
paid for by others.” 

Or again, he would wage battle against 
the depression even on patriotic occasions, 
as he did on September 17, 1937, while ad- 
dressing the Nation on the 150th Anniver- 
gary of Constitution Day (vol. VI, p. 369): 

“Nothing would so surely destroy the sub- 
stance of what the Bill of Rights protects 
than its perversion to prevent social progress. 
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The surest protection of the individual and 
minorities is that fundamental tolerance 
and feeling for fair play which the Bill of 
Rights assumes.” 

That the President was opposed to racial 
discrimination but reluctant to disrupt his 
majority coalition in Congress with civil 
rights proposals too progressive for the times 
is perhaps best borne out by an examina- 
tion of his m to groups who were 
greatly concerned with Negro rights. 

For example, on September 22, 1933, he 
congratulated America’s Negro citizens upon 
the 70th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation in these words (vol. II, p. 364): 

“I heartily congratulate the Negroes of the 
United States upon the seventleth anniver- 
sary of their emancipation. Their progress 
during these 70 years has been remarkable. 
They have contributed greatly to the eco- 
nomic development of the Nation and I am 
sure that as prosperity returns they will 
share proportionately in the greater security, 
increased comfort, and happiness resulting 
therefrom.” 

Two years later, on June 17, 1935, in the 
course of some informal remarks to State 
Works Progress Administrators gathered in 
Washington, Roosevelt counseled (Washing- 
ton Post, June 18, 1935, p. 4): 

“The second point I make is that we have 
to be extremely careful not to make any 
kind of discrimination. We cannot discrim- 
inate in any of the work we are conduct- 
ing either because of race, or religion, or 
politics, If anybody asks you to discrim- 
inate, you can tell them that the President 
of the United States gave direct orders that 
there is not to be any such discrimination.” 

And in 3 more years, on June 25, 1938, he 
was to dispatch this greeting to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (vol. VII, p. 401): 

“I am happy to extend to the twenty- 
ninth annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People cordial greetings and best wishes for 
the success of its efforts in advancing the 
interests of the Negro race and bringing 
about the cooperation and understanding 
between the races so essential to the main- 
tenance of a vital democracy. 

“I have watched with interest the con- 
structive efforts of your organization, not 
only in behalf of the Negro people in our 
Nation, but also in behalf of the democratic 
ideals and principles so dear to our entire 
Nation, For it is evident that no democracy 
can long survive which does not accept as 
fundamental to its very existence the recog- 
nition of the rights of its minorities.” 

The impression received from a study of 
Roosevelt’s prewar staements which have 
bearing upon civil rights is that he chose to 
place first things first. He felt, apparently, 
that what the people wanted most were 
more Jobs, more purchasing power, more se- 
curity for self, family, and community, He 
made many statements which revealed his 
strong stand against racial and religious 
bigotry and his firm belief in equal justice 
for all; but the bulk of his legislative pro- 
gram was directed toward ending the de- 
pression, once and for all. Probably he re- 
garded this goal as an indispensable prereq- 
uisite to confronting civil-rights problems in 
more direct fashion. 


1939-1945: CIVIL RIGHTS PROBLEMS APPROACHED 
IN MORE SPECIFIC AND DIRECT MANNER 


Beginning in the late 1930's, Roosevelt took 
more decisive action regarding civil rights. 
Why he did so is not within the scope of 
this survey to discuss. Certainly the war 
influenced the shift. Perhaps, too, the fact 
that most of the legislative measures em- 
bodying the New Deal philosophy had been 
achieved allowed the President to turn his 
hand to other problems. At any rate, 1939 
saw for the first time the establishment of 
& civil rights section within the Department 
of Justice, 
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According to Robert Cushman, it was not 
until the civil rights section was created in 
the criminal division of the Department of 
Justice “that any well-planned and imagi- 
Native campaign for the effective enforce- 
ment of the civil rights statutes was made 
Possible” (p. 125). Professor Cushman con- 
tinues: 

“Prior to the creation of the section, re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting persons who yio- 

ted these statutes rested with the local 
United States attorneys, and these, especially 
in southern communities, had displayed 
little energy or courage in protecting the 
civil rights of Negroes.” 

The newly created section immediately 
undertook to enforce existing civil rights 
Statutes, and despite the fact that its staff 
Was rather small and its assignments often 
included enforcement of laws only remotely 
involving civil rights, its achievements were 
Of real value, Its major efforts were directed 
toward prosecuting cases of police brutality, 
destroying the Ku Klux Klan, investigating 
Cases of lynching where evidence indicated 
local officials were implicated in the crime, 
and protecting the citizen's right to vote in 
Federal elections. 

With the coming of the Second World War, 
it became clear to the President that to build 
& powerful United States required the inte- 
gration of every group into the national de- 
tense effort. His antipathy for the undemo- 
cratic practices of discrimination coincided 
Perfectly with a determination to make the 
best possible use of our human resources. 
According to the editor of Roosevelt's public 
Papers, Samuel Rosenman, “he (the Presi- 
dent) felt keenly the inconsistency of help- 
ing to defeat the Nazis and Fascists and of 
tolerating the kind of injustice and discrimi- 
nation on which these dictatorships thrived” 
(vol. X, p. 235). 

Accordingly, on June 25, 1941, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 8802, establish- 
ing the Committee on Fair Employment 

tice. The heart of the order required 
that alt defense contracts with the Govern- 
ment contain a provision “obligating the 
contractor not to discriminate against any 
Worker because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin” (vol. X, p. 234). 

Less than 3 years later, the President ex- 
Pressed his strong disdain for discrimination 
in the Armed Forces. At a press conference 
©n February 5, 1944, the President com- 
Mented on mistreatment of colored troops 
With these words (vol. XIII, pp. 66-7): 

“It is perfectly true, there is definite dis- 
crimination in the actual treatment of 
Colored engineer troops, and others.“ 
The trouble lies fundamentally in the at- 
titude of certain white people—officers down 
the line who haven't got very much more 
education, many of them, than the colored 
troops, and the Seabees, and the engineers, 
for example. * And we are up against 
it, absolutely up against it. I always think 
Of the fact that it probably is improving. I 
like to think that mere association helps 
things along.” 

During President Roosevelt’s fourth cam- 
Paign for the Presidency, he issued one of 
the strongest protests against interference 
With the right to vote ever pronounced by 
a Presidential candidate until that time. In 
& national radio address from the White 
House delivered on October 5, 1944, the 
President contended: 

It is true that there are many undemo- 
cratic defects in voting laws in the various 
States, almost 48 different kinds of de- 
fects, and some of these produce injustices 
Which prevent a full and free expression of 
Public Opinion. * 
cite’, Tight to vote must be open to our 
ee ve of race, color, or creed— 
— tax or artificial restriction of any 

- The sooner we get to that basis of 
political equality, the better it-will be for 

e country as a whole.” 
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From this brief survey, it can be seen 
that most of the steps actually achieved 
later, or advanced currently, for reducing 
discrimination had antecedents in the Roose- 
velt era. Reduction of discrimination in 
employment, in the armed services, realistic 
enforcement of existing civil rights statutes, 
elimination of undemocratic conditions 
preventing the right to vote—all of these 
proposals were favored by President 
Roosevelt. 

In addition, he spoke repeatedly in favor 
of civil liberties and, perhaps most import- 
ant of all, constantly reminded the Ameri- 
can people that the ultimate source of 
discrimination and bigotry was ignorance. 
He had great faith in the efficacy of a sound, 
liberal education. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorials: 

[From the Newark Evening News of 
June 17, 1957 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 

In the death of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, New Jersey has suffered a loss 
of the first magnitude. 

It seemed more than coincidence that Mr. 
Vanderbilt should be stricken while en route 
to his desk. For of him, as much as any 
man, it may be said that he lived to work. 

Only a year away from retirement from 
the court he loved and graced, Mr. Vander- 
bilt continued to drive himself as relentlessly 
as ever he did during the days when he was 
fighting for and installing the judicial sys- 
tem that is counted a model among all the 
States. 

It was this incredible energy coupled with 
a superb intellect that opened many careers 
to Chief Justice Vanderbilt. He achieved 
national distinction at the bar and on the 
bench. He was widely known as an edu- 
cator, as a writer on jurisprudence, an au- 
thority on judicial procedure, and as a po- 
litical leader he had helped direct the State 
and national destinies of the Republican 
Party. 

The presidency of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and appointment as dean of New 
York University Law School were two of his 
many honors. 

He had relentless determination. No ob- 
stacle, however formidable, no opposition, 
however vociferous, could swerve him from 
a course to which he was committed. 

An unknown young lawyer, he resolved 
upon the destruction of the corrupt and dis- 
credited Republican machine that had ex- 
ploited Essex County for many years. He 
was the architect of clean government, and 
though it was to take him more than a dec- 
ade, he never gave up until he he had driven 
the entrenched machine from power. For 
years thereafter he was in undisputed control 
of the county government and the Essex dele- 
gation in the legislature. 

He used his power to give Essex one of the 
best county governments in the Nation, out- 
standing for its honesty and efficiency, and 
in Trenton his representatives fought for the 
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same policies, consistently opposing extrava= 
gance and increased tax burdens. 

As his experience and knowledge widened, 
he became appalled by the time-wasting com- 
plexity of New Jersey’s judicial structure. 
A densely populated industrial center, the 
State retained almost intact the courts 
erected when it was an agricultural colony 
of England. 

Once again Mr. Vanderbilt embarked on a 
crusade that was to take many years, in 
which he was to encounter resistance and 
setbacks that discouraged less resolute asso- 
ciates. 

His goal was a judicial amendment. In 
the end a new constitution was adopted, 
and with it the opportunity for him as chief 
justice to put into practice the theories and 
principles evolved from his experience as 
chairman of the judicial council, as bar asso- 
ciation president, and as law-school dean, 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll named Mr. Van- 
derbilt to his high office. The governor's 
judgment was more than vindicated. New 
Jersey’s new court system attracted atten- 
tion throughout the country. 

As chief justice Mr. Vanderbilt did not 
permit his administrative duties to obscure 
his judicial role. Some of his decisions were 
controversial, most. notably in his assertion 
tath the rulemaking power belonged exclu- 
sively to the supreme court. But all bore 
evidence of profound learning in the law. 

His viewpoint was essentially conservative, 
but it encompassed a broad and sympathetic 
understanding of public needs and the rela- 
tionship of public and private interests. 
This was best expressed in his decisions in 
zoning, tax and utility rate cases and in those 
restating the moral responsibilities of public 
officials. . 

His exterior was austere, but he was a man 
of strong emotions, with a subtle sense of 
humor and a devastating power of mimicry. 
The theater, travel, and reading were his re- 
laxation. His life was devoted to work, and 
he worked productively and happily until the 
very end. In his death the Nation loses a 
great legal mind. 


[From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
June 17, 1957] 


A Great Loss TO New JERSEY 


The death of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt is a serious loss to our State court 
system. The courts today are what Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt made them after the new 
constitution was adopted in 1947, 

The constitution-makers who met that 
summer at New Brunswick planned the new 
court system, but it was the man appointed 
to be chief justice who breathed life into it. 
He was a stern, even harsh, taskmaster. 
Judges and lawyers grumbled, but the courts 
put aside easygoing ways of the past and 
became models of efficiency. He infused a 
new moral tone into the courts and the bar. 
He gave the courts dignity. 

It was all part of his determination to give 
the people of New Jersey the best possible 
kind of justice. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was not softhearted or tol- 
erant of shortcomings. Lawyers who violat- 
ed their trust could expect no sympathy from 
him. Judges were always under the pressure 
to avoid his disapproval. Everyone who came 
within the range of his authority realized 
that he was not a man to cross, or to take 
lightly. - 

The most spectacular demonstration of his 
ability to get things done was ending the 
“fixing” of traffic tickets. The practice was 
widespread and deeply entrenched. When 
he first proposed wiping it out, there was a 
great outcry. Politicians and police officials 
said what he proposed was contrary to hu- 
man nature and would never work. They 
complained bitterly that they were being 
deprived of a privilege to which they were 
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entitled. Mr. Vanderbilt steamrollered the 
opposition. He imposed his will and made it 
stick. 

With the removal of his strong hand, the 
courts will inevitably change. The finest 
tribute that could be paid to Chief Justice 
Vanderbilt would be for all of us to see that 
the courts are kept on the road he marked 
out. 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1957] 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Chief Justice Vanderbilt of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court made his infiuence felt 
for many years in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, good courts, good citizenship, and 
good human relations. He was known 
throughout the country for his forward- 
looking views. He was respected for his in- 
tegrity and his courage. 

One of his many contributions to New 
Jersey was his leadership in the rewriting 
of the State constitution. Another was re- 
form of the judicial system. He worked to 
the same high purposes toward improvement 
of the Federal court system. His example 
made itself felt in New York State, through 
encouraging constant examination and ap- 
plication of new ideas to management of 
the courts’ business. So the death of this 
distinguished judge will be widely and deep- 
ly regretted, 


[From the Washington Post of June 18, 
1957] 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


The death of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court 
is a tragig loss to the causes of justice, ju- 
dicial reform, and legal education. In the 
last decade he had directed almost a judicial 
revolution in New Jersey. That was the 
culmination of many previous years of hard 
struggle to bring administrative manage- 
ment, sound organization, and highly quali- 
fied judges into the judicial system. As 
chief justice in New Jersey, he was able to 
put into practice what he had been preach- 
ing, with the result that that State now has 
one of the best judicial systems i the Na- 


. tion. 


After trying for 17 years to 8 — the 
bar, the judges, and the politiclans in ju- 
dicial reform, Mr. Vanderbilt decided a dec- 
ade ago to carry his fight to the people. 
Govs. Charles Edison and Alfred E. Driscoll 
joined in the struggle, and a new constitu- 
tion was adopted for New Jersey, including 
a model judicial system. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who had won eminence in the practice of 
law and as dean of the New York University 
Law School, was then named chief justice. 

There followed a decade in which rules 
were simplified, dockets were cleared of old 
cases, able and energetic lawyers were named 
to the bench, and modern administrative 
manageminet was applied to the work of the 
courts. In a single year the output of the 
New Jersey courts was increased by 98 per- 
cent. Justice is no longer soured by endless 
delays, confused jurisdiction, or excessive 
emphasis on technicalities. Arthur Vander- 
bilt’s leadership in this sphere has brought 
New Jersey to the forefront among the 
States seeking to modernize their judicial 
systems, 

In his practice as in his teaching, Mr. 
Vanderbilt was a strong defender of civil 
liberties and of independent judgment on 
the bench. As counsel for Norman Thomas, 
he induced the Supreme Court of the United 
States to strike down the Jersey City ordi- 
nance under which the late Mayor Frank 
Hague had forbidden the Socialist leader to 
address a public meeting there. As presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, he 
contributed enormously to the defeat of 
President Roosevelt's efforts to pack the Su- 
preme Court in 1937. It is the judicial re- 
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forms that he helped to establish in New 
Jersey, however, that are likely to stand as 
his most enduring monument. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthiy during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proc The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript: nen manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, ‘That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject. matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconn which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Freedom’s Open Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of an 
address which I delivered at Duluth, 

n., on June 16, 1957, before the Mid- 
Summer Festival of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can League of Duluth. The address is 
entitled “Freedom’s Open Door.” 

T also ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial on the same general subject, 
bublished in the Minneapolis Star Trib- 
une of June 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 

Farrpom’s OPEN Door 
(Address by Hon. Eowarn J. THYE, United 

States Senator from Minnesota, before the 

midsummer festival of the Swedish-Ameri- 

Can League of Duluth, Duluth, Minn., June 

16, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, dur- 

my years of public service as Governor 
me United States Senator, I have always 
‘Ooked forward to my visits to the great port 
city of Duluth. Today I enjoy the. special 

Onor of participating in your annual Swed- 
ish-American midsummer festival. I have 
Joined hands with Swedish Americans on 
numerous occasions in paying tribute to 
Sweden and her people. 
à Today in Duluth we recognize that within 
[ Short time Sweden will be brought into 

irect contact with Duluth as a result of the 
2 Lawrence Seaway. Duluth stands on 

e threshold of a new and exciting era of 
55 ry. The vast taconite industry has al- 
cm, sparked an atmosphere of expansion 
4 d development which holds great promise 
or years to come. 

Tue same type of dedication to progress 
Pe Made Sweden a great nation. Today the 
da people enjoy their continued free- 
ear & high standard of living; and a posture 

independence. At the same time, these 
82 look back upon hundreds of years of 
me economic and industrial develop- 
; Sa also know from conversations with people 
01 m Sweden, that they are proud of the 
SRR and friendly association of their nation 

h the United States. I also know that 
tone are particularly proud of the great con- 
Š ütions which men and women of Swedish 
Amaia a have made toward the development 

Our own great Nation. It is this type of 
mae who came to Minnesota years ago 
8 dedicated themselves to the transforma- 
bas of a wilderness into a vigorous and pros- 
i rous State. All of this has been done in 
ess than 100 years. 

Side must not forget that it was Sweden 
ch was the first nation, not engaged in 
the Revolutionary War, which recognized 
Sta ndependence and equality of the Untted 
tes. It was a Swede, John Hanson, who 
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was one.of the signers of our Declaration of 
Independence, It is also worthy of note 
that one of the very first permanent settle- 
ments in this country was a colony of Swedes 
on the shores of Delaware. 

As we pay tribute to Sweden on this day, 
we can observe the leadership of Sweden in 
world affairs through the work of Dag Ham- 
marskjold as Secretary General of the United 
Nations. It is this type of sensitivity to 
changing world conditions which sets Swe- 
den apart as a nation dedicated to the cause 
of freedom and independence. 

But there is another common bond which 
Duluth and its citizens enjoy with Sweden 
and her people. That is the activity of 
ocean going trade. As I have said it is just 
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direct access to world ports. 

Trade and commercial intercourse between 
nations has always been a vital factor in 
the history of nations and in the lives of 
their people. There is no nation capable of 
sustaning itself completely without trade 
with other nations. The degree of depend- 
ency upon trade with foreign nations will 
vary with the different countries of the 
world. But every nation to a certain ex- 
tent depends upon trade for its continued 
existence and progress. 

Today, we live in a world sharply divided 
between free people; people dominated by 
Communist control; and people who are as 
yet uncommitted to either of the first two 
groups. 

It is a paradox of our times that two of 
the leading issues today should be disar- 
mament on the one hand and the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for war on the 
other hand. 

The United States has taken the initia- 
tive at the current London talks on disar- 
mament. For the first time in 10 years we 
haye some reason to hope that we may be 
entering a period when the first step might 
be taken toward a genuine disarmament 
agreement. It is a source of pride and satis- 
faction to Minnesotans that one of its sons, 
Harold Stassen, has emerged as a dynamic 
and forceful spokesman for the entire free 
world on the subject of disarmament. 

At the same time, the Congress of the 
United States is reviewing the hazard of 
nuclear testing of weapons for war and is 
engaged in studying a request for a $38 bil- 
lion defense budget. 

One can see by this set of circumstances 
that this is not the day for timid leadership. 
It is a day when we need all of the vigor and 
yision which was displayed in the fighting 
of the Revolutionary War and in the sub- 
sequent establishment of a great nation 
through the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. 

There is one issue which has emerged to 
tax all of our resources and initiative. That 
is the subject of trade with Red China and 
the Russian satellite countries by the nations 
of the free world. 

Within the past 2 weeks, our ally Great 
Britain announced to the world that she was 
going to relax her restrictions against trade 
with Red China. Other nations of the free 
world have followed suit. This action was 
not taken in defiance of the United States, 
put as a matter of economic necessity. Once 
again it has been demonstrated that nations 
must open up channels of trade in order to 
gain economic and social progress. At the 
present time the United States follows a 
policy of no trade with Red China. However, 
at his press conference the other day the 
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Present stated that trade could not be per- 
manently restricted and rejected. ‘President 
Eisenhower realizes that we cannot forever 
succeed in keeping the avenues of trade with 
the China mainland closed. 

The time has come when we must conduct 
an extensive and thorough reevaluation of 
our trade policy in Asia. I do not propose 
for a moment that we should all of a sudden 
throw open the doors of trade to Red China. 

At the present time, Red China is holding 
eight American civilians. They refuse to re- 
lease 4 Catholic missionaries, 2 American 
businessmen, and 2 Department of the Army 
civilians who crashed in North Korea, 

In addition there are 450 American soldiers 
who were known to be alive after capture 
and who are held by Communist China. We 
have insisted on an accounting for each of 
them to determine their status. Communist 
China has not met our requests for informa- 
tion concerening these soldiers, 

Until such time as Communist China has 
accounted for these people and is ready to 
negotiate thelr release, I submit that we 
should retain our policy of no trade with the 
Government of Red China. 

However, I believe that with patience and 
through diplomatic negotiation that we may 
be able to obtain freedom for these people, 
Communist China must demonstrate by co- 
operation and action its good falth in dealing 
with our Government. 

Therefore, I believe that the following 
five-point plan of action is needed in order 
for the United States to deal with the issue 
of trade with China: 

1. The continued negotiation by our Gov- 
ernment for the release of persons held by 
Red China. 

2. A demonstration by Red China by deeds 
her willingness to negotiate in good faith 
with the free nations. 

3. The admission of American newsmen 
into Red China, 


4. A complete analysis and reappraisal of 
our trade policies in regard to Red China 
and Russian satellites, 

5. Continued support through economic 
aid and assistance to our key Asian allies 
such as South Korea, Japan, Formosa, 
Thalland, Vietnam and others. 

I realize that the success of this proposal 
depends upon the willingness of Communist 
China to open up doors to the outside world 
and to bury its deep seated antagonism to 
the spirit of freedom and independence. 

The admission of newsmen to Red China 
would expose the economy and social life 
to the Chinese Communists to the free world. 
We would be the recipients of a storehouse 
of valuable information. Communist China 
would be thrown into the spotlight of direct 
news reporting. Negotiations should be 
commenced immediately to allow American 
reporters to work in safety within the 
boundaries of Red China, 

The Senate Interstate and Forelgn Com- 
merce Committee is about te begin extensive 
hearings into the subject of actual trade 
with Communist China. There is strong 
feeling in Congress that such a study is 
overdue. 

After considerable thought and investiga- 
tion of my own on this subject, I have come 
to the conclusion that such a review is a 
necessity. 

Continued economic and technical assist- 
ance to our Asian allies is of utmost import- 
ance, Since 1950 we have delivered over $7 
Dillion in aid to these nations, 
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The success of this program is dramatic- 
ally illustrated by the accomplishments in 
Vietnam in the past 3 years. During these 
short 36 months that nation has been trans- 
formed from a war ravaged country into a 
strong anti-Communist stronghold. The 
economic progress and the improvement in 
the living standards of the Vietnamese people 
have caused many Asian leaders to examine 
closely the advantage which the free world 
has to offer. 

One of the most important links with 
freedom in Asia is found in Japan today. 
Here is a nation which has been transformed 
from an enemy of the United States to a 
friend and ally in the short span of 15 
years. Today Japan has a population of 90 
million crowded into an area about the size 
of the State of Montana. Japan has very few 
natural resources, Only about 16 percent of 
the total land area is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Japan must import 20 percent of the 
food necessary to feed her people. In order 
to pay for these imports, Japan must ex- 
port. She has few raw materials to export, 
Therefore, Japan must export finished goods 
and in order to do that she must import 
most of the raw materials necessary for their 
manufacture. 

The merchandise trade deficit in 1956 was 
$729 million as compared with $461 million 
in 1955. Japan has experienced a sharp rise 
in the imports of textile materials, metal 
ores, scrap, mineral fuels, chemicals, and 


machinery. 

Successful trade is a necessity for Japan. 
At the present time much of her trade is 
with the United States. However, histori- 
cally, one of Japan’s natural trade areas has 
been the China mainland. I do not propose 
to predict how long Japan can continue to 
avoid trade relations with Red China. This 
demonstrates again the importance of re- 
evaluating our own trade relations with the 
Communist regime in China, 

We must maintain Japan as a strong and 
friendly ally in Asia. To do otherwise would 
be to court Communist aggression in this 
key area of the world, 

Great Britain is faced with a situation 
similar to Japan's. It is an island nation 
of small land area and with a large con- 
centrated population. History reveals that 
Great Britain's strength as a nation depends 
upon successful trade policy. Lacking in 
natural resources she must rely upon trade 
to receive the raw materials necessary to 
manufacture and produce items of export. 
To deny Great Britain the right to expand 
her trade would be to weaken our strongest 
ally in Europe both economically and as a 
world power in the battle against commu-’ 
nism. 

Today the people of the-world stand in the 
twilight zone between annihilation and dis- 
armament, They do not want to live in a 
world of tension and fear. They are asking 
for leadership which will carry them into an 
era of peace and independence. The United 
States as a leader of the free forces has 
demonstrated on numerous occasions that 
it is willing to cooperate in the development 
of a framework for a just peace. 

We ask Russia and Communist-dominated 
countries to act in good faith and to demon- 
strate by constructive action that they are 
willing to accept disarmament and peace as 
the most urgent goals of our time. Red 
China must show to the world that she is 
responsible and reliable in her leadership, 
The first step in this direction can be taken 
by the release of American citizens and 
soldiers. 

I know that the administration and the 
Congress will continue the type of leadership 
which will demonstrate again our dynamic 
role of a world leader dedicated to the open- 
ing yy freedom's door to all peoples of the 
wor 
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[From the Minneapolis Star Tribune of 
June 17, 1957] 


THYE REALISTIC IN VIEWS ON RED CHINA 
PROBLEM 


Senator Evwarp J. THYE proposes a re- 
evaluation of some United States policies 
iri Asia, including the matter of trade rela- 
tions with Red China. His suggestions bave 
much merit. 

Great Britain and other western nations 
friendly to the United States have decided 
to permit trade with Red China on a similar 
basis as with Russia and her European satel- 
lites. President Eisenhower has stated that 
complete trade barriers against mainland 
China cannot be kept indefinitely by nations 
normally dependent upon International com- 
merce. 

In his address to the Swedish American 
League of Duluth Sunday, Senator THYE 
said that the present United States trade 
ban should be maintained until the Com- 
munist government has released all Ameri- 
cans still held prisoner. Meanwhile, he 
urges “a complete analysis and reappraisal 
of our trade policies in regard to Red China 
and Russian satellites." The inference is 
that if China shows good faith in the matter 
of prisoners, this country should be pre- 
pared to consider liberalizing commercial 
relations. 

Senator Tyre also gave strong support to 
admission of American correspondents to 
the Chinese mainland, which is refused by 
Secretary of State Dulles. On this matter 
both Minnesota Senators are in agreement, 
for Senator Humpurey has criticized the 
Dulles position for some time. 

The general program put forward by Sen, 
ator THYE is constructive and recognizes the 
realities of the Asian situation and of inter- 
national trade, He points out that both 
Japan and Great Britain historically haye 
helped support themselves by trade with 
the Chinese mainland. Policies which tend 
to weaken these allies may prove an aid to 
communism in the long run, As Senator 
THYE puts the case: “To deny Great Britain 
the right to expand her trade would be to 
weaken our strongest ally in Europe both 
economically and as a world power in the 
battle against communism.” 

Arguing the advantages of sending Amer- 
ican reporters into Red China, Senator THYE 
says: “The admission of newsmen to Red 
China would expose the economy and social 
life of the Chinese Communists to the free 
world. We would be the recipients of a 
storehouse of valuable Information.” 

This great advantage for the American 
cause continues to be lost through the 
obdurate and unrealistic attitude adopted by 
Secretary Dulles. 


Case of Sp3c. William S. Girard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
prepared by me on June 11 and my news- 
letter dated June 12, 1957, regarding the 
case of Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

There being no objection, the release 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE or SENATOR Wib- 
LIAM E. JENNER, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, 
June 11, 1957 
Senator WIN E. JENNER, Republican, 

of Indiana, commenting on the press state- 

ment by Robert Dechert, General Counsel of 

the Defense Department, that GI William S. 

Girard enticed Naka Sakai closer into the 

firing range before he killed her, said: 

“The important point in this case is not 
whether William S. Girard is innocent or 
guilty. That remains to be determined at 
the trial. 

“The question is whether his constitu- 
tional rights have been forfeited by sur- 
rendering him to a Japanese court for trial 
instead of letting him be tried by a United 
States military court. This turns on the 
critical question whether he was engaged in 
the performance of his duties when the in- 
cident occurred. 

“I am shocked and amazed that the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Defense Department 
would issue a statement to the press which 
gives substantial help to those who will 
prosecute this young American soldier. 

“Mr. Dechert had no excuse for making 
any comment whatever on the guilt or in- 
nocence of Private Girard. That is the sole 
responsibility of the court which ultimately 
tries him. 

“Mr. Dechert had no excuse whatever for 
making a statement on the evidence to be 
presented in any court proceeding, when he 
was not in court and not under oath. We 
do not tolerate trial by press conference in 
this country. 

“Mr. Dechert, as counsel for the Defense 
Department, had no excuse for issuing vol- 
untarily a derogatory statement about an 
American soldier, when that statement will 
certainly be used by the prosecution when 
he is on trial, perhaps for his life. 

“Government agencies are supposed in 
this country to serve the people. Have our 
Officials descended so low, in the struggle to 
have their way regardless of public opinion, 
that they would destroy the reputation and, 
perhaps, the life on an American soldier in 
order to win a contest over who Is to have 
the most power in Government?“ 
NEWSLETTER FROM THE OFFICE OF WILLIAM E. 

JENNER, REPUBLICAN, INDIANA, JUNE 12, 

1957 ‘ 

The case of William Girard in Japan has 
aroused American indignation about the 
status-of-forces treaties and agreements we 
have with over 42 nations. 

At this time I think it is appropriate for 
me to review some of the important Senate 
debates on the rights of American service- 
men. 

Let's start with the background of the 
agreement we have with Japan. 

Over 5 years ago, the Senate was asked 
to ratify the formal peace treaty with Japan, 
signed by 48 nations. At the time, Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Of Maine, and I, 
introduced four reservations to the treaty. 

One of them read, in part: 

“Nothing contained in this treaty shall 
be construed (a) to impose any limitations 
on the right of the United States as a sov- 
ereign power to exercise complete and un- 
limited control over its foreign policy, its 
Military Establishment, and its domestic 
concerns.” 

On March 20, 1952, the Senate debated 
our reservation and defeated it by a vote of 
55 to 25. 

During the same debate, Senator DIRKSEN 
reintroduced the same reservation as a new 
one, by omitting a part of mine which did 
not refer to United States sovereign power. 
That was the only way to bring the subject 
up for reconsideration after it had once 
been defeated. 
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During the discussion that followed, one 
Of the Senators who opposed our reservation 
Made the essential point that: 

“In the administrative agreement which 
has been negotiated with Japan, when the 
question rises as to jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of persons who are accused of crime, 
Possibly our own citizens, possibly our own 
soldiers, we agree to apply the same rule as 
the one we will agree to with respect to 
NATO countries, and it is contemplated, I 
believe; that we shall work out some agree- 
ment whereby they can be tried locally, cer- 
tainly for certain specified offenses. If this 
reservation were agreed to, I am wondering 
whether it would not negate that effort, be- 
Cause it would certainly be a limitation 
upon our control of certain parts of our 
Military Establishment.” 

That was precisely why Senator SMITH, 
Senator Dmxsrn, and I wanted the reserva- 
tion in—and if tt had passed, William Girard 
Would still be under the jurisdiction of the 
Military courts. 

But the reservation submitted by Senator 

was defeated by a vote of 47 to 29. 

Later that same day the Senate debated 
ratincation of a security treaty between the 
United States and Japan. 

Article ITI of that treaty reads: 

“The conditions which shall govern the 
Gisposition of Armed Forces of the United 
States of America in and about Japan shall 
be determined by administrative agreements 

ween the two governments.” 

I introduced a resolution, for Mrs. SMITH 
Of Maine and myself, providing that no ad- 
Ministrative agreement would be binding 
Unless ratified by the Senate. 

It read: 

“Since Congress under the Constitution 
has the sole power to declare war and au- 
thorize the employment of the Armed Forces 
Of the United States, any so-called admin- 

tive agreements under article III of this 
treaty relating to the right to dispose of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or any 
Part of {ts Military Establishment in or about 
Japan shali not become binding on the 
United States unless ratified by the Senate as 
a treaty in accordance with article II, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution, or approved by 

Congress by act or joint resolution 
Specifically referring to such agreement or 
arrangement.” 

At the time I said: 

“We are today signing a blank check, the 
amount of which we do not know. We can- 
not control our own forces. It is our respon- 
Sibility to raise and maintain armies. It is 
not the responsibility of the Defense Depart- 
Ment or the State Department. If we accept 
the treaty without this reservation, that is 
the situation in which we shall find our- 
Selves. There is no policy involved; that is 
left to the administrative agreement. 

re * * the tentative administra- 
tive agreement, containing several pages, 
Closely We are delegating our con- 
Stitutional right—to whom? I do not know 
Whether Mr. Acheson will send Jessup or 
Rusk to work out the administrative 
details, 1 do not know whether the Defense 
Department will send a representative. I do 
not know whom Japan will appoint. * * * 
Bo I do not know who is going to conduct 
negotiations, and I do not think any 
other Senators know.“ 

I also said: “This is a shocking way for 
w great nation to conduct its governmental 

usiness, Under the American form of gov- 
83 the executive department presents 

1 agreements in clear, complete, and concise 
orm. The Senate consents or withholds 
consent, A policy is established and the ad- 
tive problems are left to the Execu- 
tive to be carried out.” 


— was defeated by a vote of 
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On July 15, 1953, the Senate ratified the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement. Four- 
teen other Senators and I voted against it, 
because we felt it deprived the service- 
men we send overseas of the full protec- 
tion of the Constitution they are supposed 
to defend. 

In the last session of Congress, I intro- 
duced a resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
94, asking that the President renegotiate 
article 7 of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
to provide for exclusive American jurisdic- 
tion over our servicemen stationed overseas. 
The treaty provides that any article in it 
can be renegotiated. 

On June 20, 1956, I personally requested 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
hold hearings on my resolutiton. Copies of 
my 12-page statement can be obtained from 
my office on request. 

I stated that if we are in the process of 
abandoning our Constitution, we shouldn't 
begin with our servicemen. 

No action was taken by the committee last 
year, so I reintroduced the same resolu- 
tion this year as Senate Joint Resolution 40. 
It was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, 

If you are interested in the resolution, I 
suggest that you write to Senator THEODORE 
F. Green, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and request the com- 
mittee to hold hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 40. 


Valedictory and Salutatory Addresses at 
Commencement Exercises at the Capitol 
Page School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the very minor irritations I have felt 
since coming to these Halls, was the 
absolute lack of any occasion upon 
which I might give fatherly advice. But 
on June 10, in the House Ways and 
Means Committee room, that lack was 
remedied. I was privileged at that time 
to address the graduating class of the 
Capitol Page School, on the occasion of 
their commencement exercises. I was 
deeply pleased at being asked to make 
this address, but I even more enjoyed 
listening to the valedictory and saluta- 
tory addresses of Mr. Jerry Bostick and 
Mr. George Weaver. It seemed to me, 
as I listened, that these young men sym- 
bolized the earnestness, the courtesy, and 
the devotion to duty which unfailingly 
characterizes the service rendered by our 
young associates here at the Capitol. 

I should like again, today, as I did on 
June 10, to wish these graduates produc- 
tive and rewarding lives, filled with much 
success and happiness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dresses by Mr. Bostick and Mr. Weaver 
and the list of the members of the 
graduating class of the Capitol Page 
School for 1957 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, following these re- 
marks, à 
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There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses and list were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
Vatepicrory ADDRESS BY JERRY BOSTICK, 

CAPITOL PAGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT Ex- 

ERCISES, House Wars AND MEANS COMMIT- 

TEE ROOM, JUNE 10, 1957 

Distinguished guests, Mr, DeKeyser, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and friends, I realize that 
graduation ceremonies similar to ours are 
taking place in every community at this 
time of the year, but I feel confident that 
no graduates have been given better advice 
or have heard sounder words of wisdom than 
those expressed by our distinguished speaker, 
Senator CmurcH. Thank you for taking 
time from your busy schedule to speak to us 
this evening. 

Tonight we are bringing to a close our 
training in the essentials that will help us 
as we undertake more advance training, 
which in turn will futher mold our Lives. 
The years immediately ahead present a 
greater challenge than ever before to all of 
us and we are determined to do our part in 
providing progressive leadership. We, there- 
fore, pledge that we will do everything pos- 
sible to spur our country on to a full reali- 
zation of its magnificent potentialties. This 
can be done if we will forever keep in mind 
the words of the English writer and critic, 
John Ruskin, who said, “It is not how long 
we live, but how well we spent the life we 
lived that counts.” 

The opportunity to be graduates of the 
Capitol Page School and of working from 
day to day with the lawmakers of this Re- 
public will forever be among our most cher- 
ished memories. The many unique experi- 
ences and wonderful associations we have 
been privileged to have here will bear fruit in 
our lives and in our work. We hope that 
we can show our appreciation to our spon- 
sors by using these experiences to further 
the welfare of our Nation in the years to 
come. 

We fully realize that perhaps we would be 
saying nothing of a brighter tomorrow if 
we had not had the patience and under- 
standing shown us by parents, teachers, and 
associates. To those who have assisted us 
80 greatly we pay our humble respects. 

Only the future will tell whether we 
achieve the high standards which have been 
set before us. With Divine guidesce we hope 
to contribute toward America’s ultimate 
goal—peace, preparedness, and prosperity. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE WEAVER, SALUTATORIAN 

Distinguished Mr. DeKeyser, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and friends, when a 
mighty ship slides down the ways into the 
sea which is to be her home, a great crowd 
gathers to see her launched. When the vessel. 
completely outfitted and motors tuned, sets 
forth upon her maiden voyage, it is customary 
for a number of dignitaries to sail with her, 
to enjoy her luxury, and to experience her 


power. 

So it is tonight, my friends, that this 
mighty ship of the class of 1957, which has 
been 4 years in the building slides down the 
ways into the sea of life and sets forth upon 
her maiden voyage. 

We are proud, as we gather for this Joyous 
occasion, that we have so many friends who 
have come to witness the launching. Because 
we are happy that you have come, we want to 
extend to each of you a hearty welcome. We 
know that among our guests are many rela- 
tives and friends. We appreciate deeply your 
interest in our achievements and in our 
future. 

Numbered among you, too, are our sponsors 
and the many other acquaintances which we 
have made during our days on Capitol Hill. 

The work on our ship, the class of 1957, 
was begun 4 years ago. As freshmen, we 
undertook the task which we are completing 
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this evening. As the months progressed, the 
congressional elections of 1954 overtook us, 
and with our task barely begun, a change in 
the control of Congress compelled many of 
our classmates to return to their homes. Dis- 
rupted, but with spirit, our class continued, 
New boys, from all sections of the country, 
came to replenish our ranks and to continue 
our mission. Each year saw fewer and fewer 
of the original class return, until tonight, 
there are in the class of 1957, only two mem- 
bers who were present when the class first 
met in September 1953. 

This is our victory, our night of triumph, 
the time when all the work which has been 
put upon our great ship begins to bear fruit. 
It has been a glorious past, but with the faith 
and strength of youth, we know that the best 
is yet to be. It is with genuine pleasure 
that we extend a welcome to you as you join 
us in our launching ceremonies. 


List or GRADUATES, 1957 CLASS OF THE CAPITOL 
PAGE SCHOOL 


Jerry Creel Bostick. 

Charles Vernon Bush. 

Allen Warren Davis. 
Lawrence Colin Fernsworth. 
Richard L. Fruin, Jr. 
George Ward Gaines. 
Robert M. Jacoby. 

Drew M. Johnson. 

Jed Joseph Johnson, Jr. 
Frederick Phillip Kessler. 
Warren Lee Meklvain. 
Frederick Jerome Saunders. 
‘Terrance M. Scanion. 
William Eugene Smith. 
Julien Gillen Sourwine. 

E. John Watson. 

George Arthur Weaver. 
Roger Stephen Williams. 


Address by George Meany, President of 
AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


` OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, which was delivered at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, AFL- 
clo 

Permit me first of all to express my thanks 
to the United American Mechanics for its 
American Citizen Award for 1957. I accept 
it not as a personal honor, but as a valued 
recognition of the contributions made by the 
free trade union movement to the develop- 
ment of American democracy. 

Your organization, now more than a cen- 
tury old, is a fraternal society, rather than a 
labor union, yet our objectives are similar— 
to uphold the dignity and to enhance the 
opportunity of the workingman, 

America has frequently been described as 
the land of opportunity. In this country of 
ours, it is possible for men and women with 
ability and determination to rise from hum- 
ble beginnings to positions of eminence. 
What is it in our way of life that provides 
limitless opportunities for the individual? 
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What is it that closes the door against human 
progress in other lands? - 

Perhaps the answer can be summed up in 
one word—"freedom.” Where freedom ex- 
ists freedom of conscience, freedom of as- 
sociation—mankind can and does move for- 
ward. Where dictatorship reigns, where the 
rights of individuals are suppressed, human 
progress is stopped in its tracks. 

We in America cannot afford to become 
smug about the advances we have achieved 
nor about the rights and privileges we enjoy. 
We must prove ourselves worthy of them 
through the way we live with our fellow men 
and the way we serve our country and its 
cause. 

No matter what our private aspirations or 
desires may be as individuals, we cannot 
escape our common obligations to make, each 
and every one in his own way, our full con- 
tribution to the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of our cherished free way of life. 

For at this very moment, unceasing war is 
being waged by powerful forces to eliminate 
our free way of life from the face of the earth. 
Each of us must face up to this unpleasant 
fact. The advocates of communism have not 
in the slightest degree abandoned their ob- 
jective of complete world domination for 
their particular brand of totalitarian tyran- 
ny. In the very nature of things, this objec- 
tive cannot be attained unless and until all 
forms of government based on justice and 
human freedom are destroyed. The Com- 
munists are pursuing this goal with a zest 
and a zeal that could well be emulated by 
those who enjoy the rights and privileges of 
freemen. And mawe no mistake about it— 
America is their No. 1 target, for with Amer- 
ica out of the way, the rest of the free world 
would become easy pickings for the Kremlin. 

Naturally, the leaders of Soviet Russia con- 
stantly disclaim any hostile intentions to- 
ward us or other free lands. They say all 
they want is peaceful coexistence. They 
blandly offer to engage in constructive com- 
petition with us through trade and cultural 
exchanges, They even assert that we have 
erected an Iron Curtain against their efforts 
to become more friendly. 

This was the theme of the remarks uttered 
by Dictator Khrushchev when he was per- 
mitted to invade millions of American homes 
with a telecast interview. This was the same 
Khrushchev who condemned thousands of 
Hungarians to death and sent tens of thous- 
ands to slavery and exile, merely because they 
wanted to be free and live in peaceful co- 
existence as an independent nation along- 
side the Soviet Union. 

In dealing with the Communists, we in 
America must learn to separate fact from 
friction, truth from propaganda. We must 
learn to recognize the forces of evil by their 
actions rather than their words. We must 
judge by results, rather than glowing pre- 
dictions. 

The current Soviet disarmament proposal 
presents a clear case in point. It calls for 
the suspension of further test explosions of 
nuclear weapons under a system of moni- 
toring by the United Nations. 

Because of the growing fear throughout 
the world that the air we breathe may be- 
come poisonously contaminated if atomic 
tests are allowed to go unchecked, this So- 
viet proposal will undoubtedly be welcomed. 
In fact, some people will hall it as the fore- 
runner of peace. 

Peace would be wonderful, if true, but let 
us not be carried away by the prospect merely 
on the basis of the new Soviet proposal. It 
does not contain the faintest guaranty of 
disarmament, nor the slightest assurance of 


peace. 

The United States and our allies have said 
before and we should reiterate even more 
strongly now that we will be glad to join in 
any effective plan to halt atomic tests. But 
we dare not stop there. We must continue 
to exert every pressure to prevail upon Rus- 
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sia to agree to a worldwide cessation of pro- 
duction of atomic weapons and fissionable 
material for military purposes under a pro- 
gram of strict international inspection. 

Halting bomb tests will not prevent any 
aggressor from going to war if it can con- 
tinue to produce atomic weapons and gain 
the opportunity, while other nations relax 
their vigilance, to achieve preponderant 
superiority in such weapons. 

Furthermore, even if all atomic weapons 
are banned effectively, that alone is no guar- 
anty of peace. Actually, it might have the 
opposite effect and precipitate war. As 
Winston Churchill pointed out some years 
ago, the greatest deterrent to war in our 
time is the superior atomic-bomb strength 
held by the United States. If such weapons 
were outlawed tomorrow, Soviet Russia 
would enjoy an overwhelming position of 
military strength, both in conventional 
weapons and in the size of armed forces. 

Obviously, then, it would be folly for our 
country to sidetrack the question of dis- 
armament on the limited basis of ending 
bomb tests or even on the basis of outlaw- 
ing certain selected weapons. We must have 
real assurances that disarmament will be 
general and will be geared to peace, rather 
than war. 

The latest Soviet line, as expressed by 
Khrushchev, is that the Communists need 
not resort to war because other countries, 
including our own, will within a couple of 
generations turn to communism voluntarily 
in emulation of the perfect state achieved 
by Soviet Russia, 

The Communist dogma of the attainment 
of a perfect state has been proven false time 
and again in almost 40 years of practical ap- 
plication. The recent lesson of Hungary has 
convinced any remaining doubters that there 
can be no human values where life is not 
guided by moral values. And we know only 
too well that there is very little room for 
morality in a land where the power of gov- 
ernment over man is total and absolute. No 
social panaceas, no economic reform is 
worthy of attainment, if people have to be 
clubbed and terrorized into accepting it. 

The crisis mankind faces today cannot be 
fought only with economic, political, mili- 
tary, and material weapons. In this epic 
struggle between freedom and despotism, it 
is the battle for men’s minds that will be 
decisive. To win that battle, individuals and 
organizations who believe in freedom must 
do their part, rather than leave the entire 
burden upon government. 

For in our free society, public opinion is 
the controlling factor. Enlightened public 
opinion is essential to the good health of our 
society. Enlightenment comes not only from 
the expressions of public officials, or from 
information and opinions expressed in the 
press, radio and television, but from the posi- 
tions taken by the voluntary institutions 
which serve as the arteries of our democratic 
way of life. By this, I mean not only labor 
unions, but management organizations, cul- 
tural groups, fraternal societies such as yours, 
institutions of learning, and community so- 
cial service associations. 

It is our job to help refute and expose the 
hypocritical output of the Soviet propogan- 
da mills. It is our duty to help overcome 
whatever damage may have been wrought 
by permitting Khrushchev, without chal- 
lenge or confrontation with the truth, to 
broadcast his lying and poisonous propa- 
ganda to the American people. 

In the long run, of course, public opinion 
will be influenced by results rather than 
words or promises. It is incumbent upon us, 
therefore, to do considerably more than we 
have done thus far to bring the benefits of 
American democracy to all our people. 

This means an ever higher standard of liv- 
ing, under an economy that provides well- _ 
paying jobs for those able and willing to 
work, as well as proper rewards to manage- 
ment and capital. Toward this end, it is es- 
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sential that a higher degree of labor-man- 
agement cooperation be attained through 
the combined efforts of industry and trade 
unions, When the future of free labor and 
free enterprise are under common attack by 
totalitarianism, it should be obvious that it 
is to their mutual interest to work more har- 
Moniously together. 

It means also that all Americans, regard- 
less of race, color or creed, must be accorded 
full enjoyment of civil rights, as well as 
equal educational, political, and economic 
Opportunities. 

It requires a broader view of our internal 
Problems and a broader program of action to 
Overcome them than we have as yet under- 
taken. If we set ourselves to the task, we 
can quickly build the schools our children so 
desperately need. We can get rid of slums 
4nd provide decent homes for every Ameri- 
can family at prices within their reach. We 
ean equip our Nation with modern roads and 
ultramodern airports to meet present and 
future needs. We can protect our people 
from annual flood disasters, as was done in 
this area by TVA. 

Yes; we can do all these things and do 
them, iet me add, without going broke—for 
Our history proves that progress does not 
bankrupt a nation but encircles it. 

And what would be the result? Happier 
lives for the American people—of course. 
But more than that—much more. It would 
Prove to our own people, once and for all, 
that democracy works for their benefit. It 
Would prove to the people of other nations, 
including the people now enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain the fundamental truth 
that the free way of life is the only way of 
life that makes human progress possible. 

There are pessimists, I know, who contend 

t progress is strictly an illusion, that, in 
the classic phrase, the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. 

That is no longer true of the world we live 
in. Through the process of civilization, the 
face of our world has taken on a new look. 

one thing, it has shrunk. Less than a 
century ago, to get around the world in 80 
days was considered the fantastic dream of 
a romantic novelist. Today, the trip can be 
made comfortably and conveniently in eight. 
And there is a far cry between the slingshot 
Of Biblical times, which might kill one man 
at a hundred paces, and the H-bombs of 

y which can wipe out an entire nation 
thousands of miles away. 

Nor is it fair to say disparagingly that 

uman progress has been mainly destructive 
in nature, that we have learned to kill whole- 
Sale instead of retail, but that's about all. 

On the contrary, the power to produce for 
the good of humanity has advanced to such 
a high level by this time that, given assur- 
ance of peace and worldwide freedom, we 
Could in a very short period banish hunger 
from every rection of the globe and all the 
diseases and human misery that stem from 
Poverty. 

Yes, we have this great, humanitarian goal 

Jy within our grasp. Only one thing 
Stops us from achieving it promptly—the 
Necessity of diverting a disproportionately 
large measure of our wealth and energy into 
Vital defenses against attack by those who 
sina destroy everything we are trying to 


I venture to predict that if the Soviet 
World were to lay down its arms tomorrow, 
renounce communism and embrace the ways 
or peace and freedom, America would be 
more than willing to lead the way for the 
adoption of a 5-year plan that would bring 
abundance of the fruits of civilization to 
every nation and every people on earth— 
and on schedule, too. 

Unfortunately, we cannot look forward 
with any degree of confidence to such an 
easy way out of the present world crisis. 
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We will have to do it the hard way, by 
working, by praying and perhaps even by 
fighting for the eventual triumph of human 
liberty and peaceful progress. 

But if we hold true to our ideals, if we 
strive to put them into practical effect 
through liberal and progressive programs, 
we will surely win the crucial struggle for 
the hearts and minds of men—and that bat- 
tie may be the key, the turning point, to 
peace and victory. 


In Time of Flood, Texas Plans for Future 
Water Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some solid, sound thinking is being 
done in my State these days about the 
overall water problem. The recent 
fioods, coming at the end of years of 
drought, have stimulated the kind of 
constructive thought shown in a recent 
editorial, entitled “Water for Tomorrow,” 
which appeared recently on the always 
interesting editorial page of the Fort 
Worth Press. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER FOR TOMORROW 


Drouth is recent and the memory of man 
is shart; but floods and full reservoirs today 
do not mean water in the taps tomorrow. 

The caprices of Texas weather are pointed 
up, in a sense, by a report to city council 
from its water engineers and consultants, 
Freese & Nichols. 

It is a tribute to planning foresight (as 
well as hindsight) that their recommenda- 
tions, first submitted in dry October, have 
not changed substantially by wet June. 

In brief, the 27-year program cals for de- 
velopment of reservoirs on the Trinity River 
tributaries of Cedar Creek, near Athens, and 
Richland Creek, near Corsicana, and the con- 
struction of pipelines to a filter plant near 
Forest Hill. 

The plans also call for raising the storage 
levels of Eagle Mountain and Grapevine 
Lakes; and for building with Federal aid a 
flood control dam on the West Fork, near 
Boyd, between Eagle Mountain and Bridge- 
port Lakes. < 

There is one apparent concession in the 
engineers’ report to criticism of the Richland 
Creek project. A full study is proposed into 
the possibility of using water from streams in 
southeastern Oklahoma, If this source is 
shown feasible, it could be substituted for 
the Richiand Creek project. 

There is obvious merits in devising a sys- 
tem for gathering water supply to Fort Worth 
from widely separated sources. Rainfall in 
one area may be abundant while sparse in 
another. 

The vagaries of weather being something 
we have to live with, we believe the study 
of Okishoma as a water source is worth the 
cost to taxpayers. 

Let's have all the facts in planning a $124 
Million water program. 
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Torch of American Justice Dims—The 
Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News Sen- 
tinel of June 17, 1957, discussing the case 
of Sp3c. William S. Girard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TORCH or AMERICAN JUSTICE Dimas 

For a long time we Americans had reason 
to be justly proud of our meticulously exact- 
ing tradition of American justice. Every- 
thing about our judiciary and our constitu- 
tional rights therein implemented, long was 
held in highest esteem by legal minds and 
Jaymen alike. The very thought of warping 
justice even by the slightest margin in the 
interest of expediency was regarded as posi- 
tively intolerable. 

However, we, unhappily have lived to ex- 
perience the laying of violent hands on our 
traditional concept of justice and the judi- 
ciary. An American President even proposed 
in this latter day of expediency that the 
highest judicial tribunal be “packed” by the 
executive. 

Our pride and sense of assurance in Ameri- 
can justice has again been rudely shocked 
in the past few days. 

In Washington, Robert Dechert, General 
Counsel of the Defense Department, in a 
formal press statement the other day in- 
dulged in a flagrant prejudgment of the case 
of American GI William S. Girard. In the 
first place, it patently is not within the 
province of the counsel for the Defense De- 
partment to judge at all, for he has no ju- 
dicial authority. But even if he had, it 
would be shockingly unethical for him to 
pass judgment on any phase of the case prior 
to trial. Nevertheless Dechert adjudged 
publicly that Girard had “enticed” Naka 
Sakai closer to the firing range in Japan 
before he killed her. 

Also in Washington, Oliver Gasch, the Fed- 
eral district attorney, presented an alarming 
objection to the habeas corpus proceedings 
brought for the purpose of rescuing Girard 
from a Japanese court and having him pro- 
duced in Washington, for a judicial deter- 
mination by our own highest courts on the 
question of the situs of his trial. Gasch 
says the habeas corpus should not prevail, 
for the reason that the matter of turning 
Girard over to the Japanese was “a political 
decision not subject to judicial review.” If 
that is not an amazing tacit contention that 
expediency rather than justice should pre- 
vail, we do not know what could constitute 
one. 

If the executive department can ruth- 
lessly wrest an American citizen’s constitu- 
tional rights away from him with impunity 
before trial, it can bar him from invoking 
them in a trial court. And if the executive 
department can actually do that, does not 
that virtually sign a death warrant for the 
Bill of Rights? 

Gasch does not want the court to lose any 
time in blessing his brief with judicial ap- 
proval either, for he says that, “every mo- 
ment of delay is extremely dangerous in the 
conduct of our foreign relations.” He ap- 
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parently feels that the danger to an Ameri- 
can citizen's constitutional rights and his 
life, is of little consequence. 

In connection with these latest assaults on 
the citadel of our traditional constitutional 
rights, Indiana's United States Senator WiL- 
LIAM E. JENNER has made some highly per- 
tinent comment. Commenting particularly 
on Dechert's statement, JENNER said: 

“The important point in this case is not 
whether William S. Girard is innocent or 
guilty. That remains to be determined at 
the trial. The questién is whether his con- 
stitutional rights have been forfeited by sur- 
rendering him to a Japanese court for trial 
instead of letting him be tried by a United 
States military court. This turns on the 
critical question whether he was engaged in 
the performance of his duties when the inci- 
dent occurred. I am shocked and amazed 
that the General Counsel of the Defense De- 
partment would issue a statement to the 
press which gives substantial help to those 
who will prosecute this young American 
soldier, 

Mr. Dechert had no excuse for making any 
comment whatever on the guilt or innocence 
of Private Girard, That is the sole responsi- 
bility of the court which ultimately tries 
him. Mr. Dechert had no excuse whatever 
for making a statement on the evidence to 
be presented in any court proceeding, when 
he was not in court and not under oath. We 
do not tolerate trial by press conference in 
this country. Mr. Dechert had no excuse for 
issuing voluntarily a derogatory statement 
about an American soldier, when that state- 
ment certainly will be used by the prosecu- 
tion when he is on trial, perhaps for his life.” 

Senator JENNER, as he usually is, is again 
eternally right in this instance. When men 
high in the councils of the Government, who 
should be most zealous champions of our 
inherent constitutional rights, want to sac- 
rifice them on the base altar of expediency, 
we can only ask: 

What has become of our traditional Ameri- 
can justice? 


David Dubinsky, President of Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a lead ar- 
ticle by Mr. John Herling, Washington 
correspondent, relating to the life and 
works of Mr. David Dubinsky and his 
leadership of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Mr. Dubinsky 
celebrated 25 years as union president 
this past week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER DAVE—DUBINSKY’S WORK MAKES 

GARMENT UNION UNIQUE 


(By Jobn Herling) 


WASBINGTON —David Dubinsky, 65-year-old 
head of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, celebrating 25 years as union 
president this week, happily steals the in- 
ternational labor spotlight from that other 
8 president of the Teamsters 

nion. 

The contrast between the two Daves is con- 
siderably greater than the 3,000 miles from 
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New York, Dubinsky’s headquarters, to Se- 
attle, where Beck centers his business em- 
pire. 

To hear Dubinsky’s admirers talk about it, 
one must measure the span between them in 
character, trade-union integrity, and philos- 
ophy, not in miles but in light-years. Du- 
binsky has brought himself and his union a 
long way. 

When Dubinsky became president of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in 1932, the 
country was ditched in depression, the 
union’s membeship was down to 45,000 mem- 
bers (not all of them paying dues). Today 
450,000 ILG members work in shops in cities 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In the last quarter century, this union has 
set a standard of achievement for advance- 
ment of its members and the industry's wel- 
fare which excites pleasure and envy. Du- 
binsky made his union rich, not himself. 

But it was a tough, slogging struggle 
through the “garment jungle,” beset at 
various times by Communist traps, gangster 
killers, seductive offers of friendly employ- 
ers, and the usual temptations of soft living 
after a strenuous climb. 

Back in 1932, the ILG was ridiculed by the 
Communists in a ditty: Dubinsky's union 
is a no-good union, Is a company union by 
the bosses and Hillquits and the Thomases. 
They give false promises; and give to the 
workers the doublecross.”’ 

Within a few years, Dubinsky made such 
opponents eat those barbs. He countered 
with Pins and Needles, a musical comedy 
which became the labor movement's paean of 
triumph over economic disaster and political 
subversion. It produced songs of “social sig- 
nificance’ produced by young men whose 
fathers had worked in the shops and sung by 
a cast made up of young men and women still 
employed there, 

This Dubinsky-led union is unique. Made 
up originally of immigrant workers, it has be- 
come one of the most fiercely American-con- 
scious. 


Address of Hon. Charles H. Silver, Presi- 
dent, Board of Education, New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
June 19 I had the opportunity of attend- 
ing a luncheon meeting of the Times 
Square Club in New York, at which time 
their annual service award was pre- 
sented to Hon. Charles H. Silver, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of New 
York City. It has been my pleasure to 
know Mr. Silver for many years. He 
has given unselfishly of his time, 
thought, and great ability to many noble 
and worthwhile causes, and has made 
an outstanding contribution to the cause 
of education in New York City as presi- 
dent of the school board. 

Mr. Silver made an inspiring speech 
in accepting the award, and the speech 
contains several recommendations which 
have to do with the Federal Govern- 
ment, in connection with education, 
which should be considered by all Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


June 19 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, Boarp OF EDUCATION, AT ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON OF THE TIMES SQUARE CLUB AT 
SHERATON-ASTOR HOTEL, JUNE 9; 1957 


If the words, thoughts, and deeds of a man 
may sometimes flower in the recognition of 
his fellows, then you, my friends, have ten- 
dered me a rare bouquet. All who strive for 
the public good profess to seek no laurels for 
their efforts. Yet I must humbly confess 
that you have profoundly warmed my heart 
with this welcome award which I accept in 
deep and abiding gratitude. 

The feelings that well up in me at this 
Moment are beyond my powers of expres- 
sion. I know that in presenting me with 
this citation you are paying symbolic tribute 
to every member of our board of education, 
to every teacher and administrator in our 
schools, to that vast heroic legion, known 
and unknown, which labors to advance the 
cause of learning. 

Your tribute is not to me alone. It is to 
all who watch a child's eyes grown wide with 
wonder as he finds the way to truth and 
understanding in this world of endless en- 
chantment. It is they who plant the magic 
seeds of faith, patience, and inspiration that 
flourish in the mind of youth and grow into 
the tree of knowledge—the tree of life. 

In their name I thank you for this great 
honor. I can recall many rewarding mo- 
ments in a rich, full life, but I shall cherish 
none with greater pride than this. 

Few organizations are as close to my heart 
and interest as the Times Square Club. Your 
valued member Ben Fine is one of my dear- 
est friends, and I have so many other friends 
among you that I could not pause long 
enough to name them all. Let me just pay 
tribute to your growing strength and influ- 
ence, to your selfless dedication to the wel- 
fare of the community, and, most of all, to 
your magnificent service to youth in further- 
ing the advancement of education and widen- 
ing the opportunities for scholarship among 
our young people. 

For me to say that yours is a noble cause 
would be doing it small justice. They who 
crusade for education today are the builders 
of a better tomorrow for all mankind. 

In the terrible uncertainty of our times, 
when each morning's headlines emphasize a 
growing social unrest in many areas of the 
earth’s surface, the educator bears a tre- 
mendous responsibility. He is the watcher 
in the night. He is the bearer of the torch 
against darkness and distrust. He is the 
guardian of our civilization, assailed, as 
never before, by the forces of dissension and 
unimagined potential destruction. 

The burden of the educator is not an easy 
one in these days of momentous decision— 
and time is running out. We can no longer 
allow ourselves the luxury of error. In the 
relentless struggle between the slave world 
and the free world, education must meet the 
challenge and we should not defer to dollar 
diplomacy or political expediency. 

An alarm has sounded, not a moment too 
soon, to match the haste of other nations 
who are producing 10 scientists, 10 engi- 
neers, 10 chemists, 10 teachers to our 1. We 
are engaged in a vast intellectual mobiliza- 
tion of our Nation’s greatest resource, our 
young people. This is the business of the 
trained and devoted champion of education. 

We must develop throughout our society 
an alert and vital awareness of the truth 
that, today, knowledge is power, as at no 
other period in the time of man, and that, 
against the poised threat of untversal chaos, 
it may, indeed, be his only hope of survival. 

Those of you who know me can attest to 
the fact that mine has been no mere lip- 
service to the cause of education. My work 
on the board is not casual commitment to 
routine duties. I am as intense in my obli- 
gation to the tasks of heading the largest 
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system of public education in the world, as 
I expect every teacher and staff member to 
be, and I look upon the public schools of 
New York as citadels fortified to war upon 
man's oldest foes: ignorance, indifference, 
intolerance, and want. 

Education is to me, as I know it is to 
you, an army with banners, defending our 
Way of life and perpetuating the American 

Every citizen is personally con- 
cerned in these objectives and their fruits 
will be peace for ourselves and a more 
abundant life for our children. 

In this spirit, I have come to you not only 
to express my warm appreciation of the 
honor you have done me, but to justify it, 

some measure, with a few concrete pro- 
Posals I would put before you as educators 
and leaders of public opinion. 

Here, in America, nearly every child who 
Graduates from elementary school goes on 
to high school. Of those who complete this 
Secondary course of study, more than a third 
80 on to college, and that proportion is in- 
Creasing at such a rate that we may soon 
5 for even the most qualified to 

We have come to regard education with 
less emphasis on the classic concept of aca- 
demic achievement and more on preparation 
for successful living and technical skills. 

Our role in world leadership, our advances 

Science, our amazing industrial growth, 
and our rich contributions to art, literature, 
music, and the whole varied tapes- 

try of the fine arts, are all nourished in our 
Schools, We have provided specialized in- 
Stitutions to offer this kind of education 
for all the children of our city. It is a sub- 
stantial program, but we are getting it done. 

We are spending a hundred million dollars 
a year in building schools, and 400 million 
to maintain our school system. We are 
learning that the investment is paltry com- 

to the dividends it returns among 
Our youth, We are proving that the method 
Works, and it is a model for other commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. 


I am convinced, however, that we have 
not gone far enough. The system should 
be widened so that we not only establish 
Schools of special training in specific fields, 
but that we also improve our ways of iden- 
tifying those students Who can benefit most 
by intensive and rapid education “in depth.” 
As we try to develop each child's potential, 

us make sure we find those who can 
Profitably pursue higher education. Then 
let us secure the funds and the facilities to 
avoid the tragic possibility of failing poster- 
ty by permitting even one such child to fall 
by the wayside. In this hour, in this land 
Of ours, we cannot afford to let anything 
out of college or other institution of 
er learning even one child who wants 
Such an education and whose abilities 
demand it. 
An education is the birthright of every 
child, but we are straining the 
mandate of democracy if we cut it to the 
Same pattern for all. We must not put 
the brakes on inspiration, and impede our 
Competitive progress against the intellectual 
Product of other lands in our zeal for equal- 
ty. Equality, in the educative sense, does 
not imply sameness of curriculum or slack- 
ening of opportunity for mental growth, but 
Means developing each child according to 
his individual ability. 
I have one more proposal to extend for 
your consideration. We have all given 
thought, and we have gotten a substantial 
amount of action, in seeking to improve the 
earning power of our teachers. In raising 
their salarles, we have lifted the dignity 
Of the teaching profession, and, I am sure, we 
are attracting more young people to pre- 
Pare for a teaching career. 
“ee me advocate one further step to re- 
eve the dangerous teacher shortage. I 
Would like to see every young man and young 
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woman, who enters college with the sincere 
purpose of preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession, insured of the financial ability to 
fulfill this aspiration. Scholarships from 
private funds, State or Federal funds, should 
guarantee that we do not lose this vital 
talent because of economic need. 

I think it is a proposal worthy of thorough 
study. I know you are among the ones who 
care and who realize the importance of 
enough teachers to meet the needs of the 
future. If we fail the children, now, in 
this, we fail them forever. 

I have spoken to you from my heart of the 
things that are closest to my heart because 
I think they are also close to yours. I have 
been inspired to speak in this fashion by 
your own courageous identification with the 
cause of learning. It is evidenced by every 
act of the Times Square Club and by this 
annual education meeting in which I am so 
proud to have played a part. 

The award you have granted me, I shall 
treasure all my life. It will spur me on to 
work in the flame of your own zeal for the 
welfare of our boys and girls. 

That flame, the flame of education, which 
you have guarded and kept alive, is the bea- 
con of the future—the hope of all the 
world. 


Long-Range Minerals Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
executive board of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers has expressed itself as sharing with 
many Members of this body the belief 
that the long-awaited long-range min- 
erals program of the Department of the 
Interior is-a disappointment to the work- 
ers and operators in the United States 
mining industry. 

In a statement issued June 8, the ex- 
ecutive board pointed out: 

The “relief” promised by the administra- 
tion has precipitated a new crisis that 
threatens a vital sector of our economy with 
extinction. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement issued by the executive board 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers be printed in the 
Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRAM 

Denvern—The following statement was 
adopted Friday, June 7, by the executive 
board of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers at its meeting 
here at the Cosmopolitan Hotel: 

“The long-awaited long-range minerals 
program of the Eisenhower administration is 
a disappointment to the workers and oper- 
ators in the United States nonferrous mining 
industry. The relief promised by the ad- 
ministration has precipitated a new crisis 
that threatens a vital sector of our econ- 
omy with extinction. Coming immediately 
after a serious curtailment of the barter 
program and the announced intention of 
terminating stockpiling—both of which con- 
tributed to lead-zinc price stability in re- 
cent years—the new program has created 
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additional anxieties that have already fur- 
ther depressed the price of zinc and prom- 
ise more mine shutdowns and layoffs. 

“Far from realizing its declared purpose 
of promising a strong, vigorous, and efficient 
domestic metal industry as essential to the 
long-term economic development of the 
United States, the Department's program 
appears aimed at the liquidation of our do- 
mestic lead and zinc mining industry in the 
interests of giant corporations who find it 
more profitable to import cheaply produced 
metals from abroad. 

“The toppling of lead and zine prices 
within recent months has already brought 
the shutdown of important mines in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Montana, and elsewhere, and has added 
thousands of skilled miners, smeltermen, 
and allied workers to the ranks of the un- 
employed. Few of the remaining lead-zinc 
mines still in operation can long survive 
unless the present downward trend of prices 
is sharply checked and reversed. No single 
United States lead-zine property can con- 
tinue at its present level of operation under 
prevailing price trends. 

“The situation in copper, while not yet as 
serious as that in lead and zinc, also con- 
tains many dangerous possibilities. A 30 
percent drop in the price of copper in the 
past year plus the continued accumulation 
of world stocks—in the face of rising sup- 
plies—similarly threatens the future life of 
many United States mines. 

“To all of this, the Interior Department's 
program offers only a gesture in the form 
of a sliding scale of import duties on lead 
and zinc, adjustable every 3 months. These 
added duties, in effect, would most severely 
penalize countries like Canada—with wage 
levels most nearly comparable to those in 
the United States—while easily permitting 
producers in low-wage countries to jump the 
low tariff hurdle. The Department's pro- 
gram shows not the slightest recognition of 
any problem, current or potential, in copper, 
Nor does it in any way consider possible 
means of correcting the present imbalance 
between supply and demand by expanding 
demand through research on new applica- 
tions for basic metals. 

“We consider the preservation of a domes- 
tic mining industry in the United States 
as essential to a healthy and expanding 
economy. Our Nation can ill afford the se- 
vere consequences to defense and to the 
economy resulting from the destructive ef- 
fects of closing down many mines unable to 
operate within the present pfice and market 
structure. Such resulting loss of irreplace- 
able natural resources and long acquired 
human skills is a tragic waste. 

“We, now, as we have consistently over 
many years, favor the maximum expansion 
of foreign trade, both as a means of promot- 
ing peaceful cooperation among nations and 
of providing greater markets for our prod- 
ucts. Such expansion, we are convinced, 
must be based upon a domestic policy of 
full employment and high wages. We do 
not now, nor have we ever, subscribed to 
the theory that expanded foreign trade can 
only be secured at the cost of liquidating 
our own industry and our own jobs. 

“The present administration's failure to 
project effective remedies for the now criti- 
cal situation of the United States nonferrous 
metals industry places the issue squarely 
before Congress. Drastic remedies are now 
required to prevent what could develop into 
a collapse of an essential United States in- 
dustry. In the present immediate situation 
the industry requires and must have some 
real promise of price stability. That, we 
are now convinced, can only be achieved 
through some limitation of imports that sre 
now flooding our markets. 

“In the present situation we the 
principles of the Metcalf bill, H. R. 7844, as 
Offering possibilities for affording the lead- 
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zinc mines a necessary breathing spell. Un- 
der the Metcalf bill, import taxes would be 
imposed whenever the domestic market 
prices of lead and zinc fall below certain 
specified peril points. 

“Should the situation in copper continue 
to deteriorate, this union will then urge 
upon Congress the passage of a bill embody- 
ing a similar peril point and import tax for 
that metal. - 

“Any limitations of imports—to the extent 
that it may continue to be necessary— 
should, we believe, be based upon the more 
equitable general principles embodied in the 
Lanham bill, H. R. 2815. In general, under 
that bill, imports of any product are geared 
to the estimated consumption needs of the 
domestic economy, with import quotas es- 
tablished for each country; the quotas for 
individual nations are based upon the past 
record of imports with additional allowances 
granted for rising wage rates. We urge 
Congress to combine these general principles 
with those now contained in the Metcalf bill. 

“At the same time we frankly recognize 
that any bill of this sort is not an ultimate 
solution to the problems of this industry. 
Unless some of the more basic problems are 
frankly considered and dealt with, this type 
of hypodermic treatment, although presently 
necessary, could create new difficulties that 
would compound the problem. 

“The basic problem that must be met is 
how to bring world demand into balance 
with supplies that are increasing and will 
continue to increase at a faster rate. Any 
long range program must look for and de- 
velop new markets for nonferrous metals, 
both in terms of new uses and applications, 
and expanded world trade—particularly to 
those countries with the greatest potential 
for economic development. 


“We urge upon Congress and the industry 
the undertaking of a greatly expanded re- 
search program for the development of new 
applications of copper, lead and zinc. We, 
for our part, will support such programs in 
every possible way. 

“We similarly welcome the proposals of 
Senators JOHNSON, MAGNUSON, and MANs- 
FIELD for reexamining the avenues of world 
trade. New trade, if placed upon a realistic 
business basis, should prove to be mutually 
advantageous to all countries and could 
conceivably open up greatly expanded mar- 
kets for the products of this industry.” 


“You Killed Our Son” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J.. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
the ever-increasing number of persons 
killed and injured in auto accidents on 
our highways, I think it appropriate to 
insert in the Record an item which ap- 
peared in the April 1957 issue of Minutes, 
an ce magazine. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“You KILLED Our Son” 


(The following is from a letter written by 
the mother of a small boy to the woman 
whose car hit and killed him. It was written 
out of grief, anger, and desperation. It is 
not pleasant to read. We publish the letter 
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in the hope that it will cause some drivers 
to think twice about the terrible responsibil- 
ity they assume when they get behind the 
wheel of a car.—THe EDITOR.) 

I don't know why I’m writing to you, but 
I've been thinking and I have to know the 
answers to three questions. Why didn’t you 
sound your horn? Why, after your husband 
told you to watch the little boy, didn’t you 
slow down? And why didn't you swerve the 
car to the right or apply your brakes? You 
could have, you know. You could have done 
any or all of these things and Stevie would 
still be living. Why didn't you? 

Can you realize what you've done to us? 
Until you killed our son we had four wonder- 
ful boys we were proud of. We had a happy 
home and a good life because we were all 
together. Now, because of you, one of our 
boys is gone forever. He's lying out there 
in the cemetery, forever alone. He was never 
alone in his life until we took him there and 
left him. I can't eat or sleep; all I do when 
I close my eyes is dream of Stevie. Isee him 
running alongside the road, I see you hitting 
him. I dream I have him back again and 
he’s just a tiny baby. 

I've tried to forgive you but, God help me, 
I can’t. All I can think is that I would like 
to see you hurt the way you have hurt us, 
to destroy your happiness the way you 
destroyed ours. I keep thinking you still 
have a happy home and all the children you 
gave birth to, while I should have 4 beloved 
sons and only have 3. 

Do you know what he died from? You 
crushed his little head, you broke his left 
leg and gave him internal injuries. All 
that, and you said you were only going 35 
miles an hour. Do you know that you 
knocked him out of his little shoes? 

Maybe if you could answer the questions 
I've asked I could forgive you and find peace 
of mind. Can you answer them, or is it 
impossible? Aren't you afraid now to let 
your children out, for fear someone as care- 
Jess and heedless as you might come along 
and kill them with a car? 


Award of Citation to Gerald D. Crary by 
Indiana Technical College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. Ger- 
ald D. Crary is one of the most illus- 
trious citizens of Deadwood, S. Dak. He 
also has the rare distinction of having 
been elected as the imperial potentate 
of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America. 

Iam happy to offer for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the citation 
which has been awarded to Gerald D. 
Crary by the Indiana Technical College, 
of the great State of Indiana, conferring 
upon him the degree of doctor of hu- 
manities. This is a fitting tribute and 
recognition of the great public service 
which “Gerry” Crary has rendered as 
the Imperial Potentate of the Mystic 
Shrine during the current year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the 9 
as follows: 


June 19 


CITATION 

President Keene, Mr. Gerald D. Crary, of 
Deadwood, S. Dak., is now chief executive of 
Fish & Hunter, the company he entered 
as a stenographer at the age of 18. He 
served successively as treasurer and secretary 
before he assumed his present position. He 
has been active in civic and philanthropic 
organizations as director of the Deadwood 
Chamber of Commerce, as an officer in the 
Greater South Dakota Association, and as 
chairman of the colorful Days of 76 annual 
fete. He also has the rare distinction of 
having been elected as the imperial potentate 
of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America and 
in that capacity he is president of the board 
of Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children 
in North America and the Hawaiian Islands. 

In his life he has exemplified the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the great Northwest, a spirit 
composed of rugged individualism on the one 
hand and active helpfulness to one’s neigh- 
bor on the other. From the age of 6 Mr. 
Crary has lived in a community where 
“neighbor” has the Biblical definition of “any 
man in need.” Through these many years, 
while serving his fellow beings, Mr. Crary has 
acquired wisdom and has come to under- 
stand man, his hidden hungers as well as 
his sublime kinship with his Maker. 

Mr. President, because of these accom- 
plishments and others, this altruistic man is 
recommended for the degree, doctor of 
humanities. 

Dr. DIXON. 

Gerald D. Crary, because of your self- 
sacrificing endeavors for your fellowman and 
of your zealous attention to responsibilities, 
Indiana Technical College, upon the approval 
of its board of directors, is honored to pay 
tribute to you and through the authority in 
it vested by the State of Indiana, confers 
upon you the degree, doctor of humanities, 
honoris causa, with all of the rights, titles, 


privileges, and obligations appertaining 
thereto, 
President KEENE, 
May 19, 1957. 


“Open Curtain” Policy Worth Trying, 
Dallas News Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial entitled “Proposed Broadcasts 
to Russian People,” published in the 
Dallas Morning News on June 12, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPOSED BROADCASTS TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

Unwittingly the Kremlin boss, Nikita 

chevy, may have torn a hole in the 
Iron Curtain. His recent broadcast to the 
American people may make it difficult for 
him to refuse to allow American spokesmen 
to make similar broadcasts to the Russian 
people. 

Few here have resented the Khrushchev 
broadcast, loaded as it was with propaganda. 
But many will support the view of Senator 
Lynvon JoHNsoN and others that efforts 
should be made to reciprocate. Khrushchev 
might agree to an American broadcast. If 
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he refused, he might lose caste with some of 
the neutrals. 

A regular series of radiobroadcasts, and 
even telecasts, in each direction might help 
to narrow the breach between the two peo- 
ples. If the Russians understood that our 
aims are only for security, peace, and trade, 
they might realize the falsity of some of the 
Propaganda they have been fed and might 

me more friendly toward us. 

No realistic persons would expect any 
quick conversion of the Russian people, but 
an exchange of views by radio and television 
Could result in better understanding and less 

on. The chance for some degree of suc- 
Cess would justify the effort. 


Juvenile Court Judge Orman W. Ketcham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS l 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on May 1, 
1957, during an executive session of the 
Senate, I addressed myself to the nomi- 
Nation of Mr. Orman W. Ketcham to be 
Judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

My purpose in so doing was to call the 
attention of my colleagues in the Senate 
to the possible hazards of placing on 

bench of this specialized court any 

Person without the requisite specialized 
Qualifications. 

The Washington Daily News in the 

e of Friday, June 14, 1957, carries a 

Very interesting editorial, entitled “Dan- 

Ser Ahead,” which is very closely related 

My remarks of May 1 concerning this 
Nomination, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DANGER AHEAD 
The District's new juvenile court judge, 
W. Ketcham, is falling behind in his 
Work. 
True, he's new and inexperienced in his 
Judicial role. But the plain fact is, he hasn't 
been abie to keep up. His predecessor did. 
It confirms, we think, what the News said 
2 ore Judge Ketcham's appointment, when 
© Warned against disturbing the function- 
J of this court by replacing experienced 
Udge Edith H. Cockrill, simply to credte a 
Political plum and reward somebody with it. 
nend e Ketcham is a victim of what we be- 
> ve to have been lack of administrative 
esponsibility in failing to realize that a one- 
it ge court depends upon the skill and abil- 
he of one person. A new judge, no matter 
can, able, is bound to operate under a handi- 


We have asked Judge Ketcham for exact 
es on the backlog that has accumu- 
sent during his 20 days on the bench. He 
Peper to give them to us. His reply: “If 
the hen such figures are prepared for me in 
to regular course of business, I will be glad 
Po cog them to a News reporter.” 
ie uts. ‘This kind of stuffed-shirtedness will 
8 wga friends, influence people, or keep 
Operation of the court speaks for itself. 
Tuesday, for instance, Judge Ketcham 
Set a date in the middle of August for the 
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jury trial of a man who denied parentage 
of a child born out of wedlock. June to 
August. When Judge Cockrill was replaced, 
jury trials were virtually current. 

‘Traffic cases had so piled up, unheard, that 
on Monday of this week Judge Ketcham 
scheduled no other cases. Municipal Court 
Judge Mildred Reeves, substituing for him 
in his absence at a Capitol Hill hearing on 
the new juvenile court bill, heard 12 cases 
in an hour. 

Last week he told the News he will ask 
the commissioners for money to keep the 
court open on Saturdays, paying overtime to 
court workers, if Congress fails to approve a 
second judge. 

But actually, of course, it is his part of the 
court operation that has fallen behind; not 
that of court workers. 

All this, we believe, is due to one simple 
fact: The court is suffering from an ill- 
advised political appointment. 

We do not see that a new juvenile court 
judgeship would do much to correct this 
situation. There would be merely two inex- 
perienced judges instead of one. 

If a new juvenile court judgeship had been 
created before Judge Cockrill’s replacement, 
and if she had been allowed to stay on until 
the court readjusted itself (even if she were 
then replaced for political reasons), the court 
would not have been upset. As it is, the 
quick move to create a new judgeship unhap- 
pily smacks of more interest in another 
$17,500 or $18,000 political job than in the 
social service and justice this court was 
designed to provide. 

We've watched Judge Ketcham at work. 
We're convinced that he is conscientious and 
is making every effort to do what he believes 
is a good job. 

But the plain fact is it isn't as good as 
before, and things may get worse. We hope 
they won't. We hope we'll be the first to 
announce that juvenile court is up to date 
in its cases, and that it is running smoothly 


All we're doing today is raising a warning 
flag. 


Court Ruling Called’ Blow to 
Congressional Inquiries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Court Ruling Called Blow to 
Congressional Inquiries,” written by 
David Lawrence, and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 19, 
1957. 4 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Court RULING CALLED BLOW TO CONGRES- 

SIONAL INQUIRIES 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, June 18.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States has crippled the effec- 
tiveness of congressional Investigations. By 
one sweeping decision the Court has opened 
the way to Communists, traitors, disloyal 
citizens and crooks of all kinds—in business 
and in ldbor—to refuse to answer any ques- 
tions which the witness arbitrarily decides 
for himself are not pertinent to a legislative 
purpose. This means that every time a Sen- 
ator or a Representative asks a question in 
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an investigation the witness must be given 
a clear explanation of what the legislative 
purpose is and this may even have to be con- 
firmed by a resolution adopted in each case 
by the Senate or the House. Then it may 
have to be passed upon in a decision by the 
Supreme Court before it is really valid. 
This cumbersome procedure kills future 
investigations that seek to expose the ways 
and means by which the Communists infil- 
trate America. It kills any searching inves- 
tigation of racketeers in the labor-union 
movement, or any other kind of corruption. 
Had the Supreme Court's new law been in ef- 
fect during the Harding administration it 
would have killed off any exposure of the 
Teapot Dome scandals. Had it been ren- 
dered in 1950 Alger Hiss could have avoided 
answering questions asked by the House 
Committee on un-American Activities, whose 
charter of authority held ever since 1938 
now is torn to shreds by the Supreme Court. 


MUST ANTICIPATE QUERIES 


Senator McCLELLAN of Arkansas, Senator 
KEFAUVER of Tennessee, Senator EASTLAND of 
Mississippi, and the chairmen of various 
House investigating committees might as well 
shut up shop.. The power to investigate has 
been curtailed drastically on the ground that 
Congress has to particularize in every case 
and specify in its resolutions exactly why it 
wants certain questions answered. It must 
somehow anticipate all the questions the 
investigating committees may wish to ask. 
This is, as Justice Clark, a former attorney 
general, declared in his dissent, both “un- 
necessary and unworkable.” He added: 

The resulting restraint imposed on the 
committee system appears to cripple the 
system beyond workability. 

This is because the Supreme Court has 
now set itself up as knowing more about 
what Congress needs to know to legislate 
than Congress itself thinks it does. In the 
words of Justice Clark: 

“The majority (of the Court) has substi- 
tuted the judiciary as the grand inquisitor 
and supervisor of congressional investiga- 
tions. It has never been so.” 

LEGAL VACUUM SEEN 


All the justices, of course, are honorable 
men and conscientious in the pursuit of 
their duty. But for the most part they live 
in a legal vacuum, without awareness of the 
actual operations of Communist subversion. 
To them, apparently, there is no Commu- 
nist menace, no such thing as infiltration by 
stooges of the Communists, and if a man ad- 
mits he has worked and cooperated with the 
Communists and then refuses to tell who else 
he met in such activities, this is construed 
now as a right of silence derived from the 
first amendment which, now added to the 
fifth amendment, makes it easy for treason 
to be protected. 

The Supreme Court majority realized, to 
be sure, the gravity of its decision and tried 
to soften the blow by minimizing the future 
danger. All the Congress has to do now, the 
Court patronizingly suggests, is to take 
“added care” in authorizing the use of com- 
pulsory process. But as Justice Clark real- 
istically points out, the Court doesn’t say 
how this added care could be applied in 
practice. 

The Supreme Court majority—Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, Justices Frankfurter, Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan—seemed to think that 
the desire of the individual to be spared any 
unpleasant publicity due to his past asso- 
ciations was more sacred and more impor- 
tant than the right of Congress to get infor- 
mation about Communist plots and infiltra- 
tion in order to pass laws to safeguard the 
Nation against destruction. The ruling was 
proclaimed, too, by the Court that any one 
hereafter can teach and even advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, but unless there is conclusive 
proof that these teachings are part of a con- 
spiracy to Incite someone to some action, the 
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viewpoint expressed Is merely “abstract doc- 
trine” and not subject to punishment by any 
law Congress might pass. 

CALLED A FATEFUL DAY 


There were other significant cases decided 
by the Supreme Court on Monday, June 17, 
1957, which will make that day a fateful 
one in American history. State legislatures 
were told that they, too, cannot investigate 
and require witnesses to answer their ques- 
tions except where it can be proved that the 
State has an overriding interest in a sub- 
versive individual which outweighs his right 
to silence, and this, in turn, might have to 
be reviewed in each instance by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In another case, the Court didn't decide 
the merits of the disloyalty charges against 
John Stewart Service but said the Secretary 
of State couldn’t reverse his Under Secre- 
tary who had ruled favorably to Mr. Service. 
In still another case involving 14 persons 
convicted of Communist activity under the 
Smith law, 5 were set free and 9 ordered 
to stand trial—so as to ascertain the facts 
as to activities of the defendants relating to 
one word—"“organize"—in the existing law. 
It could mean activities with reference to a 
new party or subversive group or a continu- 
ing process of organizing in Communist 
Party circles as the Department of Justice 
has contended. 

Since organization work in the Commu- 
nist Party now is ruled by the Court to 
happen only at the creation of the party 
in 1945 and is adjudged not to be a con- 
tinuing process, certain defendants are set 
free because they were not prosecuted 
within the time prescribed in the statute. 


SEES ESCAPE FOR CROOKS 


These decisions will cause much conster- 
nation throughout the country. They will 
make happy in some respects, the so-called 
liberals who have long crusaded against con- 
gressional investigations of Communist ac- 
tivity, but it will make them unhappy in 
other respects because it gives crooked labor 
racketeers, shady business operators, finan- 
cial manipulators and other wrongdoers a 
means of escape from congressional ex- 
posure. 

Naturally, Moscow should be happy. An 
they need do now is to instruct their Com- 
munist Party in the United States how to 
adapt themselves to the new ruling. The 
Communist Daily Worker editorials have as- 
sumed all along that the Court would de- 
cide some day as it did this week, that a 
man can betray this country and in certain 
circumstances get away with it. 


Supreme Court Decision in the Communist 
Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an enlightening 
editorial, entitled “Fateful Decisions,” 
from the June 18 issue of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, one of the 
Nation's most outstanding and influential 
newspapers, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I commend the reading and considera- 
tion of the points raised in this editorial 
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to the entire membership of the Congress, 
as well as the public at large. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farerct DECISIONS 


The Government's legal drive against 
Communists and subyersives was further 
weakened yesterday by three Supreme Court 
majority decisions. 

These make the total of such adverse rul- 
ings 13 for 1 year. 

They have created such chaos and con- 
fusion that Federal prosecutors do not know 
where to move next. 

They threaten the entire internal secur- 
ity structure and will have tremendous im- 
pact even on the acts of the Congress. 

In one far-reaching decision yesterday, 
the High Court practically nullified two key 
sections of the Smith Act—the antisubver- 
sion statute under which the Government 
has been making successful attack against 
internal Communist strongholds. 

In that action, the Supreme Court, with 
Justice CLARK sharply dissenting, reversed 
eonvictions of 14 top California Reds, ordered 
5 acquitted and new trials for 9 others. 

In so doing the Court held, in effect, that: 

“Organizing” the Communist Party is not 
an indictable offense if the organization 
work started more than 3 years before the 
indictment was returned, 

To be an indictable act, advocacy of vio- 
lent overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment must be an “advocacy of action” and 
not merely “advocacy of abstract doctrine.” 

All of the 14 defendants had been con- 
victed of conspiracy to advocate violent 
overthrow of the Government. 

Justices Black and Douglas went even 
further than their associates. They said they 
would have acquitted all 14 defendants. 

In another of yesterday's decisions, the 
Court reversed the contempt-of-Congress 
conviction of John S. Watkins for refusing 
to identify onetime Communist associates 
for the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

The Watkins ruling could effectively dam- 
age future congressional investigations into 
subversion and particularly communism. 

Yesterday's third decision held that former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson exceeded 
his authority when he fired John Stewart 
Service in 1951 as a result of a Loyalty Re- 
view Board finding. The Court did not rule 
on the loyalty issue itself, but on the pro- 
cedure used by Mr. Acheson to dismiss him. 

The Government was still trying to evalu- 
ate the disastrous effect of the Jencks case 
decision of 2 weeks ago when the new batch 
of adverse rulings was hatched by the High 
Court. majority to add further uncertainty 
and create greater confusion in the law en- 
forcement field. 

The Jencks decision would open FBI files 
to criminal defendants. The Smith Act rul- 
ing practically eliminates two of that law's 
features. The Watkins decision makes a 
comparable finding very likely in the case 
of Arthur Miller, playwright recently con- 
victed of contempt of Congress. Both had 
used “conscience” as an excuse for not an- 
swering committee questions. 

It is for the Justice Department and the 
Congress to determine how weaknesses in 
existing laws can be overcome and thus nul- 
lify the High Court's extreme liberalism and 
capricious reasoning. 

The decisions which have dealt law en- 
forcement and the Nation's internal safety 
such heavy body blows may be among the 
most fateful handed down since the found- 
ing of the Republic. They effect every com- 
munity, every home, and every individual, for 
they shake the very foundations of our col- 
lective freedom. 


June 19 
Lesson for the North Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
recently appeared in the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Journal an editorial, which was 
republished in the Florence (Ala.) Times, 
entitled “Lesson for the North Country,” 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LESSON FOR THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Two weeks ago a group of New York State 
residents were in northern Alabama as the 
guests of the Reynolds Mètals Co. They 
were taken there in order to see what a large 
industrial plant like Reynolds could do for 
a community. What they saw was a revela- 
tion. 

We in northern New York have waited so 
long for our dream of industrialization that 
many residents of this area have begun to 
be cynical of the prospects for such a de- 
velopment. If the experience of the section 
of Alabama in the vicinity of the Reynolds 
plant at Listerhill is any criterion, however, 
the wildest dreams of the optimists are to be 
fulfilled. 

Before Reynolds moved into the Tri-Cities 
area of Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 
it was a predominantly rural area in a de- 
pressed part of the State. Today it is a 
thriving industrial area with one of the 
highest economies in the Southeast. The 
population of the area has more than 
doubled, Wages, retall sales; and other in- 
dexes of prosperity have skyrocketed to even 
more than doubled what they were before 
Reynolds entered the area. 

The experience of this region of Alabama 
indicates what northern New York can ex- 
pect after the power project is completed. 
True, Ogdensburg itself is about 40 miles 
from the site of the Reynolds plant. But 
Ogdensburg’s economy is tied to that of the 
entire county. We in this city will benefit 
from increased prosperity, since the only city 
in the county is a natural trading center 
for a large area, 

Furthermore, workers in the tricities area 
are transported to the Reynolds plant from a 
40 to 50 mile radius, The same will be true 
here. Furthermore, although Reynolds be- 
gan in Listerhill with only a reduction plant, 
aluminum fabricating plants were soon at- 
tracted to the area. This also can happen in 
northern New York. 

The area of northern Alabama where Reyn- 
olds plant is located is in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, in the heart of one of the great public 
power developments of the world. The three 
cities of Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia 
are all serviced by municipal power facilities, 
buying low cost power from the TVA. 

The opinion of people in the area was 
unanimous that municipal power had been 
an invaluable partner in their industrial 
expansion. The profits from the municipal 
systems had provided the citles with revenue 
to build new municipal facilities, and also 
to pay for expert help in seeking allied indus- 
tries to the Reynolds Co. to further their ex- 
pansion. Public power had also extended 
the benefits of electricity toall before. “The 
TVA taught the private utilities how to make 
money in this section,” the editor of the 
local paper commented. 
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Everyone to whom the North Countrymen 
talked seemed fiabbergasted when told that 
the citizens of Ogdensburg had rejected the 
Same opportunity to capitalize on the bene- 
fits of the low cost power to be generated on 
the St. Lawrence. 

Industrialization has brought a whole new 
outlook to northern Alabama. What was a 
depressed, defeatist community is now a pro- 
gressive and publicspirited one. The paral- 
lel with northern New York is obvious. We 
too can have growth and progress if we are 
alert enough to capitalize on the opportu- 
nities which will be ours once the seaway 
and power project are completed. 


The Centennial of Spring Green, Wis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Thurs- 
day, a week from now, a grand com- 
Munity of my State will begin to cele- 
brate its centennial. 

The fine city of Spring Green, Wis., 
Will blow out, so to speak, 100 candles on 
its birthday cake. 

Spring Green is a community well 
known to us of the Badger State in its 
Own right. But it is known particularly 
to Wisconsin and to the Nation because 
it is the home of one of America’s great- 


est figures, the famed architect, Frank 


Lloyd Wright. 

Just last Saturday this remarkable 
American celebrated his 88th birthday. 
It was most fitting and customary that 
on this occasion he looked not backward 
but forward to a billion-dollar cultural 
center in Iraq, on which he is about to 
begin to draw the plans. 

Mr. President, I have spoken on pre- 
vious occasions in tribute to this re- 
Markable figure, one of the truly great 
architects in American history. 

Mr. Wright is a man of bold imagina- 

forthright courage and deepest con- 
Viction. 

He is a symbol of American individual- 
ity, American nonconformity, American 
Willingness to take on any foe or com- 
— of foes in pursuit of one's 

eals, 


Folks in Wisconsin at times have had 
their differences with this great indivd- 
ual, but I know of no one who would 
dispute that we are proud indeed that for 
More than a half century he has made 
hs home at Taliesin, near Spring Green, 
and that America has contributed so 
towering a figure on the world scene. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
Wisconsin State Journal article of June 
16 with regard to Spring Green's cen- 

+ as well as two earlier articles 
from the same newspaper with regard 
to Mr. Wright’s 88th birthday, and his 
Plans for the cultural center at Bagh- 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
8 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RD, 


5 convey heartiest congratulations to 
Wright and to Spring Green, which 
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he has helped make deservedly famous. 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the REC- 

oRD, as follows: 

{From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 

Wis., of June 16, 1957] 

INCLUDING FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT DAY— SPRING 
Green Apps TO CENTENNIAL—TALIESIN 
Oren HOUSE SCHEDULED FOR CELEBRATION 

(By John R. Prindle, assistant State editor) 
Sprinc Green.—When Spring Green cele- 

brates its centennial June 27 through 30, 

many features will be familiar to those who 

have attended other centennials in this area, 
Beards are being grown, history and tradi- 
tion are being stressed, women are wearing 
old-time costumes, and attics and trunks 
have been searched for clothing and souve- 
nirs of the old days. 
FACE PENALTIES 


Wearers of beards will go scot free while 
those who refuse to grow them will be in- 
earcerated, Women who fail to dress in the 
garb of yesteryear will face certain penalties 
too. These things are standard in any town 
celebrating its centennial. 

Spring Green will have all this—and more. 
More because Spring Green is the home of 
one of America’s most widely known and 
controversial figures—Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Taliesin, Wright's Wisconsin home, wiil 
be opened to the public during the centen- 
nial celebration, and June 29 has been set 
aside as Frank Lloyd Wright Day. 

Wright is scheduled to make a speech on 
that day, and it’s safe to predict he will have 
something interesting and quotable to say. 

(For years Wright has had a habit of say- 
ing things that are quoted and remembered.) 

IMPORTANT PART 

Archie Fleming, Spring Green village presl- 
dent and chairman of the centennial board 
of directors, said last week that Tallesin is 
“cooperating 100 percent" with centennial 


‘planners and that Frank Lloyd Wright Day 


will be an important part of the 4-day 
program. 

Eugene Masselink, Wright's secretary, said, 
“We at Taliesin are glad to cooperate with 
the village in planning this program. After 
all, we're neighbors.” 

Taliesin’s contribution toward the cen- 
tennial will include open house June 27, 28, 
and 29, during which visitors may tour the 
grounds, all of Hillside, which includes 
Wright's studio, farm buildings, and little 
theater; and most of Taliesin itself. Not 
open to the public will be only that part of 
Taliesin which is Wrights own living 
quarters. 

PROVIDE FLOAT 

Wright's students will provide a float for 
the June 30 parade, and the Taliesin student 
choir will sing during Wright Day. Besides 
a float, the students will enter a “circus 
band” in Sunday's parade. 

“It may not be your idea of a circus band,” 
Masselink said, “but it’s Taliesin’s.” During 
all four days of the program, an exhibition 
of Wright's work will be displayed in Spring 
Green High school, 

A lot of work by a lot of people has gone 
into the planning of the centennial. Among 
those who have been the busiest are Mrs. 
Clarence Scholl and Eldon Pratt, who edited 
a 152-page centennial booklet entitled “The 
First 100 Years.” 

INCLUDES HISTORY 


Dedicated to Wright, the booklet includes 
a history of the Spring Green area, historical 
photos borrowed from many sources, and & 
general story of Spring Green's first century. 
Mrs. Scholl said she spent 3 months prepar- 
ing the booklet, which now is on sale. 

The cover design, a sketch of the village 
and surrounding country, including Talie- 
sin, was done by Masselink. 
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Here are some of the events scheduled by 
Spring Green Centennial planners who have 
in mind 4 full days of activity: 

A centennial breakfast, free entertain- 
ment, horse pulling contests, picnics, 4-H 
Club home demonstrations, Rural Day con- 
tests, and the Centennial Queen's Ball, all 
scheduled for June 27. 

CENTENNIAL PAGEANT 


A children’s parade and games and con- 
tests, an afternoon tea honoring old settlers, 
a Brothers of the Brush and Sisters of the 
Swish program, and the first presentation of 
the centennial pageant are scheduled for 
June 28. 

A luncheon for Wright at noon and the 
pageant at night for June 29. 

The big centennial parade at 1 p. m., a 
concert by the Zor Shrine band, Madison, a 
horse show, and fireworks are scheduled for 
June 30, the last day of the celebration. 

TAKING PART 


Bands from many communities and drum 
and bugle corps will take part in Sunday's 
parade. 

Assisting Fleming in planning and coordi- 
nating the centennial program are Delpha 
Oleson, secretary-treasurer, and Ken Olson, 
Ron Fox, and Mitchell Rens. 

But besides these program officials, practi- 
cally everybody in Spring Green and the 
area is getting into the swing of things. 

If Spring Green's centennial isn’t a whop- 
ping success, with something of interest for 
everyone, it won't be the fault of Spring 
Green folks. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis., of June 9, 1957] 


Wricur Turns MELLOW, Ir ONLY ONCE IN A 
Year 


SPRING Grren.—Among the many things 
that Frank Lloyd Wright has not been called 
during the many years of his tempestuous 
career is “mellow.” 

The internationally famed architect whose 
home is Wisconsin has, in the past half- 
century or so, been called many 
ranging from the highest possible praise to 
something else again. 

He has been lauded by emperors and kings 
and damned by businessmen, officials, and 
others. He is a stanch believer in what he 
calls the “uncommon man.” But among the 
ranks of the very people whom he considers 
to be “uncommon men“ you will find those 
who are both pro-Wright and anti-Wright. 

Seldom, if ever, has Wright been referred 
to as “mellow.” 

Yet at least once a year—especially lately— 
Wright does get as close to being mellow as 
Frank Lloyd Wright ever can. 

That’s on his birthday. 

Saturday was Wright's 88th birthday, He 
spent it at Taliesin, near Spring Green. 
Saturday night’s birthday party was a quiet 
celebration that included only a “few family 
friends.” His family, of course, includes the 
60 members of his Taliesin Fellowship, 
Wright's students. 

Last year his birthday party was a big one, 
with scores of guests from all over the coun- 
try. It was a lavish affair complete with 
gorgeously gowned women, & millionaire 
client or two, cocktails, a dinner, and a pro- 

in the Taliesin little theater. ; 

This year Wright chose to observe his 88th 
year quietly. 

“It’s just another birthday,” he said Satur- 
day night. “We blew the whistle last year; 
this year we're having a quiet family affair.” 

Part of his decision to have a simple birth- 
day observance may have resulted from the 
fact that Wright has been a busy man lately. 
He recently returned to Wisconsin from Iraq, 
where he has been commissioned to design 
a billion-dollar cultural center in Baghdad. 

He dealt directly with King Faisal of Iraq 
in planning the huge project (and has said 
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since that kings are a lot easier to deal with 
than certain county board and State legis- 
lature members) and agreed Saturday night 
that it was the biggest project he has ever 
tackled. 

“Perhaps it’s the biggest job anyone ever 
tackled,” he said, 

As practically everyone knows, Wright is 
involved in another project that is some- 
what less grandiose than the Baghdad job 
and a lot closer to home. It is the Monona 
Terrace project in Madison. 

He expressed the hope Saturday night that 
a certain bill now before the State legisia- 
ture would not be passed. Failure of passage 
would mean the last major obstacle in the 
path of Madison's Wright-designed lakefront 
community center was out of the way. 

“Madison will always be sorry,“ he said, “if 
that project isn’t completed, and others 
throughout the State and the Nation will be 
sorry, too.” 

People who have dealt with Wright over 
the years have called him many things— 
shrewd, brilliant, a showman, a genius, a 
charlatan, the world’s greatest architect, a 
man impossible to do business with, a 
man of great charm, an egotist, a dreamer, a 
coldhearted businessman, 

But at least once a year, on the occasion 
of his birthday, he becomes a genial host, a 
kindly man who, as busy as he is, can still 
find time to thank those who wish him well. 

And his formula for 88 years of vigorous 
life is, “I love my work; I love my wife; and 
I tell the truth.” 

{From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 
son, Wis., of June 7, 1957] 


Krno’s EASIER SUBJECT THAN- Crry—WricHT 
PLANS BILLION DOLLAR JOB 
(By Richard Bradee) 

Spainc Green.—Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
famous architect, said he will begin drawing 
plans Saturday—on his 88th birthday—for a 
billion-dollar cultural center in Baghdad. 

“If old age is like this,” he said, “I don't 
think I'll mind it.“ 

Wright said King Faisal of Iraq has $1,480 
million to spend on a 3-year project to make 
Baghdad “a city that there will be nothing 
to compare with in the world.” 

He will design a cathedral, opera house, 
university, and art gallery for an island in 
Baghdad. 

He said his dealings with the King are 
pleasant compared with the squabble with 
the city of Madison over a civic center and 
auditorium. 

8 p has its advantages,“ Wright 
said. He said that the King doesn't have 
to worry about “political tycoons” trying to 
block beauty. 

“Trying to get something from the people 
is different,” he said. There's a total mis- 
chief campaign in Madison to stop Monona 
Terrace.” 

The Terrace civic center has been fought 
to the State supreme court and is now the 
subject of a bill in the legislature. 

Wright said it “takes money and intelli- 
gence” to build a beautiful city. “Having 
only money makes it worse than it was be- 
fore.” 

He said the King and people of Iraq have 
both. “Civilization began with them,” he 
said, “and the Arabic people are extremely 
intelligent.” 

He said that the idea that the Arabs will 
succumb to communism is “posh.” “The 
Arab’s word is good.“ he said, “and commu- 
nism is entirely contrary to their nature.” 

Wright said that he has no intention of 
slowing up his work because of advancing 
age. 

He said the Baghdad cultural center 18 
ready for the drafting board. Details of the 
projects will be revealed later, 
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His birthday observance will be held at a 
“quiet celebration” this year, Wright said. 
“A few family friends.” 

He said that the “family friends” include 
the 60 students at Taliesin. That's my 
family,” he said. 


Electronics Spark Arizona Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Electronics Spark 
Arizona Industry,” published in News 
Front, the picture news magazine for 
management, May 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTRONICS SPARK ARIZONA INDUSTRY—MAJOR 

Companies Leap STATE’s EXPANSION; POPU- 

LATION, BUSINESS, FARMING KEEP PACE 


Arizona, which now exceeds even California 
and Florida in rate of population growth, is 
rapidly becoming a center of the United 
States newest major industry, electronics. 

One corporation alone, the Motorola Co., is 
turning out 8,000 transistors daily in its 
Phoenix plant. This is as many of the tiny 
successors to the vacuum tube as are pro- 
duced in the rest of the country combined. 

Another huge company, General Electric, 
has just moved its computer division to 
Arizona's capital, Other electronics giants 
which have transferred operations to Ari- 
zona include Sperry Rand, International 
Electronics, Collins Radio, and Westing- 
house’s Mel-Par division. 

Combining the electronics and aviation 
fields are such Arizona newcomers as Hughes, 
the largest employer in the State, Douglas 
Goodyear Aircraft, and AlResearch. 

The Army Electronic Proving Ground is 
located at Fort Huachuca in the Tucson 
area, 

In other fields, Reynolds Metals’ Arizona 
plant is the largest aluminum extrusion mill 
in the world, and National Malleable & 
Steel Casting operates a major foundry in 
the State. Light industry also is moving in. 

In all, more than 400 manufacturing en- 
terprises have moved to Arizona since March 
1948, when the State government, local busi- 
ness groups and the Valley National Bank, 
the largest in the Rocky Mountain area, com- 
bined in an all-out drive to attract industry. 

Population, 749,587 in the 1950 census, 
passed 1 million In 1956, and is expected to 
reach 2 million in 1975. Greater Phoenix, 
with 200,000 people in 1948, now has 350,000, 
and Greater Tucson, 115,000 in 1948, 205,000. 
Nonagricultural employment has risen since 
1948, from 152,000 to 253,000, and bank de- 
posits from $425 million to $859 million. 
Real estate also is booming. 

Arizona has a healthily balanced economy. 
Mining income, $196 million in 1948, was 
$352 million in 1955. Crops and livestock 
produced $229 million in 1948 and $354 mil- 
lon in 1955. 

Another important Income source is the 
tourist Industry, which, like electronics and 
other forms of delicate precision manufac- 
turing, is attracted to Arizona largely by the 
mild, equable, humidity-free climate. 
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Tourists, most of whom come during the 
winter season, are expected to spend more 
than $200 million in the State in 1957, against 
only $90 million in 1948. 

But balancing the climatic advantage, im- 
portant today when critically scarce engl- 
neers and scientists can dictate working con- 
ditions, is the fact that Phoenix and Tucson, 
nestling among high mountains, are poten- 
tial smog areas. This threat has been obvi- 
ated by inviting only non-smoke-producing 
industries. 

The products of such industries, fortu- 
nately, have usually a very high value-to- 
weight ratio. This means that freight costs, 
high because of Arizona's geographic posi- 
tion, are relatively unimportant, 

Other obstacles have been overcome by 
abolishing State taxes on manufacturers’ in- 
ventories, sales to the Federal Government 
and goods warehoused for ultimate pees 
to destinations outside Arizona. 


The Russian Offer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial from the St. Paul Pioneer_Press of 
June 17, 1957, entitled “The Russian 
Offer,” which relates to the suspension 


‘of H-bomb tests proposed by the Soviet 


and our reaction to that proposal. 

I note for my colleagues one short 
paragraph, which reads as follows: 

A temporary suspension of these tests on 
a trial basis might, however, be justified as 
a first step toward more significant disarma- 
ment agreement, as a means of relaxing ten- 
sion in world affairs, and as a concession to 
widespread fears about the effects of radio- 
active fall-out from nuclear explosions. 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed along with this editorial, a simi- 
lar editorial relating to the same subject 
matter, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of June 15, 
entitled “Suspension of Testing.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of June 17, 
1957 
THE RUSSIAN OFFER 

The suspension of H-bomb tests proposed 
by the Soviet Government would be to its 
advantage in the present armed peace that 
exists. But if the Russians are willing to 
give comparable advantages in some other 
phase of arms control to this country and 
its allies, it might be a basis for agreement. 

For this reason the proposal is worth 
looking into. Whether it can be made ac- 
ceptable depends on what the Soviet Govern- 
ment has to offer in compensation. 

The reason why the stopping of these tests 
would be advantageous to the Communist 
side is because our command of atomic weap- 


_ons is and will continue to be the chief off- 


setting factor to the great superiority of the 
Russians in conventional land power. Fur- 
ther advances in the science and tactics of 
atomic warfare are more likely to favor the 
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security of the defense than the interests of 
the potential aggressor. 

If atomic weapons were to be ruled out 
entirely, for example, while conventional 
ground forces were left substantially intact, 
the world would be at the mercy of the huge 
armed manpower of the Soviet Government. 

A temporary suspension of these tests on 
a trial basis might, however, be justified as 
a first step toward more significant disarma- 
ment agreement, as a means of relaxing ten- 
Sion in world affairs, and as a concession 
to widespread fears about the effects of radio- 
&ctive fallout from nuclear explosions. 

The Soviet leaders in fact haye made this 
Proposal in part at least to capitalize on that 
Tear, They no doubt hope to get a propa- 
ganda advantage out of their offer even if 
they fail to cause the arresting of our atomic 
Progress. This aspect of the proposal must 
also be given serious consideration. Scien- 
tific opinion is sharply divided on the pos- 
Sibly injurious effects on the human race 
ot a continuance of these tests on probably an 
increasing scale. 

Some leaning over backward in deference 
to such fears would perhaps be justified. The 

et proposal has one feature that holds 
. There would be an exchange of 
teams of observers who would be stationed in 
country, Soviet Russia, and other na- 
tions to see that the terms of the agreement 
are kept. The larger nuclear explosions are 
detectable even now all over the world. But 
has been much doubt about the smaller 
Weapons. The stationing of these observers 
Could be so arranged that this possibility of 
evasion would no longer exist. It would also 
Provide a limited experiment in international 
ion which will have to be a basic part 

ot any genuine disarmament agreement. 

It is also important for future control of 
atomic weapons that the number of nations 

ing them be kept as small as possible. 

At present only America, Britain, and the 

Soviet Union belong to the club. If there 

to be no further tests, then there could 

be no further additions to the list to compli- 

„Cate the problem and increase the danger of 
Keeping the peace. 

these reasons a short-term agreement 

On a trial basis conditioned on sufficient con- 

cessions from the Russians is worthy of con- 

Sideration. If they did not act in good faith 

e tests could be resumed without any great 

haying been done. If they were to 

Prove good faith, then a big step toward real 

ent would be possible, 


[From The Washington Post of June 15, 1957] 
SUSPENSION OF TESTING 


AB Soviet Union's proposal of a 2-year 
8 on nuclear testing, accompanied by an 
PPropriate enforcement by inspection, de- 
Sy the most careful scrutiny. This is, 
Manes face, an extremely hopeful develop- 
ona The first consideration is that it 
1 d relieve the world of the danger of 
her poisoning of its atmosphere by 
Oactive fallout from experimental nu- 
of explosions. That objective is certainly 
i as much concern to the Western powers 
to the Soviet Union. 
plan second substantial advantage in the 
inte is that it would put into effect an 
hap ational inspection system. This is 
— t the United States and other free 
untries have been contending for over a 
of many years. To be sure, the pro- 
wou international commission, which 
one report to the United Nations Security 
5 cil and General Assembly, would have a 
te Umted function—to check on nuclear 
ts in violation of the moratcrium. But 
— mbortant point is to get the principle 
23 ternational inspection established. If 
n r in operation in this limited field, 
D Could more easily be extended to other 
nasu of arms limitation. 
bren oird gain from such a step would be the 
caking of the disarmament stalemate.. All 
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the powers now seem committed to the idea 
of taking a small first step. This Soviet pro- 
posal is a smaller step than the Western 
statesmen want, and it will have to be 
matched against the proposal soon to be 
made by Harold E. Stassen, Chief of the 
United States delegation to the London dis- 
armament talks, in collaboration with our 
allies. Long experience has also shown that 
Soviet plans announced in general terms are 
likely to appear far more attractive than 
they are when the fine print is examined. 
Nikita Khrushchey’s comments in Helsinki 
are sufficient to indicate the need for cau- 
tion. If this pian proves to be in fact what 
it purports to be on its face, however, it 
would be a pity to drain the substance out 
of it by excessive haggling. 

President Eisenhower went pretty far in a 
recent news conference in linking any, ban on 
tests of nuclear bombs with the abolition of 
nuclear weapons. But he was speaking of 
“forever banning tests” and not of a tempo- 
rary suspension such as the U. S. S. R. has 
now = 

8 that such a ban would have on 
the development of an intercontinental bal- 
listics missile with a nuclear warhead, in the 
light of Commissioner Libby's statement to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, will 
be one of the things the West will have to 
examine most seriously. If the Soviet Union 
has such a weapon already, and we do not, 
suspension would confer unequal advantages. 
What a conundrum this is for statesmen to 
ponder. 

Alongside such fearful doubts and ques- 
tions, however, are considerations of human 
survival of other sorts. We must face up to 
the fact that whenever nuclear tests are sus- 
pended or terminated there will be igno- 
rance or at least doubt as to which country 
is the most advanced at the instant, 

The Soviet proposal certainly cannot be 
dismissed out of hand or lightly discounted 
by statesmen who realize that discussions 
now have reached a stage where the outcome 
may inyolve the fate of all mankind. 


There Is One in All Our Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Iam 
sure all of us carry in our memories rec- 
ollections of one or two outstanding 
teachers who played an important part 
in shaping us into the persons we are 
today. I have in my hands a very mov- 
ing editorial from the Jackson County 
Sentinel, published at Scottsboro, Ala. 
The editor and publisher of the paper is 
P. W. Campbell. 

This editorial points out the tendency 
on the part of too many of us to forget 
those teachers of long ago who did so 
much for us. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE Is One IN ALL OUR Lives 

Recently, in This Week magazine, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch suggested that it would be 
a good thing if more of us would speak up 
in grateful praise of those teachers who 
helped and inspired us to make the most of 
Ute. 
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The article served to remind me that it 
had been quite a while since I had written 
to my favorite teacher and a thorough 
search through all my papers, files, and old 
addresses revealed the cruel news that her 
address was no longer available to me, 

So it is, now, that a link with my most 
memorable past has been broken, A con- 
nection is no longer there with a woman 
that I've both loved and despised, laughed 
at and laughed with, taken the proverbial 
apple to on many occasions (usually just 
before an examination), thrown paper balls 
at on equally as many occasions, mimicked, 
and often longed to hug at intervals during 
my association with her. 

How she could tolerate me, to say nothing 
of the other guys and gals in her class— 
every one of them at least four times as dif- 
ficult as me, I'm sure—is now beyond my 
imagination. However, at that time if she 
undertook to scold me or if she should give 
me a low mark (or a swat with a board), 
I could easily believe that she was being 
hard-hearted to a very unselfish and ambi- 
tious student, It all depends upon the way 
you look at a situation—the perception is 
altogether different at the various age dis- 
tances from which it is viewed. 

Mrs. Cavender was my English teacher. 
Not an altogether beautiful woman, she had 
& large nose and her hair was a bit wispy 
below the braid across her head, but cer- 
tainly not unattractive then—or now, I'm 
sure. She came from an elegant old Georgia 
family and I learned my high-school English 
under her supervision in a schoolhouse of 
the Arkansas Ozarks—far removed she was 
from the magnolia trees and footmen of her 
wealthy kin, But she did her dead-level 
best to become a part of the kids of our 
community, always taking part in church 
programs, rummage sales for the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and chaperoning groups on pic- 
nics and hayrides. She always seemed to 
enjoy it, too. 

I was working in the coun newspa 
office in the town and ite cas my Me. 
I got $5 a week for working every morning, 
afternoon, and most nights, plus all day 
Saturdays at setting type—by hand—and 
that money was an outright gift so far as 
I was concerned. I'd have worked some- 
where else in order to pay the newspapers 
for that privilege. How I loved it. N 

And my greatest admirer and booster was 
Mrs. Cavender. She always had a word of 
encouragement for me in my journalistic at- 
tempts. She complimented me on the way 
I wrote up the school plays, the football 
games, and the things that most folks never 
seemed to stop to think how it had gotten 
in the newspaper. Even when I misspelled 
the words and then set them wrong (I also 
was chief copyreader) she didn't laugh, just 
kinda’ frowned and reminded me that if I 
ever wanted to be a newspaperman, I'd have 
to learn to spell better. 

It was a sad day for me when I discovered 
that she was going to have an addition to 
her family (she’d been eagerly looking for- 
ward to a child for a long, long time). She 
finished out the year—if she hadn't I would 
not be able to this day to diagram a sen- 
tence—and I'm still looking for an oppor- 
tunity to someday show off this ability, so 
far have seen no occasion for ever learning 
it—or write a decent composition. 

I corresponded with her for several years, 
sent her Christmas presents, a lot of junk 
jewelry from the South Pacific islands and 
even went about 50 miles out of my way 
once while on a business trip to visit with 
her, Then came my marriage, kids 1, 2, and 
3, and we lost track of one another. 

Now, the latest blow. I have written to 
her former address and the letter came back 
marked, “Moved to Republic of Panama,” 
Well. 
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She’s not exactly the type to go 8 
about in banana fields and hig aiaa 
the canal region without a good excuse. 

Anyhow, I'll not worry right now about the 
reason she's gone South—maybe she's teach- 
ing English to the Spanish, she could make 
‘em wish they'd learn it. 

Next to my mother and grandmother, she 
had as profound influence on my life as any- 
one I can recall. She's the same thing in my 
life that every reader of this column has in 
his or her life—a figure somewhere along 
the road has encouraged, challenged, or 
helped shape your future. 

We are all grateful—but do we always 
show it? Sometimes we wait too late. 


The Responsibilities of Free Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Charles H. Tennyson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, published in the June 16 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 

It is a distinguished piece of writing— 
an inquiry into the responsibilities of our 
free public schools; in particular, our 
high schools. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Evvucation Lays Base FOR Procress—HicH 
Schools Have DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Charles H. Tennyson) 

The public schools are the starting place, 
the fountainhead, for dissemination of gen- 
eral knowledge in this country. 

It is generally conceded that much of the 
development in America during the last 50 
years has been made possible by that pe- 
culiarly American institution, the high 
school. 

The high school has the dual function of 
preparing students for college and providing 
terminal education for those who cannot or 
will not continue their education. In pre- 
paring young people for college, high schools 
must lay a good foundation for the most im- 

t task of higher education—teaching 
students to think. 

In our complex society, these functions re- 
quire not only more teachers, but better 
trained teachers at both levels. This is all 
the more difficult today because of the more 
profitable opportunities open to college grad- 
uates. Some areas of our economy each year 
drain off many of the best teachers and pros- 
pective teachers needed to continue the sup- 
ply of top quality high school graduates. Un- 
less this situation is put into proper perspec- 
tive we may choke off at the source the sup- 
ply of highly trained college graduates 
which industry and business need so badly. 

In Texas and nationwide, more students 
than ever before are graduating from high 
school and entering college. 

A recent United States Office of Educa- 
tion survey disclosed that for every 10 pupils 
in the fifth grade in 1946-47, 5.5 graduated 
from high school and 2.8 entered coliege. 
A survey 10 years earlier found that only 
3.9 graduated from high school and only 12 
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entered college out of every 10 students in 
the 1936-37 fifth grades. 

‘Texas figures refiect the same trend. The 
Texas Education Agency's latest statistical 
report shows that in the last 20 years the 
number of school-age children has increased 
18.6 percent. But the number of high school 
graduates in the same period jumped 45.5 

t. Thus, not only are more students 
enrolled in school, but more of them are 
staying in school for longer periods. These 
twin problems carry over into the field of 
higher education. 


GROWTH PREDICTED 


In 1955-56, Texas had 372,768 high-school 
students and 64,291 high-school graduates. 
The Texas Education Agency predicts that by 
1961-62 these figures will grow to 503,809 and 
87,233, respectively. 

This 5-year projection shows a 36 percent 
incrtase in the number of students enrolled 
in high school, and a 63 percent increase 
in graduates. 

It has been estimated that the average 
college graduate earns $100,000 more in his 
lifetime than the average person without a 
college degree. Therefore, while an increased 
number of college students creates problems 
for the State, these graduates collectively 
contribute more in taxes and in service to 
thelr society than who end their edu- 
cation upon graduation from high school or 
short of a college degree. 

The growth of college enrollment is sharply 
outlined by these figures from the United 
States Office of Education. 

In 1870 there were 3,115,555 United States 
residents in the 18-21 age bracket, but only 
1.7 percent of them went to college. 

In 1955 the 18-21 age group totaled 8,577,- 
000, almost triple the 1870 figure, and 32.1 
percent of them were in college. 


HIGHER REQUIREMENTS 


The State Board of Education in Texas has 
recognized the new industrial revolution 
which has swept the State since World War 
II by proposing stronger requirements for 
graduation from Texas high schools. 

These proposals, awaiting final action at 
this writing, would require Texas high 
schools to offer more units of study in some 
fields and would make more of these units 
a prerequisite to a high-school diploma. 
More stress is placed on science, mathemat- 
ics, history and government, and foreign 
languages, 

In this age of technological development 
and specialization, high schools are placing 
more and more emphasis upon counseling. 
This responsibility rests with the superin- 
tendent, principal, and teachers, as well as 
with trained counselors. They must guide 
the student in selecting those courses which 
will enable him to succeed in the specialized 
field which he pursues in college. 

Stricter graduation requirements are also 
a byproduct of the current situation which 
finds more and more high-school graduates 
knocking at the doors of colleges and uni- 
versities. As colleges tighten their require- 
ments in the face of this onslaught, high 
schools must follow suit or have their gradu- 
ates placed at a disadvantage and perhaps 
miss the college opportunity. 

The American high school has always re- 
acted quickly to social and economic change. 
This characteristic is pointed out in the June 
issue of the Texas Outlook, Texas State 
Teachers Association magazine, by Dr. J. G. 
Umstattd, University of Texas professor of 
secondary education. 

As illustrations of the high school’s sensi- 
tivity to public needs, Umstattd cites the 
driver education programs to heip prođuce 
safe drivers; vocational training to supply 
skilled workers no longer available from 
Europe; economic eđucation, under leader- 
ship of the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
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cation, to increase the economic literacy of 
America, 

Continued broadening of the high school 
curriculum to meet the needs of youths of 
all abilities is the most significant adjust- 
ment, Umstattd feels. This provides for 
both the gifted child and the child of lesser 
ability, both of whom must be taught in our 
public schools. 

One area the secondary school needs to 
give more attention is foreign languages, Dr. 
Umstattd contends. He considers this vital 
to our existence in competition with other 
countries. i 

In short, Dr. Umstattd says: “Let the mass 
media of communication acquaint us today 
with significant social or economic change, 
as they do constantly and effectively, and 
our curriculum committees will be in session 
after school tomorrow to see what should 
be done about it.” 

This is the American high school—no 
repository of tradition where knowledge is 
worshipped for its own sake, but, as Dr, Um- 
stattd says, “the agent that transmutes inert 
knowledge into dynamic power to serve 
human welfare.” 

. . . s J 

A new dormitory for 300 men will be ready 
for use in September, and the college hopes 
to build 3 more dormitories within the 
next 3 years. 

NTSC president J. C. Matthews has an- 
nounced plans for five additional classroom 
buildings to be erected in 1958 and 1959. 
These will include another butlding for the 
school of music and new quarters for the 
school of business administration, school 
of home economics, industrial arts depart- 
ment, and departments of physics and 
mathematics, 

These will be additions to a 300-acre 
campus that already holds 33 buildings and 
88 smaller structures, including modern dor- 
mitories, well-equipped classroom and la- 
boratory facilities, and a library of nearly 
300,000 volumes. 

Recreational facilities include an outdoor 
swimming pool, a clubhouse and an 18-hole 
golf course, a 20,000-seat stadium, 3 
modern ums, new tennis courts, a 
student union building, and other recrea- 
tion areas. 

Progress is seen in intercollegiate athletics 
as well. The college began competition this 
spring in the top-ranked Missouri Valley 
Conference, 


How To Buy Erooklyn Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there recently appeared a column en- 
titled “How To Buy Brooklyn Bridge,” 
written by Arthur Upgren, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Bur BROOKLYN BRIDGE—PAYING FOR 
Ir THREE Times Is No “Sucker” DEAL 
(By Arthur Upgren) 

Hanover, N. H.— Interest theory—don't 
burden me with that stuff,” is a common 
reaction, but the subject ought to be well 
understood these days now that interest 
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rates are higher. If you don't like abstract 
theory, just consider for a moment New 
York City's Brooklyn Bridge. There's ro- 
mance about it and I suppose on it, even if 
there isn't any allure about interest. 

.The city controller on November 1 paid 
Off the last part of the money borrowed to 
build the Brooklyn Bridge. The bridge, of 
course, was finished in 1883 or more than 
70 years ago. Happily it is still standing as 
nobly as ever. 

The interest, paid on the money borrowed 
to build the $25 million bridge, amounted 
to twice the cost. Looks like wasted money, 
doesn't it, to pay $50 million in interest for 
the money borrowed to build a $25 million 
bridge? 

Taxes must have been higher all these 
73 years it took New York City to pay off 
the borrowed money to build Brooklyn 
Bridge and all the interest on the money. 

The other way to have managed it would 
have been to pay for the bridge all at once 
When it was built. Then it would not have 
to be paid for three times as seems to have 
been the case. 

If New York had sought to pay for it all 
at once, raising the money probably would 
have proved an unbearable burden. And 
even if the money had been raised, it would 
have taken funds away from ether needed 
Services such as the police force. 

As a matter of fact the bridge probably 
has paid for itself many times oyer. If those 
Brooklyn folk who worked in Manhattan 
Saved a lot of time by using the bridge, their 
total production was thereby enlarged. 

Out of that larger production came larger 
incomes. -Out of larger incomes came an 
improved ability to pay taxes over the years. 

In other words—if the bridge was to be 
Paid for at once—that would be an intoler- 
able burden. 

Paying for the bridge over the years was 
the less burdensome way to pay for it. 

“Productive improvements” are what we 
Want in industry and in bridges and tunnels 
and im the superhighways we are now going 
do build at a planned cost of $41 billion. 

When the improvement—a bridge or a fac- 

—is productive it may be said to pay its 
Own way. 

A Danish economist was very envious of 
all our debts. He knew we had big debts 
but he also knew we had many capital im- 
Provements and household appliances of 
every kind as well as autos which we have 
Bot in return for our debts. Then we pay 
Of the debts and have the goods left over. 
As a matter of fact New York City still has 
a fine and useful Brooklyn Bridge “left over.” 

My Danish economist said: “A young 
Couple doesn’t think of paying in one lump 
Sum for all the bread they will eat in their 
lifetimes. Why should they pay in one 
lump sum for all the house they want?” 

To that can be added that regular repay- 
ment of debt out of income starts saving 
habits which are more likely to continue 
a if the habit had never been started at 


Four Lessons From Our 25 Years’ Experi- 
ence With Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
Mr . Mr. President, a few 


$ . WILLIAMS 
Es ago there appeared in-the Farm 
ureau News an article entitled “Four 
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Lessons” that had been published in the 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed-in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four LESSONS 

In 25 years’ experience with governmental 
attempts to solve farm problems we have 
learned four lessons, says Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Here they are: 

1. Prices of farm products are not made 
in Washington. 

2. You cannot control the production of 
farm commodities by law. 

3. We can price our products out of the 
market. 

4. Price has a function. That function is 
change. 

When schemes, plans, and panaceas are 
proposed to help agriculture it might be 
well to bear these four lessons in mind. 
They will make sense to farmers, although 
they do not supply much thunder for ora- 
tory, which may be the reason they are not 
more widely proclaimed and recognized. 


The Congressional Quarterly 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Srxes] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on June 11 

my colleague from the First District of 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] spoke at length on 
the subject of the Congressional Quarter- 
ly and of that private publication’s 
method of measuring the support that 
Congressmen give to the President. I 
have asked Mr. Cramer to be present in 
order that I may be completely fair to 
him. 
The Congressional Quarterly has es- 
tablished itself as a nonpartisan recorder 
of the affairs of Congress and of related 
affairs; in fact, it has made quite a repu- 
tation in this field and it is now sub- 
scribed to by more than 230 American 
newspapers of every political hue besides 
many Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Many of the Washington cor- 
respondents who cover the affairs of the 
Congress refer to it regularly. 

The Congressional Quarterly was 
founded in 1945 and since then has be- 
come a very practical place for a voter 
or an editor or others interested in Con- 
gress to check up on all the rolicall votes 
taken in the House and the Senate. This 
is no small service for before 1945 it was 
extremely difficult to go back and check 
on the actual votes taken by Members of 
Congress. My friend from the First Dis- 
trict pointed out the fact that the Con- 
gressional Quarterly was founded by 
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Nelson and Henrietta Poynter, who also 
publish the St. Petersburg Times, which 
is distributed primarily in the First Dis- 
trict. Because the St. Petersburg Times 
usually takes the Democratic viewpoint, 
the gentleman assumes this viewpoint is 
carried over in the editorial operations 
of the Congressional Quarterly. This I 
think is an unfair and inaccurate as- 
sumption. 

The Congressional Quarterly would 
lose its usefulness if it tock a partisan 
point of view and to say it does is a dis- 
service to the variety of newspapers and 
others interested in Congress who sub- 
scribe to that publication, as well as to 
the men and women employed by the 
Congressional Quarterly, who work so 
diligently to present a clear,- accurate 
picture of congressional activities. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, newspapers 
with such divergent points of view as 
the Chicago Tribune, the New York Post, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Kansas 
City Star, the Boston Herald Traveler, 
and that fine publication owned by the 
family of the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate, Mr. KNowLanp, the 
Oakland Tribune, all subscribe to the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

At the moment, Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publicans are annoyed that their non- 
support of the President is exposed with 
such a searching analysis as that made 


. by the Congressional Quarterly. How- 


ever, it seems to me a sOmewhat un- 
imaginative and shortsighted point of 
view. Suppose, for instance, in 1960, a 
Democratic President is elected. The 
Republicans than may be very happy to 
have this same measurement of presi- 
dential support available to them. And, 
incidentally, the same analysis of presi- 
dential support now in use was conceived 
before the present administration took 
place. The characterization that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] 
made of the St. Petersburg Times is also 
misleading. It is my understanding that 
the St. Petersburg Times has frequently 
supported members of the Republican 
Party, and I am informed that in the 
last election in November 1956, the St. 
Petersburg Times supported the candi- 
dacy of the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to say to 
my distinguished colleague—and I am 
delighted that he brought the fact out— 
because it gives greater credence to my 
statement of June 11 as being impartial 
and not arising out of any feeling of 
animosity on my part toward the paper 
as such. When that support was prof- 
fered I told them I did not want it. I 
repudiated it. The character and the 
nature of the recommendation was any- 
thing but complimentary. It was about 
as backhanded a recommendation as I 
have ever seen. After saying “These are 
reasons we have never backed him be- 
fore,” they said, “We think we will have 
to back him this time because his oppo- 
nent is less acceptable to the paper than 
he is.” That is about what it amounted 
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te. I appreciate the gentleman's infor- 
mation, but I suggest if he will read the 
editorial he will see it was not such an en- 
dorsement that either a Democrat or a 
Republican could be proud of it. This 
exemplifies clearly the type of support 
Republicans get from this admittedly 
Democratic newspaper. 

Mr. SIKES. The newspaper stated it 
had endorsed the gentleman. The fact 
remains that the paper was for him, and 
against his Democratic opponent. That 
I insist constitutes an endorsement. 
Now to proceed; just last year, as will 
be seen on page A6222 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of 1956, the senior Sena- 
tor from my State [Sprssarp L. HOLLAND] 
had this to say about the St. Petersburg 
Times: 

The Republicans are in [Mr. Poynter's] 
debt because his newspaper stanchly sup- 
ported the two-party system when they were 
weak in his area in numbers and funds. 


The senior Senator from Florida also 
said that “in my years of careful read- 
ing of Congressional Quarterly reports, 
I have found no bias carried over to it 
from the editorial attitudes of the St. 
Petersburg Times.” 

As the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot said on 
September 2 of last year, when a similar 
controversy over CQ figures occurred: 

It all depends upon whose political ox is 
gored by a particular CQ report of voting or 
its breakdown of that voting. 


While Mr. Cramer and others on his 
side of the aisle have flinched at the 
careful analysis of the Republican 
Party’s support of the President thus far 
this year, the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate used those same CQ 
figures in his case, to say on the tele- 
vision program, Face the Nation, on 
June 9: 

As a matter of fact, according to Con- 
gressional Quarterly, I stand among the six 
highest Republicans, percentagewise, in sup- 
port of the President's program, both do- 
mestic and foreign, with a percentage, I 
think, of 89 percent. 


I would like to go into some of the spe- 
cific criticisms that my colleague made 
of Congressional Quarterly’s methods. 
I make note of the fact that he also made 
comparison between my voting record 
and the President’s program which 
hardly were calculated for my advantage. 
On that I state flatly I am answerable 
to the people of the third district—not to 
Mr. Eisenhower; not to any other Presi- 
dent, and this is not said in disrespect of 
the office of President. The gentleman 
shows a misunderstanding, I believe, of 
the purpose and the methods used by 
Congressional Quarterly. Congressional 
Quarterly does not evaluate the perform- 
ance of Congress or of individual Mem- 
bers. It merely records the performance 
of Congress and its Members based on 
rolicall votes. We Members do the vot- 


ing. 

Perhaps it would be well to ask under 
what circumstances Members from the 
other side of the aisle think that Con- 
gressional Quarterly is being unfair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I examined the Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac. In it I 
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read the statement on page 82 for the 
Senate, where they said they counted 
rollcalls where Members were not pres- 
ent as a vote against the administration. 
Does the gentleman think that is a fair 
way of counting? 

Mr. SIKES. I am inclined to believe 
that the gentleman does not have a com- 
plete understanding of the method of 
scoring. Let me go a little further, and 
I think I can outline what the proce- 
dure is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this question? Does the gentle- 
man mean that he doubts that that is in 
the Quarterly, in the Almanac? 

Mr.SIKES. Ihave not seen the mate- 
rial in question. The information which 
is available to me is that Congressional 
Quarterly scores all known votes of 
Members. If a Member does not vote 
they send him a questionnaire which he 
is requested to use to show how he would 
have voted had he been present. That 
information is included in their tabula- 
tion. If the Member does not provide 
Congressional Quarerly with the infor- 
mation on his stand he cannot expect 
eron for having supported the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. As to that I do not 
know, but what I am referring to is the 
statement in the Quarterly Almanac 
that they do record a Member as voting 
against the President’s policy if he is 
absent on rollcall or does not vote. 

Mr. SIKES. Again specifically let me 
say I have not seen the item the gentle- 
man has referred to. I think the meth- 
od of scoring is fair to everyone and I 
point out again that absence does not 
prevent inclusion of a Members’ stand 
in a Member's Congressional Quarterly 
record on voting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I can get it back 
from the Library, there would be no 
objection on the part of the gentleman 
to including that in my remarks at this 
point? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Here is the state- 
ment to which inference was made. On 
page 81 of the Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, volume 9, 1953, we find this 
language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 
support score as much as an “anti-Eisen- 
hower" vote. 


This was to the vote in the House. 

And, over on the next page, 82, we find 
this language: 

Failures to vote are counted as “times at 
bat,” so that such failure reduces effective 
support score as much as an “anti-Eisen- 
hower" vote. 


This was to the vote in the Senate. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. In the July 27 
issue of the Recorp last year, on page 
13,754, in the remarks of Senator 
ScHOEPPEL, he introduced a letter from 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United States 
Senator from Maine, in which she is 
bemoaning the fact that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly has been unfair to her 
in its appraisal of her votes with the 
President. She says this: 
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I was absent on 9 of the votes this year 
in the Congressional Quarterly analysis— 
and all 9 were marked as being against the 
President in spite of the manner in which 
I was announced, 


Mr. SIKES. Had the gentlelady filled 
out the questionnaires submitted to her 
by Congressional Quarterly, she would 
have been recorded for or against on 
each of the votes in question. Since 
there was nothing in Congressional 


Quarterly records to show her stand, that 


organization could hardly be expected to 
assume she supported the President in 
the cases in point. Perhaps there is a 
better way to handle the matter of ab- 
sent votes. I do not champion Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s procedure. I am 
simply explaining it; but I must point 
out it applies the same way to all of us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman, 
earlier in his remarks, said that the Re- 
publicans were annoyed by this voting 
record as stated by Congressional Quar- 
terly. 8 

Mr. SIKES. That, of course, was a 
general statement. I realize there are 
some distinguished Members on both 
sides of the aisle, and my good friend 
from Iowa is one of them, who are com- 
pletely independent and each of whom 
votes his own mind and conscience all 
the time. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for making that exception. 

Mr. SIKES. Perhaps we might ask 
under what “circumstances Members 
from the other side of the aisle think 
that Congressional Quarterly is being 
unfair, For instance, one of the major 
studies of Congressional Quarterly is 
called the Presidential Box Score. 

On May 27 this publication issued its 
news story on the presidential box score 
which mentions the degree of action 
which the Congress has given to the 
President’s legislative program, and 
the story began as follows: 

The Democratic 85th Congress has ap- 
proved only 6.6 percent of President Eisen- 
hower's legislative program thus far this 
year. 

Many Republicans have used this 
story to belabor the Democrats who con- 
trol this Congress. I wonder if they 
think this is an unfair story from the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

My colleagues’ principal argument, 
however, is with a periodic analysis done 
by Congressional Quarterly called Pres- 
idential Support and Opposition. This 
analysis measures the individual per- 
formance of each Member of both 
Houses in relation to actual, specific re- 


quests made by the President. 


I might point out that Congressional 
Quarterly analyses began during the 
Truman Administration and were not 
prepared merely to measure the current 
administration’s program. 

The support and opposition tabula- 
tion shows how the President fares when 
each Member has a chance to go on 
record with a yea or nay vote. That 
would appear to be another refutation 
of the allegations that absenteeism need 
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count against a Member's support of the 
President. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr, CRAMER. I read from the Con- 
Sressional Quarterly for the week end- 
ing May 17, 1957, page 600, in which 
they say “Support and Opposition.” 
Then they analyze support and opposi- 
tion and they say, and this is in that 
Congressional Quarterly itself in re- 
Porting on this analysis: 

Failure to answer a yea-or-nay vote for 
Whatever reason thus may serve to lower a 
Member's score because these scores as well 
as composite scores that appear below are 
tabulated solely on the basis of yea-and-nay 
Votes, and pairs and other announced stands 
do not count. 


Thus they clearly say in their own 
Publication that where a person does 
Not vote it does serve to lower a Mem- 

r's support score. 

Mr. SIKES. I repeat, it is my infor- 
Mation that each Member who does not 
vote on a record vote is given an oppor- 
tunity to state his position and be tabu- 
lated by being sent a printed question- 
Naire from the Congressional Quarterly 
on which he is invited to show how he 
Would have yoted had he been present. 
If he submits that information I am 
told it is counted in his score. 

Mr. CRAMER. What happens if it is 
Not sent in? Then it automatically goes 
against him; is that correct? 

Mr, SIKES. If he does not declare 

lf I am at a loss to understand how 
he can expect to be listed as supporting 
the President’s program. If any Mem- 

T wants to be recorded as supporting 
ae President, he has opportunity to do 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
Mr. PRICE. I, of course, am not fa- 
cust with the method of scoring in the 
Ongressional Quarterly, but certainly 
2 see the merit of scoring if a per- 
tha would miss nine votes on matters 
that were considered of importance, a 
ry of the administration’s program, 
ash I certainly could not see how they 
_ Could be construed as supporting that 
Program. 
Perak SIKES. If he were very particu- 
1 interested in the President's pro- 
it and were not prevented by illness 
Would appear he would attend and 
Vote for it, 
Mr. PRICE. That is right. 
Mr. SIKES. The Senate and the 
Ouse decide the issues on which they 
rollcall votes. The Congressional 
arterly decides whether or not these 
a es represent part of the President’s 
Mere program based on public state- 
nts and messages issued by the Presi- 


dent himself. 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Sentleman yield? 
en SIKES. I yield. 
pen The gentleman has 
Th his finger on the matter at issue: 
75 i Quarterly decides what issues are 
i included in the tabulation and how 
pport by Ike is to be determined. I 
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trust that the gentleman appreciates 
that my whole approach to this situation 
is not one based upon whether the St. 
Pete Times endorses or does not endorse 
me, and on whether I am opposed in any 
way to the editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times or not, I will suggest to the gen- 
tleman though that when there appears 
in your district as appeared in mine in 
the Times an article of this nature 
based upon the Congressional Quarterly 
which clearly attempts to mislead the 
people into believing that there is a con- 
gressional revolt finding the Democrats 
stronger for Eisenhower than the GOP 
and your name appears in a column be- 
low showing that you supported the 
President according to the analysis of 
that Quarterly much less than some of 
your colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle—and I have no quarrel as to how 
they vote one way or the other—you, 
too, would be a little concerned about 
the basis for coming to this conclusion. 
I trust the gentleman appreciates that 
my approach was to try to examine the 
basis for these conclusions and to show 
in my opinion that the manner in which 
they are arrived at is not fair, realistic, 
or basically honest. 

Mr. SIKES. May I say to the gentle- 
man, I did not yield for a lengthy state- 
ment. The gentleman made his state- 
ment on this subject on June 11 and 
failed to accord me the courtesy of in- 
forming me he was bringing my voting 
record into the discussion. Now I would 
like to proceed. If the gentleman has 
a question to ask, I will be glad to yield 
to him for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would be delighted 
to ask the gentleman a question and 
appreciate his willingness to enter into 
this “give and take” on this matter. 

Mr. SIKES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. CRAMER. And I would be de- 
lighted to try to get my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN], 
to yield some of his time to you, if you 
see fit. But, do you believe it is a fair 
and impartial analysis where, as I 
pointed out in my statement, a $30,000 
appropriation cut is judged on the same 
basis as a $50 million appropriation cut 
for the sake of weighing both votes 
equally? 

Mr. SIKES. I must say to my friend, 
you cannot weight a vote by the amount 
of money involved or by the magnitude 
of the question. The President has pro- 
grams that have many facets. I am 
sure the gentleman does not limit his 
support only to those facets of the Presi- 
dent's program which are of major mag- 
nitude; therefore, he must expect to be 
scored on all those things that the Presi- 
dent has expressed an interest in. 

All rollcall votes and issues where the 
President's position is known before the 
vote are included in the tabulation. 
That means big issues, little issues—all 
issues that are a part of the President's 
program. This method results in the in- 
clusion of some noncontroversial votes 
as well as the exclusion of certain im- 
portant rollcall votes on which the Presi- 
dent's specific position is not publicly 
clear at the time the vote is taken. Any 
departure from this method would lead 
to a subjective weighting of the issues, 
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and I fear this would result in even more 
serious and constant challenge by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who might 
disagree with the weighting. 

I think I should remind my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle that during 
the election campaign last fall the Re- 
publicans created what they called a 
truth squad. This Republican truth 
squad actually used the Congressional 
Quarterly figures to support their posi- 
tion. In Kansas City on September 27, 
for instance, the senior Senator from 
Nebraska IMr. Hruska] said, and I 
quote: 

The Congressional Quarterly shows that 
Republicans supported Mr. Eisenhower 72 
percent of the time on 99 rollcalls while 
the Democrats voted with the administration 
only 48 percent, 


Now, I do nct always like the results 
of the Congressional Quarterly studies, 
and I do not always agree with their 
findings. However, I do think it is un- 
fair to point an accusing finger at the 
Congressional Quarterly and say that it 
is biased and unreliable. For more than 
13 years, the Congressional Quarterly 
has been presenting the record of Con- 
gress, the rollcall votes, the activities of 
congressional committees, the record of 
pressure groups on Congress and so on in 
a way that has helped newspapers and 
others vitally interested in our activities 
to understand and present those activi- 
ties in clearer and more intelligible form. 
It seems to me this activity has resulted 
in a distinct advantage to American 
citizens and that the Congressional 
Quarterly has played an important part 
in the improvement of citizen under- 
standing of politics and congressional 
activity in the changing American scene. 

I would say that it would be a distinct 
disservice for partisan forces to engage 
in a calculated attempt to destroy such 
a service, no matter how embarrassing 
the objective results of that service may 
prove to be from time to time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, ‘will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman desires 
me to yield further, I shall be glad to. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not think we are 
actually in so much basic disagreement 
as might appear. My position, of course, 
is that I do not agree with the basis 
used, the foundation for coming to the 
conclusion of the percentages that are 
published throughout the Nation as 
“from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” As 
a matter of fact, I suggest the gentle- 
man may have gotten as confused as I 
did in trying to follow some of the con- 
clusions arrived at. The Quarterly tried 
to give the impression that the informa- 
tion came from Congress. 

Mr. SIKES. Let me comment on that. 
My colleague made use in his statement 
to the House of studies prepared last year 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Smvupson]. I should 
point out that these gentlemen prepared 
these analyses in practically the same 
way used by the Congressional Quarterly. 

They did not weight the issues; they 
included all rollealls in which, according 
to their belief, the President stated his 
position; in fact their analyses resulted in 
the inclusion of more rollcall votes than 
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the Congressional Quarterly did. The 
Senator from Kansas even included in 
his rollcalls the single vote cast when 
several treaties were ratified en bloc. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further at that point. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is precisely the 
point I suggested to my distinguished 
colleague: The Senators who analyzed it 
felt that some determination as to the 
President's position should be based upon 
what position the leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and Republican Party took 
on the floor of the Senate; that when the 
minority leader of the Senate takes a 
position that that should give some in- 
dication as to whether or not it reflected 
the position of the President of the 
United States. The Quarterly at no time 
considered any position taken by the 
leadership on the floor of the House as to 
whether or not the President was for or 
against a particular bill, 

Mr. SIKES. And I stated very clearly 
that the Congressional Quarterly uses 
those issues in which the President has 
made a definite statement before a vote 
is taken to show whether he is for or 
against a particular program. The Re- 
publican leadership in the Congress fre- 
quently is in disagreement with the stated 
position of the President. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Would it not be very diffi- 
cult if you were to base it upon the posi- 
tion taken by the minority leadership 
when we have had many instances of one 
party leadership going one way and the 
other party the other? 

Mr. SIKES. That is very clear, and 
certainly it is true that it would be un- 
realistic for scoring to be based on any 
radia statements other than the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I have yielded a number 
of times to the gentleman from Florida. 
I now yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Isit 
not generally felt that the President is 
considered as the leader of the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr. SIKES. Ithink that has generally 
been considered the case, but apparently 
there has been frequent confusion in the 
Republican Party about who is the leader 
or which way the leadership is going. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 


I noted with some amusement from 
the program of the young Republicans, 
who are in Washington this week, that 
they are having a beauty contest. Un- 
doubtedly, they have many beautiful 
girls. I notice they have 7 contests, I 
suppose 1 for each of the wings of the 
Republican Party. But the fact is that 
the President is the leader and Con- 
gressional Quarterly has always used his 
policies and has never used a rollcall, 
to my knowledge, unless the President 
has had a stated position in regard to 
that particular matter. Is not that true? 

Mr, SIKES. That is true. 
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Now, if I may proceed with my state- 
ment, I think that my friend from Flor- 
ida has noted that his own score under 
the analysis of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, in which my friend ap- 
pears to place considerable faith, results 
in a poorer showing than the gentleman 
from Florida made under the analysis 
conducted by the Congressional Quar- 
terly which he has criticized rather 
severely. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think that clearly 
shows the very point I am trying to 
make in reference to someone represent- 
ing to the people they are making an 
objective analysis of how a Member 
votes as it relates to the President’s 
position. I think that is a very tenuous 
proposition. The Congressional Quar- 
terly analysis proves how misleading 
such an approach can be. ` 

Mr. SIKES. What the gentleman 
would like to do is to prepare his own 
scoring method rather than to abide by 
one that has been set up to apply to all 
of us? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is hardly a fair 
statement. The point that the gentle- 
man brought out in regard to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly making a choice in 
the crux. It makes the choice as to 
what the President's position is. 

Mr. SIKES. After the President has 
made statements or after he has sent 
messages to the Congress to show his 
position on an issue, there can be no 
question about his stand in these cases. 
Therefore, the Congressional Quarterly 
scores a Member on whether he votes 
for or against those items. That is 
about as plain as can be. 

Mr. CRAMER. If we will assume that 
is correct for the sake of argument, 
can the gentleman explain why on that 
standard there was eliminated from this 
particular analysis of only 22 votes 3 
crucial votes on H. R. 190 dealing with 
a resolution on the budget which was 
sent to the President and asking that 
he indicate where it should be cut? 
Does the President need to make a state- 
ment he does not desire that resolution 
passed? Yet it was eliminated from the 
Congressional Quarterly analysis. This 
illustrates how foolish and misleading 
the requirement of a statement by the 
President as to support as used by the 
Quarterly is—it is about as foolish as 
eliminating all statements of support— 
as the lack of it—as stated by the Re- 
publican leadership in the House or 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
fact is that the President, despite news- 
paper speculation and so on, acceded to 
the request of Congress and sent a mes- 
Sage back here, which was a very help- 
ful one, outlining some specific cuts, did 
he not? 

Mr, CRAMER. May I ask the gentle- 
man, Does he think the position of the 
President was in favor of that resolution 
or there was any doubt on the floor of 
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the House to the effect he was against 
it, particularly due to the fact that prac- 
tically every Republican opposed it and 
every Democrat voted for it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
There is frequent doubt here as to ex- 
actly what the President wants because 
we have the gentleman from Indiana 
saying one thing and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts another, or one group do- 
ing one thing and another group doing 
another. It is awfully hard unless the 
President has taken a specific stand. It 
is even more difficult to determine what 
the President meant when attempts to 
answer press questions. He did like the 
resolution regarding the budget, 

Mr. CRAMER. There are many of 
those situations, but I submit again on 
this particular resolution there was no 
question in anybody’s mind that the 
President opposed it and it should have 
been included in any fair and impartial 
analysis of voting up to that point. That 
is the only point I make. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). The time of the gentleman from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida be given 5 minutes of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from New Jersey is recognized 
next. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I thought the gen- 
tleman’s time was vacated and put over 
to another day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then 
the next previous order is for the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, who will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall be glad to withhold my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there 
is no objection, the gentlewoman may 
yield her 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like my time later. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
yielding 5 minutes of my time to the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is recognized for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not aware that my time 
for today had been yielded. I did re- 
quest my distinguished friend from Flor- 
ida to ask for an hour tomorrow because 
I thought what I would say today would 
carry on for an hour. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, may I say to 
the gentleman that I regret to advise 
my friend from New Jersey I misunder- 
stood his desires and I did ask that his 
time be vacated today. He has time on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman and I hope he will 
be here tomorrow so that we can con- 
tinue this discussion. A 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I 
should ask what my status ìs at this time. 
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I am a tenant in the well of the House 
by suffrage of the gentlewoman from 

chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] and of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
ROUNIAN]. I am grateful to both for 
their courtesy. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am just curious to 
know, Mr. Speaker, how a Member's vote 
Would be analyzed by the Congressional 
Quarterly under these circumstances. 

e President supported the natural-gas 
bill. It came to Congress with the support 
of the administration, and those who 
Voted for it, I assume, supported the ad- 
Ministration. I happen to be one of 
those who voted against the natural-gas 
bill. Later the President vetoed it. I 
Wonder if the gentleman could tell me 
how the Members were represented under 

ose circumstances, 

Mr, SIKES. The gentleman has a 
keen mind, and this would be such a 
Challenge to his own ingenuity that I 
Would not deprive him of the opportunity 
to analyze that problem. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
Pounded a question in the short time 
Which was allotted to me the last time 

matter was brought to the floor to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

ROUNIAN]. I am interested in the 
Question the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, Cramer], raises: Hew are you going 
to weight these things? I am rather dis- 
turbed by having a rather high support 
Of the President. I do not like to have a 

5 Percent support of the President’s al- 
ed program. I would like to know 
how gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Cramer], would weight these things. Is 
a vote on a $15 million item 15 times as 
important as a vote on a $1 million ap- 
Propriation? I hope that when the 
Bentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THOMP- 
SON], comes in tomorrow or when the 
Gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 


à little deeper, but I would like to hear 


i yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to say to 
My distinguished colleague that the thing 
that bothers him is exactly the same 
thing that bothers me. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman tell 
ty whether he would weight a $1 million 

ote only one-fifteenth as much as a 
$15 million vote? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman indi- 
irene very clearly by his question what 
e problem is. The question is not 
whether I would evaluate $1 million as 
Pearse $30,000 or $30,000 as compared 

$50 million, as occurred in the HEW 
je Propriation bill. But, there is no one 
bo the country that would weight them 
th the same, does not the gentleman 
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agree, particularly due to the fact that 
the President contrary to the Quarterly 
did not even favor the $50 million appro- 
priation? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. It is entirely possible by 
reducing one item $30,000 and reducing 
another item by $1 million you may elim- 
inate 2 important programs of equal 
importance in some way. 

Mr. SIKES, Does not my friend from 
Florida realize that if you were to try 
to weight these questions, try to establish 
a basis of the comparative value or im- 
portance of these programs, that you 
would never arrive at any system on 
which any two people could agree? 
Such a method of scoring would never be 
accepted by the public. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. : 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Everything being relative, it might be 
helpful if the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], were to devise some 
scheme whereby these things could be 
weighted, because it would apply equally 
to the Republicans and to the Democrats, 
and the percentage would be relatively 
the same. 

I have some suggestion with reference 
to the Congressional Quarterly, and I 
hope to suggest to the gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. HOFFMAN], an amend- 
ment to his bill to prohibit them from 
using the name. There is an old bour- 
bon whisky named Old Senator. I do 
not think that should be used. And, 
there is a distinguished restaurateur, 
Mike Palm, who calls his establishment 
Relaxatorium, and I think that is a little 
unfair to imply that we have part of 
Mike’s business. There are numerous 
instances which I will cite tomorrow. 

Mr. SIKES. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, an interesting revelation 
emerges from a comparison of the 
Schoeppel-Simpson analysis for the 1956 
session of the 84th Congress and the 
Congressional Quarterly analysis for the 
same period. It is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


SCHORPTEL: 
1956 Presidential support 
1956 Presidential opposition... 
SIMPSON: 
1956 Presidential support 
1956 Presidential opposition 
CRAMER: 
1056 Presidential support 
1066 Presidential opposition..... 


While some of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle are unhappy about 
the discosure of their lack of support for 
the standard bearer of their party, I 
must say they cast their own votes, the 
record speaks for itself. 
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Mrs. Meyer Discusses Our “Primitive” 
Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Agnes E, Meyer, wife of Eugene Meyer, 
board chairman and owner of the Wash- 
ington Post, made a very scathing attack 
upon the way of life of Virginians when 
she addressed the Arlington County 
Teachers Association on May 29, 1957. 

Mrs. Meyer's speech has been com- 
mented on editorially by several of the 
outstanding editors in Virginia—one of 
these by the editor of the Winchester 
Evening Star, the Honorable Harry Flood 
Byrd, Jr. The Winchester Evening Star 
has one of the best editorial staffs of all 
of the Virginia newspapers, and on Tues- 
day, June 18, 1957, there was an editorial 
entitled “Mrs, Meyer Discusses Our 
‘Primitive’ Counties.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this fine editorial in the hopes 
that Mrs. Meyer, and others of like mind, 
will have an opportunity of reading this 
editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Mas. MEYER Discusses OUR “PRIMITIVE” { 

COUNTIES 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, the power behind the 
Washington Post, she being the dynamic wife 
of the owner, made an interesting speech in 
Arlington the other day. Her home is Mt. 
Kisko, N. Y.; she also maintains a residence 
in Washington, D. C. 

That Mrs. Meyer and the Washington Post 
are not fond of Virginia's government is ap- 
parent to even the Post's most casual reader. 
But we found Mrs. Meyer's lengthy speech 
quite interesting (although it could have 
been shortened to a few paragraphs and still 
said the same thing). First, Mrs. Meyer 
urged her Arlington audience to take heart 
that “ultimate victory (for integration) is 
assured everywhere, including the State of 
Virginia.“ The Post and Mrs. Meyer were 
the foremost advocates of an integrated 
school system in Washington. (The schools 
are now 68 percent Negro). 

After leaving her favorite subject, Mrs, 
Meyer then expressed her views about Vir- 
ginia’s present political leaders. Said Mrs. 
Meyer: 

“They are pseudo-aristocrats, with no con- 
cept of noblesse oblige. They are hollow 
men who illustrate the menace which a great 
tradition can become if it does not 
with changing conditions. They resemble 
the worn-out aristocracy whose blind au- 
thoritarianism caused the French Revolu- 
tion, They are treating your country now in 
the same oppressive manner with which the 
French Royalists tried to crush the onward 
march of human freedom.” 

Wow. Things really are tough. 

But then Mrs. Meyer continues with the 
following, which suggests that Arlington is 
an oasis in a Virginia jungle: 

“It seems to me that your wealthy, pro- 
gressive, truly democratic county can make 
a good case that you should not be treated 
on a par with the more primitive rural coun- 
ties of Virginia.” 
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Wow, 
says. 

Of course, the folks In our Virginia coun- 
ties, such as Frederick and Clarke and Shen- 
andoah, do not have the great financial re- 
sources as does Mrs. Meyer, nor the benefits 
of Washington society, but isn’t it a bit harsh 
to call us primitive? Although we do not 
have Washington's glittering social activi- 
ties, neither do we have the high crime rate 
nor the daily muggings which take place in 
Mrs. Meyer's town. 

Of course, the Star, being published in 
what she regards as a primitive area, doesn’t 
have the same outlook on life as does Mrs. 
Meyer. If she wants to consider the Vir- 
ginia county folk as primitive, that is her 
American right, 


again. “Primitive” counties, she 


‘Address by Sherman Adams, the Assistant 
to the President, at the Commencement 
Exercises of the University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine, on June 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the State of Maine was honored 
by the presence of the Honorable Sher- 
man Adams, the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, when he addressed the graduating 
class and guests at the commencement 
exercises at the University of Maine. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address of 
Mr. Adams: 

ADDRESS BY SHERMAN ADAMS, THE ASSISTANT TO 
THE PRESIDENT, AT THE COMMENCEMENT Ex- 
ERCISES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, ORONO, 
Marre, on June 9, 1957 
It was no hardship for me to come to 

Orono today. This is a day I have been 

looking forward to for a long time. It gives 

me an opportunity not only to get acquainted 
with you but to renew some associations with 

Parmachenee and the Magalloway. 


Most of my time is spent in Washington. - 


This is no slight to New Hampshire, nor to my 
native Vermont. I would trade the Potomac 
for any river in New England, including the 
Penobscot, though I wish both ran a little 
clearer. Rock Creek Park, where I live, is as 
attractive a place as there is in America, but 
I will take the Katahdin country any day. 

Another thing, I have noticed that people 
in Washington seem to get into each other's 
hair. On the whole, the folks down in Maine 
seem to get along fairly well together. Per- 
haps that is because good fences make good 
neighbors,” as Robert Frost has pointed out. 

No educational institutions in America 
can vie with the renowned colleges and 
universities of New England. Maybe they 
produce more dissenters and controversial 
characters than their fair share. But, for 
the long pull, their graduates are more de- 
pendable, if for no other reason than that 
they live longer to be depended upon. 

The chief ingredient of a great school of 
learning is an intellectually aggressive body 
of teachers. Such property is a well nigh 
indispensable working tool in overcoming 
the passivism of the student mind. Here 
in New England parsimonious legislators, 
prodded by incisive presidents and enlight- 
ened boards of trustees, are becoming more 
inclined to appropriate the money to in- 
crease salaries of the faculty to a level more 
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in proportion to their net worth. Mira- 
Diledictu! 

The modern university must do much 
more than educate. Inherent in the educa- 
tion must come both the need and the 
yearning for becoming educated. Life is 
not a having or a getting, but a being and 
becoming, af Matthew Arnold said. If, in- 
deed, the getting were the end of the road, 
then we surely belie the need for all this 
preparation which you and America’s grad- 
uates everywhere have worked so hard to 
achieve. In the becoming there must be 
the sense of understanding the relationship 
of an education to security and a peaceful 
world and a further sense of responsibility of 
actually putting an education to work in 
that cause. Of that I shall have something 
more to say presently. 

A college education tempers the tempera- 
ment. It gives the student a better notion 
of what his intellectual faculties are for and 
provides some exercises in their application. 
It is my purpose this afternoon to invite 
your attention to a few increasingly impor- 
tant pursuits to which your minds and 
hearts can be most beneficially devoted. 

As the world moves on, it needs and its 
confilcts change: its governments and the 
aspirations of people change. It is increas- 
ingly apparent to each one of you, I am 
sure, that the purposes, the philosophy and 
the outlook of free peoples everywhere have 
an effect upon the security, the standards 
of living, and the peace of mind of the people 
of the United States. We look at a free na- 
tion and we must ask—Is liberty really their 
desire? Does the individual count, or is he 
simply a number? Is this nation destined 
to work for peace and respect the integrity 
of other nations? Now, how do we best 
get along with these people? 

And now, what do you think your re- 
sponsibility is in finding an answer to such 
a question? Here you are, in a sense, at the 
beginning of things. What you do with 
yourself is left pretty much to you. Outside 
of military service to your country, you can 
do pretty much what you want to do—live 
in Maine instead of Washington, select your 
source of livelihood, choose your habits of 
recreation, of education and religion. You 
can if you wish use your leisure time camp- 
ing in front of a television screen, or fre- 
quent a race track, or exercise your mind 
in such profound research as is provided 
by the magazine Confidential: or you can 
deyour the comics instead of the editorials 
if you wish. 

On the other hand, you can resolve to take 
charge of yourself, develop your talents and 
contribute to good citizenship, strengthen 
yourself and your country. And you can 
stop to figure out just where you want to 
go and how you are most likely to get there. 

I have no doubt you are as proud as we 
are in New Hampshire of New England's 
poet laureate. These verses I know many 
of you will recall: 


“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 

Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 

Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


"I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


Robert Frost is speaking of one of our 
great freedoms, the freedom of choice. The 
way you take, the convictions you hold, the 
opinions you express along with millions of 
others who have had the advantage of this 
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preparation at the University of Maine, will 
shortly commence to make a difference—to 
yourselves and to your country. 

One of the great advantages of continuing 
to become educated is the advantage of 
knowing what you are talking about. The 
great ideological struggle of our generation 
is well drawn and undoubtedly will be won. 
But there is another conflict, perplexing and 
difficult, in this growing, pulsating country 
of ours. This is the struggle against being 
just ordinary, becoming an also-ran citizen, 
with a good enough attitude and a can't-do- 
much-about-it philosophy. While we are 
wary of conformty, we often default to the 
conformist through failure to use our own 
mental processes to seek the truth and 4 
conviction. 

Too much freedom is often too little self- 
discipline. A man's first lesson on attain- 
ing the age of responsibility is to learn how 
to control himself. That brings me to an 
old legend. 

You students of ancient history may re- 
member that Alexander the Great, during 
his conquest of India in 325 B. C., once 
stormed a great fortress. As the king went 
over the wall, his side was pierced by an 
arrow, which settled in the bone under the 
heart. His aides being unable to remove it, 
the physician, Critodemus, found the arrow- 
head so firmly embedded that it had to be 
cut out. He told Alexander, and called upon 
several of his aides to hold him during the 
operation. Alexander stayed them, saying, 
“the man who has learned how to hold him- 
self needs no one else to hold him.” 

In this business on self-control, one of 
the first exercises is to think about your 
own place in your community and your re- 
sponsibility to your State and to your Na- 
tion. There are some exciting pursuits in 
the world today that I want to speak of. 
If we have few geographical] frontiers, there 
are many intellectual frontiers that chal- 
lenge the Ingenuity of the human mind. If 
you are the young man who seeks a frontier 
and a challenge, examine if you will the 
economic and political perplexities confront- 
ing this Nation and the world today. 

Let's start out by a comparatively simple 
one, and let’s call it the explosive index. 
To be sure, this is only a statistic, but it is 
an ominous one. This statistic, which we 
call the explosive index, increased from a 
factor of 1 in the Middle Ages to a factor of 


8 on the day before Hiroshima. Next day 


it Jumped to 10,000. At Eniwetok this in- 
dex became 10 million. Thus, in just over 
10 years, the capacity of man to destroy the 
world has increased something more than 
a million times. 

Now, we are, as every graduate here knows, 
diligently seeking a peaceful world. In this 
quest some of you can enlist in what is by 
all odds the greatest cause in the world to- 
day. Such a career is not necessarily the 
most lucrative nor the most comfortable. 
Nor is it the easiest way of winning a liveli- 
hood. However, considering its many facets, 
it is not only the most important but could 
be the most satisfying and rewarding of any 
venture which you could undertake. 4 

Why is this so? 

Well, how we get along with England and 
France is obviously of great importance. 

But it is no longer unimportant how we 
get along with Vietnam and Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Morocco, Indonesia, and Ghana, 
and the host of small nations all over the 
world. They have all become important. 
Each one presents a separate and a unique 
problem. Each possesses national character- 
istics, a national personality, and each re- 
fiects the particular aspirations of its own 
people, 

Some of these nations have become newly 
independent, some are weak in resources, 
others wracked by disease. Most of them 
He along the perimeters of the Soviet world, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the 
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Aegean Seas, past the Red Sea, the Arabian 
and China Seas, to the Yellow Sea and the 
Sea of Japan. They are a chain of nations 
which are the objects of Soviet aggression 
and subversion and are literally battle- 
grounds upon which we wage peace today. 

The Soviets vary their efforts; some have 

Military, some are econamic, others 
Political or diplomatic. Some of these areas 
are now quiet. Others are still active. Not 
One of these areas can be regarded as finally 
lost, nor as finally won, although these peo- 
Ple are slowly and surely edging toward 

eedom's cause. 

of these small countries have prob- 
lems of survival, of obtaining enough to eat, 
Something to wear, the bare necessities of 
Shelter, of schooling, even the rudimentary 
Conveniences of this modern age. Their 
People have little interest in the doctrinaire 
debate between communism and democracy. 
Their primary problem is existence. 

The remedies to these weaknesses they 
Must find if they survive. These weak- 
nesses are not going to be removed simply 
by our dollars or by our foodstuffs or by 
Modern machinery, or wholly by new tech- 
niques or modern methodology. All these 
help, but there is another critical need. It 
is hope, incentive, the will to survive. 

In such hope Yes the strength which they 
What is of the utmost importance 
to you and your future is that such strength 
is about as indispensable to us as it is to 


All of this complex problem, every aspect 


accomplishments, to have an understanding 
Of what this is all about takes long appren- 
ticeship, a kind of internship, but it is the 
important world’s work, whether it be in di- 
Plomacy, foreign economic policy, admin- 

tion of economic aid programs, or what- 
ever activity you choose. 

Diplomacy is the politics of international 
Affairs, so I suppose it could be said that 
diplomacy is the politics of peace, and the 
diplomat the architect of stability and free- 
dom, Modern diplomacy demands skills of 
Many kinds—it demands political scientists, 
economists, linguists; administrators, his- 
; , lawyers, and, not least, it demands 
Salesmen—salesmen of freedom. 

Foreign service nowadays includes a good 
a More than conventional diplomacy. 

Mutual security program, so-called for- 


eign aid, requires agricultural, industrial. 


and technical specialists by scores. These 
People are more than teachers and demon- 
Strators. They are truly missionaries for our 
Values and way of doing things. All of these 
have the task of spreading the truth about 
freedom to oppose the propaganda of slavery. 
Foreign service includes as well certain 
rms of informational work, requiring di- 
Verse abilities of high order. 
Never in American history has there been 
a time when you could serve your Nation in 
šo many places and in so many ways. 
In this world of change, forms of govern- 
Ment change, problems of government 
» policies change, and, above all, 
People change. With the diversity of per- 
Sonalities, of heritages, interests and needs, 
Problems of foreign representation be- 
th far more intricate and demanding than 
x €y were in the old days of royal succession 
nd social diplomacy. š 
If I have any explicit-hope to express about 
future of any ono ot you, it would be that 
among you, there might come to a few an 
Unquenchable urge to put your talents to the 
Or such service. The University of Maine 
Could bequeath no more precious heritage. 
Our land is rife with carping critics who 
by ona the goals we seek and the manner 
2 Which they are being achieved. You will 
tebe: become sure footed and resolute by 
Owing yourselves to be put to rout by the 
and benighted souls whose horizons 
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are fenced in by their unwillingness or in- 
ability to face up to the challenge of this 
moment. “It is not the critic who counts,” 
as Theodore Roosevelt said. “Not the man 
who points out how the strong man stum- 
bled, or where the doer of deeds could have 
done them better. ‘The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena; whose face 
is marred by dust and sweat and blood; who 
strives valiantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again; who knows the great enthu- 
siasms, the great devotions, and spends him- 


self in a worthy cause; who, at the best, 


knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who, at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with those cold 
and timid souls who know neither victory 
nor defeat.” 

Whatever your lot in life, I hope one thing 
will always remain clear in your minds. 
Whatever your pursuit, whether you ever 
serve a day in public service, you have the 
citizen responsibility to take time enough 
from the daily duties to know what is going 
on, to form an opinion, and to keep your 
point of view both current and decisive. It 
is your privilege and responsibility to express 
aconviction. An educated n can do no 
less than to speak and to vote with current 
knowledge of the overwhelming responsibili- 
ties to which our Republic has fallen heir. 
A sure death for freedom, an inevitable loss 
of every real privilege to which an individual 
here in America is today the inheritor, can 
result from visionless, ignorant citizenry, 
national leaders, and policies. 

So let us tend to the business of knowing 
what we are talking about. If today’s appar- 
ent conflict is one of economic theories, or 
forms of government, the underlying strug- 
gle deals with the nature of man. It is a 
struggle that goes to the roots of human 
spirit, and its lights and shadows fall across 
the whole sweep of man's destiny. 

Today we are a great Nation in a world 
that is ideologically divided against itself. 
What power lies in man to resolve the philo- 


sophical conflicts of the human mind must ' 


now be directed to find the means whereby 
human beings can live together on the same 
planet. 

To this elusive purpose the ingenuity of 
man must be relentlessly dedicated. Each 
of you must assume his share, his place and 
his duty. 

In this great adventure (and a great ad- 
venture it is) the great ally is not the thing 
seen, the argument or the weapon, the 
stratagem or the invective; but rather the 
unseen, the conviction and the faith. The 
new horizons are the concepts still unborn 
in man's mind to which dissident mankind 
can turn, in the confidence of his soul, that 
in them lies an acceptable human common 
denominator. This task is never done while 
there is a mind left to be persuaded or a 
peace to be won. And in all this life your 
work is the bread—and fun is the leavener. 

And so let us say “so long” to each other 
and to the University of Maine, and may 
luck and laughter reward your labor and 
lighten the burdens on whatever road you 
undertake to travel. 


National Better Newspaper Contests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the many attractions of living in 
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Tural areas or small towns in this great 
country of ours is the hometown paper, 
more often than not a weekly with a total 
circulation which does not approach the 
street sale alone of a metropolitan daily. 

These newspapers serve an entirely 
different purpose from their larger daily 
brethren, but they form as integral a 
part of that inestimable institution, the 
American Press. They prove, every week 


of the year, that the highest standards 


of journalism are not confined to, have 
no relation to, the size of newspaper cir- 
culation, staff, or plant. : 

Recently, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation announced the winners of its 1957 
National Newspaper Contests. I am 
proud to notice, and to call to the atten- 
tion of the House, that 2 of the plaques 
in the under 2,000 circulation class were 
won by Utah weeklies. The Springville 
Herald won first place for best news 
story with its outstanding account of a 
railroad wreck, and the Nephi Times- 
News won third place in service to agri- 
culture, Our congratulations should go 
not only to those papers, but to their 
readers. 


Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Recla- 
mation Multiple-Purpose Projects With 
Power in the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I ask that there may be 
reproduced in the Recor a list of Corps 
of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
multiple-purpose projects with hydro- 
powered public power throughout the 
United States. 

The letters and lists follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. Joe L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: The attached tabulation 
of Corps of Engineers’ multiple-purpose proj- 
ects with power is furnished in reply to infor- 
mation requested in your letter of April 12. 

Under A of the enclosure are listed those 
projects at which all generating units that 
have been scheduled for installation are in 
commercial operation. Under B are listed 
those projects where one or more of the gen- 
erating units scheduled for installation are 
in operation and work is in installing 
the remaining scheduled units. Under C are 
listed the projects under construction at 
which no generating units are as of April 
15, 1957, in operation. 

It is a pleasure to be of assistance to you, 
and it is hoped that the data tabulated on 
the enclosure will supply the information you 
desire. Should any further data be required, 
I wish you will let me hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. PERSON, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers jor Civil Works. 
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Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, multiple-purpose projects wiih power, Apr. 15, 1957 
A. IN OPERATION—ALL SCHEDULED GENERATING UNITS INSTALLED 


Corps of Engineers district 


Albeni Falls__..._.___.-...------. 179, 000 
Allatoo: 169, 000 
Blakely M: 156, 000 
Bonneville 3, 601, 933 
Bull Shoals 2. 160, 000 $ 658, 000 
Center H 135, 000 351, 000 
Clark H 230, 000 698, 000 
Dale Hollow. 54, 000 120, 000 
epep 70, 000 267, 000 
Detroit-Big Oli. 118, 000 465, 174 
Fort Gibson. 45, 000 19), 500 
Fort Randall. 320,000 | 41, 680, 500 
Gavins Point- 100,000 4635, 400 
John H. Kerr. 204, 000 438, 000 
Lookout Point- 135, 000 373, 20 
a — 980, 000 6, 400, 000 

17, 000 23, 400 

— 70, 000 7184, 000 

14, 000 25, 400 

18, 400 136, 500 

Tenkiller Ferry 34, 000 114, % 
Se Se Sar eee 30, 000 81,071 
Wonne. ace cnlenewe 270, 000 867, 000 
3, 764,400 | 17, 799, 743 


130, 000 600, 000 
86, 000 170, 000 
36, 000 160, 000 
25, 000 146, 900 
120, 000 636, 
90, 000 0, 
130, 000 

98, 000 

198, 000 

30, 000 

270, 000 

45, 000 

595, 000 

200, 000 


Totals A 
Total 


Num 
A NERS ARA E S 
Total installed capacity in operation (Apr. 15, 1 (kilowa 


4, 710, 400 


Total capacity under construction (Apr. 15, 1957) (kilowatts) - 3, 916, 000 
Total average annual generations, all projects (1,000 kilowatt-h ON SE FES 41, 821, 789 
1E values are “at site” figures. 3 Includes the effect of other projects on output, 
22 additional units of 40,000 kilowatts each are presently planned for Installation t Balable energy which is estimated as 90 percent of gross generation (median year). 
by December 1960 at the Bull aroa snore Average annual generation with the t Annual primary energy. 
Zz additional units will be 702,000,000 kilowatt-hours including the effect of other proj- 
ects on output, 
Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF the Bureau of Reclamation tabulation, dated In addition, we are enclosing copy of map 
; THE INTERIOR, December 31, 1956, which we believe fur- No. X-W-7 entitled “Reclamation Power 
= 9 8833 nishes the specific information you re- Facilities Existing and Under Construction.” 
Hon. Jon L. Ens 7 * quested, on powerplants authorized, con- Sincerely yours, 
House of Representatives, structed, or under construction by the Bu- Dow S. CAMPBELL, 
Washington,.D. O. reau, as well as plants for which the Bureau Acting Assistant Commissioner, 


Dear Mr. Evins: In response to your letter ting respo ility. 
of April 12, 1957, we are attaching a copy of ORS SERN 
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U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation hydroelectric powerplants, Dec. 31, 1956 
A. CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


ps Nameplate rating Number and nameplate rating of generators 


Stato or Territory year of 
initial ee Ultimate 
opera- (Kllo- 


8 


600 


SERE 


S 
2 
= 


PAASIO PEIO SO JE JS ere her p DO O JO A D E DO eer 
ag — 


379, 000 
1, 600 
45,000 | 45.000 
71, 500 | 71,500 | 2, 31,500; 
21,600 | 21,600 | 2, 10,500. 
8 8, 100 8, 100 | 1, 8,100... 
Nee. ...... at 83,250 | 33,250 | 1, 33,250. 
17 Colorado: Grand Valley 2. 3,000 | 3,000 | 2, 1,500. 
17 laho TAYE SAR Anderson Ranch.. 27,000 | 40,500 | 2, 13,500 
mS Idaho Black Canyon 8,000 8,000 | 2, 4,000. 
. dos. Boise Diversion... 1, 500 4,800) R A SE 
24. daho. Mmidok aa Minidoka... 13,400 | 13,400 | 1, 5,000; 1, 2,400; 8, 1. A0. . 1, 5,000; 1, 2,400; 5, 1,200. 
Montana. Canyon Ferry... 50,000 | 80,000 3, 16,67 3, 18.667. 
2. 
2. Montana- . Hungry Eee Hungry Horse... 285,000 | 285.000 | 4, 71,250 — 4, 71, 
24. New Moxico... 52 Elephant Butte 24,300 | 24, 300 | 3, 8,100. 3, 8,100. 
20 South Dakotu. Angostura 1. 200 1,200 8 1, 1,200. 
pa Washington. Columbia Basin... 1, 974, 000 |1, 974,000 | 18, 108, 18, 108,000; 3, 10,000, 
W 12,000 |” 12 000 | 2, 5,000. 2, 6,000. 
5 36,000 | 36,000 | 2, 13,000 2. 18,000, 
32,400 | 32, 400 
15,000 | 15,000 £ 
36,000 | 35, 000 2,000. 
4.800 4,800 | 2, 2,400. 2, 2,400. 
1,400 1,400 | 2, 400; 2, 2, 400; 2, 300. 
1, 600 1, 600 | 2, 800.. 2, 800. 
5, 000 5,000 | 1, 5,000_____ 1, 5,000. 
5, 600 6, 600 | 1, 4,000; 1, 4,000; 2, 800, 


Montana._._________.] Fort Peck (U. 8. Corps of Enginecrs)..| Fort Pecx 2, 35,000; 1, 18.000. 2, 35,000; 2, 40 15,000. 
North Dakota Le Basia (8: Corps oÙ Garris S 90,0002 B aoo mb 


— —— — — 


j 


5 en Canyon 
28 Glen € 1963 8,112,500, 
00 Big Thompson 1950 1, 4,500. 
3, Ida 
1. Lallasdles. 1957 4, 23,500. 
5 ree Green Springs. 1959 1, 16,000, 
at Flaming Gorge. 1963 3, 33,343. 
7. Utah Decr Creek -| 1957 2. 2,500. 
SU Gateway. -| 1968 2, 2,000. 
9. W. Wanship 1958 1, 1,400. 
10, W Roza... 1958 1, 11,250, 
LW Giendo. -| 1958 3; 15,000; 
1 Fremont Canyon. 1960 2, 24,000, 


rr c . PRON N T 


D. UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY OTHERS—POWER TO BE MARKETED BY U. 8. BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


1. South Dakota Missouri Rivor Basin (U. S. Corps of | Oahe 1962 O| 595,000 | None. —— T, 85,000, 
ngineers, 


Subtotal D_ 


SSE E 12 — 0| 595,000 


E. AUTHORIZED TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


z Cle Contrat vehe—.—.—.—. o | 130,000 Non,... 2, 65,000 
Ss S — eee * * 
1 cetera ESETE 8 — — ee 0 143,000 2. 71,500. 
S o| 96,000 4, 24,000. 
Fah pain] Wain * a 
ML Na ET pl i ek Pi dc erect E are „. e. 
: — — Bins Mesa......-. od z 2850 5 end 
orad. — F * . 
0. Colorado Morrow Polt 1965 oj 60,000 2° 30,000, 
Narrow Gage... 1985 0 18, 000 2, 9,000, 
Upper Molina.....| 1900 0 8. 400 1, 8.400. 
Lower Molina 0 4, 600 1, 4,000, 
‘alls 9 30,000 3, 10,000, 
0 50, 000 3, 16,667, 
K 0 1, 600 2, 800. 
Little Porcupine.) 1969 0 18.000 3. 6,000. 
— RON E Lon I 1962 0 24, 000 3, 8,000. 


do 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation hydroelectric powerplants, Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 
Ð. AUTHORIZED TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION—Continued 


State or Territory 


Project 


Name of plant | year of 


(kilo 
watts) 


(kilo- 
watts) 


Nameplate rating 


Existing | Uitimate 


Number and nameplate rating of gonerators 


Existing (kilowatts) Ultimate (kilowatts) 


25 


Moorhead. 0 8,000 | None. 2, 4.000. 
eee 0 d 3, 607. 
Yellowtail 0 4, 50,000. 
fun... u 2, 2,200, 

Castilla... 9 1, 6,000. 
Hammock.. 0 2, 20,000. 
Old var =e 0 2, 4,000. 
Tan 0 2, 3,000, 
Bald R Ridge.. 0 3, 7.807. 
Hunter Moun 0 2, 7,200. 
Sheridan 0 25 1 

0 

0 

0 


1. California . Central Valley (U. S. Corps of Engl- | Iron Canyon 0 64,000 Non 3, 18,000. 

2. South Dakota Missouri River Basin (U. S. Corps of | Big Bend. 1903 0 217,000 r eee 
. . . enang aynina aaa 9.00 — Sa 
PCC — oer geen tse ey Mere PN Sens oth pore et 5, 684, 383 |9; 307, 50 


1 Acquired from city of Anchorage for operation with Eklutna project fiscal year 


1088. 


2 Bet wee units operated by Southern California Edison Co. he ee of Los 
Angeles 


¢partment of Water and Power as agents of the United 8 
+ Leasod to Public Service Company of Colorado for operation, 


Women and Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B, SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, women 
understand and appreciate the advan- 
tages of our free-enterprise system. 
They know that the system was not 
founded on Government competition 
with its citizens and that such competi- 
tion if continued and expanded will ulti- 
mately destroy the system. 

The women of California, through 
their Federation of Women’s Clubs, over- 
whelmingly approved a resolution asking 
Congress to approve private development 
4 the Trinity River project power facili- 

We seldom go wrong in following the 
advice of our women. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include at this point the 
May 10, 1957, editorial from the Alameda 
Times Star, entitled, “Women and Part- 
nership”: 

WOMEN AND PARTNERSHIP 

A significant mew voice was added last 
week to the growing popular support of the 
administration’s policy of withdrawing from 
direct competition with private business 
wherever possible and of entering Into part- 
nership with industry whenever certain 
phases of Federal activity can thus be han- 
died most effectively. 

In sprong overwhelmingly a resolution 
asking Congress to sanction priyate devel- 
opment of Trinity River project power facil- 
ities, the California Federation of Women's 
Clubs took the reasoned stand that the im- 
mediate cost sayings to the Government and 
the long-range tax savings to the public are 


of paramount importance. No ideological 
pitch for public power can refute or miti- 
gate the appeal of sound, hard, simple facts. 

The federation comprises an intelligent 
and very representative cross-section of all 
segments of California life. Its members 
are particularly sensitive to the needs of the 
taxpayer. When it speaks, it speaks with 
the voice of the people—and once again the 
people have spoken out firmly for reason, 
not fancy, in the Government's conduct of 
public affairs. 


Westminster Choir of Princeton, N. J., 
Made Impressive Contribution to United 
States Foreign Relations on Recent 
Good-Will Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Westminster College Choir, 
of Princeton, N. J., on its recent tour 
abroad under the authority of the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, Public Law 
860, 84th Congress, made an impressive 
contribution to the fund of good will 
which other peoples have for the people 
of our country. 

It is clear that nonprofessional, as well 
as professional, cultural groups and or- 
ganizations, have an important role to 
play in our relations with other peoples, 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the great work of the Westminster Choir 
of Princeton, N. J., and include the fol- 
lowing reports for this purpose: 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N. Y., March 25, 1957. 
MEMORANDUM 


To Frank Thompson. 
From Robert C. Schnitzer. 

Here is another example of the bonuses 
derived from attractions sent by ANTA under 
the State Department's Cultural Presenta- 
tions Program for the President's Special In- 
ternational Fund. Following is a quotation 
from a report on the Westminster Choir's ap- 
pearance in Lahore, Pakistan: 

“Lahore is still talking favorably about the 
Westminster Choir, which was here from 
February 6 to the February 10. People were 
impressed with the quality of the music, the 
charm and graciousness of the choir mem- 
bers and their willingness to meet any and 
all requests. Even the Pakistan Times, 
which specializes in critical comments 
about America, was moved to praise and the 
expression of wonder that so many Pakil- 
stanis turned out to hear this competent 


up. 

“An extra arranged after the choir arrived 
in Lahore turned out to be a highlight both 
from the point of view of the cholr's col- 
lection of tour impressions and our develop- 
ment of Pakistan-American relationships. It 
was a demonstration of 13 bagpipe bands of 
the Pakistan Army. Lt. Gen. Mohammad 
Azam Khan was host for the occasion; the 
pipers performed admirably while the choir 
members enjoyed a photographic field day- 
The choir sang three numbers followed by an 
exchange of complimentary statements by 
the General and Choir Director Williamson. 
The 24-hour get together closed as more 
than 500 Pakistani soldiers and officers stood 
at attention while the choir sang one stanza 
of The Star Spangled Banner and the bands 
played the Pakistani anthem.” 

WESTMINSTER CHOM COLLEGE, 
Princeton, N. J., June 7, 1957. 
Mr. ROBERT O. SCHNITZER, 
ANTA, New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. SCHNITZER: I felt that you might 

be interested in knowing a few of the follow- 
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Ups that we have started through our tour 
around the world. 

We purchased a $600 saxophone and sent 
it through our Ambassador, Mr. Bishop, in 
Bangkok, Thailand, to the Blind School in 

d. This is the school that intrigued 
dur choir very much. It is run by the Cath- 
Olle Church, but blind people in Thailand 
are almost helpless. They have a little or- 
chestra, and they learn to tune pianos, but 
there are few pianos in Thailand. We also 
Sent them a check for $100, which we hope 
to do every year in the future. Westminster 
Choir and Dr, and Mrs. Williamson paid for 
the saxophone; our student body is sending 
the $100. 

We also sent $100 to the trade school in 
Bangkok. This is a school where orphan 

ys learn trades. Every boy who finishes 
there is working, rather a rare thing in the 

ent. We hope to continue that pledge 
through the years. 

We also sent $100 to an orphan school in 
Korea, a school that interested us very much. 

We have a young Korean graduating this 
Year with his master’s degree, who returns 
to be head of the Korean broadcasting sta- 
tion. He and his family helped greatly with 
gur concerts in Korea. Our 2 concerts 
there cleared $1,500, which they are plan- 
Ning to use to help young musicians who 
Wish to come to America to study. Our 
faculty helped this young man ‘secure a 
Bift of $1,000, and our student body gave 

im 8212. He has purchased at a low fee, 

ugh one of our faculty, a Moeller organ 
Which he is taking back with him to be used 
in a big Presbyterian church there, where 
he will be organist and choirmaster in ad- 
dition to being head of the broadcasting 
Station. 

We have also sent two checks for $100 to 

e American Farm School in Greece, a 
School that is doing much to build the 

y of Greece. They have suffered 
in communism, but have never relaxed 
their efforts. Our school will send them 
bres a year through the future, and our 
1 udents are going to adopt an orphan boy 
85 the school and pay $400 a year for his 
uition. Mrs. Williamson also sent $100 to 
Farm School. 
3 This summer Mrs. Williamson and I go to 
apan. Our first school will be Sendai, Au- 
Bust 19-23. Our second school will be 
be August 26-30. Our third school will 
Tokyo, September 2-6. Our fourth school 
in be the Japan Choral Union in Tokyo, 
Wh © up entirely of professional musicians 
8.10 Want to learn how to sing, September 
tir 0. Osaka and Karuisawa (Tokyo) is en- 
= ely a program to work commu- 
= They already have over 500 students 
nrolied in the last school in Tokyo, and 
y say that I will have over 500 in each one 

MY schools. 
wre have been asked to do the same thing 
how ne Philippines and Thailand, but I can- 

Ot do that until next year. We have also 
deve, asked to come back to Pakistan to 

velop a new form of radio music, and we 

that perhaps that can be done some- 
Paid during the year. These schools are 
tries for by the governments of these coun- 


ean lastly, we are planning and develop- 
ple new courses of study so that the peo- 
. Who come here from the Orient and 
8 quite a few will be coming this 
p —may know that we are working on a 
ro that includes the economy, the 
win tics, the culture, the arts and the reli- 
aie Of these different nations. We think 
8 de able to secure a very wonderful 
1 to head this work, and be able to get 
rant from a foundation to carry it on. 


T wanted you to know these things be- 


Mae they all are a development of our 
to io tour. We shall always be grateful 


won Personally, and to ANTA, for this 
derful experience that was ours, and for 
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the splendid development that is arising as 
a result of that tour. 
Cordially yours, 
J. F. WILLIAMSON, 
President. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE, 
Princeton, N. J, March 11, 1957. 
Mr. ROBERT C. SCHNITZER, 
ANTA International Exchange Program, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Scunirzer: The tour of West- 
minster Choir is now past, It was for us a 
fantastic experience, each day so exciting 
that we forgot the events of the day before. 
Counting occasions when we sang three or 
more numbers, we sang a total of 146 times, 
to 227,840 people. 

In Japan, our first concert in Tokyo the 
house was sold out with 3600 present. Our 
second concert was sold out with 8500 people 
present. In Japan most of the time they 
had from 500 to 2000 standing or sitting on 
the floor. 

Our largest crowd was in Okinawa, where 
we sang to 23,300 people, having 20,000 in 
one great crowd. Sold out houses seemed to 
be the rule, even ending that way in our 
last two concerts in Yugoslavia. 

In Seoul the local people cleared $1500, 
which they plan to use to send very talented 
young people to America for study. Mrs. 
Williamson and I have been invited back to 
Japan next winter for a 6 week course, to 
help them train a new type of director. 
Unfortunately, they tell us that there are 
over 4000 choirs directed by Communists, 
and these choirs are working against the 
government. Money has been placed in a 
New York bank by Japanese people so that 
we can go back and work with the U. S. I. S. 
in training 150 very talented young leaders 
between the ages of 25 and 35, who in turn 
will train other leaders to displace all the 
Communist leaders. They have also asked 
us to help them develop a new book to dis- 
place the Communist song book. 

Korea has asked us to have a summer 
school. 

Okinawa is engaging one of the members 
of the choir to teach in the university there, 
and to set up choral and string units 
throughout the island and to train future 
choir leaders for them. 

The Philippine University has also asked to 
have a summer school, but things there are 
in very good control. The outstanding 
choirs are directed by our graduates. 

Three of the leading musicians of Hong 
Kong are coming to the Choir College next 
year. They have enough influence that they 
will not need outside help because the best 
choir there now is directed by one of our 
graduates, 

In Burma the Communist newspaper fully 
reviewed and greatly praised Westminster 
Choir, Heretofore they had damned every- 
thing American. | 

Thailand has asked for a couple from West- 
minster Choir College, who will travel to 
different centers over the state, setting up 
training schools for young individuals who 
have some musicianship and who in turn 
can establish choirs throughout the country, 
this to be done under supervision of the 
Choir College. 

In Laos we had a most successful concert, 
the first program that the junior chamber 
of commerce had carried out. » 

In Vietnam the local committee cleared 
$1,700. This will teach 1,600 people after 
4 months’ training to master a little of read- 
ing and writing. 

In Cambodia the Minister of Education has 
asked us to negotiate with him to find a 
young man who can come in and start the 
young people in training to direct choirs, 
and also in training to help them thinking 
along broader lines of freedom. 

In Singapore we had most successful con- 
certs, but in Penang and Ipoh we heard 
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the shots being fired when the last difficulty 
they had there started. In Kuala Lampur 
we had 3,500 people present at one concert 
and the USIS is very anxious to have a man 
on their staff who can help set up centers 
where choirs can be established. 

In Ceylon we had a pleasant stay with 
good concerts, but no interest expressed in 
the broader way, only by the Embassy. 

In India there was very active interest. 
The gentleman who is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of India—he and his wife 
are extremely wealthy—is coming to Prince- 
ton in May to visit us to see what can be 
done about taking a Westminster person back 
to India, at their expense, to help set up 
an approach through’ which western choral 
music may begin. For the present I do 
not see great hope, because they are just 
at the stage where they are worshiping their 
eastern music, and that does not allow for 
participation. 

In East and West Pakistan we had a very 
wonderful experience. The director of the 
broadcasting station of Pakistan, in Karachi, 
has asked us to send a faculty member there 
for 3 months, to train their musicians and 
help them to learn how to develop western 
choral music. We have promised to do this, 
but it will take our best man as it is a very 
difficult task. 

Iran is much interested and wants us to 
help them through the university. The Gov- 
ernment is very favorable and, if a way can 
be found to set plans in operation to do this, 
we shall carry out their wishes. 

In Iraq we found decided prowestern feel- 
ing, but not interested in choral music, al- 
though they sold out both concerts. 

In Lebanon there is great interest because 
they have found that a Mohammedan and a 
Christian can sing in a choir and neither 
one lose face, We have promised to help 
them and, as soon as things quiet down, help 
all the Near East universities. 


Greece and Yugoslavia were great expe- 
riences, but they are not ready yet to think 
about things such as choirs. 

Looking back over the entire trip, I feel 
that it will greatly change the course of our 
college, as 10 or 12 people have already ap- 
plied for places in our student body. I am 
certain that the best way to help all of these 
peoples is through training their own na- 
tionals and sending them back, although 
summer schools will help to a certain extent 
if they finance them themselves, 

I have several recommendations I am 
making to you in person but this, in a very 
brief way, embodies the impressions that will 
be lasting with me as to our tour. After all, 
the wild enthusiasm that we seemed to meet 
means nothing unless we can crystallize the 
interest in choral work in these nations. 
Orchestral work is not possible for these 
people for a long, long time, so their growth 
must be along choral lines, 

Cordially yours, 
J. F. WILLIAMSON, President. 


Our Farm Surplus Compared With Peace- 
time Supply of Tungsten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON. During the current 
debate on the minerals purchase pro- 


gram we have heard reports that there 
is enough tungsten to last this country 
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through 26 peacetime years or through 
6 war years. The information throws 
a new light on farm surpluses about 
which we have heard so much in recent 
months, particularly from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I think the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may be backslid- 
ing a little in his job in not keeping the 
American citizen as well informed on 
strategic mineral stockpiles as the Ag- 
riculture Secretary does on food and 
fiber. 

Millions of our city friends have been 
deluged for years with a flood of articles, 
newscasts, cartoons, pictures, and tele- 
vised reports on our farm surplus. 
There are Americans who automatically 
get a mental picture of a mountain of 
potatoes or a mound of butter whenever 
they hear the word “surplus.” There are 
probably a hundred for anyone that 
gets a mental image of a barrel of tung- 
sten. 

The reports on available tungsten re- 
mind me that our stockpiles of farm 
goods as of December 31, 1956, were not 
as big as some folks might have been 
pounded into believing. I have not been 
away from the farm long enough to for- 
get that something called food is as im- 
portant to a military and civilian popu- 
lation in time of crisis as is tungsten. 

So that we will compare our farm sur- 
plus properly with the 26 years’ peace- 
time supply of tungsten I would like to 
report that as of December 31 we had: 

Wheat to last 13 months and 20 days. 

Cotton to last 9 months and 23 days. 

Corn, 4 months and 21 days. 

Peanuts, 3 months and 9 days. 

Flaxseed, 3 months and 13 days. 

Grain sorghum, 2 months and 19 days. 

Rye, 3 months and 8 days. 

Barley, 2 months and 22 days. 

Cheese, 1 month, 28 days. 

Soybeans, 1 month, 22 days. 

Dried milk, 28 days. 

Oats, 16 days. 

Tung oil, 10 days. 

Honey, 2 days. 

And no butter. 


Atom Test Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very thought-provoking 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Record on June 10, 1957: 

Atom Test DANGER 

Challenging indeed is the testimony of 
scientists who have warned Congress that 
continuance of atomic-weapon tests may 
seriously impair the health of future genera- 


This attitude was well illustrated by Dr. 
James F. Crow of the University of Wisconsin, 
who estimated as “a rough guess” that in 
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the next 100 or so generations, testing as now 
conducted might result in 1 million still- 
births. 

This and other tentative predictions pro- 
voked equally learned dissents. The most 
forceful came from Dr. Joel Hildebrand, 
emeritus chemistry professor of the Univer- 
sity of California and past president of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Hildebrand refused to join the pro- 
testing scientists listed by Dr. Linus Pauling, 
Caltech biochemist, to whom he wrote: 

As a citizen I think * that the risk to 
persons should be estimated against the risk 
to human freedom of abandoning what ap- 
pears at present to be its main defense in a 
world where international agreements are 
continually violated * * *, ` 

“Your statement that ‘each nuclear bomb 
test spreads an added burden of radioactive 
elements over every part of the world’ is not 
a true indication of the dangers, in absence 
of quantitative comparisons with natural 
radiation and current X-ray usage 
Scientists should be sure of their ground be- 
fore they claim scientific authority for alarm- 
ist assertions.” 

There is no doubt that many people feel 
the tests should be stopped. Not only to 
forestall possible dangers to generations to 
come but to avoid the heavy economic bur- 
dens they impose. 

But this cannot be done by the United 
States alone. 

Today, it requires the firm commitment of 
Russia and Britain as well. 

Tomorrow, it will need the dependable 
agreement of many other nations. 

This is only one of the political facts of 
life that scientists, brilliant in their own 
epecialties but generally naive in human 
affairs, must face. 

They are understandably terrified by the 
power they have themselves created. But 
they remain blind to the danger of war, which 
nuclear weapons now deter by the sheer 
threat of their existence. 

In the face of today’s harsh and irescapable 
menace to world peace, President Eisen- 
hower's political and military advice is to 
be preferred to that of scientists who may 
have strayed into strange social and diplo- 
matic fields. 

This is specially more sound when the 
President himself prefers the opinion of the 
National Academy of Sciences, which, he 
commented, “has no ax to grind,” and which 
does not believe the threat as serious as the 
protesting scientists assert. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, Fifth District, Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, each week 
I send a newsletter to my constituents, 
available to any who want to receive it 
and so indicate. This effort, like others, 
to inform the people is but a manifesta- 
tion of my belief that Government bene- 
fits and succeeds to the same degree that 
an informed public takes effective action. 
I believe in an informed electorate. I 
regret having overlooked placing each 
week's newsletter in the Recorp. From 
this date forward I shall do so, 
: The newsletter for June 8, 1957, fol- 
ows: 


June 19 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcrr, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, June 8, 1957) 


The civil rights bill, which protects or 
violates your civil rights, depending on your 
viewpoint, is now before us for a 2-week 
struggle. The battlelines were clearly de- 
fined by the vote on the rule, 290 to 117, 
which made consideration of the bill in or- 
der. Both heat and light will be generated 
over the merits of the bill itself. The 
South's acceptance of defeat is best evli- 
denced by southern Congressmen’s pinning 
their hopes on the right of trial by jury 
amendment. Existing States rights to trial 
by jury for criminal contempt cases have 
been eliminated by the bill's provision mak- 
ing the United States Government a party 
to each civil rights case, which automatically 
eliminates jury trial. The basic arguments 
in granting trial by jury are: For—jury trial 
is basic right of Americans and must be pre- 
served; against—juries in South may not be 
impartial, Sectionalism (North versus 
South), incitement to race differences, and 
pure politics, where the Negro vote is sought, 
all conspire to fan prejudice and emotional- 
ism, and obscure basic principles and the 
most intelligent solution to the problem. 
The 14-page bill, 60-page report, and 1,530 
pages of hearings, provide the material for 
debate plus Members’ own observations. 
Included is my testimony before the Judi- 
clary Committee during study of the bill. 
Well—we'll see what develops—more next 
week. 

A modern dilemma faces us in the arms 
race. In our defense effort through military 
strength, should we continue to develop and 
test atomic weapons with real danger to our- 
selves and future generations from fall- 
out and radiation? Or should we agree to 
disarmament with the untrustworthy foe, 
thus risking the loss of the atomic race and 
our slavery or extinction? Is it civilization's 
extinction threatened either way—one 
slower than the other? Are there, there- 
fore, in view of the danger, just grounds for 
playing politics or for soul-searching. prayer- 
ful dedication with every ounce of intelli- 
gence to finding the answer. Is there an 
answer? There must be. What is it? 

Another dilemma faces American citizens. 
Will we preserve traditional constitutional 
government or embrace socialism? Khru- 
shchey gave his estimate this week: “United 
States will go socialist without Soviet action, 
and the grandchildren of Americans will live 
under socialism.” He knows what many 
Americans do not—socialism and commu- 
nism are economically quite the same—and 
that a free country can embrace socialism 
without intentionally planning it. Public 
housing, public power, farmer and citizen 
subsidization, progressive income tax, which 
takes from thrifty and gives to the thriftless 
or indigent—these and many others are so- 
cialist tenets, and they are now firmly en- 
trenched in the’ United States economy, 
which has survived not because of, but in 
spite of them, much as a ship moves despite 
barnacles, Socialists, moreover, may agree 
not to use the word socialism, but rather New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or other modern terms cal- 
culated to appeal to apathetic or unaware 
citizens who unfortunately are more gener- 
ous in their tax gifts to Government than in 
their study of the course of their Govern- 
ment. Labor has been the target to help so- 
cialism spread, and so we have leaders like 
Mr. Walter Reuther, who intentionally or not 
pleads for socialism, praising the big budget, 
condemning businessmen, and fostering bru- 
tal strikes (the Kohler plant, for example). 
Where is the point of no return between eco- 
nomic freedom and Government regulation? 

The ADA (Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion) National Director Edward Hollander 
testified for natural-gas price control by Gov- 
ernment, and I saw socialism’s exponent in 
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the flesh. In my questioning him I learned: 
(1) He helped originate the ADA 

and graded the Congressmen (which for 2 
Years resulted in my receiving a zero); (2) 
he said ADA was against Government price 
control, then contradicted himself, asking for 
8as-price control, and admitted also being 
for removal of Government controls in 1953; 
(3) he proclaimed the insatiable greed of 
oll companies and then admitted he owned 
stock in numerous oil and gas companies; 
(4) he could not differentiate between prin- 
ciples of socialism and ADA tenets. 

The natural-gas hearings are over. There 
May now be a struggle in committee between 
those favoring the present complete Govern- 
ment control by the FPC and those favoring 
Partial or complete freeing of the independ- 
ent gas producers from Government regula- 
tion of price at the well nead. 

The Girard case, the American soldier who 

ed a Japanese woman while on duty, dem- 
onstrates again that our soldiers should al- 
Ways be under United States jurisdiction. 


The World Atom Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ORD I include two editorials from the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, written by Mr. Dillard Stokes. 
t Mr. Stokes has made a deep, conscien- 
lous study of the current, far-reaching 
World: problem regarding the proposed 
atom pool. His position on same de- 
Serves the fullest consideration by every 
= ember of Congress and all who have 
em nsibilities in this important prob- 


The editorials follow: 
om the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil 
of June 9, 1957] 
Tue WorLD Atom Poo. 
(By Dillard Stokes) 
tre MSH INcTON.—The antics of Mr. Beck, the 
s ubles of the New York Yankees, and scare 
Pa on atom bombs are drawing more 
Otice lately than the world atom pool, and 
© treaty to set it up in business. 
is ese are exciting matters and the treaty 
8 Yet in the long run the pool may 
publ gut a more considerable item of the 
nae 2 33 than the labor racketeers 
gether whole American League put to- 
wie the treaty may bave much to do 
Batt whether people in Columbus, Cincin- 
out and Council Bluffs either are bombed 
under their homes or taxed out of their 
Ndershirts, 
Sites basic facts are plain end prosy: 80 
sha sent envoys to a string of confer- 
ol the at which they framed “The Statute 
The International Atomic Energy Agency.” 
$ agency—if it gets golng—wil get 
Borte materlal—the stuff that makes 
be and powerplants—from some nations 
turn it over to others “for peaceful 


W 80 nations, by signing the statute, are 

Pie to nothing, unless they also ratify 

7 as a dozen or so have done. Russia was 
ne of the first. 

treaty ie Sti statute, which in law is a 

States de to come before the United 
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Shall this Nation ratify the pact, and go 
along with the plan? 

That's the question up to the Senators. 
The answer could hardly be reached without 
more facts, and then it depends on the 
weight they carry. 

Thus, it turns out that only three nations 
have any fissionable material to hand over 
to the pool. Of these, the United States 
would put up 5.000 kil (about 
enough to make 100 atomic bombs), Britain 
has offered 20 kilograms, and Russia has 

ised 50 kilograms, 

And then, the pool will be controlled by a 
majority vote of its members. 

El Salvador will have 1 vote; whoever is 
running Haiti for the week will have 1 vote; 
General Trujillo will have 1 vote; India, 1 
vote; Rumania, 1 vote; the United States, 1 
vote—every member will have 1 vote except 
Russia, which will have 3, besides the Iron 
Curtain satellites. 

There is nothing in the treaty to keep Red 
China out of the pool—or Outer Mongolia, 
or East Germany, or North Korea, or North 
Vietnam. 

The State Department thinks it can round 
up the votes to keep the Red Chinese out; 
but does not claim this is a sure thing. 

For Americans, the atom pool plan raises 
some questions—perhaps they ought to be 
called doubts. They are political, economic, 
and military, and all three are grave indeed. 

The uranium this country is to hand over 
to the pool is supposed to be for peaceful 


purposes. 

But (as the State Department puts it) “a 
stockpile honestly intended for future 
peaceful use is indistinguishable from one 
intended for future military use, and could, 
in fact, be turned to military uses.” 

Once they've got it, in fine, the wrong 
people could make quite a bang out of that 
uranium. 

Also, it did cost the American taxpayers 
around $60 million. 


[From The Council Biuff (Iowa) Nonpareil 
of June 16, 1957 
ATOM Poot A MOUSETRAP? 
(By Dillard Stokes) 


WASHINGTON.—Certain mice once faced a 
grave political question. 

These were fine, fat, juicy mice who had 
done well for themselves in the rich fields 
they called home. Their problem was posed 
when their tribe was asked to join a dinner 
perty of cats. 

There were many who felt the tribe ought 
to go ahead. These speakers fade quite a 
point of the fact that if the mice did not join 
there would not be any dinner party. 

It also was urged that—although some of 
the cats were lean and predatory to a de- 
gree—the whole affair would be run on a very 
high plane. 

The mice would have one vote, each tribe 
of cats would have one vote. All matters 
would be settled in democratic fashion by 
majority vote, including what—or whom— 
to have for dinner. 

None of the mice has been seen lately, and 
their journal is missing. So the United 
States Senate does not have their decision 
for its guidance in dealing with a very similar 
question. 

This is, whether to commit a great mass of 
wealth and a portion of the national destiny 
to the world atom pool, in which this 
Republic would have one vote out of 80, 

The treaty that would set up the pool will 
shortly come before the Senate in some 
manner. 

The aim is to spur atomic energy, under 
international controls, for peaceful purposes. 

The pool would get fissionable matter from 
the three nations able to make it, and make 
it available to the many nations that are not. 

Of these three nations, the United States 
would supply 5,000 kilograms of uranium, 
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Russia 50 kilograms, and Britain 20 kilo- 
ams. - 

Once the pool got the atom fuel, the 
Nation that provided it could not get it 
back, nor have anything to say about what 
was done with it. 

Such questions would be settled in the 
pool, or by its governing board. 

In this setup the tiniest, weakest, and 
poorest nations would be equal in political 
force with the largest, strongest, and richest. 

Voting strength sometimes is allotted this 
way in our high school and college debating 
societies. There the members are not de- 
liberating actual questions, only hypothet- 
ical ones. Their decisions do not affect 
actual interests, only make-believe ones. 

The atom pool is not going to resolve 
make-believe interests but real ones. On its 
votes will depend the bread and butter— 
and maybe the lives and future—of the 
people in the nations that take part. 

How will the nations of the world cast 
their votes? How except as serves their own 
interests? 

And if the United States has put up 
its uranium, placed in the control of the 
pool, will not the pool members dispose of 
it? Not as will please this Nation, but as 
will profit them? 

Apportionment of political power accord- 
ing to the military and economic power of 
member nations always has been a hard 
problem, 

When it arose in Philadelphia 170 years 
ago it was found insoluble. No formula 
would serve. Out of this came the great 
compromise—equality in the Senate, and 
representation in the House according to 
population. 

No such compromise was urged when the 
atom treaty was being drafted. Even if 
there were such a plan, a grave question 
would be left: 

The States felt they had to set up this 
Federal Republic. But does the United 
States have to join a world organization 
to advance the peaceful use of atom power? 


Murderous Mao 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared on June 15, 1957, in the Boston 
Daily Record: 

IfurRDEROUs Mao 

Despite all our knowledge of the horrors 
of communism there is a shock of revulsion 
in reading the calm admission of Mao Tse- 
tung, chief of state of Red China, that 800,- 
000 Chinese were slaughtered in consolidat- 
ing his power. 

Mass murder in Communist nations is not 
news. When the Hearst task force was on 
its Asian tour last. year, an Indian official 
estimated the number of liquidated Chinese 
in the millions. 

The shock lies in the almost casual cor- 
roboration of mass murder as an instrument 
of politics, in an official speech by the head 
of the Red Chinese Government, as reported 
in the New York Times in a story filed by ita 
excellent reporter, Sydney Gruson, from 
Warsaw. 

That Warsaw dateline is important. 

Mr. Gruson was able to obtain in Poland, 
thousands of miles from Peiping, a sum- 
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mary of speeches made by Boss Mao in Feb- 
ruary and March of this year. 

Our first thought is that if American 
newsmen were allowed in Red China by our 
State Department this big story would have 
been reported when it happened, and not 
months later, and would have been avail- 
able to all the American people, as it should 
have been. 

There is further significance in the War- 
saw dateline. Unquestionably the summary 
of the Mao speeches came from an official 
Polish source. They contained remarks re- 
pulsive to the interests and dogma of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mao said, for instance, there can be and 
are contradictions between Communist rul- 
ers and the people; small-scale strikes are 
beneficial; Communist populations ought to 
be exposed to a certain amount of negative 
propaganda; i. e., ideas from the free world 
as carried by the Voice of America, 

Finally, he said, the persistent use of 
terror is self-defeating as was evidenced in 
the Hungarian uprising when the Commu- 
nist Party simply disappeared in a matter 
of a few days. He added that the use of 
Russian troops was regrettable. 

If Poland were an abject slave of Soviet 
Russia this information would not have 
been leaked to Mr. Gruson, and if he had 
gotten hold of it somehow he never could 
have filed it from Warsaw. 

Here is further evidence (1) that Poland 
is not as firmly chained a satellite as, say, 
Czechoslovakia, (2) that Mao is extending 
his influence into Poland to a degree that 
must be of grave concern to the Kremlin, 
and (3) that Mao may be building up his 
power to become the strongest single leader 
in the Communist world. 

But more mass murder, of course, if nec- 


It is far from conclusive evidence, but it 
is something to think about. 


Invest in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, invest- 
ment in America through our free enter- 
prise system has made America great 
while big central government control of 
industries has weakened or destroyed 
every government that has tried it. 

California has a chance to invest in 
America through one of its industries, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., entering 
into a partnership arrangement with the 
Federal Government for construction of 
the Trinity River project. Most of its 
citizens who would benefit from the de- 
velopment and who would pay the bill 
want the company to build and operate 
the power facilities. But there are 
those—most of whom are not directly 
affected by the project—who want the 
Federal Government, and only the Fed- 
eral Government, to construct and oper- 
ate these power facilities at a cost to the 
taxpayers and water users. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include at this point an 
April 19, 1957, editorial from the Oak- 
land Tribune entitled “Pass It Along”: 

Pass It ALONG 

The week of April 28 to May 4 will be ob- 

served as Invest in America Week, and Gov. 
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Goodwin J. Knight is asking California to 
take advantage of it to “familiarize them- 
selves with the advantages of the free-enter- 
prise system.” 

It is good advice, and Governor Knight 
would do well to pass it on to Washington 
for the consideration of those elements that 
would prefer to stifie a basic element of 
American life in favor of governmental con- 
trol and operation financed by public taxa- 
tion. 

California at this time is a good place 
from which such advice can come. There is 
underway in Washington an attempt to 
throttle a major project under free enter- 
prise which means a great deal to northern 
California. That is the program by which 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would go into 
partnership with the Government to con- 
struct hydroelectric facilities on the Trinity 
River. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton has 
given the program his endorsement. An in- 
fluential group of San Francisco businessmen 
have followed suit, Many other civic organ- 
izations have given their support. But nec- 
essary congressional approval of the partner- 
ship is threatened. The threat comes from 
those who are obsessed with the credo of let- 
ting the taxpayer foot the bill and Federal 
bureaucracy direct operations. 

It would thrust free enterprise and pri- 
vate capital aside and deprive consumers of 
the capacity of free enterprise to get the job 
done. Free enterprise is not only interested 
in keeping construction and operating costs 
down, but it also pays taxes on its invest- 
ment and profits. à 


“Mayflower II“ and Naval Review Mark 
Contrast in Ocean Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
an editorial which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Capital, of Annapolis, Md., on June 
18, 1957. This editorial is most timely 
and points up very concisely the strides 
that our Navy is making in strengthen- 
ing the security of our Nation. Coming 
from the home of the Navy, this editorial 
is most apt and I recommend its reading 
to all Members. 

The editorial follows: 

“MAYFLOWER II“ AND NAVAL Review MARK 
CONTRAST IN OCEAN TRAVEL 

The fact that the Mayflower II, 53 days out 
of Plymouth, England, reached Province- 
town, Mass., on the same day that the great 
International Naval Review of the warships 
of 18 nations was held in Hampton Roads, 
Va., served graphically to stress the develop- 
ment of ships over the years. 

The 90-foot, 180-ton, square rigged bark, 
replica of the original Mayflower which 
brought the Pilgrims to New England in 1620, 
served two purposes in connection with the 
naval review. First, it stood in contrast 
to the jet planes, aircraft carriers, missile 
ships, and the great passenger liners of the 
present day, and also tended to stress the 
growth in power and prestige of the United 
States since the Pilgrims first set foot at 
what is now Plymouth, Mass. 

It brought home the great advance in 
Ocean transportation from sail, through 
steam, to the present nuclear-power plan- 
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ning. The fast destroyers and cruisers and 
other ships in the naval review are a far 
cry from the original sail driven little 
Mayflower. 

But there was another angle to the naval 
review that added to its color and also 
brought a note of sadness to many of the 
veteran naval men. That was statements 
of high officials that the battleship is moving 
back into the shadows. 

Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates 
summed this development up when, as he 
watched the battleships Wisconsin and Iowa 
pass by stated: “I don’t think you'll ever 
see & battleship in another naval review. 
It is possible that battleships may become 
platforms for guided missiles but we have 
no present plans along that line.” 

The Iowa, flagship of the midshipmen’s 
practice cruise squadron, and the Wiscon- 
sin, both 45,000 tons, are the only 2 bat- 
tleships now on active duty in the Navy. 
Thirteen others have been tucked away in 
the mothball reserve fleet. Deactivation of 
the Wisconsin will begin in November and 
the Iowa will leave the line next year, ac- 
cording to Secretary Gates. When they are 
shelved, the Navy will be without a battle- 
ship in active service. 

The two United States battleships in the 
review were steaming toward an uncertain 
future. As he watched them pass, Adm. 
Raleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
remarked: 

“They're old, yes, and you might say obso- 
lete. But if need be they will still sweep 
a mine for you or sink a submarine, It's 
Just a harder job with older equipment.” 

So it appears that the future of the great 
battlewagons, the floating forts, whose guns 
have covered landings of American troops 
in wars, and which have written their share 
of the Nation's history, may be headed to- 
ward the shadows, and may become as ob- 
solete as the Mayflower II and the original 
Mayflower. For the Navy is moving full 
speed ahead into the guided-missile era. 

“The Navy is going through the greatest 
transition in its entire history.” Former 
Secretary of the Navy Charles 8. Thomas 
put it: “All at one time it is changing to 
nuclear power, from guns to guided missiles, 
from gunpowder to atomic weapons, and in 
the air from propeller to supersonic [jet] 
planes.” 

The trend toward an all-missile fleet is 
illustrated by the fact that the Nation's first 
guided-missile ship, the converted World 
War II cruiser Boston, was commissioned 
some 18 months ago. It can fire a salvo of 
four radar-guided 1,700-miles-an-hour Ter- 
rier missiles every 30 seconds. 

Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations, told Congress the Navy 
expects to have at least 47 guided-missile 
ships in the fleet by 1961. 

By latest count, the fleet has at least 21 
guided-missile ships, including 8 cruisers, 
10 attack carriers,“ 2 submarines, and a 
destroyer. - 

An Associated Press story from Washing- 
ton recently quoted Capt. John D. Lamade, 
Deputy Chief of Navy Information, on four 
reasons why guided-missile cruisers, frigates, 
destroyers, and submarines are superseding 
the battleship. These reasons follow: 

1, The battleship requires too much man- 
power, about 2,700 officers and men, by com- 
parison with smaller ships capable of de- 
livering knockout blows with long-range 
guided missiles. 

2. The vast bulk of the battleship is no 
longer needed to provide firing platforms. 
Guided missiles need no such platform to 
sponge up recoil. Moreover, the development 
of nuclear power has eliminated the neces- 
sity of the battleship's huge space for fuel 
storage. Small atom-driven ships can now 
do the job. 

3. The battleship is too cumbersome to 
maneuver with high-speed, quick-turning 
craft of the modern nayal task force. 
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4. Finally, the battleship, costing over 
$100 million, is too expensive in a day when 
even a submarine can pack a 7-ton Regulus 
guided missile capable of hurling a nuclear 
punch at a target 500 miles away. 

But despite this summary of objections to“ 

battleship there are those who caution 
against too soon casting them into the dis- 
Card. It has been pointed out that the 
battleship, theoretically, has been consigned 
to the scrap heap with the invention of 
nearly every major weapon from the torpedo 
to the aerial bomb, and that now the guided 
Missile has set off the same cry of doom for 
the great ships. 

The need of precise, accurate shore bom- 
bardment, in a small nonnuclear war, to blast 
out shore fortifications has been cited, along 
With the functioning of a battleship as a 
redar-control center operating with fast 
Carrier task forces. ‘The Navy says they 
Might serve in a limited role, such as con- 
Voy duty, in a confilct where nuclear 
Weapons are kept under wraps. 

The Navy's current program calls for the 
following gu'ded-missile ships, 1 nuclear- 
Powered aircraft carrier to be completed in 
1961; 12 cruisers, including a nuclear-pow- 
ered ship, 14 destroyers, 18 frigates, 8 sub- 
Marines, 5 with nuclear powerplants. 


No Taxes Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
y people in this country are con- 
over the amounts requested in 

the 1958 budget for use in the opera- 
ion of our Government. There are 
ny persons who do not believe this 
budget is consistent with good govern- 
Ment. They feel that in order to stabi- 
our economy and encourage its sound 
Erowth there must be a reduction in 
eral spending. We all know that it 
Costs considerably more to operate our 
1 vernment now than at any time in 
ts history. With approximately 59 
Cents of every dollar to be expended for 
ajor national security, the overall 
Mount, of course, is much larger than 
One would have, in the past, ever 
€amed of. But, in spite of the present- 
day situation, the various departments 
and agencies of the Government can 
Operated economically. Such econ- 
omy cannot only be practiced by our 
Federal Government, but by the States 
and municipalities located therein. In 
many States of these United States pros- 
berity is evidence by reason of economi- 
Cal administration of those in authority. 
A great many of our cities are managed, 
Or operated, by citizens who give of their 
e and energy in order to practice 
ny and insure prosperity within 
eir respective municipalities. In the 
tu md Congressional District of Ken- 
i cky we have a small city with a popu- 
aizin of 1 according to the 1950 
r e good people residing in this 

city— Madisonville, Ky—for the third 
onsecutive year will pay no property 
xes or poll taxes. Here we have an 
Unusual instance where taxes are not 
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necessary due to the fact that the 
mayor, the city councilmen, and all city 
employees, operating in unison, are able 
to use the profits obtained from the 
municipally owned light and water de- 
partments to run the city. And here is 
exemplified economy with accompany- 
ing prosperity. It is clearly shown what 
can be accomplished by honest, civic- 
minded officials of a fine, progressive 
city. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 11, 1957, there 
appeared an article in the Madisonville 
Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky., which 
I am sure the Members of this body will 
be interested in reading. 

The article is as follows: 

No Taxes FOR THIRD Year Here, COUNCIL 
RULES 

Madisonville residents will pay no property 
taxes or poll taxes in 1957—the third straight 
year of exemptions for property owners here. 

The city council last night passed an or- 
dinance to that effect. 

The ordinance reads, in effect: “an ad 
valorem tax of ‘no’ cents on property sub- 
ject to taxation in Madisonville is levied 
for the year of 1957“ and “no poll tax on male 
residents“ for the year 1957. 

The ordinance includes a paragraph which 
states: There is also levied for the year 1957 
«a tax of 20 cents on each $100 of the fair 
cash value of shares of bank and trust com- 
panies for general city expenses.” 

MADE NEWS 3 YEARS AGO 


The Madisonville city council made news 
all over the Nation 3 years ago when it passed 
an ordinance abolishing city taxes. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-seven will be the third con- 
secutive year that property owners here will 
not have to pay property or poll taxes. 

The “no taxes” provision was one of the 
main talking points of the present city coun- 
cilmen in their successful bid for renomina- 
tion in last month's primary election. 

In other council action last night: 

City Treasurer Lamoine Barton submitted 
her report for the month ending May 31. It 
showed the city had a balance of $16,986.10 
at the close of business at the end of last 
month. 


Chief of Police W. H. Collins, in his re- 
port for last month, disclosed collections of 
fines and costs for May totaled $859.50. 

Nine thousand five hundred dollars was 
transferred from the city's light and water 
department fund to the general fund. 

The 2-week payroll, ending June 15, for 
city employees was allowed. Bills were ap- 
proved and ordered paid. 


National Cash Register Co., an Innocent 
Vehicle for Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. PILLION, Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
published a special edition of its factory 
news magazine in September 1956 for 
distribution to its many thousand em- 
ployees, 

This magazine purports to report a 
trip through the U. S. S. R. by S. C. 
Allyn, president of the National Cash 
Register Co. The magazine contains 60 
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pages of beautiful colored scenes depict- 
ing a most happy life under Soviet rule. 

The text of the magazine does contain 
some mild criticism of communism, 
However, the overall impact of the mag- 
azine is most favorable to the Commu- 
nistic system, The magazine is obviously 
slanted to give a most favorable impres- 
sion. It does not contain a true or bal- 
anced series of scenes of the more somber 
and squalid conditions under which the 
Russian people live. 

This magazine is of greater propa- 
ganda value to the Communist ideology 
than the Soviet’s official propaganda 
Magazines. It demonstrates how well 
meaning patriotic citizens become inno- 
cent vehicles for the advancement of the 
Communist cause. 

Dr. Frederick C. Schwarz is the execu- 
tive director of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade, which is dedicated to 
exposing Communist ideological falla- 
cies. His critical review of this publica- 
tion of the National Cash Register Co. 
follows: 


Ann. 23, 1957. 
Hon. Jonw R. PrLIon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PILLION: The special 
issue of the NCR Factory News of September: 
1956 on the U. S. S. R. indicates how un- 
wittingly the cause of communism can be 
served by American business. It is an ex- 
tremely effective piece of agitational litera- 
ture that will help communism. 

As you know, the Communists are spend- 
ing vast sums of money on a literature cam- 
paign. They, themselves, divide their litera- 
ture into two types: propaganda and agita- 
tion. They define propaganda as “that which 
conveys many ideas to a few people” and 
agitation as “that which conveys one idea 
to many people.” Propaganda is directed 
to the intellectual few; agitation to the un- 
discerning multitudes. 

The great majority of the Communists’ 
budget on literature is spent on agitation 
not propaganda. The two ideas they are 
trying to transmit to people in all coun- 
tries are, firstly, that conditions of life 
in Communist countries are good now and 
rapidly getting better and, secondly, that 
conditions in America are bad now and 
rapidly getting worse. They seldom try to 
propagate both these ideas in the same piece 
of literature. 

The magazine published by the National 
Cash Register Co. most effectively conveys 
the first of these agitational ideas, The 
magazine consists of two parts. There 
is a display of photographs, many of them 
in color, with brief captions, and an ac- 
companying text. It is a fair assumption 
that many more people look at the photo- 
graphs and the captions than will read the 
text. 


The text is reasonably objective, whereas 
the photographs and captions bear a strik- 
ing similarity to those in official Communist 
publications. The undiscerning could 
scarcely fail to be profoundly influenced by 
them. They convey a picture of life under 
communism attractive in the extreme. The 
natural question will arise in the minds of 
the viewer; why are we so concerned about 
communism, why is it necessary to spend 
such vast sums on defense if life under com- 
munism is so good. It can do nothing but 
confuse those who look through it and weak- 
en their will to resist the infinitely danger- 
ous and extremely insidious Communist, 
advances. { 

Nothing illustrates more clearly than this 
volume the dangers inherent in delegations, 
to Communist countries. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRED C. SCHWARZ, — 
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Ainsworth Irrigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, in general debate, I 
talked with Mr. Jensen, a member of the 
committee, relative to the rather critical 
report on the Bureau of Reclamation 
which appears on page 14, and I quote a 
section of that report: 

During the course of the hearings, a num- 
ber of the Bureau witnesses demonstrated an 
apparent lack of preparedness and an in- 
excusable unwillingness to provide factual 
and responsive answers to questions of the 
committee members. The committee ex- 
pects and is fully entitled to prompt, com- 
prehensive, and responsive answers. It does 
not expect to be put through the process of 
digging out facts piece by piece in a time- 
wasting and unnecessary process. 


I also referred to the fact that two 
projects in the Fourth District of Ne- 
braska had been eliminated from the 
appropriations bill. 

I can understand that the committee 
must have a very difficult time in judg- 
ing the merits of all projects that they 
must consider. There are some 280 flood 
control and irrigation projects in this 
bill. If the official witnesses from the 
Bureau of Reclamation were not pre- 
pared and did not give proper and com- 
prehensive answers then it would be diffi- 
cult to arrive at the feasibility of any one 
of these projects. 

Now coming back to the two projects 
in Nebraska, I shall deal first with the 
Ainsworth project. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ainsworth irrigation 
project is a part of the Missouri Basin 
plan and has been authorized for con- 
struction by Public Law 531 of the 84th 
Congress. This project has proven its 
feasibility and has been recommended by 
the Department of the Interior and was 
in the President’s budget request to 


Congress. 

The folks in this district have entered 
into repayment contracts that have been 
approved. The project has passed every 
test required by the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget 
and this year they asked for $1,100,000 
to get construction started. 

It is different than some projects in 
that there is very little flood control in 
its plans. As you know, flood control is 
nonreimbursable and in some projects 
it is quite a large sum. 

Under reclamation law, the farmers 
receiving the water have agreed to pay 
back as much as they can under recla- 
mation law. That has been reclamation 
law for many years. 

The project consists of a dam built on 
the Snake River, known as Merritt Dam. 
There is ample water in the Snake River 
for the project. There is good soil and 
good people ready to utilize the water in 
this semiarid section. 

Nebraska, in this area, has been visited 
with severe drought for several years. 
When the project is completed, it would 
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relieve the drought situation and make 
this community a thriving, productive 
one because of the new security and new 
wealth created by the production of new 
crops from the irrigated area. 

The Appropriations Committee for 
Public Works has seen fit to disallow the 
budget estimate of $1,100,000 to get this 
project started. They say this, in part: 
Testimony received by the committee in- 
dicates that an increase in income of $53.92 
per acre will result through application of 
irrigation water to the land. 


They further state: 

Repayment from the land is only about 30 
percent, leaving 70 percent of the total re- 
payment allocation to be made up from the 
Missouri River Basin power revenues. 


The committee further says: 

They are concerned about the amount of 
irrigation repayment obligations being 
loaded on the income from the sale of power 
in the basin. In the case of this particular 
project the committee fails to understand 
why more favorable repayment contracts re- 
quiring a larger repayment on the part of 
the beneficiaries of irrigation cannot be 
arranged. 


I would point out to the honorable 
committee that of all the projects in the 
Missouri River Basin, those in Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska, that the average repay- 
ment by irrigated land is about 17 per- 
cent. In the project approved in the 
upper Colorado River Basin last year, 
the repayment from irrigated land is 
about 12 percent. Actually, the repay- 
ment of $8.82 per acre is more than that 
estimated by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation officials 
tell me that the repayment contracts for 
the Ainsworth and Farwell projects are 
among the best in the Missouri River 
Basin States. They point out that the 
Ainsworth project pays back 30 percent 
of the cost while the balance comes 
from the Missouri River Basin account. 
I think those figures are correct. But 
we do have some projects in the Mis- 
souri River Basin that the irrigators pay 
back as little as 10 percent. The bal- 
ance being credited to flood control, fish 
and wildlife and from power revenue 
received from the basin. 

There is little flood control in the 
Ainsworth project. I am sure my col- 
leagues understand that when flood- 
control money is in an irrigation project 
it is not paid back. 

Under reclamation law, the farmers 
pay back as much as they can. In the 
case of the Ainsworth project all moneys 
will be paid back over a period of 50 
years. That part charged to power is 
paid back with interest. 

I am making an appearance before 
the committee in the other body and I 
hope that when they put the moneys 
back in the bill for the Ainsworth proj- 
ect, the conferees will consider the facts 
relative to the Ainsworth project. Again 
I repeat that their report of the repay- 
ment of 30 percent is far above the ay- 
erage in the Missouri River Basin. 

Of course, it is hard for the folks in 
the Ainsworth project to understand 
why the Committee on Appropriations 
disapproved their project since they 
have met all of the requirements made 
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by the legislative committee, the De- 
partment of Interior, and the Bureau 
of the Budget. This includes a repay- 
ment contract. 

I would point out to the committee, on 
pages 886 and 887 of the hearings that 
the benefit-cost ratio, as estimated by the 
Reclamation Bureau, was 1.62:1, and all 
other benefits in which the Corps of 
Engineers are figured into the benefit- 
cost ratio the testimony on page 887 
shows it to be 1.5:1. The benefit-cost 
ratio of the Ainsworth project is listed on 
page 890 to be 2.16:1. In other words, 
the Ainsworth project, which had budget 
approval, has a better benefit-cost ratio 
than the average for the Missouri River 
Basin. 

The people of the district can hardly 
understand the action of the committee 
beause they have complied with all the 
legislative requests, including repayment 
contracts. The project was approved by 
the Department of the Interior and was 
in budget requests. There is ample 
water; there is good land and good peo- 
ple to work the land. Perhaps someone 
on the committee will be able to offer 
an explanation as to why this project has 
been refused. They should also tell Con- 
gress and the people what is necessary in 
order that it be approved. 

The only conclusion I can reach is that 
the committee was unable to understand 
the merits of the project because of the 
poor showing made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation witnesses. 

The people of the district will appear 
before the other body, along with Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress, and it is . 
our hope that a better presentation can 
be made and placed in the bill when con- 
sidered by the other body. I am confi- 
dent this will be done and when the bill 
comes back to conference the project will 
be given the green light. 


Wool Carpet Bill, H. R. 2151 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith a letter dated June 14 re- 
ferring to H. R. 2151 which I believe 
merits serious consideration of the 
Members of Congress: 

Curcaco, ILL., June 14, 1957. 
Re wool carpet bill, H. R. 2151. 
Hon. HAROLD R. COLLIER, 
Member o} Congress, United States 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dear MR. CoLLIER: In this country the 
carpet industry has, for over 150 years, pro- 


duced woven soft surfaced carpeting for our 


American homes, 

This industry is almost completely de- 
pendent on Certain specific coarse types of 
wool not produced in the United States 
These types of wool must be imported from 
other countries whose sheep flocks are of the 
undeveloped and lower crossbred type that 
produce the coarse wools which are so neces- 
sary to the manufacture of carpets. 
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Since 1890 wools used in the manufacture 
of carpets in the United States have been 
admitted without payment of any import 
duty, up to grade 40's, Until recently, there 
has been a sufficient supply of these grades 
of wool. However, the available world sup- 
ply of these grades of wool has been greatly 
reduced by the lack of trade with such 
Iron Curtain countries as China and Tibet. 
The diminishing supply of these grades of 
Wool, together with an increased demand by 
the world carpet industry, have created a 
Serious raw wool shortage in the United 
States which undoubtedly will become more 
Acute as time goes on. 

The enactment of H. R. 2151 will help 
relleve the increasingly acute wool shortage 
by enabling United States carpet manufac- 
turers to compete in the world markets for 
an increased number of grades of wool with- 
Out affecting domestic production of wool 
or any domestic industry. I urge that you 
lend your support to this bill. The United 
States demand for carpeting of all kinds has 
increased considerably. More than 15,000 
retail establishments and their employees 
across the country are vitally interested in 
best serving the wants and demands of Mrs. 
American homemaker. The additional wool 
is needed to enable the retailer to supply 
that class of customers who normally de- 
Mand carpets made of wool. 

It is extremely important that this bill be 
enacted. Its passage will have a definite 
bearing on the future of the carpet industry, 
And at the same time permit the retailer to 
Continue to make available to the United 
States consumer, woven soft surfaced carpet- 
ing of good reliable quality at reasonable 
and consistent prices. 

Very truly yours, 
A. O. TUREK, 
Manager, Federal Taxes, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 


House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
Hold Hearings in Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY. J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, a subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, under Chairman 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, held hearings on our 
foreign-affairs problems in Gary, Ind. 
Forty-two witnesses testified, The fol- 
Owing is the testimony of Robert Tobias, 
representing the Indiana Council of 
Churches: 


A STATEMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY AND MUTUAL 
Securrrr TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
Yams, Gary, IND., MAY 20, 1957 


My name is Robert Tobias. I am here on 
wit alf of the Indiana Council of Churches, 
30 Ose member churches comprise the ma- 

rity of the adult population of Indiana. 
reat I have to say does not necessarily 
aap the point of view of every mem- 

r of the Protestant and orthodox churches 
Pe: Indiana, It does reflect the conclusions 
nagar representative church leaders who 
81 © given particular consideration to for- 
Ee policy insofar as mutual security and 

reign aid are involved. 


1 PROGRAMS ABROAD 
€ believe that certain specific programs 
Are essential elements of a constructive for- 
eign policy. 
tea Mutual military defense: Military de- 
is necessary so long as men or nations 
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threaten the processes of free and responsible 
thought, communication, and determina- 
tion. 

This is the common problem of many na- 
tions.. It should be undertaken in partner- 
ship with them, sharing in personnel, plan- 
ning and resources, insofar as possible 
through the United Nations. 

It should be accompanied with adequate 
safeguards to keep the program defensive 
in fact as well as intent, with resolute ef- 
forts toward international understanding 
and permanent peace, with plans for dis- 
armament and peaceful development of nu- 
clear power and with responsibie supervision 
of program and expenditure, 

2. Mutual economic development: World 
economic development should be guided by 
planning on a long-range, worldwide basis. 

National economic problems and policies, 
as well as private industry, should be in- 
formed and guided by world concern and 
consultation. 

Our Nation should be ready to provide 
technical cooperation and financial support 
for commonly agreed projects, to assist in 
developing world markets, to facilitate trade 
and foreign exchange. 

3. Economic grants, technical assistance, 
and self-help: Our grants to underdevel- 
oped areas should be expanded to the extent 
of our possibilities and their responsible 
use in needy areas. 

Provision should be made for emergency 
grants without extended delays. 

Insofar as possible, planning and adminis- 
tration of grants should be on a multi- 
lateral basis, 

Grants should be extended to people in 
need regardless of likely constribution to 
our own defense programs. 

Grants should be so administered as to en- 
courage eventual self-support and creative 
participation in the community of nations. 

4. Cultural exchange: The understanding 
and friendship necessary for peaceful exist- 
ence and cultural development ultimately 
depend upon mutual acquaintance among 
the peoples of the world. 

A very greatly enlarged program of cul- 
tural exchange, public and private should 
be undertaken which would provide for 
sharing of arts, ideas, philosophies, etc., as 
well as technologies. 

It should be multilateral, in principle ex- 
cluding no peoples from Its compass. 

THE CHURCHES’ PROGRAMS 

The churches intend to continue their 
own worldwide programs of assistance, of 
fellowship and witness, representing last 
year upward of one hundred million dol- 
lars and well over ten thousand staff persons 
abroad. While this is not intended explicitly 
as a moral and spiritual counterpart for 
mutual assistance programs through gov- 
ernment channels, it has positive implica- 
tions for our national programs abroad. 

METHOD AND SCOPE 


1. Programs abroad should be planned and 
administered on a cooperative basis with 
other nations, insofar as possible within the 
U. N. framework. 

2. Programs abroad should be above do- 
mestic partisan politics, 

3. Programs abroad should be planned on 
a longer term basis. While relief projects 
can be operated on a year-to-year, hand-to- 
mouth basis, projects effecting most signifi- 
cant changes often require several years’ 
development. > 

4. Inasmuch as all programs abroad tend 
to establish the particular government, re- 
gime or party through which they are chan- 
neled, safeguards should be taken to insure 
that such governments represent the ma- 
jority will of the people, or, as a minimum, 
that it is the will of the people to have mu- 
tual assistance even if channeled through 
existing governments. 

5. Programs of mutual economic develop- 
ment, technical and economic aid and cul- 
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tural exchange reach beyond the concerns 
of military defense and should be inde- 
pendent of it. 

6. Mutual economic development, techni- 
cal and economic aid, and cultural exchange 
programs clearly need to be expanded by 
increased support and extended into new 
areas. : 


SUPPORT OF CHRISTIANS IN INDIANA 


Members of our churches in Indiana are 
already aware that there are needs abroad. 
We believe we have responsibilities there 
which spring from the fatherhood of a just 
and loving God over all men, and our con- 
sequent brotherhood with all men. For 
this reason the ultimate criteria of our 
labors abroad may not be so much what they 
accomplish for us, but what they say by way 
of thanksgiving to God and participation 
with Him in His ultimate concern for the 
world. i ` 

In the immediate situation, the kind of 
support our constituency will giye to na- 
tional foreign policy and program will. 
probably center around these four questions: 

1. Is it imaginative and courageous? Are 
we just plugging dikes or are we helping 
people moye forward? 

2. Does it permit us a sense of mission as 
& people? Foreign aid programs, of late 
linked with military security, have been 
presented for support on the basis of en- 
lightened self-interest. Americans are cap- 
able of nobler motives than this and, indeed, 
yearn for a sense of mission without which 
a Nation disintegrates. Americans should 
not be sold short on this point. Further, 
many realize that while it is historically true 
that help given to others often helps us, it 
is no less true psychologically and theologi- 
cally that to seek to help ourselves by help- 
ing others ultimately helps no one. 

3. Can the Nation be informed? If Ameri- 
cans have seemed weary in well-doing, it 
may mean they are not aware of the good 
that is being.done abroad. An extensive 
program of information covering what is 
happening in the lives of people abroad 
seems imperative. 

4. Are programs abroad creating under- 
standing, trust, and friendship? Americans 
will be able to judge this largely on the basis 
of contacts with people. This may again 
suggest increased cultural exchanges, but 
also the need for a real sense of partnership 
in the purposes and administration of over- 
seas programs, 

Our constituency in Indiana has responded 
heartily to the needs of fellowmen abroad 
as presented through their churches. We 
believe they would undertake with hope the 
added responsibilities of an American foreign 
policy and an expanded program which in- 
forms them of the facts, which deals with 
the hopes of other nations imaginatively, 
courageously and constructively, and which 
springs from a sense of our own mission in 
the world in partnership with the respon- 
sible representatives of other peoples and 
reaching beyond the solution of our present 
conflict with Soviet communism, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT TOBIAS. 


* 


Congratulations to Texas Gas, and 
Felicitations to William Elmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
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entitled “Congratulations to Texas Gas, 
and Felicitations to Wiliam Elmer,” 
which appeared in the June 13, 1957, 
issue of the Messenger and Inquirer, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Bill Elmer is an outstanding young 
businessman who has attained success 
by reason of native ability, integrity of 
purpose, and hard work. He is well 
qualified to fill the place left vacant by 
the death of his illustrious predecessor, 

The editorial is as follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO TEXAS GAS, AND 
FPELICIYATIONS TO WILLIAM ELMER 

Much has been said about Owenboro’s nat- 
ural resources, but too little is heard about 
our greatest asset—our human resources. 

Many of our outstanding citizens are na- 
tives, but others have been furnished by in- 
dustries locating here. Exemplifying the 
latter is Texas Gas Transmission Corp.'s new 
president, W. M. Elmer, who was promoted 
to the position at a board meeting Tuesday 
in Pittsburgh. 

The description “outstanding” has been at- 
tached to Elmer on several occasions. Only 
2 months ago he was cited as an outstand- 
ing example of the type of young executives 
attached to Texas Gas and coming under the 
leadership of the late W. T. Stevenson. 

That was at a stockholders meeting, where 
praise is not passed lightly. However, Elmer 
is probably best known to the general public 
in connection with that description because 
of his selection as Owensboro's outstanding 
young man of 1950, and his subsequent choice 
as 1 of 3 outstanding young men of the 
State. 

At 42, Elmer becomes one of the Natlon's 
youngest corporation heads. A glance at his 
Ute's work to date shows a man continually 
progressing step by step toward success and 
leadership. 

Elmer has risen from boyhood to one of 
the Nation's foremost industrial posts by his 
own efforts, hard work and lots of it. A 
native of Rochelle, III., he helped pay his way 
through college by playing the saxophone. 
He received a bachelor of science degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1936. 

He was al auditing supervisor with the 
Navy Department during World War IT and 
later became comptroller for Memphis Nat- 
ural Gas Co., a predecessor of Texas Gas. He 
was later employed by Arthur Andersen & 
Co., Kansas City, as his predecessor W. T. 
Stevenson had been when he was starting 
his business career. 

Elmer joined Texas Gas in 1947 and was 
elected comptroller the following year. To- 
gether with Stevenson, he worked to induce 
the corporation to locate its general offices 
in Owensboro. 

In 1950 Elmer was elected vice president 


and treasurer and was made senior vice pres- ~ 


ident in 1955. He was elected executive vice 
president of the company last April. 

His service in these many capacities, and 
under the outstanding leadership of his 
predecessor, have made him well qualified for 
the title he holds and the tremendous re- 
sponsibility it carries, 

He and his family have endeared them- 
selves to Owensboro in many ways through 
their unselfish participation in numerous 
projects to benefit the community. It is 
readily apparent that Eimer is ambitious for 
Owensboro as well as for Texas Gas. We 
anticipate his continued valuable assistance 
in helping to make Owensboro a good place 
to live and an inviting spot for new in- 
dustry. 

We congratulate Texas Gas on its having 
a man of Elmer's boundless energy and ability 
ready to move in as head of its vast interests 
as president of the company, and we felicitate 
Elmer on this expanded opportunity for sery- 
ice to his great tion, and to the 
community which he and it have chosen as 
their home. 
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Government Efficiency is a Large Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
third of a number of articles dealing 
with the problem of waste and confusion 
in our Federal Government which I am 
pleased to insert in the public interest, 


These articles were written by Mr. 
Clarence Francis, national chairman, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, and were published in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Coupler” by the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY IS A LARGE ORDER 


The Federal Government has undergone 
tremendous growth within the last 23 years. 
In this period, the executive branch has ex- 
panded from 400 to more than 2,000 depart- 
ments, agencies, boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions, some of which employ more people 
than General Motors. Total Federal civilian 
employment, in fact, has risen from 580,000 
to 2,250,000, Military personnel have in- 
creased from 254,000 to nearly 3 million. 
Today, about 1 in every 13 employed Ameri- 
cans works for the Federal Government. 

In money terms, it is easy to see that the 
Federal Government is the biggest business 
in the country. Last year, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent $664 billion. This amount 
represented 21 percent of the total national 
income, or $1 out of every $5 that we, as a 
people, make or earn by our efforts. 

LITTLE CHECK ON INEFFICIENCY 


Amidst this rapid growth and this huge 
spending, very little attention has been given 
to overall efficiency and economy. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the Hoover Commission 
found identical things being done by differ- 
ent divisions of the Government? 

For example, three independent air trans- 
port services are being run by the Navy and 
Air Force. Often no charge is made for 
carrying goods or personnel. Wasteful prac- 
tices result: In July 1954, 13,000 pounds of 
furniture and, in September of the same 
year, 25,000 pounds of cement were flown 
from this country to Bermuda. 

Moreover, many of these activities are car- 
ried on in competition with private enter- 
prise. 


HINTS OF WASTE APPARENT TO EVERYONE 


Many Americans, either as civilian em- 
ployees or as members of the armed services, 
have had a glimpse of waste in the Federal 
Government. As just plain citizens, many 
have complained at the redtape and delays 
as they tried to get some business informa- 
tion or a passport. In uniform, they have 
seen huge stockpiles of materials rusting at 
military installations, 

The Hoover Commission confirmed our 
worst suspicions about this waste. Here are 
some of the findings on surplus property: 

The Army Signal Corps had an authorized 
stock level of almost 1.5 million dry-cell flash 
batteries. This is an 8.5 year’s supply of an 
item which lasts 2 years at the most, 

Surplus disposal procedures are lax. One 
Government agency offered tungsten powder 
at auction, and accepted a bid of $1.20 a 
pound from a dealer who already had assur- 
ances that another Government agency 
would pay him $4 a pound. This, fortun- 
ately, was stopped. 

The Army was found to have a 10-year 
supply of WAC uniforms but it went right 
on buying more such uniforms, 
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With such confusion, is it any wonder that 
the Government periodically finds itself 
loaded with piles of surplus stocks? 


How TO CUT! AX OR PRUNING SHEARS? ' 


Examples of Government waste and ineffi- 
ciency are not new. They have been dis- 
cussed often in the past. However, the 
Hoover Commission has shed new light on 
an old problem. 

In the past, the problem has seemed large 
and confusing. Many sought an easy an- 
swer, They suggested, for example, that 
spending on Government services be cut by 
a certain percentage across the board. 
This meant that everything the Government 
did would be cut by a certain amount. 


Kirwan Digs Us Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star of June 11, 
1957: 


Kimwan Dias Us AGAIN 


Representative Micuax. J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
chairman of the House Public Works Appro- 
propriations Subcommittee, is conducting no 
love affair with the State of Nebraska. Ap- 
pegently he is convinced that Nebraskans are 
political schizophrenics, 

In two successive sessions of Congress he 
has put his foot down on committee endorse- 
ment of Nebraska's request for funds and 
approval for a federally built Fort Randall- 
Grand Island transmission line. He has said 
in effect that he ts fed up with a Nebraska 
congresosnial delegation opposing Federal 
public power activities in principle and deed, 
but clamoring for funds and improvements 
when Nebraska public power agencies are 
needing, 

Now in another area of Nebraska need 
Representative Kirwan: has arisen, cleared 
his voice, and given vent to a cynical shaft. 
When a Nebraska delegation appealed for 
& $3,327,500 appropriation to continue the 
conservation and flood-control work on the 
Frenchman-Cambridge project, Kirwan ob- 
served that the Nebraska Unicameral Legis- 
lature had lately frowned on Federal spend- 
ing and said so officially in an economy reso- 
lution. Asking Nebraska to make up its 
mind on what it wants Kmwan was quoted 
as saying “If they do that (pass a no-ald 
resolution) out there on a nice clear day 
in the State legislature, then you come in 
on a cloudy day before Congress we would 
like to be enlightened as to what they 
want.“ 

Nebraska perforce admits to a divided mind. 
A case can be made for inconsistency on 
the part of a State that formerly deplores 
aid programs while straining itself to get $9 
for $1 Federal money for its highway sys- 
tem, and asks for millions for the purpose 
of flood control and conservation. But Rep- 
resentative Kirwan is to be reminded that 
division of mind is a wholesome and uni- 
versal characteristic of the American sys- 
tem. It is not peculiar to this one State 
or that. Indeed, were it not for political 
difference of opinion, Representative KR- 
WAN might not now be in Congress chiding 
Nebraska, He didn't get there by an unani- 
mous vote in Ohio. 

It is a good doctrine both for Nebraskans 
who, by testimony or resolution, attempt to 
be the controling yoice of the State, and 
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Representative Kmwaw, who wishes to be a 
sound lawmaker, that issues should be 
Weighed on their merits in terms of the 
National welfare and those merits do not 
include the condition of one's spleen. The 
FPrenchman-Cambridge work is in the field of 
flash floods, of capital losses, of erosion of 
valuable soil, and of security of life and 
Property both in downstream Nebraska and 

By those considerations should the 
Propriety or impropriety of remedial work 
be Judged. 


Floridian Invented the First Ice-Making 
Machine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Sure all of the members of the Florida 
delegation here in Congress would en- 
thusiastically agree that there are many, 
Many fine things to be said about the 

d District of Florida and the out- 
Standing member and dean of our dele- 
gation, Bos Sixes, who has represented 

area with skill and integrity for 
More than 20 years in the Florida State 
Legislature and the United States Con- 
gress. I would like to call attention to 
an additional contribution to our society 
Which has come from the Third District 
Of Florida, I refer to the achievements 
or one Dr. John Gorrie, of Apalachiola, 
„ho was responsible for starting the 
Whole concept of two of the greatest 
comforts of the world today— 

air conditioning and the artificial pro- 
uction of ice, It would be impossible 
estimate the value of Dr. Gorrie's ac- 
Complishments in the fields of health 
and industrial progress which our so- 
ciety has been able to make because of 
his discoveries. I pay tribute to this out- 
Standing gentleman from the Third Dis- 
trict of Florida. He is not forgotten. A 
recent newspaper article in the Miami 
Herald sets forth his inspiring efforts 
and the roadblocks he had to overcome 

è article follows: 

[From the Miami Herald of June 9, 1957] 

IAN INVENTED THE FIRST Ice-MAKING 
MACHINE 
(By Blanche 8. McKnight) 
2 is one of the least known of our great 
Pe ericans and yet he changed the world by 
thee & problem that had baffled mankind 
roughout history. 

is Dr. John Gorrie of Apalachicola who 
Succeeded where Galileo and Benjamin 
hike in had failed in efforts to conquer 
= t and produce artificial cold. Dr. Gorrie 

the whole concept of two of the 
Greatest human comforts of the world to- 
tle, cut -conditioning and artificial produc- 

n of ice. 
nue Strange to say, he is rarely mentioned 
jo books, encyclopedias or trade 
8 Outside of Florida, probably only 

Person out of every 100 has heard his 
name or associated it with the invention of 
ae ice. 

ow, more than a cent after his death, 
Florida is constructing eia museum 
perpetuate his memory and tell the story 
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of his battle against disease which resulted 
in his invention of an ice-making machine, 
In 1955 the State Legislature appropriated 
$20,000 for the museum in Gorrie Square, 
Apalachicola, and delegated the job to the 
Florida Park Service. Work was begun last 
Tall. 

Dr. Gorrie lived less than three score years, 
from 1803-1855, but in those drama-packed 
years there is a story of a never-ending bat- 
tle against disease, outstanding in scientific 
achievement yet a melancholy and tragic 
story, embittered by disappointment. His 
most ingenious invention, the ice-making 
machine was ridiculed as a crack-pot idea 
and he was unable to find a financial backer 
for his revolutionary cooling machine. 

The greatest drawback to the growth of 
the town was the prevalence of malaria and 
other subtropical fevers which were taking 
a huge toll of lives annually, besides threat- 
ening the successful colonization of Florida 
along the Gulf Coast, Rich and poor, white 
and black, often entire familles were wiped 
out by the fevers. 

Dr. Gorrie became known throughout the 
South as a pioneer in health and sanitation, 
but in his large practice of medicine, he 
found it almost impossible to treat suc- 
cessfully violent and long-drawn out cases 
of fever in the hot months. People died by 
the scores. 

But the one idea Dr. Gorrie recognized as 
& must was plenty of ice to cool fever-ridden 
patients. According to his biographers, the 
doctor was truly a harassed man, making 
wearisome rounds in the merciless Florida 
sun, traveling from the humble homes of 
the poor and Negro slaves to the mansions, 
thence on to the Marine Hospital where he 
was the physician in charge. 

To him, plenty of ice was the most needed 
commodity in the South. Likewise it was 
the most difficult to procure. All ice had 
to be transported from the North by wagon 
train and sailing boat. The ice served as 
ballast for the ships, but ships were very un- 
certain. If they did arrive, the ice cost from 
50 cents to $1 a pound, 

Dr. Gorrie was practical. He reasoned that 
since ice had been brought from the North 
as early as 1797 and the supply was still 
uncertain, little could be expected from that 
source. 

Hence, he tried out a theory or treatment 
on evaporative cooling. History challenged 
him, for evaporation was one process that 
perplexed the ancients and medievalists. 
Gorrie persisted in his efforts and built a de- 
vice which held buckets of ice suspended 
from the ceiling and over which a current 
of air was passed, thus creating the same 
effect as modern air-conditioning. 

While pursuing these experiments in air- 
cooling, quite by accident, he produced small 
blocks of ice about the size of ordinary build- 
ing bricks. Something went wrong in the 
windowless and doorless room where he was 
working and he found he had a cake of ice 
on his hands. 

Now he determined to achieve the impossi- 
ble. He set to work to produce a machine 
that would turn out a dependable supply of 
ice. 

His experiments extended over a period of 
4 to 5 years before he finally succeeded in 
making ice. By 1844, he was cooling me- 
chanically two rooms in his home that he 
used for hospital purposes. A year later 
his machine was producing 8-inch blocks 
of ice. 

It was not until 1850, however, that he 
completed the first practical model of his 
mechanical ice-making machine. 

It now looked as if success had at last 
rewarded Dr. Gorrie’s efforts, but his ma- 
chine was ridiculed by the press, especially 
in New York and New England, where the 
cutting of natural ice was profitable. When 
he sought capital in New Orleans, Boston, 
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and other citles, no one was willing to risk 
funds. 

Disappointed and brooding over lack of 
finances, Dr. Gorrie became ill and died 
June 16, 1855, at the early age of 52. 


Hawaii Pledges Not To Seek Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is 
claimed by the proponents of statehood 
for Hawaii that the United States is 
under an obligation to grant statehood. 

The following article reprinted from 
the Honolulu Advertiser of January 9, 
1957, reveals that the people of Hawaii 
had pledged themselves not to seek 
statehood at the time that Hawaii was 
annexed to the United*States: 

Hawau's STATEHOOD PLEDGE CHALLENGED 

(By Kathleen D. Mellen) 

Last Thursday evening, January 3, I heard 
a radio commentator make the ina 
most aggrieved voice—that the American 
Congress has for six decades violated its 
pledge to make Hawali a State. That no 
such pledge was made at the time of an- 
nexation is easily proven by even a casual 
study of the records of that period and be- 
cause such an indictment of Congress is 
totally false I, as a loyal American, resent its 
constant repetition by statehood spokesmen. 
Such misrepresentation does nothing to make 
friends for us in Washington nor does it pre- 
sent America in a true light before the young 
Americans growing up in Hawail. Therefore 
I ask your permission to present the true 
story of annexation proceedings as shown in 
the written records of that time. 

Annexation of these islands to the United 
States was desired by a mere handful of 
Hawaii's total population and was approved 
on the mainland by an even smaller propor- 
tion of American citizens, The arguments 
put up by Americans against annexation were 
so hot and furious as to inspire Paul Neu- 
mann, a witty Honolulu lawyer, to say that 
its local promoters were making Hawali 
look like “a streetwalker pushing herself on 
America.“ 

Proponents of annexation, both here and 
on the mainland, took the stand at all times 
that they did not want statehood, the local 
leaders giving a solemn pledge that they 
would never ask for it because “it is not 
desirable nor is it wanted.” The Honorable 
Samuel Damon told Washington newsmen: 
“Hawaii will never ask to become a State, 
because someday we might hold the balance 
of power in the American Senate, and that 
would not be desirable. * * * If we can 
come into the Union as a Territory * * » 
that would suit us just fine.” 

Chief Justice Albert Judd told the Boston 
Herald: “As to the question of statehood, I 
do not think that any sensible man in the 
islands expects or wants it. A Territorial 
government as a permanency is what is 
desired.” 

In January 1898, when Sanford B. Dole 
went to Washington to make a plea for an- 
nexation, newspapers there and here carried 
the statement that Washington was consid- 
ering annexation, but would “add an amend- 
ment that will prevent Hawaii from ever be- 
coming a State. President Dole has agreed 
to this.“ Mainland newspapers voiced ap- 
proval of such an amendment, and the San 
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Francisco Call urged that the islands be put 
under military rule for all time. 

Annexation in any form was opposed by the 
Springfield Republican which warned that 
“Some day they will try for statehood which 
might eventually be given them by some po- 
litical party eager for their votes in compet- 
ing for control of the United States Senate.” 
And Carl Schurz, writing in Harper's Weekly 
said that the Hawalian sugar planters would 
ask first for annexation, then for statehood, 
He warned: “The Americans should be pre- 
pared for the wild scheme which is likely to 
be sprung upon us * * * Some day, owing 
to some exigency, they would be precipitated 
as a State of the Union and through * * * 
their Senators and Representatives take a 
part in governing the rest of us in this 
Union.” He advised the American people to 
“ponder that“ before allowing them to come 
into the Union in any form. 

When annexation was finally achieved the 
statement by a prominent Island Republican 
that the Republicans had promised eventual 
statehood for Hawali brought a prompt re- 
buke from the New York Tribune which said: 
“If the Republican Party should ever favor 
such a thing it would cease to be Republi- 
can. The salvation of this Republic 
requires that limitation of statehood be 
strictly to this continent. * * * No political 
party here has declared in favor of making 
Hawail a State * * * and the Republicans 
dwelling in our Hawaiian dependency should 
not attempt to meddle with our policies. 
© © © We have treated Hawaii kindly but if 
the people abuse our generosity they will 
suffer for it.” 

I could give a long list of such authorita- 
tive quotations but these should be sufficient 
to prove the absolute falsity of the oft- 
repeated charge by statehood spokesmen that 
America has acted in a traitorous manner 
toward Hawaii. To accept the true. situ- 
tian and to cease hurling insults at Congress 
would serve our cause far better. 


Spelling Champ Mary Ellene Salmon in 
Capital for Finals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ö 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article en- 
titled “Spelling Champ Mary Ellene Sal- 
mon in Capital for Finals,” which ap- 
peared in the June 3, 1957, issue of the 
Madisonville Messenger, of Madisonville, 
Ky. 

By reason of her selection as tristate 
spelling champion for Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, Mary Ellene Salmon has 
exemplified what can be accomplished 
by making use of native ability and scho- 
lastic pursuits. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SPELLING CHAN Mary ELLENE SALMON IN 
CAPITAL FOR FINALS 

Mary Ellene Salmon, 13-year-old daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. James L. Salmon, 208 North 
Main, left Sunday morning for Washington, 
D. C., where as tristate spelling champion, 
she will compete with 66 top spellers of the 
re at the 30th Annual National Spelling 
Miss Salmon was accompanied by her sls- 
ter, Lucy, and Mrs. Robert C. Tucker, 134 
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Waddill Avenue, her spelling instructor. At 
Evansville, they were joined by Nancy Brem, 
Evansville, who is in charge of the tristate 
area for the spelling bee contest. The group 
boarded a plane there and arrived in Wash- 
ington Sunday afternoon. 

Representing the Evansville Press as the 
tristate spelling bee champion, Miss Salmon 
will be in Washington for 1 week. 


SISTER ALSO HOPKINS CHAMP 


Since winning the Tri-State Bee, Miss Sal- 
mon has continued studying under the in- 
struction of Mrs. Tucker, meeting with her 
twice a week for an hour's spelling session. 

In 1955, Mary Ellene placed fourth in the 
tristate bee; in 1956 she was second and this 
year she was champion. 

Lucy Salmon, her sister, was once spelling 
champion of Hopkins County, too, but lost 
out in the 1954 tristate bee. 

Spellers in the national bee will visit the 
White House, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington Memorials, the FBI, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Mount Vernon, Annapolis, and go on 
a cruise down the Potomac River while in 
Washington. 

The speliing bee finals will be held on 
Friday, June 7, at 9 a. m., in the Department 
of Commerce auditorium. Bee headquarters 
and the contestants’ residence while in Wash- 
ington will be at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

A total of $4,075 in awards will go to the 
final winners, as well as a weekend trip to 
New York City for the champion. 


Statement of Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 
President of the Synagogue Council of 
America, Hartford, Conn., Before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
Support of the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT OF RABBI ABRAHAM J. FELDMAN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF 

AMERICA, HARTFORD, CONN., BEFORE THE 

HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN SUP- 

PORT OF THE MUTUAL Securtry Acr or 1957 


Iam grateful for the opportunity to speak 
in my capacity as president of the Synagogue 
Council of America, which, as you know, is 
the central national coordinating agency for 
the rabbinic and congregational associations 
of the three branches of Jewish religious life 
in this country. These are: The Rabbinical 
Assembly of America and the United Syna- 
gogue of America, of the conservative move- 
ment; the Rabbinical Council of America 
and the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations of America, of the Orthodox move- 
ment; and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis and the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, of the reform move- 
ment. 

I do not presume to speak for each of the 
several million members of these organiza- 
tions, but I am presenting the views adopted, 
after consideration, by the official leadership 
of these movements, 

The Synagogue Council of America and 
its constituent agencies, on the basis of 
fundamental Jewish religious teaching, sup- 
port the programs of our Government for 
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extending long-range economic and techni- 
cal assistance to the less-developed nations 
and people of the world. We believe that 
these programs, which are designed to help 
less fortunate peoples and their governments 
to preserve their newly won freedom and 
to move forward on the road to economic in- 
Gependence, are of crucial importance in 
the struggle to achieve peace and freedom, 
stability and justice. 

We endorse in principle the proposals for 
an enlarged foreign-aid program submitted 
to the Congress of the United States by 
President Eisenhower on May 21, 1957, and 
as amplified by Secretary of State Dulles on 
May 22, 1957, before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

As a teacher of religion and a spokesman 
for the organized Jewish religious commun- 
ity, it is beyond my training and compe- 
tence to seek to evaluate that aspect of the 
foreign-aid program relating to military de- 
fense assistance and defense support. In 
this area, the policy considerations are sO 
complex, the military and security factors 
are so involved and technical, that it would 
be folly for me, as a layman, to try to pass 
judgment on the budgetary estimates for 
military security needs. Suffice it to say 
that we, of the Synagogue, hold that such 
a fateful decision, upon which rests the 
security of so many millions of human souls, 
must be arrived at in calm perspective above 
the storm of political partisanship. If any 
error in calculation is to be made, then cer- 
tainly it were better that the errors should 
fall on the side of preserving the safety of 
the American people and the free world. 

In reflecting further on the military secur- 
ity program, the synagogue groups of our 
country recognize the inescapable need for 
adequate military security and support pro- 
grams for collective security, both within 
and without the United Nations. However, 
we feel strongly that the increasing reliance 
on military might alone, and at the expense 
of positive social, economic, political, and 
psychological strategies, constitutes a threat 
to peace. We believe that the scriptural 
concept of “Not by might, nor by power, but 
by My Spirit,” has the highest contemporary 
relevance and that our Government should 
pursue with vigor and statesmanship every 
avenue which might hopefully lead to a 
reduction of the demoralizing armaments 
race and a limitation on the nuclear bomb 
stockpiling and testing. 

We of the synagogues of America welcome 
in the proposed foreign-aid program the 
separation of the economic assistance (I. e., 
developmental assistance, technical coopera- 
tion, and special aid) from the’ military-de- 
fense program. This distinction—and it is 
an important one—between economic aid 
rendered for defense purposes in connection 
with our military interests and assistance 
provided primarily for the benefit of the 
people of the respective recipient nations 
has been long overdue. The separation of 
these programs, with its clarification of the 
fact that our nonmilitary development aid 
budget constitutes but one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of our gross national product, must 
impress every mature mind among our citi- 
zenry with the reasonableness of this pro- 
posal and the urgency for its enactment 
into law in its present form. The contem- 
plated development loan fund established 
initially on a 3-year basis of sustained op- 
eration, it seems to us, Is a constructive 
move toward helping economically backward 
countries achieve a balanced economic devel- 
opment based mainly on their own needs 
rather than on the self-interest or foreign 
policy considerations of our Government. ~ 

As a spokesman for judaism, I feel con- 
strained to point out our profound religious 
concern over this factor of motive in pro- 
viding nonmilitary economic assistance. We 
have observed that our Government seems to 
find it necessary constantly to reassure the 
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American people that the major or sole rea- 
son for helping the nearly 1 billion people 
in Asia and Africa who are afflicted with 
the age-old scourges of poverty, disease, and 
ignorance, that our principal motive in of- 
fering them aid is our own self-interest, our 
foreign policy. 

Now, ladies and gentiemen, no one with 
any sense of responsibility can gainsay the 
importance of the desperate struggle for the 
loyalties of the uncommitted nations which 
contain nearly one-third of the world's pop- 
ulation. As long as communism remains 
committed to worldwide revolution, we must 
make, wherever possible, friendly and de- 
Pendable allies in the cause of democracy, 
But we must urge and stress the thought 
that there is a moral need to distinguish 
between what we do to assure our survival 
and what we do as a matter of humanity 
and unselfish moral obligation. 

As religionists, we feel profoundly that 
the utilitarian motive of benevolence is not 
worthy of the United States. The moral 
Character and destiny of America compel the 
higher motives of compassion, of brother- 
hood, of respect for human personality. 
These are both the cornerstones and key- 
Stones of our democracy which we may ig- 
Nore or neglect only at our own peril. As 
the President said in his message to the 
Congress: 

“Our helping hand in their struggle is 
dictated by more than our own self-interest. 
It is also a mirror of the character and high- 
est ideals of the people who have built and 
preserved this Nation.” 

Religion, as taught by synagogue and 
Church, enjoins us to help other nations out 
of love of God and man. I quote the words 
ot Deuteronomy (15:7): 

“If there be among you a needy man, thou 
Shalt not harden they heart, nor shut thy 
hand from thy needy brother. * Thou 
Shalt surely open thy hand unto him and 

t surely lend him sufficient for his need.” 

We should help these tragic people in 
Need without expecting them to become our 
Satellites, Grants-in-aid and loans may help 
US to acquire bases and other elements of 
Military security, but these cannot buy 
friends or friendship. As our Nation, which 

80. privileged, shares its technology, its 
economic abundance, its life-preserying re- 

‘ces, our actions will demonstrate our 
Concern for the welfare of other human 
beings 


In administering our material wealth and 
cal skills as a trust given us by the 
tor for use in the service of mankind, 
We shall bring hope to millions of people in 

the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
Now—this we can do with a constructive 
and long-range program of economic as- 
Sistance and international trade which may 
+ orate the despair and hopelessness 
hich engulf so large a portion of man- 
and will assure not alone the dignity 

Of life, but life itself. 
We of the Synogogue Council of America 
evoutiy hope that the Congress of the 
nited States will enact this legislation to 
ip in the words of the psalm, “rescue the 
and needy; deliyer them out of the 
d of the wicked.” 

Minne we believe, is the great moral and 
— toric obligation which confronts our 
wean? in its role as the leader of the free 


Our people support the foreign-aid pro- 
Tan which appears to be the surest vehicle 
all now possess in our waging of peace for 
men everywhere. 
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Justification of Farwell Irrigation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the appropriation bill for pub- 
lic works for fiscal year 1958 gives mon- 
eys for some 280 flood control and irri- 
gation projects located all over the 
United States. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to a project in 
Nebraska known as the Farwell irriga- 
tion unit. This district consists of about 
52,000 acres and is a part of the Sargent 
unit that is already under construction. 
It is a part of the Missouri River Basin 
development, 

The Farwell project was authorized 
last year. A repayment contract was 
completed and accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The President in- 
cluded an item of $750,000 to start con- 
struction of the project. The Appro- 
priation Committee has seen fit to elimi- 
nate this project and on page 18 of the 
report you will find their explanation. 

I would point out to my colleagues 
that this is the only irrigation project in 
the Missouri River Basin that has a 
conservancy district which has been or- 
ganized and was authorized to help with 
the ultimate repayment of the construc- 
tion of the project. There is no hydro- 
electric development in the Farwell unit. 
It will tie in with the Sargent irrigation 
district which has already been started 
and in the end will irrigate a total of 
68,700 acres. 

The committee, in their report on the 
Farwell unit, complains that “the reve- 
nues of the Missouri River Basin project 
are expected to carry more than 60 per- 
cent of the repayment costs applicable 
to irrigation.” Mr. Chairman, there are 
13 projects in the 7 States making up the 
Missouri River Basin area. The average 
repayment of these irrigation projects 
is about 17 percent. They go as low as 
8 percent repayment over a 50-year 
period. There is no project that reaches 
the repayment provisions of the Farwell 
project. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the folks living in this district are in full 
accord with the irrigation project. 
There is no dissension. They have met 
all of the requirements placed on the 
project by the Legislative Committee, the 
Interior Department, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is indeed a little hard 
to understand why the project was not 
given the green light. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States in 8 years has spent under their 
foreign aid program $355,800,000 on 197 
projects in 46 countries for irrigation, 
hydroelectric projects, and drainage 
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projects. Indeed, several large contracts 
have been made in the last 60 days for 
additional projects in Formosa and 
Indonesia. 

It seems to me we ought to remember 
that the funds invested in reclamation 
are an investment in America, an invest- 
ment to meet the demands of this grow- 
ing, dynamic country. 

There has been some question raised 
about surplus crops being produced on 
irrigated land. In the case of the Far- 
well project some eight or nine thousand 
acres of wheat now being raised would 
be diverted to production of alfalfa and 
other forage crops. 

I did want to remind my eastern col- 
leagues that the farmers on irrigation 
projects are excellent, permanent cus- 
tomers for the manufactured products of 
the Eastern States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
telegram from the board of directors of 
the Farwell project. It reads as follows: 

Apparently the House committee was criti- 
cal of benefit-cost ratio but we do not un- 
derstand why such criticism should be made 
at this time. The Farwell unit was justified 
by the Interior Secretary and was authorized 
by Congress on the basis of the total benefits 
that will accrue from its operation. 

He found the benefit-cost ratio to be 1.88 
to 1 for 100 years as the minimum useful 
life of the works. For a 50-year period the 
ratio was 145 to 1. As concerns repayment, 
our people have already signed repayment 
contracts as between the Farwell Irrigation 
District and the Loup Basin Reclamation 
District and the United States, pledging 
revenues from the reclamation district levy, 
and the full ability of the trrigators to pay 
for project operation and maintenance and 
toward the costs of construction. 

We belleye our returns toward project 
costs in this respect are more favorable than 
most projects today. This is true, especially 
considering that our project involves an un- 
usually small amount of nonreimbursable 
costs—less than 4 percent—for flood control 
and fish and wildlife as shown-in-the report. 

Platte and Loup Valleys in Nebraska have 
received only one small irrigation unit as a 
part of the Missouri River Basin project de- 
velopment, yet these valleys contain a large 
percentage of the basin in terms of land 
suitable for irrigation and of people who 
could and who have the right to be benefited 
through irrigation development. 

Our people have noted the favorable ac- 
tion of the Budget Bureau recommending 
an appropriation of $750,000 to initiate con- 
struction of the unit at this time and have 
taken heart in knowing that all other agen- 
cies of the Government haye also aproved 
our project. They are now disappointed 
and rightly so in the action of the House 
Committee not to recommend the appro- 
priation. 


This telegram is signed by the direc- 
tors of the Farwell Irrigation District. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let mé re- 
peat it is difficult for the folks in the 
Farwell Irrigation District to under- 
stand why the project was eliminated 
by the Appropriations Committee. I do 
not believe they are especially bitter or 
resentful but they are confused and ac- 
tually hurt when they realize that this 
Congress in the last 8 years has spent 


` 
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more than $355 million on 197 irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric, and drainage proj- 
ects in 46 countries and then refuses 
funds for a project that is really just an 
investment in the resources of the coun- 
try, a project that pays back all of the 
money over a period of 50 years. In- 
deed, Mr. Chairman, in the last 60 days 
several lush contracts have been let for 
more irrigation and drainage in For- 


mosa and some other eastern countries, 


including Spain. These projects in for- 
eign countries pay back not one dime, 
nor do they have legislative approval, 
nor are they required to furnish feasi- 
bility reports, and yet the money is fur- 
nished by the taxpayers in America, in- 
cluding those in the Farwell unit. 

The folks in the Farwell Irrigation 
District, both in the country and in the 
towns, have joined together to form a 
conservancy district. In other words, 
the people in town will help to carry on 
and pay for some of the charges on the 
irrigation costs, It is the only project 
of that type in the Missouri River Basin. 
The people in this area are honest, sin- 
cere, hard-working folks. It is an es- 
tablished community. All they need is 
water on their good land in order to 
make the area a real Garden of Eden. 
Mr. Chairman, it would be quite differ- 
ent had the project not had Department 
and udget approval. It would be quite 
different if the repayment charges 
would be less than those on the other 
projects. The project has a much 
higher ratio of repayment than the 
other 13 projects in the Missouri River 
Basin, 

We hope to make a complete presen- 
tation to the other body and I feel cer- 
tain that they will include the item in 
the appropriation bill. I trust a con- 
ference will take into consideration the 
facts that justify the Farwell Irrigation 
District. 


Inflation—One Easy Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
picture of how inflation works is pointed 
up by the following example which ap- 
pears as an advertisement in the June 
21, 1957, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report: 

You repair shoes, he pumps gasoline, I 
raise chickens. We sell to each other and 
to the man next door—a retired school- 
teacher on a pension. 

Somebody convinces me I can make just 
as much for less work, so I raise fewer 
chickens but increase the price of those I 
do raise, 

But you aren't going to repair more shoes 
in exchange for a chicken; he isn't going to 
give me more gasoline for a chicken. It's 
the same chicken; I haven't made it worth 
any more to you. So all you do is raise the 
price of repair work; he raises the price of 
gasoline. But the retired schoolteacher can't 
raise his pension; he just gives up chicken. 

So all I've done is lose one customer, and 
traded dollars with the others, 
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If I had worked more efficiently (maybe 
invested in a mechanical brooder) I would 
have had more chickens to trade for more 
repair work and more gasoline, and by cut- 
ting costs and prices a bit, got two teachers 
as customers instead of none. 

And more people could be enjoying 
chicken. 

In the same issue of the same mag- 
azine there appear some very convincing 
data on who is to blame for the wage- 
price spiral. 

Since 1950 pay for labor has increased 
22 petrcent, while the worker’s output 
has increased 11 percent, which can only 
result in an inflationary impact, 

The industrialist has two things to 
consider; namely, accumulating reserves 
necessary to the repair, modernization, 
and expansion of his plant—which ben- 
efits labor—and the payment of a re- 
turn to the stockholders who have in- 
vested in the plant. ‘These investors, 
since the money they have invested rep- 
resents the result of their labors, have 
as much right to increased earnings as 
do the employees. It is, therefore, sig- 
nificant that dividends paid to stock- 
holders, in 6 years, dropped from 3.8 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent of national income, 
At the same time, industry’s profits, after 
taxes and dividends, dropped from 3.4 
percent to 2.1 percent. Recalling that 
in the same period labor increased its 
take by 22 percent, it is pretty clear that 
someone is talking through his hat when 
he denies that wage increases, unless 
they are geared to increased productivity, 
do not initiate the price spiral, 

And then to return to the retired school 
teacher—to all of us who live on fixed 
incomes—how far does this crazy busi- 
ness go until we are all forced to stop 
eating chicken? 

Herein, in my opinion, lie the seeds 
of our economic destruction, 


Amazing, Eh What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following very interesting 
newspaper article by Joseph Young, pub- 
lished in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday, June 18, 1957: 


Private MAIL CONTRACT SUGGESTED BY 
PRESIDENT 


(By Joseph Young) 


Apparently annoyed at the all-out pay- 
raise fight being made by the postal em- 
ployee unions, President Eisenhower is re- 
ported to have told a group of Republican 
Congressmen that a lot of the Nation's postal 
problems could be solved by the Government 
turning over its postal operations to a pri- 
vate firm. 

According to some Republican Congress- 
men present at one of last weeks breakfasts 
given by the President for the legislators, 
several of them suggested that the adminis- 
tration drop its opposition to postal and 
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Federal pay increases and indorse a moderate 
rise, 


During the reportedly heated discussion 
that followed among the Republican Mem- 
bers, President Eisenhower was said to have 
told them that “it would solve a lot of prob- 
lems if the Government could contract with 
a private firm to deliver the mail.” : 

Representative Corperr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, one of those present and a top 
member of the House Civil Service Commit- 
tee, was one of those urging administration 
support of a pay raise. 

According to several members present, the 
President listened while Mr. Corserr com- 
pared postal wages with the salaries paid in 
the Pittsburgh area where common laborers 
are hired at $2.30 an hour. The President 
is then reported to have observed that pres- 
ent postal wages were ample in some low- 
cost areas and to have raised the question 
of whether it might be feasible to provide 
regional variations in pay or even provide 
a special allowance for high-cost areas, 

It was pointed out to the President that 
rural lawmakers, particularly southern Dem- 
ocrats, who wield great influence in Con- 
gress, have always opposed that and conse- 
quently there was very little chance that 
Congress would approve such a system. 

Whereupon, according to those present, 
the President commented that neither the 
executive branch nor the Congress should 
have to spend so much time worrying about 
such problems as setting the salaries of 
postal workers. 

It was then that the President reportedly 
made his comment about how it would solve 
the problem if the postal service could be 
turned over by Federal contract to a private 
firm. He went on to explain that the con- 
tract could provide—as other Federal con- 
tracts do—that the employees must be paid 
the prevailing wage in whatever area they 
worked, 

The President's suggestion did not rouse 
much enthusiasm, either among Members of 
Congress or of postal employee unions. 

The feeling was that the cost to the Gov- 
ernment would be greater, First, the ma- 
jority of postal workers are concentrated in 
the country’s 100 high-cost cities and, based 
on comparable industry wages, their pay 
would be raised more than lowered. Also, 
any private firm would, of necessity, have 
to have a reasonable margin of profit for its 
operations. 

Finally Members of Congress feel that a 
private firm would not be willing to main- 
tain the scope of present service in 36,000 
cities and 30,000 rural areas. Only those 
areas whose operations showed a profit 
would be serviced under private operation, 
they declare. 

Some of the Members present at the 
breakfast said afterward that they didn’t 
believe the President was too serious about 
the proposal. They said they felt the off- 
the-cuff expression was just the President 
letting off steam due to his Irritation over 
the serious Federal pay-raise drive now go- 
ing on in Congress, 


J. Blake Timmons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with heavy heart that I report the’ 
demise of a notable and illustrious Texan. 
Amarillo and the Panhandle of Texas has 
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lost a valuable and valiant citizen in the 
Passing of J. Blake Timmons, judge of 
corporation court, who was struck down 
in his young manhood by a crushing ill- 
ness. Only in the past few months has 
he been unable to carry on the duties of 
his. office, and it is the marvel of his 
friends that he bore up so long in the face 
of his waning strength. 

Judge Timmons was a man of high 
Character and he had that fine quality of 
great courage and kindness of heart. He 
Possessed in an extraordinary measure 
the confidence and devotion of his many 
friends and associates. He met his final 
test as he met all others. Whether in 
Service of his country or in the everyday 
trials of life, he could take it. His in- 
Nate cheerfulness would not let him be 
Cast down and he went bravely forward 
in the faith of a new and better life, and 
in the consolation of the infinite and 
eternal care of his Heavenly Father. 


Statement of President Garcia of the 
Philippines on Signing the Bill Outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party in the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Presidént Carlos P. Garcia of the Philip- 
Pines has just signed a bill passed by the 
Philippine Congress outlawing the Com- 
Munist Party in that country. The law 
Prescribes imprisonment for party mem- 
bers and death for party organizers and 
leaders, Upon signing the bill, President 
Garcia issued a statement that, for its 
Courage, forthrightness and statesman- 
Ship, will take its place among the valu- 
able state papers of the free world. 

It is evident that in the Philippines 

here is no weakening, but on the con- 
trary, a decided strengthening of the de- 
termination of the people to fight a god- 
less ideology such as communism. The 
Ppine Congress, in passing such a 
has shown the collective wisdom of 
its constituency and it is a clear expres- 
Sion of the Filipino’s unswerving will to 
oppose the blandishments, the intimida- 
ons, the prevarications of communism. 
Sident Garcia in signing it is demon- 
Strating to the world that he is a worthy 
r of his great predecessor, Ra- 

mon Magsaysay. 

Let us take a lesson from this example 
of unrelenting fight against an ideology 
that does not rest in its effort to destroy 
the democratic way of life. While we 

ve heads of state like President Garcia 
Who are stalwart champions of democ- 
Tacy, we in America need have no fear 

t the Philippine Government will 
Continue to be led with wisdom and 
statesmanship and that the Filipino peo- 
Ple will continue to be our worthy 
auies in upholding all that is best and 
that is noble in the democratic creed. 
The following, Mr. Speaker, is Presi- 
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dent Garela's forthright statement on 

signing the bill outlawing the Com- 

munist Party in the Philippines, which 

I commend to all those of our country- 

men who need an injection of courage 

to continue our fight against com- 
munism: 

STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT CARLOS P. GARCIA 
OF THE PHILIPPINES UPON SIGNING THE BILL 
PASSED BY THE PHILIPPINE CONGRESS OUT- 
LAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
PHILIFPINES 
I have signed into law the bill outlawing 

the Communist Party of the Philippines. 

With this law, our people have not only 
officially made the fight against communism 
a matter of national policy but we have also 
acquired a potent weapon in the fight against 
subversion. 

Successful as we have been in breaking 
the backbone of armed Communist resist- 
ance, we find ourselves seriously handicapped 
in countering effectively the more insidious 
activities of Communists who have ostensi- 
bly forsworn violence and sought expediently 
the protection of the very laws of the land 
which they seek to destroy. ‘ 

Thus, even with our success in the mili- 
tary field the congressional Committee on 
Anti-Filipino Activities, after conducting the 
most comprehensive and authoritative study 
eyer made on the problem of communism in 
our country, concluded that communism re- 
mains a real and continuing threat to the 
national security. It is to the credit of this 
committee that the bill outlawing the Com- 
munist Party was conceived and recom< 
mended. It is, likewise, to the credit of the 
champions of civil rights in Congress that 
necessary safeguards were made such that 
the legitimate exercise by citizens of their 
rights shall remain inviolate. What the 
present law punishes is not dissent nor 
heresy but subversion and conspiracy. 

Communist sources, as well as the evidence 
of our own experiences, establish the fact 
that the objectives of communism are the 
destruction of our social, political, and eco- 
nomic system, and their replacement by a 
foreign and godless ideolegy guided and di- 
rected from abroad. These same sources, as 
well as our experience, establish the Com- 
munist means of achieving these objectives 
as including armed force, sabotage, espion- 
age, and the many sinister forms of sub- 
version. Far from contenting itself with 
seeking victory, as do other political 
minorities, by legal democratic process, Com- 
munist doctrine flatly denies the possibility 
of legal success and prescribes criminal con- 
spiracy as its orthodox tactics. 

Under the circumstances it is clearly the 
right and the duty of this Government to 
invoke the police powers of a sovereign state 
to protect itself and the institutions en- 
trusted to its care from criminal attack. 

The passage of this law reaffirms the posi- 
tion which our Government has taken, and 
will take, vis-a-vis communism: A firm, un- 
equivocal, and uncompromising stand 
against freedom's most odious and im- 
placable foe. 

In this vigorous and reasoned counter 
offensive to Communist aggression, I feel 
that we are serving the cause of the free 
world as well as our own best interests. If 
our neighbors can derive benefit or guidance 
from our experjences and approach, we will 


have made a substantial contribution to the 


peace and security of this area. 

I assure lovers of freedom and democracy's 
friends everywhere that during my incum- 
bency as President of the Republic of the 
Philippines, I shall not only see to it that the 
anti-Communist program of my illustrious 
predecessor, Ramon Magsaysay, will remain 
intact, but I shall also push it through with 
the same dedication and with unrelenting 
vigor. 
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Old Fashioned Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle, “A New Kind of Old-Fashioned 
Bread,” which appeared in the April 
sao issue of the American Legion mag- 

e: 


A New Kun or OLD-FASHIONED Breap— 
GRANDMA'S Loaves WERE TASTIER AND MORE 
NOURISHING BECAUSE OF AN INGREDIENT 
Now BEING RESTORED To BREAD 


(By James C. G. Conniff) 


One day during prohibition police de- 
scended on a brewery in Morris, III., and 
padiocked it. Of course this wasn't the only 
brewery that suffered such a fate during the 
so-called noble experiment, but this partic- 
ular padlocking had a strange aftermath, 
It cut down some of the available supply 
of beer in the early 1930's, of course, but, 
more important, it is going to mean a world 
ee is better nourished than it is at pres- 
ent. 

Not long after the law closed down the 
brewery, a miller leased it with the idea 
of using part of the beer-aeration machine 
to clean his wheat. In the course of con- 
verting the machinery a fluke occurred of 
the type that has time and again changed 
the course of human history. The miller's 
plant manager decided to turn on the blower 
device full power for a quicker cleaning job, 
using controls to keep the wheat from tak- 
ing off in the gale. It worked, but it did 
something else that hadn't been counted on. 
The mighty air currents also cooled the roll- 
ers that ground the flour, and there was no 
sign of the wheat germ which is left as 
residue in modern milling operations. This 
tiny but vital part of the wheat had all 
been crumbled into the flour. 

Being a conventional man, the miller was 
mightily upset to find his machinery doing 
such an unconventional thing. Indeed, so 
upset was he that he closed down tempor- 
arlly to put things to right. Now usually 
when wheat is milled, the wheat germ that 
is left in it has to be fine-combed out. This 
is because the germ has been flattened in- 
stead of pulverized like the rest of the 
fiour, and because the oil in the germ has 
been heated, hurrying a chemical action that 
impairs the keeping quality of the fiour. 

Naturally the miller was sure that his 
unconventionally processed flour would soon 
spoil because the wheat germ had not been 
milled out of it. But, strangely, it remained 
fresh. He tried to peddle the freak fiour, 
but nobody was having any; so he relin- 
quished his lease on the brewery and quit 
for keeps. 

That might have been the end of the mat- 
ter, only for a man by the name of Dan 
Brown, from Chicago, Dan, a former news- 
paper circulation executive, had for years 
been trying to find out how to mill flour and 
leave the wheat germ in, without having the 
fiour go bad. This pursuit might indeed be 


‘called an inherited trait since his grand- 


father, Dan T. Hedges, a Sioux City, Iowa, 
banker, had spent a $502,000 fortune trying 
to solve the same problem. 

The two Dans were not just anxious to en- 
joy the taste of old-fashioned bread of the 
type that was baked a hundred years ago; 
they, and more particularly the grandson, 
knew that modern milling methods removed 
a lot more than taste when the grain was 
ground into flour, 
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The secret lies in a blackish speck at the 
base of every grain of wheat: the wheat 
germ, This oily speck, the heart of the 
wheat, is no bigger than a poppyseed on a 
hard roll. Yet into its subpinhead confines 
are crammed almost all the nourishing vita- 
mins, minerals and vitality-building acids 
for which wheat is famous. 

In gradma’s flour the wheat germ got well 
crumbled by the stone grinders of yester- 
year. Before their spilled riches could make 
the flour go bad, she’d used it up. In grand- 
ma's bread you thus got all the nourishment 
and that moist, unforgettable flavor. 

But about 1870 high-speed steel roller mills 
brought here from Hungary began the mass 
production of bread that in the end put 
grandma out of business. Unfortunately, 
those rollers also took much of the nourish- 
ment out of bread, With it went the flavor. 

Spun at high speed through revolving steel, 
the wheat grains pulverized all right, but the 
wheat germs didn’t. Moving metal heats up. 
The heat got to the oil in the wheat germs 
and made them soft. Instead of shattering, 
they flattened. Heat and oil meant quick 
spoilage of the flour; so the wheat germs had 
to be fine-combed out. 

Never wasteful where the dollar was at 
stake, the millers caked this wheat-germ 
discard and sold it to farmers for livestock 
feed. It put solid meat on pigs and beef 
cattle in no time. Among humans, only 
health-craze addicts bothered with it. 

The now wheat-germ-free flour kept well 
enough. But the bread it made, when fed 
to lab rats as their only diet, brought death 
from nutritional deficiencies. 

Even so, it wasn't till 1940 that the States 
began forcing bakers by law to put back in 
bread, via chemical additives, some of the 
plundered nutrients of the wheat germ. 
This now all but universal enrichment pro- 
gram is a repair move in the right direction. 
But that's about all it is. Enriched bread 
still provides only a fraction of true wheat- 
germ potency. 

Till World War II. in other words, the 
bread that couldn't keep a lab rat alive was 
the same bread you fed your children. Since 
then it's been improved, but only some. 

Kids, as everybody knows, are smarter than 
lab rats. Luckily, so are most grownups. 
From 1870 to 1940 kids and their folks simply 
ate less and less bread. Grandpa wolfed 250 
pounds of grandma’s bread a year. Today 
even his growing great-grandson, who needs 
it most, puts away an indifferent 100-plus. 
This steady drop in bread consumption wor- 
ried the big bakers. But what did they do 
to counteract it? They just bleached the 
fiour in their dud loaf whiter still. They 
loaded it with extenders and spoilage retard- 
ants and they baked it light as the air it was 
pumped full of. Then they spent millions on 
“educational” advertising to convince the 
American public it wanted this tasteless 
plug. 

Confident that Americans deserved better 
in the way of bread, Dan Brown made an in- 
tensive study of milling practices, and in this 
he was aided by his grandfather’s copious 
reports. When in 1935 he heard about the 
miller’s experience in the brewery, he pricked 
up his ears. Could this be the elusive secret 
his grandfather had spent a fortune on? 
Taking time off from his newspaper circula- 
tion job in Chicago, he went down to Morris 
for samples of the odd flour. It tested out 
as true wheat germ. Dan even found he 
could still make tasty bread from the ancient 
stuff. 

His head spinning, he tapped the family 
till to buy the miller's interest and lease the 
magic brewery. From the Sioux City attic 
he dug out a complete file of his grand- 
father's reports. Within a year, in 1936, he 
had the combination—and the flour—that 
grandfather dreamed of. But perfecting the 
process for which United States patents were 
finally granted in May 1950 cost Dan another 
$214 million. 
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The wheat-germ factor occupies no more 


than 3 percent of the flour’s volume; yet in 
totally independent analyses researchers from 
the University of Chicago under Dr. Anton 
J. Carlson and biochemists under Dr. Philip 
H. Derse at the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation have pronounced it the key to 
this flour's overwhelming superiority on all 
counts. 

For low-calorie count and minimum carbo- 
hydrates, enriched white flour compares un- 
favorably. Weight-watchers will also be glad 
to hear that wheat germ flour has more pro- 
tein. It is lengths ahead on vitamin content 
and the vital trace elements (nutrients other 
than the big three: niacin, riboflavin, 
thiamine). 

Better for you than even whole wheat, 
wheat germ contains seven times more vita- 
min E than any bread going. Vitamine E is 
the heart disease preventive that is so helpful 
to recovery after a coronary too. 

However, experienced millers told Brown 
he couldn't make flour like that, Grandma, 
they pointed out, got away with using fresh 
stone-ground flour because for home baking 
she needed only relatively small quantities, 
And she baked so much that her flour had no 
time to spoil. 

You couldn't do that on a commercial 
basis, the millers warned. Commercial flour 
has to be stored. It has to keep. Dan went 
ahead anyway. 

As proof that he was right in believing he 
could make such flour, today his process 
is patented here and in 32 foreign countries, 
with 6 more to come. It yields a natural 
wheat-germ flour that will not only make 
a loaf to rival grandma's best; it will also 
Keep indefinitely at 55-90° F. Bread, sweet 
and crusty, was made from a barrelful of 
the stuff that had been stored and forgotten 
for 4 years. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State of Georgia 
found Dan's wheat-germ flour fresh and 
wholesome after 2½ years. 

From the results of these tests, millers 
privately came to agree Dan had something 
worthwhile, But even if sure of a market, 
they said, how could they afford to shut 
down their mills long enough to switch over 
from ordinary flour? And what about the 
cost of conversion? 

Dan has worked out with his engineers 
a system by which even the biggest mill 
can convert—without loss of production 
in less than 30 days. The cost is merely a 
drop in the advertising bucket. 

Consumer reaction has been more than 
heartening. When 500 Chicago ladies of the 
Illinois Club Women's Service Forum sam- 
pled 3 breads identified only by number, 
421 said they'd buy No. 3 bread (Dan's) 
if they could get it. While only 263 said 
they baked at home, 291 said they'd like to 
with that No. 3 flour (also Dan's) because of 
its rich texture and creaminess. And 418 
found the No. 3 bread the tastiest by far. 

In Michigan sales of wheat-germ bread 
in test marketings soared 100 percent a year. 
Macon, Ga., had a 30 percent jump in 90 
days. The important thing here is that 
the bread being tested was not labeled wheat 
germ. It sold on taste alone, and the word 
got around. 

When the United States Quartermaster 
Depot in Chicago tested 600 barrels of the 
stuff in 2 Army camps, 85 percent of the 
soldiers voted for nothing but wheat-germ 
bread from then on. Unhappily, they never 
got it. The year was 1942 and Uncle had 
other more pressing tasks. Washington, 
cautioning Dan not to let the enemy get 
hold of his process, promised to get back 
to him later. 

It hasn't yet, though Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson has personally en- 
dorsed the value of wheat-germ flour to our 
national health and farm programs. 

Why the holdup in giving the people of 
the United States, and the world, a superior 
fiour that could have been made available 
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two decades ago? Actually, at the present 
time it can be had only here and there—in 
parts of Florida, Michigan, Texas, Georgia, 
and Illinois. But that isn't Dan's fault, nor 
is it because of any lack of effort on his 
part. He'd like the whole country to share 
this bodybuilder. and taste treat, To that 
end he puts in a 14-hour workday, including 
weekends. 

Only now are results of all this missionary 
work beginning to show. For the first time 
the millers and bakers—the people who de- 
cide what kind of bread you're going to 
eat—seem to be in a mood to listen. 

“Milling executives of companies repres 
senting 75 percent of our national capacity.” 
Dan told this writer, “have assured me they 
will make wheat-germ flour available as 
demanded and required by today's bakers.” 

More and more independent bakers, 
needled by customers hungry for real bread, 
are eager to take the millers at their word. 
Right now these small bakers’ only source of 
wheat-germ flour is Dan's own six-story mill 
at Morris, III. But its 1,700 sacks a day 
enough for 1,500,000 loaves a week—are only 
a puff compared to the typhoon of demand 
that Dan feels sure is bound to come. 

Further on the bright side, advertising 
managers representing 7 of our top 12 baking 
chains have seen Dan privately to map out 
campaigns for when enough local pressure 
from you, the consumer, forces them to mar- 
ket wheat-germ bread nationwide. 

To reach such a turning point, this en- 
riched industry had to come a long way- 
It had to stop thinking in terms of money 
invested in costly machinery which turned 
out flour of a sort, even if it did mangle the 
vital wheat germ. It had to stop thinking 
in terms of stopgap measures to restore 
wheat's nutritional values by dosing it with 
all kinds of oddments out of the pharma- 
copoela. And it had to stop thinking in 
terms of using advertising copy as a sub- 
stitute for the important element missing 
from its flour. 

Obviously this called for some major ad- 
justments in thinking, but in a free-enter- 
prise system it is necessary for suppliers 
of goods or services to adjust when their 
bosses, the buying public, call for changes. 
And they're beginning to insist on flour with 
the natural goodness left in. Where the 
new flour is coming into use, comparisons 
are inevitable; and the word is getting 
around to the effect that it’s possible to get 
bread that tastes the way bread should taste. 
Possibly you've tried the new kind of bread, 
but if not you will before long because its 
coming is as inevitable as 1958 model auto- 
mobiles next year. And if you want to hurry 
the revolution in the bread business, start 
calling for it now. Not in a demanding 
way, of course, but persistently. Indeed, 
since some suppliers are a bit sluggish, it 
may be necessary to be ultrapersistent, with 
some of the crusading zeal that marks Dan 
Brown. 

Incidentally, there’s more than the zeal of 
a businessman that fires Dan when he's 
trying to sell wheat-germ flour. He wants 
healthier Americans, and he knews that a 
well-fed nation is a strong nation. Also, 
he'd like to see use made of his process to 
help whittle our wheat surplus by sharing 
with needy peoples a flour that is truly nu- 
tritious and capable of being stored indefi- 
nitely. 

From sheer gratitude and affection, Eng- 
lish-descended Dan Brown has himself, 
through Seumas MacManus, offered his 
wheat-germ process to the people of Ireland 
free of all royalties. 

“I feel a tremendous debt to Ireland for 
my wife, Margretta Curry,” says Dan, “and 
a splendid son, and now little Mollie.” 

Dan will tell you with pride and frankness 
that he not only loves his 1-year-old daugh- 
ter Mollie, but considers her one of the most 
convincing arguments for wheat-germ bread. 
When she was born at the end of 1955, he 
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Was 57, an age when most men are having 
grandchildren,” 

A royalty-sharing foundation which Dan 

es Brown set up as a memorial to his 
grandfather, Dan T. Hedges, is probably the 
Most unshakable evidence of all that Dan 
means every word of it when he says he 
hopes a really good bread will help good 
People everywhere understand and assist one 
another. This foundation, set up under Il- 
linois law, gives to charity 40 percent of all 
Toyalties on Dan Brown's wheat-germ proc- 
ess forever. Dan has earmarked 20 percent 
ot his wheat-germ royalties for the American 
on. A shavetail bayonet instructor at 
Camp Pike in Word War I, he helped found 
Sioux City's Monahan Post No. 64 in 1920. 
He also served as adjutant and vice com- 
Mander in charge of membership. Dan was 
later with William Randolph Hearst Post 
No. 478 in Chicago, and is now active in 
(III.) Post No, 294. His wheat-germ 
Money will be used for academic and 4-H 
Club scholarships, awarded jointly by city 
eet country Legion Posts to deserving boys 
girls. 

Dan is a prominent Mason and a good 
Episcopalian, But in line with his benevo- 
lent Philosophy, he is assigning 5 percent 
Of royalties to the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago where Samuel Cardinal Stritch has 
long been his very good friend. Another 
2\% percent goes to the Franciscan mission- 
aries. Chicago's Shrine Hospital gets 5 per- 
cent and Dan's University of Chicago fra- 
ternity, Psi Upsilon, 7½ percent. 

To show that Dan Brown's spirit of good 
Tul is infectious, both the Imperial Re- 
Corder of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
4nd the editors of the Vatican newspaper, 

atore Romano, have gone out of their 
way to publicize wheat-germ bread. 
Something big is happening,” wrote 
Walter Persegati at the start of a long edi- 
torial in the semiofficial publication a year 
ago. “A new white flour for a real bread 
has been discovered. This makes good news 
der humanity.” 


Message From Garcia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, 
aap leave to extend my remarks in 
© Recorp, I include the following edi- 


rial from the Washington Daily News 
Of June 19, 1957: 


MESSAGE From GARCIA 


In the face of Supreme Court decisions on 
ax estic communism, the action taken to- 
— 5 by Philippines President Garcia stands 

impressively, 
out sident Garci# signed into law a bill 
lawing completely the Communist Party 
country. 
may haye come as a surprise to 
fmericans who thought the Philippines no 
roe Were troubled by the communist 

But as Mr. Garcia said, tho they have 
> Ken up armed“ communism, “we find 

Urselves seriously handicapped in counter- 

effectively the more insidious activities 

vio unists who have ostensibly forsworn 

lence and sought expediently the pro- 

m of the very laws of the land which 
Seek to destroy.” 

In such fashion apparently the American 
Communists have beguiled the majority of 
2 Supreme Court Justices. The Com- 

Unists disavow violence, conspiracy or ties 
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with Moscow. And the High Court seems to 
regard them as no more menacing than just 
another political party with dissenting 
views. 

From long and bloody experience, the 
Filipinos know better. Their conclusion, 
as President Garcia puts it, is that “Com- 
munism remains a real and continuing 
threat to the national security.” Commun- 
ism's worldwide aims are indivisible, wher- 
ever the area of their operations, whether 
in the Philippines or the United States. 

“Communist sources, as well as the eyi- 
dence of our own experiences,” says Presi- 
dent Garcia, “establish the fact that the 
objectives of communism are the destruc- 
tion of our social, political and economic 
system, and their replacement by a foreign 
and godless ideology guided and directed 
from abroad.” 

In outlawing the party, all necessary safe- 
guards are taken for preservation of Philip- 
pine civil rights. As pointed out by the able 
successor to the late President Magsaysay— 
himself an ardent champion of the demo- 
cratic processes the legitimate exercise by 
citizens of their rights shall remain in- 
violate. 

“What the present law punishes is not 
dissent nor heresy but subversion and con- 
splracy.“ 

So speaks a leader wise in the ways of the 
Communists. 


The Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of a resolution from 
Commander Fred H. Squyres and the 
members of Frank King Post, No. 249, of 
the American Legion, at Wellington, Tex. 
Their comments are timely, and it is evi- 
dent that considerable time and thought 
have preceded the preparation of the res- 
olution. I am pleased to give my col- 
leagues benefits of their sentiments re- 
garding the Girard case by inserting 
herein their resolution: 

Whereas Frank King Post, No. 249, of the 
American Legion, of Wellington, Tex,, of the 
Department of Texas, at its regular business 
meeting held on the 6th day of June 1957, 
after much deliberation and consideration 
regarding the United States Government 
turning over for trial to the Japanese au- 
thorities a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, namely Army Sp3c. Wil- 
liam S. Girard: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
group that the United States Government 
committed a grave wrong and injustice to 
this member of the Armed Forces and that 
such a policy as followed by the Government 
in this case is a violation of our rights as 
American citizens. It is further the opinion 
of this group that our Government is com- 
mitting a wrong in drafting the young men 
of our country into the service for the de- 
fense of our country and involuntarily send- 
ing them overseas to foreign nations and 
placing them under the jurisdiction of those 
foreign nations. We believe that our Presi- 
dent and the other Government officials 
should take immediate steps to right this 
wrong. By this resolution we do not attempt 
to say that the Japanese officials will will- 
fully discriminate against this man, but we 
believe that our Government has committed 
a wrong, and should right this wrong. 
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In witness whereof, we request our com- 
mander to attach his signature and send 
copies of this resolution to the President, 
Secretary of State, Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Senator RALPH YArBOROVOH, United 
States Representatives WALTER ROGERS and 
Ota E. Teacue, and other interested officials, 
as well as sending a copy to our department 
commander. 

Prep H. Squrees, 
Commander oj Frank King Post, No. 
249, American Legion, Wellington, 
Tex. 


Statement of Principles Adopted by the 
American Jewish Committee at Its 50th 
Anniversary Meeting in New York City, 
April 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement of principles adopted by the 
American Jewish Committee at its 50th 
anniversary meeting in New York City, 
April 14, 1957. This statement was first 
published by the Chicago chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee: 

We, the members of the American Jewish 
Committee, reaffirm on our 50th anniy: 
the principles which have guided us during 
the past half century. 

Our p , as recited in our charter, are 
to protect the civil and religious rights of 
Jews in any part of the world and to secure 
equality of opportunity. These purposes 
can be attained with assurance only in so- 
cieties which guarantee equal rights and op- 
portunities to all, without distinction as to 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 

We join with all Americans of good will to 
achieve a complete realization of America’s 
ideals, and with men and women everywhere 
to establish fundamental human rights, 
We support our Government, as well as the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
in their efforts to establish universal stand- 
ards of freedom, 

We also support our country's leadership 
of democracy's resistance to the totalitarian 
forces which have suppressed liberty and 
justice in many lands and are intent on con- 
quering or subverting the nations where 
freedom flourishes or struggles to assert 
itself. 

In the quest for national security our 
country must not weaken the constitutional 
protections won through the bitter experi- 
ence of mankind. The mainenance of those 
rights in a time of danger and anxiety will 
attest to the strength of our democracy. 

We pledge ourselves to continue the fight 
against those who through bigotry and prej- 
udice imperil the rights of the members of 
any group, thus dividing our country and 
undermining American liberty. 

It is now possible to envision a society that 
attaches primary value to the individual 
and treats each person solely on his own 
merits. Those who are the targets of pre- 
judice can make a significant contribution 
to the pursuit of equality. Besides joining 
in the larger fight against prejudice, they 
should guard against accepting for them- 
selves their detractors’ false and derogatory 
appraisals of them. Self-respect is a most 
effective antidote to projudice, and happily 
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it is encouraged by the American pattern of 
religious, ethnic, and racial diversity. 

Judaism, as a great historic religion, has 
developed traditions of deep moral, social, 
and cultural significance. Among these are 
reverence for learning, a prophetical passion 
for social justice, the insistence that charity 
is a form of justice to the less fortunate, 
abhorrence of war and love of peace, and 
the conviction that each human being, 
created in the image of God, is the equal 
of every other. We should know our heri- 
tage, so that it may ennoble our lives and 
help us to enrich our contributions, in con- 
cert with our fellow citizens of all other 
faiths, to American civilization. 

Under the American system of voluntary 
association, individuals join together in or- 
ganizations which best express their views. 
We believe in cooperation within areas of 
agreement for the more effective achieve- 
ment of common goals, but we also believe 
that no one organization can speak for the 
Jews of America or of the world. Therefore, 
the views, policies, and programs of the 
American Jewish Committee can be deter- 
mined only by our own members and gov- 
erning boards. As always, we stand ready 
to work with others for the accomplishment 
of common aims in ways which will not im- 
pair the integrity of our organization or our 
independence of decision and action. 

Since the Balfour Declaration in 1917, the 
American Jewish Committee has aided in 
the upbuilding of Palestine as a haven and a 
spiritual and cultural center. We hailed the 
creation of the State of Israel and the hero- 
ism which made the state a reality. 

Citizens of the United States are Ameri- 
cans and citizens of Israel are Israelis, with 
all that this implies.. The Government of 
Israel speaks only for its own citizens. 
America is our home and our interests as 
citizens are those which we share with all 
other Americans. As Americans devoted to 
democratic principles, we have a deep in- 
terest in the development of a democratic 
state in the Middle East, while as Jews we 
express our natural sympathy with our fel- 
low Jews who need or desire to create an 
enduring home for themselves in Israel. By 
its warm and unlimited welcome to Jewish 
refugees in their desperate need, Israel is 
rendering an indispensable and invaluable 
service to humanity. We believe that not 
only American and other democratic inter- 
ests, but also humanitarian needs in the 
Middle East will best be served by a thriving 
and democratic State of Israel. Therefore, 
within the framework of American interests, 
we shall continue to aid in the development 
of Israel's capacity to provide a free and 
dignified life for all its inhabitants. 

The United States and the United Nations 
have an obligation to further the cause of 
peace. We urge them to seek the aid of all 
who desire just and humane solutions for 
the problems of the Middle East and to exert 
their influence for peace in that area and 
throughout the world. 

On this 60th anniversary, we rededicate 
ourselves to individual dignity and freedom, 
the traditions of our faith and peace among 
all men. y 


Isn’t This Something? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
IN THE paces ne 53 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
utterly amazed to read the following 
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highly interesting article by Richard 

J. H. Johnston, published in this morn- 

ing’s New York Times: 

Werks Notes Loss or VOTER SUPPORT—HE 
Says at CHICAGO Bupctr Hurrs EISEN- 
HOWER IN PARTY AND READS CRITICISMS 


(By Richard J. H. Johnston) 


Curicaco, June 18—Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said here today that 
President Eisenhower’s popularity had de- 
clined because of his $78,800,000,000 budget 
for the next fiscal year. 

Maybe they'll throw us out, I hope they 
will like the successors they'll probably get,“ 
Mr. Weeks told a battle of the budget lunch- 
eon sponsored by the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois. 

In preface to his prepared address, which 
was a defense of the administration, its rec- 
ord and the controversial budget now before 
Congress, a sheaf of letters. 

The letters, he said, denounced the ad- 
ministration and its policies and were from 
Republicans to Charles H. Percy, president 
of the party fund here, who was presiding at 
the luncheon. 


QUOTATIONS FROM LETTERS 


From one letter Mr. Weeks read the fol- 
lowing: 

“I didn’t believe there could be a bigger 
liar in the White House than Truman, but 
we have one now. Eisenhower was going to 
balance the budget, cut taxes, and reduce 
Government employment, He hasn't done 
any of these things.” 

From another letter he read: 

“There is no difference between the Eisen- 
hower palace guard and the leftwingers of 
the Democratic Party.“ 

Another writer said that he had contrib- 
uted heavily in the past to the GOP, but “I 
will give no more money to the party.” 

Quoting from other letters also carrying 
denunciations and expressions of disillusion- 
ment with the Eisenhower administration, 
especially in regard to its fiscal policies, Mr. 
Weeks commented that the poll speaks for 
itself In recording the declining popularity 
of the President. 

‘The readings left the audience silent. 

In his prepared address Mr. Weeks denied 
that the administration had failed to fulfill 
its campaign promises or that it was domi- 
nated by New Dealers and Socialists, 

In defense of the budget he declared: 
“They say we have the biggest peacetime 
budget. Maybe it is. But this is a strange 
world we live in today. This is no normal 
peacetime existence, This is the age of 
atom and hydrogen bombs, There is no use 
being second best. Russian jet bombers are 
only 6 hours away from Chicago.” 

RECITAL OF ACHIEVEMENTS 

In spite of high costs, Mr. Weeks said, the 
administration had, in the last 5 years, 
“turned a $9,500,000,000 deficit under Tru- 
man into 3 balanced budgets, cut taxes 
$7,500,000,000 in 1954, and removed from the 
Federal payroll 248,000 civilians and 725,000 
military personnel.” 

In further defense of the administration, 
he asserted: “We haven't packed the Su- 
preme Court or seized the steel mills. There 
is no corruption in Government now. The 
regulatory bodies of the Government have 
been reorganized and made over. If you 
have to do business with them now you will 
find a friendlier attitude.” 

He said that “we have moved toward medi- 
cal research, not socialized medicine, and we 
are moving away from socialized agricul- 
ture.” 

“We found a definite pitch toward a Fed- 
eral power monopoly and we have substi- 
tuted a program of partnership between the 
Government and private enterprise,” he pro- 
ceeded. “We have taken the Government 
out of business.” 
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He said the Democratic administrations 
had imposed taxes for the purpose of chang- 
ing the social order. 

He said that “business hasn't had as good 
a friend in Washington since Herbert Hoover 
was in the White House.” 

“Living, as we do, in a world of tension, 
beneath the ominous cloud of nuclear ex- 
plosion, everyone feels safer with Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in the White House,” he declared. 

7 


They'll Be Sorry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives, one of the great de- 
liberative bodies of the world, on yester- 
day voted to turn the clock back to 
medieval days by voting to, deprive 
American citizens of the right of a trial 
by jury. I am a great believer in the 
people of America making the right de- 
cisions when they have all of the facts. 
I believe when the facts are known that 
the citizens of this great Nation will 
compel the House to reverse itself and 
restore the time-honored right and 
privilege that we in this country have 
had since its founding at Jamestown in 
1607; that is, the right of a trial by jury. 

In a very pointed editorial, the Lynch- 
burg News on Monday, June 17, 1957, 
pointed out the dangers of this wicked 
legislation which was just passed yes- 
terday. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include that editorial entitled “They'll 
Be Sorry”: 

The House of Representatives has voted to 
violate by legislation that part of the Bill of 
Rights which guarantees a citizen of the 
United States the right of trial by jury in 
cases in which the Attorney General thinks 
it necessary in order to get a conviction. 
The vote was 199 to 166 with the Northern 
Democrats and Republicans up, 
with a few honorable exceptions to foster a 
conspiracy of the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People. 
They think they are penalizing a certain 
section of the country, but in truth they 
are depriving citizens of every section of the 
country of a treasured right. In the guise 
of protecting “civil rights” they are destroy- 
ing one ot the most cherished of all civil 
rights. They will now move on to com- 
pound the felony and pass the bill that con- 
tains many other evil provisions and plant- 
ing deep the seeds of oppression everywhere 
in the Nation. 

They call themselves “liberals.” They are 
better described as reactionaries. They turn 
backward toward the time when the power 
of the King’s court was inadequately limited 
and the rights of individuals severely re- 
stricted, toward the time when courts were 
oppressors rather than defenders of the peo- 
ple. As freedom from government by in- 
junction becomes more and more restricted, 
as we may be sure it will, those who move 50 
recklessly now will find their own shoes 
pinching, and for it they can blame only 
themselves, their cowering in the face of 
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threats from minority pressure groups and 

their bogus liberalism. But the thought 

that the boomerang will return home to 

ae is small compensation for those it hits 
wW. 


Twenty-Billion-Dollar Flop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an article appearing in today’s 
issue of the Washington Daily News in 
Which Mr. Dickson J. Preston points out 
Some of the evils of the national scandal, 

as the soil bank. 

I should like to add one fact not de- 
veloped in the Preston article and that 
is that we could defeat this disgraceful 
Program were it not for Secretary Ben- 
80n’s stubborn and determined efforts in 
its defense. Every objection which Mr. 

nson makes to the program of rigid 
Price supports applies also.to the soil 

„and yet with amazing inconsist- 
Mr. Benson condemns high price 
Supports and defends the infamous soil 


TWwENTY-BILLION-Dottar Flor: THe Does 
ARE Fantastic as Bic Farm GIVEAWAY PRO- 
GRam Rotus On y 


(Second of a series) 
(By Dickson J. Preston) 


Out in McLean County, III., in the spring 
Of 1956, Farmer John Jones put in his usual 
Top in the usual way. 

He planted some corn, some wheat, some 
Pilar He kept some of his land in pas- 

And he put 169 acres in alfalfa and 
er for hay. 

Later on, he read in the paper that Con- 
rs had voted a new farm gimmick, called 

soll bank. The Government was going 

Pay farmers for holding down their acre- 

Of corn and other surplus crops. 
ae Farmer Jones cranked up his Cadillac 

Nvertible and went to town. There he 
Pointed out to a committee representing the 
plan ulture Department that if he hadn't 

ted alfalfa and clover on those 169 acres, 
might have planted corn. 
the © committee agreed. And last fall, for 
55 corn he didn’t plant on the land he never 
ed to plant it on, Farmer Jones was 
Paid $10,903 by the United States taxpayers. 
ILLUSTRATION 
ae you have what the House Appro- 
in tions Committee staff calls an interest- 
in pp stration of the soil bank in operation 
e first year. It is a real case, except for 
Parmer Jones’ name (and the Cadillac, which 
— have been a Chrysler). And it is by 
ate the only startling example. 
Butler County, Ky., another farmer 
haart to place in the soil bank some land 

a he hadn't used for years. He was told 
aad have to cut the 6-foot-high underbrush 
Dien Shrubbery. Then he was paid for not 

A ting corn on the land thus cleared. 

He man worked an even better deal. 
Dae red 420 acres from the Army Engi- 
this Taf agreeing not to grow wheat on 
81 814 d he received his full annual rental 
had 75 Plus a profit of $1,004. And he still 


the t to grow other cash crops on 
the Government land. 
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Some of the payments—voted in the name 
of helping the small farmer—ran into high 
finance. 

Garvey Farms of Colby, Kan., drew $61,354 
for not growing wheat on some land it 
owned in Colorado. Adams Bros. & Co., Ode- 
bolt, Iowa, collected $49,278; George G. 
Chance, Bryan, Tex., $48,093;“J. W. B. Farms, 
Liberal, Kans., $45,817. 

HIGH DOLES 


Altogether, 11 farm enterprises took doles 
of more than $25,000 apiece. One of them 
was the W. T. Wagonner Trust Estate, of 
Vernon, Tex., a ranch so vast it uses heli- 
copters to round up its cattle. 

The soil-bank giveaway reached 547,924 
people last year, They collected $260,362,- 
982. This summer its operations are more 
than doubled. Next year, unless Congress 
kills it, it will be equally big. 

And what did we get for our money? 

In the corn belt, 1956 payments totaled 
$179,664,064. Yet corn production increased 
by 200 million bushels over 1955. Through- 
out the country, in spite of the soil bank, 
conservation payments, acreage allotments 
and every other crop reducing device, farm 
output rose. 

The soll bank is by no means the most 
expensive of our farm subsidizing plans. 
This year the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is shelling out $2 billion in support price 
loans. On most of these the farmers will 
simply default, leaving CCC to sell the crops 
it receives as security at a loss. 

BIG BUSINESS 


Like the soil bank, these operations are 
big business in many cases. 

The Delta & Pine Co. of Scott, Miss., big- 
gest beneficiary in 1955, collected $1,974,- 
356 in cotton loans. It paid back the Gov- 
ernment with interest—but Delta is a giant 
corporation, makes Jarge profits and has ex- 
cellent private credit. Incidentally, it’s 
British owned. 

The fact is that in Secretary Benson’s 
own words, present farm policies “have 
helped the larger producers of a small hand- 
ful of favored crops, and * * * have made 
little contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the low-income farmers.” 

Mr. Benson also has this to say: 

“Our American taxpayers would gladly 
shoulder this and even greater burdens if 
they felt that these sacrifices were temporary 
measures necessary to get the farmer back 
on his feet. 

“The American people will not, however— 
and should not—continue such expenditures 
indefinitely if the basic problems are not 
being solved.” K 

With those words, the great majority of 
taxpayers would agree. 


Recent Supreme Court Decisions Cause for 
Real Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW: YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decisions of our highest Court in the 
land should give real concern to the 
American people as well as to Members 
of Congress, the duly-elected represent- 
atives of the people. 

It is inconceivable that the “men in 
the Ivory Tower” should be so imprac- 
tical as to draw a protective cloak of 
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respectability around those who would 
directly or indirectly destroy this Re- 
public. 

I cannot believe that the forefathers 
of our country ever intended that the 
first, fifth, or any other amendment to 
our Constitution should be used as a 
ap by those opposed to our way of 

e. 

I believe these recent decisions, includ- 
ing the barihg of FBI files, are bound to 
give a privileged sanctuary to those dedi- 
cated to the Communist conspiracy. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
Congress must reassert its legislative 


‘authority or be charged with neglect of 


office in permitting another branch of 
government to dilute or negate acts of 
Congress. 

I have today introduced legislation 
with reference to procedures, in court, in 
cases involving the disclosure of con- 
fidential reports or files in any civil or 
criminal proceeding. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust this legislation 
will receive early consideration. 


Thomas Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the following article from today’s 
Washington Daily News with regard to 
Tom Butler, who has been a barber in 
the House Members’ barbershop in the 
Capitol for the past 29 years, will be 
found highly interesting. Tom has been 
cutting my hair ever since I came to the 
Capitol and as far as I am concerned he 
is the most diligent, conscientious, and 
the best. The article follows: 

He Gors at Too Fast A Cire To WATCH 

House Srirr Hams 

“Someday, when I retire, I'm going up 
there just to see what goes on.“ Thomas 
Butler said, jerking his finger at the ceiling. 

The spot he indicated is covered on the 
floor above by the Speaker’s stand in the 
House. At the moment the Speaker's chair 
was occupied by Sam Rayburn of Texas, who 
has been getting his hair cut by “Old Tom" 
in the House barbershop for 27 years. 

“I've worked here for 29 years and have 
never been in either the House or Senate 
Chamber,” Tom said. The trouble is, when 
Congress is in session, I'm in session, too.“ 

CLOSE SHAVE 

“The closest I've come was several years 
ago when I walked by one of the House 
galleries. I was going to peek in, but I 
didn’t. I don't know why.” 

A barber for 43 of his 63 years, Tom lets 
out no secrets of his distinguished clients. 
They are all Members of the House, except 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas. i 

“I cut his hair while he was in the House, 
and he just kept coming back after he went 
on to the Senate,” Tom said. 

NATIVE 

Tom said he was born in the District a 
couple of blocks from Griffith Stadium (I've 
never seen a professional baseball game 
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either), and except for a short time in 
California, he has lived here all his life, 

“I've never had any occasion to mix in 
politics, so I don't talk about it to my cus- 
tomers, and they almost never talk politics. 

“If they ask me where I'm from, I say 
from the District and California, and that's 
that,” he said. “Mostly, they talk about 
the weather, or ask how you are. Some of 
them crack jokes.“ 


Virginian Defends Stand on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a very 
interesting letter by W. D. Gourley on 
the editorial page of the Richmond News- 
Leader of June 17, commenting upon a 
visit and speech made in Arlington 
County, Va., by a Washington woman by 
the name of Mrs. Meyer. From state- 
ments attributed to this woman, it would 
appear that she is a zealous integra- 
tionist and violently opposed to the 
political and living conditions of the 
people of the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia. The letter written by Mr. 
Gourley is as follows: 

VIRGINIAN DEFENDS STAND ON INTEGRATION 


Eorron. THe News-Leaper: 

Although I do not have the privilege of 
coming from the high I. Q. Arlington sec- 
tion of Virginia, I would very much like to 
take issue with several of Mrs. Meyer's dema- 
gogic statements made in her speech to the 
Arlington County Teachers’ Association. 

As for our 18th-century-minded Virginia 
State government, I would not hesitate one 
second to stack their record against that of 
any State north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Virginia, to my recollection, has had no 
race riots, prolonged labor violence, looting 
of the State treasury, labor racketeering, 
acid throwing, shakedowns, Dave Becks, and 
innumerable other scandals such as appear 
every day in the press from so many Meyer- 
minded,” 20th century, enlightened, inte- 
3 States to the north and west of 


* for the rich people running Virginia— 
from my very limited contact with rich peo- 
ple in Virginia, I find that they are the least 
worried about school integration since they 
are the ones integration would least affect. 
So Mrs. Meyer would have the Federal Goy- 
ernment outlaw private schools to force the 
rich into integrated public schools. What a 
wonderful example of big government tyran- 
ny for a States rights, small government ad- 
vocate, such as Mrs. Meyer claims to be, to 
threaten Virginia with. 

She mentions what a wonderful effect the 
1954 Supreme Court decision has on demo- 
cratic people everywhere. What effect did 
the Clinton, Tenn., and the University of 
Alabama riots, which were a direct result of 
that decision, have on those same democra- 
tic people? There is no doubt that the re- 
sults of that decision provide more grist for 
the Communist propaganda mill than segre- 
gation ever did or ever will. 

As for Governor Stanley dictating to us, I 
hope that we American Virginians shall be 
able to dictate to him that we do not want, 
under any circumstances, integration forced 
on us anywhere in Virginia by an omnipo- 
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tent Federal Government, through its po- 
litical-minded courts and officials, and that 
we will back the government of Virginia 
with our votes or anything else he needs to 
keep our schools segregated and our States’ 
rights inviolate. 

It seems that Mrs. Meyer's whole. warped 
outlook is indicated in her last sentence 
which could be interpreted to mean she is 
in favor of what she believes is right being 
forced on the people of Virginia, no matter 
what the cost to them in their blood, sweat, 
and tears. 

Very truly yours, 
W. D, GOURLET. 


Rhodes Fires Blank Shells 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the splendid 
editorial from the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
Argus-Leader be included in the Recorp, 
entitled “Rhodes Fires Blank Shells.“ 

The editorial, written in the best tra- 
dition of this Nation's free and inde- 
pendent press, is an objective and fair 
answer to South Dakota Republican 
State chairman’s attacks being made 
upon our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Gorrce S. McGovern, of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Speaker, in my many years of 
service in this body and as majority 
leader I have never known a more con- 
scientious Member than Mr. McGovern. 
I have noted his deep concern for the 
interests of his district, his State, and 
our Nation. He is in constant attend- 
ance at debates on the floor of the House 
and in his important committee, the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Following recent consultation with me 
on the problems of the Nation's farm- 
ers, a matter on which he has become 
a leader in this body, our colleague dis- 
cussed with me a visit to his district in 
South Dakota. I advised him that he 
would miss no important business in the 
House and commended his decision to 
visit his constituents. We all realize, 
Mr. Speaker, that nothing is more im- 
portant to a Member than to learn first- 
hand the problems of his district, and to 
keep in close touch with the people of 
his district. 

The editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader realizes well the foregoing facts 
and has set them forth brilliantly in this 
excellent editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 

Leader of June 13, 1957] 


RHODES Pmes BLANK SHELLS 
Glen Rhodes, of Presho, new Republican 


- State chairman in South Dakota, has been 


speaking quite freely of late. 

But perhaps, unless he gives more logical 
thought to what he says, it would be better 
for his party if he didn’t speak so much. 

What we have in mind are two comments 
that Rhodes made this week, both in refer- 
ence to Representative GEORGE McGovern, 
a Democrat, 
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The first one was an instance in which 
he took issue with McGovern in respect to 
a comment about the price of eggs. 

McGovern had said that he was disturbed 
by the low price the farmers were receiving 
for eggs and that he was asking Ezra Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, to do some- 
thing about it. 

SAME POLICY ON CORN? 


That, in the opinion of Rhodes, was all 
wrong. It indicated, he said, that McGov- 
ERN didn’t understand farm problems and 
that the real answer to the problem was for 
the farmers and the poultrymen to produce 
fewer eggs. 

A comment such as that which was made 
by Rhodes is quite typical of what one hears 
regularly from New York and other areas 
far removed from the farm. If Rhodes is 
to continue the same thought in respect to 
all of his farm utterances, he will present 
the same solution for the wheat, corn and 
other agricultural production problems. 
Just induce the farmers to produce less— 
and the law of supply and demand will make 
the proper adjustment. In taking this view- 
point, indicated by his comment on eggs, 
Rhodes is completely out of step with the 
policy enunciated by the Republican Party 
in South Dakota in its platforms and also 
with the positions so vigorously and long 
maintained by Senators Kari Munpr and 
Francis Case, Representative E. Y. BERRY, 
and Gov. Joe Foss. 


VISIT BACK HOME 


The second comment by Rhodes that was 
out of line was a criticism of McGovern's 
recent trip back to South Dakota. He should 
have stayed in Washington attending to 
business, Rhodes said, instead of being back 
in the State for a few days visiting with the 
home folks. If McGovern had made the 
trip to dodge some significant rollcalls or 
had missed votes of particular importance, 
the criticism might have been in order. But 
there were no such rollcalls while he was 
gone. 

And it's good business for our Members of 
Congress to take advantage of frequent op- 
portunities to return to their home State 
to find out what the people are thinking. 
Surely McGovern was not to be criticized 
on this count. 

We fear that the statements by Rhodes 
were made in response to a general appeal 
that he should go out after M So 
he began to shoot blindly in his general 
direction. But what he must realize, if he 
is to serve his party well, is that he must 
have some ammunition and the result is 
that both charges have been boomerangs 
that hit him instead of McGovern. 


Mrs. Meyer’s Manifesto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
daily a very enlightening, interesting, 
and educational column under the pen 
name of Ross Valentine. The writer 
deals with everyday subject of interest 
to our people. 

On Sunday, June 16, 1957, the article 
was entitled “Mrs. Meyer’s Manifesto.” 
This has reference the address that 
the wife of the owner and chairman of 
the board of the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald made to the Arlington 
County Teachers Association on May 29; 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer reportedly is a 
Millionaire, Apparently Mrs. Meyer and 
her cohorts are trying to invade the Old 
Dominion and bring with them their 
Sociological, socialistic philosophy which 
is so foreign to our people in Virginia. 

I commend the writer who uses the 
ben name of Ross Valentine on his arti- 
ele dealing with Mrs. Meyer's Manifesto. 
It is such a clear analysis of the address 

t, under leave to extend my remarks, 
T include the article which is as follows: 
Mus. MEYER’s MANIFESTO 
(By Ross Valentine) 

It's more than 20 years at least, since my 
Visit to Union Square, Manhattan. 
gs may have changed for all I know, 
since the early thirties. Then the west side 
Of the little park between Fourth and Fifth 
venues was the mecca of radical soap-box 
Orators. Too bad some of the more passion- 
ate harrangues could not have been tape- 
+ ed for posterity. It would have pro- 
ided us with a record of the earliest begin- 
nings of the ideology and methodology first 
embraced by the Socialists, but since ap- 
Propriated by leftist Democrats and more re- 

cently by some of Ike's new Republicans. 
© orators were an odd, generally frowzy 
5 Their accents ran the gamut from 
divostok to Budapest. But all had one 
thod in common—no matter what politi- 
oy or econgmic topic they picked as a target 
8 their attacks on capitalism—it was always 
Pproached from the angle of “class warfare.” 
© honest “working class" arrayed against 
He „stupid bourgeoisie” and the “selfish 

h.” Invariably, the orator had an Ameri- 
po stuck in one corner of the soap 

x. & cynical symbol of patriotism. 

I was reminded of the orators of Union 
Square the other day, when I read the full 
8 of a speech made to the Arlington 

Unty Teachers Association, on May 29, by 
Agnes E. Meyer, coowner with her husband, 
Eugene, of the Washington Post and Times 

erald. 
nat. Meyer is not a resident of Alexandria. 

er home is Seven Springs Farm, in Mt. 
ing N. T. She has been called the most 
wh ential woman in Washington, D. C.,“ 

She she also maintains a residence. 

ee, has been registered as a Republican 
the early twenties, but held influential 
Wha under the New Deal and Fair Deal; 

m & member of Mr. Truman's Committee on 
toa Education, is a member of the Na- 
2 me Citizens Committee for Public Schools, 
Niet of the American Academy of Po- 

l and Social Sciences, and is also a 
kau 3 of Barnard College, the feminine 
Dwi urg of Columbia University, of which 
ene D. Eisenhower served as president, 

le waiting for bipartisan liberals to dress 

Y. up as the new Mr. Republican. 
te 5 may wonder why Mrs. Meyers mani- 
Thies een me think of speeches heard in 
oh te Square. If you have read it in full 

© editorial page of Wednesday's News 
7 er, you will know why. But in the event 
ment 1 missed this most revealing docu- 
kak I shall quote verbatim, a few signifi- 
mad Passages from the desegregation speech 
we by ee most influential woman in 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
ig: John Marshall * * would have sym- 
ruin with you far more deeply than the 
(ae despots in your State capital.” 
rul y dictionary defines “despot” as “a 
755 Who wields absolute, arbitrary power.” 
~ Power not subject to popular consent.) 
capital (the ruling despots in our State 
w ) resemble a wornout aristocracy 
Mare blind authoritarianism caused the 
8 revolution.“ 
are treating you now in the same 
pressive manner with which the French 
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royalists tried to crush the onward march of 
human freedom!" 

“If your State officials carried this con- 
tempt for the people so far as to close all 
public schools in any one of your counties, 
* * + the future existence of all private ele- 
mentary and secondary education would be 
seriously threatened. Just let your power- 
drunk Virginia officials try this rash experi- 
ment. There is already a ground swell of in- 
dignation in this country that wealthy peo- 
ple can afford luxury schools, with elaborate 
buildings, small classes, swimming pools and 
hunting fields for their children—while the 
public schoolrooms look like cattle yards in 
many communities. * * * 

“All Virginia needs to do to accelerate 
the nationwide impatience of the American 
masses with private education is to close the 
public schools in one of its counties. 

“e © the next step would be Federal 
legislation to the effect that every American 
child must attend public schools during the 
elementary and secondary grades. * * * 

“In the long run we Americans are not 
going to allow this country of ours to be 
split, either on economic or color lines, be- 
cause the selfish and thoughtless rich and 
a few bigoted southern demagogs think 
they can escape their responsibility toward 
the free education of American chil- 
aren... °°) © 

“If your class-conscious State officials raise 
the question * * * they will start a prairie 
fire that will not burn itself out until all 
private elementary and secondary education 
will be restricted, if not destroyed. There 
isn’t the slightest doubt which will win out 
in our urbanized mass society. * * * 

“The wealthy people who are interested in 
maintaining their private luxury schools, 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as your Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce would do well to warn the leadership 
of Virginia and all Southern States.” 

Thus in America’s predominantly classless 
society, liberalism, as always, reaches the 
end of the line—with the disruptive appeal 
which fomenters of discord everywhere have 
used to divide and conquer—to set the envi- 
ous against the rich, to mesmerizę individuals 
into considering themselves not human souls, 
but units in an urbanized mass society— 
to resort—when persuasion falls—to the 
threat of an all powerful central Govern- 
ment, influenced, in this instance, by the 
most influential woman in Washington. 

No one should question Mrs. Meyer's 
right, as an outsider to express her opinion 
on what she conceives to be the autonomous 
right of counties to submit to integration. 

This is (still) a free country, where opin- 
ions may be freely expressed. 

It is distasteful, and unrewarding, to re- 
fute a lady who has reached her 70th year, 
But neither her age, nor the fact that she 
is of the gentler sex, should shield her from 
deserved censure for injecting class warfare 
into the perplexing problem Virginia is try- 
ing to solve as dispassionately as possible. 

In Indiscriminately accusing the rich, the 
public-spirited members of chambers of com- 
merce, Virginia's legislature and officials of 
hostility toward the public schools, Mrs. 
Meyer has rendered a grave disservice to both 
races, over whose education she expresses 
such deep concern, 


From Hand to Mouth on $68 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 
by Mr. Arthur Bloomfield from the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, of May 25, 1957, 
which was sent to me by a friend. It 
tells such a human story regarding the 
plight of those in the postal service that 
I think it will afford valuable documenta- 
tion of the need for a postal salary in- 
crease at this time: 

Costs ABSORB MAIL Sorrrr’s Pay—From HAND 

TO MOUTH on $68 
(By Arthur Bloomfield) 

As Edward Ungaretti got home from his 
job-as a post office clerk he lit up an ancient 
gas heater in the corner of his small living 
room at 250 Collins Street, 

Then he put an undecorative pan of water 
on top of the heater so no fumes would es- 
cape. i] 

Sitting nearby were his wife Angelina and 
their 11-months-old child, Cheryl Ann, 

“This is all the heat there is in the flat 
except for the fireplace,” said Ungaretti, 
“and it's in another room, and it isn't very 
big. 

“There are five rooms to heat, altogether.” 

Ungaretti, who sorts mall among other 
chores, has been with the post office for 8 
years. 

TAKE-HOME PAY 


His take-home pay, however, has been 
somewhat like a bird with an injured wing 
which can't get much altitude. 

It's $4,285 a year, so weekly take-home pay 
adds up, or subtracts down to the grand 
total of $68. 

Seventeen years from now, if wages re- 
main unchanged, Ungaretti’s pay would be 
an annual $4,710, with a weekly take-home 
of about $74. 

“I like my job and the people I work 
with," smiled the 33-year-old but graying 
clerk. 

“But we live from payday to payday. If 
we missed a check, it would kill us. We'd 
have to borrow. And I can't even get a $200 
loan from the bank because I have no col- 
lateral.” 

OTHER WORRIES 


Ungaretti had other worries than how to 
keep his family warm. r 

He was wondering just how he'd have spare 
time to study for the test the post office 
gives every 9 months on mail sorting, 

"I can get dismissed If I don't pass the 

test,” said Ungaretti, explaining that postal 
districts change from time to time as new, 
streets are added, and new pigeonholing 
techniques must be mastered on off-duty 
time. 
“You see, I have to take extra jobs to 
help pay the back bills, so there's little 
spare time. I get up at 4:30 a. m. to get 
to my 3-hour job with a private mail pickup 
firm.” 


WORK NIGHTS 


“After that’s through at 8:30, I go to my 
regular job at Rincon Annex at 9. 

“Sometimes I work nights, too, for my 
wife's uncle—doing janitorial work. 

“Naturally, when my vacation time comes, 
I take a job—and that’s no vacation.” 

Ungaretti said he’s considered leaving the 
post office for his original trade, as a sheet- 
metal worker, but as he puts it: 

ve got too much time in with the post 
office, and if I went back to sheet metal, 
I'd be the first to be laid off in a slump.” 


A visitor to the Ungaretti home was Emmet 
C. Andrews, a vice president of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, who said 
that a pay raise for postal employees would 
actually save the Nation approximately 
$2,500,000,000 annually. 

The national annual turnover in post- 
Office workers could be reduced from 500,000 
to 200,000, he said, quoting an official esti- 
mate of the cost of training a postal em- 
ployee at $3,000. 
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As Andrews was speaking, the heat went 
out, and Ungaretti had to get up from his 
chair and light the stove again. 


Reds Get the Green Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore in the history of this great Nation 
has the Supreme Court been held in such 
low repute by our people. I am con- 
vinced that the majority of our citizens 
have lost faith in the Court in the past 
few years and particularly in the last 
12 months. 

Examples of what is happening to the 
American people by the action of our so- 
called Supreme Court and the lack of 
respect of the people for the Court were 
set out in a well-worded and cogent edi- 
torial that appeared in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch on Wednesday, June 19, 
1957. The editorial is entitled “Reds Get 
the Green Light.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include that editorial which is as follows: 

Reps Ger THE GREEN LIGHT 


On Monday the United States Supreme 
Court decided to adjourn until October 7. It 
was the most popular decision of its 1956-57 
term. During the next 34 months the 
country’s blood pressure will have a chance 
to return to normal. 

Before it adjourned, however, the Court on 
Monday handed down two decisions which 
roused a storm of censure: 

1, It freed 5 of 14 California Communist 
leaders and ordered new trials for 9 others 
convicted in lower Federal courts for viola- 
tion of the Smith Act, which prohibits “or- 
ganization” for the purpose of “advocating” 
the overthrow of Government by force and 
violence. 

2. It ruled that Dean Acheson, when Secre- 
tary of State, had wrongfully discharged 
John Stewart Service (a Poreign Service 
Officer). This reversed the 1956 judgment 
of the court of appeals which had ruled that 
Mr. Acheson, in dismissing Service, had acted 
within his discretionary powers as head of 
an executive department. 

The first decision aroused sharp criticism 
because, by splitting hairs, the Court imputed 
false intent to Congress (in passing the 
Smith Act.) 

The second usurped discretionary execu- 
tive powers by denying the right of a depart- 
ment head to discharge a member of his own 
staff, after that person had been cleared as 
a security risk. Implicitly, this decision 
may also be considered as con: a Fed- 
eral employee's vested interest in his job. 

In its broadest aspects, the case of the 14 
Communists hinges on a definition of the 
word “communism.” 

When spelled with a small “c,” it refers to 
the political ideology which advocates com- 
mon ownership of property (especially of the 
means of production), as opposed to private 
property. 

Spelled with a large C.“ it means the 
Soviets’ international conspiracy, centered 
in and directed by the Kremlin, advocating 
the overthrow (by violence, infiltration and 
subversion) of all non-Communist govern- 
ments now extant, in order to create a world 
commune, under the overlordship of Moscow. 

It is obvious that the Court (with only 
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Justice Clark dissenting) willfully ignored 
the second definition, which covers Com- 
munist activities ever since the late Josef 
Stalin seized despotic power over Commu- 
nist Parties everywhere. The Court ap- 
parently assumed that communism is an 
abstraction, and that those who organize 
Red cells in America and adyocate overthrow 
of the Government have no connection what- 
ever with a Kremlin-based power-bloc open- 
ly hostile to the United States. 

The Court found that the so-called Amer- 
ican Communist Party in its present form 
had not been in existence before its reor- 
ganization in 1945, and that the Federal in- 
dictment against the 14 Californians had 
not been brought until 1951—so that the 
3-year statute of limitations had run out. 

It also ruled that their advocacy of ab- 
stract doctrine was “not enough to offend 
the Smith Act,” and that the trial judge 
erred in failing to stress the difference be- 
tween abstract and direct action, 

Had the Court rested its decision on that 
one point, it would have justified reversal. 
Instead, the Court went out of its way to 
split hairs over what it called the “ambiguity 
of the word organize” in the Smith Act, 

“Where there is no ambiguity in the words 
(said the decision), there is no room for con- 
struction.” 

Yet the Court apparently chose to forget 
that there is no ambiguity in the words of 
article X of the Constitution which prohibits 
the Court and the Federal Government as 
a whole from intervening in the administra- 
tion of State-supported schools. 

But when it came to the rights of 14 Com- 
munists, the Court leaned far backward and 
imputed ambiguity to the word “organize,” 
in order to protect the right of the individual. 

One can hardly blame Representative Ho- 
warp W. SMITH, veteran Member from Vir- 
ginia, and sponsor of the Smith Act, for 
saying that there would be little use in 
amending the Smith Act, so long as the law 
turns into whatever the present Court in- 
terprets it to mean. 

“And,” he added, “I do not recall any case 
decided by the present Court which the Com- 
munists have lost.” s 

As matters stand now, Monday's decision 
bars any Smith Act indictments under the 

section. They may organize to 
their heart’s content. 


Playing Down Pickup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
took a significant step in the direction 
of talking horsesense instead of horse- 
power to the American car-buying public 
when it resolved to urge its members to 
refrain from stressing speed in automo- 
bile advertising and to not participate 
in speed races. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety, of which I am privileged to serve 
as chairman, likes to think it may have 
had some influence in this decision. We 
visited Detroit last year and held a hear- 
ing in that city. We hail the AMA 
resolution as one of the most significant 
developments yet toward our goal of at- 
tempting to reduce the toll of highway 
accidents. 


June 19 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared June 10, 1957, in 
the Anniston, Ala., Star: 

The board of directors of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association is to be com- 
mended, we submit, for recommending 
unanimously that member companies refrain 
from suggesting speed in passenger car ad- 
vertising and other promotional efforts of 
whatever nature. 

The board has voiced the desire of United 
States auto makers to encourage owners and 
drivers to evaluate passenger cars in terms 
of useful power and ability to afford safe, 
reliable, and comfortable transportation, 
rather than in terms of capacity for speed. 

All volume producers of passenger auto- 
mobiles in the United States are represented 
n the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 

on. 

ge 2 adopted resolution even goes 
so far as enjoin against the supplyin: 
of so-called pace cars or official cars in sone 
nection with automobile racing. 

This new approach to automobile merchan- 
dising strikes us as eminently thoughtful. 
And no doubt much of the credit for today’s 
greater appreciation of the dangers of high 
speed is owing to Representative KENNETH 
ROBERTS of this congressional district. 

For several months greater highway safety 
has been a particular concern of his by 
reason of his chairmanship of a special traffic 
subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 


Cutting the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral spending has reached such a high 
level that the people are finally pro- 
testing in no uncertain terms. Federal 
spending is more inflationary than any 
other factor in our economy. What good 
are social-security checks or veterans’ 
pensions or retirement payments if in- 
flation eats them up? 

Recognizing this danger I have always 
voted to make cuts in the national bud- 
get. The record below shows how I have 
done so each year. 


Budget cuts voted by O'Konski 


Year Billions 
pO ee — PUI a a $4 
C AAT 6 
K ee ee ey et 5 
eR 5 Se ES Se OE 10 
BERT INN RR A ea a r a ned 8 
IOSD A PA ite co A I A E 7 
2 T 5 
1950. 8 

6 
7 
15 
10 
7 
6 
8 


NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT INCREASES i 


In 15 years I voted for only one na- 
tional debt limit increase. This was at 
the height of World War II in 1953. 
Since that time I have voted against 
three other national debt limit increases. 
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TAXES 


In 15 years I have voted for only 1 
increase. This was at the height of 
World War II. I voted for the one tax 
Cut since. I feel a tax cut now is long 
Overdue. I will vote for a bill that will 
raise tax exemptions from the present 
$600 per dependent to $1,000 per de- 
Pendent. This is how any fair and sub- 
Stantial cut in taxes should be made. 
It should have been made years ago. 
The less the Government takes in 
taxes—the less it will spend. 


Hon. Edmond FitzGerald, New Member, 
New York State Parole Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Very pleased on yesterday to learn of 
the appointment by Gov. Averell Harri- 
Man of Edmond Fitzgerald, chief pro- 
bation officer of the county court of 

s County, to membership on the 
New York State Parole Board. 

I have known Ed FitzGerald since I 
Was assistant district attorney of Kings 
County trying cases in the county court 
of that county beginning January 1, 
1940. know of no better man who 
Could be selected for membership on the 
State parole board. He has great abili- 
ty and integrity for such an important 
Position, 

Under the permission heretofore 
Eranted me by unanimous consent of the 

use, I include the following newspa- 
per article by Richard Leahy, published 
in the New York World-Telegram and 

of Tuesday, June 18, 1957: 
ERALD, STATE'S GAIN, WAS IRISH FREE 

State Loss 
(By Richard Leahy) 
ond FitzGerald, chief probation of- 
der of the Kings County Court since 1940 
ise Gov. Averell Harriman’s latest nominee 
the State Parole Board, is a veteran of the 
abon Republican Army with strong opinion 
t British monarchy, 

Because of those opinions, he gave up a 
teaching job in Ireland and came to the 

nited States in December 1924, as second 
in w of the Irish Free State legation 

in, 


canes because of those same opinions he 
t his legation post a month later and 
sare to New York to work as an account- 


rapes that in those days, even though 
— was free of its British overlords, 
an officeholders were still required to take 
ayer of office including a pledge of loy- 

to His Brittanic Majesty. 

zat was too much for Mr. FitzGerald. 
and. 1930 he became an American citizen 
list 8 = year, 2 the civil service 
Parole officer the new State Divi- 
Sion of Parole, 

ecua rose through the ranks and was an ex- 
over 85 . supervisor when he switched 
e Kings County post after the 

Amen investigation. * 


PLEDGE TOO MUCH 
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He is ranked as one of the country’s top 
men in his field. 

In 1949-50 this Irishman transplanted to 
Brooklyn spent 3 weeks in Israel advising 
the Israel Government on modernizing its 
whole penal system, which he called a direct 
inheritance from the corrupt old Ottoman 
Empire: 

The onetime member of the Irish Repub- 
lican.Army noted in passing that the British, 
during their occupancy of Palestine, had 
failed to add anything to the Ottoman 
system. . 

Now 55, Mr. FitzGerald lives with his wife, 
Frances, and their four children in Brooklyn. 
Born in Brandon, County Kerry, he was 
graduated from Brandon National School and 
St. Brendan's Seminary, Killarney. 

NO VOCATION 


He won a scholarship in 1920 to Maynooth, 
Kildare, Ireland's famous training school for 
the priesthood, but decided “I was not 
blessed with a vocation.” Instead he received 
a 4-year scholarship to the National Untver- 
sity of Ireland branch at Cork City. 

During his first 2 years he cut 35 percent 
of his classes to serve with the 2d Battalion, 
Ist Cork Brigade of the IRA, battling the 
British Tommies and Black and Tans. 

When the Irish civil war broke out in 1922 
after the signing of the peace treaty with 
England, he tried to stay neutral between the 
Free State men, headed by Michael Collins, 
IRA leader who fell at the hands of his own 
fighters, and Eamon De Valera, who headed 
those who stubbornly demanded a republic. 


HONOR GRADUATE 


He was graduated with first class honors in 

1924 and was teaching in Listowel as he was 
asked to sign that oath of allegiance. 
He turned it down and 2 months later 
was in the Washington post. When the 
same oath was offered there, “I picked up 
my hat and walked out.” 

And if New York State ever decides to 
aMliate with the British Commonwealth and 
expects him to swear allegiance to Her Maj- 
esty, Queen Elizabeth II, he'll probably 
reach for his hat and take another walk. 
Those Kerry men are divvils“ when it comes 
to making up their minds. 


Trade With Red China? Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, we have 


long been aware that, once the Presi- 
dential election was out of the way, the 


recognition of Red China would again . 


become a real issue in this country. The 
time will soon be at hand for us to face 
this decision. I believe it may be sooner 
than we anticipate. 

The Chief Executive last week ex- 
pressed the view that he sees little ad- 
vantage in maintaining tighter restric- 
tions on trade with Red China than with 
Russia. 

Our trade restrictions against Com- 
munist China date to the early days of 
the Korean war. The western powers 
at that time agreed to forbid trade with 
Red China in a list of strategic materials 
much more comprehensive than the list 
of goods already barred in trade wth all 
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Soviet bloc countries. The United States 
established a complete embargo on 
American trade with Communist China. 
The fact that some western powers are 
now opening trade channels with Red 
China is no reason for us to take a 
similar position. This fact is empha- 
sized in the editorial appearing on the 
front page of the June 20 issue of the 
National Tribune—the Stars and Stripes. 
The editorial asks this pointed question: 

Do we need it (money) so much that we 
must forsake all the principles we have been 


taught and which we respect, just in order 
to make a little more? 


The contention is made that the Allied 
countries will benefit as much from in- 
creased trade as would the Communists. 
Advocates of this position say that the 
removal of trade restrictions will com- 
plicate Sino-Soviet relations. They 
maintain that a decreased Chinese de- 
pendence upon Russia would be a good 
thing. I cannot subscribe to such a 
philosophical indifference. On the con- 
trary, I believe that such action would 
only hasten the growth and development 
of twin monsters. À 

In calling to the attention of our 
colleagues the editorial I wish to take 
this opportunity to refer to the hearing 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on February 1, 1957, 
at which time the committee received 
testimony from Dr. Chiu-Yuan Hu, an 
adviser to the Chinese mission of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
A syrropsis to the printed hearing sets 
out the highlights of Dr. Hu's testimony. 
I urge my colleagues to study carefully 
this synopsis, which is as follows: 

Dr. Chiu-Yuan Hu is an adviser to the 
Chinese mission of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. He is a professor of 
modern history at the National University 
in Formosa. His testimony is based on an 
extensive system of contacts which he has 
been able to maintain with sources of in- 
formation inside of Red China. Highlights 
of Dr, Hu's testimony follow: 

That the Chinese Communists have 
physically exterminated 20 million human 
beings since they took over the mainland 
of China in 1948; that some 25 million more 
Chinese are in prison, brainwashing schools, 
or in slave-labor camps; that Chinese youth 
from kindergarten to the university are being 
taught to hate America by what is known 
as the three-look movément—look to Ameri- 
ca with hatred; look to America with con- 
tempt; look to America with superiority. 

Dr. Hu also ridiculed the claim, often ad- 
vanced by advocates of recognition of Red 
China, that the Communists had established 
“effective control” over the mainland. He 
said that the Chinese Reds themselves in 
their radio broadcasts, as well as printed 
material, quote statistics on hundreds of 
thousands of counterrevolutionary bandits 
having been exterminated. Dr. Hu testified 
that this could only mean that there are 
military operations, guerrilla warfare, and 
widespread resistance in extensive areas 
throughout China. 

Dr. Hu also testified that the annual ex- 
port of narcotics from Red China is steadily 
increasing and is estimated at 1,500 tons for 
1956. This tremendous amount of narcotics 
is sold all over the world, and the money 
realized is immediately converted within 
the same country into subversive channels, 
thus effectively removing from police detec- 
tion the sources of funds used by local 
Communists. 
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Dr. Hu also ridiculed as wishful thinking 
the notion that the Chinese Red leadership 
might, at some time in the future, follow 
the example of Tito. He stated that all the 
leading Chinese Communists had been 
trained in Moscow and that the Chinese 
Communist Party is the only Communist 
Party which has never had a schism, split, 
cr any serious deviation from the line as 
laid down by the Kremlin. 

Dr. Hu estimated that there were some 
50,000 Soviet advisers, technicians and ex- 
perts in Communist China today helping 
the Reds develop their industrialization and 
militarization programs. He also said that 
the Soviets had an iron grip on strategic re- 
sources, including oil and uranium in the 
provinces of Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia and that Manchuria is being devel- 
oped by Russia and Red China into a gigantic 
military buildup area for future use against 
South Korea and Japan. 

Dr. Hu also testified that several billion 
dollars of American property invested in 
churches, hospitals, schools, and missions 
had all been seized by the Chinese Reds and 
converted to Communist use. 

Dr, Hu concluded his testimony by warn- 
ing Americans against the danger and fal- 
lacy of “coexistence with the Moscow gang- 
sters.” He also stated that admission of Red 
China to the United Nations or United States 
recognition of Red China would mean the 
death knell of anti-Communist resistance 
on the part of 500 million Chinese who his- 
torically and traditionally have been friend- 
ly to this country. Dr. Hu laid the blame 
for the loss of China to the Communists and 
on “pseudoexperts on the Far East" in this 
country. 

The following is the editorial from 
the National Tribune-the Stars and 
Stripes: 

Gop or MAMMON? 

There is a decision to be made in this 
country in the near future as to our attitude 
toward Red China in the matter of trade. 

Great Britain has already made her de- 
cision and in order to bloster her own econ- 
omy has come to the conclusion that trade 
with Red China will be beneficial to the 
folks at home. This decision has reached 
the point where not only ordinary materials, 
manufactured in the British Isles, might 
prove useful to Red China or any other na- 
tion, are included but, also, strategic nra- 
terials which might one day be used in 
driving the British out of their last strong- 
hold in the Far East, Hong Kong. = 

Norway is reported to be following the 
lead of the British in opening up trade lanes 
to supply the Red Chinese with most vital 
necessities. Shortly, signs indicate, that 
other nations of the world will do likewise 
despite assurances that aid to communism, 
as it exists today on the Chinese mainland, 
is a distinct danger to all the freedom loving 
peoples of the world. 

Only last week, at his press conference, 
President Eisenhower expressed the view 
that he sees little advantage in maintaining 
tighter restrictions with Red China than 
on trade with Russia. In so speaking our 
President would appear to be embracing the 
views of Britain and other nations that trade 
with the Peiping Government is more im- 
portant than violating all the principles we 
have held so dear. With the help of the 
Soviet regime, the Chinese on the mainland 
have been able to overrun millions of peo- 
ple by sheer power and against the will of 
these millions who desire only to live in 
Peace. 

We do not hold too strong a brief for 
Chiang Kai-Shek who appears to have had 
his day and whose rule seems destined to 
Tall in not too short a time. 

We do feel, however, for the people who 
have stuck by Chiang these many years and 
tor the people on the Chinese mainland who 
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have little or no use for the Red tyrants who 
rule them. 

The United States of America has spent 
billions of dollars to resist Red rule through- 
out the world, most of It in the Far East. 
Our taxpayers have given of their hard 
earned dollars to see that communism 
should not spread. 

To what effect? Communism still spreads 
and now, this country, according to our 
leaders is ready to help further the spread 
of communism to aid a nation which is 
devoted, not only to the downfall of all 
Asia, but to the eventual destruction of our 
own way of living here in the United States. 

Money as such is a wonderful thing. We 
are all trying to get enough of it to enable 
us to live out our final years peacefully. We 
have learned its value. We have seen it 
build up a country superior to all other 
countries (and we say this without bragga- 
docio). We appreciate what it can do to 
alleviate the suffering of not only our own 
but other people throughout the world. It 
is true that we make it but we have never 
poro unwilling to share it with others in 
need. 

We know that without it we cannot pros- 
per—we cannot even live—but the question 
arises in our minds, Do we need it so much 
that we must forsake all the principles we 
have been taught and which we respect, Just 
in order to make a little more?” 

Britain needs to expand her trade. So do 
other nations of the world. We would not 
argue against them on this proposition. In 
fact, we would be glad to see their trade 
increase because we know that the more they 
make and have to spend, the more they will 
have to come to us for certain things which 
they, by themselves, cannot provide. 

This makes some kind of sense to us 
though making no profession of knowledge 
of world economics, If you can buy from 
me at a reasonable price and I can sell to 
you at a reasonable profit, both parties to the 
trading should be happy. 

We say: Let Britain and other countries 
open all kinds of trade with Red China.. Let 
us only pray that later on, when Red China 
is Satisfied that it is strong enough to take 
over, that these nations shall not 
reap a bloody harvest which may bring them 
only sorrow and extinction. 

In the meantime, let the United States 
remain steadfast to the principles from which 
it was evolved. No kind of tyranny can be 
permitted under our free manner of gov- 
ernment, and never, for the sake of a few 
extra dollars let it be said that we traded 
our heritage for a mess of pottage. 

God knows we want to live peacefully with 
all the nations of the world but must we 
buy that peace for “30 pieces of silver"? 

If we have come to this then let us dis- 
card all the fine phrases of our Declaration 
of Independence, of our Constitution, the 
splendid utterances of our founders and go 
out on the market seeking the best bargain 
we can find. 

But let it be remembered that the leader 
of our Christian world has told us “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” Let us 
make our choice. Shall it be gold or truth— 
integrity or financial gain? 

Surely the solid, sound thinking people 
of our country will never be willing to sacri- 
fice principle to financial gain. Surely a 
second look at the possibilities which con- 
front us will bring our leaders to a realiza- 
tion that there is more in the world than 
money. 

Remember: “You can't take it with you” 
but you can take with you the thought that 
however much you may have been tempted 
you have stood steadfast and never let the 
love of gain override the truths which we 
have all been brought up to revere. 

With few exceptions the veterans of our 
great wars have stood firmly against resump- 
tion of open trade with the Reds in China. 
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Here are men and women who have sacri- 
ficed for their country—men and women 
who have considered the facts carefully— 
men and women who hold above all the love 
of their country. Their voices should be 
heeded before this country of ours takes any 
step to deal with our avowed enemies, 


The Death’s Head Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph Alsop, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of June 16, 1957, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 

THE DEATH'S HEAD SYMBOL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Aman, Jonna. —The squalid mud huts 
climb the scarred slopes or huddle in the 
stony valleys in half a dozen areas of this 
hilly little desert city. ‘Refugees from Pal- 
estine, these are,“ says the taxi driver point- 
edly, when you pass one of these melan- 
choly settlements. 

Here is human habitation reduced to the 
Neolithic level. The family housing in the 
8,000-year-old fortified village Just so amaz- 
ingly discovered near Jericho was quite as 
good as this. Besides, those forerunners of 
all the civilization that was to come after, 
who had even invented organized warfare, 
as their strong town walls testify, at least 
had fields to plow and jobs todo, The Arabs 
driven out of Israel have no flelds, and very 
few have jobs. 

Some live in organized camps. Some, like 
so many here in Amman, live in shanty- 
towns of their own construction. All re- 
ceive rations from the United Nations. If 
it were not for this ration of a few measures 
of flour and a few spoonsful of oll, a large 
majority would simply starve to death. 

Thus about a million persons have been 
living (and of this million, about half in 
little Jordan) ever since the Palestine war 
in 1948. The world has comfortably for- 
gotten about them. But they should not be 
forgotten. if only because the refugee prob- 
lem is like a deep infection of the blood, 
which inflames every other problem in the 
whole Middle East. And this is a good time 
to remember them for a particular reason. 

Henry Labouisse, the quite spoken but 
determined American head of the special 
U. N. organization that handles the refugee 
problem, has recently passed through here 
on a fairly desparate mission. He was seek- 
ing local support, before going home to 
America to defend himself against threat- 
ened cuts in his relief budget. The very 
fact that Labouisse should have to under- 
take such a mission seems all but incredible, 
when you consider the character of his 
budget. 

In brief, Labouisse has $25 million a year to 
provide about a million people with food 
and medical care. He used to have an ad- 
ditional $15 million to provide schooling for 
the hundreds of thousands of refugee chil- 
dren, to purchase clothing and the like, and 
to help refugees who may wish to strike out 
on their own. But this $15 million has al- 
ready been cut to $12 million. 

Consider those charming statistics Con- 
sider that the total outlay for each refugee's 
food, clothing, health, education, shelter, 
and everything else is not much above $40 
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a year. Yet there is serious danger that 
even the U. N. appropriation for food and 
Medical care will be considerably cut. 
Labouisse’s problem is gravely complicated 
by the fact that his money comes from a sort 
of club of voluntary contributors among the 
U. N's member nations. The United States 
5 puts up about three-quarters of the 


But it does not matter much whether the 
American Treasury pays the whole bill. It 
Will be criminal lunacy to allow Labouisse's 
®ppropriations to be cut at this juncture. 

e sure result, for instance, will be such 
Tefugee riots here in Jordan as may well 
Overturn the new and boldly independent 
government of young King Hussein. 

But that is not the end of the story. Nine 
Years have worn away the angry obstinacy 
with which the refugees used to reject any 
alternative but a return to their lost homes. 

Give us justice,” they still cry; but espe- 
cially among the younger refugees, there are 
Many who might now accept other alter- 
Natives besides repatriation. 

Labouisse has only been able to offer a 
little more than $400 in aid to any refugee 
Who wishes to surrender his ration ticket 
and make a new start on his own. Yet he 
now has several thousand applicants for 
this not especially golden opportunity. 

This is only one sign that the atmosphere 

changed. The time is ripe, in Laboulsse's 
Opinion, for a bold new program which would 
Not solve this insoluble problem, but would 
At least reduce its terrible dimensions. Such 

a Program might comprise an offer of re- 
Patriation (which would not be accepted 
While Israel endures) or compensation 
(Which would be accepted with alacrity); 
Plus better financing for those wishing to 

e a new start; plus visas, including 
American visas, for those wishing to emigrate 

a new land. 

Such an attack on the refugee problem 
Would cali forth cries òf phony outrage 
trom the unscrupulous Arab politicians who 

these pitiful people as political pawns. 
nie the simple fact that the refugee prob- 
em has been neglected for so long is the 
death’s head symbol of the inanity of Ameri- 
can Middle Eastern policy. Good conscience 
and good policy both call for action now. 


Mr. Farmer: Do You Know Your Son Is 
Worth Only $725 as a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr, O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der how many parents of servicemen 
18 w that their unmarried son, if killed 
1 the service, is worth only $725. Be- 

eve it or not, such is the case. 
ban the only economy act of last year 
lite Congress struck out the $10,000 free 

e insurance, So, if your unmarried 
Son is killed in the service, all the par- 
ents will get, if the mothers’ and fathers’ 
ie nbined income is over $2,400 per year, 
1 6 months’ pay and 6125 for the 

uneral. 


So many billions have been given and 
Ge being given all over the world, the 
th vernment could not afford to keep up 

© $10,000 insurance policy on service- 


So, fathers and mothers, after you 
your boy to 18 and he goes into the 
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service, the Government now expects you 
fathers and mothers to pay for his in- 
surance. If you do not, the boy is not 
insured. 

And get this, you will have a hard time 
buying this insurance for him. If he is 
in the Air Force, it is almost impossible. 


If you do get insurance, you will pay on 
the nose and good. Yes, mothers and 


fathers, if you have a boy in service, 
you better check on this or you are in 
for some heartbreaks. 


The Late Judge Edward A. Richards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, a life- 
long resident of Brooklyn, Judge Edward 
A. Richards, was born in the old town 
of New Lots, now the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, on March 3, 1879. He was a prod- 
uct of the New York educational system 
having been graduated from the Boys’ 
High School in Brooklyn, and from the 
New York University Law School with 
the degree of bachelor of laws. He was 
admitted to the bar in New York State in 
1900. In 1907 he was elected justice of 
municipal court of the city of New York 
for a term of 10 years, and was re- 
elocted in November 1917. In the sec- 
ond year of his new term he resigned to 
become president of the East New York 
Savings Bank. 

When he became president of the East 
New York Savings Bank the bank's as- 
sets totalled only $6 million, and there 
were only 8 employees. His success as 
president is attested to by the fact that 
the bank's assets at the time of his 
death in October 1956 were $530,207,231, 
and the employees numbered 337. He 
had served as a trustee of the bank since 
June 8, 1911. 

Judge Richards was a member of the 
law firm of Richards, Smyth & Con- 
way which later became Richards, 
Symth & McGrath. He was also an 
instructor for 2 years in the law of torts 
at thé Brooklyn Law School, St. Law- 
rence University. The National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks honored 
him by election as its president from 
June 1925 until October 1926. 

Judge Richards had been a member of 
the legislative committee of the savings 
banks association of the State for more 
than 25 years and served on many other 
committees of the State association. He 
was instrumental in having three impor- 
tant proposals of legislation passed, first, 
permitting savings banks to establish 
branches; second, permitting savings 
banks to install and operate safe de- 
posit boxes, and third, permitting sav- 
ings banks to operate school sav- 
ings banks. 

He was one of the chief advocates of 
life insurance for savings banks, and 
later became president of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, which office 
he held for a number of years, 
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His active life was devoted to under- 
takings in many fields as is indicated by 
his membership in the Brooklyn Bar 
Association for more than 50 years, and 
a member of its judiciary committee for 
many years; the Lawyers Club of Brook- 
lyn; the Bankers Club of Brooklyn; the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce di- 
rector for more than 25 years; the board 
of directors of the Brooklyn and Queens 
Young Men’s Christian Association for 
more than 40 years, and vice president 
and trustee since 1947; the board of man- 
agers of the Highland Park Branch of 
the YMCA since 1909, and chairman of 
the board since 1914. He was a director 
and vice president of the Brooklyn 
Council of Boy Scouts and was chair- 
man of their finance and campaign 
committees for several years. He was 
also a director of Brooklyn Chapter 
American Red Cross, Tyrian Lodge, No. 
618 F. & A. M. for over 50 years; and 
master of the lodge for 2 years; and of 
the 22d Assembly District Regular Dem- 
ocratic Club. A devoted member of the 
Episcopal Church, he was senior warden 
of Trinity Episcopal Church of East New 
York for many years, prior to which he 
had been a vestryman or warden of 
former St. Clement’s Church, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Brooklyn for many years. 

He was also a member of the execu- 
tive committee and the standing com- 
mittee of the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island and a trustee of the estate be- 
longing to the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island, and of the Chapter Cathedral of 
the Incarnation in the diocese. 

For a time he was the president of 
Concord Freeholders, Inc., comprised of 
18 mutual savings banks in the State of 
New York, which built three 15-story 
apartment houses costing more than $5 
million Known as Concord Village, and 
was the president of Arlington Village 
Development Corp. comprised of 4 
Brooklyn savings banks which built a 
$2 million garden housing project in 
East New York. 

In 1956 Judge Richards was awarded 
the gold medal for most distinguished 
service for Brooklyn by the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association. 


The Court Crushes Private Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are alarmed at the continual trend of 
the decisions enunciated by the so-called 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
America. We were, of course, shocked 
at their decision on Monday, May 17, 
1954, which is so frequently referred to 
as “Black Monday.” From that day on, 
the Court has continued to depart from 
time-honored legal principles and pre- 
cepts. They have thrown to the wind 
all legal precedent and now no attorney 
can advise his client with any degree of 
satisfaction as to what might be the 
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ruling of the Court. Apparently, the 
Court has set out to make its own rules 
and regulations, write the laws and 
precedents in each individual case. It 
has assumed the authority of judge, jury, 
and executioner. It has arrogated unto 
itself all necessary legislative power and 
authority without regard to the conse- 
quences that will follow. 

A good example of this quasijudicial, 
legislative and executive function of our 
Supreme Court is pointed out cogently 
in an editorial in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of Friday, June 14, 1957, en- 
titled “The Court Crushes Private 
Rights.” The editorial deals with the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Girard will case which has caused wide- 
spread adverse comment by lawyers and 
laymen alike, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include this edi- 
torial together with an article by Ray 
Tucker which is referred to in the edi- 
torial. They are as follows: 

[Prom the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

June 14, 1957] 
THE Cover CRUSHES PRIVATE RIGHTS 

The full purport of the United States Su- 
preme Court's amazing Girard College case 
is only now being grasped in Virginia and 
throughout the country. 

Every educational institution chartered by 
the State—whether religious, charitable, or 
whatnot—apparently is now under the guns 
of the Court, if it refuses for any reason to 
admit Negroes. The same apparently goes 
for all other types of corporations, such as 
theaters which have State charters, and 
apartment houses or single residences built, 
in whole or in part, with public funds, or 
ang mortgages are governmentally guaran- 


Today’s column by Ray Tucker gives an 
idea of what the future holds. We recom- 
mend a careful reading. 

In the Girard College case the Supreme 
Court unanimously overruled the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, which had held 5 to 1, 
that Stephen Girard had a right to leave his 
millions for the education of poor white 
male orphans, if he wished to do so. 

The reason for upsetting this will, written 
in 1831, was given by the Nation’s highest 
court as follows: “The board which operates 
Girard College is an agency of the State of 
Pennsylvania.” Hence refusal to admit 
colored students is a violation of the 14th 
amendment. 

The reason for holding Girard College to be 
an agency of the State was that its funds are 
administered by the board of city trusts 
of the city of Philadelphia. Not a cent of 
State or city money has ever gone to the 
college. 

Justice Bell, of the Pennsylyania Supreme 
Court, said, with much justification, in his 
opinion upholding the Girard will: 

“Appeliants argue that Girara’s will dis- 
criminates against Negroes. It could just as 
readily be argued, it would be just as trrele- 
vant, that it similarly discriminates against 
all girla—white, red, yellow. brown and 
black—against white boys who are not 
orphans—against white boys who are not 
poor—as well as against all poor boys who 
are not born in Philadeluhia. * + * 

“It follows logically and necessarily that 
if an individual cannot constitutionally leave 
his money to an orphanage or to a private 
home and college for poor white male or- 
phans, he cannot constitutionally leave his 
money to a Catholic, or Episcopal, or Baptist, 
or Methodist, or Lutheran * or for other 
religious or charitable purposes.” 

Even the strongly integrationist and mili- 
tantly liberal New Republic is shocked by the 
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Court's fallure to give any clear reasons for 
its action in the Girard case. The magazine 
said: 

“We have previously called attention to 
the Court’s unbroken practice since the sec- 
ond public school segregation cases in 1955 
of summarily disposing of cases involving ra- 
cial segregation. The present case is a par- 
ticularly egregious example of that prac- 
tice. * © * The Court has a responsibility, 
constitutional and moral, to explain by rea- 
soned exegesis the grounds of its decisions 
and their connection with what has gone 
before. * * * The decision was made with- 
out argument and without even plenary 
briefs directed to the merits of the case. 
There are violations of orderly and decent 
procedure which the Court would hardly per- 
mit in a lower court.” 

A long list of Virginia educational institu- 
tions which hold charters from the State 
some of them connected with religious de- 
nominations, others having no such affilia- 
tions and privately operated—is given in our 
news columns today, It is possible that 
some, or all, of them will be sued, if they 
refuse to admit Negro students. 

It is even possible, as Ray Tucker points 
ont in his column, that doctors, lawyers, or 
other professional people who have State li- 
censes will now be confronted by a mandate 
that they accept Negro patients or clients, 

Thus the once universally recognized right 
of an individual to dispose of his own prop- 
erty, to conduct his own business or profes- 
sion, or in various other respects to order his 
private affairs, may haye been annihilated 
by the Supreme Court. The far-reaching 
consequences of that arrogant action can 
as yet hardly be grasped, or even imagined. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
June 14, 1957] 


Last STRAW ON THE CAMEL'S BACK 
(By Ray Tucker) 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The legal possibilities 
opened up by the famous Girard College 
decision represent a threat of almost com- 
plete Federal control of the Nation’s society 
and economy, in the opinion of expert law- 
yers and legislators here. The sults started 
or prepared under the Supreme Court's 
holding account for this conclusion. 

The Girard ruling applied only to educa- 
tion on its face, but it is belleved that it 
can be projected into almost every human 
activity financed in full or in part by public 
money—Federal, State, or local—or even if 
a governmental agency merely handles the 
funds. 

Numerous legal actions, from New York 
to California, have been undertaken in an 
attempt to apply the decision to other fields. 
A Negro in New Rochelle, N. Y., has brought 
action against an apartment house for its 
discrimination policy because its mortgages 
are insured by the Federal Housing and Vet- 
erans’ Administrations. 

A Los Angeles Negro sued a dentist there 
for refusing to treat him because of his race, 
The basis for the action was that the den- 
tist was a publicly licensed purveyor of an 
essential service, and, therefore, he was re- 
quired to treat all comers, 

Although the court held against the com- 
plainant, it did so partly because of re- 
luctance of the judiciary to intervene in 
confidential relations between physician and 
patient. It apparently left the case open to 
appeal—an action usually taken in these 
matters with the aid of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple’s (NAACP) legal aid. 

Federal, State, or municipal agencies have 
financial relations with almost every college 
in the country. They provide funds for the 
ROTC, research, dormitory and hospital con- 
struction, extension courses in this country, 
and to the Armed Forces abroad. Under 
the pending school-construction program, 
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the administration will virtually rebuild our 
high-school system, P 

Many ‘institutions of higher learning have 
certain specifications, based on religion, scx, 
age, residence, married status, and intellec- 
tual attainments. Under the Girard ruling, 
which involves private rather than public 
funds, they may become subject to the same 
challenge—and outcome—as the Philadel- 
phia college. 

A large percentage of private construction 
today is financed or insured with Federal 
taxpayers’ contributions, including millions 
who believe sincerely in segregation. Uncle 
Sam has invested billions in defense plants 
for contracts, plant construction, machinery, 
and supplies. He finances farms, mines, and 
shipbuilding. 

Were the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration operating today, the Girard ruling 
would undoubtedly affect every large and 
small borrower, from great railroads to small 
retail outlets, that obtained funds from the 
late Jesse H. Jones’ agency. 

In short, the high tribunal appears to 
have paved the way for a more comprehen- 
sive National Employment Practices Com- 
mission than F. D. R. or Harry S. Truman, 
at the inspiration of extreme New Dealers, 
ever dared to propose to Congress. Capitol 
Hill rejected far milder programs after the 
war. 

It is understood that, as possibly in New 
Rochelle and Los Angeles, the NAACP will 


-launch a nationwide battery of suits to ex- 


tend the decision as outlined here. 

Another body which will consider and 
probably assail the Supreme Court's action 
is the governors’ conference at its meeting 
later this month. 

State executives have been denouncing 
persistent Federal encroachments for years, 
but many feel that the Girard extension of 
antidiscrimination philosophy is the last 
straw on their sovereign shoulders, 


No Rights for American Gl's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSEI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
frittered away $65 billion all over the 
world since 1945 worrying about the lib- 
erties of other people in other lands. But 
at the same time we take away the rights 
of American GI's serving in foreign 
lands. 

We worry about trial by jury, the fifth 
amendment, bail, and other rights for 
Communists here in America but we give 
up those rights for GI's all over the 
world. 

How Congress stands idly by while this 
is going on is something I will never 
understand. Let us take a look at this 
sad and strange development our leaders 
say that the Status of Forces Treaty is 
justified because it is reciprocal—that in 
giving up jurisdiction over our own sol- 
diers, we acquired jurisdiction over for- 
eign soldiers stationed here. 

What every American ought to know 
is that American constitutional rights 
are not for sale or trade on any terms. 

If the American Government acquired 
jurisdiction over 100 million foreigners 
in exchange for sacrificing the constitu- 
tional rights of one American citizen, it 
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would still be an immoral and unconsti- 
tutional deal. 

The Status of Forces Treaty was a bad 
bargain for America—even if we ignore 
principles and make a factual compari- 
son of what we gave with what we got. 

There are no foreign troops stationed 
in America. Altogether, there may be 
in the United States as many as 15,000 
foreigners who are here on some kind 
of military mission—as observers, ex- 
perts, or special trainees. On the other 
hand, there are approximately 1 million 
American troops stationed abroad. Our 
troops are sent abroad to protect for- 
eign nations. The foreign soldiers visit- 
ing in the United States are not here 
for our good. 

In acquiring jurisdiction over 15,000 
visiting foreigners, we nullified the con- 
stitutional rights of more than 1 million 

American soldiers. 

Suppose 1 of the 15,000 foreigners does 
get in trouble here in the United States? 

Whoever he is, wherever he’s from, 
whatever he does, he gets the full pro- 
tection of the American Constitution. 

In America, any spy, subversive, or 
criminal of whatever kind is guaranteed 
& fair jury trial in open court, He can 
invoke the fifth amendment, refuse to 
testify, and heap abuse upon official rep- 
resentatives of our Government. But 
an American soldier who is drafted and 
forced to serve abroad can now be ar- 
Tested on trumped-up charges by for- 
eign police officers, tried in a foreign 
court, sentenced, and punished, with- 
out even having an American official 
Present at his trial. 

American soldiers, stationed in some 
72 foreign nations, have been forced to 
give up their own careers, their own 
families, their own homes, to go abroad 
and serve the interests of foreign peo- 
ple. But this is not enough. They must 
also be deprived of their most precious 
constitutional rights in order to keep 
our foreign friends friendly. 

An American soldier in trouble abroad 
is at the mercy of people whose language 
he may not speak, and who may hate 
him merely because he is an American. 

He has no guaranty of a public trial, 
or even a trial by jury; no guaranty of 
freedom of speech; no protection against 
unreasonable searches and seizures; no 
Protection against excessive bail or ex- 
cessive fines; ho presumption that he is 
innocent until he is proven guilty; no 
Tequirement that his guilt must be 
Proven beyond reasonable doubt. 

Families of servicemen protest that 
their relatives are subjected to indigni- 
ties, suffering, and denial of their rights 
as American citizens in Iceland—where 
the biggest political party is the Commu- 
nist party; where the second biggest 
Newspaper in the nation is a Communist 
Newspaper; and where anti-American 
feeling is bitter. 

We have these status of forces agree- 
ments with Moslem countries, where the 
Penalty for petty theft is to cut off the 
right hand of the offender. 

American servicemen are subjected to 
abuse and injustice in France, where 
1 out of every 4 public officials is a Com- 
munist. 
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In both Japan and France, it is cus- 
tomary for prosecutors who are not satis- 
fied with sentences imposed on Ameri- 
cans, to appeal the case. This calls for 
a new trial, with new evidence; and it 
puts Americans in double jeopardy, sub- 
jecting them to more than one trial for 
the same offense. Such a thing is un- 
constitutional in the United States. 

In Japan, the wheels of justice turn 
slowly. Criminal cases are frequently 
adjourned and interminably delayed; 
but the defendant—even though he may 
later turn out to be innocent—stays in 
jail until the verdict is finally in. What 
a shame on our Nation and a Congress 
which permits this. 


Statement on United States Immigration 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following statement is- 
sued by the American Jewish Commit- 
tee at a meeting of its administrative 
board on May 7, 1957. The meeting was 
held on the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the America Jew- 
ish Committee. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION 
Porr 


On this 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Jewish Committee, we 
reaffirm our dedication to the goal of an en- 
lightened and liberal immigration and na- 
tionality policy, which will bring this vital 
aspect of American life into consonance with 
traditional American ideals. Such a policy, 
we feel, will promote unity at home and ad- 
vance our relations with the other nations 
of the free world. We are gratified that our 
point of view is shared by the leading Ameri- 
can organizations of all faiths and by the Na- 
tion’s major citizens’ groups, that it has 
been affirmed in the 1956 platforms of both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties and 
by their principal spokesmen, and that it 
has been ‘publicly supported by President 
Eisenhower. 

In a special message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, the President proposed a series 
of interim reforms in American immigration 
policy. Among the President’s recommenda- 
tions were an increase in immigration quo- 
tas, a method of utilizing unused quotas, 
and a plan for admitting each year a reason- 
able number of escapees from Communist 
countries. 

Although the President's recommendations 
do not provide for elimination of the dis- 
criminatory national-origins system, we sup- 
port them, nevertheless, as an important 
step in that direction. We urge, however, 
that his proposal for admission of refugees 
from communism be expanded to include 
refugees from other governmental systems 
which engage in religious or political perse- 
cution. With this additional recommenda- 
tion, we call upon the Congress to implement 
these proposals of the President by immedi- 
ate and effective action. 
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A Good Teacher Is an Inspiration Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received 2 very in- 
spiring letters from 2 very wonderful 
persons. One of these persons was my 
first-grade teacher, Miss Fannie Cum- 
ming, who taught in the Tampa gram- 
mar schools for half a century and is 
still busy about doing many good things 
for people in Tampa, Fla. The other is 
Miss Carol Roseborough, who taught me 
in the second grade, also in the Tampa, 
Fla., schools, where she taught almost as 
long as Miss Cumming. In the letter I 
received from Miss Roseborough she in- 
cluded the Bible ABC Verses, which I 
used as a youngster in her class in order 
to better understand the alphabet and 
in order to better understand spiritual 
laws. Certainly, my recent communica- 
tions and thoughts of these grand teach- 
ers who taught me in my early years 
have underlined for me the truth that a 
good teacher is an inspiration forever. 
Iam deeply indebted to these fine teach- 
ers and to the others who have helped 
me through my life. I include here- 
under the Bible ABC Verses to which 
Miss Roseborough addressed her recent 
letter and which I used so many years 
ago in the Tampa, Fla., public schools, 

The verses follow: 


BIBLE ABC VERSES 


A: A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

B: Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving each other. 

C: Cease to do evil, learn to do well. 

D: Do good unto all men. 

E: Everyone shall give an account of him- 
self before God. 

F: Fear God and keep his commandments. 

G: Give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 


good. 

H: He that ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city. 

I: In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust. 

J. Judge not that ye be not judged. 

K: Keep thy lips from evil and thy tongue 
from speaking guile. 

L: Little children, love one another. 

M: My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not. 

N: Now is the accepted time. 

O: Owe no man anything but to love one 
another. 

P; Praise ye the Lord, let all the people 
praise Him. 

Q: Quit you like men, be strong in the Lord. 

R: Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy. 

S: Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

T: Thou, God, seest me. 

U: Unto Thee, O Lord, do I cry for help. 

V: Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye must 
be born again, 

W: Watch and pray lest you enter into 
temptation. 

X: Except you become as a little child ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Y: Ye are the salt of the earth. 

Z: Zealous in all good works. 
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In Memoriam, His Excellency Most Rev. 
Richard Thomas Guilfoyle, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 
Behold a great priest who in his days 
pleased God. 


The Cathedral of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Altoona, Pa., was the scene on 
June 17, 1957, of a solemn pontifical Mass 
of requiem for His Excellency Most Rev. 
Richard Thomas Guilfoyle, the third 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Altoona, Pa. 

Persons from all walks of life and vari- 
ous religious faiths joined the thousands 
of Catholics in the eight-county diocese 
in expressing sorrow on the death of 
Bishop Guilfoyle. 

Although in frail health for the past 

Several years, Bishop Guilfoyle was de- 
` termined to continue his episcopal duties, 
and during the last month of his life he 
ordained a class of new priests, distrib- 
uted diplomas at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Altoona Catholic High School, 
and blessed the new Immaculate Con- 
ception Chapel at St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa. 

One week previous to his death, Bishop 
Guilfoyle participated in the solemn re- 
quiem Mass for a diocesan priest, the late 
Reverend Father Michael Brett, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Laboring zealously for over 20 years 
as shepherd of the Altoona diocese, 
Bishop Guilfoyle witnessed the fruits of 
his efforts both spiritually and mate- 
rially. New churches and schools were 
elected, and his ardent desire to improve 
church property and finish construction 
of the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment began to show promise of fulfill- 
ment when nearly $4 million in cash and 
pledges were raised in 1956 to finance a 
5-year building and improvement pro- 
gram. The success of this campaign for 
funds was a personal tribute of love and 
respect for Bishop Guilfoyle and of his 
marked ability as an administrative and 
spiritual leader. 

When the late bishop’s successor, in 
the years to come succeeds in complet- 
ing the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment a task so nobly begun by Bishop 
Guilfoyle, the success of the building pro- 
gram will reflect in a grtat degree the 
labor, love, sacrifices, hope, and constant 
prayers of the late bishop in his effort to 
perfect the beauty of this edifice ded- 
icated to the extension of God's King- 
dom on earth. To have played an im- 
portant part in building such an im- 
perishable monument to one's daily ac- 
tivities during life is the crowning 
achievement of human existence. 

Deeply spiritual, yet endowed with a 
sparkling sense of humor traditional 
with his race, Bishop Guilfoyle shunned 
the limelight and the plaudits of the 
multitude. Entering the seminary from 
the coal pits of Jefferson County, Pa., 
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where he was employed at the tender 
age of 15, Bishop Guilfoyle, by diligent 
study, arose to the exalted position of a 
prince of his church, Throughout his 
priestly life he had contacts with persons 
prominent in the business and industrial 
world, yet as a priest—and later as a 
bishop—he never lost the common touch. 
This humble and self-effacing bishop felt 
more at home in the enjoyment he ob- 
tained from mingling and talking with 
the masses of humanity, as he sought to 
aid them in walking humbly with their 
Lord and their God. 

With deep humility and sincerity of 
purpose as twin attributes of his noble 
character, and with an awesome regard 
for his sacred calling as his greatest love, 
Bishop Guilfoyle found keen enjoyment 
from his love of mingling and talking 
with the children and youth of the Al- 
toona diocese. He had a special affec- 
tion for the orphans in the diocese and 
never missed an opportunity to visit 
the orphanage of the Altoona diocese. 

As a youth, the late bishop was a lover 
of sports, with the result that he main- 
tained an avid interest in athletic events, 
participating in athletics during his col- 
lege and seminary days and continuing 
his interest after his ordination to the 
holy priesthood. Before failing health 
robbed him of leisure moments, it was a 
familiar sight to see him at athletic con- 
tests between church groups, urging 
young athletes to victory. At times he 
would actively engage in practice ses- 
sions, often donning athletic equipment 
to take his place on the team or to act as 
umpire, referee, or coach as the occasion 
demanded, to the sheer delight of dioces- 
an youth. In short, Bishop Guilfoyle 
derived great enjoyment from associat- 
ing with young people and was, in turn, 
the beneficiary of their love and ad- 
miration. 

This bond of mutual love and friend- 
ship was of an enduring nature and was 
exemplified in a spiritual manner when, 
on June 15, 1957, over 1,000 children at- 
tended the special children’s Mass of the 
Pentecost at the Cathedral of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the first of the church sery- 
ices to be held prior to the solemn pon- 
tifical Mass of requiem for their beloved 
friend and bishop. The choir at the 
children’s Mass was composed of altar 
boys in whom Bishop Guilfoyle always 
exhibited great interest. He obtained 
much joy from his association with them. 

The Altoona diocese has lost a faithful 
shepherd of souls in the death of the 
Most Reverend Richard Thomas Guil- 
foyle. 

The following news articles and edi- 
torial from the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror re- 
garding Bishop Guilfoyle’s death reflect 
his many sterling qualities and his prom- 
inence in the spiritual life of the eight 
counties comprising the Altoona diocese 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I wish to join people of all religious 
faiths in paying a tribute of reverence to 
the memory of the late Bishop Guilfoyle 
and to extend sincere expressions of 
deepest sympathy to the surviving mem- 
bers of his family of 5 brothers and 1 
sister. 

In like manner, I extend my sympathy 
to the secular priests and members of re- 
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ligious orders in the Altoona diocese on 
the loss of a truly great spiritual leader. 

It should prove a source of consolation 
to the Catholic population in the Al- 
toona diocese that Bishop Guilfoyle rea- 
lized his fond ambition in life of being a 
true shepherd of his fiock. To attain 
that goal despite ill health, he persevered 
until death with patience, courage, and 
fortitude in the performance of the 
sacred duties of his office. This patient 
and determined attitude revealed his 
depth of character and his love for the 
souls committed to his care. 

In tendering this last tribute of respect 
to a noted churchman, the memory of 
the active and fruitful life of the Most 
Reverend Richard Thomas Guilfoyle, 
D. D., brings to mind the words of the 
poet: 3 

Were a star quenched on hig 

For years would its light 
Still streaming downward from the sky 
Fall on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the soul of men. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of June 11, 
1957] 
BISHOP GUILFOYLE Dres— FUNERAL Mass ON 
MONDAY 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard Thomas 
Gullfoyle, third bishop of the Altoona 
Roman Catholic diocese, died at 6:20 o’clock 
last evening in Mercy Hospital after a heart 
attack. He was 64. 

Bishop Guilfoyle had complained of 
breathlessness shortly after 3 o'clock yester- 
day afternoon and asked to be taken to the 
hospital for oxygen. He walked unassisted 
from the bishop's house at 1211 13th Street 
at 3:30 o’clock and was driven to the hos- 
pital by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas E. Madden, 
chancellor of the diocese. He was admitted 
at 4 o'clock. 

Neer him at the time of his death were 
Monsignor Madden and Rev. Father Vincent 
Burke, T. O. R., who administered the 
bishop the last rites of the church. Bishop 
Guilfoyle was conscious until the end. 

Authorities said that although the bishop 
had a heart condition for several years, he 
had suffered from a diabetic condition for 
the past 15 years. 

Last public appearance of the bishop was 
Wednesday, when he handed diplomas to 
members of the Altoona Catholic High 
School graduating class during its 32d com- 
mencement at the Cathedral of the Blessed 
Sacrament. On Monday, at Johnstown, he 
gave absolution at the funeral Mass of Rev. 
Father Michael Brett. 

Unassuming and retiring by nature, Bishop 
Guilfoyle in recent years appeared less fre- 
quently in public. Devoted to children, he 
used much of his failing energy in attend- 
ance at juvenile events and visits to nearby 
orphanges. 

Installed as bishop of the diocese Decem- 
ber 15, 1936, he became the third priest to 
ascend to the office since the diocese was 
created May 30, 1901. He succeeded Most 
Rev. Bishop John Joseph McCort, who died 
April 21, 1936. The first bishop, Rt. Rev. 
Eugene A. Garvey, appointed by Pope Leo 
XIII, died in October 1920. 

During his two decades as bishop, the 
Altoona diocese expanded from a Roman 
Catholic population of 100,000 to 150,670. 
according to the 1957 official figures. 
Churches and missions grew from 130 to 
135. The diocese contained 160 priests then 
to 252 today. 

At the beginning of Bishop Gullfoyle's 
tenure, there were 50 parochial schools con- 
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ducted In the diocese as compared to 54 
elementary schools today. There are five 
high schools. In addition to St. Francis 
College and Seminary at Loretto, the Fran- 
ciscan order has added Highland Hall Pre- 
Paratory Seminary at Hollidaysburg. 

Bishop Gullfoyle started a new parish, St. 
John Vianney, at Mundy's Corner in 1950. 
Last year he established two new parishes 
in the greater Johnstown area, St. Clement's 
and St. Andrew's. 

Bishop Guilfoyle was born December 22, 
1892, at Adrian, Jefferson County, 1 of 9 
children of Michael and Bridget (Ryan) Guil- 
foyle. The boy whose career began at 15 with 
a coal-miner’s cap gave little indication that 
at 43 his head would carry a bishop's miter. 

But during the following year he held long 
Conversations with Rev. Father Joseph 
Zubricky, pastor of St. Adrian’s Church near 
Punxsutawney. Young Guilfoyle quit the 
Mines and entered St. Bonaventure High 
School at Allegany, N. V., continuing through 
College and seminary there. 

He was ordained a priest June 2, 1917, at 
Buffalo, N, Y., by the late Denis Cardinal 

ugherty, who at that time was bishop of 
Buffalo. 

After his ordination, Father Guilfoyle was 
named assistant pastor at St. Stephen's 
Church, Oil City. He remained there only a 
Short time before being appointed by Bishop 
John Mark Gannon, D. D., bishop of Erie, as 

Secretary. He served 15 years as secre- 
tary to Bishop Gannon. Thirteen years of 
that time he also served as chancellor of the 

è diocese. Bishop Gannon last week cele- 
brated his goth birthday at Erle. 

Father Guilfoyle's elevation to bishop was 
announced by Pope Pius XI in Rome on Aug- 
ust 11, 1936, 

consecration of the former chancellor 

Was performed November 30, 1936, at St. 
Andrew's Cathedral in Erie, a rite which ele- 
Vated him to the se at Altoona. He was 
formally installed with impressive rites at the 
u ot the Blessed Sacrament, Decem- 

15, 1936, with Cardinal Dougherty pre- 


Bishop Guilfoyle, who had held 2 duties 
Simultaneously in the Erie diocese, was re- 
Placed by 2 men after his elevation to the 
€plscopacy. Rev. Dr. Raymond Mcquillan 
qas named chancellor and Rey. Father Alfred 

atson became secretary to Bishop Gannon. 
d bly the highest honor paid the bishop 

Uring his 20 years as Shepherd of the Moun- 
5 came only last year when the diocese 
d the largest single amount of money 

Ver obtained in a fund campaign. 
vatany $4 million in cash and pledges 
555 Obtained to finance a building and im- 
vement campaign during the next 5 years 
the diocese which covers 6,710 square 
and includes the counties of Blair, Bed- 
Clinton, Fulton, 
a 


his P Guilfoyle was the only member of 
immediate family to enter the priesthood. 
Preceding him in death on October 2, 1953, 
as a brother, James Francis Guilfoyle of 
hxsutawney, who died at the Altoona Vet- 
Administration hospital. 

Surviving are 5 sisters and 1 brother, Miss 
Margaret Guilfoyle, Edward Gullfoyle and 
Mrs Mame Devlin, all of Punxsutawney; 
Nett M. T. O'Neill of Youngstown, Ohio, Mrs. 

Bechtold of Greensburg, and Miss Kath- 
© Guilfoyle of Pittsburgh. 


[From the Altoona Fu) Mirror of June 17, 


1957] 
Many PRESENT aT FUNERAL For BISHOP oF 


CITY— ARCHBISHOP or PHILADELPHIA Heaps 

PurtOY—Carsrepnat, FILLED To CaPactry FOR 
ere RITES—NUNS AND Larry PRESENT 

Roman Catholic Church today per- 

dae at the last rites for the third bishop of 

Rey oe dlocese, His Excellency, Most 

Sudd chard Thomas Guilfoyle, who died 

enly of a heart attack a week ago. 
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The solemn ceremonies accorded a prince 
of the church were held in the Cathedral of 
the Blessed Sacrament before an overflow 
audience of the faithful over whom Bishop 
Guilfoyle had ruled for nearly 21 years. 

The pontifical Mass of requiem was the 
final act in a mourning period during which 
thousands of Catholics filed before the pre- 
late's bier at the episcopal residence from 
Wednesday until yesterday, when the body 
was moved to the cathedral to lie in state 
for the last hours before the mass. 

Filling the cathedral for the services were 
clergymen, not only from the Altoona dlocese, 
but from others throughout the eastern 
United States, as well as representatives from 
the sisterhoods. But the majority were Ro- 
man Catholic laity from the flock under the 
late bishop's spiritual guidance. 

Services began at 4:45 o’clock this morning 
with the chanting of the final portions of the 
office of the dead, the first part of which 
was conducted yesterday afternoon at the 
time of the transfer of the body to the 
cathedral. 

MONSIGNORI PARTICIPATE 


The office of the dead was chanted for 
about 45 minutes, during which the choir 
sang 8 psalms, and lessons pertaining to the 
dead were sung by 3 monsignori—Rt, Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas E. Madden, administrator; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. O'Shea, of Bellefonte, 
and Rt. Rey. Msgr. I. J. Denny, cathedral 
rector. 

Celebrant for the solemn pontifical Mass 
of requiem which followed immediately was 
Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, C. S. C., arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. 

The extremely solemn mass, which in- 
cludes the consecration of the holy com- 
munion, was sung prior to the funeral ser- 
mon by Most Rev. John F. Dearden, D. D., 
bishop of Pittsburgh, who eulogized the late 
bishop's service for the divine kingdom. 

Then followed the final absolution by the 
four bishops who assisted Archbishop O'Hara. 
They were Most Rev. Edward P. McManaman, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Erie; Most Rev. 
George L. Leech, D. D., bishop of Harrisburg; 
Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, D. D., bishop of 
Greensburg, and Most Rev. Jerome D. Han- 
nan, D. D., bishop of Scranton, 


OTHER PRELATES ASSIST YOUNGSTOWN 


Other bishops attending were Most Rev. 
Hubert J. Cartwright, auxiliary bishop of 
Wilmington, Del.; Most Rev. Callistus Smith, 
auxiliary bishop of Buffalo, N. Y.; Most Rev. 
Emmet M. Walsh, bishop of Youngstown, 
Ohio; Most Rev. Lawrence F. Schott, auxil- 
iary bishop of Harrisburg; Most Rev. Cole- 
man Carroll, auxiliary bishop of Pittsburgh, 
‘and Rt. Rey. Denis Strittmatter, O. S. B. 
archabbot of St. Vincent's, Latrobe. 

Other prelates assisting in the mass in- 
cluded: Archpriest, Rt. Rev. Msgr, Thomas 
E. Madden; deacons of honor, Rev. Michael 
F. Mackowiak of Windber and Rev. Joseph 
A. Banik of Barnesboro; deacon, Rev. Pat- 
rick V. Fleming; subdeacon, Rey. Eugene 
O. M. Bradley of Gallitzin. 

Master of ceremonies, Rt. Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Glynn, personal attendant to the arch- 
bishop; assistant master of ceremonies, Rev. 
Roy F. Kline of Altoona and Rev. Edward 
McConnell of Bedford. 

After the mass concluded early this after- 
noon, the body of Bishop Guilfoyle was re- 
moved to the crypt in the cathedral to lie 
beside his predecessors in administration of 
the Altoona diocese, 

Pallbearers at the burial were the same 
who officiated at the transfer yesterday. 
They were: Rev. Eugene C. Parrish of Al- 
toona, Rev. John J. Crawley and Rev. Lam- 
bert M. Beiter, both of Huntingdon; Rev. 
Casimir Ossowski and Rey. Joseph F. Pier, 
both of Johnstown; Rev. A. J. Chervenak of 
Portage; Rev. John A. O'Toole of South 
Fork and Rev. Francis L. Gorney of Gallitzin. 
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Commentator for the radio broadcast was 
Rev. Joseph Kiniry of Johnstown. 
The rites were preceded with an impressive 
procession of clergy from the cathedral 


school, across 13th Avenue, to the large gra 
stone edifice itself. a 


TAKE PART IN PROCESSION 


First In the line of march were the altar 
boys, in their cassocks and surplices. Then 
followed more than 300 priests in the various 
colorful robes of their offices, followed by 
the various monsignori, after whom walked 
15 bishops. Then came the officiating clergy 
for the Mass. 

During the Mass itself, the bishops and 
monsignori sat in the sanctuary and the 
contingent of priests in the forward rows of 
seats in the cathedral. Archbishop O Hara 
occupied the episcopal throne, flanked on 
either side by a knight. 

The diocesan priests’ choir led the assem- 
bled clergy in singing at the double rites, 
Rey. Joseph Krisock, of Ebensburg, con- 
ducted. 

Black crepe covered the portal and other 
sections of the cathedral, The altar was 
draped with the bishop’s coat of arms, the 
center of a triangular motif. 

The casket was draped with deep purple 
velvet. 

Doors to the cathedral were opened at an 
early hour and the church was quickly filled 
to capacity, 

Lire, Work or Bishop Crrro AT OBSEQUIES 
(The complete text of the sermon by His 

Excellency Most Rev. John F. Dearden, 

D. D., bishop of Pittsburgh, Pa., is carried 

herewith: ) 

“Now I exhort the presbyters among you— 
I, your fellow presbyter and witness to the 
sufferings of Christ, the partaker also of the 
glory that is to be revealed in time to come— 
tend the flock of God which is among you, 
governing not by constraint, but willingly, 
according to God; nor yet for the sake of 
base gain, but eagerly; nor yet as lording it 
over your charges, but becoming from the 
heart a pattern to the flock. And when the 
Prince of the shepherds appears, you will 
receive the unfading crown of glory“ (I 
Peter 5: 1-4). s 

In this solemn action of prayer the church 
begs God's mercy on the soul of a departed 
bishop. The prayers that are offered are 
substantially the same as those offered for 
any of her departed children. But there is 
one difference, small but impressive. Time 
and again throughout these obsequies when- 
ever the occasion offers, the title “bishop” 
is introduced into the prayers. It is “Rich- 
ard, a bishop” for whom the church prays 
today. 

At no time do titles count less than in 
death. Marks of distinction that carry 
weight during life mean little when the span 
of earthly existence is ended. In the light 
of our faith, nothing could be clearer than 
this. 

How truly the church knows that the title 
will count for little before the judgment seat 
of God unless to underscore additional re- 
sponsibilities for which an accounting must 
be made. And yet, with all her awareness of 
this truth, she employs frequently in this 
ceremony the title of ecclesiastical honor. 

In this context it can convey but one 
meaning. This is an expression of the 
church's respect and reverence for an office 
established by Christ. She still treasures in 
hallowed memory and living reality the com- 
mission given by the divine Master to the 
apostles, Sent forth in His name under 
Peter to teach, to rule, and to sanctify, their 
work is her glory and the principle of her 
being. Without them and all that they rep- 
resent, her mission among men is empty and 
hollow, 

This solemn occasion brings home to us 
with renewed force the office of a bishop in 
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the church. Month after month and 
after year we are witnesses of his activity 
and sharers in the fruits of his labors. As 
the priest in his parish, so the bishop in his 
diocese lives in the midst of his people, dis- 
pensing to them the graces of salvation. And 
as it happens with a priest, so also with a 
bishop, his work and his life are so inti- 
mately interwoven with the lives of his peo- 
ple that it is taken as commonplace and 
ordinary. And yet in the fullest sense of 
the term according to the designs of Christ 
himself, his life and his work, because of 
their far-reaching spiritual importance, must 
rise above the common, 

This is a truth that is impressed upon- 
every bishop from the earliest days of his 
episcopal duties. His appointment as bishop 
comes to him from the chief bishop of 
Christendom, the holy father. The vicar of 
Christ speaks forth and calls this priest to 
the fullness of holy orders and to an apos- 
tolic charge. The very manner of his com- 
mission and the channel through which au- 
thority comes to him makes clear the bond 
of apostolic succession that unites him to the 
Apostles, 

On the day of his consecration, a bishop 
pledges in solemn fashion to carry out the 
duties of his office. In reply to questions 
that are put to him by his consecrator, he 

to “teach the people for whom {he 
is] ordained, both by word and by example”; 
“to show fidelity, submission, obedience * * * 
to our holy father * * *"; “[to] be given 
up to divine affairs and abstain from worldly 
matters “: “* © © to observe * * e 
and to teach others to observe humility and 
patience”; “to be affable and merciful to the 
poor * * * and all those in need.“ 

These are weighty and solemn promises. 
They spell out in detail a bishop's duty to 
endeavor according to the teaching of St. 
Peter (I Peter 5: 3) to become “from the 
heart a pattern to the flock.” Time and 
again a bishop meditates on these solemn 
truths. No one is more keenly aware than he 
of how heavy is the charge that has been 
laid upon him and how far short he falls of 
meeting its full responsibilities. 

For more than 20 years, Bishop Guilfoyle 
served as the shepherd of the see of Altoona. 
He brought to his office broad and rich 
priestly experience. He drew upon that ex- 
perience in conducting the weighty adminis- 
trative duties of his office as bishop of Al- 
toona. i 

And yet for all his administrative talent, 
he was a man of simple tastes amd habits. 
His unaffected and un manner is 
known to all his priests and people. Through 
his direct and kindly manner, he established 
an easy contact with the humble of this 
world. 

He had a deep and an abiding concern 
for the poor and needy. They knew him 
well and they sensed his warm charity to- 
ward them, 

As is so fitting, he had an absorbing inter- 
est in all the works of Christian education. 
Where Catholic schools could be established, 
he encouraged and fostered them in every 
way possible. To provide with adequacy for 
the religious education of those unable to at- 
tend parochial schools, he insitituted and de- 
veloped a strong program according to the 
pattern of thé confraternity of Christian 
doctrine. Through these channels he en- 
deavored to discharge his duty of forming 
the young according to the spirit of the 
divine Master. 

At all times he showed an absorbing desire 
to shun anything that would bring honor or 
draw attention to him personally. He lived 
without ostentation. Yet coupled to his per- 
sonal desire to avoid publicity was a pro- 
found and sensitive appreciation of the lofty 
sacredness of his office as bishop. This will 
explain at least in part his great love and 
concern for all the solemnities of the liturgy 
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of the church. For to this cause he was 
truly devoted. 

In the discharge of his duties as bishop of 
this important see, he never hesitated to call 
upon the collaboration of his priests, re- 
ligious and the laity. And knowing him so 
well, they offered a devoted and generous 
support in all the undertakings of the 
church. So many important works were un- 
dertaken and prospered under his attentive 
guidance and the interested support of all 
his people. 

We recite these qualities of the revered 
Bishop Guilfoyle with no thought of doing 
in his death what he would have found dis- 
tasteful in life. But it is fitting today to 
call to mind these bonds that joined him so 
intimately to his priests and people. For the 
long years of devoted labors that he spent in 
this diocese have won for him a special place 
in its heart. His memory will be treasured. 
For like a good father, he has left his im- 
press upon this diocese as a devoted father 
leaves his impress on the character of his 
children. 

Our union in prayer this morning is a 
mark of our affection and esteem for him. 
It must be a pledge of our continued readi- 
ness to pray God's mercy upon him. As a 
bishop stands before the judgment seat of 
God to render an account of his life and 
his ministry, he/has much for which he 
must render an account. His stewardship is 
arduous and weighty. And whatever measure 
of imperfection has crept into it through 
human weakness must be satisfied for. It is 
in this hour that he would turn with special 
earnestness to his priests and religious and 
people to beg them to pray to God for him. 
Their prayers and sacrifices will win for him 
more speedily a judgment of mercy and love. 

Toward the close of the ceremony of the 
consecration of a bishop a prayer is addressed 
to God in behalf of the new successor of the 
Apostles. It is the traditional prayer of the 
church for her bishops, With propriety then 
we address it to God once again, begging 
that what it pleads for may have been at- 
tained by our revered and beloved Bishop 
Guilfoyle. 

“O God, the Pastor and Ruler of all the 
faithful, look down in Thy mercy upon this 
Thy servant, whom Thou has appointed 
over Thy church, and grant, we beseech 
Thee, that both by word and example he 
may edify all those who are under his 
charge, so that with the flock entrusted to 
him he may attain unto life everlasting 
through Christ our Lord.” 


— 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of June 12, 
1957 


Bis Hor GUILFOYLE 


The name of His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Richard Thomas Guilfoyle, D. D., will stand 
long in this community and the annals of 
his church for leadership, character, sym- 
pathy, understanding, unselfish, and patient 
service and, above all, as a stanch cham- 
pion of the Christian cause and a devout 
servant of the Prince of Peace. 

Bishop Guilfoyle was great not only be- 
cause he scaled the heights in his chosen 
work for God and mankind. In his lifetime, 
he stood as a supreme example of the dedi- 
cated man, consecrated to the advancement 
of God's Kingdom in the world. 

Inherently a shy man, his reserve dis- 
appeared only when he was in the company 
of his closest associates or when he found 
time to mingle among children and young 
people who were nearest and dearest to his 
heart in doing everything possible in their 
behalf. : 

Driven by a life force that would not let 
him spare himself or anyone who worked 
with him. Bishop Guilfoyle became a living 
symbol of a spiritual leader whose interests 
never deviated from the call of duty, and his 
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pursuit of the ultimate In successful effort 
for his church ended only when he died. 

Not the smallest measure of his devotion 
was manifest since his health became im- 
paired quite a number of years ago. Lesser 
leaders might have been content to offer 
mere token service only long enough to 
bring their active careers to an end. Bishop 
Guilfoyle continued at the helm of his large 
jurisdiction with unfailing courage, stead- 
fastness of purpose, unbroken faith and 
heroic fortitude. 

In his ceaseless strivings, Bishop Gullfoyle 
spurred both clergy and laity on to greater 
achievements. In every facet of life, he 
clung to principle as determinedly as he 
labored unrelentlessly for his God and the 
church. He endowed all around him with 
his simplicity, by his precept and his own 
example of a pure life. 

On June 2. just 9 days prior to his unex- 
pected. passing, Bishop Guilfoyle observed 
the 40th anniversary of his ordination to the 
Catholic priesthood. This event, like all 
other such occasions In his life, passed with- 
out ostentation; in fact, without any notice. 
This was his personal wish. In this as in all 
of his activities, he shunned the limelight. 

Bishop Guilfoyle was in his 20th year as 
titular head of the Altoona diocese. His 
accomplishments were many as an able ad- 
ministrator, Foremost, his daily life fol- 
lowed the same true pattern of the sacred 
principles he propounded from the altar. 

In the passing of Richard Thomas Gull- 
foyle, life is bereft of a devoted servant of 
Ged and an outstanding and distinguirhed 
citizen, 


Why So Interested in Farmers’ Welfare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of city folks often ask me how 
come I have such a deep interest in the 
farmers’ welfare and security when 
my district is not predominately agri- 
cultural and a marginal farming area 
at most. Many of them wonder: 

First, why I was the first Member of 
Congress to introduce a bill to include 
farmers under the social security pro- 
gram way back in 1943, my first term in 
Congress? 

Second, why I always supported and 
still support 100 percent parity for farm 
products over any plan proposed thus 
far? 

Third, why I voted against continua- 
tion of the new racket called mistaking- 
ly the soil bank program for large cor- 
poration farms? 

Fourth, why I never vote on a basis of 
party line on farm bills but always vote 
for the best interest of the farmers, 
whether it is a Democratic or Republican 
bill? 

Fifth, why I always go all out for sup- 
port of the Farmers Home Administra- . 
tion, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tien, and every other agency for rural 
progress? : 

Sixth, why my office has processed 
more than 5,000 loans to small family 
farms and go all out to give any farmer 
who requests it a helping hand? 
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In answer I state that I understand 
the farm needs because the first 22 years 
of my life were spent on a small family 
farm. Except during schooling hours, 
the first 22 years of my life I worked on 
My father’s farm. 

From 7 years of age to 22 I did every 
type of farm work—milking cows by 
hand, plowing, seeding, haying, feeding 
Chickens and hogs, butchering, thresh- 
ing, hauling, and fertilizing. There is 
not any kind of farm job I did not do 
between 7 and 22 years of age. In fact, 
My entire family life has been centered 
On farming in which I have brothers 
engaged and now own the small family 
homestead farm on which my mother 
lives. This gives me a basis of interest 
and understanding of what farming is. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


I never could understand why it took 
so long to get farmers under social se- 
curity. During the war years when in- 
come was high it would have been a 
much better deal. In 1943 I introduced, 
my first term, a bill to bring farmers 
under social security. It took years to 
get it through. Each year the list of 
Supporters grew—most of them intro- 
ducing the same bill I introduced in 1943. 
We finally put it over but too late to 
help a lot of needy farmers. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT OF PARITY ONLY ANSWER 


I have always supported 100 percent of 
Parity as the only answer to the farm 
Problem—but-with limitations. For in- 
Stance, I do not feel that the Govern- 
Ment should pay any subsidy, any parity 
or any aid of any kind to any farmers 
Whose gross income is over $15,000 per 
year. Any farmer with that kind of gross 
income needs no subsidy or parity or 
Government aid of any nature. 

The chief difficulty with the new soil 
bank program is that it helps the cor- 
poration farmer who needs no help and 
it does nothing for the small family 
farm. How can any intelligent person 
approve a program where the Govern- 

t pays a corporation farmer from 
$40,000 to $60,000 under the new soil 
program. This is preposterous and 
Wrong as wrong can be. 
The 90 percent parity program which 
junked cost the taxpayers less 
than half of what the new soil bank 
Tacket is costing the taxpayers. If we 
had adopted the surplus disposal plan, 
the food stamp plan, and an adequate 
milk and school lunch program 
earlier, the 90 percent parity program 
be 4 see boar nat ed pari iets 
one; the = 
dustry. especially so in dairy 

As the program now stands, the agri- 
Cultural program is costing the taxpay- 
ins twice as much as the 90 percent par- 
ty program—the corporation farms are 
draining the United States Treasury and 
the small family farmer gets nothing. 
What a farce. 

I have no objection to the original soil 
ab ation prògram which is avail- 
a de to the small family farm. This is 
8 800d program and I support it. 

NE HUNDRED THOUSAND CORPORATION FARMS 
CAUSING ALL THE TROUBLE 

om ire are about 5 million farms in 

Nation. Of these 100,000 are large 

tion farms and 4,900,000 are 
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small family farms. The new soil bank 
program is all for saving the 100,000 
corporation farms and doing nothing for 
the 4,900,000 small family farms. The 
100,000 large corporation farms get more 
money from the Treasury than the 
4,900,000 family farms put together. 
There is no sense to such a program, 
It is unfair to the taxpayer and to the 
family type farmer. 

The solution is simple. It is not the 
small family farm causing the surplus. 
It is the 100,000 large corporation farms 
who cause the surplus, Therefore, if we 
stop any subsidy or payments by the 
Government to these large corporation 
farms to grow what we do not need, we 
can save the small family farm. Who 
can justify paying a city gentleman 
farmer who turns his golf course over to 
the soil bank and collecting $45,000 from 
the Government? This is sheer non- 
sense. If we stop subsidies and parity 
payments to the large 100,000 corpora- 
tion farms and those whose income is in 
excess of $15,000 we will have gone a 
long way in solving the surplus produc- 
tion problem. 

TOO MUCH POLITICS IN FARM PLANS 


The basic trouble in Washington on 
the farm problem is politics. Most Con- 
gressmen vote on a party basis on farm 
issues. Republicans fight a plan just 
because it is proposed by Democrats and 
vice versa. For instance, even after a 
year of failure of the new soil-bank pro- 
gram, I was asked to vote for it for an- 
other year because it was a Republican 
plan. This I could not do. Playing 
politics with the farmers’ misery is sheer 
nonsense. I have never cast a vote on 
party lines. I ask only one question: Is 
it good or bad for the people of the Na- 
tion? I do not care whether it is a Re- 
publican or Democratic proposal. If it 
is good, I will vote for it; if it is bad,-I 
will vote against it. 

Years ago I proposed a food-stamp 
program for the aged, the veterans, the 
disabled, and the needy. But because it 
was first a Democratic plan the Republi- 
cans opposed it. This type of voting is 
no good for our people. I support the 
food-stamp plan because it is good for 
everyone, and will solve a lot of our 
surplus problem. It will cost far less 
than the new soil-bank racket now go- 
ing on. 

REA AND FHA 

Any agency which really helps the 
family farmer always gets my whole- 
hearted support. I would hate to see 
Wisconsin farmers without REA, They 
would still be milking by lanterns. I 
have always boosted REA because in the 
end it costs the taxpayers nothing and 
it has done more for farming than any- 
thing ever coming out of Washington. 

FHA has also been a wonderful agency 
of help to farmers. Through my office 
alone more than 5,000 loans were proc- 
essed for farmers. Any farmer needing 
my personal help to give him a boost 
in getting a loan always gotit. Not once 
have I let any farmer down when he 
requested my help. 

MY RECORD 


In my 15 years in Congress not once 
did I ever vote against the interests of 
the family farmer. My work and vote 
has always been on his side. Whenever 
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the farmer needed my help on social 
security, loan, draft, or needing his boy 
home because of some disaster in the 
family, I never let them down. Always 
I went to bat for them and in 95 percent 
of the cases with success. The small 
family farm is the greatest asset our 
Nation has. If we put him out of busi- 
ness the consumer and the taxpayer will 
pay a heavy price. 

THIS Is Nor PRINTED OR MAILED AT 

GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 
JUNE 19, 1957. 

Hon. ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD, 

The Postmaster General, 

Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR POSTMASTER GENERAL: Enclosed 
is a sample reprint of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp. I intend to mail out 100,000 copies 
of same. Realizing the huge deficit in the 
Postal Department, it is not my intention to 
further add to that deficit. 

Under special permit available to any com- 
mercial enterprise, what would be the cost 
of mailing 100,000 of these reprints? What- 
ever the cost is I will make payment to the 
Post Office Department for that amount. 
Since this is a reprint of the official record, 
I am aware that I would not have to do this. 
But I will pay for this mailing at the regu- 
lar going commercial rates so as not to add 
to the postal deficit. 

Looking forward to hearing from you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ALvIN E. O'Konsxr, 
Congressman, 10th District of Wis- 
consin. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debated Hells Canyon bill, and cleared third supplemental appro- 


priations bill for President. 


House passed public works appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8591-8624 


Bills Introduced: 24 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2319-S. 2342; and S. J. Res. 107. 


Page 8592 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 846, to establish a National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 471) ; 

S. 1417, relating to the affairs of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma (S. Rept. 472) ; and 

S. Con. Res. 32, favoring congressional recognition 
of the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum, 
Oklahoma City (no written report). Page 8592 


Bills Referred: 36 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Pages 8589, 8590 


Central and Southern Florida: Letter from Secretary 
of Army transmitting report and accompanying papers 
from Chief of Engincers on a review of report on Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida—Hendry County—West of 
Levees 1, 2, and 3, was received, ordered to be printed 
as S. Doc. 48, and referred to Committee on Public 
Works. Page 8598 


Civil Rights: H. R. 6127, to protect the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the U. S., was laid 
before the Senate, read the first time, and on objection 
to its second reading, was put over for 1 legislative day. 
Further disposition of this matter will be made to- 
morrow. Pages 8624-8634, 8640 


Third Supplemental Appropriations: Senate adopted 
conference report on H. R. 7221, making supplemental 
appropriations for 1957. The Senate agreed to House 
amendments to Senate amendments Nos. 2, 5, and 16; 
and the Senate receded from its amendments Nos. 15 

and 17. 

This action clears the bill for the President. 
Pages 8635-8640 
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Atomic Energy: Senate took from calendar and passed 
by voice vote, with committee amendments, S. 2243, to 
amend section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
regarding authorization of appropriations (motion to 
reconsider vote on passage tabled), Page 8641 


Civil Service Retirement: Senate agreed to House 
amendments to S. 601, relating to the charging of in- 
terest on deposits to the credit of the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, thus clearing the bill for the 
President. Page 8659 


Confirmations: 12 nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were confirmed. Also, on Tuesday, 
June 18, the Senate confirmed the nominations of Roy 
Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to 
be a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; 
and Darrell O. Holmes, of Washington, to be U. S. 
marshal for eastern district of Washington. 

Pages 8535, 8678 
Nominations: Senate received the nomination of 
H. Freeman Matthews, of D. C., to be Ambassador to 
Austria, and one Marine Corps nomination. page 8678 
Program for Thursday: Senate adjourned at 7:18 p. m., 
and pursuant to previous agreement, will meet at 11 
a. m. on Thursday, June 20, when it will continue con- 
sideration of S. 555, Hells Canyon Dam. Also, an order 
was adopted to recess at 12:30 p. m., subject to call of 
the Chair, in order to receive Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi of Japan. 


Pages 8590, 8673, 8678 


Commitice Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee, in 
executive session, ordered favorably reported the nomi- 
nations of Marshall R. Edwards, of Florida, and George 


Theodore Roosevelt and Family Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the The- 
Odore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
is making plans for the obsérvance next 
year of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
In connection with this forthcoming cel- 
ebration, I believe it is appropriate to 
call attention to the great respect and 
love Teddy Roosevelt had for his family 
and for his home life in general. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a short description of his outstanding 
devotion to his family circle, entitled 
“Theodore Roosevelt and Family Life.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND FAMILY LIPE 


Of the 34 Presidents of the United States 
thus far, the 26th, Theodore Roosevelt, is 
Preeminently associated in the minds of his 
countrymen with 2 personal traits: Love of 
“the strenuous life,” as evinced in innumer- 
able feats of ranching, big-game hunting, 
Swimming, boxing, wrestling, tennis-playing, 
Wood-chopping, hiking, horseback riding, 
cliff-scaling, exploring, and the like; and, 
dearer to him than all of these, as the sym- 
bol of a supremely happy family life. In his 
Writings, whether in his first boyish letters 
to friends and relatives or in the mature 
Productions of his busy and tumultuous 
Career, his affection for home and hearth is 
everywhere evident. It will crop out any- 
Where: In a discussion of grave public issues 
he will suddenly brush the subject aside and 
refresh his mind with a visit, as it were, to 
the family circle. In his letters and recol- 
lections his thoughts cling to Sagamore Hill, 
the beloved home at Oyster Bay. In his 
autobiography he writes: 


“Sagamore Hill takes its name from the 
did Sagamore Mohannis, who, as chief of his 
little tribe, signed away his rights to the land 

O Centuries and a half ago. The hquse 
Stands right on the top of the hill, separated 
by fields and belts of woodland from all other 

ses, and looks out over the bay and the 
sound. We see the sun go down beyond long 
es of land and of water. Many birds 
Gwell in the trees round the house or in the 
Pastures and the woods near by, and, of 
Torse; in winter, gulls, loons, and wildfowl 
requent the waters of the bay and the 
Sound. We love all the seasons; the snows 
e bare woods of winter; the rush of grow- 
bg things and the blossom-spray of spring; 
the yellow grain, the ripening fruits and tas- 
Seled corn, and the deep, leafy shades that 
ae heralded by ‘the green dance of summer’; 
hee the sharp fall winds that tear the bril- 
ant banners with which the trees greet the 
dying year, 

“The sound is always lovely. In the sum- 
mer night we watch it from the piazza, and 
Sce the lights of the tall Fall River boats as 
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they steam steadily by. Now and then we 
spend a day on it, the two of us together in 
the light rowing skiff, or perhaps with one of 
the boys to pull an extra pair of oars; we land 
for lunch at noon under wind-beaten oaks 
on the edge of a low bluff, or among the wild 
plum bushes on a spit of white sand, while 
the sails of the coasting schooners gleam in 
the sunlight, and the tolling of the bell buoy 
comes landward across the waters. (Auto- 
biography, pp. 308-309, vol. XX, national 
edition.) 

“Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Roosevelt never wrote more elo- 
quent words, for he wrote of that which was 
closest to his heart—home and family. 
“There are many kinds of success in life 
worth having,” he writes in his autobi- 
ography. “It Is exceedingly interesting and 
attractive to be a successful businessman, or 
railroad man, or farmer, or a successful 
lawyer or doctor; or a writer, or a President, 
or a ranch man, or the colonel of a fighting 
regiment, or to kill grizzly bears and lions. 
But for unflagging interest and enjoyment, 
a household of children, if things go reason- 
ably well, certainly makes all other forms of 
success and achievement lose their impor- 
tance by comparison.” (Ibid., p. 327.) 

No one can understand the real Roose- 
velt—get him in the round’—who has not 
at least glanced through the charming Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Letters to His Children. As 
one commentator remarks, it is a book to 
be read by everyone who wishes to see the 
many sidedness, and especially the gentle- 
ness, of the wielder of the big stick. A let- 
ter written during his Presidency to his 15- 
year-old son Kermit about a weekend in the 
Roosevelt camp in Virginia is typical: 

“Next day we spent all by ourselves at Pine 
Knot. In the morning I fried bacon and 
eggs, while mother boiled the kettle for tea 
and laid the table. Breakfast was most suc- 
cessful, and then mother washed the dishes 
and did most of the work, while I did odd 
jobs. Then we walked about the place, 
which is 15 acres in all, saw the lovely spring, 
admired the pine trees and the oak trees, 
and then mother lay in the hammock while 
I cut away some trees to give us a better 
view from the piazza, The piazza is the real 
feature of the house. It is broad and runs 
the whole length and the roof is high near 
the wall, for it is a continuation of the roof 
of the house. It was lovely to sit there in 
the rocking chairs and hear all the birds by 
daytime and at night the whippoorwills and 
owls and little forest folk. * * * As we found 
that cleaning dishes took up an awful time 
we only took two meals a day, which was all 
we wanted. On Saturday evening I fried 
two chickens for dinner, while mother boiled 
the tea, and we had cherries and wild straw- 
berries as well as biscuits and corn bread 
To my pleasure mother greatly enjoyed the 
fried chicken and admitted that what you 
children had said of the way I fried chicken 
no all true” (the Letters of Archie Butt, p. 
3). 

Here is another to his eldest son, Theo- 
dore, Jr.: i 

“WHITE HOUSE, 
“June 21, 1904. 

“Dean TED: Mother and I had a most lovely 
ride the other day, way up beyond Sligo 
Creek to what is called Northwest Branch, 
at Burnt Mills, where is a beautiful gorge, 
deep and narrow, with great boulders and 
even cliffs. Excepting Great Falls it is the 
most beautiful place around here, 


~e è $ Sunday we spent at Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox's at Valley Forge, and most un- 
expectedly I had to deliver a little address at 
the church in the afternoon, as they are try- 
ing to build a memorial to Washington. 
Think of the fact that in Washington's army 
that winter among the junior officers were 
Alexander Hamilton, Monroe, and Marshall— 
a future President of the United States, the 
future Chief Justice who was to do such won- 
Gerful work for our Government, and the 
man of most brilliant mind—Hamilton— 
whom we have ever developed in this coun- 
try“ (ibid., pp. 468-473). 

To Quentin, the youngest, aged 6, a letter 
with pen illustrations by the writer: 

“Waite HOUSE, 
“June 21, 1904. 

“DEAR QUENTY-QUEE: The other day when 
out riding what should I see in the road 
ahead of me but a real Br'er Terrapin and 
Brier Rabbit. They were sitting solemnly 
beside one another and looked just as if they 
had come out of a book; but as my horse 
walked along Br’er Rabbit went lippity lip- 
pity off into the bushes and Brier Terrapin 
drew in his head and legs till I passed” 
(ibid., pp. 467-468). 

To Kermit, upon Roosevelt's election to 
the Presidency, 1904: 

“I tell you, Kermit, it was a great comfort 
to feel, all during the last days when affairs 
looked doubtful, that no matter how things 
came out the really important thing was 
the lovely life I have with Mother and with 
you children, and that compared to this 
home life everything else was of very small 
importance from the standpoint of happi- 
ness“ (vol. XXIII. p. 387, Memorial Ed.). 

To Kermit, again: 

“Warre HOUSE, 
“April 22, 1908. 

“| Quentin] is a funny small person if ever 
there was one. The other day we were dis- 
cussing a really dreadful accident which had 
happened; a Georgetown young man having 
taken out a young girl in a canoe on the river, 
the canoe upset and the girl was drowned; 
whereupon the young man, when he got 
home, took what seemed to us an exceedingly 
cold-blooded method of a special delivery 
letter to notify her parents. We were ex- 
pressing our horror at his sending a special 
delivery letter, and Quentin solemnly chimed 
in with "Yes, he wasted 10 cents.“ There was 
a moment's eloquent silence, and then we 
strove to explain to Quentin that what we 
were objecting to was not in the least the 
young man's spendthrift attitude" (ibid. 
p. 505). 

Archie Butt, military aide to both Presi- 
dents Theodore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft, whose letters covering the last year 
of the former’s and the first 3 years of the 
latter's term, furnish an invaluable back- 
ground for the domestic life and atmosphere 
of the two presidential households, writes 
in his first letter to his mother from Oyster 
Bay in the summer of 1908: 

“The greatest surprise to me so far has 
been the utmost simplicity of the home life 
at Sagamore Hill. I am constantly asking 
myself if this can really be the home of the 
President of the United States, and how is it 
possible for him to enforce such simplicity 
in his environment.. It might be the home 
of a well-to-do farmer with literary tastes 
or the house of some co professor. 

“Miss Ethel [the Roosevelts' daughter] was 
late in coming to dinner and every one, in- 
cluding the President, rose. From the con- 
versation which followed I learned that it 
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had always been a rule in the household for 
the boys to rise when either their mother or 
father or sister came to the table. In fact, 
Kermit said that since such was the custom 
the girls ought to make it a rule to be on 
time for their meals, and this remark started 
the Roosevelt ball rolling. The President 
said that he thought Ethel ought to try to 
be on time, too; that he preferred that no 
notice be taken of him when he came to his 
meals late, but that since Mrs. Roosevelt 
(with a deferential wave of the hand toward 
her) insisted upon this modicum of respect 
being paid to the President he always tried to 
be on time to his meals, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
that she did not insist upon the mark of 
respect being paid to the President but to 
their father, whereupon all laughed, and 
Ethel said she would try to be on time to 
all her meals except breakfast. * By the 
way, the bell is a cow bell, just the kind you 
hear on cows in the cow lot, but sounds as 
sweet as any other when one is hungry” (the 
Letters of Archie, Butt, pp. 63-65). 

“One thing [the President] does do most 
successfully, he makes you forget that you 
@re in the house with the President, and that 
you are merely the guest of a very charm- 
ing, witty, and hospitable gentleman” (ibid., 
p. 69). 

“Before getting ready for church we began 
to make plans for the afternoon, and I soon 
saw that the President was not to be included 
in any of the arrangements for the day. He 
told me later that he did not regard it as 
either wicked or careless of holy things to 
play tennis or golf on Sunday, but he simply 
did not do any of these things on Sunday 
on account of the effect it might have on 
other people. 

“‘I never want to see the observance of our 
American Sunday changed,’ he said, “There 
is a great deal to condemn in it, possibly, 
from a foreign standpoint, and a great deal 
that is narrow, but I believe it is whole- 
some and strengthening. It is very hard not 
to be able to shoot, for instance, on Sun- 
days, but then the majority of our people 
believe it is wrong and I certainly would be 
the last to try to change their opinions. If 
I were a private citizen I would possibly join 
you today in tennis, but were I to do so as 
President all the papers in the country would 
have something to say about it and the ex- 
ample might be harmful to many. I am 
afraid that I sometimes shock the sensibili- 
ties of our people, but I never want to do so 
in any matters pertaining to the morals or 
the religious prejudices of the people” (ibid. 
pp. 76-77). 

The above gives something, both of the 
home life of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
views as to what constituted the proper at- 

mosphere of an American household. Above 
all, the excerpts given in the foregoing illus- 
trate, as nothing else, perhaps, could do, the 
man's deep love of the wholesome and the 
true—his belief in, and reverence for, the 
good, old-fashioned virtues of the good, old- 
fashioned home. In the Butt letters, re- 
ferred to above, the writer quotes a fellow 
guest, a future Ambassador and Under Sec- 
retary of State, as remarking, "What a won- 
derful man and what a still more wonderful 
woman. What a privilege it is to have seen 
this household as we have seen it.“ 

Tes.“ Butt replies, “that is the greatest 
thing he has yet done, to hold his family 
simplicity and homelike love and surround- 
ings as he has done here.” 

There was the real, the true, Theodore 
Roosevyelt—the Roosevelt his friends and 
family knew and loved. Now let us listen 
to a few words from the public man on a 
subject so near his heart: 

Nothing outside of home can take the 
Place of home. The school is an invaluable 
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adjunct to the home, but it is a wretched 
substitute for it. The family relation is the 
most fundamental, the most important of 
all relations.” (At semicentennial celebra- 
tion, founding of Agricultural Colleges, Lan- 
sing. Mich., May 31, 1907.) Memorial Edi- 
tion XVIII, 189; National Edition XVI, 144.” 
Theodore Roosevelt Cyclopedia, page 230. 

“No institution will take the place of a 
home, and all proposals for rearing and edu- 
eating children outside the home and sup- 
plying the place of parents by trained edu- 
cators indicate a morbid pathological condi- 
tion in the woman making the proposal.” 
(Outlook, January 3, 1914.) Memorial edi- 
tion XIV, 174; National Edition XII, 203.“ 
Theodore Roosevelt Cyclopedia, page 230. 

“No piled-up wealth, no splendor of ma- 
terial growth, no brilliance of artistic de- 
velopment, will permanently avail any peo- 
ple unless its home life is healthy, unless the 
average man possesses honesty, courage, com- 
mon sense, and decency, unless he works hard 
and is willing at need to fight hard; and un- 
less the average woman is a good wife, a good 
mother, able and willing to perform the first 
and greatest duty of womanhood, able and 
willing to bear, and to bring up as they 
should be brought up, healthy children, 
sound in body, mind, and character, and 
numerous enough so that the race shall in- 
crease and not decrease.” (Before National 
Congress of Mothers, Washington, March 13, 
1905.) Memorial Edition XVIII, 226; Na- 
tional Edition XVI, 165. Theodore Roosevelt 
Cyclopedia, page 230. 

“The basis of good citizenship is the home. 
A man must be a good son, husband, and 
father, a woman a good daughter, wife, and 
mother, first and foremost, There must be 
no shirking of duties in big things or in little 
things. The man who will not work hard for 
his wife and his little ones, the woman who 
shrinks from bearing and rearing many 
healthy children, these have no place among 
the men and women who are striving upward 
and onward.” (Before Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, New York City, December 
30, 1900.) Memorial Edition XV, 533; Na- 
tional Edition XIII, 497, Theodore Roosevelt 
Cyclopedia, page 230. 

“Exactly as it is true that no nation will 
prosper unless the average man is a home- 
maker; that is, unless at some business or 
trade or profession, he earns enough to make 
a home for himself and his wife and children, 
and is a good husband and father; so no na- 
tion can exist at all unless the average woman 
is the home-keeper, the good wife, and unless 
she is the mother of a sufficient number of 
healthy children to insure the race going 
forward and not backward.” (Metropolitan, 
May 1916.) Memorial Edition XXI, 145; Na- 
tional Edition XIX, 142. Theodore Roose- 
velt Cyclopedia, page 230. 

On the evening of January 5, 1919, Roose- 
velt sat reading in his bedroom at Sagamore 
Hill. The years of the Presidency and those 
of big game-hunting and exploration in far- 
off lands were long since past. The great 
war had come and gone. The old lion”, as 
his boys called him, was sadly battered and 
bruised; half-deaf and blind in one eye, he 
had returned from a siege at the hospital 
to observe Christmas in the old home. By 
his side, playing solitaire, sat Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the incomparable companion through 
the years, the beloved wife and mother he 
had so admired and extol Presently, hav- 
ing finished her game of solitaire, Mrs. Roose- 
velt rose to leave the room. Suddenly Roose- 
velt put down his book and looked at her. 
He said, “You will never know how I have 
loved Sagamore Hill.” 

-By 5 o'clock the next morning he had left 
it forever, 
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General Wedemeyer on Soviet 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of the House would be very 
much interested in the recent radio ad- 
dress of Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, as re- 
ported by the distinguished Brooklyn 
Tablet which I am inserting in the 
RECORD. 

The general is certainly one of our 
most experienced living military men. 
He has had many important assignments 
in the Army and is especially qualified re- 
garding conditions in China and Korea 
where he served in posts of high respon- 
sibility. 


General Wedemeyer is a careful stu- 
dent of the Communist movement and 
threat to American institutions and free 
institutions’ everywhere and his views 
will be interesting to Members of the 
House and worthy of the careful consid- 
eration of the executive department and 
all Americans interested in safeguard- 
ing our way of life. 

The article follows: 

Says Untrep STATES SHOULD END RELATIONS 
WITH SOVIET—IN ADDRESS GENERAL WEDE- 
MEYER SPEAKS LANGUAGE OF DISILLUSIONED 
PATRIOT 


I am grateful for the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to my fellow Americans why I be- 
lieve the United States should withdraw 
recognition from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

May I emphasize that the thoughts I ex- 
press are my own and that I accept full 
responsibility for them. 

During the past several years I have trav- 
eled considerably throughout this great land, 
talking to business and professional men, to 
farmers and to laborers, in fact to men and 
women in all walks of life. 

Ten years ago if I had suggested that we 
expel all Communists and that we break off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
most of my countrymen would either have 
greeted such a proposal with indifference or 
they would have violently disagreed with it, 

May I explain why this was true? World 
War II had just ended and, through the 
efforts of Allied propagandists, the Soviet 
Union was a popular ally. Her armies un- 
questionably had made an important con- 
tribution to our hard-earned military victory. 

Further, Americans were fed up with war. 
We wanted to return to our families, our 
jobs, and our friends. Anyone who would 
help us to achieve those goals could win our 
support. Also, many of the world leaders 
praised Stalin. Harry Truman himself told 
us that Uncle Joe was a jovial fellow. We 
were given reassuring bits of evidence con- 
firming the so-called equitable and peaceful 
agreements reached at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, 

“Anyway,” we asked, “why should we 
bother about the Chinese, the Greeks, the 
Italians? If they want to be Communists, 
that is their business.” 

Yes, that was America back in 1946, 1947. 
and 1948, There was little or no interest 
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in the portentous events occurring In other 
parts of the world. We were equally naive 
or apathetic with regard to Communist ac- 
tivities on our own doorstep. 

Responsible Government leaders pooh- 
poohed the idea of Communist infiltration 
into the Government, even when there was 
no longer room for reasonable doubt, Mr. 
Truman referred jokingly to “red herrings.” 

However, there were some farseeing Amer- 
icans who had long realized that communism 
was as great a threat to our security and 
liberty as nazism, fascism, or the military 
jingotsm of Japan. In spite of the insults 
and diatribes by certain elements of the press 
and radio, these courageous Americans car- 
ried on thelr campaign to collect facts con- 
cerning Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion, 

They were finally able to present irrefu- 
table evidence involving acts of espionage and 
sabotage in the United States by foreign 
agents and individual American traitors, 
some of whom were in key positions in our 
Government. 

But a great change has taken place in our 
country since that unfortunate period. To- 
day, when it is suggested that we expel all 
Communists, and that we break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union and 
its satellities, there is enthusiastic response 
Across the length and breadth of the land, 
except perhaps in official Washington. 

As is often the case when the facts about 
à situation are available to the American 
People, their intuitions and Judgments are 
sound, They are usually far in advance of 
their Government leaders in recognizing 
dangerous developments, and in recommend- 
ing the positive steps that should be taken 
to cope realistically with them. 

SOVIETS FAIL TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 


What does our own State Department con- 
sider as the generally accepted criteria or 
Qualifications that a foreign government 
must meet before it is recognized as a legiti- 
Mate government? And how does the Soviet 
Mona measure up to these tests for recogni- 

n? 

First, a government must have effective 
Control over the territory of that particular 
country, The Soviet Government certainly 
has effective control over its territory. 
Everyone is familiar with the ruthless and 
barbaric methods of Communist control. 

Second, according to our State Department, 
& country must have sovereign indeperidence. 
Not a single State under Soviet control or 
within the Soviet orbit could possibly meet 
this requirement. 

Third, the government must be truly rep- 
Tesentative in character, that is, the people 
Must determine how and by whom they will 
be governed. It is common knowledge that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain have no 
Yoice whatsoever in their government, 

, the government must honor its 
foreign commitments and treaties and must 
Adhere to a well-established standard of 
decency in the treatment of foreign nationals 
Within its borders. Here we find an un- 
denlable record of Soviet atrocities, broken 
Agreements, treaty violations, sabotage, kid- 
napings, brain washing and every conceiv- 
able act of terrorism. 

Although the Soviet Union unquestionably 
Tails to meet the prescribed tests of our State 

Partment, yet there still are proponents 
Of continued diplomatic relations with the 
Red governments. 

They argue that we must maintain diplo- 
Matic representatives in the capitals of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in order 
to obtain information: They refer to foreign 


capitals as the windows through which our 


diplomats may observe developments and 
on transmit vital intelligence back to 
ashington. But it simply does not work 
Out that way, at least not in the Soviet Union 
er in any Communist capital. 
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In all Communist countries the repre- 
sentatives of western nations, and espe- 
cially our own, are constantly hounded by 
secret police, subjected to indignities and 
humiliations, and harassed by restrictive 
regulations. They are watched wherever 
they may go. Everything they see and hear 
is carefully censored. 

My fellow Americans, why continue this 
farcial exchange of diplomatic amenities? 
These Communist governments do not le- 
gally represent their own people, for they 
seized and now maintain themselves in 
power by murder, lies, intimidation, and 
secret police. 

If we broke off diplomatic relations with 
them, the people they have enslaved would 
be overjoyed and resistance movements 
would gain confidence and momentum. 

Further, we would be rid of thousands of 
Communist spies, saboteurs, and propagan- 
dists, operating under the cloak of respecta- 
bility in Soviet embassies, consulates, and 
undercover rendezvous in the various parts 
of our country. 

Like many of you, I supported the Repub- 
lican Party in 1952 and again in 1956. I 
heartily approved of the Republican pledge 
to place America’s interest first in the inter- 
national field and, further, to cope with 
communism, both at home and abroad, real- 
istically and courageously. Here is a direct 
quote from the Republican platform: 

“To repudiate the futile, negative, and 
immoral policy of containment; to make 
liberty into a beacon light of hope; to repu- 
diate all commitments contained in secret 
understandings, such as Yalta, which aided 
Communist enslavement; to make it clear 
on the highest authority of the President 
and Congress, that the United States seeks 
the genuine liberty of these captive peoples.” 

I like that statement. It might very well 
have been written by a tried and true patriot 
of yesteryear—for example, a Patrick Henry 
or a Thomas Paine. Apparently millions of 
other Americans liked that statement too, 
for they enthusiastically gave the Republi- 
can candidates a mandate to carry out their 
program. We sensed a return to a type of 
leadership in the Washington, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, and Teddy Roosevelt pattern—a dy- 
mamic leadership based on courage and 
realism. 


FOUR YEARS OF NONFULFILLMENT 


Like many other American voters I have 
waited patiently for more than 4 years for 
the fulfillment of those campaign pledges. 
While it is not my purpose to single out 
individuals for criticism, or indulge in acri- 
monious discussions, I do intend to use every 
legitimate and honorable means of urging 
those steps, which I believe to be, nor neces- 
sarily in the interest of a particular leader 
or political party, not in the interest of a 
lobby or pressure group, but in the best 
interests of our country. 

We all recognize that the job of President 
of the United States is probably the toughest 
one in the world. We are aware of the pres- 
sures of professional lobbyists with their 
selfish interests. Also a newly installed ad- 
ministration must continually cope with 
subtle resistance by firmly entrenched 
bureaucrats. 

Whatever the cause, we are still immersed 


in deficit spending—trying to buy votes at 


home and friends abroad. More than 4 years 
have passed and still our Republican leaders 
do not seem inclined or able to make the 
basic changes in the New Deal philosophy 
which the American voters strongly repu- 
diated at the polls. 

If you and I really believe that diplomatic 
relations should be broken off with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, is it not apparent 
that we must carry out & grassroots cam- 
paign? Let the impetus come from every 
crossroad, village, farm, city, and State. 
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I can imagine no more appropriate place 
to launch a fight for true Americanism than 
right here in the heartland of our Nation. 
May I suggest that everyone within range of 
my voice should read the recent Indiana 
State Concurrent Resolution No. 1, which 
boldly prociaims admiration of the current 
Hungarians fight for liberty. It is to the 
credit of every citizen in the State of Indi- 
an that the resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the Indiana State Legislature and 
then signed by Governor Handley on 
March 7, 

Not only are Americans worried about the 
international situation, but they are gravely 
concerned about exorbitant taxes, deficit 
spending, and astronomical budgets. In 
varying degrees these problems are caused 
by our foreign policies, particularly with re- 
gard to communism. 

I feel confident that sizable economies 
could be effected if we would break off diplo- 
matic relations with all Red regimes, repu- 
diate all agreements made with Communist 
governments since 1933, and adjust realis- 
tically our program, of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to other countries that are 
directly or indirectly strengthening Commu- 
nist nations, 

Every move on the international chess- 
board should be made from here on out with 
a view to conserving our national resources, 
both human and material, while preserving 
American ideas and ideals of justice, dignity 
of man, and decency in all human relation- 
ships. 


The “Open Curtain” Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp a thought-provoking editorial on the 
“open curtain” proposal, which appeared 


in the June 17 edition of that excellent 


newspaper, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Fam EXCHANGE ' 

Addressing millions of Americans through 
the medium and the courtesy of a television 
interview, Soviet Party Boss Nikita Khrush- 
chev early this month said, “Let us live in 
peace. Let us develop our economy. Let us 
compete. Let us trade with each other, 
Let us exchange experience in agriculture, in 
industry, in the field of culture.” 

Democratic Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
recommended not merely one response to the 
Khrushchev talk but a continuing program 
of exchange of radio and television time 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in order that the peoples might be- 
come better acquainted with each other. 

Republican Senator KNOwWIAND endorsed 
this, and Secretary of State Dulles pointed 
out that such an “open curtain” would be in 
line with extensive proposals the American 
delegation made at the Geneva Conference 
more than a year and a half ago. Commu- 
nist officials at that time ignored or rejected 
the proposals but they have never been with- 
drawn. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev has come back to the 
theme in his effort at bonhomie in Finland; 
and two other members of the Soviet Presid- 
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lum, Deputy Premiers Mikoyan and Molotov, 
have said they are in favor of such cultural 
exchanges. 

With such commitments the State Depart- 
ment certainly should go ahead, as it prob- 
ably is doing, to prepare and submit specific 
proposals to Moscow. The 17-point plan 
offered in 1955 included a request for ex- 
change of half-hour broadcasts once a 
month. 

The United States has nothing to fear 
from exposing radio listeners and TV viewers 
to the transparent fallacies of repetitious 
Communist spokesmen, but Russians might 
gain a great deal from an opportunity to 
hear and see regular broadcasts from the 
United States. 


— 


The Student Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
from Dr. E. B. J. Postma, rector of the 
Netherlands College for Representation 
Abroad. 

This letter clearly describes in an un- 
answerable manner some aspects of the 


exchange program. I cannot believe 
anyone can doubt the value of this pro- 
gram after reading this letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 
NEDERLANDS Orlas InstrTvvT 

Voor Her BUIMENLAND, 
Breukelen, June 15, 1957. 
Senator Dr. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator FULBRIGHT: Although the 
privilege of meeting you has never been my 
good fortune, I cannot resist the urge within 
me to write and tell you how genuine and 
deep was my satisfaction on learning that 
you had been honored with a doctorate in 
the political and social sciences by the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. Although it is not 
customary to offer congratulations to one 
whom the writer does not know personally, I 
feel on this occasion that I am writing more 
in the capacity as a grateful friend than as 
a stranger. 

Already in 1948, when the Fulbright pro- 
gram was still in its infancy, the Netherlands 
College for Representation Abroad began to 
profit from your inspired plan to intensify 
educational exchange between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States. Since then, the 
benefits which my college has derived from 
the Fulbright project, have been rich and 
multifarious. First, I haye been privileged to 
welcome to my teaching staff no less than 
five American guest professors and a sixth 
will join us next September. In helping to 
promote the curricular and extracurricular 
aims of the college these American teachers 
have made an indispensable contribution to 
the life of our residential community and 
have helped our students to open their eyes 
to the world beyond the frontiers of their 
own country. Secondly, by next September 
more than 60 of the students who have 
graduated from this college since 1948, will 
have crossed the Atlantic to enjoy the rich 
experience of further studies at colleges and 
universities in America. The majority of 
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these were enabled to do so through the pos- 
session of a United States Government travel 
award, 

In recent years the college has been able 
to reciprocate at least a fraction of your 
country’s gnerosity by establishing tuition 
and maintenance scholarships for the use of 
American students who wish to come here 
for 1 year. There are 4 such students in our 
midst at the present time and 5 have been 
enrolled for next year. 

It is not possible to calculate the cumula- 
tive value of the vast plan of which you were 
the author, but, in terms of international 
understanding and for its effect in enlarging 
youthful experlence and broadening hori- 
zons, it must be very large indeed. 

In am proud that a university in the 
Netherlands, in deciding to confer a doc- 
tor's degree on you, has expressed by its 
action the gratitude which so many of the 
citizens of this country feel toward you 
and all of your compatriots who have helped 
so devotedly to further the realization of 
your original ideas. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. B. J. Postma, 
Rector. 


A Newspaper Reader Thoughtfully Dis- 
cusses Newspapers and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Letters to the Editor columns 
of our newspapers often contain material 
of a thought-provoking nature. Such 
a letter is one written by Mr. Joseph D. 
Peno, Jr., of Jasper, Tex., to the editor 
of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise and 
published in the June 12 issue of that 
outstanding newspaper. É 

I ask ous consent that Mr. 
Peno’s thoughtful discussion of news- 
papers and government be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEPING AN EYE ON GOVERNMENT 

EDITOR ENTERPRISE: I was glancing over the 
editorial page of your newspaper the other 
day, and after reading several of the articles 
therein I stopped and began to think about 
what I had been 7 

I was reading about what a particular in- 
dividual had to say about the administration 
in Washington today. Some of what he said 
was favorable, some was not. 

A fact that many people do not realize is 
that political criticism is one of the most 
important planks in building a successful 
democratic government. As history has re- 
corded, one political party cannot function 
in a true democratic fashion unless the other 
is there to keep it in line, 

Two excellent examples of one-party rule 
are nazism and communism. We, as Ameri- 
can people, do not want either. 

It would be a good practice for every 
American man, woman, and child to read his 
newspaper. Therein are contained and re- 
corded the latest steps taken by our present- 
day Government, subject to the skepticism 
of you and your neighbor, for you to discuss, 
compliment, or protest. The editorial page 
contains views on the latest happenings as 
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seen through the eyes of the several promi- 
nent newspapermen, editorialists, and people 
like yourself, who have taken interest and 
want to say what they think. 

Legitimate griping is as American as apple 
pie and baseball, and is indeed necessary to 
the preservation of our country and the 
principles thereof. 

JoserH D. Peno, Jr. 

JASPER, Tex, 


Moscow-Cairo Maneuvers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while we 
are deeply interested in the disarma- 
ment negotiations in London, we should 
not permit our views to be so diverted as 
not to recognize the fact that the Soviet 
Union, while professing friendship for 
all, is arming Colonel Nasser with a new 
weapon which could cause untold 
trouble for the world. His government 
has just announced that he has received 
three submarines from the Soviet Union, 
which could be used to torpedo ships to 
bar the Gulf of Aqaba or other waters 
accessible to such submarines. 

I call this situation to the attention 
of the Senate because I think it is vital 
that we understand the situation very 
clearly. This demonstration, involving 
the giving of Soviet submarines to 
Colonel Nasser, who certain has not 
gained an enviable reputation for re- 
sponsibility in the use of weapons en- 
trusted to his control, is coupled with 
the fact that a considerably larger 
Soviet fleet is putting on a demonstra- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
American officer in charge of the Ameri- 
can Sixth Fleet says that it is of such 
size as to interfere with the operations 
of his own vessels. 

While we are deeply interested in the 
disarmament negotiations, we had bet- 
ter keep our eye on the ball everywhere, 
especially the Near East. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Moscow-Cairo Maneuvers,” published 
in the New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moscow-Catro MANEUVERS 

While the Soviets profess friendship for all 
and advance new disarmament proposals 
which President Eisenhower regards as hope- 
ful and worthy of sympathetic study, a new 
Soviet intervention in the Middle East is 
creating tensions in the area, This inter- 
vention, which is obviously designed to bol- 
ster the sagging Moscow-Cairo axis against 
the effects of the Eisenhower doctrine and 
in particular to strengthen President Nasser 
against Arab anti-Communist forces, has 
two aspects. 

One is a display of Soviet naval power in 
the eastern Mediterranean, to wihch half a 
dozen warships of the Soviet Black Sea fleet 
are now due to steam the Darda- 
nelles. They are ostensibly en route to the 
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Baltic Sea to join in Soviet naval maneuvers. 
But their more evident purpose is to provide 
a counter to the recent display of power by 
the American 6th Fleet, which saved Jor- 
dan from being swept into the pro-Commu- 
nist orbit. According to Vice Admiral 
Brown, commander of the 6th Fleet, the 
Prospective Soviet cruise will undoubtedly 
affect the operations of his ships and could 
Provide a warning of impending trouble. 

The other aspect is the sale of three Soviet 
Submarines to Nasser, announced by his own 
government agency. It may be doubted that 
Nasser counts on them as defensive weapons 
against the armadas of the West. But he 
Presumably does count on them as offensive 
Weapons in his continued state of war with 
Israel to resume the blockade of the Aqaba 
Gulf. This blockade was broken by the 
Israeli invasion of Sinai, and the gulf has 
been kept open by the United Nations forces 
occupying Nasser s gun positions seized for 
them by Israel. An underwater attack on 
Ships using the gulf may therefore seem to 
Nasser to be a logical complement to his 
Undercover attacks not only against Israel 
but also against Arab rulers he cannot con- 
trol. It would enable him not only to cir- 
cumvent the United Nations forces and their 
Peaceful mission but also to compel dis- 
senting Arab rulers to kowtow to him on 
this issue in the name of their common cru- 
Sade against Israel. < 

The explosive potentialities of the new 
moves by the Mosçow-Cairo axis are evident 
and it behooves both the United Nations 
aas United States to be on guard against 
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Resolution by Lake County, Calif., Board 
of Supervisors on Middle Creek Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3,1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I addressed the House on the Middle 
Creek fiood-control project which is sit- 
uated in Lake County, Calif. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
$70,000 to complete the planning phases 
Of the project. It is now ready for ini- 

construction, and $300,000 for this 

was approved by the Bureau of 

the Budget and recommended in the Fed- 

eral budget for fiscal year 1958. The 

Necessity and financial feasibility of the 
Project is beyond question. 

However, a few people took it upon 
themselves to make an issue of local re- 
Sponsibility. As a result, a local election 
held on the 7th of May failed to carry 
by the required two-thirds majority. 

S Cast a shadow of doubt on whether 
maintenance and operation re- 
Juirements would be met, and the House 
Appropriations Committee deleted the 
$300,000 for the Middle Creek project’ 
Tom the fiscal 1958 public works bill. 

Their position was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the following telegram: 
to take the following information avatflable 
Visi propriate committee re budgetary pro- 
ons for Middle Creek flood control in Lake 

Unty, Calif. By special election on May 7, 
18 2 year, called by Lake County supervisors 
Dike ae district in area of benefit for pur- 
tee of accepting Middle Creek fiood-control 

Ject, same was decisively defeated. Middle 
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Creek project having been rejected by people 
in area of benefit, there now is no need for 
budgetary provision $300,000 to start Middle 
Creek project and budget should be cut ac- 
cordingly. 
COMMITTEE FoR PRACTICAL FLOOD 
CONTROL, 
OLAI JONES, 
Chairman, Upper Lake, Cali}. 
By PHIL N. CRAWFORD, 
Attorney jor Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, the words "decisively de- 
feated,” as used in the telegram, are a 
misrepresentation of fact. The actual 
vote cast at the May 7 election was 211 
for the formation of a tax district, and 
199 against. 

The majority of the people favored the 
formation of a district, even though they 
fell about 60 votes short of the required 
two-thirds majority. 

In my remarks yesterday, I referred 
to the fact that since the election, more 
than 50 percent of the landowners in 
the project area have petitioned the 
Lake County Board of Supervisors to 
zone them into the county flood-control 
and water-conservation district. This is 
conclusive proof that the people want 
the project, and are willing to assume 
the cost of local responsibility, 

The board of supervisors has complied 
with their request and by resolution 
adopted on the 17th of June 1957 an- 
nounced their intention of zoning the 
Middle Creek project area into the 
county district. This will resolve all 
doubt of local responsibility, and I hope 
the matter is properly resolved to permit 
restoration of the $300,000 to H. R. 8090, 
the public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1958. 

For the information of my colleagues 
and to put on record the real desire of 
these people, I desire to include the 
aforementioned resolution with my re- 
marks, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

The Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Lake, State of California, and ex officio 
Board of Supervisors of the Lake County 
Flood Control and Water Conservation Dis- 
triet of the County of Lake, State of Califor- 
nia, does hereby resolve, and it finds and 
determines and hereby declares: 

1. That there is established in the Lake 
County flood control and water conservation 
district a zone known as Lake County flood 
control and water conservation district, zone 
No. 3. 

2. That it is the intention of the board of 
supervisors of Lake County flood control 
and water conservation district to under- 
take and to assume the annual maintenance, 
operation and replacement costs of that 
certain project known as the Middle Creek 
flood control project, to be constructed and 
engineered by and through joint efforts of 
the United States of America and the State 
of California, as more fully appears in a 
letter from the Reclamation Board of the 
State of California, dated January 4, 1957, 
to the clerk of the board of supervisors of 
the county of Lake, an assumption agree- 
ment between the Reclamation Board of the 
State of California and the county of Lake 
submitted by said board of supervisors on 
or about January 9, 1957, but not yet exe- 
cuted, and a map of the location of improve- 
ments of said project dated February 20, 
1957, and approved by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, all of which said 
documents are filed in the office of the 
county clerk of the county of Lake, State of 
California, and which sald documents are 
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by reference made a part of this resolution. 

3. That said project is for the common 
benefit of the zone herein sought to be 
created. 

4. That the cost of said project shall be 
borne by Lake County flood control and 
water conservation district, zone No. 3, and 
the engineering estimates of the cost of 
said project to be borne by said zone are 
in the amount, of an annual cost for said 
maintenance, operation, and replacement, 
of $17,400. 

5. That Monday, July 8, 1957, at 2 o'clock 
p. m, at the board of supervisor's room in 
the courthouse at Lakeport, Calif., is the 
time fixed for a public hearing upon this 
resolution, at which time said board of 
supervisors shall consider all written and 
oral objections and evidence, for or against 
said proposed project. 

6, That reference is hereby made to that 
certain map entitled “Location of Improve- 
ments—Cache Creek Basin, Calif, Mid- 
dle Creek Project” filed in the office of the 
county clerk of the county of Lake, State of 
California, which said map shows the gen- 
eral location and general construction of 
said project. 

T. That the county clerk of the county of 
Lake, State of California, and ex officio 
clerk of the Lake County flood control and 
water conservation district, is hereby di- 
rected to give notice of said hearing on this 
resolution in accordance with the provisions 
of section 12 of chapter 62 of the statutes 
of 1954 commonly known as the Lake 
County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District Act. 

The foregoing resolution was passed by 
the board of supervisors of the county of 
Lake, State of California, and ex officio board 
of supervisors of the Lake County flood con- 
trol and water conservation district, county 
of Lake, State of California, this 17th day 
of June 1957, by the following vote: 

Ayes: Earle W. Wrieden, J. H. Pearce, 
Clyde E. Duggar, L. J. Hamilton, L, D. Kirk- 
patrick. 

Noes: None, 

Absent: None. 

L. D. KIRKPATRICK, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervi- 
sors of the County of Lake, and 
Ex Officio Chairman of the Board 
of Supervisors of the Lake County 
Fiood Control and Water Con- 
servation District, 
Attest: 
THOS. L, GARNER, 
County Clerk and Er Officio Clerk 
of the Board of Supervisors of the 
Lake County Flood Control and 
‘Water Conservation District, 


Brass Had Ohio But Wants More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of our committee and of this House in 
passing the bill limiting military land 
withdrawals on the public domain has 
received favorable comment throughout 
the Nation. An example of that com- 
ment is the excellent editorial appearing 
in the June 9, 1957, issue of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The editorial calls 
this legislation “an official project of 
notable public service.” 
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The editorial does, in my opinion, give 
me as the author of the bill too much 
credit. This legislation was coauthored 
by the following Members of Congress: 
Mr. Dawson, of Utah; Mr. Saytor, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. JOHNSON, of Wiscon- 
sin; Mr. METCALF, of Montana; Mr. 
THOMPSON, of Wyoming; Mr. UDALL, of 
Arizona; Mr. Band, of Nevada; Mrs. 
Prost, of Idaho; and Mr. Drxon, of Utah. 

In addition some mention should be 
made of the excellent staff work of our 
committee, which spent literally weeks 
of painstaking work unraveling the com- 
plicated pattern of military landhold- 
ings. In particular I want to mention 
the outstanding work of our counsel, Mr. 
George Abbott. It is correct to say, I 
think, that he knows more about this 
legislation than anyone else associated 
with it, and has given invaluable aid not 
only to our committee but to the Senate 
committee in its consideration of the 
bill. 

The San Francisco Chronicle editorial 
follows: 

Brass Has Onto Bur Wants More 

Cram Earn. who represents California's 
sprawling Second Congressional District— 
the Nation's roomiest—is chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee; as such, he has spent more than 2 years 
on an official project of notable public service, 

By dint of long study and numerous hear- 
ings, he has uncovered staggering evidence 
of a great and growing greed of the armed 
services for public lands. So striking were 
the findings that the House promptly en- 
acted a bill—introduced by Encie—to re- 
strict this prodigal grabbing of the public 
domain and to halt the attendant abuses. 
The Senate now has the bill and should 
grant it prompt and favorable consideration. 

For the established fact is that the Armed 
Forces are not only gobbling up land by the 
millions of acres but are compounding their 
gluttony by refusing to share the land with 
each other, by letting much of it stand un- 
used, by converting some into exclusive fish 
and game preserves for the brass where State 
fish and game laws are inoperative, where 
licensing and limits do not prevail. 

It is estimated that the military has 
thus far preempted some 26 million acres 
of the public domain—an area the size of 
the State of Ohio—enough real estate to 
comprise a 12-mile strip stretching from 
New York to San Francisco. It is reaching 
for another 8 million acres. 

This industrious land grabbing has Inten- 
sified in recent years. In California, for 
instance, the military had 3,666,000 acres 
at the middle of last year—an increase of 
more than 1.2 million in 10 years. Al told, 
the Federal Government owns some 47 mil- 
lion acres of California terrain—which is to 
say almost half of the 100,300,000-acre total. 

California is thus one of the States to 
which the Engle bill is of especial impor- 
tance. For it is in the block of 11 Western 
States that contain a whopping 89 percent 
of the total Federal holdings of 408 million 
acres. 

The bill never would have been written, 
of course, and would have no support what- 
ever if the Armed Forces restricted their land 
requisitions to necessary areas for required 
uses such as artillery ranges, bombing areas 
and test sites. The findings of ENGLE’s com- 
mittee show, however, that this is woefully 
not the case. 

There is no sound reason, for instance, 
why the Air Force and the Navy should not 
use the same 100,000-square-mile testing 
range for identical purposes or why these 
„huge land areas should not be put to mul- 
tiple use, so that grazing, prospecting, and 
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other civilian activities could go forward 
at safe times and places. 

Again, there is every reason why public 
lands, taken over by the military and then 
found unnecessary, should revert to the pub- 
lic domain. As matters now stand, such 
areas can be sold as “surplus.” This whittles 
away at public lands and wilderness areas 
which ought to be rigidly protected for fu- 
ture generations. 

The Engle bill would correct such abuses 
and would largely prevent them in advance 
by requiring that Congress approve all with- 
drawals of public lands by the military that 
exceed 5,000 acres. 


Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co.— 
Centennial Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY. J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana's 
great industrial Calumet region, located 
in the northwest corner of Indiana, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, is indeed 
proud of its honor to be ranked as the 
most concentrated and progressive in- 
dustrial center in the United States. 
Three of the Nation's major steel mills 
are located in Indiana’s First Congres- 
sional District. All major oil companies 
have offices or plants within the borders 
of this area. Several hundred other in- 
dustries and manufacturing plants, both 
large and small, have located here in 
order to enjoy the unlimited water, rail, 
air, and truck transportation facilities in 
the center of the great Midwest. 

The Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co. of East Chicago, is one of the 
major industries in Lake County, Ind., 
which has reached the position of leader- 
ship in its industrial field over the last 
century. 

Today I wish to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress, some of the his- 
tory of the Graver Tank & Manufactur- 
ing Co. which this year celebrates its 
centennial anniversary. 

The growth of Graver Tank since 1857 
exemplifies the courage and endeavor of 
the men who have assumed leadership 
in the industrial progress of the United 
States. A leader in the field of tank 
production, Graver Tank has supplied 
the oil industry with storage units since 
the discovery of oil in 1859 and has wit- 
nessed and served the many extensions 
and expansions of that industry since 
that time. 

While an expanding firm in an ex- 
panding economy is not an incident of 
note, reviewing the economic history of 
the United States over the past 100 years 
brings to mind the times the American 
economic system has suffered financial 
misfortunes. 

However, the inherent strength of the 
country and the legitimacy of our sys- 
tem of economy during these times of 
financial disaster becomes evident in the 
stability of companies such as Graver 
Tank. Firmly believing that the econ- 
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omy was not doomed, these many young 
producers, in a young country, held fast 
to original standards and helped avert 
a complete collapse of American in- 
dustry. 

Graver has assumed leadership during 
its 100-year history. A pioneer industry 
of the Calumet area, Graver Tank was 
the first manufacturing plant to discover 
the physical assets of northern Indiana 
as a great production center. Now, more 
steel is fabricated in this area than any- 
where else in the world. 

We salute a successful area inhabited 
by a resourceful population—men like 
William Graver, who founded Graver 
Tank & Manufacturing Co., at the age 
of 15; men like Edward N. Gosselin, who 
guided its growth in the final decades of 
Graver Tank's first century of crafts- 
manship now being celebrated through- 
out the country by Graver's 4,000 em- 
ployees. 

The petroleum industry and Graver 
Tank grew up together. The storage of 
petroleum and petroleum products has 
presented problems ever since the first 
discovery of oil, and Graver Tank—2 
years senior to the oil industry—has al- 
ways been ready to provide workabie 
answers to these storage problems. 

In 1857, 15-year-old William Graver 
joined with his half brother, Michael, in 
a little iron plate business which has, 100 
years later, grown into a national organi- 
zation with plants in Indiana, Delaware, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and California, 

Two years after the start of this little 
backyard shop in Pittsburgh, oil was dis- 
covered in western Pennsylvania. Al- 
most overnight, the Graver shop became 
a regular supplier of tankage. The 
Graver brothers, trained to old-world 
standards of workmanship by their 
father, a boilermaker who had emi- 
grated from Germany, early gained a 
reputation for craftsmanship that has 
stood untarnished for a century. 

Relying on native ingenuity to solve 
problems, the infant industry of tank- 
building flourished with the oil industry. 

However, this stream of prosperity and 
Success was suddently dashed by the 
great panic of 1883. The steel mills 
along the Allegheny were dark, and busi- 
ness was at a standstill. William Graver 
was hard hit, but he decided to leave 
his many ties with Pennsylvania and 
make a fresh start in the West. 

Chicago was a thriving city, largely 
rebuilt after the great fire, and offer- 
ing a diversity of industry—grain, pack- 
ing plants, railroads and steel mills— 
attractive to a tank builder bent on suc- 
cess. William Graver bought a small lot 
on Chicago’s South Side and moved his 
family from Pittsburgh to its newly 
adopted locale. 

Still, business was not easy to find and 
he turned his hand to whatever metal- 
working was available. Wheelbarrows 
had a ready market and Graver supplied 
them for a while. Soon he had orders 
for lard tanks from a meat packing 
house and William Graver was back with 
the product of his choice. 

Storage tanks at that time were made 
of heavy boilerplate of the same thick- 
ness throughout the tank structure. It 
was William Graver’s theory that in a 
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Vertical tank, since the pressures were 
less in the upper sections, these could be 
Made of lighter plate.- Although this 
theory had been successfully demon- 
Strated by Graver-built oil tanks in 
Pennsylvania, no one in the Middlewest 
Would accept the idea. Finally Graver 
Tank took an order for four large linseed 
oil tanks of this type of construction. 
The tanks were erected and when tests 
Were completely successful, a new design 
Storage tanks was established—the 

of Graver's many contributions to 
~building technology. After oil was 
ered in Ohio, the Midwestern de- 
Mand for tankage became acute. When 
Graver Tank received an order for a 
large battery of 35,000-barrel tanks, Wil- 
Graver moved his plant to Lima in 
Order to handle this and other jobs on 
the spot. He retained his Chicago shop, 
but put most of his equipment on flat- 
Cars and set up new quarters at Lima. 
Work there continued from 1886 to 1888. 

At a time propitious to return to Chi- 
€ago, William Graver was persuaded by 
Gen. Joseph Thatcher Torrence to locate 
in East Chicago, Ind. The area was then 
Only an expanse of sand dunes and 

hs, but Graver had the foresight to 
envision the potential of the area. Gra- 
Ver thus became the first industry in the 
great Calumet area, perhaps now the 
kreatest concentration of heavy industry 
world. 

In 1910 William Graver retired, leaving 
the administration of the Graver Tank 
Works to his five sons. 

At this time Graver Tank boasted two 


frame buildings housing a powerplant, a , 


Machine shop and fabricating shops, a 
Warehouse, and a riveting yard and shed. 
Plate had replaced wrought-iron 
Plates and, consequently, larger plates 
Could be handled. 
the next 20 years Graver erected 
er assembly department, and new 
were equipped with overhead 
These new facilities enabled the 
company to meet the demands of in- 
See business from new oilfields in 
Dolahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 


Progress in tank-fabricating methods 
ly outmoded the use of riveting. 
Acetylene welding in small-tank con- 
truction and, by 1930, electric welding 
sho fairly standard procedures in the 
d PS and on some field work, The in- 
and Graver Tank kept pace with 
American endeavor as a whole. 
the 1930 Edward N. Gosselin assumed 
tion denen of the Graver corpora- 


b Gradual expansion followed, marked 
Y new plants in Delaware, Oklahoma, 
dur. ornia, and Texas. Welding proce- 
bulla: became specialized, modern steel 
ties ones With efficient handling facili- 
replaced the wooden factories, and 
ana Office buildings were erected. Assets 
Volume grew. 
he € Graver Tank story could, in effect, 
Called the boilermaker story. It is a 
mpi of a boy just 15 who wanted to 
life into the mainstream of American 
of 8 Was successful. It is the story 
Who industrious sons and daughters 
and have perpetuated his name, his skill, 
high standards. It isan Ameri- 
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can story which has been recorded in 
other industrial fields. 

These industrial pioneers have con- 
tributed greatly to win for the Nation 
its position as leader of the world, 


Senate’s Decision To Continue Soil Bank 
Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate’s vote yesterday to continue the 
soil bank does make sense. The House 
vote of some weeks ago to stop the soil 
bank in the middle of the program is like 
playing a five-inning ball game with the 
score tied and stopping at that point. 

Nothing can be determined about the 
success of the soil bank unless it is car- 
ried through the full 3 years of the pro- 
gram, When this program was insti- 
tuted last year, the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture both believed 
that the greatest reduction in crops 
would be met in the third year. The 
House action cut off the third year—the 
most productive part of the 3-year pro- 
gram. 

I am including herewith an editorial 
from the Decatur (Il.) Herald, of June 
10, 1957, titled “Senate’s Decision To 
Continue Soil Bank Makes Sense“: 
SENATE'S Decision To CONTINUE SOIL BANK 

MAKES SENSE 

The decision Friday by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to continue to keep all 
soil bank windows open at least through 
1958 is sensible. For the program has not 
had a fair trial. To close up the major part 
of it at the end of this year, as the House 
voted to do last month, is shortsighted and 
unfair to the intrinsic merits of the soil bank 
idea, 

While the program was abused in the name 
of presidential year politics in 1956, it has 
not yet been given a chance to prove itself. 
The legislation was passed late in the spring 
of 1956. The Members of Congress who in- 
sisted that it be placed in operation immedi- 
ately knew as well as Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson that good administration would 
yield, as it did, to the pressure of time and 
politics. 

This year the soll bank is more orderly. 
Not so many farmers are participating as had 
been hoped, but not until harvest time will 
anyone know with any certainty whether the 
program has the possibilities its proponents 
have always held out for it. So it is too 
early to write off the program as a failure or 
praise it as a success. 

But in May the House voted to end the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank, the 
most important part, at the end of the year 
and continue the conservation reserve pro- 
gram on a limited basis. Under the acreage 
reserve farmers are paid for removing land 
from the production of corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, rice, and tobacco during the current 
crop year, Under the conservation reserve 
the Government pays farmers for retiring 
any cropland to trees or grass for from 3 to 15 
years, 

z The Senate Appropirations Committee 
voted 18 to 2 to provide $500 million for the 
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acreage reserye program and $350 million for 
the conservation reserve next year. While 
the acreage reserve authorization is $250 
million less than the Agriculture Department 
requested and the conservation reserve figure 
is $100 million under administration re- 
quests, the Appropriations Committee has 
been generous enough so as to provide an- 
other year of adequate trial for the program. 
The Senate, and the House, too, should go 
along with the committee's decision. 


Learn More Before Spending More 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
minder that Government spending dur- 
ing recent years has impressed the peo- 
ple of the Nation with the idea that it 
is not only excessive, from the taxpayers’ 
standpoint, but perhaps being conducted 
on the basis of overgenerous appropria- 
tions available rather than upon care- 
fully studied justification for specific 
projects. The recent outburst of pop- 
ular criticism arising as it were spon- 
taneously, would seem to indicate that 
the people of the Nation are demanding 
that each and every phase of foreign 
spending be analyzed carefully with the 
view of determining its real worth in our 
united aim to create a sentiment for 
peace throughout the world while at the 
same time protecting and maintaining 
our ability to counter any aggression 
trom whatever source it may come. 

The following editorial from the 
Parkersburg News of June 19 will be 
found interesting: 

The United States Senate has 
with the joint support of the rival party 
leaders—a bill authorizing the appropriation 
of $3,637,000,000 for foreign aid use during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The figure compares with $4,400,000,000 
originally appearing in the budget, and 
$3,874,000,000 subsequently accepted by the 
President as a minimum figure. 


This action by the Senate does not mean 
that the appropriation of this much new 
money for foreign aid is assured. It merely 


— 


authorizes it, so far as the Senate is con- ` 


cerned, The actual appropriating must be 
done later. Moreover, the House has taken 
no action on foreign aid. Its appropriations 
committee opens hearings on the bill tomor- 
row. The temper of the House, as often is 
the case, may be quite different. Even in 
the Senate, the fight on the authorization 
was less vigorous than basic sentiment back 
of it, because of the still present opportunity 
of reducing the figure when the actual busi- 
ness of providing the money comes up. 80 
that the provision of this much new money 
for foreign aid, whether it is too much or 
too little, is by no means a fait accompli. 

There must be some deep-seated reason 
for all of this which cannot be explained 
away by the assertion that it is the result of 
Communist propaganda. It is something 
more basic than that, something we should 
find out about before we build too many 
hopes on the sort of defenses we have set up 
around the world. Maybe, if a showdown 
came, we would discover that we have bulit 
on sand in many quarters, 
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Th News thinks it would be a good idea 
for Congress to learn a little bit more about 
the health of our mutual defense system 
before deciding how much more money to 
pour into it. 


New Jersey Court of the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America Looks Back on 50 Years 
of Service to God and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3,1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was privileged to attend the 50th an- 
niversary observance of the State Court 
of New Jersey, Catholic Daughters of 
America, 

It was a beautiful and inspiring event, 
and it served to highlight once more the 
devotion to God and country that has 
been the hallmark of service of the 
Catholic Daughters of America. 

Too often, we are inclined to overlook 
the contributions to our society of such 
dedicated organizations as the Catholic 
Daughters, That is why, today, I would 
like to read into the Recorp of this Con- 
gress, the report of the 50th anniversary 
observance of the New Jersey State 
Court, Catholic Daughters of America. 
This report, compiled by Miss Mary 
Kanane, State regent, and Mrs, Thomas 
J. Dinan, State public relations chair- 
man, provides a deeper understanding 
of the objectives and accomplishments 
of the Catholic Daughters. The report 
follows: 

Fotiera ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE 

“If a woman is properly motivated and 
enthused, she can be a better influence than 
a whole host of apostles preaching from the 
rooftops,” Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, 
archbishop of the Newark diocese, told more 
than 1,500 members of the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America from all parts of New Jersey 
on Sunday, June 8, at the Essex House in 
Newark. 

The Catholic Daughters attended a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by His Excellency, 
Archbishop Boland, in Sacred Heart Cathe- 
dral to close their 50th anniversary year, and 
were addressed by him at dinner. 

Archbishop Boland congratulated the CDA 
“not only on your anniversary, but on your 
achievements in the past five decades.” The 
archbishop urged members to “look into 
yourselves as individuals and ask yourselves, 
“What have I contributed to the success of 
the organization?’ ” $ 

The archbishop added: “An organization 
is not sound unless all of its members are 
sound.” 

Archbishop Boland explained that everyone 
who is confirmed has received the seven gifts 
of the holy ghost, as the apostles did on the 
first pentecost. Noting that a woman prop- 
erly motivated and dedicated can exert more 
influence than a host of apostles preaching 
from the rooftops, Archbishop Boland re- 
called the gospel story of the Samaritan 
woman at the well. After she received the 
gift of faith from Christ, she went out and 
tald others and brought back many to re- 
ceive the gift, 

Reminding the Catholic Daughters that 
they are endowed with the gifts of the holy 
spirit, Archbishop Boland called upon them 


as individuals to “be stirred up to apostolic a 
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work among those not of the fold or those 
who are indifferent.“ 

Noting that the anniversary was a celebra- 
tion of the fact that the Catholic Daughters 
are both Catholic and patriotic, Archbishop 
Boland said, "It is impossible to have patri- 
otism without being religious.” 

At Mass in the cathedral, members were 
read a cable from Pope Pius XII, sending his 
paternal apostolic blessing to the CDA on 
their anniversary. The sermon at the Mass 
was by the Right Reverend Martin W. Stan- 
ton, State CDA chaplain and director of the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith. 
The cathedral choir, under the direction of 
the Reverend John M. Oates, sang the Mass. 

New Jersey's State Court, CDA, was found- 
ed on June 4, 1907, at a meeting in the 
Knights of Columbus headquarters in New- 
ark, The first State unit was comprised of 
8 courts with a membership of 736, Today, 
there are 96 courts in the State with a 
membership of 14,500. 

The original courts were: Courts Immac- 
ulate Conception and Paulus Hook of Jersey 
City; Court Columbus of Trenton; Court 
Bayley of Elizabeth; Court Palisades of Pali- 
sades; Court Sancta Maria of Belleville; Court 
Conchessa of Harrison, and Court Seton of 
Newark. The late Miss E. McMahon of Court 
Sancta Marla of Belleville was the first State 
regent, 

The aim of the Catholic Daughters of 
America is the propagation and preservation 
of our holy faith and the intensification of 
patriotism, as the name implies; the ma- 
terial, moral, and intellectual development 
of Catholic womanhood, and the protection 
and well-being of our Catholic girls. We 
also are pledged to the dispensation of char- 
ity and the furtherance of Catholic chari- 
table projects. 

There are no limitations placed upon the 
scope of activities of the CDA. Each unit 
maps out its own work commensurate with 
the needs of the locality. We are not an 
insurance organization. The touchstones of 
the order are unity and charity. 

In the 50 years of our existence we have 
contributed generously to Catholic chari- 
table projects and Catholic education. We 
have endowed Catholic colleges, churches, 
schools, sponsor a college scholarship, edu- 
cate young men for the priesthood. 

At the present time, there are 15 State 
committees actively functioning. They are 
apostolate of the aged; education, juniors, 
legislation, world missions, public relations, 
retreats, share the faith, confraternity of 
Christian doctrine, vigilance, Catholic war 
relief service, Catholic action, rural life, 
Catholic veterans’ administration, and civil 
defense. 

Miss Mary C. Duffy of South Orange, Miss 
Marguerite Martin of Jersey City, and Miss 
Louise Oberst of West Collingswood, all past 
State regents, are still living. Miss Duffy 
served on the national board as vice supreme 
regent, and she was the third supreme re- 
gent, elected in 1923. 

In recognition of thelr splendid contribu- 
tion to the church, both Miss Duffy and our 
present State regent, Miss Mary Kanane of 
Union, had the highest honor conferred 
upon them by our holy father Pope Pius 
XII, the papal decoration, Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice. 


Still Heavy Odor of Red Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
IN THE 5 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


* 


June 20 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, on Tuesday, June 18, 
1957, entitled “Still Heavy Odor of Red 
Propaganda”: 

STILL Heavy ODOR oF RED PROPAGANDA 


When the statements of Nikita Khrushchev 
and Moscow's representative Zorin at 
London are closely assayed, it is found the 
only new proposal for disarmament is di- 
rected toward barring nuclear tests, Even 
this is a wily concession, that has more a 
smell of Communist propaganda than in- 
tegrity in arms reduction. 

Make no mistake about it, Russia wants 
to end the nuclear weapons race. There can 
be no doubt about that. Nor about the rea- 
son. America is far ahead of Moscow in 
nuclear defense. 

Atomic arsenals of the United States are 
perhaps the only real fear, the only signifi- 
cant deterrent of major war that exists in 
the Kremlin. i 

Khrushchey would like to disarm the 
atom. He would rather disarm America’s 
atom, but probably would be willing to toss 
the world’s whole nuclear arsenal into dis- 
card, That would leave Russia much more 
aggressively powerful than she is today. 

If this cannot be accomplished, perhaps 
Moscow can halt the steady advance of the 
West's nuclear power. If the atomic hazard 
to the human race could be prevented from 
growing steadily more dangerous, the people 
of America and all the world would welcome 
some kind of stop order upon nuclear weap- 
ons development. 

Washington has offered, has hepeatedly 
sought to go much further in this respect 
than the Soviet ever has. In 1946 we urged 
an international agency to control all atomic 
energy. We have repeatedly recommended 
aerial, ground and scientific inspection, with 
foolproof controls to end the nuclear weap- 
ons race. 

All this the Soviet has persistently repudi- 
ated. It still does. Last week Khrushchev 
ridiculed the United States first step in- 
spection program, just to get such a system 
started, in the Arctic. Khrushchey bluntly 
declared no system of control“ can solve the 
problem of disarmament. 

Then he added the Soviet will, however, be 

to establish inspection posts in the 
Soviet, the United States, Britain and other 
countries, if this could facilitate a ban on 
nuclear tests. And this was greeted as & 
bright, promising concession, 

Inspection posts could not be adequate to 
detect nuclear development, even nuclear 
tests, save, perhaps, hydrogen or other huge 
blasts. These could be detected without 
such posts, as Moscow well understands. 
But the smaller tests would not necessarily 
be detected by fixed posts. The United 
States for that reason has insisted on gen- 
eral, comprehensive inspection, with com- 
pulsory controls. ~ 

After the Khrushchev statement in Hel- 
sinki, Valerian Zorin, of Ruasia, explained 
at the London conference the Kremlin pro- 
posal for inspection posts should be under 
the United Nations. Would that mean it 
would be subject to Security Council veto, 
and not worth the paper of its signature? 

Prime Minister Macmillan of Britain has 
written Russia that general disarmament 
cannot be achieved until tensions between 
East and West are abated. He listed these 
tensions primarily as the political division 
of Europe, especially Germany, under 
satelliteism; the Soviet's hostile policy in 
the Mideast, and the Soviet repression ip 
Hungary. 

Disarmament must come. It ts essential 
for the survival of nations, perhaps the en- 
tire race. But even partial disarmament 
cannot be practical, except with ironclad 
control machinery, until the tensions Mr. 
Macmillan cites are dispersed. Only Red 
Russia can disperse them. 
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We must keep arms negotiations open. We 
must use them realistically at every chance 
to inch toward disarmament. But America 
dare not be grappled to dangerous, innocu- 
Ous agreements with Russia, spurred by emo- 
tionalisms. 3 

There must be hard, clear-thinking as- 
sessment every step of the way. We have 
too often inyited peril in the past by weary- 
ing of the arms burden and lowering our 
defense. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957. 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of New Jersey and indeed the 
entire Nation has suffered a great loss 
in the death of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, but the contribution that 
he made to the cause of sound judicial 
Procedure will never be forgotten. Un- 
der the new constitution adopted by the 
State of New Jersey he reorganized the 
Judicial system of our State and al- 

h there were some who were crit- 
» he commanded the respect of all 
and today the rules and procedures 
Which were adopted under his guidance 
and leadership are held in high esteem 
Members of the bar as well as the 
Dublic generally. He was a very human 
Man and fully recognized the frailties 
of human nature but he would never 
Compromise with inefficiency or slovenly 
effort, 

The editorials from the Asbury Park 

and the Long Branch Record are 
fitting tributes to this great man and 1 
am pleased to include them with my 
Temarks, 

The editorials follow: 

From the Asbury Park Press of June 18, 
1957] 
ARTHUR T, VANDERBILT 

The history of New Jersey reveals few con- 

butions to the civic welfare that measure 
UP to those of Arthur T. Vanderbilt. As a 

wyer, a teacher of law, a champion of good 
ernment, an aggressive advocate of ju- 
reform. and a chief justice of the 
State's highest court, he performed in a 
r that brought lasting benefits to the 
Citizens of New Jersey. Mr. Vanderbilt's 
death before he had reached the age of re- 
as chief justice leaves a vacancy that 
Will be very difficult to fill. But as it-mourns 
his Passing the State is grateful for the 
Monument of achievement that Mr. Vander- 
but had created. 
Not only in this country; but throughout 
World, the transformation of the New 
ersey court system from & slothful and 
etimes futile. judicial contraption into 
an efficient medium for dispensing prompt 
tice is hailed with admiration and an 

Ort at emulation. The new constitution 
adopted in 1947 outlined the great improve- 
ments that have been made in the State's 
su System but it was the implementation 
cugelied by Mr. Vanderbilt and his asso- 
tu on the new supreme court that ac- 

ally gave New Jersey the modern and 
x nt judicial system that it now boasts. 
tal jousiy Mr. Vanderbilt had shown his 
te €nts for improving obsolescent court sys- 

ms when he was chairman of a committee 
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to help the United States Supreme Court 
reorganize the Federal court system. This 
service coupled with his long and successful 
tenure as dean of the New York University 
law school brought Mr. Vanderbilt wide ac- 
claim as a vigorous expert in judicial reform. 
And it made him the ideal choice to assume 
the burdensome task of reorganizing the New 
Jersey court system in accordance with the 
new constitution. 

Fortunately Mr. Vanderbilt had completed 
this task, perhaps not to his own satisfaction, 
but to the point where New Jersey, whose 
court system evoked nationwide scorn only a 
decade ago, is now regarded as having a 
model system of judicial administration. 

Now it behooves all citizens, and especially 
those in a position to appoint judges and 
the judiciary itself, to preserve the great 
gains made under Mr. Vanderbilt and to hold 
high the standards of New Jersey justice. 
The State owes him a memorial in reward for 
services, and none would be more appropriate 
than to continue his valiant effort to give 
New Jersey a court system based upon the 
highest concepts of justice. 


[From the Long Branch Record of June 18, 


JUSTICE VANDERBILT 


Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt was a 
man who dedicated his life to the law. 

His death has written finis to a career 
in jurisprudence marked by monumental 
achievements in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

His work in revamping the New Jersey 
court system would have been accomplish- 
ment enough for any ordinary man. But 
Justice Vanderbilt was not an ordinary man. 

He was impelled by a driving force to see 
that Justice was done. Delays and crowded 
court calendars gnawed at him constantly. 
It was this factor that led him to cut through 
a maze of entanglements and bring order, 
speed, and systematic disposal of legal mat- 
ters to our halls of justice. 

His colleagues have described him as an 
“exemplar in the public service,” as “the 
greatest force in the judicial history of the 
State,” and as one of the Nation's “outstand- 
ing legal and judicial figures.” 

His death will be keenly felt, not only by 
those who knew and worked with him, but 
by all who will, in some measure, reap the 
benefits of his profound knowledge of the 
law. 

This newspaper joins the rest of the State 
in mourning his passing. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of First Public Singing of the Song 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include the resolution 
filed for adoption by the General Court 
of Massachusetts by Senator John R. 
Yerxa and Representatives James C. 
Bayley and William F. Otis, all of Bos- 
ton, for the Park Street Church, Boston, 
said resolution commending the observ- 
ance of the first public singing of the 
song America. 

The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE FIRST PUBLIC SINGING OP THE SONG 
AMERICA ` 


Whereas on Sunday, June 30, 1957, and 
through July 6, 1957, the 125th anniversary 
of the first public singing of the great 
patriotic song America will be celebrated at 
the Park Street Church in the city of Boston 
at ceremonies commemorating the event; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that due 
Tecognition be given to the observance of 
this memorable event and to a song which 
has been an inspiration to all; and 

Whereas the song America was written by 
the Reverend Dr. Samuel Francis Smith in 
the town of Andover, Mass., in February 
1832; and : 

Whereas the first it was sung publicly 
was at a children’s celebration of American 
independence at the Park Street Church, 
Boston, on July 4, 1832; and 

Whereas the first time it was sung publicly 
ten with reference to any special occasion, 
it has during the years been widely used as 
a national anthem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts commends to all citizens that 
appropriate recognition be given to the cele- 
bration of the first public singing of the 
song America during the week of June 30 
through July 6, 1957. 


Inauguration of Direct Flight From Detroit 
to Paris and Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article taken from the Detroit 
Free Press of May 26, 1957, shows how 
close Detroit is coming to Europe. The 
inauguration on June 2, 1957, of direct 
flights from Detroit to Paris, France, and 
Rome, Italy, not only indicates the 
growth of the city but also gives testi- 
mony to the wisdom and foresight of 
those, such as myself, who have envi- 
sioned Detroit as a world port: 

Dmect Am SERVICE TO LINK Derrorr Wira 
PARIS AND ROME 

Detroiters will be able to fly directly to 
Paris and Rome from Wayne Major Alrport 
under a new service to be inaugurated June 
2 by Pan American World Airways. 

The flights will leave Wayne Major at 1 
p. m, Sundays and Thursdays, returning to 
3 at 9:35 a. m., Tuesdays and Satur- 

ays. 

J. P. Smith, Jr., Detroit district manager, 
said the new service will bring to nine the 
total of weekly round-trip Pan American di- 
rect, no-change flights from the Motor City 
to Europe. Pan American already is flying 
daily to Shannon, London, Frankfurt, and 
other European cities. 

Detroit became a gateway to Europe on 

April 30, 1954, when Pan American inaugu- 
rated the first no-change-of-plane service to 
London, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and other 
points on & 3-round-trips-a-week sched- 
ule. 
. Prior to that Detroiters took domestic 
fiights to New York, transferring to Pan 
American for flights to Europe. Customs 
and immigration facilities now are located 
at Wayne Major Airport. 

The Detroit-Europe flights, Smith pointed 
out, have made the Ford Rouge plant as 
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familiar a signpost for in-coming Europeans 
as the Statute of Liberty. 

Pan American established daily service to 
the same European points on June 1, 1955. 
It became the first airline to put new 5,000- 
mile range Douglas transports into trans- 
atlantic operation a year later, flying the first 
nonstop flight across the Atlantic in DC7C's, 

The Detroit-Paris-Rome schedule calls for 
a refueling stop at Boston, but passengers 
may remain in the same seats to Paris and 
Rome. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, Fiscal 
Year 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8090) making 
appropriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army and 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I endorse 
the statements that have been made by 
my colleagues on the very fine work done 


by the distinguished members of the - 


Subcommittee on Civil Functions. 
‘Theirs is indeed a most difficult assign- 
ment which they have handled cour- 
teously, carefully, and capably. 

I presume that all of us are disap- 
pointed when projects on which we are 
seeking approval are not included. That 
certainly is not a reflection on the fine 
work this committee does. I recognize 
that the efforts to stay within budget 
limitations has played an important part 
in selection of the projects now included 
in this year’s bill. I do not feel that this 
is always the best procedure. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget recognizes one set of 
standards; the Congress may wish to 
recognize others. The Bureau of the 
Budget undoubtedly refiects the thinking 
of the current administration, but the 
majority of the Congress is of another 
political faith and it is well within the 
range of probability that our projects 
suffer accordingly. I do not feel that 
the Congress should be tied to the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget, 
nor do I consider the Bureau of the 
Budget infallible in its thinking and in 
its recommendations, 

I have a particular interest in two 
small items which are not included in 
this bill. The House Committee on 
Public Works has authorized a review 
by the United States engineers of the 
proposed routing of the Intracoastal 
Waterway from Carrabelle to St. Marks. 
The present authorization is for the 
Crooked River route. I have requested 
that consideration be given to a change 
in the authorization via the Alligator 
Point route. The latter is 18 miles 
shorter and involves 1 highway bridge 
instead of 3. It would be much less 
expensive to dredge and, I believe, less 
expensive to maintain. The Intracoastal 
Waterway from Carrabelle to St. Marks 
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has been authorized, but not constructed. 
The increasingly heavy flow of water- 
borne traffic into St. Marks requires that 
consideration be given to this matter. 

The Committee on Public Works also 
has authorized a review of the channel 
needs of St. Marks, Fla., which is the 
eastern terminus of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway. The present harbor at 
St. Marks is maintained at a depth of 
6 feet and a width of 50 feet. A mini- 
mum of 12 feet by 200 feet is a necessity. 
In my statement before the subcommit- 
tee I pointed out that several hundred 
craft use this port each week, and the 
list includes oil barges, construction- 
material barges, commercial fishing ves- 
sels, and pleasure craft. Navigational 
aids are totally inadequate. Asa result, 
the cargo craft and the larger commer- 
cial and sporting craft find it necessary 
to come and go only during daylight 
hours and when the tide is high. 

The sum of $10,000 is needed for the 
necessary surveys which are a part of 
the reviews by the engineers. 

I made an earnest appeal to the com- 
mittee that these items be included even 
though they are unbudgeted. 

I have a similar great interest in the 
channel improvement in the harbor at 
Port St. Joe, Fla. Although there is not 
a budget recommendation, I feel that it 
is a serious oversight not to include in 
this bill improvement for Port St. Joe 
Harbor in Florida, The present channel 
depth is 32 feet. A 35-foot channel was 
recommended by the United States engi- 
neers and authorized by the Congress. It 
will cost approximately $144 million with 
a small additional maintenance cost. 

According the the Government reports 
for the year 1955, there was handled 
through the port of Port St. Joe 1,909,032 
tons of waterborne commerce. Port St. 
Joe was only outranked in Florida, in the 
amount of tonnage handled, by Tampa, 
Jacksonville, Port Everglades, and 
Miami. 

The terminaling facilities at Port St. 
Joe for bunker C fuel oil is 275,000 bar- 
rels. Port St. Joe is the terminal for the 
southeastern pipeline and has terminal- 
ing facilities fer 980,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and light fuel oil. Terminating 
facilities are available for bunkering 
Navy and other type vessels. At the 
present time bunker C fuel oil is being 
delivered to Eglin Air Force Base and is 
also being furnished to the United States 
district engineers at Mobile for equip- 
ment at times when operating in this 
area. 

The development of the Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee Valley Waterway will 
make it possible to barge bunker C fuel 
oil from the terminaling facilities at Port 
St. Joe to various inland ports (including 
Fort Benning, Ga.) along this route. 
This additional potential business is 
estimated at 50,000 short tons annually. 

St. Joe Paper Co. has recently com- 
pléted, at a cost in excess of $500,000, a 
sheet-piling, concrete-topped bulkhead 
which will permit docking of tankers 
and other vessels with draft of 35 feet. 

The Glidden Co. has installed a tall- 
oil plant in Port St. Joe, which will be in 
operation this month, with estimated 
production of 25,000 tons, a percentage 
of which will be exported in tankers. 
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The General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. is now 
erecting a liquid-alum plant in Port St. 
Joe which will necessitate the importa- 
tion of bauxite. 

With the approval of the United States 
engineers and the Coast Guard the E. I. 
du Pont Co. is now in the process of 
erecting facilities for handling explo- 
sives through the port of Port St. Joe. 
These facilities will be made available to 
other companies producing and shipping 
explosives. 

It is to be anticipated that the study 
now being made by a Government 
agency as to the suitability of various 
ports for handling explosives will show 
Port St. Joe to be one of the most ac- 
ceptable ports on the gulf and will pos- 
sibly have priority over other ports, in 
that it will already be handling ex- 
plosives. 

Thirty-seven feet depth over the bar 
and 35 feet depth in the channel will 
mean that several square miles of nat- 
ural deep water in St. Joseph Bay will 
make accessible to the Navy a landlocked 
bay on the Gulf of Mexico in close prox- 
imity to Tyndal Field, Eglin Air Force 
Base, and Pensacola Air Base and would 
seem to add to the advantages to be 
gained by making the deep water of St. 
Joseph Bay accessible to the Navy. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
St. Joseph Bay and the harbor of Port 
St. Joe only have a diurnal tidal rise of 
1.4 feet and do not enjoy the advantages 
of a tidal rise of 3 to 5 feet which prevails 
at all eastern seaboard ports and most of 
the gulf ports. Under extreme northerly 
wind conditions, we frequently experi- 
ence a minus 3 feet below mean low tide. 

With the recently created port au- 
thority it is to be anticipated that addi- 
tional port and dockage facilities will be 
made available in the near future. 

The present trend to the considerably 
larger ships makes it very important that 
this rapidly growing port have improved 
depth facilities. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to com- 
ment briefly on the very important 
central and southern Florida project. 
There has been question of the amount 
of local participation, although I hardly 
think there can be question of the im- 
portance of the project. Actually, I feel 
that it can clearly be shown that Florida 
is meeting its full part of the cost in 
that local interests are bearing a full 
39 percent of the total project cost for 
the first phase of the central and south- 
ern Florida project. 

The cost of the local flood- control 
district to date indicates that $23.4 mil- 
lion have been made available to this 
project to finance the requirements of 
local cooperation. Eleven million dollars 
of this amount came from general reve- 
nues of the State of Florida, the bal- 
ance from an ad valorem tax levy on 
all real property in the 17 counties of the 
flood-control district. 

When the project was started in Jan- 
uary 1950 the works and assets of the 
old Everglades Drainage District were 
incorporated in the Federal-State plan. 
These included canals and rights-of-way 
which were actually usable in the proj- 
ect. These works, representing a signifi- 
cant start on the overall project in the 
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Everglades and lower east coast area 
cost the taxpayers of Florida $18 million 
to construct. However, local interests 
are given no credit under project financ- 
ing for this substantial contribution in 
the form of completed works. 

In addition to the works included in 
the Federal-State plan, it is necessary 
that individual landowners and drainage 
districts provide on the land water con- 
trol works to regulate ground water ele- 
vations in the South Florida area. It is 
estimated that such on the land works 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area rep- 
resent an expenditure by private land 
Owners of approximately $24 million to 
date. Similarly, the landowners in the 
coastal areas in Palm Beach, Broward 
and Dade Counties have spent approxi- 
Mately $21 million to provide their need- 
ed water-control facilities to augment 
the works of the Federal-State project. 

To summarize the activities of local 
interests to date, the following substan- 
tial contributions have been made: 


$23, 400, 000 


6 ̃ . Re ae 18. 000, 000 
On-the-land water control. 45,000, 000 
i =~- 86, 400, 000 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
to me, and should be equally apparent 
to any unbiased observers that the citi- 
zens of Florida are bearing more than 
their fair share of the cost of this fiood 
Control and water-conservation project 
in central and southern Forida. 

Assets of former works, 16 to 18 millions. 


Costs incurred by local interests, 1949-57, 
$23,458,433, 


Appropriated by Congress, $38,074,000. 
Local budget, fiscal year 1958, $6,318,800, 


Flood experience (Corps o/ Engineers) 


157, 525, 000 


This is a flood-control project of great- 

importance. Very substantial bene- 

fits are anticipated and I believe the re- 

turns to the Federal Government in the 

development. of the area and subse- 

quently in taxes cannot fail to be many 
es the amount to be expended, 


Scientists and the Fallout Scare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
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confusion in this matter of H-bomb fall- 
out. The Communists have been wag- 
ing an inspired campaign against fall- 
out tests of the atomic bomb. Many 
people have a genuine fear of the effects 
of atom fallout, and we all share a real 
concern about it. The danger, however, 
at this time is not as real as the Commu- 
nists tell us, and in a recent article in 
the U. S. News & World Report, June 21, 
1957, there appeared an article entitled 
“Scientists and the Fallout Scare”; and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the article. 

The article follows: 
[From the U.S. News & World Report of 

June 21, 1957] 


SCIENTISTS AND THE FALLOUT SCARE 


When you hear the views of “scientists” 
on fall-out and other atomic matters, it's 
well to find out who is talking. 

That's indicated by a look at the record 
of “scientific’’ testimony and petitions. 

A check shows that of 250,000 United 
States scientists, a tiny percentage signed 
recent petitions and appeals. Many signers 
are students and others who are not in 
atomic work. 

. . . . bd . 


In the United States 250,000 individuals 
are rated as scientists by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Of these, about 9,000 are working on 
atomic energy and the problems related to 
nuclear explosions. They are either with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and its 
contractors, or in private industry. Only 
a portion of the 241,000 other scientists have 
special knowledge of atomic problems. 

The 9,000 atomic scientists were repre- 
sented by about 38 of their leaders in recent 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. They were called in by Congress 
to tell what they knew about the harmful 
effects of fall-out and radiation resulting 
from nuclear bursts. 

Substantial agreement: ‘These atomic 
experts are conducting research in labora- 
tories all over the country. Many work on 
the same problems, each using his own 
methods. What they told Congress often 
differed in quanitity and degree. But when 
they sat down for roundtable discussion 
of what had been said, they found that, on 
nearly all basic issues, all but 2 or 3 of them 
were in substantial agreement. 

The Atomic Energy Commission's repre- 
sentatives and all but a few of the other 
scientists agreed that radiation dangers were 
serious and must be taken into account 
constantly when planning nuclear tests. 
They agreed also that tests should be cur- 
tailed or discontinued by the United States 
as soon as other nations would agree to do 
likewise, but not before. 

In the midst of the hearings, however, a 
clamor arose in the newspapers that made 
it appear that a large segment of American 
scientists were in disagreement with the 
Government's nuclear weapons program. 

The headlines read, 2,000 Scientists Ap- 
peal for Ban on A-Tests.” Dr. Linus C. Paul- 
ing, head of the chemistry division at the 
California Institute of Technology, reported 
to the press on June 3 that 2,000 scientists 
had signed a petition of his, asking for “an 
international agreement to stop the testing 
of nuclear bombs.” 

Only 1,351 names: The petition was re- 
ceived by Congress about a week later, after 
the hearings had ended. A count of the sig- 
natures showed there were actually 1,351 
names, 

No signer was identified, other than by 
name and place of residence. A check of the 
names was made in “American Men of Sci- 
ence” a standard registry, which lsts about 
90,000 persons who are considered to be sci- 
entists of some prominence. Only about 
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half the 1,351 petitioners were found to be 
listed 


Dr. Pauling explained that a few of the 
signers were “students of science.” A check 
of the signers at one institution, the Uni- 
versity of California, shows that a number 
of them were graduate students, research 
assistants and fellows, 

Some scientists who examined the petition 
Questioned whether many of those who 
signed it had any expert knowledge of the 
scientific problems it raised, 

Light was thrown on this by a further 
check at the University of California. Just 
3 of the 77 faculty members in the physics 
department had signed the petition. One 
signature came from the biological sciences 
department—the field of science that is most 
concerned with radiation effect. Most of the 
signers at the university were in astronomy, 
mathematics, engineering, metallurgy, and 
statistics. 

Why some take issue: Some scientists who 
were approached took issue with Dr. Pauling, 
One, Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand, wrote in a letter 
to Dr, Pauling that Dr. Pauling himself did 
not actually know the truth of some of the 
scientific statements he made in the petition. 

“Scientists should be sure of their ground 
before claiming scientific authority for 
alarmist assertions,” wrote Dr. Hildebrand, 
who is head of the department of chemistry 
at the University of California. 

Another group, the Federation of American 
Scientists, makes frequent public criticisms 
of the United States Government testing 
and development of nuclear weapons, The 
federation has about 2,100 members, and it, 
too, caught public attention about a week 
after the Pauling petition appeared, calling 
for an international ban on large nuclear 
explosions. 

Once again the headlines read, “2,100 
Scientists Seek Test Ban.” Actually, the 
Federation's 2,100 members are by no means 
all scientists. Engineers are included. No 
scientific or other professional qualification 
of any kind is required for membership. 

Even if the 2,100 members of the Federation 
were all scientists, and you added them to 
the 1,351 signers of the Pauling petition, you 
would get a total of 3,451 persons. This Is 
about 1.3 percent of the 250,000 scientists in 
the United States. 

Where scientists look: Scientists them- 
selves look for information and guidance to 
such organizations as the National Academy 
of Sciences. This is a privately operated 
and supported group of 550 top scientists. 
The Academy was created by Congress in 1863 
with a charter signed by Abraham Lincoln, 
Its chief function is to make scientific in- 
vestigations for the Government. 

Last year the Academy sponsored a study 
of radiation effects, which was conducted 
by leading men of science in the various 
fields concerned. The reports that the 
Academy issued on this study are now re- 
garded by Government authorities and the 
scientific world in general as the most au- 
thoritative material available on the subject 
of radiation. 


Administration’s Long-Range Mineral 
Policy Not Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 
Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount of thought, economic skill, and 


knowledge of the domestic-mining in- 
dustry that has been put into the new 
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administration long-range mineral pol- 
icy is well illustrated by the recommen- 
dation on copper which reads: 

Copper has not been Included in view of 
the continuing good price and the fact that 
a 2-cent excise tax comes into effect when 
the price falls below 24 cents. The current 
rate of domestic production is expanding, 
and the market situation is stable under cur- 
rent conditions. 


Secretary of the Interior Seaton deliv- 
ered this dictum to the Senate Interior 
Committee on June 4,1957. At this time, 
the copper prices were beginning to fall 
and already had dropped from a high in 
early 1957 of over 55 cents per pound for 
electrolytic copper in New York to 31.288 
cents per pound on June 6, 1957, and then 
on June 19 in London, the price was 27% 
cents. Domestic mining companies have 
already started to curtail production, and 
at least one large company has been 
forced to a 5-day week rather than lay off 
men, the New York price now having 
dropped to 29 cents as of today. 

Since the original Copper Tariff Act 
Was passed with the 24 cents peril point, 
it has been pointed out by representatives 
of the copper industry that because of 
rising costs, the peril point now should be 
at least 30 cents per pound and the tariff 
or excise tax restored to at least 4 cents 
when the price falls below the peril point. 

One of the principal mining unions 
points out in discussing the Seaton- 
Wormser program: 

The situation in copper, while not yet as 
serious as that in lead and zinc, also con- 
tains many dangerous possibilities. A 30- 
percent drop in the price of copper in the 
past year, plus the accumulation of world 
stocks, in the face of rising supplies, simi- 
larly threatens the future life of many 
United States mines. 


The statement continues: 

The present administration’s failure to 
project effective remedies for the now criti- 
cal situation of the United States nonferrous 
metals industry places the issue squarely be- 
fore Congress. Drastic remedies are now re- 
quired to prevent what could develop into a 
collapse of an essential United States in- 
dustry. 


So much for the Secretary’s knowledge 
of the needs of the domestic producers 
of one metal. Continuous good price” 
and “stable market”—poppycock. And 


most of his reasons for not doing any- 


thing for a long list of other minerals are 
about as valid. 


Use of the Word “Congressional” 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. THomp- 
son] is recognized for 1 hour. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OFFERED TO A MEASURE 

REGARDING CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Speaker, I have seriously considered the 
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two bills offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman] to bar from 
the mails certain publications having 
titles which convey the false impression 
that they are official publications of the 
United States Congress and to prohibit 
the use of the word Congress“ or Con- 
gressional” as part of the title of any 
publication where the use of such word 
can reasonably convey the false impres- 
sion that such publication is an official 
publication of the United States Con- 
gress. 

The more I think about these two bills 
the more I am convinced that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has called atten- 
tion to a most serious and important 
problem. 

My contribution to this important and 
timely matter would be to point out that 
these two bills deal with a far too limited 
part of the problem which arises from 
the unquestionably misleading use of 
names which, by long usage, surely im- 
port connections, or approbation, by offi- 
cial segments of our Government to the 
firms and businesses involved in such a 
way as to mislead the most perceptive 
citizen. 

Take, for instance, the beverage known 


“as Senators Club. 


Even though this beverage by the 
quart or the fifth may never have been 
purchased by a Member of the other 
House it is my opinion—my curbstone 
opinion, that is—that the word “Senator” 
should never have been included in the 
name of this beverage. 


The consumer, the buyer of goods and 
services, which all of us are, must often 
be under the impression when dealing 
with firms having certain words in their 
title, or when buying goods and services 
using these same words, that he is deal- 
ing with, or relying upon, a part of the 
Federal Government or purchasing items 
approved by it. 

Nor should we be misled into placing 
too much reliance on such magazines as 
Editor and Publisher, the trade publica- 
tion for the newspaper field. 

I include here the following article 
and editorial from Editor & Publisher 
and an editorial from the Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio, of June 1, 1957, as part of 
my remarks; 

{From Editor & Publisher of June 8, 1957] 
SCHROTH Says CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
Report Is IMPARTIAL 

WasxIncTon.—Representative CLARE E. 
Horrman’s attempt to bar Congressional 
Quarterly reports from the mails (Editor & 
Publisher, June 1, p. 10), grows out of a 
politician's objection to having his voting 
record exposed, Thomas N. Schroth, Con- 
gressional Quarterly executive editor, de- 
clared this week. 

The Congressman would also make it Il- 
legal for a private organization to use the 
name “Congressional.” 

Mr. Schroth maintained that Congres- 
sional Quarterly renders an impartial meas- 
urement of congressional activity to the 
press and public. “As a Congressman votes,” 
he said, “so is his record put down by the 
systematic methods designed over the years 
by Congressional Quarterly.” 

The editor suggested that Mr. Horrman’s 
pique may be due to the fact his own record 
of rolicall votes shows that his support of 
the President's “consistently has 
been among the lowest in Congress, bis di- 
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rect opposition to the President's program 
among the highest.” 

Republicans and Democrats alike, Mr. 
Schroth said, rely on Congressional Quarterly 
measurements. 

“Congressional Quarterly,” he said, “is 
proud of its statistical studies and their 
contribution to better reporting. The 
studies are the first successful attempt to 
show clearly what the men on Capitol Hill 
actually are doing. It’s to be expected that 
some Congressmen do not like this, but 
editors, reporters and—even more impor- 
tant—newspaper readers do.“ 

Mr. Schroth denied Representative Horr- 
man's assertion that Congressional Quarterly 
lists absence as a vote against the President's 
program. He said Congressional Quarterly 
counts only “yea” and “nay” votes and 
divides the votes cast by a Member in agree- 
ment or in disagreement with the President's 
position by the total number of votes in- 
cluded in the tabulation, 


{From Editor & Publisher of June 8, 1957] 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN goes too 
far in his political retaliation against 
Congressional Quarterly. The Congressman 
would have been within bounds if he had 
limited his attack to criticism of the publi- 
cation which seems to upset him. But he 
stepped out of bounds when he introduced 
legislation to bar it from the mails and to 
prevent its use of the names “Congressional” 
or “Congress” simply because he doesn't ap- 
prove of its methods, 

In fact the proposals are a little ridiculous. 
Congressional Quarterly has been in business 
for more than 13 years and no one has ques- 
tioned its right to report on congressional 
activities and use that name prior to this 
time. 

Congress has no vested right in either of 
those names. In the Washington telephone 
book there are 30 organizations listed under 
the name "Con ” and an additional 34 
under the listing “Congressional.” There is 
a monthly Congressional Digest published in 
Washington (with no official connection) 
and a Congress Weekly published in New 
York (by the American Jewish Congress). 
There are also the Congressional Information 
Bureau and the Congressional Film & TV 
Service in Washington. Does Representative 
HorrmMan contend they shouldn't use the 
names either because they might imply some 
official connection? 

We hope the Congressman doesn’t contend 
that the voting records of Senators and Con- 
gressmen and the activities of Congress 
should not be reported and interpreted by 
anyone that chooses to do so. 


[From the Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio, of 
June 1, 1957] 


More THAN A NAME 


In presenting a bill to bar fom the mails 
any publication bearing a name which con- 
veys the false impression it Is an official pub- 
lication of the United States Congress, Re- 
publican Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, makes no bones about gunning 
for one particular periodical, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. But the reason for his 
animus toward this digest, it is plain, derives 
from more than an objection to its name. 

Congressional Quarterly is a reference and 
feature service subscribed to principally by 
newspapers of varied political position—Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Independent. It 
provides background information, statistics, 
and analysis dealing with the actions of Con- 
gress and its committees. Certainly none of 
these newspapers has the false impression 
that this service has any official connection 
with Congress nor are their politically liter- 
ate readers likely to be misled as to the 
source of information provided by it, 
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Mr. Horrmaw reveals a little more about 
the nature of his peeve when he asserts that 
Congressional Quarterly is spewing forth its 
Pro-Democratic propaganda while it mas- 
querades as a nonpartisan, objective source 
of information about the United States Con- 
gress. But competent editors of whatever 
Political outlook are perfectly capable of de- 
tecting partisan propaganda without requir- 
ing an act of Congress to protect them. It is 
Unlikely that even Democratic editors would 
Pay out good money for a Democratic-slanted 
Teference service much less those of Repub- 
lican and Independent leanings. A propa- 
ganda bias in such a service would render it 
Useless—a fact of which editors are probably 
more keenly conscious than is Representative 
Horr. 


N. 

The information Congressional Quarterly 
Contains usually speaks for itself—the voting 
records of individual Congressmen, their 
Support of the President and their party, etc. 
How it is interpreted depends on the views of 
the interpreter. But Congressional Quar- 
terly may be distressing some Congressmen 
Merely by laying out the record so that it is 
somewhat easier for editors, the public, and 
Other politicians to check on. 


The United Press got into the act with 

story which appeared in the Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Observer: 

Horrman WANTS PROTECTION FOR 

“CONGRESSIONAL” 

(United Press story dated May 31, 1957, ap- 

Pearing in the Washington (Pa.) Observer) 

Wasutnoron, May 29.—The Congressional 

ted, Congress Variety Shop, and Con- 

a ery Roller Skating Rink better watch 

Representative Crane Horrman, Republi- 
can, Michigan, wants to protect the words 

Congress” and “congressional” from being 
Used by just anyone. 

The Congressman introduced bills Tues- 

day thgt would ban use of “Congress” or 
congressional” in a publication title when 
that would convey the false impression that 
the publication is authorized by Congress. 

bills also would ban the publications 
from the mails. 

But that could be just the beginning. 
The Government already bans all commer- 
cial enterprises from implying they are Fed- 
eral agencies by use of such titles as “United 
States" and U. S.” Congress might decide 
to extend the law to cover “Congress” and 
eonsressional.” And what about such hal- 
‘Owed words as “Senator,” Senate, and 

House”? 

The Washington telephone book alone con- 
tains 64 listings under Congress and con- 
Bresslonal' including the Library of Con- 
&ress, which doesn't have to worry, and Eu- 
Bene A. Congress, who might have to. 

The listings include the Congress Barber 
Hees, Congress Beverage Co., Congress 
i Shts Service Station, and Congressional 

Ntelligence, The last listing is the name of a 
not an editorial comment. 

am there are the listings under Sen- 
Sen They sandwich the United States 
nate, also see United States Government, 
bers n Senate Delicatessen and a fellow 

med Sam Senator. 
gone House list is equally interesting. It 
cludes House of Beauty, House of Beef, 
of Prayer, House of Representatives 
of 8 see United States Government, House 
Pirits, House of the Good Shepherd, and 

Miss Werdna House. 
aten . there are the Washington Sen- 
But some baseball fans contend they 

a change, anyway. 

fagensidering all these matters, and con- 
pn that Editor & Publisher must some- 

W be biased, and must have some New 

al connections, and, at the very least, 

undeniably New Deal in its sym- 


Worp 
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pathies—as can be plainly seen from the 
substance and tone of its June 8 edito- 
rial—and can, therefore, be totally 
ignored, I therefore, offer an amendment 
to the measures sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and trust that he 
will accept it in the spirit in which it 
is offered, to provide that it shall be 
illegal for any privately conducted enter- 
prise to use as a part of its name those 
appellations calculated to convey the im- 
pression—obviously false—that such en- 
terprise or enterprise or product or serv- 
ice has some connection with or author- 
ization from any recognized agency of 
the United States Government or any of 
its departments or agencies or independ- 
ent establishments. 

I must confess I was shocked, when I 
got into this study I made, to find such 
a large number of the kind of listings in 
the Washington, D. C., telephone direc- 
tory using the words “United States,” 
“Congress,” “Congressional, “President,” 
“Presidential,” Senate.“ Supreme 
Court.“ Armed Forces,” Army.“ 
“Navy,” Marine Corps,” Air Force,“ 
“Coast Guard,” and “Government.” 

Without exhausting the list of enter- 
prises which thus, obviously, are mislead- 
ing the public, including Members of this 
House, I am going to take a minute or 
two to list for your consideration some of 
the firms using words to which we must 
object. 

Now, surely, anyone not familiar with 
the situation would suppose that these 
firms were managed by the Congress of 
the United States, or that the Congress 
haq a financial interest in them. 

This mistaken conception leads, in 
turn, no doubt, to the belief that the 
President's budget is more inflated that 
it really is. 

Let us see how this works, for instance, 
in regard to the Congress Beverage Co., 
the Congress Barber Shop, the Congress 
Construction Corp., the Congress Hotel, 
the Congress Investment Corp., the 
Congressiona] Apartments, the Congres- 
sional Builders and Decorators Supply 
Co, Inc., the Congress Paint Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., the Congress Roofing 
Co., Inc., the Congress Theater, the Con- 
gress Development Corp., the Congress 
Variety Shop, the Congressional Bever- 
ages. 

So far, there are two beverage com- 
panies, one barber shop, also construc- 
tion, investment, development, and 
building supply companies involved, as 
well as two hotels, an apartment house, 
a variety shop, and a theater. This 
doesn’t begin to exhaust the list, though 
it does exhaust me, somewhat. 

Here, for the record, are the other 
firms which use the name congres- 
sional": Congressional Camera Center, 
Congressional Cemetery, Congressional 
Cleaners, Congressional Club, Congres- 
sional Country Club, Congressional 
Daily, Congressional Day Camp, Con- 
gressional Digest, Congressional Drug 
Store, Congressional Electric Co., Con- 
gressional Films & TV Services, Congres- 
sional Florists, Congressional Flying 
Service, Inc., Congressional Information 
Bureau, Congressional Insurance Co., 
Congressional Intelligence, Inc., Con- 
gressional Liquor Store, Congressional 
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Lumber Co., Inc., Congressional Manor 
Sanitarium, Congressional Meeting Hall, 
Congressional Motors, Inc., Congres- 
sional Radio & TV Sales & Service, Con- 
gressional Roller Skating Rink, Con- 
gressional School, Congressional Shop- 
ping City, Congressional Tile Co., Con- 
gressional Trucking Co. 

Undoubtedly, consideration must also 
be given to the Republican Capitol Hill 
Club, the Congressional Relaxitorium of 
famed restaurateur Mike Palm, as well 
as to such beverages as Senator's Club. 
There is, also, the matter of the United 
States Rubber Co., probably one of the 
better known companies in this area. 

So, it would seem, not only the citizen 
buying geods and services, but the tax- 
payer, too, whose dollars support the 
Federal Government is misled as things 
stand at present. j 

Undoubtedly, the taxpayer, who is not 
able to take the time to make a profound 
study of the subject, is led to think that 
the Congress is in the cemetery business, 
the club business, is running drugstores, 
electric companies, liquor stores, insur- 
ance companies, a roller skating rink, a 
trucking business, a flower shop and so 
on. í 

That trucking business, at this time, is 
most unfortunate, for, in the mind of the 
harried taxpayer, the Congress is tied in 
or linked up with Dave Beck. 

So, while the Federal Government is 
large, goodness knows, it is, undoubtedly, 
not nearly as large as many taxpayers 
and citizens surely must believe that it is. 

My proposed amendment will aid in 
correcting a false impression which must 
be held by a large body of citizens, as to 
the extent of the enterprises in which the 
Federal Government is engaged. 

With this in mind accordingly, I have 
developed the following amendment and 
commend it to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan: ; 


Amendment to H. R. 7803 offered by Mr. 
Thompson of New Jersey; On page 2, strike 
out line 1 and all that follows and insert: 

“Sec. 712. False advertising or misuse of 
name to indicate connection with the United 
States Government: It shall be unlawful to 
use the words ‘United States,’ Congress.“ 
‘congressional,’ President,“ presidential.“ 
Senate,“ ‘Senator,’ Supreme Court,’ House 
of Representatives,’ Armed Forces. Army.“ 
Navy.“ ‘Marine Corps,’ ‘Air Force,’ ‘Coast 
Guard,’ ‘Capitol Hill,” or ‘Government,’ or 
any combination or variation of those words, 
as a business or firm name, where the use of 
such words alone or with other words is rea- 
sonably calculated to convey the false im- 
pression that such business or firm has some 
connection with, or authorization from, the 
United States or any branch of the Govern- 
ment thereof, or any department or agency 
thereof, where such connection or authoriza- 
tion does not in fact exist. 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than 61,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 33 Is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 712. False advertising or misuse of 
name to indicate connection with the United 
States Government.” 


MORE ON THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
I took the floor on Wednesday, May 
22, to discuss the President’s legislative 
program and its lack of support by the 
so-called modern Republicans, 
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It was extremely interesting that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEROU- 
NIAN] took the floor immediately pre- 
ceding me to launch an attack on the 
Congressional Quarterly. 

The publisher of the Congressional 
Quarterly, we were informed, at one 
time, served with the Office of War In- 
formation undeř a Democratic admin- 
istration. 

This is supposed to be conclusive proof 
that the facts which the Congressional 
Quarterly cited were unquestionably 
wrong. 

This attack upon Congressional Quar- 
terly reminds me of the story of the old 
lawyer's advice to the novice just out of 
law school: 

If the law is with you, talk about the law. 

If the facts are with you, talk about the 
facts. 

If the law and the facts are both against 
you, talk about your opponent. 


Late in the evening of May 22 the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF ] 
was giyen the floor for half a minute 
and he asked a highly significant ques- 
tion. 

That question and the reply for the 
Republican Party by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] was 
as follows: 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Dresountan. I yield to the gentleman 
for a half a minute. 

Mr. Metcatr. I wish either the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN) or 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp], 
one of those gentlemen who has been attack- 
ing the weighting of the Congressional 
Quarterly, would explain something to me, 
because I am interested in it, due to the fact 
that I am attacked at every election for not 
supporting the President and I am somewhat 
chagrined. Would the gentleman explain 
how we should weight these various rollcalls? 
How would you weight the difference between 
a rolicall on contribtuion to the World 
Health Organization and a rolicall in sup- 
port ot the President's Middle Eastern propo- 
sition? 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. I would say on that 
that I would certainly not myself make an 
effort at delivering a major speech on the 
basis of such thoroughly unreliable informa- 
tion which everybody should realize does not 
represent support or opposition to anybody. 


Of course, it can readily be seen that 
the gentleman from New Jersey simply 
begged the question. 

He did not answer the gentleman from 
Montana, nor, so far as I can find, has 
anyone else on the Republican side an- 
swered the question. 

Attacking the Congressional Quarterly 
clearly. is no answer. 

You will be interested in the fact that 
I have found that the members of the 
Republican Party take an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to this publication when 
ae think it is politically expedient to 

0 80. 

I have been doing some research on 
this and in order to set the matter 
straight I am presenting here some 
statements showing what the Republi- 

cans have said at those times when it 
sulted their purpose to rely on the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

I want to say at this point, that it is 
very interesting to find Republicans tak- 
ing out after the Congressional Quar- 
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terly as they did at the time of my speech 
on May 22 and as they have several times 
since. 

And then, on other occasions, quoting 
the Congressional Quarterly favorably 
when it suited their purpose. 

So, as I say, in order to set the matter 
straight here is what my research has 
turned up. 

Consistency is a virtue, I think, and 
what I would say to my good friends on 
the other side of the aisle is that they 
should make up their minds on this mat- 
ter and not continue to blow hot and cold 
on alternate days on such an important 
matter. 

For good measure, here also are what 
editors of newspapers have said about 
the Congressional Quarterly. I must 
point out that they, as a rule, have been 
much more consistent in their support 
of the Congressional Quarterly. 

Some occasions when Republicans 
cited the Congressional Quarterly to 
their advantage: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of September 28, 1956] 
TRUTH SQUAD DEFENDS REPUBLICANS IN 
CONGRESS 

Kansas City, Mo., September 27.—The 
Republican congressional truth squad today 
rebutted charges made here last night by 
Democratic presidential nominee Adlai E. 
Stevenson that Republicans in Congress had 
failed to support President Eisenhower. 

The truth squad, composed of Representa- 
tives WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, and 
Donal L. Jackson, of California, called the 
charge “loose talk.” 

The Congressional Quarterly shows they 
said, “that Republicans supported Mr. Eisen- 
hower 72 percent of the time on 99 rolicalis™ 
while the Democrats voted with the Admin- 
istration only 48 percent.“ 


Republican memo dated July 21, 1955, 
issued by the staff of the Republican 
Policy Committee, volume 1, No. 28, pages 
2 and 3: 

Survey SHOWS Democrats LAGGING ON PRESI- 
DENT’S PROGRAM 

The Congressional Quarterly, a private 
publication of Washington, D. C., specializing 
in congressional affairs, reported July 15 
another one of its running box scores on the 
President's batting average with the Demo- 
cratic-controlled 84th Congress. Although 
Democratic leaders pledged cooperation with 
the President last January, they are certainly 
dragging their feet as Congress turns into 
the home stretch, the survey shows. 

Of 200 Presidential requests for legislation 
between the opening of the session and June 
29, the score looks like this: 

Enacted into law, 52 (or 26 percent). 

Still in process, 79 (or 39.5 percent), 

Setback (but may be revived), 5. 

Rejected, 5. 

No action, 59. 

PARTY SUPPORT 


On a total of 69 rolicall votes (40 in the 
Senate and 29 in the House) in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposals were in issue: 


Republican support 
Democratie support 


PARTY OPPOSITION 


On the same 69 rollcalls, the measure 
of party opposition was: 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
Republicans in opposition... 23 15 2m 


Democrats in opposition 87 30 3v 


In other words, whether party performance 
is measured by support or opposition, Re- 
publicans in the 84th Congress to date have 
a better record of cooperation with the Pres- 
ident than have the Democrats. 


Republican memo dated August 18. 
1955, volume 1, No. 32, page 7: 

The Democratic-controlled Ist session of 
the 84th Congress caused President Eisen- 
hower’s batting average on his legislative 
program to drop to 0.463 from the sparkling 
average of 0.646 the previous Republican 84th 
Congress gave him in 1954, Congressional 
Quarterly weekly report reported August 12. 

The publication, a private journal of 
Washington, D. O., which specializes in con- 
gressional affairs, said the batting average 
compilation indicated the extent of Mr. El- 
senhower's success with his requests to Con- 


gress. 

Congressional Quarterly said it tabulated 
207 Presidential requests to the recent ses- 
sion, including 31 requests resubmitted to 
the 84th Congress from the 83d Congress. 
Of this total, Congressional Quarterly said 
the 84th Congress approved 96, or 46.3 per- 
cent. On the other hand, the Republican-led 
83d Congress received 232 legislative requests, 
and approved 150 for an average of 64.6 per- 
cent. The publication said only specific re- 
quests for legislative action by the President 
himself were used for the compilation. 

Newsweek magazine said in its issue of 
August 15 that President Eisenhower's criti- 
cism of the Democratic Congress for falling 
to enact important parts of his program “un- 
derscored this fact: Of his 200 most im- 
portant recommendations, only 52 were 
passed. The year before, with a Republican 
Congress, the President had got 150 of his 
232 recommendations through.” 


Republican National Committee news 
release dated October 20, 1954: 
EISENHOWER Gor 53 PERCENT BETTER COOPERA- 

TION From CONGRESS THAN TRUMAN Dip 


President Eisenhower got 53 percent better 
cooperation from Congress in enacting his 
proposals than Truman did during his ad- 
ministration, 

Leonard W. Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, said that an 
analysis of a box score compiled by an inde- 
pendent and nonpartisan news service organ- 
ization in Washington, the Congressional 
Quarterly, shows that as a leader Mr. Eisen- 
hower did remarkably better with Congress 
than did his predecessor. 

For the 6 years from 1947 to 1952, Mr. 
Truman got 42.9 percent of his proposals 
approved by Congress. Mr. Eisenhower did 
53 percent better than that, getting 65.9 
percent of his proposals adopted in the 2 
years of the 83d Co 

In considering the 64 key or major et 
lative projects proposed by the President to 
the Congress this year, the score is even bet- 
ter. President Eisenhower got 54 of these en- 
acted into law, for a batting average of 840. 
The Congressional Quarterly tabulates all 
the proposals submitted by the President to 
Congress. 

Mr. Hall pointed to the comparison as a 
8 reason for electing a Republican 

ouse, 


In Washington with Harold Lovre, vol- 
ume 8, No. 29, dated August 2, 1956: 


It's too early to evaluate the work of this 
Democratic-controlled Congress, but it can 
already be shown that much less support 


— 


1957 


was given to President Eisenhower's legis- 
lative program than in the session ending 2 
years ago. In 1953, under a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, the President received 73 
percent support and in 1954, 65 percent ap- 
Proval. Under the Democrats this fell to 
46 percent in 1955 and probably wiil be 
around 35 to 40 percent this year. He was 
citing Congressional Quarterly figures. 


Newsletter, Your Washington Review, 
by Congressman Jerry Forn (Republi- 
can, Michigan), August 23, 1956: 


According to figures of the Congressional 
Quarterly the Democrat controlled 84th 
Congress backed President Eisenhower on 72 
Percent of the 192 rolicalls in both sessions 
that presented clear-cut tests of support for 
his views. In comparison, the Republican 
83d Congress supported Ike's position on 
164 or percent of 198 rolicalls involving 
his legislative program in 1953 and 1954. 
According to this same nonpartisan digest 
my overall box score supporting President 
Eisenhower in the 84th Congress stood at 91 
Percent, In this last session which ended 
Several weeks ago my Ike batting average 
Was 94 percent. 


Newsletter, memo by Congressman 
Jonn W. Byrnes (Republican, Wiscon- 
sin), July 31, 1956: 

IKE SUPPORT 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the Presi- 
dent's popularity that one of the Democrat 
leadership's boast, as Congress adjourned, 
was that the Democrats had given Ike 75 
percent of what he asked for. Unfortu- 
nately, this boast does not square with the 
compilation made by Congressional Quar- 
terly, a nonpartisan reference service, which 
Stated that the 84th approved 46.1 percent of 
the President's program, compared to 73 
Percent of Ike's program enacted by the 
Republican 83d Congress. 

: SUPPORT OF DEMOCRAT PROGRAM 

In addition to judging the Congress on 
how well it supported Ike, the standard set 

the Democrat majority itself can be used. 
Last November, Senator JouNson, Senate 
majority leader, proposed a 13-point “pro- 
gram with a heart”; 42.8 percent, or about 
half, of this program was enacted. Ques- 
tion: Will Democrats, who like to give Con- 
Fresses a name, now call the 84th “the half- 
hearted Congress ? 


Mr. Meade H. Alcorn, Jr., chairman, 
Republican National Committee, on 
Meet the Press, NBC television program, 
June 2, 1957: 

Mr. Acorn. One of the major Issues will 
be the fact that we have seen, I think, a 
Very unusual and a very unhappy spectacle 
during this Congress, Ninety-four percent 

ot the President's program is still unacted 
Upon and is still bottled up in Congress. 
And I think one of the issues, if not indeed 
the major issue, will be that in 1958 in order 
to have an effective administration of the 
People’s affairs—unless the people simply 
Want a stalemate and I don't believe they 
do—the executive should be entitled to have 
a Congress which will be at least in part 
SyMpathetic with the program of the party. 
1953 and 1954 when we had a Republican 
the President of the United States 
was successful in getting about 75 percent 
3 76 percent of his program through; in 
red Well over 60 percent; I think 65 percent 
1954. Then when we had a Democrat 
come in in 1955 and 1956, the Con- 
Sreas gave him about 46 percent of his pro- 
Sram. Now those figures don't lie and they 
demonstrate—(interruption). 


These figures cited by Mr. Alcorn are 
Pes from Congressional Quarterly tab- 
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Robert C. Crane, publisher, Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Daily Journal: 

We find this material the best and most 
succinct reporting on the Washington scene, 
as well as the most educational material 
we can use in our columns, 


Barry Bingham, editor, The Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, The Courier-Journal: 

The Courier-Journal finds Congressional 
Quarterly news features a source of un- 
usual and interesting material which is not 
available elsewhere. We believe it adds to 
the thought content of our paper. 


J. Walter Greep, editorial writer, Lub- 
bock (Tex.) Avalanche-Journal: 

Since most editorials on present day topics 
require considerable research, your service 
renders a real service to the editorial writer. 


Edward Lindsay, editor, Lindsay- 
Schaub Newspapers: 

We find Congressional Quarterly material 
quite.useful in our editorial pages, both daily 
and Sunday. In the main, it is not only fact- 
ual and thorough, but well presented back- 
ground material on major issues, along with 
a running reportorial job on the behavior 
of Congress not available in quite so usable 
a form elsewhere. 


J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 

We find the material from Congressional 
Quarterly extremely helpful and useful, not 
only for publication, but as background and 
reference. 


Wright Bryan, editor, 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer: 

We use Congressional Quarterly primarily 
as reference material for our editorial writers 
and our Washington Bureau. Occasionally 
we publish some of your material as prepared 
by you. 


Arden X. Pangborn, editor, Oregon 
Journal: 

, Congressional Quarterly not only provides 
us with innumerable exclusive news stories, 
many of them vitally important to our own 
Northwest area, but also offers an invaluable 
editorial page reference service. 

Its completeness, accuracy, and impar- 
tiality insures its constant use. 


John Whalen, editorial page editor, 
Mitchell (S. D.) the Daily Republic: 

I think Congressional Quarterly is doing 
a bangup job of providing important back- 
ground and other supplementary informa- 
tion on issues involving Congress and the 
executive branch. What's more, it is doing 
so in a fearless and unbiased manner. We 
use Congressional Quarterly largely as docu- 
mentation in editorials but also occasional- 
ly run the articles as editorial page features. 


Richard F, Pourade, editor, the San 
Diego Union: 

The makeup of Congressional Quarterly 
enables us to break complex issues up into 
many parts so that the reader does not be- 
come confused with an intermingling of 
facts, opinions, controversy and debate. 
The reports are strictly objective and the 
arguments separated and well balanced. 


Leslie Moore, executive editor, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram: 

We find the Congressional Quarterly quite 
valuable. Our Telegram staff uses it regu- 
larly both for reference purposes and for 
background articles on the editorial page. 
The material is accurate and highly informa- 
tive. 


Robert G. Spivack, Washington Cor- 
respondent, New York Post: 


Cleveland 
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I have found Congressional Quarterly the 
single most valuable service we get since I 
have been in the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Post. It's especially useful in 
preparing my column, “Watch on the Poto- 
mac." I can't calculate how many times I 
have referred to it or, for that matter, 
how much money it has saved my newspa- 
per on research, 


Reed Sarratt, executive editor, Wins- 
ton-Salem (N. C.) Journal: 

We find Congressional Quarterly material 
useful, We use it primarily in our edi- 
torial page department for reference pur- 

We also print approximately half of 
the Congressional Quarterly new features. 


James Osborn, editor and publisher, 
the Yuma Daily Sun: 

I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that I have had quite a number 
of favorable comments on my use of Con- 
gressional Quarterly material. I use it from 


time to time in my page 1 column, Editor's 
Notebook. 


Of course, we also use it to put the local 
or Arizona angie into features and editorials, 
too 


P. S.—Your special service of telegraphing 
the rollcall votes of the Arizona delegation 
we find is well worth the extra cost. 


James R. Doran, editor, the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot-News: 

We have found Congressional Quarterly to 
be invaluable for bac d and a gold 
mine of information political and otherwise, 


Kenneth MacDonald, editor, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune: 

We find Congressional Quarterly valuable 
as an up-to-date reference work on con- 
gressional voting, status of legislation, posi- 
tion of congressional leaders on specific 
issues and other facts bearing on the legis- 
lative picture, 


J. J. McManus, editor in chief, the 
Boston Post: 

We use the Congressional Quarterly news 
features in both the daily and Sunday Posts 
and have for years. Even without the fea- 
tures, however, the Congressional Quarterly 
service would be invaluable because of the. 
weekly reports, which provide a complete 
and well-indexed source of information on 
everything that happens in Congress. These 
reports have saved us from more than one 
printed boner when our library was unable 
to come up with the right answer. 

WHAT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SAID AT HIS 

WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 

We have seen numerous Members from 
the Republican side saying different 
things on different days about Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

I would say to my Republican friends 
that it is not a matter of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly at all. 

What is involved here is support or 
lack of support for the President's pro- 
gram—no more, no less. 

What will the opposition do with ar- 
ticles from the New York Times and 
other publications which discuss the lack 
of Republican support for the President. 

Are we to believe that this, too, is all 
a part of a Democratic-hatched plot? 

Is anyone so gullible as to believe that 
these articles in stanch Republican 
newspapers and magazines are misin- 
formed and uninformed? 

For that matter, are we to believe that 
the President at his White House news 
conference does not know what he is 
talking about when he discusses the Jack 
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Let our critics explain the articles from 
the New York Times of May 23 by James 
Reston and W. H, Lawrence, which I 
include here. 

For that matter, look at what tran- 
spired at the President's White House 
news conference on May 22, when the 
President replied to Robert J. Donovan, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
W. H. Lawrence, of the New York Times. 

All of you saw on the front page ar- 

ticle in the New York Herald Tribune 
Monday morning, June 17, by Rowland 
Evans, Jr. The title, not by Congres- 
sional Quarterly, nor by me, but by this 
great Republican house organ is as fol- 
lows: “President Presses Drive for Unity 
in Congress.” I include this article as 
part of my remarks. 
My Republican friends may argue 
that, after all, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the New York Times, and other 
publications are wordly journals smell- 
ing of the market place and inclined to 
be cynical. 

I don’t think that they are, anymore 
than I think Congressional Quarterly is 
politically biased and New Dealish. 

So I give you this remarkable article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Thursday, June 13, 1957. 

The article was written by William H. 
Stringer, Chief of the Washington News 
Bureau of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and here is what Mr. Stringer says: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 18. 1957 
EISENHOWER TRIES Suasion on BUDGET BALKY 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasnHIncton,—At the White House they 
tell you: 

“Wait and see, The President's battle for 
his budget and legislative program isn’t over 
vet. Maybe the President didn’t get into 
the fight too late after all. We may win 
out yet.” 

This could be wishful reasoning. So far, 
the presidential drive seems to have gotten 
results on the foreign-aid bill. Defense cuts 
are touch and go. Civil-rights legislation, 
the school bill, are in jeopardy. Yet budget 
cuts are biting as deep as first threats indi- 
cated. 

EFFORTS STEPPED UP 


But whatever the ultimate result, the 
White House has most certainly stepped up 


its drive to get Mr. Eisenhower's program 


through Congress. If one merely tabulated 
the number of phone calls to Capitol Hill, or 
the number of lawmakers dined quietly at 
that executive restaurant inside the White 
House, the scope of the effort to persuade 
Congress would be apparent. 

President Eisenhower is criticized for not 
working more with the rank-and-file when 
Congress bigwigs oppose him. It is argued 
that he should wield a bigger patronage club, 
should threaten recalcitrant legislators. But 
at the White House they contend that the 
drive is more powerful, more varied, than 
some critics know or would admit. For in- 
stance: 

1. Of course Mr. Hisenhower works pri- 
marily with his GOP legislative leaders. 
There are the weekly breakfasts, the regular 
conferences, the presidential phone calis to 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOwLAND and Repre- 
sentative Joszyn W. MARTIN, Jr, 

But many an evening, around 6 o'clock, 
the President will be found meeting with 
a group of Senators or Congressmen at the 
White House—a session not on the appoint- 


ment calendar—to discuss this or that bill. 
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STRATEGY WEIGHED 


The Congress leadership knows of these 
meetings, but cannot control them. Mr. El- 
senhower turns on his friendly persuasion, 
and more than one lawmaker goes away with 
his opinions changed to favor the legisla- 
tion under scrutiny. 

2. The Eisenhower political team is giving 
careful thought how to deal with totally 
recalcitrant Republican Congressmen back 
in their own districts. Strategy is not wholly 
jelled yet, because GOP National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn is still new on the job. But 
it’s planned to notify legislators whose vot- 
ing record for Eisenhower is virtually nil that 
they'll definitely be opposed in 1958 or 1960. 

Take a certain Midwest Congressman who 
has opposed the Eisenhower program and 
indeed the GPO platform of 1956 far more 
than he supported it. He would be quietly 
made aware that a rival Republican candi- 
date for his seat is being built up for 1958. 
This would be delicate business, but it's un- 
der active consideration. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 17, 1957 
PRESIDENT PRESSES DRIVE FOR UNITY IN 
CONGRESS 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 16.—President Elsen- 
hower is now fully engaged in a concen- 
trated, personal campaign among Republican 
Members of Congress in behalf of his pro- 
gram that has no equal in recent political 
history. 

It was understood from qualified sources 
today that the President means to do no less 
in the months ahead than exert his per- 
sonality directly on virtually every Repub- 
lican in Congress, those in both the Eisen- 
hower and conservative wings of the party. 
He has always, of course, had intimate weekly 
contacts with the Republican leaders in both 
the Senate and House. These leaders are 
about equally split in political belief between 
orthodox and modern Republican thinking. 

In the last 2 or 3 weeks, it was learned, the 
President has invited some 20 Republican 
Senators, in small groups of 3 or 4, to hour- 
long conversations with him in the White 
House. Secrecy has cloaked these intimate 
sessions. The Senate visitors do not appear 
on the White House official calling list. The 
meetings have taken place in late afternoon 
or early evening, Participants are asked not 
to discuss them. 

The President, {t was understood, means 
to carry his campaign through the entire 
Republican membership in the Senate, His 
technique among the more numerous Mem- 
bers of the House is to invite Republicans 
in groups of 40 to breakfast with him at the 
White House. 

Other evidence of the President's unprece- 
dented campaign to gain and retain the sup- 
port of congressional Republicans was a let- 
ter he wrote a week ago to a young Cali- 
fornia Republican, Representative CHARLES 
S. GUBSER. Mr. GUBSER, in a speech to the 
Republican State committee in California, 
had made the following assertion: “Some of 
our most faithful allies in the cause of pro- 
moting republicanism have contributed ma- 
terially to what could be our downfall and 
what could also be the greatest landslide 
victory the Democratic Party has ever had.” 

The speech denounced “sniping criticism” 
against the President by the conservative Re- 
publican “Eisenhower wrecking crew.’ It 
said that “if modern republicanism becomes 
a nasty word, the word Republican will be- 
come obsolete.” 

After reading a copy of the speech, the 
President wrote Representative Gusser: A 
speech like yours on May 25 * * * is more 
heartening to me than perhaps you might re- 
alize. Always the easiest course in public 
affairs is fault-finding; the harder thing to 
do is to justify and explain and to correct 
musrepresentation. 


June 20 


“The harder course you have taken, and you 
have risen to the challenge, in my opinion, 
remarkably well. My conviction is that your 
approach is sound politically as well as sound 
factually, for I have yet to see solid facts 
stray far from good politics.” | 


NEW INFLUENCE SEEN 


The President has manifested his new role 
as active shepherd of the Republican flock 
in other ways. When Senator FREDERICK G. 
Parner, Republican, Maine, returned to the 
Capitol after a long illness, the President 
called him on the telephone to welcome him 
back. That might seem the most natural 
kindness in the world, but there are those 
who feel that in other days the President 
might not have felt such a responsibility. 

Debate and voting in the House and Sen- 
ate the past week show a level of Eisen- 
hower support among the Republicans that 
seemed to be absent earlier in the session 
when his record peacetime budget was the 
fattest pitch in the ballpark. On final pass- 
age of the foreign-aid bill, only 8 Republi- 
cans voted against the new program, as 
opposed to 17 Democrats, including some 
whose political records show strong inter- 
nationalist convictions, In the critical 
House vote rejecting the jury-trial amend- 
ment to the President's civil-rights bill, an 
estimated 40 or so Republicans left the 
Eisenhower fold. Previous estimates held 
that between 70 and 100 would support the 
Southern position. > 


NEW ENTHUSIASM 


The prospect today is extraordinarily 
favorable to passage in this Congress, and 
probably in this session, of the civil-rights 
program. Although the Federal school- 
building program appears to be quite dead 
this year, enactment of civil-rights legisla- 
tion would carry out a relatively substantial 
part of the Eisenhower program. 

It is still too early to measure the full 
impact of the new and cozy Eisenhower cam- 
paign on either the party as a whole or the 
legislative program, What could be said is 
that the President has instilled a new en- 
thustasm among his strongest Congressional 
adherents to continue what up until very 
recently was a lonely and exposed fight, The 
Eisenhower Republicans have taken new 
heart, and they are hoping the President's 
efforts will attract new supporters and 
weaken the conservative Opposition in his 
own party. 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 


(Excerpt from transcript of White House 
news conference, May 22, 1957) 

Robert J. Donovan, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: “Mr. President, last week, sir, 
you were asked if you intended to punish 
Republican Members of Congress who didn't 
go along with your program. Leaving out 
the question, the concept of punishment, 
would you be more disposed to support those 
who do back your program and less dis- 
posed to back those who do not, next year? 

Answer: “Well, if you want to make that 
statement within reasonable—and what I 
would call logical—grounds, I think it will 
be a pity if ever we tried to organize in this 
country political parties that are based upon 
slavish inherence to every detail and con- 
cept of government that can be advanced, 
because then you will have nothing but a 
whole group of splinter parties, probably 
170 million political parties, as far as I can 
see. Therefore, each party should encompass 
A very great deal—I mean a very wide 
range—of political thinking. 

But, I do believe this: when a political 
party gets together and agrees upon a plat- 
form and that platform is presented to the 
American public as the political basis on 
which they are going to try to conduct the 
Government, if elected, they should remain 
true to it. 
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“I believe they should stick with it through 
thick and thin unless conditions so change 
that anyone would understand that some 
change would have to be made in this plat- 
form. So, I have no right and no desire 
to punish anybody. I just say this: I am 
committed to the support of people who 
believe, as I do, that the Republican plat- 
form of 1956 must be our political doctrine.” 

NOT “NAMBY-PAMBY” 

W. L. Lawrence, of the New York Times: 
“Mr. President, to carry Mr. Donovan's ques- 
tion a step further, if I might, sir, in pre- 
vious elections, both 1952 and 1956, you have 
always supported every Republican who was 
Tunning for the Senate or the House with- 
Out regard to their voting record. I am 
wondering whether that will continue to 
be your attitude in 1958, or whether you 
do have some degree of enthusiasm with 
Which you support those who help you, and 
those who don't do anything for you?” 
{Laughter.} 

Answer: “Now I hope that I will never 
be accused of being so namby-pamby that 
I don't have degrees of enthusiasm about 
People that stand with me and those that 
Stand against me. 

“Now, what I do want to make clear is 

I most earnestly believe that the Con- 
gress and the White House should be occu- 


and controlled by the same party. 


Whenever this is humanly possible that this 
Could be done, for the reason then you 
Can fix responsibility.” 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 


Elsrnnowre Backs FuLL GOP SLATE—BUT 
Morr ENTHUSIASM FOR SUPPORTERS 
OF Goats THAN FOR OTHERS IN 1958 
(By W. H. Lawrence) 
Wasuincton, May 22.—President Eisen- 
hower declared today that Républican Sen- 
ators and House Members who backed his 
legislative program would get his enthusias- 
tie backing for reelection. 
But he pledged support, at the same time, 
all Republican Senate and House nomi- 
ness in 1958 without regard to their voting 
5 on his legislative program. 
= Now I hope that I will never be accused 
so namby-pamby that I don't have 
$ of enthusiasm about people that 
Stand with me and those that stand against 
me,” the President said amid laughter. 
He said it was important for the Republi- 
Wns. control Congress as well as the 
te House, “and to that extent, of course, 
am for whoever the Republicans of any 
Particular State or district nominate. 
ede when it comes down to who I am 
enthusiastically, and who I am for merely 
use they are Republican, is a very wide 
erence,” General Eisenhower declared. 
KEEPS SWORD SHEATHED 
Prey this answer at his news conference, the 
Bel ident once again refrained from using a 
5 itical weapon some of his most ardent 
think he ought to employ to 
Saa nait & greater degree of legislative sup- 
ha and party discipline. These men would 
ve the President make room on his politi- 
Benen as only for the Republicans who 
erally support the White House program. 


that 


every detail and concept of 
* are can be advanced.” Each 
Of pets must „ range 
“whut I do believe this," he continued. 
n a political party gets together and 
Pl upon a platform and that platform 
poni csented to the American public as the 
tical basis on which they are going to 
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try to conduct the Government, if elected, 
they should remain true to it.” 

Once again, the President pledged to con- 
tinue working to advance his legislative pro- 
gram by seeking to persuade individual 
legislators to back it. But again he declared 
his intention to respect the organization of 
the Congress, and not to deal with individ- 
uals behind the backs of anybody. 

WON'T BE BLOCKED 


At the same time, he made it clear he 
would not let the leadership veto any pro- 
posal he might have to seek votes of other 
legislators. 

“If the leadership of Congress is definitely 
against a project in which I am interested,” 
he went on, “I am not barred, and by no 
means do I ever expect anyone to try to bar 
me from seeing the individual Senators or 
Congressmen that I believe are sympathetic 
and can help. But the point is—you always 
go first to the leadership and notify them 
of what you are doing.” 

General Eisenhower declined an invitation 
to analyze the reasons why his smashing re- 
election victory in 1956 had not been fol- 
lowed by more general support for his pro- 
gram in this session of Congress. His ques- 
tioner said recent public-opinion polls had 
shown that the President’s popularity had 
fallen sharply. 

“I believe that these so-called popularity 
curves tend to go up and down,” he said. 
“This is the simple way I go about it; I made 
at least a limited campaign in 1956—at least 
limited as compared to 1952—and I took the 
Republican platform and I spoke for it and 
I made my pledges and promises to the peo- 
ple based on that platform. 

“I intend to carry it out to the very best 
of my ability.” 

He said that all other Republicans who 
spoke in 1956 had accepted the platform at 
least implicitly if not explicitly and that 
those who disagreed with him now must 
put up something constructive in its stead. 


* From the New York Times of May 23, 1957] 
EISENHOWER Fm Back—a STUDY or PRESI- 
DENT’s INITIAL Moves To Use His Power To 

Press PROGRAM 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—President Eisen- 
hower has shown in the last 2 days what 
can be done when he mobilizes Presidential 
power and personal influence behind a legis- 
lative 

In what have probably been the two most 
effective days of his second administration, 
he has regained the initiative over the op- 
position in his own and the Democratic 
Party. And he has done it merely by using 
instruments that have been available to him 
all along. 

First of all, he has dominated the news. 
He is now, and always has been when he 
wanted to be, the principal source of news 
and information in the Nation. 

This is a source of strength that he al- 
lowed to decline through the months of 
February, March, and April. And, as always 
happens, the vacuum was filled by his po- 
litical opponents. 

Second, he brought back to Washington 
for last night’s television speech on mutual 
security the best speechwriter he has ever 
had—Emmet J. Hughes of the Time-Life- 
Fortune organization. Accordingly, this 
speech had bite and direction. 

Third, he and his White House staff have 
been on the telephone with influential Mem- 
bers of Congress in the last week in a serious 
effort to pull the Republican Party together. 

And, finally, today he used the Presidential 
news conference as it can and should be 
used: To inform, to follow up on major 
policy pronouncements, to clarify and to 
remind the Congress and the Nation that he 
does not intend to have his authority 
whittled away without a fight. 
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FOLLOWTHROUGH IMPORTANT 


The question now is whether he will keep 
going. Both in golf and in politics, his 
backswing has always been better than his 
followthrough. Last week, he beefed up his 
first television address on his budget as a 
whole after alarmed warnings from the Re- 
publican House leader, JOSEPH W. MARTON, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, and then minimizcd 
the whole performance by an I’m-not-mad- 
a@t-anybody attitude in his news conference. 

Today, however, he followed through on 
last night's speech. Without abandoning 
his habit of avoiding personal criticism of 
his opponents, he made clear this morning 
that he is not going to treat his opponents 
precisely as he treats his supporters during 
next year’s Congressional election campaign, 
And he promised a fight for his program. 

This important change has not come about 
without a great deal of private and public 
pressure from individuals and institutions 
that have long been in his corner, 

David Lawrence felt obliged this morning 
to remind him that, after all, he did have the 
power of veto over the Congress. 

And Time magazine, which has not been 
his most severe critic in the last 4 years, re- 
marked this week that his first television 
message was the closest thing to a political 
flop that Ike has ever had. 

The surprising thing in all this is that it 
has taken the White House so long to turn 
around. The storm warnings have been up 
ever since the collapse of the administra- 
tion's Middle East policy last winter. - 

s OFF TO A BAD START 

The Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, rallied the budget-cutters 
the President even before the big book had. 
gone to Capitol Hill. 

And the Democrats, starved for an effective 
issue, rushed into the breach in the unac- 
customed role of defenders of the national 
economy. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the Presi- 
dent’s best friends warned him that nice 
guys finish last in this kind of an executive- 
legislative struggle that he began to shift 
the emphasis this week. 

Can he now maintain the initiative? 

The feeling here is that he can if he will, 
The Democrats are divided and highly vul- 
nerable to counterattack on the budget 
issue. 

Even the most partisan of opponents have 
nothing to gain and the Nation has a lot to 
lose—by eroding the President's prestige 
3 years and 8 months before the end of his 
term. And though his popularity may have 
suffered a little with the general public in 
the last few months, he is still the only po- 
litical lion in the den. 


RIGHT WING VULNERASLE 


Even the right wing of his own party is 
highly vulnerable and leaderless. They 
maintained power only as a result of the 
President's personal popularity. They did 
not protest against a popular New Dealish 
Republican Party platform that was bound 
to be extremely expensive if its promises of 
collective security abrogd and social security 
at home were to be redeemed. 

And the President started reminding them 
of this platform in his news conference to- 
day. : 

Primarily his problem Is one of articulation 
and political organization, He is not set up 
on a permanent basis to do the job of articu- 
lation. All his major political problems are 
highly complex—the budget, mutual secu- 
rity, defense policy. 

All require vivid, and especially constant, 
exposition. But when he got in a jam this 
week, he had to summon Mr. Hughes from 
private life, and now that last night's 
speech is over, Mr. Hughes has gone away. 

There is nothing In the present situation, 
however, to prevent him from mobilizing 
the articulate members of his party. 


í 
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MORE NEWS CONFERENCES? 

Men such as McGeorge Bundy, the Har- 
yard dean, and William G. Saltonstall, the 
principal of Phillips-Exeter Academy, are 
only devoted supported of his administra- 
tion, but also are in a position to mobilize 
like-minded Republicans in the universities 
and elsewhere. There are more of them 
than the White House realizes. 

Nor is there anything in the Constitution 
that limits him to occasional news confer- 
ences. He can have, not two a month, but 
two a week if he likes, and he demonstrated 
today that when he wants to do it, he can 
be an effective advocate and keep his pro- 
gram from being overwhelmed on the front 
pages of the newspapers. 

Finally, the record in Washington is full 
of evidence on how to organize administra- 
tion support in the Congress. What Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said last night about his 
so-called foreign aid bill is precisely what 
Franklin Roosevelt was saying about the 
lend-lease bill 16 years ago: namely, that 

e country could either provide a man and 
a gun or, alternately, provide the gun and 
let the allies provide the man. 

The difference is that President Roosevelt 
organized his supporters in the Congress 
during the lend-lease debate. He estab- 
lished a system under which his backers on 
the Hill were in close Maison with the exec- 
utive officials who had the facts. 

ANSWERS WERE QUICK 

And when damaging attacks were made 
on some aspect of that program, some ad- 
ministration supporter, selected in advance 
got on the phone at once for the effective 
facts and counterarguments. 

Thus the debate was kept in balance un- 
der conditions that were much more adverse 
to the administration than those that per- 
tain today. 

Fortunately, these tasks of articulation 
and tion are not the kind of thing 
that puts too much physical strain on the 
President. He has come to enjoy the news 
conference. His gifts of personal persuasion 
with the legislators are still immense. And 
effective means of passing information 
quickly from the executive departments to 
the Hill can bé arranged. 

The point, therefore, is not whether the 
initiative can be maintained, but whether it 
will be maintained. And that is largely up 
to the President himself. 


MEADE ALCORN CONCEDES EISENHOWER LOSS 


After all the fuss about the accuracy 
or lack of accuracy of the figures in Con- 
gressional Quarterly I was astounded to 
find in the New York Times of June 3 
a news story headed “Alcorn Concedes 
Eisenhower Loss.“ 

The Times article jumps right into the 
middle of the argument and begins 
forthrightly in this way: 

Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, said today that it 
is not unusual for a second-term President 
to lose influence with members of his own 
party in Congress. 

Mr. Alcorn, appearing on the National 
Broadcasting Co.'s television program Meet 
the Press, conceded under questioning that 
President Eisenhower might have undergone 
such a loss. But he said that the President's 
influence with the country, as distinct from 
Congress, was as great as ever. 


I include this remarkable article here 
for the information of my colleagues. I 
say “remarkable” because we find the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee saying on television what the 
members of the President’s party refuse 
to admit on the floor of this House. 

I also include an article by George 
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Dixon, a syndicated columnist, from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Thursday, May 30, 1957, entitled “Have 
Republicans Switched Horses Under 
Ike?” I include, too, an article from 
the Trentonian written by Lyle C. Wil- 
son of United Press Association. 

I include here, also, the lead editorial 
from the New York Sunday Times of 
June 2, 1957, which says in part: 

President Eisenhower repeatedly makes 
the point that things would be better if both 
the executive and the Congress were in the 
hands of the same party—naturally, he 
thinks the party should be Republican—so 
that there could be a focusing of responsi- 
bility. However valid in theory his argu- 
ment may be, the split control between 
White House and Capitol does not afford a 
satisfactory explanation for the poor legis- 
lative record that has been rolled up thus 
far. Until recently the President has done 
little leading even of his own party. 

{From the New York Times of June 3, 1957] 
ALCORN CONCEDES EISENHOWER Loss—Sars 

DECLINE OF A PRESIDENT’s POLITICAL IN- 

FLUENCE Is Nor UNUSUAL IN A SECOND 

TERM 

WasuiIncton, June 2.—Meade Alcorn, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, said today that it is not unusual“ 
for a second-term President to lose influence 
with members of his own party in Con- 


ess. 
8 Alcorn, appearing on the National 
Broadcasting Co.'s television program Meet 
the Press, conceded under questioning that 
President Eisenhower might have undergone 
such a loss. But he said that the Presi- 
dent's influence with the country, as distinct 
from Congress was as great as ever. 

The Republican leader brushed aside a 
statistical survey showing that on 20 major 
issues in this Congress the Democrats had 
supported the President far more con- 
sistently than the members of his own party.s 

He said that “when the chips are down,” 
as in unsuccessful attempts in the House 
last week to restore cuts in the Defense De- 
partment budget, most Republicans voted 
with the President. 

The key vote, on a motion to send the 
bill back to the Appropriations Committee 
and restore $313 million of the $2,500,000,000 
cut by the committee, was 242 to 151. A 
total of 203 Democrats and 39 Republicans 
voted restoring the funds and 140 
Republicans and 11 Democrats voted to re- 
store them. 

SEES DIFFERENCES WHOLESOME 


Mr. Alcorn denied that there had been any 
split in the Republican Party over the Presi- 
dent's $71,800,000,000 budget for the fiscal 
year 1958, which begins July 1. 1957. But 
he admitted that in recent regional meet- 
ings over the country he had found “a wide- 
spread belief that the budget should be cut 
if it could be cut without endangering na- 
tional security.” 

He termed this a “wholesome differences 
of opinion * * * that will ultimately result 
in a stronger Republican Party.” ` 

He sald he did not believe that the Eisen- 
hower budget would be a factor in the con- 
gressional elections of 1958. 

Mr. Alcorn refused to speculate on whether 
Vice President Ricnanp M. Nixon, on the 
words of a questioner, “has it made” for the 
Presidential nomination in 1960. He said 
he had never discussed with President Eisen- 
hower whether the President would take a 
hand in the selection of a nominee, but said 
he assumed the President “would make his 
influence felt.” 

He said he thought the results of the 1958 
elections would have a great deal to do 
with the nominee in 1960, and with whether 
he’s successful or not.“ 
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From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 30, 1957] 
Have REPUBLICANS SWITCHED Horses UNDER 
Ine? 
(By George Dixon) 

House Republican leaders, who confer with 
President Eisenhower every Tuesday ap- 
proached the White House for this week's 
meeting with a pious prayer on their lips that 
Ike had not seen the latest rundown sheet on 
their legislative performance. They came 
away temporarily relieved, at least. If the 
President had seen the form chart he made 
no mention of it. 

A complete breakdown of the voting rec- 
ords of every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been made, however. It is 
enough to make Ike wonder if he hasn't se- 
cretly been unhorsed. He once declared he 
wouldn't change horses in midstream. The 
compilation should make him wonder if the 
GOP Congressmen didn’t change horses on 
him, before he even saw the stream. 

The horseplay is epitomized, by Mississipp!. 
The six Ol' Miss’ Representatives, all Demo- 
crats, have been voting as if they were Re- 
publicans. 

They've been voting against the President. 

The breakdown reveals that Congressmen 
who bellowed loudest in the last election 
campaigns, “Help me to help Ike,” haye been 


"giving him the least help and that those who 


promised to fight him have been giving Ike 
the most support, 

On every piece of legislation on which the 
White House has taken a position, Ike has 
had more support from the Democrats than 
the Republicans. There have been no ex- 
ceptions. 

The GOPsters talk about Eisenhower popu- 
larity, and “I Like Ike,” Well—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt hit the bottom of his popularity 
with Congress after he tried to pack the Su- 
preme Court, and S. Truman lost pop- 
ularity after a series of controversies in 1946. 
But at no time in their Presidency did either 
have less support from their party than 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is getting from his, 
right now. 

It's beginning to seem as if “modern Re- 
publicanism” is still so new the GOP Con- 
gressmen haven't yet heard of it. 

Let us take a few closeups: House Demo- 
cratic Leader JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, campaigned last year on the slogan, 
“Elect me to stop Ike.” He has voted with 
the administration 95 percent of the time. 

House Republican Leader JoserH W. MAn- 
TIN, JR., ran as an “I Like Ixe“ -er. He has 
voted with the White House 55 percent. 

Of the 435 Members of the House, not 1 
has gone all the way with Ike, but 7 have 
gone 95 percent. Six of these—McCormack, 
MELVIN Price, of Iilinols; Carn ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma; Roserr E. Jones, of Alabama; 
CARL D. PERKINS, of Kentucky, and DANIEL J. 
FOOD. of Pennsylvania—are Democrats. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, Of New Jersey, is the 
lone Republican. 

There are two gentlemen named Bass in 
Congress, Perkins Bass, a Republican from 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams’ New 
Hampshire, voted with the White House 23 
percent. Ross Bass, a Tennessee Democrat, 
voted with Ike twice as much. 

The lone Republican from Texas, BRUCE 
Atcer, voted to uphold Ike only 9 percent of 
the time. WRIGHT PATMAN, the Texas Demo- 
crat, whose fiscal philosophy most differs from 
Ike's voted 82 percent for the President. 

The Democratic whip (ALBERT, of Okla- 
homa) has supported Ike 95 percent. The 
Republican whip, LSI C. ARENDS, of Illi- 
nois, only 50 percent. 

Ike's golfing pal, Jack WESTLAND, of Wash- 
ington, the former national amateur links 
champ, went only 50 percent of the way with 
his fellow divot-digger. 

But the blow that struck nearest home was 
this: Ike's own Congressman, in Gettysburg, 
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Pa., S. WALTER STAUFFER, ditched his agrarian 
constituent on an average of every other 
vote. 


{Prom the Trenton Trentonian of June $, 
1957} 
THE PRESDENT AND CONGRESS: EISENHOWER 
Falls To REGAIN Parry COMMAND 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Events are spelling out for President Eisen- 
hower what it means to be a lame duck 
Chief Executive. He and his successors are 
barred by the Constitution from a third 
term. 

What it means is this: The most widely 
Supported President ever put in office by the 
voters is losing control of his party 7 months 
after his triumphant reelection, 

Eisenhower moved urgently within re- 
cent weeks to regain party command. He 
Made two television appeals to the voters 
Tor support in his budget battle with Con- 
Gress. The first speech, dealing generally 
with the big new budget, seemed immedi- 
Ately to have missed the target. 

The President's second speech was devoted 
to defense and foreign-aid spending, fields in 
which Eisenhower evidently feels a comfort- 
ing self-confidence. Most politicians scored 
that speech as a direct hit, 

White House press secretary James C. 
Hagerty shortly was telling questioners that 

mhower'’s fan matl had been weighted 
heavily in favor of the President's appeal for 
defense and foreign-aid funds. 

Hagerty made no such claim of approval 
After speech No. 1. It was assumed that 

bers of Congress also would hear from 
the home folk with blunt instructions to 
Bive Eisenhower the funds he sought. It 
seems not to have worked out that way. 

The House of Representatives stood pat on 
its defense economies when the showdown 
Votes came this week. The House clipped 
$2,565,275,000 from defense spending before 
Sending the bill to the Senate by a vote of 
394 to. 

Mr. Eisenhower's loss of party control is 
not reflected adequately in the fact that 
©nly-39 House Republicans deserted him on 
an earlier key economy vote and that 140 

Publicans stood firm. The President's 
Tole as party leader should be examined in 
the light of what he asked the House Re- 
Publican leadership to undertake. 

He asked the Republican congressional 

ers to move to restore to the defense 
Dill $1,274,000,000 of the sums lopped off by 
the committee which sent the bill to the 

— House Republican leaders sought to 
restore only about one-fourth of that sum— 
far less than Eisenhower had said was essen- 
tial to the public safety. 

By lowering their sights from the sum 
Sought by Eisenhower to a much lesser sum, 
Republican House leaders believed they 
might hold the party line when the vote 
Came. Had they come after the $1,274,- 
000,000 as urged by Eisenhower, a great many 

House Republicans unquestionably 
Would have been recorded as voting for 
pring and against the Republican Presi- 
[From the New York Times of June 2, 1957] 

Two Montus To Go 

The 85th Congress convened 5 months ago 
tomorrow; and as the legislators this week 
enter the sixth month of the present session, 
1 y have very little to show for it. There 

re only about 2 months to go before ad- 
journment—2 months in which to build up 
è of accomplishment that at the pres- 
Lut time is almost nil, what there is being 
argely negative. x 

ent Eisenhower repeatedly makes the 

ao that things would be better if both the 
ecutive and the Congress were in the 
of the same party—naturally, he 

Hünks the party should be Republican—so 


` 
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that there could be a focusing of responsi- 
bility. However valid in theory his argument 
may be, the split control between White 
House and Capitol does not afford a satis- 
factory explanation for the poor legislative 
record that has been rolled up thus far. 
Until recently the President bas done little 
leading even of his own party. * * * 

Senate Republicans as a whole have given 
Mr. Eisenhower less than normal ald and 
comfort * * the Democrats are visibly 
kicking up their heels as Majority Leader 
JouNsSON becomes less complaisant toward 
the President than formerly. 

If the President expects to accomplish a 
considerable part of his program, he has to 
bear down much harder than he likes to do 
on his party associates at the Capitol. If 
he had been willing to use his vast personal 
popularity to win over a considerable seg- 
ment of Republicans to his side, there is 
little doubt that there would have been 
enough Democratic votes at hand to give 
him a good deal of what he wants. The evl- 
dence is that he is beginning to put on the 
heat, particularly in the battle over the 
budget; but the big question now is whether 
such moves as he may make in this direction 
do not come too late. 

At any rate, Congress hasn't done much 
during these last 5 months except to express 
horror over the size of the President's budget 
and then to hack away at it without much 
rhyme or reason while at the same time add- 
ing to prospective Federal expenditures by 
passing a few large-scale spending bills of 
its own. The Senate-approved rivers and 
harbors authorization, to the tune of $1.5 
billion, is a case in point. It is now in the 
House, where one may not very realistically 
hope that it will either be drastically re- 
duced or die altogether. Although the House 
has slashed its way through 11 major 1958 
appropriation bills, the Senate hasn't yet 
passed a single one. Among the few bills 
of substantive importance that have been 
approved by both Houses of Congress in the 
5 months of this session, there are the Presi- 
dent's Mideast program and the tax-exten- 
sion bill, both of which went through in 
March, and the housing program, which stin 
has to be ironed out in House-Senate con- 
Terence, r 

An analysis made a few days ago by Con- 
gressional Quarterly news service shows that 
of the nearly 200 specific legislative requests 
made by the President this year, only 6.6 
percent have been approved by Congress, 
4 percent rejected and more than 40 percent 
have not been acted on at all, even in com- 
mittee. This is not an impressive record, 
especially when one considers that some of 
the major projects in both party platforms 
are still waiting in the wings. Civil rights, 
due for House debate this week; mutual-aid 
school construction, immigration revision, 
atomic-energy treaty, Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, Alaska-~Hawali statehood, aid to 
small business, minimum wage, campaign 
spending and lobbying regulations, item 
veto, billboard control, Niagara power—these 
are a few subjects of more than o 
interest that need the attention of Congress, 
Not one of them has been completed by 
either House and some of them haven't even 
been started. 


THE REPUBLICAN SCHISM 


What is really at stake here, then, is 
not the Congressional Quarterly at all, 
as I see it. 

I believe it is what the President says 
it is, a question of support for the Repub- 
lican platform. 

As the President says: 

When a political party gets together and 
agrees upon a platform and that platform 
is presented to the American public as the 
political basis on which they are going to 
try to conduct the Government, if elected, 
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they should remain true to it. I believe they 
should stick with it through thick and thin. 


And the President said: 


Now I hope that I will never be accused 
of being so namby-pamby that I don't have 
degrees of enthusiasm about people that 
stand with me and those that stand against 
me, 


The difficulty of healing the Republi- 
can schism is a difficult one, because it 
is practically impossible for anyone or 
any two in the Republican Party to agree 
on what the Republican Party stands for. 

I would like to document this state- 
ment of mine with the following quota- 
tions from Republicans across the coun- 
try and Members of the Congress as well. 

Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
November 14, 1956: = 


It is a type of political philosophy that 
Tecognizes clearly the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to take the lead in mak- 
ing certain that the productivity of our 
great economic machine is distributed so 
that no one will suffer disaster, privation 
through no fault of his own. 

Now, this covers the wide field of educa- 
tion and health and so on, but we believe 
likewise in the free-enterprise system. We 
believe that it is free enterprise that has 
brought these blessings to America. 

Therefore, we are going to try our best to 
preserve that free enterprise, and put all of 
these problems in the hands of localities and 
the private enterprise of States wherever we 
can, because it happens that the great differ- 
ence, as I see it, between myself and people 
of a philosophy that believes in centralized 
government is that I believe, to have this free 
enterprise healthy, you must have, first, in- 
tegrity in your’fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment; second, you must preserve a sound 
dollar or all of our plans for social security 
and pensions for the aged fall by the way- 
side, they are no good; and thirdly, in this 
dispersion of power, 


Meade Alcorn, GOP national chair- 
man, Baltimore Sun, March 19, 1957: 

Then what does modern Republicanism 
really mean? Couldn't- it be described as 
dynamic conservativism? Couldn't it be de- 
scribed as Republicanism alive, vibrant, re- 
sponsive, and aggressive? If this be true, 
then all of us are modern Republicans, 


Clarence Buddington Kelland, former 
executive director of the GOP National 
Committee and national committeeman 
from Arizona, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 19, 1957: 

Shall the Republican Party drag along, 
pale, anemic, lifeless down the middle of the 
road? * ' Are we going to adopt this 
heresy known as new Republicanism? * è è 
New Republicanism betrays every historical 
tenet and principle of our Republican 
Party. * * I repeat and emphasize that 
the first Eisenhower election was in no sense 
a Republican victory but a personal Eisen- 
hower victory * * * intieed, it was a Repub- 
lican defeat * * * a national emotional orgy 
deriving from a sort of paroxysm of impas- 
sioned enthusiasm for the personality of Mr. 
Eisenhower. 


Gov. Goodwin Knight, U. S. News & 
World Report, May 3, 1957: 

As a modern Republican, I like to feel that, 
if I had been living 100 years ago, I would 
have stood with Abraham Lincoln. 


A “GOP Demosthenes,” quoted by John 
O'Donnell, New York Daily News, Febru- 
ary 19, 195777 

` T'I} be damned if I know what this modern 
Republicanism is, but I've got a 20-minute 
spot on a broadcast to explain it. Thanx 
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God it isn't a quiz program. Two years ago 
I got stuck with the job of telling the voters 
what Ike meant when he said we now had 
a party of “dynamic conservatism.” That 
time I got trapped by having to answer ques- 
tious, I like Ike, but I’d like to wring the 
necks of those smart boys who think up the 
labels and then take a runout powder when 
the going gets rough. 


Representative Jonw TABER, of New 
York, U. S. News & World Report, May 3, 
1957: 

I do not know what a modern Republican 
is, but the- difference between a modern 
Republican and one of the old-line Repub- 
licans is that a modern Republican does not 
think things out as carefully or as fully as 
the old-line Republicans used to; 


Bertha Adkins, assistant chairman, 
GOP ‘National Committee, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, May 11, 1957: 

The Republican principles we've always 
had, being used to meet today’s problems. 
There's nothing divisive about it. 


New York Herald Tribune, November 
9, 1956: 

The challenge to the Republican Party is 
spelled out in boxcar letters. It is to reshape 
itself as a modern party, an Eisenhower Re- 
publican Party of ideas and popular appeal 
which seizes opportunity and responsibility. 


Sacramento Bee, November 24, 1956: 


Couched in such phrases the new Republi- 
canism emerges as the old Republicanism 
altered only by forced acceptance of gains in 
the field of social responsibility established 
by the New Deal. * * * The real thinking of 
the present Republican leaders is represented 
by hard money, the starving of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the curtallment of Federal 
hydroelectric projects and a general rigging 
of tax laws and administrative agencies so 
big corporations get the lion's share of the 
pelf. The deviations in the present adminis- 
tration which depart from the more blatant 
and rampant “old guardiem” are caused by 
acceptance of the Inevitable. 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
January 30, 1957: 

Question. Would you spell out or define the 
diference between your philosophy of mod- 
ern Republicanism and the so-called New or 
Pair Deal policies of the Democratic Party? 

Answer. Well—and again I have done this, 
I assure you, before—but fundamentally the 
difference is this: I agree that there are 
many functions now performed by Govern- 
ment * * that would have been unthink- 
able only as much as 50 years ago. 
But this is what I say: 

: If we have respect for the kind of economy, 
for the institutions that have brought us to 
where we are taday, with our productivity 
and our power, and our advance in every 
type of civilization_on the intellectual, the 
educational, the health, physical, moral side, 
we will understand we must preserve the 
initiative of the people, which, in my opin- 
ion, means Government as close as possible to 
that person where he can take the maximum 
interest in it and Influence it to the maxi- 
mum degree. 

If we don't have that kind of thing, he 
begins to say money comes from Washington 
or help comes from Washington free, and he 
wants more all the time, because it is coming 
from an outside source. Where he is paying 
all or part of that, he says, “Let's look at this 
with a jaundiced eye.” 

So the difference is this: I believe that, 
first of all, the Government must be honest 
fiscally. * * * I fail to find any such philos- 
ophy in what you called the New Deal. I 
believe in the decentralization of power geo- 
graphically, back to the geographical units 
where it is best exercised, and finally, I be- 
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lieve in preserving the soundness of our 
money, in the interests of all of the people 
who are going to live on pensions and retired 
pay. 


Representative CLARE HorrmMan (Re- 
publican of Michigan), U. S. News & 
World Report, May 3, 1957: 

Question. How would you define a modern 
Republican? 

Answer. A New Deal internationalist. 


Representative A. L. MILLER (Republi- 
can of Nebraska), U. S. News, May 3, 
1957: 

I would define a modern Republican as a 
free-wheeling, free spender who has sur- 
rendered his constructive conservatism to 
Tide the current New Deal bandwagon. 


Washington Post, April 17, 1957: 
Eisenhower Republicanism is not neces- 
sarily modern Republicanism, Representa- 


tive Epwin H. May, Jr., of Connecticut told 


the Evening Political Study Group of the 
League of Republican Women of D. C. last 
night. 


Roscoe Drummond, New York Herald 
Tribune, April 7, 1957: 

The budget in its purposes and scope rep- 
resents modern Republicanism in action. 


Fletcher Knebel, Washington Star, 
March 22, 1957: 

Modern Republican: A fellow who joins 
the New Deal 20 years late—then claims he 
invented it, 


Indianapolis Star, November 25, 1956: 

President Eisenhower recently outlined his 
views on what a modern Republican Party 
should stand for. His suggestions were, in 
our opinion, contradictory for they sought 
to expand the Federal Government's activi- 
ties in the fields of health, education, wel- 
fare, highway construction and so on, while 
at the same time the President called for 
“dispersion of Federal power” and decen- 
tralization of governmental functions to 
protect free enterprise. 


John O'Donnell, New York Daily News, 
February 13, 1957: 

The decision of National Committee Chair- 
man Alcorn’s ghost writers to proclaim that 
the present Republican organization was a 
party of “inclusion” raised some eyebrows 
among the boys who looked the word up 
in their unabridged congressional diction- 
aries. With a whoop of delight, they were 
circulating around Capitol Hill the Webster 
definition that Alcorn’s inclusion“ means: 
“A foreign body, gaseous, liquid or solid, 
usually of minor size, inclosed in the mass 
of a mineral.” 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
January 23, 1957: 


Well, I don't know where it (the leader- 
ship for a program toward modern Republi- 
canism) originates. I don't know why any- 
one should be stopped from having a good 
idea and putting it into effect. Certainly 
I am going to stand for it with my full 
might, and I think that the major figures 
in the Republican Party, the vast majority 
of them, believe the same thing and, cer- 
tainly, the chairman of the national com- 
mittee has the responsibility. 


Edgar Bundy, president of Abraham 
Lincoln National Republican Club, New 
York Post, February 10, 1957: 


The challenge has been thrown out by 
modern Republicans and the battle is on, 
We shall lay plans to drive out of Washing- 
ton the weak-kneed men in who 
have surrendered congressional prerogatives 
to the White House, 
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United Press dispatch, May 22, 1957: 

Representative USHER L. Burvick defined a 
modern Republican as a “yes man” who lets 
the Eisenhower administration do his think- 
ing for him. The North Dakota Republican 
said the typical modern Republican “prob- 
ably rode into Congress on the President's 
coattalls and seeks further security by say- 
ing ‘yes’ to whatever he wants.” 


RicHarp M. Nrxon, New York Times, 
May 15, 1957: 

I should hope that all Republicans would 
want the party program geared to the prob- 
lems of the modern age. I don't wish to 
divide Republicans into groups. The Presi- 
dent's program is the program of the Re- 
publican Party. 


Representative Noam Mason, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 31, 1957: 

Ike's new Republicanism is a form of 
bribery, a program to buy votes with the 
voters’ own money. 


Meade Alcorn, Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1957: 

You wouldn't take a 1957 car, pull out the 
engine, and attach a horse to pull it, would 
you? Modern Republicanism is the engine 
that gives power, force and direction to a 
Program designed to meet and solve the 
problems of today. We aren't changing the 
fundamental beliefs that were enunciated in 
Lincoln's day and continue to live today. 
We aren’t uprooting one stone of the foun- 
dation that made our party great. But we 
are modernizing the superstructure. 


Chicago Tribune, February 15, 1957: 

It takes more than ballyhoo to sell some- 
thing to the American people. You have to 
have a product, too, The product that Mr. 
Eisenhower and the palace guard are trying 
to foist on the public is underengineered and 
overpriced, The shell has been stretched 
until you can stick your finger through it. 
It's the worst gas eater ever put on the road. 
Its loaded with gadgets that the average 
driver will never find useful, And, worst of 
all, the design was stolen from last year's 
Democratic model. The original is still on 
the market. Selling modern Republicanism 
is like selling Japanese scotch in Edinburgh. 
The natives know better. 


Roscoe Drummond, New York Herald 
Tribune, April 26, 1957: 


It doesn't take fancy words to define 
modern Republicanism. Modern Republi- 
canism is the 1956 Republican platform and 
it will be absolete in 6 months only if the 
Republican Members of Congress make it 
obsolete by oy Sener ast: important parts 
of it. 


George Rothwell Brown, in New York 
Journal-American. February 15, 1957: 


To conservative Republicans of the old 
school it means the beginning of a new 
progressive movement similar to that of 
Theodore Roosevelt's in 1910 which wrecked 
the party in 1912. 


Mrs. Robert Gunderson, GOP national 
committeewoman from South Dakota, 
Milwaukee Journal, May 15, 1957: 

This phrase refers to persons not normally 
considered Republicans but who supported 
President Eisenhower in his two campaigns. 


Meade Alcorn, New Orleans Item, 
April 8, 1957: 

Modern Republicanism is the belief in an 
adherence to all of those traditional prin- 
ciples which have made our party great, but 
with one important added ingredient—a 
sense of mission, 0 


1957 


Representative RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 12, 1957: 

The modern Republicanism in which I be- 
lleve is the Republicanism of Lincoln and 
Taft. 


Arthur Larson, U. S. News & World 
Report, May 3, 1957: 

Modern Republicanism is simply Repub- 
licanism as it has been adapted under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership to mid-twen- 
tieth-century responsibilities. 


Chicago Tribune, February 5, 1957: 

Modern Republicanism is in almost every 
aspect the welfare state. We shall spend and 
spend and spend, and tax and tax and tax, 
and everybody will be happy. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 19, 
1957: 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brand new, dreamed up recently. * Re- 
publican policies today are the expression 
of our party's great century-old principles, 
dressed in the clothing of this current age. 


Dwight Eisenhower, press conference, 
May 15, 1957: 

I thoroughly believe that any modern po- 
litical philosophy that fails to study care- 
fully the needs of the people today, not of 
1860, of today, what do they need, by the 
complications that have arisen in our indus- 
trial life, in our economy, how are they 
going to get along, how are they going to 
take care of themselves in their old age, 
what happens if they are disabled and can't 
work for 5 months or so? 

I believe the Federal Government cannot 
shut its eyes to these things, no matter how 
much it tries to work through States and 
get these responsibilities assumed by the 
States and the localities, it must assume 
some leadership. 

I believe that unless a modern political 
group does look these problems in the face, 
and finds some reasonable solution, stick- 
ing as nearly as possible to the theory of 
the limited powers in the Central Govern- 
Ment,-then in the long run we are sunk, 
and that, I say, I have become more and 
More convinced, as I see the amount of 
money grow and grow in that regard, and I 
believe, therefore, I am more conservative 
than otherwise since 1952. 


Chicago Tribune, February 15, 1957: 

Thomas J. Curran, Republican chairman 
of New York County (Manhattan) had 
Pointed comment on the sales campaign for 
Mr. Eisenhower's gimmick. “We live in an 
age in which articulate press agents make 
inarticulate politicians talk like philoso- 
Phers.” he told members of the National 
Republican Club. 


“What's in a name?” And they said 
that our friend from Michigan goes too 
far in his political retaliation against 
the Congressional Quarterly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Seed THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
eld. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No political retalia- 
tion at all. I did not even read the Con- 
8ressional Quarterly to learn my stand- 
ing. It was only when some of my col- 
leagues called my attention to it and, 
of course, I pay no attention to it as far 
as making any decision as to how I 
Should vote. 

The thing I was concerned about, and 
the gentleman touched it, was when they 
advertise they are an authoritative pub- 
lication and call it the Congressional 
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Quarterly I think many people believe it 
is an official publication because we have 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and we have 
many reports coming out of congres- 
sional committees which are official. 

Let me say this, I have no right, no 
one has the right to complain about what 
the other fellow is thinking or saying as 
long as the facts are not misrepresented, 
and even if each is entitled to express 
his opinion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Then 
the United Press got into the act with 
a story which appeared in the Washing- 
ton, Pa., Observer May 31, in which it 
said, the lead was: “Horrman Wants 
Protection for the Word ‘Congres- 
sional.’ ” 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
prefer not to yield until I have completed 
my statement. 

Mr. CRAMER. But on the very mat- 
ter touched by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield very briefly. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that even the 
newspaper edited by the owner-pub- 
lisher of the Congressional Quarterly 
also misleads the general public in ac- 
cepting it as the official word of this 
Congress because it carried this article 
on the first page of the editorial section 
on May 11, 1957, by the owner-publisher, 
in the St. Petersburg Times, my home- 
town morning newspaper: 

The extent of the congressional revolt is 
demonstrated in the Congressional Quar- 
terly survey of support of the President in 
the 85th Congress. It shows that so far in 
1957 the Congress backed the President on 
61 percent of the rollcall votes, while in the 
Democratic 84th Congress—ahead of the 
1956 election—its score was 72 percent; and 
in the GOP 83d it stood at 83 percent. 


So it is clearly evident that the title 
of this magazine is clearly intended to 
give the general public the impression 
that the Congressional Quarterly is the 
official word on how people vote in 
Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. mat demonstrates 
the problem that the gentleman from 
Michigan, my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. Horrman], is interested in. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY, Unless we and the 
American people do have some independ- 
ent evaluation of this kind, we and they 
would have to accept either what the 
Republicans said about their record in 
support of the President or what the 
Democrats said about their record in 
support of the President. Insofar as the 
public is concerned, it is clearly better 
to have an independent publication pass- 
ing judgment than to have two partisan 
reports on the same question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
quite agree with the gentleman. The 
gentleman's point is very well taken, 
After all, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Sumpson] made an analysis. 
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I think even he would not pretend his 
analysis was objective or nonpartisan 
any more than one which our- distin- 
guished leader [Mr. Kirwan] would 
offer, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure that the 
gentleman agrees with me that the 
editors of the Congressional Quarterly 
must labor under a considerable disabil- 
ity in deciding which particular position 
of the President they are going to use 
as a standard, since his position on the 
zoma issue often varies from time to 

e. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
is difficult, and I shall point out an ex- 
ample or two of that later. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I remember the 
Republicans out our way before the 1952 
elections were for a flexible price-sup- 
port program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Suddenly they 
found that the President was for 90 per- 
cent support; they then turned around 
and supported the President. They 
went down the road with him; then in 
1954 the President came out against 90 
percent supports, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
have to ask that those words be taken 
down . because the gentleman says 
“Republicans.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Republican 
candidates for Congress in the rural dis- 
tricts of the State of Minnesota. I was 
speaking of the State of Minnesota. 
This is the difficulty: First they were for 
fiexible price supports and after the ex- 
pression by the President in support of 
90 percent, they came around to support 
him. They went down the road suport- 
ing him; then suddenly he veered off to 
85 or 82 ½ percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Would not the gentleman agree with the 
development of last year, for instance, 
the President’s initial stand—or the ini- 
tial stand of his spokesman—was one 
reflecting rigid principles and flexible 
supports; then it changed to a flexible 
principle and rigid supports. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then we got to the 
point where they were both flexible. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
yes. Now they are both fluid. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is 
about the story. There is the additional 
problem for the Quarterly editors; 
namely, that even when the President 
does not get what he likes, he 
likes what he gets, if from Republicans. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree thoroughly with the gentleman. - 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
& point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I state, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are not proceeding in 
regular order. If the gentleman is going 
to yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, there should be a request of the 
Chair that he do yield. I have been try- 
ing to get the gentleman's attention and 
the Chair’s attention to ask the gentle- 
man to yield to me, . Uniess we follow the 
regular order, we cannot continue this. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will say to the gentleman—— 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Iam speak- 
ing to the Chair and I am asking that 
the regular order be followed. If the 
gentleman wants to yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and will not yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri, all 
right, but let us follow the orderly pro- 
cedure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mc- 
Govern], The gentleman's point is sus- 
tained. The gentleman from New 
Jersey will proceed in order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
decline to yield at this time, but I am 
going to yield to the gentleman in a 
moment because he was courteous 
enough yesterday to yield to me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
I wanted to make is this, that the Con- 
gressiona] Quarterly does not confine it- 
self to the use of the term “Congres- 
sional” in its title. The point I was mak- 
ing—and, in fact, I think it shows what 
they are up to—is their use of the byline 
on their front page “The Authoritative 
reference on Congress.” So, it goes be- 
yond this type of private enterprise that 
the gentleman was speaking of that 
used the term “‘Congressional.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The reason 
I am bringing it up is that the two 
should be considered together. I might 
agree with the gentleman that we ought 
to do something in all areas where use 
is made of the name “Congressional,” but 
in this particular case of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, we are confronted with 
the title plus the use of a by-line “The 
Authoritative reference on Congress.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman, and I will consider 
that. I might point out that the phrase 
to which he has referred is in quotes. 
Now, where they quote it, I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think I 
am right in saying it is not in quotes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
be glad to look into it with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is not in 
quotes. It is “The Authoritative refer- 
ence on Congress.” I put it in quotes 
when I used it in my speech, but it is 
just a straight out byline. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speak- 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, a point of order. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thé 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speek- 
er, I think the rules of the House should 
be obeyed as far as referring to Members 
of the other body is concerned. That 
can get into a ticklish point. I think 
the gentleman should refrain from such 
references, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Re- 
publican Memo dated July 21, 1955. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I insist on the point of order with 
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regard to references to the other body 
or Members of the other body. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, may I address myself to the 
point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
quotation which I am about to give, and 
I certainly concede the point on the 
other matter, is from the Senate Repub- 
lican policy committee. That is not an 
official body of the Congress of the 
United States any more than Old Sen- 
ator Whisky is, and I trust that I can 
quote it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if I may speak to the point of order, 
I think the reason for the ruling is a 
good one. I know I have insisted on it 
on occasions when my name was men- 
tioned in the Senate, because I was not 
able to answer there nor was anyone in 
the Senate able to answer here. It was 
unfair. It creates a difficult situation 
in connection with the amity between 
the two bodies. The reason for the rul- 
ing there would apply to the specific case 
the gentleman is now embarking on. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I ask whether 
the gentleman from Missouri is referring 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey about the Senate Republican 
committee? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might say 
“Yes.” Any reference to the Senate in- 
volving the action of the individual 
Members of the Senate should not come 
on this floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
would not say that the Senate Republi- 
can committee was an official organ of 
the Senate? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, The rule of 
the House relates to reference to Sen- 
ators. If you want to refer to a Repub- 
lican political organization, that could 
be done. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
would not object if we referred to the 
Republican Senate committee? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
rules of the House refer to a reference 
to a Senator. I should like to see the 
debate go forward. I think the gentle- 
man can make his point without refer- 
ring to Members of the other body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would request to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that he not refer to any 
Member of the other body or to the body 
itself or any part of the body. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, does the Chair consider that 


the Senate Republican policy committee 


is a part of the other body? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from New Jersey eliminate 
the word “Senate”? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the Speaker. : 

Mr. CRAMER. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. Does the ruling refer to other 
references preceding this point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my references preceding this point 
to the Members of the other body all be 
deleted from the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, I 
thank the gentleman and I appreciate 
the spirit in which the criticism is made. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the 
gentleman would venture an opinion as 
to whether, in the event that Republi- 
can percentages compiled by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly show an improve- 
ment in the next issue of that publica- 
tion, there would be similar protests 
from the Republican side, or even from 
the Democratic side? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would say this to my friend from Minne- 
sota. Yes; I think there will be pro- 
tests but they will be diminishtd because 
clearly under the procedures established 
by the Congressional Quarterly, the bat- 
ting average of the Democrats is going 
to go down since the last capituation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In other words, 
there will be some protests from some 
of the Republicans no matter what the 
record shows. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 


yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the gentle- 
man might point out that the press has 
recently been pointing out that the Re- 
publicans have been giving more support 
to the President than they were giving 
him earlier in this session. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
I have an interesting relation of the 
history of that phenomenon, I might say, 
to follow. 

Mr, McCARTHY. I wonder whether 
the gentleman would care to make an 
observation on the fact that this change 
in support came very shortly after he 
and a number of other Democrats sent 
a communication to the White House, 
informing whoever might have read it, 
that the President, if he was really in- 
terested in his program, did not really 
have to go to the American people or to 
the Democrats, but that it would be ad- 
visable for him to try to influence the 
Republican Members of Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might say to the gentleman that we did 
send such a communication and that in 
response to it former Gov. Sherman 
Adams, the Presidential assistant, wrote 
each of us a very nice letter thanking us 
for our support, and asking that we con- 
tinue it and saying that they intended 
to see into this thing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr, MCCARTHY. The gentleman will 
recall that some time after Mr, Sherman 
Adams read our message he spoke to the 
Republicans at Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
hedid. That ismy hometown. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. The burden of his 
speech was that unless the Republicans 
did support the President the Democrats 
might obtain some advantage. Was not 
that the burden of his speech? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
he said that very clearly, and he indi- 
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cated that the incumbent of that par- 
ticular district, who is myself, might 
very well be reelected, if he seeks re- 
election, if this continues. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And following that 
first statement by Mr. Sherman Adams 
the President made a speech to the Re- 
Publicans in which he indicated that the 
terrible thing about the failure of Re- 
Publicans to support him was that this 
failure might result in a Democratic ad- 
Vantage. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. He 
did, and he pointed out to the Repub- 
licans that they have a platform which 
he considers a pledge and that they had 
better get behind it. We have particu- 
lar reference and quotes from the Presi- 
dent on this subject following here. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume the gen- 
tleman is hoping as some of the rest of 
us are that the President will continue 
the breakfasts of ham and eggs for Re- 
Publicans, that he will continue to call 
Republicans in Congress by their first 
Names; since the press reports that these 
Methods have moved the Republicans to 
their recent strong support of the Prest- 
dent as we are approaching some of the 
Teally controversial pieces of legislation 
Such as the foreign aid program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
indeed, I hope he does; and I, and I 
know that you, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr, Roosevett], the gentle- 

Man from Montana (Mr. METCALF] in- 
tend to do whatever we can to support 
the President’s foreign aid program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
& point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
8entleman will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I submit 
that in not inquiring if the gentleman 
will yield the rest of us are put to a dis- 
advantage, and that has not been done. 
If he wants to ask a question he should 

ask the gentleman to yield; other- 
Wise we have this Amos and Andy per- 
formance that is going on. My point 
of order is that the gentleman has not 
n proceeding in order, that there has 
Not been a regular yielding, and it makes 
it impossible to gain the attention of 
the gentleman from New Jersey to ascer- 
if he will yield over on this side. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no further 
Tequests to make of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. I appreciate his courtesy 
and the consideration of the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

l Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Fol- 
Owing this point: I would hope that the 


gentleman from Missouri did not intend. 


Characterize the gentleman from Min- 
ta or myself as Amos or Andy or 

either one, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
Man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
Yield, 
8 Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The per- 
Ormance was that, not you as indi- 

uals, but the performance was. 
tt Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Or 

Might have been an Alphonse-Gaston 

tformance also. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Certainly. 
wet: THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
ether we have an Amos and Andy 
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performance or an Alphonse-Gaston per- 
formance, I yield to my friend from 
Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was very much in- 
terested in the statement by the gentle- 
man as to the support they gave the 
President. Will they continue that sup- 
port of the President’s program? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Cer- 
tainly, that part of the program we ap- 
prove. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he go back and look at 
the record of the vote on the corn bill, 
and the bill with the national defense 
increased funds amendments, and many 
other votes that are included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the vote on the Pat- 
man resolution, also on House Resolution 
190, a bill from the Democratic side say- 
ing that the President should send up 
a new budget in the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic side. 

If you are with the President, you 
support him. If you do not, you do not. 
I suggest the gentleman put in the REC- 
orp the vote of those who signed the 
telegram on the issues I have mentioned, 
as an example, and such other issues as 
he might see fit to include. I submit 
that in each of these issues the majority 
of the signers of the telegram opposed 
the President's position. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
already is in the Recor, as the gentle- 
man well knows, because all rollcalls are 
in the Recorp. It may be perfectly well 
for the Congressional Quarterly, before 
or after it changes its name, to list any 
of them. I would also say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida that we should in- 
clude yesterday’s vote on rollcall No. 
115 in support of the score because the 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], said on page 8552 of the RECORD: 

It is one of the features of President Eis- 
enhower's great humanitarian program to 
help the people. Floods and disasters respect 
neither individuals nor sections. They come 
unexpectedly to all people. We should all 
realize the necessity of doing something 
about this problem. Realizing the scope of 
recent disasters, the President would like to 
construct a program of aid. The President 
is in favor of this program. 


The gentleman from Florida voted 
against that as did the gentleman from 
Missouri. Now, if the gentleman will 
permit, I should like to continue. 

Mr. CRAMER. One point, if the gen- 
tleman will yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I opposed the amend- 
ment partially because it would cost, 
eventually, $5 billion and the program 
has not been adequately developed. I 
would suggest to the gentleman there is 
no use trying to shift responsibility. The 
chairman of the committee and the ma- 
jority membership of the Appropriations 
Committee disapproved the flood insur- 
ance item and that committee is in the 
hands of the gentleman's own party. 
It was their recommendation that we 
were voting upon and which I supported. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
concede that it certainly was the rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of the 
committee and of the subcommittee who 
were in opposition. This does not alter 
the fact it was the President’s program 
that the minority leader voted for with 
Democratic votes which were cast in 
favor of that proposition against the 
chairman of the committee and of the 
subcommittee and but for the Republi- 
cans who voted against it, who should 
have supported their President, this Na- 
tion would have flood insurance today, 
and the gentleman knows it full well. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman declines to yield until he gets 
further into these quotes. Then I will 
be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say I have to take 
a few seconds here and there to delete 
that word which we discussed a while 
ago. 

A Republican memo dated August 18, 
1955, says about the Congressional Quar- 
terly: 

The publication of a private journal of 
Washington, D. C., which specializes in con- 
gressional affairs said the box score was 50 
and so and it tabulates that. I shall in- 
clude this in the RECORD. 


The Republican National Committee 
news release of October 20, 1944, head- 
lines “Eisenhower Got 53 Percent Better 
Cooperation From Congress Than Tru- 
man Did.” 

Leonard Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, said: 

An analysis of the box score compiled by 
an independent nonpartisan news service 
organization in Washington, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, shows that Mr. Eisenhower 
did remarkably better with Congress than 

did his predecessor. 


He stated that the Congressional 
Quarterly tabulates all of the proposals 
submitted by the President to the Con- 
gress. 

In Washington a former Member of 
the House, Mr. Lovre, said on August 
2, 1956, that he had supported the Presi- 
dent X number of times. I will include 
this in the RECORD. , 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does not the gen- 
tleman think it is rather unfortunate 
politically to have the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee go up to 
New England, as he did yesterday, and 
accuse the Democratic Congress of re- 
fusing to vote a flood control program 
when, in effect, it was his own party that 
defeated it, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, I do, 
indeed. I think if Mr. Alcorn had been 
fair, presuming that he was really for 
flood insurance as the President was, 
that he would have laid the responsi- 
bility to the chairman of the committee, 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Democrats, and to the Republicans and 
the Democrats who voted against it; 
absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. -Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As one, in- 
cidentally, who voted against flood in- 
surance, I would say that there was no 
question during the debate that the 
leadership, supplied on the Democratic 
side of the aisle was against it. Mr. 
Manrtin, the minority leader on the Re- 
publican side, was for it. I might state 
in regard to my own position—and it has 
a bearing on the issue of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly—that I always reserve 
and always have reserved the right of my 
own position as to the correctness of 
these measures. I have been able in the 
past to support the President overwhelm- 
ingly in a majority of the cases. But, 
the point at issue is not that so much but 
as to whether or not the Congressional 
Quarterly has abided by its own stand- 
ards of selecting votes which show Presi- 
dential support, and I wish the gentle- 
man would address himself to those spe- 
cific things and not talk about collateral 
issues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
not talking about collateral issues. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am talk- 
ing about the 22 issues or 22 votes that 
the Congressional Quarterly used accord- 
ing to their standards, and I made the 
charge that they did not comply with 
their own standards. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ire- 
gret saying this because I have great re- 
spect and affection for the gentleman 
from Missouri, but it is my considered 
opinion, having read everything that has 
been addressed to this subject since May 
22, the gentleman’s record, the record of 
his colleagues and that of my colleagues, 
having studied thoroughly the criteria 
applied by Congressional Quarterly, that 
they have indeed—and this has dis- 
tressed me somewhat, too—not deviated 
from the standard which they have set. 
They are using the very same standard 
they used and which has been quoted by 
so many Members of the other body, this 
body, and your national committee. 

And I might say to the gentleman that 
it is early in the ball game. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to get on, we will 
have 15 minutes or so left to discuss 
this. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for just one 
comment on that point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for just one 
comment on that point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What I 
am saying is that the debate should con- 
fine itself to the very position the gen- 
tleman has taken, that they have abided 
by their own rules. I have detailed in the 
Record and in my speeches. here that 
they have not abided by their own rules 
and that is what I would like to discuss, 
I wish the gentleman would discuss how 
83 figures that they have abided by the 

es. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
figure they did on the basis which I 
have set out in my foregoing statement. 
I Have studied it thoroughly. I have a 
portfolio of information and criteria and 
I might say to the gentleman that my 
primary objective today was twofold; 
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first, to suggest amendments to the bills 
introduced by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan {Mr. HorrmMan], and secondly, to 
demonstrate, as was my original inten- 
tion on May 22d, the lack of support up 
till that time of the President's program 
as evidenced by the record. 

Now, I have cited the Congressional 
Quarterly. I have faith, absolute faith 
in their criteria even though they showed 
that my support score was lower than 
that of most Republicans last year. I 
am citing this and other material to 
show that you, indeed—and I use “you” 
editorially——— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman may use it personally, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. On 
that side of the aisle, indeed, have not 
been up until a very recent date, sup- 
porting your President, your leader. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 7 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. For in- 
stance, 14 of the 22 votes were on 1 
appropriation bill. I have written to the 
Congressional Quarterly and I have chal- 
lenged them to come forward with evi- 
dence that indicates that the President 
of the United States took a position on 
those 14 points which, according to their 
rules of proeedure, were proper test 
votes. The gentleman cannot point to 
it nor can they, nor can anyone else, be- 
cause the President did not take any 
position on those 14 points. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TuHompson! can and if the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis} will refrain 
from asking him to yield further, I shall 
attempt to do so. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
have here and I shall include as part 
of the Recor testimonials to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly from some of the 
following newspapers: 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, a Re- 
publican newspaper of my own State. 

The Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche Jour- 
nal. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald; the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Ore- 
gon Journal; the San Diego Union; the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram; the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal; the“ Yuma Daily 
Sun; the Harrisburg Patriot-News; the 
Boston Post; and others. 

We have seen numerous Members from 
the Republican side saying different 
things on different days about the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. I would say to my 
Republican friends that it is not a mat- 
ter of the Congressional Quarterly at all. 
What is involved here is support or lack 
of support for the President's program, 
no more, no less. 

What will the opposition do with the 
articles from the New York Times and 
other publications which discuss. the 
matter of Republican support? 

Do you gentlemen mean to tell me— 
and I shall extend at this point the rest 
of my remarks so that we will have time 
for colloquy, if you will give me about 2 
more minutes—do you gentlemen mean 
to say that the President has not had 
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to make an effort to stiffen support from 
the Republicans for his program? Do 
you mean to tell me, gentlemen, that the 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 13, 1957, entitled “Eisenhower 
Tries Suasion on Budget Balky, which 
I shall put in the Recorp, is an untrue 
article from a biased or partisan Demo- 
cratic paper? 

The New York Herald Tribune of June 
17, 1957, said, “President presses drive 
for unity in Congress,” referring to the 
schism in the Republican Party. 

The New York Times’ transcript of the 
President's news conference of May 22. 
1957, in which Mr. Donovan, of the Her- 
ald Tribune, says: 

Mr. President, last week, sir, you were asked 
if you intended to punish Republican Mem- 
bers who did not go along with your program. 


He goes on: 

The President said, “Well, if you want to 
make that statement within reasonable and 
what I would call logical grounds, I think it 
would be a pity if we tried to organize po- 
litical parties based on slavish adherence t9 
every detail, 


He goes on to say: 

But I do believe this: When a political 
party gets together and agrees on a platform 
and that platform is presented to the Ameri- 
can public ag the political basis on which 
they are going to try to conduct the Gov- 
ernment, if elected, they should remain 
true to it. 


Mr. Lawrence of the New York Times 
asked the President a question and said: 
If I could take it one step further, 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Although 
the Congressional Quarterly canfe into 
the debate because the gentleman origi- 
nally referred to it as his basic author- 
ity, I do not think there is any question 
but that there are areas of disagreement 
in the Republican Party. I would say 
this to the gentlemen on the other side 
who give all this advice about the split in 
the Republican Party that it is sort of 
like looking at the speck in your neigh- 
bor's eye when there is a plank in your 
own, in view of the basic division that 
exists between what we might call the 
southern Democrats and people like 
yourself who represent northern dis- 
tricts. I hope there is always room for 
disagreement, and public disagreement, 
within my party on various issues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I can 
assure the gentleman that his wish is 
going to be fulfilled. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The issue is 
there. But I think what the gentleman 
from New Jersey and some of his col- 
leagues fail to understand is that what 
some in the Republican Party have been 
standing for is some responsibility on the 
part of the Congress, and not to have a 
rubber stamp Congress such as we ex- 
perienced in this country during the 
Roosevelt and the first part of the Tru- 
man administrations, The Congress 
should assume some of this burden as an 
independent arm of the Government. 
think in this debate it is perfectly proper 
to point out these differences, and to add 
them up to see whether there is a funda- 
mental difference between Republicans 
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in the Republican Party, here in the 
House, for example. 

I will put in the Recorp at the proper 
time an analysis of that because it is my 
Opinion that actually the Republican 
Party, including our various groups run- 
ning from the conservative to the liberal, 
is relatively close together, and any split 
you might anticipate, I am afraid the 
Bentleman is not going to find occurring. 
I would suggest that he direct his atten- 
tion to his own party if he wants to com- 
bat the unity of the Republican Party. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Now 
the gentleman contradicts himself as he 
talks. He talks about the liberals and 
the conservatives and other groups with- 

his own party, and then he ends up by 
Saying it is unified. The gentleman is 
Not serious in saying that there is a com- 
5 unanimity of thought on that side; 

e 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

5 THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, I said 
that there yas not, but I said it was a 
unity. The differences are aired, 
and when those differences are ironed 
Out, I think you will find that the Repub- 
are pretty well all together and 
Pretty well follow a definite philosophy— 
Political and economic and social philos- 
°phy just as I submit the ADA Demo- 
crats follow one that is pretty differ- 
ent 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ido 

Not know what the gentleman means by 

ADA Democrat. Would he define 
that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I will be 
glad to. The ADA as exemplified by 
Some of the writings of Leon Keyserling 
n Economic Philosophy. The personnel 
fomposing the ADA follow that particu- 
ny Philosophy in their speeches. Ithink 
is SA very definite line of thinking. That 

what I am referring to. 

THOMSON of New Jersey. But 
What is an ADA Democrat? 
ye CURTIS of Missouri. I would say 
th A Democrats are those who signed 

e much referred to telegram stating 

ey support the President. These Con- 
8ressmen tend to follow that line. There 
Wik some deviation, but essentially 

e economic and social and political 
Philosophy of Leon Keyserling, which is 

perfectly respectable one, I want to 
a te, much as I disagree with it, but they 

© follow that particular philosophy. 
t is what I mean. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think, as a matter of fact, the ADA is a 
Perfectly respectable organization. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I do, too. 

T Mr: THOMPSON of New Jersey. But 
© Not like to be tagged as an ADA 
in Ocrat or have my colleagues tagged 
fa t way because I do not know what 
Pes is. The term is not definitive 
neaush any more than “Modern Repub- 
delete 22,2 definitive term. I had to 
body Teference made about the other 
of and, therefore, 20 or 30 definitions 
deletedern republicanism have had to be 
rules en from this Rxconn because of the 
here of the House. But there are enough 
defini Prove my point that there is no 
tive thing as a modern Republican 
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and, in my opinion, there is no such 
thing as an ADA Democrat although I 
must say that in many instances I have 
agreed with the ADA as well as differed 
in many instances from the ADA. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Number 
one, I want to agree with the gentleman 
with reference to his reference to mod- 
ern Republican. I do not know what 
that definition means either although I 
have tried to follow it. I have tried to 
pinpoint what I mean by ADA because 
that is a definite organization of specific 
people. It consists of certain men who 
some of whom are well-recognized econ- 
omists. I want to state for the RECORD 
that I regard the ADA as an organiza- 
tion, much as I disagree as I say with 
its economic and political thinking, con- 
sists of certain known economists, and I 
named one of them, Leon Kyserling, who 
have and expound a definite political, 
social, and economic philosophy. And I 
am suggesting that there is a definitive 
group, and I think the gentleman prob- 
ably thinks along those lines. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know; I have never seen a compila- 
tion of the thinking of the ADA. I do 
know that from time-to time I have 
agreed with them and have many times 
disagreed with them. 

I have, as has the gentleman, respect 
for the ADA as an organization. I have 
respect for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and I certainly 
agree that there seems to be some unani- 
mity among the Republicans, but a lot 
of the time I doubt the unanimity here; 
it is not reflected in the House. On the 
floor yesterday we saw the minority 
leader [Mr. MARTIN] stand up and say 
“This is the President's program.” The 
whip [Mr. Arends] voted against it. 
The unofficial whip, or assistant whip, or 
whatever the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana’s title may be [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], also voted against it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. There 
might be unanimity here in this body 
but it is not by any means anything 
approaching unanimous support by the 
Republicans of the President’s program 
and of the Republican national program, 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? = 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Just 
a moment, 

We are under no obligation here, any 
of us, to do anything ‘more than the 
gentleman from Missouri has so well 
stated. He hopes that there will always 
be the right to act as an individual and 
that a Member can always follow his own 
conscience as a guide. 

But I say this to the gentleman that if 
he—and I do not know that he did—en- 
dorsed the Republican Party platform, 
if he said: “I like Ike and I like every- 
thing Ike stands for’ as my opponent 
did, he has the obligation to the people 
to carry out his campaign utterances. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Hav- 
ing referred to the gentleman I yield to 
him. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
want to say that I did not support any 
person with unanimity. In my cam- 
paign I was happy to state that on the 
majority of the issues I did agree with 
the President, and did agree fundamen- 
tally; but there were certain things I 
disagreed with him on, and I still do. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Missouri is not only a 
distinguished and outstanding Member 
but he is perfectly honest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THOMP- 
son of New Jersey was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
certain that his constituents know that, 
and I mean in no way whatsoever to 
reflect on the gentleman. 2 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was most interested 
in your remarks about the pertinency of 
some of these votes and I wish to ask 
the gentleman in that he stated he has 
complete confidence in the Congressional 
Quarterly’s standard. If that is the case 
I would like to address this question to 
the gentleman: Can you explain under 
that statement why the vote on the corn 
bill was included in the House score but 
pa included in the Senate in that anal- 
ysis? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Has 
the Congressional Quarterly published as 
support or opposition the House vote on 
the corn bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, they have; on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Then I must say that I do not know the 
answer, but I have confidence that the 
House score which they published is 
accurate. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not question the 
accuracy of their tabulation but I do 
question their interpretation, this 
method of determining—is or is not a 
given vote for the President. Can the 
gentleman say conscientiously that there 
is any justification at all for eliminating 
the House roll call on Resolution 190 
instructing the President to submit a 
new budget to the Congress? Would 
you not say that it was an anti-Eisen- 
hower vote? There is not any question 
in the gentleman's mind about that, is 
there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THomp- 
son of New Jersey was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Florida asks a question 
and makes a statement. The gentleman 
from New Jersey conscientiously be- 
lieves everything that he says. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield I did not imply that he does not. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey 
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conscientiously believes what he says 
and I am answering. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has this to say about 
that fact: That is one fact where there 
is doubt because of the President’s re- 
sponse to the request of the Congress. 

Mr, CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield on that point. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Just on that score, the 
Quarterly itself states that the basis of 
their determination is the President's 
position at the time the vote was taken. 

The gentleman’s position is based 
upon something subsequent. These are 
examples of some of the methods of ar- 
riving at a support score that cause 
me to question that tabulation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
that is an accurate statement, I say to 
the gentleman I hope that the Congres- 
sional Quarterly does list that vote as 
a support or opposition vote. Does the 
gentleman agree with me that the vote 
on flood insurance yesterday should be 
included on the same basis? 

Mr, CRAMER. I would not deny it 
for a moment. I am happy to have it 
recorded. I voted in opposition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
There is no fundamental disagreement 
here. I do hope that the poor beat up, 
downtrodden Congressional Quarterly is 
let alone except for the legislation which 
the gentleman from Michigan has in- 
troduced and which I propose to offer 
an amendment to. We have gotten up 
to the level we intended originally and 
from which we deviated. We have got- 
ten it up to the level of a discussion of 
support or opposition to the President. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to say 
to the gentleman with respect to the 
vote on the request of the President in 
reference, to the budget, that there can 
be no question but what that was a 
friendly vote for the President, in view 
of his answer in which he thanked the 
‘House for the request and in which he 
pointed out the area in which he 
thought the budget could be improved. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. That 
is precisely why I said to the gentleman 
from Florida that this is a difficult area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired, 


Address of Secretary Milton at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


serting in the Recorp an excellent com- 
mencement address recently delivered at 
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Worcester Polytechnic Institute com- 
mencement exercises by our distin- 
guished, able friend, Hon. Hugh H. Mil- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

At the same time, Secretary Milton re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing, and his thoughtful, able speech was 
widely published and widely acclaimed 
in my district and State. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute is rec- 
ognized universally as one of our very 
best engineering and technical institu- 
tions. It bears an excellent reputation 
throughout the Nation and the world as 
a truly outstanding school, and its grad- 
uates have greatly contributed to the 
cause of science, engineering, good gov- 
ernment, and in many other fields. 

I was also pleased to note that at the 
same commencement the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of engineering was also 
awarded to my friend, Hon. Carter L. 
Burgess, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. I take pleasure in congratulat- 
ing both of these gentlemen and devoted 
public servants. 

The degree citations follow: 

Huch MEcLONE Mitton Il—Docror or 

ENGINEERING 

It is indeed seldom that a man achieves 
unusual distinction in two careers. Yet, 
such a man we honor today. 

After service as a field artillery officer in 
World War I, he received his bachelor of 
science degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1919 and his master's degree from 
the same institution in 1922. He was ap- 
pointed to the faculty in mechanical engi- 
neering at New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts in 1924 and, in 1935, 
was appointed dean of engineering. In 1938, 
he was named president of that college, and 
he served in that post until 1947, when he 
accepted the presidency of New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute. Eloquent testimony of his 
distinguished stewardship to higher educa- 
tion is the fact that at least four colleges 
have honored him with honorary doctorate 
degrees. , 

During his years of service to higher edu- 
cation, he continued his active interest and 
participation in the United States Army, 
graduating from several of its schools and 
being promoted through its officer grades. 
During World War II, he was advanced to 
the rank of brigadier general and fought in 
several campaigns in the Pacific theater. In 
1951, he was recalled to active duty as a 
major general and placed in charge of Re- 
serve and ROTC affairs for the Department 
of the Army. In 1953, he was appointed to 
his present post of Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. 

For his conspicuous and distinguished 
services and achievements in higher educa- 
tion and in national security, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute is honored to confer 
upon Hugh Meglone Milton II, the honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering. 


Carter L. BURGESS, DOCTOR OF ENGINEERING 
(In absentia) 


Tt was readily evident in this young man’s 
career that his rare administrative talents 
destined him for unusual achievements. 

Initially, he so stood out among his fellow 
yolunteer Army officers during World War IL 
that he rose in rank from second lieutenant 
to colonel, during which time he served in 
such responsible posts as aide de camp to the 
chief of staff of European forces; assistant 
secretary of the General Staff, Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Forces in Europe; and 
administrative secretary at the Casablanca 
Conference in 1943, Thereafter, he further 
served our country as special assistant to the 
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Assistant Secretary of State in charge of ad- 
ministration, and as deputy executive secre- 
tary of the International Secretariat at the 
United Nations Conference in 1945. 

Reentering private enterprise, he served 
as assistant to the president of Trans-World 
Airlines, Inc., and later in an executive ca- 
pacity for the General Aniline & Film Corp, 
In 1953 higher education enjoyed his remark- 
able abilities when he became assistant to 
the president of the University of South 
Carolina, Even at this time, he found the 
energy to serve our country again as consult+ 
ant to the President of the United States on 
White House staff organization and on Cabi- 
net and staff organization, as well as to act 
as adviser to the Under Secretary of State on 
staf organization, 

In 1954, he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. His 
performance in this post attracted national 
commendation, notably the Defense Depart- 
ment's highest civilian award, the Certificate 
of Appreciation, for his “outstanding con- 
tribution to the national security.” He has 
also been awarded the Legion of Merit, 
French and Belgian D’Honneur and Croix dé 
Guerre, and the British Order of the British 
Empire. 

Earlier this year, he assumed the presi- 
dency of Trans-World Airlines, Inc., thus be- 
coming one of the youngest and yet, best- 
proved of executives in both American enter- 
prise and Government administration, 

For his conspicuous achievements in na- 
tional security and in private enterprise, 
and—perhaps most of all—for the example 
and inspiration he is to American youth, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute is honored 
to confer upon Carter L. Burgess, the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of engineering. 


Secretary Milton’s address in part 
follows: - 


ADDRESS AT THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE COMMENCEMENT GIVEN AT THE 
AUDITORIUM BY MAJ. Gen. HUGH M. MILTON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Army FOR 
MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES, AND PERSONNEL 


Dr. Bronwell, members of the graduating 
class and friends, as I sat here and looked 
over this group gathered here on this Com- 
mencement Day, I suddenly realized that I 
have today completed a full cycle in the 
academic phase of my lifetime. Once, just 
as you, I sat as an undergraduate and lis- 
tened ot the commencement speaker extol 
the challenge of the future. As a professor 
I remained on the sidelines and watched 
my students at a similar ceremony which 
culminated their undergraduate work, and 
like you, Dr. Bronwell, as a college president 
I have also conferred many degrees, And 80 
today it is I who stand here as the principal 
speaker at your commencement to breathe 
once again the atmosphere of the campus 
and of the classroom. 

There is another and more important 
phase of today's ceremony which I have als 
shared. Mrs. Milton and I sat where you 
parents sit when our son completed his col- 
lege work. In all humility and with hum- 
ble pride I believe that as a parent I felt the 
deepest sense of accomplishment. 

PRICELESS CONTRIBUTION 

You parents have made a priceless con- 
tribution to these young people and to the 
future of this great Nation of ours. I pay 
you sincere homage for I realize the willing 
sacrifices which you have made. Today your 
dreams will become a reality. 

Perhaps you graduates do not realize it 
but while you have looked forward to this 
day for several years, they mom and dad, 
have looked forward to it since the moment 
of your birth. It was at your mother’s knee 
and in the home where most of you recei 
the moral strength and the courage to pur- 
sue these long years of study and of aca- 
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demic work which has prepared you to meet 

the challenge of the future—a challenge 

Breater than that which has confronted man 

at any other time in civilization’s long and 

ious march. 

. * =. . . 
TREMENDOUS ADVANCES 


Civilization today is in the midst of tre- 
Mendous scientific and technological ad- 
vances. The United States during the past 
half century has achieved a position of emi- 
nence merited by few nations since begin- 
ning of mankind. Our Nation has become 
4 leader of the free world—a champion of 

nd a defender of freedom and 
liberty, 

This position of international leadership 
was not sought after by the United States 
As a national policy; however, it has become 
Our lot and we shail not repudiate the faith 
and the confidence of our neighbors in to- 
day's complex community of nations. 

America’s leadership in this new and un- 
charted era imposes a responsibility of great- 
ness. It can be met only by a whole people, 
And will be achieved only if the people have 

msible leaders—leaders who have been 
trained to think precisely and to act calmly 
and deliberately. 
ENORMOUS REQUIREMENT 


In the fulfillment of these responsibilities 
Nation has generated an enormous re- 
Quirement for just and positive leadership. 
It is about this which I should like to speak 
you today. To each of you who is com- 
Pleting his undergraduate work I issue the 
Sreatest challenge. 
It is well for us that the past has bestowed 
lts gifts upon us in such generous measure. 
€ have a renewed and imperative need of 
em. We now live, not in splendid isola- 
tion, but in intimate political contact with 
prona which modern technology has shrunk 
n terms of travel time to an area smaller 
than that of the 13 colonies at the time of 
the American Revolution, 
In the same sense, Worcester is now closer 
1 Moscow than it was to New York City at 
he time our forfeathers founded this Na- 
ten And while frontiers are thus shrink- 
S. population has been at an 
Most explosive rate. It took the world a 
On years, more or less, to produce its 
billion live human beings. It has taken 
than a hundred years to produce its 
tond billion, and we may expect a third 
lion to be added before the century closes. 
BROAD TOILING MASSES 
hens this moment these broad tolling masses 
x 8 for the first time the opportunity of 
at uller and less burdened life. Science is 
to spread a more bountiful table. 
Wi urgy yearns to overflow the cornucopia. 
ta Oin the last half century the American 
to ner with two-thirds less labor has learned 
Produce one-third more corn per acre 
Wider cultivation. Our agricultural Middle 
is the granary of the world just as the 
Come mial heartland of our Nation has be- 
e the HAR of democracy. 
furs of labor, greater assurances 
par individual misfortune, a broader cul- 
n more consciously realized sense of 
all Justice are the treasures which after 
8 generations ot impotence and con- 
king are now within the reach of human- 


— 59 and gur allles throughout the free 
man are sincere in our desires that every 
wory Oman, and child in this troubled 
benen haye the opportunity to share in these 
: ts to mankind. We realize, however, 
Sey Breat segments of the world's people 
Peace t Permitted to echo the hymns of 
libert nor chorus the songs of freedom and 
Thane; A rule of men, not laws, exists in 
the lands. Starvation still stalks among 
ity People and disease continues to harvest 
leno, dless crop. This then is the chal- 
ur Nation is fertile to the cause of 
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individual rights and social privileges of the 
individual—our liberties have been nurtured 
by the blood of our countrymen who in free- 
dom’s cause chose death rather than to 
relinquish these God-given rights of man, 

* * . . . 

That the United States has achieved its 

present position of world leadership is due 
in large part to our great leaders of the past. 
That we continue to maintain this position 
of eminence in the future you—the leaders 
of tomorrow—must insure. 

. > * > * 

The tremendous advancements which are 

heralded by the release of the atom's energy 
will tax the best brains of the world for 
many generations. The application of the 
atom to industry promises an even greater 
challenge. 

. . * . . 

VISTA IS BOUNDLESS 


That Alexander the Great wept when he 
believed there were no more worlds to con- 
quer demonstrates the narrowness of his 
vision. You need have no narrow vision— 
the vista of tomorrow is as boundless as the 
universe—the expectant world waits. 

If we but grant mankind only the wisdom 
to avoid self-destruction the possibilities 
for the future are breathtaking in their 
import. 

* 7 * . . 

The fall of Rome, the Renaissance, and 
the industrial revolution swiftly and pro- 
foundly altered both the nature and the 
tempo of man's existence. As our great 
social structure went through its evolutions 
the people who comprise that society were 
required to exert themselves to the utmost 
in a series of great leaps in order that they 
not be left behind in the impersonal and 
ever-moving march of progress. 

7. . * . 
NEW LEVEL REACHED 


Today the accumulative consequences of 
the industrial, economic, and political reyo- 
lution of the last century together with our 
present-day scientific and technological rev- 
olution have brought us to another of those 
climactic points in humanity's long march. 

Some of us are beginning to see that the 
attitudes, the thought patterns, the state of 
intellect and the spiritual preparation which 
have served us so well in the past may need 
revitalizing or revision if they are to con- 
tinue to serve us fruitfully in the trying 
years ahead. The requirements of today, 
as we stand upon the threshold of tomor- 
row, are particularly exacting for all free 
men. 

This is in many ways a sick and troubled 
world. As we look into tomorrow, it is for 
each of us to decide whether we shall raise 
our eyes to the brightness and purity of the 
stars or cast them into the darkness, groping 
our way through the gloom of ignorance and 
pettiness. 


WISDOM REQUIRED 


The problems of a distraught world are 
beating-on our door with insistence. If we 


‘are to solve them and go forward to a better 


tomorrow, we must use all our skill, our 
wisdom, and our resolution. 
. . . . . 


And I ponder what it is that has caused 
empires like ancient Rome and democracies 
like ancient Greece to have passed from the 
scene of human action and influence and to 
have left nothing but this ruin of stones as 
a symbol of their once great promise to man- 
kind. 

It seems to me that those nations, once 
great but now gone, were in their days of 
decline made up of individuals who had lost 
their sense of personal responsibility to 
themselves, to their fellow man, and to their 
nation. The citizens of Rome and Athens 
sacrificed their individuality to the state, 
The individual had no responsibility to sup- 
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port the state, but rather the state was 
responsible to support the individual, 

We today must keep reminding ourselves 
over and over again that the individual is 
the only true carrier of social value. The 
group has no identity apart from individuals 
who make it up. It is idle to speak of 
society or the government or the commu- 
nity as independent actors in the human 
drama. Nothing ever happens in govern- 
ment, in society, or anywhere else until a 
person, by himself or in concert with others, 
puts his hand, his mind, and his heart to 
some task. 

For good or evil, the world’s work is ulti- 
mately performed by individuals. We shall 
stand or fall in the future, not in response 
to some blind and random thrust of determi- 
nism but ac to the way in which 
we as individuals solve our nany problems. 
Since so much depends upon the individual, 
it is of importance that our social institu- 
tions allow him to fulfill to the maximum 
the potential of his individuality, 

= . . * . 

And lest we feel discouraged, let us re- 
member that modern man, with his appre- 
ciation of beauty, his regard for truth and 
fair play, his great range of sentiments which 
include love and tenderness and a con- 
sciousness of the unity of brotherhood, is 
tremendously advanced over the savage, in- 
articulate brute he was 10,000 years ago. 

Imperfect as they admittedly are, our hu- 
man relationships have progressed a long 
way since the time when slavery was a 
universally accepted institution, and people 
offered up their children as living sacrifices - 
to the sun. We have a long way yet to go, 
but we shall get there by solving our social 
problems, not by folding our hands and 
eee them to be impossible of solu- 
tion. 

. . * . e 


We shall also have to free ourselves of some 
intellectual hobbies which keep us from 
thinking clearly. There is the mental in- 
ertia which makes us prefer the evils we 
have to those we don’t know about. There 
is emotionalism which blinds and distorts. 
There is ignorance and laziness. There ts 
fear of failure, fear of the criticism associ- 
ated with being unconventional. 

Worst of all, perhaps, there is the sheer 
inertia generated by habit which sometimes 
we seem almost powerless to control. Hav- 
ing been trained by the national and indi- 
vidual habits of a lifetime to make a certain 
kind of response to one set of conditions, 
we find ourselves continuing to make the 
same old response even though the condi- 
tions have changed. Like the animals in 
the laboratory experiment, people may out 
of wrong habits consistently make wrong 
choices, even with the goal clearly visible 
ahead. 

. „ * . 

Human ingenuity is a basic Condition for 
cultural progress, Another basic condition 
is the free exchange of ideas. There is no 
great idea, no great invention which is ex- 
clusively the product of any one nation er 
individual. Some of the principles expressed 
in the declaration of our independence from 
England came as much from Englishmen as 
from anyone else, although their roots were 
imbedded in the soil of the Greek city-state 
concept of man's right to certain freedoms. 


SOURCE OF PROGRESS 


It is only where men can come to know 
men, sharing ideas, experiences and beliefs, 
that progress has been possible. This is why 
civilizations have sprung up along rivers and 
oceans where easy communication by water 
made possible this all-important sharing cf 
ideas. It is also why nations who have lived 
by the sea and who freely made use of its 
benefits have traditionally been the most en- 
lightened and advanced in their times. Now 
that modern technology has given man the 
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physical means to extend his mass communi- 
cation channels deep into the hinterlands it 
matters greatly what ideas are thus being 
communicated. 

We must find additional methods of bring- 
ing the world’s people closer together. We 
especially owe it to our selves to find ways of 
building more and better bridges of under- 
standing between the United States and the 
rest of the world. 

There is a compelling need for other peo- 
ple and other nations to see us as we really 
are—a Nation of plain, healthy, prosperous 
people whose greatness is due in large meas- 
ure to our national faith in the gospel of 
work. They need to see America at work— 
with our hands and with our heads and with 
our hearts, 

. . . . . 


George Washington, our first President, led 
this fight for freedom in the new world, He 
helped to establish our Government. He as- 
sisted in the drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence, the guidepost for our way of 
life, which today is an accepted principle of 
the way of life which we of the Western 
world desire. 

None of us can follow the career of George 
Washington, who strode his solitary way to 
greatness, without a warming glow in our 
heart. He sought no easy road to achieve- 
ment; he traveled no short-cut to success, 
He had a great mind, a keen ambition, and an 
earnest and humble heart. He was a strong 
leader of unshakable will and tireless pa- 
tience, i 

* . . . * 
And so, my good friends, this is the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow, a challenge to you and 
to your generation. I so often hear people 
say, “I am an American citizen, and I am 
entitled to the rights and privileges accorded 
to a citizen of the United States.” But I say 
to you today that none of us have any rights 
and privileges which are solely our own. 


TEMPORARY REPOSITORY 


These rights and privileges were given to 
us by our forefathers in the drafting of our 
Constitution and our Bill of Rights. They 
have been protected and pfeserved for us 
by our parents and our grandparents. We 
are merely the temporary repository in which 
they rest today. It is our responsibility to 
see them handed unblemished to the gen- 
erations yet to come. 

That is the privilege of an American citi- 
zen—to pass on to his son and grandson, the 
freedoms and the principles which were pre- 
served for him by his father. 

I am confident as I look forward to tomor- 
row that we may hold our heads high and 
raize our eyes to those stars who in their 
course proclaim that the onward progress 
of the peoples shall not be barred. And that 
all of our efforts to perpetuate the spirit of 
America and to broaden the spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom so that all men 
on earth may share it may result in a better 
and happier tomorrow for all mankind. 
This is the destiny for which America was 
created, 
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Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
current National Legislative Bulletin of 


the American Legion contains a useful 
and cogent summary of the status-of- 
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forces agreements—how and why they 


were negotiated, what their effect has - 


been, and the proposals now pending to 
rescind or abrogate certain arrangements 
under them which impair the constitu- 
tional rights of American servicemen. 
The Girard case in Japan has brought 
the issue to a head in a dramatic way, 
but the solution will take clear, cool, and 
probably protracted study and negotia- 
tion. The Legion has rendered a useful 
service toward that end, in its presenta- 
tion of the problem, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include in the REC- 
orp excerpts from its statement: 
Sratus-or-Forces AGREEMENT 

Thanks to the Girard case, unfortunate 
as the circumstances are, public interest in 
the welfare of our Armed Forces personnel 
stationed in so-called friendly countries has 
been aroused. This case points to the devia- 
tion from American principles of justice 
which are now authorized by the Agreement 
of Forces of North Atlantic Treaty, common- 
ly referred to as the Status-of-Forces Agree- 
ment which was signed at London on June 
19, 1951. It was later ratified by the United 
States Senate on July 15, 1953 by a 72 to 15 
vote. It was approved by the President on 
July 24, 1953. 

Initially, 13 countries joined in the NATO 
Agreement, in addition to the United States. 
On September 28, 1953, a similar agreement 
was signed in Tokyo, covering the United 
States Armed Forces stationed in Japan. 
The United States has subsequently entered 
into similar agreements with other coun- 
tries. 

The stated purpose of the agreement is 
“to define the juridical status of the forces 
of one North Atlantic Treaty country when 
stationed in the territory of another coun- 
try.” (The initial agreements were among 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries but the same principles prevail in other 
countries where such agreements have been 
reached.) “The development of a collective 
military defense in peacetime requires that 
forces of various countries which form part 
of the Integrated force for the defense of 
the North Atlantic Treaty area be stationed 
in the territory of another treaty country.” 
The agreement also recited that it was es- 
sential that there be uniformity of arrange- 
ments and procedures governing the status 
and conduct of such forces in countries 
other than their own, and their relationship 
to the civilian authorities of those countries. 

The agreement undertakes to regulate this 
relationship by guaranteeing the Armed 
Forces adequate legal protection and at the 
same time doing so without infringing on 
the authority of the military command, fully 
recognizing the peacetime rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the civilian authorities in 
the host countries, 

The agreement applies to personnel be- 
longing to land, sea, and air armed services 
as well as civilian personnel accompanying 
them. 

The part of the agreement of forces which 
cayses the greatest concern is contained in 
the provisions of article VII which have to 
do with the authority granted the host 
country to cope with members of our Armed 
Forces who allegedly commit crimes while 
stationed in that country. Said article VII 
reads in part as follows: 

“3. In cases where the right to exercise 
Jurisdiction is concurrent, the following 
rules shall apply: 

“(a) The military authorities of the send- 
ing state shall have the primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction over a member of a 
force or of a civilian component in relation 
oao 

“(1) offenses solely against the property 
or security of the state, or offenses solely 
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against the person or property of another 
member of the force or civilian component 
of that state or of a dependent; 

u) offenses arising out of any act or 
omission done in the performance of official 
duty. 

“(b) In the case of any other offense, the 
authorities of the receiving State shall have 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction.” 

The American Legion has, since 1954, 
adopted resolutions urging revision of the 
Status of Forces Agreement. The current 
mandate is Resolution 135 adopted at the 
1956 national convention. 

In the 84th Congress, representatives of 
The American Legion, along with many 
others opposed to the provisions of article 
VII above quoted, appeared beforé the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee during July 1955, 
when hearings were held on House Joint 
Resolution 309, introduced by Congressman 
Bow, of Ohio. The American Legion 
strongly supported Congressman Bow's reso- 
lution. The committee withheld conclu- 
sions on the matter until March 8, 1956 
when, by a 19-to-10 vote, it failed to report 
House Joint Resolution 309. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

On January 3, 1957, Congressman Bow in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 16. A 
number of other Congressmen have intro- - 
duced identical or similar resolutions in the 
House during the current session, They are 
pending before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The American Legion has 
requested permission to testify in support of 
Congressman Bow's and similar resolutions. 

Article XVII of the agreement provides 
that any contracting party may at any time 
request revision of any article of the agree- 
ment, The request shall be addressed to the 
North Atlantic Council, 

Article XIX provides methods whereby the 
agreement may be “denounced.” 

Congressman Bow's House Joint Resolu- 
tion 16 provides in section 1 (a) that the 
President shall forthwith address to the 
North Atlantic Council a request for revision 
of article VII of the agreement in keeping 
with the provisions of article XVII above 
mentioned, for the purpose of bringing 
about the prompt elimination or modifica- 
tion of article VII so that foreign countries 
will not have jurisdiction over American 
military personnel stationed within theif 
boundaries. 

Subdivision (b) of section 1 provides that 
unless the revision mentioned shall have 
been brought about, the President shall de- 
nounce the agreement in keeping with the 
provisions of article XIX at the earliest date 
permitted under such article which, in the 
case of the United States, is July 24, 1957- 

Section 2 of Con Bow's resolution 
provides that the President shall forthwith 
take such further action as may be necessary, 
with respect to any other treaty or interna- 
tional agreement to which the United States 
is a party and which contains provisions 
permitting foreign countries to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over American Armed 
Forces personnel stationed within their 
boundaries, either to eliminate or modify 
such provisions so that they will not apply 
to such personnel, or to denounce and with- 
draw from the treaty or agreement, 

Among the more important reasons ad- 
vanced by those who seek to modify or re- 
scind that portion of the treaty which per- 
mits foreign courts to try American service- 
men are the following: 

(1) All through American history, the 
American flag followed our soldiers wherever 
they went and was their protection; 

(2) There is distinct violatidn of the con- 
stitutional privileges and protection for our 
military personnel under the Agreement. 

(3) That today, as soon as they are sent 
to a foreign country where the treaty is in 
force, our Armed Forces personnel no longer 
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have the protection of the Constitution: 

(4) They cannot be tried by a jury of their 
Peers in a foreign court; 

(5) That any trials held in foreign courts, 
especially in Japan, take place in a “hostile 
atmosphere“; 

(6) That in many countries there is a 
denial of the right of appeal. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that some 
of the countries who are parties to this 
Agreement have laws which permit the prose- 
Cution to file an appeal from a conviction 

the event the prosecution feels the sen- 
tence of the court was not severe enough to 
fit the crime 

There have, of course, been many other 
reasons advanced but those mentioned are 
the most commonly referred to. 

One problem that the American people 
must be prepared to solve is what is their 
Attitude going to be towards troops of 
friendly foreign countries who may be sta- 
tioned within the boundaries of the conti- 
neutal United States, and who violate our 

Al laws. Are we willing to have these 
foreign troops tried by the courts of their 
Tespective countries, or are we going to insist 
that they be tried by the criminal court hav- 
{ng jurisdiction within the United States? 

Tt is unfortunate that the constitution- 
ality of the Status-of-Forces Agreement in- 
Sofar as trials of American servicemen 
abroad are concerned, has not been passed 
Upon by the United States Supreme Court. 

above stated, many of our people con- 
tend there is a violation of the constitutional 
Tights and protection afforded thereby for 
Our military personnel tried in foreign crim- 
inal courts. 


0 The opponents ot the treaty take the posi- 
lon that the general rule of international 


W as laid down by Chief Justice Marshall, 


and many other later and famous legal au- 
thorities, is that troops of a friendly nation 
tationed within the territory of another 
Country, are not subject to the local laws 
Fd the other country, but are subject only 
1 their own country’s laws and regulations 
or the government of the armed services. 

e recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in reversing itself in. the 
h of the two women who murdered their 

Usbands; members of our Armed Forces, 
adds further confusion to the legal issues 
Involved. 

The American Legion urges its members 

those of the American Legion Auxiliary 
and others to interest themselves in this 
Problem. 


Mies D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Address by His Excellency Jose M. De 
Areilza, Ambassador of Spain in the 
United States, at the Commencement 

cises of Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Md., Sunday, June 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


FALLON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
tate of Maryland was honored by 
Presence of His Excellency Jose 
in he De Areilza, Ambassador of Spain 
the < United States, when he addressed 
commencement exercises of Loyola 


College 
9, 1957. in Baltimore, on Sunday, June 
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I commend the reading of the Ambas- 
sador’s address to the entire membership 


` of the Congress, as well as the public at 


large, I feel his remarks on Communist 

infiltration and the devious paths this 

infiltration is taking are significant and 
should be digested by one and all. 

I was privileged not long ago to visit 
Spain and was delighted to see the good 
faith on the part of that country. I 
talked with the people in charge of our 
foreign and military affairs who were in 
agreement that our relationship with 
Spain is highly cooperative and in the 
best interest of the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
Ambassador's address: 

ADDRESS BY His ExcCELLENCY Jose M. De 
AREILZA, AMBASSADOR OF SPAIN IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AT THE COMMENCEMENT Ex- 
ERCISES OF LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD., 
Sunpar, June 9, 1957 
It is especially gratifying for me as Am- 

bassador of Spain in the United States to 

speak before you this evening at the com- 
mencement exercises of Loyola College here 
in Baltimore. 

While we are gathered in this friendly and 
pleasant atmosphere, 130 million European 
Christians are continuing their daily tragic 
struggle for survival in the eastern lands of 
Soviet-occupied Europe, I mention them, 
not because I do not feel the same pity to- 
ward all the other hundreds of millions who 
are also under Communist domination in 
Russia, China, North Vietnam, or North 
Korea. I mention them because from that 
one-third of humanity which is now sub- 
jected to Communist rule, these are free peo- 
ple who, after 15 centuries of European 
Christian culture, have been thrown into the 
horrid melting pot of the Soviet Empire 
without any kind of moral, political, or so- 
cial justification. The Second World War 
suddenly brought the frontiers of freedom 
and clyilized life 1,000 miles back to the 
heart of the Old World and we do not realize 
to what extent that tremendous historic 
achievement will change the shape of the 
whole world itself in the near future. These 
130 million European Christians, who are 
our brothers in faith and culture, haye been 
undergoing the biggest and most atrocious 
technical process to eradicate the basic prin- 
ciples of their way of life. Since these coun- 
tries were occupied by the Soviet troops, not 
only were the intellectual classes, the profes- 
sionals, as well as the ruling members of so- 
ciety, killed or deported to Siberia, but even 
the churches, universities, archives, public 
libraries, and the centers of investigation 
were annihilated in order to start afresh a 
brandnew Communist education which is 
trying to change with a false picture even 
the past national traditions of these coun- 
tries. This is one of the greatest challenges 
of history, and indeed one of the great chal- 
lenges of our time, As one of the most 
prominent statesmen in Europe has put it 
recently: It is a new form of international 
delinquency which has appeared in the world 
after the Second World War, with a syste- 
matic attack on a free country by interna- 
tional Communists, not only through direct 
military threat or occupation, but also by 
the more subtle medium of infiltration, sabo- 
tage, occupation of key positions, radio- 
waved campaigns of smearing and slandering, 
economic pressure, organized riots, revolu- 
tionary strikes, and political assassination. 
This new terrible form of menace is a big 
dark cloud hanging over our future, which 
you young men of America do not realize 
yet, because you are privileged to live in a 
strong and free country, far away from the 
boundaries in which the free world finishes 
and the world of slavery begins. 
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And in a parallel way this same world, 
which, through technological progress of 
every Kind, is becoming smaller day by day, 
has also discovered the new warfare of 
thermonuclear bombs and guided missiles. 
Thus, a whole new era has become apparent 
to the military minds and all the previous 
concepts of strategy have become obsolete, 
The terrific power of thermonuclear bombs, 
not only for their capacity to destroy human 
lives, but also for their long-range pos- 
sibilities of hazardous effects on future gen- 
erations yet unborn, has filled with deep 
concern the scientists as well as the states- 
men and rulers in every country. Actually, 
there are only 2 or perhaps 3 great powers . 
which today could wage a thermonuclear 
war with their own weapons. But the dis- 
coveries in that field are progressing so 
rapidly that it is not difficult to forecast the 
day in which the thermonuclear weapons 
could also be manufactured, not only by the 
big, but even by the small nations. The 
situation then could become terrific. A new 
conception of power will compel mankind 
to revise previous political and international 
points of view in order to prevent the de- 
struction of civilization. 

I should like now to bring to your con- 
sideration some of the responses that as a 
Western European I believe are adequate to 
that great challenge. I belong to an old 
country which was a world power in the 
past, and achieved some important goals in 
history, such as the discovery of the New 
World, the propagation of the Catholic faith 
to hundreds of millions, and the creation 
of moral principles which sustained the 
Catholic unity back to the 16th century, 
and produced such extraordinary human per- 
sonalities as Ignatius of Loyola, my fellow- 
countryman the Spanish Basque prov- 
inces, who founded what he called “the Army 
of Jesus,” that is, the Jesuit Order, 

As a Spaniard, I have had, along with 
others of my generation, a personal experi- 


rence against the threat of communism, 


That great menace was not so well known to 
the world in 1936 when my country had to 
face the danger from the inside; when a 
left-wing government had given away the 
key positions of the State to pro-Soviet . 
agents. The Spanish people had to fight 
fiercely for 3 long years to defend Spain's 
way of life against the forces of aggression 
which were attempting to turn our country 
into the first Soviet satellite state in Europe, 
Think of all the different circumstances un- 
der which the world would have lived in 
these past 21 years had Spain become a 
satellite country, located at the entrance of 
the western Mediterranean Sea, with a 
strong heritage and cultural influence in 
the 20 Spanish-speaking countries of 
America. Think of what could have hap- 
pened in the Second World War and in these 
past years of the cold war had we been ruled 
in Madrid by a pro-Soviet government, 
manacing the whole system of Western free 
nations from behind the Pyrenees. Our 
fight, which was a terrible civil war, was 
carried out at a heavy cost in human lives, 
one-half million, and the total destruction 
of many cities, buildings, and industries. 
Shortly after we emerged victorious from 
that fight, the Second World War broke out 
and we maintained a strict neutrality in 
order to heal our own wounds and to restore 
the principles of civilization under law and 
order. A firm hand was needed, and Gen- 
eral Franco provided it with his unimpeach- 
able moral standing and the principles of 
the Catholic faith. 

But when we think now of what remains 
to be done in the future, we believe that, pri- 
marily, it is not only a problem of shaping 
our national life on the patterns of this or 
the other political system, with more or 
less democratic freedoms, but to bring up 
the new generations, based on the funda- 
mental principles of Christian faith, of per- 
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sonal dignity, of national pride, of love of 
country, of her freedom, which, in the long 
run, are the only foundations that can really 
bring a substantial antidote against the 
poison of communism. 

Let us take the case of Hungary, for in- 
stance. In the uprising last October we read 
reports of the unbelievable heroic struggle of 
a small nation with no arms and practically 
no army, valiantly fighting for its very life 
against the overwhelming onslaught of the 
Soviets, who tried to crush the upheaval of 
the freedom fighters in Budapest. Every- 

seems to have been done by the So- 
viets in the past 10 years to eradicate the 
last vestige of the traditional way of life of 
the Hungarians. Hundreds of thousands of 
the ruling classes were killed or sent to con- 
centration camps, and the state police seem- 
ed to have every thread in their hands, 
Nevertheless, it was the peasants, the young 
workers, and the young university students 
such as yourselves, who fought the battle 
with bricks, stones, fron bars, and small 
guns, against the big tanks of the Soviet 
tyrants. The issue was lost and, to short- 
sighted observers, it appeared to be a major 
setback, but certain it is that, at that time, 
the fight of Hungary for national freedom 
and independence started, and it will con- 
tinue until, at long, last, she achieves her 
oal. 
y The example of Hungary affirms what I 
said before. The seed of the religious con- 
science, the sense of national freedom, the 
worth of human dignity, are such strong 
forces and are so deeply rootd in the soul 
of man that neither barbarism nor atrocity 
can ever destroy them, and they will always 
remain alive in the conscience of future 
generations. 

With reference to the other big challenge, 
the tremendous danger of an all-out ther- 
monuclear war which will destroy mankind 
in a satanic clash of forces, I will also say, 
as a Spaniard, what I think could be a 
sound response to that complicated ques- 
tion. 

It is a source of great pride to us as 
Spaniards to think of our motherland as the 
one which made possible the discovery, 
civilization, and conquest of two-thirds of 
the whole American continent. It was one 
of the great epics of history. The most 
imaginative historian could never haye fore- 
seen that in less than 50 years—from 1500 
to 1550—a handful of some thousands of 
Spanish soldiers and adventures, sometimes 
on horseback, but nearly always on foot, 
could discover, occupy, and colonize the 
land of the Americas, from Florida and the 
Mississippi, down to Cape Horn near the 
South Pole. It actually happened, and 
about 13 million of native Indians who 
lived, most of them, South of the Rio 
Grande, were baptized and converted to the 
Christian faith and settled down in thou- 
sands of cities, with a whole system of high- 
ways, bridges, ports and many centers of 
culture, schools, colleges and universities, 
But the challenge that the New World posed 
to the Spanish was not only one of nature 
and physical difficulties. They also had the 
intimate problem of finding some juridical 
principle which would justify them for 
dominating these vast lands and submitting 
to Spain, these millions of people who were 
more in number than the 10 million of 
Spaniards who lived in the Peninsula. It 
was a Dominican Friar at the University 
of Salamanca who, in the sixteenth century, 
at the time when Ignatius of Loyloa was 
fighting his battle in defense of the Pope 
and the unity of Christianity, wrote his 
famous immortal books in which he posed 
and solved the great question. Vitoria 
thought that the moral principles which 
ruled the Christian community of nations in 
the Old World could also be applied to the 
New World, not because of the fact that these 
new people had become converts of our 
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religion but for the more fundamental fact 
that they were endowed by divine decree 
with an immortal soul, and therefore had 
the right to the respect and dignity of any 
man, whether Christian or not. There and 
then, international law was born, and I 
have many times seen, with emotion, the 
effigy of Vitoria depicted on the walls of 
the Supreme Court in Washington, as a 
tribute paid by the high respect of the ju- 
dicial powers of this country to the out- 
standing personality of the founder of 
modern International law. 

Vitoria said: “let us make a new law 
for a new world.” Let us take his words as 
our motto. Let us make a new law for a 
new challenge. More than ever mankind 
needs today an international code of prin- 
ciples to which to refer in every dispute, 
friction, or tension. More than ever people 
can only feel at ease, to avoid a crazy road 
to destruction, by submitting these to the 
principles of an international code. 

Before World War II, a famous French 
statesman said: Peace is one and indivisi- 
ble.“ We can today change these words and 
say that international moral is one and 
indivisible because there can be no inter- 
national law nor international code to be 
applied to every country if there is not a 
previous acceptance of international prin- 
ciples, which, of course, need a previous ac- 
ceptance of the same code of morals, 

This is the great challenge, my friends, 
which the world offers today and in the 
negr future. We face a terrific danger. Not 
oniy a physical danger of absolute destruc- 
tion, but also something which is just as 
bad: the establishment through terror and 
barbaric methods of a society without any 
concern for man’s dignity as a human being, 
without any recognition of the soul of man 
as a sparkle of God’s intelligence, without 
any belief in the ultimate eternal projection 
of human actions and their moral evalua- 
tion, and therefore without any respect for 
human freedom. A society ruled tyrenically 
by an absolute monster, whether unipersonal 
or collective, who dominates with ruthless 
cruelty and uses men as mechanical] instru- 
ments, as pieces of machinery, as robots of 
economic interest, thus changing society 
into an ant-hill or a beehive and shifting 
the sense of our existence from history to 
natural history, from spiritual values to 
statistics, from sentiments to figures. 

We must arrive, I said before, to a uni- 
versal code of juridical principles, to avoid 
the final disaster. Thus we must agree on 
a previous morality, on the definition of 
good and evil exigible to all. But a supreme 
spiritual principle must be also accepted to 
make the morals work. That brings us back 
to religion as the fundamental code of our 
individual or collective behavior. Interna- 
tional communism is antireligious because 
it is itself a fanatic, demoniac religion, an 
antireligion I'd dare say. The Communists 
know that man needs a transcendental ap- 
peal to give a meaning to life. Therefore 
they have invented the historic materialiem 
and the phony dream of a paradise on earth, 
an economic paradise, with no hope for an 
after-death existence. 

Our response must be exactly the con- 
trary: To awaken in every man the hope of 
eternal life through the grace of God; to 
emphasize his feelings of freedom, his per- 
sonal dignity, his resemblance to the Cre- 
ator. The Spanish poet and mystic Saint 
John of the Cross wrote: “One single 
thought of the human mind is worth the 
whole universe,” because only the true be- 
Hevers in God are also the true believers in 


man. Once more in history not only religio. 


est libertas (religion is freedom), but also 
religio est Pax (religion is peace), 

In closing, I should like to say that when 
I read about the disarmament talks which 
are going on as a good approach to peace 
and, unquestionably, with good faith on the 
part of the free world, I think there must 
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be a clear previous understanding of what 
will be the common moral that shall prevail 
in international agreements. As long as 
there is bad faith on one side, and no ac- 
ceptance of these moral principles, all the 
disarmament talks will be disarmament ap- 
pearances only, or political maneuvers, but 
the substantial threat will remain the same. 
As long as these fundamental questions are 
not solved, the free world must remain 
united, alert, and vigilant. The free world 
must likewise remain strong in all fields, 
even in the dangerous field of thermonu- 
clear weapons. A passage in the Bible reads: 
“Una manu sua faciebat opus et altera tene- 
bat gladium." (One hand made the work 
and the other held the sword.) And it was 
also said in the Book: "Beware of the dis- 
armed prophets, because they will perish.” 

Truth will make us free, but let us pro- 
tect the truth with a shield of strength, let 
us live for the truth and let us die for it If 
it becomes necessary. 


Speech of David E. Finley, Chairman, the 
Commission of Fire Arts, at the Com- 
mencement Exercises of Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C., June 2, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a speech delivered by Mr. David 
E. Finley at the commencement exer- 
cises at Winthrop College at Rock Hill, 
S.C. Mr. Finley was formerly director 


‘of the National Gallery of Art here in 


Washington and is now chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts in the District 
of Columbia. 

Winthrop College is considered one of 
the outstanding girls’ colleges in the 
United States and I believe every Mem- 
ber of the House will enjoy reading Mr- 
Finley's excellent address which was de- 
livered at the recent commencement 
exercises at Winthrop College on June 
2, 1957. 

SPEECH or Davip E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, THE 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES OF WINTHROP CoL- 
LEGE, Rock Hut, S. C., JUNE 2, 1957 


I felt greatly honored when your presi- 
dent, Dr. Sims, asked me to be with you 
today and to deliver the commencement 
address at Winthrop College. 

My admiration for Winthrop is not. con- 
fined to its atendance records or to the im- 
pressive group of buildings which today 
house its many activities on this campus. 
All this is cause for great satisfaction to 
anyone familiar with the history of this in- 
stitution’ But I am even more impressed by 
the kind of instruction given here and by 
the fact that the quality of education 15 
being steadily raised, as proved by the rec- 
ords of your graduates over the last 10 years. 

That is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance; and I only wish it could be said of 
all institutions, especially those producing 
qualified teachers, in all parts of this coun- 
try. Certainly I do not need to tell this in- 
telligent audience and one so interested in 
educational standards that the quality of 
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American education, not the quantity, is the 
Matter that should chiefly concern all of us 
who have at heart the success of our great 
American experiment of education for all. 

During the latter part of the 19th century 
we were still concerned, and rightly so, with 
the quantity of education available in this 
country, especially to women. But that need 

long since been met, largely by the 
founding of colleges, such as Winthrop and 
Many others. Now we must strive, as you 
are doing here, to see that quality in educa- 
tion is not sacrificed to quantity, as is being 
done, I am sorry to say, in many secondary 
Schools and institutions of higher learning 
where science and the liberal arts are obliged 
to compete with a variety of courses, many 
of them of doubtful value. 

This has come about largely by reason of 
& change in outlook and a consequent de- 
mand on the part of students for courses 
Which they think will be useful to them in 
Meeting the new conditions that have arisen. 
We are now predominantly a technological 

urban, rather than an agricultural, 
Civilization as we were even 70 years ago 
when Winthrop College was founded. Com- 
munication today is easier. New methods 
2 transportation have changed not only the 
1 but the mode of living in this country. 
11 to be expected, therefore, that institu- 
ons ot jearning should adapt their curricula 
ts Conditions in the world around us. It is 
de for regret, however, that so many 
te: these institutions should find it necessary 
Offer courses, sometimes because such 
courses are popular, sometimes because they 
are easy, but which contribute little to a real 
understanding of life for which a sound and 
nced education should prepare us. 
one are able in the United States, because 

Our wealth and its wide distribution, to 
Provide the amount and the kind of educa- 

on we want for everyone. And we have long 
Grant committed to the American belief that 
8 must have some education, not only 

their own good but for the good of the 

which in a democracy must have an 
cated electorate. Furthermore, we have 
the public school system the instrument 

t makes it possible to achieve these ends. 
of 6 © American public-school system is one 
5 ie great contributions to the civilization 
ties © Western World. But the potentiali- 
exp) Of that system have never really been 
x Ored, much less realized, as a means of 
the intellectual curiosity and teaching 
Pantie to think for himself. It is in the 
upon School that he can first learn to look 
ah Science, not as a materialistic but as 
dey eee and citilizing force that may some 

abolish wars because, with the develop- 
ot atomic weapons, wars threaten the 
Uatlon of the victor no less than the 
look Wished. Here the child may learn to 
will 99 — Science as a beneficent force that 
the foc provide the leisure in which to do 
also In gs that interest him most. It is 
be the public school that the child can 
do for © aware of what the humanities can 
the ou and of the important role which 
ae Can play in his life. 
Penda the accomplishment of all this de- 
to WAGES upon the teacher and the degree 
asm tor his or her knowledge and enthusi- 
pupil. zo ublect can be transmitted to the 
fusn, If it can be transmitted, the in- 
on of such a teacher never ends. In 
who trod of Henry Adams, himself a teacher 
“A influences us through his writings: 
tell w. cher affects eternity; he can never 

Durung his influence stops.” 
lie een responsibility for making the pub- 
d 8 effective in educating the child 
also on my Only on the teacher; it depends 
yet conving, parents many of whom are not 
Only by ced that education can be achieved 

és hard work. Too many parents in 

9 0 expect, even demand, that their 
lowed 8 in his examinations and al- 
80 on to the next class, regardless 
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of how little effort he exerts or how lacking 
in mental discipline the child may be, This 
is a grievous fault in dur educational system; 
and, until it is corrected by a new attitude 
on the part of the parents, we are wasting 
educational facilities that could well trans- 
form the lives of our people dnd make Amer- 
ica the force it should be as the leader of 
the free world, If America is to maintain 
such a position of leadership, we must pro- 
vide special training in the sciences and in 
other fields for the unusually gifted boys 
and girls, who should be identified in high 
school and given an opportunity for later 
college or university training in subjects 
for which they have a special aptitude. 

All that I have said as to the importance 
of providing instruction in the sciences and 
the arts in the public schools applies equal- 
ly, of course, to the colleges and universi- 
ties. We have emphasized technical or vo- 
cational training, so that many of our stu- 
dents have comparatively little knowledge 
outside of the vocation for which they have 
been trained. We are told, for instance, 
that we need more scientists, more engi- 
neers, more technicians; and we do need 
them to operate our mechanized civilization, 
which has raised our standard of living to 
an unprecedented height and has made life 
more comfortable and at the same time 
more exhausting than ever before in the 
world’s history. We need them also to in- 
sure our safety, even our survival, in this 
troubled world in which we live. And we 
need them particularly to compete with the 
atheistic, scientific trained minds which are 
being educated in Soviet Russia in such vast 
numbers today. 

To attract men and women into these 
professions and into other fields which are 
equally important if we are to become an 
educated people and to maintain a position 
of leadership in the world, we must offer 
greater rewards from the point of view of 
both money and prestige to those who sub- 
mit themselves to these disciplines. We 
must also offer a more balanced system of 
education that will better equip them for 
the kind of world they will face in the fore- 
seeable future. 

As we all know, the average man and 
woman are not receiving a well-rounded ed- 
acation today; and what is the result? 
Those that have received special training are 
extremely efficient, as a rule, at the job for 
which they have been trained and by which 
they earn their living, whether it be a pro- 
fession or business or trade for which special 
training is required. But unless their curi- 
osity has been aroused and they have ac- 
quired some knowledge in other fields, such 
as the humanities, either during their school 
years or afterward, they may be equipped 
to lead a useful life but not necessarily the 
most interesting or enjoyable one, so far as 
they, themselves, are concerned. It is for 
this reason that it is so important, not only 
for the average person but for our scientists, 
our technicians, our professional men and 
women, to acquire some knowledge of the 
arts and literature, which can divert them, 
especially in those Jong, vacant hours that 
stretch ahead with the 40-hour week, with 
early retirement from the job and with in- 
creasing expectancy of life as a result of 
our fabulous discoveries in the fields of sci- 
ence and medicine. 

From this point of view art has, at the very 
least, a therapeutic value. But it has a 
far greater importance than that in its spir- 
itual implications and in the effect it can 
have on our daily lives, especially in the 
matter of self-discipline. Art is a serious 
matter—as serious as science—and should 
be given equal importance in any balanced 
system of education. For art, no less than 
science, is a method of knowing—a method 
that should prepare us to understand and 
enjoy the world we live in. Other fields, 
however, such as business and industry, 
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promise greater financial rewards and quick- 
er advancement, with the result that the 
average student is not willing to make the 
effort to acquire a more rounded education 
that would give him a wider range of inter- 
ests and a fuller and more satisfying life. 

The choice is not altogether the fault of 
our students. It is all part of the cult of 
success; and by that I mean worldly success 
on which too much emphasis has been 
placed in recent years. Today, I am happy 
to say, there are signs of a change in out- 
look. As in the days of Jeremiah, “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge.” The Amer- 
ican people are beginning to realize that 
there is something lacking in their equip- 
ment for living under the stress and strain 
of moderh life. They have determined to 
remedy this lack and, in doing so, they have 
discovered a new frontier to be explored and 
made their own—a limitless and ever-reced- 
ing frontier within which the things of the 
mind, such as music and the visual arts and 
literature, can be enjoyed by all who have 
the will and the capacity to do so. 

These things in this country today are 
mostly free in the museums, in the public 
Ubraries, and over the radio or television; 
or else they can be had at moderate prices 
in concert halls and in inexpensive editions 
of worthwhile books which are sold by the 
millions and can be bought everywhere, even 
in drug stores. As a result, this great legacy 
of cultural values, which has now been made 
available in this country, is being used and 
enjoyed by a greater number of people over 
a greater area than ever before in history. 

All this is and should be a cause for great 
encouragement to us. It is also very im- 
pressive to visitors coming to us from other 
countries. In many instances it comes to 
them as a surprise, for they have heard 
more of our mechanical and industrial 
prowess than of our achievements on other 
levels. It is necessary, perhaps, to come here 
in order to realize what we have done in 
the fields of education, of culture, and 
humanitarianism. 

But comparatively few visitors can come 
to us and we are not very adept, as a rule, 
in projecting a true picture of America to 
the outside world. For this reason, President 
Eisenhower has started a people-to-people’ 
movement by which he hopes “people can 
gradually learn more of each other.” He 
believes there is a real job to be done in 
international relations by the American peo- 
ple themselves—a job distinct from the ac- 
tivities carried on by Government officials 
and agencies. He proposes large-scale devel- 
opment of contacts with other countries, 
such as is now being done in many instances 
by private groups, institutions, and individ- 
uals. Through such contacts he hopes for 
better understanding and progress toward 
peaceful solution of world problems. 

Last autumn he called a conference in 
Washington of about 40 persons represent- 
ing various segments of American life, He 
did me the honor of asking me to form a 
committee representing the fine arts, that is, 
the visual arts, for music is represented by 
a separate committee. We have formed such 
a committee and have a number of under- 
takings planned or under way. They will 
prove useful, I hope, in carrying out the 
President's idea; and I know we can count 
on your assistance as this program further 
develops. 

As we survey the civilization of our own 
and other countries, we realize that many of 
our greatest problems are those we have in 
common. First of all, perhaps, is our need 
for self-control in our contacts with each 
other and in our duty to our country. Here 
in America our great technological advances 
haye made such discipline even more difficult 
to achieve. Our mechanized civilization has 
given us a large degree of leisure, which we 
must use intelligently or it may do us great 
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harm. We have not yet learned how to use 
that leisure to the best advantage. We strive 
to save time in order to have more and more 
leisure; and then are at a loss to know what 
to do with all the time we have saved. The 
end result could be both lack of discipline 
and boredom, which is a situation to be 
avoided at all costs in a people with respon- 
sibilities, such as we have, for maintaining 
freedom and order in the world. 

There is no reason to doubt our creative 
capacity on the cultural as well as the ma- 
terial level. But that is not a matter that 
need concern us today. The problem which 
we face now is the same that other civiliza- 
tions have faced and failed to solve in the 
past. How can we educate our people so 
that they will know how to govern them- 
selves in relation to each other and to the 
world at large? The question asked centu- 
ries ago by Socrates and the Greeks still 
waits for an answer: “Is education (in more 
than a technical sense) really possible?” 

Somehow we must find the answer to that 
question if the great American experiment 
is to succeed. That experiment is based on 
the belief that men are capable of ruling 
themselves, always assuming that they can 
be educated to understand the issues of life 
and death with which they must deal. And 
to understand these issues and to deal with 
them as they arise, in their individual as 
well as their national life, our people must 
possess a collective wisdom which can be ac- 
quired only by a knowledge of the facts and 
a sense of moral values that impels them to 
right decisions. 

I emphasize moral values because instruc- 
tion alone is not enough. In the words of 
that great mystic and intellectual leader of 
the Middle Ages, St. Bernard, of Clairvaux: 
“Instruction makes men learned; love (of 
the truth) makes them wise. There 
are many whom a wise philosophy teaches 
as to what may be done, while it does not 
set them in a glow to doit. It is one thing 
to know of many riches, another thing to 

them.” He is, of course, referring 
to spiritual riches such as we are concerned 
with here today. 

Finally, I would like to repeat to Winthrop 
College what Leonello d'Este said to the uni- 
versity at Ferrara when it was reopened in 
1442: “It is an ancient opinion * * that 
the heavens, the sea, the earth must some 
day perish * * * while only the under- 
standing of things divine and human, which 
we call wisdom, is not extinguished by 
length of years but retains its rights in per- 
petuity.” 

To that I will add that here at Winthrop 
College, it is not enough merely to teach 
your students about these things. They must 
learn to possess them; and, if they do pos- 
sess them and make them thetr own, they 
are immune to fortune. For neither time 
nor circumstances nor age nor even blindness 
can take from us those visual images, those 
harmonies of sound, those great ideas greatly 
expressed which have become part of our- 
selves and will make us not only an educated 
but a disciplined and happier and more con- 
tented people, 

If your college can do that for your own 
students and for those who may come under 
their influence, your courses in the fiine 
arts are worthy of all the effort you can make 
to establish them, not merely as a pleasant 
accessory of civilized living, but as a vital 
force in building the America we are deter- 
mined to have now and in the future. 

You who are graduating from Winthrop 
College have had the benefit of such in- 
struction and should be qualified to play 
an important part in the future development 
of our country. During the years ahead 
you will have the opportunity and also the 

responsibility of carrying America to un- 
precedented heights as the exponent of a 
new philosophy in government—a philosophy 
that impels us to uphold peace and justice 
and a sense of moral values among our own 
people and in our dealings with other na- 
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tions. At the same time we must set the 
example of a nation great and powerful 
enough to lead and unselfish enough to do 
so in a manner that will serve not merely 
our own best interests but the welfare of 
men and women everywhere in the world. 
If you can do this by your efforts and those 
of your generation, you can bring into being 
that orderly and happier world which, I have 
faith to believe, in the fullness of time will 
someday be realized. 


The Supreme Court Rulings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent rulings of the Supreme Court 
criticizing and setting aside certain 
activities of the Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Congress, in dealing 
with communism and related subversive 
acts of Communists, I am fearful will 
greatly handicap and cripple the future 
effectiveness of congressional investiga- 
tions in this respect. 

I am additionally fearful that the ap- 
plication of the principles and views laid 
down by the Supreme Court will also 
adversely affect all other congressional 
investigations into all other forms of 
corruption and racketeering. This deci- 
sion would seem to destroy or, at least, 
make unworkable from a practical view- 
point any and all endeavors of the Con- 
gress to inquire into the dark and de- 
vious ways of Communists, traitors, 
disloyal citizens, and crooks of all kinds. 
Such consideration that it has been pos- 
sible to give to these decisions in the 
short time that has intervened since 
their delivery seems to indicate that any 
witness under examination can decide 
for himself whether the question is per- 
tinent to a legislative purpose and, if he 
determines that it is not pertinent, then 
can refuse to answer. And, it then fol- 
lows that long and drawn-out proceed- 
ings would be necessary to establish 
whether the witness was justified in so 
doing, or is subject to contempt for re- 
fusing to answer. Thus, by the time the 
proceedings would go through the usual 
court procedure to reach a final decision 
by the Supreme Court, sufficient time 
could elapse to possibly destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the testimony and make it 
worthless for all practical purposes. 

This cumbersome procedure could kill 
future investigations. This thought has 
been forcibly set forth by David Law- 
rence, one of America’s most eminent 
and conservative columnists. An article 
by him appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, issue of Wednesday, June 
19, 1957, reads as follows: 

THE SUPREME Court RULINGS: DECISION IN 
Rep Cases SEEN CRIPPLING CONGRESSIONAL 
INQUIRIES’ EFFECTIVENESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has crippled the effectiveness of congres- 
sional investigations. 

By one sweeping decision, the Court has 
opened the way to Communists, traitors, 
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disloyal citizens, and crooks of all kinds 
in business and in labor—to refuse to answer 
any questions which the witness arbitrarily 
decides for himself are not pertinent to 
a legislative purpose. 

This means that every time a Senator or 
a Representative asks a question in an in- 
vestigation, the witness must be given & 
clear explanation of what the legislative 
purpose is, and this may even have to be 
confirmed by a resolution adopted in each 
case by the Senate or the House. Then it 
may have to be passed upon in a decision 
by the Supreme Court before it is really valid. 

This cumbersome procedure kills future 
investigations that seek to expose the ways 
and means by which the Communists infil- 
trate America. It kills any searching inves- 
tigation of racketeers in the labor-union 
movement, or any other kind of corruption. 
Had the Supreme Court's new law been in 
‘effect during the Harding administration 
it would have killed off any exposure of the 
Teapot Dome scandals. Had it been ren- 
dered in 1950, Alger Hiss could have avoided 
answering questions asked by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, whose 
charter of authority, held ever since 1938. 
now is torn to shreds by the Supreme Court. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, Senator 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, Senator EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi, and the chairmen of various 
House investigating committees might as 
well shut up shop. The power to investi- 
gate has been curtailed drastically on the 
ground that Congress has to particularize 
in every case and specify in its resolutions 
exactly why it wants certain questions an- 
swered. It must somehow anticipate all the 
questions the investigating committees may 
wish to ask. This is, as Justice Clark, a 
former Attorney General, declared in his 
dissent, both unnecessary and unworkable. 
He added: 

“The resulting restraint imposed on the 
committee system appears to cripple the sys- 
tem beyond workability.” 

This is because the Supreme Court has now 
set itself up as knowing more about what 
Con needs to know to legislate than 
e itself thinks it does. In the words 
of Justice Clark: ‘ 

“The majority (of the Court) has substi- 
tuted the judiciary as the grand inquisitor 
and supervisor of congressional investiga- 
tions. It has never been so.” 

All the Justices, of course, are honorable 
men and conscientious in the pursuit of their 
duty. But for the most part they live in a 
legal vacuum. They display a curious un- 
awareness of the actual operations of Com- 
munist subversion. To them, apparently, 
there is no Communist menace, no such 
thing as infiltration by stooges of the Com- 
munists, and if a man admits he has worked 
and cooperated with the Communists and 
then refuses to tell who else he met in such 
activities, this is construed now as a “right 
of silence” derived from the first amendment 
which, now added to the fifth amendment, 
makes it easy for treason to be protected. 

The Supreme Court majority realized, tO 
be sure, the gravity of its decision and tried 
to soften the blow by minimizing the future 
danger. All the Congress has to do now, the 
Court patronizingly suggests, is to take added 
care in authorizing the use of compulsory 
process, But, as Justice Clark realistically 
points out, the Court doesn’t say how this 
added care could be applied in practice. 

The Supreme Court majority—Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, Justices Frankfurter, Black. 
Douglas, and Brennan—seemed to think that 
the desire of the individual to be spared any 
unpleasant publicity due to his past asso- 
ciations was more sacred and more important 
than the right of Congress to get informa- 
tion about Communist plots and infiltra- 
tion in order to pass laws to safeguard the 
Nation against destruction. The ruling was 
proclaimed, too, by the Court that anyone 
hereafter can teach and even advocate the 
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forcible overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, but unless there is conclusive 
Proof that these teachings are part of a 
Conspiracy to incite someone to some action, 
the viewpoint expressed is merely abstract 
doctrine and not subject to punishment by 
any law Congress might pass. 

There were other significant cases decided 
by the Supreme Court on Monday, June 17, 
1957, which will make that day a fateful 
One in American history. State legislatures 

_Were told that they, too, cannot investigate 
and require witnesses to answer their ques- 
ms except where it can be proved that the 
tate has an overriding interest in a sub- 
Versive individual which outweighs his right 
to silence, and this, in turn, might have to 
reviewed in each instance by the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States. 

In another case, the Court didn’t decide 

3 © merits of the disloyalty charges against 
Ohn Stewart Service but said the Secretary 
Of State couldn't reverse his Under Secre- 
who had ruled favorably to Service. In 
Still another case involving 14 persons con- 
matted of Communist activity under the 
mith law, 9 were set free and 5 ordered to 
d triai—so as to ascertain the facts as 
1 activities of the defendants relating to 
Word—“organize"—in the existing law. It 
Cong mean activities with reference to a 
€w party or subversive group or a continu- 
ing process of organizing in Communist 
eis Circles as the Department of Justice 
the contended. Since organization work in 
Co unist Party now is ruled by the 
urt to happen only at the creation of the 
Party in 1945 and is adjudged not to be a 
sop ng process, certain defendants are 
wi free because they were not prosecuted 
thin the time prescribed in the statute. 
natio decisions will cause much conster- 
m throughout the country. They will 
1 happy, in some respects, the so-called 
nr who have long crusaded 
activi onal investigations of Communist 
oth, ty, but it will make them unhappy in 
er respects because it gives crooked labor 
clan eer shady business operators, finan- 
Manipulators, and other wrongdoers a 


Means of escape from congressional expo- 
th urallz, Moscow should be happy. All 


8 need do now is to instruct their Com- 
Unist Daily Worker editorials how to adapt 
— ives to the new ruling. The Commu- 
all apay Worker editorials have assumed 
Ong that the Court wouid decide some 
Says it did this week, that a man can be- 
this country and in certain circum- 

get away with it. 


8 Speaker, in the article which 1 
and quoted. David Lawrence has foreibly 
ham eee emphasized the tremendous 
of la that can result to the enforcement 
W and order if these Supreme Court 
leng oan are permitted to go unchal- 
to or without sufficient clarification 
Temove the detrimental effects that 
= Possible to follow. 
Siders: necessity for some further con- 
the ation by the Court, on motion of 
Attorney General, is undoubtedly 
if a condition of havoc in the 
And nistration of law is to be avoided. 
inir any event, there should be im- 
its te action by Congress. to establish 
crime ht to make investigations into 
autho and corruption in accord with the 
rity it has had throughout our 
Hoaas as a nation without the restric- 
decizi t now seem to be imposed by the 
ira of the Supreme Court. 
Situation that now exists in the 
bannt 8 ration of justice as a result of 
de sajo sions is such that a crisis can 
d to exist. The Washington Daily 
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News, in an editorial entitled “Crisis in 
the Law,” issue of Tuesday, June 18, 
1957, has emphasized the necessity of 
giving consideration to the situation that 
now exists to the end that a remedy may 
be found. It reads as follows; 

~ CRISIS IN THE Law 


The Supreme Court yesterday added to its 
recent list of historic decisions which will 
profoundly alter both the administration of 
justice and legislative behavior. 

The immediate application is to methods 
used to preserve internal security against 
Communist subversion. But the implica- 
tions are vastly wider than that. They ex- 
tend, by inference at least, to all law en- 
forcement. And the Court seems to restrict 
severely the powers of Congress as an aid to 
law enforcement. 

The Jencks case decision, now 2 weeks old, 
seems to have opened the FBI files to ac- 
cused law violators, greatly complicating 
prosecution of Communist, dope peddling, 
and other cases. Jencks was a labor leader 
accused of taking a false anti-Communist 
oath, 

The Schneiderman decision, delivered yes- 
terday, greatly stiffens the rules for trials 
under the Smith Act, which makes it a 
felony to advocate violent overthrow of the 
Government. There is question whether the 
Smith Act can be further used against Com- 
munists. The decision freed 5 convicted 
California second-string Commies and 
ordered new trials for 9 more. 

The Watkins decision, also delivered yes- 
terday, may be most significant of all. This 
was the case of a man convicted of contempt 
of Congress by refusing to name Communist 
associates—a case similar to that of Arthur 
Miller, husband of Marilyn Monroe. 

The decision reversing the Watkins con- 
viction questions directly the investigative 
powers of Congress. Possibly it may be con- 
strued to prohibit such generalized investi- 
gations as those conducted on internal secu- 
rity by the late Senator Joseph McCarthy or 
on labor rackets by Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN. 
Propriety of the McCarthy hearings has been 
highly controversial. Authority of the Mc- 
Clellan committee was challenged by its 
principal witness to date, Dave Beck of the 
teamsters union. 

We must look in both directions from 

these decisions. Whole new methods of pro- 
cedure may have to be devised lest the guilty 
escape punishment and the Reds be turned 
loose on the country to conspire as they will. 
From quick study it appears amendment of 
the Constitution as well as new laws may be 
necessary. 
Looking the other way, the jails, particu- 
larly the Federal jails, contain scores, maybe 
hundreds, who have raised the same issues 
covered in these decisions and still have been 
convicted. Will the decisions unlock prison 
doors for these criminals, upon appeal? 

Frankly, no one knows or is apt to know 
for sometime, until the findings are digested 
and applied to specific circumstances. 

Meanwhile the Jencks case alone is de- 
scribed as causing “havoc” in the Federal 
courts. In one view the effectiveness of the 
FBI is about gone. 

Worst apprehensions may prove unjusti- 
fied. They usually are. 

But at the very least we have a crisis in 
our traditional methods of administering 
justice. And it will not suffice merely to 
curse the Court. Traditionally it is the pro- 
tector of the Bill of Rights, standing between 
the citizen and overzealous prosecution. 

Congressional powers of investigation are 
tied to its legislative function. Police or 
judicial powers are not vested in it. There 
is no doubt that on many occasions Congress 
has abused its investigation powers, and its 
Members have used the weapon of inquiry 
for reasons other than to get information to 
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aid in the drafting of laws. Quite clearly, 
the Court seeks to curb this abuse. 

Whether the Court has, in these instances, 
gone too far in hampering honest law en- 
forcement is a matter of opinion which might 
be reserved. 

But the wheels of justice obviously will be 
slowed as prosecutors stall for time until 
they can learn the score. E 

Congress, with its own powers directly 
questioned, certainly will speed inquiry into 
the need for new laws. It will be a long time 
before we hear the last of these decisions. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
there will be no delay in giving to this 
exceedingly important matter the fullest 
possible consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and by the Congress. A 
crisis does exist and we must meet it at 
once. 


Hail to Police Chief Murray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a copy of a letter which 
appeared in the columns of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on June 19, 1957, in 
reference to Mr. Robert V. Murray, 
Chief of Metropolitan Police Department 
of the District of Columbia. 

I, too, wish to praise Chief Murray, 
not only as an able, sincere, and con- 
scientious police officer serving our Dis- 
trict, but as a capable, efficient, and 
courageous administrator of the affairs 
of our police department. In my opin- 
jon, we can well be proud of his out- 
standing leadership, and I hope that we 
will be fortunate enough to have him at 
the helm of our police department for 
many, many years in the future: 


Halts THE CHIEF 


Hail to Police Chief Murray. At long last 
someone in Official position has denounced 
publicly the attempted intimidation of the 
Police Department by the NAACP. This at- 
tempted intimidation has been going on for 
years. Innumerable unfounded complaints 
have been filed by the NAACP and its ilk 
against white police officers with good rec- 
ords. Many police officers have been com- 
pelled to defend themselves before the Police 
Trial Board against such false charges. Of 
a large number of alleged violations of civil 
rights, several white policemen have had to 
undergo the expense and suspense of a trial 
on criminal charges before establishing their 
innocence of the charges. It would be quite 
interesting to learn the number of alleged 
civil rights violations investigated by the 
FBI at the instigation of the Washington 
chapter of the NAACP. 

When the lowly private is a victim of false 
charges, has to stand trial, and is acquitted 
by the Police Trial Board, there is a cry of 
whitewash by the complainants, The public 
does not know how unfounded some of the 
charges have been. Neither does the public 
know how spotless are the records of some of 
the police officers involved. It is unfor- 
tunate that it was necessary to wait until the 
NAACP made the mistake of attacking the 
chief before the true character of this or- 
ganization was revealed to the public. 
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This time the NAACP has set its sights too 
high. It has selected Chief Murray as its 
victim. Unlike the lowly police private, 
Chief Murray's integrity is known far and 
wide. Few people will take seriously the 
charges of the NAACP against Chief Murray. 
The Police Department files are replete with 
unfounded complaints of the NAACP and its 
kind, which will furnish Chief Murray plenty 
of ammunition if he chooses to use it. An 
investigation of this ridiculous complaint 
would not only reflect credit upon Chief Mur- 
ray but would disclose the NAACP for what it 
is, i. e., a color-conscious organization not 
interested in justice or fair play but only in 
intimidation and persecution of those in au- 
thority who have white skin. 

I challenge Mr. Davidson to show a single 
case in which his organization ever protested 
the treatment of a white citizen by a colored 
police officer. Or even a complaint of the 
treatment of a colored citizen by a colored 
police officer, excepting, of course, those com- 
plaints immediately withdrawn after it was 
ascertained that the policeman involved was 
colored. 

A vast majority of the police officers of 
Washington, both white and colored, as well 
as Chief Murray, conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to deserve public support and 
commendation, not unfounded accusations. 

LLOYD E. KELLY, 
Former Deputy Chief of Police. 


Twenty-Five-Million-Dollar Regret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Dick Barrett from the San Jose Mercury- 
News: 

TWENTY-FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR REGRET 

When Judge George E. Crothers died May 
16 in San Francisco at the age of 87 it was 
the end of a life span during which he had 
only one major regret—and it was worth 
$25 million. ` 

The judge came to this county from Iowa 
with other members of his family as a small 
boy in 1883. As a child here he saw the 
materials for construction of the Lick Ob- 
‘servatory, and later its 36-inch telescope, 
then the world’s largest, arrive on flatcars on 
the South Pacific Coast Railroad, according 
to his possible biographer, Charles A. Gauld 
of Stanford’s Hispanic American studies de- 
partment. This narrow-gage railroad was 
owned by his uncle, Senator James A, Fair. 
Other things he saw Included the arrival of 
Chinese tong war fugitives from San Fran- 
cisco, and the destruction of San Jose’s 
Chinatown by fire. In 1887 he witnessed 
construction of the San Jose City Hall and 
the arrival of James Lick's body to be sealed 
in the base of the great telescope on Mount 
Hamilton. 

Crothers and his brothers saw the valley 
fill with orchards and they worked in the 
fruit to finance their college education. 
‘Their mother secretly rejected an offer from 
Senator Fair to settle $75,000 on each of her 
ehildren when he sold his railroad to the 
Southern Pacific for more than $6 million. 
She felt that this sudden windfall would 
spoil them, 

With two degrees in law from Stanford, 
Crothers moved to San Francisco in 1896 
and there helped to settle the tangled $20 
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million estate of Senator Fair. It was he 
who suggested to his two Manhattan cousins, 
who were the heiresses, that they build a 
hotel atop Nob Hill and call it the Fairmont, 

An important turning point of his life, 
though, was the day he went with two of his 
brothers to see Senator Stanford lay the 
cornerstone for the university at Palo Alto. 
He met Mrs. Stanford and she saw him a 
close resemblance to her deceased son, Le- 
land, She retained him as her lawyer for the 
last 7 years of her life and made him the 
first alumnus of Stanford to serve on its 
board of trustees. He helped save the uni- 
versity legally and strengthened. her resist- 
ance to appeals from relatives for money 
which she and Senator Stanford had prom- 
ised the institution. 

Mr. Gauld says that the 1 major regret 
of Judge Crothers’ life was not his refusal 
of $250,000 in legal fees for his work for 
the university, or the $300,000 he and his 
brother, Thomas, lost in a mine deal in 
Chihuahua, Mexico. It was his decision to 
reject Mrs. Stanford's invitation to join her 
party on a trip to Europe. He was then in- 
volyed in the fair litigation. It was while 
on this trip that Mrs. Stanford was per- 
suaded, under pressure in New York, to sell 
her quarter interest in the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Judge Crothers believed he could 
have talked her out of it by reminding her 
of Senator Stanford's prophecy that Southern 
Pacific stock would soar. He thought the 
difference in value between 1899 and the 
boom year of 1912 was probably $25 million, 
which would have been a tidy sum in the 
university's endowment. Mrs. Stanford sold 
to the Speyer Bros. bank and the Speyers 
turned a handsome profit in selling the stock 
to E. H. Harriman, who won control of the 
railroad. 

Even without the $75,000 from his uncle, 
Judge Crothers did all right. He was able 
to give Stanford 2 dormitories and his bio- 
graphical sketch ran for a record 56 years 
in Who's Who in America. He lived for 30 
years at the Pacific Union Club atop Nob 
Hill in San Francisco. 

I think the Crothers brother who achieved 
the greatest note by remaining in San Jose 
was Charles Fair Crothers, the real-estate 
man, who died a number of years ago. I 
used to drop into his real-estate office on 


Second Street occasionally to see what big 


deals were in the making. He was a law 
graduate of the University of Michigan, but 
remained with the law for only about 10 
years, lured away by the realty business. 
He was a member and president of the ad- 
visory board of the San Jose Normal School 
and San State College. He was also president 
of the old San Jose Coffee Club, which was 
supposed to direct people away from the 
eyils of drink. 


Let’s Grow Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recornp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the June 17, 1957, 
issue of the Winter Haven News-Chief, 
of Winter Haven, Fla. 

The editorial is entitled “Let’s Grow 
Up” and its subject is our foreign-aid 
program. It is particularly pertinent at 
this time since we soon will be called 
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upon to consider legislation on this sub- 

ject. I sincerely hope that each of my 

colleagues will read and give careful 

thought to this timely editorial which 

expresses the opinions held by many of 

my constituents. The editorial follows: 
Ler’s Grow UP 


It’s time that we Americans start growing 
up relative to our thinking about what our 
dollars can do and what they can't, Vice 
President Nrxon, like a lot of others on Capi- 
tol Hill, still feels that we can buy friend- 
ships. It can't be done, never could, and 
never will. 

A recent example is the way the Polish 
acted when we were going to give them a 
mere $95 million to sort of help put them 
back on their feet, after all these years of 
delightful help by the Russians. The Poles 
made it known that they felt slighted. They 
wanted a few billion and Old Shylock (that’s 
us) was just so tight that he'd only shake 
loose with 95 million bucks. 

Behind it all are the Commies. They en- 
visioned new farm machinery by the thou- 
sands of units. New motors, pumps, trucks, 
etc., that would be used in Poland for & 
short time and then transshipped to the pro- 
tecting country, Russia. 

Let's grow up about this whole business 
of giving our hard-earned dollars away. All 
we get is our feelings hurt when the receiv- 
ing country turns on us. Let the Russians 
help the Poles. After what Khrushchey had 
to say about the fine way they treat their 
satellites it would be absurd for a backward 
country like the United States to send all 
of these wonderful capitalistic things to help 
the Poles, 


The Supreme Court Decision in the 
Communist Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
United States of America was founded 
under the Constitution as a Government 
of limited powers. 

In the establishment of the 3 branches 
of the Federal Government, the Found- 
ing Fathers wisely provided for the 
balancing of each with the others, a5 
well as providing for checks on all 3 
branches. 

However, in recent years much of the 
wisdom which our forefathers used in 
the founding of the Federal Government 
has been submerged under acts which 
have unbalanced the three branches of 
the Government and given practically 
free rein to the judiciary as against the 
legislative branch, and, in some instances, 
the executive branch as well. 

Mr. President, I am convinced the peo- 
ple of this country are more concern 
generally about the trend of recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court than at 
any time in our history. They have rea- 
sons to be concerned, because the Court 
has usurped the constitutional authority 
of the Coneress, and, in effect, has itself 
employed the legislative power through 
judicial decree. 

When this happens, the people have 
had their Government removed one steP 
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further from them, because the Congress 
must answer to the people for its actions, 
while the Court answers to no one. 

The concern of the people is clearly 
Presented in an editorial which appeared 
in the June 19, 1957, issue of the State, 
a newspaper published in Columbia, S. C. 

. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPREME COURT Must Be CURBED 

On Monday the United States Supreme 

ürt made more history and it is not the 
kind of history to kindle a feeling of pride in 
good American. 

The Court reversed the Supreme Court of 
California, the trial court and the jury that 
Convicted 14 Communists of plotting to 
teach and advocate the overthrow by violence 
Of the United States Government. It granted 
new trials to 9 and ordered freedom for 5. 
Only Justice Clark dissented. He called at- 

tion to the fact that the Court had under- 
taken to pass upon the facts of the case and 
declare five not guilty. Justices Black and 
Dougias, as usual, concurred in the decision 
but said they would grant freedom imme- 
diately to all 14. 
© Court also reversed the decision under 
Which a former Communist, John T. Wat- 
ice Was convicted for refusing to name 
ormer Communist associates While testi- 
before the House Committee on Un- 
3 can Activities in April 1954. This de- 
ision apparently means that the Court will 
similarly decide in favor of several others 
ho haye been convicted for the same offense 
and who now have appeals pending. 
bout a year ago Justice Byrnes in criti- 
the Court for basing the segregation 
8 upon the writings of a sociologist 
th Communist affiliations, predicted the 
Present trend of the Supreme Court and 
that it be curbed by Congress. And 
2 have taken a similar stand in a number 
editorials. 

Referring to Monday's decisions, Con- 

Bressman Howarp SMirH of Virginia said 
he could not recall any recent case in 
eld the present Supreme Court had de- 
ed against Communists. 
ES question the American people are now 
ited in is whether or not the Congress 
exercise the powers granted to it by the 
late tution and enact legislation regu- 
ing S the jurisdiction of the Court, deny- 
17 to it the right to hear an appeal from 
Brick court which has convicted a-person 
Goya otting to overthrow by violence the 
Ta aent of the United States. 
Co: e Court has usurped the power of the 
i fw the State appellate courts and the 
tatc o or the States. In the exercise of dic- 
powers the difference between the 
— and the Supreme Court is that the 


is composed of 11 men and the 
Supreme Court only 9. 


The Supreme Court Jumps the Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
er Thursday, June 20, 1957 
. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the chi- 
nee Tribune, in their lead editorial of 
19, had some very pertinent com- 
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ments on the most recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

It seems to me that the opinions stated 
in this editorial reflect the thinking of a 
great number of the rank and file of the 
United States citizens. The editorial is 
as follows: 

Tue Supreme Court Jumps THE TRACK 


In a mess of decisions Monday, the Su- 
preme Court managed to perform major 
services for Communists and loyalty risks on 
the Federal payroll and at the same time to 
diminish substantially the power of Congress 
to deal effectively with any of them. Friends 
of the Court say that these decisions fortify 
the defense of individual rights. Others will 
be inclined to agree with Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s judgment that the decisions dem- 
onstrate that what the country sadly lacks 
is a Supreme Court of lawyers with a reason- 
able amount of commonsense, , 

In ordering that 5 California leaders of the 
Communist Party be freed from conviction 
under the Smith Act, and in directing new 
trials for 9 others, the Court managed to re- 
verse its own interpretation of the Smith 
Act, handed down by a 6 to 2 majority only 
6 years ago. 

The Court’s new line is that, to convict 
under the Smith Act, which makes it a crime 
to conspire to teach and advocate overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence, it 
is necessary to prove that action toward vio- 
lent rebellion is being advocated. A simple 
showing of advocacy, said the Court, is not 
sufficient. 

In its decision of June 4, 1951, the Court 
dealt with precisely this point. Interpret- 
ing the clear and present danger doctrine, 
the late Chief Justice Vinson said then: 

“Obviously the words ‘clear and present 
danger’ cannot mean that before the Gov- 
ernment may act, it must wait until the 

is about to be executed, the plans 
have been laid, and the signal is awaited. 
If Government is aware that a group aiming 
at its overthrow is attempting to indoc- 
trinate its members and to commit them 
to a course whereby they will strike when 
the leaders feel the circumstances permit, 
action by the Government is required.” 

The Court now renounces that outlook and 
maintains that such advocacy is little more 
than theoretical discussion and that it will 
be satisfied with nothing less than evidence 
approximating an overt act. 

It seems to us that this reflects an unduly 
fastidious approach to the motivation of 
Communists, and that the United States 
Court of Appeals in New York, in its Smith 
Act opinion of August 1, 1950, was far more 
sensible in saying, The jury has found that 
the conspirators will strike as soon as success 
becomes possible, and obviously no one in 
his senses would strike sooner.” 

Having dealt a crippling blow to the efforts 
of Congress to deter Communists through 
the Smith Act, the Court then proceeded to 
another decision severely impairing the 
powers of congressional investigating com- 
mittees to compel testimony, on pain of con- 
tempt, from persons with subversive asso- 
ciations. 

It overruled the contempt conviction of 
aù Minois labor-union organizer, John T. 
Watkins, who admitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities that he 
had cooperated with Communists but re- 
fused to name Communist associates. The 
Court decreed that the committee had no 
power to expose for the sake of exposure, 
but that it is required to show a definite 
legislative purpose in its explorations. Con- 
gressional inquiries are thus confined to a 
straitjacket. 

In still another case, the Court reversed 
the dismissal from the State Department 
of John Stewart Service, who was discharged 
in 1951 by former Secretary of State Acheson 
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on authority voted by Congress vesting him 
with absolute discretion to terminate the 
employment of any Department official. 
Service, after a round of loyalty hearings, 
came before the civil-service Loyalty Review 
Board, which found reasonable doubt of his 
loyalty. Acheson expunged this finding but 
ordered Service fired. The Court ruled that 
he had no right to do so, even though Con- 
gress had given it to him, because a State 
Department loyalty board previously had 
cleared Service, and Acheson’s subordinate, 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State, had 
approved the finding. : 

The taxpayers thus find that Service, a 
man arrested in the wartime Amerasia 
magazine scandal, in which 1,700 top-secret, 
secret, and confidential documents were ex- 
tracted from Government files and handed 
over to notorious pro-Communists, is forced 
back upon them, together with a bill for 6 
years of retroactive salary. 

The boys in the Kremlin may wonder why 
they need a fifth column in the United 
States so long as the Supreme Court is de- 
termined to be helpful. 


Ike’s Bellyaches Cost Billions 


-~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like permission to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Southtown Economist of Chicago, II., 
Sunday, June 16: 
IKE'S BELLYACHES COST BILLIONS 


Americans holding investments in stocks 
are suffering a costly experience every time 
President Eisenhower's health is impaired. 
The moment news of his condition is made 
public, stocks plunge with a loss of billions 
of dollars in values. 

As soon as Ike recovers, the market begins 
to climb, but the return to prices at the time 
of the plunge is slow and long. 

Because investors everywhere are victims 
of this situation, something ought to be done 
to prevent a repetition. One thing that can 
be done at once is for the White House to 
withhold news of the President's indisposi- 
tion until after the markets close for the day. 
That, at least, would delay a plunge until it 
can be established how severely ill the Presi- 
dent is. 

But the situation raises another important 
problem. Why should the President's health 
cause the Nation to go into an economic 
tailspin? Some bankers and stockbrokers 
say a change in administration would create 
uncertainty and that business and industry 
fear to expand or to launch new projects 
until the policies of the new administration 
are ascertained. 

We don't understand why there should be 
uncertainty. Vice President Nrxon's atti- 
tude on important questions is well known, 
and even if it was not Congress still makes 
the laws of the Nation and can be counted 
upon to keep the Nation on an even keel. 

As a matter of record, sweeping changes 
in governmental policy could have been ex- 
pected if Adlai Stevenson had been elected 
President. He is an ardent New Dealer, and 
he revealed in his campaign speeches that 
he would have adopted the policies of the 
late President Roosevelt. 

Even such changes would be no excuse to 
deflate the market because the country sur- 
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vived pretty well economically during the 
13 years of the Roosevelt regime. 

What the current situation amounts to Is 
that the condition of the President's health 
is used by Wall Street bears to destroy 
values so they can reap a huge profit fast. 

This is a matter that the stock exchanges 
throughout the country ought to correct 
with controls employed in the past to curb, 
a runaway market. 

The frequent loss of billions to small and 
large investors demands it, 


He Brought New Honor to a Noble 
Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Home News, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., of June 18, 1957: 

He Brovont New HONOR TO A NOBLE 
PROFESSION 

A recurrent phenomenon over the broad 
sweep of American history is the emergence 
of a man of the hour to meet the challenge 
of a period of crisis. This seems almost a 
pattern of destiny, and as the mind's eye 
looks back over our wars, and our depressions, 
our periods of corruption and pessimism, 
almost always a man has risen above his fel- 
lowmen to lead the fight to victory. 

Here in New Jersey when famed Jersey 
Justice fell into disrepute and red tape, when 
our judicial system was perhaps the worst 
among all the States of the Union, a man of 
the hour arose. 

He was Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey's 
constitution of 1948 stands as a monument 
to him, So does the model system of courts 
set up under that constitution and adminis- 
tered and directed by him as chief justice 
since the adoption of the constitution. The 
framework of the new court system was 
sound and good. But even that framework 
might have availed little had it not been 
for the vision and determination and wis- 
dom and vigor of Chief Justice Vanderbilt. 
He demanded and got a full day’s work from 
his judges, perhaps a revolutionary accom- 
plishment in the Garden State after years 
of ineffective court procedures. 

There were many other facets.to Vander- 
bilt’s life, of course. He was a good teacher 
of the law. He was a leader in professional 
circles, having been president of both the 
American Bar Association and the American 
Judicature Society. He was seriously con- 
sidered for appointment to the United States 
Supreme Court, and there are those who be- 
lieve he could have had such a post had he 
wanted it. He was the prime mover in the 
choice of Associate Justice William Brennan 
to that Court. 

Justice Vanderbilt was a perfectionist. 
His speeches and his writings were models of 
clarity. Wherever he went, whatever he did, 
he brought new honor to what should always 
be one of the noblest of our professions, 
Justice under law was the goal of his life, 
and in large and glorious measure he 
achieved that goal. 

In the death of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New 
Jersey has lost one of the very greatest of her 
sons. 
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The Paonia Reclamation Project 


SPEECH 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8090) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army and 
certain. agencies of the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, in the 
printing of the Congressional Recorp for 
the House for the date of June 19, 1957, 
the printers inadvertently omitted a ma- 
terial part of the remarks which I made 
on that date when the public works ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1958, was 
being considered. I am extending at 
this time in the Recorp my remarks in 
full on the subject of the Paonia recla- 
mation project. The statement follows: 

As the Committee has under consider- 
ation the public works appropriation 
bill, I would like to take a few minutes 
of your time to tell the Paonia project 
story. 

Under recent date, each of you re- 
ceived a letter on the Paonia project 
from the North Fork Conservancy Dis- 
trict of Hotchkiss, Colo. This letter 
gave you a part of the story on this 21- 
year-old orphan. I can speak with per- 
sonal knowledge dating back to the be- 
ginning of my service here in Congress 
in January of 1949. Actually, this sub- 
ject was a matter of concern also to my 
predecessor, the late Robert Rockwell, 
who resided in the area of this project 
and before that of the late beloved, 
Edward T. Taylor, who was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House at the time of his death. Although 
this project has been of continuing con- 
cern during my service, this pales in 
comparison to the concern of those citi- 
zens of the area who have been wrestling 
with this problem for nearly a genera- 
tion. I am constantly amazed at the 
patience, dedication, and perseverance 
of these people. They have suffered 
many discouraging setbacks, setbacks 
which would have discouraged lesser men 
or moved them to anger. However, if 
you will refer to your recent letter, you 
will find them making a calm and rea- 
sonable Appeal for consideration. I am 
happy stand here in support of so 
reasonable and necessary an appeal. 

The North Fork area of the Gunnison 
River was originaly settled about 1890. 
These early settlers carved farms from 
the then wilderness and provided irriga- 
tion facilities by their own effort. This 
was adequate for the area until about the 
1930’s when a combination of adverse 
economic developments and drought 
forced them to turn to the Federal Goy- 
ernment for assistance in meeting the 
persistent problem of water shortage. I 
remind you that Federal activity to pro- 
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vide construction of a holdover reservoir 
began in 1936. The farmers of this area 
are still faced with the same adverse situ- 
ation they had at that time. Surely, it 
is time that their long effort for this 
legitimate end be rewarded with con- 
struction contemplated nearly 20 years 
ago. 

The first report of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was issued in August of 1938. 
On the strength of this report, the Paonia 
project was authorized under reclama- 
tion law in March of 1939 by Presidential 
approval of a feasibility recommendation 
by the Secretary of Interior. Appropria- 
tions were provided in 1940 and in 1942. 
In 1940, it became obvious that the proj- 
ect plans had to be altered. These alter- 
ations were ready by June 1947 and may 
be found in Senate Document No. 61, 1st 
session, 80th Congress. Public Law 117 
of the 80th Congress (61 Stat. 1810, based 
on this report, authorized the construc- 
tion of the Paonia project and funds un- 
der this authorization were provided la- 
ter in 1948. The farmers of the area then 
approved and signed a repayment con- 
tract with the Department of Interior 
for the repayment of Federal moneys ex- 
pended. In August 1948, bids were open- 
ed fòr construction of the Paonia project. 
However, due to cost increases not re- 
lated to the project, all bids were found 
to be in excess of the $3,030,000 authori- 
zation. I might here note that the esti- 
mated cost of the project is now nearly 
$7 million. No one has gained from post- 
ponement. Construction of the whole 
project was found to be impossible. 
Rather than lose all gains possible under 
the authorization, the conservancy dis- 
trict and the bureau agreed to enlarge 
the Fire Mountain Canal. This single 
phase of the project was then initiated 
and completed. The farmers of the con- 
servancy district are now obligated for 
the repayment of this feature although it 
has not materially increased their ability 
to repay. Nor has it provided any sub- 
stantial increase in the necessary water 
supply. This increase in water supply 
can come only from construction of the 
holdover storage facilities of such size as 
to provide late season water. This was 
the pressing need in 1936. It is still the 
paramount need in 1957, 

The Korean emergency forestalled 
further development of the Paonia 
project, although legislation for its re- 
authorization was introduced by me dur- 
ing this period. It was then decided that 
if this vital storage feature was to be 
built, in view of the cost increase, it 
would have to be tied to the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects, so that surplus power revenues 
from the storage project could be ap- 
plied to construction costs in excess of 
the water users ability to pay. This leg- 
islation, with the Paonia project listed 
as the most immediately needed partici- 
pating project, was passed last year. It 
was understood by all concerned that 
funds for the completion of construction 
of the Paonia project would be included 
in the budget for fiscal 1958 so that such 
construction could actually begin in 
July of this year. 
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If events had proceeded as scheduled, 
I would not need to rise today to tell this 
Story of continuing disappointment. 
The program presented to the Congress 
last year clearly stated that two partici- 
Pating projects would be scheduled for 
construction this year.. One was Paonia. 
Early reports this year in the Paonia 
Project area, released by the Bureau. 
Promised that a budget request would 
be made and that construction would 

. Only when the President’s budg- 
et was actually released did the people 
of the area discover that they had 
Waited in vain. 

Trying to discover just why last 
year's schedule did not become this 
year’s program of action is devious and 
difficult. I must confess to you that I 
Cannot state positively just where the 
Paonia project was cut down, but I know 
it once was in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion budget recommendations. I know 
it did not survive the Budget Bureau's 
Consistent opposition. 

The immediate excuse given by the 
Bureau of the Budget was that the re- 
Guired resurvey of the project by the 
Department of Agriculture and the final 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
Was not in hand during their considera- 
tion of the budget requests. I ask you 

all seriousness, would a project under 
Survey and study for 21 years now re- 
Quire a resurvey? The features of the 
Project construction are virtually the 
same as those outlined in the Senate 

ent of 1947 previously mentioned, 
they have been known for at least 10 
years and the Department of Agricul- 
ture was a party to that 1947 study. 

No, my friends, these surveys and re- 
Ports, and I remind you that Agricul- 
ture’s resurvey has been completed and 
is now in Washington, cannot explain 
5 5 omission of the Paonia project. 

or can it be explained away on the 
ground that Paonia is a new start, it is 
ee as an automobile with running 

rds. It was first authorized in 1939, 
Teauthorized in 1948, and again in 1956. 
si, Case can be made that economy pre- 
ae construction, but I ask you only 
i hold today’s need for saving a sum of 
ess than a million against the economic 
Privation of this area. Here is a rural 
area of some few thousand souls far re- 
Moved from the Nation's Capital. These 
People live on small farms or in two 
of communities. We are not talking 
Nen land to be brought into produc- 
tion’ this land has been under cultiva- 
¥ n for some 50 years. For the last 20 
arene however, at least 65 percent of the 
oe has faced an annual water shortage 
8 degree ranging from slight to 
sibl plete. They have made every pos- 
Deeds OTt to take care of their own 
Water but the crippling shortage of the 
80 r supply for consistent production 
reduces their income that local re- 
sources are inadequate. Only a holdover 
donarai will solve their problem. No 
if f they would have given up long ago 
mate 21 years, the carrot of water sal- 
on had not dangled just over the 
be ot It is time that such promise 
Deo ded with dollars and that these 
chee be given the necessary boost, not 
to repay an obligation they have 
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already assumed for a project feature 
which gives them no value, but to go for- 
ward in the sure knowledge that they 
will have enough water to produce a crop 
each year. 

Lastly, spring floods are now causing 
damage in this area—water is not only 
wasting away but causing waste. If the 
storage facility were constructed, this 
Gamage creating surplus could be 
caught and held and released in late 
summer to prevent crop failure. 


Results of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr, HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent out to the people of the 22d Con- 
gressional District, which consists of 
Hollywood and the San-Fernando Valley, 
my Fifth Annual Legislative Question- 
naire. The response I received was bet- 
ter than ever before and most gratify- 
ing. Approximately 50,000 returns have 
been received. Inasmuch as it is always 
difficult to ask questions on all legislation™ 
pending before Congress and the many 
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governmental problems facing us today, 
I received hundreds of additional com- 
ments and letters from my constituents 
expressing their viewpoints and recom- 
mendations, Tabulation of the answers 
has now been completed. 
The results are as follows: 
Percent 
I. Please check 3 of the following 6 
items you think should be 
cut most in Federal spending: 
Number of Federal employees 
Construction of Federal public works, 
(highways, dams, airports, build- 
ings, etc.) 
Federal aid to States, municipalities, 
school districts, and local public 
ORONO OR ew 
Foreign aid 
National defense 


Federal aid to agriculture and smal 


II. To put the Post Office Department on 
& pay-as-you-go basis, the admin- 
istration has recommended two al- 
ternative proposals: (1) Combine 
airmail and first-class mall with a 
5-cent rate. All first-class mail 
would then be sent by the fastest 
available means, whether by air, 
rail, or otherwise; or (2) increase 
first-class mail 1 cent to a 4- 
cent rate. Both plans include in- 
creases in 2d- and 3d-class mail 
rates. (advertising matter, news- 
papers and magazines). I favor: 
Plan (i) above 


No opinion ä — 5 


1) Reduction of Federal taxes even though it unbalances the budget 2... 32 | - 63 5 
(2) Our Government inviting to this country for conference the heads of foreign states 
with) whore: We GO mot MO Le cote scence ensia ny — 65 3% 5 
(3) Requiring all new National Guards men and Army reservists to take 6 months“ 
training on active military: duty? 62 e. 68 17 15 
(4) Congress authorizing the admission of a greater number of immigrants to the 
Untied: BERLE MnO TT dnancneydstudder Smmgeen 31 58 11 
(5) A special tax reduction or some mpd seh special relief for small business 70 2 10 
(6) Union welfare funds being more ly regulated by the State and Federal Gov- 
o) Labor tatiana being wilowed ͤ ͤ ͤ ⁵⁵w—— ̃— by using 9 NE f 
T ng allowed to make contributions to polit campaigns by 
funds from their regular membership dues 7 12 83 5 
(8) ay reo private business in partnership with municipalities, e the 
Federal Government, for the development of water uses in irrigation, flood 
control, power production, domestic and industrial uses $1 32 17 
— The sale and barter of farm surpluses to Communist nations: 30 61 9 
(10) The “tight money” policy the Federal Reserve Board, which is currently 
being used to ck inflation, recognizing that this policy tends to restrict the 
availability of mortgage money? - - 44 „„„ 65 14 


of large companies? __. .............-.-....- 
(12) Controls by the Federal Government of rents, wages and prices in peace time? 13 


a 
zz 8 
5 


o n U6mAB— 


Security Crux of Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

Sxecuniry CRUX or GIRARD CASE 


The term extraterritoriality sounds 
vaguely legalistic and very impressive. It is 
both, : 


It is Just another way of saying that one 
nation's citizens cannot be tried in the 
courts of another nation for crimes alleged 
to have been committed in that country. As 
a legal concept it is a hangover from the 
days of empire and colonialism when stand- 
ards of justice varied widely between the 
colonizers and the colonized. 

As à legal concept it was just in the frame 
of reference which produced it, although 
even then it was subject to abuse. 

Today extraterritoriality is largely out- 
moded and the practice of it represents a 
decided threat to the security of the United 
States. 

These facts lie at the very core of the so- 
called status-of-forces treaties between the 
United States and the several nations in 
which our troops are stationed, and this, in 
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essence, is what the shouting Is all about 
over the case of Army specialist William S. 
Girard, whom the Japanese want to try for 
manslaughter. 

We do not pretend to know the intimate 
dotalls of the Girard case, or even whether 
his alleged offense falls properly within the 
rigid limitations of our status treaty with 
Japan. The Department of Defense seems 
to think it does, however. 

But one thing stands out crystal clear: 
Until the day of the intercontinental bal- 
listic misstle arrives, the security of America 
and of the entire free world depends on the 
maintenance of American overseas bases, and 
these bases must be maintained on a basis 
of mutual respect between America and the 
sovereign powers of the lands where they 
are located. 

National pride is a touchy thing, as wit- 
ness the flag waving and prating about con- 
stitutional rights indulged in by the op- 
ponents of the status treaties. But national 
pride is a sword that cuts two ways; other 
peoples have it, too, and our very existence 
these days is bound up in getting along with 
many other peoples, 

The supreme irony of the entire Girard 
situation is that those who are waving the 
American flag the hardest may unwittingly 
be playing the Communist game of divide 
and conquer. 


Changing the Pattern in Supplemental 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives in 
defeating the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Bill on Tuesday was a 
source of some encouragement to me and 
I trust it was to millions of Americans 
who feel that the budget cuts effected 
by the Congress were made only because 
they are politically fashionable. 

It is common knowledge that author- 
ities on our national economy and fiscal 
policies have sneeringly questioned the 
sincerity of the Members of Congress in 
voting appropriation reductions. Yes, 
and many of these experts, journalists 
and commenators have termed the ac- 
tion “budget cuts for home consump- 
tion” or “for political show.” Certainly 
the pattern and backlog spending and 
constant approval of supplemental and 
deficiency appropriations in the past 
have justified their mockery of the econ- 
omy motives of many Members of this 
House in the past 2 decades. 

And so, Mr, Speaker, I would like to 
feel that the action taken by the House 
in not only rejecting this appropriation 
bill, but in also voting down legislation 
that proposed to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the insurance business, will 
be consistent with the action which will 
be taken on future supplemental and 
deficiency appropriation bills. We will, 
undoubtedly, be confronted by this oft- 
repeated situation, that of being asked 
to spend beyond the sums provided in 
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original bills which were pared by this 
body. 

By consistent and determined action 
in not yielding to demands for more 
money, we can serve notice on Members 
of the other body, department heads and 
their under secretaries, and all those who 
might otherwise fall into the category of 
bureaucrats, that we intend to hold the 
line. We will, at the same time, con- 
found the mass of economists and ex- 
perts who have pointed to the economy 
efforts of the House as political ma- 
neuvers rather than as a sincere effort 
to slash the cost of government, 

I, for one, did not particularly like an 
article which appeared in the local press 
recently calling attention to the budget 
cuts voted by the Congress as a means of 
staging a political exhibition for the 
appeasement of the folks back home. 
Past performances, however, certainly 
gave the author of this article every right 
to this conclusion. Now we have an op- 
portunity to change this attitude. The 
author of the particular article to which 
I refer noted that budget items cut in 
March and April arte restored by means 
of supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priation requests. So frequently in the 
past, Congress has rubberstamped these 
requests from the executive departments, 
Hence, when the various department 
heads and their top-ranking assistants 
observe this pattern, it is natural that 
they assume that when Congress says, 
“No,” it means “Maybe,” and when Con- 
gress says “Maybe,” it merely means, 
“Wait a while and you will get your 
money but not right now while the voters 
are looking.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I hope that Tues- 
day the Members of this House who voted 
to defeat the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill, in doing so served notice 
that assumption must no longer prevail. 

I took particular pleasure in the action 
we took on the proposed tungsten sub- 
sidy request for $20 million. Now, under 
this tungsten stockpiling program, we 
have managed to accumulate a 6-year 
supply of tungsten at a magnanimous 48 
percent above the regular market price. 
This is a 6-war-year supply. Used at 
normal rate of consumption, it is esti- 
mated that this supply of tungsten will 
last us—if not another ounce of the ex- 
pensive metal is produced—until 1984. 
This in itself is ridiculous. But there 
are even more weird facets to this situa- 
tion. For instance, 10 percent of the en- 
tire program is distributed among the 
682 so-called small producers while 90 
percent of the money goes to a handful 
of others. 

The purpose—if there could have been 
any purpose to a measure such as this— 
was allegedly to help the small producer 
of tungsten. It obviously did not nor 
would it accomplish this purpose. 

This tungsten measure was admittedly 
a subsidy program. It was brought be- 
fore us at a hearing of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and its pro- 
ponents had difficulty explaining the 
measure away. In fact, always when an 
outright subsidy is proposed, those who 
propose it find it extremely difficult to 
explain for the general good of the peo- 
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ple rather than a special few why they 
are making this effort. Their explana- 
tions always ring just a little hollow. 
Even those receiving the subsidy must 
find it a little difficult to explain to them- 
selves whence came this manna. 

And when the proponents of these sub- 
sidies can dig up a reasonable explana- 
tion for them—such as wartime stock- 
piling of tungsten—the subsidies, Federal 
aid programs and Federal giveaways 
have a tendency to outlive their useful- 
ness as well as their creators. Once on 
the books, it is hard to tear these subsidy 
programs away from the Federal charge 
account, 

Wartime taxes have continued because 
wartime programs have been resuscitated 
when it would have been kinder to let 
them die, and, in some cases, kinder still 
to have strangled them. When many 
of these Federal subsidy programs are 
faced with the reality of natural death, 
there are those who come racing forth 
with the pulmotor of the Federal Treas- 
ury to revive the patient who would be 
better off if laid to final rest. In most 
cases the mourners would be few indeed. 

The tungsten program we voted down 
Tuesday was certainly one of these at- 
tempts to revive the patient for a few 
additional years of lush life at the ex- 
pense of the already heavily laden Amer- 
ican taxpayer. In my estimation no 
such future programs should be under- 
taken in view of the demands of the tax- 
payer for relief from this sort of thing, 
and in view of the already monstrous 
$270 billion debt. 

What we did Tuesday, then, was in its 
own small way a refutation of the old 
law that what Congress refuses to give 
today, will be gladly donated tomorrow, 
when the voter and taxpayer is looking 
the other way. 

It should be carefully noted by the 
Cabinet officers and their underlings as a 
warning of things to come. For the first 
time in a decade it appears that Congress 
is in no mood to trifle with the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. We have been dipping into 
his wallet too often, he is tired of it. 

May the department heads come to the 
full understanding t what we are 
cutting now, will r cut. In the 
past the Cabinet officer has looked at his 
sliced budget, apparently murmurred 
that it is the way the ball bounces, and 
bided his time. In March of the next 
year he sends a little note up to the Hill 
and tells us, quite calmly, quite blatantly, 
that he has spent all his money, and he 
needs more. And, Congress has so often 
obliged him and abetted him in this 
winking at the law. We obligingly in- 
troduce and pass 1, 2, or 3 emergency 
supplemental appropriations bills. Then 
on April 15, the American taxpayer sadly 
accepts the tab while the national debt 
remains at its astronomical level. 

We have made a good beginning in 
the House; we have this year received 
more cooperation than usual from the 
other body. Now, we must drive home 
to everyone in the executive departments 
that we are not fooling either ourselves 
or the taxpayer. We cannot afford the 
luxury of so many supplemental appro- 
priations while our Government and our 
people are so deeply in hock. 


1957 


Opposition To Recognition of Red China 
by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
Nationalists are urging that the United 
States follow the British trade example, 
deserting the Nationalist Government on 

rmosa and welcoming the Communist 

into the world of nations, with 
Tecognition. 

I do not agree that “recognition is in- 
evitable, so let us do it now,” because I 
am thoroughly convinced that to do so 
Would be a serious mistake in our foreign 

+ now and in the future. 

I am inserting in the Recor a letter 
Which I have written to the chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
ence Committee, and an editorial which 
Jopsared in the June 15 edition of the 

o Tribune-Democrat. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

JUNE 19, 1957. 


Hon. Wang G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, The United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
tive SENATOR MAGNUSON: As Representa- 
of Pennsylvania's 22d Congressional Dis- 
to I submit this statement in opposition 
United change in the official policy of the 
the d States Government with respect to 
Ching embargo on trade with Communist 


I remind the committee that in the mili- 
A Prisons of this country there are today 
Ober of military men convicted of co- 
of ating with Red China during the period 
Bien elr captivity by that renegade govern- 
Polity, There has been no change in the 
— Cal or philosophical makeup of that 
t iment. It is comprised of the same 
8 who were responsible for the inva- 
at South Korea, who drove captured 
= ican soldiers like despised beasts across 
Roque River into the illegitimately 
bord ed territory beyond the Manehurian 
cut a. Who tortured our men and boys with- 
of Go Pect for the rules of war or the laws 
more Or man, who even today are holding 
have 8 400 American soldiers, if they 
sword Ot already put them to death by the 
The or through starvation and disease. 
State Se are the brigands with whom the 
Department suggests that we do busi- 
Question abrupt about-face prompts the 
Fins ot whether that has been brain- 
can & carried out right under the Ameri- 
Great g in recent months. The fact that 
Britain has decided to widen its 
opga channels with Red China is not 
chant actory answer, for the British mer- 
country a were conducting trade with that 
‘boys is at the very time that our men and 
I —.—— dying on Korean soil. 
thing rg your Committee to do every- 
traditi its power to uphold the American 
ünder ‘On of refusing to trade with the enemy 
ot trade 2, circumstances. To open avenues 
China € between the United States and Red 
enemy Would serve to the advantage of the 
tha alone. It would aid in bullding up 
for whee? industrial potential, in return 
8 the United States could expect 
tory atest oplum-smuggling effort in his- 
® means of obtaining our dollars. 
States material disadvantages to the United 
Cannot . Obvious, but that consideration 
breaka be the determining factor. Any 
Own in the trade embargo with Red 
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China would be a surrender to the forces 
of evil and would decimate the symbol of 
Uncle Sam as a moral leader in this con- 
Tused world. 
Sincerely, 
Jonn P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


Mao MINIMIZES BUT Can't DENY MURDERS 


Mao Tse-tung’s speeches of last February 
and March have come to light, in which the 
Chinese Communist dictator admitted that 
security forces of his regime liquidated—a 
less brutal word to describe the brutal fact 
of murder—800,000 enemies of the people 
between the Communist takeover in 1949 
and 1954. 

Heretofore the number of Chinese dis- 
sidents murdered by the Communists has 
been estimated as up to 20 million, with 10 
million a probable average of the informed 
guesses, In huge China, with a present 
population of almost 600 million, either 
number could disappear without marked 
effect on the country. And it is safe to as- 
sume that Mao would make his own estimate 
as low as he thought he could get away 
with, without seeming ridiculous. 

Since 1954, Mao is quoted as saying, “We 
are no longer using methods of terror,” and 
instead have substituted “persuasion and 
education.” The reports which have leaked 
out of China suggest that these words also 
conceal some extremely brutal facts. The 
stories told by our servicemen who were 
captured during the Korean war indicate 
that the persuasion used on Chinese must 
have been pretty intense. 

Mao dealt with many subjects in his 
speeches, which were obviously designed to 
paint his regime in as favorable light as pos- 
sible. He announced a new doctrine of “Let 
100 flowers bloom,” or “Let 100 schools of 


- thought contend”; but those who take this 


to mean they can argue with the Commu- 
nists would do well to think twice, or they 
are likely to end up as cut flowers. 

The mere fact that it has taken months 
for such a major speech to emerge from hid- 
den China itself indicates the nature of the 
regime with which, according to some schools 
of thought, the West can resume normal rela- 
tions. The fact is, and probably will remain 
for a long time, that this is an absolute 
despotism over the Chinese people, which will 
suffer no genuine expression of popular will. 
And we discover daily in the reports from 
Korea that it will pay no attention to honor 
in its relationship with the West. 

It suits the Chinese dictatorship now to 
pretend that it wants to become a respected 
member of the family of nations—without, 
of course, giving up its usurped place in 
Korea or abandoning its subversion through- 
out Asia. When there is some tangible evi- 
dence that the Chinese Communists have 
changed their brutal nature, it might be 
worth considering a change in America's 
relationship with them. 

Until that time, however, any indication 
that this country is watering down its hos- 
tility to the things Mao and his Communists 
represent can only do harm to the anti- 
Communist cause in Asia, and make our 
friends there wonder if they, too, shouldn't 
start dickering with the Communists in 


Peiping. 


Television Broadcasting Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Federal Com- 
munications Bar Association, at the 
Washington Motel, Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, June 20, 1957: 

I am very happy to have the opportunity to 
discuss with you today the hearings of our 
House Antitrust Subcommittee and the sub- 
committee's report on the television broad- 
casting industry. It is, of course, not pos- 
sible, in the few minutes that I have, to go 
into all the matters which were covered. I 
shall limit myself, therefore, to outlining 
a few of the problems posed by the investi- 
gation which are of particular interest to you 
5 members of the Federal Communications 
At the outset, let me point out that the 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s television inquiry 
originated in its lengthy hearings in 1955 on 
current antitrust problems posed by new 
forces active in the economy. In the course 
of these hearings, disturbing testimony was 
presented that Federal regulatory agencies, 
including the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, not only had become unduly in- 
dustry minded, but had, contrary to anti- 
trust principles, sanctioned and fostered ex- 
cessive economic concentration in industries 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

This testimony, so far as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and television 
broadcasting were concerned, was particularly 
disquieting since there is no field in which 
antitrust objectives assume greater sig- 
nificance. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that monopolistic control of television broad- 
casting would enable a handful of individuals .Ț 
to convert the public airwaves into a medium 
for force feeding the American viewing pub- 
lic with handpicked opinions and programs. 
It would mark the end of hoped-for multi- 
plicity of independent local outlets devoted to 
the discussion of local issues and the de- 
velopment of local talent. And it would 
negate the fundamental principle that mass 
communications in a democratic society call 
for the widest dissemination of information 
from diverse and antagonistic sources. 

In these circumstances, the antitrust sub- 
committee concluded that it was of crucial 
importance to examine closely into various 
facets of this industry, and into the manner 
in which the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has exercised its regulatory respon- 
sibility in the public interest. To this end, 
the committee staff conducted an extensive 
preliminary investigation which included in- 
terviews with numerous persons associated 
with the industry, careful analysis of testi- 
mony before other congressional committees 
dealing with broadcasting matters; and 
thorough examination of the files of the 
Federal Communications Commission and of 
the industry. I am happy to say that the 
committee received excellent cooperation 
from the industry and from the Federal 
Communications. Commission in connection 
with the inquiry. 

Thereafter the committee conducted ex- 
tensive hearings in June, July, and Septem- 
ber of 1956, in the course of which it received 
testimony from members of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the president 
of each of the television networks, the past 
and present heads of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice and many other 
persons familiar with various aspects of tele- 
vision. It was on the basis of the record 
made in the course of these hearings that 
the subcommittee issued its report on 
June 10. 

What are some of the important conclu- 
sions flowing from this investigation? 

To me a matter of most serious concern 
is that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has failed to perform its statutory 
obligations adequately, that it has not infre- 
quently failed to conform its regulatory ac- 
tivities to the letter and spirit of the anti- 
trust laws; and that it has, for many years, 
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fumbled the vital problem of station outlets 
and frequency allocations. What is more— 
and this should be especially disturbing to 
members of this bar—the committee found 
that the Commission has been unduly in- 
formal in its relationships with members of 
the industry. In fact, for many years such 
an air of informality has surrounded the 
Commission's adjudicatory process that 
members of the Commission have repeatedly 
discussed with interested parties the merits 
of pending cases. It is needless for me to 
point out that such practices by members 
of a quasi-judicial agency are clearly re- 
pugnant to fundamental principles and 
tread dangerously close to, if they do not 
transgress, the outer limits of due process 
of laws. 

It is inconceivable that members of this 
specialized bar association will tolerate con- 
tinuation of this situation, which is so in- 
consistent with order and fairness. I am 
confident that you will assist in the formula- 
tion of procedures necessary to assure that 
the Commission will act as a truly quasi- 
judicial body. 

As a first step, it is imperative for the 
Commission promptly to adopt a code of 
ethics that will prohibit further ex parte 
discussions of pending issues between Com- 
mission personnel and litigants and restore 
due process to its adjudicative process. I 

that adoption of such a code will 
not in and of itself solve the basic problem 
of effective broadcaster regulation. What is 
required is appointment to the Commission 
of persons dedicated to serving the public 
interest. In my opinion there has never 
been s greater need for qualified personnel 
in the Federal Communications Commission, 
both at the staff and the Commission level. 
For a number of years the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has simply not 
measured up to the standard of public serv- 
ice required to inspire public confidence. 

In the exercise of its licensing function, 
for example, the Federal Communications 
Commission has a unique opportunity and 
responsibility for protecting the public in- 
terest in a competitive broadcasting indus- 
try by closely scrutinizing both the nature 
of the transactions underlying license ap- 
plications and the antitrust background of 
the applicants. The Commission’s official 
policies recognize and assert that responsi- 
bility. Yet in practice the Commission has 
on several occasions subordinated the public 
interest in these respects. The NBC-West- 
inghouse station exchange of 1955 is a case 
in point. In that case, NBC persuaded West- 
inghouse to give up valuable Philadelphia 
stations in exchange for NBC’s Cleveland 
stations plus $3 million. The Commission 
had reports from its staff expressing concern 
over the concentration and overlap of NBC 
coverage which would result from this trans- 
action. It had detailed information from 
its staff reporting that Westinghouse was 
reluctant to surrender its Philadelphia out- 
lets and may have been coerced to agree, or 
face possible loss of NBC network affiliation 
in several cities. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission approved the exchange without a 
hearing, without giving specific considera- 
fon to the antitrust backgrounds of the 
various participants and without maintain- 
ing adequate liaison with the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, to 
whose attention it had specifically called the 
case, and which had been investigating the 
transaction. 

The NBC-Westinghouse case is not an iso- 
lated example. A recent decision by the 
Commission affecting the Boston area again 
highlights the Commission's disregard of 
antitrust principles in its licensing process. 
In that case one of the applicants already 
owned newspapers and radio stations which 
were dominant in the area and was con- 
trolled by persons who had frequently run 
afoul of the antitrust laws in the past. 
Parenthetically, it was rated by the Com- 
mission's chief hearing examiner as tied 
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for last place below two other applicants. 
The Commission awarded this applicant the 
license over all competitors notwithstanding 
the Commission’s ayowed policy of favoring 
diversity of ownership of mass communica- 
tions media and of considering a history 
of antitrust violations in licensing proceed- 
ings. Let me emphasize that decisions of 
this nature shatter competition in the mass 
communications field, 

The Antitrust Subcommittee did not in- 
vestigate this transaction because it had 
completed its hearings before the Commis- 
sion acted. However, it is to be hoped that 
the House Commerce Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, which was recently 
established, will investigate the Commis- 
sion’s handling of this matter. 

In yet another field, the area of fre- 
quency allocations, the Commission has 
proved incapable of correcting the chronic 
and critical station shortage which is one 
major obstacle to achievement of a nation- 
wide competitive system. Although the 
Commission repeatedly declared the use of 
UHF to be essential to such a system, for 
many years it not only failed effectively to 
encourage UHF development, but until re- 
cently, its every action further strength- 
ened and entrenched VHF. As a result UHF 
stations face an impossible competitive sit- 
uation due largely to the absence of all- 
channel set circulation. After 12 years, the 
situation still cries out for constructive 
solution, 

In a related area the Commission has been 
remiss in failing to bring to a conclusion 
either of the two long-pending proceedings 
that bear on the difficulties of rural televi- 
sion stations that are not in the A. T. & T. 
transmission system in obtaining network 
programs for live broadcast at reasonable 
transmission rates. One of these proceedings, 


initiated in 1954, seeks permission to con- 


struct and operate private relay facilities 
whenever the cost of American Telephone & 
Telegraph services is disproportionate. The 
other, which has been pending since 1948, is 
a formal investigation of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph common carrier charges 
for network transmission services. In view 
of the importance of these proceedings to 
the achievement of national objectives for 
broadcasting, the length of time which they 
have been permitted to drag on is uncon- 
sclonable. 

Turning to the problems of concen- 
tration in the industry, the committee’s 
study revealed that CBS and NBC to- 
day occupy a dominant position in tele- 
vision broadcasting, accounting for over 
40 percent of the entire television broad- 
cast business, By virture of that domi- 
nant position, these two networks, using 
spectrum frequencies that are a precious 
natural resource belonging to all the people, 
exercise vast influence and determine in large 
measure what the American people may see 
and hear on their television sets. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that they have 
done much that is in the public interest. 
Thus they have engaged in extensive pioneer- 
ing activities, assumed large financial risks 
and brought to the public programs of great 
popular appeal. These factors explain in part 
their present dominance. ‘There are other 
factors too which have contributed to the 
present concentration in CBS and NBO. 
These include physical considerations such 
as the natural limitation of frequency space 
which prevents unrestricted entry into 
broadcasting, and shortage of station facili- 
ties that has been aggravated by faulty fre- 
quency allocations. Various practices that 
have had a detrimental effect on competi- 
tion have also, however, contributed to the 
present economic concentration in the con- 
trol of television broadcasting. These prac- 
tices include option time, must-buy, first 
call arrangements, possible tie-in of net- 
work time sales to the sale of programs in 
which the networks have a financial interest, 
quantity discounts granted by networks to 


Act and section 3 of the Clayton Act. 
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large advertisers In the sale of time, multiple 
station ownership by networks, long-term 
exclusive network talent contracts, and 
broad caster activities in the field of music. 

I would stress that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and the Department 
of Justice have ample statutory authority 
to correct virtually all the foregoing restric- 
tive practices. In this context, the solution 
does not lie in the enactment of extensive 
new legislation at this time but rather in 
the exercise by the Government agencies of 
muthority which they have already been 
provided by the Congress. Only if the agen- 
cles fail to carry out their responsibilities 
will appropriate legislative proposals have 
to be considered by the Congress. 

There is, however, one area where addi- 
tional legislation is now required so as to 
amend section 2 of the pa daiwa ti yea pe 
the sale of time, the networks allow adver- 
tisers a variety of quantity discounts which 
run as high as 25 percent and which are 
not related to any cost saving. Such dis- 
criminatory discounts in the sale of goods 
would constitute violations of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. However, since the act is not 
applicable to the sale of services, the large 
network advertiser can obtain a competitive 
advantage solely because of superior mass 
purchasing ability. This is true notwith- 
standing there is no distinction in principle 
between a discrimination in the sale of goods 
and in the sale of services. Similarly, sec- 
tion 3 of the Clayton Act which bans cer- 
tain tie-in arrangements is not applicable 
where services are involved. To plug these 
loopholes, I have introduced a bill today to 
amend the Robinson-Patman and Clayton 
Acts so as to make them applicable not only 
to the sale of commodities but also to the 
sale of services by independent contractors. 

In respect of the other recommendations, 
I think the past record of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee demonstrates that its reports 
are not issued merely to be filed. On the 
contrary, it is the policy of the committee 
to keep a watchful eye on the steps taken 
to carry out committee recommendations. 
In this connection I may mention the effec- 
tiveness of past recommendations of thé 
committee with respect to such matters 95 
conflicts of interest cases; adoption of a code 
of ethics by the Department of Justice; em- 
ployment of WOC’s; measures to improve en- 
forcement of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act and other antitrust statutes; activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in respect to 
policies concerning a general passenger fare 
investigation, and the licensing of travel 
agents. 

In accordance with its policy, the sub- 
committee has made formal request to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
the Antitrust Division for detailed progress 
reports as to steps these agencies undertake 
to carry out each of the committee's recom- 
mendations pertaining to television broad- 
casting. Beyond this, the committee will 
continue to scrutinize carefully the manner 
in which the Commission and the Antitrust 
Division carry out these recommendations 
and implement the congressional policy of a 
nationwide competitive system of broad- 


casting. The public interest requires no 
less. 
On Court-Martial of Civilians 


` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the AP- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I should like to in- 
clude the following editorial entitled “On 
-Martial of Civilians” by David 
Lawrence, which appeared in the Wash- 
ton Evening Star of June 17, 1957: 


ON COURT-MARITAL OF CIVILIANS 
(By David Lewrence) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
added several complexities to the judge- made 
of our times Monday when it handed 
down a decision freeing two American women 
who murdered their soldier husbands. The 
reason for acquitting them is that, because 
they lived In military quarters overseas, they 
Were denied a civilian trial by jury. 
Maybe Congress now will be encouraged to 
give the same civil rights of trial by jury to 
white and Negro citizens in the South 
Who don't commit murder but are merely 
ed with criminal contempt under vag- 
Uely worded court injunctions, 
Eight Justices participated in the decision 
and the ninth refrained because he had not 
On the Court long enough to hear the 
Whole case. But the ruling and dissenting 
Opinions, which covered more than 25,000 
Words, do not give Members of Congress or 
anyone else the slightest inkling of what is 
is not the supreme law of the land on 
Particular issue. 
z Four Justices ruled that the wives of serv- 
es cannot be tried overseas or anywhere 
— by court-martial but must be tried by 
Villan courts, either foreign or specially 
ded for by the United States. ; 
© justices in separate opinions agreed 
w dispose of the case by freeing the two 
wm because they said they had not had 
bal ad trial and that in the matter of a capi- 
to offense—punishable by death—there has 
be a jury trial, They declared that other 
kinds Of offenses committed by civilians at- 
to the Armed Forces might possibly 
e within military jurisdiction but de- 
clined to be specific about future cases. 
eee Uissenting justices said the evidence 
h Wed that two women brutally killed their 
tio ds, both American soldiers, while sta- 
hae with them in quarters furnished by 
a Armed Forces on its military installa- 
Ons in foreign lands. 
ino e Justices wanted to uphold the rul- 
ue Of the military tribunal which had sent 
Ne nen to prison for life. 
Ow it so happens that these two cases 
decided the other way—the military 
a Was upheld—in a_decision handed 
OWN a year ago by the Supreme Court. 
it dose agh Court seldom reverses itself. If 
facta . it usually contends that some new 
have been brought out that weren't 
01 ee before. This time the majority 
© Justices say frankly their previous 
his ion was wrong. Justice Frankfurter in 
Pain, Parnte Opinion goes to considerable 
dere however, to show that the ruling ren- 
decisi & year ago was based on a previous 
Tese on in another case that really doesn't 
mble the facts or circumstances sur- 
One g the present case. 
turt Wonders after reading Justice Frank- 
Who ved explanation why 4 of the 6 Justices 
least Oted to release the murderers didn't at 
reye ve some such explanation when they 
tate du the famous opinion upholding sep- 
decisi ut equal facilities in schools. This 
On was rendered originally in 1896 and 
Mere} n reversed in 1954 when the Court 
tions said it believed sociological considera- 
a had somehow grown more important, 
his Pet eri to expediency. Frankfurter in 
for the on last Monday, however, in arguing 
Teveraais idea of giving explanations when 
ingly by the Court occur, quoted approv- 
wp Of the following concept: 
applled Precedent involving a black horse is 
We are to a case involving a white horse, 
then not excited. If it were an elephant, 
We would venture inte thought, The 
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difference might make a difference. We 
really are concerned about precedents chiefly 
when their facts differ somewhat from the 
facts in the case at bar.“ 

The foregoing will be quoted again and 
again to point out that the Supreme Court 
in reversing the separate but equal doctrine 
3 years ago just didn’t have any new facts 
but decided to go along with the trend of 
the times. Justice Frankfurter in his latest 
opinion warns belatedly that reversals must 
be based on judicial principle, and he adds: 
“Legal doctrines are not self-generated ab- 
stract categories. They do not fall from the 
sky; nor are they pulled out of it. They 
have a specific juridical origin and etiology.” 

Looking up in the dictionary the word 
etiology, one finds it means custom, which 
makes the phrase mean judicial precedent 
and the customs of the people, which the 
Supreme Court certainly ignored in the in- 
tegration cases. 

The Supreme Court, moreover, ventured 
into a lot of other flelds with its variegated 
opinion on the two murder cases which it 
decided Monday. Four of the Justices—Chief 
Justice Warren, Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan—said a significant thing about how 
treaties or agreements with foreign govern- 
ments cannot supersede the Constitution. 
Presumably, even if the United States agreed 
by treaty, for instance, to let William Girard 
be tried by a Japanese court, this doesn't 
mean the treaty or agreement under which 
such action were taken is constitutional. It 
could mean that Girard has a right to trial 
at least by an American military court. 

Senator Bricker, sponsor of the much-dis- 
cussed amendment to the Constitution to 
assure that a treaty cannot supersede the 
Constitution, feels reassured by the new pro- 
nouncement but points out that only four 
Justices subscribed to the declaration, It 
all adds to the bewilderment of the public, 
which is being solemnly told that it must 
always bow to the supreme law of the land, 
whatever that is today. 


Let the People Judge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice to 
those of others who have praised Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON for 
his great speech on June 8, 1957, before 
the Annual Conference of the United 
Jewish Appeal meeting in New York 
City. 

This historic speech was entitled “The 
Open Curtain.” 

Senator JOHNSON said: 

We must create a new world policy. Not 
just of open skies, but of open eyes, ears. 
and minds, for all peoples of the world. I 
call for the open curtain. Let truth flow 
through it freely. Let ideas cleanse evil just 
as fresh air cleanses the poisoned, stagnant 
mass of à long-closed cavern. Mankind's 
only hope lies with men themselves. Let us 
insist that the case be submitted to the 
people of the world. 

The speech in which Senator JOHNSON 
advanced the concept of a regular inter- 
change of ideas between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R., it appears to 
me, was generated in part by the ap- 
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pearance of Russia’s Communist boss N. 
Khrushchev on the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System radio and television program 
Face the Nation on June 2. 

Since then there has been a great deal 
said and written on whether Khrush- 
chev should have been permitted access 
to an American audience. I, for one, 
agree with the judgment exercised by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
presenting this figure and permitting 
Americans to see this man in action so 
that they could formulate their own 
opinion as to his sincerity and judge for 
themselves the merits of his arguments, 
A great number of American newspa- 
pers have agreed with this view. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
the following editorial comment from 
the New York Times, June 3; the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, of the 
same date; the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, June 7; and the Pilot, a Cath- 
olic weekly of Boston, Mass., June 1, as 
a sample of newspaper approval of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s enter- 
prise and news judgment in arranging 
and presenting the program: 

From the New York Times of June 3, 1957] 
ERRUSHCHEV FACES AMERICA/ 

A moment of great irony occurred yester- 
day about one-third of the way through the 
televised and broadcast interview Nikita S. 
Khrushchev gave the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. There was the rotund Mr. Khru- 
shchey's picture on the television screens of 
millions of American homes, there were his 
words coming out of millions of loudspeakers 
in our homes. Those words were defending 
the Soviet policy of jamming Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts to the Soviet Union on the 
ground that that voice gets on one's nerves. 
That moment epitomized the difference be- 
tween a free country and a totalitarian 
country. In our land Mr. Khrushchey was 
given an opportunity to propagandize our 
people with complete freedom, In his own 
land, Mr. Khrushchey tes to himself 
and his colleagues the right to decide what 
his people shall and shall not hear or see, 
using as the criterion what does or does not 
get on his nevres. 

~ Mr. Khrushehev's appearance on our tele- 

vision and radio was a historic and salutary 
event. In a sense, the fact of his appearance 
was almost more important than what he 
had to say, and that fact belied Mr. Khru- 
shchev's own words about our alleged iron 
curtain, Millions of our people had a chance 
to see Mr. Khrushchev in action and to form 
a judgment of him and his words. He cer- 
tainly tried hard to project an image of 
earnestness, sincerity, and good humor. But 
from time to time during the interview traces 
of the hard, merciless human being that he 
is penetrated the outer image. No one who 
saw Mr. Khrushchey yesterday can doubt 
that in him we are up against a tough and 
determined opponent. 

We Americans believe in the free competi< 
tion of ideas. As an example of that belief 
put into practice, the Khrushchev interview 
was in our best tradition, and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System is to be congratulated 
for its enterprise. We may all hope that the 
time is near when the Soviet people can see 
and hear President Eisenhower as freely as 
we saw and heard Mr. Khrushchey yesterday. 

But our concept includes also the notion 
of rebuttal, and rebuttal is necessary because 
many of the ideas Mr. Khrushchey uttered 
are questionable. 

Certainly we welcome his avowals of desire 
for peace, for friendship, and the like. But 
we have heard such avowals from Soviet 
leaders before and found later, as in the 
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case of the invasion of South Korea, that 
those words were empty. The issue is obyi- 
ously one of mutual confidence, and it is 
central because Mr. Khrushehev's proposals 
on disarmament require that we accept the 
word of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Khrushchev. makes a great mistake if 
he does not understand that past experience 
has made us chary of accepting the Soviet 
Union's word. We know that the Soviet 
Union does not keep ifs word to its own 
people, Only a few weeks ago, for example, 
Mr. Khrushchev himself announced the vir- 
tual repudiation of the Soviet Union’s in- 
ternal debt. In the tragic experience of the 
Hungarian revolution little more than half a 
year ago we saw an example of the basest 
Soviet treachery. Under the cover of con- 
ducting negotiations for withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary the Soviet Union 
prepared and then delivered the treacher- 
ous blow which again enslaved the Hungar- 
jan people. 

Nor can our lack of confidence in the 
Soviet Union’s words be removed when we 
see the obvious sophistry to which Mr. 
Khrushchev resorts on key questions. Hun- 

last November showed how rapidly So- 
viet troops in large numbers could be moved 
into a neighboring country. Yet Mr. Kru- 
shchev yesterday tried to claim that mutual 
withdrawal of American and Soviet troops 
from Europe would be of equal significance 
to both countries, since some cities in east- 
ern Siberia are as far away from Europe as 
is the United States. The troops which at- 
tacked Hungary last fall were not brought 
from Irkutsk or Vladivostok, but from the 
Soviet territory immediately adjoining 
Europe. 

Or, to take a second example, there is 
Mr. Khrushehev's appeal yesterday that we 
should not look upon each other as robbers, 
but we should look upon each other as honest 
people. Surely Mr, Khrushchev knows that 
honest people do not systematically lie about 
their neighbors. Yet the Soviet press syste- 
matically, and recently in increasing amount, 
has been portraying this country as a land 
where millions are starving, where corpora- 
tions wax fat on the systematic robbery and 
degradation of the people, and where plans 
for deliberate aggression are being hatched. 
This is not honest. People who spread such 
untruths are not honest people. 

Many similar points could be made, but 
our judgment of Mr. Khrushehev's speech 
should not be entirely negative. It is good 
that he appreciates the catastrophic conse- 
quences of any future nuclear war, even if 
he still cherishes the delusion that in some 
way communism might triumph in the ruins 
of a shattered world. It is good too that the 
Soviet Union, on his word, is willing to begin 
disarmament agreements by accepting first 
some small step that might lead to something 
bigger. Finally, and not least important, we 
welcome Mr. Khrushehev's advocacy of more 
contacts between the Soviet people and our 
people. If there are enough such contacsts 
then perhaps well before Mr. Khrushehev's 
grandchildren come of age the Soviet people 
will be a free people, permitted to see and 
hear anyone they want regardless of whose 
nerves may be put on edge. 


From the Washington Post of June 3, 1957] 
KHRUSHCHEV INTERVIEW 


Nikita Khrushchey apparently had no in- 
tention of uttering a threat yesterday when 
he told the American people by means of a 
television interview that their grandchildren 
will live under socialism in this country. 
Rather, he seemed to be expressing a deep- 
seated conyiction that communism is an im- 
mortal idea that mankind will increasingly 
embrace, In any event, the most dominant 
note in Mr. Khrushchev’s replies to some 
pointed questions on Face the Nation was a 
professed desire for peace, for competition 
between capitalism and communism in in- 
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dustry and trade and ideas, and for an in- 
creasing cultural exchange. He professed 
to believe that the system which has greater 
support among the people will come out on 
top. 
The first. fatal contradiction in Mr. 
Khrusheher's performance lies in his un- 
willingness to trust the peoples of Russia or 
the satellite countries to make their own 
decision in this matter. His flimsy pretense 
that the Soviet Union jams the Voice of 
America because it might misrepresent the 
American people will amuse the Russians as 
well as the rest of the world. To a question 
as to why the Kremlin does not allow the 
Russian people to make decisions for them- 
selves, he replied only that the old scheme 
of dividing the Soviet people from their gov- 
ernment is discredited. He came close to 
saying that the Kremlin is the Russian peo- 
ple. Under such a system there can be no 
free competition of ideas. While pretending 
to believe in a peaceful contest between rival 
economic and cultural systems, the Soviet 
boss made it unmistakably clear that his 
side would cling to the weapons of tyranny 
and unlimited power to insure the triumph 
of communism. 

The second grave contradiction in the 
Khrushchey performance was his repeated 
assertion that the peace-loving Soviet Union 
is worried by American preparations for war, 
He could point to no instance in which the 
United States is menacing its neighbors; 
nor could he show that the United States 
has set up puppet governments in neigh- 
boring lands or launched aggressive con- 
quests, as the Kremlin has done on a large 
scale since World War II. In the moments 
when he is honest with himself, Khrushchey 
must know that the United States is no men- 
ace to the peace of Russia or any other 
country. It is a menace only to the type 
of aggressive conquest by which the Kremlin 
has sought to extend communism to free- 
dom-loving peoples. 

The Soviet leader fs to be highly com- 
mended for submitting to the interview, and 
there were some optimistic notes in his com- 
ments. He is willing to take a small first 
step toward arms limitation if satisfactory 
understandings can be obtained. He ap- 
proves wider travel privileges for diplomats 
in Russia on a reciprocal basis. He recog- 
nizes the general calamity that a nuclear 
war would entail, although he believes com- 
munism would survive it and capitalism 
would not. The perilous element in his 
philosophy is that he elevates communism 
above all else and remains determined to 
fasten it upon mankind by fair means or 
foul. This ideological threat backed by the 
enormous power of the Soviet Union remains 
the greatest problem of our time. 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
June 7, 1957] 


CBS AND THE KHRUSHCHEV INTERVIEW 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
our opinion, ought to be commended for 
persuading Soviet party boss Khruschchev to 
appear on its televised program, Face the Na- 
tion, last Sunday. $ 

Millions of Americans got a chance to see 
Khrushchey in action, hear his replies to— 
and evasions of—questions asked by three 
American correspondents, and thus obtain a 
little more information on which to judge 
the Soviet leader. 

As & consequence, we were disappointed 
that President Eisenhower, at Wednesday's 
press conference, implied disapproval of the 
show and dodged a question as to whether 
he thought Columbia Broadcasting System 
was remiss in its news Judgment in getting 
Khrushchey to appear on its program. 

In answering several questions, as shown 
in the partial text on this page, the Presi- 
dent seemed to take the position that Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System should not have 
carried the show because Khrushchev spout- 
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ed the Communist line and tried, by using 
propaganda, to split America from its Euro- 
pean allies. 

We hope that the President isn't adopting 
the position of Secretary of State Dulles 
(with respect to permitting American re- 
porters to go to Communist China) that the 
American press should in effect be used as an 
agent of American foreign policy. The press, 
including television newsmen, ought to be 
able to inform the American people as to 
what is going on in the world. Unpleasant 
facts from Communist China ought to be re- 
ported. Unpleasant Russian leaders such as 
Khrushchev ought to be interviewed, even 
when we don't like or approve of what they 
have to say. 

Mr. Eisenhower correctly pointed out that 
Khrushchev’s appearance on television was 
not the same thing as a kinescope of an 
American Presidential press conference. We 
know that there are no prepared questions 
here and no prepared answers,” Mr, Eisen- 
hower said. “It is a matter of trying to deal 
honestly with each other and then putting 
it * * * in the papers and on the radio 
and * * * on the television screen, and this 
other performance of last Sunday afternoon 
was far from that." 

However, on the basis of statements of 
B. J. Cutler, the New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent who participated in the in- 
terview, was well as those of CBS officials 
and press association reporters who coyered 
the event, the President's assumption that 
both the questions and answers were pre- 
pared in advance seems to be unwarranted. 

All reports indicated that the reporters 
and Khrushchey agreed in advance on cover- 
ing a certain rather lengthy list of subjects, 
but this is not the same thing as preparing 
questions and answers in advance. 2 
President does not put any such limitations 
on his own press conference, to his eternal 
credit, but it was not so many years ag? 
that an American President did insist on 
getting written questions in advance of a 
press conference at which he answered them. 

Mr, Eisenhower at one point in his press 
conference said that a “commercial firm 
in this country, trying to improve its ow? 
commercial standing, went to unusual effort 
to get someone * * that really made 8 
unique performance in front of our people, 
and he could do that because this is a free 
country * * 

This performance illustrates one of thé 
virtues of a free enterprise system, of course. 
CBS in the true spirit of the private enter- 
prise system signed up Khrushchey for & 
television program, told the American public 
about it in advance, and then captured a 
big audience because the people wanted to 
see and hear the Russian leader. And CBS 
was able to do all this without any prior 
approval of the United States Government. 

Even if we didn't like what Khrushchev 
said, CBS still ought to be commended for 
making it possible for him to appear on 
America’s television screens. It was a tri- 
umph for the free enterprise system and for 
the principle of freedom of the press. We 
believe that the President, when he thinks 
through the implications of the questions 
raised at his own press conference, W. 
agree. 


{From the Pilot, Boston, Mass., June 1, 1957] 
Easy, Easy 

Nearly everyone knows about a program 
called Face the Nation. It is a radio and 
television show sponsored by Columbia 
Broadcasting System in which some prom- 
inent person of special qualification faces 
several newsmen and answers the questions 
and problems proposed by the news panel. 
An informative and often entertaining pres- 
entation of certain current problems, it also 
provides an opportunity to see just how 
the expert comes through what is often 4 
rather persistent and probing questionnaire 
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Last week Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounced the éxpert for next Sunday, his 
name was Nikita Khrushchev. 

Almost at once certain wheels began mov- 
ing and Columbia Broadcasting System has 
found itself with protests piling on its desk, 
one notably from the Catholic War Vet- 
erans of the United States. The argument 
is that Khrushchev is bound to use this tele- 
vision opportunity for selling the Soviet 
line and so, it is assumed, use the large and 
impressive facilities of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System for Communist propaganda. The 
Catholic War Veterans suggested either can- 
Celing the program or plainly labeling it 
Communist propaganda. 

approach, in our judgment, is very 
nearly hysterical. Everyone of any intelli- 
Bence in America is aware that Khrushchev 
is the Communist Party boss and is sure 
that he will be presenting the party line. 
He has been doing this for years. Four 
American newsmen however will have op- 
Portunity to challenge him publicly and 
Point out the flaws in his presentation. Are 
We 80 afraid of the truth of the American po- 
Sition that we feel that it cannot be more 
Persuasive than the Khrushchey line? Are 
all the brains with Khrushchev? 

Communism is not some magic weed that 
grows everywhere its name is mentioned or 
Its program described. In open debate and 
faced with the facts, it should not have a 
chance against the freedom of America. 
Khrushchev is no Communist Pied Piper who 
Will mesmerize the land and start a Commu- 
nist parade across the Nation. American 
brains, and American newsmen, can hold 
their own against Communist lies and prom- 
ises, We have no reason to be thrown into 
; Communists are not superior to free 
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Retirements in Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


x Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
te 1957, I introduced my bill, H. R. 6025, 
amend the Career Compensation Act. 

à Support of my bill, I commend to the 
ttention of our colleagues the following 
article by Hanson W. Baldwin, which 


appeared in the New York Times of June 
20, 1957: 


8 IN Navy: Aw ANALYSIS OF THE 
ERVICe's InaptLITyY To RETAIN SOME OF ITS 
TRAINED OFFICERS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
—— of Honor winner, Capt. Richard H. 
ot e, and Capt. Chester W. Nimitz, Jr., son 

the Fleet admiral, are among 89 junior 
ment of the Navy who applied for retire- 
Tune Py the fiscal year 1957, which ends 


cents Bureau of Naval Personnel said re- 
y that it was not concerned about these 
dauer and that the figure of 89 represented 
nd c Slight increase over the 73 captains 
Year Voluntarily retired in the 1956 fiscal 
> But many other naval officers and 

ex © of the senior officials of the Navy have 
tye considerable perturbation, Twen- 
in = ee of the 89 officers are specially trained 
Ngineering and these represent a high 
portion of officers of this category. 
Jour are staff officers, 32 from the 
RHoestrieted line. These latter are the of- 


q 
line tie for command or any regular 
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Many have exceptional records and much 
professional schooling. A few of them failed 
for selection to admiral. 

The bureau said that three preponderant 
reasons were given for requesting retirement, 
a privilege to which a naval officer is entitled 
after 20 years’ service in accordance with cer- 
tain conditions laid down by Congress and 
the Secretary of the Navy. Five years in 
the grade of captain is one of the require- 
ments, but Captain O’Kane and perhaps oth- 
ers who have requested retirement have 
served less than 5 years as captains. 

NAVAL PAY CRITICIZED 


The first reason given in official retirement 
applications was inadequacy of naval pay to 
support a family, particularly when children 
are of college age. This reason is under- 
scored by the recent Cordiner report, which 

a revision of service pay and con- 
siderable higher pay scales for merit 
and for those promoted to senior ranks, 
The report has been largely tabled, at least 
for this session of Congress, by the adminis- 
tration, and this action has aroused some 
bitterness in the service. 

Pay also figured in the second reason given 
for requesting retirement. Some of the cap- 
tains simply felt the pay was inadequate, 
as compared to private industry, to com- 
pensate for their responsibilities, 

The third reason offered was hardship of 
a physical nature, a reason that meets one of 
the requirements for retirement. An officer's 
wife, for instance, might have asthma and 
be required to live permanently in a par- 
ticular area, and thus would be unable to ac- 
company her husband when he changed 
stations. 

The official reasons given for requesting 
voluntary retirement were not, however, in 
all cases the major reasons—as was evidenced 
yesterday by a talk with Captain O'Kane, a 
noted submarine commander. 

Captain O'Kane, 46 years old, graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1934, won the 
Medal of Honor and three Navy Crosses in 
the war, and has attended the Naval War 
College and the Armed Forces Staff College. 
He and many others among the Navy's most 
promising young captains, who in time could 
look forward confidently to promotion to 
admiral. They are the kind of men the Navy 
would most like to keep. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


Captain O'Kane conceded he was going 
into deficit financing to send his two chil- 
dren through college, but other reasons for 
retirement appeared to be paramount. Now 
on duty in the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the Navy Department in 
Washington he said he had had 10 changes 
of station since the war and too little time 
in each job to do more than give him "a feel- 
ing of uselessness and futility.” . 

He said, too, he remembered his oath of 
loyalty to the United States and he put that 
above loyalty to a single service. He obeyed 
orders, he said, but he had been called on 
frequently to support navali policies with 
which he did not agree. 

He had to take the Navy's position, he said, 
when he believed there should be just 1 
fighting service instead of 4. 

“What I have accomplished in 1 year,” 
he declared, “could be done in 1 month.” 

Captain Nimitz, son of the famous com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet during World 
Wer II, graduated from the Naval Academy 
in the class of 1936. He holds the Navy Cross 
and has an outstanding record. He now is 
in command of the Orion, a submarine 
tender, which is at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
at the present time. Captain Nimitz could 
not be reached for comment about his re- 
tirement. 

These applications for retirement, which 


have shaken some of the officers in the Navy 
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who know about them, illustrate the com- 
pound nature of the problem of naval—and 
service—morale. Pay is a factor, an im- 
portant factor, but it is by no means the 
major factor. Unnecessarily frequent 
changes of duty; too narrow an interpreta- 
tion of service loyalty, and above all the 
absence of a sense of a job worth doing and 
well done have too often stultified the most 
energetic and the most ambitious. The 
Navy's personnel policies require very thor- 
ough study. 


Foreign Factories We Helped Rebuild Seen 
Gaining Competitive Advantage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a growing feeling among 
our workers in industry that the help 
we have given foreign nations in an ef- 
fort to assist their industrial rehabilita- 
tion has reached a point where it is be- 
ginning to prove detrimental to our own 
industries and our own workers. 


This viewpoint has been forcibly and 
well set’ forth in an article by Constan- 
tine Brown appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, issue of Wednesday, June 
19, 1957. We recognize Constantine 
Brown as a man of great ability and un- 
usual talent in expressing his opinions on 
matters of national and international af- 
fairs.. This is eminently true in the 
article to which I have referred. It is 
an article that should have widespread 
distribution and serious consideration by 
Members of Congress and all other Goy- 
ernment officials who are charged with 
formulating our national policies, 

The article reads as follows: 

Write tHe UNITED STATES HELPS OTHERS: 
FOREIGN FACTORIES WE HELPED REBUILD SEEN 
GAINING COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Spectacular developments recently in in- 
ternational relations, in financial domestic 
issues, such as the reduction of the budget, 
and in revealing congressional investigations 
in the field of labor leadership have ob- 
scured one of the major issues concerning the 
rank and file of labor. This is our competi- 
tive posture in regard to the foreign fac- 
tories which we have helped rebuild since 
the end of the war with the most modern 
equipment available, 

The problem which many dedicated labor 
leaders who are not politically ambitious are 
examining is now but a cloud on the horizon. 
It concerns the competition of foreign goods 
in our domestic markets and the difficulties 
we shall encounter eventually in competing 
with other industrial nations in an open 
world market, 

At no time in the history of civilization has 
the working man enjoyed the material bene- 
fits, safe and healthful working conditions 
and the opportunity for recreation which 
have been achieved in this Nation. Of course 
these are directly attributable to the high 
prevailing wage scale which is paid to the 
producers of America’s wealth. 

Political leaders who direct our foreign 
affairs have been moving more and more 
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toward international agreements which place 
our products in a disadvantageous position. 
It might be noted that most of the high 
officials who devise these international agree- 
ments are political men—a part of the vast 
administrative overhead of our society. 

Each time we build a factory in a foreign 
country and train the people in how to make 
products which they formerly purchased 
from us we chip away our economic advan- 
tages. It must also be noted that in the 
“course of world developments, countries 
which in the past relied principally on the 
wealth of the soil for their economic pros- 
perity are now becoming rapidly industrial- 
ized. And each time we allow cheaply made 
foreign goods to enter our domestic markets 
we injure some segment of our society. 

A substantial portion of the price of any 
American product is the charge for labor. 
Most Americans don't squawk at the price 
because they feel that those who work with 


their hands are entitled to a fair share of the’ 


reward. The great strength of this country 
is that our working people can be homeown- 
ers, can enjoy material benefits, such as auto- 
mobiles, and can rear and educate their 
children comfortably. 

If we keep moving into an international 
labor community, however, something has 
to give. Either wage scales of all people in 
the world must be raised to our level, and 
this is, of course, highly unlikely, or our 
wage scale must be reduced to the lowest 
common denominator. Statistics show fre- 
quently a true picture. The following inter- 
esting figures show the difference in wages 
between the American, British, and Japanese 
workingman: : 

An unskilled laborer receives $2.41 an hour 
in America; 56 cents an hour in Britain and 
18 cents an hour in Japan. 

A bricklayer draws $4.15 an hour in this 
country; 65 cents in Britain and 23 cents in 
Japan. 

Carpenters In the 3 countries receive, re- 
spectively, $3.57, 65 cents, and 21 cents. 

Structural iron workers receive $3.97, 62 
cents, and 22 cents. 

During this reporter's last trip to Japan he 
found that the foreman in a seamless tube 
plant near Tokyo, a highly skilled workman, 
was receiving 847.65 a month. This repre- 
sented half the weekly wages of an ordinary 
factory hand in this country. 

The result of these discrepancies is that 
in order to keep the illusion of being an ex- 
porting country, we are being forced more 
and more into a position where we have to 
give our goods away under some arrange- 
ment or other before they can enter foreign 
markets. 

The American textile industry is already 
hard hit by the import of cheap textiles 
from Japan. Yet, it is argued in the high- 
est quarters, we must give the Japanese 
people a chance to make a living and cannot 
close our gates to their products. 

The American automobile industry, which 
used to laugh at the little foreign cars, is 
now becoming anxious. The German Voiks- 
wagen is becoming increasingly popular be- 
cause of the low price and the low gas con- 
sumption. A concern in Japan has developed 
& new car which is intended to displace all 
Western automobiles in the south Asian mar- 
kets. Recent reports in Tokyo papers are 
that the manufacturer intends to adapt the 
little cars for the American market and the 
estimated cost will be about $800 delivered 
on the west coast. 

If we continue to make political conces- 
sions for the sake of that will-o’-the-wisp 
peace in our time, the problem is going to 
become acute in many American industries. 
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Unified Bay Area Planning Advised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Bill Stokes, a fine feature 
writer on the staff of the Oakland Tri- 
bune, has reported an interview that he 
had with Prof. William A. Robson, 
one of the world’s greatest authorities 
on governmental organization. A pro- 


fessor at the University of London, Eng- 


land, he has just completed a term as an 
exchange visiting professor of political 
science at the University of California. 
Professor Robson discussed the lack of 
coordination in the many political enti- 
ties that go to make up the San Francisco 
Bay metropolitan area. 

He points out that with the rapid de- 
velopment of the area we must have an 
orderly growth if we are to reap the 
rewards of good local government, 

Professor Robson does not paint a 
pretty picture of our area but he paints 
a factual one. 

The article is provocative and should 
quicken the conscience of all of us who 
are fortunate enough to live in the bay 
area. 

I am happy to include Bill Stokes’ 
article from the Tribune as part of my 
remarks. 

The article follows: 

UNIFIED Bay AREA PLANNING ADVISED 
(By Bill Stokes) 

“The bay area has reached the absolute- 
ly critical stage in its development. What 
happens in the next 5 years will mean the 
difference between chaotic conditions and 
orderly growth in the future.” 

These words should provide food for deep 
thought by city and county officials through- 
out the bay area. For they come from Dr. 
William A. Robson, one of the world's great 
authorities on governmental organization, 
who is preparing to return to the University 
of London after a term as visiting profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
California. 

Sitting relaxed in an easy chair in the liy- 
ing room of his pleasant rented home in 
Berkeley, Robson expressed his views in an 
exclusive interview from the standpoint not 
only of a governmental expert, but as an 
“outsider who has come to love your de- 
lightful area.” 

“There is no place in the entire world to 
match what you have here. It saddens me 
to find you have not taken full advantage of 
your great beauty and location.” 

LACK OF UNITY 

The big trouble with the bay area, as Rob- 
son sees it, "is the mass of Balkan states“ 
the cities and counties—and the fact that no 
one is “thinking and acting bay area.” 

The bay area, he said, “is unmistakably 
a genuine metropolitan area—it is an out- 
standing example of a metropolitan area.” 

Yet, he added, “you have not realized that 
you cannot make great progress by dealing 
with your problems one by one on a piece- 
meal basis, and you have not faced the fact 
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that overall problems in a metropolitan re- 
gion cannot be solved without metropolitan 
government.” 

Robson thinks the bay region has placed 
too much reliance on special purpose dis- 
tricts, set up to deal with only a specific 
problem. 

“Take rapid transit, for instance,“ he said. 
“This is a long-term and very costly plan 
which will determine the whole pattern of 
living, working, and recreation in the bay 
area for years to come. 

BROAD EFFECTS 


“Initiation of this plan without full con- 
sideration of its broad implications and 
without overall planning and government 
could be quite dangerous because of the 
broad effects rapid transit will have on every 
aspect of life in the bay area. 

“Merely increasing the horde of workers 
who travel to and from the central cities 
daily to work is bound to intensify your 
problems. London has the best rapid transit 
system in the world, but it has merely ex- 
acerbated our problem by making it possible 
for more and more people to travel longer 
and longer distances at a faster rate to and 
from work. 

“Transportation should be the servant of | 
man, not his master.” 

He cited Los Angeles as a horrible example 
of what can happen when the only consid- 
eration is to build more and more freeways 
and other transportation facilities simply to 
enable people to move faster and for longer 
distances. 

“Los Angeles is transportation gone mad,” 
he said. “It is a prime example of endless, 
senseless urbanization’ sprawling aimlessly. 

“If I had the power, I would put up in the 
council chambers of every bay area city a big 
sign saying, ‘Beware Los Angeles,“ to serve 
as a constant warning.” 

What bay area leaders should do, Robson 
said, is to coordinated efforts to con- 
trol growth, to develop planned, coherent 
cities around the triad of peoples’ lives 
home, work, and play. 

This can be accomplished only through 
& metropolitan government which would 
consider the large questions of your future 
the questions such as smog, transit and traf- 
fic, decentralization, sewerage, industrial de- 
velopment and the like which are not even 
being considered now or, if they are, are 
being looked at on a piecemeal basis. 

Robson emphasized that the metropolitan 
government which he describes would not 
interfere with the cantinued operation of 
city governments in dealing with purely local 
problems and affairs. 


TORONTO CITED 
This is the type of metropolitan govern- 


ment which now embraces Toronto and 12 


neighboring cities. Robson said the bay 
area could have a much better metropolitan 
government than Toronto by such means as 
providing for the direct election of at least 
& majority of the members of the legislative 
body. 

Such a government, he said, could do much 


jto reverse the trend to steadily longer move- 


ments of people from home to work, the 
major traffic flow which has created most of 
our present-day problems in metropolitan 
areas, 

In addition, an overall government could 
act to remedy the political schizophrenia 
which afflicts people who live in one area, 
work in another and feel, allegiance to 
neither, 

Robson thinks bay area communities en- 
joy a uniformly high standard of govern- 
mental services. But he also had some 
harsh words to deliver on this subject. 
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SHORELINE MESS 

“I am shocked by the appalling misuse of 
the bay front on the east side of the bay,” 
he said. “This should be your shop win- 
dow—a real scenic attraction. Instead, you 
use it to burn trash and as a refuse dump. 
It is one of the worst pieces of vandalism I 

ve ever seen.” 

He said he feels planning arrived too 
late in Oakland and that the result is a 
frightfully dreary and unrelleved urban 
sprawl. 

But service on the east side of the bay, 

Said, is absolutely shocking, adding 
that one of the prerequisites of an efficient 
— area is good public transporta- 
Robson, who is professor of public ad- 
tion at the University of London's 
School of Economics and Political Science, is 
author of Great Cities of the World: Their 
Government, Politics, and Planning. He 
Saves Berkeley Wednesday for a 5-week 
tour of the United States before sailing for 
land in July. 


The High Court Splits Hairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


8 Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
beaker, recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, in the Communist Party cases, 
are cause for serious congressional con- 
Janz as to how it will be possible to draft 
Phe to forestall plots against the safety 
the United States. The Smith Act, 
hol in 1951, is now having so many 
Pape Punched in it by Supreme Court 
isions that one wonders what kind of 
Yio utions against the advocacy of the 
lent overthrow of the United States 
esos ment can be drafted which could 
by be being declared unconstitutional 
Pe Supreme Court. 
— haps we should consider a bill to 
J — a 5 of Supreme Court 
one 
a Wia ; and require that he be 
tounder leave granted, I include an edi- 
e re ol ger pee Inquirer of 
. entitled The Su 
burt Spit Pals Supreme 


a THE Hick Cover SPLITS Hans 
Unites ay? remarkable decision by the 
convi States Supreme Court, freeing 5 
new soe Communist leaders and ordering 
interp als for 9 others, establishes a new 
—— of the Smith Act that may 
Press +, hamper Government efforts to re- 
country” Communist conspiracy in this 


or ne Smith Act makes it unlawful to teach 
Unites =e the violent overthrow of the 
many 3 Government and under it 
Party in the top officials of the Communist 
In 1951 America have been sent to prison, 
Btitutic, the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
under velity of the act and the conviction 
The it of 11 Reds. 
Calit Case decided yesterday concerned 14 
in 1959 Party heads who were convicted 
lent opertncharzes of plotting to teach vio- 
In 3 = the Government. 
some — 8 a Sa cee 
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ing the function of the jury.” Many per- 
sons are likely to believe that the function 
of Congress may have been usurped as well. 

Congress did not write the word “instigate” 
into the Smith Act. But Justice Harlan, in 
writing the majority opinion in this case, 
has proceeded to do so. 

The Court holds, the Justice stated, that 
the Smith Act does not forbid teaching and 
advocating forcible overthrow as an ab- 
stract principle “divorced from any effort to 
instigate action to that end.” The Smith 
Act, he added, “was aimed at the advocacy 
and teaching of concrete action for the 
forcible overthrow of the Government. and 
not of principles divorced from that action.” 

Here, in this schoolroom approach to a vital 
issue, we have something vastly different 
from prior interpretations of the Smith Act 
and its power to punish those plotting the 
overthrow of our free institutions. Justice 
Harlan’s insistent requirement of “concrete 
action,” of “instigation,” hark back to the 
then-dissenting opinion of Justice Douglas 
in the 1951 decision, which pointed out that 
the Communist defendants were not accused 
of any overt act and that the case against 
them dealt with speech alone. 

If an overt act of attempted overthrow 
has to be proved against suspected Commu- 
nist conspirators, if the teaching and adyo- 
cating of which they are accused must be 
bound up with proved instigation to violence, 
Government prosecutions under the Smith 
Act may be considerably handicapped. 

Are we not to be permitted to head off 
an overt act? 

In writing the majority opinion, in the 
1951 case, Chief Justice Vinson had this to 
say: “The words ‘clear and present danger’ 
cannot mean that before the Government 
may act it must wait until the putsch is 
about to be executed, the plans have been 
laid, and the signal awaited.” 

Unfortunately, the new majority lineup in 
the Supreme Court does not share Vinson's 
opinions in the matter. It prefers to narrow 
the scope of the Smith Act and in so doing 
to dull the edge of an instrument which has 
been highly effective in dealing with the 
ringleaders in the Communist conspiracy. 

Even if the new theory of the Court ma- 
jority should hold, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Government should not have 
an opportunity to present its evidence against 
all the defendants under the changed condi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, as others accused under the 
Smith Act race into court with the new de- 
cision clutched to their chests, it might be 
well for Congress to take a searching look at 
the law that it wrote, and perhaps amend 
it or rewrite it in such a way that no legal- 
istic loopholes are left for Communist plot- 
ters. 


Hon. Paul G. Hoffman Addresses High 
School and Junior College Graduating 
Class at La Grange, Ill., the High 
School From Which He Himself 
Graduated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present for the reading and information 
of you and all my other distinguished 
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colleagues the text of an address by Hon. 
Paul G. Hoffman, at La Grange, Ill, 
Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, on June 13, 1957. 


It was my pleasure shortly before said 
date to be at a meeting at which this 
distinguished American and former 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and highly successful 
American business executive related 
some of his experiences throughout the 
world as American representative and 
executive in connection with the United 
States international and foreign assist- 
ance problems. In again having the 
pleasure of visiting with him for a few 
minutes and renewal of a rather long 
acquaintance we exchanged with each 
other the fact of early dates by each of 
us to give commencement or graduation 
addresses to high school graduating stu- 
dents. When he informed me he was 
to make such at the high school and 
junior college from which he had grad- 
uated about 50 years ago, I asked for 
the privilege of inserting said address in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I, therefore, 
have pleasure and honor in doing so: 

Lyons Township High School has grown 
so amazingly and has achieved such emi- 
nence as an educational institution that it 
is a high honor indeed to be invited to par- 
ticipate in these commencement exercises. 
I was gratified but not surprised to learn 
from friends of mine in the academic world 
that Lyons Township High School is re- 
garded as one of the top-ranking schools in 
the entire United States from the standpoint 
of preparing its graduates for college. 

I understand that there are 500 graduates 
receiving their diplomas this evening, and 
that there are some 3,500 people in this 
audience. If I remember correctly, there 
were 25 of us in the graduating class of 
1907, and by dint of much effort we suc- 
ceeded in cajolling 150 people to come and 
see us get our diplomas. Quite a growth, 

There is serious question in my mind as 
to whether Mr. Olson and the trustees acted 
wisely in inviting me to speak to you. Fifty 
years have passed since I graduated—a half 
century. So much has happened in that 50 
years, and I think I have learned so much, 
that the temptation to devote all the time 
allotted to me to reminiscing and offering 
advice is well night irresistible. However, I 
can recall quite vividly my own attitude in 
June 1907 when I received my diploma. I 
was not interested in the past. I was intent 
upon the present and future. Nor was I 
too receptive to advice, no matter who offered 
it. Consequently, a part of my talk tonight 
will deal with the present and the future, 
but you must not expect me wholly to resist 
an irresistible temptation. I propose sub- 
jecting you to some brief comments on 
happenings in the past half century, and 
I shall close my talk with a few words of 
advice. 

In the 50 years between 1907 and 1957, his- 
tory, as someone has put it, has been written 
with a rushing pen. Change, bewildering 
and ceaseless, has been the hallmark of this 
period. Ancient empires have crumbled and 
many new nations have been born whose 
people previously had slumbered through 
centuries. In almost every field of human 
endeavor more change has been compressed 
into this brief span of years than in the 
previous 500 years. It is small wonder that 
the world today bears little resemblance to 
the world of 1907—just about as much, in 
fact, as the Lyons Township High School of 
1957 bears to the small high school from 
which I graduated, 

It is in life in the United States of Amer- 
ica perhaps that the biggest change of all 
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has taken place. In the past 50 years we 
have seen the invention or rapid develop- 
ment of the automobile, telephone, airplane, 
radio, television, the atomic bomb, and now 
nuclear energy. We have witnessed startling 
increases in the use of nonhuman energy 
in our manufacturing plants and on our 
farms. In 1907 an industrial worker had 
about 1 horsepower to help him. Today 
he has almost 10. The simple manually- 
operated machine of yesterday has been re- 
placed by giant automatic machines of 
unbelievable complexity that feed them- 
selves, adjust themselves, and in fact do 
everything but think for themselves. In 
many cases one of these new machines can 
turn out more pieces per day than 100 men 
could formerly turn out on a hundred 
machines, It is this progress we have made 
in putting horsepower behind musclepower 
and in mechanizing our manufacturing 
plants that accounts for the fact that the 
United States, with one-sixteenth of the 
world's population, turns out almost one-half 
of the world's industrial goods. 

We have every right to take pride in the 
extraordinary progress we have made indus- 


trially. It is an important advance but by 


no means as significant as other changes 
which have taken place in the American 
way of life in the past half century. From 
the standpoint of half of our population, 
the improved status of women is far more 
important; to most of us the fact that pros- 
perity is more evenly spread has a more 
visible effect on our daily lives; and for 
every American who loves his country, the 
most significant change of all has been the 
progress we have made toward achieving 
genuine equality of opportunity for every 
citizen regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Speaking first of the status of women, in 
1907 a girl who wanted a career had to think 
in terms chiefly of schoolteaching and nurs- 
ing. The great majority confined their am- 
bitions to finding a man who could provide 
them with something different. If they 
didn't find that man or didn't take up 
either of the professions considered respec- 
table for their sex, they were condemned to 
the rather unattractive fate of living with 
some male member of the family or a female 
relative who had made the grade, matrimo- 
nially speaking. Today there is almost no 
field that is not open to women. We have 
women in the professions as doctors and 
lawyers. We have women in government as 
ambassadors. We have women in every type 
of position in business, And women have in- 
vaded the field of sports extensively. We 
have women in tennis, in swimming, and in 
baseball. And it wouldn't startle me at all 
if next fall the coeds started playing foot- 
ball. Finally, as might be expected, women 
control far more than half of the wealth of 
the country. 

Only those of us who have lived through 
the past half century can appreciate the 
change which has taken place in the man- 
ner in which our wealth is distributed. In 
1907 we had classes and masses and there 
was a sharp difference between the way the 
classes and the masses lived, The average 
factory worker recelved about $12 a week 
and worked 60 hours a week. The pay for 
clerical workers ranged from $5 to $12 per 
week. The average family had an income of 
tar less than $1,000 a year, Only the wealthy 
had automobiles or even a telephone or even 
abathtub. Today the income of the average 
family is almost three times what it was in 
1907 in terms of the same kind of dollars, 
Almost every family has one automobile, to 
say nothing of a radio, a television set, auto- 
matic dishwasher, and various and sundry 
other household appliances. From the 
standpoint of useful material possessions, 
the factory worker today is far better off 
than the factory owner of 50 years ago. 
Furthermore, class distinctions have become 
so blurred that we can with honesty say 
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that ours is a classless society. We are all 
part of one great middle class and proud 
of it. \ 

I said earlier, and I now repeat, that the 
most significant of all changes which have 
taken place in America in the past half 
century is the progress we have made toward 
making a reality of what I believe to be the 
great American dream, and that is of a 
society in which every child born into it 
would be assured of full opportunity not 
only to make a good living, but to have a 
good life. By a good life I mean one in 
which there is an opportunity to grow and 
develop intellectually and spiritually. 

Lyons Township High School and this 
graduating class symbolize dramatically the 
enhancement in educational opportunities 
that has taken place in our country. In 1907 
only about 1 out of 10 young people between 
14 and 17 years of age was in school. Today 
the proportion has grown to 5 out of 6. 
The number of high-school graduates has 
been increasing about 13 times as fast as 
the population, and the number of college 
graduates 6 times as fast. 

In spiritual matters we may have made 
the most—or the least—progress. Nothing 
is harder to gage because it is at once the 
most Important and most intimate part of 
any individual. However, it surely can be 
counted as a spiritual gain that we have 
passed from the smug disregard of inequali- 
ties and injustice to minority groups to a 
lively awareness that we can never have a 
firts-class country as long as we have second- 
class citizens. I think it was in 1907 that 
President Theodore Roosevelt shocked the 
Nation by inviting Booker T. Washington 
to have luncheon with him. That was front 
page news at that time. Today it would 
be front page news if the President of the 
United States refused to have luncheon with 
any visitor because of race, color, or creed. 
We still have a long way to go before we can 
claim that we are fully living up to our 
obligations to our fellow men, but the fact 
that we know it is perhaps the greatest en- 
couragement of all. 

Turning now from the past to the present, 
the tragedy is that these gains are not se- 
cure—they cannot be secure—unless there 
is a change in the basic policy of the Russian 
leaders from one of aggressively attempting 
to communize the world to one of genu- 
inely accepting peaceful coexistence. They 
have given lipservice to peace, but ever 
since the end of World War II they have 
kept the world in a cold war which all too 
often has been on the verge of being hot. 

The effect of this Russian policy on the 
lives of you young people has been substan- 
tial and direct, The financing of your fur- 
ther education has been made difficult for 
your parents by reason of the high taxes 
which are an unavoidable consequence of 
the high cost of defense. Even more impor- 
tant has been the problem you young men 
have faced because of your uncertainty as 
to whether or when you would be called by 
your draft board. It is ironical, isn’t it, 
that men 10,000 miles from LaGrange can 
make decisions so vitally affecting our lives. 

Is there any chance that Russian policy 
may change? My answer is a qualified yes.“ 

I would like to make it crystal clear that 
my hope for a shift in policy does not rest 
upon any change of heart on the part of 
Russia's present leaders. The hearts of 
Khrushchey, Bulganin, and the other lead- 
ers, despite the honeyed words of Mr. 
Khrushchev a week ago Sunday, are filled 
with hatred of the free world, and their heads 
are still filled with dreams of world conquest. 
They are going to change only if forced to do 
so. But these leaders, whose hands are 
covered with the blood of a dozen purges, are 
hardheaded realists. If they are squarely put 
up against the danger of being purged them- 
selves or changing policy, they will change, 
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My hope that Russian policy may change 18 
based upon many factors, including, of course, 
United States foreign policy and myriad 
activities within the United Nations, But 
if a change should come, much of the credit 
must be given to a group of young people no 
older than you members of this graduating 
class. Iam talking about the freedom fight- 
ers of Hungary, almost 30,000 of whom died 
fighting for freedom. The spontaneous revolt 
and sacrifice of these young people has had 
such a profound impact upon the situation 
within Rusisa that tt must be giving the 
Russian leaders real pause. 

In the dream of empire cherished by Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev, trustworthy and 
subservient satellites were essential to a re- 
alization of their ambition to communize the 
world. The Russian hopes that this goal 
could be accomplished rested largely upon & 
program set up in 1946 under which 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the bright- 
est young people in the satellite countries 
were brought to Moscow for intensified train- 
ing to qualify them for Communist leader- 
ship. The idea was that by this type of hot- 
house education the youth of the satellites 
would become dedicated Communists, willing 
and eager to respond to every call from their 
masters. 

But the program misfired. Many of the 
leaders among the Budapest freedom fight- 
ers were those bright young Hungarians who 
had been given special training in Moscow. 

A similar situation prevails in the other 
satellite countries? In Poland it ls the stu- 
dents at the universities who are most restive, 
who refuse to accept Russian-imposed slav- 
ery as their continuing lot, Even in Russia 
the young people—for the first time since 
the Communist regime was established—have 
begun to ask questions. Why shouldn't they? 
For years every trick and device of the mam- 
mouth Communist propaganda machine was 
used to persuade them that Stalin was the 
prince of peace, a God-given creature. A year 
after his death the propaganda machine re- 
versed itself and Stalin became the devil in- 
carnate, a creature to be despised by every 
good Communist. Such a sudden shift even 
in a regimented nation is bound to induce 
skepticism. . 

It is not only in the satellite countries 
that the young people are helping to shape 
the future of their countries. I recall clearly 
my first post-war visit to Germany. I was 
curious as to whether there was any real zeal 
for democracy among the German people. I 
had assumed that I might find it among the 
older Germans, who had known some measure 
of freedom before Hitler. I did not expect 
to find anything other than hostility toward 
free societies among the German youth, who 
had, of course, been subjected to decades of 
indoctrination. Among the older Germans I 
found a few people who were passionately 
dedicated to democratic ideals—men like 
Konrad Adenauer and Franz Blucher. But 
too many of the older Germans had been 80 
corrupted by Hitlerism that their only com- 
plaint against Hitler was that he had lost 
the war. 

What a different situation I found among 
the young Germans. I spent quite a little 
time at the Free University of West Berlin 
talking to students, some from Berlin and 
many from East Germany. Almost all the 
young men were veterans of World War II 
and of the Hitler youth movement. Some of 
them had been storm troopers. Without ex- 
ception these young students were com- 
pletely convinced that any and all forms of 
totalitarianism did violence to human dig- 
nity and that it would have been a tragedy 
if Hitler had won. They were eager to learn 
about democracy—about the freedoms that 
you and I take for granted. These students 
at the Free University are, I believe, fairly 
typical of the youth of Germany. Largely 
because of this, I think there is a solid basis 
for hope that Germany will be a stalwart 
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Member of the Atlantic community of free 
Societies. 

‘The reason why young people have such a 
Clear understanding of and steadfast devo- 
tion to democratic ideals is not hard to 
understand, Young eyes, unclouded by the 
Prejudices we older people acquire quite un- 
Avoldably, can see clearly. Young minds, 
uncontaminated by the compromises life is 
apt to bring, can think sharply and with in- 
tegrity. And young hearts, unburdened by 
Self-imposed fears and timidity, can act with 
boldness and courage. 

And now I would like to return to those 
Young freedom fighters of Hungary. I have 

d friends of mine deplore the fact that 

acted with such impetuosity. Don't let 

anyone tell you that those young Hungarians 

Who fought for freedom and died gave up 

‘their lives in vain, In the long sweep of 

that revolt will, I am sure, take its 

Place as the most important event which has 

pired since the end of World War II. 

tragic happenings in Budapest opened 

eyes of the 900 «million peoples in the 

tted nations as to Russia's real in- 

tentions. They no longer are seeking ad 

Russia. Rather, they are looking to 

_ the free world for the guidance and help 
need in bettering their situation. 

We dare not disappoint them because this 

ge of attitude on the part of the under- 

ped countries offers us our one best 
opportunity to force a change of policy on 
aan Part of the Russian leaders. Despite the 
€ctions in the satellite countries, Russia 
8 in the foreseeable future, suppress any 

Volt, But if her leaders are convinced that 
sub have lost the opportunity to convert or 
eS vert these underdeveloped nations to 
Wing they should, unless totally 
re d, see that it would be to their advantage 
of ge from a policy of aggression to one 
_ Of live and let live, 

6 We in the United States should, in my 
Spite 18 Welcome such a shift in policy, De- 

Mr. Khrushchey's statement that our 
gran tohtldren will all be living under Com- 

Unist regimes, I, for one, haven't the 
ieh test doubt as to the outcome of a non- 
A struggle between the free way of life 

A the totalitarian way of life. Even if the 

were solely between economic sys- 

we would win out, because freemen 

that Outhink and outproduce robots. But 
is not the real criterion. The real cri- 

n is the impact of a way of life upon 
3 as individuals, Our way of life gives 
3 e the opportunity to grow and develop 
rigid y and spiritually. Theirs makes 

W the mind and withers the soul. 
out « will not have to walt too long to find 

N ner 5 Russian leaders are serious 
er live and let live. If they 
war eree to take a step however small, to- 
‘for nt, we will have grounds 
step pp mian. I hardly need say that no 
are should be taken unless our interests 
Properly safeguarded. The Russian 
tenders hn long since forfeited any right 
xpect other 
ood faith, nations to rely upon their 
Whats young graduates may well ask, But 
can w all this got to do with us? What 
to Rete as young high school graduates do 
8 P bring about the desperately needed 
er at an policy? I shall try to 
youn. you can't take up arms, as the 
Hungarians did, because, praise God, 
Puppet a. no Russian soldiers here and no 
be res regime. But what you can do is to 
of 3 citizens of the United States 
Affairs udn You can give thought to world 
afaire “hich are in a very real sense your 
of You can weigh the pros and cons 
— issues, such as desegregation and 
fight Tec Sntened judgments. Then you can 
all than What you believe to be right with 
zest and enthusiasm that only youth 
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can muster. Above all, you can give your 
support to all who are waging peace—waging 
it with dedication, imagination, and bold- 
ness. Iam not being political when I name 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower as the 
world’s great leader in that all-important 
struggle. So much is at stake in its outcome, 
not only for you, but for the children and 
grandchildren you may have some day. 

The 50 years in which I have lived since 
I graduated from high school have been in- 
teresting, exciting and fruitful. But, if we 
achieve peace, the 50 years which lie 
ahead will mark the biggest advance the 
human race has ever witnessed. It is a 
wonderful period to which to look forward, 
full of the richest potentialities. I would 
like to see every one of you young graduates 
realize on these opportunities. I am not 
sure that any advice I have to offer will help, 
but it might. 

First—and this was quite a dismal discov- 
ery on my part—there is no substitute for 
work. I found this so difficult to accept that 
for many years I kept a card under the glass 
of my desk so I would be reminded of it 
every morning. 

Second, do not take too literally the guar- 
anty given you of your right to the pursuit 
of happiness. Happiness is never the lot of 
those who pursue it directly. It is always a 
byproduct, a byproduct usually of gen- 
erous activity on your part in behalf of 
others. 

Third, do not succumb to the temptation 
of going up and out. The danger of going 
down and out is not overly great. The 
danger of going up and out is ominous, 
You go up and out whenever you stop grow- 
ing, and that means that you should not 
only keep on growing, even though you now 
haye your diplomas, but that you sbould 
try in every way to speed up the process of 
growth. Complacency is a most deadly 
enemy. 

Fourth, contribute all you can to see that 
everyone has a fair and equal chance, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. In that way 
you can help make the American dream 
come true. ; 

Fifth, be brave. Act the way your con- 
science tells you to act. What matters most 
is that you act as you know you ought, even 
at the risk of unpleasant consequences. 
That is the discipline of freedom, and that 
is the essence of bravery. 

And finally, may I express the hope that 
in the year 2007, 50 years following your 
graduation, you will be enjoying life as fully 
as I am in this year of 1957—50 years after 
mine. 


Plight of the Arab Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
members of the Rochester, Minn., Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations recently 
wrote to the editor of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle a letter on the 
important problem of Palestinian refu- 


gees. The article is deserving of wide- 


spread attention. 5 

Recently I returned from the Middle 
East with many impressions similar to 
those set forth in the article. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of April 28, 1957] 
REFUGEES HELD KEY TO ĪSRAEL-ARAB DISPUTE—- 
Local. U. N. GROUP PROPOSES SOLUTION 


As they have studied the entire Middle 
East problem, the members of the policy 
committee of the Rochester Association for 
the United Nations have become increasingly 
concerned over the plight of the Arab refu- 
gees, They hope that this statement will 
focus the attention of readers on this phase 
of the Middle East question. 

In the excitement over Suez, the Gaza 
strip, the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Eisenhower 
doctrine, we are apt to lose sight of one of 
the basic problems of the Middle East. This 
is the unsolved question of the Palestinian 
Arab refugees, who have contributed in such 
large measure to the chronic tension be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. The 
R. A. U. N. wishes to direct the attention of 
the public to this tragic human problem by 
raising some key questions and then seeking 
to answer them. 

Who are the refugees? They are the Mos- 
lem and Christian Arabs who fled from Pales- 
tine at the time of the creation of Israel in 
1948. They number approximately a million, 
including children born since 1948. Most of 
them are able to exist only through the help 
supplied by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, and many live in camps built 
by UNRWA. The largest number of refugees 
are close to Israel's frontiers, in Jordan and 
in the Gaza strip; others are in Lebanon and 


Syria. 

Why is the refugee problem so explosive 
politically? It is the refugees from whom 
are recruited the fedayeen or commandos 
who periodically raid Israeli territory. Refu- 
gee leaders have been the most insistent in 
claiming that the only solution to the Arab- 
Israel problem is to push the Israelis into 
the sea. Pressures from the refugees have 
contributed to the truculence of Arab gov- 
ernments, notably in Jordan where their 
riots played a major part in ending the tra- 
ditional British connection and alining the 
government with Nasser's Egypt. 

Almost a decade has passed since the 
refugees first emerged; why hasn't the prob- 
lem been solved in this amet; t is 2 
want of trying by UNRWA no solution 
has been reached. Economically, the refu- 
gees could be resettled, in the Sinal Desert 
east of the Suez Canal, where UNRWA has 
scheme draw- 


population. 

The forces blocking permanent resettle- 
ment of the refugees are in part financial; 
to a far greater extent they are political 
and psychological. UNRWA has been ham- 
pered by a shortage of funds and by the 
fact that only two U. N. members—the 
United States and Great Britain—have given 
it really substantial contributions. But 
UNRWA has been hampered still more by 
lack of cooperation from the Arab govern- 
ments with whom it has to work and from 
the refugees themselves. 

Everywhere among the Arabs UNRWA 
officials find themselves mistrusted or even 
hated as the agents of a world organization 
that sanctioned the birth of Israel. The 
result has been the thwarting of one project 
after another; the Johnston plan a scrap of 
paper because Jordan refuses to cooperate 
with Israel; Sinai trrigation impossible be- 
cause Egypt asserts she cannot spare the 
water for it; refugees resisting transfer from 
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a wretched tent camp to more permanent 
quarters supplied by UNRWA because the 
element of permanence suggests abandon- 
ment of their reiterated hope of returning 
to their old homes tomorrow or the day after; 
the question of possible compensation and 
repatriation of the refugees clouded by the 
absence of a well-defined Israeli policy on 
these issues. 

What, then, can be done about the refu- 
gees? The RAUN suggests that this tragic 
human problem is not quite so hopeless or 
insoluble as it may appear to be. First, the 
members of the U. N. should give UNRWA 
the financial wherewithal to support a per- 
manent resettlement. Second, Israel in her 
own self-interest should seek a permanent 
settlement of this issue that has made con- 
ditions on her frontiers so unstable. She 
should make the refugees a firm offer of at 
least partial monetary compensation for 
their former property in Palestine. Some 
experts believe this would greatly reduce the 
sense of grievance that has made the refu- 
gees so hard to deal with. 

Finally, both the United States and the 
U. N. should apply the utmost ingenuity to 
get the Arab governments to abandon their 
intransigent and unrealistic refusal to ad- 
mit Israel's existence. 

How may this arduous task be accom- 
plished? One way may lie through enlisting 
the support of the Asian neutral powers, 
particularly India. Another and perhaps 
more fruitful way may be to promote plans 
for the economic development of the Arab 
world as a whole rather than the piecemeal 
development of the separate Arab States. 
Such positive goals as regional economic ad- 
vance may eventually distract the Arabs 
from their negative anti-Israeli policy and 
prepare the ground for a durable peace in the 
Middle East. 

Dr. John B. Christopher, Chairman; Miss 
Lucille Bowen, Mrs. Albert Craig, Jr., 
Alex Gaby, Dr. Winthrop S. Hudson, 
Dr. William S. Litterick, Mrs. Benja- 
min E. Lull, Dr. Robert E. Marshak, 
Mrs. Charles C. Marvel, Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, Miss Mary Sheehan, Dr. Glyn- 
don G. Van Deusen, Mrs. Clarence 
Wynd, Mrs. David M. Allyn. 


Elect Supreme Court Justices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has become increasingly disturbed by the 
rulings of the highest court of the land 
on matters affecting our Nation's secur- 
ity, I wish to call to the attention of our 
colleagues Mr. David Lawrence's article 
entitled "Elect Supreme Court Justices?” 
The article, which appeared in the June 
20 issue of the Evening Star, follows: 
ELECT SUPREME COURT Jusrices?—MOvEMENT 

REPORTED BEGUN TO MAKE JURISTS SUBJECT 

TO BALLOT, AS IN STATES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Now that the Supreme Court has trans- 
formed itself into what is being termed “an- 
other legislative body,” a movement has 
started to bring about the election of the 
high court Justices by the people. It would 
require a constitutional amendment. 

The idea, of course, is not novel. This 
happens to be the custom in the several 
States with few exceptions. Thirty-six 
States elect their highest court judges at the 
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polls, 4 States elect their top judges by vote 
of the State legislatures, and only 8 States 
follow the Federal custom of appointment by 
the executive with the consent of the leg- 
islative. £ 

Since the Supreme Court of the United 
States has set itself up as having the right 
to tell Congress how to run its committees 
and the executive departments that they 
must retain employes they don't like, the 
question of how the Supreme Court, itself, 
shall be held accountable for its acts has 
arisen. This has happened several times be- 
fore in American history. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
thought the answer to an arbitrary or capri- 
cious Court was to increase the number of 
Justices so he could appoint those who would 
decide cases as he thought they should be 
decided. This scheme was called court- 
packing. It required legislation and was 
frowned on by Congress in 1937. Former 
President Theodore Roosevelt, as a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1912, urged that there 
be a system of recall of judicial decision so 
the people, by referendum, could affirm or 
reverse decisions, especially in State courts. 

Today the Supreme Court of the United 
States has rendered so many conflicting and 
confusing decisions that many lawyers 
throughout the country are perplexed and 
bewildered. The issue was succinctly stated 
by a member of the Supreme Court itself, the 
late Justice Robert H. Jackson, who, in the 
course of an opinion in 1953, wrote: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules 
of law, but is guided in these matters by 
personal impressions which from time to 
time may be shared by a majority of Justices, 
Whatever has been intended, this court also 
has generated an impression * * that re- 
gard for precedents and authorities is ob- 
solete, that words no longer mean what they 
have always meant to the profession, that the 
law knows no fixed principles.” 

For the last 20 years many of the pro- 
fessors of law in the university law schools, 
particularly in the East, have raised a whole 
generation of so-called liberals who believe 
the Supreme Court should make “policy” 
and that to adhere to historic principles is 
out of keeping with the spirit of the times. 
This is the type of thinking which has bred 
throughout the country a feeling that the 
Court pays more attention to sociology or 
political science or ideological considerations 
nowadays than it does to fundamental in- 
terpretation of the Constitution and to the 
enduring principles of Jurisprudence. 

If, therefore, the Supreme Court is to 
make policies,“ to whom should it be re- 
sponsible? It now places itself above both 
the Congress and the Executive, which are 
themselves accountable to the people. The 
Justices, however, are accountable to no one 
but themselves. Such an au was 
never envisioned by the Founding Fathers 
when they authorized life tenure for Justices. 
The several States have wisely written into 
their constitutions that judges must go be- 
fore the people—sometimes after 6-year and 
sometimes after 12- or 14-year terms. But 
there is a check by the people. 

Criticism of the Supreme Court is mount- 
ing. Unfortunately, it is a criticism that 
attributes political or ideological motives to 
the justices. Many Republicans and Demo- 
crats, moreover, are blaming President Eisen- 
hower for the peculiar attitude Chief Justice 
Warren has taken since being on the High 
Court. “Why was Warren ever appointed?” 
is asked repeatedly in political circles. He 
was known as a middle-of-the-roader for 
many years. Eisenhower, however, is re- 
ported to be as much surprised as the gen- 
eral public that Warren has become enam- 
ored of the Douglas-Black philosophy and 
consistently follows the radical line without 
the slightest show of independence. 


_ Gress and the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Justice Black wrote extensively on the 
rights of congressional inyestigating com- 
mittees when he was a United States Senator, 
and so did Justice Frankfurter before he 
came to the court. They both thought in- 
vestigating committees shouldn't be re- 
stricted in gathering information and in 
browbeating recalcitrant witnesses. They 
wrote approvingly of the harassment of the 
businessmen of those days. But when the 
harassment now turns to persons who have 
had past associations with Communists and 
who conceal their connections, both Justices 
Frankfurter and Black seem to become 
champions of the very individual rights 
which they once urged should be denied as 
businessmen sought to exercise them against 
the witch hunting and fishing expeditions 
of congressional committees. 

So, since it is all so obviously political, 
there are many persons here in Congress who 
are coming reluctantly to the conclusion 
that election of judges for fixed terms, with 
the right to run for reelection, is the only 
way out of the political dilemma which the 
present Court has created by its legislative 
decisions, 


Retirements in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
~ Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
appears in today’s issue of the New York 
Times an article entitled “Retirements 
in the Navy,” written by Hanson W. 
Baldwin. In the article he relates con- 
ditions and situations which should give 
concern to all of us. 

I commend the careful reading of the 
article to all. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETIREMENTS IN Navy 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


A Medal of Honor winner, Capt. Richard 
H. O'Kane, and Capt. Chester W. Nimitz, Jr., 
son of the fleet admiral, are among 89 junior 
captains of the Navy who applied for retire- 
ment in the fiscal year 1957, which ends 
June 30. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel said re- 
cently that it was not concerned about these 

and that the figure of 89 represented 
only a slight increase over the 73 captains 
who yoluntarily retired in the 1956 fiscal 
year. Bit many other naval officers and 
some of the senior officials of the Navy 
have expressed considerable perturbation. 
Twenty-three of the 89 officers are specially 
trained in engineering and these represent 
a high proportion of officers of this category- 
Thirty-four are staff officers, 32 from the 
unrestricted line. These latter are the offi- 
cers qualified for command or any regular 
line duties. 

Many have exceptional records and much 
professional schooling. A few of them failed 
for selection to admiral. 

The Bureau said that three preponderant 
reasons were given for requesting retire- 
ment—a privilege to which a naval officer is 
entitled after 20 years’ service in accordance 
with certain conditions laid down by oat 

ve 
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Years in the grade of captain is one of the 
requirements, but Captain O’Kang and per- 
haps others who have requested retirement 
have served less than 5 years as captains. 

> NAVAL PAY CRITICIZED 


The first reason given in official retirement 
applications was inadequacy of naval pay to 
Support a family—particularly when chil- 
dren are of college age. This reason is un- 
derscored by the recent Cordiner report, 
Which urged a revision of service pay and 
Considerably higher pay scales for merit and 
Tor those promoted to senior ranks. The 
report has been largely tabled—at least for 

Session of Congress—by the adminis- 
tration, and this action has aroused some 
bitterness in the service. 

Pay also figured in the second reason 
given for requesting retirement. Some of 
the captains simply felt the pay was inade- 
quate—as compared to private industry—to 
compensate for their responsibilities. 

The third reason offered was hardship of 
a physical nature, a reason that meets one 
8 requirements for retirement. An of- 

r's wife, for instance, might have asthma 
and be required to live permanently in a 
Particular area, and thus would be unable to 
accompany her husband when he changed 
Stations, 


a, official reasons given for requesting 
aantay retirement were not, however, in 

cases the major reasons, as was evidenced 
a ay by a talk with Captain O'Kane, 

Noted submarine commander. 

Captain O'Kane, 46 years old, graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1934, won the 
Medal of Honor and three Navy Crosses in 
War, and has attended the Naval War 


Promising young captains, who in time 
ema look forward confidently to promotion 
They are the kind of men the 
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Captain O'Kane conceded he was in- 
to deficit nnancing to send his shank Jee as 
college, but other reasons for re- 
— nt appeared to be paramount. Now 
uty in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington he said he had had 10 changes of 
— since the war and too little time in 
ing Job to do more than give him “a feel- 
8 uselessness and futililty.” 
loyal Said, too, he remembered his oath of 
2 ty to the United States and he put that 


had to take the Navy's position, he 
1 agnkinen he believed there should be just 
Whine service instead of 4. 
deci at I have accomplished in 1 year.“ he 
— “could be done in 1 month.” 
mans n Nimitz, son of the famous com- 
WEN of the Pacific Fleet during World 
in the’ Fraduated from the Naval Academy 
© class of 1936. He holds the Navy 
Pris has an outstanding record. He 
tender = command of the Orion, a submarine 
ttn which is at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
not bo lara time, Captain Nimitz could 
tirement 4 for comment about his re- 
bare des applications for retirement, which 
Who Some of the officers in the Navy 
8 about them, illustrate the com- 
nature of the problem of naval—and 
pore mor : ale. Pay is a factor, an im- 
Major 


tations of duty; too narrow an interpre- 
absence- Service loyalty, and, above all, the 
wen Of a sense of a job worth doing and 
ene have too often stuitified the most 
Navy's 18 and the most ambitious. The 

a policies require very thor- 
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Statement of Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., 
Vice President, National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference Before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the 
United States Mutual Aid Program 
of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following: 
STATEMENT OF Rev. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S. J., 

VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL 

LIFRE CONFERENCE BEFORE THE Hovse For- 

EIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED 

STATES MUTUAL Arp PROGRAM or 1957 

Father Vizzarp. I want to thank the com- 
mittee for its courtesy in giving us the oppor- 
tunity to express our observations and con- 
victions on the mutual security program. I 
would also like to congratulate the commit- 
tee for its wisdom and its deep insight into 
reality. By the very fact that these hearings 
are now being conducted the committee 
makes plain its Judgment that in the grave 
and basic decisions we as & nation must 
make, moral and spiritual considerations not 
only are pertinent but, when everything else 
is said and done, are o a 

In consultation with Dr. C. J. Nuesse, who 
will appear here on June 5, it was determined 
that our testimony might conveniently be 
divided into two distinct parts. It will be my 
function and privilege to present the teach- 
ings of the church, that is, the ideas and 
principles which influence the practical 
judgments which informed Catholics make 
on issues such as we are facing today. His 
testimony will present the concrete evidence 
of Catholic convictions in the form princi- 
pally of statements and policy resolutions 
of Catholic organizations and spokesmen. 
He will also offer specific recommendations 
on the mutual security program which have 
come from the same sources. 

My comments on the military aspects of 
the mutual security program will be brief. 
To be sure, they also have their moral im- 
plications, but their justification, as has 
recently been clearly explained, lies chiefly 
in our own urgent defense needs. What 
previously has been presented under the 
guise of foreign aid is now seen to be largely 
American aid, and should be so billed. We 
have here, to put it directly, a very cheap 
way to buy ourselves essential military se- 
curity. No doubt in this phase of our defense 
program, as very likely in others, some 
money can be saved by careful planning and 
administration. But we might well ask our- 
selves if we can afford to haggle or to try 
to make political advantage over a relatively 
few dollars when our lives may be at stake. 

Neither will I spend any time on the more 
technical budgetary, fiscal, or administrative 
details of economic development and techni- 
cal assistance. As I understand the chief 
purpose of these hearings, it is to reestablish, 
to emphasize, even to dramatize the moral 
and religious bases of our programs. It is 
the motivation and the spirit rather than 
the detalls which are under consideration 
today. 

As everyone here is quite aware, a great 
variety of reasons have been given to explain 
and justify the mutual security program: 
Our expanding economy demands overseas 
markets and sources of raw material, We 
need to win friends and thus bolster our 
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natiónal security. We need strong allies to 
check further Communist expansion. If we 
don’t help, the Communists will. As a last 
resort, appeal has been made to our fears, 
Our fiesh has been made to creep with 
vivid warnings of the horrors all of us may 
suffer and few of us may survive if we fail to 
support this program adequately, 

No one would reasonably question the 

validity and even urgency of each of these 
motives, for they reflect different aspects 
of our national interest. But it has been 
the discouraging experience of many of us 
that where we have suggested that moral 
motivation might be more urgent, and even 
more practical, patronizing realists have 
tried to embarrass us into silence. 
They clearly imply or even bluntly state 
that charity and justice have no real perti- 
nence to the issues, that these virtues rep- 
resent only the sentimental idealism of 
international do-gooders. Moral interest, 
they claim, has nothing to do with national 
interest, and they'd be happy if we wouldn’t 
complicate the matter. 

This attitude is a strange one In a nation 
founded by men who so clearly spelled out 
the moral basis of our political society. The 
Founding Fathers understood that our na- 
tional interests is a much broader concept 
and reality than is embraced by military 
security, political stability, and economic ad- 
vantage. For, unless our Nation has inter- 
ests and responsibility rooted in moral prin- 
ciples, Just how do we differ from the arbi- 
trary legality of totalitarian states? 

Unless our national interest is based upon 
moral interest, our society and our objectives 
can claim no superiority over those of the 
Communist nations, Unless our foreign eco- 
nomic policy recognizes opportunities and 
obligations which far transcend narrowly 
conceived selfish and temporary interests, 
then do we not deserve to be weighed and 
judged by the world, and by God, in the 
same balance as Russia? 

What's more, even in the terms of narrow- 
ly conceived national interest, motives of 
justice and charity have validity and value. 
It is my conviction, and I believe the results 
of these hearings will bear me out, that the 
mutual-security program will win much 
more sincere and practical approval from our 
citizens if it is explained and undertaken in 
terms of moral and religious conviction. In 
very concrete political terms, I believe that 
taxpayers and voters will respond more 
quickly and more heartily to this kind of 
appeal than to any other. 

Moreover, again in terms of actual achieve- 
ment of our goals, undertaken for 
and guided by these motives are far more 
likely to achieve, as ‘byproducts, the stated 
aims of our foreign policy. It is the uni- 
versal experience of mankind that gratitude 
and friendship cannot be bought. Neither 
individuals nor nations can be bribed into 
secure alliances, But disinterested service, 
genuine love, rarely fails to call for a similar 
response. If we want friends and dependable 
allies, we will win them only if we can make 
it plain that we are interested in them for 
their own sake, and for God's. 

On the conviction, therefore, that whether 
national interests be conceived either nar- 
rowly, or broadly, moral and religious con- 
siderations are pertinent, I would like to ex- 
plore these sources. 

Start from the fact that while we and those 
in the world's relatively few other favored 
countries haye been likely in our prayer to 
pass unthinkingly over the petition, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” in large parts of 
the world hundreds of millions have known 
no prayer more urgent. Hunger, poverty, 
disease, and death have been their daily 
bread. 

To this situation contrast the fact that 
we have an enormously productive economy, 
that as a people we possess a on- 
ate share of this world’s wealth, that we en- 
joy a standard of living almost intolerably 
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superior to that of a great portion of the 
world’s people. f 

What, then, are our moral obligations? 

I'm sure that we would not subscribe to 
the proposition that God created the re- 
sources of this world for the exclusive bene- 
fit of those who might have had the power 
to seize them, or the luck to stumble upon 
them, or the good fortune to be born into 
them. I am sure we would agree that it 
would be supreme egoism for us to assume 
that God has granted us such material 
riches for our own use alone. We are not 
members of some kind of exclusive club, 
the sole residents of a high-walled garden 
of somehow specially chosen of 
God to enjoy the best of His creation while 
the great bulk of mankind struggle outside 
for a meager and precarious subsistence. 

One of Christ's parables comes to mind: 
Dives and Lazarus. We have no reason to 
expect that the fate of a nation which might 
scorn the obligations which go with wealth 
will be any different than that of the man 
whose very name implies wealth, selfishly 
and exclusively enjoyed. In today’s world 
no one could mistake what nation is cast 
in the role of Dives. 

It is also a fact, and it should be a disturb- 
ing one, that in the only portrayal of the 
final judgment which we have from Christ's 
own lips, the decision of the Judge is based 
on the very simple and direct criterion: Did 
you feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal 
the sick? We have no reason to believe that 
nations will be judged on any other basis. 

A simple sense of decency and justice 
must convince us that we God's 
bounty not only that we might enjoy it our- 
selves, but also that we might share it. In 
God's sight, we are His stewards. He has 
given us the opportunity and responsibility 
and privilege to use His blessings so that all 
might benefit. Justice suggests, demands 
that wealth be administered to the welfare 
of all; and, if Christian teaching means any- 
thing, this is true of nations as well as of 
individuals. 

But there are higher motives still than 
fear of Judgment or the obligations of jus- 
tice. The law of love, the law of charity, 
which has been taught by, all great reli- 
gions, was summed up in the simple but 
dramatic admonition of Christ, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And we were 
not left in doubt as to who is our neighbor. 
The lesson of the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan is that every man is our neighbor, 
even the stranger by the side of the road in 
n faraway land. The works of charity do 
not demand a passport. The obligations of 
charity do not end at our own shores. Our 
neighbor is any man who needs our help 
wherever he may be found and reached; and 
when he is found love dictates that we ap- 
proach him, as it were, with an apology for 
having come so late to help him. 

Someone who may have heard these last 
words of mine may agree with their reli- 
gious idealism but insist, perhaps sadly, that 
charity is the responsibility of individuals 
and not of states. Such a belief is common, 
but it ignores the fact that states come into 
being to fulfill for us collectively what we 
cannot do individually. As individuals we 
are bound to charity toward all. But in a 
world so vast and complex, in our private 
capacities we cannot reach all who need and 
have a claim on our charity. The state, 
therefore, acts as our agent. When the state 
helps, it is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebuffed by some opponents of 
foreign aid who with an uncompromising 
air of finality remark, “Well, these giveaways 
have to stop. After all, charity begins at 
home.” For them that ends the argument. 
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It is difficult ta understand why, for the 
statement claims no more than that charity 

at home. It doesn’t end there. It 
is not completed and perfected until it 
reaches out to the farthest ends of the 
earth, and embraces in its warmth and love 
all who are in need. 

A number of other objections can be 
heard almost every day and can be read in 
almost any paper: We have not won friends; 
the countries we have helped most are still 
uncommitted; our gerierosity is not appre- 
ciated. Somehow these objections seem al- 
most petulant and they have already been 
dealt with. Why should we expect friend- 
ship and gratitude, when in the past our 
aid has been explained and justified ex- 
clusiyely on the basis of our terms, our 
aims, our self-interest? 

Others making the outraged charge that 
our foreign operations are shot through with 
inefficiency, boondoggling, and graft. There 
haye been, I am sure, cases in which this 
has been true, and wherever it has been 
found it must be eradicated and every effort 
must be made to prevent its recurrence. But 
no honest critic can make a universal in- 
dictment. The people we have sent out and 
the operations we have conducted have been 
no better or worse than we find in our own 
country. On the whole, a remarkable de- 
gree of integrity and success has charac- 
terized our activities up to now, 

Perhaps the loudest and most persistent 
objection we hear these days is that our 
economy can't stand the strain, that we need 
tax cuts more than foreign handouts. 
Frankly I don't think we have to pay much 
attention to such nonsense. Our economy 
has stood, and, if called upon, could again 
stand the much greater strain and waste of 
war, We have not even begun to make the 
kind of sacrifices, personal and national, 
which we can sustain, and willingly sustain 
if we are convinced of their necessity. 
Moreover, the part of the mutual security 
funds which have been expended on techni- 
cal assistance and economic development 
have been very small indeed, and even if 
eliminated entirely could hardly lead to a 
perceptible tax cut. And if it were elimi- 
nated, or even significantly cut, I think we'd 
have a harder time living with our con- 
sciences and with the consequences of our 
folly than we have now living with our 
budget and the necessary taxes. 

In the mutual security program, we have 
the opportunity of providing the world with 
one thing it desperately needs: a shining 
example of pure, undefiled, and disinterested 
service. Our aid is and should be recog- 
nized as an important factor in stemming 
the advances of communism, but this pro- 
gram has an importance independent of the 
Communist threat. We should do the same 
things and even more even if communism 
were to disappear tomorrow. As stewards of 
God's abundance, we must make ayallable to 
others what we ourselves enjoy. In doing 
80, We are not called upon to sacrifice our own 
prosperity. In the long run such sharing 
will return a hundredfold. 

If we dedicate ourselves to a program for 
shared abundance, we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
wealth to a program of shared disaster. We 
believe that here the United States has the 
opportunity and the privilege to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has provided 
Political and military leadership. 

Mr. Vorys of Ohio. You refer on page 6 
of your statement to those who say that 
charity is the responsibility of individuals 
and not of states. I have been on this com- 
mittee for 19 years and for at least a decade 
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I have been challenged to find in our Con- 
stitution any place where Congress has any 
power to be charitable with taxpayers’ 
money. Charity, St. Paul said, is the first 
of the virtues, but if I feel so charitable 
that I reach into somebody else's pocket 
through the Internal Revenue Department 
and force him to pay, you then bring up & 
dilemma which you have laid squarely before 


us. 

I am interested in your analysis of it. I 
want to say that I think a program properly 
conceived in our own enlightened and far- 
seeing self-interest for the security 
welfare of our own country will give moral 
leadership to the world and if the program 
is properly presented and administered, 
there is no occasion for us to attempt to get 
into the issue that you bring up. That was 
a statement but I would be glad to have 
you comment. 

Father Vizzarp. You are carrying us into 
pretty deep waters when you ask for an 
analysis of our Constitution and the powers 
granted to Congress. However, I will at- 
tempt to provide an answer, if I may. 

Under the general welfare clause and under 
the general understanding of the responsi- 
bility of the Government to the people, it is 
to fulfill for the people what they cannot 
as individuals or as smaller groups, namely, 
of smaller political entities, accomplish for 
themselves. 

If the people, themselves, are convinced 
that they have an obligation of charity, both 
individually and collectively, which goes be- 
yond their reach, the people can quite prop- 
erly call upon their elected representatives 
to act in their name—in my judgment. Ob- 
visously Congress must be quite certain that 
there is that kind of general consent, that 
the motive of charity and justice is strongly 
imbedded in the convictions of their con- 
stituents. 

Perhaps I could illustrate it best by a little 
incident that happened a couple of weeks 
ago. Representative FULTON and Represent- 
ative McCarrny were with me at a breakfast 
conference of the C&tholic Association for 
International Peace. 

My mother and father were in town from 
California. Strangely enough, I am afraid 
there is no party or any group of any party 
in the United States conservative enough 
for my mother if not for my father. How 
this happened I can’t explain. It just hap- 
pened. They were dead set against foreign 
aid. They were against taxes for this pur- 
pose and I have heard my father make com- 
plaints about his taxes going down a for- 
eign rathole. 

They were at this breakfast where Leon 
Keyserling gave the main address and Rep- 
resentative Fulton and Representative Mc- 


Carthy each spoke for 10 or 15 minutes on 


the need for this kind of program out of 
self-defense, and out of self-interest but 
also on the moral responsibilities that we 
have. After the breakfast my father con- 
fessed that he would no longer complain 
about his taxes being used in that fashion. 
My mother was anxious to get back home to 
“straighten out those girl friends of hers. 

There was a striking conversion, some- 
thing of the nature of St. Paul's. I hope it 
is as permanent and as effective. 

I use it only as an illustration of how the 
convictions of our citizens, your constitu- 
ents, can be formed if the proper motivation 
and the facts are brought before them. MY 
idea of the role of Government, the role of 
our elected representatives is that they can 
and must act in this fashion if the con- 
stituents have clearly expressed their need 
and desire for and their support for them. 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
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Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
5 Rezcorp, I include the following state- 

ent: 


Starement or Dr. C. JOSEPH Nvesse, DEAN, 
BCHOOL or SOCIAL SCIENCE, CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA, BUPPORTING MUTUAL- 
Securrry PROGRAM, BEFORE THE HOUSE For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


My name Js C. Joseph Nuesse. I am dean 
Of the School of Social Science of the Catholic 
University of America and immediate past 
President of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace. 

My personal interest or experience in the 
fleld of international relations may be indi- 
cated also by mention of my service as a 
Epecial representative of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference in Germany during 
1950-51 and my membership on the United 

tes National Commission for UNESCO 
from 1950 to 1956 and on the President's 
of Foreign Scholarships since 1954. 

I appear before you in response to your 
invitation, not in an official capacity but as 
an individual seeking to interpret public 

ents and resolution of American 
Catholic organizations on problems related 
to ittutual-security legislation. 
e organizations to which I shall refer 
Specifically are the Catholic Association for 
ternational Peace, the National Catholic 

Ural Life Conference, and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, all of which 
have followed the development of foreign- 

Programs with keen interest. 

Permit me at the outset to associate my- 
Self with other representatives of religious 
wi who have appeared before this com- 
th, ttee In welcoming the recognition given in 
1 ese hearings to the moral foundations of 

reign policy. 

The statement which I have prepared fol- 
OWS upon one made last week by the Rev- 
me James L. Vizzard, S. J., who com- 
then this committee for “its judgment 
8 at in the grave and basic decisions we as 
eee must make, moral and spiritual 
whauderations not only are pertinent but, 
ae en everything else is said and done, are 

erriding,” 
metther Viezard outlined the fundamental 
akan Principles by which informed Catholics 
tote oe in their thinking on such ques- 

as economic aid to foreign countries. 
2 haps I may begin by reminding the 
1 mmittee that these principles, derived in 
we part from the natural moral law, belong 
an old tradition. ‘They provide a continu- 
for cooperation in public affairs 

ng men of all faiths, 
ey are to be found in the Old Testament 
the Greek philosophers and, as part of 
chure teaching, in the fathers af the 
kieli the medieval scholastics, and the 
shoul Pronouncements of modern popes. I 
aha d like to emphasize not only their age 
universality but their importance as a 
ot qu Of reterence tor the critical evaluation 

To estions of public policy. 
mon be specific, the conception of the com- 

Bood as the purpose of the community 
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is virtually as old as the tradition of which 
I speak. In our national life it is embodied 
in the term “general welfare." This is a 
conception which has had to be applied 
through the ages to the varying levels of 
community in which men have lived. 

Through it men recognize obligations in 
their common life which demand subordi- 
nation of their individual goods to the good 
of the whole, although their dignity and 
rights as human persons remain transcend- 
ent. There exists an international com- 
munity with its own common good which, 
with the fact of the common humanity of 
men, imposes obligations in justice across 
national boundaries, 

Awareness of these obligations is as yet all 
too dim on the part of millions everywhere 
who nevertheless, at least implicitly, admit 
the general principles on which they are 
founded and through which eventually they 
may be brought to awareness. 

An application of the law of the common 
good which has relevance here may be found 
in traditional Catholic teaching on property. 
It is well known that this teaching has de- 
fended the right of private ownership; it is 
perhaps not so well known that the church 
has consistently distinguished the aspect of 
ownership from the aspect of use. 

The former is individual, the latter social, 
since it concerns the common good. Pope 
Pius XI, in the celebrated encyclical, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, reiterated as the unanimous 
opinion of “those theologians who have 
taught under the guidance of the church” 
that “the right to own private property has 
been given to man by nature or rather by the 
Creator Himself, not only in order that indi- 
viduals may be able to provide for their 
own needs and those of their families, but 
also that by means of it, the goods which the 
Creator has destined for the human race may 
truly serve this purpose.” 

Pope Pius XII, speaking to delegates to a 
World Petroleum Congress in 1955, applied 
this principle in a way which is especially 
relevant here: 

“What is true of individuals also goes for 
collectivities [communities]. The natural 
riches of a region, a country, or a continent 
are destined not just for the economic profit 
of the few, but for the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions—first of all, material, but also 
and paramountly moral and spiritual—of 
the groups of human beings who must live 
by exploitation of the earth’s resources. 
The more and more apparent world charac- 
ter of economics and of the duties that fall 
upon privileged nations toward less favored 
ones will have their effect on the division of 
the goods produced.” 

This principle of national obligation to an 
international common good has been applied 
many times in policy statements of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace. In 
several such statements it has been used di- 
rectly to support foreign aid. One may be 
selected for quotation: 

“Economic and technical-assistance pro- 
grams should be accepted as one of the most 
effective long-range means of more justly 
distributing the world’s resources of knowl- 
edge and skill to all men, so that all coun- 
tries and peoples may learn to use better the 
great natural resources with which the earth 
has been blessed in the divine providence of 
God for the needs of all His creatures.” 

It should be recognized that the basic prin- 
ciple which underlies this particular applica- 
tion in the international order has been ap- 
plied most fruitfully in our national life. 

As exemplified in the constitutional objec- 
tive “to promote the general welfare,” it has 
provided the ultimate justification for nec- 
essary regulatory and welfare legislation in 
domestic affairs. 

I need not recount the applications of this 
concept in progressive income taxation, min- 
imum-wage laws, protection or collective 
bargaining, social-security legislation, and 
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numerous other measures. Through them 
the status of underprivileged groups has been 
improved for the benefit of all by a limited 
kind of redistribution of income or power. 

What we have lately come to realize more 
clearly than ever before is that in defining 
by these measures the duties of ownership 
we have protected the right of private prop- 
erty itself, extended the possibilities of own- 
ership in a complex industrial society, and 
so enhanced the dynamism of American cap- 
italism as to transform it beyond recog- 
ntion by those who have known only its 
classical image in European society. 

Barbara Ward, former editor of the Econ- 
omist, has stated succinctly the implica- 
tions of our historical experience for the 
present discussion of foreign aid: 

“The greatest single argument for some 
form of sustained western aid to Asia, some 
scheme for capital expansion on a long-term 
basis, is that it can help to mobilize the 
Asian mass market, just as between 1880 and 
1940 active social measures in Britain and 
America—insurance, pensions, public 
works—helped to build up and sustain the 
consumption of the masses. 

“Then and only then can the profit mo- 
tive of private enterprise work fully to the 
public good, and then and only then can 
the mass of the people be converted from 
the chimerical promises and short cuts of 
communism to the elbowroom, dynanism, 
and free choice of modern democratic 
industrialism.” 

It seems to me that the challenge which 
confronts the Congress is to apply in the 
new world situation of the United States 
the basic principles which have been ap- 
plied in the past through enactment of the 
kind of domestic legislation to which Miss 
Ward refers. 

A dynamic application of this kind has 
been urged consistently by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. At its 33d 
annual convention in 1955, the conference 
adopted a statement entitled “A Program for 
Shared Abundance” which reads in part: 

“The basic problem is not simply that of 
sharing the results of our wealth. That cer- 
tainly must be done. But more important 
is the unique opportunity of even increas- 
ing the abundance and of sharing the causes 
of our wealth. We have accumulated not 
only surpluses but also scientific know-how 
which under favorable economic and politi- 
cal organization has made our plenty pos- 
sible. We believe that here the United 
States has an opportunity to give moral lead- 
ership to the world as it has provided politi- 
cal and military leadership.” 

The proposed course of action requires 
recognition of our obligations to an inter- 
national common good which are propor- 
tionate to the needs of the international 
community. 

The assumption of such obligations can 
be expected to have an eventual happy issue 
comparable to that which has occurred in 
our national development, 

Failure to undertake the obligations which 

are commensurate with our national position 
and resources will obviously compound the 
injustices and disadvantages which already 
contribute to threats to our national secu- 
rity. In international as well as national 
affairs, self-interest can be enlightened and 
truly advanced only if it serves the common 
good. 
A Christian proposes this course of action 
not only on the basis of a concept of duty 
owed in justice but out of motives of love, 
understood not simply in the sense of hu- 
manitarian benevolence but of brotherly 
concern for the children of a common 
Father. Very recently, addressing represent- 
atives of a Pax Romana, an international as- 
sociation of intellectuals, Pope Pius XII re- 
marked: 

“A Christian cannot remain indifferent to 
the development of the world. If he sees 
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roughly outlined under the pressure of events 
an ever more definite international com- 
munity, he knows that this union willed by 
the Creator ought to culminate in the union 
of minds and hearts in a common faith and 
a common love.“ 

Alluding to problems of international 
collaboration, His Holiness continued: 

“The Christian will be ready to work for 
the relief of all material misery, for the uni- 
versal development of basic instruction—in 
a word, for all those enterprises directly 
looking toward the betterment of the poor 
and disinherited—certain in that way to 
fulfill an obligation to collective charity, 
to prepare the accession of a larger number of 
men to a personal life worthy of that name, 
to promote in this way their spontaneous 
entry into the great comfort of efforts which 
will lead them toward a better state.” 

In view of the papal leadership expressed 
in this teaching, it cannot be surprising that 
Catholic organizations in the United States 
have given support to measures for assist- 
ance to peoples of other nations. Tribute 
must be paid to the organization\ by the 
bishops of the United States, during World 
War II. of the war-relief services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Now operating as Catholic Relief Services, 
this organization offers assistance annually 
to 40 million needy persons all over the world 
without respect to color or creed. With the 
aid of United States Government surplus 
foodstuffs, the dollars contributed by Amer- 
icans are translated into 40 times their 
worth in goods. 

The generosity of the American people 
generally toward organizations for interna- 
tional relief indicates some awareness of 
personal duties of charity. 

However indispensable and important, this 
kind of giving nevertheless does not dis- 

national obligations in justice. 

It is true that some of the people who 
contribute to the work of voluntary agencies 
in international relief may complain loudly 
about governmental foreign giveaways. It 
would appear, however, that in the long 
run the prevention of suffering can be 
achieved only by assistance for technological 
and educational developments, 

The object lesson of the success of the 
Marshall plan in Europe should be fresh in 
our memories. We celebrate today the 10th 
anniversary of its conception in General 
Marshall's Harvard address. Civic-minded 
leadership must call attention to its broader 
significance, as the National Council of 
Catholic Women has done in recommending 
“that the United States, along, with, and 
through international organizations, con- 
tinue its participation in of eco- 
nomic and technical aid aimed at helping 
underprivileged peoples obtain a more just 
share of the world’s wealth.” 

This resolution, adopted at its 28th con- 
vention in November 1956, has been printed 
in a handbook for study and discussion as 
one topic for concentrated action by 9 mil- 
lion Catholic women in more than 10,000 
local affiliates of the national organization. 

I should like to turn now to several recom- 
mendations concerning foreign-aid programs 
which have appeared in statements of in- 
terested Catholic organizations with such 
frequency and emphasis as to warrant con- 
sideration as representative opinion. 

The first of these, on which Catholic 
groups would be unanimous, concerns the 
need for a positive statement of the moral 
objectives of such programs. As Barbara 
Ward has emphasized: 


On the moral grounds which have been 
outlined before this committee, policies of 
the United States ought to rest on conviction 
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and principle, not upon expediency and com- 
petitive bidding in the cold war. 

This implies, secondly, that programs of 
military assistance and economic aid should 
be separate. This would eliminate much 
confusion now evident in American opinion 
and it would help to clarify American ob- 
jectives abroad. ? 

We may apply here a principle enunciated 
by the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence in 1955: 

“Nothing should be done to create the im- 
pression that technical cooperation is de- 
signed to serve any other end than the wel- 
fare of the peoples involved.“ 

In the resolutions adopted last November, 
the National Council of Catholic Women 
asserted: 


“Naturally, this program should be dis- 
tinct from the military aid program.” 

These recommendations are linked with a 
third, that there must be a continuing long- 
range program. Every resolution on eco- 
nomic aid or technical assistance issued by 
these interested Catholic groups has assumed 
such a necessity. A policy statement of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
in 1951 urged preservation of “the basic 
original concept of the technical assistance 
program as a long-term program of self- 
improvement.” 

A more recent statement of the associa- 
tion urging a long-range program has already 
been quoted. Harry Flannery, president of 
the CAIP, writes in the current issue of 
Social Order, a monthly publication of a 
national Jesuit center for social studies: 

“The present system of year-to-year au- 
thorizations and appropriations is demon- 
strably wasteful and inefficient for the kind 
of objectives which the program is expected 
to attain.” 


Mr. Flannery presents In this connection a 
further recommendation. It is proposed that 
a long-term program should include aid for 
capital expansion in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, perhaps through loans for specific 
projects. A policy statement of the CAIP 
issued early in 1953 noted the lack of suit- 
able machinery for fund transfers and urged: 

“By doing as much as it possible can now, 
as wisely as it can, through point 4 and 
other the United States can help 
many underdeveloped countries improve 
their own economic conditions so that they 
themselves will be in a better position even- 
tually to contribute more funds to a scheme 
of greater magnitude for further, more com- 
plex and more expensive development. They 
would then be in a better position also to 
absorb and control industrial development 
for the widespread benefit of their own 
population.” 

Finally, every Catholic organization which 
has devoted attention to the administration 
of foreign ald programs has emphasized that 
such administration must not reflect what 
has been called the attitude of the techni- 
cian, but must respect the essential values 
of cultures of recipient peoples. In his last 


Christmas message, Pope Pius XII stated this . 


principle in compelling form: 

“Social life, in fact, is something which has 
come slowly into being with much labor, and, 
as it were through successive strata of posi- 
tive contributions furnished by succeeding 
generations. Only by supporting the new 
foundations on those established strata is 
is possible to construct something still new.” 

This is a principle which has many rami- 
fications, as social science research has 
shown. Respect for its is indicative of an 
appreciation of the inherent dignity and 
worth of all men. Thus we return, even in 
a discussion of the means by which ald is to 
be administered, to the fundamental im- 
portance of moral considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, our obligations in Inter- 
national social justice are clear and objec- 
tively determined, Our obligations in char- 
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ity, in the Christian concept, make us our 
brothers’ keepers. The Catholic groups 
whose views I have interpreted believe that 
the Congress must act to fulfill these obliga- 
tions. 

Thank you. 

Chairman CARNAHAN. Thank you, Dr. 
Nuesse. On page 2 of your statement you 
say: 

“To be specific, the conception of the com- 
mon good as the purpose of the community 
is virtually as old as the tradition of which 
I speak.” 

Do you feel that the general-welfare clause 
in the Constitution is a restatement of that 
principle? 

Dr. Nugsse. I feel that it is an application 
of it, and that placed in the preamble as it 
is, it incorporates this principle of the com- 
mon good in the legal documents which state 
the objectives of our national life. 

Chairman CARNAHAN. Then you wouldn't 
go along with those who say that search the 
Constitution as they may they can't find any 
justification in the Constitution for a foreign 
aid program? 

Dr. Nuxssx. I would not. 

Chairman CARNAHAN. Do you consider the 
foreign aid program as the often used state- 
ment, a “giveaway program’? 

Dr. NuEsse. No, I do not, sir. As I have 
tried to show in my prepared statement, I 
think this represents an attempt to dis- 
charge an obligation in justice which can't 
be considered a giveaway. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). : 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House ot Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a. 
Supp. 2). 7 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent that there be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
& very able address by our colleague, the 
tor from Pennsylvania IMr. 
J. delivered before the Mid-At- 
lantic Regional Conference of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education Beyond 
High School. 
I wish to say one only has to read this 
Iren to know full well why this great 
beral from the State of Pennsylvania 
Was elected in the 1956 election. I com- 
Mend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for what I think is a most excellent 
Speech, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 


‘ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
(Address by Senator JoszPH S. CLARK, Demo- 

crat, of Pennsylvania, the mid-Atlantic re- 

regional conference, the President's com- 

Mittee on Education Beyond the High 

School) 


tot glad to be able to meet today with 
the aod. thoughtful persons concerned with 
Ne State of higher education in America. 
Problem facing our country is more 
yof your attention. 
cati © problems which confront higher edu- 
cation are a part of the general crisis in edu- 
qu N—and I want to discuss today the 
estion of support for education generally, 
1 merely education beyond the high school. 
need not outline the dimensions of the 
can you have all seen the figures. We 
Agree that the President spoke truly 
t ein UN when he described the task 
g education as unprecedented in its 
Brea Magnitude. He called rightly for the 
ean expansion of educational oppor- 
tn te, in our history. And this committee, 
statis interim report, stated the inescapable 
tic—that twice as many Americans were 
warn 1956 as in 1936. 
twice higher education, that means at least 
as many students in 1975 as in 1955— 
th getting f. 5 if we succeed 
nto college the yo ople 
bar hae be there) Magee site 
is numbers. But because the 
ee have already engulfed us, the qual- 
has been ucation—which is what counts— 
n falling for some time now. In any 
Nearly po standards of education are not 
tuata ee We are a sluggish giant 
Pde look around us. We see hundreds of 
tine ec of children getting only a part- 
are be ‘ucation; hundreds of thousands more 
cause aß Cheated of effective instruction be- 
1 Daune are too large; hundreds of 
gs are in use that should be 
torn down as obsolete; thousands of teach- 
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ers are employed who do not meet minimum 
qualifications, and in none of these aspects 
is the situation improving. The teacher 
shortage is moving upward—it is still acute 
in the lower grades, has reached the high 
schools, and is beginning to be felt in the 
colleges. 

In the higher college and administrative 
levels, salaries will not buy even as much of 
the world’s goods as they bought in 1904. 
And at no level, as Mr. Rum] has shown, have 
teachers’ salaries kept pace over the past half 
century with those of coal miners or auto 
workers or electrical workers. Thus the 
teaching profession has been losing its draw- 
ing power and thousands of our ablest teach- 
ers have left, and are leaving. As for educa- 
tion beyond the high school, few commun- 
ities, engrossed as they have been in build- 
ing elementary schools and high schools, 
have truly comprehended the compelling 
need for new facilities and expanded pro- 
grams. I am not at all sure that, as a Na- 
tion, our plans to handle the flood of children 
who will be of college age in the next few 
years are much more adequate than were our 
plans for the lower grades some years ago, 
despite what we should have learned from 
that experience. 

That is the sorry picture as we look around 


us. 

I do not believe that all this has come 
about because the American people have 
ceased to value education as they once did. 
Americans know, whenever we stop to think 
about it, that all of the goals of our society 
rest on education, Our material progress; 
the self-realization and happiness of the in- 
dividual; the success of democratic institu- 
tions; the richness of our culture; the good 
life both individually and collectively; above 
all, the grasp and mastery of the challenges 
and the dangers that confront us around the 
globe, all depend on the development of 
skills, of knowledge, and of wisdom in our 
schools, 

Yes, Americans still believe in education. 
We have not become so material minded that 
we are deliberately neglecting the institu- 
tions that mold the mind and spirit of Amer- 
ica. We do want to provide our children with 
greater and greater educational opportunity. 

Then, you may ask, why aren't we doing it? 
The answer, I am afraid, is this: We have al- 
lowed ourselves to succumb to a myth, a piece 
of folklore that has been sedulously propa- 
gated, for both altruistic and not-so-altruis- 
tic reasons, the myth that education is a 
State and local problem, that, therefore, the 
problem should be dealt with locally, and 
national action through the Federal Govern- 
ment would be improper or immoral. 

The breakdown in education is not local 
in its scope, it is nationwide. It affects every 
State, almost every school district, and the 
yast majority of American homes, Its im- 
pact is not only on the local community but 
on the national economy, the national well- 
being, the national security. If Soviet com- 
munism outstrips us in education, partic- 
ularly scientific and technical education, as 
they show every sign of doing already—that 
could determine our national survival. Does 
anyone contend that whether we survive is 
exclusively a State and local problem too? 

Of course, there is a deep national interest 
in the breakdown of education. Let's admit 
it and start from there. That is why the 
White House Conference on Education was 
held. That is why this President's Com- 
mittee was held, That is why this President's 
Committee was established. That ls why, as 


a nation, we must either solve the problem 
through national action or satisfy ourselves 
that it is being, or can be, solved without it. 

What we are talking about, of course, is 
doliars. Billions of dollars must be obtained 
from somewhere and poured into education— 
for buildings, for teachers, for better pay, 
for scholarships and fellowships to induce the 
fullest development of talent. We may de- 
bate Just how much money is needed and 
how it should be used—but these are second- 
ary. The basic issue is how to get the 
billions. It is a matter not of education, 
but of finance; not for educators primarily 
but for politicians and statesmen. And the 
basic issue, of course, is whether we tap our 
great and rising national resources on a na- 
tional basis for the purpose. 

It is my considered judgment that we must. 
The State and local governments simply can- 
not do what has to be done—certainly not 
with the speed and decisiveness that the 
national interest makes imperative. 

I have been a local official, and I am in- 
tensely aware of the handicaps that com- 
munities are up against. X 

Some localities—not many, but some—lack 
the will and the leadership. We may decry 
this, but it is a pragmatic fact. You can 
say, That's their funeral.” Sure, but it's 
ours, too. 

Where there is all the will in the world, 
there is still the severe limitation of local 
tax systems, which rest so heavily on the 
property tax. Our property tax is relatively 
inflexible, relatively less productive, and 
grossly unfair, Property is unevenly dis- 
tributed; some school districts have a rall- 
road or a powerplant to tax, some nothing 
but farms or houses. The location of large 
concentrations of taxable wealth bears no 
necessary relation to the location of children 
who need to be taught. Intangible wealth 
is rarely taxed at all, As the national income 
rises, the property tax base responds but 
slowly and unevenly. 

State aid is only a partial answer. Wealth 
is also spread unevenly among the States. 
Some of the poorer States make the greatest 
educational effort in terms of the proportion 
of their per capita income spent on schools— 
and yet their schools are still below the 
average. State tax systems are inflexible, too, 
and in some States are hedged in with con- 
stitutional restrictions. 

Finally, there is the fact of tax competi- 
tion. In last Sunday’s New York Times is 
the story of how General Motors and other 
industrial concerns are threatening to locate 
outside the State of Michigan if new corpo- 
ration taxes are imposed to meet the needs 
of education. The president of General 
Motors says they have already been giving 
preference to low-tax States, The companies 
have also been ayoiding metropolitan cen- 
ters in the State and locating in low-tax 
suburbs. So the State or the school district 
that sets out to outstrip its sister States or 
districts in education does so at its peril. 
And with threats like these big taxpayers can 
beat down educational advance, 


All this explains why State and local action 
has not been adequate up to now in dealing 
with our educational crisis. It explains why 
it will be even less adequate to cope with 
what is ahead. And, therefore, as long as 
we succumb to the myth that it has to be 
done that way, so long as we consider Fed- 
eral action improper or dangerous or im- 
moral, so long will we fail the children of 
America—and national safety itself, 
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Now, is there any good reason Federal re- 
sources shouldn't be employed? I don't 
think so. But, like other Members of Con- 
gress, I've been reading my mail, and I re- 
gret to tell you that the opponents of Fed- 
eral ald to education have succeeded in rais- 
ing three very live and formidable bogies. 

I've been trying to lay these creatures to 
Test with my constituents, and I'd like to try 
to lay them to rest here. 

The first bogey Is Federal control. 

There is no question but that this Nation 
is virtually unanimous in its opposition to 
Federal control of education. I know of no 
responsible person who wants the Federal 
Government involved in matters of cur- 
riculum or teacher training or educational 
policy in any sense. The President has de- 
nounced any such idea; so has every Member 
of Congress who has spoken on the subject; 
so, I think, has every educator. 

There have been Federal-aid programs in 
other fields which involved Federal control; 
but that has been by deliberate choice, where 
uniform standards have been essential to the 
success of the program. To say that Federal 
aid must mean Federal control, whether or 
not we will it, is to deny our very capacity in 
America for self-government. Of course, we 
can do what we unanimously want to do. 
To say otherwise is to have no faith in 
democracy. 

The bills which Senator Morse and I have 
introduced, for Federal aid to public schools 
and for Federal scholarships, have as strong 
a prohibition against Federal control as any- 
one has found possible to write. If a 
stronger prohibition can be drafted, we will 
accept it. — 

I am sure that among those lobby groups 
who are agitating- loudest against Federal 
ald are those who don't put any more stock 
in this Federal control bugaboo than I do. 
They aren't really concerned about keeping 
faith with Thomas Jefferson or about the 
sanctity of the 10th amendment. They 
simply believe that if they kill off Federal 
aid, the money won't be spent at all, for the 
reasons I've given—or, to the extent it is 
spent, it will be raised through a different 
kind of taxing system. 

This difference in taxing systems is per- 
haps. the most important point of all to 
understand. Once it is understood, it frames 
a new kind of issue—the Issue of essential 
fairness. 

The Federal tax system is progressive; 
State and local systems are not, The Fed- 
eral Government collects most of its tax 
reevnue—more than 80 percent—from taxes 
which are related to ability to pay—mainly 
personal income taxes and corporation profit 
taxes, State governments, on the other 
hand, collect most of their revenue from 
taxes which pay no attention to ability to 
pay—more than half from sales and excise 
taxes. And local governments, including 
school districts, collect almost all of their 
revenue from the property tax. 

As a consequence, State and local taxes 
fall twice as heavily on the lower income 
groups as do Federal taxes, and Fed- 
eral taxes fall twice as heavily on upper in- 
come groups. And the trend is even more in 
the same direction; State tax systems are 
getting less, not more, progressive. To fi- 
nance a bold program in/the field of higher 
education, the Governor of my State is pro- 
posing a tax of a penny a bottle on soda pop, 
which is one of the least progressive taxes 
conceivable but about all that is permitted 
under our constitution. 

So this issue of Federal aid raises another 
question: Not just whether the States and 
local communities alone can and will sup- 
port public education but whether they 
should—whether these added billions that 
we need for education should be raised 
through sales taxes and property taxes or 
through income and corporation taxes on 
the time-honored basis of ability to pay. 
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That's the essential issue: Which tax sys- 
tem do you prefer? I believe the Federal 
tax system is far superior from the point of 
view of equity and fairness. 

Now we come to the second bogy. 

This is the notion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been usurping State responsi- 
bilities, and that the States and cities are 
lying down on the job and not putting forth 
the effort they should. 

The facts are just the opposite. Since 
1946, Federal taxes and other receipts per 
capita, in constant dollars, have gone up 16 
percent. But State and local taxes have gone 
up 3 times as fast, by 49 percent, While 
the Federal debt actually declined in the last 
decade, States and localities have been forced 
to more than triple their debt, and many 
have reached the limit of their borrowing ca- 
pacity. So it can truly be said that far from 
lying down on the job in this postwar period, 
the States and localities have strained them- 
selves to a greater degree than has the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal taxpayers 
have indeed succeeded in pushing an increas- 
ing proportion of the total taxload onto the 
people who pay the greater share of property 
taxes and sales taxes, and when there are 
efforts now to push it further I doubt that 
supposed constitutional principles are in 
every case the most important motivation. 

The third bogey in the public mind is that 
President Eisenhower's budget is so large 
that it threatens the strength of our econ- 
omy, threatens our free-enterprise system 
with destruction, 

This, of course, is economic nonsense, and 
vicious nonsense at that. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, taxes are nothing more 
than the means for diverting expenditures 
from the private to the public sector of the 
economy. Taxes are the means—and the 
only means we have—for buying public 
schools and public roads, and all the rest. 

I think it can be demonstrated that it is 
the public sector of the economy, not the 
private, that has been neglected. How many 
of you have seen sleek new $3,000 motorcars 
idling away at congested intersections be- 
cause we have not built the roads they need? 
How many of you have seen fine new subdi- 
visions of $30,000 houses, with a bedroom for 
every child, but the same child with barely 
room to sit down in school? Huge private 
investments in our fine old cities are threat- 
ened because of lack of public action to clean 
up congestion, blight, and slums. Our rivers 
are turned into life-killing sewers for lack of 
public control and public expenditure. And 
50 It goes. 

Yet I have Just come from Capitol Hill, and 
I can tell you that oldtime Members of Con- 
gress say the pressure for cutting taxes has 
never been so great as now. 

They tell us that Federal aid to education 
at any level is apt to be a casualty of this 
tax-cutting fever. In other words, are 
in the midst of witnessing an epic na- 
tional shortsightedness. 

There is a short-term and a long-term 
reason for this disaster. The short-term rea- 
son is this: When the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury attacked the President's budget at the 
time it was sent to Congress, the President 
didn't defend it. In fact, he virtually dis- 
owned it. For a long time, nobody at all 
defended the President's budget—it was 
abandoned on Congress doorstep like an un- 
wanted foundling. I had the temerity to 
speak a kind word about it during a visit 
to Pennsylvania, and not even the Republi- 
cans defended me. All I got for my pains 
was twice as much antitax mail. By the 
time the President came to the defense of 
his budget, it was too late; the pressure 
against it was unstoppable. 

The long-term factor in the present sit- 
uation is the incessant propaganda campaign 
that has been waged nationwide against 
taxes. It carries a simple three-word theme, 
“Taxes are bad.“ You see it in the cartoons 
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of the taxpayer clad in a barrel or with his 
pockets inside out. You see it in mpre subtle 
ways: I picked up a serious study of taxa- 
tion the other day and found the word “bur- 
den” seven times on the first page. Try an 
association test on your friends. Ask them 
to repeat the first word that enters their 
heads when you mention taxes.“ Most of 
them will automatically say high“ or “cut.” 
It will be one man in a thousand who will 
say “services” or “benefits.” People have 
been conditioned, like Pavliov's dog, to hate 
taxes, j 

Now, I am not being partisan when I say 
that, unfortunately, for 20 years one of our 
great political parties lent its weight to this 
propaganda—by campaigning unendingly on 
the theme that Federal taxes were too high 
and the taxpayer was being scalped unnec- 
essarily. Millions of people came to believe 
it. They were convinced that when the Re- 
publicans came in, things would be different. 
Now they feel they have been betrayed. They 
are frustrated and they are angry. There 
may be a question as to whether it’s fair 
for them to blame their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, but there is no question as to 
their mood. They sure feel like taking it out, 
on somebody. 

This is the national frame of mind that 
all of us who believe in public education 
must work to counteract. The time is short 
and the prospects may be slim, but we need 
to launch right now a concerted campaign 
to save Federal aid to education from being 
ground to death under the wheels of the 
economy drive that is underway. 

Where the national interest lies, it seems 
to me, is clear. We need to tap our national 
resources on a national basis to raise the 
standards of education in America to where 
they ought to be—in the elementary schools, 
in the high schools, and beyond the high 
schools. It cannot be done without Federal 
action. It can be done without Federal con- 
trol. We should not limit our yision nor 
apologize in our approach. We should pro- 
ceed with a clear conscience to give a broad. 
general lift to education at all levels—not 
as an emergency matter but permanently. 

At a time when we have the highest na- 
tional output, the highest national income, 
the greatest corporate profits, the highest 
wage levels of any nation in the history 
the world—when we are spending more on 
highways, more on cars, more on European 
travel and Caribbean cruises, more on alco- 
hol and tobacco, more on pleasure seeking of 
every kind, it is ludicrous to say that we 
do not have the resources to do what needs 
to be done in the fleld of education. 

This is a moral issue. Complacency and 
materialism are our enemies. 

Let us measure the national need—and 
then let us fulfill it. * 


Commencement Address by John S. 
Knight at Culver Military Academy 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished publisher, Jobn 
S. Knight, recently delivered a com- 
mencement address at Culver Military 
Academy. Mr. Knight analyzed the 
world which our young people must face 
\with realism, but with hope. He deliv- 
ered an inspirational message well worth 
study. I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
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cerpts from the address by Mr. Knight 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some Apvice TO GRADUATES: Don’t SHERE 

RESPONSIBILITY 
(Excerpts from the commencement address 
at Culver Military Academy, given by John 

S. Knight, editor and publisher of the 

Chicago Daily News and other Knight 

newepapers) 

It is trite to say that we are living in a 
Confused world. 

But confused it ls. The old order has 
Changed. 

Great empires have disintegrated. Nine- 

n new countries have won their inde- 
Pendence since the end of World War II. 

Tising tide of nationalism is every- 
Where in evidence. 

Two nations, the United States and So- 
Viet Russia, through their superiority in 
Nuclear weapons, hold the fate of the world 
in their hands. 

The changes are sweeping, revolutionary 
in character. 

Is it then any great wonder that we find 
the youth of today, with the draft and the 


ty of beginning a career, disturbed | 


and unsettled? 

While, on the one hand, young people 
are growing up, socially, mentally, emotion- 
lly, faster than ever before, on the other 

„it takes much longer before they can 

to assume their place in the world. 
wW. er Hamilton was a member of 
ashington's staff at 20 and a member of 
ae Continental Congress at 25. Today, at 

» Many young men have scarcely begun 
to find themselves, after years of military 
Service and the added educational require- 
Ments for a suitable career. 

EVERY GENERATION MAKES ITS MISTAKES 

Still, this is the world in which you live, 
wd “not necessarily the kind of world in 

hich you would prefer to live. 

So generation has had its challenge. 
the have met it more successfully than 

Others, some may be said to have failed. 

R It is customary at commencement time 

5 Speakers to dwell excessively upon the 

of of their own generation, a kind 

8 Self-flageliation in which I do not intend 
engage. 

hore we have made our quota of mistakes, 

th, &s other generations have committed 
€m before us. It will be no different in 

K. or in suceeding generations. 
83 all generations bave ever at- 

Pted to find a better way of life. Sig- 

cant progress has been made through the 

in improving standards of living, by 

— ot vastly expanded research and mod- 
technologies, 

Progress in the quest for peace has 
much less successful. The world is 

by dissension. Little men with 

j 8 = too often found in posi- 
ly pra eae art of diplomacy is poor 
give taal trust and understanding have 
We n way to threats and acts of violence. 
have flouted our Savior's injunction to 

Thea another. 

are the liabilities which your genera- 

= must inherit. 8 
ut since you have no option, but to view 
oe realistically, the time to start is 


been 
still 


PROFIT-LoSs SYSTEM RETAINS ITS VITALITY 

ately, in looking ahead to your own 

adeis there are many valuable assets on 
Y personal balance sheet. 

Ou are well prepared, by virtue of Cul- 

a sea oe program to gain entrance to 
Tord, cohlege or university. 

du have been schooled in wholesome sur- 

+ you have experienced competi- 
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tion; you understand both the rewards and 
the responsibilities of leadership. 

Another asset which you possess is that 
you are young men living in a country where 
opportunity still flourishes. 

Yes, I know all about high taxes, Govern- 
ment regulations, the problems of business- 
men and political chicanery. The doom- 
sayers would have us believe that the trend 
toward a form of European socialism is sap- 
ping the capitalistic system and drying up 
free competitive enterprise. 

I have probably viewed this trend with 
as much alarm as anyone in this audience. 
I do not like the growing dependence of 
the people upon the state, nor the tendency 
of our citizens to think in terms of their 
own security rather than of the opportuni- 
ties they might embrace. 

Still, it is only fair to concede that despite 
the “yakking” of our politicians and the 
clamor of the so-called liberals for more and 
more social welfare, our profit-and-loss sys- 
tem continues to show amazing vitality, 

Yes, opportunity still knocks for those who 
are willing to open the door. 

And, unlike the old saw, it frequently 
knocks more than once. 

INDUSTRY'S NEED: MANAGERIAL ABILITY 

General Spivey has asked me to discuss 
some of the qualifications which the talent 
scouts of business and industrial firms re- 
quire of prospective graduate employees. 

Primarily, they are seeking young men 
with trained minds who can later fill posi- 
tions on the managerial level. 

A trained mind must likewise be an ana- 
lytical mind with the ability to look at a 
problem objectively, consider all of the fac- 
tors involved, weigh the various possible so- 
lutions and come to & decision. 

The reluctance or inability of so many 
individuals to make a decision is the curse 
of the business world. 

In the newspaper profession we say of such 
individuals: They never go to press.“ 

Then, too, business and industry want 
young men of good judgment, or at least 
young men who, they believe, will develop 
good judgment. 

Judgment usually comes with experience 
but a clear thinker with good powers of 
analysis can hardly fail to exercise good 
judgment. 

I must not omit the importance of a pleas- 
ing personality, plus enthusiasm. 

But, if I may use a Culver term, “the great- 
est number of quality points will eventually 
go to the young men who prove themselves 
best able to accept and discharge respon- 
sibility.” 

These are the rare individuals who move 
mountains, who see in every obstacle grer- 
sonal challenge. 

They are the men, in every field and pro- 
fession, who stand out prominently as ac- 
knowledged leaders. 

OVERSPECIALIZATION MAKES POOR CITIZENS 


The emphasis these days is upon science 
and engineering. 

Nevertheless, I should like to say a few 
words In behalf of a liberal arts education. 

The demand for specialization should not 
overshadow the need for an appreciation of 
the arts and sciences, the languages, an 
acquaintance with the great philosophers, 
and a knowledge of the lessons of history. 

Too often—much too often, in fact—we 
find the men trained solely in sciences and 
engineering have a wholly inadequate under- 
standing of the science of government. 

The leaders of the world, the men who 
shape our destiny, for good or for evil, emerge 
from a background of public service. 

This may be fortunate, or unfortunate, 
according to one’s own view, but it is never- 
theless true. 

Therefore, it Is important to understand 
their motivations, to know their back- 
grounds, to appraise them objectively. 
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Since you can't measure a politician with 
a slide rule, and produce an exact calcula- 
tion, the broader education at least enables 
you to get an approximate evaluation of a 
politician’s character. 

READ, READ, AND READ FOR TRUE UNDERSTANDING 

Too many vital decisions, affecting all of 
us, are being made in the world today by 
men who seek personal power, or who lack 
the perception, balance, and judgment to 
adequately serve the people. 

Then we have the aspiring candidates and 
officeholders who think of themselves and 
their achievement rather than of their na- 
tion’s best interests. 

We see businessmen so absorbed by mate- 
rial success they have no time for cul- 
ture or the broad knowledge that brings 
tolerance for the views of others. 

An adequate exposure to the humanities 
can produce the well-stocked, orderly mind, 
a mind which is able to separate the true 
values from the false and through its per- 
ceptive qualities, make an enduring contri- 
bution to society. 

Education is the process by which we are 
prepared for complete living. 

Your exposure to education will be as 
rewarding as you make it. 

While, as a part of your inheritance, you 
enjoy all of the marvels of science and tech- 
nology unknown to the wisest men and 
women of 50 years ago, I respectfully suggest 
that education cannot be pumped into a 
lazy mentality through a coaxial cable. 

I beg of you to read, read, and read—so 
that your thinking may be stimulated with 
respect to the intricate and trying social, 
economic, and political problems which con- 
stantly confront this Nation and the world. 
THE THINGS THAT MAKE LIFE ZESTFUL AND 

RICH 

You may have observed that I have not 
attempted either to praise excessively the 
good work you have done at Culver, nor 
to deliver a lecture on the shortcomings of 
the younger generation. 

You, far better than I, know of your fall- 
ures and successes. 

I think you know what you are making— 
or failing to make of your educational op- 
portunities, better than I do. 

And I think you know the future has lim- 
Itless possibilities, both for good and for 
bad—and that starry-eyed optimism is as 
silly and onesided as blank-eyed despair. 

In conclusion, may I assure you that with 
character, intelligence, and a bit of humor, 
life can be interesting, purposeful, and re- 
warding. 

As you face the future, gaze not upon the 
stars, but usefully and realistically look 
deeply into your hearts to find the answers 
that are not all contained in the textbooks, 
nor in the addresses delivered at commence- 
ment time. 


Proposed Pepco Dam at Dickerson, Md., 
on the Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by Morris KanfYer, Esq., 
a Washington attorney, before the 
Rotary Club at Leesburg, Va., on June 
13, 1957. This speech, Mr. President, is 
most timely, outlining, as it does, the 
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recreational potential to be gleaned from 
the construction of the Pepco dam pro- 
posed to be built at Dickerson, on the 
Potomac River. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
ADDRESS BY MORRIS KANTER, WASHINGTON Ar- 

TORNEY, TO ROTARY CLUB, LEESBURG, VA., 

Junge 13, 1957 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I am very 
grateful for the opportunity of meeting the 
leaders of this community. I want to thank 
your chairman for the introduction citing 
my recent accomplishments in the Washing- 
ton area but of primary significance is the 
fact that my boyhood days were spent on 
a farm in upstate New York in a community, 
in many respects, similar to this area, which 
is also rich in history and tradition. 

Farming, therefore, is not a new venture 
with me except that now the work is ac- 
complished with machinery which seems to 
consume an enormous amount of gasoline, 
whereas, in my boyhood days, a team of 
horses were satisfied with a pail of water 
and a few quarters of oats now and then. 

Therefore, when farming gets into one’s 
blood, it is understandable that after a 
career in law, business, and civic activities, 
such as I have enjoyed in the Washington 
area, I would revert eventually to a farm 
and I am very happy that fortuitous circum- 
stances led me to select one of the most 
beautiful farms in your area—on the banks 
of the Potomac River. I hope before long 
that our place will be completed and made 
suitable for entertaining some of our neigh- 
bors and friends, 

I had occasion recently to talk with my 
neighbors in the Luckett area about the his- 
tory of the Lost Corners and to learn that 
during the early part of the century, No- 
land's Ferry provided a means of trans- 
porting of Virginia-grown grain across the 
Potomac to Tuscarare Station, Md., where 
John Lamare & Son maintained a warehouse 
and grain business which, in some respects, 
were similar to the business activities of 
NEN and fertilizer businesses of the present 

me, 

My neighbor historian worked in the area 
during his boyhood days and I therefore 
consider the information to be reliable, al- 
though it may vary in unimportant respects 
from recorded history. He tells me that a 
Mr. Clark engaged in the business of cutting 
railroad and switch ties from the white 
oaks of the big woods, part of which is now 
known as “Road 662,” leading from Luckett 
to the river. The ties were ferried across 
the river at Noland's Ferry. The ferry, bullt 
by Clark, was large enough to hold two 
teams of horses and wagons loaded with the 
rallroad ties, but during the summertime 
when the water was low, the ferry was dis- 
carded and the teams forded across the river 
and then crossed the canal in Maryland 
over a wooden bridge. The first high water 
in the area washed out the bridge and when 
John Lamare died his business decreased 
and that was the beginning of the end of 
Noland's Ferry. 

The road leading toward Noland's Ferry is 
presently a county road running northerly 
from Route 662 but terminates approxi- 
mately one-half mile from the river where 
the State has placed a sign “State Road 
Ends.“ I assume, gentlemen, that Loudoun 
County still owns the right-of-way from the 
end of the State road to the river and in the 
interest of preserving the historic sites of 
the area and make them accessible, it would 
be a grand accomplishment if Loudoun 
County could be persuaded to reopen the 
road so that the residents of northern Vir- 
ginia would find the river accessible for fish- 
ing and boating. 

Recreation has become an important part 
of community planning and I am informed 
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that Loudoun County does not have any 
public recreational areas for picnicking, 
where people may relax at the end of a hard 
day's work. It would be a tremendous asset 
to Loudoun County if we were to provide a 
sizeable recreational area at the point of 
Noland’s Ferry, particularly in the event 
Pepco builds the dam which is contemplated, 
as a reservoir to cool the generators of its 
electric plant, scheduled for construction at 
Dickerson. 

This might be an appropriate time to 
clarify a great deal of confusion that I found 
existed in the area with respect to Pepco’s 
responsibility for locating the plant at 
Dickerson. 

It is understandable that the taxpayers of 
Loudoun County hoped that Pepco would 
locate its plant in Loudoun County so as to 
inerease the county's tax base, but in poll- 
tics and love we must accept decisions that 
are made for us over which we have no 
control, 

Pepco has decided to locate its generating 
plant at Dickerson, Md., and the contract for 
the construction of the plant has already 
been let. All that remains for us to deter- 
mine is whether Loudoun County can derive 
some indirect benefits from the installation 
on the Maryland side. Pepco wants to con- 
struct a dam crossing the Potomac from its 
Dickerson location to the Virginia side which 
would create a lake from 4 to 5 miles long, 
backing the water up close to Point of Rocks. 
While there was still a possibility that Pepco 
could be forced to build its plant in Loudoun 
County, it was logical for our Representative 
in Congress to withhold his approval for the 
construction of the dam at the Dickerson 
location. It would be illogical, however, for 
us to continue to oppose the construction of 
the dam, thus depriving the people of north- 
ern Virginia, and Loudoun County in par- 
ticular, the financial and recreational ad- 
vantages which would flow from having a 
large body of water in the county where 
fishing and boating could be enjoyed at all 
seasons of the year. Loudoun County has an 
asset in its climate which may not be as 
apparent to the people of Loudoun County as 
it is to urban dwellers. When the tempera- 
ture is 92 in Washington, people wilt, vitality 
is sapped, work decreases and pleasures 
cease, When the temperature along the 
banks of the Potomac was 92 several weeks 
ago, it produced no discomfort to my family. 
We have been enjoying the mountain breezes 
flowing down from Sugar Loaf as they meet 
the sea breezes coming up the Chesapeake 
and the Potomac. It seems as if the north- 
west, south, and east currents all converge 
at Lucketts, Va., which, in my humble 
opinion, would make an ideal summer resort 
for urban dwellers within a radius of several 
hundred miles. 

Now, of course, I realize that many of us 
like privacy to such a degree that we would 
be reluctant to share our miles of mountain 
vista with city dwellers, but in this modern 
age it becomes essential, even for the pro- 
motion of our selfish financial interests, to 
invite tourists and summer residents from 
our neighboring States and areas. 

While we do not expect to develop Lees- 
burg as a tourist attraction comparable to 
Williamsburg, it nevertheless contains his- 
toric points of interest, plus a health-giving 
climate which could develop the area into a 
high-grade resort, but you cannot have a 
resort without an accessible body of water 
for fishing, boating, and swimming, nor can 
you hope to develop the area as a resort with- 
out the cooperation of the leaders of the 
community. 

The Adams farm of about 500 acres at 
Lucketts, which has recently been sold, could 
be developed as a resort if the Pepco Dam 
is built, since the property has a frontage 
of about a mile on the river and is easily 
accessible on Route 662. The financial bene- 
fits which would flow to the business com- 
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munity of Leesburg in the event 100 sum- 
mer homes were built on the 600 acres, are 
self-evident. Each dollar spent for con- 
struction of a home creates $7 or $8 addi- 
tional purchasing power, since the velocity 
ol money flows through business channels 
at a rapid rate. Such construction creates 
not only jobs for carpenters, plumbers, paint- 
ers and masons, but will also stimulate sales ` 
of building material, furniture, furnishings, 
imsurance business, groceries, and sundry 
supplies from soup to nuts, including, of 
course, banking. 

We must not neglect the most essential 
segment which turns the wheels of industry. 
Isn't it a wonderful system when all you have 
to do is sign a piece of paper at a bank and 
feel rich enough to spend money to fill your 
needs and desires by signing other pieces of 
paper called checks? I am sure that our 
banker friends will be quick to realize the im- 
portance of bringing into the community 
desirable business which will help swell sav- 
ings accounts and demand deposits upon 
which the banking business depends for its 
own earnings. You are fortunate, indeed, 
in having two progressive banking institu- 
tions in this community. I was particularly 
flattered when shortly after I purchased the 
Averill farm last summer, I received a tele- 
phone call one evening at my home, from 
the president of one of your banks, to extend 
a welcome and an invitation to open an 
account. That friendly gesture was indica- 
tive of a prevailing spirit I found in the Lees- 
burg area and I want to acknowledge my 
gratitude to all of you who have made me 
feel so much at home during the short period 
we have been here. I, too, have had a small 
role in the banking career, having served as 
general counsel and a director of a com- 
paratively small country bank in upstate New 
York. By way of contrast with the progres- 
sive spirit of your Leesburg bankers, I am 
reminded of a story concerning an upstate 
country banker who, upon retirement, found 
that he still lacked an adequate income to 
meet the high cost of living in this inflation- 
ary period. So, after careful deliberation, he 
decided to operate a gasoline service station 
to supplement his small retirement pay. He 
soon found that it was difficult to change 
the habits of a lifetime. On the very first 
day he opened for business, a man pulled uP, 
with his car and said to the banker in his 
new role, Let me have 10.“ The banker 
timidly looked at the driver of the car and 
said, “Can't you get along with five?” I cite 
that story, I repeat, by way of contrast, since 
the Leesburg bankers would undoubtedly g 
to the other extreme. I am sure that when 
any of you gentlemen call at either one of 
these banks and ask for a loan of 5, the 
banker will turn to you and say, Can't you 
use 10?" 

That's the spirit I like in Leesburg. Lets 
double the rate of our effort in sharing the 
beautiful county and God's free air with de- 
sirable visitors from other areas who would 
leave some of their purchasing power with us 
and we hope some will discover Leesburg 85 
my wife and I have discovered it about * 
year ago, and like it well enough to make 
this a permanent abode. 

In conclusion, may I suggest for your con- 
sideration, the desirability of a committee of 
your organization to call on Congressman 
SmirH to express Loudoun County's appre- 
ciation for his effort in widening the county 
tax base by having tried to get Pepco’s plant 
on the Virginia side of the river, but at the 
same time to impress upon Congressman 
Srrn the importance of allowing the Pepoo 
dam to be constructed, which would give 
Loudoun County access to the much 
§-mile lake. As you know, a bill is pending 
in Congress to permit the construction of 
the dam but that Con SMa, un 
recently, has been able to delay passage of 
the bill. Obviously, Pepco cannot wait in“ 
definitely for permission to build the dam. 
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which is required only as a reservoir of water 
With which to cool its generators. If con- 
Bressiona) approval is withheld much longer, 
Pepco will be compelled to resort to an al- 
ternative method of cooling the generators 

Means of cooling towers. After commit- 
Ments are made for the erection of such cool- 
ing towers, it may be too late to change 
Plans and then build the much desired dam. 

This proposed Pepco dam is to be only 15 
feet high and will not flood any appreciable 
amount of farmland since the banks of the 
Tiver at that point are very high. An oppor- 

ty does exist, however, for the residents 
Of this area to join with the residents on the 
Other side of the river, in opposing construc- 
tion of a high-level dam at River Bend 
Which the Army engineers are considering 
and which will be the subject of public 
hearings on June 25, 26, and 27. I believe 
that if congressional clearance could be ob- 
tained for construction of the low-level 
Pepco dam at Dickerson, before the sched- 
Uled public hearings on the high-level dam 
posed at River Bend, it would serve as 
another forceful argument in opposition to 
the River Bend dam. 

I believe that the leaders of this commu- 
nity, now in possession of the real facts con- 
cerning the proposed Pepco dam, will deter- 
Mine that to permit the construction of the 
Pepco dam will best serve their own interests 
and the interests of the people of Loudoun 
County and seek Congressman SMITH’s CO- 
Operation accordingly. 

I want to thank you gentiemen for a very 
delightful evening and for the opportunity 
You have afforded me to talk with you. 


Texas Takes Lead in Building New 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ent, Texas has taken a commanding 
ad in building the new system of high- 
Ways authorized by the 84th Congress, 
The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, a 
tee Newspaper in Texas and in the Na- 
5 n, recently published an editorial ex- 
tion of what is happening in my 
hi te with respect to the building of 
®hways. I ask unanimous consent 
=~ t the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
of the RECORD. 


was €re being no objection, the editorial 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
88 follows: 

Texas TAKES THE Leap 


8 largest State in the Union, has 
buildi ita rightful place of leadership in 
State ng the new National System of Inter- 
Tere} and Defense Highways, This is not 
eee there is a lot of distance in 

e: 
in tr’ xans like to travel swiftly and 


pie response to President Eisenhower's 
the. a superhighway system is a tribute 
Proor farsightedness of State leaders and 
th of the State's economic ability to pro- 

eltie needed facilities and services for its 
Struction Texas“ lead in new highway con- 
m is enormous. Work already is 

or ee Way Or soon will be started on 267 miles 
asked. 7 Ehways, and bids are now being 
Miles. — construction of 278 additional 
orth Carolina is a distant second 
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with 239 miles either under construction or 
advertised for bids. 

Even if the defense value is not considered, 
Texas’ highways will play a tremendous part 
in the future growth of the State, already 
thriving with new industries and a rising 
population. State officials are to be com- 
mended for recognizing the need and acting 
swiftly to meet it when the opportunity 
arose. 

More than a little credit also should go to 
a highway-conscious citizenry. If it had 
not been for the understanding and full sup- 
port of the people of Texas, official action on 
this vital project might haye been encum- 
bered and harmfully delayed. 


Radio in a Television Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Mr. M. S. Novik, radio con- 
sultant, after the 27th Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-Television, at Columbus, 
Ohio, on May 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or M. S. Novick, RADIO CONSULTANT, 
AT THE 27TH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY 
RADIO-TELEVISION, COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 9, 
1957, IN A PANEL Discussion or RADIO IN A 
TELEVISION AGE 
We are gathered here this year to praise 

radio—not to bury it. This is quite a dif- 

ference from the last 10 years, when many in 
the industry thought we were at a wake. 

We know that television didn't kill radio- 

just as radio didn't kill magazines and news- 

papers. 

We know now that newspapers are livelier 
than ever; magazines are stronger than ever; 
and radio is having its biggest year in a 
decade. 

Ours is a growing country. Every new 
medium of mass communication means that 
more people ars being reached. And because 
we are a growing country, there are always 
more people to be reached. 

It is true that radio today is alive and 
kicking. It is true that there are more ra- 
dio stations on the air today than ever be- 
fore. But it is also true that every radio 
station is in danger of remaining only so 
good as its competition. And the level is 
set by the worst of its competitors. 

Radio today with some notable exceptions, 
is a business of broadcasting recorded music 
and news. The liye programs, the talk, 
forum, discussion, comment and controversy 
programs that made radio the dominant 
medium of communication in the country— 
all of these programs are just about gone 
today. 

Radio today is making more money, and 
has more listeners and more commercials; 
and it also has less public service program- 
ing, less community action programs, and 
less standing in the community. 

It seems to me the time has come to take 
a sharp look at radio as it is today. 

Years ago, the networks were the major 
factor in our business. And the biggest and 
best stations—in terms of audience and com- 
munity service—were the network affillates. 
There were some exceptions, sure. But by 
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and large, the top stations were the net- 
work stations, And the networks, along with 
the entertainment shows, fed their affiliates 
news and comment and discussions and 
forum programs, fed them as commercial, 
fed them as sustainers. 

When the road for radio got rough, the 
networks lost advertisers. To save money, 
they cut back programs. The affiliates lost 
their prestige network shows—the pro- 
grams that gave them the edge over the in- 
dependents—so the affiliates began to lose 
audience to the independents. 

The affiliates had to compete with the in- 
dependent stations for local audience and 
advertisers, So they used fewer of the few 
network programs. 

Even the network owned and operated sta- 
tions started copying the local station pro- 
gram patterns. It was a case of the bigger 
station fighting the smaller station, and in 
the fight, the stations and the networks be- 
came cannibals. 

They ate up their public service programs, 
they forgot all about their forum shows, they 
ignored the public interest, necessity and 
convenience. The record. the music on a 
plate, once the backbone of the smaller, non= 
network stations, because the backbone of 
all stations—network and independent. 

Admittedly, radio was going through a 
critical stage. Things were tough and would 
get tougher. The need was for smarter, 
shrewder operations, some fresh ideas, and 
new program directors. 

At a similar stage in their existence, both 
newspapers and magazines had the same 
problem to face. They sharpened their edi- 
torial treatment, spruced up their appear- 
ance, developed news features, became more 
active in thelr communities. And today, 
they are more vital than ever before. 

But radio went the other way. Many of 
the pioneers sold out. Many news stations 
came into being. And a new breed of oper- 
ator came into radio. They were business- 
men; they had no training or background in 
radio; they were trained for just one thing: 
To make money. 

They didn't know, they don't know, and 
no one is telling them about their responsi- 
bility to the community. They kept their 
staffs small, their overhead down, they be- 
came music and news stations, and they 
made money. 

Radio, without the features that once 
made it a vital force, without the fresh and 
exclusive news, without the fresh exchange 
of ideas and opinions, radio could compete 
only by trying to operate cheaper than its 
competitor. 

And so long as the competition—the new 
operators, that Commissioner Bartley called 
the fast-buck operators—so long as they 
could ignore the public interest, necessity, 
and convenience in their programing, and 
get away with it, just so long did the veteran 
broadcaster have to cheapen his operations 
to stay in business. 

So radio today is, by and large, a case of 
canned music and canned news. And as 
their sharpshooting broadcasters expand 
their operations so do more and more sta- 
tions have to lower their program standard. 

I'll give you one example: The only sta- 
tion serving a one-county market. It is 90- 
percent commercial. The music it plays 
comes from records it gets free. Once a week 
it has a sustaining hour of popular operatic 
music, The SP records come from a lis- 
tener. Public service is strictly transcribed 
spots. And once a week a transcribed quar- 
ter-hour that is distributed gratis by a for- 
eign country. There is nothing controversial 
on the station; no talks, no discussions, no 
forums; and nothing local except the com- 
mercials and any news that shows up on the 
ticker. 

This is no exaggeration. It is typical of 
many others. They are in little towns and 
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big cities. You know them—evyeryone in the 
industry knows them. 

To the fast-buck operator, this sort of 
programing is not illegal. His lawyer tells 
him what to do and he does no more. He 
lives up to the minimum statistical require- 
ments of the FCC. His is strictly a chain- 
store business; the most important docu- 
ment, like a ry or shoe store, is the 
daily and weekly profit and loss report. 

And this sort of operation is unfair com- 
petition to the station that tries to meet 
its public-service obligations—and to the 
stations that are holding the line even to a 
minimum degree. 

There are independents and independents. 
There are independents that build local pro- 
grams, that haye dimensions and stature. 

' The kind of music a station serves is not 
the criteria. Playing the classics and master 
works only is as wrong as the station that 
plays only the top popular tunes. I urge 
that the rules of the road be made clear. 

The question is—how do these money- 
hungry operators get away with ignoring 
thelr community obligations? The answer, 
it seems to me, is that the FCC has stopped 
enforcing the public interest, necessity, and 
convenience portions of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act. 

Sure, the quick-dollar stations submit 
their annual program analysis to the FCC, 
And, sure, these analyses contain a present- 
able percentage of public service spots and 
programs. Because of its workload, the 
FCC is unable to properly check and review 
these program reports. 

The only way a station gets into trouble 
is when it does something that hits the wire 
services, or gets talked about on the floor 
of Congress, or if a lot of letters are sent to 
the FCO, or if an advertiser violates the 
better business code; eventually, the FCC 
will start investigating. 

But what about the original premise under 
which stations were licensed to operate in 
the public interest, necessity, and conven- 
ience? 

The current downgrading of radio sta- 
tion programing can be reversed by the 
Commission. If the Commission recognizes 
the seriousness of the problem, it should 
take a few simple steps: 

1, The FOO, because of the many new- 
comers in this business, should reaffirm its 
interest in local public service programing. 

2, The FCC should license for 1 year only 
all new grants and all transfers, so that 
program performance can be measured 
against promise before a renewal is granted. 

3. The FCC should not extend its current 
3-year licenses to a 5-year term without 
providing an effective annual method of 
reviewing station program performance 
against promises. 

Today the major networks are once again 
putting initiative and ingenuity into their 
radio programing, but they cannot force 
the affiliates to carry these programs. The 
affiliates, busy fighting the local stations for 
mass audience and ratings, cannot afford 
to, and do not carry these network public- 
service programs, 

Sure, all stations carry public-service spot 
announcements. But let's face it. The tech- 
nique of the spot announcement is nothing 
more than the technique of the slogan. 

Slogans can sell a familiar product, but 
slogans can never resolve a complex prob- 
lem. 

The community need for schools or sewers, 
for throughways or hospitals, for municipal 
parking or honest local government will never 
be faced, examined, evaluated, and acted 
upon as the result of slogans or spot 
announcements. 

The current emphasis on spot announce- 
ments is the easy way out. When that hap- 
pens, the entire democratic fabric that is our 
way of life suffers. We suffer as broad- 
casters and as citizens. 
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In a town with a newspaper and a radio 
station, where the station ignores ite com- 
munity obligations, the paper will step in 
and take the play away from the station. 

In the same town, if both the station and 
the paper ignore community service, then 
that town becomes a poor place in which 
to live. 

There is no substitute for argument, de- 
bate, discussion, and controversy when it 
comes to facing a community issue. This is 
an American heritage that goes back to the 
earliest days of our democracy. 

Unless radio faces these responsibilities, it 
will lose its identity as a dynamic force in 
the community. And when that happens, 
radio will be nothing more than a series of 
chainstores, identical in operation and dif- 
fering only in the name out front and in the 
size of the building. 

This is directly contrary to what the peo- 
ple of these United States want and likewise 
contrary to what Congress legislated in the 
Federal Communications Act. $ 

We as a country cannot afford the dubious 
luxury of emasculated radio stations. 

The time has come for all good men and 
women to raise their voices and ask the FCC 
to take a positive stand on the public in- 
terest, necessity, and convenience clauses of 
the Federal Communications Act and return 
radio to the heigħts of public service and 
community action. 


Problems of the Tuna Fishing ladustry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G, MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two let- 
ters which I have received from Mr. 
William E. Farrar, general manager of 
the Federated Fishermen's Association, 
Inc., and Mr. Joseph J. Madruga, presi- 
dent of the American Tunaboat Associa- 
tion, of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Farrar again brings to my atten- 
tion a serious problem involving the do- 
mestic albacore tuna fisheries operations 
of the Pacific coast. Mr. Madruga tells 
of a growing crisis in the tuna industry, 
resulting from our lack of controls per- 
mitting the legalized dumping of 14,000 
tons of frozen albacore tuna on our mar- 
kets at $100 per ton below cost. 


If we continue our present course in 
handling foreign fisheries trade negotia- 
tions, we are going to destroy a large 
segment of our domestic fish-producing 
industry. 

In the case of albacore tuna, a fish 
that is an interocean traveler, the ad- 
vantages we give to other nationals hav- 
ing government subsidies, monopolistic 
enterprises, and low cost labor may have 
the effect of depriving our fishermen 
from catching the same fish, and selling 
them on our own market. 

I believe that administrative action is 
long overdue in formulating a policy of 
trade with other nations, that will insure 
some reasonable consideration for this 
phase of our industry. 

The least the Government can do is 
to clearly inform our domestic fish pro- 
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ducers, just where they stand in the 
overall economics of the industry. 

We should not continue to allow, year 
after year, our fishing craft to remain 
idle in port, while unrestricted amounts 
of foreign fish absorb the domestic 
market. 

Mr. Farrar and Mr. Madruga’s letters 
elearly point out one of the serious prob- 
lems facing the American tuna industry. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERATED FISHERMEN'S 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Long Beach, Calif., May 16, 1957. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Macnuson: Referring to 
Senate bill 1796 introduced by the Honorable 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 

The Federated Fishermen’s Associations, 
Inc., 745 Seaside Avenue, Terminal Island, 
Calif., has gone on record strongly fayoring 
the passage of this bill. 

For your information, the Federated Fish- 
ermen's Associations is an organization com- 
posed of all of the cooperative fishing organ- 
izations who fish for albacore white-meat 
tuna in Pacific-coast waters off the coast of 
Washington, Oregon, California, and north- 
ern Mexico. 

The albacore fleet is now composed of not 
over 1,500 small vessels manned by from 1 
to 5 men who range out to sea as far as 
350 miles during the months of June 
through December in quest of the finest of 
the tuna family, albacore. A few years back, 
as many as 2,500 boats were engaged in this 
fishing; however, the terrific increases in 
Japanese imports of albacore tuna has forced 
many boats out of business. The following 
charts will give you a clear picture of the 
situation. 

Source of information: United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service; Market News Service, 
California Fisheries, 1955; Market News Serv- 
ice, Seattle and Astoria, 1956. 


Taste 4.—California imports of frozen tuna, 
1950-55 


IMPORTS OF ALBACORE TUNA 
In 1954, 459,143 
equals 9,183 tons. 
In 1955, 669,047 
equals 13,381 tons. 
In 1956, 705,000 
equals 14,100 tons. 
In addition 10,914 tons of frozen albacore 
were landed in Oregon and Washington ports 
from Japan in 1955 making a grand total of: 


albacore 
albacore 


cases albacore 


Tons 

California imports — 24,154 
Washington and Oregon imports... 10,914 
Canned in Japan and imported 13, 381 
— 

Fot — — - 48, 449 


The total catch of albacore tuna landed 
by American fishermen in 1955 was: 


Tons 
Callfornliaa e 11, 009 
Oregon and Washington — 2 
— 
rr a a May Ooo 
COMPARISON 
1950 


American-caught albacore, 30,800 tons- 
Albacore imported from Japan, 1,960 tons- 


1957 


1955 


American-caught albacore, 11,531 tons. 

Albacore imported from Japan, 48,449 tons. 

You will note that in 1950 the American 
eatch was over 15 times as great as the Japa- 
nese imports, however, in 1955, Japanese im- 
Ports were over 4 times as great as the Amer- 
ican production. 

This phenomena! rise in Japanese imports 
in the last few years has all but Killed the 
American albacore tuna fishing industry and 
if not corrected will surely do so, 

In 1947, 1948. and 1949 prices paid the 
fishermen for albacore ranged from $500 to 
$740 per ton. From 1950 to 1954 the price 
ranged from $400 to 6410 per ton. 

In 1955 it dropped at one point to $310 
per ton and at the close of the 1956 season 
the price paid American fishermen was $300 
Per ton. 

It is absolutely impossible to fish for alba- 
core tuna at those prices and stay in busi- 
ness. 

To make a further comparison, the Amer- 
ican tuna clipper fleet composed of approxi- 
mately 150 large boats and manned by about 
2,000 fishermen and the American purse- 
seiner fleet composed of approximately 125 
large boats and manned by about 1,400 fish- 
ermen who produce the ordinary light meat 
tuna, yellowfin, bluefin, and skipjack, in 
1955 landed 158,565 tons of the above types 
ot tuna in American ports. 

The imports of these same types of tuna 
Was 29.377 tons, You will note that the 
ratio of American catch to imports was 
about: 

ORDINARY TUNA 
American, 5+, to imports from Japan, 1. 
Now look at the ratio on albacore tuna: 
ALBACORE TUNA 

American, 1, to Japanese imports, 4+. 

By comparing the difference of ratios on 
the two types of tuna fishing you will see 

w completely unfair our Government is 
treating the American albacore tuna fishing 
industry. 

Albacore tuna fishing is a completely sepa- 
Tate kind of fishing. It is entirely different 
from the clipper fleet, purse-seiner fleet, or 
any other kind of fishing. It is deep-sea 

requiring special kinds of boats and 

equipment. It is an industry in Itself, the 

Same as beef raising is different from other 
types of farming. 

The albacore fleet to the last man know 

hat we are being discriminated against. 

We haye been hit harder by far than any 
Other industry by the tremendous imports 
from Japan and if our Government doesn't 
do som to right this situation, our 
Over 3,000 albacore fishermen with an invest- 
Ment in boats and equipment in excess of 
$22,500,000 will be forced out of business 
and an American industry which in 1950 
Produced $12,320,000 worth of albacore tuna 
{a natural resource) will be taken over by 
the Japanese. 6 

The albacore fleet has been more or less 
unorganized in the past but today we are 
Organized and intend to fight with every 

ene possible for the right to follow our 
zen profession and make a living for our 
amilies, 
2 sincerely solicit your support on Sen- 
bill 1796 and any other legislation on 
— tariffs, eto, which will save our 
erican albacore fishing industry. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. Farrar, 
General Manager. 


r eg TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
an Diego, Calif., June 11, 1957. 
Senator Warren G. Macnuson, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
inet SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your sympa- 
ic letter of June 5 was much appreciated. 
Some reason or other we had not heard 
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of your S. 1671 and we are most pleased to 
find that, as is usual, you are heading in a 
direction favorable to fishermen. It may 
be useful to you have a quick summary 
of what ls going on in the tuna business that 
affects your constituents as well as us. 

The 14,000 tons of frozen albacore got 
dumped in this market at $100 per ton be- 
low cost. That is water under the bridge 
and can’t be prevented. Neither can the 
damage which is going to flow from it. 

This resulted in California canners inven- 
tory of white meat albacore this past 8 
months being about a half million cases 
higher than normal. Im reaction to this 
the price of white meat canned tuna this 
spring broke from about $13 per case (non- 
advertised brands) to about $11 per case, 
with some offerings as low as $10.50, This 
brought the price of white meat solid pack 
below the price of light meat chunk. As a 
consequence the price of light meat has now 
broken to meet this new situation. The 
break has been from a level of about $11.50 
per case down as low as $8.50. 

In the meantime, the albacore season in 
Japan has started off heavily and it looks 
as if this year’s crop in Japan will be about 
the same size as the bumper crops of 1952 
and 1956. Where the exvessel price of al- 
bacore was running as high as $335 per ton 
in Japan last year it has broken to $185 per 
ton this year, and an average of 1,000 tons 
per day has been landed since the last week 
of May. 

Accordingly, your albacore people look as 


-if they are really going to take a beating 


this year. Our vessels are already begin- 
ning once more to be held up in unloading 
at the canneries. This summer, fall and 
winter look rough. 

We believe some little bit of help might 
come from these hearings being scheduled 
on the amendment of the Antidumping Act. 
Such hearings have a sobering effect on the 
Japanese Government, and it is with the 
Japanese Government that we are in com- 
petition with now. Anything you can do to 
push such hearings will be much appre- 
ciated by the tuna fishermen on this coast. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH J, MADRUGA, 
President, 


White House Pressure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial written by Basil Brewer, and pub- 
lished in the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard Times, of June 18, 1957, re- 
garding foreign-aid appropriations, and 
pressure by the White House. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Warre HOUSE PRESSURE 
(By Basil Brewer) 

Against the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people and against the Judgment of a 
majority of the United States Senators, the 
Senate passed Friday the foreign-aid appro- 
priation, virtually as the President had 
asked it, 

A scare drive by the President by television 
and radio, in which the President threat- 
ened the people with war should the aid 
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bill be curtailed—plus a robot type of fol- 
lowup testimony before Senate committees 
by Dulles—set the pattern for coercing the 
Congress and thwarting the sentiment of the 
people, who must foot the bill. 

An incident of concern to followers of 
Robert A, Taft was the fact that I. Jack 
Martin, former executive assistant of the 
late Senator Taft and for some time now a 
member of the White House staff, kept the 
pavements hot in Washington between the 
White House and the Senate. His assign- 
ment was to pressure the Senators to relent 
in their determination to cut the fruitless 
orgy of White House foreign-aid spending. 

The joint drive worked. The American 
people will continue to pay and pay in taxes, 
but not willingly or with their consent. 
They were scared by the White House and 
Dulles war threats, but they are not con- 
vinced and they will show their disappoint- 
ment and skepticism in their voting in 
November 1958. 

Never, since the days of the fabled Atlas, 
has one man or country tried to the 
whole world on its shoulders, as United 
States leaders are forcing the American peo- 
ple to do, 

The worst thing about the whole hoax Is 
that it does not work. The recent riots 
against the United States in Formosa, in 
Japan, and elsewhere show no indication 
we are winning friends by trying to buy 
them with American dollars. 

In England, where we have given and 
loaned billions, we have few friends, An 
authority in England recently sald most of 
this ald money had been used to soctalize 
British industry and government. What 
little good will we may have gained was lost 
when we refused to su England and 
France in the Suez but joined with Russia 
in opposing them. 

England now goes it alone, so far as the 
United States is concerned. in trade with 
China and otherwise. Other countries of 
West Europe are to follow. NATO is creak- 
ing and threatens to crack. Stassen, the 
most asinine of the White House staff, has 
goofed again in his disarmament chore. 

We are the most liberal, and the clumsiest, 
nation in the world in diplomacy. 


Ending the No Man’s Land Between 
Federal and State Employment Rela- 
tions Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for a 
number of years I have urged the Con- 
gress to take action to end the deplorable 
no man’s land which now exists be- 
tween the handling of labor relations 
cases by the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington and the various 
State employment relations boards 
throughout the Nation. 

Unfortunately, Congress has failed to 
take action largely, I believe, because of 
the impasse over amending the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

The other day, as a result of this fail- 
ure, the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board once more faced the dis- 
agreeable problem of inability to deal 
with a matter which should certainly be 
handled at the State level. 
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The board pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court continued to leave the no 
man’s land which bars State action in 
a case remotely affecting interstate com- 
merce, even if the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board does not choose to exercise 
jurisdiction in that area. 

The situation is described in an article 
in the June 11 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and in an editorial of June 14, 
which pointed up this absurd situation 
which we have allowed to develop in the 
48 States. 

If thére is any principle in the Federal 
system of Government which is sound it 
is this: That the States shall handle 
matters which they themselves are ready, 
willing, able, and eager to handle, rather 
than be dumping cases in Washington 
which sometimes does not want the cases. 

I send to the desk the aforementioned 
article and editorial and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 11, 
1957} 
WERB Sars It Can't Act—CrTes COURT 
RULING 

Applying for the first time in Wisconsin 
a recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion, the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board (WERB) sald Tuesday that the Fed- 
eral left “a veritable no man’s land" 
for certain employees and employers where 
there was no established machinery to set- 
tle labor disputes. 

The WLRB statement came in an order 
dismissing the petition of Madison local 442 
of the chauffeurs, teamsters, and helpers’ 
union for a representation election among 
18 employees of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Madison, on the ground that it had no juris- 
diction. 

The board noted that the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) had consistently 
refused to assert its jurisdiction in cases 
where a franchised employer received less 
than $500,000 worth of materials in inter- 
state commerce from the franchise holder 
or if less than $50,000 worth of goods was 
produced for out of State shipment. The 
Madison firm does not qualify under either 
of the conditions. 

In the past, the WERB has extended its 
jurisdiction to cover these cases in Wis- 
consin with the approval of the NLRB. 

On March 25, however, the WERB ruling 
pointed out, “the United States Supreme 
Court, in three cases decided on that date, 
clearly and unequivocably determined and 
established that the various States do not 
have jurisdiction over employers whose busi- 
ness affect commerce where the matters in- 
volved are covered by the National Labor 
Relations Act, regardless of whether or not 
th? National Labor Relations Board chooses 
to exercise its jurisdiction.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 14, 
1957} 


LABOR, EMPLOYER BOTH SUFFER 


It is a preposterous situation that the Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board faces. 

The other day the WERB had to dismiss 
the petition of a Madison labor union for an 
election to decide whether the union can 
represent workers at the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., of Madison, a firm that sells its soft 
drinks locally but is in interstate commerce 
because it holds a franchise from the out-of- 
State parent company and buys sirup and 
bottles in Chicago. 

The reason? The United States Supreme 
Court recently ruled that State labor boards 
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may not meddle in such cases. They are 
under the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board under terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. And it makes no difference 
that the NLRB has arbitrarily decided not to 
bother with minor cases. If a lot of em- 
ployers and employees are thus denied access 
to any machinery for settling their disputes, 
the only remedy is for Congress to fix up the 
law. 

The reasoning of the court may be sound 
enough. The hitch is that Congress shows 
no inclination to act. It didn't act in 1953 
when an effort was made to give the States 
jurisdiction over public utility and building 
trades disputes. It didn't in 1954 when 
President Eisenhower specifically asked that 
State boards be allowed to assume jurisdic- 
tion when the NLRB refused to accept cases. 
It has paid no heed to a petition submitted 
by a conference of labor board representa- 
tives of various States that was held in Mad- 
ison in April under sponsorship of the 
WERB. 

If in the Madison case and others like it, 
a petitioning union has no recourse but to 
strike, does this mean the Nation must have 
a rash of unnecessary strikes before Con- 
gress eliminates the no man's land“ that 
exists in the field of labor relations? 

By its refusal to change Taft-Hartley, 
Congress is inviting just such a consequence, 


Lampasas Fighting Back With Courage 
and Humor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texans have met adversity with courage 
since the fall of the Alamo. And they 
are still doing it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a feature column from 
the June 18 editions of the Austin (Tex.) 
American, written by Lorraine Barnes, 
one of my State’s most talented news- 
women, 

The column, titled “Lampasas Fight- 
ing Back With Courage and Humor,” 
describes how residents of Lampasas, 
despite losses of $4 million from floods, 
are rebuilding their homes and their 
lives. 

The column does not note the most 
tragic fact of the Lampasas flood. Five 
upstream retention dams planned for 
the Lampasas area—on Sulphur Creek 
and some smaller streams—would have 
held the $4 million damage sustained by 
that central Texas commmunity to less 
than $1 million. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAMPASAS FIGHTING Back WITH COURAGE AND 
HUMOR 
(By Lorraine Barnes) 

Can the naming of a colt born in a time of 
death and destruction symbolize the spirit 
of a Texas town? We think it can. 

The following vignette is one of many per- 
sonal experiences published in the first issue 
of the Lampasas Record to come off the press 
since Lampasas started digging out of the 
1 wrought by the flood of May 12, 
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“Fred McDonald's first thought, the Record 
reports, as the water crashed into his home 
just off Key Avenue, on Eighth Street, was to 
get his family out, but the speed and height 
of the water prevented. 

“So he bucked the current to bring his 
registered Shetland mare into the front door. 
As the water rose waist deep the family went 
to the roof. He came down to offer sanc- 
tuary to four people in a flooded car near his 
home. This was only minutes before the big 
crest came, taking the car, and McDonald's 
grocery store, with it. 

“They came back in the mud and slime of 
the house at 3 a. m., when the Shetland mare 
foaled. Lampasas Disaster was, of course, 
the proper name, and was so given,” 

When a man's business has been washed 
away and he can’t see the future for the mire 
and debris in his living room, it takes wry 
humor to hang a monicker like that on a 
baby newcomer salvaged from the experience. 
But humor—masquerading for raw courage 
is an old ingredient of frontier life, and 
Lampasas today is fighting back from the 
first, easy pronouncement of its death. Flood 
sales are underway, farmers are competing 
for labor against the extra work needed to 
repair damage to homes and businesses, the 
class of 1957 has been successfully graduated 
from Lampasas High, the routine of life again 
engrosses people. 

Editor-Publisher E. M. Pharr is back in 
harness, catching up on the news after the 
most frustrating experience a newspaper- 
man might expect: The flood washed out 
the Record shop and caused the paper to 
suspend publication during its biggest story. 
Just to keep the Record’s record straight, 
Pharr announced the newspaper would go 
on numbering its issues as though the flood 
had not stopped operations; hence the cur- 
rent issue is numbered 44 through 47 of 
column 52, enabling the venerable Record 
to resume its regular order. 

Not all the flood news could be crammed 
into the four-in-one issue, so Pharr will con- 
tinue to report the flood story in future is- 
sues. That's all right with Lampasans. 
They've lived through enough excitement 
to fill a book. 

Lampasas is an honest town, a front-page 
story notes. 

Among things washed away by the flood 
was the cash register of the O. K. Rubber 
Welders containing $48 in cash and a num- 
ber of checks. On the morning of May 31— 
19 days after the flood—a friend told 
“Lucky” Guess that a small cash register 
was lying on the north side of the square, 
and Guess went over and claimed his busi- 
ness equipment. He found the contents 
intact—including $48 in cold cash. Guess 
figures he isn't called “Lucky” for nothing. 

Acts of heroism and escape from death 
were commonplace in Lampasas the night 
of May 12. Young Mike Mullican is credited 
with twice saving his father from being 
swept down Third Street and again when 
their truck was wasked out from under 
them. Mrs. Gracie Storms, the mother of 
two children, removed at least 16 persons 
to a place of safety, making successive round 
trips in her car from the flood area to the 
Red Cross disaster station. Mrs. Storms 
can't swim, but the fact didn’t keep her 
from negotiating the flood-covered streets 
time and again. 

Knowing that C. E. Langford was still at 
the Burns Cheyrolet Co., Garwood Burns 
went to warn him to get out when he learned 
Sulphur Creek had crashed over the levee. 
In turn, Burns was trapped by high water 
and the relentless current and took refuge 
in the warehouse just west of the agency's 
office building. There with new and used 
cars bounding and crashing into each other, 
he climbed atop a car which bounced slant- 
ing on a pickup—and lodged, more or less 
securely, the Record reports. Langford 
meanwhile had escaped to the attic of the 
office building. 
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When W. W. (Red) Wilson and Jess Rhoden 
Climbed for safety into a window of the 
Lampasas House, they happened to enter the 
room occupied by Andy Bostick. Bostick 
Was sitting there by candlelight clamly re- 
moving his shoes. Asked what he was plan- 
ning to do, Bostick replied, not umreason- 
ably: “Get to bed if I can get all these people 
out of the room.” 

Wilson and Rhoden investigated a pound- 
ing nolse downstairs and found W, F, Palmer 
trapped in his room with water rising fast. 
They located a screwdriver, remoyed a door 
hinge at the top and made an opening large 
enough for Palmer to get through. 

The Record illustrated its postfiood issue 
With pictures taken by the Wooten Studio. 
The views show flood damage at its worst but 
there are also scenes of typical businesses all 
Cleaned up and operating again soon after 
the water passed. The newspaper declares 
Much can be read by a study of these pic- 
tures both as to destruction suffered and 
determination to carry on in a better way 
than ever. 


The Role of Art in International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor» an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Kirk Douglas, an outstanding 
actor and a discriminating and intelli- 
Sent observer of international relations. 

Mr. Douglas describes in this article 
in a most persuasive manner the role of 
art in international relations, and sup- 
Ports the idea of creating an Assistant 
— of State for Cultural Rela- 


This article is worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues, and I believe they will 
enjoy read it. 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
(By Kirk Douglas) 
The guy who called America “the great 
hariting pot“ must have visited my neighbor- 
Cod in Amsterdam, N. Y. As a boy I could 
Praia & world tour just by walking around 
R e block, Some of our neighbors were 
Ussians like my parents, but we had rep- 
nacntatives trom practically every European 
1 tion. I can still remember how one fam- 
re Would symbolize a whole country for me, 
tne that whenever Germany was mentioned 
þi chool, I would immediately get a mental 
Mee of the German family with their 
Hy nd, round-cheeked, fat little kids that 
1 ed in the house behind us. Or when I 
8 about Italy, I'd think of the dark- 
red happy brood two houses down. 
N time while I was in high school, a 
Pea boy got in some difficulties with the 
thorities, In telling my mother about it 
tonne some offhand, sweeping generaliza- 
8 that began, All Poles are—” and I got 
further. 

All Poles are different,” interrupted my 
5 her, “There's more to Poland than one 
. 

n other countries around the world peo- 
ple toda ; 
Orice aias are making the same mistake I 

T have thought of this a great deal in the 
1 Several years as I have moved around 


Pe On movie locales, Accepting the an- a 
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tics of an individual as the character of a 
nation is one of the things that is holding 
back the world understanding that ulti- 
mately must be worked out on the level of 
the people. 

I remember particularly a warm, sunny 
afternoon in Rome. I had time off from a 
movie that was being filmed there, and 
headed for the beach at Fregene. After weeks 
of being indoors on the movie set it felt 
wonderful to be outside again. Not content 
with merely sunning myself or running into 
the waves, I started to play tag with some 
children, We yelled and shrieked and raced 
along the beach, our flying feet showering 
sand on reclining sun bathers. 

No doubt I was a ludicrous sight, whooping 
and hollering with a bunch of 8-year-olds. 
I felt like one of the gang until I overheard 
an irate Italian matron mutter, “Damn fool 
American.” 

I didn’t think much of it at the moment. 
But that night I resented the implication. 
If I had done the same thing on any of the 
beaches near Los Angeles, the comment 
might have been “Damn fool actor.” 

For the first time, I realized that I was my 
country to everyone who noticed me and 
didn't have a wise mother handy to point out 
the fallacy of such snap judgment. 

I wanted to go back and tell that Italian 
woman, “There's more to America than high- 
spirited actors kicking up sand on a foreign 
beach.” I wanted to go back and tell a lot 
of people I had met that they ought not to 
judge America by me, 

Suddenly I remembered a score of con- 
versations in which my statements and ac- 
tions were accepted as the official American 
point of view on a given situation. Phrases 
like, “So that’s how America feels about it,” 
and, “You Americans don't understand,” 
came back to haunt me. I had been standing 
up. probably being a little pompous, tossing 
off opinions and ideas as if they were Gov- 
ernment pronouncements. I probably made 
a few foolish remarks, but I doubt that I 
did any serious damage. 

Forced to think about the situation, I was 
able at last to see some fairly obyious things 
that had been under my nose all the time. 
Most American tourists are judged solely as 
Americans. But American movie actors are 
judged in two ways—as Americans, and yet 
at the same time as a distant friend, a guy 
you feel you know and like although you 
have never met him. The world motion pic- 
ture screen has given the American actor 
international stature. 

On the streets of any European city, many 
people are inclined to treat American film 
stars as old friends. Having made their ac- 
quaintance on the screen, they yell out, 
“Bonjour, Gregory” or “Buon giorno, Spen- 
cer.” It's as warm and casual as that. Even 
world statesmen do not receive such treat- 
ment. How many Europeans would recognize 
John Foster Dulles, or a United States 
Senator, or the head of a banking or business 
mission? And, if they did, how many would 
call out, “Bonjour, John?” 

This seems to me to add up to one thing. 
Regardless of what one may think of their 
performances, motion-picture stars have an 
unusually high potential in building good 
will for this country abroad, Although 
without portfolio, they have it within their 
means to become American ambassadors of 
friendship in a troubled world. 

In fact, all who are professionally iden- 
tified with the arts—whether it be music 
or dancing or theater—are in a unique posi- 
tion of influence where world understand- 
ing is concerned. Artistic expression, of 
whatever form, speaks through thoughts and 
emotions that are common to human beings 
everywhere. 

There are shining examples of the good 
that can be done to help people understand 
our country—such things as the Porgy and 
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Bess tour of Russia and the rest of Europe, 
and Danny Kaye's tour around the world in 
behalf of the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Important projects for 
the future certainly must include Billy Rose's 
plan for an exchange of Soyiet and Ameri- 
can performers, which the State Depart- 
ment is now considering, and the fact that 
producer Michael Todd seems to have worked 
out most of the details for shooting an 
American film in Moscow. 

Of course, we performers will run the 
usual risks in such a plan. Still, I think 
it would be better for Russians to throw 
tomatoes at bad actors than to hurl more 
lethal weapons at people in general. 

All of this is on a large and significant 
scale. But equally important are the daily 
triumphs for international good feeling that 
can be achieved by American motion-picture 
stars in Europe. 

Oftentimes these are simply things that 
an actor does by virtue of his training and 
experience. 

During a recent stay in Italy on a movie 
location, I was asked to make a personal 
appearance for charity. My Italian vocabu- 
lary at the time consisted of good morning 
and goodby, but with the aid of some 
friends I worked out a four-line speech and 
memorized it phonetically. 

When I stepped out on the stage and ad- 
dressed the audience in its own language, the 
reaction was so great you would haye thought 
I had suggested that Fort Knox be made 
an Italian colony. 

The English translation would have been 
trite, indeed. It merely was to the effect 
that I was happy to be in Italy, had enjoyed 
my visit so far, and looked forward to mak- 
ing many Italian friends. I had spent all of 
a few minutes memorizing it in Italian, 
Never did so little effort pay off so big. 

Another time I was asked to emcee a gala 
charity affair at Monte Carlo to help raise 
funds to fight polio. I was fortunate 
enough to be flanked by Gina Lollobrigida 
and Martine Carol. The event was a tre- 
mendous success financially, a result for 
which the major credit must go to the charm 
and pulchritude of my feminine coworkers. 
But what was most gratifying, and signifi- 
cant, to me was the flood of letters from 
French citizens and parents. They couldn't 
get over the fact that an American would 
take time out from his other activities to 
help raise funds for their children, 

All this was inspiring evidence to me that 
people the world over have a strong, natural 
yearning for mutual understanding and 
friendship. Reaching them through com- 
mon bonds and interests, one can release 
much of the suspicion, jealousy, and hate 
which binds the world’s human relations. 

Realizing this, our motion picture stars 
who today are working in foreign countries 
in increasing numbers should prepare them- 
selves to accept the responsibilities that go 
with this great opportunity. 

One of the first things an American actor 
in Europe has to remember is that 
able to outfight the Indians in a series of 
westerns does not, in Itself, qualify him to 
talk with authority on international politics. 
I am, of course, speaking from experience, 
Those European press conferences, which 
are a lot more rugged than a tussle with 
some hired Hopis, are quite a challenge. 

In America, the questions newspapermen 
ask a movie star are very much of a pattern. 
How does it feel to kiss Lana Turner? Do 
you do your own stunts? How are you en- 
joying your stay in Dallas, or Cleveland, or 
St. Louis? What are your plans for your 
next picture? 

The reporters ask these questions because 
they have found, I assume, that this is the 
kind of information their readers want. 

But in Europe the their 
Teaders—are not nearly so interested in 
whether you sleep in pajama tops or bottoms 
as they are in political or social affairs. 
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At one time or another in Europe I have 
been asked to predict the outcome of the 
segregation problem in the South, to dis- 
cuss the differences of approach between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, to ex- 

plain America’s interest in the Middle East, 
and to give my opinion on the desirability 
of unlimited trade with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. No one American—baker, butcher, 
doctor, statesman or actor—can come up 
with answers that will satisfy everyone. But 
by being ready for such questions—and hav- 
ing honest, forthright answers ready—the 
actor can help keep the respect most Euro- 
peans feel for us. 

Many Europeans think of our country in 
terms of statistics: the highest buildings, 
the most cars, the most money, and so 
forth. This is not unusual because we our- 
selves think of other countries, like France 
and Italy, in general terms. The word 
France“ conjures up a montage of the Eiffel 
Tower, beautiful girls, the Folies Bergere, 
wine, and much franker moral standards. 
Italy, as everyone knows, is a country of 
spaghetti, opera singers and striking fem- 
inine fashions. If you know any French- 
men or Italians, undoubtedly you know how 
much you must revise these false, but prev- 
alent, impressions. 

It is difficult for Europeans to establish 
much personal contact with the usual 
American tourist, whom they look upon 

as a source of income and not as a 
potential friend. They provide him with 
rooms, meals, travel accommodations and 
souvenirs, but it is a businesslike arrange- 
ment. There must be some way of breaking 
through this symbol-for-symbol relation- 
ship between countries. Certainly the in- 
ternational status of a movie star is one 
way. 

Europeans do not hesitate to walk right 
up to an American actor and ask him ques- 
tions about himself and his country—an 
approach they wouldn't exercise with an 


high level visitor. 
With a movie star they have a feeling of 
closeness and kinship. When a picture is 
being filmed, they will flock from miles 
“around, and they like nothing better than 
to chat with the actors between scenes. 

If a film star is not working during a 
European visit, he is usually the super- 
tourist, meeting more of the public in one 
day than most officials do in a month. 

The actor must approach his role as an 
ambassador as he would any other part— 
he’s got to learn the lines, In this case, that 
means he should learn to speak the language 
of the country he is visiting. Pantomine is 
wonderful, but contrary to the old axiom, 
words frequently speak at least as loud as 
actions. Because the people recognize the 
star, they are even more anxious to com- 
municate with him. A few well chosen 
words in the native tongue can accomplish 
wonders. In the past several years of work- 
ing on movie locations in Europe, I have 
taken my own advice and can now speak 
fairly fluent French, passable Italian and 
pretty miserable German. 

Like others, I have found that in learning 
a foreign language there is always a tempta- 
tion to put the first few words to immediate 
use—sometimes with amusing results. I re- 
member walking into a small restaurant in 
Rome and, with feigned casualness, ex- 
tending greeting in Italian, Those few 
words, coupled with the fact that the pro- 
prietor recognized me, brought forth a tor- 
rent of Italian. 

I played the part straight. I nodded my 
head, grunted a few times, and sat down 
at the table. I'm still not sure what the 
man said, or what I had to eat that night, 
but it was one of the best meals I have ever 
had anywhere, 
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It Is my feeling that, much too often, 
Americans figure it is the responsibility of 
the Europeans to understand English, and 
that there is no need for them to learn the 
language of another country. It is about 


time that a lot of us ask ourselves, “Who 


do we think we are?” This goes double for 
American movie stars abroad. 

I have a strong feeling, too, that in the 
long run, as more and more people from this 
country visit Europe, those who have been 
abroad will have an important effect on 
American foreign policy. To travel in for- 
eign lands is to get a perspective of your 
own country. I recall my ski instructor at 
Klosters, Switzerland, saying to me one day 
during a break in my lessons, “How do you 
know what it is like to be an American? 
You are one,” 

And he was right. We are so fortunate to 
grow up in a country where all sorts of free- 
doms and opportunities are taken for 
granted, we forget they are not an auto- 
matic blessing in every nation of the world, 

I have always been an ardent supporter of 
the various plans to give aid and comfort 
to countries in need of it, without ever 
thinking there might be an adverse reaction 
by the beneficiaries. I guess I have con- 
sidered these generous acts on the part of the 
American people in the light of a play in 
which the knight in shining armor comes 
galloping up in the middle of the third act 
to save the heroine and the kingdom. 

But a French film worker gave me insight 
into the problem when he said, “It is not 
easy to be rescued in two wars.” 

Naturally, people are grateful for our help 
but, understandably, they are a little re- 
sentful toward any country that has so much 
while they have so little. With us, it is not 
merely a question of giving aid, it is essen- 
tial that we also sell ourselves at the same 


. 


This dual feeling—appreciation of our aid 
and resentment of our ability to afford it— 
sometimes places an American in an ironic 
position. 

One day in the delightful town of Arles, 
France, while we were shooting Lust for 
Life, I was sitting at a sidewalk table in 
a most attractive little bistro having lunch. 
It was a pleasant, relaxing atmosphere, and I 
felt nothing that my eye could see had 
changed in the past 50 or 100 years. Every- 
where I looked it was tranquil. -I felt at 
peace with myself and the whole world. 

Some children were playing across the 
square, and from time to time they would 
look over at me and giggle. I wasn't sure 
whether it was because of my Van Gogh 
beard or because I was a movie star, but 
it was very much in keeping with the entire 
scene. 

After a while I became conscious of 
a new element in the picture. Some teen- 
age girls had taken up a position on a pic- 
turesque stone bridge and were watching me 
intently, obyiously summoning up courage 
to come over and talk to me. I waved to 
them to come on, and as they did I noticed 
a sign which their legs had covered. There, 
in big splotches of black paint, was the ad- 
vice, “Yanks—go home!" 

The impact was startling. It almost de- 
stroyed what had been a memorable hour. 
The only thing that saved it was that I rea- 
lized how much the sentiment of the country 
had changed, Certainly there had been a 
time when they wanted their country for 
themselyes. It is not easy to take charity. 
Reminders like this pop up from time to time 
and the American must try to understand 
them in their proper context. 

Memories of any trip or forelgn Interlude 
center around people as much as they do 
around places or events. I remember asking 
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a cab driver in Tel Aviv why he had come 
to Israel. He answered that he had been in- 
spired to do so by the writings of Spinoza, 
and he proceeded to quote at length some 
of the that had moved him. Never 
having read Spinoza, I could only agree with 
him. 

I also have a vivid impression of the laun- 
dress who looked after my clothes in Rome. 
She was very proud that her church had a 
painting by Giotto (1266-1336). She prac- 
tically demanded that I go and see it, which 
I did. 

I don't say that a knowledge of the great 
philosophers is a basic requirement for cab 
drivers in Israel, or that all laundresses in 
Italy spend their spare time lecturing on art, 
but the incidents emphasize the European 
feeling for the arts. 

This sense of identification with the clas- 
sical tradition of the arts is much more 
common in Europe than in Americu for ob- 
vious reasons, Europeans have had centur- 
ies of exposure to the art forms, and their 
interest and knowledge of operas, paintings 
and symphonic music is as natural and un- 
complicated as our passion for baseball, foot- 
ball, and jazz. Still—you do remember a 
laundress who boasted about a Giotto, or & 
cab driver who spouted Spinoza. 

I find myself also recalling a restaurant 
in Brussels. It was located in a residential 
section and was a tiny room in an old home. 
It had been highly recommended and I was 
impressed by the beautiful linen and the 
gleaming silver and china that was set out. 
It was a room that contained not more than 
10 tables, and the food was superb. 

My American, mass-production mind went 
to work, I figured that with a little capital 
the owner could expand and provide gastro- 
nomical feasts for fifty or a hundred tables. 
I suggested the idea to him, but the ground- 
work had not even been laid on this castle 
in the air when he stopped me. 

“No,” he declared, “we cannot consider 
this. The quality of the food would suffer.” 

I admired him for his position. I hope 
that some day I will learn to say, in connec- 
tion with any scheme, “the quality would 
suffer.” 

I like Europe. Visiting it as a movie star, 
and often working there in that capacity, 
I am convinced that, given the chance, Eu- 
rope will like us. The night spots in Paris 
are crowded with people eager to hear Amer- 
ican jazz as played by Sidney Bechet and 
other groups. Louis Armstrong and Lionel 
Hampton drew record-breaking crowds all 
over the Continent, and American movies 
do capacity business in almost every 
theater. 

Art is a universal language and needs 
no translators. Particularly in Europe, with 
its long history of art, the creative person 
often is regarded with more affection than 
the businessman or statesman. An artist 
from another country is given a similar warm 
reception. 


And that is where American movie stars 
can do something important about this great 
need for helping the people of the world 
to become better acquainted with us and 
our country. If actors will just consider 
themselves constantly on tour for this great 
drama called World Understanding, they can 
score triumph after triumph. 

There are many responsibilities that go 
with it, but it is a tremendous role and the 
audience is highly receptive. Everywhere I 
have been on movie locations—in France. 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Israel—I have 
found that people are hungry for friendship 
and understanding. The movie stars can 
give the performance of their lives by carry- 
ing the message that Americans are thelr 
brothers. 
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Paying for Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr.. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very thought- 
Provoking editorial concerning the pub- 

Postal policy appearing in the Sat- 
Urday, June 15, 1957, edition of the 
Asheville Citizen be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PAYING FOR POSTAL SERVICE 


If Congress is at last disposed, as seems 
ly, to vote a general increase in postal 
Tates, some users of the mails will accept the 
decision resignedly, others more or less 
cheerfully, but probably still wishing for 
answers to unanswered questions. 
; ® questions deal with the public- 
Welfare services of the Post Office Depart- 
2 the deficits involved in performing 
hose services and the problem of the right 
Or wrong attitude toward the deficits. 
i t ot all in such a discussion the Amer- 
can people want good postal service and are 
Willing to pay for it. Yet, as the cost of the 
de increases, the people are placing em- 
asis on this question: 
5 What is the nature of the service rendered 
Nd how should its costs be apportioned 
g taxpayers? 
Te are some misconceptions about the 
ature of the postal service, and this causes 
nfüsion in analyzing the cost issue. 
ct Well-known encyclopedia says of the 
ig uted States Post Office Department that it 
2 = the largest business organizations in 
‘orld. 
thant is correct only in a general sense. Yet 
8 fact appears, when you examine the kind 
Densrelees rendered, that this Government 
the ment is no more of a business than 
of partment of Labor, or the Department 
0 Agriculture, as the Newark, N. Y., Courler- 
wette expresses It. 
Pos Point is that, from the beginning, the 
t Office Department has been engaged in 
Riida for the welfare of the people, just 
— regardless of cost. 
inser example, the Department delivers a 
letter on Charlotte Street for the same 
l charge for delivering a letter in Hon- 
7.000 miles away. Hence, among the 


Slug 


90 Post offices in the country, more than 
noso cent of them are reported as losing 
8 to because the job of the Department 


or 9 the mails regardless of distance 


ee are some other welfare services for 


ho charge is made by the Department: 
Soe Tranking privilege for Members of Con- 
Ing and other Government officials; mak- 
on Collections for the Collector of Customs 
log the recelved with duty charged; help- 
© armed services find relatives of de- 
tax 1 Servicemen; distribution of income- 
funds ae acceptance and transmission of 
tary for volunteer charities, public no- 
5 Monks 2 services. 
> y of the postal service, the Citi- 
et Advisory Council submitted some con- 
as follows: 
People should pay their share of le- 
Banate Costs fer mail services rendered, 
Welfare and community service 
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costs should not be paid from the Depart- 
ment's operating revenue 
The Newark Courier-Gazette sums it up 
better: 
“The public services of the post office 
should be paid for by the public as a whole, 
and not charged up to mail users alone.” 


Soviet Occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, 


and Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, a resolution recently adopted by the 
Lithuanian Council of Miami, condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the illegal oc- 
cupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and the genocide policy toward 
these Baltic Nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF MIAMI, , 
Miami, Fla. 

Resolution unanimously adopted at meet- 
ing of Americans of Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian descent of the city of Miami, con- 
voked to commemorate the sad anniversary 
of the mass deportations of the people of 
the Baltic nations, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, by the Russian police: 

“Whereas Soviet Russia has enslaved Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia, subjecting their 
people to brutal terror, oppression and mass 
deportations to Siberia and other parts of the 
Soviet empire; and 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia have no freedom and are merci- 
lessly exploited by their Communist rulers; 
and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States officially denounced the illegal in- 
corporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into the Soviet Union: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Americans 
of Baltic descent of the city of Miami calls 
upon the President of the United States to 
do ail in his power to help the people of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to regain their 
freedom and political independence; and to- 
wards this end; be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting requests the 
Government of the United States to support 
Senate Joint Resolution 87 which provides 
for a freedom authority to keep alive the 
spirit and hope of freedom from Russian 
Communist domination in the hearts of the 
liberty-loving people enslayed behind the 
Iron Curtain; and finally be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting requests the 
Government of the United States to intro- 
duce in the United Nations a resolution con- 
demning the Soviet Union for the illegal oc- 
cupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 


and the genocide policy toward these Baltic, 


Nations.” 


ER, 
President Estonian Club. 

TEKLA PETERSONE, 
Representative, Miami Latvians. 
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The Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the Government in this case is 
another black page in our national his- 
tory. The exact situation is this: We 
are quartering our Armed Forces in 
Japan for the protection of Japan. Our 


‘soldiers were ordered there by the ad- 


ministration and are not there from 
their own choice. An area was set aside 
for the camp of our soldiers, and in this 
area the jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted by our men remains with the 
army of occupation. In this manner, 
and that alone, can the constitutional 
rights of our soldiers be protected. 

Girard was on guard duty at the time 
of this incident, and did exactly what 
he was ordered to do. He was to protect 
the area from trespassers and was pro- 
vided with arms to enforce that protec- 
tion. Some Japanese citizens came into 
the area and were ordered to leave. 
When they did not do so Girard, then 
on duty, fired a few shots to scare these 
trespassers off, and one of these shots 
accidentally killed a Japanese woman 
who came into the area and was a tres- 
passer there. 

If the shooting was not justified the 
United States Army court-martial had 
authority to make an inquiry, which it 
did, but because of the Status of Forces 
Treaty, held that he should be turned 
over to the Japanese for trial. 

Whatever the outcome of this matter 
finally is, it means that we have tried to 
abandon one of our soldiers in time of 
trouble, and in order to appease the 
Japanese we have thrown this soldier to 
the wolves. 

This action clearly demonstrates that 
under the policy of appeasement followed 
by this administration and the two pre- 
ceding ones we are willing at any time 
to sacrifice one of our men if the Japa- 
nese Government cannot be conciliated 
in any other way. 

The people of the United States should 
be advised on whose order Girard was 
turned over to the Japanese, and should 
further be advised that our altruistic 
policy toward the Japanese should be 
stopped at once, and every last soldier 
of the United States be withdrawn from 
Japan. The people of this country will 
never stand for any policy that keeps our 
soldiers in a foreign country for the pro- 
tection of that country, and at the same 
time permits them to be tried by a for- 
eign government. 

When the NATO treaty was up for ap- 
proval in 1953, under which it was agreed 
that members of our Armed Forces 
abroad should be tried by the NATO gov- 
ernment of the countries in which our 
troops were stationed, I raised a protest 
and my statement appeared in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD. But the appease- 
ment slant to our foreign policy was so 
strong that it had no effect, and the 
treaty was approved. 

The President stated that the agree- 
ment to have our troops tried in foreign 
countries is justified because that gives 
us the power and jurisdiction to try for- 
eign soldiers in this country. What a 
statement. The President must have 
known that this country does not have 
to have foreign soldiers here for our pro- 
tection, and that no foreign troops are 
here except a few for observation pur- 
poses. What a trade this was. To trade 
away the constitutional rights of thou- 
sands of our men in the Armed Forces 
for a chance to try foreign soldiers in 
this country—when we have none to try. 

If we are powerless or spineless enough 
to abandon Girard, then we should im- 
mediately remove every last man of our 
Armed Forces in Japan. The same doc- 
trine applies to any other foreign coun- 
try where this treaty is in force. If we 
cannot protect our own men it simply 
shows just how weak and vacillating this 
great country has become, and it is time 
to call a halt to such procedure. Judge 
McGarraghy has called a halt on it by 
issuing an order enjoining the Army 
from turning Girard over to Japan. If 
the administration could muster up 
courage enough to follow this judge’s 
decision we could end this whole 
squabble. 

As court decisions are now coming out, 
this decision of Judge McGarraghy’s is 
a bright spot in the present obviously 
confused judicial pronouncements, 


Address by Melvin Handelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas takes great—and justifiable— 
pride in the ability of its youth. One 
youth. of whom Texas Democrats are 
proud is Melvin Handelman, of Marlin, 
Tex., the youngest national officer of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. 
Mr. Handelman, now 29, was elected na- 
tional treasurer of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America at 27. 

Last Saturday, June 14, in Chicago, 
Mr. Handelman addressed the Young 
Democrats of Illinois. His speech would 
do credit to a man of many more years 
and much more experience. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let's TALK CENTS 
(Address by Melvin Handelman) 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow Young Democrats, 
I thank you for your friendly greeting. I feel 
every bit as cherished as one of the Presi- 
dent's doctors, and I am reminded of a story. 
There was once a very wealthy and very 
spoiled child who broke his arm. (He may 
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have gotten if caught when the lid was closed 
on the Dixon-Yates deal). His family in- 
sisted that he have the best of medical atten- 
tion so they flew him to one of the President's 
doctors who promptly proclaimed that as 


soon as the cast was removed his arm would 


be better than new. A few days later, the lad 
went to the doctor in tears. He wanted to 
know if he could play the violin when the 
cast came off. The doctor, in his most con- 
fident manner, assured him he could. The 
lad grinned from ear to ear and said, “Doc, 
you're a modern miracle man. I never 
could play before.” 

It has been said that I am from Texas and 
I modestly admit this is true. Texans take 
their politics seriously, as you know. Texans 
in general, and the Young Democrats of my 
State in particular, take great pride in all 
our Democratic delegation in Congress, but 
we are especially proud of three people: (1) 
Mr. Democrat himself, Speaker Sam RAY- 
BURN, of Bonham, who has been Speaker 
longer than any man in our history. Mr. 
Sam is a real friend of Young Democrats. He 
has said of his party— We don't have any 
old fogies among us, nor do we have what 
is even worst, young fogies.” (2) Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON of John- 
son City, who has eloquently summed up 
all of our thoughts when he said, “The Demo- 
cratic Party at its worst is better than our 
opposition at its best.” (3) We also take 
pride in our new junior Senator, RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, who has spoken at every Texas 
Young Democrats convention since our club 
was reorganized in 1952. So you see, Mr, 
Chairman, Texas Democrats have a great 
deal in which to take pride. 

Another thing in which Texas Young Dem- 
crats take pride is our firm and true friend- 
ship for the Young Democrats of Illinois. I 
want you to know that I certainly appreciate 
being invited to be with you today. 

I have many friends in Chicago and Illinois, 
and I remember the help I received from this 
State when I was elected in 1955. I con- 
sidered it an honor to have support from the 
home State of that great American Adlai 
Stevenson. Every day that passes we find 
new reason to admire him for his wit, fore- 
sight, patriotism, integrity, idealism, and 
courage. Our country made a mistake in 
1952 when it faſled to call him to its service, 
and that error was repeated in 1956. A 
lesser man, being twice denied election, would 
have retired to the sidelines. Instead, he 
continues to give us the benefit of his wisdom 
and advice. 

You, in Illinois, have also given excellent 
leadership to our party's youth group as well 
as to the senior party. Dick Nelson, whom I 
am proud to call my friend, was an able 
president of our organization. We made 
great strides forward under his guidance. 
Today my friend Sidney Kallick is proving to 
be, in my opinion, the most capable chair- 
man of regional directors I have known since 
I have been acquainted with this organiza- 
tion. I know you take pride in the job he 
is doing for our clubs and the party in gen- 
eral. In fact, you have every reason to be 
proud of all of the people you have sent to 
represent you in the YDCA. They are liked 
and respected, 

I see at this convention evidence of the fact 
that you are about the national 
convention which will be in Reno in Novem- 
ber. This is as It should be. I know it will 
be a wonderful meeting and I am looking 
forward to seeing many of you there. 

As we approach the end of one Young 
Democrat administration and look forward 
to the start of a new one, it is fitting that 
we should pause to take a look at the Demo- 
cratic Party, and particularly its official youth 
organization. When speaking about the 
YDc, I would like to discuss briefly the 

—or lack thereof. 

Before mentioning our „I think we 

should take a glance at our opposition, Since 
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1952 the GOP theme has been Let's don't 
tell the people what we're for so they can't 
criticize.” In our lifetime, we have seen the 
difference between guided progress under 
enlightened Democratic leadership, on the 
one hand, and the irresponsible, vacillating 
and drifting that characterize this Republi- 
can administration, on the other. Perhaps 
it is not fair to discuss foreign relations. 
After all, our foreign policy might be differ- 
ent if Foster Dulles were still alive. Isn't it 
too bad that Dulles no longer has Democratic 
superiors to point out the brinks from a 
safe distance? The mistakes of Messrs. 
Dulles, Stassen, Hoover. Jr., and Herter are 
too numerous to discuss in detail, but we 
can mention Suez, Israel, Korea, and For- 
mosa, as particular areas where we have 
suffered severe diplomatic setbacks, and cer- 
tainly our relationships with our allies have 
never been more strained. We made Nassar 
and King Saud men among dictators, and 
we forced out Eden in England and St. Lau- 
rent in Canada who were always our trusted 
and loyal friends. We have fed our enemies 
while our friends starved. What the GOP 
called the bold new look has become in 
actuality nothing more than bundles for 
Bulganin. To me, my friends, no blunder is 
more striking, damaging to our prestige 
abroad, or more foreign to our basic beliefs, 
than the administration’s handling of the 
William Girard case. When asked about it, 
Dulles was as nervous as a long-tatled cat in 
a room full of rocking chairs. We are told 
that it was a political decision to turn over 
to a foreign and former enemy nation, an 
American soldier accused of committing & 
crime while on active duty. This decision 
was not based upon a treaty which had been 
ratified by the Senate, but upon an Executive 
order. The American people are entitled to 
all of the facts. This case could become & 
precedent toward establishing the most seri- 
ous threat to our Constitution since the Bill 
of Rights was adopted. 

In the field of domestic affairs, the Re- 
publican record is almost as bad. Since 
1952, ours has been a government of, by, and 
for big business. You will recall that a 
prominent Republican leader disclosed that 
he preferred one breed of dog instead of 
another breed. I think it significant that 
he did not say he liked dogs; he merely 
said he liked one kind better than another. 
Perhaps this is because these old guardsmen 
have what could be termed as basically a 
feline philosophy. For I have noticed that 
the fat cats always. feed the Republican 
kitty. Too many times the special inter- 
ests have gone to their friends in the little 
squirrel infested putting green on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and come away with a dam 
or a public forest. 

Another thing thinking citizens do not like 
is the concept that the President cannot be 
criticized for the actions of his administra- 
tion, As Americans, we Democrats have tre- 
mendous admiration for Eisenhower the 
man. As a soldier, his record is unparal- 
leled. We respect his present office, the high - 
est within the gift of man. Yet, we recog- 
nize, even though his own congressional 
leaders do not, that he is the chief of & 
Republican administration. We have every 
right—and indeed, duty—to complain about 
the errors of Republican misrule. We should 
no longer let the old guard hide behind & 
man they themselves ignore. We must con- 
tinue to fight the kind of Madison Avenue 
soft-sell that says heart attacks and ileitis 
operations are good for a person’s gene 
health. The next step for those hucksters 
will be to tell us that atomic fallout is 
for us. We will continue to criticize the 
policies without any reflection on the man. 
We will make only pertinent criticism, never 
the scatter-shot harping used by the GOP 
against those great Presidents, Franklin 


‘Roosevelt and Harry Truman. No, we 


not answer in kind even though we remem“ 
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ber the slings and arrows that were hurled 
Personally at these statesmen. No man has 
ever served his people so well while being 
so vilified as the man from Independence. 
My only consolation is that a man of his ac- 
Complishments and leadership is also of suf- 
ficient caliber to overlook the rudeness of the 
few while remembering the gratitude of the 
many. 

As Young Democrats, we have inherited 
and must preserve the record of these lead- 
ers. We must do all we can to make sure 
that each new generation of first voters has 
its own rendeyous with destiny. As we ap- 
Proach a new national convention, I think 
it is fitting that we look back upon the plat- 
form of the last one. In it we came out 
for a foreign policy for the United States, 
something we do not have at the present 
time. In our platform we came out for 
Public power, civil rights, civil liberties, and 
the protection of minorities, a sane farm 
Policy, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, re- 
Peal of the misnamed and infamous right-to- 
Work laws, and return to the principles of 
the Wagner Act, nonpolitical disaster relief, 
and a broader social-security program. We 
also came out in favor of small business, re- 
Peal of the McCarran Act, self-government 
for the District of Columbia, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, support for the United 
Nations, mental-health program, Federal 
ald to education, lowering the voting age 
to 18, the abolition of the electoral college 
and lower tariffs and greater trade among 
nations. In my opinion, this was the finest 
Statement of beliefs our organization has 
yet adopted. I look forward hopefully to an 
even better platform this year. 

However, my friends, we Young Democrats 
Must do more than write our platform, for 
Ours is, or should be, primarily a service or- 
Banization. To justify our existence we must 
do more for our party. The first step to- 
Ward the goal of a more vibrant organization 
is thé obtaining of money with which to op- 
erate. As your treasurer I can tell you that 
happiness won't buy money. Many in our 
clubs would like the senior party to give 
Some financial assistance to the YDC as the 
GOP helps its members, among whom are 
Many young fogies. While I share this view, 
I do not blame our senior party. The fault 

ours. Our top elected YDC officers, my- 
Self included, simply have not made the kind 
Of presentation of our organization's needs 
and ambitions that is needed. Because I 
have the utmost faith in our party's leaders, 

know they would respond favorably. 

But we should help ourselves also. We 

uld sponsor our own fund-raising activi- 

In addition to this, we must maintain 

dur present system of dues—at least until 
un adequate treasury is developed. I have 
en greatly disturbed by the fact that there 
ve been proposals to eliminate or cut our 
dues introduced at every meeting we have 

d for the past 4 years, A dues cut with- 
— compensating income would be reck- 
ess and irresponsible. As you know, al- 
8 half of the dues and charter fees paid 
n to sustain this administration was spent 
by our predecessors. Our successors will be 

better shape. Besides this, they will know 
Where we spent every penny, and they will 

ow that the provisions of Federal law 
have been followed. Each delegate to the 
eno convention will have more information 
n Was made available to me when I be- 
Came your treasurer. 
me, the matter of an adequate treas- 
ury with proper reports on the same to our 
bership is one of the most important 
before us. But we must do more. We 
Must encourage wider participation in our 
nization’s affairs, I regret that not a 
Angle regional director is a woman, We 
ve many outstanding women YDC mem- 
d and they must receive their share of the 
‘Utles of this organization. 

We must also help our party in other ways, 

uch as research, special issues, first voters, 
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registration, and other committees. We 
should work in our precincts to help our 
party grow from the grassroots up, and we 
should seek the aid and advice of senior 
party leaders. We need their cooperation in 
building an organization that will do more 
for the party. 

To sum it up, Reno presents real chal- 
lenges for the young democratic clubs of 
America. I know that by working together 
we will meet the tasks that face us. By 
building an even better youth group we will 
aid in the election of a larger majority of 
Democrats in Congress next year, and we 
will do our part to elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress in 1960. Then in 1961, 
on a cold day in Washington, we will see 
a spring housecleaning In January. F 

Thank you. 


Commencement Address by Harold C. 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday; June 21,1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the fine 
commencement address of Harold C. 
Case, president, Boston University, en- 
titled “This Land—Unsatisfied by Little 
Ways,” at Boston University's first com- 
bined baccalaureate-commencement ex- 
ercises in the Boston Garden on Sunday, 
June 2, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuts LAND UNSATISFIED BY LITTLE WAYS 


(Commencement address by President Har- 
old C. Case, of Boston University, at Boston 
University's combined commencement- 
baccalaureate exercises, June 2, 1957, in 
the Boston Garden) 


Members of this graduating class, you are 
is favored, and fortunate, group. You are 
completing a major unit in your education 
at a time when learning is uniquely cher- 
ished and when the results of higher educa- 
tion are socially significant. In fact, it is 
likely to determine the course of our Nation, 
and perhaps the theme of history. Jobs are 
plentiful. Shortage exists in most of the 
professions. You can put your knowledge 
to work. Opportunities for advanced study 
are more numerous than ever before in our 
Nation's history. Whether you define your 
aims in terms of goals possible of early 
attainment, or as a set of long-range objec- 
tives, if you have capacity, will power, and 
consistency, you may have reasonable hope 
of fulfillment. 

On the other hand, you have a fearsome 
responsibility. Any simple action of yours 
may become a symbol of American conduct. 
A phrase may characterize a national idea, 
An influence for good or Ul as expressed by 
any of you may go to the end of the earth, 
healing or hurting beyond power of recall. 

Listen to Norman Cousins’ estimate of your 
opportunity and responsibility. He says, 
“You are asked to think of a man. Think 
of someone, living or dead, whose life has en- 
riched your own. Think back for a moment 
on the name or names that have given his- 
tory a forward thrust, a sense of direction, an 
infusion of important knowledge, an en- 
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counter with the beautiful. Names con- 
nected to great ideas or causes or deeds or 
works of art. 

“You are asked to do this because an inti- 
mate relationship, all at once, has come to 
exist between the life of such a man and 
your own. The turn of events has now 
made you the custodian of all his works. 
For it is now in your power—power on a 
scale never before possessed by human be- 
ings—to protect and fulfill those great works 
and ideas or to shatter them beyond recog- 
nition or repair. 

“There is no achievement in human ex- 
perience, no record, no thing of beauty that 
cannot now be rescinded and all its bene- 
fits and traces swept into vold. It is this 
that distinguishes our generation from all 
previous generations: We possess total au- 
thority not only over our own time but 
over all the ages and works of man. Ear- 
lier generations have had the power merely 
to affect history; ours is the power to ex- 
punge it. 

“We have managed somehow to unhinge 
the- permanent. Everything that has oc- 
curred in history until now has suddenly 
acquired interim status. The mammoth 
struggles and sacrifies, strung together over 
a period of centuries, that have reduced 
barbarism and released the human indi- 
vidual for creative purposes—all these strug- 
gles are now fragile and uncertain as though 
they had never been won.” 

Our task, then, is not merely to confirm 
the deeds and dreams of the past, but to 
apply them with prophetic insight to the 
solution of the problems of the future. 

For this task we need to breathe a new 
inspiration into a people. We are living in 
the age of the common man. The neces- 
sities of life—food, shelter, clothing, edu- 
cation, security—can be provided for every 
person. Equality of opportunity for all is 
barely around the corner. Now a new ques- 
tion emerges: What kind of person will 
common man be when he has the ingredients 
for an uncommon life? 

What if our civilization, the product of 
education, training, discipline, religion, the 
unique contributions of a gifted minority, 
should stultify creativity and stimulate me- 
diocrity? 

Clearly, the problem before us at the mid- 
century. as Erwin D. Canham states it, is 
“one of awakening. Man has carried far 
toward fulfillment, his mastery of the mate- 
rial environment. This control can continue 
to go forward, doubtless at an accelerating 
pace. It is increasingly and widely evident 
that man's primary challenge today is to 
control himself, to solve his social problems, 
to apply more effectively the moral and spir- 
itual truths he has always known and im- 
perfectly lived” (Awakening: The World at 
Mid-Century, p. 197). 

We now know that accessibility of mate- 
rial goods and even of intellectual insights 
cannot guarantee social sensitiveness, hu- 
mane concern, and spiritual insights. Auto- 
mation may increase leisure. It cannot 
guarantee integrity. The very instruments 
and techniques which have made mass 
wealth and mass culture possible may be 
used to vulgarize and stultify the masses. 

Unless learning enjoys a spiritual founda- 
tion. If, as one skeptic puts it, “We are all 
aimless atoms ambling to annihilation,” or 
if we believe that life is a “brutish burlesque, 
a foolish farce, or a meaningless muddle,” 
then we are not likely to be summoned to 
any high design, in behalf of any lofty goals. 

One of the talking-animal stories current 
some time ago had to do with two sardines. 
They were swimming together up the Hud- 
son River. The current was swift. The tide 
was strong. The swimming was dificult. 
The sardines were complaining about the 
exertion. One said to the other, “Why do 
we swim at all? Why don’t we go over and 
take the subway to 125th Street?” To which 
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the second sardine replied, “What, and be 
packed in like people?” 

If we are only sardines packed in like 
people; that is, if we do not possess sig- 
nificance, or find cosmic meaning in other 
people—all people, then we are not likely to 
discover the inspiration for greatness. 

If, however, we do regard every person as 

infinite worth, and if we see our- 
selves as obligated to prove the dignity of 
our position in society, then we have a basis 
on which to produce large outlooks, strong 
motivations, and valid disciplines. 

In thinking of the size of the dreams and 
of the dreamers in our past, Stephen Vincent 
Benet (in Listen to the People) says: 


“Out of the flesh, out of the minds and 
hearts 
Of thousand upon thousand common men, 
Cranks, martyrs, starry-eyed enthusiasts 
Slow-spoken neighbors, hard to push 
around, 
Women whose hands were gentle with their 
kids 
And men with a cold passion for mere 
tice. 
We made this thing, this dream, 
This land unsatisfied by little ways, 
Open to every man who brought good will 
This peaceless vision, groping for the stars, 
Not as a huge devouring machine 
Rolling and clanking with remorseless 
f 


orce 

Over submitted bodies and the dead 

But as live earth where anything could 
grow, 

Your crankiness, my notions and his dream, 

Grow and be looked at, grow and live or die. 

But get their chance of growing and the 
sun. 

We made it and we make it and it’s ours. 

We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained.” 


Moreover, stature in living requires appre- 
ciation to match all criticism. Important 
as it is to develop the critical mind, it is 
dangerous to live with hostility, always ask- 
ing, “What is wrong here?” For shortly one 
will forget to inquire, “What is right here?” 
The persons who make the greatest contri- 
bution to the success of society do not seek 
self-aggrandizement. They are moved far 
more by need than by the prospect of pub- 
licity. They believe in values, not in propa- 
ganda. They never take anything for 
granted, but always take the experiences 
of life, good and bad, as if they have been 
divinely granted. 

They find reverence before a sandwich or 
n sunset. They are attentive at a symphony 
concert or a seminar on human problems, 
They know that they do not deserve any- 
thing of life, except the opportunity to prove 
that they are worthy of it. They are not 
driven to despair by unexpected reverses, 
nor are they elevated to untenable heights 
of optimism by unprecedented successes. 
They can meet with triumph and disaster, 
and treat these two imposters just the same. 

In this mood, one remembers Somerset 
Maugham, who used to stay at the old Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel on Madison Avenue, in New 
York. He always took the same bedroom 
and sitting room. One thing seemed curi- 
ously out of place, an old cracked cup sit- 
ting on top of the chest of drawers. 

One day Jacques Chambrun asked 
Maugham about it. He smiled, “Why,” he 
replied, “it serves to remind me that when 
all Is said and done, the best things In life 
are the simplest—and the least appreciated, 
because we take them for granted.” 

He told of the cracked cup's history. In 
1940 when France fell, the several hundred 
English citizens living in the south of France 
were evacuated in two small cargo vessels. 
They were forced to take a long zigzag route 
to dodge enemy submarines. Each ship was 
sọ crowded that there was hardly a free inch 
of space, and the blazing summer sun turned 
the decks into a furnace. 
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The big moment of each day came when 
the scanty supplies were rationed out. Grim, 
red eyed, hungry, and above all, thirsty, the 

gers would line up for their share. 

“That,” said Mr. Maugham, pointing to the 
old cracked cup, was what held my daily 
allowance of water. -Whenever I feel myself 
getting a bit stuffy and inclined to take 
the comfortable places I stay in, and the 
good food I eat, for granted, I fill up my cup 
at the tap and drink it—slowly. It brings 
me to earth again in quite a hurry.” 

If ever you find yourself getting stuffy, 
feeling overconfident, taking your privileges 
for granted, will you find some old cracked 
cup, some symbol of hardship, some token 
to stir up your remembrance that life is ter- 
ribly difficult, and will you fill it up, and 
drink slowly—returning again to a proper 
sense of gratitude—and of decent humility? 

Your influence will be best, if you con- 
sistently support the ideal and the method 
of democracy. Judge Curtis Bok has said 
that in the “whole history of law and order, 
the longest step forward was taken by primi- 
tive man when, as if by common consent, the 
tribe sat down in a circle and allowed oniy 
one man to speak at a time.” 

This attitude of respect for another point_ 
of view, with attention to the ideas and con- 
victions of different people, expressed one at 
a time, and without censure or heckling, is 
the essence of the democratic method. 

In order to win the struggle for freedom 
we must believe in it, continue it in strength, 
and use it for the development of new ave- 
nues for the mind. Judge Learned Hand 
stated the issue in dignified prose, saying, 
“I believe that that community is already 
in the process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion without specification of backing, takes 
the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has become so 
timid that we dare not enter our convictions 
in the open lists to win or lose. Such fears 
as these are a solvent that can eat out the 
cement that binds the stones together; they 
may in the end subject us to a despotism as 
evil as any that we dread; and they can be 
allayed only insofar as we refuse to proceed 
on suspicion, and trust one another until 
we have tangible ground for misgiving. The 
mutual confidence on which all else de- 
pends can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon free dis- 
cussion.” 

The builders of the bold dream cannot 
give timid support to truth, nor fear that it 
is weaker than lies. The way of freedom is 
the way into the future for mankind. 

Finally, your effectiveness in living, your 
value to your generation, your satisfactions 
will require an unending quest for knowl- 
edge. You are commencing, not ending your 
education today. You are promising to make 
it your consuming purpose to know more and 
more important facts about life. You will 
be called upon to help to stabilize our econ- 
omy, so that runaway inflation does not de- 
stroy the promises of plenty for mankind. 
You will not fear living in a world in which 
there are competing political and economic 
philosophies. You will recognize that the 
death of civilization as we know it, awaits 
another holocaust of war, and you will strive 
with all of your strength, to prevent such a 
catastrophe. You will express effective citi- 
venship, with a righteous ethic in relation- 
ship to government, and you will expect 
nothing less of your representatives at all 
levels of political life. You will strive to 
understand and to support the improvement 
of international organization. You will 
Teel stronly moved “to proclaim and clarify 
to yourself and to the world, the spiritual 
significance, and the practical social conse- 
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quences of the free-enterprise system, as the 
true and liberating revolution of human 
history." The binding burden of toil has 
gone, the dark blanket of ignorance has been 
dispelled, the bright beam of knowledge has 
become a guiding light, The essential dig- 
nity of each person, and the right of all to 
enjoy to the full, the benefits of the social 
order, has become a solemn commitment. 
We are suddenly called on to make it clear 
that we have a concern for mankind, as wide 
as the expanses of the planet, and that our 
concern prompts us to know the most, and to 
behave in the best way in order to hasten the 
coming of peace, freedom, justice, equity, 
brotherhood, and universal well-being. 

The survival of values long a-bullding is at 
stake now. Each of us is called on to con- 
tribute, that “this land unsatisfied by little 
ways“ may be “open to every man who 
brought good will,” that every man may— 
“Grow and be looked at, grow and live or die. 

But get their chance of growing in the sun. 
We made it and we make it and it's ours. 
We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained.” 


My best wishes to you all. 


Statement of the Very Reverend Fath:r 
Constantine J. Kazanas, in Behalf of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America, Before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee Favoring 
Passage of the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT OF. THE VERY REVEREND FATHER 
CONSTANTINE J. KAZANAS, IN BEHALF OF THE 
GREEK ORTHODOX ÅRCHDIOCESE or NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICA, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE FAVORING PAS- 
SAGE OF THE MuTUAL Security Acr or 1957 


I am dean of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity in New York City and have been 
delegated by His Eminence Archbishop 
Michael, to convey to you the views of our 
church in favor of the continuation, im- 
provement, and expansion of our Govern- 
ment's foreign aid programs in the specific 
fields of economic development and techni- 
cal cooperation. 


We are well aware of the fact that such 
action has been supported admirably by rep“ 
resentatives of larger church groups, such a3 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. It 18 
our conviction, however, that the religious 
and moral considerations in favor of foreign 
aid are so basically important that we m 
add our voice to those which are 
heard with rapidly increasing volume from 
the churches in our country that are urging 
constructive action for the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

Parenthetically, I would like the commit- 
tee to bear in mind that, although this 
testimony summarizes the views of the arch- 
diocese, some of my remarks today are based 
on findings to which I contributed personally 
while on a factfinding mission of the church 
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between July and October 1953. 

The Greek Orthodox Archdiocese repre- 
Sents over 1,200,000 Americans, and, as you 
know, it is directly related with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church of apostolic origin, with a 
total of 250 million communicants in the 
World today. 

A great number of our Orthodox Christian 
brethren are prayerfully awaiting the day of 
deliverance from the oppression of godless 
communism. The foreign aid that we seek 
cannot satisfy their needs, but it could serve 
to destroy in time the hold of the Soviet 
bloc on the minds and hearts of these 
Christians. 

The experience of our church in the free 
World, however, is sufficient to justify our 
emphatic support of economic development 
and technical assistance to those countries 
which are underdeveloped but whose citi- 
zens deserve everything that we enjoy in this 
blessed land. 

The courageous men and women who pio- 
neered across the country knew the suffer- 
ing of scarcity and privation. They survived 
by sacrificing and sharing even the little they 
had. Yet they would be terror-stricken by 
Cur scandalous omission of similar action 
in this age of ever-increasing abundance. 
They would be justified, however, for in this 
last fiscal year the American people set aside 
for development assistance and technical co- 
Operation with countries suffering such scar- 
city only one-tenth of 1 percent of our gross 
National product, which has surpassed the 
Staggering sum of $410 billlon per year. 

Of course, we know how much the Amer- 
fean people have contributed to countries 
Abroad, but we submit that only u small per- 
centage of our annual appropriations has 

n earmarked for the constructive, non- 
Military assistance for which we seek your 
earnest consideration today. 

We respectfully suggest that direct mill- 

aid and defense support of friendly 
Nations, which cost us some $3 billion this 
Year, confuse the picture that the American 
Public has of foreign aid. We justify such 
Spending because we tend to see the division 
between the Communist and the free world 
as the great problem of our time. 

Evidently we have missed the new, equally 
challenging problem that has developed 
Since World War II, and that is the one 
Presented by the underdeveloped nations of 

e world. This challenge will persist for 
the balance of this century, regardless of the 
evolution of the Communist threat. 

Although the Eastern Orthodox Church 
and our Archdiocese of North and South 
America in particular are in accord with 
Military assistance to foreign countries for 
World peace, we fervently believe that, in 
the final analysis, a dollar invested for 
economic development and technical aid in 
those very same countries will reap a richer 

est in economic stability, mutual under- 
Standing and confidence, and enduring peace 
than a dollar spent on military aid. 

We urge, therefore, your earnest considera- 
tion ot & long-range foreign-aid program 
that will have as a basic principle the 
SAcredness of human life which is delineated 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition inspiring 

lions of our fellow Americans. 

With such motivation guiding our foreign- 
2 policy toward underdeveloped nations, 

© can reverently look for the fulfillment in 
Our time of the prophecy of Isaiah that 
cations “shall beat their swords into plow- 
nantes. and their spears into pruninghooks: 
RAON shall not lift sword against natibn, 

either shall they learn war any more.” 
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in Greece, Lebanon, Syria, Israel, and Jordan 


by John Cowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the excellent commencement ad- 
dress at Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, June 2, 1957, given by John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA CAN'T ENJOY PERMANENT PEACE AND 
WELL-BEING BY ITSELP 


(Excerpts from the commencement address 
at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, June 
2. given by John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune) 


We are living in a revolutionary age— 
perhaps the most revolutionary in recorded 
history. The world has changed more in the 
Jast 40 years than in the previous 400, much 
more in the last decade than in the previous 
century. 

Technological progress is taking place at 
a rapidly accelerating pace. Each new scien- 
tific discovery stiffens the technological com- 
petition in which the great powers of the 
world are now engaged, If this country fails 
to keep ahead of Russia—or at least stay 
abreast of it—the penalty may be national 
disaster. It may even be national extinction. 

In our lifetime, most of the world's people 
have radically changed their forms of gov- 
ernment. Since the end of World War II, 
19 countries have won their independence. 
Throughout the world there has occurred 
what sOmeone has well called the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations. In this 
revolution, more than half the peoples of the. 
world have rebelled against the social and 
racial discriminations and low living stand- 
ards to which they had submitted for cen- 
turies. 

Most of the new nations which have re- 
cently won their independence do not have 
a sufficient number of educated and trained 
leaders to staff their governments, While 
many have retained the revolutionary fer- 
vor that produced their freedom, they often 
lack the wisdom and perspective to act in 
their own long range best interest. The sit- 
uation is further complicated by the skillful 
exploitation by the Russian and Chinese 
Communists, for their own selfish ends, of 
the aspirations and grievances of the earth's 
uneducated and underprivileged peoples. 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of American foreign 
policy in this revolutionary period. 

Our foreign policy is a thousand times 
more important now than when I was a boy, 
Then we felt secure in the protection of the 
two oceans and behind the friendly shield 
of the British Navy. Today the two oceans 
no longer offer such protection and the 
friendly shield no longer functions. 

WHY THE AMERICAN BUDGET IS BIG 

The current fight over the Federal budget 

is only one indication of the immense im- 


portance of our foreign policy decisions. 
The budget inspires controversy because it 
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is big, and it is big because the great bulk 
of our total Federal expenditures relates to 
national defense and foreign policy. 

International affairs have become so com- 
plicated that the Secretary of State today 
with the single exception of the President, 
has the most difficult job in the world. Sec- 
retary Dulles is an indefatigable worker and 
a superb international lawyer. Perhaps he 
knows more about world diplomatic history 
than any other living American. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that some important aspects 
of our current foreign policy, particularly 
those relating to Asia, should be dispassion- 
ately reviewed and then basically modified, 

First of all, we cannot have a sound for- 
eign policy unless the public is well in- 
formed, Secretary Dulles made a serious 
error, I believe, when he ruled that Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondents could not go 
to Red China, Mr. Dulles has since offered 
a variety of different reasons to justify his 
decision, but his arguments, in my opinion, 
will not stand analysis. 

Basically, Mr. Dulles simply fails to com- 
prehend that the function of our foreign 
correspondents is to inform the American 
people of what is happening in other parts 
of the world, not to act as agents of the 
Government. Whether or not we officially 
recognize a foreign government is com- 
pletely irrelevant as to whether our news- 
men should be permitted to report what is 
happening in that country. American press 
corespondents should be permitted to gather 
the news wherever they can in the interest 
of our having a well informed American 
public. 

Wholly apart from Mr, Dulles’ ruling with 
respect to newspapermen, there is also the 
question of the wisdom of our overall policy 
toward Red China. 

PROGRESS AND SUFFERING IN RED CHINA 

Some people seem to regard it as tanta- 
mount to treason to suggest a re-examina- 
tion of our China policy, I disagree sharply 
with that attitude. I believe that our China 
policy should be objectively reviewed, because 
I fear that if we continue the present policy 
we shall probably suffer a futile and humil- 
iating diplomatic defeat. - 

Regardless of how ruthless the present 
Communist government of Red China may 
be, most Asians believe that Mao has accom- 
plished many creditable things of a distinc- 
tively Asian kind in China. There is, to be 
sure, much suffering and starvation in China, 
but there always has been. We must not 
blind ourselves to the evidence that the Com- 
munist Chinese government has made, and 
is still making, significant economic prog- 
ress. It is, furthermore, steadily consolidat- 
ing its control over all mainland China. 

The notion that Chiang Kal-shek's na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa will ever be able 
to invade and reconquer the Chinese main- 
land seems to me absurd. 

Equally unrealistic, in the eyes of most 
Asians, is our State Department's contentien 
that Chiang Kal-shek's Formosa government 
constitutes the true blood-stream of Chi- 
nese history. 

At the last meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly; the United States had 
extreme difficulty in lining up enough votes 
to prevent the recognition of Red China, in- 
stead of Nationalist Formosa China, as the 
Chinese United Nations member. Most in- 
formed observers think it is unlikely that we 
shall be able to block Red China’s admission 
to the United Nations for more than one 
more General Assembly at the most. 

If we adopted a more flexible and realistic 
policy toward Red China, we might be able 
to secure important concessions in return 
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for our acquiescing in its admission to the 
United Nations. But our present policy is a 
sterile one. We are walking down a blind 
alley that will end in nothing but a humiliat- 
ing diplomatic defeat. 

Let us shift from China to South Asia and 
to Africa and Latin Ameria. In these areas 
I believe that the United States needs a much 
bolder and more imaginative national policy 
relating to world economic development than 
we now have. 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE IS NOT A WASTE 

It is quite impossible for America to dis- 
associate itself from the economic welfare of 
other countries. It is clearly in our national 
self-interest that the whole world experience 
@ sound economic growth and increase in 
wealth. For one thing, such economic 
growth tends to promote political stability 
and, therefore, world stability. For another, 
the United States needs dependable supplies 
of raw materials from all parts of the globe. 

Therefore, we should, I believe, substan- 
tially increase the amount of funds we are 
currently providing for foreign technical as- 
sistance and economic development. Con- 
trary to the widely held misconception, we 
are not wasting billions on giveaway pro- 
grams of foreign economic aid. Aside from 
our foreign military ald and defense support, 
we are spending only between 400 and 500 
million dollars a year for genuine technical 
assistance and economic development aid. 

This is the total for the whole globe. It 
amounts to less than $3 per year per Ameri- 
can citizen. I think we would be wise to 
double or triple that amount, 

The relationship between a giver of fi- 
nancial aid and the recipient is always a 
sensitive one. We should recognize this psy- 
chological fact by revising our foreign aid 
policy to encourage the recipient nations to 
give us something in return for the dollar 
aid that we extend them. 

These underdeveloped countries would feel 
a sense of pride and satisfaction, I believe, 
if we made it clear to them that we believe 
they have in their cultures and civilizations 
things that we lack and want. We might 
ask them, for example, to provide us with 
teachers in their languages and their history 
and culture. These teachers would then 
come to the United States and serve in our 
educational institutions. We could learn 
much, too, from extended visits to our col- 
leges by Asian philosophers. 

Many of the economically underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa would be happy, 
I believe, if we asked them to give us some 
of their art objects to enrich our museums, 
in partial return for our dollar ald. 

Other countries might, for example, give 
us animals for our public zoos. In countless 
ways we could make our foreign aid pro- 
grams more truly reciprocal, with resulting 
psychological, cultural, and financial benefits 
to everybody. 

To those of you who may be inclined to 
feel that foreign economic aid should be re- 
duced because taxes are already too high, 
I would suggest that there are other things 
in our governmental setup to which your 
attention could more profitably be devoted. 

Perhaps the need that is of paramount 
importance is to redefine the roles and mis- 
sions of our own Army, Navy, and Air Force 
so as to reduce the present enormous waste 
resulting from duplication or triplication. 

Under the existing military setup, our 

Army. Navy, and Air Force constitute three 
largely independent defense establishments. 
Because of nuclear weapons and long-range 
guided missiles, the traditional definitions 
of the roles and missions of the three sery- 
ices are now meaningless. Whenever a new 
technological invention comes along, each 
of the three services tries to develop it 
without regard for the other two services. 
MILITARY PROGRAM NEEDS REDEFINITION 

While I lay no claim whatsoever to 

possessing any personal expert military 
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knowledge, I have talked with enough mili- 
tary and scientific people of high compe- 
tence to have reached the conclusion that 
we should probably completely redefine ex- 
isting military roles and missions to pro- 
duce two new complementary forces: 

One of them should be a strategic force 
built around SAC’s long-range bombers and 
intermediate and long-range guided missiles. 
This strategic force should probably also in- 
clude many more atomic submarines than 
we now have, to serve as mobile platforms 
for launching guided atomic missiles. 

The second major element should be a 
tactical force equipped with atomic weapons 
and the essential supplemental conven- 
tional weapons for fighting so-called brush 
fire wars. This second, or tactical, force 
should possess an airborne capability far 
surpassing anything we now have, so that 
we could quickly fly a couple of ground 
divisions to any part of the world and supply 
them by alr. 

If we redefined roles and missions along 
these lines, we would be greatly minimizing, 
if not completely eliminating, the separate, 
semi-independent entities of the present 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The generals and 
admirals would henceforth have to think of 
themselves solely as officers of the United 
States defense establishment, not as officers 
of simply one of three separate—and fre- 
quently jealous and conflicting—services. 

But even if we reorganized our military es- 
tablishment along these lines, and elimi- 
nated several billions of dollars a year of 
overlapping expenditure and waste, I doubt 
that we could safely cut our total defense 
expenditures below their present levels. This 
is because the new weapons are fantastically 
expensive. 

If we do not fundamentally reorganize our 
overall defense establishment, I think we 
are going to have to increase our defense ex- 
penditures unless we are willing, which I, for 
one, am not, to gamble with our national 
security. 

We cannot safely make any enormous sav- 
ings in our defense spending until we have 
achieved a foolproof, airtight, enforcible 
system of universal international disarma- 
ment, 

WHY TAXES WILL CONTINUE HIGH 

Our taxes are high, extremely high. Much 
as I favor governmental economy and hope 
for the elmination of every possible dollar of 
waste, I believe our taxes will have to stay 
high for years to come. It might be well for 
us to recall what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said—"Taxes are what we pay for civiliza- 
tion.” 

And speaking of civilization, let us not for- 
get that the great British historian, Arnold 
Toynbee, recently suggested that the 20th 
century would be remembered, not as the 
age of the atomic bomb, but as the first time 
when man thought it practicable to dis- 
tribute all the benefits of civilization to all 
people. 

We in the United States constitute only 
6 percent of the world’s population. The 
majority of the, people of the world live in 
Asia. One-third of all the babies being born 
in the whole world today are Chinese. If 
one adds the other Asian countries, far 
more than half of all the babies born today 
are Aslan. 

We Americans must comprehend the fact 
that the concept of permanent peace and 
well-being for the United States has become 
indistinguishable from the concept of peace 
and well-being in the whole world. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Edward Teller, one 
of the world’s most distinguished nuclear 
scientists, told me his definition of an opti- 
mist. “An optimist.” he said, “is someone 
who believes that the future is uncertain.” 

Well, I am an optimist. I believe the fu- 
ture is uncertain. But I also have a deep 
conviction that if the American people be- 
come sufficiently well informed on what is 
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happening throughout the whole world to- 
day, we will support the right policies and 
do the right things. 

In that way we will avoid a devasating 
world war III that might destroy what we 
call civilization, and instead help produce 
a new era of freedom and well-being—a 
richer, fuller life for all the peoples of the 
woa than any of them has eyer previously 

own. 


The Lone Star Steel Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 . 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Lone Star Steel Co. has be- 
come a vital factor in Texas—not just 
economically, but in terms of the regard 
in which it is held by Texans, 

It was a pleasure to discover in the 
June 15 issue of Business Week an article 
tracing the history of the company and 
its current status under the able direc- 
tion of E. B. Germany, 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
oe be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Texas STEEL MILL Puts ALL Irs Bers on OIL 


Less than 10 years ago, the War Assets 
Administration couldn’t find anyone out- 
side of Texas who'd bid much more than 
$3 million for a languishing fron operation 
in the piney east Texas hills, 150 miles from 
Dallas—even though it had cost Uncle Sam 
10 times that sum. 

Today, the Texas-born Lone Star Steel Co., 
with its original wartime facilities now aug- 
mented by the modern steel plant you see 
in the pictures, can boast a pretty impressive 
record. Last year: 8 

Lone Star produced at 114.47 percent of 
capacity—the highest operating rate in the 
industry—against a national average of 89.8 
percent. 

In net income per ton of ingot capacity, 
Lone Star was first among carbon steel- 
makers with $18.46, more than double the 
industry average of $8.64. 

Lone Star's net profit as a percent of sales 
jumped to 11.45 percent (third highest in 
the industry) from 7.39 percent in 1955. 
At the same time, the percentage for the 
industry dropped to 7.28 percent from 1955's 
7.82 percent, À 

The company’s sales hit $88 million, a 
steep climb from the $27-million figure only 
3 years earlier, when the steel plant's open- 
hearth shop was put on the line for the 
first time. Net income of $10.1 million was 
almost 5 times 1953’s $2.1 million. 

Maverick—the company that has put on 
this performance is a sort of maverick of 
the industry. Though it’s a fully integrated 
steel operation, Lone Star has deliberately 
put all its eggs in one basket. More than 
nine-tenths of its total income today comes 
from the sale of oil-country goods—casing, 
tubing, and pipe. And in the battle be- 
tween electric weld and seamless pipe, it has 
put all its bets on electric weld. 

Lone Star has staked its bread and butter 
and its whole future on the rough-and- 
tumble industry that has made the words 
„Texas“ and “oil” almost synonymous. 80 
it's wooing its rough-and-tumbie customers 
with a genial caricature of themselyes—® 
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symbolic figure that the company calls Joe 
Roughneck and bills as the heart of the oil 
and gas industry. 

Balance sheet: In the race for the oll goods 
Market, Lone Star has a couple of solid 
geographical advantages: (1) It's set down 
Tight in the middle of its ore supply, and 
(2) its market literally surrounds the plant. 

Of course, it is true that the ore is low 
grade and has to be beneficiated; and the 
green, untrained labor available in the area 
Was at first a handicap. On top of that, Lone 
Star has had to fight off the weight of a 
Sizable debt; and life for stockholders has 

barren of cash dividends. But President 
E. B. Germany is so firmly convinced that 
Lone Star's future is soaked in oll that he's 
Teady to put more money on the line to 
back it up. The company is engaged in an 
$8 million expansion that will add, among 
Other new facilities, a fifth open-hearth 
furnace. 

1. ORE IN THOSE HILLS 


Some observers say the “eastern dudes” 
Simply missed the boat on east Texas iron 
Ore, At any rate, it took a group of east 
Texas merchants and a few sharp Dallas 
bankers to turn a sickly war orphan into one 
2 the hottest operations in the steel busi- 

ess. 


For more than 100 years, many people knew 
rolling hills of east Texas made pretty 
Poor farming country because there was too 
much iron in the soll. But if there was too 
much iron for farming, there didn’t seem to 
enough for iron making. Attempts dur- 
the past century to start up an iron 
business ended up on the rocks. 
Wartime ‘spurt: But with World War II, 
n came into critical demand, and a group 
of Texans, with typical enthusiasm, thought 
they saw a chance to do something with the 
+ They arranged a deal in 1942 whereby 
the Defense Plant Corporation would build an 
tallation (with the Texans putting up 81 
Million), and Lone Star would operate it for 
7 years with option to buy. The plans called 
or an ore beneficiation plant, some coke 
Ovens, a powerplant, and a blast furnace. 
Start in life: The war, and the iron 
emergency, ended before the installation was 
completed. When the best outside bids for 
ncle Sam's $30 million white elephant barely 
topped 83 million, Lone Star backers dug 
into their well-lined pockets and came up 
with a 6.3 million bid that the War Assets 
Administration O, K. d. 
The coke ovens and powerplant were op- 
‘rating and ore was being shipped, but the 


blast fur 
basis. nace was then only on a standby 


a For a couple of years the company pro- 

ced and sold pig tron, then took its first 
Major forward step by installing a cast-iron- 
Plpe foundry, 

During these years, Lone Star leadership 
r from John W. Carpenter (now board 
st irman of Southland Life Insurance Co., 
E, B » and still a Lone Star director) to 

B. Germany, an oilman turned steelman, 

any had started out in the unlikely 

Of high-school principal, then switched 
5 and successful wildcatting. He was 
8 852 original backers and directors ot 
drous 5 and is still president at a vig- 


Pines into steel: With the cast-iron-pipe 
for 2 running at capacity, and accounting 
Million of 1951's $19.5 million sales, 
tamany and his associates were ready for 
A men Push they had been preparing for. 
Riss ig leap into steel was the obvious 
by e—and steel shortages, made more acute 
— Provided the opportunity. The 
Pany was able to wangle a loan of $50 

on from the Reconstruction Finance 
Authore oa, and the National Production 
ty provided another $37 million 
197185 second mortgage notes maturing in 
With this backing, Lone Star was able 
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to build 550,000 tons annual steelmaking ca- 
pacity, including 4 open-hearth furnaces, a 
rolling mill, and 2 pipe mills. It began 
making steel in 1953. 

Multiplication: That’s when sales figures 
started shooting skyward—and earnings fol- 
lowed along, after a slightly delayed takeoff. 
Steel accounted for $12.6 million in sales in 
1953, $25 million in 1954, 662 million in 1955, 
$77 million of last year's $88 million total 
sales. Lone Star officials have their eye on 
$100 million in steel sales alone this year. 

At the beginning, a lot of production bugs 
in steel had to be worked out, and an abso- 
lutely green labor supply meant using 2 or 3 
men to do the work of 1. So in its first 
full steel year, 1954, Lone Star went more 
than $1 million in the red. But net income 
jumped back past $4.5 million in 1955 and 
hit $10.1 million last year. 

II. PLACING A BET 

Oll industry people have hassled for years 
over the relative merits of seamless vs. elec- 
tric weld pipe. Lone Star, under Germany's 
leadership, plumped for electric weld as the 
most salable end-use product for us’—but 
only after exhaustive studies by its consult- 
ing engineers, A. J. Boynton & Co., and the 
consulting geologist firm of DeGolyer & Mc- 
Naughton, Seamless has béen around much 
longer than electric weld, but in the past 
25 years electric weld has been gaining on it. 

Here's why Germany figured it was smarter 
business for Lone Star to go for electric 
weld. All oil company pipe is sold according 
to American Petroleum Institute standards, 
and one of the most popular kinds is API's 
“J-55." Since it’s suitable for any well 
that goes down less than 9,000 feet, and the 
great majority of wells today are to depths 
less than that, the greatest demand for cas- 
ing is for J-55. In performance and price, 
electric weld J-55 and seamless J-55 are the 
same. 

But when it comes to getting into the 
business, an electric weld plant costs less to 
build than a seamless mill, and cost of pro- 
duction is lower. 

Market: Beyond that, Germany figures it 
won't be too long before overall United 
States sales of electric weld come up to a 
par with the older seamless. And since 
Lone Star's total capacity output now can't 
supply as much as 15 percent of oil industry 
demand for J-55 casing, he has no fears 
about future markets, 


III. IN ITS OWN BACKYARD 


Despite the Texan ardor of its backers, and 
the easy accessibility of Texan ore, even Lone 
Star had a few qualms at the beginning as 
to whether the ore could be used profitably. 
It hired Kerr & Co., engineers of Los Angeles 
(certainly no spot for a pro-Texas bias), to 
make a detailed study. 

Kerr & Co. came up with the categorical 
conclusion that Lone Star's beneficiation 
methods made its reserves “one of the lowest- 
cost supplies of iron ore remaining in the 
United States.“ Lone Star has acquired 
some 56,000 acres of ore-bearing land in the 
area. 

The ore is strip mined, and as mined, it 
runs from 19 percent to about 25 percent 
iron. After beneficiation, tron content is 
raised to around 50 percent. That's close to 
the 515 percent standard that open-pit 
Mesabi range ore now has trouble reaching— 
though it lags behind the 63 percent of 
pelletized taconite or jasper concentrate. 

As for costs, Kerr & Co, found Lone Star's 
weighted average cost per long ton was $3.05. 
At that time, ore with 51.5 percent tron 
content sold at lower Great Lake ports for 
over $8 a gross ton. 

Scrap: As for scrap for the open-hearth 
furnaces, Germany says “we have this whole 
area to draw upon,” and there's no trouble 
getting it at favorable prices and low 
freight costs. There's only one other user of 
scrap in that part of the country. Lone 
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Star's ratio now runs normally at about 40 
percent hot metal to 60 percent scrap. With 
technical changes to step up blast furnace 
capacity, plus-the fifth open-hearth, it's 
expected to be 65 percent scrap. 

Within reach: Lone Star also has extensive 
coal reserves less than 250 miles away in 
Oklahoma. It gets limestone from a Chico, 
(Texas) quarry, dolomite from Oklahoma 
manganese from Mexico. The east Texas 
fields supply plenty of cheap gas for fuel. 

Labor comes out of the east Texas hills, 
too: 78 percent of Lone Star's nearly 5,000 
employees are natives of the region. The 
rest are largely skilled supervisory personnel 
brought in from other steel centers to train 
the erstwhile farmers and stockmen. 

Right In the middle: Lone Star's markets 
arent quite confined to its backyard, but 
they, too, literally surround the plant at Lone 
Star, Tex. (offices are in Dallas). A year ago 
there were 2,712 drilling rigs operating in the 
United States, and 2,241 of them were drilling 
in Lone Star’s seven-State trade area. 
Roughly 83 percent of all wells drilled in the 
United States were within an overnight haul. 

The advantages are obvious: “The plant's 
location in the center of oil activity,” says 
Germany, “enables drillers to order months 
in advance, pick up their pipe on the morn- 
ing of the day they need it, and have it in 
the well by nightfall.” 

There has been talk for years of Jones & 
Laughlin coming into Lone Star's domain 
with a 1-million-ton mill near Houston to 
produce seamless pipe. Germany professes 
to be unworried, says the oil industry will 
double its activities in Lone Star's sales area 
in the next 5 years, 

IV. ROCKS ALONG THE ROAD 


A total of $87 million in funds from United 
States agencies—the amount Lone Star got 
from RFC and the National Production Au- 
thority together—is quite a hunk of cash, and 
might seem to take care of all financial wor- 
ries. But it has its drawbacks, too, 

For one thing, despite increasing profits, 
stockholders have yet to pocket their first 
cash dividend (though their shares have had 
& hefty rise on the over-the-counter market). 
That's because as long as the NPA loan is 


‘outstanding, the company can't pay divi- 


dends without Government consent. In 
February this year, Germany did get per- 
mission to pay a stock dividend. 

Weight of debt: For the past couple of 
years, Germany's toughest job has been fight- 
ing the company's sizable debt, which peaked 
at something more than $88 million in 1954. 
Since then Lone Star has worked it down— 
it whittled off $26 million in the past 15 
months alone—but almost got itself in a 
bind in the ` 

In 1954, when Lone Star's cash position 
was at its worst, it got an agreement with 
RFC for rescheduling loan maturities and 
releasing certain unused construction loan 
funds for working capital. At the same 
time Lone Star agreed that, if requested, it 
would refinance its outstanding indebted- 
ness by issuing some securities RFC thought 
would be more marketable. 

This agreement would have involved issu- 
ing up to 1 million shares of common by 
March 1 this year, at $9.50 a share. But 
when the time came to think about issuing 
this stock, the common shares had climbed 
to $26—and 1 million new shares at $9.50 
would have upset the existing stockholders’ 
equity. Lone Star's phenomenal sales 
climb, however, enabled it to get off the 
hook by anteing up $7 million in cash by 
April 1 to pay off part of the debt and make 
the stock issue unnecessary. Now the finan- 
cial prospect looks smoother, and expansion 
to enlarge Lone Star's slice of the market in 
oil country goods is well underway. 

Ahead: Present schedules call for having 
the fifth open-hearth furnace in operation 
by year-end; and a stretch reducing mill is 
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now being installed at the plant. The $8 
million expansion also includes a projected 
bar mill, which will use scrap from the pipe 
welding. 

ite recent rumors, Germany says Lone 
Star is not in the market for mergers at this 
time. 


A Triumph for Senator Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
article written by Doris Fleeson and pub- 
lished in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., on June 14, 1957, concerning the 
legislative achievements of our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Lister HILL, 
from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIUMPH ror SENATOR HILL—POPULAR LAW- 
MAKER WINS $32 MILLION EXTRA FUNDS FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

A dedicated Senator, riding his personal 
popularity in the Senate, and putting to a 
test his feeling that the economy wave has 
receded from its peak, has succeeded in add- 
ing $32 million more than President Eisen- 
hower had called for to the budget. The 
object was more medical research. 

Senator Lister HILL, the son of a distin- 
guished pioneer surgeon, has been a sponsor 
of health legislation throughout his Senate 
career. It was he who first raised the ques- 
tion with the then Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby as to 
whether the Department had planned to 
meet the demand for Salk vaccine. It had 
not foreseen the demand, Mrs. Hobby de- 
clared, a statement later quoted in hundreds 
of Democratic speeches. It eventually was 
a Hill-sponsored bill which made possible 
free vaccine for all children between the ages 
of 5 and 20. 

Senator Hu. is in a unique position to 
further his interest in health matters, He is 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee before which such mat- 
ters come, He also is chairman of the ap- 
propirations subcommittee which operates in 
the same field. He has made the most of his 
opportunity. Again and again Senate ap- 
propriations for medical research have out- 
run the proposals of the administration. 

There is a certain amount of sublimation 
in His devotion, to the cause of health, 
Early in his career in the Senate he was 
chosen as whip under the leadership of Alben 
Barkley, at that time majority leader. The 
young Senator had a bright career before 
him, which certainly would have landed him 
the position of majority leader by now. It 
might have taken him to higher things. 

The growing discord over the question of 
civil rights settled Hi1’'s fate. He recog- 
nized that he could not sponsor Democratic 
civil-rights legislation as majority leader 
and remain as a Senator from Alabama. He 
resigned his post as whip. Since then he 
has concentrated on health and welfare 
matters. 

Hr had been heard to say that he would 
not try to increase the health research ap- 
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propriations unless he felt a change in the 
Senate's economy mood, In a number of in- 
stances lately that mood has been exhibited 
more fiercely than in the House. His judg- 
ment was apparently correct. There was 
not a single vote against his amendments. 

On the contrary, even some of the most 
avid economists in the body practically fell 
over themselves in praising Hu. In the 
Record the praise appears fulsome enough 
to haye done appropriately for a departed 
colleague of whom no one will say unkind 
things. 

Hitt. went right down the line reaching 
for increases, playing no favorites among 
the enemies of mankind. Cancer research 
got an added $11.6 million. Mental-health 
problems received $4.2 million more, heart 
disease research $5.3 million extra, arthritis 
and metabolic diseases $5.6 million addi- 
tional, and neurology and blindness $5.1 
million more. 

Although voting to support Senator HILL 
at every turn, the Senate salved its con- 
science in the matter of economy by voting 
more than $96 million less for the total 
labor-welfare appropriation bill than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had requested. It even 
managed to reduce the amount appropriated 
by the House by $38 million or so. 

But for Senator Hm, no one would say 
him nay. It was a triumph not only over 
the winds of economy which have been blow- 
ing through the Congress, but over an ad- 
ministration he thinks has been lagging in 
promoting medical research. 


The Soil Bank—Sentenced Without Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to an editorial in the Schuyler 
(Nebr.) Sun. The editorial reflects the 
deep concern felt by many people on the 
farms and in the towns and cities of the 
Middle West. The folks believe the soil 
bank should be allowed to continue until 
proven a good or a bad element in our 
adjustment to new farm needs and prob- 
lems. Now that the Senate has acted 
favorably on the soil bank, I am confi- 
dent that the House conferees will re- 
verse the course of the House and agree 
in continuing this helpful farm program. 
I earnestly hope that every Congressman 
and Senator interested in the farm situa- 
tion in our country will read the follow- 
ing editorial: 

SENTENCED WITHOUT TRIAL 

Unless something drastic happens between 
now and June 30, the soil bank will pass into 
political oblivion on that date. 

The infant, not yet 1 year old and reared 
in dire desperation, never stood a chance, 
It was suffering from patisanitis the day it 
was born and became progressively worse 
after election. 

Was it a good idea? We'll never know be- 
cause it was never given a fair test. And 
that seems to be the story of the farm pro- 
gram. Each year someone comes up with 
a brainstorm only to have it kicked around 
for political benefits and then after it has 
served its purpose, it is thrown on the dung- 
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hill of farm pr which, incidentally, 
is growing higher and higher as Congresses 
pass by. 

Meanwhile, down on the farm, the tiller 
of the soil just doesn’t know which way to 
turn. On the average, he is willing to try 
anything to help keep the farm economy 
from floundering like a waterlogged vessel. 
But, instead of sending out the lifeline, our 
lawmakers are loading the vessel down with 
ballast that moves from one side to the other, 
every time the wind shifts on Capitol Hill. 

That the farmer needs help is apparent, 
for he is fighting drought and surplus both 
at the same time. No matter which way he 
turns, he's stymied. With drought, he has 
no crop—with surplus, he has no price. 

Somewhere in between is the happy land. 
If he could reach it alone—without any Gov- 
ernment intervention—he would be the hap- 
piest of men but, if he must have Govern- 
ment aid—it should be beneficial—not to 
the Republicans—not to the Democrats—but 
to the farmer and the United States. If it 
can’t be done that way, it should not be done 
at all. 

The soil bank is about to die. No doubt, 
another program will take its place, but it 
will be no better than its predecessors, un- 
less it is born in harmony and with a sin- 
cere desire to regain its rightful place among 
the economies of the Nation. 


Valuable Support of Hon. Robert L. Sikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pleasure that I call to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Wednesday, June 
12 issue of the Huntsville Times, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., commending the valuable 
support for the missile Jupiter which is 
being rendered by Hon. Rozerr L. 
Sixes, of Florida, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Army 
Appropriations. With your permission, 
I present this editorial, as follows: 

VALUABLE SUPPORT FOR JUPITER 

Encouraging support in behalf of the 
Jupiter guided missile, developed at ABMA, 
came in Washington Monday afternoon. 

Representative Bos Sixes, of Florida, meni- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee, 
called on Secretary of Defense Wilson for 
a prompt order “of full speed ahead” on the 
Jupiter, on the basis of the highly successful 
test firing conducted about 10 days ago at 
Cape_Carneveral, on the coast of Florida. 

“A realistic appraisal of the accomplish- 
ments of the Jupiter, and the success of this 
Army missile, should bring an immediate 
about-face, and an announcement that work 
will continue on Jupiter under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army's team,” he added. 

He admitted that such a decision would 
require some “backing up” by Secretary 
Wilson, in view of his previous order that 
the Air Force should have operational control 
of the Jupiter as well as the Thor, both of 
which are intermediate (1,500 miles) 
missiles. 

Strong out-of-State support, such as Rep- 
resentative Smees has given, is not only 
encouraging, but valuable, in view of the 
fact that he is a strong and influential 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
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Resolution Adopted by Baltic Nations 
Committee of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rercorp, I wish 
to insert the following resolution adopted 
by the Baltic Nations Committee of De- 
troit at its 16th annual meeting on June 
16, 1957: 

The Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
Of Detroit, at their 16th annual concert 
Meeting on June 16, 1957, at the Interna- 
tonal Institute of Detroit, held in com- 
Memoration of the mass deportations by the 

mmunists from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: : 

“Whereas in June 1940 the sovereign and 
independent Republics of Estonia, Lat- 
Via, and Lithuania were Hlegally occupied 
through treachery and deception by Soviet 
Russia and on June 1941 many thousands 
of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians were 
Seized and deported to the tundras of Siberia 
for tortuous death, thus beginning a series 
Of acts of systematical genocide carried out 
by the Kremlin since; and Í 

“Whereas the same Soviet forces brutally 

ed the Hungarian revolt against com- 
Munism in 1956 and the aim of the Interna- 
tional communism still is the world domina- 
thus being a menace to the free world 
And to the world peace; and 
“Whereas the United States of America ‘will 
make a political settlement at the ex- 
Pense of the captive nations, condemns and 
©Pposes the Soviet imperialism,’ and still 
Seeks the liberation of the captive nations 
use peace is in Jeopardy and freedom 
& Word of mockery until the divided nations 
are reunited and the captive nations are set 
Tree,’ as officially stated by the honorable 
2 etary of State in New York City. on April 
2, 1957: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That hereby we, who have as- 

ambled today to commemorate this tragic 
nniversary, once again express our deep 
gratitude to the United States Government 
Or not recognizing the fabricated incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic States into Soviet Union 
2 allowing many thousands of refugees to 
nd new homes in this land of liberty; and 

Ar further 

Resolved, That this meeting uncondition- 

ly denounces and condemns the Soviet 
ti of treacherous aggression, destruc- 
Bai occupation, and brutal genocide of the 
101 tic States and all the other enslaved coun- 

e and respectfully recommends and urges 
955 United States Government, as a member 

United Nations, to take the Soviet Union 
2 the United Nations International Court 

Justice for aggression and mass murder, 
805 if neceseary to follow the recommenda- 
* ns made by the Honorable Senator Wirt- 
isa F. Krowianp on November 26, 1956, to 

ng Russia into line: 
ti tna Pel Russia from United Nations un- 
tions. Soviets agree to obey the United Na- 
ig Apply economic sanctions against Rus- 

pence, she withdraws troops from Hungary. 
Unig Withdraw recognition from the Soviet 
n until she conforms to the United Na- 

MS resolutions. ~ 
fora, Establish a United Nations emergency 
try a ready to help if another enslaved coun- 
ang PPeals for it while fighting for freedom; 

be it further 
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“Resolved, That if this should fail the 
United States should go it alone and estab- 
lish a realistic, affirmative policy of tangible 
aid to these countries that revolt against 
Communist tyranny; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this is the unanimous 
opinion of this meeting that the principals 
listed in article 21 of Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations must also cover 
the peoples of Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Ukraine,, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, That 
only free elections in the U. S. 8. R. and the 
captive countries would bring world peace; 
and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State, majority leader of United 
States Senate, minority leader of United 
States Senate, chairman of United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chair- 
man of United States Senate Forelgn Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament, chair- 
man of United States Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary’s Subcommittee of the Internal 
Security, chairman of United States Senate 
Commerce Special Subcommittee, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, majority lead- 
er of the House of Representatives, minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, United States 
delegate to the United Nations, all Members 
of United States Congress of State of Michi- 
gan, the Governor of State of Michigan, and 
the mayor of city of Detroit.” 

Adopted in Detroit, Mich., this 16th day of 
June 1957 A. D. 

Tue BALTIC NATIONS COMMITTEE 
or Dyrnorr. 


Commies Are Jubilant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the June 19, 1957, issue of the Augusta 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga., entitled “Com- 
mies Are Jubilant.” 

This is a timely and most interesting 
editorial and I hope it will be widely 
read: 


COMMIES ARE JUBILANT 


The Supreme Courtin another of its weird 
decisions, probably has set the country back 
20 years in the legal battle being waged 
against the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States. 

There is jubilation among the Commies 
over the Court’s decision reversing convic- 
tions of 14 top California Communists, 5 of 
whom were freed outright. ` 
And no wonder they are jubilant. It gives 
the Reds, and the pinks, and the punks a 
new lease on life. It literally gives them 
carte blanche permission to continue their 
conspiracy, to keep boring from within, with 
virtual assurance that they cannot be reached 
by the law. 

Seven of the upper bracket Communists 
Involved in their legal triumph hailed the 
decision as the greatest victory the Commu- 
nist Party in America has received. 

Said Mrs. Dorothy Healey Connelly, for- 
mer chairman of the Communist Party in 
Los Angeles; p 
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“It will mark a rejuvenation of the party 
in America, We've lost some members in 
the last few years, but now we're on our 
way.” 

The key decision struck a near mortal 
blow to the Smith Antisedition Act. In 
companion decisions the Court virtually 
hamstrung congressional committees which 
have been working, with some success, to 
ferret out and expose disloyal Government 
employees or those persons whose loyalty 
to the United States is questionable. 

The Court’s decision is a perfect example 
of its penchant for glorifying and magnify- 
ing technicalities in lieu of supporting the 
general principle of laws designed to pro- 
tect the country’s security and its welfare. 

In a display of legalistic straining at gnats, 
the high tribunal held that the judge (in 
the Communists’ trial) failed in instructing 
the jury to properly “distinguish between 
advocacy of forcible overthrow as an abstract 
doctrine and advocacy of action to that end.” 

Some lawyers might agree with such legal 
hairsplitting, but the average laymen—and 
the Communists no doubt—will construe 
this to mean that a person can be a work- 
ing member of the Communist conspiracy, 
dedicated to the averthrow of the American 
system of government, without fear of pun- 
ishment, but he must refrain from putting 
a stick of dynamite under the National Cap- 
itol or the White House. 

Something like that, no doubt, would be 
the action required before the conspirator 
could be legally punished. 

The heart and core of the Communist 
movement in this country almost had been 
destroyed, and the Reds and their fellow 
travelers had been deserting the sinking 
ship like rats. 

But this decision, according to the Reds 
themselves, will rejuvenate the party in 
America. It will be difficult if not impos- 
sible to get any more convictions against 
any member of the conspiracy. 


Congressional Medals of Honor for the 
Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21,1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
84th Congress I introduced legislation to 
award posthumously the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to the four chaplains 
who sacrificed their lives in the sinking 
of the Dorchester during World War II 
in order that the lives of other service- 
men might be saved, 


An adverse report from the Defense 
Department served to defeat the measure 
at the committee level. But it has not 
served to defeat the mounting interest in 
this legislation. Today I join my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr, Roprno}, and a bipartisan group of 
Senators, who have introduced similar 
legislation in the 85th Congress, by re- 
introducing this measure. I think the 
comments of the Reverend Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, who said, “All of us hope this 
bill will pass by unanimous vote,” and 
Rabbi Eisendrath, president of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, who 
fully supports the bill, indicate the 
growing demand that Congress give full 
recognition to the outstanding patriotism 
demonstrated by the four chaplains. 
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At this point, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for the 
Recorp the following resolutions adopted 
by veterans’ groups in support of the bill 
I previously introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress. I respectfully urge my colleagues 
on the House Armed Services Committee 
to consider these endorsements and rec- 
ommend favorable action on this or sim- 
ilar legislation during the present session 
of Congress: 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
Lecron Herd in Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
SEPTEMBER 3-6, 1956 
Whereas THomas L, ASHLEY, Representa- 

tive in Congress from the State of Ohio, in- 

troduced the bill H. R. 9931 on March 13, 

1956, to authorize the President of the 

United States to award the Congressional 

Medal of Honor posthumously to Alexander 

D. Goode, Jewish rabbi; John F. Washington, 

Catholic priest; Clark V. Poling, Baptist 

minister, and George Le Fox, Methodist 

minister, the immortal four chaplains of 

World War I. and : 

Whereas the Congressional Medal of Honor 
is long overdue for these heroes whose 
bravery was so inspiring to the soldier and 
cívillan alike during those days of World 
War II when victory was far from certain; 
and 

Whereas the American Legion has continu- 
ously honored and revered the memory of 
these four chaplains and observes annually 
as “Four Chaplains Day” the Sunday preced- 
ing or following February 3 as a highlight of 
the Back to God Movement; and 

Whereas it is proper for the American 
Legion to foster and promote the memory 
of this inspiring patriotic sacrifice which 
demonstrated beyond words the unity of 
purpose of the great faiths of America: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, does 
hereby memorialize the 85th Congress of the 
United States to act fayorably upon a bill 
similar to H. R. 9931. 


WITTSTEIN-MIpDLEMAN 
Post, No. 524, 
THE American LEGION, 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16, 1956. 
CONGRESSMAN THOMAS L, ASHLEY, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Iam happy to note in an article 
in the Ohio Legion News that ydu have 80 
nobly introduced a bill (H. R. 9931) to award 
posthumously the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to the immortal four chaplains of 
World War II. 

One of them, Alexander D. Goode, was a 
graduate of the Hebrew Union College, Class 
of 1934, Hebrew Union College, Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wittstein-Middleman Post, No. 524, the 
American Legion, on February 6, 1956, pre- 
sented a facsimile of the painting, depicting 
the sinking of the U. S. S. Dorchester and the 
four chaplains at a special ceremony honor- 
ing Four Chaplains Day which painting was 
accepted by Dr. Nelson Glueck, president of 
the college. 

I am writing Dr. Glueck of your action 
relative to H. R. 9931. 

I assure you that our post will do all it 
can to write our Congressmen and Senators 
to support the bill, 

Cordially, 
Harry M. Conn, 
First Vice Commander. 

Approved: 

BEN ALTMAN, 
Commander. 
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RESOLUTION or GLENDALE Post 127 OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT ÒF CALI- 
FORNIA 


Whereas THOMAS L. ASHLEY, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Ohio, intro- 
duced congressional bill, H. R. 9931, on March 
13, 1956, to authorize the President of the 
United States to award the Congressional 
Medal of Honor posthumously to Alexander D. 
Goode, Jewish Rabbi; John F. Washington, 
Catholic priest; Clark V. Poling, Baptist min- 
ister; and George L. Fox, Methodist min- 
ister, the immortal four chaplains of World 
War IT; and 

Whereas the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Is long overdue for these heroes whose bravery 
was so inspiring to the soldier and civilian 
alike during those days of World War II when 
victory was far from certain; and 

Whereas the American Legion has con- 
tinuously honored and revered the memory 
of these four chaplains and observes annu- 
ally as Four Chaplains Day the Sunday pre- 
ceding or following February 3 as a high- 
light of the back-to-God movement; and 

Whereas it is proper for the American 
Legion to foster and promote the memory of 
this inspiring patriotic sacrifice which dem- 
onstrated beyond words the unity of purpose 
of the great faiths of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Glendale Post 127 of the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
hereby memoralizes the Congress of the 
United States to act favorably upon H. R. 
9931; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Los Angeles County Council 
of the American Legion and to the 20th dis- 
trict for transmitting to the Department of 
California of the American Legion for further 
action. RIY i 

Adopted this 5th day of April by Glendale 
Post 127, American Legion, Department of 
California, at a regular meeting. 

G. H. GNLILAND, 
Commander. 
GEORGE H. MORGAN, 
Adjutant. 


American Saga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to relate briefly an American saga. It 
began 60 years ago in the little village 
of Le Roy in my district in western New 
York. Pearl B. Wait and his wife, May 
Davis Wait, had been manufacturing 
cough medicine and decided to branch 
out into the newly developing packaged 
food business. They hit upon an adap- 
tation of a gelatin dessert, which they 
put on the market under the name of 
Jell-O. Two years later, they sold the 
business for $450 because the sales were 
not promising. Orator Francis Wood- 
ward bought it. 

In 1902, Jell-O suddenly caught on. 
Advertising, enterprise, imagination, and 
faith began to pay off. By 1906 sales 
were just under a million dollars an- 
nually, and in 1925 the Jell-O Co., to- 
gether with the Postum Cereal Co. be- 
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came the nucleus of General Foods 
Corp. 

Today, more than a quarter of a 
billion packages of Jell-O are sold an- 
nually. 

The little plant in Le Roy is now a big 
plant employing 450 people, and Jell-O 
is also manufactured in four other 
plants throughout the country. 

Early this month the Jeh-O plant in 
LeRoy celebrated its 60th anniversary, 
with civic leaders, editors, businessmen, 
and employees joining in the ceremonies. 
The plant is today a large and integral 
part of the community of LeRoy, a good 
neighbor in civic and charitable projects, 
and a vital factor in the economy of the 
village. The LeRoy plant alone now 
turns out more than a million packages 
of Jell-O daily, and incidentally, it sells 
for a cent and a half less than it did 60 
years ago. Work is currently being done 
which will greatly increase this output. 
Jell-O has become as traditional a part 
of American life as apple pie and as sym- 
bolic of America throughout the world 
as ice-cream sodas. 

This is a typical story of private enter- 
prise under our system, Mr. Speaker, and 
on its 60th anniversary the plant and its 
management deserve and have received 
heartiest congratulations and good 
wishes. 

As a measure of the esteem in which it 
is held, I include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the LeRoy (N. Y.) Gazette- 
News of Thursday, June 13, 1957: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Jell-O division of General Foods Corp. 
is observing this week the 60th anniversary 
of the birth of Jell-O in Le Roy. Jell-O has 
been an asset to Le Roy all down through the 
years in its employment of those desiring it. 
and in its interest in making Le Roy a good 
community in which to abide, rear children, 
and enjoy life. 

Jell-O has spread the name of Le Roy 
throughout the Nation and into foreign 
lands. As a company it has cooperated 
heartily in community betterment and needs. 
and contributed generously when asked for 
assistance. 

We congratulate Jell-O upon its birthday 
and extend wishes for many happy returns- 
At the same time we would felicitate the 
other industries of Le Roy who have worked 
alongside and with Jell-O in advancing 
Le Roy’s industrial and community growth- 
Of a major nature are the Lapp Insulator, 
Union Steel Chest, and Le Roy Machine 
corporations, plus a score or more smaller 
industries. 

Their combined interest and cooperation 
has given to Le Roy an enviable reputation 
among the villages of New York State. 


New Celotex Plant at Pittston, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, June 21, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following edito 
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from the Pittston Sunday Dispatch of 
June 16, 1957, commenting on the new 
Celotex plant located at Harding, near 
Pittston: 

Grap You're HERE, Too 

Readers will notice in today's Dispatch 

an advertisement from the Celotex firm, 
ng, headed “Glad To Be Here.” The 
advertisement announces the beginning of 
Production work at the new Celotex plant in 
Harding. 
Well, we of Greater Pittston can say “We're 
you decided to come,” and if you have 
any relatives induce them to come to this 
area too. 

Celotex is an established, reliable firm, and 
it is nice to know that the firm is pleased 
With its local plant, and happy in its loca- 
tion here. 

Tt is a good start for a new firm on the road 
to a vital part of a strange com- 
munity, but a community that gives it a 

t welcome, and a promise of whole- 
community support. 


Carthage Dam Next Step To Improve 
Cumberland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 

10 LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
a €xtend my remarks, I want to include 
the = fine editorial which appeared in 

Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, 
unn, on June 15, 1957. The people of 
1 


Cumberland River area are looking 

Irward to an effective control of the 

Cumberland River in the years ahead. I 

of €nd the editorial to the attention 
the House membership. 

The editorial follows: 
Sk Dam Next STEP To Improve 

CUMBERLAND 

Final approval of $5 million for next fiscal 

Construction on Barkley Dam was 

Voted this week by the full House appropria- 

tons committee. The funds were voted de- 

Taong protests of Representative JOHN 


i 


S, T. 


Rot according to Representative Jor 
S (Democrat, Tennessee), who piloted 
ang pepropriation past both subcommittee 


of Engineers dam, even a large 
Barkley, is considered over the 


1 
— Straight years. Now that the first 2 
funds seem to be assured for this $167 
n structure on which work begins next 
lang nt . time for the people of the Cumber- 
the River Valley to take a careful look for 

gra next.“ 

not to say that there can be any 
letup in battling for ever larger and larger 
spir oPriations for Barkley. Under present 
ing schedules, incidentally, it could 
to be a full generation to complete. If it is 
built as the proposed 6-year schedule 
annually. appropriations of up to $30 million 
tained y will have to be fought for and ob- 
But, 


while 


ble Barkley's completion in a rea- 


2 time is by no means guaranteed, the 
22 the valley need to consider what 
ey would build next. 
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Stewart's Ferry on the Stone’s River, Car- 
thage on the main stem of the Cumberland, 
and Laurel and Devil's Jump on the far head- 
waters, all are up for consideration. 

Local pressure has been strongest for 
Stewart's Ferry. This project, however, is 
in process of engineering review. It may 

soon be classified as a single-purpose, flood- 
control dam. The paring away of multi- 
purpose features can assure that large local 
matching funds will be required. 

With the heavy demands upon local gov- 
ernment resources the move to a single gov- 
ernment is likely to impose, neither city nor 
county is likely to be able to offer multi- 
million dollar bond issues for matching Fed- 
eral flood-control funds for Stewart's Ferry. 
So that project would seem to go on the 
set-aside list for the time being. Certainly, 
the people of Murfreesboro who are fight- 
ing for a multipurpose project would not like 
to see the dam started as a flood-control 
project until they have more time to make 
their case. 

Devil's Jump and Laurel, hundreds of 
miles upstream, are special cases. These 
dams will be built, if they are built in the 
near future, under some kind of special leg- 
islation for distressed-area projects. So they 
may not be considered competitive with 
Carthage Dam on the main stream. 

That project located about 65 miles above 
Nashville would appear to be the most logi- 
cal next selection from the standpoint of 
those who think in terms of the long-term 
welfare of the people of the valley. Unfor- 
tunately, in the present stage of its planning 
any provision for locks is lacking. 

But last week the people of the upper 
Cumberland met at Gainesboro to plan a 
campaign for the inclusion of navigation fa- 
cilities in the plans for Carthage. Without 
locks the rich coalfields of the upper Cum- 
berland forever would be shut off from river 
transport. 

The achievement of this group's purpose 
Is an essential before there can be an effec- 
tive drive for the start of construction. So, 
for the people who want a full development 
of the Cumberland River, the next road- 
block to be removed is the omission of locks 
in Carthage Dam. The enterprise deserves 
the broadest possible public support. 


Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the official 
total of the amount of American money 
spent or invested in foreign countries be- 
tween July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1956, is 
$109 billion. If we add the amount ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, it will amount to 
approximately $115 billion. 

In addition to this huge sum of $115 
billion, we left behind us billions when 
we brought the boys home at the end of 
World War Il—billions of dollars worth 
of supplies, machinery, barracks, roads, 
and even scrap. We have also reduced 
our tariffs for the entry of foreign goods 
made with cheap labor at the expense 
of American industries and American 
workingmen’s jobs. : 

Mr. Speaker, the three countries that 
have benefited most by our soft-headed 
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American largess are Great Britain, 
Russia, and Nationalist China. Of these 
three, today only Britain is still a solid 
ally, and Britain is gradually breaking 
away, as shown by her Egyptian fiasco 
and her present attitude toward trade 
with Communist China, the direct oppo- 
site to our attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask those Members of 
Congress who have been voting for these 
giveaway billions: What have we bought 
with your squandering of the American 
taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars? Why 
continue this foolish effort to buy 
friends? Why not spend some of these 
billions for the benefit of our own people, 
or leave the dollars in the American tax- 
payers’ pockets for them to spend, or 
save, or use for their own special welfare? 

These are questions that should be 
faced and answered by each and every 
Member of Congress. Let us face the 
facts as they are today. Let us take care 
of our own people first, Charity should 
begin at home, 


Minerals Program a Joke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, on June 4 
the Department of the Interior pre- 
sented to the Congress, in an obviously 
jocular vein, what it chose to call the 
administration's long-range minerals 
program. 

I use the term “jocular vein” advisedly 
because the program was a joke, and a 
cruel one at that, in view of the plight 
the American mining industry finds 
itself in. Thousands of miners already 
out of work, and thousands of others 
facing unemployment may be a joking 
matter with the Department of the In- 
terior but I say it is a deadly serious 
problem that this Congress needs to 
face up to and provide remedies, 

The program presented by the De- 
partment of the Interior calls for affirm- 
ative action in respect to only two min- 
erals—lead and zinc—and the author of 
the lead and zinc so-called remedy must 
have had his tongue in his cheek when 
he wrote it. 

It calls for an inadequate sliding scale 
import tax schedule in lieu of present 
inadequate tariffs on these two minerals. 

But the real joker in the proposal, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the President already 
has legislative authority to accomplish . 
what the Department is asking the Con- 
gress to do. Yes, even more than that, 
the President has adequate legislative 
authority to accomplish even more for 
lead and zinc than it is proposed that 
Congress act upon. 

I call the membership's attention to 
the fact that section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955 pro- 
vided that the President has power to, 
and I quote, “Take such action as he 
deems necessary to adjust the imports 
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of such articles to a level that will not 
threaten to impair the national secu- 
rity.” And, Mr, Speaker, I submit that 
there is more than adequate historical 
background for a determination of for- 
eign imports that threaten to close down 
our domestic mines, which in the lan- 
guage of the statute is a situation that 
does “threaten to impair the national 
security.” N 

And, Mr. Speaker, if that is not suffi- 
cient authority, under section 1364 of 
the United States Code annotated—the 
so-called escape clause—where articles 
are being imported into the United 
States in such quantities and I quote 
“either actual or relative, as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domes- 
tic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products” the President has 
authority, and I again quote from the 
statute, “to make such adjustments in 
the rates of duty, impose such quotas, 
or make such other modifications found 
to be necessary to prevent or remedy 
serious injury to the domestic industry.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Interior in the case of 
lead and zinc has asked the Congress to 
assume the responsibility of making a 
decision for the President, 


Who Got It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, who 
got the money from our grand give-away 
program? Here is a list of where the 
money went since June 30, 1945, 

But the spenders say we had to do it 
to stop communism. Yet if you look at 


these figures close you will see that the 
two biggest Communist countries, Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia, got a big chunk. 
Yes; the givers want to see communism 
prosper, too, on taxpayers’ dollars. 

Here is a list of who got it: 
Aid to international organi- 

( $1, 126, 325, 000 
Aid to unspecified areas in 

en. ena 11, 393, 213, 000 
Aid to unspecified areas in 

Asia and in the Pacific... 3, 112, 623, 000 
Aid to unspecified areas in 

Near East and Africa 1, 746, 502, 000 
Ald to “other” unspecified 

A ORE 402, 612, 000 
Aid to unspeciñed areas in 

South and Central Amer- 

pe EENEN oe ee 327, 945, 000 
Afghanistan 4, 254, 000 
YO a 20, 444, 000 
Argentina 198, 000 
Werne A eae 12, 539, 000 
Ph 6 ES eee Dee Ie 1, 061, 196, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg._..... 582, 773, 000 
Belgian Congo 17, 000 
pe eS ene 49, 576, 800 
C — eee 26, 914, 000 
Britain (England, Wales, 

Scotland, Northern Ire- 

land, Isle of Man, Channel 

Mang A 3, 763, 332, 000 
British Bahamas 68, 000 
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British Borneo $216, 000 
British East Afriea 90, 000 
British Africa (unspeci- 
fied piace 15, 000 
British Guiana.. oe 170, 000 
British Honduras 439, 000 
British Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands a A 163, 000 
British Gambia g 34, 000 
British Gold Coast z 174, 000 
British Hong Kon = 4, 043, 000 
British Jamaica. = 807, 000 
British Malaya as 695, 000 
British Malta 5 1. 333. 000 
British Nigeria 50, 000 
British Sierra Leone 7. 
British Singapore 55, 
Birr lll —T—T 20, 956, 
Amden a 39, 827, 
„ 3. 964, 
(((( ( ( 238. 
(aS SEER PE ees A 11, 644, 
China—Talwan-_-_....-..-... 2, 200, 208, 
obne... 9. 496, 
S9 a 14, 972, 
Sy EGE ee ee 1, 705, 
Czechoslovakia 185, 827, 
1 OW 247. 634. 
Dominican Republic 2. 223. 
eee 9. 710. 
T 50. 363. 
1 5. 675. 
Fr = 9, 872, 
inlet ESAI NES EA 3, 522, 
Z T APAPA R EESE 4, 333, 707, 
Prench Africa (unspecified 
r 299. 
French Algeria 107. 
French West Africa 13. 
French West Indies 17. 
Germany (East 222 17, 318, 
Germany (West) 3, 793, 559, 
S 1. 677, 991, 
Guatemala 31. 70. 
11JJCCTC EA eek ences 15, 460 
1 6. 734 
Ain soon wees 5, 855, 
TTT 8, 902, 
77S 187, 839. 
S 29. 758. 
C 216, 334, 


whether aid went to Cam- 
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bodia, Laos, or Vietnam) 111,317 
DOOD ONES. a5. Sen ncsenedewe 118, 476, 
S EE E AE E O ERS 18, 346, 
5) ENS Rogan e AANE SSA N 251, 151, 
o 2, 574, 663, 
Italian Somaliland. 43, 
Italian Trieste 48, 155 
C 2, 360, 520 
Japanese Ryukyu Islands 221, 133, 
Japanese Islands—miscella- 

r T 13 
A 28. 988. 
SSC ——T—TTTTTC0VT0T————— 1. 497, 449, 
Laos 92 n 65, 502, 
Dion 17, 208, 
AAA 6,981, 
E AA L Woe RA E 27, 931, 
Motiti- cc ccs sews wawcnnesn 105, 685, 
MPOTO seraa See pannan 780, 
TT 3. 549. 
Netherlands 911, 239, 
Netherlands New Guinea 23, 
Netherlands Surinam 526, 
New Zenland— 2, 300, 
NIGSIOGUS. T 11, 701, 
NTT 236, 482, 
T 223, 552, 000 
A 175, 000 
1 10, 802, 000 
Paraguayou.. oss. ce 9, 102, 000 
An. 17. 437. 000 
Philippines 763, 531, 000 
n 364, 978, 000 
PORA os nine 18, 217, 000 
Portuguese India 349, 000 
Portuguese Africa (unspeci- 

ned: place) —. 5-55) 61, 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland.... i, 
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Yes, folks, that is the way your money 
goes—where it goes nobody knows. Sup- 
posedly, it is all to stop communism—yet 
even the Communists are getting billions 
from our great and grand giveaway. 
Thank the Lord I never voted for this. 


Most State Farmers Give Endorsement to 
Fixed Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers have been extremely patient and 
generous with this administration. 
Since 1952, it has cost them $4.5 billion 
in net farm income to prove that flex- 
ing prices downward neither increases 
farm income nor decreases farm sur- 
pluses. Yet, while Secretary Benson 
himself has publicly -admitted failure 
of this policy, he has shocked r 
America by proposing to completely 
obliterate the price-support program, 
which is the only hope of price stability 
to agriculture. Urban dwellers have 
been told among other things that farm- 
ers do not want firm price supports. 
though farmers themselves have voted 
for programs embracing firm supports 
and effective crop controls, in referen- 
aun after referendum across the Na- 

on. 


In my great State of South Dakota, 
the three largest daily newspapers who 
conduct the South Dakota Poll, asked 
farmers and ranchers throughout the 
State what they considered to be the best 
farm program, These papers are: The 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, the Rapid 
City Journal, and the Aberdeen Ameri- 
can-News. . 

I offer, as further evidence of farmer 
attitude, the following report on the 
South Dakota Poll, as it was printed in 
the Watertown Public Opinion of June 
12, 1957: 

Most STATE FARMERS GIVE ENDORSEMENT TO 
Fixep PRICE SUPPORTS 

Sixty percent of the farmers of South Da- 
kota believe that a rigid price support pro- 
gram of 90 percent of parity is the best of all 
farm programs yet offered. Asked to choose 
from among the soil-bank plan, 90 t 
parity, and other plans, only 21 percent 5° 
lected the soil-bank plan as preferable 
only 19 percent thought the best solution 
lay in some other approach to the problem · 
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This poll was addressed to farmers only. 
An explanation for each respondent's atti- 
tude was sought. 

Generally, those who preferred some other 
Plan expressed a desire for a combination of 
the features of acreage control with firm 
Price supports. About one-third of this 
group, or 6 percent of the farm populatibn of 
the State, calied for a return to the free 
interplay of supply and demand, freed from 
all Government controls. 

Typical comments follow: 

“The soil bank helps build the land as 
Well as helps the farmer along.” 

“Make it (the soil bank) compulsory.” 


Some change is needed. A landlord gets 


Practically all of the soil-bank check now, 
although he doesn't farm.” 

“High rigid supports is a wartime measure 
and should have been discontinued long 


ago, 
"Why should one segment of the popula- 
3 work for less than 100 percent of par- 
y?" 


“Cut acreage; but guarantee a fair price.“ 


“Support only the family-sized farm.“ 

“The soil bank benefits the big farm only, 
not the family-sized unit.” 

“Farmers should have price protection so 
long as labor, steel, railroads, and public 
Utilities have it.“ 

“Manufactured products have a set price, 
Why not farm products?" 

“Ninety percent of parity would provide a 
Certain assured income with which the 
farmer could plan in order to meet his 
expenses.” 

“Don't meddle with the farm business. 
Let supply and demand operate freely.” 

“A guaranteed parity at a lower percentage 
Tate would provide support and still drive out 
the lazy.” 

“Actual production should be controlled, 
Not simply the acreage. Acreage con- 
trol is really no control at all over produc- 
tion. Only the poorer land is retired in the 
Sol bank.” 

“There should be 90 percent of parity and 
No quotas for the family farm. Marketing 
aunta should be established for corporation 


The second question sought'the farmer's 
Pinion as to whether or not young people 
Should be encouraged to remain on the farm; 
63 percent of the respondents replied that 

êy should be encouraged to farm. 

Typical comments to this question follow: 

“There isn't much hope for young couples 
Unless they have parents who will help." 

Children should stay on the farm who are 
unable to go elsewhere.“ 

Considering the investment, the taxes, 
and the work involved, the return is hardly 
attractive.“ 

‘Let them do as they are inclined.” 

No profit and many hours of long, hard 
Work.” 

“Encourage them; we need young farmers.” 

"The freedom of farm life is worth it.” 

a © way I look at it, the opportunity is 

Much better elsewhere * * * that I sup- 

I would have to advise them to get a 
Bood Job.“ 

„We need to keep some on the farm.” 

5 ming is the best way to live." 

Conditions will be better.” 

a “If they can afford to start farming, they 

ont need to farm.“ z 
Da A farmer must take what he can get and 

y what he is asked.” 


en? less ambitious will stay. We should 
Courage the more ambitious to remain, too, 


Order to offset that influence.” 
“It is a good place for a broad-minded 
Wor ter full of ambition and not afraid to 
* and gamble.” 
Encourage them, provided we can get rid 


or thom 1 
Ce-i à 
ington" price-cutting jackasses in Wash 
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The questions and results follow: 

Question. Which plan do you consider to 
be the best of all farm programs offered up 
to now? j 

Soil bank, acreage reserve, and conserva- 
tion. 

Ninety percent of parity, firm price sup- 


ports. 

Other. 

Results: Percent 
SOU AN cos sansea dena dace came pean. 21 
90 percent of parity 60 
SC —. cube E he te = 49 

EEE 100 


Question. How do you feel about children 
remaining on the farm? 

Encourage them to be farmers. 

Discourage them from being farmers. 


Results: Percent 
Encouragé, them „% - 63 
Discourage them 8 37 

D SR Se ae said ss peas a tsi 100 


The Lutheran Missionary in the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a distinct privilege to address the annual 
convention of the Eastern District of the 
American Lutheran Church at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Tuesday, June 19, 1957, 
on the subject, “The Lutheran Mission- 
ary in the Middle East.” 

The address follows: 
THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY IN THE MIDDLE 

East 


(Address delivered by James E. Van ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of Penn- 
sylvania, at the convention banquet of 
the Eastern District, American Lutheran 
Church, at Chambersburg, Pa., June 19, 
1957) 


The responsibility of religion in our time 
is probably without precedent, with the re- 
sult that the duties of evangelism today are 
at least as great as they were in the days 
of Paul of Tarsus. 

It happens that as I speak the prime target 
of the great struggle that engulfs mankind 
is the Middle East. 

‘Those who speak of the Middle East in the 
councils of the great powers may emphasize 
oil or geography or military strategy. 

But the key to the issues is a moral one, 
and its solution in the end will be moral and 
religious. 

The question at the root of the multiplicity 
of middle eastern troubles, so far as the 
American Lutheran Church is concerned, is 
simply this: 

How can religion help? 

It is my conviction that it is impossible to 
be a good Evangelical American Lutheran in 
any area of the world without being at the 
same time in the best sense an American 
ambassador of good will. 

Yet I wish I could convince myself that 
the problem is as ordinary as that. 

For what is involved are postures and 
attitudes, tolerance and understanding, in 
the most delicate of all human relationships, 
namely, man's dignity, his fiery sense of 
independence, his pride, and finally his need. 
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Religion can help today as it did in the 
days of early Christendom, by fulfilling man’s 
gnawing spiritual aspirations. 

But because of the character of the world 
of our time, the dominance of the economic 

of modern life everywhere, spiritual 
aspirations must be promoted without in- 
difference to people’s other needs, such as 
shelter, nourishment, and thelr medical 
wants. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the 
splendid record of humanitarian service 
rendered by American Lutheran missionaries 


and institutions in the Holy Land, in Ethio- 


pia, in Hong Kong, and New Guinea, and in 
Indonesia, 

It is reported that Lutheran world action, 
in its world mission, is expending an excess 
of $1 million a year. 

In addition to some 60,000 baptisms an- 
nually and the operation of over 1,400 mis- 
sion schools with an enrollment of some 
81,000 students, Lutheran hospitals and 
clinics treat nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion patients. 

This impressive record of service to hu- 
manity is a tribute to the faith and zeal 
of Lutheran missionaries all over the world. 

As a veteran of two world wars and brief 
service in the Korean conflict, I have seen 
countries in time of war and upheaval. 

There is of course the stirring and some- 
times terrifying situation of a whole nation 
in a state of convulsion. 

Terror may fill the streets and uncertainty 
seize the governments, 

` Epidemics may be prevalent or threatening 
and violence unreasoned and uncontrollable 
may take hold of entire populations, destroy- 
ing all semblance of law and order. 

In the Middle East, more especially than 
anywhere at the moment, the potential situ- 
ation is charged with unlimited possibilities, 

It is because of this that I emphasize the 
important role played by American mission- 
aries as they strive to give a positive answer 
to the Biblical question, Am I my brother's 
keeper? 

It is my opinion that no American mis- 
sionary in our time, anywhere in the world, 
represents. himself alone or represents 
meray the religious denomination that sent 

m. 

We must remember, all of us, that in a 
very particular and a special sense the Amer- 
ican missionary represents the United States. 

The missionary in the Middle East today 
may arrive there with only the Gospels and 
spiritual dedication to his work. 

But whether he realizes it or not, he ar- 
rives also as an American and his role un- 
officlally, but most importantly, is that of an 
ambassador of goodwill. 

Forty years ago that might not have been 
so much the case. 

But today every American in Egypt, in 
Korea, on Formosa, in Africa and Asia, yes, 
anywhere on the face of the globe, is re- 
garded by the native population as a living 
image of Uncle Sam. 

He is constantly watched with a scrutiny 
in every nook and corner of the earth that 
will not miss his every gesture, the smallest 
comment, or the faintest expression of opin- 
lon or criticism. 

This is because the world divided is en- 
gaged in what is termed “a contest for the 
minds of men.” 

In this contest the high point is the 
spiritual value. 

In this contest, too, is also the position of 
the United States as a Nation before man- 
kind. - 

Wat they are asking themselves in the 
Middle East more hotly at the moment than 
anywhere else is, Are Americans sincere? 

In other words, shall they believe the 
Kremlin or the Americans? 

They know that the Middle East is the 
most strategic piece of real estate on earth. 
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It is the heartbeat of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Napoleon gambled on it and lost to Nelson 
and the British Navy. 

In losing he had to give up his ambitions 
for Africa, India, and the Far East. 

The Middle East is the wall that the Soviet 
Union is now seeking to climb because on 
the other side rests two-thirds of the world’s 
oll supply. 

If the free world should permit the Middle 
East to pass under Communist domination 
it would mean the crippling of NATO and 
paralysis for the industrial capacity of West- 
ern Europe and Great Britain. 

It could mean catastrophe for the free 
world because it would give Russia precisely 
what she has been seeking since she dreamed 
of warm-water ports in the days of Peter 
the Great. 

Recently Russia attempted to establish a 
Communist government in Greece. 

She toyed desperately with Turkey in an 
effort to get control of the Dardenelles. 

Elsewhere she sought domination by all 
manner of modern tricks of infiltration and 
the manipulation of situations of poverty 
and need. 

Of course, it Is not the function of the 
religious missionary to perform the role of 
the official or even the unofficial diplomat. 

It is not the function of the missionary 
to come to Egypt or the Holy Land or Iraq 
or Pakistan or Saudi Arabia or Iran or Syria 
with the Bible in one hand and the job of 
winning political battles in the other. 

Nevertheless, the Lutheran missionary, his 
sermons, his teachings, his medical minis- 
trations, his contacts, his schools, his or- 
phanages, and his clinics represent a con- 
necting Unk between the people of the 
United States as well as Lutheranism and 
the people in the area. 

He will be judged by these people not 
only as an exemplary Lutheran but also as a 
representative of the United States. 

Everything he does will operate for or 
against not only himself, his religious 
preaching and organizational work, but also 
for or against his country. 

And in this hour of the world's struggle 
between the spiritual values of the Western 
World and the materialistic values of Soviet 
communism, the missionary from the West 
is certainly charged with a powerful respon- 
sibility. 

But there is another reason with a down- 
right diabolical background that invests 
with special significance the role of the mis- 
sionary in the Middle East. 

This has to do with the Soviet weapon 
of religious infiltration for political ends. 

For tragic as the situation is, it is never- 
theless one of the most melancholy facts of 
our time that the Russian Orthodox Church 
in the Soviet Union is not so much a church 
as it is a political arm of the Soviet Union. 

The Kremlin has taught itself to recognize 
that a prostituted church manipulated by 
the Soviet regime as it manipulates all ele- 
ments in the total state, can become a 
creature of value for subversive activity. 

Thus religion may be used to tie together 
the slave world everywhere. 

During World War II it was announced 
that a so-called understanding had been 
reached between the leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Since that time and as a result of the 


If I were asked: What are the problems of 
the Lutheran missionary in the Middle East? 
I would say that this is one of the most 
pressing. 

But while I can pose the problem before 
you I cannot provide you with its solution 
or with advice on how to go about counter- 
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acting this Insidious type of religious pros- 
titution. 

This is a field of endeavor in which, as 
a Congressman, I find I must place in the 
capable hands of American missionaries of 
all religious faiths. 

They have the experience abroad and the 
skill in dealing with anti-Christian religions 
that strive to halt of cripple their missionary 
activities. 

The Lutheran missionary will know best 
how to summon the kind of delicacy of ap- 
proach, the manner of warfare, the perhaps 
refined form of spiritual combat that a sit- 
uation fraught with so much evil demands. 

I know the Lutheran Church is an old 
and tested hand and its missionaries will 
know their way around in any struggle with 
a religious swindle so obvious as a Kremlin- 
dominated church trying to make capital out 
of Middle Eastern unrest. 

The Lutheran Church is well equipped to 
battle the Soviet technique of using the 
Christian religion as a political pawn. 

For example, whenever the Soviet Union 
launches one of its fraudulent peace move- 
ments it compels its church dignitaries to 
travel to the target countries on presumably 
peace missions like so many spiritual circus 
horses. 

Frequently these so-called religious mis- 
sions make great propaganda out of the 
spectacie of the devil which they invent 
and that devil is invariably America and her 
Wall Street warmongers. 

I was very much moved recently when 
reading some of the Lutheran Evangelical 
literature to find one method of persuasion 
that is employed by Lutheran missionaries 
abroad. 

Just how this method is implemented in- 
terests me very much as I find the idea 
highly inspiring. 

I was particularly impressed with the fact 
that it was being employed in Egypt's Cairo, 
which is one of the key spots in the Middle 
East now calling for the best possible dis- 
play of American character and influence. 

The method this missionary is described 
as using is simply that he “loved Moslems 
into the kingdom of God.” 

This Lutheran missionary went about his 
task without the unbecoming zeal that may 
excite hostility more often than it wins con- 
verts. 

Rather, he went about, according to his 
own words, “seeking to understand the world 
of Islam.” 

There is, of course, nothing so powerful 

as the understanding heart. 
* This Lutheran missionary studied the 
Koran and made not merely contacts, but 
friends with as many Moslem students as 
possible. 

He was their appreciative companion and 
he indicated the respect for them that he 
wished them to display for him. 

In such a mutual situation it was not long 
before the Moslem students were asking the 
missionary about his religion, about Chris- 
tianity, and in particular about Lutheran- 
ism. 

Truly he had sown the seed for the kind 
of mutual understanding, perhaps the con- 
version, that makes for a peaceful world and 
attitudes of international courtesy, 

In this connection it is significant that the 
Lutheran Churches of America have sent as 
muck as 100,000 pounds of clothing to Egyp- 
tian victims of the recent war within a 
month. 

This is good and effective work. 

The shipments went to refugees in the 
Port Said area and were authorized by the 
Lutheran world relief. 

This is a concrete example of practical 
Christianity at its best. 

But beside it, let me Insist, is the work of 
the missionary who made it his business to 
understand the Moslems and their faith. 
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He had the remarkable grace and restraint 
to enter into discussion with them concern- 
ing his own faith only when in due course 
they proceeded to make their inevitable in- 
quirles. 

This missionary in portraying the role of 
a modern John the Baptist by preparing the 
way for our Lord added greatly to the good 
intentions of American Lutherans in sending 
material gifts from the United States. 

In reviewing Lutheran activities in the 
field of foreign missions the hundreds of 
Lutheran missionaries merit our heartfelt 
gratitude for their remarkable achievements 
in the holy land, in Egypt, throughout the 
entire Middle East, and around the world. 

It is appropriate at this point to pay a 
marked tribute of love and respect to those 
Lutheran missionaries who have suffered 
persecution by the Communists. 

With their brothers in Christ of other re- 
ligious falths they have like the early 
Christian martyrs remained steadfast in 
their faith preferring to suffer death if nec- 
essary in defense of the truths of Christlan- 
ity. 

We owe them not only our expressions of 
gratitude but our constant and earnest pray- 
ers. 

May God continue to watch over them and 
rescue them from the chains that bind them. 

It is my firm conviction that the work done 
by Lutheran missionaries will make its mark 
on world history. 

It is my further convietion that the strug- 
gle we are now engaged In for the minds 
of men and for the survival of the free world 
will be decided ultimately by moral and re- 
ligious values. 

These are the same moral and religious 
values which the missionaries firmly implant 
all over the world in the interests of the true 
faith and for the betterment of the human 
race. 


Social Security for Disabled Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in less than a fortnight, on 
July 1, a very important new program 
of Government goes into effect—one of 
the most far-reaching changes in social 
security since the original act was passed 
in 1935. 

It is the program for full social-se- 
curity benefits for workers age 50 or 
older who are considered completely and 
permanently disabled. This program 
was authorized in the social-security 
amendments we passed last year. Un- 
der the previous law, a disabled worker 
could obtain a “freeze” of his work rec- 
ord to protect the future size of his 
benefits from being reduced because of 
enforced long unemployment, but he still 
had to wait until age 65 to collect 
benefits. 

I want to make it clear that although 
I think the law we passed to begin pay- 
ments of the benefits at age 50 or there- 
after for the disabled was a great ad- 
vance—an outstanding improvement in 
the social-security concept—neverthe- 
less, I do not believe the program is be- 
ing administered in a way to assure 
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benefits to all those for whom they were 
intended. 

Many disabled persons, I am afraid, 
will find themselves almost strangled to 
death in red tape in trying to qualify. 
Others will probably become so discour- 
aged by the runaround and the buck- 
Passing and the delays and the heart- 
breaking rejections that they will give 
up and write the whole thing off as a 
cruel deception. 

Ihave called for a congressional inves- 
tigation by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means into the whole admin- 
istration of the disability features of 
Social security, based primarily on the 
unhappy experiences of so many dis- 
abled persons trying to get a freeze“ of 
their work records, as allowed by law. 
My bill, House Resolution 195, states as 
its premise that the way the program is 
now being administered “results in a de- 
nial of the benefits of this program to vir- 
tually all workers except those who are 
Completely paralyzed.” 

That is because the administration in- 
terprets the wording in the law to mean 
that if a disabled person could do any 
Work at all—whether or not such work 
Would normally be available to him—he 
is not completely disabled. The fact that 
he cannot do the work for which he is 
trained or cannot be trained into doing 
Some other skilled work, does not seem 
to be taken into account. 

DISABLED WORKERS SHOULD APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


I have protested such rulings in many 
Cases, and just this week succeeded in 
having one decision reversed for a man 

Westmoreland County. But more 
than a half year was spent on getting 
this one decision reversed. Usually the 

ation turns the applicant down 
almost automatically on the first step, 
and the disabled person has to appeal to 
get any consideration at all. Often, the 
Worker is so discouraged he does not even 
bother to appeal. My advice to any dis- 
abled person who believes himself to be 
eligible under the disability program is 
expect a turndown the first time 
around, and then appeal immediately. 

In any event, it is important for dis- 
abled persons covered by social security, 
Whether they are under or over 50, to 
apply for a “freeze” of their work rec- 
ord. It is important, too, that they do 

as soon as possible. Unless they 
apply by July 1, or unless Congress acts 
by then to enact a House-passed bill now 
Pending in the Senate, such persons 
Could lose many years of valuable retro- 
active benefits. The bill referred to 
ould extend the deadline for applying 
or the “freeze” until July 1, 1958, but 
anyone who is possibly eligible should 
Not count on that and should apply im- 
Mediately. 

While protesting bitterly the delays 

and redtape in certifying eligibles for the 
ility program, I have also called 
Upon the Department of Health, Educa- 
the and Welfare to take a more effec- 
ve course of-action in helping disabled 
who do not qualify for full dis- 

Ability certification. I have demanded 

t they help retain those whose dis- 

abilities are not considered sufficiently 
. 9 to prevent their doing substan- 
or 
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In this connection, I am now assured 
by Secretary Marion B. Folsom that they 
are going to work with the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies of the States to 
refer for training individuals too disabled 
for their regular jobs but still physically 
able to do substantial work if properly 
helped and trained. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the United Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that today is offi- 
cially the 50th birthday of one of the 
world’s great newsgathering organiza- 
tions—the United Press. 

We have heard little about it from our 
United Press friends in the press gallery. 
Most of them were guests at the Down- 
hold Club party, 2 nights ago, where they 
celebrated the event with enthusiasm, 
and thus are now somewhat fatigued. 

All of us wish the United Press a 
happy birthday and many happy re- 
turns. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by columnist Fred Othman 
and the Time magazine story rounding 
up the history of the United Press for 
the first 50 years. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

[From the Washington News of June 21, 

1957] 
NosraLcIC Party 
(By Fred Othman) 

The Downhold Club has been in session 
here and that involves about 200 ex-em- 
ployees in a nostalgic love affair with a cor- 
poration. 

Some of them were fired in a kindly way 
long ago; the others had resigned reluctantly 
to take better paying jobs and here they 
were with their wives in the Grand Ball 
Room of the National Press Club, paying 
tribute to the firm from which they'd severed 
employment. The ladies found this difi- 
cult to understand. Perhaps I can explain. 

The corporation we're talking about is the 
United Press and it is a peculiar sort of 
business outfit. It sells news and its assets 
consist solely of the men who gather the 
facts and write them. It owns a few type- 
writers and some cigaret-burned desks, sure, 
but they don’t count. The gents who bat 
around the country and the world covering 
everything from wars to nudist conventions 
are what makes the United Press. 

When a firm has several hundred lively 
young men on the payroll going places in 
style on expense accounts, the costs are 
likely to mount. The United Press had in 
charge of keeping these expenses within 
reason L. B. Mickel, the manager of bureaus 
until he retired a few weeks ago. His favorite 
method was to bombard the bureau chiefs 
with messages, ordering downholds. I heard 
so many tales about Mr. Mickel pinching the 
pennies that during my own first years with 
the firm, I came to regard him as an ogre on 
the other end of a telegraph wire. 

Then a certain reporter, who shall be 
nameless, was transferred from Washington 
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to Hollywood. Mr. Mickel suggested that he 
take his vacation en route and have some 
fun before tackling the movie actors. The 
bureau boss said also that he could fly if 
he wanted, or take the train, or drive his 
own car. “Go any way you want,“ said Mr, 
Mickel, “and we'll pick up the tab.“ 

The reporter took him at his word and 
traveled West with bride aboard the Presi- 
dent Hoover, via the Panama Canal. Had a 
fine time, too, as per orders. When Mr. 
Mickel heard about this he did not, as ex- 
pected by the reporter, have a heart attack. 
He laughed. 

He turned out to be the kindliest of souls 
when finally I got to know him personally 
and how he ever kept the firm from bogging 
down in bankruptcy with those expense ac- 
counts still is a wonder to me, 

I hope the wives of the Downhold members 
are beginning to catch on. If not, I can tell 
them further that the United Press is one of 
the few corporations in existence where no- 
body got ahead through pull, or influence, or 
relatives. He got fired (gently, as I say) 
if he couldn't write copy in a hurry, but if 
he could and it sounded lively in print and 
did no damage to the facts, then he was pro- 
moted rapidly. 

So it was that the head men, without one 
single exception, worked their way up from 
the ranks, They even knew some tricks to 
confound Mick’s Downhold messages. They 
weren't bosses so much as fellow workers 
and close friends. 

To this day the president of the firm, Frank 
Bartholomew, can write a piece with the best 
of them. He's not so good at golf, but he's 
a whiz bang at pounding out bulletins. Vice 
President Earl Johnson once was night man- 
ager in Chicago. I was his assistant. 

When finally I resigned a few years ago, 
it was with a wrench of the heart. I got all 
choked up. 

So the Downhold Club held its meeting, 
with plenty of roast beef and drinks that, 
for once, were not bought unknownst to him 
by Mick, The meeting went on most of the 
night, with newspaper editors, magazine 
writers, bankers, Government officials, press 
agents, advertising men, auto manufacturers, 
and many others, recalling some celebrated 
murders, political rows, and wild-eyed ad- 
ventures in the old United Press days. 

The ladies somehow seemed puzzled by this 
adulation to a corporation, but I trust now 
they'll be able to see why. 


THE Fmst HALF-CENTURY 

In bars and press clubs around the world, 
United Press staffers gathered this week to 
celebrate an event that was uniquely of their 
own making: the United Press Association's 
50th anniversary. If the United Press men 
bragged more and drank more than most 
newsmen at play, they could be said merely 
to be obeying the deep competitive urge that 
has made their hardfisted, bustiing wire 
service second in size only to the 109-year-old 
Associated Press—and often ahead of it in 
covering the news, k 

Unlike the staid Associated Press, a non- 
profit cooperative owned by its member 
newspapers, the United Press for half a cen- 
tury has aggressively sold its product to all 
comers. Thus, it has never wavered from 
Founder E. W. (Damned Ol Crank) Scripps’ 
belligerent belief that only a profitable news 
service can achieve editorial impartiality. 
The first major United States news service 
to prosper as a commercial undertaking, the 
United Press today is the world’s most en- 
terprising wire-news merchant, an interna- 
tional giant serving 1,560 United States news- 
papers and 3,270 other clients in the United 
States and 71 foreign countries (estimated 
1957 gross: $28.8 million.)* 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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MILEMEN AND CANDELABRA 


The United Press has almost no physical 
assets. The giant’s muscles are the 4,000 
United Press staffers who keep its hundreds 
of news printers thumping out 60 words a 
minute, in 45 languages, around the clock. 
Their copy must be crisply written to escape 
the editor’s spike. It must be simple enough 
to be understood by the milkman in Omaha. 
as an old dictum from New York once put 
it; at the same time, as former United Press 
President Hugh Baillie once demanded, it 
is supposed to flame like a candelabra on 
a dark and muddy battlefield. Between the 
milkman and the candelabra, and the speed, 
speed, speed that governs the lives of all 
wire-service men, United Press duty has 
called forth a lean and hungry breed of 
newsmen who swear they are the world's 
finest. And some of them are. 

United Press service also demands a philo- 
sophical disposition, for its low pay scale and 
tightwad expense accounts are legendary. 
During a national political convention in 
Chicago, longtime Bureaus Supervisor L. B. 
(save a nickel) Mickel cut down on expense 
accounts so sharply that General News Man- 
ager Earl Johnson told his men to retaliate 
by signing all their hotel meal checks with 
Mickel’s name; Mickel was barely able to 
leave town. A sardonic example of United 
Press tightfistedness was an exchange one 
day between Atlanta, the United Press's 
southern division relay point, and Raleigh, 
N. C., where a staffer was simultaneously 
punching copy on two teleprinters. When 
Atlanta complained that the copy was mov- 
ing too slowly, Raleigh replied, “He only 
has two hands.“ Came Atlanta's message. 
“Fire the crippled bastard.” (The United 
Press has also a generous side to staffers, but 
compassion—as most editors and newspaper 
readers agree—meke dull anecdotes.) 

Lest it somehow be dimmed by unexpected 
reform, the United Press’ reputation for 
pinching the penny is affectionately kept 
alive by an ever-expanding organization of 
United Press alumni called the Downhold 
Club—an echo of the constant warnings to 
downhold expenses that emanate from 
United Press’ headquarters in the New York 
Daily News building. 

; FARTHER, FASTER 

Though overworked and underpaid, Uni- 
pressers respond to duty with drive and 
misty-eyed devotion. Says United Press and 
Associated Press Veteran Bob Gibson: “You 
can work for the AP. But you can only 
belong to the UP.” One reason for United 
Press’ rah-rah esprit de corps is that it is 
built, as one city-room sage has observed, 
“on the legs of its young men.” The United 
Press not only prizes youthful, inexpensive 
energy, but will move an ambitious young- 
ster faster and farther up the ladder than 
any other news organization. When he was 
only 26, W. H. Lawrence, now the New York 
Times’ top political reporter, covered Wen- 
dell Willkie’s presidential campaign single- 
handed against a battery of Associated 

men. 

“The UP is the greatest farm system in 
the newspaper business,” said one of the 
United Press's core of old pros last week. 
“It works on the same principie Branch 
Rickey used when he developed the Cardi- 
nals. You buy up kids for nothing, keep 
them lean and hungry, and they work like 
hell to get traded.” As a result, the top 
ranks of United States journalism are thickly 
populated with ex United Press men. 

All United Press executives are onetime 
newsmen, and most of them seem somehow 
able to live in the higher atmosphere with- 
out becoming brassbound. Genial, San 
Fra neisco-born President Frank Bartholo- 
mew has handled such top assignments as 
the Panmunjom truce talks and the A- 
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bomb drop at Bikini, and has been known 
to trot off briskly on cub's errands when 
all hands were tied up on a story. United 
Press men even have the dubious solace of 
knowing that the mightiest blooper in wire- 
service history—United Press’ World War I 
report that the Armistice had been signed 
4 days ahead of the event—was perpe- 
trated by the then United Press President 
Roy Howard, now chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard chain. 

The distortion of it has become one of 
the prime legends of United States Journal- 
ism. Truth was, Roy Howard had ferreted 
out the central fact—the war was indeed 
over except for a small amount of shouting 
and killing—and in the economy of words 
he deemed necessary for clarity, Howard was 
too clear. If pinpricked too often about it, 
United Press men are quick to point out that 
in more recent years it was the opposition— 
the Associated Press—that flashed the wrong 
verdict in the Hauptmann kidnaping trial 
(United Press had it first and right) and 
the Supreme Court’s gold decision of 1935, 
broke an Ironclad agreement to observe the 
official release date for announcing victory in 
Europe, reported the end of the Japanese 
War a few days too early, had the United 
States Marines occupying Seoul 48 hours be- 
fore the city fell. 

SECOND-STRING SKIMPING 

Though outmanned and out-budgeted on 
most big stories, and in many areas, espe- 
cially the Far East, United Press men learn 
early in their careers that there are ways of 
outfoxing Associated Press. For all its eager- 
beaver ways, United Press coverage of run-of- 
the-mine news is severely hobbled by its 
low-budget policies, and by the fact that 
the Associated Press has the first chance at 
the news developed by its 1,750 member 
newspapers and thus, in effect, draws on a 
vast pool of news that no wire service could 
produce independently, The United Press 
has no such reuse agreement with client 
newspapers in the United States, and as a 
result often ignores or skimps many solid, 
second-string stories; In covering State gov- 
ernments, for example, or long-drawn stories 
such as murder trials, the United Press is 
often badly outclassed by Associated Press. 
On most fast-breaking local stories, on the 
other hand, United Press tends to hunt down 
the news more aggressively than slower 
moving Associated Press, and is often ahead 
on the wire by minutes that are precious to 
newspapers about to go to press. 

SPEED REPLACES DEPTH 


Though often short on facts, the United 
Press historically has compensated with 
brighter writing; its crisp, concise style has 
forced the Associated Press in recent years 
to valiant efforts to refurbish its often stodgy 
copy. Style has become increasingly im- 
portant as the technical speedup in com- 
munications systems has all but eliminated 
the old-fashioned beat. At the same time, 
speed has increasingly displaced depth or 
even accuracy, as writing and checking time 
dwindle. The Associated Press, with more 
manpower, is widely accepted by editors as 
more accurate than the United Press. Day 
by day the Associated Press also files more 
interpretive background stories on world 
affairs than the United Press, and in some 
capitals it notoriously outperforms United 
Press. ‘Today none of the wire services 
boasts men with the global flair of the United 
Press’ late Webb Miller or the personal fol- 
lowing of its late Raymond Clapper, but the 
United Press has a sizable share of the stand- 
out American correspondents abroad and in 
Washington. 

Some newspapermen think that the staid 
Associated Press is becoming bolder while the 
brash United Press grows more conservative. 
Still, the differences in their handling of the 
major news are sufficiently marked as to 
demand a story-by-story selection by con- 
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, Scientious editors. Tne tact that such a 


choice exists is the best measure of the 
United Press’ contribution to a free press. 
The Associated Press in 1907 was a well- 
entrenched monopoly whose foreign news 
came from cartels, such as Britain’s Reuters 
and France’s Agence Havas; subsidized or 
directly influenced by their Governments, 
they divided the world into noncompetitive 
preserves. After the United Press challenged 
the cartels, the Associated Press eventually 
followed suit. Testy Titan Scripps thus had 
some reason for his pride when he said: "I 
regard my life’s greatest service to the peo- 
ple of this country to be the creation of the 
United Press.” 


The Associated Press has 1,750 member- 
newspapers in the United States and pro- 
vides news service to subscribers in 74 for- 
eign countries; Hearst's International News 
Service serves the 15-paper Hearst chain and 
617 other United States newspapers, has cli- 
ents in more than 40 foreign countries. 

?Buttonholed by a diligent Time corre- 
spondent last week, an Omaha milkman 
named Roger Stiles, 30, was unable to differ- 
entiate between the United Press and its 
competitors. Said he: “Some of their stories. 
particularly political ones, I just don't un- 
derstand.” 


Wildlife and Chemicals i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current issue of Texas Game and Fish, 
monthly magazine published by the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission, Dr. 
Clarence Cottam of Sinton, Tex. dis- 
cusses the need for research into the 
effects of pest controls upon wildlife and 
man. 

He says we know almost nothing of 
even the direct effects of many control 
agents on plants, animals, soils, and soil 
organisms, and we know still less of the 
indirect, accumulative, and long-time 
effects these controls have upon wildlife, 
plants, and even upon man. 

Dr. Cottam is one of the most distin- 
guished conservationists in this Nation. 
Former dean of the agriculture depart- 
ment at Brigham Young University, 
former assistant director of the 
and Wildlife Service, Dr. Cottam re- 
ceived the Aldo Leopold memo 
award medal for distinguished service 
to wildlife conservation in 1956. He 
now is director of the Rob and Bessie 
Welder Wildlife Foundation, a privately 
endowed organization devoted to fur- 
ther research into matters affecting 
wildlife. 

His article points up the need for 
enactment of my H. R. 783, directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to begin 
continuing studies of the effects 
cheniical sprays and dusts upon fish 
wildlife. 

Dr. Cottam's article follows: 

WILDLIFE AND CHEMICALS 
(By Dr. Clarence Cottam) 

The 1955 edition of the Pesticide Handbook 

lists 6,204 commercial preparations of pres“ 
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ent day poisons for controlling pests. Each 
year an estimated 400 to 500 million pounds 
of basic pesticides valued at $200 million are 
Used in this country. Mixed with dusts, sol- 
Vents, and other carriers, this totals about 
8 billion pounds of formulated pesticides for 
Which the consumer pays between $400 mil- 
lon and $500 million annually. 
Chemicals useful in controlling pests of 
man belong in the category of mixed bless- 
They clearly manifest potentialties 
Tor great good as well as harm, depending 
Upon our skill and wisdom in using them. 
Pesticides are here to stay, even though more 
effective, economically successful, and, it is 
hoped, more selective control agents replace 
or supplement those now in use. 
THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Plant losses reulting from chemical con- 
trols have been largely the result of care- 
lessness or, more commonly, the lack of suf- 
ficient knowledge and sound judgment in 
Use of these pesticides. 

We know almost nothing of even the di- 
Tect effects of many countrol agents on 
Plants, animals, soils, and soil organisms, 
und we know still less of the indirect, accu- 
Mulative, and long-time effects these con- 

ls have upon wildlife, plants, and even 

n man. > 
Funds for the development of new control 
> agents are almost unlimited, but unfor- 
tely there is comparatively little finan- 
Support for testing effects of these ma- 
upon wildlife and its habitat. The 
cle control compounds are increasing 
20 rapidly that reliable know-how for avoid- 
ance of harm to wildlife, and even human 
life, has not kept pace. The urgent need is 
for information on formulations, dosages, 
Methods, and time of application most like- 
ly to prevent or minimize damage to wild- 
€. Experience shows that where control 
Workers and wildlife biologists have co- 
Operated, effective control has resulted, with 
Mage held to a minimum. 
VALUE OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 

The recent Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc. 

showed that America has some 25 million 
en, 12 years of age or older, who 

ment approximately $3 billion and 567 mil- 
don man-days annually for hunting and fish- 

As great as are the economic returns from 

g and hunting, perhaps the greater 
Values cannot be measured by the dollar 
The more intangible and illusive recre- 
3 , esthetic, spiritual, and educational 
Values to be found in observing wiidlife are 
s real as are gilt edged stocks and bonds. 
ey are part and parcel of the American 
Way of life. They must not be needlessly im- 
nor destroyed by unwise use of chem- 

teal controls. 

THE NEW INSECTICIDES 

Most new insecticides can be placed in two 
Beneral categories: (1) chlorinated hydro- 
ox including DDT, TDE, or DDD, meth- 
Tehlor, heptachlor, chlordane, benzene 
hexachioride, lindane, toxaphene, aldrin, en- 
drin, and dieldrin; (2) organic phosphates 
manne which are parathion, TEPP, EPN, 
ae . chlorthion, diazinon, dipterex, 
demeton. Most of them are both in- 
ternal and external polsons and many, par- 
5 — the chlorinated hydrocarbons, have 
ual properties and remain toxic for long 
tela. This, together with the fact that 

y Can be adapted for distribution by air- 

deen makes them effective in controlling in- 


te there is a tendency to develop chem- 
to control particular pests, the lethal 
Properties of chemicals now used are by no 
ficial restricted to injurious insects. Bene- 
Unfor mals, including beneficial insects, 
Ortunately, also are susceptible. As a re- 
and unnecessary damage to 
and fishery resources sometimes 
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DDT was the first of the newer insecticides 
to be used widely, and its relation to wild- 
life has been studied more than that of any 
of the other chemicals. The effects of DDT 
upon mammals have generally been found 
more harmful than those of methoxychlor, 
TDE, technical BHC, chlorthion, and mala- 
thion. It appears that lindane, toxaphene, 
and chlordane are of intermediate toxicity, 
while aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, heptachlor, 
diazinon, EPN, TEPP, and parthion are more 
toxic than DDT to mammals. It is difficult 
to generalize, however, since toxicity varies 
greatly with the different species, the for- 
mulation, dosage, period of feeding or expo- 
sure, mode of entry into the body, and vari- 
ous environmental and other conditions. 

Studies with birds have shown results 
similar to those obtained with mammals. 
Mourning doves are about three times as 
tolerant to a number of insecticides as are 
bobwhite quail. Ducks and other waterfowl 
have suffered losses from single sprayings of 
chlordane at 1 pound per acre, toxaphene at 
1% pounds per acre, dieldrin at one-half 
pound per acre, and aldrin at the amazingly 
low amount of 0.125 pound per acre, Para- 
thion was lethal to blackbirds when applied 
at 0.4 pound per acre. 

Effects of insecticides upon birds and 
mammals are likely to be more obscure if 
repeated small doses are involved rather than 
a single exposure to a large quantity. Labo- 
ratory studies have shown that sub-lethal 
amounts of DDT may be stored in body fat 
and this accummulation can cause poison- 
ing at a later time when fat reserves are 
utilized. Also, quail and pheasants fed very 
small amounts of DDT, aldrin, dieldrin, and 
endrin for several months continued to live, 
but very few of their young survived, These 
subtle and indirect effects point up the 
danger of applications of Insecticides haying 
highly residual qualities. 

The effect of insecticides upon fish and 
other cold-blooded vertebrates are often 
markedly different than upon birds and 
mammals. It was surprising to find that 
TEPP and parathion, which are so extremely 
toxic to warm-blooded vertebrates, are 
among the least harmful to fish, Toxaphene 
is one of the insecticides most damaging to 
fish. Dieldrin and lindane are also highly 
lethal to fish and complete kills have oc- 
curred with dieldrin at one pound per acre. 
BHC (technical grade) is a much safer in- 
secticide, but often results in an offensive 
flayor when the fish are cooked. 


AGRICULTURAL INSECT CONTROL 


Agricultural lands, including orchards, 
generally receive the heaviest and most re- 
peated insecticide applications, in some in- 
stances totaling upwards of 50 pounds per 
acre per season. The effects of such pro- 
grams on wildlife are of vital concern, since 
not less than three-quarters of our annual 
upland game and fur crop is produced on 
these lands. Not only may wildlife be killed 
directly by single heavy dosages, but re- 
peated applications of smaller amounts may 
deplete food supplies and make the area less 
attractive or suitable for animal life, 

Another hazard of agricultural insecticide 
programs results from natural washing of 
chemicals from heaylly treated fields into 
Streams and ponds with resulting damage 
to fish and aquatic life. Such an incident 
was reported by personnel of the United 
States Public Health Service during the 
summer of 1950 in 15 streams tributary to 
the Tennessee River in the cotton growing 
region of northern Alabama, 

There are many known cases of insecticidal 
pollution of streams following agricultural 
spraying, and many of these have involved 
serious overuse or misuse of the control 
poison. To kill cattle grubs, a California 
dairyman sprayed his herd with rotenone, 
a potent fish poison but relatively safe to 
warm blooded animals, Drainage from his 
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barn killed trout in a nearby stream. In 
North Dakota, a potato farmer using toxa- 
phene filled his tanks and sprayers repeatedly 
at a nearby stream, and as a result dead 
suckers, northern pike, chubs, minnows, and 
rock bass littered the banks. Downstream 
for 3 miles there was no trace of a live fish, 
We cannot overemphasize the necessity of 
keeping dosages to the minimum and of 
meticulously adhering to tested formula- 
tions. Too many farmers on the 
false assumption that if a little of the poison 
is good more must be better. 
MOSQUITO CONTROL AND WILDLIFE 

Due to the sensitivity of aquatic life to 
insecticidal poisoning, the development of 
safe programs for control of mosquitoes in 
marshland is still not completely solved. 
Here chemicals must of necessity be applied 
directly to mosquito-breeding areas to kill 
the larvae. The problem is of particular im- 
portance in coastal areas where fishes, crabs, 
and shrimps are inyolved. Not only do these 
animals have a high commercial value, but 
they also serve as food for many kinds of 
marsh birds. For example, fiddler crabs and 
their relatives comprise 60 to 90 percent of 
the summer food of the clapper rail in mid- 
Atlantic states. A further complication to 
the control problem is introduced by the 
development in many areas of mosquitoes 
resistant to DDT and related insecticides. 
This has forced control workers to employ 
heavier doses at more frequent intervals or 
to turn to more toxic pesticides presenting 
unknown hazards to wildlife, 

In some areas, ditching is again being ad- 
vocated for mosquito control. This practice 
has often proved to be extremely detrimental 
to the wildlife of marshlands by lowering 
the water level in marshes and ponds and 
causing undesirable changes in vegetation. 
An environmental type of control based on 
impoundment of water rather than drainage 
and incorporating suggestions for water-level 
manipulation and vegetation control appears 
very promising for many situations. Certain 
other methods of water-level management 
favor both mosquito control and wildlife 
management. 

FOREST INSECT CONTROL 


Most insect pests of forests can be con- 
trolled by a i1-pound-per-acre application 
of DDT applied from an airplane once every 
several years. Only one-quarter or less of 
the DDT applied passes through the leafy 
canopies and reaches the surface ground, 
Land insects suffer heavy losses, but residual 
effects of the insecticide last only about a 
week. Aquatic insects are cularly sus- 
ceptible, probably by reason of the intimate 
and continuous contact with the poison pro- 
vided by pond and stream habitats. Repopu- 
lation in streams usually requires a year. 
Generally, these applications cause the death 
of only a few fish. Recently, however, severe 
losses of young salmon occurred in New 
Brunswick following a treatment of one-half 
pound of DDT per acre, and the delayed 
death of many trout, mountain whitefish, 
and suckers in Montana was blamed on a 
reduction of food supply caused by an ap- 
plication of 1 pound of DDT per acre. There 
is also the danger that wind and wave ac- 
tion may cause concentrations several times 
greater than the dosage applied. 

HERBICIDES 

The development of new herbicides, in- 
cluding 2, 4-D; 2, 4, 5-T; TCA; and ammo- 
nium sulfamate, has been almost as spectac- 
ular as that of insecticides. Over 85 million 
pounds of these chemicals are used annu- 
ally. Most of these plant poisons appear to 
present little toxicological hazards to animal 
life at recommended dosage levels, but their 
indirect effects on wildlife habitat may be 
serious in some places. Conversely, when 
properly utilized, they are an important aid 
to wildlife management, 
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In many situations herbicides can be help- 
ful in improving food and cover conditions 
for wildlife. In thick, brushy growth they 
may be used to form clearings in which 
vegetation is set back to the herb and grass 
stage. Forests, agricultural fields, pastures, 
or range lands, with a mixture of cover types, 
usually produce more game or other wildlife 
than do solid stands of a single type. 
Through selective spraying, it is possible to 
eliminate species of brush that are inferior 
for wildlife so that useful plants such as 
fruit-bearing shrubs can then spread and 
take their place. Unproductive marshes like- 
wise can be improved to produce openings 
for waterfowl by sprayings which kill or 
greatly retard cattails, giant cutgrass, saw 
grass, water-hyacinth, lotus, water lilies, 
and other pest plants. Herbicidal control of 
excess aquatic plants in ponds and lakes also 
improves fishing by permitting predation of 
surplus small fish and increased growth of 
large ones, 

Nevertheless, weedkillers may sometimes 
harm wildlife by destroying or adversely 
modifying valuable habitat. The problem is 
most likely to be acute in highly agricultural 
areas where cover is at a premium. When- 
ever possible, shrubby growth should be left 
along roadsides, fencerows, and ditchbanks. 
Studies indicate that hedgerows not only 
serve as windbreaks, but also harbor fewer 
harmful rodents and pest insects than grassy 
borders. 

Herbicides may also have a repellent effect. 
Work in Pennsylvania has shown a definite 
reluctance on the part of cottontalls to eat 
plants sprayed with the ester formulation of 
2.4.5-T. and 2,4-D. In aquatic areas, care 
must be taken to prevent depletion of dis- 
solved oxygen caused by excess accumulation 
and decay of dead plants resulting from weed 
control operations, 

Concentrations of 2,4-D, generally used for 
‘weed control, are relatively nontoxic to most 
soil micro-organisms, However, TCA has been 
found to cause significant reduction in their 
activity, and also acts as a temporary soil 
sterilant preventing new plant growth. Am- 
mate, on the contrary, is beneficial to the soil 
as a fertilizer. The full biological effects of 
some new and powerful herbicides have not 
yet been determined, and only limited 
knowledge now exists on most other new 
plant control agents. 

Copper sulfate, a scum killer, while rela- 
tively safe in controlling algal bloom when 
used with skill and understanding, ĉan be 
highly damaging to aquatic resources if used 
in excess, Considerable loss of fish has 
sometimes occurred when dichlorobenzene 
and trichlorobenzene have been used in 
aquatic-weed’ control. 

More than 85 million pounds of herbicides 
are used annually. With proper applica- 
tion, they appear to present few toxicological 
hazards and are valuable in wildlife man- 
agement as a means of improving wildlife 
food and cover conditions, However, when 
used without care, they can cause destruc- 
tion of valuable wildlife habitat. 


Political Forgetfulness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the editorial page of the June 18 Houston 
(Tex.) Press carries as pointed a com- 
ment on the skyrocketing cost of living 
as I have ever seen. In just 26 words, 
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rhymed, Mr. Oaty Grier of Conroe, Tex., 
told the whole story of the administra- 
tion’s ignoring of the cost of living in- 
creases. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. Grier's satirical verse. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL FORGETFULNESS 
“The price of peace is high:” 
(That's what our President said), 
But forgot to state the price is high 


On a piece of meat or bread! 
—Oaty Grrer, Conroe. 


The Metropolitan Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have presently pending before the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee a bill to 
establish a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems and Urban Development. The 
so-called metropolitan is the major do- 
mestic problem before our country today, 
and unless we take steps to deal with 
it in an orderly way, it will overwhelm 
us. My bill would set up a Hoover-type 
Commission to study and investigate the 
problems of metropolitan expansion and 
recommend guidelines for their solution 
sd ee grassroots, where the problems 
exist. 

There is widespread interest in this 
proposal, Mr. Speaker, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp some recent news and editorial 
comment on it. 

The article and editorial follow: 

[Prom the Flint (Mich.) Journal of June 2, 
1957] 
UNITED States Boarp Soucnt To Sotve 
URBAN-GROWTHĦH PROBLEMS 


(By Homer E. Dowdy) 


While the farm problem continues to re- 
verberate through the halls of Congress and 
capture the headlines, it is not the farms 
but the urban areas that are the Nation's 
biggest problem. 

This is the opinion of Representative Han- 
oLD C. OSTERTAG, of New York, who intends 
to do more than lament the fact that cities 
and suburbs are outgrowing their govern- 
ments, He has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives that would set up 
a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and 
Urban Development, 

The commission would be directed to get 
the problem of metropolitan growth into fo- 
cus and suggest guidelines for its solution. It 
would study and investigate the problems 
of metropolitan expansion, with special ref- 
erence to the need, in terms of adequate 
governmental structures, to make suitable 
provision for land use, planning and zoning 
and other governmental functions required 
in populous communities. It also would in- 
vestigate existing and developing efforts to 
cope with urban growth through such de- 
vices- as cooperative planning, consolidated 
city-county planning, federative structures, 
and intergovernmental contracts or com- 
pacts, 
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Finally, the Commission would be directed 
to formulate and submit recommendations 
to assure sound and orderly metropolitan 
growth within the framework of traditional 
patterns of responsibility and control. 

OstTertaG sald recently he expects the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions to hold hearings on his bill soon. 

The measure would set up the Commis- 
sion with 25 members, 15 of them appointed 
by the President and 5 each from the Sen- 
ate and the House. The President's mem- 
bers would represent the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, the States, local 
government, and the public. The Commis- 
sion would haye full subpena powers and 
could require any Federal department called 
on to assist in the work. 

The Commission would submit its findings 
and recommendations to Congress and the 
President within 1 year. The Commission 
would be dissolyed 6 months after its final 
report. 

The New York Representative, whose 
Rochester area gives him a firsthand knowl- 
edge of urban growth, says the metropolitan 
problem is not Federal, although the Fed- 
eral Government has had a major share in 
creating it and must assist in solving ít- 
He anticipates a population of 300 million 
in this country by the end of the century 
and believes 97 percent of the increase 
be concentrated in the metropolitan areas. 

“Already dry rot has set in at the center 
of the core cities, and people are seeking to 
escape it by moving to the suburbs,” he re- 
cently told his constituents, “But without 
adequate planning and control, the problems 
will only spread and intensify as this out- 
ward expansion continues.” = 

Local governments that are supposed to 
deal with these prodigious problems are 
faced with impossible tasks, he maintains. 
Through no fault of their own, they can do 
little more than pile sandbags along the 
levees and pray that the waters will recede. 

Ostertac says the logic for metropolitan 
areas is larger governmental units with more 
authority, but the trend is in the exact oppo- 
site direction. Local units are increasing, he 
points out. 

For each 1.000 square miles in metropolitan 
areas, there are slightly more than 75 local 
governments, more than double the number 
for nonmetropolitan territory. 

Each of them, he says, has some author- 
Ity some more and some less—but none 
comprehensive authority. He points to pyra- 
miding and overlapping governmental 
and at the bottom of the heap, sustaining it 
all, earnest, anxious. and bewildered, is the 


man who moved to the country to achieve * _ 


greater degree of freedom. 

Freedom? He lives in a straitjacket. He 
cannot even itemize, let alone study the 
problems which confront him, 

In a quote in a letter to constituents 
Osrerrac gives an alternative to forthright 
action on today’s metropolitan problems: 
“Some paleontologist of the future will dig 
down to the United States of America layer 
of civilization and find it one great f 
traffic jam, ‘at the nexus of which is the 
skeleton of a driver who took a wrong t 
on a cloverleaf one Sunday afternoon.’” 

A good many people studying the Nation's 
metropolitan problem believe the Federa 
Government ought to stay completely out 
the picture. They say national voluntary 
conferences are enough to bring the problem 
into focus and suggest solutions. Local bro 
munities, left to themselves, eventually wi 
find their way out of the confusion of fas 
growth, they believe. They see in Federal 
attention to the problem the danger of Fed 
eral tampering with local governments. 

Others seeking solutions to urban problems 
believe that since the Federal Governmen 
helped get the communities into their pres- 
ent dificulties—through location of war in 
dustries, myriad regulations and the like- 
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It ought to help the communities find their 
way out. 

Some have advocated a White’ House con- 
ference, national in character but without 

Power of a congressional commission. 
Still others are seeking the establishment 
Of a Cabinet-leyel post—a secretary of urbi- 
Culture—to handle all Féderal relations with 

‘al governments. 

An Ostertag commission would possess the 
advantage of marshaling the facts on metro- 
Politan problems for local officials. And per- 
haps in cases where local officials tend to 
Slough off the considered opinions of home- 
town citizens, they might take more seriously 

word of a congressional body. History 

a strong tie between most city halls 
and official Washington. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, Sunday, June 9, 1957] 


ATIVE OSTERTAG Works ON Tor 
How To PLAN URBAN FUTURE OF 
Nation 
A tip of our Sunday best hat today to 
Congressman Harorp C. OsrerTaG for work- 
— Persistently in one of the most thank - 
Vineyards of all, that ot trying to awaken 
the Nation to the problems of explosive 
tion growth. 
ia Porrs from Washington are that there 
a good possibility hearings will be held at 
you Session of Congress on OSTERTAG'S bill 
Create a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems and Urban Development. The bill 
now before the Government Operations 
Committee where the climate is said to be 
friendly, 
4 Ngressman OsTERTas’s bill would set up 
atte er sort of commission to concentrate 
mtion on the problem and suggest guide- 
Sta for its solution within and among 
tes and localities. The Commission 
Ra’ be authorized to study and investi- 
ae the problems of metropolitan expan- 
n, with special reference to the need. in 
rms Of adequate governmental structures, 
Make suitable provision for land use, 
danning and zoning, industrial and resi- 
pp development, housing, transporta- 
» Water supplies, air and water pollution 
eae civil defense, recreational, social, 
“educational services. 
m aso, the Commission would be authorized 
ent TAG's legislation to investigate pres- 
eforta to cope with urban growth 
coun. h such devices as consolidated city- 
ty planning, a subject now much in the 
Waun in Rochester, 
an Congressman’s bill clearly sees Amer- 
one future as an urbanized and industrial 
thoule a it specifies that the Commission 
d try to make our startling growth a 
Planned and orderly growth. 
— of legislation of this sort by 
tee is both nonpartisan and imperative. 
— 2 weeks ago at a conference in 
tte ter, the Downtown Development Com- 
tocia ot the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
on oe called for a White House conference 
tamp) Problems of “urbanitis.” That is a 
Deed a Of the growing awareness that we 
tral Correlation and guidance from the Fed- 
L level. 
Admini Gack, of the Institute of Public 
tion, one of the Nation’s most 
y regarded experts on planning and 
Pal growth, has warned that unless 
Coon mental services on all levels are 
Wwe What ce to deal with growth problems, 
human mae destruction of the 


guage is technical but tough; it 

ba ust right to us. 

into 8 it is difficult to stir the public 

issue apport of legislation to deal with the 

complex Overfast growth, because it is both 
gi 


g 


85 and abstract. It isn't like a bill 
money 8 few bucks of our tax 
Benerat pact on our living for 

tions to come will be greater by far 
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than the gains or loss of a few dollars in 
taxes, So again, a tip of our Sunday best 
hat to Congressman Osrertac for pressing 
this legislation. And we know we speak for 
an interested—tif usually somewhat apathetic 
public—in hoping that the bill gets the pi- 
partisan push it deserves, 


Are We Hoaxed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr, Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Sokolsky 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald this morning. 

I commend this article to the member- 
ship because it states very clearly some 
facts on the Girard case in Japan. 

First, we have no _ status-of-forces 
treaty with Japan, only with NATO 
countries. Secondly, we have only pre- 
liminary agreements on the subject, en- 
tered into by our former Ambassador 
and his opposite number, and never fully 
implemented. Thirdly, both govern- 
ments have admitted that the question 
is purely political and that this soldier 
is being turned over to the Japanese 
court to save face for Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fine idea to save 
face for Japan, but how about the face of 
the United States of America? 

ARE WE HOAxED? 
(By George E. Sokolsky) ' 

There is no Status of Forces Treaty with 
Japan, There is such a treaty with the coun- 
tries which are members of NATO, but when 
that treaty was confirmed by the Senate, 
two reservations were stipulated: one, that 
an American soldier's constitutional rights 
should not be diminished and the other that 
the Status of Forces Treaty with NATO coun- 
tries should not serve as a precedent for 
agreements with other countries, 

In the case of William S. Girard, this is an 
important issue which has to be taken to the 
courts, as it has been, by his counsel, Earl J. 
Carroll, Here is an American citizen who is 
entitled to be tried by an American military 
court but who is being handed over by our 
Government to a Japanese criminal court 
and is being forced to accept a Japanese 
lawyer, not of his choosing, and it is all being 
admittedly done by the Department of De- 
tense, for political reasons which are inde- 
pendent of the facts in his law or the laws 
of the United States or the laws of nations. 

The Department of Defense bases its case 
on article III of the Security Treaty with 
Japan, signed September 8, 1951. That treaty 
granted the United States the right to main- 
tain Armed Forces in Japan. Article III 
reads: 

“The conditions which shall govern the 
disposition of Armed Forces of the United 
States of America in and about Japan shall 
be determined by administrative agreement 
between the two governments.” 

The word that is the cause of the argu- 
ment is “disposition,” About such a word, 
diplomats can debate forever, although there 
are plenty of dictionaries to tell them what 
it means. Earl Johnson and Dean Rusk on 
February 28, 1952, signed an administrative 
agreement with the Japanese which proposes 
that the United States sign an agreement 
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with Japan similar to the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty. It is a proposal, not a fact. 
Furthermore, such an agreement would have 
been an evasion of the constitutional au- 
thority of the President and the Senate. It 
was something that the Japanese wanted to 
give them face, but which our Government 
at the time dared not submit to the test of 
public opinion and senatorial ratification. 
So a protocol was drawn up, signed by 
John M. Allison, United States Ambassador 
to Japan, on September 29, 1953. A pro- 
tocol is really a work paper, a document 
used as preliminary to the opening of dip- 
lomatic transactions, Allison’s protocol re- 
Iinguishes civillan and certain American 
military personnel to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. This document has been a hush-hush 
affair, never submitted to the Senate as a 
treaty and surely cannot constitutionally be 
binding upon the United States. As far as 
the protocol Affects Girard, this is the word- 


ing: 

“(A) The military authorities of the 
United States shall have the primary right 
to exercise jurisdiction over members of the 
United States Armed Forces or the civilian 
component in relation to . 

“(11) offenses arising out of any act or 
omission done in the performance of official 
duty.“ 

It has been admitted by the Government 
of the United States that Girard was en- 
gaged in the performance of his duty when 
he killed Mrs. Sakai. 

On September 29, 1953, Ambassador John 
M. Allison signed another document. This 
one was entitled “Agreed Official Minutes 
Regarding Protocol To Amend Article XVII 
of the Administrative Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan.” 
What the value of “Agreed Official Minutes” 
is, in international relations, only Allison 
can know. There is no such technical ter- 
minology in law. Undoubtedly this was an 
attempt to clarify a confusion of diplomatic 
origin by establishing a two-man commis- 
sion to decide what all the previous docu- 
ments mean. 

Finally the two-man commission, an 
American and a Japanese military man, 
composed a document entitled “Agreed 
Views,” which are only the agreed views of 
these two men, as they were never included 
in a treaty, ratified by the Senate, according 
to the Constitution. Thereby the Constitu- 
tion is altogether bypassed, and what it all 
comes to is that the liberty and life of an 
American soldier in Japan are no longer safe- 
guarded by the Constitution. 

In fact, both the Japanese and the Ameri- 
can Governments admit that Girard is a 
victim of a political situation and that jus- 
tice and law are not at issue. That was the 
way the American Government case was 
presented to a Senate committee and to a 
court in Washington, 


Treasurer of Luzerne County, Pa., John B. 
Rutkowski, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News which comments on the 
election of John B. Rutkowski, treasurer 
of Luzerne County, to the presidency of 
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the Pennsylvania Association of County 
Treasurers: 
County TREASURER HONORED 


Election of John B. Rutkowski, treasurer 
of Luzerne County, to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania Association of County Treas- 
urers and the selection of Wilkes-Barre for 
the 1958 convention constitute an impressive 
tribute to the local official, now in the second 
year of his first term. 

Mr. Rutkowski launched his career as a 
banker just three decades ago at the Forty 
Fort State Bank, of which he has been 
president since 1950. He has been active in 
Kiwanis, the Motor Club and the Pulaski 
Committee, serving as an officer in each. 

It is not often a man of his caliber lands 
in public office, but Mr. Rutkowski seems 
to be the exception to the rule in many 
instances. Now that he is filling this respon- 
sible post, it is not surprising to learn he is 
gaining widespread recognition in the 
Commonwealth for his talents. 


The Signs Were Clear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Dothan Eagle of Wednesday, June 
19, 1957: 

THE SIONS WERE CLEAR 


It was generally predicted in 1954 when 
the United States Supreme Court abandoned 
precedent and quoted sociology to overturn 
school segregation that this broad assump- 
tion of power would one day be regretted 
even by those who applauded it then because 
it served thelr purpose of the moment, 

The day hasn't been long in coming, and 
now it is here in full force. 

Just the other day the Court, continuing 
a trend that set in shortly after the 1954 
decision, strained at gnats to put an um- 
brella over Communists and to slap at Con- 
gress’ right to cite for contempt those balky 
witnesses who refuse to talk in investiga- 
tions of communistic activity. 

Reviewing the conviction of 14 convicted 
California Communists, the Court ordered 5 
of them freed outright and ordered new 
trials for the other 9. It was a strangely 
split 4-to-3 decision. Two of the three dis- 
senters wanted all 14 turned loose promptly, 
while only the third wanted to affirm the con- 
victions. 

This third, Justice Tom Clark, who was 
very lonesome in his view, declared that the 
Court should not do any acquitting at all. 
“In its long history,” he said, “I find no case 
in which an acquittal has been ordered by 
this Court solely on the facts. It is some- 
what late to start in now usurping the func- 
tion of the jury, especially where new trials 
are to be held covering the same charges.” 

In the case slapping at Congress’ power to 
investigate Communist activity, the Court 
turned loose a labor official who had refused 
to tell the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee about Communists he had known. This 
decision was 6 to 1 (Clark again dissenting) 
with Chief Justice Warren sepaking for the 
Court. 

Warren sald the question under commit- 
tee investigation was obscure, that the com- 
mittee was unfair in its treatment of the 
witness and, besides, the resolution creating 
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the committee was, in his opinion, “loosely 
worded.” 


The Court had already ruled that a State 
cannot fire an employee for Communist lean- 
ings, that States cannot try anyone for sedi- 
tion (only the Federal Government), and 
that the Federal Government cannot dis- 
charge just anyone as a security risk, only 
those in “sensitive” jobs. 

So, it’s no surprise that the free-wheeling 
Court is continuing to go in the direction 
it marked when it stepped into the legisla- 
tive field and took unto itself powers not 
assumed by its predecessors, As bad as this 
is, it probably is only the beginning. Men 
who usurp power use it more, not less, as 
time goes on. 


How Soon the Next Ship Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
large number of disasters at sea should 
be a matter of concern to everyone. The 
protection of life and property on the 
high seas should be a matter of primary 
importance, Every step and action 
taken to protect life and property on the 
high seas has been done by the Congress 
over the opposition of the great major- 
ity of the shipowners. 

As individuals they may be nice per- 
sons when we meet them, or when they 
seek something for themselves, but as 
shipowners, or officers of shipping cor- 
porations, they are cold and calloused 
in their disregard for measures of pro- 
tection. The legislative history of the 
Congress supports this assertion. Prof- 
its first, protection last, seems to be 
their thinking and policy, In this world 
of today they should change this kind 
of thinking. They should at least put 
protection of life on the same level as 
profits. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
an interesting article, entitled “How 
Soon, the Next Ship Disaster?” written 
by Howard Whitman, and appearing in 
the June 1957 issue of Reader’s Digest. 

In connection with the question “How 
soon, the next ship disaster?” I call 
attention to news items of June 19, 1957, 
appearing in our newspapers, of two big 
oil tankers that collided and burst into 
flames off the coast of Brittany in which 
8 sailors died in the oily sea, and 10 
others seriously injured. 

New and further devices for protec- 
tection are needed. The shipowners are 
still opposing. Until they change their 
thinking of blind opposition, it will be 
necessary for the Congress to again act 
and compel the installation of the best 
means possible to protect life and prop- 
erty on the seas, particularly on the high 
seas. 

How Soon THE Next SHIP DISASTER? 
(By Howard Whitman) 

On the navigation chart of the Coast 
Guard cutter Spar, as it bucked a reluctant 
sea off Nantucket Island, I noticed a penciled 
warning at a spot where the depth is 39 
fathoms: Andrea Doria. We reached it in a 
few hours—the graveyard of a great ship. 
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I had not gone to the Doria’s grave out of 
sentiment, though I could have; the memo- 
ries of a happy voyage with my family on 
this ship a few months before the sinking 
were still fresh in my mind. I went to write 
an epitaph. Below, in the dark deep, lay & 
sea queen, dead but for a single hope; that 
out of her disaster might come the inspira- 
tion which could save others from a similar 
tragedy. 

The Spar hovered for 24 hours near where 
the Doria and the Stockholm collided last 
July. We saw 25 ships go through the 
“crossroads,” this funnel where Atlantic 
traffic converges off Nantucket, How safe 
were they? Could it happen again? 

The skipper of the Nantucket lightship, 
George Bannan, who was retw with us 
to the mainland, remarked: “I watch the 
ships going all over the compass on foggy 
nights, and sometimes on the radar I’ve seen 
3 or 4 of them within 5 miles playing ring 
around the rosy.” 

Charles Cowing, skipper of the Spar, 
added; That's how it is. There's no traffic 
cop out here.” 

The comments of these Coast Guardsmen 
express what I had found in months of in- 
vestigation among captains of luxury liners, 
merchant mariners, port officials, admiralty 
lawyers, radar experts, and others of the sea 
fraternity. In their tight-lipped circle these 
men know what the public has not yet been 
told: that the Doria-Stockholm collision was 
not just a freak hard-luck accldent, Some 
such tragedy was almost inevitable. Months 
before, at the Whitehall Club where skippers 
meet, a luxury-ship master had said, "We're 
going to have a big collision that will wake 
people up. Conditions being what they are, 
it’s got to come,” 

And more are expected. One captain as- 
serted, “It could happen again and 
We're lucky there haven't been more 
Dorias.“ 

Every day there are 4 or 5 ship collisions, 
on the average, between vessels of 500 or 
more tons; 30 collisions per week, some 1 
every year. Less than 48 hours before the 
Doria disaster an almost identical collisio® 
occurred between the freighter Fairisle and 
the tanker San Jose II in the same vicinity 
in the same patchy fog. But it took the 
sharp bow that slashed the Doria to shatter 
public illusions about how ships are sailed 
In this day and age—illusions of safe slow” 
ing down in fog, of definite and well-heed 
sea lanes, of monitored trafic, of security bY 
means of radar. 

International rules governing navigation. 
the rules of the road require ships to 
slow down in fog to moderate speed. In ad- 
miralty courts “moderate speed” has been 
defined as that speed at which a ship can 
stop within one-half the distance of visi- 
bility. This should be safe enough. But do 
ships obey the rule? 

Engineer John Carrothers stated in United 
States Navay Institute proceedings: “I have 
made some 200 transatlantic crossings, 
majority of them as an officer on America’s 
greatest liners. Never once do I remember 
the ship slowing down in the open sea be“ 
cause of fog.” 

Ships in the northern tracks of the Ae 
lantic are requested to radio to the Coas 
Guard ice-patrol station their position. 
speed, the sea temperature, and any ice they 
have sighted. Some of the big passenger 
liners leave out speed when it's foggy. One 
captain candidly admitted: “In any informs, 
tion messages I send out during a fo 
never include my speed, for the simple rea“ 
son that I'm probably going full speed. $ 

A Coast Guard oficer said, "They don 
fool us, though. By plotting their 
from point to point we know they're plowing 
through fog at full speed.” 

But what can the Coast Guard, or anyone. 
do? There is no authority that can 
down on fog speeders. After a collision 
only after—a shipping company may have 
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to pay damages if fog speeding is proved. 
That's the reason why the matter is hushed. 

What does the skipper do in fog? “I sound 
My whistie every 2 minutes, I keep an eye on 
the radar, I put the engine room on ‘stand- 
by —and I keep right on going full ahead,” 
the captain of a passenger-cargo vessel de- 
Clared. He said as an afterthought, “I know 
it’s dangerous.” 

All captains know it is dangerous to plunge 
through fog at full speed with these multi- 
thousand-ton steel behemoths which can 
Slash each other mortally and, even in an 
emergency, may require 3 miles to stop. 
And all captains know why it is the custom 
to race through fog in spite of the danger. 

Commodore John Baylis, former captain 
of the port of New York, epitomized what I 
heard from dozens of skippers: ‘The master 
Of a big ship has his schedule. If he docks 
late the company has had longshoremen 
Waiting for him and tugs engaged, and 
Chances are that the steamship line runs into 
Overtime or has to pay for an extra day. 
They don’t say anything to the master about 

ing late but the look on their faces says, 
Jou got us involved for thousands of dol- 
lars ‘The implication is, “Why. didn't you 
bring her in on time even if you had to 
take a few chances?" 

Sit tight schedules and economy are the 

Every extra hour at sea costs money 
and the pressure on shipmasters to push 
their vessels to the maximum, fog or no fog, 
is well known on every waterfront. 

Much was said about sealanes when the 

went down. The eastbound Stockholm 

Was nearly on the westbound track and some 
20 miles north of the recommended track 
for vessels bound to Europe, stated Con- 
Bressional investigators. But the Atlantic 
Sealanes, established in 1855 and later in- 
©orporated in the North Atlantic Track 
ment, are merely recommended. 
ough the United States in 1948 made it 
Mandatory for United States passenger ships 
to stick to the lanes, many nations, including 
Italy and Sweden, have never subscribed to 

North Atlantic Track Agreement. 

Capt. Gunnar Nordenson of the Stockholm, 

€ every master I met, believes in sealanes 
but he wants them mandatory and depend- 
able, not merely recommended. Lacking this, 

y & captain cuts in and out of lanes 
use if he doesn't take a shortcut some 
Competitor will. A haphazard alinement of 
traffic on the sea may have sufficed when 
Ps were slower, smaller and fewer. But 
ay, with floating hotels hurtling toward 
is other, the orderly routing of sea traffic 
urgent. 

Even my 10-year-old son was surprised 
When he asked Capt. Piero Calamai of the 
K if the ship was obliged to follow a set 

urse and the captain replied, “No; a master 

free to take his ship anywhere on the 
lie A child of the air age, my son be- 
ved that just as planes file their flight 
plans before taking off, so a ship would file 
plan that set forth the course it expected 
tron now, and that some central traffic con- 
Shee be informed if it deviated from 


I asked the captain of a popular tourist 
sna “Isn't there some place you can query 
d get information about other ships' posi- 
ns & you'll know what traffic you're going 
encounter?” “ 
Pick replied, “I always have one of my officers 
1 up the New York Times on sailing day 
the Can see what's expected in and out of 
harbor.“ 
baten in a day when ever taxis are dis- 
5 by radio. 
tion e closest approach to a central ixtforma- 
of they, is the Search and Rescue setup 
At 105 Coast Guard, and this is fragmentary. 
York 1 Rescue Coordination Center In New 
chart examined the 10- by 20-foot Atlantic 
thine that has markers on it to show 
PS’ Positions. There are about 2,000 ships 
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on the Atlantic at any one time, but this 
chart plotted only 150. Why? Because ships 
send in their position, course, and speed, 
along with weather data, every 6 hours if 
they feel like it—but fewer than 10 percent 
of them feel like it. One of the world's 
fastest liners has never reported to the Coast 
Guard, and another only twice in 5 years, 

The need is for a modern system of man- 
datory reporting of position, course, and 
speed, and an electronic plotting board that 
shows at all times where ships are and where 
they are headed—this information to be 
available to any captain who needs it. 

But isn't radar's all-seeing eye the an- 
swer? 

Both the Doria and the Stockholm were 
equipped with radar. And there is much 
additional evidence that radar is not the 
protection it is popularly thought to be. 

Actually, overreliance upon it is regarded 
as & hazard. Admiralty courts have decided 
17 major collision cases involving radar, and 
many times that number have been settled 
out of court or are awaiting trial. In the 
Proceedings of the Merchant Marine Coun- 
cil, Admiralty Attorney Nicholas J. Healy, 
III. stated: “In the hands of an incompe- 
tent operator radar sometimes produces a 
false sense of security which will lead him 
to continue at high speed in areas of limited 
visibility.” 

In one case in which radar gave this false 
sense of security an admiralty judge re- 
marked, “This collision probably would not 
have happened if the ships hadn't had radar 
equipment.” 

It takes skill to interpret properly the 
ghostlike pips on a radar screen. And it is 
an open secret on the waterfront that many 
who stand radar watch haven't that skill. 

The Doria hearings told the story. The 
ship’s second officer, who had been on the 
radar before the collision, was on the stand. 
What training in radar did he have? No ac- 
tua] training. How did he learn about radar 
then? He picked it up when he was third 
officer on the Comte Grande. Did he plot the 
course of the Stockholm when its pip ap- 
peared on the scope? No. Why not? He 
thought it wasn't necessary. t 

In the hearing room during this testimony 
was the representative of a radar company. 
During a recess I asked him if most ships’ 
officers were competent at radar. He replied, 
“If you knew the score you'd shudder. When 
a shipping line buys radar equipment a sales 
representative usually goes aboard with the 
installing technicians and explains to the 
officers how it works. This is like a televi- 
sion man giving instructions to a housewife 
when he installs a set: he just shows her 
which knobs to turn. The officers pick up 
what they can, read some booklets, and that’s 
about it.” 

After the Doria disaster the British mer- 
chant marine added to the requirements for 
a deck officer’s license: “Submission of a 
certificate of proficiency as a radar observer.” 
Said the United States congressional report 
on the Doria: “Every maritime country 
should do likewise.” 

The congressional investigators also ad- 
vocated a short-range radio-telephone on 
the ship's bridge so that when another vessel 
heaves into view one skipper can talk directly 
to the other. Many people were appalled 
after the Doria-Stockholm crash that the 
deck officers of these ships hadn't communi- 
cated with each other to decide who was go- 
ing which way. They had no bridge radio- 
phone equipment. 

Great Lakes ore boats talk to each other; 
so do tugs in the harbors. It should not be 
beyond the means of great shipping lines to 
equip each bridge with a short-range radio- 
phone. 

On United States ships there is another 
problem. Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, traveling aboard one of the world’s 
finest liners, remarked to the captain, “You 
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are the lord and master of all you survey.” 

The captain replied, “You are laboring 
under an illusion, Mr. Justice. I am just a 
navigator.” 

After hearing this story I asked the cap- 
tain in question what he had meant. He 
explained, On American ships the unions 
are boss and the union delegate is more 
powerful than the captain.” 

Another American captain declared: “We 
wish we could pick our crew and know that 
every man to whom we entrust the safety 
of the ship is competent. On one crossing 
I woke up in my quarters and saw the reflec- 
tion of the sun making an are around the 
cabin. I realized what was happening—I 
had a quartermaster who didn't know how 
to steer. I rushed to the bridge, and sure 
enough he had taken the ship around in a 
circle. If that quartermaster had hit an- 
other ship I'd have been responsible. The 
captain on a United States ship is supreme, 
but not supreme enough to reject a crewman 
when the union delegate says, “Take him.” 

Other shipmasters told of a helmsman who 
didn’t know the difference between “course 
zero-two- nine“ and “two-nine-zero” (and 
almost ran a luxury liner into a break- 
water); a third officer on watch whose eye- 
sight was so bad he could see only 2 miles 
in 8-mile visibility; and a radarman who 
said all was clear just as his ship rammed 
another vessel in a fog (he hadn't warmed 
up the radar set and his scope was blank, 
like a TV set for a few seconds after you turn 
it on). There are ample competent seamen, 
but unfortunately there are also exceptions 
such as these. Yet if the captain refuses to 
take a crewman whose ability he doubts, 
his ship may be stranded in port by a walk- 
off 


That's the story of the high seas, 1957. 
There is much to be done. 

I went to the graveyard of the Andrea 
Doria because I thought she might be im- 
mortal still, might save many more than the 
50 lives she took. For disasters can pay 
dividends. The Titanic sinking brought the 
iceberg patrol. 

Will humanity now get a dividend from 
the Doria? If not—how soon the next ship 
disaster? 


New Jersey Judicial Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article by Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr., Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal of June 1957. 
It is entitled “After 8 Years: New Jersey 
Judicial Reform”: i 
AFTER 8 Trans: NEW JERSEY JUDICIAL REFORM 
(By William J. Brennan, Jr., Associate Justice 

of the Supreme Court of the United States) 

(Epvrror’s Nore. —In 1947, after a long cam- 
paign for reform, New Jersey scrapped its 
103-year-old court structure and replaced it 
with a new, streamlined judicial system util- 
izing the principles of business management. 
Placed at the head of the new Supreme Court 
was the leader of the battle for reform, 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean of the New York 
University Law School and a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. Mr. 
Justice Brennan, himself a former member of 
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the New Jersey court, reviews the 8 years of 
judicial administration in New Jersey since 
the new system was adopted. He finds that 
the results prove the soundness of the 
theories upon which the New Jersey court 
system was built. The article is taken from 
an address delivered. before the Constitu- 
tional Convention Association at Princeton 
last December.) 

New Jersey feels a deep pride in a judicial 
system usually acknowledged to be Amer- 
ica’s best. Every feature of its modern court 
structure is embodied in a single article of 6 
short sections and 27 pithy paragraphs of the 
1947 constitution. The structure of some 
of the States have some of those features. 
Only New Jersey's structure has all of them. 

A basic determination underlay the 
change from our former systems. It was 
that our modern complex economy and so- 
ciety could no longer tolerate a court sys- 
tem of autonomous courts free from any 
sort of control from within or without, the 
judges concerned with their own court only 
and brooking no interference from Judges 
of other courts, or indeed even from meni- 
bers of their own court. New Jersey bor- 
rowed from industry and commerce one of 
America’s great contributions, namely, the 
principles of business management which 
have done so much to advance this Nation 
to the place of the world’s greatest produc- 
tive economy. The framers of the 1947 con- 
stitution created a simple unified judicial 
system, giving the supreme court exclusive 
authority over its administration under the 
leadership of a principal executive officer, 
the chief justice of that court. Flexibil- 
ity for the system was ordained by 
vesting in the chief justice the power 
to assign judges according to experi- 
ence, ability, and need, and apportion judi- 
cial busines among the courts, divisions, 
and parts acording to the yolume and type 
of cases. The aim was threefold: (1) To 
abolish jurisdictional controversies which 
delay justice and waste the time and money 
of litigants and courts; (2) to assure that 
judicial resources would be fully utilized 
and litigation promptly decided; (3) to se- 
cure businesslike management of the courts 
through a single administration for all of 
them as integral parts of a single whole. 

The framers were fully aware that in what 
they did they were providing for a new kind 
of judge. They recognized that the judicial 
department, a major department of govern- 
ment, could not operate efficiently without 
an administrative head. Someone must run 
the show on the administrative side. Some- 
one must be boss. A business concern could 
not be imagined in which everyone is man- 
ager and no one can tell anyone what to 
do. The system under which everyone is 
chief and there are no Indians—the direct 
consequence of the supposed sanctity of 
the autonomous court—was cast into ob- 
livion forever. In New Jersey a prospective 
Judicial nominee’s talent and capacity for 
executive responsibility, as well as his learn- 
ing capacity for adjudication of important 
questions of substantive law, have now be- 
come significant considerations. That was 
made preeminently so in the case of the 
office of chief justice, but I shall later dem- 
0 that that essential differs only in 
matter of degree as regards judges of the 
superior court from among whom the pre- 
siding judges of the several counties, called 
the assignment judges, are selected. In con- 
sequence, first among all the States, New 
Jersey provides a setting in which the ad- 
ministrative judge the judge with executive 
capacity to run a business as large or larger 
than many of our Industrial and commercial 
giants—has come to be respected as much 
for his accomplishments in bettering justice 
through administration as he is for his ju- 
dicial accomplishments in the field of sub- 
stantive law. 
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So it is that realization of the goals for 
the new system depended directly upon 
the capacity for administration of the first 
judges into whose hands this great respon- 
sibility was entrusted. There was no mod- 
ern precedent for this job. Procedures for 
administration had to be worked up from 
scratch, and were, through an agonizing pe- 
riod of trial and error, before there were 
forged the smooth running, effective and 
efficient processes which have accomplished 
the gratifying results that make New Jersey 
the envy of the Nation and have spread the 
fame of its system throughout the world. It 
was the State’s immense good fortune to 
number among its lawyers one who had 
spared from. successful careers as lawyer, law 
teacher and political leader time enough in 
generous measure to think upon judicial 
administration and to be willing, when of- 
fered the opportunity, to take on the ardu- 
ous task of launching the new system. 
take not one whit of the credit due to the 
convention delegates and to the great num- 
ber of judges, practicing lawyers and others 
who contributed so much when I say that 
the leadership of Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
sparked the fuse that started the system to- 
ward the goal, and kept it on the track with 
unceasing, singleminded, persistent and un- 
deviating devotion when there was danger 
of straying. His contributions have made his 
name known everywhere in and out of 
America where the effort is to better the do- 
ing of justice through improved court ad- 
ministration, Honorary degrees and awards 
from colleges and bar associations too num- 
erous to name have acknowledged his con- 
tributions, and we of New Jersey who have 
been the direct beneficiaries of his labors are 


the first to acknowledge that these honors 


have indeed been richly deserved. 
BETTER JUSTICE: THE ADMINISTRATIVE TOOLS 


But the real emphasis of my theme today 
is upon the administrative tools which were 
devised to capitalize upon the potential for 
better justice through improved adminis- 
tration which was the great objective of the 
new system. There are five features I want 
to talk about, They are not the only ones, 
of course, but the five I think particularly 
significant. Two of them, the office of the 
administrative director of the courts and 
the assignment power of the chief justice 
were provided in the judicial article. The 
remaining three, the adaptation of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil and Criminal Procedure, 
the broad discovery and mandatory pretrial 
conference procedures, and the judges’ week- 
ly reports, were provided for by the supreme 
court upon the recommendation of the chief 
justice. The chief justice will be the first 
to say that the development of some of these 
techniques owes as much or more to the 
actual working out of them by others as it 
does to him. Literally scores of judges and 
lawyers joined hearts and hands in the per- 
fection of several of these and other admin- 
istrative measures. Only the limitations of 
space prevent my detailing for you the hard 
work upon the part of so many that went 
into the fashioning of these tools to their 
present high state of efficiency. Usually 
each of these efforts had the guidance of a 
committee of judges and lawyers under the 
chairmanship of an assoclate justice of the 
supreme court, The committee on revision 
and amendment of the rules on practice and 
procedure, for example, a particularly im- 
portant and arduous assignment, has had 
the benefit of the leadership of Mr. Justice 
Burling. Similarly as to the committee on 
probate chairmanned by Mr. Justice Heher; 
the committee on court reporters under Mr. 
Justice Oliphant; the committee on criminal 
procedures headed by Mr. Justice Wachen- 
Teid, and the committee on evidence under 
Mr. Justice Jacobs. The great Judge whom 
it was my honor to succeed on the court, 
Mr. Justice Ackerson, was the first chair- 
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man of the committee on pretrial confer- 
ence and calendar control, followed by me 
during my tenure, and currently an added 
duty taken on by the chief justice. And I 
could add much more if space allowed, but I 
must discuss the five features which I think 
did most to bring us to our present success 
and which, I strongly feel, must continue 
to highlight our procedures if we are not to 
risk marring that record. 


THE FEDERAL RULES: A WISE ADAPTATION 


The first, the adaptation of the Federal 
Rules of Civil and Criminal Procedure to 
govern the processing of individual pieces of 
litigation requires no particular emphasis. 
It is enough to say that the wise and sen- 
sible thing was done in this connection. The 
Federal rules represented the most compre- 
hensive, the most flexible, the most modern 
existing set of rules to accomplish the ob- 


i jective of ruling the disposition of particular 
I 


cases according to the merits and to prevent 
their disposition for mere procedural reasons. 
Those rules represented years and years of 
work “of outstanding experts and reflected 
the thoughtful criticisms of thousands of 
individual lawyers throughout the country. 
They were ours for the asking and it was 
natural that we should have taken advantage 
of our opportunity. I do not mean that 
the Federal rules were imposed on our sys- 
tem. Long detailed study of each rule pre- 
ceded the adoption of any, and numerous re- 
visions were made where needed to meet our 
State situations. That was an intense effort 
of the 10 months intervening between the 
referendum at which the new constitution 
was adopted and the effective date of the 
judicial article on September 15, 1948. One 
of the major revisions was to make pretrial 
conference procedure mandatory. That pro- 
cedure is voluntary in the Federal courts, but 
our success with the mandatory requirement 
has occasioned strong support for the same 
change in the Federal system, Chief Justice 
Vanderbilt summed up our effort as to these 
rules in his address to the first judicial con- 
ference in September 1948, when he sald: 

“In a very real sense, the new rules are 
therefore the result of a greater degree of 
cooperation than are any other rules hereto- 
fore adopted in this country. The alm has 
been directness, simplicity, and flexibility in 
the highest degree consistent with the full 
preservation of individual rights. We have 
aimed to maintain the intellectual environ- 
ment of sound learning which has character- 
ized the decisions of our courts but at the 
same time to prune away outmoded techni- 
calities and to set up a businesslike adminis- 
tration for the entire judicial system.” 

The second of the five features I have in 
mind is the work of the office of the adminis- 
trative director of the courts, That work 
bears directly, of course, upon administra- 
tion as such, a statement also true of the 
third, fourth, and fifth features. Obviously 
one cannot administer something without 
knowing what his problems are. The pri- 
mary function of the office of the adminis- 
trative director is to gather and interpret 
statistics concerning the stuff of court busi- 
ness, which, of course, is litigation, How 
many cases are there—where are they pend- 
ing—how long have they been pending—18 
the number of new cases on the up- or down- 


- grade—the necessity for such information 18 


apparent. This is not all that the adminis- 
trative director does, He has important 
housekeeping tasks, budget responsibilities, 
and the duty continuously to study opera- 
tions and develop procedures the better and 
more efficiently to process court business- 
But his function of gathering statistics 15 
what touches particularly upon on 
tion because upon the efficiency and thor- 
oughness with which that job is done depend 
decisions by the chief justice where to 
assign judges; in what counties tem 
measures may be necessary to keep the 
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of cases moving, for example, extending the 
court day or court week until the list is over 
the hump; whether to recommend legisla- 
tive remedies—the legislation for transfer 
of cases from the superior and county courts 
to the district court is an example. For 
these vital decisions the director's statistics 
Must be live, current data, not dead records 
Of past performances and failures. He does, 
Of course, compile historical data—compara- 
tive annual records of the business done in 
each court, These are serviceable to show 
trends in litigation and to test the quality 
and effectiveness of court administration 
from year to year. His quarterly and annual 
Teports also contain tables showing the work 
done by the individual judges, information 
which telis the public the number of hours 
each judge spends on the bench—although 
that's not the whole story because many, if 
Not most, judges also spend many Jong hours 
in judicial work after the court day. 
THE WEEKLY REPORT; MINIMIZING COMPLAINTS 
The source of the information in these 
tables has a special important function and 
Constitutes the third of the five features 
I want to mention. Each of the judges of 
New Jersey's trial courts file a weekly report 
Of his activities with the administrative 
. That report shows his hours on the 
bench each day, the names of the causes 
died during the court day and the time 
Blyen to each. I suppose one of the com- 
Plaints most often heard from litigants and 
the public before the new system became ef- 
Tective was that too often the Judge was not 
be found on the bench during working 
The public was not always satis 
fied with the answer that he was working in 
Ts. Though the suspicion was not 
Justified, people felt uneasy about the con- 
duct of public business in chambers. Even 
ts who remained outside while their 
lawyers met in chambers with the judge were 
1 completely happy about the practice. 
t was partly to remove any basis for mis- 
Understanding upon the part of the public 
and litigants that the chief Justice proposed 
tt the supreme court adopted administra- 
ve rules which prescribed fixed court hours 
1 d court days throughout the State and 
Orbade the conduct of judicial business in 
, and finally provided for the filing 
25 weekly report by each judge. Judges 
1 are human. Some judges are more ef- 
€ctive in their work than others, some give 
More satisfaction to the bar and the public 
n others, some are more diligent, more 
tious, more devoted to their work 
than others. These individual differences 
cannot be changed administratively, but 
mre should and can be equality in the num- 
g Of hours each judge of the same court 
8 in the courtroom. And it is not 
dugn that matters are in fact decided 
en the merits and only upon the merits; 
ot the Tang important that the appearance 
1 e Tact be evidenced for all to see. Con- 
erences. in chambers between judge and 
Wyers or litigants too often are misunder- 
pier by lay observers and wild rumor and 
Mines ture present the hazard of under- 
Thief confidence in the judicial process, 
that weekly report operates to assure both 
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Weekly report is designed also to 
unden another reason for complaint 
to dat New Jersey's former system. 
ters wave by judges in decisions upon mat- 
fury, Dee decided. by them and not by a 
not; Delays as much as 8 or 10 years Were 
his Now each judge must list on 
list 1 one, report every reserved decision and 
Port again on every subsequent weekly re- 
of A ie the matter is decided. If the office 
decision tive director notes that the 
an is reserved an undue length of time, 

inquiry of the judge for à reason usually 
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has the consequence of a prompt disposition 
thereafter. This device has made a valuable 
contribution toward the goal of minimizing 
delays in this large area of judicial deter- 
minations. 

The fourth of the five features is pretrial 
discovery and mandatory pretrial conference 
procedure. This is a feature upon which I 
freely confess to having what is perhaps an 
arbitrary prejudice. I am so fully convinced 
that these tools accomplish better justice, 
not only in bringing about settlements and 
avoiding time-wasting trials, but of far more 
importance, in assuring that right and jus- 
tice shall have the most favorable opportu- 
nity of prevailing in cases that are tried, that 
I have almost a closed mind to any argu- 
ment opposing the mandatory requirement. 
I cannot be far wrong either in the light of 
the evidence that this will shortly be the 
requirement in more jurisdictions. I men- 
tioned what is happening in the Federal 
courts. I note also that California has made 
the requirement of pretrial mandatory. 
There is a definite trend in that direction 
and New Jersey is responsible for it. And 
the trend was inevitable. If, in the lay 
mind, the law's delays contribute to unfair- 
ness of result, the public has equal reason 
to complain of the fact that all too often a 
trial becomes a battle between opposing 
counsel rather than an orderly, rational 
search for the truth in the merits of the 
controversy. It used to be in New Jersey, 
too, that neither side of a lawsuit ever knew 
until the actual day of trial what the other 
side would spring in the way of witnesses 
or facts. The technique was to play the 
cards close to the vest and hope by surprise 
or maneuver at the trial to confound one's 
adversary or, more important, to confuse 
the jury sufficiently to carry the day whether 
or not right and justice lay on the side of 
one’s client. It was and is great sport, but 
hardly defensible as a system for determin- 
ing causes according to truth and right. In 
pretrial procedure, made effective through a 
precedent broad discovery practice, lies the 
best answer yet devised for destroying sur- 
prise and maneuver as twin allies of the 
sporting theory of justice. 

PRETRIAL PROCEDURES; GETTING THE FACTS 


Pretrial discovery and pretrial conference 
procedures are the means for tearing aside 
the curtain. They permit each party long 
before trial to probe virtually without limit 
into the case of the other side, and so to 
learn everything about his own and the other 
side's strengths and weaknesses. Each 
lawyer obtains the names of the other's wit- 
nesses and may examine those witnesses fully 
at his own office. When each side can see in 
this manner the whole case exposed to view 
before the day of decision, each is obviously 
in the best possible position to evaluate his 
chances of success, or lack of them. The 
whole process is concluded at the pretrial 
conference between the judge and the 
lawyers, usually without the clients present. 
It is at that conference that the case is 
synthesized in a tailormade document suited 
only for the particular cause to which it re- 
lates. In that document, the pretrial order, 
appear not merely the matters upon which 
the parties can agree, thus avoiding waste 
of time in their proof at the trial, and not 
merely a delineation of the legal issues, sim- 
ple or complicated, but, far more important, 
that which gives the case its individuality, 
that which makes it as unlike any other case 
as my fingerprints are unlike yours, for in it 
appears the revelation of the factual con- 
troversy and contentions as to the facts on 
both sides. It is the facta that created the 
controversy in the first place. There would 
never have been a lawsuit but for the par- 
ties’ disagreement on the facts of the incident 
or event or transaction which gave rise to the 
action. 

Pretrial discovery and pretrial conference 
procedures can truly be employed as a scal- 
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pel to lay bare the true factual controversy, 
and therein lies the basic worth of these pro- 
cedures. They help attain the ideal of dis- 
positions according to right and justice. 
They perform a great service in helping to 
eliminate or avoid calendar congestion. That 
service lies in the impetus they produce 
toward voluntary settlement, a service of 
such proportions in New Jersey that now 
only a little more than 1 out of every 4 or 5 
cases ever gets to trial. The best we did in 
the old days was to settle half the cases; 
the other half were tried. Their contribu- 
tion is not to be measured by the number of 
cases settled at the pretrial conference it- 
self. Some are settled then, but New Jersey 
has stood steadfastly against the perversion 
of the pretrial procedure into a device for 
forcing settlements, Lawyers of other States 
complain with some bitterness that this is 
the only value that some judges attach to 
these pretrial devices. But where, as should 
be the case always, the overri 

function of the pretrial conference is to fur- 
ther the disposition of the case according to 
right and justice on the merits, the contri- 
bution to a settlement can never be the rea- 
son for the conference, but merely an inci- 
dental, although, of course, yaluable result 
of it. The reason that the contribution 
toward settlements has been so great is sim- 
ply that the procedures of necessity create 
an atmosphere conducive to voluntary set- 
tlements. Each side knows the strengths: 
and weaknesses of his own and his adver- 
sary’s case, and, given that knowledge, set- 
tlement results almost as a matter of course 
when both sides see that it is to the best 
interest of each to settle. 


I acknowledge that I react with some con- 
siderable impatience these days to the sug- 
gestion that pretrial conference procedure 
is a waste of time in automobile accident 
cases where the factual and legal issues are 
not often complex or difficult. I cannot 
understand why that suggestion is still ad- 
vanced in the face of the overwhelming evi- 
dence that it is precisely in the field of auto- 
mobile accident litigation that New J 
has realized by far the greatest benefit from 
the procedure, not alone in the increase in 
the proportion of cases settled to cases tried, 
but in the better justice which inevitably 
flows from the ability of both sides to find 
out before trial everything they need to know 
about their own and the other side's case. 

The next and last of the five features I 
would mention is the assignment power 
vested by the constitution In the chief jus- 
tice. Probably that Is the most delicate and 
important of the myriad administrative 
duties which, to my personal knowledge, take 
from one-third to one-half of Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt's workday which begins at 8 o'clock 
every morning and continues until a late 
hour most evenings. Every county has its 
ups and downs in volume of litigation, but 
the larger counties have a chronic condition 
of large lists where the time of the less busy 
judges from the smaller counties can use- 
fully and economically be employed. But 
every assignment out of his county may pre- 
sent a Judge with home or personal problems, 
and the chief justice has always been human- 
ly aware that this is so. He gives an in- 
terminable amount of time to this duty, in 
telephone calls, personal conferences with 
thé judges involved in transfers, and with 
the assignment judges. In the very nature 
of things, this responsibility must continue 
to be a difficult task for any chief justice. 

But there is another facet of the assign- 
ment power which also has a most impor- 
tant bearing on administration. I refer 
to the selection of the assignment judges. 
New Jersey's system operates throughout its 
21 counties, The detailed work of adminis- 
tration in each county cannot, of course, be 
done from Trenton. There has to be an ad- 
ministrative head for each county in the 
same manner that a business firm breaks 
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up a large territory in order to gain maxi- 
mum efficiency in the whole operation. It is 
exclusively the responsibility of the chief 
justice to appoint one of the superior court 
judges as chief judge, called the assignment 
judge, to be In his county administratively 
the vice president or branch manager of 
the system. In addition to his regular ju- 
dicial duties, the assignment judge keeps 
close tab on the dockets in all the courts, 
assigns cases to the other judges from the 
master list prepared at his direction, and has 
general administrative authority within the 
county. His responsibilities are in the field 
of criminal as well as civil Htigation. He 
must charge the grand juries and may inter- 
pose to try criminal cases of particular pub- 
lic importance or interest. His powers of 
administration are extensive. Flexibility, as 
opposed to rigidity, must be his watchword. 
In him then, too, Is required a talent and 
capacity for executive responsibility; it 
would be a disappointment to a chief judge 
to find himself without enough superior 
court judges with the capacity for this vital 
and important work. This is the reason I 
suggested earlier that the factor of executive 
ability is also important in the selection 
of superior court judges. 


CURRENT CALENDARS: AN AMAZING RECORD 


That concludes my discussion of these five 
features. They were the principal tech- 
niques developed and applied after the judi- 
cial article became operative, and consider 
what has been accomplished under them. 
In September 1948, when we started, trial 
lists were 2 or more years in arrears, and 
some cases actually were pending up to 8 
years, Within 3 years, by 1951, all arrears 
were cleared up, and current cases were 
being tried, if not previously settled, at least 
within 9 months and more often within 6 
months after complaint was filed. It was an 
amazing record—a miraculous achievement 
still to some metropolitan centers in other 
States chronically bogged down with lists 
3 and 4 or 5 years old. But actually all that 
was done in New Jersey was that able execu- 
tive talent devised and applied ordinary busi- 
ness principles to the operation of a simple 
integrated court system. Given that struc- 
ture any State can do the same and we are 
more than happy to let every jurisdiction of 
the land profit from our example. 

I do not mean, however, that the millen- 
nium has been reached in New Jersey and 
that we may sit back sure that all is well. 
Indeed, there have been times since 1951 
when we have feared for our ability to keep 
abreast of the increase in litigation experi- 
enced in New Jersey, as In every other popu- 
lous industrial State, in the wake of the eco- 
nomic upsurge which our Nation has experi- 
enced since the end of the war. But the 
chief justice saw the danger early and took 
the leadership in suggesting the legislation 
which authorizes the transfer to the district 
courts of any automobile-accident case 
which at pretrial conference is appraised. as 
not promising the plaintiff a recovery in ex- 
cess of the $3,000 jurisdictional limit of the 
district court. Currently, too, he has found 
it necessary temporarily to add 1 hour to the 
court day of some counties to catch up with 
a backlog and to keep abreast of the grow- 
ing lists. The point of these examples is 
that the system is now geared to make such 
expedients possible, and it must always he 
o jf we are to head off trouble before it 
arrives. 

I have the definite conviction that New 
Jersey can never safely abandon any of the 
features of administration which I have 
discussed if we are to hold our gains. And 
in the case of the mandatory requirement 
for pretrial conference procedure and the 
judges’ weekly reports, the values we realize 
Irom them apart from their contributions to 
the currency of our calendars would make 


their discontinuance a lamentable retreat 
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from those things which best serve the pub- 
lic interest. New Jersey is experiencing a 
tremendous population growth and enor- 
mous development which inevitably means 
more and more litigation, Retention of our 
proved administrative tools may not alone 
suffice to handle the load. More and better 
courthouse facilities in many places will in- 
evitably be required. And in time we may 
require an increase in the number of judges. 
But at the very least we will have to con- 
tinue to rely on the administrative tools 
which 8 years of unceasing effort on the 
part of countiess judges and lawyers have 
forged to the degree of proficiency which 
today allows most of the members of the 
Constitutional Convention to see in their 
lifetimes how right they were in what they 
did, and how great a contribution theirs has 
become and can remain to the advancement 
of better justice. It would be tragic indeed 
if a single one of these fine tools were dis- 
carded or blunted. Yet Senate bill 58 of 
1948 would have killed pretrial discovery and 
pretrial conference procedures at birth by 
limiting inquiry to matters admissible in evi- 
dence at the trial, Only Governor Driscoll’s 
veto averted that catastrophe. And at the 
1955 State bar meeting in Atlantic City there 
was a long debate on a resolution, happily 
defeated, which proposed to make pretrial 
conference procedure voluntary in automo- 
bile accident cases, and where had at all, 
primarily a conference of Judge and counsel 
around a table to explore settlemént. And 
every county bar association but one or two 
violently opposed the enactment of the bills 
for the transfer of cases to the district court. 
Even Governor Meyner found that his plea 
for the bills fell on deaf ears when he spoke 
personally in support of them to the trustees 
of the State Bar Association. Only the Gov- 
ernor’s leadership and the leadership of 
equally responsible legislative leaders saved 
the day on that occasion. The press and 
public-spirited citizens generally have no 
doubt that we must not let down our guard 
lest those prevail whose Judgment of what 
is best in the public interest is seemingly 
prejudiced by personal or other Irrelevant 
considerations. 

On July 7, 1958, Arthur T. Vanderbilt will 
be 70 years of age and will be required by the 
constitution to relinquish his office as chief 
justice. Several centuries ago another great 
judge was famed for his ability to bring order 
and efficiency to the courts. He was Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. When he took office 
the docket was crowded with cases, some of 
them 20 years old, He, too, knew how true 
it was that the spirit if not the letter of jus- 
tice requires a prompt hearing and settle- 
ment of suits; otherwise an injustice is per- 
petuated and aggravated. So great was his 
skill in devising processes to bring cases to 
the point of prompt hearing that the day 
arrived when not a matter or man was left 
to be heard. A jingle commemorates his 
achievement: 


“When More some time Chancellor had been, 
No more suits did remain. 
The like will never more be seen 
Tul More be there again.” 


But what we have In New Jersey is not 
alone the product of Arthur T. Vanderbilt's 
leadership. It is the work of many hands. It 
has been solidly built to endure through the 
terms of many chief justices. His great ac- 
complishment as the first chief justice is 
that he blazed the trail where there was none 
and marked it so well for us that the handi- 
work of his administration must ever chal- 
lenge succeeding administrations to mark it 
better. This much is clear. We must not 
retreat from the high point we have reached. 
We must go beyond in an increasing effort 
to attain what in truth is the unattainable 
summit, Man has striven from the begin- 


ning of time for better justice and will con- 1 
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tinue to strive for generations and genera- 
tions past our own. Yet New Jersey's con- 
tribution Is one of the great milestones on 
that road. The sorrow of any retreat on our 
part lies not alone in the disservice to our 
own citizens but as well in the blow it would 
deliver beyond the borders of our State to the 
valiants who are struggling in so many places 
to have our example emulated in their own 
States. The Attorney General of the United 
States only recently organized a conference 
of agencies to make a national frontal attack 
on the problems, State and Federal, imped- 
ing Justice through bad judicial administra- 
tion. The model held up to the conference 
as to what should be done is what has been 
done in New Jersey. We must in good con- 
science go forward. We must never, never 
retreat. 


What the Court Really Ruled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Roscoe Drummond is a 
well reasoned and unemotional answer 
to all of those critics who disagree with 
the recent Supreme Court decisions in- 
volving the trial of Communists and the 
right of Congress to investigate. 

Mr. Drummond's article appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
21, 1957. 

WHAT THE Court REALLY RULED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There is an erroneous im- 
pression that the Supreme Court is under- 
mining the authority of Congress to investi- 
gate commrunism and cutting the foundation 
from under the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
munist leaders. s 

It is doing no such thing—or so it seems tO 
me. 

There is plenty of room for honest differ- 
ences of opinion over the Court's latest rul- 
ings. The argument is already going on 8° 
furiously that one newspaper has remarked 
with relish how it would like to join a crue 
sade to impeach the offending justices, 

Obviously impeachment talk is just rheto- 
ric. Franklin D. Roosevelt's roundly de- 
feated court-packing plan of 1937—to get a 
bench that would give him the kind of deci- 
sions he wanted—was a mild course of action 
compared to impeachment which would be a 
court-unpacking plan. Of course, both are 
wrong and thoughtful critics of the Supreme 
Court's opinions do not bring impeachment 
into the discussion. ` 

What I want to bring out is that publie 
controversy, pro and con, over the latest 
decisions ought to rest on what the Court 
actually ruled, not on what some headlines 
say the Court ruled. 

Take the Watkins decision. John T. Wat- 
kins, whose conviction for contempt of Con- 
gress was set aside by the Court, was re- 
quired to answer and did answer all commit- 
tee questions concerning his own pro-Com- 
munist activities. He was required to an- 
swer and did answer all questions concerning 
people he knew who were presently eng 
in pro-Communist activities. He only de- 
clined to answer questions about those he 
knew had broken with the Communist Party 
several years ago. 

It was at this point that the Supreme 
Court ruled, 6 to 1, that Congress exceeded 
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its investigatory powers. The court made 
these ts: 

That the congressional power to investi- 
gate stems from the congressional right to 
legislate, and thus investigation must clearly 
serve the legislative function. 

That while the congressional power to in- 
vestigate is very large, it is not unlimited; it 
must not have the predominant result of 
invading “the private rights of individuals.” 

That the congressional power to investi- 
gate does not reach to exposure “for the sake 
of exposure.” 

This means, it seems to me, a very care- 
ful and moderate limitation on congres- 
sional committee investigations and a re- 
quirement that the congressional committees 
Clearly establish the relevance of their ques- 
tions at the time of the hearings. 

Take the Smith Act decision, Here the 
Court freed 5 California Communists leaders 
and ordered a new trial for 9 others—in both 
instances because of trial errors. 

The Court again sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act which forbids con- 
Spiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. 

The Court found the California trial judge 

error because he falled to charge the jury. 
as Judge Medina had in New York, that 
advocacy of violence is illegal only when it 
is directed to inciting an act of violence, 
not just teaching the theory of violence. 
Judge Medina's charge did not prevent the 
New York jury from finding the Commu- 
Nist leaders gullty. 

It does seem to me that Justice Harlan’s 
Msjority opinion is overly semantic in de- 

the word organize as meaning only 
to bring into being. ‘The legislative history 
Of the Smith Act suggests that Congress was 
referring to keeping the Communist party 
in being as well as bringing it into being 
a this will undoubtedly have to be cleared 


Congress’ primary role is not to investi- 
Fate: its primary role is to legislate and in- 
Vestigation must be faithfully used to serve 
that end. ; 

Congress’ primary role is not to punish and 
Prosecute, and thus when its investigations 
Teach to that end they must not be allowed, 
as the Court says, “to abridge protected frees- 
doms,” It is the role of the courts, not Con- 
&ress, to prosecute and punish. 

And when the Supreme Court surveys 

precious constitutionally protected 
freedoms, it is not thinking merely of a few 
Communist leaders, it is thinking óf 170 
Million Americans. 


Navy Alumni Show Faith in Admiral 
Kimmel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
an Post and Times Herald on Thurs- 
X Y. June 20, which reports that the 

= errr Association has shown 
Sreat fai in the integrity and loyal 
of Admiral Kimmel: 2 * 

Navy ALUMNI SHOW FAITH IN KIMMEL 
1 Annarotis, June 10. Rear Adm. Husband 
— Kimmel, retired, commander of the Navy's 
Acific Fleet at the time of the attack of 
Ge l Harbor, has been elected alumni presi- 
nt of the Naval Academy class of 1904. 
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Shipmate magazine in its latest issue hailed 
the election as “a mark of trust and affirma- 
tion of faith by those who have known him 
well for more than 50 years and who are 
among those of our country’s citizens best 
qualified to judge the event before, on, and 
after, that tragic December 7, 1941.“ 

The magazine is the monthly publication 
of the Naval Academy Alumni Association. 
It devoted a column and-a half to an article 
by Vice Adm. John J. Shafroth (class of 
1908) commenting on the election and re- 
viewing events of Pearl Harbor. 


The Human Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, a very 
relevant factor in the matter of acci- 
dents and deaths on the Nation’s high- 
ways is the human element. It is the 
most uncontrollable, most incalculable, 
and, unfortunately, the most inalterable 
of the factors that cause traffic mishaps. 

The Subcommittee on Traffic Safety 
realizes this fact and many of us feel 
that a close scrutiny of the physical and 
psychological factors in automobile driv- 
ing needs to be taken. 

This realm of traffic safety is dis- 
cussed in an interesting manner in a 
recent article written by Col. Bill Lyerly, 
Director of Public Safety for the State 
of Alabama. This article appeared as 
a guest editorial in a recent issue of the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit excerpts from this article for the 
RECORD. 


The other day I was reading an article 
on physical and psychological factors that 
make you a safe—or potentially unsafe— 
driver. This article predicts that some day 
you may have to take an attitude test to get 
a driver's license. This might be a good 
thing as research reveals that unhealthy 
attitudes are the real culprits behind our 
highway tragedies. 

The average driver knows the law. He 
can handle his car skillfully. He is in good 
health and has fast reflexes and yet he in- 
vites accidents almost every time he drives. 
That is because his attitude is wrong. 

For him a car is not just a convenient, 
comfortable way to get from here to there. 
He uses a car to express himself. When he's 
mad, he drives furiously. When he's with a 
friend he shows off. He cuts corners. He 
weaves in and out of traffic—make no mis- 
takes, he handles a car well. He could pass 
the toughest road test a driving inspector 
could give. But with his license in his 
pocket he forgets all about such things as a 
sense of responsibility. He's an unsafe 
driver. He cannot be trusted with his own 
life or yours. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this difficulty 
lies in the fact that attitudes are tied in 
with emotions and as everybody knows, most 
of us keep our emotions to ourselves. This 
close tleup between emotions and attitude 
is one we do not have statistics to show for. 

I can only advise you to drive carefully, 
you may meet a fool. Assume the other guy 
is a motor manfac, consider him as com- 
pletely incompetent, Be a defensive driver. 
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Un-American Activities Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker; as 
my colleagues know, I have on occasion 
been critical of certain practices of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, but I think it is essential that I 
stress the fact that I have never called 
for its abolition, nor denied the impor- 
tance of its functions. Rather, I have 
advocated that its duties be clearly de- 
fined and that it function under proper 
supervision and control, preferably as a 
subcommittee of a permanent House 
committee. 

I have read carefully the following 
editorial from the Washington Post 
which was printed on Thursday, June 
20, 1957, regarding the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This editorial 
appears to go directly to the crux of the 
problem as it relates to investigating 
committees in general and in particular 
to the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. . 

The questions posed by the editorial 
should most certainly be given serious 
study by the Members of Congress. I 
respectfully commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The Supreme Court decision in the Wat- 
kins case raises a problem for the House of 
Representatives in connection with its stand- 
ing Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The problem can be met in either of two 
ways: (1) By reforming the enabling reso- 
lution under which the committee was estab- 
lished in such a way as to define its scope 
and function with the kind of clarity pre- 
scribed by the Court; or, (2) by dissolving 
the committee on the ground that in 20 
years of operation it has completed its pur- 
pose and is no longer needed. 

The first course cannot easily be accom- 
plished. Investigating committees are usu- 
ally authorized for specific purposes and for 
a limited period of time; they look into a 
particular situation, make recommendations 
and then go out of existence. But the situa- 
tion to which the Un-American Activities 
Committee addresses itself is well nigh uni- 
versal and perhaps eternal. It is authorized 
to make investigations of: 

“(i) The extent, character, and objects of 
un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States, (il) the diffusion within the 
United States of subversive and un-American 
propaganda that is instigated from foreign 
countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution, and (iii) all 
other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid Congress in any necessary remedial 
legisiation.” 

“Who can define the meaning of un- 
American’?” Chief Justice Warren asked. 
“What is that single, solitary ‘principle of 
the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution’?” However un-American 
is might seem, peaceful advocacy of change 
to a parliamentary 


for women or the abolition of slavery. It 
was because changes in “the form of gov- 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
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tion” were foreseen as vital to its perpetu- 
ation that the Constitution not only pro- 
vided a mechanism for change but also 
categorically forbade Congress to abridge 
the advocacy of peaceful change, even when 
such advocacy was stigmatized as propa- 
ganda. 

How, then, can the charter of the Un- 
American Activities Committee be revised 
in order to cure it of the vagueness which 
the Supreme Court called its vice? How can 
it be limited so as to keep the committee 
from trenching upon the area of advocacy 
protected by the first amendment? Per- 
haps by confining it strictly to the propa- 
ganda activities of the Communist Party. 
But even then the term Communist has so 
many different meanings for so many Mem- 
bers of Congress that there is grave danger 
it would be applied, like the term un- 
American, to anyone that the committee 
happened to dislike. 

In the course of 20 years, the committee 
has exhaustively explored the Communist 
Party and has discovered a great deal about 
its composition, purposes, and tactics, It 
has filed many reports, made countless rec- 
ommendations, and contributed to many 
laws dealing with the Communist threat. It 
will always be one of the general duties and 
burdens of Congress to maintain its 
against enemies foreign and domestic. So 
far as this particular threat is concerned, 
however, we think the time has arrived when 
enforcement of the laws may be left, safely, 
to the appropriate police agencies of the 
Government's executive branch, and when 
resistance to Communist propaganda may 
te left to the good sense of the American 
people. 


Democrats Versus Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the -Washington Daily News of 
June 19, 1957: 

Democrats Versus Cry. RIGHTS 
(By Peter Edson) 

There is more to the Civil Rights fight 
now before the Senate than the matter of 
racial discrimination. 

It is a question of political survival for 
the Democrats who have held control of the 
Solid South for nearly 90 years. Southern 
political leaders see this control slipping if 
even a mild civil-rights bill should pass, 
Some of them are seen to be pretty des- 
perate about it, It is simple politics. 

If and when non-whites are given full 
voting rights in the Southern States, it is 
fairly obvious that they won't help elect 
Democratic politicians who have been pre- 
venting them from voting by poll tax laws 
or intimidation by custom. 

This is indicated by a series of tables on 
1956 election statistics in the Southern 
States, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Senator PauL DovGias, Democrat, of 
Tilinois. 

Only 22 out of every 100 people of voting 
age cast their ballots in Mississippi. In 
South Carolina it was 24, Alabama 28, Geor- 
gia 30, Virginia 34, Loulsiana 37, Texas 38, 
and Arkansas 39. 

Other tables prepared by Southern Re- 
gional Council, show that only 3.9 percent 
of the non-whites were registered in Missis- 
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sippi for the 1956 elections. In Alabama it 
was only 10 percent, Virginia 20, Georgia and 
South Carolina 25, Arkansas 29, Louisiana 
31, and Texas 38 percent. 

With from 60 to 95 percent of the non- 
whites not registering and not voting, it is 
not difficult for any political realist to see 
what would happen if these majorities were 
given their full civil rights on election days. 

The natural inclination of most of them 
would be to vote Republican. One promi- 
nent northern Democrat sizes up the sit- 
uation like this: 

Senators EASTLAND and STENNIS, of Mis- 
sissippi wouldn't have a chance for reelec- 
tion. Senator STROM THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, who was States Rights Party can- 
didate for President in 1948 and who has been 
one of the leading opponents of the mild 
Eisenhower civil-rights program, wouldn't 
fare any better. 

Senators LISTER HILL and JOHN SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama, might have a chance to stay in 
office. Though they have had to oppose ex- 
treme civil-rights reform to get elected under 
the existing election laws and practices in 
their State, they have such good records on 
welfare legislation they might survive. 

Georgia’s new Senator, ex-Governor HER- 
MAN EUGENE TALMADGE, probably could not 
survive a big increase in nonwhite registra- 
tion and voting in his State. Neither could 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, a 
States Rights leader. 

Even stalwart Senators like Harry F. BYRD, 
of Virginia, RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
Russet. LONG, of Louisiana, and LYNDON 
JOHNSON, of Texas, might have trouble in 
this situation. 

The new Republican National Committee 
campaign to invade the South and build up 
strength in this area could not be better 
timed, with this situation coming to a head. 


Piney Woods Pete Talks Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
very fine afternoon newspaper of the 
capital city of Georgia, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, carries on its front page a short col- 
umn by one Piney Woods Pete. 

Now, Pete writes each day in the form 
of a breezy, folksy letter to the editor, 
and he speaks out on a number of sub- 
jects. Recently, Pete wrote to the Jour- 
nal's editor about how he felt on the 
topic of automobiles, speed, advertising, 
and fools. 

I think all the Members will enjoy 
reading Pete’s remarks on this subject. 
Pete sounds off with some good, old- 
fashioned horsesense and it is a pleasure 
to be able to insert such sound thinking 
into the RECORD. 

Pete's column follows: 

Dear Meg. Eprror: The car manufacturers 
done a good thing in deciding to quit brag- 
ging in their advertisements and sales talks 
about how much power and speed their cars 
have got. 

Of course, there'll still be plenty of fools 
that'll find out for themselves how fast the 
cars will run, if they don't kill theirselves 
before hitting top speed, but probably not as 
many as when manufacturers keep reminding 
em of power and speed. 
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I hope the car manufacturers will also 
stop showing television pictures of trained 
and expert drivers stunting with cars to show 
how good they'll stand up under rough 
treatment, as this has probably caused some 
fools to kill or hurt theirselves and others 
trying to do such stunts. A fool thinks he 
can do anything the other feller can do, no 
matter how expert the other fellow may be. 

Yours truly, 
Piney Woops PETE. 


Back to Panmunjom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mrs, KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the attention 
of Congress, the New York Times edito- 
rial of June 21, 1957, entitled, “Back to 
Panmunjom.” 

It has long been known that the State 
Department has resisted the pressure of 
officials to admit the failure of the Ko- 
rean Armistice Agreement of 1953. I feel 
that the United Nations action in offi- 
cially scrapping this truce has long been 
overdue. I wonder why the President of 
the United States did not take this action 
long ago. 

Back TO PANMUNJOM 

Representatives of the United Nations 
command in Korea and the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists are meeting again 
at Panmunjom this morning. This meeting 
called for by the United Nations force, is pre- 
sumably to inform the Communists that the 
provision of the armistice agreement of 1953 
banning the reinforcement of troops and 
weapons can no longer be considered valid 
because of repeated Communist violations 
and that the United Nations and the free 
Koreans are therefore obliged to modernize 
their armament as a necessary ‘step in their 
legitimate defense. 

The original agreement called for a com- 
plete freeze on weapons in the two zones. 
No new ones were to be brought in and 
presumably a neutral inspection team would 
see to it that this provision was observed. 
This team was never allowed to function in 
the north and ultimately the Republic of 
Korea was obliged to Insist that its Commu- 
nist members, or Communist sympathizers, 
should no longer be free to roam at will 
throughout the south. 

Meanwhile the evidence had continued to 
mount that there had never been any dis- 
position on the part of the Communists 
to abide by the terms of the agreement. No 
more planes were to be brought into’ either 
area. It is now known that at least 800, 
of which 500 are jets, have been brought into 
the north. No new airfields were to be built 
or conditioned. The Communists have put 
38 into operation in the north, most of them 
to handle Jet aircraft. No new weapons were 
to be introduced. There is evidence that the 
Red Chinese and Korean Communists have 
received large shipments. The Korean 
Communist Army, meanwhile, has been re- 
vitalized and now stands at about 400,000, 
backed by 350,000 Red Chinese in Northern 
Korea itself and another million and a half 
across the Yalu in Manchuria. 

During this time the United Nations com- 
mand and the Republic of Korea have faith- 
fully carried out the armistice terms. 
result is a repetition of the situation that 
obtained in 1950 when the relative weakness 
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of the South served as the invitation to 
Communist attack. 

We like to think that it is part of our 
characteristic behavior pattern that we carry 
out our agreements. We are handicapped 
And penalized, however, when there is no 
Corresponding good faith on the other side. 
So we are obliged to go back to Panmunjom 
and make it plain that our agreement can 
No longer be binding, to our own permanent 
detriment and s 

This does not mean that we are seeking a 
Tenewal of hostilities in Korea. It does mean 
that we cannot afford longer to take the risk 
of inviting such a renewal from the other 
Bide by continuing in a position of self- 
imposed weakness. It is too much to hope 
that the Communists will tolerate the idea 
dt Korean unification through free and 
Peaceful means. It is not too much to Insist 
that they can and should be told that they 
Cannot again attempt unification by con- 
Quest with any hope of success. 


Following are excerpts from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 20, 1957, on 
this subject: 

The Allied demand could be the prelude 

equipping the two United States divisions 
in South Korea with latest type weapons 
Which could be fitted with atomic warheads 
in the event of a Communist attack. United 
States Secretary of Defense Wilson said a 
Month ago such a move was being con- 
Bidered. 

The United States does not plan to intro- 
duce weapons capable of firing nuclear war- 
heads into Korea at this time, according to 
State Department officials, More modern 
Weapons are understood to be already under- 
Way to the Far East, but Defense Depart- 
Ment pressure to include weapons capable 
ot firing nuclear warheads reportedly has 

n successfully resisted in the State De- 
ent. 

The Korean armistice provided that the 
armies in North and South Korea could only 
replace existing equipment and could not 
bring in new types of equipment or addi- 
tional amounts of arms. 

United States and South Korean military 
Oficials have long accused the Reds of be- 
ginning an illegal military buildup in North 
Korea before the ink was dry on the armi- 
stice agreement. 


Looking Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


ons DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Ga Metropolitan Herald, of Atlanta, 
+ Carried in its issue of June 19, in its 
pee ee Looking Ahead an excellent and 
ormative article which points out 
citizens have responsibilities as well 

as rights, 
Under 
granted, 


unanimous consent previously 

I insert this article herewith: 
LOOKING AHEAD 

m still think that one of the salient 

Wo as regards the efforts of agitators and 


Ried aces is being purposely ignored. 
phe ie pg is a high sounding 
9 e t to us has not yet been 
thot 38 fine to be free, in the Iteral sense of 
to enjoy the privilege to go 


E 
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and come as one wishes; free to participate 
in the election of government officials and 
free to partake of a costless education under 
our form of Government. 

Those who have fought for and obtained 
freedom of a kind did not accomplish this 
status in life by merely going to court and 
demanding equal rights. They also readily 
assumed their share of the responsibility of 
supporting government, supporting their 
government by paying their equal share of 
the cost of operation through their tax 
money. They also readily assumed their re- 
sponsibility of defending the rights of their 
fellow men and of contributing in every 
possible way. toward the building of a better 
system of government, an endless job. 

There are those who would defend the 
right of the Negro to become the bene- 
ficiaries of not only the financial support as 
doled out by our governments in the form 
of health service, welfare service, parks, free 
schools, highways, police protection and a 
multitude of other services our various gov- 
ernments furnish. To a certain extent we 
agree with this philosophy but we violently 
dispute the fact that the American Negro, as 
a group, is either ready to or willing to as- 
sume the responsibilities which go with 
equal rights for human beings. 

It is no deep, dark secret that in the South 
the majority of our welfare, health, school, 
police protection, and other services in which 
the Negroes participate, are furnished by far 
and large at little or no expense to the Negro 
citizen but instead the cost is borne almost 
entirely by the white taxpayers. 

It is also no deep secret that while the 
majority of the Negro wage earners, just as 
are the white workers, are required to partici- 
spate in the popular sport of having part of 
their salaries drained off through withhold- 
ing taxes, the majority of them have learned 
that it is pretty safe to claim enough de- 
pendents so the tax effects them very little, 
and not be checked. 

It is a laughing matter among most em- 
ployers that the average Negro wage earner 
outsmarts Uncle Sam at every drop of the 
hat on this withholding matter. No matter 
how much the rates are raised, as the years 
pass, the average Negro worker manages to 
accumulate enough extra dependents to not 
be effected to any large extent by the tax 
man, knowing that chances are he will not be 
checked, i 

Several years ago we ran a summary of the 
amount of taxes paid the State of Georgia 
by our huge Negro population and found 
that its entire total would amount to less 
than enough to actually pay the salaries of 
the Negro teachers employed to teach their 
pupils. 

Naturally, this deficit spending to support 
the large Negro population in the South is 
contributed, through heavier taxes than 
would be necessary if the load was equalized 
between the whites and colored, and is con- 
tributed by the self same people that the 
would-be integrationists constantly lambast, 
the white southern taxpayers, 

And, during all this argument over in- 
tegrating the races, we have yet to read 
where a single leader in the move, white or 
colored, has come out with a statement to 
the effect that the Negro was ready and will- 
ing to assume his rightful share of the tax 
payments necessary to provide all the serv- 
ices the agitators are demanding for the 
Negro. 

Several years ago after large numbers of 
Negroes registered to vote in our local elec- 
tions there was a great hue and cry raised 
in the colored sections when some local 
officials decided that they would take the 
voting lists and check personal property in 
order to determine if they were paying ad 
valorem taxes of their holdings. 

Yes, everyone wants something for noth- 
ing but until the time comes when the Negro 
is ready to assume his proportionate share 
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of the tax load necessary to support our 
Government functions we can only catalogue 
this integrationist move as an effort to get 
more of a free ride at the expense of the 
white taxpayers than is already being en- 
joyed by our happy, almost tax-free Negro 
citizens. 


Idaho’s Late Senator Borah Cognizant of 
South’s Tremendous Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article appearing 
in the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register, under 
date of February 3, 1957, written by one 
of Alabama’s outstanding reporters, Mr. 
Ted Pearson, in which article Mr. Pear- 
son quotes from the remarks of the late 
Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, in a 
speech delivered in the United States 
Senate in 1937. It is quite appropriate 
that Senator Borah’s remarks be called 
to the attention of the Members of both 
the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives at a 
time when the so-called civil-rights bill 
is being considered. In each generation 
our Nation is fortunately blessed with a 
few men of Senator Borah's caliber, and 
I feel confident that in the presently 
constituted United States Senate there 
will be others of Senator Borah’s caliber 
from outside our dearly beloved South- 
land who will have the vision and the 
foresight, the courage and the principle 
to safeguard the sovereign rights of our 
States and to prevent further encroach- 
ment on those rights by the Federal 
Government, in defeating this so-called 
civil-rights bill. 

Inano’s LATE SENATOR BORAH COGNIZANT OF 
Sourn's TREMENDOUS RACE PROBLEM 
(By Ted Pearson) 

Mark these words closely: 

“I * * * contend that the southern people 
have met the race problem and dealt with 
it with greater patience, greater tolerance, 
greater intelligence, and greater success than 
any people in recorded history dealing with 
a problem of similar nature.” 

Are these the remarks of a southern con- 
seryative, uttered in the halls of some State 
legislature or beneath the Capito] dome at 
Washington? They could be. Were they 
the words of Jefferson Davis or Alexander 
Stephens? 
© They could be but they weren't. Strange- 
ly enough that tribute to the South's adroit 
handling of its own racial affairs was voiced 
by none other than a confirmed and great 
northern liberal, one of the most liberal 
statesmen of them all, the late Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho. 

It was by sheer happenstance the other 
day that we came across a speech delivered 
in the Senate back in 1937 by Senator Borah. 
That was at a time when the late President 
Roosevelt's ultraliberal New Deal program 
was rolling along at high speed, when as part 
of this program, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion was pushing a civil-rights effort in Con- 
gress with an antilynching bill. 

Up rose the Hberal Senator Borah as de- 
bate moved into high gear. ‚When he had 
returned to his seat a few minutes later, he 
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had put on the permanent record for all 
to see one of the most outstanding espousals 
of the South’s handling of its own affairs 
ever made. 

“At the close of the Civil War,” said Mr. 
Borah, “there were a little over 5 million 
white people in the South. There were 3,500,- 
000 Negroes. In Mississippi there were 100,- 
000 more colored people than white people. 
There were the two races living upon the 
same soil, now equally free under the Con- 
stitution, one of them untrained and un- 
schooled in the affairs of state and untrained 
in citizenship. 

“The problem had to be met. Was it easy 
of solution? Can one conceive of a more 
dificult problem placed before a people? I 
wish we could place ourselves in their posi- 
tion. It would help us to be sympathetic, 
sane, and just. 

Borah, the northern liberal, gazed intently 
at his fellow Senators and continued, “If 
we knew as much about the South and what 
they have done and are doing as we pretend 
to know, we would not be so free to criticize.” 

Then Mr. Borah wound up his speech with 
a summation of the situation that applies as 
well today as it did 20 years ago. Said the 
Senator, “The progress, the development, and 
the advancement of the South, including the 
last 70 arduous years, her history from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson down, rich with the 
names of leaders, orators, and statesmen; her 
soil, her sunshine, her brave, and hospitable 
people, her patient and successful wrestling 
with the most difficult of all problems, are 
all a part of the achievements of our com- 
mon country and constitute no ignoble por- 
tion of the strength and glory of the Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“I will cast no vote in this Chamber which 
reflects upon her fidelity to our institutions 
or upon her ability and purpose to maintain 
the principles upon which they rest.” 

Contrast this expression by a northern lib- 
eral of 20 years ago with the record of the 
northern liberal today, and the wide dis- 
parity resulting from the comparison is sum- 
cient to produce nausea among those who 
continue to uphold the freedoms and the 
rights of the individual States. One finds 
the broadminded reasoning and understand- 
ing embodied in Borah's great pronounce- 
ment replaced by the rabble-rousing, antl- 
southern, antidemocratic vocal ramblings of 
the Humphreys and the Douglases and their 
kind. 

It is too bad that the northern liberal has 
permitted capitulation of true reasoning to 
this cheap political expedient of wooing the 
Negro vote. We can't help but wonder if the 
words of the northern liberal Borah do not 
come back often to haunt the consciences 
of the modern brand of northern liberals. 

After all, the late Senator Borah's words 
on the South's handling of its racial prob- 
lems are hard to forget, and they are indis- 
putable. 


Which Party Is Best Able To Reduce 


Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent Gallup survey of public opinion, 
published a few days ago, raised the 
question as to which party—Democrat 
or Republican—is best able to reduce 
taxes? 
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According to this survey, 25 percent of 
the voters said there was no difference 
between the two parties in that respect; 
24 percent believed the Republicans were 
best able; and, 35 percent believed the 
Democrats to be. 

But what does the actual record show? 
The true test is not in words of promise 
but in acts of accomplishment. The 
measure of ability is not in what one 
promises to do but in what one actually 
does. 

The record shows that it was the Dem- 
ocrat Party which, in 1913, enacted the 
first Federal income tax. Since that 
time there have been 15 increases in in- 
dividual income taxes. The Democrat 
Party is responsible for 14 of them and 
the Republicans for only 1. 

The record also shows that during this 
same period since the adoption of the 
16th amendment to allow income taxa- 
tion, there have been 12 reductions. We 
Republicans brought about 9 of them, 
and the Democrats only 3. 

The record further shows that it was 
the Democrat Party which placed people 
of low income under the Federal tax law 
by reducing the exemption for the mar- 
ried from $2,500 to $1,000 and for the 
single from $1,000 to $500. During the 
2 years of Democrat rule approximately 
2 million people were added to the tax 
rolls. 

That is the actual record. It speaks 
for itself. The people need only to be 
reminded of it. With deeds, not mere 


words, as the measure they will have 


conclusive proof that the Democrat 
Party is traditionally the party of taxing 
and spending, and the Republican tra- 
ditionally the party of economy and less 
taxes. 


What the Giveaway Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28, 1957, speaking on the Farm Day pro- 
gram at Ashland, Wis., I said: 

This country is mortgaged to the hilt at 
this moment. The 6275 billion Federal 
debt—that you and I owe—equals the full 
assessed value of all the land, all the bulld- 
ings, all the mines, all the machinery, all 
the factories, all the livestock—everything 
of tangible value—in the United States of 
America. 


The total of American gifts to foreign 
nations from July 1, 1940 through June 
30, 1957, is $130,350,032,000. That is 4844 
percent of the $275 billion national debt 
Senator Byrd mentions. 

In 27 years, the American Government 
has taken away from the American peo- 
ple, by force of tax laws, 4844 percent of 
their total wealth for gifts to foreign na- 
tions. The American Government has 
given away to foreign governments 4814 
percent of America. 

The human mind cannot comprehend 
such a sum as $130,350,032,000. 
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But break it down a bit. 

The estimated population of the 
United States at present is 170 million. 
Let us say that this 170 million averages 
out to about 43 million American 
families. 

One hundred and thirty billion three 
hundred and fifty million thirty-two 
thousand dollars represents more than 
$3,000 for every family in America. 

What do you suppose.43 million Amer- 
ican families, each with $3,000 to spend, 
would buy and build in America? There 
are those who say: 

“A Government spending program of 
$80 billion a year represents that much 
buying of goods and services from Amer- 
ican business. Think how many jobs 
that creates and how it stimulates the 
economy. If you suddenly cut off the 
$80 billion a year that Government is 
pumping into the economy, you'd create 
a terrible depression.” 

Where does the Government get the 
$80 billion that it pumps into the econ- 
omy? The Government does not create 
the money, it takes it away from the 
people. 

If you keep the money from going to 
the Government, you don’t take it out 
of our economy. You merely change 
pumpers, so to speak. Vou leave $80 bil- 
lion a year in the hands of the people 
who earned it, the 170 million Americans 
who will do their own pumping into the 
economy, 

I'd rather pump my own money into 

the economy, for things I want, than to 
have Washington politicians take my 
money away from me amd spend it on 
things I consider harmful to me and my 
country. 
If the $130,350,032,000 which has been 
taken away from the American people 
for foreign gifts had been spent by the 
American people for things they wanted, 
we would not have inflation today. 

Government foreign aid is the primary 
cause of inflation. The Gove ent 
pours vast sums of money into the econ- 
omy, but takes goods out of the econ- 
omy and sends them abroad. ‘This 
means that there is more money in cir- 
culation than there are goods to buy: 
hence, the price of all goods and services 
goes up. 

This is the main reason why the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar 
is now about half what it was in 1940 
when the great foreign giveaway began- 


Nemzetor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Hungarian uprising last fall, a Hun- 
garian publication entitled “Nemze 
was about to make its appearance when 
the Soviet Army return prevented this. 
It has, however, started publication in 
Munich, Germany, being edited and pub- 
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lished by a group of refugee students, 
workers, and intellectuals. It is of par- 
ticular interest that this paper was origi- 
nally founded by the great Hungarian 
Patriot, Louis Kossuth, during the 1848 
uprising against the Austrian Empire. 
The Hungarian title was originally trans- 
lated as National Guardsman and now 
Signifies the Freedom Fighter. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in my remarks three articles from the 
first issue of this new monthly entitled 
respectively Nemzetor, 109 Years Ago 
and Now,” Open Letter to the Peoples of 
2 F and “To the Youth of the Free 

orld”: 


Nemzeror, 109 Years Aco AND Now 


It was with considerable emotion that we 
over the pages of the Nemzetor (na- 
tional guardsman) of 109 years ago—a peri- 
Odical that had been one of the leading lights 
of the Hungarian fight for freedom, in 1848. 
We succeeded in tracing it in the Austrian 
National Library and it is owing to the assist- 
ance that institution has lent us that we are 
able to present a photostatic copy of this 
Rational relic of ours to our readers. 

This, we feel, is the most worthy way of 
celebrating semianniversary of last October's 
revolution. It was on the pages of that peri- 
Odical that Kossuth, the legendary figure of 
the last century, disseminated his ideas. At 
that time we had to fight our battle for 
freedom against our western neighbor; today 
We invoke Kossuth's spirit against imperial- 
ism from the East. 

No matter how bitter our disillusionment 
may be, it is our duty—the duty of the 
Writers of the figh for freedom—to alert the 
World's public opinion while our people at 
home are being muzzled once more. Let no 
One forget that Hungary fought for the free 
World on the barricades: the world, if it 
Supported us, would fight for its own good, 
Not that of Hungary's. 

A small people of barely 10 million took up 
arms against a barbarian colossus of 200 
Million, simply because we could stand no 
longer the way of life which Bolshevism 
imposed upon us, the horrors of which can- 
not be properly sensed from a distance. Only 
the small nations of Eastern and Central 
Europe, languishing under a crue! foreign 
yoke, are able to recognize clearly the danger 
Of that way of life threatening the free 
Stic too, should it not wake up from its 

YPnotic sleep. 

Our cause was defeated 109 years ago, ad- 
mittedly, but the longing for freedom never 
1 © extinct in the hearts of our grand- 

athers and our fathers who handed it down 
us ga their legacy. This is why, after 109 
years, the Nemzetor was reborn. Like its 
ple er. it aims at keeping alive the 
D t of our-fight for freedom—the spirit 
0 of 1848 and 1956—and to help bring 
ut, over and above the unity of all Hun- 

=i the free world’s united front 
428 bolshevism. We regard it as our 
uty also to hold up to public view the 
n committed against our nation and to 

Sty out to an indifferent world that to re- 
main silent is a sin in itself for the mute 
N the criminals becomes their accom- 


Pgh want to vigilantly watch over the inter- 
5 of our people, the pure spirit of our 
8 idan which could open up such incal- 
tiv © visitas before all decent men, and we 
here © to protect our country against all 
Denac that may wish to trample our inde- 

ence underfoot. For we do no want to 

Wer again of dictatorships of any 
a Hus aspire to live as tree and independ- 


8 we are now dolng—to continue the 
© with the weapons of the mind —is a 
» Uphill Job. But to us it is a sacred 
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duty in which we are equally bound by the 
spirit of October, the Nemzetor of 109 years 
ago and the legacy of our 70,000 comrades in 
arms killed in action against the oppressor. 

Our work is being done on the foundations 
laid down by Hungary's underground litera- 
ture—the volumes of the Herb Garden, books 
handwritten in the prisons and forced-labor 
mines which for 12 years running had kept 
the hope of a better future alive. 

On November 3, 1956, there assembled in 
Budapest a group of young writers, most of 
them students, in order to resume the work 
done by the old Nemzetor. Alas, Soviet ar- 
mor prevented us from issuing our periodi- 
cal at home. Some of us were killed, some 
have stayed behind, but some of us succeeded 
in escaping and those are now editing the 
new Nemzetor in the various capital cities of 
free Europe. Neither of us has been a jour- 
nalist nor do we even now write for a living. 
While pursuing university we gather articles, 
written by our friends and ourselves, so that 
we may continue radiating the spirit which 
had in all truth actuated our fight for free- 
dom. Our roots are still in the homeland; 
thence we draw mental food and strength. 

We did not want to unleash a shooting 
war. It was only in last despair, at the sight 
of the mass murdering of our womenfolk and 
children, that we took up arms. Our de- 
mands, similarly to the 12 points of Hun- 
gary's previous fight for freedom, contained 
only reference to the most elementary hu- 
man rights. Yet, once more, fire was opened 
on us in reply. 

You who read our writings will be able to 
satisfy yourselves that all we have striven 
for was freedom, neutrality, and democracy. 
We did not wish to belong to any military 
bloc; we wanted to live in peace with all our 
neighbors. We desired to labor in order to 
make Kossuth's dream a reality—the friend- 
ship and brotherhood of the Danubian peo- 
ples—so that a bridge may be built between 
east and west to link up Europe with Asia. 
Who could have been better cut out for that 
role than we, Hungarians, who are equally 
alien to the Germanic and Slavonic peoples 
and who have been disappointed ad nauseum 
by both capitalism and communism. 

We are pregnant with the world of tomor- 
row, and although we may not yet be able 
to.boil down our thoughts to clear these we 
feel that we have something to say to man- 
kind groping for a new order, On the dawn 
of a new renaissance, we announce to all 
human beings, equally disappointed by east- 
ern and western materialism and the power 
of arms and money, the gospel of love re- 
covered. 

It is our principal desire that if, in another 
hundred's years time, our grandchildren lay 
their hands on our perlodical yellow with 
age, they may be filled with the same sense of 
emotion and respectful affection with which 
we were reading the pages of our historic 
predecessor. 


Oren LETTER TO THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 


From the borderland where East and 
West meet and where the Danube is taking 
a southward course, a son of a small nation 
is addressing himself to you. He is neither 
a politician nor a scholar; he is a simple 
worker, one of the millions who. witnessed 
our women of Budapest peacefully singing 
and carrying flowers, and desirous only of 
freedom. He was one of the millions who 
witnessed our womenfolk being crushed by 
Soviet tanks, and yet he is not hating the 
Russian people, because he has seen Russian 
soldiers cry, throw thelr arms away and 
join our ranks. His glance has pierced below 
the surface, down to the heart of the people, 
which is suffering, like our people do, on the 
steppes, in the Ural mines or the Lenin- 

plants, similarly to the Hungarian, 
Polish or Bulgarian workers under the 
Kremlin's fearful yoke. 
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Here I am, one of the millions, who, with 
a rifle or a petrol flask in hand, dared to 
oppose the colossal power of which the 
world is so senselessly horrified. Can you 
not see the internal chasms that separate 
the Soviet regime from the people? The 
West has turned soft in its comfortable 
prosperity, and you—you are too remote to 
sense the deadly embrace from which there 
is no escaping. ' 

Peoples of Asia, let our example be a 
lesson to you. 

You, who have conquered freedom not so 
long ago, be twice mindful of the new 
colonizer who, under the guise of socialism, 
is paving the way of a new imperial con- 
quest, more terrible than an history 
has so far known, After what happened in 
Hungary, the Kremlin is no longer concerned 
with ideology, only with power. Its ideology 
has grown old, sooner than humans would 
in a lifetime, and those who turned against 
it were the young, precisely the ones on 
whom it counted most. 

And our youth was by no means the only 
one to react that way. Look at Poland and 
the Ukraine, at the ruins of Kiev; listen to 
the complaints voiced by the students of 
Leningrad or Moscow University, and will 
understand the true nature of that process 
of disintegration which can no longer be 
held up by force of arms. 

Try to understand the upheaval in the soul 
of that young Soviet officer who pulled the 
brakes of his armored car when our student 
boys and girls lay down before it as a living 
roadblock. He alighted from his car and you 
could see that, without understanding a word 
of our language, he understood what it was 
all about. He realized that the people he 
had to deal with were no Fascists and no im- 
perialists either, as his leaders had told him, 
and that the Suez Canal was very much 
farther still. He suddenly knew that the big 
waterway he saw gleaming in the distance 
was the Danube and that the people he had 
to open fire on were the Hungarians, a people 
sorely oppressed. And then, that young 
Soviet officer turned the muzzle of his re- 
volver against himself. The writer capable 
of describing the struggle that went on in 
that Soviet officer's mind would surely be the 
author of the greatest drama of our time. 

Our people always had much in common 
with those countries that contrived to re- 
main neutral and independent of the great 
power blocs. That had been our ambition, 
too. Yet, no matter how neutral you may 
be in the political sphere, morally you cannot 
remain neutral. For you are confronted with 
a police state which is talking peace and 
socialism while trampling underfoot even 
the most elementary human rights. Raise 
your voice in protest against the systematic 
extermination of a people through deporta- 
tion, imprisonment, and s 

Raise your voice in protest against the im- 
potence of the international agencies which 
put up with this unparalleled lawlessness. 

Demand that our people be granted their 
sole desire—neutrality. 

While the world is daydreaming about 
peaceful coexistence, Mr. Khrushchev has 
made it clear, in addressing Yugoslavia, that 
there can be no question of it. Soviet diplo- 
macy reverting to Stalinism is threatening 
the smaller countries of Europe one after the 
other. Are they a danger, we wonder, to the 
existence of the Soviet Union? Such threats 
we heard 15 years ago from another dictator. 
It is up to the free world to unite and put a 
stop to these threats, too. 


There has been no instance yet, in the 
history of communism, of any one country 
having slipped under its dictatorship by vir- 
tue of a coup de’etat, the force of arms, or 
the misuse of the parllamentary system, to 
have been able to free itself. We have tried 
the impossible and failed for East and West 
abandoned us alike, History alone will be 
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able to put in its true perspective the unex- 
: ploited opportunity that could have saved the 
entire world. 

| What do we want of Asia? 

| Solidarity. Even the Bolsheviks’ obstinacy 
must break to pieces if it came into collision 
with the obstinate will of thousand million 
human be 

And why is it precisely you to whom we 
are addressing ourselves? 

Similarly as, 800 years ago, our Friar Julian, 
and then again, in the last century, our great 
linguist, Sandor Korosi Csoma, set out to 
find the Magyar’s geographical cradle and 
relatives in Asia, so do we stretch our hands 
towards you, across mountains and bounda- 
ries, in quest of the home of our souls, Help 
us, for we believe that the new world must be 
born out of you and ourselves, to bring forth 
brotherhood from suffering. 


To THE YOUTH or THE FREE WORLD 


Undergraduates, students in Europe and 
overseas, our greetings go out to you. These 
are the words of Hungary’s freedom fighters 
and young intellectuals whom the news 
has reached that in your great cities you 
had sided with us. You, having understood 
the call of our times, had organized street 
processions for us and demonstrated against 
the oppressor. 

You, whom the war and, thereafter, moral 
and material depravation had struck in the 
face, could not find your path in this world 
torn asunder. You had been searching for 
truth and ideals that you could look up to, 
but neither statesmen, nor leading socialites, 
nor movie stars and other celebrities were 
able to quench your thirst. You had been 
looking for the source of the flame that kept 
Haring in the depth of your souls and that 
neither hot jives nor sexual excesses Could 
ever put out, You were in search of some- 
thing still when, suddenly, on the fringes 
of Europe, the students and schoolchildren 
of a small nation lit a bonfire the gleam of 
which has reached you across mountain and 
frontier barrier. 

How must she have been, that girl 
of 14, who from her dead brother's hand 
picked up the petrol flask in order to do her 
duty and die for us and for you. How strong 
must they have been who, while clad in rags 
and tatters, passed with equanimity by those 
shop windows in which, behind the shat- 


tered panes, there remained displayed costly ` 


garments, footwear, watches and jewelry, 
fdt no one found brazen enough to besmirch 
that pure revolution. How bright must have 
been the flame that despite all the false 
rumors it was able to kindle a fire in your 
hearts. 

This flame is casting its light on the day- 
break of a new Renaissance, not for Europe 
alone but for the whole world. Unlike the 
old one of the 13th century it does not herald 
wordly joy nor does it have recourse to 
classical antiquity for its ideals: our new 
Renaissance looked to the simplicity of the 
early Christian catacombs for a model 80 
that, cutting out all foolish frills, it may 
build a new country on the banks of the 
old Danube between a West submerged in 
materialism and the East choking with 
tyranny. 

The building of a new country does not 
depend on the right form of government 
alone; it is but a framework and if, within 
it, the human element remains unchanged 
there can be no salvation. We have to save 
ourselves first and thereby create that new 
man who will be born out of sufferings, 
destitution, and disillusionment. to bring 
forth the best out of himself. With the 
pure love of the gospels let us turn,to the 
great communities of mankind—help us. 

The fact that you understood even our 
first outcry was our greatest encouragement; 
you, the youth of the world, were the first 
to volunteer as blooddonors, regardless of 
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race or party, for our wounded. You were, 
the ones to march in the streets of your 
towns and cities and break the ice of in- 
difference. We call on you. 

Do not allow the fire to go out. 

Raise your voice for Soviet colonialism 
that is strangling our people to be with- 
drawn. Raise your voice in protest against 
executions, deportation and imprisonment, 

HELP 


Use your influence so that if your leaders 
are unable through their indifference or 
weakness to make their will respected by 
the force of arms, they should at least sever 
economic and cultural relations with the 
Soviets and boycott our puppet Government 
supported by alien bayonets alone. 

The Soviets are armed to the teeth and 
yet you think that kind words could suffice. 
On the contrary, the aggressor’s appetite 
will grow and it may be your turn after us: 
your womenfolk, freedom, prosperity and 
comfort, everything that makes life worth 
living is in peril. 

Why still this fear of the multitude? It 
is the spirit, not numbers, that decides 
the outcome of a struggle; to this truth 
witness was borne by our teen-ager boys and 
girls who, armed with makeshift petrol flasks 
alone destroyed upwards from 800 Soviet 
tanks. Something has become shaken even 
in the Soviet soldiers minds. We saw it 
with our own eyes when, at Miskolc, 50 
schoolboys and girls lay down of their own 
accord in the middle of the road to let them- 
selves be crunched by the Soviet tanks. And 
the Russians, stopped dead in the street, 
alighted from their armored vehicles and 
joined our people. Disunity reigns at the 
higher echelons of their leadership. That is 
your luck. Therefore be you united for the 
freedom of peoples of the world is in deadly 

ril. 

PeYouth of the free world, help us and do 
not let the flame go out. - 
HUNGARIAN STUDENTS. 


The Crime Against Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 21, 
1957, is worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues: 

THe CRIME AGAINST HUNGARY 

When the cruel suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolt against communism was shock- 
ing the world last year, the pro-Soviet re- 
gime of Budapest steadfastly refused all pleas 
to admit a United Nations inspection team 
into the strife-torn country. The Western 
World, and large sections of the Eastern 
World, too, wanted to get a clear and honest 
picture of what was happening in Hungary, 
but officials in Budapest and Moscow, fearing 
the truth, blocked all attempts to send U. N. 
observers to the scene. 

But a special investigatory committee was 
set up by the General Assembly. Unable to 
do its work in Hungary, it held hearings in 
Geneva, Rome, Vienna, London, and New 
York. It conducted its operations by inter- 
viewing refugees from Hungary—more than 
100 of them gave testimony—and by delving 
into recent Hungarian history and firsthand 
reports of the events of last October and 
November, 
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Now the report to the General Assembly is 
ready—a 391-page document that consti- 
tutes probably the most biting and bitter de- 
nunciation that any U. N. member has ever 
undergone at the hands of its peers. The 
report represents the unanimous finding of 
five nations which range from prowestern to 
neutralist—Australia, Denmark, Uruguay, 
Tunisia, and Ceylon. By no stretch of the 
imagination can it be called a partisan or 
biased document. Rather does it represent 
the finding of the world’s conscience in the 
wake of one of the most vicious crimes of 
modern times. 

What does the committee find? It finds 
that the revolt of the Hungarian people 
was a popular uprising instigated not from 
the outside, as the Communists allege, but 
by the people’s effort to redress longstand- 
ing grievances. It finds that the revolt was 
supressed not by the legitimate Hungarian 
authorities but by the armed intervention of 
Russian troops. It estimates the strength 
of Soviet forces rushed into Hungary at 
from 75,000 to 200,000 men with 1,600 to 
4,000 tanks. Many of these soldiers were 
Mongol and Tartar forces from central Asia 
who had been told they were being sent 
to Egypt to do battle against Anglo-French 
imperialists. Brutality, ruthlessness, and 
torture were the weapons of these foreign 
forces, and the shackles of Communist con- 
trol removed briefly by the insurrectionists 
are now being reimposed step by step. 

The Commission points out, in the clearest 
and strongest possible language: “It is in- 
controvertible that the Nagy government, 
whose legality under the Hungarian consti- 
tution, until it was deposed, cannot be con- 
tested, protested against the entry and the 
use of Soviet forces on Hungarian ter- 
ritory. * * It is no less incontrovertible 
that the Nagy government was overthrown 
by force. Its successor assumed power as 
the result of military aid by a foreign state.” 
That is to say, the Soviet Union, by the use 
of naked force, imposed a puppet regime 
upon a people desperately battling for inde- 
pendence, in order that It could maintain its 
grip over Hungary, and keep its garrisons 
on Hungarian soil. 

These are the methods by which the Com- 
munists succeeded in reestablishing a satel- 
lite regime which the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Hungarian people had acted to cast 
off at the risk of their lives and possessions. 
Few documents of our time are more moving 
in their depiction of human suffering or 
more convincing in establishing the guilt of 
the responsible parties. If the Kadar regime 
or its Kremlin masters have any human feel- 
ings left, surely they must flinch before the 
accusing fingers pointed at them in this 
devastating and damning report. 

But the question remains, what can the 
free world or the United Nations do about it? 
The U. N. Commission plainly asserts the 
right of the world organization to take 
countermeasures. “A massive armed inter- 
vention by one power on the territory of 
another,” concludes the report, “with the 
avowed intention of interfering with the 
internal affairs of the country must, by the 
Soviet's own definition of aggression, be a 
matter of international concern.” 

To translate that concern into action now 
becomes the business of the U. N. The 
Kadar regime, the report finds, has little 
support within Hungary; free elections would 
make short work of it. Ambassador Lodge 
has called a meeting of the 24 nations which 
sponsored the Hungarian resolution to plan 
for action at next September's General As- 
sembly session, when the foreign ministers 
of the leading powers will be present. The 
U. N. must make it clear that it does not 
intend to let the Hungarian matter rest, that 
it will not accept the Kremlin’s orders as the 
final word on this brave nation's fate. 
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A Distinguished Member of the American 
Bar Looks at the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest and most noble men I have ever 
had the pleasure of knowing is Hon. S. P. 
Gaillard, of Mobile, Ala. On March 26 
of this year he celebrated his 101st birth- 
day. He is probably the oldest living ac- 
tive member of the American Bar. Mr. 
Gaillard well remembers the day his 
father went off to serve the South in its 
battle for principle, and when the re- 
treating southern army, tattered, shoe- 
less, and starving, passed before his 
home in Monroe County, Ala. Mr. Gail- 

well remembers the infamous Re- 
Construction Days when an army of car- 
betbaggers descended on the South— 

Poverty and humiliation which he 
and his family suffered during that pe- 
riod. Mr. Gaillard is a deeply religious 
Man and lives an ideal Christian life. 
He has been an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church for over 50 years and even in 
his 102d year attends Sunday school reg- 
ularly, I am giving you the background 
Of this great man in order that you may 
know of his sense of fairness and justice. 
I recently received a letter from him 
written in longhand, in which he ex- 


bressed deep alarm concerning the effect - 


on the people of the South should this 
Civil-rights bill become law. He pic- 
' tures a hostile Special Assistant Attor- 
General in charge of the enforce- 
Ment of the act with a horde of NAACP 
sponsored investigators invading the 
uth with a condition resulting which 
Would be even worse than the Recon- 
Struction Era. I have the highest regard 
x respect for my esteemed friend’s 
Samon especially so since he speaks 
th the voice of experience. 
nder leave to extend my remarks in 
. I include the letter from Mr. 


Hon. Prank W. Bork, 
Dra Washington, D. C. 

public Franx: Somehow or other, the Re- 
vo dan administration and other Negro 
Wien woking Politicians do not seem to agree 
ana you that everything is made for love, 
Wilt you will be present soon, where they 
b Seek to give our Nation an all but fatal 
by destroying it as a Democracy, and if 
£5 3 finally succeed, the humiliation 
e white race may be greater than in 
ction, Negro carpetbagger days. 
Supre be handicapped by unconstitutional 
Court renee laws made by a once exalted 
world ving the honor and respect of the 
aco While a hostile Attorney General and 
vade and blen dominated by the NAACP in- 
fami break down our private, social and 
ering or oe and also resulting in the low- 
tion. B the national standard of civiliza- 
Water, ut you may force a horse to the 
cannot 8, trough. but if he is not thirsty you 

I 55 bim drink. 
Tusti as lived a life of friendship, courtesy, 
Naturale, & lawyer, public official because I 
but th, y want to do so to my fellow citizens, 
ý enin & sphere in one's life that no one 
għt of entry, and I for one will protect 


We Will 


` 
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that sphere with all the ability I possess. It 
is not self-pride, but pride of race like pride 
of our Nation. And I am proud of my race 
and Nation and both are justified ever since 
the Almighty created (1) nations (Genesis 
10-25) and races and racial differences, and 
then scattering (separating and segregating) 
them some five or six thousand years ago, 
(Genesis 11). They were once one race 
verse 1—but divided. Read and consider 
what was done and has been zealously main- 
tained until some modernists seem to think 
a mistake was then made that they should 
correct. 
As ever, your friend, 
S. P, GAILLARD. 


Washington State Grange Leads in 
Resource Development Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


* OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial column of Wilfred Woods, pub- 
lisher of the Wenatchee, Wash., World, 
of June 17, 1957, describing the leader- 
ship of the Washington State Grange in 
the development of the water and power 
resources of the State: 

This week the State Grange is holding its 
annual convention in Spokane. The Grange 
has long been the dominant farm organiza- 
tion in the State. It has had leaders of na- 
tional stature, men like the late Albert Goss, 
Henry Carstensen, and A. Lars Nelson, the 
present State master. 

The State and region owe much to that 
leadership. Our resource development pro- 
gram was almost solely dependent upon this 
group during many of the early years. 

Without the Grange, it is doubtful whether 
the Columbia Basin project and Grand Cou- 
lee Dam would ever have been started. 

Without the Grange, this county would 
not be building Rocky Reach Dam, nor 
would it have the Alcoa plant, nor Rock 
Island and Chelan Dams. 

For it was Grangers who initiated the pub- 
lic utility district law that passed the legis- 
lature in the early 1930's, 

We all know what the impact of the pub- 
lic utility districts has been in this State. 
Farms now have electricity that were not 
served, counties are now developing their 
own hydroelectric resources, low-cost power 
is a reality under the control of the people 
of every county that has a PUD. 

Across the State the program is growing. 


Grant County and Chelan County have the - 


largest projects under construction. Sno- 
homish County has just announced a $40 
million project for the Sultan Basin. Cow- 
litz County PUD has issued a $20 million 
bond issue to build a project on the Lewis 
River. Pend Oreille County has built a dam. 
‘This is a sign of healthy economic growth. 
These projects are putting the control of 
water resources in the various counties where 
they belong—in the hands of the people. 
They are proving to our State that county 
control of power can be just as beneficial 
to the public as the great city light systems 
that have long operated in Seattle and 
Tacoma. 
Private business never had a better break 
in this county than when the Alcoa plant 
was built here. 
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Private business will continue to expand 
here as we see the development of Rocky 
Reach Dam come into full swing. 

We salute the Grange this week as the 
best friend free enterprise ever had in our 
State. : 


Increase in REA Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been studying with great concern the 
President's proposal to increase interest 
rates on REA and other Government 
loans. 

New legislation which has recently 
been sent from the Bureau of the Budget 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means calls for the rate of interest to 
be set on the average yield on market- 
able Government securities which, in my 
mind, is worse than setting it on the 
average interest rates. President Eisen- 
hower’s plans for raising interest rates 
in the form of a recommended bill which 
was sent to the Congress recently would 
wipe out all legal ceilings and let the 
administration set interest rates on all 
Government loans as high as they want. 

The proposed bill, sent from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, provides that the 
interest rate shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and takes into con- 
sideration the current average market 
yields of outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States having ma- 
turities comparable to the loans made to 
the Department or Agency. The interest 
rate on any loans hereafter made by any 
department or agency shall not be less 
than the interest rate paid by the Treas- 
ury on its borrowings, if borrowed from 
the Treasury at the time the interest 
rate on the loan is fixed. 

For example, a 3-percent interest rate 
maturing bond issued by the Federal 
Government now, for maturity in 40 
years, sold for 88 cents on the dollar re- 
cently. Thus the market yield is about 
3% percent on the $88 for which such a 
bond can now be bought. So in order to 
figure the market yield you ignore the 
3-percent rate printed on the bond and 
look at what the market is paying on the 
bond. The lower the price goes the 
higher the rate of interest. 

There is added to the above increased 
interest rate an additional amount 
deemed adequate to cover administrative 
expenses and probable losses to the ex- 
tent consistent with the purposes of the 
loan program. The Secretary of the 
Treasury will set the interest rate insofar 
as it will be consistent with the loan pro- 
gram. This is a very flexible arrange- 
ment. In the case of REA they have 
estimated that this would be one-half of 
1 percent on the loan at the present time. 
From all indications it is reasonable to 
expect that this new interest rate would 
double the interest cost on REA loans. 
In fact it could go higher if inflation con- 
tinues. The financial page of the New, 
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York Times recently carried an article 
from the financial lenders working for 
even higher interest rates. 

The money markets fixed interest rates 
at the highest point since the 1933 bank 
holiday. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
today furnished me the following figures 
by telephone: 

REA applications for loans pending as of 
June 20, 1957 


United States total electric 


Joans, 106—— „ $177, 000, 000 
United States telephone loans, 

100 — 64, 000, 000 
Kansas total electric loans, 2.. 1, 400, 000 
Kansas total telephone loans, f 

ET Ee ae a TYE ae 25 2, 700, 000 


Just consider the added interest cost on 
these pending REA applications if this 
bill is passed. With this proposed in- 
crease in interest rates think what it 
would mean to my great State of Kansas 
and the Nation as well. 

I am deeply concerned about the far- 
reaching implications of this proposed 
legislation. In fact, it prompted me to 
wire the President and make a plea for 
consideration to protect Mr. and Mrs. 
Rural America. 

June 19, 1957. 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Legislation has recently been introduced 
in Congress to increase interest rates on 
future loans for REA and similar projects. 
Hundreds of rural and urban families of my 
district and America would not haye rural 
electrification or telephone communications 
today if it had not been for tbis law. Cheap 
interest rates have made these necessities 


starting 
rates for many Americans. 
any increase in interest rates on these loans 
or any similar future loans. I hope that you 
see fit to protect Mr. and Mrs. Rural America. 


High Court's Freeing of Reds Gives 
Americans New Shock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial which appeared in 
the Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn., 
on June 18, 1957. 

This editorial, concerning the Supreme 
Court's recent decision ordering free- 
dom for 5 and new trials for 9 Commu- 
nist leaders convicted under the Smith 
Act, refiects the views of many loyal 
Americans, and I commend it to your 
attention. The editorial follows: 
Went Do WE Go From Hert?—Hicn COURT'S 

FREEING or REDS Gives AMERICANS NEW 

SHOCK 

The Nation, already confused, to say the 
least, by successive precedent-shattering Su- 
preme Court decisions, received another 
shock Monday when the High Tribunal or- 
dered outright freedom for 5 and new triais 
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for 9 second-string Communist leaders con- 
victed under the Smith Act. 

The Smith Act, which makes a felony of 
advocating and teaching the forcible over- 
throw of the Government, was upheld by the 
Court in 1950 when it sustained the convic- 
tion of 11 topflight Communists in New York 
on, what experts agree, was much the same 
evidence as convinced a jury of the guilt of 
the 14 now given a new lease on subversive 
life. 

Under these circumstances, if the Ameri- 
can layman is confused it cannot be blithely 
attributed to his ignorance of technical law. 

The tribunal’s decision technically was 4 
to 3 (with Justices Brennan and Whittaker 
abstaining), but Justices Black and Douglas 
dissented only to the extent that they would 
have freed all 14 defendants. The majority 
of six based their opinions in the main on 
two points: 

1, That the trial judge in Instructing the 
jury failed to “distinguish between advocacy 
of forcible overthrow as an abstract doctrine 
and advocacy of action to that end” and 

2. That the evidence against the five or- 
dered freed was so “clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal should be ordered.” 

These may be said to be procedural and 
technical points that set this decision apart 
from the earlier case of the 11 New York 
Communists. 

In the first instance, however, it was obvi- 
ously the intent of Congress (a point which 
seems to concern the present Supreme Court 
little, if any) in adopting the Smith Act to 
preclude subyersive action. If a bomb must 
be tossed to proye violent intent then the 
Smith Act is a hollow mockery. 

Consider the serious nature of the com- 
ment of Representative Howarp W. SMITH 
(Democrat, Virginia), the bill's author: “I 
do not recall any case decided by the present 
court that the Communists have lost.” 

On the second point, Justice Tom Clark, 
Attorney General under President Harry S. 
Truman and the only all-out dissenter in 
this case, maintained the evidence was vir- 
tually the same as in the earlier 1950 Com- 
munist conviction. Involved, of course, is 
opinion which may differ between any group 
of men, on any subject. But far beyond 
mere opinion, Justice Clark's dissent cites a 
precedent created by the decision which 
should cause any American once again to 
question the course the Court has charted. 

“In any event,” Clark wrote, “this Court 
should not acquit anyone here. In its long 
history I find no case in which an acquittal 
has been ordered by this Court solely on the 
facts. It is somewhat late to start in now 
usurping the function of the jury, especially 
when new trials are to be held covering the 
same charges.” 

It has not been too often that The Banner 
has found itself in agreement with Justice 
Tom Clark. However, the wisdom of his 
dissenting observation in the California 
Communists’ case should be clear to all, 
whatever their political proclivities. 

Justice Clark also was the lone dissenter 
in a confiuent decision of the Court, which 
acquitted labor leader John T. Watkins of 
contempt of Congress. Watkins had been 
convicted of refusing to reveal names of 
former Red associates in testimony before 
a House Subcommittee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Another blow to Congress’ efforts 
to crack down on Communist infiltration. 

Is Justice Clark less liberal than his con- 
stituents had reason to belleve when he was 
appointed by Harry Truman to the Nation's 
highest bench? Or have his fellow jurists 
veered so sharply as to leave him stranded 
at the left turn? 

If, as charged by Senator S. J. Ervin, of 
North Carolina, the Court has “substituted 
personal notions for the law of the land,” 
Americans deeply concerned over the concept 
of the three divisions in constitutional Gov- 
ernment may well wonder: 

“Where do we go from here?” 


June 21 
Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a very thought- 
provoking letter from a former GI, Mr. 
Vernon A. Lawson, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
protests the decision to surrender Army 
Specialist William Girard to Japanese 
court jurisdiction. 

The letter follows: 

Darton, Onto, June 6, 1957. 
Hon. PauL F. SCHENCK, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHENCK: I am writing 
this letter to express my sentiments about 
the case of Army Spac. William S. Girard. 

First, I do not believe that an American 
serviceman should be subject to the judicial 
power of a foreign government. Considering 
the uproar in Japan over the current H-bomb 
tests, etc., how can this man be guaranteed 
a fair trial? How do we as American citizens 
know what constitutes a fair Japanese trial? 

From my own military experience I know 
just what guard duty is and the responsibil- 
ity that accompanies this duty. Apparently 
from newspaper reports GI Girard was on 
guard duty on an American gunnery range, 
protecting a piece of military equipment 
from vandalism, etc. Having some knowl- 
edge of Army procedure in matters of this 
sort, I would say that if equipment charged 
to you disappeared, so would your meager 
military pay. It completely escapes me as 
to why these people are allowed to enter @ 
gunnery range to salvage expended car- 
tridges. The Army says GI Girard was not 
authorized to discharge his weapon. Why in 
the name of God was an American soldier 
on a gunnery range guarding American Army 
equipment with a rifie not authorized to dis- 
charge his weapon to carry out his assigned 
task? I cannot believe that an American 
soldier could be armed and in the “field” and 
yet not be on duty,“ can you? 

Because of our current foreign policy our 
Government may be losing prestige in the 
Far East. I am no foreign policy expert 
but I hope I am an expert on individual 
rights guaranteed an American citizen under 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. These rights extend from birth 
to death. Certain rights are altered slightly 
when an American assumes his 8-year mili- 
tary obligation. However, his right to ® 
fair trial can never be compromised if our 
country is to maintain respect in the eyes 
of foreign powers. What right do we have 
to force our young manhood into service, 
ship them thousands of miles from home, 
and then leave them alone and unprotected 
to the judicial power of countries where 
they are strangers and where resentment 
and communistic propaganda run high 
against them. No; we can never compromise 
1 single American citizen's right to appease 
any foreign power, and especially that of n 
former enemy who may be very tired O 
the antics of young Americans 6,000 miles 
from home. No; we can never do that. It 
will only succeed in shaking the confidence 
of the American people in the wisdom of its 
executive powers and alienating the affec- 
tions of the American people for the Japa- 
nese. 

Undoubtedly, GI Girard deserves an Army 
court-martial, guaranteed him by our GOY- 
ernment. 
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It this man is given a sentence in a Japa- 
nese court to be served in a Japanese prison, 
or even brought to trial by a Japanese court, 
the crime of this inhuman violation of con- 
atitutional rights Mes with you and I feel 
We are not doing our duty as citizens. 

Since you know as well as I the funda- 
Mental rights of American servicemen, I 
Wish you would completely reexamine the 
Status-of-forces agreements which pose a 
threat to these rights. 

I hope you will try to do everything in 

Power granted to you by the people you 


Tepresent to see that American justice is 


rought to an American serviceman serving 
country in a foreign land. If necessary, 
will pledge you a petition signed by many, 
y more citizens who share my feelings 
on the subject of the status-of-forces agree- 
Nts and how it will affect GI Girard, 
Respectfully yours, 
VERNON A. Lawson, 
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The American Merchant Marine Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconp, I include herewith an address 

euvered by my good friend. Mr. William 

uth, manager of the Washington 
me of the Alcoa Steamship Co., before 
© 44th convention of the National 
vers and Harbors Congress in Wash- 
n on May 18, 1957. 

eo Trauth opened the Alcoa Steam- 
Mig, Co.’s first steamship office in the 
19301 West at Chicago in 1934 and in 
“936 Was appointed traffic manager, 
Services, Aluminum Line, with head- 
Quarters in New Orleans; in 1945 he was 
shi oted to gulf manager, Alcoa Steam- 
kan Co., Inc., at New Orleans; in 1947 
Was promoted to southern division 
Ormager of Alcoa Steamship Co, at New 
Tleans, from which position in 1954 
Nas appointed to his present posi- 
ome as manager of the Washington 

e of Alcoa. 
s Prior to his association with the 
— Ð business, Bill Trauth was em- 
Toe 25 by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
he at New Orleans. From 1921 to 1932 
Of the’ employed in various departments 
Stea New Orleans and South American 
Drom P Co.—Grace Line—and was 
Share an to assistant traffic manager in 
1999 € of the St. Louis office in 1928. In 
Orleahe Was transferred back to New 
ager us and promoted to traffic man- 
Which charge of solicitation for NOSA 
agent company also acted as general 
firra the Aluminum Line from 1922 
to sogh 1928, In 1931 he was promoted 
of stant to general traffic manager 
York. Grace Steamship Line in New 
York In 1934 he joined Alcoa at New 
Around Can readily see with this back- 
teams that Bill Trauth knows the 
Operate? business and the problems of 


a He has’ e Sales, and so forth. 
airs in ey 


€n an active part in civic 
ery city in which he has been 
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stationed. He is a life member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, International House 
in New Orleans and a life member of the 
Propellor Club in the port of New Or- 
leans, a member of the Propellor Club 
in the port of Washington, and a life 
member of Oecan Freight Agents Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. He is also a member 
of the Traffic Club of Washington and 
New Orleans; the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington; the Washington Board of Trade, 
the National Defense Transportation 
Association of Washington and various 
social organizations. 

I consider Bill Trauth an outstanding 
American who is unusually well versed in 
our Nation’s maritime affairs, His ad- 
dress follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE PROGRAM 
(Address by William H. Trauth, manager, 

Washington office, Alcoa Steamship Co., 

before the 44th convention of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, 

D. C., May 18, 1957) 


The subject assigned me today is the 
American Merchant Marine Program. This 
calls for some preliminary account of the 
merchant marine and its present status be- 
fore we reach the question of program at 
all. 

By American merchant marine we mean, 
as a rule, oceangoing ships of 1,000 gross 
tons or more, in either coastal or foreign 
trade, and, in the later case, under United 
States registry only. Employing this defini- 
tion, our merchant marine, on March 1, 
numbered 1,052 vessels, with an aggregate 
deadweight capacity of 13.4 million tons. 
These included 339 tankers of 5.8 million 
deadweight and 713 dry cargo and passenger 
ships of 7.6 million, The passenger fleet, as 
such, decimated by war and never adequately 
replaced, hardly deserves separate statistical 
consideration. Even though it has several 
outstanding liners, including the record- 
holding United States, it is only 41 ships 
strong at this moment, with 5 others under 
construction. 

It must be admitted at the outset that 
this is not an adequate merchant marine, 
whether it be viewed in the light of history, 
of present national economic needs or of 
future security requirements. Only a little 
over 5 years ago we had 250 more merchant- 
men—or, put another way, 2 million more 
tons of shipping—under our flag, Although 
we are the world’s largest trading country, 
we are far from having the largest carrying 
facilities. We have only about two-fifths 
as many ships as the United Kingdom, and 
only about three-fifths as much tonnage. 
Even Norway is now running us a close 
race in number of hulls, if not yet in ton- 
nage. 

But the problem is not one only of the 
floating facility itself. We must aiso deal 
with equipment and harbor navigation mod- 
ernization. Today, major tanker-ore ship 
operators have almost $2 billion invested in 
new combination supertankers and ore car- 
riers now afloat or under construction. The 
full value of this new ship tonnage to the 
national economy is not now being realized 
under the loading handicaps imposed by 
those channels of inadequate depth and 
width. It seems to us in the shipping in- 
dustry imperative that direct and immedi- 
ate action should be taken to complete these 
major loading and unloading port projects 
within the earliest practicable time. 

The benefits from the use of the larger 
bulk carriers in the completed deep water 
ports would be far-reaching since their em- 
ployment at full capacity would result in 
corresponding savings in transportation 
costs, There is no type of harbor improve- 
ment from which the benefits are more 
promptly realized and none in which the 
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benefits are as great as that involving the 
movement of crude oil, ore, and other bulk 
commodities from foreign sources. 

We also face the very relevant problem of 
the necessity for improved terminals to han- 
ale roll-on roll-off type tonnage, and espe- 
clally much consideration and thought must 
be given to improved terminal facilities to 
handle the increased truck and trailer im- 
port-export traffic. 

The merchant shipping industry is always 
one of the first to bé called upon by the 
Government for vessels and men in time of 
war or emergency. It is probably the sole 
industry of major importance which, under 
20th century military concepts, is fully inte- 
grated into the national striking forces in 
time of conflict. Prominent national lead- 
ers have testified to its importance in this 
role. Adm. D. V. Gallery has said that 
“the backbone of seapower is not the battle- 
ship or aircraft carrier but the lowly, peace- 
ful merchant ship.” President Eisenhower 
is credited with giving the merchant marine 
one of its proudest titles: “Fourth Arm of 
National Defense.” All this being so, it is sig- 
nificant that virtually every recent evalua- 
tion by defense authorities has shown our 
merchant fleet to be seriously substandard, 
from a defense viewpoint. 

Why do such conditions exist in a time 
of general prosperity and worldwide ship- 
ping activity? Partly for historical reasons 
stemming, to a considerable extent, from the 
war which ended more than a decade ago. 
Partly for economic reasons, of much longer 
Standing, which operate in some d 
against most modern American industry, but 
with crushing weight against ocean shipping. 
As I have said, the war wiped out much of 
our passenger fleet. and because of high con- 
struction and labor costs, as well as 
travel patterns, we have never replaced it. 
The war virtually destroyed our domestic 
steamship trades as well, trades which were 
an essential balance wheel of the national 
transportation system and the first segment 
of the merchant marine to be drawn upon 
in every war, Yet there has been a singular 
public and governmental apathy toward any 
attempt to revive these vital services. 

American operators in foreign trade are 
and have long been confronted with a differ- 
ent but no less severe handicap, the differen- 
tial between their costs and those of their 
foreign competitors. Conservatively esti- 
mated, American ships cost twice as much to 
build and three times as much to operate as 
ships of the next-lower fiag in the cost scale. 
A reliable survey made less than 3 years ago 
found that American seagoing wages were 3 
to 8 times as high as foreign. There is, of 
course, some element of this same differen- 
tial concealed in the cost structure of any 
American industry. But not often is a 
shoreside industry brought into direct com- 
mercial collision with foreign competitors. 
When it is it can take at least partial refuge 
behind protective tariffs, tax writeoffs, or 
domestic trade patterns. The ship operator 
has little or none of this protection. In the 
absence of Government assistance he must 
survive or fail strictly on the basis of his 
ability to absorb enormous disadvantages. 

In any discussion ofthe merchant marine 
program, it is necessary to understand first 
of all the national policy which has been 
adopted and frequently reaffirmed by Con- 
gress, a policy which is embodied In the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and its numerous 
amendments. Basically and most impor- 
tantly, this act sets up two types of so- 
called subsidies—or, more properly, parity- 
payment plans—to encourage shipbuilding 
and operation under the American fiag and 
to insure to the Nation the benefits of an 
active and adequate merchant marine, 

Both construction and operating subsidies 
are designed to permit the builders and own- 
ers of American ships to compete on some- 
thing like level terms with their opposite 
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numbers abroad, despite the inherent cost 
advantages enjoyed by the latter. To receive 
either type of assistance, a citizen must bind 
himself to contractual obligations beneficial 
to the United States. In the case of con- 
struction, he must build to specifications ap- 
proved by both the Commerce and the De- 
fense Departments, and may not sell or 
transfer his ship without Government per- 
mission. In the case of operation, he must 
commit himself to a specified number of 
voyages annually on a specified essential for- 
eign trade route and, if he makes more than 
a stated profit, to a proportionate refund of 
his subsidy, conceivably up to the entire 
amount he had received. 

Congress has recently granted two other 
essential forms of assistance, of particular 
benefit to shipowners who do not qualify for 
subsidies. These are the law which reserves 
to American-registered ships 50 percent of all 
Government-sponsored cargoes, and the 
amendment authorizing the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator to insure ship-construction 
mortgages for their full value. 

The current program of the private ship- 
ping industry has two goals: To replace and 
upgrade our merchant fleet and to persuade 
American industry and the American people 
to make fuller use of its facilities than they 
are now doing. As to the first, a large 
ship-construction program is now underway. 
On May 1, the Nation's shipyards hed 
100 ships of 3,636,501 deadweight tons under 
construction or on order—roughly 10 times 
as much tonnage as was building at the 
depth of the postwar depression 2 years ago, 
As yet, however, much remains to be done 
in the way of diversification. More than 96 
percent of this new tonnage represents tank- 
ers, While Suez proved that new and im- 
proved ships of this type were needed, there 
is an even more urgent demand for dry-cargo 
ships, not one of which has been privately 
constructed for American-flag operation 
since the close of the wartime building 


Many of our principal cargo lines have 
recently entered into large-scale fleet- 
replacement agreements with the Maritime 
Administration. It is hoped that these can 
be speedily implemented, as more than 90 
percent of our oceangoing freighter fieet is 
already within 8 years of obsolescence and, 
consequently, at a serious disadvantage in 
meeting the competition of newly con- 
structed foreign tonnage. Some delay is in- 
evitable as a result of the recent congres- 
sional decision to eliminate virtually all ship- 
building funds from the new budget, since 
the funds recommended included the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the cost of several 
new dry-cargo ships as well as the already- 
overdue replacement for the passenger liner 
America. No one would disagree that gov- 
ernmental economy is of crucial importance 
at this time; but it should be remembered 
that the obstacles to unassisted private con- 
struction of American ships are just as great 
as they ever were, and that the Nation’s need 
for such ships is increasing, not diminishing. 

The second objective of our program is 
even more important than the first. Unless 
Americans use their ships, there is little 
point in making them the best in the world. 
American exporters and importers today are 
doing the greatest business in history. But 
how much of this huge volume of cargo is 
moving across the sea in American bottoms? 

Let's look at it over a 10-year period. In 
1946, under abnormal postwar conditions, 70 
percent of exports and imports, totaling 
5,400,000 long tons per month, were being 
shipped under the United States flag. Three 
years later our total foreign trade stood at 
the same level, but our ships were carrying 
only 40 percent of it. Three years later still, 
in 1952, our export-import volume had risen 
to 7,700,000 tons per month, of which we 
are carrying only 35 percent. In 1955 we 
carried less than one-fourth of a monthly 


- steamship services, 
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volume of 9,300,000 tons. I have not yet 
seen full figures for 1956, but up to the last 
month for which the reports are in Ameri- 
can-flag ships transported just 22 percent of 
our combined exports and imports. 

This shrinkage is not a new disease. It 
happened between the Civil War and the 
First World War, when our American-flag 
carryings got down to 9 percent in the 1910- 
12 period, It happened again between the 
World Wars. Now, apparently, we are on 
our way down to the cellar again. 

We of the shipping industry are striving 
to get at thei causes of this recurrent dis- 
ease and eradicate them. It is a matter of 
life and death to us—and of very serious 
implications for the long-term health of 
American commerce as a whole. In more 
ways than one, we ourselves may have been 
at fault; and we are determined to correct 
those deficiencies, at least. 

But there is more to it. Historically, we 
Americans have never shown the interest 
that any other maritime nation does in the 
flag under which its commerce moves. Con- 
sidering only those cases in which routing- 
control is possible, we have never been prone 
to exercise such control as a German or Nor- 
wegian or Japanese wuld be. Why? 

Partly, perhaps, because of a misconcep- 
tion, especially prevalent in inland areas, 
that, because American costs are higher 
than foreign, so are American rates. On the 
contrary, they are in most cases identical. 
Marked interflag discrepancies occur only 
in the tramp services—and even there the 
advantage is by no means always with the 
user of foreign ships. Witness the behavior 
of tramp rates in the North Atlantic coal 
trade during a part of the past year, In 8 
out of 18 instances where direct comparison 
was possible, the American was below or on 
a par with the foreign rate, suggesting that 
it was the presence of American tramps in 
the trade which was holding foreign rates 
down. 

Secondly, too few Americans realize the 
high level of service they assure themselves 
by employing their own ships. Our stand- 
ards of construction and safety are recog- 
nized as the world's highest. Many lines af- 
ford shippers special consultant service on 
market conditions abroad, export packaging, 
and handling, American steamship agents 
abroad appreciate American standards and 
are naturally more inclined to consult the 
interests of American shippers than are other 
nationals. 

A third advantage of supporting our own 
too rarely considered 
when business is good and times are normal, 
is that such support is an insurance pre- 
mium to guarantee regular and frequent 
service at all times in the future. The old 
saw that we don't need American ships be- 
cause foreign vessels will always be available 
has been exploded time and again. When the 
outbreak of World War I immobilized our 
entire export machinery, when the general 
strike swept British tonnage from the seas, 
when the Suez Canal was slammed shut, we 
discovered to our sorrow what it was to need 
American ships. Yet we never seem to learn 
that if we don't want them to be missing 
in time of need, we must use them at other 
times. 

Finally, too many of us forget too often 


that by not employing American merchant 


ships in peacetime, we encourage dry rot in 
what I have already shown to be an indis- 
pensable branch of our Defense Establish- 
ment. If self-preservation is as important a 
law as it is said to be, then one of its princi- 
pal clauses dictates the use of our merchant 
fleet in order to have a merchant fleet. 
Clarifications of these misconceptions, re- 
minders to the business community of these 
too-often-forgotten facts, stirring ourselves 
out of our own lethargy and our fellow 
citizens out of their apathy toward American 
shipping—these are, to me, the cardinal ob- 
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jectives of our merchant marine program. 
If we can attain them, National Maritime 
Day, which we celebrate next Wednesday, 
will be doubly significant. For it will then 
symbolize not only the memorable achieve- 
ments of our merchant marine in the past, 
but the even greater and more creative con- 
tribution which it can make in the future. 

I would be quite remiss if I did not take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the mem- 
bers of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, and 
especially those connected with its Washing- 
ton office who are working so closely with our 
American Merchant Marine Institute officials 
here in Washington on behalf of our im- 
proved rivers and harbors in this great Nation 
of ours. 


Hon. Aime J. Forand, of Rhode Island 


SPEECH 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
good to note the standing ovation ac- 
corded the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island {Mr. Foranp] when 
he yielded the gavel to Speaker RAY- 
BURN last Tuesday after presiding for 
10 days over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union during 
debate on the civil-rights bill, It was 
generally agreed that he had performed 
with ability, finesse, and impartiality. 

It was my good fortune first to become 
acquainted with Mr. Foranp when he 
was named to Capitol Hill as a congres- 
Sional secretary in 1929. He had been 
a successful newspaperman in his native 
State, had served in his State’s legisla- 
ture, and had been with our troops in 
France during World War I. Later he 
was first elected to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1946, and he has gained valuable 
seniority in his assignment on the House 
Ways and Means Committee. He is & 
real gentleman and worthy Congress- 
man, 
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Address by Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, of 
Texas, Before Democracy Club of Gal- 
veston County, Tex. 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» the text 
Of an address I delivered in my home 
State at the annual banquet of the De- 
Mocracy Club of Galveston County, Texas 
City, Tex., on Saturday, June 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BY SENATOR RALPH W. YARBOROUGH AT 
Meeting oF Democracy CLUB OF 


A Mr. President, friends, fellow Democrats, 
ellow Americans, we are overwhelmed by 
generosity of your greeting; your advance 
Teservations were beyond aything we ever 
Experienced in Galveston County before. 
1 Mrs, Yarborough and I are very grateful 
it this privilege of visting with you, because 
is both encouragement and an inspiration 
to see such a strong Democratic organization 
as yours—one with a continuing existence, 
not dependent upon whether the party is in 
0¹ or out of power. Your Democracy 
8 ub, organized in 1951, was not organized 
Of any one candidate or for any one year or 
any one campaign. It was to 
Serve the cause of democracy and it has done 
a noble job of it. 
fo e are personally grateful to you, because 
u have supported us in several hard cam- 
aagus; you gave us a 4,000-vote majority in 
in veston County in the close governor's race 
1956, the largest lead we had in any single 
ame county, and you gave us a long lead in 
S Senate race, God bless you all for it. 
bracat Bood to be back in Texas, and to cele- 
te with you the growing resurgence of the 
ocratic Party as the party of the people. 
in Texas have a right to be proud of 
hi resurgence, because it largely originated 
ere, and, from the plains and valleys of 
Watt this resurgence is spreading over the 
tion. This resurgence should be sparked 
5 an all-out war of righteous indignation 
gainst the studied financial injustices and 
5 ities at home, and the fumbling for- 


shape abroad, of this administration. 


We 


ns here in Galveston County have had 
S having a major role in this Demo- 
tury y Tesurgence. For a quarter of a cen- 
vi Walter Hall has been demanding a more 
8 democracy for all the people; he has 
11 = an outspoken champion of the people's 
a ts 2 precinct, county, State, and Na- 
mventions and in primary and gen- 
eral elections. You know I made my ER: 

avallable to the people for governor sev- 

times, in a quiet sort of a way, not loud 
in ee tor people to hear the offer, but here 

alter Hall, a business statesman of the 
rank, you have a man who ought to be 


Sovernor of Texas. 


Appendix 


You will note from your program that I 
am right between Walter Hall and Rey. Har- 
ry Burch. That's where I came in, 5 years 
ago. When I announced for governor the 
first time May 1, 1952, they both came to my 
aid, the first two people in Galveston Coun- 
ty to aid and encourage me in that race and 
they have aided me ever since, not just 
in Galveston County, but statewide. 

Here I want to pay tribute to one of the 
outstanding Democratic Congressmen of the 
Nation, CLARK THOMPSON of Galveston. He 
and his gracious wife, Libby, gave a dinner 
in Washington in our honor; and showed us 
innumerable other courtesies. We shall 
never forget their kindnesses. And CLARK 
THOMPSON is a stanch oak in the Congress, 
a credit not only to this district, but to 
Texas and the Nation. 

It is good to be in a Congress with Dem- 
ocratic majorities, with the Democratic 
leadership in both Houses in the hands of 
capable Texans. Speaker Sam RAYBURN is 
my friend; he has supported me in 4 
campaigns in 5 years. His counsel is sought 
by all Democrats in Washington and is re- 
spected by all Republicans. 

The distinguished Senate majority leader, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, and Mrs. Johnson gave a 
lunch in our honor in Washington and Sen- 
ator Johnson led the Democratic Steering 
Committee in placing me on three important 
senatorial committees. Our relationship 
was never more cordial. 

Turning from these pleasant thoughts to 
the tasks before us, we realize that we need 
a speeded-up Democratic drive over the Na- 
tion, for the benefit of the people of Texas, 
of America, and of the world. 

With the dollar worshipers at present at 
an alltime high point of power in our Gov- 
ernment, similar to the days of Harding and 
Coolidge, it is going to take resolute men and 
women to turn this Nation back to the ideal- 
ism of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. We need a modern Jeremiah in 
every State and in every city in the Nation. 
More than that, we need at least another 
hundred Democracy Clubs in Texas, like this 
Galveston County Democracy Club. You 
have the leadership and the dedication here. 

What has this cult of the dollar worship- 
ers who furnish all the high priests of this 
Republican administration done to the 
American people in the last 4 years? 

This Republican administration has given 
public utility power companies a large share 
of the 778 millions of dollars in tax write- 
offs awarded—which is more than $10 a 
person from every wage earner in America, 
taken out of the pocekts of American wage 
earners by the United States Government, 
and given as an unearned increment to big 
public utility power companies. 

The administration’s high-interest rate 
and hard-money policy is lifting between 
10 billion and 15 billion more dollars each 
year out of the pockets of Americans in in- 
creased interest rates on public and private 
debts, than were charged as interest on the 
same debts in 1952, the last year of Demo- 
cratic rule. It takes that extra sum out of 
consumer pockets and lays it on the altar 
of the big money in increased interest. 
Such a policy long continued, eats up pur- 
chasing power and will inevitably slow 
down consumption of consumer goods, 

There may be a few here tonight old 
enough to remember 1929. If you will travel 
away from the big cities and this golden 
Gulf Coast area, you will find that stagna- 


tion of trade is already here in the little 
cities and the county seat towns of Texas. 

The most vicious dollar cult practice of 
this administration is found in the so-called 
discount practice in the home-bullding in- 
dustry. The discount rate varies in home- 
building from 5 percent to 10 percent out 
over the country. Last spring in Texas, it 
ran about 7 percent. Here is the way it 
works: A homebuilder goes to a mortgage 
company to borrow $10,000 to build a home. 
He signs notes for $10,000. With a discount 
date of 7 percent, he only gets in cash 69,300. 
The notes are paid off, all $10,000, usually 
over a period of 25 years at a rate of 5 percent 
interest on $10,000. When the interest rate 
is computed, it will be found that it aver- 
ages out over 15 percent per year on the 
money actually advanced by the money 
lenders, and those loans are guaranteed by 
the United States Government. Just this 
week we are advised that the discount rate 
in San Antonio is running as high as 13 
percent. I read here a telegram dated June 
12, 1957, from Mr. Bennett, president of the 
Bennett Lumber Co. of San Antonio, saying 
the discount rate in San Antonio is now 13 
percent on VA ad FHA loans and that this 
ruinous discount rate has stagnated trade 
and ended homebuilding in San Antonio. 

That usurious interest collected does not 
usually go to the local mortgage company 
that lend the money; the local company gets 
only about 1 percent brokerage fee; the ex- 
cess take, the discount, goes into the prime 
money markets of the cotintry as a part of 
the unearned increment the big financial 
interests are collecting. It's part of their 
reward for being clever enough to let the 
American people have the kind of govern- 
ment the Madison Avenue hucksters sell for 
the Republican Party and its allies. 

Last week we voted in the Senate to re- 
duce the down payment requirement on 
FHA-insured loans to 3 percent on the first 
$9,000, and 10 percent on the next $7,000, I 
advocated that reduction in my campaign, 
and voted for it in the Senate, If the House 
of Representatives agrees with the Senate, 
this will end the depression in home build- 
ing if, and only if, we end the ruinous dis- 
count- rate. I voted for the Gore amend- 
ment to the housing bill which would have 
outlawed these ruinous discounts. Unfor- 
tunately, the Gore amendment lost. 

The Republicans tried to increase the in- 
terest rates on loans for student dormitories 
at colleges, thus raising room rent and mak- 
ing it more expensive for students to go to 
college. We Democrats beat it down. That 
too, was in the housing bill. With Russia 
training two engineers and scientists to 
every one in an American school, it is short- 
sighted to increase the burden on college 
students as the Republicans tried to do in 
Washington by increased rentals for college 
students, and as the present State adminis- 
tration unfortunately did in Austin. The 
path to America’s future is not paved with 
impediments to the education of our youth. 
Any government imposed burden on the 
education of our youth is a ball and chain on 
America's destiny. 

In addition to the education of the youth, 
we are working for soil and water conserva- 
tion projects for the benefit of this and fu- 
ture generations. I have testified for seven 
such projects before congressional commit- 
tees since I have been in Washington. I have 
testfied for the extension of the Galveston 
seawall before the Senate committee. And, 
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under date of May 31, 1957, we have a fa- 
vorable report from the Army engineers for 
a $7 million Texas City seawall with about 
16 percent of the cost to be borne by local 
interests. 

On Texas river projects, we have been 
working actively for McGee Bend Dam on 
the Angelina River, and many other proj- 
ects. 

On other projects not yet to far advanced 
as McGee Bend Dam, my policy will be as 
follows: 

Texas must push ahead vigorously in the 
development of its rivers. Where this can 
best be done by local and State means, it 
should follow that course. Where Federal 
aid is needed in order to develop our water 
resources we should obtain it. If the best 
solution is at odds with Federal policy then 
we should sit down together and work out 
a solution to fit the needs of each particular 
watershed. Federal aid for dams, in any 
event, should be sought only when desired 
by the people who need it. 

Texas cannot reach its full destiny with- 
out the proper development of our water 
resources. Our towns and cities have had 
to ration water even for purely domestic use, 
our irrigated farms have suffered from lack 
of water, and our industries have suffered 
both from short supply and poor quality 
of available water. Industries are passing 
up Texas and locating elsewhere. This is 
particularly true with respect to location in 
the Baton Rouge, La., area. 

Our State has vast water resources awalt- 
ing development. These resources, harnessed 
and utilized, will give us needed water and 
prevent floods which create great damage 
to lives and property. Texas has suffered 
over a hundred million dollars in property 
damage in recent floods and tornadoes. We 
need both flood dams and supply dams, 
small retaining ponds on the farms and 
ranches, small dams on the tributary streams, 
and big dams on the main streams. Not 
only is this essential for flood control and 
water supply, but without it our land will 
continue to wash into the sea. We should 
proceed with these developments on a basis 
consistent with the uses of water with pri- 
ority for domestic and municipal use for 
human consumption; then for use in indus- 
trial, irrigation, mining, hydroelectric, navi- 
gation, recreational, and other uses. 

This development must protect the rights 
of municipalities, and other owners whose 
water projects entailing vast investments 
have played vital roles in the great irriga- 
tion and industrial development of Texas, 
especially in the gulf coast and valley. 
This development shocld also produce the 
best possible quality of water, otherwise lit- 
tle use can be made of it. 

All people living within a river valley, in- 
deed all the people of Texas, must have 
full and fair consideration in this vital pro- 
gram. These problems vary from watershed 
to watershed and the solution should be 
worked in each watershed which best serves 
the people in that watershed. I shall sup- 
port with all my energy such an undertak- 
ing until the rivers of Texas are harnessed 
and producing vast benefits for all the peo- 
ple of Texas, both now and in the future. 

The farm decline is a story in itself, with 
a million farm families leaving the land 
never to return—their places taken by a 
corporate-type farm, more like a Soviet col- 
lectivist farm than anything else. Brooks 
Adams has pointed out, in “The Law of 
Civilization and Decay,” how the yeomenry 
of England became extinct in 80 years. 

This must not happen in America. The 
Democratic Party is the only party really 
trying to prevent it. The Democratic Party 
is the only party trying to save the family- 
type farm. We have lost 300,000 farm fami- 
lies, gone from the land forever, under this 
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Republican administration, and 40,000 of 
those families were in Texas alone. When 
questioned about it by a Senate committee, 
Benson answered: It's cheaper to keep them 
on relief in a city than to keep them on the 
farm.” I'd prescribe for the Secretary of 
Agriculture a little reading in Roman his- 
tory. 
In the field of taxation, the people are 
neglected by this administration, while 
things are in the saddle and ride mankind. 
The vaunted $7 billion tax cut by Republi- 
cans was A corporation tax cut, Seventy- 
three percent of the cut went to corpora- 
tions; 13 percent to individuals in the large 
income groups and only 9 percent to the 80 
percent of the people in the lower and mid- 
dle income groups. I propose a tax cut now 
for the people. 

An equitable cut could be had by in- 
creasing all personal exemptions from $600 
to 8800 per person per year. Let's let the 
Madison Avenue boys and their friends share 
these windfalls with us regular folks by giv- 
ing the big rich that $200 a head deduction 
also. It will mean more dollars to them 
than it does to us, for they are in the high 
tax brackets and that will save them about 
$150 each, while it will only save most of 
us $25 or a little more for each dependent. 

‘These are some of the reasons why I've said 
modern Jeremiahs are needed, The facts 
need to be driven home to the American 
people every day in every possible form and 
forum, Of course, when we continue to 
press for reforms, the Republican press will 
probably call it obstinate pig-headedness, 
while the determined effort by Republicans 
for higher and higher interest would be cited 
as an example of firm determination. We 
must not be intimidated by semantics, nor 
cowed by contumacious words. 

I'm here tonight partly to make a report 

to you of my first 45 days on Capitol Hill. 
In my race this spring, I promised to work 
for a pay raise for our postal employees and 
Federal employees. The Democratic leader- 
ship placed me on a subcommittee to hear 
testimony on the pay-raise bills and we haye 
already reported on a pay-raise bill to the 
full committees; too small, but a beginning 
step. 
I promised to try to help cut the fat out 
of the Eisenhower budget and out of foreign 
aid. We are making progress. I've voted 
for some reductions in the budget that car- 
ried, and some that lost. Yesterday we lost 
by a vote of 49 to 40 in an effort to cut 
some more fat out of foreign aid, on the 
Long amendment. It is my hope that we 
can cut enough fat out of excesses in the 
budget to raise postal pay and have a tax 
cut, too. And if I could persuade enough of 
my colleagues to go along with me, we would 
get the job done. I'm encouraged at the 
progress made, 

But we are not cutting everything. The 
Democratic Party is the party with a heart. 
In our campaign last March, I promised to 
support larger appropriations for cancer re- 
search, heart-disease research, mental-hy- 
giene research, arthritis research, and allergy 
research. And this week we voted them in 
the Senate. In the Senate we voted to raise 
those appropriations, as follows: 


Dollars in millions} — 


Appropriation | Percent 


increase 

1958 over 

1957 last year 
48 20 
— 15 

15 Bt 
13 3 

18 33g 
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And in the fields of dental research, pub- 
lic health, research in tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases, we have voted sub- 
stantial higher appropriations than for last 
year. In the enforcement of the pure food 
and drug law, we voted this week an in- 
crease of 37 percent in funds for enforce- 
ment, over the 1957 funds; this will allow 
the employment of 162 additional personnel, 
115 of them as field inspectors to stop the 
adulteration and pollution of the food that 
flows from the far-away factory to your table. 
This is a realistic step of the utmost prac- 
ticality. 

These health appropriations are to ease 
the pains of today and bring mankind into 
a new era of health and happiness. This 
promotes the general welfare in the most 
beneficial of all governmental fields; the 
health of the human race. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Demo- 
cratic opportunity for service is similarly 
unlimited. The dreadful deepening concern 
over the perils of the hydrogen age have 
struck deeper into the Democratic conscience 
than in the Republican understanding. 
When Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
braved the storms of Republican big money 
wrath to call for reason last October and & 
stop to dangerous nuclear explosions, they 
were derided and even their patriotism ques- 
tioned, 

Today, every newspaper, every TV and 
radio-broadcasting station, are replete with 
details of the horrors of the fallout effects. 
Whether the effect be bone cancer, infertil- 
ity, malformed babies, stunted children, or 
any of the other equally dreadful effects on 
the human race described by the scientists, 
the answer is the same. The human race 15 
waiting for leadership intelligent enough 
to put a stop to the nuclear explosions be- 
fore our children and our children's children 
are doomed by a polluted earth and air. 

And now, I want to close on a more cheer- 
Tul note: 


It is the Democratic Party that best real- 
izes its responsibility to the people of our 
own land and to the world. Let us all hope 
and expect, as I do, that the Democratic 
Party will show us the way out of the night 
that now shrouds us. Through the years, 
the péople of America have turned to the 
Democratic Pary in time of crises, They will 
do so again. 

The time of crises is at hand, both on the 
domestic front and in foreign affairs, And 
the Democratic Party has led the way in 
pointing out the dangers to the human race 
from nuclear fallouts. First, Adlai Steven- 
son and Estes Kefauver last fall, and now 
Senator Clinton Anderson’s committee 15 
giving the facts to all the world. 

Last Saturday night in New York, the 
Democratic majority leader, Senator LYNDON 
JoHNSON, called for reason and action before 
the human race is annihilated, Senator 
Jounson called for an “open curtain” to let 
the truth of democracy lighten up the dark- 
ness behind the Iron Curtain. Senator 
Jounson's forthright leadership for an open 
curtain has been praised from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

When the Democratic Party quits tiptoeing 
down timidity street and, boldly; as Roose- 
velt, proclaims its faith and belief in men 
over money and machines, then will America 
again place her faith in the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson and of Wilson, of Roosevelt and 
of Truman. I fervently pray for that day. 

That day is nearer at hand now than for 
some years. The Anderson committee in- 
vestigation and the Johnson declaration 
show it. 

I want my children and their children to 
live in the same pure air that was on this 
earth in the days of man’s first creation. 
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Address by Hon. J. Glenn Beall, of Mary- 
land, at Dedication of Ner Israel Rab- 
binical College New Dormitory Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the great honor of participating in 
dedicating ceremonies for the new dormi- 
tory of the Ner Israel Rabbinical College, 
in Baltimore. It was a privilege and a 
Pleasure for me to deliver a brief ad- 
dress at this important occasion. I 
Should like to mention that the cere- 
Monies, which were arranged by Rabbi 
Herman N. Neuberger, executive director 
of the Rabbinical College, and others, 
Were as impressive as any I have ever 
attended: I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by me be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
REMARKS OF UNITED STATES Senator J. GLENN 

BEALL, DELIVERED AT DEDICATION CEREMONIES 


JUNE 23, 1957 


I esteem the high honor you pay me by 
Your invitation to participate in these dedica- 
tion ceremonies and to be the spokesman of 

community sentiments. 

You are dedicating this new dormitory 

g on the campus of your Yeshiva. 

The structure will provide an added facility 

to titis college which emphasizes the study 

ot the Talmud, that great repository of Jew- 
learning. 

This occasion suggests some interesting 
thoughts. The very location of this struc- 
ture is suggestive. It is in Maryland, which 
Prides itself on its tradition of religious free- 
dom; and it is in a nation which makes it 
& cardinal principle that belief or disbelief 
is Personal, and is not to be commanded or 
Torbidden or punished by Government. _ This 

& religious Nation, It cherishes the ethics 
Of religion and the spirit of reverence, but 
it leaves to each individual's determination 
for himself questions of doctrine and the 
notions of man’s relation to his God. 

Tt is a satisfaction to know that your col- 

is located in close proximity to houses 
Of worship and other religious and educa- 
tional institutions of other denominations 
in this city. Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish institutions exist side by side, and 
_ Rone is molested, but all are treated with re- 
It is a happy circumstance that in 
land of freedom, religion is unfettered by 
ernment, and Government is not dom- 
inated by sectarian influence. We are likely 
to take this for granted, because we are so 
ed to it in America; but it is well 
to remember that there are not many lands 
mr enjoy such freedom. While I would be 
last to claim for this country that it has 
Always lived up to its lofty traditions, never- 
: less, unlike the totalitarian lands, which 
bandoned freedom, we have never repudi- 
ne Our ideals. When we have strayed, we 
“Ave acknowledged our faults and always 
15 ed to fundamental principles. Amer- 
loves freedom as the totalitarians hate 
and fear it. 
Ay has often been pointed out that there 
& harmony between our religious ideals 
= those of democracy, for the foundation 
ts democracy is moral, even as its structure 
Political. When Jefferson wrote into the 
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Declaration of Independence the phrase 
about the unalienable rights of man, he 
meant exactly what the religionist means 
when he speaks of the dignity of human 
personality. 

Democracy accepts as fundamental the 
religious doctrine that righteousness exalteth 
a nation. 

While rabbinic and talmudic studies 
have been the guides to Jewish living, they 
have also contributed greatly to the spiritual 
well-being of mankind. Throughout the 
ages, there have been notable Jewish contri- 
butions to the arts and sciences, to medicine, 
to law, and in other fields; but the great 
glory of the Jewish people is that they have 
provided the ethical foundation upon which 
western civilization rests. We Christians 
recognize and acknowledge that debt. 

Would it not be a great pity, and a tragedy 
for the whole human family, if this noble 
creativity of the Jewish people which has so 
enriched mankind should be discontinued in 
our day? The spiritual values that Judaism 
has taught, and which we Christians hold in 
common with you, need to be nurtured. 

This Ner Israel Rabbinical College is dedi- 
cated to the great task of advancing the 
study of the Talmud. Not only the Jewish 
people, but the whole community, treasures 
this institution as a valuable spiritual and 
cultural asset. May it prosper in its work 
of spreading higher Jewish education, and 
may it help to bring about on these shores a 
new flowering of the religious spirit and 
learning. 

What distinguishes American nationalism 
from that of the totalitarians is that while 
we all willingly meet the demands of political 
loyalty, we do not stifle diversities in reli- 
gion, ancestral traditions, group living, cul- 
ture, or education. Those who understand 
and love America truly know that it is a 
thing of many components, and there are 
many elements that enrich it in distinctive 
ways. 

May your institution continue to play a 
noble role. 


Address by the Prime Minister of Japan 
and Introductory Remarks by the Hon- 
orable Francis B. Sayre at the Japan- 
America Society Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
22, it was my pleasure and privilege to 
attend a luncheon given by Fre ncis B. 
Sayre, president of the Japan-America 
Society of Washington, D.C. I have be- 
fore me the introductory remarks by 
Mr. Sayre, and the address delivered on 
that occasion by the Prime Minister of 
Japan. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the introduc- 
tory remarks and address were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION OF His EXCELLENCY NOBUSUKE 


KISHI, PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN, BY HON. 


Francis B. SAYRE, PRESDENT, JAPAN- 

AMERICA SocleTy OF WASHINGTON, AT THE 

LUNCHEON GIVEN IN Honor OF His EXCEL- 

LENCY IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ON JUNE 22, 

1957 

It was my privilege a few years after the 
war to spend a year in Japan, working inti- 
mately with the Japanese people. Never in 
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any country have I met with such an un- 
varying friendly welcome on every side. And 
never have I felt a more eager response among 
the rank and file of people to such ideals as 
democracy and the sacredness of individual 
human rights. 

The old war party had been overthrown. 
New leaders had come into power. Out of 
the disaster and the chaos of war was emerg- 
ing a new spirit and transcendent hope, built 
upon an entirely different conception of life. 

Just as in 1776 Americans were reaching 
out to build their lives and their Government 
upon new ideals and conceptions—upon indi- 
vidual freedom and basic human rights in 
place of colonial tyrannies and outlived 18th 
century conceptions—so today Japan is 
emerging from a regime of war lords and 
totalitarian government into a new nation 
built upon people's rights and popular gov- 
ernment. To me the very striking fact of 
present-day Japan is that these new ideals 
toward which the Japanese people are today 
reaching are in substance the same as those 
which inspired the American people in 1776 
and upon which the American Constitution 
was framed—principles which, I might add, 
during the past few days have been sig- 
nificantly confirmed once again by our own 
Supreme Court. 

In Japan today one begins to feel the pos- 
sibilities of a new restoration—one which 
may have more significant and far-reaching 
results than Japan's famous Meiji restoration 
of 1868, which broke the back of Japan's 
Tfeudalistic past. 

I like to think in the days ahead of Japan 
on the western side of the great Pacific 
Ocean and the United States on the eastern 
side, each building shoulder to shoulder, 
powerfully together for a new world based 
upon these life-giving concepts of individual 
freedom and basic human rights. If our two 
peoples stand together true to such a faith 
it could mean in the days ahead a shining 
new chapter in international history. 

And who is better equipped to lead Japan 
along these new pathways of hope than 
Nobusuke Kishi? In his early years a student 
of the western steel industry, drawn into 
the service of his Government in various 
capacities, including that of Vice Minister 
and then Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
later elected to the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives, after the war back in the busi- - 
ness world, returned to the political field in 
1952 and the next year joining the newly 
formed Democratic Party, since the war he 
has led organized groups and won outstand- 
ing support for liberal and democratic con- 
ceptions among the people of the new Japan, 
On February 25, 1957, this brave and out- 
standing leader, seeking to give reality to 
the new ideals emerging out of the disaster 
of war, was appointed Prime Minister. One 
of his first ventures along this new pathway 
is his visit to the people of America, seeking 
to build mutual understanding and friend- 
ship between these two great peoples. 

I like to think of the words of our friend 
sitting here. His Excellency Koichiro Asakai, 
recently arriving in Washington as Ambas- 
sador from Japan, “The interests and aims 
of our two countries,” he said, “are basically 
identical. We stand together for peace, for 
justice and for freedom, not only for our- 
selves but for all countries.” 

Here in the person of Japan’s Prime Min- 
ister comes a friend. We of America are 
proud to welcome him. May I introduce to 
you His Excellency Nobusuke Kishi, Prime 
Minister of Japan. 


PRIME MINISTER'S SPEECH AT LUNCHEON OF 
JAPAN-AMERICA SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 22, 1957 7 
Mr. Sayre, members and friends of the 

Japan-America Society of Washington, I am 

very much honored by your cordial welcome, 

I am grateful for your kindness and for the 

opportunity of meeting you. 
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Having completed the official aspect of my 
mission to this country—the government- 
to-government, aspect—I can now turn to 
the people-to-people aspect of my visit. And 
this is the first such opportunity. 

You will agree with me that government- 
to-government relations are only one side 
of the picture. Equally, if not more im- 
portant, in tying our countries closely to- 
gether are the relations at private levels in 
the economic, cultural, and other fields. 

I was delighted when I heard that a Japan- 
America Society was organized in Washing- 
ton a short time ago. Organizations like 
yours are one of the most effective agencies 
for expanding people-to-people contact, for 
making friendships and for promoting tru 
understanding between nations. ' 

In this airplane age, you can go to Tokyo 
from Washington, D. C., in 36 actual flying 
hours. The time will be cut to 20 hours in 
the coming jet age few years from now. 
Japan is no longer a country in the far 
distant corner of the Far East but a very 
close neighbor of the United States. Under 
this revolutionary progress of air transport, 
the exchange of visits between American and 
Japanese is growing fast. I am happy to 
think of the immeasurable contributions 
that this personal contact on the people- 
to-people basis is making to the deepening 
of the mutual understanding and friendship 
of our two nations.. A great number of 
Japanese, Government officials and private 
citizens, who come to America make friends 
with Americans. 

Your Government invites many Japanese 
industrialists and technicians to the United 
States under the productivity expansion pro- 
gram. This contributes not only to Japan's 
industrial advancement but also to the 
strengthening of personal bonds between 
Americans and Japanese, Again, thanks to 
the various educational and personnel ex- 
change programs sponsored by your Govern- 
ment and private organizations, thousands 
of our scholars and students are studying in 
your colleges and schools. This serves to 
forge personal links among the scholars and 
students of the two countries. 

I wish to mention especially the supple- 
mentary agricultural labor program, which 
was inaugurated last year, under which Ja- 
pan sends out to your country her young 
farmers to help on American farms on the 
basis of a 3-year contract. This unique pro- 
gram is of immense significance in that it 
fosters Japanese-American friendship at the 

-roots leyel. These young men are 
picked from the various prefectures of Japan 
after careful screening. They represent the 
flower of our rural youth, healthy, hard- 
working, and ambitious. They are here not 
simply for profitable employment, but they 
are eagerly learning American farming meth- 
ods and the American way of life. While 
here, they are ambassadors of good will from 
Japanese farms to American farms. And 
when they go home, they will be leaders of 
their respective communities on the remote 
countryside of Japan; and there they will 
remain America's best friends. 

I cannot overstress the importance of such 
personal contacts for the furtherance of in- 
ternational relations, I am glad to believe 
that the personal contact I have been able to 
establish with President Eisenhower and 
other leaders of your Government will bear 

fruit. 

Iam delighted to be received by the Japan- 
America Society of Washington in this warm 
and intimate atmosphere and make personal 
acquaintance with you, ladies and gentle- 
men. I hope some of you—yes; all of you— 
will someday come to Tokyo and let me re- 
ciprocate your hospitality of this afternoon. 

Thank you. 
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A Basis for the Total Development of 
Waters in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a speech presented by Mr. LaSelle 
Coles, of Prineville, Oreg., before North- 
west organizations concerned with the 
wise and fullest use of our water re- 
sources. 

Mr. Coles is a second vice president 
of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion. In this capacity, he has become 
favorably known throughout the West 
as an able and articulate proponent of 
water-conservation practices designed to 
meet the needs of future generations. In 
his address, entitled “A Basis for the 
Total Development of Waters in the 
Northwest,” he examines the policies and 
body of law which have attempted to deal 
with the human demand on water re- 
sources over the years. He then spells 
out a policy and a program of priorities 
for water use which will meet the mani- 
fold needs of a complex society with a 
high degree of probable success. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

A Basis FOR THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
WATERS IN THE NORTHWEST 
(Address by L. E. Coles) 

The people of America are becoming con- 
scious of the importance of our available 
water supply. Twenty years ago water was 
no problem to the Northwest, We had the 
false idea that we need never worry about 
our overall water supply, except in periods 
of drought, which were ordinarily of short 
duration. The water in some of our smaller 
streams was becoming short, but we could 
always point to the Columbia River, and its 
great tributaries, and reassure ourselves. To- 
day this picture has completely changed. 
We have been rudely awakened to the fact 
that our total water supply in the North- 
west is limited. We know that our future 
growth and development will depend upon 
how we use the unclaimed water which is 
left, 

In order to better understand our present 
situation, I would like to review what has 
happened in the field of water law. Our laws 
in the States and yours in Canada were 
based on the English common law. This law 
as it relates to water was known as the 
doctrine of riparian rights. Under the 
riparian law an owner of real property border- 
ing a stream had a proprietory right to have 
the water in the stream flow to him in its 
natural state in flow, quantity and quality, 
neither increased or diminished, whether 
he had made use of it or not. The riparian 
owner could use the water under certain 
restrictions as set forth in the law. How 
under such a law could the early placer mines 
be developed? How in the arid and semi- 
arid lands of the West could farms away 
from the streams be watered? If they were 
not watered they had in most instances very 
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little value. The inadequacy of the riparian 
law was very apparent to our early settlers, 
consequently the concept of “first in time, 
first in right” was applied. This was the ac- 
cepted doctrine, but we had few statutes for 
these early users of our water to follow. 
Most disputes had to be settled in the courts. 
‘These early court decisions were used as a 
body of laws which could be referred to. 
Those disputes which were not settled in 
the courts were often settled out on the 
ditch bank with fists or guns. It has been 
said that more of our early timers died in 
fights over water than any other way. It 
has been my observation through the years 
that a man will fight over water when hé 
Lana fight over anything else—not even his 
e. 

This chaotic situation continued until the 
States adopted water codes, and adjudicated 
the streams. Oregon's code was adopted in 
1909, and I believe the other Northwest States 
adopted codes around the turn of the cen- 
tury. The water act in British Columbia 18 
founded on legislation enacted in 1859, and 
is known as the Gold Field Act. Water be- 
came property, which is as it should be. 
How could a man build costly diversion 
structures and miles of ditch without a 
guaranty from the State or Crown that he 
could use this water forever, as long as he 
complied with the law and put it to bene- 
ficial use? 

The riparian law was a good law under the 
conditions for which it was intended, The 
doctrine of appropriation based on beneficial 
consumptive use has been a good law for 
the Northwest. It has made our present 
state of water development possible, but I am 
wondering if it is not time for us to take a~ 
new look. On the one hand our total unap- 
propriated supply of water is decreasing each 
year, and on the other hand our demand is 
increasing. Can we continue to allow an 
individual or groups of individuals to appro- 
priate this remaining water, merely by mak= 
ing an application without any considera- 
tion of the entire development pattern of 
the Northwest? I doubt it very much. 

I would like to present to you the picture 
of the situation in Oregon. I am doing this 
because waterwise we have reached a point 
in our water development which the rest of 
the Northwest is rapidly approaching. In 
1954 and 1955 I was a member of a Water 
Resources Committee created by the State 
legislature for the purpose of making a criti- 
cal analysis of the water resources of our 
State and the extent to which such resources 
are presently being utilized and developed. 
This committee found the following condi- 
tions: Permits had been issued for more 
water than minimum flows would provide; 
the only water left in the State for future 
development were new waters or flood waters; 
our population had increased nearly 40 per · 
cent during the 1940 to 1950 decade; and, 
that this ratio of population increase is con- 
tinuing and demands for water are keeqing 
pace. The same thing is happening in the 
other States and in British Columbia, The 
only difference is that most of you have * 
greater available supply of water than we 
have in Oregon. You cannot wait too long. 
I say to each of you that it is time for you 
to take a look at the overall development 
our water resources. 

If the Northwest is to continue the rate 
of growth and development which it is now 
enjoying, we must provide water for those 
uses which are most important to its growth- 
I would like to list the uses of our water for 
you: (1) Recreation and scenic attraction: 
(2) municipal and domestic uses; (3) irriga- 
tion and agricultural lands; (4) fish and wild 
life propagation; (5) power development; (6) 
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industry; (7) navigation. Pollution is not a 
Use of water, but it is as important as any 
of the uses. Most of our users depend upon 
& pure supply of water. These users are 
divided into consumptive and nonconsump- 
tive, which are in direct conflict in most sit- 
uations. If all the water is taken out of a 
Stream for domestic or irrigation purposes, 
none is left for power, industry, etc., and 
Yet if the power or industry is upstream then 
the downstream consumptive uses do not 
interfere, 

It is my firm belief that a priority of use 
Must be set up so that the water upon which 
is most dependent will be reserved 

Tor that particular purpose. May I present 
the following priority for your considera- 
tion: (1) Municipal and domestic use. All 
life depends upon water, Without it we soon 
. The growth of our urban and rural 

areas depend upon adequate suplies of water 
are pure in quality. This is no small 

item in itself. Prior to the development of 
Municipal water systems, per capita require- 
ments were less than 10 gallons of water 
Per day. During the maximum demand 
Months for the 11 largest cities in Oregon, 
during the fiscal year 1951-52 average per 
Capita daily consumption was nearly 340 gal- 
Iam sure this would be a reasonable 

of the increase in use in most of our 

Cities and towns in the Northwest. Oregon 
law the importance of municipal 
Use in that a municipality is the only entity 
Which can file on water for future use and 
hold its filing indefinitely. I believe this to 
® good and just law. (2) Irrigation of our 
and semiarid lands. Our population in 

the United States is growing at the rate of 
hamilton per year and these people must 
ve food and fiber. At the same time we 
âre losing 1,800,000 acres of good agricultural 
— each year to municipal expansion, su- 
ban development, airports, highways, soil 

on, etc. We are reclaiming about 1 per- 

Cent more land than we are losing, but this 
cannot continue for long. Some people 
to our agricultural surpluses, which 

t only 5 percent of the total crops 

uced, and say we need not worry. These 
People object to the interest-free 
„Money, and the subsidy from net power 
a ues, which are used to ald reclamation 
the nt. I firmly believe that within 
not too distant future, the Federal Gov- 
enment will build our irrigation projects 
thout any cost to the farmer. The farm- 
poi will be placed on the land and be told 
N tood so that the people can have a 
di per diet. «I would like to have these in- 
ve uals who oppose all reclamation de- 
Kos Pment read the history of early China, 
Study the standards of living in most of 
Europe, Dr. B. T. Shaw, administrator, 
Eiculture Research Service, made the 
tement before the Agricultural Appro- 
tions Committee that our agricultural 
Sulta 2 and the consumption of agri- 
al crops in the United States will 

1960 & balance by 1962 and probably by 
Dr. Shaw may be wrong, but sup- 
Posing he ts wrong by 10 or 15 years. We 
dad this day is inevitable. What then will 
tens to our standard of living? We will 
Canadas an importer of food and fiber. 
With 5 » and especially British Columbia 
cult er vast resources and available agri- 
Doeitin land will be in a very favorable 
2 In the not too distant future we 

ook to our sister nation for more and 
of our agricultural commodities. I 
12 2 British Columbia that you 
water for your future 
sure tural growth with your life. 
ere is water reserved to irrigate every 
Of land upon which you can put water. 


It 
tong tp mean prosperity for future genera- 


Bay 


of livin 
Wo & for 
us in the United States. 
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these products for the standard of living 
which he now enjoys. In most instances, 
industrial use is not a consumptive use, 
therefore water can be used for other pur- 
poses. This use has created a pollution 
problem, but this is being solved. Thanks 
to our pollution laws. 

Here I would recommend that the prior- 
ities end, as the importance of the rest of 
the uses depends upon the area of the North- 
west in which the water is located. What 
might be considered an important use in 
one place may be unimportant in another. 

You no doubt thinks it peculiar that I 
have not given power a priority of use, as 
a great deal of our emphasis on water de- 
velopment today is on cheap power. We need 
this power to light our homes and to turn 
the wheels of industry. Power can be gen- 
erated by thermal installations. There is 
no substitute for water. Within 50 years 
our hydroelectric plants may be as out of 
date as a model T Ford is today. I know the 
nuclear scientists do not agree with this 
theory, but we are only on the threshold of 
nuclear scientific development. When I read 
accounts, such as I am about to relate, it 
makes me wonder. A twin engine to the 
one in the Nautilus has been operated 1,600 
continuous hours, If the Nautilus left the 
east coast, went around South America to 
Asia, through the Indian Ocean to the 
Mediterranean, then into the Atlantic and 
back home, and then took a cruise of several 
weeks to the Arctic, it would not take 1,600 
hours of continuous operation. It would 
take 160,000 railroad tank cars to furnish 
fuel for a conventional-type engine. With 
the atomic engine this can be done on 
atomic fuel the size of an apple, and fuel 


would be left at the end of the journey. 


The catch is that we do not know the cost 
of this fuel, but sooner or later it will be 
within reason. In the Northwest we have 
the greatest hydroelectric power potential 
of any area in the United States. The 
peculiar thing is, that with proper planning 
most of this power can be developed, and the 
other uses need not suffer. 

Inland navigation is a cheap means of 
transfortation, and yet if we had to make 
a choice between food and cheap trans- 
portation, I do not believe there would be 
any doubt in our minds which would come 
first. Here again we will always have enough 
water to float boats on the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers when the other uses have 
been taken care of. You can't generate 
power at the downstream dams without 
water going by. 

Commercial fishing provides a cheap pro- 
tein food, and is important to the economy 
of this area. Every effort should be made 
to preserve this resource. We are fortunate 
to have part of our rivers so located that 
they can be reserved for the purpose of the 
propagation of commercial fish, and still not 
hinder other development. We have prac- 
tically solved the problem of the upstream 
migration of the salmon. Continued effort 
should be made to solve the problem of the 
downstream migration of the fingerlings, so 
that they can return to the ocean to com- 
plete their life cycle. 

Recreation, sport fishing, and scenic at- 
traction are one of the most important indus- 
tries in the Pacific Northwest. Oregon esti- 
mates that the sports fisherman spends 
around $92 million each year; the tourist 
about $130 million. Add the income from 
other types of recreation to these two figures, 
and you have a sizable amount of money. 
I know a similar amount is spent in each 
of the other Northwest States, and as much 
or more must be spent in British Columbia. 
Iam one who believes we can have the devel- 
opment of our water resources, and still have 
recreation and sport fishing. Actually all of 
our development will destroy only a few miles 
‘of our larger rivers, We may have to stock 
some of our storage reservoirs with warm- 
water fish instead of trout, but what is the 
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difference; it is all sport. Some of these 
man-made lakes have provided some of our 
greatest fishing and without a doubt have 
been our greatest tourist attraction. Look at 
the number of people who visit Grand Coulee 
Dam each year. 

We have other fields of conflict besides 
the uses of our water, which are apparent 
when we look at the overall development 
picture, There is the conflict between States 
on interstate streams, and the conflict be- 
tween nations on streams which cross inter- 
national borders. It all resolves itself into 
the question: What are the rights of the 
downstream users against the rights of the 
upstream users? It is easy to answer this 
question as long as the stream does not cross 
State or national borders. Here the State 
water code applies and the law of “first in 
time, first in right” is followed. A stream 
which crosses these boundaries is some 
different. Is there anything to stop the 
upstream State from taking all the water in 
astream? What are the rights of the down- 
stream users? They certainly do have a pro- 
e right to a certain percent ot the 
water. 


I have presented to you an overall picture 
of our Northwest water problems. They are 
complex, but not as complex as you might 
think. The upstream States and British Co- 
lumbia will use only a small percent of their 
water, even with full development, Our re- 
maining arable land in the Northwest is lim- 
ited. The bringing of this land under irri- 
gation need not affect the lands now watered 
or the other uses of the water. They are 
an advantage to the downstream States, in 
that they tend to make a more even fiow, 
and to reduce our devastating floods. 

If we are to plan for the total development 
of our water resources, we must settle those 
questions between the upstream and down- 
Stream users. This can be done in the States 
by means of a compact. The Columbia In- 
terstate Compact Commission has worked a 
good many years on a compact which would 
be the vehicle to solve these problems. The 
members of this commission have tried to 
write a compact which will be acceptable to 
the States. I believe with some minor 
changes that they have worked out a docu- 
ment which is good, and should be accepted. 
We must also come to an agreement with 
British Columbia on the rights each has in 
the waters of the Columbia and other inter- 
national rivers. This is a complex matter 
and actually resolves itself around the power 
question, as there is plenty of water for all 
other uses. Here are some of the questions 
which must be answered: Will interests in 
the United States build the dams, or will . 
British Columbia build them? What are the 
power benefits downstream from upstream 
storage? How much of the increased power 
shall go to British Columbia? These are 
complicated questions. The Joint Interna- 
tional Commission has had men working on 
these problems for a good many years. These 
men are experts in their field, and they have 
not solved the questions, therefore, I have 
no desire to stick my neck out. It is a matter 
for the State Departments of our respective 
countries to solve. I would like to say this. 
The matter will be solved. It will take a lot 
of good commonsense and fair play on both 
sides. It will be a matter of give and take. 

Total development must be on a basinwide 
basis, which will take into account the in- 
terests of the individual, the State, and the 
Nation, Each entity must assume its pro- 
portionate responsibility in such a plan. 
This cannot be accomplished until we have 
a basin compact and a treaty with British 
Columbia. I believe the consumptive uses 
should have priority over all other uses. I 
also believe that with proper management of 
our water resources, all uses can be, at least 
partially, satisfied for generations to come, 
and that we have a prosperous future to look 
forward to. 
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McGee Bend Dam Developments—Report 
of W. F. Weed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
by Mr. W. F. Weed, of Beaumont, Tex., 
president of the Lower Neches Valley 
Authority, to the directors of the Mc- 
Gee Bend Dam Development Association, 
dated June 14, 1957. In the report, Mr. 
Weed, in a masterful way, relates how 
a great multiple-purpose dam can be 
built by the combined efforts of men of 
vision. 

I have long advocated the completion 
of McGee Bend Dam as one of the nine 
greatest projects now pending in Amer- 
ica. I earnestly hope the needed ap- 
propriations may be obtained. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report or W. F. WEED, Presipent or LOWER 
Necures VALLEY AUTHORITY, TO THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE MCGEE BEND DAM DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hetp June 14, 1957, ar SAN AUGUSTINE, 
TEX, ON MCGEE BEND Dam DEVELOPMENT 


HISTORY 


McGee Bend Dam was authorized by the 
Congress of the United States in March of 
1945 as one unit in the development of a 
series of four dams on the Neches and Ange- 
lina Rivers to develop those rivers to their 
maximum beneficial use. 

The authorization provided that the proj- 
ect be built in accordance with recommenda- 
tions contained in Senate Document No. 98, 
76th Congress, but that no work on the proj- 
ect should begin until some local agency 
agreed to contribute $5 million toward the 
cost of the project, such contribution to be 
made when all four dams in the project were 
completed. 

Senate Document No. 98 is a report to the 
Public Works Committee by the Corps of 
Army Engineers, which was made as a re- 
sult of the application of the Sabine-Neches 
Conservation District to the Public Works 
Committee requesting that a survey be made 
of the Neches River and its tributaries and 
a plan of proper development be presented. 
The plan in Senate Document No. 98 calls for 
multipurpose dams with hydroelectric power 
on the Neches River at Rockland and on the 
Angelina River at McGee Bend with regulat- 
ing dams A and B on the Neches River. 

The present McGee Bend Dam is the very 
same dam described in Senate Document 
No. 98. 

In 1946 the Army engineers in a public 
hearing at Jasper, Tex., announced that they 
had adopted a plan of procedure to build 
McGee Bend Dam and dam B immediately 
and as a single operating unit and to post- 
pone the building of Rockland Dam and 
dam A indefinitely. 

Sabine-Neches Conservation District and 
Lower Neches Valley Authority supported the 
plan, as stated at the Jasper hearing, and 
LNVA made written assurance of payment 
of $5 million to the Federal Government. 
Because of the shortage of labor and mate- 
rial in the civilian economy immediately fol- 
lowing World War II and because of the dire 
needs of conservation water in the LNVA 
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area, the engineers decided to build dam B 
first and follow with McGee Bend Dam im- 
mediately thereafter. LNVA changed its 
$5-million assurance to a $2-million con- 
tribution to build dam B and a $3-million 
contribution on the completion of McGee 
Bend Dam. 

Dam B is a power regulating dam and 
should never have been built unless Mc- 
Gee Bend Dam was to be built as a multi- 
purpose dam with hydro electric power. The 
great value of hydro electric power is that 
it can be turned on by the pull of a lever 
and turned off by a push of a lever, and 
used only at demand periods. This means 
that water accumulated over a period of a 
day or days is released in a matter of an 
hour or hours and would cause dangerous 
changes in river levels if allowed to flow 
unimpeded from McGee Bend Dam to the 
mouth of the Neches. Dam B was designed 
to catch this flow and release it in an order- 
ly manner, and dam B itself would remain 
as a permanent lake with a daily fluctuating 
level of less than 2 feet because of hydro 
electric water releases at McGee Bend. 

In 1952, dam B was completed and im- 
mediately thereafter Sabine-Neches Con- 
servation District and LNVA sent repre- 
sentatives to Washington to ask for funds 
to build McGee Bend Dam. Due to the Ko- 
rean war a policy of “no gs on new 
dams” had been instituted, but Congress 
did appropriate planning funds for McGee 
Bend Dam so that when the emergency was 
over, construction could begin immediate- 
ly. Up to 1954 $707,000 was appropriated 
for planning McGee Bend Dam. 

In 1954 the administration directed a 
change in the criteria heretofore used and 
the engineers were requested to review all 
public works projects to answer two ques- 
tions: (1) “Is the local. contribution suf- 
ficient"? and (2) “Is there a market for 
and what is the value of the power”? 

As a result of this change in criteria, 
LNVA amended its assurance of a payment 
of $3 million on completion of McGee Bend 
Dam to add an additional payment of $200,- 
000 per year for 50 years after comple- 
tion, or a total of $13 million. This was 
in addition to the 82 million already paid 
for dam B. 

Gulf States Utilities, a private electric 
utility, bid $800,000 per year for the elec- 
tric power output of McGee Bend Dam, and 
a combination of area electric co-ops bid 
$804,000. The Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration has the responsibility of making 
a contract for the sale of hydro electric pow- 
er from federally operated dams and will 
make the award at the proper time. Un- 
der the law REA co-ops have first preference 
for purchase of this power. 

Col. Fischer, Chief of the Fort 
Worth District, United States Army En- 
gineers, in a letter to the president of 
LNVA which was reproduced in advertise- 
ments in many papers in southeast Texas, 
stated that the bids quoted above were suf- 
ficient to pay the actual cost, including 
amortization, interest, maintenance, and 
operation of the hydro electric power fea- 
ture of the project. In other words, that 
the sale of the power would pay the entire 
additional cost of installing and operating 
it. 

As a result of LNVA’s changed assurance 
and the firm bids for the sale of power, Con- 
gress appropriated $1,500,000 in 1955 to begin 
construction of McGee Bend Dam in accord- 
ance with and as outlined in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 98; and appropriated an additional 
$4 million in 1956 for the same purpose, 
making the total appropriation to date 
$6,207,000. 

Prior to the end of the Federal fiscal year 
1956—June 30, 1956—Army engineers had 
spent, or contracted to spend, $1,070,000. Be- 
tween July 1, 1956, and June 30, 1957, the 
engineers estimate that $2,379,220 will be 
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spent or contracted, A telegram from Colo- 
nel Fischer dated June 13, 1957, stated that 
bids for beginning the first actual construc- 
tion of McGee Bend Dam, to wit: the eastern 
earthen embankment, were opened in the 
Army engineer’s office that day and a con- 
tract would shortly be awarded with the 
low bid being $167,779. Colonel Fischer has ` 
advised LNVA that the remainder of the 
$2,379,220 would probably be committed be- 
fore June 30, 1957, as a result of invitations 
to bid for bridge construction in connection 
with the relocation of State highway 147. 
Colonel Fischer has advised LNVA that the 
proposed program for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, contemplates 
spending, or committing, a total of $2,757,400 
by June 30, 1958, making a total spending 
and committing on the project of $6,206,660 
against total appropriations of $6,207,000. 


PRESENT POSITION 


Congress considers appropriations bill for 
the coming fiscal year in the early part of 
the calendar year. Requests for appropria- 
tions are presented to it in the President's 
budget in the President’s first address to 
Congress in January. Items in the budget 
have been placed there by the Bureau of the 
Budget after consultation with the agencies 
involved. In our case, this agency is the 
Army engineers. Estimates of the amount 
that can be wisely spent on any project in 
the next fiscal year are made by the engi- 
neers in the late summer of the preceding 
year, or almost a year before the budget 
period. : 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Presl- 
dent did not submit to the Congress any 
requests for McGee Bend funds in January 
of 1957. This was due to the fact that, as 
outlined above, very little of the $6,207,000 
already appropriated had been committed. 
The delay in committing these funds was 
occasioned principally due to the fact that 
the final contract between the Government 
and Lower Neches Valley Authority for the 
payment of the pledged funds was not com- 
pletely negotiated and signed by both parties 
until January 1957. As stated above, work 
will continue and more contracts let during 
the fiscal year 1957-58 with the funds now 
available. There is no question that if more 
funds were available during this fiscal year 
they could be wisely spent, Our present 
position is that a contract by LNVA to pay 
$3 million on completion of McGee Bend 
Dam, plus $200,000 per year for 50 years after 
completion has been accepted by the peed, 

ot the Army and signed by, both p: ' 
one actual construction of McGee Bend Dam 
has started. 

Another favorable development is that two 
lawsuits to prevent building McGee Bend 
Dam, as authorized, have been decided 

t the plaintiffs. In the first sult 
Neches River Conservation District pleaded 
that the building of a dam in Texas by the 
Federal Government independently of the 
State of Texas was illegal. Neches River 
Conservation District is a part of the same 
organization that requested the study of the 
Neches River that resulted in Senate Docu“ 
ment No. 98; is a part of the same organiza- 
tion that approved the building of a multi- 
purpose dam at McGee Bend and the regu 
lating dam B at the Jasper hearing in 1946; 
and a part of the same organization which 
sent a representative to Washington after 
completion of dam B, to urge appropriation 
of construction funds for the multip 
authorized McGee Bend Dam. Changes In 
directors occurred in recent years, Ralph 
McAlister who had served as president of 
the district for some 10 years was rep: 3 
as president and in 1956 the district an= 
nounced its opposition to the auth 
McGee Bend Dam which it had suppo 
since 1946. Mr. McAlister, who is still on 
the board of Neches River Conservation Dis- 
trict, has vigorously opposed this action and 
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wholeheartedly supports the authorized Mc- 
Gee Bend Dam. 

Federal Judge William Atwell ruled that 
the Neches River Conservation District had 
no basis for their suit and dismissed their 
case 


A number of individuals and corporations 
filed suit with two allegations, the first be- 
the same as that decided in the first suit, 
and the second being that the hydroelectric 
Power pool in McGee Bend Dam takes land 
and this taking is not economically justified 
the criteria and was therefore illegal. 
Judge Atwell dismissed this case on the 
Frounds that the first issue had been set- 
and that the second issue was irrelevant 
that the criteria was established by agen- 
Other than Congress and Congress has 
Paramount right to decide the issues 
involved and that Congress had decided the 
in favor of building the aam 25 qe 
making appropriations for 

Th other words, it ts the authority of Con- 
ress and not the courts to determine the 
» Necessity, and feasibility of devel- 

ping our navigable rivers. 

A third favorable aspect of the situation 
is that an aggressive publicity campaign has 
revived enthusiasm for the authorized Mc- 

Bend Dam because: 

1. It demonstrated that a dam without 
cannot be built by a local district. 

The article by Mr. Lee Feagin, treasurer of 
the association, which appeared in most of 
the papers of east Texas in January of this 
has pointed out the reasons that this 
ganot be done, so much better than I could 
ot that I refer you to that article. If any 

You have not read it, or wish a copy, it 
Nu sent to you if you will write LNVA 

Beaumont, requesting it. 

13 It demonstrated that a dam without 
benen. c power cannot give recreation 
ben ts at all comparable with recreation 
efits of a dam with a permanent power 
Write The article by Alan Plummer, sports- 
alia for the Beaumont Enterprise, which 
Pape Produced as an ad in many east Texas 
de Pointed this out clearly. Other arti- 
and ads were run showing that the 
— hydroelectric powerhead pool 
w always be ayallable for recreation, 
& conservation and flood-control 
ever, USt necessarily be greatly depleted 
many and entirely used up in a year of 

3.1 um use and minimum rainfall. 
lar a t demonstrates the tremendous popu- 
every Deal ol the authorized project because 
fa nnter candidate in the recent election 
thorized Ca States Senator, endorsed the au- 
Public 4 dam. After his election, on his first 
trom Appearance in Texas after his return 
spoke n Hington. Senator Ralph Yarborough 
at a meeting sponsored by the McGee 

Per, tuli Development Association at Jas- 

thorized, endorsing and supporting the au- 
- 4.1 Bend Dam. 
ot zu demonstrated that a dam will be 

t economic benefit to all east Texas 

t the only way to get any dams is 

utrate on the authorized multipur- 
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FUTURE 


— Bend Dam Development As- 
Cure y Must take aggressive action to se- 
1959 Rany for construction in fiscal year 
thou einning July 1, 1958). Delegations 
the p be sent to the Army engineers; to 
and — of the Budget; to our Senators 
Presentatives, and to Appropriations 
of both branches of Congress, 
that roprlation of at least $10 million 


it ts — Bend Dam is a Federal project and 
ventati portant that our Senators and Repre- 
OW of the great support behind 

monat Texas; Senator LYNDON 
or ong been a stanch advocate 
— Project, Senator Yar- 
Porteg = Unqualifiedly endorsed and sup- 
Representative Jack Brooks has 
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been, probably, the most active supporter 
of this project and, in a large measure, is 
responsible for its progress to date. Repre- 
sentative JoHN Dowpy has been an ardent 
and faithful supporter of the project. Gov. 
PRICE DANIEL, as United States Senator, gave 
full support to the authorized project. We 
should commend these gentlemen for their 
efforts in our behalf and keep them informed 
of our interest in the project. 

Aggressive action by McGee Bend Dam De- 
velopment Association can assure that the 
authorized McGee Bend Dam project will be 
completed and storing water for the benefit 
of all east Texas by late 1961 or early 1962; 


Status-of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you know, a great wave of indigna- 
tion is sweeping the Nation as a result of 
the gross and inexcusable handling of 
the William Girard case in Japan. This 
wave of resentment will grow and grow 
unless the judgment of a patriotic and 
courageous United States judge is upheld 
and the jurisdiction of Japan is denied. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President of the 
United States yesterday inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of a reso- 
lution recently passed the Legislature 
of Nebraska. I appreciate the action of 
the Vice President in this important 
matter. 

I am informed that several other State 
legislatures have taken similar ac- 
tion with more to follow. This is a 
healthy sign. I want to call your partic- 
ular attention to these two paragraphs 
from the Nebraska resolution as follows: 

herefore, be it 

Paine by the Legislature of the State of 
Nebraska, That the members of this body de- 
plore the arrangements now existing which 
make service in our Armed Forces abroad a 
hazard by depriving our servicemen, their 
civilian components, and dependents of each, 
of the rights aid guaranties of our Consti- 
tution when they are stationed in foreign 
lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to immediately 
enact legislation now pending or similar 
legislation which will secure a modification 
or derfunciation of the provisions of the 
NATO Status-of-Forces Treaty and all other 
agreements which surrender to foreign na- 
tions criminal jurisdiction over our service- 
men. 


In addition to the resolution from the 
Nebraska Legislature, Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many letters from indi- 
viduals and from civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations concerning the Girard case. 

Individuals and organizations alike 
have expressed in no uncertain words 
their amazement and their abhorrence 
of the fact such a series of circum- 
stances could exist under the Constitu- 
tion and the flag of the United States 
of America. “How?” they ask, and 
“Why?” 

Mr. Speaker, I have received from my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 


American. 
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from Ohio (Mr. Bowl, some statistics 
which have surprised, disturbed, and 
horrified me. 

These statistics point up the fact that 
reports from the military show a great 
lag in time. The last figures are for 
November 30 of last year. 

Figures from January 1 to November 
30 of 1954 indicate that during 11 
months 7,416 charges against American 
servicemen were filed in courts of foreign 
nations in the following year ending No- 
vember 30 the figure was 10,249 and last 
year 14,394, 

Of the more than 32,000 cases, the 
number brought to trial was 9,054. In 
7,691 cases the defendant was fined or 
reprimanded. In 425 cases the defend- 
ant was sentenced to confinement but 
the sentence suspended. In 305 cases 
the defendant was jailed. 

The report showed 88 persons confined 
as of last November 30, 50 of them in 
Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, of the letters and reso- 
lutions I received, few commented on the 
guilt or innocence of young Girard. 
That matter is entirely beside the point, 
If he is innocent, he should be cleared 
of all charges. If he is guilty of a crime, 
he should be punished accordingly. 

However, I feel, and all my Nebraska 
correspondents feel, that he should be 
tried under the laws of the United States 
and not by the courts of Japan. 

This young man was on duty in Japan, 
not of his own volition but because he 
was assigned there by the Department 
of Defense. To my mind, it is absolute- 
ly unthinkable that there should be any 
question of jurisdiction. 

This boy—innocent or guilty—is an 
The Constitution and the 
flag must follow him around the world, 
wherever he is assigned. To do other- 
wise, is to sell him down the river. 

It is argued that he will get a fair 
trial in a Japanese court. That may or 
may not be true. In this particular case, 
able to save face, it might be the Japa- 
nese court would lean over backward to 
be lenient. That, again, is beside the 
point. 

Americans have grown up under a 
certain set of rules. We have our own 
way of life. Foreign nations have their 
ways of life. The precepts upon which 
our various nations were founded are 
different. What is the common custom 
of one is abhorrent to another. What 
may be a major crime in one nation is a 
misdemeanor in another. 

Some nations chop off a man’s right 
hand on conviction of petty theft. Some 
nations have no right to trial by jury. 
Some nations presume that the charged 
defendant is guilty until he proves him- 
self innocent. Some nations hold a cow 
to be holy and sentence to death a man 
who. kills a cow. 

It is inconceivable to me that we have 
bartered away some of the rights on 
which this Nation was built. 

I maintain with all my strength it is 
wrong to delegate any of the power of 
the United States of America to any na- 
tion on earth. I will do all in my power 
to protect not only the rights of William 
Girard but of every American boy who, 
as a member of the Armed Forces, is an 
official representative of our country. 


A5000 
- The Status of Forces Agreements must 
be modified for the protection of our 


servicemen. ‘They should be modified 
now. 


Capt. Novo Babb Kiergan, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have ‘printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter of 
appreciation sent by the Employees’ 
Council of the Overhaul and Repair De- 
partment, Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, R. I., to Capt. Novo Babb Kiergan, 
Jr. 

Captain Kiergan has served as over- 
haul and repair officer for the past 3 years 
and has recently been assigned to a new 
post as commanding officer of the United 
States naval avionics facility at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The chairman of the Employees’ Coun- 
cil, Mr. Vincent J. DuBreuil, has advised 
me of the splendid record of service ac- 
complished by Captain Kiergan, and I 
am gald to call this to the attention of 
the Members of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


JUNE 20, 1957. 
From: Employees’ council, overhaul and 
repair department. 
To N. B. Kiergan Jr. captain United States 
Navy overhaul and repair officer, Naval 
Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 
Subject: Appreciation of relationships; ex- 
pression of. 

1. Prior to your forthcoming detachment 
from your current assignment as Overhaul 
and Repair Officer, Overhaul and Repair De- 
partment, United States Naval Air Station, 
Quonset Point, R. I. I wish, as chairman of 
the Employees’ Council, to express the deep 
appreciation of the council as a whole for the 
excellent relationships which you established 
and maintained during your tenure of duty 
in the department. 

2. Your kindliness, courtesy, and willing- 
ness to assist the council in the performance 
of its functions have enabled the council 
to discharge its responsibilities to the maxi- 
mum degree possible, and the council wishes 
to extend its best wishes to you and your 


family at this time for your continued suc- , 


cess in your new assignment as command- 
ing officer, United States Naval Avionics 
Facility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. The employees in the overhaul and re- 
pair department will not forget you for all 
your time and effort you spent in making 
this overhaul and repair department at 
Quonset Point, R. I., one of the leading over- 
haul and repair departments in the United 
States Navy. Our motto is “Through these 
doors pass the finest overhaul aircraft." I 
hope that we will be able to see you again 
and show you how we will continue to carry 
on with the excellent record you have made 
for this overhaul and repair department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vincent J. DUBREUIL, 
Chairman, Employees’ Council, Over- 
haul and Repair Department, 
Quonset Point, R. I. 
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Retirement of Maj. Gen. Albert H. 
Stackpole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last Saturday, ori the historic 
and beautiful Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation, the 79th Infantry Division 
passed in review in honor of their re- 
tiring commanding general, Maj. Gen. 
Albert H. Stackpole. 

General Stackpole has had a very dis- 
tinguished career of service in both 
World War I and II and also in the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Many distinguished soldiers were pres- 
ent at the impressive military ceremony 
to honor the retiring commander of the 
79th Division. Among them were Gen. 
Wiliam G. Wyman; commanding gen- 
eral of the Continental Army Command; 
Lt. Gen. Charles E. Hart, commanding 
general of the Second Army; Maj. Gen. 
Robert W. Wilson, a former commander 
of the 79th; Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, adjutant general of Pennsylvania; 
Maj. Gen. Max S. Johnson, commandant, 
United States Army War College, Car- 
lisle Barracks; and Lt. Gen. Edward J. 
Stackpole, former commander of the 28th 
Division, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

A feature of the review was the pres- 
entation of a special certificate of 
achievement to General Stackpole by 
General Hart. 

The 79th Division is a very historic 
outfit. Senator David A. Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, a former distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body, served in the 79th and 
was an outstanding officer in World 
War I. Col. Le Roy V. Greene, an able 
member of my staff, commands the 313th 
Infantry of the division. 

The officers and men enthused every- 
one present by their perfect marching to 
the old tune of The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along, which is now the new Army 
march. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the certificate pre- 
sented to General Stackpole and a brief 
history of the 79th Division be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate and history were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CERTIFICATE 

Throughout his military career of more 
than 40 years active and reserve duty, Maj. 
Gen. Albert H. Stackpole has displayed out- 
standing leadership and devotion to country 
and duty. 

His superior performance of duty in vari- 
ous important positions contributed im- 
measurably to the successful accomplish- 
ment of the mission of the Army. 


HISTORY or THE 79TH INFANTRY 
Cross or LORRAINE DIVISION 
SHOULDER PATCH 
The shoulder patch consists of the shield 
with a blue background on which is super- 
imposed a Cross of Lorraine, in white, with- 
in a white border. The Cross of Lorraine 


Division 
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has been a symbol of triumph since the 15th 


century. 
WORLD WAR I 


The division was organized tn August 
1917 at Camp (now Fort) Meade, Md. It 
went overseas in July 1918 and in September 
took part in the Meuse-Argonne operation 
until relieved the latter part of that month. 
It returned to participate in the same opera- 
tion again the following month, The divi- 
sion came back to the United States in May 
and June 1919, and became a United States 
Reserve division. 

WORLD WAR I 


The division was ordered to active duty 
on June 15, 1942. In May and June 1943, 
the 79th Infantry Division took part in the 
Second Army maneuvers in Tennessee and 
following maneuvers went to Camp Forrest, 
Tenn. In August 1943 the unit was trans- 
ferred to the California-Arizona maneuver 
area where it went through intensive ma- 
neuvers in the desert, In December 1943, 
the division moved to Camp Phillips, Kans. 
And in April 1944 sailed for the European 
theater of operations. In England the divi- 
sion received final training prior to going 
to France. 


COMBAT HIGHLIGHTS 


Liberation of Cherbourg, throwing. back 
of the Germans during the Von Rundstedt 
winter offensive and capture of the im- 
portant industrial city of Essen in Germany 
are among highlights of the 79th’s combat 
history. The division first went into action 
on June 19, 1944, and against heavy opposi- 
tion took the high ground west and north- 
west of Valognes, thus closing the enemy's 
Valognes-Cherbourg supply road. The Cross 
of Lorraine men fought on into Cherbourg 
and helped take that city on June 26, cap- 
turing more than 6,000 prisoners, By July 
they had cleared La Haye-du-units and its 
surrounding areas which the enemy had 
heavily fortified and the start of the Cou- 
tance-Avranches breakthrough and the race 
across France was underway. On August 
28, the 79th was ordered to advance into 
Belgium and in 72 hours the division cov- 
ered a total of 180 miles, crossing the Somme 
River and numerous smaller streams 
closing in perfect order on its objectives in 
Belgium. 

During September the 79th smashed on in 
its new assignment, taking the French city 
of Charmes. One regiment stormed the city 
of Neufchateau and took that enemy-held 
bastion, The 79th went on to fight at the 
Meurthe River, in the Foret de Parroy and 
the city of Luneville in September. Late 
in the year the division had driven the 
enemy out of his position in the Saverne Gab 
and near Strasbourg, In January 1945, 
79th made a gallant stand in the Vosges 
Mountains when powerful German armored 
and reinforced infantry elements attempted 
to smash back through Allied lines east of 
Bitche. Against furious and persistent at- 
tacks, often surrounded and badly maule® 
the sheer heroism of the men of the 
stopped the enemy cold. After extensiv® 
preparations had been completed, with the 
Ninth Army the division crossed the Rhine 
late in March and then struck for Dulsberg - 
Later it went to a position south of Glad- 
beck for the jumpoff into the Ruhr Pock 
taking Gerlsenkirchen and Essen, 

Following V-E day the division occupied 
the Dortmund area as well as the area north- 
west of Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. The division 
was one of the few to fight as part of t 
four American armies on the Western fro? 
and probably is the most widely trav = 
American division of that theater with aes 
exception of outfits which also fought 
the Mediterranean. 

In {ts journey of 2,300 fighting miles back 
and forth across France and Germany, it 108 
20,000—2,000 of them killed, The German 
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Army intelligence reports rated the 79th, 
‘one of the best attack divisions in the 
United States Army.” 

Upon to the United States in 
early December 1945, the division was in- 
activated and set up as a Reserve unit under 
. the Reserve Corps on November 
14, 1946, redesignated United States Army 

e, 1952. 


Proposed Improvement of Government 
Budget Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp several per- 
tinent editorials which have appeared in 

newspapers recently in connec- 
tion with Senate bill 434, which has re- 
cently passed the Senate unanimously 
and is now before the House. 
bill, which would implement a 
basic reform recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, would bring about 
ine none improvements in our budget- 
and accounting procedures. It was 
dhe male sponsored by more than half 
ing membership of the Senate, includ- 
B 
Py 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Kane ro the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


a oere being no objection, the editori- 
Were ordered to be printed in the 
Rrconp, as follows: 


the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 
June 18, 1957] 


CONTROL OF UNITED STATES 
SPENDING 


inet Which would save at least a half 
dollars and possibly more in Federal 
by atone been approved by the Senate and 
mittee use Government Operations Subcom- 
It would put the United States 
t on a better business basis and give 
& greater control and review of 
Government expenditures. 
Senate principal sponsor of the measure, 
bili 434, is Senator JohN F. KENNEDY, 


For Berrer 


by many Other Democrats and by Republi- 


5 Proposal has long been advocated 
by € Hoover Commission, It is supported 
tration dent Eisenhower and his adminis- 


With such formidable support it would 
1411 or kely that the Kennedy bill could 
killed P&888ge. However, a similar bill was 
Passed v2 the House last year after being 
the by the Senate. Senator KENNEDY and 
effort er sponsors are fearful that this year's 

fa a aight also fail ín the House. 
about sa that has been so concerned 
Able that we taxpayers’ dollars, it is unthink- 
merely any sensible effort to economize 

padi the introduction of better controls 

Congreso ů — procedures could fail. 
vital essmen who have hacked away at 
ity Savia ernment functions can hardly just- 
ply g money that otherwise would sim- 

The Own the drain through inefficiency. 

nnedy proposal, technically speak- 

put budget estimates on an an- 
expenditure basis. That is how 
For us ordinary 
to spell out by exam- 
it would work in order to under- 


t, of Massachusetts. He is joined’ 
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stand it. William A. Korns, of Editorial Re- 
search Reports, uses this illustration: 

“The Navy requests authority to build a 
ship over a 4-year period at a cost of $150 
million. At present, Congress appropriates 
the entire $150 million at the outset in terms 
of obligational authority. But on an ac- 
crued expenditures basis, Congress might 
appropriate only $20 million in the first year 
and, in addition, grant contract authority 
to-cover so-called long-lead-time items. In 
the second year, Congress would have oppor- 
tunity to review progress on the ship in 
the light of actual cost experience. A new 
appraisal might lead to a decision to stretch 
out the time of building, thus limiting the 
appropriation immediately required, In any 
event, Congress would be in a position to 
exercise a control it now lacks over the rate 
of construction and expenditure.” 

Adoption of the accrued expenditures 
budget would entail rescission of the present 
outstanding balances of $50 billion in funds 
authorized but not yet spent. A close 
scrutiny of those funds would probably re- 
sult in a minimum reduction of 1 percent. 
That would be $500 million a year, Clarence 
Francis, national chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, believes 
the savings would be even more substantial. 

The objections cited last year in the House 
were technical in nature, and Senator KEN- 
Neby has made certain amendments this year 
that should resolve any doubts in the 
House. The preponderance of expert opinion 
is on his side, and in the name of common- 
sense and economy the House this year 
should pass his bill. 

[From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun of 
June 11, 1957] 


Sounp PATH To FEDERAL ECONOMY 


In the midst of the budget controversy, it 
has almost escaped notice that the United 
States Senate has just passed the Payne- 
Kennedy bill placing Federal budget requests 
and congressional appropriations on what 
accountants call an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 2 

The measure, which contains some of the 
most important recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission, has had an in- 
teresting history. It was drawn and spon- 
sored last year by Senator Freprricx G. 
Payne and his Massachusetts colleague as a 
part of a more comprehensive bill, also based 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, to 
modernize Federal accounting and budget 
practices. And the entire package was passed 
by the Senate. But when it reached the 
House, the sections just reenacted by the 
upper Chamber were eliminated and the 
remainder of the measure voted into law. 

There was a reason for that, and it is to 
be found in the reluctance of many Con- 


» gressmen to Change the present loose budg- 


eting and appropriative practices which pile 
up obligated but unspent funds and lave 
Congress virtually unable to control the rate 
of Federal spending. 

We are seeing it exhibited at this session 
of Congress, and it is going to be difficult 
for people to reconcile claims of cuts of sev- 
eral billion dollars, and forecasts that by 
June 30, 1958, the Government will have 
spent at least a couple of billions more than 
the President estimated. 

This system is contrary to the practice of 
the various State governments, which ap- 
propriate on an annual or biennial basis, 
and within the estimates of revenues made 
by State government financial authorities. 
The result is that the State practically comes 
out even, or it accumulates a surplus be- 
cause of conservative predictions of State 
income. 

But on the Federal level, the executive 
branch can request, and Congress can appro- 
priate, sums that cannot all be spent in the 
12 months ahead. Moreover, it can author- 
ize supplemental appropriations if programs 
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legislated Into law cost more than an- 
tictpated..- 

The Payne-Kennedy bill, if the House can 
be persuaded to agree, will force Congress 
to appropriate for each fiscal year upon es- 
timates of expenditures that will actually be 
made during that year. Gradually the 
carryovers will be cut down, and, of course, it 
puts more responsibility on the various de- 
partments and bureaus to tighten their 
budget making. At least half the Members 
of the Senate support the bill, together with 
the Treasury Secretary, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the Budget Bureau. And also 
President Eisenhower. Senator KENNEDY 
says it represents one of the most important 
reforms in this field in the past 35 years, and 
we agree with him. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of June 10, 1957 
THe KENNEDY BILL 

One of the key recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission report is at least 
halfway to being achieved. The Senate on 
June 5 passed the Kennedy bill (S. 434) and 
we hope the House will act similarly. 

One of the most fundamental reforms in 
governmental budget practices in more than 
30 years is embodied in the Kennedy budget- 
ing and accounting bill. Its intent, based 
on the second Hoover report, is to place the 
Federal Government's budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures on an accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 

The measure requires that all agency 
budgets be determined on a cost basis, that 
agency accounts be kept on an accrual basis 
and that appropriations be made on an 
annual accrued expenditures basis. 

Under the plan, converting appropriations 
on an annual expenditures basis, 
would actually appropriate for each fiscal 
year on estimates of expenditures actually to 
be made during that year. : 

In simpler language, Congress presently 
appropriates funds for various agencies, 
many of which wind up the fiscal year with 
unexpended balances. In sum total, these 
unexpended moneys amount to billions of 
dollars each year and are simply carried 
over by the agencies. Congress has virtually 
no control over such practices, once the 
appropriations are made. 

The Kennedy bill had strong support in 
the Senate. It was cosponsored by Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, and Senator PAYNE, of 
Maine, and had the unqualified backing of 
48 other Senators. Lauding the Hoover Com- 
mission for its work in highlighting this 
particular problem in governmental econ- 
omy, Senator KENNEDY said recently: 

“The benefits which will result from the 
enactment of this bill, in terms of financial 
savings and more complete understanding 
of the operations of the various govern- 
mental departments, will be most signifi- 
cant.” 

Affirmative House action on so important 
a bill, in this session of Congress, is im- 
perative. The only possible result of such 
legislative action will be more economical 
and more efficient government, sorely 
needed, 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
June 15, 1957] 


BUDGETING PROCEDURES 


The Senate this week reaffirmed the stand 
it took last year when it passed the Kennedy 
budgeting and accounting bill, which is de- 
signed to place the Government's budgeting 
and accounting procedures on an accrued- 
expenditures basis. In plainer English, that 
means appropriating only enough money to 
cover what you expect to spend in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

The Bay State's Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
its sponsor, has called the legislation “one of 
the most fundamental reforms in govern- 
mental budget practices since enactment of 
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the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921,” 
asserting that it “would result in much more 
careful and effective control of expenditures 
by Congress.” The proposal is based on one 
of the principal recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and has the backing of, 
among others, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Budget, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and 48 other 
Senators, including its cosponsors, Senators 
Byrp, of Virginia, and Payne, of Maine. 

Under the bill, appropriations would be 
converted on the basis of annual expendi- 
tures and Congress would make them for 
each fiscal year on the estimates by the 
various agencies and departments of the ex- 
penditures they actually would make. Un- 
der the present system—that is, outside the 
forecasts for a single year only—there are 
carryovers of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations that run into billions of dol- 
lars annually. The chief flaw in the cur- 
rent system is that Congress has little or no 
control over the expenditure of these bal- 
ances, for its responsibility ends, to all in- 
tents and purposes, with the job of appro- 
priating. Hence, we have the picture of a 
Government department presenting new, 
heavy demands for its budgetary require- 
ments in spite of a huge carryover of funds 
which it enjoys from previous appropria- 
tions. 

Senator Kennepy expressed the hope, fol- 
lowing passage, that the House also would 
act favorably on the bill during this session. 
A similar bill lost out in the House last year 
following the Senate's approval of the meas- 
ure, and the same fate may await the pro- 
posal if the House does get around to action 
on it before adjournment. The bill deserves 
enactment as a logical change in present 
practice that almost undoubtedly would re- 
sult in important savings and a solution of 
budget and appropriations problems in line 
with the actual and immediate need for 
money to operate the vast enterprise of the 
Federal Government. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 22, 1957] 
For ORDERLY BUDGETING 

In passing the Kennedy budget reform bill, 
the Senate has given its support to what has 
been regarded as the most important Hoover 
Commission recommendation still requiring 
legislation. The bill would put the Govern- 
ment on an accrual system of budgeting and 
accounting that would give Congress firmer 
control of Federal spending, and that, it is 
estimated, could save up to $4 billion a year 
in nonessential expenditures. 

Federal budgeting and accounting proce- 
dures not only baffle the ordinary citizens, 
they baffied a competent task force which 
studied them for the Hoover group. The 
study revealed that it was virtually impossi- 
ble to list what the Government owned and 
how much it owed. The Kennedy bill, among 
other changes, would substantially reduce 
the carryovers of unexpended appropriations 
from year to year, thereby putting the Gov- 
ernment on an annual expenditures basis. 
The appropriation carryovers run into bil- 
lions of dollars a year, with Congress con- 
fused as to the amounts involved and with- 
out control of the leftover funds, once the 
money has been voted. 

The Commission pointed out that obliga- 
tional authority relating to long lead-time 
programs may be exercised over several years, 
with resulting expenditures continually re- 
moved from the particular fiscal year under 
consideration by the budget makers. The 
Budget Bureau, for example, reported that 
in 1953 $81 billion of unfinanced appropria- 
tions existed as a claim against current and 
future income or borrowing. The contracts 
and commitments made as a result of these 
appropriations became, in effect, c. o. d. obli- 
gations of the Government, 
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The reforms suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mission and embodied in the bill sponsored 
by Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, have 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Budget Director, and the Comptroller 
General. We hope the House will follow the 
Senate's example and thus assure budgetary 
and accounting firmly established in private 
industry. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the people 
and the press of the country are becom- 
ing rightly aroused by the repeated ac- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in encroaching upon the powers 
of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and 
the rights of the States, and in substi- 
tuting the personal notions of its mem- 
bers for the law of the land. 

On June 19, 1957, the Greensboro Daily 
News, of Greensboro, N. C., and on June 
20, 1957, the Greensboro Record, of 
Greensboro, N. C., published profound 
editorials upon this subject. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of 
June 19, 1957 


A Court or MEN or Laws? 


In a series of judicial blockbusters the 
United States Supreme Court has plunged 
the Justice Department into “chaos,” sharp- 
ly curtailed congressional investigative pro- 
cedures, torpedoed the Smith Act by freeing 
convicted Communists, and shaken the very 
foundation of multiple industrial empires. 

The Court has done all these things in 
an obviously high-minded crusade for in- 
dividual freedom under the United States 
Constitution; but in the process it has run 
roughshod over the body of the law. And 
this substitution of legal idealism for legal 
realism—and of personal moral convictions 
for interpretations of strictly legal ques- 
tions—has left the legal profession in a 
state of shock. It is not so much that the“ 
decisions themselves—that is, their ethical 
content—are unwise; it is more the lack of 
property reasoned support for them, con- 
sistency of purpose and respect for the rule 
of law above the rule of men. 

The Daily News has little regard for the 
doctrine of stare decisis. Since the time of 
Chief Justice John Marshall the United 
States Constitution has proved its flexi- 
bility, and the utilization of that flexibil- 
ity by judicial interpretations through 
the years has assured ts durability. But 
the present Court, it seems to us, has 
stretched the concept of constitutional flexi- 
bility beyond the breaking point. Begin- 
ning with Chief Justice Earl Warren's ap- 
pointment, it has often substituted personal 
notions (fortunately most of them high- 
minded and idealistic) for sound legal argu- 
ment. The school segregation decision, per- 
haps, for sound reasons, set forth little if any 
legal substantiation for its reversal of the 
80-year-old doctrine of “separate but equal.” 
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Instead it relied on sociological opinion and 
personal ethical beliefs. Now many 

the Court's decision could have been strongly 
defended on excellent legal grounds but the 
Court did not bother to do that because, 85 
we understand, it might have split a unani- 
mous Court into too many fragments. 

By the same token in the Slochower fifth- 
amendment case only Justice Harlan, speak- 
ing for the majority, confined his decision to 
the legal justification for a citizen “taking 
the fifth.” That body's liberal wing (War- 
ren, Black, Douglas and Brennan) wandered 
far afield to affirm that no moral or legal 
blame is involved. This may well be the 
case although wise and good men differ. 
(Our vote goes to the faction which con- 
tends that while a man should not be forced 
to testify against himself in court and should 
be protected against legal recriminations, 
still “there are many posts in which we may 
legitimately require standards of conduct 
higher than those sufficient to keep out of 
jall.“) 

But passing Judgment beyond the purely 
legal aspects of the fifth-amendment ques- 
tion, it seems to us (and we agree with 
Justice Harlan), is not the business of the 
United States Supreme Court. What War- 
ren, Douglas, Black & Co. think of Harvard 
University’s right to fire a faculty member 
who takes the fifth is not the business of the 
high Court. 

Justice Warren himself, a man with no 
judicial training, set forth the credo which 
has governed much of the court's philosophy 
since he took over command: “The begin- 
ning of justice is the capacity to generalize 
and make objective one’s private sense 
wrong.” This has a proper place in judicial 
philosophy, but it must have some relation- 
ship to the continuing body of the law and’ 
must be applied in strictly legal manner 
if the law is to have any meaning. What 
would be the end of such philosophy if un- 
principled men, or even men of grossly re- 
actionary views, took over the Court? 

By the same token the court has taken 
moderate legal arguments and carried them 
far beyond the issues before it. Consider the 
Du Pont-General Motors case. The Govern- 
ment's argument barely mentioned section 
7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act; its goal was 
not wrecking the whole concept of business 
mergers over the last 40 years; it was rather 
to prove that Du Pont had fenced off the 
General Motors market from Du Pont's com- 
petitors by acquiring 23 percent of Gen 
Motor's stock. Yet the Court handed down a 
decision which rocks the foundation of all 
“vertical” business mergers of the last 
years. 

Likewise in the Jencks case, the defendant 
sought authority for the Federal judge to 
“screen” FBI files and release any portion of 
charges which bore on the equity of the 
case. Yet the Court went far beyond this 
request and ordered all the FBI's raw files 
turned over to defendants charged by 
accusers. There may be much justice in 
this, as Senator Ervrn notes, but even he be- 
lieves only that portion of the files W. 
apply to the defendant ought to be made 
available to him. 

In the latest Court decisions, those in- 
volving release of 14 Communists convicted 
under the Smith Act of conspiring to teat 
and advocate violent overthrow of the united 
States Government, the Court has made 2 
sharp distinction between teaching an ab- 
stract doctrine and actually advocating ae 
tion of forcible overthrow. This seems 
valid distinction, but an exceedingly dis 
cult one to make. The decision itself has 
thrown Congress into an unroar and may 
have harmful repercusions on the separation 
of powers of the United States Governme? 

Chief Justice Warren’s opinion, which 9° 
tually limits congressional power to O 
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investigations, Is so radical in concept that 
it will certainly bring retaliation. 

These decisions are disturbing mainly be- 
Cause they add fuel to the arguments al- 
ready made by many ultraconservatives 
against the Court's growing tendency to 
Make and administer, as well as interpret, the 
law. In truth, it seems to the Daily News 
that the Court has gone a long way toward 
Ultimately weakening its own prestige by 

to respect the continuing body of the 
law. The Court should heed the advice of its 
newest member, Justice Whittaker, who 
When asked about his legal philosophy, re- 
Plied with wisdom: 

“I read the law only for an understanding 
Of its meaning, and apply and enforce it in 
: accordance with my understanding of its 


— 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Record of 
June 20, 1957 ] 
WETHER, Hicn Court? 

This may well go down in history as the 
era of assumptive powers so far as the United 
States Supreme Court is concerned. 

As James Marlow, Associated Press news 
analyst in Washington, has written, the 
Court “has become for all practical purposes 
the American lawmaking body in the field 
Of civil rights and civil liberties.” Members 
or Congress have reacted violently to what 
they have termed “boundless assumption of 

by the Court. 

The Court's drastic rulings have left the 
American public wondering what to expect 
Rext, and they have probably caused a meas- 
— ot perturbation among constitutional 

'Wyers. Its decrees on civil liberties in- 
ee communism are bound to give com- 
Ort to the Reds. In fact, 1 of the 7 top 
Communists freed by the Court's ruling was 
quoted as saying the decision was “the 
Greatest victory the Communist Party in 

has received.” 
tone rights and liberties are constitu- 
1 iy prescribed and guaranteed by our 
1 * Of Government. That is certainly as 

Should be. It is equally true and per- 
the t that ours is a Government based on 
ers Proposition, among others, that its pow- 
elas divided between the executive, leg- 
of ve, and judicial branches. The strength 

Our Government depends greatly upon the 
**Paration of these powers. 

N 2 its interpretation of the law involved 
ber vil rights and liberties issues brought 

dre it the Court seemingly has been 
teanely influenced by sociological considera- 
tice Under the leadership of Chief Jus- 
ing Warren, the Court has made far-reach- 
our ns which strike at the heart of 
Beal 107 of life. The Court, in its apparent 
has or the protection of individual rights, 
8 it more difficult for constituted au- 
tion to protect the security of the Na- 


woe Tesponsibility of thhe judiciary, as 
it, is to interpret the law 


of Court rulings can be to nullify 
in m 1 ot the people to be represented 


g bodies whom they have 


It appears that this sort of situa- 
b= about come to pass. 
the . And it hard not to be alarmed by 


d of the high Court's decisions. We 
to w bed about the possible lengths 
48 Saen its rulings may reach, Congress, 
le j elected representatives of the people, 
Cou tified in being concerned about the 


Wart assumption of its lawmaking au- 
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Report of the Commission on Government 


Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
editorials from the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune regarding 
the report of the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security. This report is a most 
important one, and the comments of 
these two distinguished publications 
point up some of the major considera- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

From the New York Times of June 24, 1957} 
SECURITY IN A DEMOCRACY 


The long awaited report of the Commis- 
sion on Government Security turns out to 
be a monumental document, helpful in some 
important respects and disappointing in 
others. It is the product of some 18 months’ 
work to study violations of civil liberties and 
individual rights in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s internal security system. 

No one can pretend that the problem of 
reconciling the basic freedoms of American 
citizens with the requirements of internal 
defense against the Communist threat is an 
easy one. But we think no objective ob- 
server could deny that during the past 
decade a drastic imbalance occurred in which 
individual liberty grievously suffered in the 
hopeless quest for an absolute security. 
Only within the last couple of years has the 
commonsense of the American people 
tended to reassert itself in favor of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. This trend 
has been greatly stimulated and fortified by 
a succession of notable decisions on the part 
of the Supreme Court. 

It is because the tone and some of the 
recommendations of the Commission report 
tend to revert toward the old stress on ultra- 
security that we say it is disappointing. In 
striking contrast to last year’s fine report on 
the same subject by the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the Commis- 
sion would extend the Federal employee se- 
curity system instead of curtailing it. 

The Commission urges the legislative and 
judicial branches of Government to estab- 
lish loyalty and security programs of their 
own. It would formalize the Attorney Gen- 


-eral’s list of subversive organizations, which 


has been notoriously misused and misinter- 
preted, after making certain changes to 
minimize possible abuses. 

The Commission would extend the se- 
curity program into the civil air transport 
industry, and would broaden the scope of its 
application to United States citizens in in- 
ternational organizations. In some respects 
the Commission would tighten present pass- 
port procedures. Its general approach to the 
immigration laws partially reflects the se- 
curity mania of Representative WALTER, 1 of 
its 12 members. Another indication of the 
Commission's point of view lies in its pro- 
posals to legalize evidence obtained by wire- 
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tapping in certain cases and to extend the 
penalties for disclosure of classified informa- 
tion. 

Without a detailed examination and dis- 
cussion of each of these various proposals 
it would be premature to say that they are 
all wrong; but we are bothered by the appar- 
ent tendency toward tightening and extend- 
ing the program disproportionately to the 
size and immediacy of the threat. Our con- 
fidence in the objectivity of the report has 
not been heightened by the concluding 
statement issued last week by the Commis- 
sion’s Chairman, Loyd Wright, a former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
who delivered himself of a sharply critical 
and ill-considered comment on the Supreme 
Court's ruling in one of the important re- 
cent civil liberties cases. 

Nevertheless, there is much in the Com- 
mission’s voluminous report that is of great 
value, and many recommendations that 
would immensely improve the present Fed- 
eral security process. Establishment of 
greater uniformity in security procedures— 
whether or not through the specific device 
of a central security office, as the Commis- 
sion recommends—is a vital need. Separa- 
tion of the loyalty problem from that of 
security is of course desirable. Training of 
security personnel, as recommended, could 
do much to improve the whole picture. Re- 
forms of hearing and screening procedure 
are in the right direction. Emphasis on the 
right to confrontation—though it is not 
deemed an absolute right—is all to the good. 


sensible approach to classification of docu- 
ments is urged. Abolition of the present 
confusion between State and Justice Depart- 
ments in immigration matters would be 
highly desirable. 

There are plenty of good suggestions in 
the report, which we hope will be considered 
on their merits, and with due regard for the 
various other studies that have been made 
of these problems. As the Supreme Court 
has so tellingly reminded us in recent days, 
there are issues here that go to the heart 
of the democratic process, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 24, 1957] 


REPORT ON SECURITY 


The first thing to be said about the report 
of the Commission on Government Security 
is that it is the most comprehensive and 
authoritative study of this vexed question 
that has yet been made. The group, set up 
by Congress and headed by Mr. Loyd Wright, 
has worked hard and well for a year and a 
half on the statutory and regulatory bases 
of the various security programs initiated by 
the Federal Government; it has delved deeply 
into the effects of what was done in the past 
and has produced thoughtful recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

It is not a soft report. It accepts, without 
cavil, the necessity for a broad governmen- 
tal system of protection against espionage, 
subversion, and penetration by forces seek- 
ing the overthrow or detriment of the na- 
tional interest. At the same time, it seeks 
to protect individuals against unjust charges, 
undue delays in obtaining a hearing, unfair 
treatment, and the general atmosphere of 
uneasiness and suspicion that arises from 
fuzzy standards of proper and improper con- 
duct for Federal employees and others, and 
conflicting methods of de with offenders. 

The first major contention of the Commis- 
sion is that the present blanket security pro- 
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gram for Government employees should be 
split in two. There should, the report con- 
tends, be a loyalty program, handled under 
special procedures and dealing with cases in 
which there is reasonable doubt as to the 
loyalty of the individual to the United States. 
Then there should be an extension of the 
present civil-service procedures covering all 
nonsultability cases, to cope with what are 
now termed “security risks,” in which no 
question of loyalty is involved but in which 
immoral conduct or other aberrations or con- 
nections may present the risk of pressures 
that would lead to disloyal, indiscreet, or 
damaging acts. The report's standards and 
criteria for Judging both of these classifica- 
tions are numerous enough and precise 
enough to make the complementary proce- 
dures of the loyalty and suitability programs 
cover the cases now considered under secu- 
rity, without the confusions that arise from 
what the Commission calls an unnatural 
blend of suitability, loyalty, and security 
programs. If this recommendation alone of 
the Commission were adopted, it would mark 
a great advance. 

To cope with the loyalty program, the 
Commission recommends a new agency, & 
Central Security Office, comprising “‘full- 
time governmental employees adequate in 
number to hear civilian employee loyalty 
cases throughout the country,” with a sound 
training program and providing a Central 
Review Board. 

The Commission makes out a strong case 
for the need of such an agency—the lack 
of training on the part of present hearing 
boards, made up of volunteers who have 
other responsibilities; the delays which en- 
sue; the contradictory actions taken by vari- 
ous departments and agencies on the same 
state of facts. But it should be borne in 
mind that if such an agency is to be cre- 
ated, it must be staffed with the best pos- 
sible personnel and prevented from either 
empire building or extending its activities 
into operational fields, - 

The procedure suggested by the Commis- 
sion calls for mandatory personal inter- 
views within the department affected when 
there is doubt of an employee's loyalty; for 
detailed and specific charges when it is 
deemed necessary to bring them, and for 
closed hearings before an examiner from the 
Central Security Office. In such hearings, 
the person charged could be represented by 
counsel, and would have the right to con- 
front witnesses unless the latter were “reg- 
ularly established confidential informants 
engaged in obtaining intelligence and in- 
ternal security information for the Govern- 
ment” if such confrontation “will prejudice 
the national security.” No other confidential 
information could be used by the hearing 
examiner over the objections of the indi- 
vidual Involved. 

This sweeping proposal could be a real 
handicap in removing potentially dangerous 
employees from public office. The Commis- 
sion regards it as a compromise between a 
demand for full confrontation under all cir- 
cumstances and “permitting ex parte dis- 
missals with no hearings or privilege to re- 
fute charges.” In this newspaper's view, 
there should be greater leeway for the use 
of confidential information; that it is pos- 
sible and n to employ it fairly, but 
without limiting it as strictly as the report 
recommends, 


The hearing examiner could only recom- 
mend a course of action to the agency head; 
the latter makes the actual determination. 
If an appeal is taken to the Central Re- 
view Board, its recommendations are also 
advisory. In every case, the final decision, 
as now, rests with the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, 

Those are the main outlines of loyalty 
procedures recommended by the report, 
There is much more, to be sure. The Com- 
mission proposes that similar procedures be 
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followed in the case of applicants for em- 
ployment. It has recommendations cover- 
ing security provisions in Industry, at air- 
ports, and on the seas and waterways, as 
well as for United Nations personnel. 

In many cases, it would extend or stiffen 
present requirements, For example, it would 
have applicants for passports fingerprinted, 
which seems wise. It would also make it “un- 
lawful for any citizen of the United States 
to travel to any country in which his pass- 
port is declared invalid.’ The argument 
here is that such a law “should go a long 
way toward preventing Communists and 
those with sympathetic association from 
traveling to Iron Curtain countries.” By 
the same token, unless special exceptions 
were made, it would prevent newspapermen 
trom doing the same on their lawful oc- 
casions, and write into statute the present 
attempt by the State Department to use the 
Nation’s press as an instrument of national 
policy, 

But while there may be many qualifica- 
tions in respect to specific features of the 
report, the general effect is of a sane, objec- 
tive approach to a complex and difficult prob- 
lem. Congress is to be applauded for set- 
ting up the Commission, and the Commission 
for the painstaking and thoughtful way in 
which it has completed its work. The report 
will stand as a model for this kind of effort, 
a definite challenge to the executive and 
legislative branches to work in the same 
spirit for the revision of a vital aspect of 
Government operations, 


Joint Committee on the District of 
Columbia 


_ SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Colorado, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
and at the same time to pay my compli- 
ments to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
Patman|. They have done a fine job in 
setting up these hearings, and the re- 
sults speak for themselves. 

I wish also to pay my compliments to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
McCormack] for having given impetus 
to this study and also to say a word of 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Robo! for 
having submitted much material to us 
that was helpful in this work. The 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, has 
been as interested in this work as the 
most diligent committee member. We 
are grateful to him for his aid. The 
small businessman of this industry owes 
him a vote of thanks. 

As a result of this study the foreign 
cartels which have been, certainly, if 
nothing else, hurting small business in 
this country, will, we hope, adhere to 
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their agreements to permit free com- 
petition in their markets. This should 
give an opportunity to small-business 
men, some 4,000 of them throughout the 
country, who are engaged in the scrap 
metal industry, to participate freely and 
competitively in exporting their scrap to 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
European Continent. 


Eager Young Readers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial from the New York 
Times of June 11, 1957, entitled “Eager 
Young Readers.” $ 

This editorial emphasizes the impor- 
tance to our young people of outstanding 
literature and books of worth and value- 
From my own experience, I think I can 
endorse every word in the editorial, be- 
cause the reading of notable literature 
is one of the truly great privileges of 
childhood. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EAGER YOUNG READERS 


In a country that continually grows in 
people it is not surprising that the word 
“more” is used each year to describe the 
number of workers employed, or houses 
built, or cars bought, but it seems con- 
trary to what one might expect when the 
same word is used to describe the number 
ot books being read by young Americans 
today. At the recent annual convention of 
the International Reading Association this 
fact was acknowledged, although followed 
by a disconsolate remark that the propor- 
tion of those who read books to enjoy their 
full meaning is sadly small. “The empha- 
sis is largely on speed reading, skipping or 
reading in order to learn vocational skill or 
get a higher salary,” said Dean Lester Asheim, 
of the University of Chicago's Graduate Li- 
brary School. 

It is true that the mass media contending 
for the young reader's attention do not re 
quire the same concentration that is re- 
quired by a book; television and motion pi¢* 
tures are easy on the mind's eye. 
Asheim says that “If the death of the book 
is actually hastened in the years ahead, 1t 
could well be because we—and by we I mean 
the educators, the writers, the publishers, 
librarians—have accepted the mass medium 
premise that the audience cannot be ex- 
pected to attend any message which requires 
some effort to understand.” Dean Ash 
might also have included parents in this 
group. 

Perhaps not every young student will — 
like Lewis Carroll, who willingly occupi 
his spare time by setting himself problem 
in symbolic logic, “a most interesting meni 
tal recreation” as he put it, but the stude? 
who finds a wide variety of books in 
home and whose parents encourage him 
find out about the world through reading 
will not succumb to the temptation of 100K- 
ing instead of thinking. And surely no P% 
rent would really be satisfied if his chil 
never once bothered to ask that irritating 
“Why?” 


— 


1957 
Still Time To Help Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
last issue of Life magazine, entitled “Still 
Time To Help Hungary”: 

STL Towe To HELP HUNGARY 


“To all U. N. members and delegates. Dele- 
Bates of the peoples. While your sons are 
at peace, we sons of the Hungarian Nation 
are falling under the cruel fire of Soviet 
tanks. Our country has been attacked from 
abroad. We turn to you. You are our last 
Citadel of hope.” (Free Radio Csokonay, No- 
vember 4, 1956.) 

Seven months have gone by since the Rus- 
šian tanks, in defiance of all principles of in- 

tional law and morality, and in betrayal 
Of the Soviet Union’s own promise to with- 
W, crushed the last cries of the heroes of 

‘Ungary and drowned the nation's freedom 
in their blood. What has the U. N., their 
“last citadel of hope,” ihe organized con- 
Science of the world, done in answer? 

As is well known, the U. N. has made 10 

te demands about Hungary, calling on 

the Soviet Union to get out of Hungary, to 

e free elections, and allow U. N. ob- 

Servers; it has condemned the Soviet in- 

as violating the U. N. Charter. All 

the resolutions have been ignored, the vio- 

continues and instead of holding free 

ins the Kadar puppet regime is execut- 
ing patriots in a reign of Stalinist terror. 

The U, N. has done something more. For 

Bemths the events in Hungary have been 

ed in minute detail by a special com- 
Mittee composed of delegates from small na- 
(Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, 
proguey) Unable to enter Hungary, the five 
ve gone everywhere else that eyewitnesses 
be found. They have interviewed all 
free members of the short-lived freedom re- 
> e and more than 100 witnesses of the re- 
olt and suppression. This week they are 
g their report. Important findings: 
Sonde report gives the lie for all time to 
rag claims that the Hungarian revolt was 
inspired act of Fascists. It proves 
beyond Question that the uprising was the 
us revolt of a whole people, aimed 


t proves the Red army was not invited 
intervene, as the Soviet claims, but did 


Point, to request such intervention. 
t confirms that thousands of men, women, 


É The puppet regime, contrary to Khru- 


kau these facts, of course, are well known 
free world. They are even known in 
Union, where increasing questions 
gary ing asked about the murder of Hun- 
But the confirmation of these facts by 
Dati, body made up of impartial small 
Ons now provides an unassailable legal 
Nau tor the U. N. to take new action upon 
ungary, and to take it quickly. 
—.—— ond weary men—some of our State 
mt spokesmen among them—are 
ing feebly, “What can the U. N. really 


The answer is: It can do plenty. 
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It can reconvene, now and urgently, the 
General Assembly which suspended its ses- 
sion in March pending this investigation. If 
the Assembly is not called it will not meet 
until September. 

The reconvened Assembly can demand that 
the Soviet Union show cause why, if it con- 
tinues to violate the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it should not be expelled. 

It can expel the Kadar puppet delegates. 

Secretary General Hammarskjold, who was 
long denied access to Budapest put was told 
recently he can now come anytime, ought to 
go there immediately to present this indict- 
ment on his arrival and demand answers. 
His mere physical presence in Hungary would 
go far toward halting the execution of pa- 
triots. Some 2,000 of them have already 
been sentenced to death. 

Economic sanctions against the Soviet 
should be considered by the 59-nation ma- 
jority which voted for this investigation. It 
will be argued these would not be very effec- 
tive but the taking of them—as a display of 
moral opprobrium—is all important. 

A permanent UNEF military force, ready 
to act in future Hungarys, should be created. 

Not only action by the United Nations is 
needed. A vigorous worldwide protest by in- 
dividuals and organizations should be made 
to the Soviet Union. In Warsaw the Polish 
writers’ union, even under communism's 
eye, has just had the courage to protest it. 
United States and other writers and journal- 
ists can demand, specifically, the release of 
these Hungarian writers now known to be 
imprisoned: Zoltan Molnar. Gyula Fekete, 
Aneras Sandor, Joseph Gall, Miklos Ober- 
soysky, Julius Hay, Zoltan Zetzk, Tibor Tar- 
dos, Balasz Lengyel, Domokos Varka, San- 
dor Novobaczky, and the world-renowned 
Gyorgy Lukacs. Let the eight Nobel Prize 
winners who cabled their outrage last year 
cable it again, to prominent opposite num- 
bers in Soviet professions. Let British Labor- 
ites send a new and sterner protest. Let 
Pandit Nehru recall his sorrow of December 
and give it voice anew. Let the United States 

solemnly memorialize the Supreme 
Soviet on the crime of Hungary. 

The Kadar regime, after promising amnes- 
ty to the freedom fighters, has begun ex- 
terminating the survivors. It proclaims: 
“We have two paths ahead of us, a merciless 
government or a state of chaos.” The United 
Nations clearly has two alternatives: A som- 
nolent summer undisturbed by the death 
cries of forsaken patriots, or the path of duty 
to keep a merciless spotlight upon the mur- 
derers so that their guilt will stand clear in 
the glare of condemnation from the world. 


David A. Morse and the ILO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Morse and the ILO,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, June 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. MORSE AND THE ILO 

The reappointment of David A. Morse as 
Director General of the International Labor 
Organization for at least 5 more years is nota- 
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ble in many ways. To make it possible the 
governing body had to change the rules of 
succession from a single 3-year term, after 
10 years of service, to 6 years with no limi- 
tation on reappointment. Mr. Morse ‘was 
nominated by a Government representa- 
tive of India and seconded by the Govern- 
ment delegates of the United States and 
Soviet Russia. His election was the unani- 
mous act of the entire governing body, in- 
cluding Government, employer, and work- 
ers’ spokesmen of the great powers, of some 
of the Latin-American nations and of Arab- 
oriented Egypt. At the end of his 15-year 
term Mr. Morse will have been the head of 
a major international agency longer than 
anyone else in history. 

To have won, &nd kept, the confidence 
of the West and East, of the North and South, 
including the devotees of conflicting ideolo- 
gies, is remarkable enough. It is, much 
more so for a forceful person with deep 
democratic convictions. We congratulate 
Mr. Morse on his dedicated service on behalf 
of better human living the world around. 
And we congratulate the ILO on the oppor- 
tunity it has given him for still greater 
achievement as Director General—for 5 years 
more at least. 


Milestones in Progress of Deseret News 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, news- 
papers in America have done us all a fine 
service not only in presenting the news 
of the day but in providing a record of 
community events that in times becomes 
one of the most excellent tools of the his- 
torian of American life. 

Quite often too such newspapers in 
their own particular growth give us an- 
other insight into the greatness of 
America. From hand press to multi- 
cylindered behemoths, from tiny offices 
to mammoth plants, from few-page edi- 
tions to hundred-plus issues, their growth 
is manifest. 

This week in Salt Lake City, one of our 
finest Utah mewspapers, the Deseret 
News, began its 108th year of service to 
our Intermountain area. A story in the 
issue of Saturday, June 15, summarizes 
some milestones of Deseret News prog- 
ress. The changes reflected in those 
years are remarkable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vast CHANGES Noten Since PAPER BEGAN— 
DESERET News COMPLETES 107TH Year 

The Deseret News begins its 108th year of 
publication Saturday. 

On June 15, 1850, the Mountain West's first 
newspaper came off a small hand press 
brought across the plains by ox team. The 
first 8-page edition was printed on 7½ by 
10-inch paper at the rate of 2 copies a minute, 

The 80-page weekday paper published last 
October 10 required 45% tons of newsprint, 
measured 227.5 miles in length, and rolled 
off giant presses at the rate of more than 400 
per minute, 


STATES 
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Throughout the 107 years of its publica- 
tion, the News has been an active participant 
in Utah history. 

The first Deseret News extra was issued in 
1852. It was a 48-page pamphlet containing 
full minutes of a special conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

In May of 1858, because of the threat of 
Johnson’s Army to Salt Lake City, publica- 
tion was transferred to Pillmore and Parowan 
until September. 

NEWS SPEEDED UP 

With the advent of the Pony Express in 
1860, news reached the Deseret News in only 
6 days from Missouri. Formerly it had taken 
30 days by stagecoach and 4 months by ox 
team. z 


The transcontinental telegraph, linked in 
Utah in 1861, brought news from abroad to 
Salt Lake City in ticker time. 

Publication jumped to semiweekly and 
then to daily in 1866. Weekly editions re- 
mained until 1898 and the semiweekly until 
1922. 

In 1892 the Deseret News came under pri- 
vate management. It was returned to 
church operation in 1899, 

SPORTS PAGE IN 1898 

The sports page first appeared in 1898, and 
in 1916 the comic strips. 

Radio station KZN, which later became 
KSL, was licensed to the Deseret News in 
1922. This was the first commercial bröad- 
casting station between Missouri and the 
Pacific coast. 

The Church News began as a weekly sup- 
plement in 1931. Pictures transmitted by 
wire were first used in 1935, and full color 
printing came in 1936. 

A Sunday edition was published from May 
1948 untif September 1952. 

This past year, as from its beginning, the 
Deseret News has striven to give its readers 
the public service firsts which have 
brought the paper the prestige and respect 
of an ever-expanding circulation. 

EXTRA ACTIVITIES 


Complete coverage of the general elections 
last November required more than 500 man- 
hours by a special staff in order to get the 
results to readers rapidly. 

The Deseret News-s Sxi School at 
Alta and Brighton was attended by 1,600 in 
December. More than 68,000 in individual 
tests were given to 5,300 junior high school 
students in the Quizette program. 

Bonus features presented in serial form 
included such best sellers as Stay Alive All 
Your Life, Help Your Husband Stay Alive, 
Lights Out in Budapest, The Day Lincoln Was 
Shot, The Resurrection, and The Fatboys’ 
Downfall. 

DESIRES REALIZED 


Several saw their Suppressed Desires real- 
ized, and the Knothole Gang got into games 


Each year has brought additional changes 
and developments which helped the Deseret 
News to be of service to its readers and con- 
tinued to make it the Mountain West's first 
newspaper, 


Treason’s Biggest Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit the following editorial 
which was written by David Lawrence 
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and appeared in the June 28, 1957, edi- 
tion of U. S. News & World Report: 


'TREASON’S BIGGEST VICTORY 
(By David Lawrence) 


The right of an individual to be protected 
against prosecution, even if he advocates 
publicly the forcible overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment, has just been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Punishment can come only if it can be 
proved that, as a result of this preachment, 
a specific step was taken to carry out a 
treasonable purpose. 

Nor can such an advocate be convicted by 
any court in any of the 48 States of the 
Union For treason as an abstract doe- 
trine has now been legalized by the Su- 
preme Court and given the protection of the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

Not only are the courts put in a strait- 
jacket. of impotence, but the Congress of 
the United States has been notified that it 
no longer can carry on penetrating investi- 
gations designed to expose any wrongdoing, 
even if it seeks information for use in 
writing future laws that could prevent a re- 
currence of such wrongdoing. 

In many respects, the series of decisions 
rendered at the present term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are more devas- 
tating and more destructive of the rights of 
Congress to function as a coordinate branch 
of the Government than any decisions ever 
rendered by our highest Court in its entire 


history. 

The rights of the individual now are ruled 
as su those of the Government it- 
self and of all other citizens in the Republic 
who may be imperiled thereby. 

The rights of the individual, moreover, 
now are held to be more sacred than the 
right of the people, through their Govern- 
ment, to be made secure against foreign 
enemies whose agents operate inside our 
borders. 

Overnight a historic function of Congress 
has been curtailed and weakened—the right 
to investigate and inform itself on matters 
that may require legislation. 

No longer can Congress compel a witness 
to tell what he knows, for instance, about 
other individuals engaged in Communist ac- 
tivity, even though he himself may not be a 
Communist or a traitor. The citizen, of 
course, can volunteer such information, but 
the witness now is to decide for himself 
whether a question asked by the interro- 
gating member of a congressional committee 
is or is not pertinent to a legislative purpose. 

The Supreme Court says Congress has not 
hitherto explained fully, and maybe doesn't 
itself know, the legislative purpose for which 
it seeks information through its investiga- 
tions, and hence doubts must be resolved in 
favor of the recaicitrant witness. 

Presumably committees of Congress here- 
after will not be able to compel answers to 
their questions unless each query appears to 
be specifically authorized under the wording 
of a resolution adopted by either the House 
or the Senate. Even then, the Supreme 
Court intimates that it can rule later that 
the resolution was loosely drawn or too 
broadly drafted. As a practical matter, this 
sabotages the effectiveness of investigations 
based on the subpena power, 

It means that crooks who operate shady 
businesses, crooks who dominate certain la- 
bor unions, and traitors who do the bidding 
of foreign agents and institutions cannot be 
exposed by Congress. The Supreme Court 
says that to do so might damage the reputa- 
tion of these individuals and that to pre- 
serve this is more important than the safety 
or the integrity of the State. 


PATH OF TRAITORS MADE EASIER 


Last week's decisions rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States are 
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epoch making. They are so sweeping that 
for a long time to come the path of the 
traitor in our midst will be made easier— 
unless. the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court is limited, as the Constitution says it 
can be, “under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make.” 

A new concept of the citizen’s duty now is 
brought forward by the Supreme Court 
when it says, in effect, that a witness need 
not answer even though he knows just 
where the time bombs are hidden which 
may blow up thousands of his fellow 
citizens. 

It seems that the first amendment now 
includes a right of “association” and that 
the relations between citizens and traitors 
are protected by the Constitution. 

This is legalism run riot. This a techni- 
cality glorified. This is caprice that defies 
realism. It ignores the very existence of 
Soviet infiltration, Soviet espionage, and the 
Soviet conspiracy to render the American 
military establishment someday too weak to 
resist attack. 

The Supreme Court, In its latest opinion, 
examines the phrasing of the resolution— 
first adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1938 and readopted seven times 
since—which authorizes its committee to 
investigate un-American activities. The 
Court now finds this resolution defective. 
The majority of the Justices belittle the 
name of the committee by asking if any- 
body knows what “un-American” means. 

Is it possible that in this day and age 
the Congress of the United States is being 
instructed that it must define “un-Ameri- 
canism” to the satisfaction of every witness 
who may be called by an investigating com- 
mittee before he can be compelled to answer 
questions? Didn't the House committee it- 
self set out to learn what sort of activities 
hostile to American interests were being 
carried on? 


In one instance, on the other hand, where- 
in the chairman of the House committee did 
outline in detail at a certain hearing that 
Congress wanted to know 
whether labor unions were dominated by 
Communists, the Supreme Court now insists 
that even this is too vague a statement of 
the legislative purpose because it is noted 
that 6 of the 9 witnesses examined appar- 
ently had no connection with labor unions. 

But Justice Clark, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, inquired in substance as follows: Who 
is to say that the supposed nonlabor wit- 
nesses were not stooges, instruments of com- 
munication or contact between the Commu- 
nist traitors and the misguided, gullible 
members of the union? Wouldn't the Com- 
munists use drops or cover-up agents to do 
their work? Did the Supreme Court ma- 
jority ever hear that secret agents have ac- 
complices among persons not necessarily 
members of a union? 

The Supreme Court seems to imply that 
the menace of Communist infitration has 
vanished. It says witnesses now are asked 
by Congress to talk about past associations 
and to be judged by current standards rather 
than those contemporary with the ones €x- 

. When was treason ever judged bY 
any standard provided by the chronology of 
the calendar? At what time in a man's life 
does the concealment of the traitorous be- 
havior of persons other than himself be- 
come righteous through obsolescence? 
When does it become permissible in retro- 
spect to have accepted the discipline of a 
foreign government's agents or stooges wh? 
seek to overthrow one’s own Government? 

Many of our citizens who were duped DY 
the Communist line have since denoun 
itin public. They have been forgiven. They 
have been applauded for their courage and 
renewed allegiance. But today it is the 
coward who is extolled. It is the traitor wb? 
is advised that not only will his own secrets 
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be protected, but that he can continue to 
protect the agents of foreign governments 
and others who listen to their propaganda 
Or become a part of their apparatus. 

` The Supreme Court, in its opinion, re- 
Peatedly proclaims that a congressional com- 
mittee should not have the right to explore 
details of the background of a witness be- 
Cause this might hurt his reputation or that 
of his friends and associates. Why should 
Such solicitude be shown for the reputation 
of shady characters or for those who have in 
One way or another made the mistake of 
Coming under Communist influence? 

The Supreme Court seems obsessed with 
the idea that public stigma is too harsh for 
& man who is called to testify before a con- 
gressional committee and refuses to tell what 
he knows. The Court argues that the safety 
Of the state is too abstract an objective to 
Justify the requirement that a witness tell 
all he knows about Communist infiltration. 
If there is to be an error, the Court feels it 
Should be on the side of the traitors and 
that this is a small price to pay. But what 
about the price that the loyal citizens must 
Pay with their lives when the acts of treason 
eventually are consummated and the enemy 
is given a military advantage? 

The cl barriers erected by the Su- 
Preme Court will kill, for all practical pur- 
Poses, the searching type of inquiry which 
Congress has found so useful in the past in 
exposing corruption and crime long after 
the statute of limitations has run in par- 

cases. 


YESTERYEAR LIBERALS 


Woodrow Wilson, in his book on congres- 
sional government, wrote: “The informing 
functions of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function.” 

Felix Frankfurter, as a professor of law at 
Harvard Law School, used that very quota- 
uon approvingly in a magazine article he 

when a Senate committee was in- 
Testigatinig the Teapot Dome scandals in the 

920 8. The article appeared in the New 
Republic for May 21, 1924, and was entitled, 
“Hands Off the Investigations.” Justice 
Clark cited this article in his dissenting 
op n last week. 
ag toerPts from Mr. Frankfurter's article are 

follows: 

“If these aren't ‘leads’ properly to be pur- 

then we had better frankly admit that 
à Power of congressional investigation is 
8 and not an effective instrument for 
tilating issues for the information of 
gress and of the public. * * * 
ab real issue is whether the danger of 
uses and the actual harm done are £o 
off and substantial that the grave risks 
to be irg free congressional inquiry are 
lim} incurred by artificial and technical 
tations upon inquiry. * * * 
quiry the same reason congressional in- 
rigi ought not to be fettered by advance 
ities, because in the light of experience 
fan be no reasonable doubt that such 
ton ment would make effective investiga- 
H almost impossible.” 
Ala Ugo Black, as United States Senator from 
commi when he headed an investigating 
ity m ttee exposing the misbehavior of util- 
ary 1538 s, wrote an article in the Febru- 
936 issue of Harper's magazine. Jus- 
It ts last week also cited this article. 
Just as persuasive today as the day it 
written, 
nator Black wrote: 
away ìs no power on earth that can tear 
aud nDe vell behind which powerful and 
save th and unscrupulous groups operate 
with — Sovereign legislative power armed 

“This right of subpena and search. * * e 
legal controversy has brought forth many 
Namen o ments, filled many pages of par- 
edit TY records, evoked multitudinous 
tran Protests, and sent many recalci- 
tinge deo Prison, Notwithstanding this con- 

Opposition, the House and Senate 
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have uniformly sustained the right of their 
committees to obtain such evidence since 
the first congressional investigation was or- 
dered by the House in 1792, The courts have 
upheld them. 

“Witnesses have declined to answer ques- 
tions from time to time. The chief rea- 
son advanced has been that the testimony 
related to purely private affairs, In each 
instance with which I am familiar, the 
House and Senate have steadfastly adhered 
to their right to compel reply, and the wit- 
ness has either answered or been impris- 
oned.” 

Earl Warren, as attorney general of the 
State of California, issued a statement on 
November 28, 1941, denouncing the Cali- 
fornia Prison Board of Terms and Paroles for 
the release of three murderers sentenced to 
a 20-year term who had just been set free 
after serving a little more than 4 years, Mr, 
Warren wrote: 

“Human life has indeed been cheapened, 
The murderers are free today not because 
they are rehabilitated criminals but because 
they are politically powerful communistic 
radicals, Their parole is a culmination of 
a sinister program of subversive politics, at- 
tempted bribery, terrorism, and intimi- 
dation which has evidenced itself in so many 
ways during the past 3 years.” 

These three liberals of yesteryear—Messrs, 
Frankfurter, Black, and Warren—were then 
living in a world of reality. But today Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Black and Chief Jus- 
tice Warren live in the vacuum of an equivo- 
cal liberalism. They are 3 of the 6 Justices 
who made possible the sweeping decision of 
last Monday destroying the future effective- 
ness of congressional investigations in all 
fields of inquiry, including Communist 
activities in the United States. 

True enough, Chief Justice Warren holds 
out hope that in the future a measure of add- 
ed care may make it possible for Congress to 
exercise its investigating powers. But, as 
Justice Clark points out in his dissent, the 
phrase “added care“ isn't spelled out, nor is 
there any intimidation of what these words 
mean today or may mean in the future, This 
is confusion worse confounded, 

Not content to strike down the investiga- 
tive powers of Congress, the Supreme Court 
also demolished on the same day, in another 
case, the investigating authority at State 
legislatures throughout the Nation. 


HAMSTRINGING LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Nor is all the damage confined to investi- 


‘ gative powers of Congress or the States. 


Much worse is the blow struck at the law- 
enforcement work of police agencies in city 
and county governments as well. 

Thus, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and every police department throughout the 
country must now be ready to make public 
in court the copies of all confidential reports 
made by detectives concerning all witnesses 
who are called to testify by the prosecution. 
Even state secrets covered in such reports 
must be divulged, or else the prosecutor will 
have to give up the right to use the witness. 
Undercover agents have to be revealed, and, 
of course, their future usefulness is impaired 
when they are identified publicly. 

Who now will telephone a tip to the FBI 
or the police department of any city or 
county if his name is to appear in a detec- 
tive’s report made public in court? The in- 
formant will know that he can be subjected 
to reprisals from the members of the family 
of an accused person or his partners in a 
crime ring. What a blow to law enforce- 
ment. 1 

So the net result of the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has been to do the following things: 

1. To make easier the escape of criminals 
and traitors from prosecution or exposure, 
and to make harder the process of detection. 

2. To cripple the investigating power of 
State legislatures and city and county gov- 
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ernments in studying corrupt operations not 
yet covered by any laws. 

3. To the Congress and deprive 
it of the best way to get the information 
about the operations of criminals and trai- 
tors needed to write the necessary laws to 
fight such criminals and traitors. 

4. To make it easier for foreign govern- 
ments hostile to us to operate on American 
territory through parties and groups and 
fronts that can destroy not only the Bill of 
Rights but the lives and property of our cit- 
izens when the time comes to complete the 
conspiracy by infiltration or war. 

Treason has won its biggest victory. 


More Yankee Trade, Less Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following address made by 
Eugene W. Castle before the Export 
Managers Club of New York, Inc., on 
June 18, 1957, entitled “More Yankee 
Trade—Less Foreign Aid”: 


More YANKEE, TRADE, Less FOREIGN Am 


(Address of Eugene W. Castle, New York City, 
author, The Great Giveaway, The Reali- 
ties of Foreign Aid, Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, founder and former president, 
Castle Films, the Export Managers Club of 
New York, Inc., June 18, 1957, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City) 


Early in the century when the then Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt urged that our Na- 
tion “speak softly but carry a big stick,” the 
United States established- a policy which 
came to be known as “dollar diplomacy.” It 
meant the use of American diplomatic power 
to promote our financial interests abroad so 
that Americans could invest m overseas en- 
terprises with a minimum of risk. 

However, dollar diplomacy did not set 
well with the liberals of that day. They de- 
cried the use of diplomatic and military pres- 
sure to insure investments, and dollar di- 
plomacy was roundly denounced as a wicked 
form of meddling in the affairs of foreign 
countries. 

‘Today we are confronted—and often con- 
founded—with a new kind of dollar di- 
Plomacy. It, too, involves the use of Amer- 
ican money abroad, but today we are deal- 
ing in billions instead of millions. And 
since the billions are public funds provided 
solely by the American taxpayers, there is 
an amazing and ever-growing nonchalance 
in the way of our bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton ladle out the money overseas. When 
mistakes, waste, and unwarranted extrava- 
gances result from our giveaways, no apolo- 
gies for the errors in public spending are ever 
made. Instead, the demands for foreign 
spending are increased, as year after year, 
particularly at appropriation time, “new 
crises" and dangers are brought forth until 
the aid budgets are rammed through the 
Congress. As soon as this is accomplished 
the “crisis” and urgency to spend promptly 
disappears until the next year rolls around. 

Of course, profit is no longer our motive. 
Instead the requesters yell to Congress and 
to high heaven that if they can't obtain all 
of the money they demand—every billion 
of it, the world will come to an end. But 
the world does not come to an end, 
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The Marshall plan was originally offered 
to a skeptical Congress as a means of re- 
habilitating the war-ravaged countries of 
Europe. We were told that $17 billion and 
4 years would do the job. 

But it did not stop there. Since the world 
began, the Marshall plan has had no par- 
allel in the resultant spending of the re- 
sources of one nation for foreign aid. 

We sent our dollars marching $60 billion 
strong over the far reaches of the earth in 
quest of mutual security. The prize, like 
a will o' the wisp, eluded us. The world is 
still in turmoil and danger. There is no 
security, mutual or otherwise. 

Before I express my views further, let me 
make it perfectly clear that even if Con- 
gress did not appropriate one single dollar 
of new money for foreign aid, there will be 
spent not less than $3.3 billion during the 
fiscal year that begins next July 1. Addi- 
tionally, there are $714 billion already ap- 
propriated and in the Washington pipeline 
to continue foreign ald for more than 2 


years. 
What I am going to discuss briefly is the 
matter of getting a better and more honest 
deal for the American taxpayer and, at the 
same time, continue to support those coun- 
tries whose friendship we can rely on—coun- 
tries who are determined to help themselves 
and are therefore worthy of our support. * 


critically our forelgn-nid spending as a mat- 
ter of our own self-interest. 

From the year 1792 to 1950, our Govern- 
ment collected’ $406 billion in taxes. 

Prom 1950 through 1956, our Government 
collected $433 billion in taxes. 

For $406 billion in 158 years, we fought 
and won 6 wars. 

For $433 billion in 7 years we fought one 
war in Korea without victory; we fought and 
are still fighting a cold war that we seem to 
be losing even in Formosa and, more recently, 
with our allies in Great Britain. 

We cannot continue to support those who, 
if the chips were down, would not support 
us. We cannot buy allies and friends, but 
we could spend ourselyes into bankruptcy 
and war. 

President Eisenhower once realized this 
when he publicly stated: “The United States 
cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, by its finan- 
cial sacrifices, carry all other nations of the 

* world on its shoulders and we should stop 
giveaway programs.” 

Our foreign-aid careerists are gripped in 
the spirit of a crusade — emotional. in- 
tolerant of criticism or investigation. Those 
who dare question their activities are looked 
upon as isolationists, short-sighted “‘penny- 
pinchers” who are lacking in vision. 

Neither individuals or nations are made 
friendly or even grateful by handouts. 
Those who are given money soon think it 
is owed to them. The assumption that the 
more money we give away the more good we 
accomplish is wrong—very wrong. For the 
emotions which really influence people 
pride, custom, race, religion, and national 
enthusiasm are completely ignored. It is 
also wrong because it leads to frantic efforts 
on the part of our foreign-aid representa- 
tives to stir up projects in other countries 
which have not been requested and, in many 
cases, not wanted. 

Let us consider a few of these projects: 

It was recently announced that the United 
States has given $1 million to Pakistan to 
bolster that country's fishing industry. 

In Formosa, we have set up a pension pro- 
gram for overaged Chinese soldiers, 

In the Philippines we have provided cost- 
ly electronic and technical 
equipment for a section of that country 
where no power is available, 
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In Afghanistan we have provided expen- 
sive airfields in a country where most travel 
is still done on the backs of camels. 

In Thailand we started to build a high- 
way for $6.5 million that has already cost 
us $18 million for half of the originally 
planned stretch and in a country which has 
fewer than 9,000 automobiles. 

In India we provided $1,500,000 to build 
hundreds of prefabricated grain silos. The 
material, still uncrated, rests In warehouses 
in Calcutta and we are probably paying the 
storage bill. 

In India, too, we have 400 people to ad- 
minister our giveaway program. They can't 
spend the money as fast as it is piped to 
them. They have a backlog of $135,000,000 
and International Cooperation Administra- 
tion is trying desperately to obtain $80 mil- 
lion or more a year on top of what we are 
already giving India. 

To Tito we are still exporting military 
jets and treasure despite the fact that the 
Yugoslav dictator repeatedly reminds us that 
his relations with Moscow are improving. 
His Defense Minister is now en route to the 
Kremlin. Tito is now playing coy about re- 
cetying our free airplanes, while he again 
makes goo-goo eyes at the Soviets. 

Every year, at appropriation time, the 
giveaway mania has become a nonpartisan 
path to the headlines for our legislators in 
Washington. For instance: 

Senator KENNEDY, a Democrat is anxious 
to give away $100 million to the Government 
of Communist Poland. This will not help 
the people of Poland. It will only help to 
relieve Moscow of some of its satellite over- 
head that it is so anxious to get rid of, 
Half of this gift is already on the way. The 
other half will soon be sent. We should have 
sent it all direct to Moscow. This would 


chief, 
has already complained that this $100 mil- 
lion handout is very small considering their 
needs, and the Moscow errand boy adds that 
President Eisenhower's statement last Oc- 
tober offering aid to Poland proved to be a 
sheer illusion. 

Under Secretary of State Dillon, a Repub- 
lican, has become an eager-beaver sponsor 
for the new 62 billion handout, without 
strings, to the underdeveloped nations of 
the word. Dillion very properly and politely 
calls it a loan. I hope you will never have 
to conduct an export transaction on a similar 
basis. If you do, the sheriff may be look- 
ing for you. 

Congressman ROOSEVELT, a Democrat, se- 
riously suggests that we should interna- 
tionalize our Panama Canal to please Egypt's 
Nasser who has shown no desire to please 
us. We built the Panama Canal. We paid 
for it. We own it. If we should ever in- 
ternationalize it, heaven forbid, some Rus- 
sian commissar could decree that ships fly- 
ing the Stars and Stripes could not enter 
the canal. In time of war our fleet would 
be bottled up. The memories of most of 
us are short. Too many of us forget that 
our Armed Forces fought, bled and died by 
the tens of thousands to win the war in Eu- 
rope. After victory was accomplished and 
the enemy lands were reduced to piles of 
rubble, our politicians and the Military 
Commander of that day forget to get a 
road out of Berlin for Americans. The cost- 
ly Berlin airlift in half free, half slave Ger- 
many resulted. This fatal error is largely 
responsible for the precarious position we 
find ourselves in today. This tragic mistake 
became immediately apparent to Stalin. He 
dotected our weakness and determined that 
we could be pushed around. The cold war 
that has cost us tens of billions of dollars 
resulted. We are still being shoved around 
and humiliated before friends and foe alike 
by Stalins successors. 
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Senator KEnow.anp, Republican minority 
leader, recently propelled himself into the 
headlines when he suggested on a TV pro- 
gram that we barter Norway, for Communist- 
dominated Hungary. The Senator, in all se- 
riousness, offered the idea that we trade the 
membership of Norway in the North Atlantic 
Alliance in return for Soviet withdrawal 
from Hungary. Norway, unlike Hungary, is 
not a satellite. It is our firm friend and 
an independent nation, which determines 
its own destiny. Those of us with long mem- 
ories will recall that the German war loads 
invaded Norway first, in their attempt to 
bottle up all Scandinavia. 

These are but a few examples of why per- 
haps we fail to hold the respect and support 
of allies or neutrals. Our foreign-aid extrav- 
agances will never prove a substitute for 
firm foreign polities and sound pronounce- 
ments. S 

One month ago, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
majority leader of the United States Senate 
and a respected legislator, stated publicly 
that Congress would not write any blank 
checks for foreign aid and will not surrender 
the right to annual checkup on the program. 
That's what the Senate majority leader said 
& month ago. 

But only a few days ago the powerful 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee after 
reducing the White House multi-billion- 
dollar aid request by less than 6 percent, en- 
dorsed, by an almost overwhelming ma- 
jority, an aid program for the new fiscal year 
which Senator Johnson now both supports 
and sponsors, 

If the four items contained in this overall 
aid authorization, which I am about to 
detail briefly to you, were adopted by the 
responsible officials of any publicly held 
United States corporation, these officials 
would, very likely, face Federal prosecution. 

Here are the items: 

No. 1. The budget of the Department of 
Agriculture includes $750 million of foreign 
aid for the next 3 years, which certainly 
should be added to the total foreign aid bill. 
This item should not be concealed from the 
American people as at present. 

Moreover, foreign currency received from 
these food sales spells trouble for us because 
it means interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries through lending 
and relending large sums of money wi 
their country. Only 10 percent of the soft 
currencies received from food aid sales 15 
used for the maintenance of our own overly 
populated government establishments within 
a given country. The balance of 90 per 
cent puts us im the foreign banking pusis 
ness with foreign currency, obviously a thref 
to the normal conduct of the fiscal affairs 
of any country. of 

Furthermore, it dumps a large volume 
government held food supplies, at less 
cost, on foreign countries receiving there 
thereby restricting the normal procedures 
foreign trade. This has led to an every grow? 
ing number of complaints from United 
States and others affected. 

2. Nearly a billion dollars of defense SUP“ 
port largely duplicates economic aid. 
sum of 8900 million now demanded for a 
fense support is another scheme to en 
to Justify the expenditure of this vast sum nid 
countries where we already have military 
programs. This, to a large degree, constitutes 
a duplication of ald funds, regardless of 
reason given for It. te 

Year after year, the President, the Stan- 
Department and the highest officials and 10 
bylsts for the executive departments pl 
for larger forelgn aid appropriations. t 

Year after year, the principal argumen 
is that we are spending three quarters of 
aid funds for military purposes and mA 
one quarter for economic aid. However. 
the case of this latest plan, the defense sub? 
port funds are to be reallocated to the Inter- 
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National Cooperation Administration, so 
that It ends up as before in the economic aid 
Pipeline and not in the percentages that 
&re given to stimulate the superspending. 
3. Now it Is planned to hide foreign mili- 
aid from the Congress by in t- 
ing it in our defense budget where it will 
forever repose in the spending stream that 
7 — through the catacombs of the Pen- 
n. 

If Congress allows this to happen it means 
that the so-called military aid funds will be 
Separated from the economic aid funds in 
the overall budget. Actually, $2 billion 
Will be hidden from congressional super- 
gaan, so that it will be almost impossible 

OF our. legally constituted legislators to 
know how much is being spent for military 
ald and whether or not it is being used ex- 
Clusively for military hardware and training. 
the © purpose of this is, of course, to reduce 
of ro erell foreign-ald budget in the eyes 
the public—to conceal $2 billion annually 
pai both the Congress and from the Amer- 
People. In the end, it will cost the 
3 taxpayers more billions because 
8 Visible part of the aid budget will go 

P and the defense budget already plagued 

& tion, will become a military secret, 

nd a more costly one. This is a dishonest 

que, It should be condemned and” 
delected. 

4. A new $2 billion blank check with no 
for The new blank-check proposal calls 
be an Outright authorization of $2 billion to 
freee at the rate of $500 million for the 

year and $750 million for each of 2 suc- 
to the years. No strings are to be attached 
awa Spending. This vast sum will be given 
Stats at the discretion of the Department of 
Admi. and the International Cooperation 
has — and no geographical spread 
Rize 4 u defined. It is important to recog- 
hair kean inescapable fact that the first year’s 
the ee pe dollars will become the incentive, 
aditional 

E years. 
that the 
Mid how. 


a aula be recalled that the last Con- 
blank 2 refused to give the President a 
Years, deck for $100 million per year for 10 

Ow under a new authorization the 
blank 8 sident boldly demands another 
global 5 eck for his appointed, not elected, 
3-year piam to ladle out $2 billion over a 
lions un terval. And to toss out these bil- 
and as thee they please, when they please, 
new fore ey please. If Congress permits this 
ate stu yen-aid folly the American taxpayers 
but yer not only for 3 years and $2 billion 
$2 bin Possibly forever and for many times 
ing for 81 Secretary of State Dulles, plead- 
Con, igger foreign spending and as little 
is Possibie a supervision of the epending as 


and the itch to get rid of the 
$1,500,000,000 over the 2 succeed- 
The only problem will be to see 
money is fully spent and never 


foreign at; told a committee of Congress that 

More” i must go on for at least 10 years 
Our 

appropriate should be to reduce the annual 

Men Military, to $I Dillion. This 

— in the Present waste and extrava- 
uid 

that Hya the bureaucratic superstructure 

String in high gear. It would 

politicians from cre- 


CS This means fifty to sixty billion dol- 
nomie ation for all foreign aid, both eco- 
Would 
Bance v 
ur global giving venture. It 
to kee American people must now support 
e 
annual cry of crisis, which im- 


e 
are many more effective and less 
omic devel Pa a countries in 
We mea from the Federal Treasury, 
eign mb toe Yankee traders and less for- 
San apital in stimulate the flow ‘of Ameri- 
to needy and underdeveloped 
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nations through the incentive of fast tax 
writeoffs, such as are now granted to indus- 
tries engaged in defense production. 

Another way would be to expand the ca- 
pacity of the World Bank to make long-term, 
low-interest loans to worthy nations upon 
the security of such collateral as natural re- 
sources or industrial potential. 

In so doing, the United States would be 
able to &chieve its goal without insulting 
the beneficiaries of its assistance, and with- 
out bankrupting the American people. One 
thing is certain, we cannot save the world by 
destroying ourselves. 

We are told repeatedly that it is folly if we 
do not continue and expand our giveaway 
program. I can assure you it is the height 
of -folly if we do continue such spending. 

The present policy of weakening this Na- 
tion’s economy and defenses by giving our- 
selyes away makes it inevitable that we will 
be forced again to send our sons to fight and 
die in a third world war. 

To me, one of the most alarming aspects 
of our foreign aid program is that so many 
well-meaning people have been persuaded 
that this vast array of money we are spending 
will buy us future security. 

‘The record shows and will continue to show 
that we have not bought one iota of protec- 
tion in case of necessity in spite of the great 
sacrifices we haye been called upon to make. 
Recent news dispatches from Japan, Formosa, 
and other countries report numerous mani- 
festations of anti-American sentiment. 
Even Western Europe, according to the 
United Press, is extending a cool reception to 
American tourists. This has been shown in 
country after country that have been the re- 
cipients of our bounty. 

Not being satisfied with giving aid to our 
friends and allies, we have given billions to 
the so-called neutralist nations, together 
with vast quantities of military supplies. 
No thought has been given to the stark peril 
that in some future time these very arms 
might be hurled against our own sons. 

We have already seen Tito, Nehru, Nasser, 
and others visit and play host to the Com- 
munists in wild orgies of friendship and anti- 
western demonstration. 

Now it is solemnly proposed that we begin 
a program of aid to the Communist satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

What is the reason for our policy of panic? 

Why must our policies be governed by 
crude Russian propaganda rather than the 
application of our own reasoning and logic? 

One wonders why this country, with its 
reputation for ingenuity, organization, and 
production, cannot secure favorable agree- 
ments in carrying out its foreign policy and 
programs of foreign aid. . 

Perhaps the answer lies In the fact that 
Congress has abdicated much of its constitu- 
tional responsibility over appropriations. 
When larger amounts than can possibly be 
spent in a single year are appropriated for 
economic aid, Congress loses control of the 
purse strings. 

Congress has been handing to the ICA, and 
its predecessor agencies, billions of dollars 
of the people’s money without any previous 
determination of how the money is to be 
spent, and without audit or accurate check 
to determine whether the money was spent 
for the purposes intended. 

Lack of specific information, general 
vagueness, and absence of coordination is a 
true index to the nature and character of the 
foreign aid program that the Congress is 
being asked to continue. 

With the world’s problems so difficult and 
varied and the solution so hard to find, it is 
wonderful to be able to hit upon so simple 
and easy a way out—give away more money. 
But is it good, or is it harmful? 

Foreign aid has become more than a con- 
tinuous drain upon the American taxpayer. 
It has become an opiate which blinds us to 
the appalling fact that we are doing little 
more than drift in our foreign policy course. 
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It has given us a comfortable and deceptive 
belief that money is a substitute for strength 
and firmness in a cold war. Behind our 
Maginot Line of foreign-aid billions, we have 
hoaxed ourselves with the conviction that 
we have purchased security. 

And these are added reasons why we need 
more Yankee traders. The ability to trade 
commands respect, wins friends and prevents 
wars. The foreign-aid program is today 
supplanting the private investor and in a 
large measure competing with the sound ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. The dead hand 
of the Government bureaucrat cannot take 
the place of American initiative—it can only 
ary it up. 

The sterile hand of state ls now interposed 
between human wants and demands and 
the private initiative which can supply them. 

This is happending more and more in both 
our domestic and our foreign dealings, 

Never before, at a time when the guns are 
not booming, have the American people been 
subjected to more “brainwashing” from 
Washington than at present. Never before 
has the will of the Executive been more 
forcefully imposed upon both the Congress 
and the American people. Never before have 
we been confronted with a more bloated 
Federal budget—$71,800,000,000—the greatest 
danger to inflation that has ever been forced 
upon the American people. 

These are factors that compel reappraisal. 
Several months ago our Congressmen got the 
surprise of their lives. The people rebelled 
against the excesses of the superspenders in 
Washington and their protests descended 
upon the legislators in an avalanche, the like 
of which they had never seen before. For a 
time, Congress took notice and took out the 
economy knife. Then the people stopped 
protesting and the spending went into high 
gear again, spurred by the powerful propa- 
ganda from the President, his assistants, and 
lobbyists. Unless the people reassert their 
concern and maintain their protests we may 
soon be confronted with an inflation that 
not only will curl our hair but may result 
in the tragedy of our losing it, as well as 
our shirts. If that happens we will be 
unable to ald ourselves or anyone else in the 
world. Then Moscow would win without 
firing a shot and our own politicians would 
blame us for their fiscal madness. 

Americans both at home and abroad can 
surmount any problem when, as a nation, 
we put our minds and hearts to the problem 
at hand. 

One problem now before us is to get poli- 
ticlans and their appointed global givers out 
of foreign aid and substityte the safer, surer, 
and sounder methods of our own Yankee 
traders. 


Western Place Names From Virginia 
Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
the naming of America’s cities and coun- 
ties, rivers and lakes, mountains and 
prominent landmarks lie many fascinat- 
ing stories. Many of these our historians 
and other writers have published; oth- 
ers still are being brought to light. As 
our national heritage gains depth and 
perspective, it is well that these accounts 
be preserved. Future generations no 
less will treasure this understanding. 
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Recently there appeared in rural 
newspapers in Bedford, Va., and Afton, 
Wyo., accounts of how a native of Vir- 
ginia in his new homeland remembered 
the old in placenames he suggested for 
the intermountain area. The author is 
a staff member of the former, the Bed- 
ford (Va.) Democrat, who contributed 
the article that appeared in the Star 
Valley Independent, Afton, Wyo. 

For the information of Members of 
the Congress and those particularly in- 
terested in this phase of historical de- 
velopment I ask unanimous consent that 
the two articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bedford (Va.) Democrat of April 
18, 1957] 
Beprorp-Born Mormon BisHop Gave NAMES 
TO Inano Towns 

How a Bedford County native who went 
west and became a Mormon bishop left his 
imprint and the influence of his native coun- 
ty on place names in his adopted home is 
shown in a recent report of the Idaho State 
Historical Department. 

This contains a lengthy feature titled Ida 
ho Town Names,” written by Fritz L. Kramer 
as a thesis for a degree at the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he was then a 
student. It shows that some Idaho place 
names stem directly from the Bedford-born 
bishop while others probably came from the 
same sources. 

Two names, Dayton and Preston, have 
definite associations with Bedford County 
and two others, Liberty and Virginia, may 
have Bedford associations. 

All are associated with Bedford County 
through one of its most distinguished native 
sons, William Bowker Preston, who was born 
near Moneta November 24, 1830, a son of 
Christopher and Martha Mitchell Clayton 
Preston. 

JOINED THE MORMONS 

Mr. Preston migrated westward, settling 
in Yolo County, Calif., in 1852 and in Febru- 
ary, 1857, was baptized into the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormons). 
He colonized the Cache Valley and was 
among the principal founders of Logan, 
Utah. November 14, 1859, he was ordained 
Bishop of Logan. 

In 1871 Bishop Preston was named vice 
president and assistant superintendent of 
the Utah and Northern Railroad. At the 
general conference of the Mormon Church 
April 6, 1884, he was named the fourth pre- 
siding bishop of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. He retained that po- 
sition until December, 1907, when he was re- 
leased because of ill health, He died August 
3, 1908. 

He was married February 24, 1958, to Miss 
Harriett Annice Thatcher of California. He 
represented Cache Valley in the Utah Terri- 
torial Legislature in 1862-1864, 1872, 1876, 
1878, 1880, and 1882. From 1865 to 1868, 
Bishop Preston was on a mission in England 
for the Mormon church conference and from 
1901 to 1907 he was vice president of the 
State Bank of Utah. 

ON THE IDAHO BORDER 

About 1877 the Salt River Valley, on the 
Idaho-Wyoming border, was used as a herd 
ground for cattle of the Mormon Church. 
Bishop Preston advised the young men herd- 
ing cattle to take up land in the locality 
and with his son, W. B. Preston, Jr, and 
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three other men, he was the first to take up 
land there, 

When it came to naming the new Wyoming 
town, Bishop Preston suggested that it be 
named for his old home in Virginia, Bed- 
ford. Mrs. Frane Wilkes, a granddaughter 
of Bishop Preston, and her husband live on 
the Preston farm at Bedford, Wyo. 

In his ventures into northwestern Wyo- 
ming, Bishop Preston left marks of his jour- 
neys in southeastern Idaho, where the towns 
associated with him are located. 

The first permanent settlement in Idaho 
was at Franklin, in the southeastern section 
of the State on the Utah border, the Mormons 
settling there in 1860, thinking it a part 
of Utah. 

NAMED FOR BISHOP 

The town of Preston, county seat of 
Franklin County, in southeast Idaho, was 
settled by the Mormons in 1879 and was 
named Worm Creek“ after the stream on 
which it is situated. By 1883 the name had 
been changed to Preston, in honor of the 
Mormon bishop. - 

Also located in Franklin County, west of 
Preston and north of the town of Franklin, 
is the town of Dayton, This site was origi- 
nally called Franklin Meadows, for a while 
Five Mile Fork, then Chadwick and, finally, 
Dayton, Bishop Preston gave it the later 
name because he always visited the little 
settlement in the daytime and never had 
the occasion to stop overnight. 

In Bear Lake County in the southeast 
on the Wyoming border is the town of Lib- 
erty, founded and named in 1877. The fea- 
ture stated “no further information could 
be obtained on the origin of the name.” 
It is possible that this town, which was in 
the area visited by Bishop Preston, took its 
name also from his home county, Bedford 
County, whose county seat was known as 
Liberty from 1782 to 1890, 


TOWN OF VIRGINIA 


North of Dayton in Bannock County is 
the town named Virginia, which for two 
reasons could be named for the State of 
Preston's birth. The town is shown in 1895 
as being named Thatcher (a settlement in 
Franklin County also bore that name); a 
Mormon ward was organized there in 1912 
under the name of North Cambridge, the 
name being later changed to Virginia. The 
similarity in the names Virginia and Thatch- 
er show relationship to Preston's birthplace 
and his wife's maiden name of Thatcher. 

The only newspaper in Franklin County 
is the Preston Citizen, a weekly paper in 
Preston. 


[From the Star Valley Independent, Afton, 
Wyo., of March 22, 1957] 
SETTLEMENT OF BEDFORD 80 Years Aco TOLD 
IN BICENTENNIAL FEATURE 


(By Kenneth E. Crouch) 


(Eorron’s Norx.— The following feature 
story concerning the settlement of the town 
of Bedford in our-own Star Valley 80 years 
ago was prepared by Mr. Crouch as a feature 
on Bedford, Va., and its namesakes, pub- 
lished in connection with the bicentennial 
observance of that community in 1954. The 
feature won second place in the Virginia 
Press Association awards for 1954 for feature 
writing for nondaily papers. The informa- 
tion aboue Bedford, Wyo., was obtained, 
mostly, from Mr. and Mrs, Frane Wilkes. 
Mrs, Wilkes is a granddaughter of the Bishop 
Preston who named Bedford.) 

“Go west, young man, go west,” led a son 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia to 
Utah and Wyoming where he became a 
prominent leader in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormons) and 
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founded a settlement in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Wyoming which he named in honor 
of his native Bedford County, Va., because 
of the similarities in scenic mountains and. 
farming interests. 

William Bowker Preston was born Novem- 
ber 24, 1830, in Bedford County, Va., a son 
of Christopher and Martha Mitchell Clayton 
Preston who were married in Bedford County, 
Va., December 20, 1824. 

His birthplace was the village of Moneta. 
Strange as it seems, located northeast of 
Bedford, Wyo., in Fremont County, is a 
community named Moneta. 

In 1852 he settled as a farmer in Yolo 
County, Calif., and in February 1857 was 
baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

Settling in Yayson, Utah, he colonized the 
Cache Valley and was among the principal 
founders of Logan, Utah. On November 14, 
1859, he was ordained bishop of Logan. 

Bishop Preston, in 1871, was named vice 
president and assistant superintendent of 
the Utah & Northern Railroad. At the gen- 
eral conference April 6, 1884, he was named 
the fourth presiding bishop of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and re- 
tained that position until December 1907, 
when he was released because of. ill health. 

He died August 3, 1908. 

On February 24, 1858, he was married to 
Miss Harriet A. Thatcher, of California. He 
represented Cache Valley in the General As- 
sembly of the Utah Territorial Legislature in 
1862-64, 1872, 1876, 1878, 1880, and 1882. 

From 1865 to 1868, Bishop Preston was on 
a mission in England for the Mormon Church 
conference, From 1901 to 1907 he was vice 
president of the State Bank of Utah. 

About 1877 part of the Salt River Valley 
on the Idaho-Wyoming border, now in the 
Bedford area, was used as a herd ground 
for cattle of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Bishop Preston advised 
the young men herding the cattle to take 
up land in the locality and with his son, 
W. B. Preston, Jr., and three other men he 
was the first to take up land there. 

The main industry in the Salt River Range 
is dairying and sheep raising with forests 
being abundant, North of Bedford, Wyo- 
in the Wyoming Range is 10,143-foot Vir- 
ginia Peak. 

When it came to naming the new Wyo- 
ming town, Bishop Preston suggested that 
it be named for his old home in Virginis. 
Mrs. Frane Wilkes, a granddaughter of 
Bishop Preston, and her husband live on 
the Preston estate at Bedford, Wyo. 

Bedford County, Va., was formed in 1754 
from Lunenburg County with New London 
as the county seat. When Campbell County 
was formed the village of New London was 
included in that area and Liberty in 1 
was established as the county seat of Bed- 
ford. Liberty was incorporated in 1839, the 
named changed to Bedford City in 1890 and 
to Bedford in 1912. 

It is famous for the location near “Poplar 
Forest“, the summer home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The scenic Blue Ridge Mountains form 
the northern boundary of the county and 
in this range is included the famous Twin 
Peaks of Otter, 4,001-foot Flat Top and 3,875- 
foot Sharp Top. 

Bedford County, Va., was named for Job” 
Russell, the fourth Duke of Bedford. He 
was Secretary of State of England for the 
Southern Department (which was respon- 
sible for the British Colonies) from Febru“ 
ary 13, 1747-48, to June 1751. 

Bedford, Wyo., according to 1950 census 
figures, is the smallest of the 18 places bear- 
ing that name in the United States. The 
places so named are as follows: 


Bedfordshire, En , has a population of 
307,350, was founded 1011, but the origin of 
{ts name is unsettled, The town of Bedford, 

has a population of 54,000 and its 

date of founding and naming is not known. 

are Bedfords in Canada, Africa, and 

Australia, varying from towns to creeks, 

Tivers, bays, etc. 

Three ships of the United States Navy have 

e the name Bedford, the cargo ship 

U. S. S. Bedford Victory (AK-231), named 

for Bedford, Ind., the U. S. S. Perseverance 

(PYC-44), formerly known as the Bedford 

and Condor; and the U. S. S. YP-435, for- 
Merly known as the Bedford. 


The Export-Import Trade From 
Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
Coauthor of the Wiley-Dondero Great 
Lake-St. Lawrence seaway law, it has 

turally been my pleasure on many oc- 
ees to point up the important role 
Pekin by Wisconsin ports in the St. 
h Wrence seaway trade. I have been 
stan in particular, to stress the out- 
able aE advantages and facilities avail- 
© © through the great port of Mil- 

aukee, A 
ue is with ample reason that Wiscon- 
82 8 largest city is regarded as the most 
the essive port on the Great Lakes 
ma pest gateway to the Middle West. Its 

odern outer harbor facilities for bulk, 
partes lift, and general cargo have been 
thr Cularly praised by shipping experts 

°Ughout the world, 

People outside the Great Lakes area 

not realize that America already 
Th 


€sses a fourth great ocean coast. 
is z may not realize that already there 
of tac emendous trade with the ports 
cities. world from Milwaukee and other 
how This fact was confirmed again, 
tory vm when I received the 1957 direc- 
of Great Lakes-oyerseas shipping 
rvices via the port of Milwaukee. This 
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12, 565 Bedford County, Tenn, 
10, 888 Bedford, En 
9, 213 Man named Bedford, 
9, 105 Bedford, N. V. 
4.001 John Russell, Duke of Bedford. 
3, 521 Do, 
2, 400 X 
2, 000 Bedford, England, or a surveyor, 
1, 07 Probably Bedford, England, 
533 Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
450 Bedford County, Tenn. 
374 County, Va. 


Probably Bedford, England. 


Jotm Russell, Duke of Bedford. 
Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, 

Ford across the river, 

Bedford County, Pa, 


Bedford County, Pa. 
Unknown 


John Rossel}, Duke of Bedford. 
Capt. T. „Ir. 
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directory shows all of the many inter- 
national shipping lines which now serve 
this great port community. 

The present directory will expand 
manifold once the seaway is completed. 
In that connection, Congress must, of 
course, finish action on pending legis- 
lation to increase the financial author- 
ity of the Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. 

In order that those outside the Great 


-Lakes area may realize that already a 


huge overseas trade exists, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this directory be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the directory 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIRECTORY or Great LAKES-OVERSEAS SHIP- 
PING SERVICES VIA PORT OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA, 1957 

CONTINENTAL SERVICE 

Fjell-Oranje Line: Regular service, re- 
frigerator and dry cargo. Twice a week, 
Port of Milwaukee direct to Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, LeHarve, Hamburg, Bremen. By 
transshipment to Switzerland and Austria. 
Other ports as cargo offers. General Steam- 
ship Agencies, Inc., 110 East Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broadway 
6-8464; cable: Steamship, Milwaukee. 

Swedish American Line: Regular service, 
refrigerator and dry cargo. Weekly service 
(alternating with French Line) from the 
Port of Milwaukee direct to: LeHavre, 
Rouen, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., 757 North Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; telephone: Broadway 2-2111; cable: 
Furness, Milwaukee. 

Hapag Lloyd-A&B-Hamburg Chicago Line 
(joint service): Deep, tank space, refrigera- 
tor and dry cargo. Weekly sailings, Port of 
Mi-waukee direct’ to Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and LeHarve. Midwest 
Steamship Agency, Inc., 208 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broad- 
way 2-2920; cable: Midship, Milwaukee. 


French Line: Regular service, refrigerator | 


and dry cargo. Weekly service (alternating 
with Swedish American Line) from the Port 
of Milwaukee direct to LeHarve, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., 757 North Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; telephone: Broadway 2-2111; cable: 
Furness, Milwaukee. 

Wallenius Lines: Dry, cargo, deep tank 
space. Monthly service, Port of Milwaukee 
direct to Hamburg, Rotterdam. Kerr 
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Steamship, Inc., 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill; telephone: Central 6-4592; 
cable Kerrline, Chicago. 

Poseidon Lines (fortnightly service): Reg- 
ular service, dry cargo, port of Milwaukee, 
direct to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and 
Bremen. General agents, James W. Elwell & 
Co., Inc., 647 West Virginia Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; telephone: Broadway 2-0570; ca- 
ble: Elwell, Milwaukee. 

SCANDINAVIAN SERVICE 


Fjell Line: Regular service, refrigerator 
and dry cargo. Weekly service, port of Mil- 
waukee direct to Copenhagen, Oslo, Bergen, 
and Stavanger. General Steamship Agencies, 
Inc., 110 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; telephone: Broadway 6-8464; cable, 
Steamship, Milwaukee. i 

Swedish American Line: Regular service, 
refrigerator and dry cargo. Fortnightly serv- 
ice, port of Milwaukee direct to Oslo, Gothen- 
burg, Malmo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Helsingfors. Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 757 
North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: 
Broadway 2-2111; cable: Furness, Milwaukee, 

Swedish-Chicago Line: Refrigerator cargo, 
dry cargo. Forthnigħtly sailings, port of Mil- 
waukee direct to Gothenburg, Malmo, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Helsingfors. General 
Steamship Agencies, Inc., 110 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.: telephone: 
Broadway 6-8464; cable: Steamship, Mil- 
waukee. 

Finlake Line: Monthly sailings, port of 
Milwaukee direct to Gothenburg, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Truku (Abo), Helsingfors, 
and Kotka. Other Scandinavian ports as 
cargo offers. James W. Elwell & Co., Inc., 
647 West Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Telephone: Broadway 2-0570; cable: Elwell, 
Milwaukee. 

Wallenius Lines: Monthly service, port of 
Milwaukee, direct to Gothenburg, and Stock- 
holm. Kerr Steamship, Inc., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III.; telephone: Central 
6-4592; cable: Kerrline, Chicago. X 

UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE 

Fjell-Oranje Line: Regular service, re- 
frigerator and dry cargo. Weekly service, 
port of Milwaukee direct to London and 
Glasgow. General Steamship Agencies, Inc., 
110 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
telephone: Broadway 6-8464; cable: Steam- 
ship, Milwaukee. _ 

Swedish-Chicago Line: Refrigerator cargo, 
dry cargo. Fortnightly sailings, port of Mil- 
waukee direct to Liverpool/Manchester. 
General Steamship Agencies, Inc., 110 East 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; tele- 
phone: Broadway 6-8463; cable: Steamship, 
Milwaukee. 

Manchester Lines Ltd.: Refrigerator cargo, 
dry cargo. Regular from the port of 
Milwaukee direct to Liverpool and Man- 
chester, England. Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., 757 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
telephone; Broadway 2-2111; cable: Furness, 
Milwaukee. 

Furness Great Lakes Line: Regular service, 
dry cargo. Monthly service, port of Mil- 
waukee direct to London, England. Furness, 
Withy & Co. Ltd., 757 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broadway 2- 
2111; cable: Furness, Milwaukee. 

Head Line: Regular service, dry cargo. 
Monthly service, port of Milwaukee direct 
to Liverpool, Belfast, and Dublin. James 
W. Elwell & Co., Inc., 647 West Virginia 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broad- 
way 2-0570; cable: Elwell, Milwaukee. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fabre Line (joint service with Ellerman 
Great Lakes Line): Regular service, refriger- 
ator, and dry cargo. Regular service, port 
of Milwaukee direct to Lisbon, Cadiz, Casa- 
blanca, Tangier, Oran, Algiers, Barcelona, 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseille; other 
Mediterranean ports as offers. James 
W. Elwell & Co., Inc., 647 West Virginia 
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Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broad- 
way 2-0570; cable: Elwell, Milwaukee. 

Ellerman Great Lakes Line (joint service 
with Fabre Line): Regular service, refriger- 
ator, and dry cargo, Regular service, port 
of Milwaukee direct to Lisbon, Cadiz, Casa- 
blanca, Tangier, Oran, Algiers, Barcelona, 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseille; other 
Mediterranean ports as cargo offers. M. E. 
Dey & Co., Inc., 759 North Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broad- 
way 1-7461; cabel: Deyco, Milwaukee. 

Niagara Line: Fortnightly sailings to Med- 
Iterranenan ports from port of Milwaukee 
direct to Lisbon, Casablanca, Algiers, Naples, 
Leghorn, Genoa, Marseille, Valencia, and 
Seville; other Mediterranean and North Afri- 
can ports as cargo offers, General Steamship 
Agencies, Inc, 110 East Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone; Broadway 
6-8464; cabel: Steamship, Milwaukee. 

Montship-Capo Line: Deep tank space, re- 
fregerator, and dry cargo. Every 3 weeks, 
port of Milwaukee direct. to Lisbon, Casa- 
blanca, Genoa, and Naples; other Spanish, 
Mediterranean, and North African ports as 
cargo offers. M. E. Dey & Co., 759 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; tele- 
phone: Broadway 1-7461; cable: Deyco, Mil- 
waukee. 

Zim-Israel-America Lines (Great Lakes 
Service): Regular sailings from Port of Mil- 
waukee direct to Tel Aviv, Haifa, and other 
Mediterranean ports as cargo offers. Midwest 
Steamship Agency, Inc., 208 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broad- 
way 2-2920; cable: Midship, Milwaukee. 

CARIBBEAN SERVICE 


Ahlmann Transcaribbean Line: Regular 
service, dry cargo. Every 21 days, Port of 
Milwaukee direct to La Guaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Maracaibo, Curacao (Barranquilla sub- 
ject to confirmation). Midwest Steamship 
Agency, Inc., 208 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: Broadway 
2-2920; Cable: Midship, Milwaukee. 

Saguenay Terminals, Ltd.: Port of Milwau- 
kee direct to La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Port 
of Spain, Ciudad Trujilio, Santiago de Cuba. 
Port au Prince, and Kingston. James W. 
Elwell & Co., Inc., 647 West Virginia Street, 
Wilwaukee, Wis.; telephone: Broadway 
2-0570; Cable: Elwell, Milwaukee. 

Grace Line, Inc.: Regular American-flag 
service, dry cargo. Every 2 weeks, Port of 
Milwaukee direct to LaGuaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Maracaibo, Barranquilla. Other Carib- 
bean ports as cargo offers. Grace Lines, Inc., 
735 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
telephone: Broadway 2-4722; Cable: Grace- 
line, Milwaukee. 

For information on steamship schedules, 
railroad and truck services, heavy lift facili- 
ties, bulk cargo facilities, municipal port 
tariff, port booklets, general cargo handling, 
address: Board of Harbor Commissioners, 710 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone Broad- 
way 6-3711; cable: Milharco, Milwaukee. 


— 


One Man Pressure Group 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 — 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
answer to problems in Government today 
can be found in this article by Duke 
Burgess, a constituent of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Texas, the district I have the 
honor to represent. 

I am fortunate to have constituents 
like Mr. Burgess. He is not alone in his 
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views. What he must recognize is that 
our Government will indeed do some- 
thing about correcting its faults only 
when the people themselves demand it. 
I hope other Members enjoy this article 
as have I. 

The article follows: 

[From the Freeman for April 1957] 
OnE-MAN PRESSURE GROUP 
(By Duke Burgess) 

Who am 12 Just an ordinary American 
who deeply resents the way our major po- 
lital parties seem to be working night and 
day to plunge us into the depths of slavery. 

If I have any political leanings, they are 
to the right—the right of the individual 
against the might of the group. 

Rabble rousers for the left have convinced 
many that freedom isn't very important. 
They've sold a sugar-coated dose of poison 
by advertising a utopia, the purchase price 
of which is hate, strife, and revolution— 
only they don't mention the price; they let 
us believe it’s all for free. And the cus- 
tomers are persons who want to believe 
that they can have something for nothing. 

There aren't very many who genuinely 
believe in individual rights and freedom. 
Ot course, most people will swear by all 
that’s holy that they are pure believers in 
freedom. Yet when they aré pinned down, 
they believe in freedom for themselves but 
not for the fellow across the street. 

A number of years ago when I first became 
concerned about individual freedom, I heard 
of a man who said he would probably die of 
shock if he ever met a businessman who 
didn't believe in free enterprise. Another 
fellow said he'd drop dead if he ever en- 
countered one who actually did believe in it. 
That amazed me at the time, but now I am 
convinced he was tragically right. 

Too often in recent years I have heard one 
businessman or another say there ought to 
be a law to control his competitors, while 
his competitors were probably busy dream- 
ing up laws to control him. So, what hap- 
pens? They all end up promoting socialism 
and dictatorship by running to Government 
to solve something that could have been 
solved more quickly and cheaply by a friend- 
ly chat across the back fence. 

I know a man who owns more than 100 
stores, yet he hates Safeway and thinks 
there should be some drastic law to prevent 
any company from having as many stores 
as Safeway has. It doesn't seem to occur 
to him that to the man with one store—or 
even 5 or 10—his 100 stores are unreason- 
able competition. I know another man 
whose main livelihood is derived from one 
of the General Motors cars, yet he frequently 
expresses verbal hatred toward the “big fat 
greasy capitalists” who ride around in Cadil- 
lacs. Obviously, it doesn't occur to him that 
he and the other folks who ride around in 
his brand of car would also be classed as fat 
capitalists by millions of people. To go a 
step further, anybody who owns a 1925 Max- 
well might also be considered a “big fat 
greasy capitalist” by countless other millions 
throughout the world. 

IS SIZE A SIN? 


The idea that size of a business in itself 
can be sinful is so widely accepted that hear- 
ings go on almost continuously in Washing- 
ton to determine at what point a com- 
pany becomes a “monopoly.” Legislation is 
always pending which would limit the per- 
centage of business any company could do 
in its industry. 

I think it is one of the most dangerous 
pieces of legislation ever to be considered by 
Congress. I spoke of it to a man I know who 
is legal counsel for a manufacturing con- 
cern. His company does more than half of 
the business in its fleld, and it does more 
than half for one reason only—that more 
than half of the people buying that item pre- 
fer that brand. It has lots of competition, 
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To limit the company to 50 percent of the 
market would not only deprive its owners 
and employees of a place honestly gained in 
a free market, but, just as important, it 
would keep some persons from buying the 
product they like. ; 

Now you would think that the company’s 
legal counsel would be especially alert to the 
dangers in such a law. But what do you 
think he said? He said, “I think that might 
be a good law. You know it's criminal for 
a company such as United States Steel to 
get as big and powerful as it is.“ When I 
suggested that to his competitors his own 
company looked big enough to be outlawed, 
he failed to see the connection. He thinks 
of his own company as small“ business, yet 
its sales run into several million dollars a 
year—big enough so that many of his small- 
er competitors think it is a monster 
there ought to be a law. 

I know a man who used to be in the mar- 
garine business and thought it was a crime 
that butter makers could color their prod- 
uct when he couldn't, Now he owns a dairy 
and he thinks it’s a crime that the mar- 
garine makers are now allowed to color it- 
Not long ago on a train, I was talking with 
a farmer who was loud in his condemnation 
of Government spending. When I suggested 
that a good stopping place might be to with- 
draw subsidies on wheat, he couldn't see it. 
Another man I know is a strong adyocate of 
Government price control. He thinks it's 
wrong for the merchant to make a profit, or 
for landlords to get enough rent to keep uP 
their properties. But he buys and sells 
leases, and thinks it’s just good business to 
buy a lease for a dollar and sell it for a thou- 
sand. Any suggestion to control his margin 
sends him into a frenzy. 

THE FAULT IS OURS 


Is it any wonder that the Government 
reflects such thinking, and tries to 
up the A. & P. mainly for the crime of having 
sold too many groceries to too many people 
too cheaply? Before we start wondering why 
we have a government like that, however, 
maybe we ought to ask ourselves why we are 
like that. 

Let's place the blame for our unholy posi- 
tion today right where it belongs—right in 
the laps of the people and their myriad pres- 
sure groups. Just to name a few of them, 
there are the business groups, the ve 
groups all the way back to the Revolutionary 
War, the school groups, the labor groups, the 
social-welfare groups, the political-spolls 
groups, the church groups, and on and on 
infinitum. One can't put too much blame 
on the politician—after all, he's just hu- 
man—and with every kind of a p 
group imaginable under the sun pushing and 
pulling at him, what can you expect? 

The answer? Well, let's start right close 
to home. What kind of a pressure group 
do you belong to? What kind of a subsidy, 
or special privilege, or law to regulate some- 
body else, are you working for? Be nonest 
with yourself first, and then you can go full 
steam ahead. 


Shortage of School Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE -UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the pub- 
lication Justice, the monthly magazine 
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of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. It points up very dra- 
Matically how severe the shortage of 
School facilities is, even in my own State 
of New Jersey. I do hope that the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to vote on 
& program for Federal aid for public 
Schools this year. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Worxess Unron, AFL-CIO, 
New York, N. Y., May 27, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE OFFICE OF LOUIS 
STULBERG, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


In view of the current interest in the 
Federal school construction bill, we are en- 
Closing a report from Justice, publication of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, for your information. 

Louis STULBERG. 


Unton Hart ro ScHooL Room—SovurH RIVER 
ILGWU Gives UNION HALL FOR DAYTIME 
Use py OvEencrowpED SCHOOL 


(By Leon Stein) 


Any weekday, in South River, N. J., you can 
“lk into the headquarters of the Interna- 
l Ladies Garment Workers Union at 
the corner of Main and Thomas and find the 
filled not with garment workers, but 
With studious teen-agers. Some of these 
th sters have parents who are members of 
h © ILGWU. But the students are in union 
th iquarters because there’s no room for 
hem in their crowded-to-bursting high 
School. 

With a registration of 840, the South River 
High School has about 200 students more 
— it can accommodate. It is two small 

locks from ILGWU headquarters. For the 
eo School year, ILGWU headquarters has 

n integrated with the school; every ring- 
ing of the bell marking the end of a class 
5 starts one line of students down the 
one toward Main and Thomas while an- 
‘tn er marches informally back to the school 

ding. 
wie Visited South River the other day. 
be saw the young people come down the 
thes: Open the door marked ILGWU, climb 
Ta ent of stairs over which hangs an 
la Wu banner, sit at the same table where 

ter that night ILGWU members sat for a 
at meeting. We saw these young people 
wie ing and working in a union hall, draped 

= banners of locals 150 and 157. 

© asked one how it felt to study and 
in a union hall. “It’s clean and com- 
ble," he said, “and plenty of room.” 
here before,” said another, before 
to hold classes. My mother’s a 
One young lady replied, “What 
could you find for taking social 
American Tr 
baie th River is not an industrialized com- 
nity. It lacks big plants with heavy 
Pment such as may be found in other 
= Of New Jersey. Its largest single indus- 
ILG g to Simon Baumrind, local 
WU representative, is the soft-goods 
Sarment industry. 
wine talked with high school principal Fred 
liams, backed into a cubby-hole office in 
Dect percrowded school. What did he ex- 
juat to do now that the school budget had 
ahl turned down at a special town- 
meeting. we asked? 
aye included no request for capital out- 
hing he said. “The per-pupil cost of run- 
the this high school," he continued with 
Job Patient weariness of one doing a heroic 
ie 8323—the lowest in the county. We 
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will need more teachers next year to meet 
the rise in our enrollment. My present 
teachers are bound to the school not by 
wages but by their fine sense of loyalty and 
community responsibility. But how will I 
be able to get additional teachers when any 
other community in the area will be offering 
newcomers more than I do?” 

We asked Charles A. Eberwein, a member 
of the local Board of Education, how come. 
He explained that because the area had little 
heavy industry, the added tax burden of a 
higher budget would fall almost entirely on 
the small-property owners making up the 
community. “It’s not easy to ask people to 
raise their own bills,” he concluded. 

Joseph G. Mark, president of South River's 
leading bank, told how flat rate of State aid 
fails to solve problem of communities with 
low income from local taxes. We drew the 
parallel with Federal educational aid to the 
States, Mr. Mark is against it. 

The ILGWU has lent a helping hand by 
giving the high school the use of its head- 
quarters, rent free. Vice president Israel 
Horowitz, general manager of the ILGWU 
eastern out-of-town department with which 
locals 150 and 157 are affiliated, says, This 
isn’t the first time workers have had to take 
measures to insure proper educational op- 
portunities for their children.” 

More than a century ago, organized labor 
led in the fight to establish free schools for 
the Nation’s children. Democracy means 
equal opportunities for all, and the slogan of 
free schools was raised with the same vigor 
as that for higher pay and a shorter work 
day. 

Today, when scientific advances have made 
education essential for national survival, 
teachers are underpaid, schools are over- 
crowded and Congressional leaders, loose on 
a phone economy binge, are slashing at the 
Federal school construction program. 

Both political parties here pledged them- 
selves to support the concept of Federal aid. 
H. R. 1, the bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by AUGUSTINE KELLEY of 
Pennsylvania, would authorize $3.6 billion 
in Federal grants to the States for school 
construction over a 6-year period. But early 
this month, the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor cut this figure by more 
than half, and proposed a Federal school 
construction outlay of only $1.5 billion. 
There is still time to act with the wisdom 
that economy-blinded Congressmen seem to 
lack. There is still time to try to restore the 
cuts made on the Kelley proposals. Write to 
your Congressman at once, and tell him to 
stop cutting into the future of this Nation. 

WHY THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE GROWS 
Enrollment keeps going up 

In last 5 years, public school enrollment, 
number of pupils up to 5% million. 

In the next 5 years, estimated rise, num- 
ber of pupils up 6 million. 

More classrooms a must 


Right now: To eliminate overcrowding and 
substandard schools, 159,000 new classrooms 
needed. 

In the next 5 years, to meet the enrollment 
rise, 225,000 new classrooms needed. In the 
next 5 years, to meet current obsolescence 
and destruction due to fire, flood, etc., 
110,000 new classrooms needed. 

We must build, in the next 5 years, 494,000 
new classrooms. 

But the school deficit is growing 

Last year, new classrooms totaled 63,000. 

At that rate, the 5-year total would be 
315.000 

And the deficit, without Federal aid, would 
rise to 179,000. 
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Wilderness Preservation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a portion of 
an article by Richard W. Smith, entitled 
“Why I Am Opposed to the Wilderness 
Preservation Bill.” 

It is the West which is primarily af- 
fected by this bill, and those of us in the 
West are deeply concerned about the 
drive to prevent orderly development of 
our resources and continued multiple 
use of our lands, under the guise of pro- 
tection of the wilderness. We are very 
much aware of the need for protection 
of our natural attractions, and that is 
why we support the fine work being done 
by the National Park Service, the Forest 
Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. But we resist attempts such as this 
one to stifle future development of our 
water resources, our mining resources, 
our livestock industry, and our lumber 
industry, through a rigid program which 
will not serve the best interests of the 
general public. 


There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WRT I Am OPPOSED To THE WILDERNESS 

PRESERVATION BILL 
(By Richard W. Smith) 

I believe in the preservation of carefully 
selected examples of wilderness areas in as 
near their primeval conditions as is possible 
in these days and times. I have.for many 
years been a member of The Wilderness 
Society; in fact, I believe that I am a charter 
member, having joined during the first call 
for members at the invitation of my per- 
sonal friend, Benton MacKaye, one of the 
founders. 

Yet in spite of this belief, I am oj 
to the wilderness preservation bill (S. 1176, 
H. R. 361, 500, 540, 906, 1960, and 2162 of 
the 85th Cong.). I believe it would rep- 
resent a serious step backward from the 
established principle of management of Fed- 
eral lands on a multiple-use basis when such 
uses do not conflict with the major purpose 
for which the area was established. It 
would serve to perpetuate a single-purpose 
use for the areas named in the bill and 
others to be added, regardless of whether or 
not they have been wisely chosen and re- 
gardless of possible later changes in circum- 
stances. Furthermore, it would place in the 
hands of Congress and a special council ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction which, under our 
system of Government, should remain with 
the executive departments. Certain pro- 
visions of the bill would make more difficult 
the administration of these areas by the 
Government agencies now charged with their 
management. 

* . oe < . . 
EFFECT OF THE BILL 


Let us consider what efect the bill, if 
passed, would have on the various types of 
areas to be included in the wilderness 
preservation system, The national parks 


t 
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and the scenic national monuments are, or 
should be, the most superlative examples of 
our national scenery, essentially in their 
primeval natural. condition and in scenic 
quality and beauty so outstandingly supe- 
rior to average examples of their several types 
as to make them of national importance and 
to make imperative the preservation of their 
wilderness character as far as is possible and 
still have them reasonably accessible for the 
enjoyment, education, and inspiration of all 
the people. 

The National Park Service is doing a good 
job in making the inevitable compromises 
between keeping the parks a complete wil- 
derness by excluding all visitors and throw- 
ing them open to commercial development 
of all types. The Service builds sufficient 
roads so that the vast majority of people 
who are not hikers can see and enjoy exam- 
ples of the scenery, and the necessary ac- 
commodations for taking care of them. It 
builds trails and shelters for the hikers and 
riders, and it leave large areas untouched 
for those who want to get away from all 
signs of human activity. 

No mining, oil or gas leasing, or timber 
cutting is allowed, except for salvage of 
blown-down and diseased timber. Grazing 
is allowed to a limited extent, but the Service 
tries to terminate grazing permits as rapidly 
as can be done with equity. 

The principal effect of the bill, therefore, 
on the national park system would be to 
make it more difficult for the Service to ad- 
minister the areas. Within 10 years the 
national park officials must decide where 
roads and accommodations for visitors for 
present and future needs are to be located, 
and thereafter they can be built only at 
these locations. They will certainly have 
to be clairvoyant as to future needs, which 
may be as different from today's needs as 
today’s are from those of before the advent 
of the automobile. Furthermore, although 
additions of parks and monuments to the 
wilderness preservation system can be made 
by either the Congress or the President, only 
an act of Congress can remove them. 

The wilderness and wild areas of the na- 
tional forests have no roads or other provi- 
sions for motorized transportation. Com- 
mercial timber cutting and occupancy under 
special-use permits are not allowed. Loca- 
tion and patent of mining claims and grazing 
are permitted. Oil and gas mineral leasing 
are discretionary with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Primitive areas, while managed 
under slightly less restrictive regulations, 
are much the same and are gradually being 
reclassified as wilderness and wild areas. 
The three roadless areas in Minnesota are 
a compromise between wilderness and com- 
mercial values and are managed for maxi- 
mum protection of wilderness values while 
permitting necessary utilization of the re- 
sources. 

The effect of the bill on these areas would 
be to stop the location and patent of min- 
ing claims, the leasing of oil and gas and 
leasable minerals, and the grazing of live- 
stock. Special provision (2) in section 3 (c) 
permits the gradual extinction of present 
grazing permits. Additions to the list of 
wilderness and wild areas in the national 
forests may be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but he cannot, as now, delete 
any or change their boundaries after due 
public hearings. Thus, the bill would stop 
all multiple use of the national forest wil- 
derness and wild areas in the system and 
make them as inviolate as the national parks, 
or even more so. 

At the present time the Secretary of the 
Interior, in administering the wildlife refuges 
and game ranges under the jurisdiction of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, may allow 
under regulations the building of roads, 
timber cutting, grazing, mining, and oil and 
gas leasing, when they will not unduly inter- 
tere with the purposes for which the area 
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was reserved. Under the bill, all such mul- 
tiple-purpose uses will stop. Within 10 

the Secretary must designate the areas 
in which will be built roads, buildings, and 
other installations for administration and 
protection of the area, but these areas will 
not be excluded from the units (as in the 
national parks). This provision will prevent 
any future roads or buildings not planned 
for in the 10-year period. 

The Indian reservations are not Federal 
lands, although in the past they have often 
been administered as if they were. They are 
owned by the Indians but held in trust for 
them by the Federal Government. Contrary 
to law, most of the roadless and wild areas 
on Indian reservations were set up by the 
Indian Service without the consent of the 
Indian tribes involved. Their legal status, 
therefore, is very doubtful. As administered 
in the past, oil and gas leasing and mining, 
grazing, and timber cutting have been al- 
lowed under special permits. All of these 
uses would be stopped by the bill. 

The Naitonal Wilderness Preservation 
Council which would be set up by the 
bill would cut across the regularly es- 
tablished methods of government. Com- 
posed of the heads of executive agencies and 
citizens, its duties would be principally to 
ride herd on the agencies administering the 
wilderness areas to see that they enforce the 
provisions of the bill, to promote the addi- 
tion of new areas to the System, and to 
act as a lobby before Congress in getting 
such additions approved. I doubt if such a 
diverse group could work in harmony to pro- 
duce the desired results. 


I WHY I OPPOSE THE BILL 


Senator HumPHREY, in introducing the 
Wilderness Bill in the 84th Congress, stated 
that “this proposal is not one for any ‘special 
use’ or ‘special privilege’ legislation.” He 
went on to say: “Existing uses and privi- 
leges are in this bill, and private 
rights are protected. It is true that no min- 
ing or prospecting will be permitted except 
where it is already in existence and repre- 
sents a private right. Otherwise, or perhaps 
I should say, even so, this is not essentially 
a reform measure but rather a measure to in- 
sure the preservation of a status quo which 
fortunately includes a great resource of 
wilderness.” 

I challenge that statement. A careful 
reading of the bill will show that its purpose 
is to prevent all, or almost all, of the mul- 
tiple uses of these areas, to freeze them in 
their present condition for a single purpose— 
their enjoyment by the limited few hardy 
hikers and campers who can get into them— 
legislation for the few instead of the multi- 
tude. Yet it has been drafted by the same 
people who called the grazing bills “single- 
purpose” and “special privilege” legislation. 

Indeed, if I were advocating special- 
privilege legislation for some other purpose— 
increased grazing privileges, laxer mining 
laws, or timber cutting in the national 
parks—I am not sure but that it would be 
good strategy to support the wilderness pres- 
eryation bill and then cite it as a precedent 
for the legislation I were advocating. 

Multiple use means various things to vari- 
ous people. To some it means allowing all 
possible uses of all areas regardless of the 
conflicts. To others, and I am one, it means 
administering an area primarily for its high- 
est use and allowing other uses as long as 
they do not conflict unduly with that highest 
use. To my mind, that is the way our wil- 
derness areas are now being administred, and 
the way they should be. 

What is wrong with the present admin- 
istration of our wilderness areas? The best 
of them are in the National Park System 
where they are protected from all commercial 
development of their natural resources, The 
conservationists’ vi in the Echo Park 
Dam case has shown that it is impossible to 
get legislation through Congress to build 
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dams that will flood national parks and mon- 
uments. Their only threat is that the Na- 
tional Park Service might build roads into 
some of them to take care of the needs of 
the increasing hoards of visitors. Each case 
of this type should be judged on its indi- 
vidual merits, on the basis of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, and I am not 
fearful of the outcome. 

The administration of the wilderness areas 
In the national forests and wildlife refuges is 
based on recognition that their primeval 
character is their highest use. Other uses 
are allowed only when they do not unduly 
interfere with their wilderness character. If 
any of them have such high wilderness values 
that this protection is not enough, they can, 
by special legislation, be transferred to the 
National Park System. 

Conditions change from time to time. 
What today may be the highest use may not 
be tomorrow. The administration of Fed- 
eral lands should be sufficiently flexible to 
allow for such changing conditions, and we 
should not freeze the administration so that 
desirable changes would be difficult if not 
impossible. 

In the face of the growing need for the 
natural resources of our Federal lands, let us 
not hastily build up a huge system of mil- 
lions of acres devoted in perpetuity to preser- 
vation of its primeval character for the ben- 
efit of the few who can get into it. That is 
what the wilderness preservation bill would 
do. Not only would it freeze in perpetuity 
the areas listed in the bill, but it would make 
it easy to add other areas and difficult to 
subtract or change the boundaries of any of 
them. And it would make it extremely difi- 
cult for the agencies to administer them. 
— is why I am opposed to the wilderness 


Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd to 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement which I presented to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in connection with the 
pending hearings to increase the rates 
of basic compensation of officers and 
employees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Rosert C. Brno PRE- 
SENTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE 21, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the House 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my 

views on the bill, H. R. 3605, which I intro- 

duced, “to increase the rates of basic com- 
pensation of officers and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office De ent. 

This bill is identical with the bill, H. R- 
2474, that has been introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of your Subcommittee 
on Civil Service. I join with the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] and other 
sponsors of this legislation in hope that 
this legislation can be speedily enacted. I 
sincerely hope that the time element will 
not operate to defeat this worthy legisla- 
tion, and I suggest to the committee that it 
need not do so. If, as I hope and expect, 
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the committee proceeds promptly, I am con- 
Adent that this legislation can and will be 
enacted. In an effort to make sure that 
action is taken at this session, I am one 
of those who signed the discharge petition 
Presented by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Txompson]. I hope the action of this 
88 will obviate the necessity for 

ging the matter up under clause 4, rule 
XXVII. 


It was not until just 2 years ago, 1955, 
that the first step was made by the Con- 
Bress toward righting the antequated system 
Of wage determination for postal employees. 

to that, there were many instances in 
Which the pay of postal workers was entirely 
Unrelated to the requirements of their jobs. 
The 1955 legislation corrected some of those 
ulties. The 1955 law, however, did not 
Provide postal workers with adequate pay 
SO as to put them on an equal basis with 
comparable workers in industry. 

Since 1939 the postal workers have stead- 

y lost buying power, and that loss has 
never really been compensated, Postal 
Workers from 1926 to 1945 had no pay in- 

, and the average postal salary dur- 
ing that period was $2,100. But the postal 
Worker was much better off than he is 
today, 

„The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks has assembled some extremely inter- 
figures from the reports of the Bu- 

teau of Labor Statistics of the Department ot 
t » I am attaching these figures in the 
niai of a table as a part of my remarks, 
€ table showing the average weekly earn- 
of production workers in manufactur- 

ing industries by selected dates indicates 
t post-office clerks since 1939 have re- 
delved wage increases amounting to 103.8 
Percent (barely matching the increase in 
he Consumers price index) while the aver- 
age increase received by a cross section of 
by dustry amounted to 230 percent. The 
est third of private industry groups has 
received increases amounting to 188 percent 
103 i1939 to date compared to increases of 
tae percent for post-office clerks. Under 
ae ces, it is not dificult to under - 
2 why the postal service is no longer 
le to attract and retain a sufficient num- 
oth ot efficient people. It could hardly be 
is - If the Post Office Department 
nnd be In a position to compete for the best 
dindadle personnel, it must pay a going in- 
thag aal wage rate, and, in my judgment, 
tar can only be done by providing substan- 
my Fenn increases at this time. I believe 
p N H. R. 3805, would accomplish that 
porte Congress had the pitiable plight of 
1 tal workers plainly laid before it in 1954 
eee report of the Senate Committee on 
mad Office and Civil Service, which was 
That Pursuant to Senate Resolution 46. 
Shans Tesolution provided for the appoint- 
t of an Advisory Council to explore the 


Various fields of postal operations to see if 


whic specific conclusions might be reached 
h would be of help to the Post Office 
Department The Committee's report, which 

Council's study, offered 28 
Coommendations for consideration by the 


the 
Continuing deficit, One third of these 
` tenmme udations concerned poor personnel 
mad mind you, that report was 
other in 1954. The report points up, among 
arda 1. DSS. the lack of qualifications stand- 
Or each category of positions, the lack 
Worn entation and training courses, poor 
tem conditions, so many substitute and 
of arya employees, and, above all, an out- 

ore Classification and pay structure. 

1955 the postal workers asked for a pay 
Giaa of $800; however, the average ob- 
tao through Public Law 68 was about 
The ess than half of the requested amount. 
adjustment to that new salary schedule, 
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if I recall correctly, resulted in a salary 
increase of about 2 percent. 

In the past the Post Office Department en- 
joyed the pick of the crop in recruiting new 
employees. Today, however, with postal 
wages anywhere from 20 percent to 30 percent 
below the starting wage for unskilled labor 
in industry, the Post Office Department can- 
not recruit the most desirable people. Re- 
cently, my attention was called to a circular 
put out by a regional civil service examiner 
on the hiring of substitute clerks and city 
letter carriers. The circular lowers the age 
limit to 18 and 17 and permits recruiting 
from outside the territory served. 

Considering the postal pay facts, it is easy 
to understand why it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult—in many cases, impossible 
for the postal service to attract and retain 
the necessary skilled, experienced workers 
to move the steadily growing flood of mail. 
Inability to compete with private industry 
for capable workers, the steadily deteriorat- 
ing employee morale, and the inability to 
retain trained workers have already made 
widely felt inroads on good postal service. 
The situation grows steadily worse as prices 
climb and postal wages fall further and fur- 
ther behind. A pay increase for postal work- 
ers would benefit the public in that it would 
bring about an even better and more efficient 
postal service, secure savings in the Post 
Office Department because trained employees 
will stay in the postal service; prevent the 
heavy cost of continuously training new 

ple, and serve as an incentive for able 
and intelligent people to enter and remain in 
the postal service. 

During the Senate hearings on postal 
salary legislation, the General Counsel for 
the Post Office Department, in his testimony 
voicing the Department's objection to the 
proposed legislation, did not at any time ex- 
press the opinion that postal salary increases 
were not justified. He was careful to avoid 
saying they were not needed and certainly 
did not even imply that they had not been 
earned. The entire burden of his statement 
had to do with the cost of the legislation 
rather than the need and justification. He 
referred to the report of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget which stated that 
legislation increasing generally the salaries 
of Federal employees was not within the pro- 
gram of the President. In testifying before 
the same Senate committee, the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
new Chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission were likewise careful to 
avoid stating that increases were not justi- 
fied or had not been earned. The Chairman 
of the Commission offered as a solution 
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further study of the question. It seems to 
me that a continuing body, such as the Civil 
Service Commission, should be able, at al- 
most a moment’s notice, to provide a 
thorough analysis of the Federal pay struc- 
ture. With only a single salary increase 
having been provided in the past 6 years, it 
it plain to me, and should be to any reason- 
able person, that the Federal pay structure 
is out of line. The Civil Service Commission 
should be among the first to realize that 
fact. Postal and Federal employees have 
been patient long enough. To ask them to 
wait longer while the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or someone appointed for that purpose, 
makes a study of their present unfortunate 
situation would only serve to compound an 
injustice. If the Civil Service Commission 
and the Post Office Department are unable 
at this late date to demonstrate that the 
wages currently being paid are equitable, 
if they are unable to demonstrate that im- 
mediate increases are not warranted, if they 
are unable to demonstrate at this time that 
salary increases are not necessary, then your 
committee certainly would be amply justified 
in assuming that they have no basis for their 
objection and should proceed promptly to 
report a salary bill. 

In his budget message 
hower stated: 

“If our economy is to remain healthy, in- 
creases in and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, 
for they provide wage earners with greater 
purchasing power.” 

In that same message, he made this fur- 
ther statement: 

“In the Post Office Department, despite an 
11-percent rise in the volume of mail in the 
4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, the average 
employment will have increased only a little 
more than 3 percent.” 

Thus, by the President's own words, we 
can quickly determine that there has been 
a marked increase in productivity and that 
this increased productivity warrants a wage 
increase. 

To oppose salary increases solely on the 
grounds of cost, after having granted in- 
creases in interest rates, puts the adminis- 
tration in the position of saying that money 
rather than man is worthy of its hire. I fail 
to notice any reluctance or hesitancy on the 
part of the administration to increase inter- 
est rates on the grounds of cost, and to me 
it comes as a shock to find that cost is the 
only objection to this legislation. I hope 
the committee will proceed promptly to re- 
port out the legislation here under con- 
sideration. 


President Eisen- 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by selected dates, 
August 1939 io December 1956 


Occupation group 


Post-oflice clerks 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors). 
Aircraft engines and parts. 
Automobiles 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 
Canning and preserving. - 
Cigarettes... ..-....-..-. 
Rituminons-coal mining.. 
Engines and turbines 
Footwear (except rubber). 
Rubber ſoot weur 
Leather; tanned, curried, and finished.. 
Locomotives and parts 
Machine tools 


Manufacturing 
Malt liquors._... 
Mtat packing, wh 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals. 
Paperboard containers and boxes. _-.....-.....---.-. 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.. 
Class 1 railroads. 


Angust) Jnly | March 
1955 


1990 1951 


$40.38 | $78.27 | $82.30 | $80.77 | $82. 30 103, 80 
25.49 | 71.58 | 81.19] B64] 84. 233.18 
34.33 | 86.37 | 87.74 | 98.73 | 104.92 208, 
31.53 | 73.15 | 100,56 | 98.09 | 113. 90 261.24 
29.99 | 77.93 | 91.25 102. 01 107. 57 258, 68 
15.98 | 49.20 | 56.24] 57.83] 61.72 286. 23 
21.39 | 35.70 | 65.76) 71.72] 76.08 256, 68 
24.61 | 73.58 | 91.88 | 105.73 | 115.33 368. 1 
27.94 | 76,62 | 88.13 | 95.40 | 100.32 250. 05 
18. 44] 44.20) 51.05 53,16] 5431 194, 52 
22,42 | 54.60 | 69.72] 74.89] 73.26 226, 76 
24.77 | 59.29) 71.60 | 28. 48 76. 42 208, 5L 
28.88 | 82.35] 86.71 | 98.18 | 102.06 253. 30 
32.20 | 82.08 | 90.31 | 106.25 | 110. 64 243. % 
24.75 | 60.53) 82.96 | 86.93] 86.07 247.75 
23.77 | 63.92) 75.11 | 79.71 | 84.05 253, 50 
36.84 | 81.25 | 97.20] 98.50 | 104. 28 183. 00% 
77.36 | 80. 64] 81.16 | 98.52] 96.87 254.05 
34.29 | 87.78 | 96.96 | 102.09 | 109. 74 220. 03 
2,90 | 60.04] 81.41 | 88.80] 03.25 246. 65 
22.23 | 68.32 | 71.90] 74,62] 78.12 251. 41 
25.04] 71.65 | 83.16 | 8. 76] 84. 15 275, 09 

aene! 31,771 715! 0.64! 84 12 1 90.01 185, 20 
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Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by selected dates, 
August 1939 to December 1956—Continued 


Occupation group 


Petal trade. 255 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing. 
Steel foundries__.__......-.--..-..- 


——— fibers... 


Percent 
August) July | March above 
1939 1951 1955 August 
1939 
average 
-f $27.14 | $71.02 | $83.03 | $95.11 | $97.11 257. 44 
— 23.41 52, 57.42 | 58 71 50. 83 155,14 
31. 28 70.70 | 82. 70 6. 15 94. 30 201. 47 
26.61 | 74.45 | 8446| 94.92] 99.10 272.41 
25.43 | 63.2 | 74.80 77.36 | 79.38 212.11 
-| 3206| 59.30 4f. 70.20) 73:84 | 75.46 135. 37 
-| 33.93 | 83.63 | 95.51 | 99.50 | 109.25 221. 68 
-| 30.35 | 75.26 | 87.14] 91.24 92.63 205, 20 
21. 92 57.74) 67.15] 21. 56 71. 76 227. 37 
2. 79] 6431| 75.76) 79.56) 83.84 181. 43 


Source: BLS, U. S. Department of Labor, Earnings and hours, table C-L 


THEN AND NOW: PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 
INCREASES, 1939-56 
The facts 

A comparison of the average weekly wage 
of post office clerks with the average weekly 
wage paid in 32 representative private in- 
dustries as of August 1939 and December 
1956. 

In 1939 the average weekly wage of a post 
Office clerk was above that of all employees 
in private industry. By 1956 the average wage 
of a post office clerk was almost $6 per week 
below the median wage in priavte industry 
and almost $21 per week below the wage of 
half of the representative group. 

Source 


Hours and gross earnings of production 
workers or nonsupervisory employees, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


Atomic Power Development Slowed by 
Cheaper Sources of Electricity 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally a newspaper headline, such as 
the recent report on a United Nations 
study, will charge the public imagination 
with ideas about a magic process for 
the generation of electricity. So much 
has been done in the past decade toward 
harnessing the power of the atom and 
applying this energy to the job of creat- 
ing electric current that occasionally 
the public might generally assume that 
scientists and engineers have perfected a 
reactor that will provide electricity at 
practically no cost, and therefore oil 
and gas and coal will no longer be needed 
for this purpose. 

It is true that we are making great 
strides in the use of the atom for pur- 
poses of construction as well as destruc- 
tion. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and those private research organizations 
and companies working in cooperation 
with it have made sensational progress 
in their work, including developments in 
the reactor field. Unless anyone gets the 
idea, however, that within a few years 
& compact atomic energy power kit will 
be available for every home, I believe 
that from time to time we should stop 
and explain what scientists feel are 
the limitations—at least so far as is fore- 


seeable—in the field of nuclear fission 
and electricity. 

The reactors now under construction 
and on the planning boards are designed 
to produce the same type of electricity 
that we are getting today through the 
use of conventional fuels. Using the 
atom instead of coal, oil, or gas, water 
will be heated to become steam. The 
steam will turn turbine blades and in 
turn the generator will spin and electric- 
ity will be sent out along the wires—in 
the same way it is being transmitted to- 
day. We will still have transmission 
lines to substations and eventually to 
the home. We will still have the main- 
tenance crews who so efficiently see to it 
that service is maintained even under 
the most adverse conditions. We will 
still have our fine electric utility build- 
ings which provide employment for so 
many technicians, clerks, and other 
office people, i 

These are the conditions which will 
continue to exist even if the dreams of 
the most optimistic enthusiasts of atomic 
nuclear power are fulfilled. 

What we must not lose sight of now is 
that, regardless of the pace at which our 
reactor development program proceeds, 
we will still be using conventional fuel 
for the production of electricity for long 
in the future. Our great utility industry 
is planning outlays of billions of dollars 
for the enlargement of present steam 
generation facilities and the construc- 
tion of new ones, particularly in areas 
where there is an abundance of coal. 
An electric company has already joined 
with a leading coal producer to construct 
a pipeline that will carry more than a 
million tons of coal a year into a gener- 
ating plant near one of our metropolitan 
areas. Our railroads look to the trans- 
port of coal into electric utility plants as 
a primary source of revenue for as far 
into the future as a long-range business 
program can be planned. Waterways 
are busy with barge traffic between coal 
mines and powerplants. Given a fair 
chance with competitive fuels, the coal 
industry will more than hold its own 
against whatever scientific developments 
are enjoyed in the years ahead. 

One of the factors overlooked is the 
record of the coal and utility industries 
in increasing coal’s efficiency as a boiler 
fucl. An average of less than 1 pound of 
coal is now required for the generation 
of 1 kilowatt-hour of electricity, where- 
as just 10 years ago an average of 1.31 
pounds per kilowatt-hour was required. 
this figure is constantly being reduced. 
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In addition, important advances in the 
preparation of coal are making possible 
the utilization of grades which were pre- 
viously not considered usable. What 
this continuous progress in coal prepa- 
ration and utilization amounts to is that, 
regardless of how fast we can bring down 
the cost of producing electricity via the 
atom, coal’s advantage will be continu- 
ally more difficult to overcome so far as 
cost is concerned. In emphasis of this 
situation, I should like to insert in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
financial and business section of the New 
York Herald Tribune on May 12, 1957. 
I believe that it will help to bring down 
to earth some of the atomic fantasies 
that have been painted in the sky by 
overenthusiastic reporters and the more 
credulous nontechnical observers. True, 
we must hope for achievement of the 
maximum potential in the peacetime use 
of nuclear fission, yet to permit imagina- 
tion to run rampant can be detrimental 
to the position of other fuels on which 
we and our succeeding generations must 
depend. 

For anyone who questions that coal 
will continue to be the most inexpensive 
source of electric energy, even though the 
cost of atomic power is reduced to the ex- 
tent anticipated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Herald Tribune article 
will be of particular interest. 

Atomic Power DEVELOPMENT SLOWED BY 
CHEAPER SOURCES or ELecrriciry— 
Unrrep STATES Urttrriæs Prose Use or H- 
Boms 

(By Charles Carroll) 

Continuing success in producing cheaper 
electricity by conventional methods is tend- 
ing to delay atomic power in most sections 
of the Nation. 

Against the backdrop of private indus- 
try’s newly announced program to attempt 
to harness the hyrogen bomb for production 
of electric power, American Gas & Electric 
Co. last week displayed what it billed as the 
world’s most efficient power plant. 

A group of 11 utilities has joined with 
General Dynamics Corp. to sponsor a $10 
million program to probe the peaceful uses 
of the H-bomb. But results for the con- 
sumer of that undertaking are thought to 
be a long way off. 

NEW APPROACH 

The American Gas plant at Philo, Ohio, 
is a reality, That station, nestled in the 
rolling hills of central Ohio, represents & 
new approach in conventional power output, 
according to Philip Sporn, American Gas 
president. 

The plant turns out power at a super- 
critical pressure of 4,500 pounds a square 
inch, almost double the previous high point. 
It also uses a double reheat of steam, an- 
other milestone. 

The effect of such developments as Philo 
is that the day of atomic power, on an eco- 
nomical basis, is many years away, accord- 
ing to best industry guesses. 

Experience gained from design and build- 
ing the Philo plant has led American Gas to 
start 2 new units—the world's largest 
power producers, at 450,000 kilowatts each- 
These giant units will be built in Indians 
and West Virginia. 

Some critics have contended that the 
United States is dragging its feet on ex- 
ploitation of the atom. Industry spokesmen? 
reply: “We need knowledge, not kilowatts- 

EUROPE’S SITUATION DIFFERENT 

They point to America's plentiful supply 
of coal, gas, and water power. Europe, with 
its dwindling supply of conventional fuels 
faces quite a different situation. 
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Nations abroad have been forced to rush 
into atomic-power generation with the tech- 
Nology now available. 

United States utilities feel they can turn 
their attention to developing efficient atomic 
Plants for the future. 

By 1965, coal-hungry Britain will have 6 
Million kilowatts of nuclear capacity. Its 
utility industry grows at an annual rate of 
about 2 million kilowatts. 

United States industry traditionally dou- 
bles capacity every 10 years, which means 
that by 1965, between 135 million and 140 
Million kilowatts will have been added to 
Capacity. 

Supporting the go-slow school of thought 
in the United States circles, Mr. Sporn had 
this to say about the Philo project: 

re has been some indication of an 
effort to interpret this challenging develop- 
ment in the economics of power generation 
as an answer on the part of some members 
ot the power industry to the challenge of 
atomic power. 

“This, obviously, is not only wholly with- 
Out foundation but, as a matter of fact, does 
not make very much sense. The. electric- 
Power industry not long ago indicated its 
Awareness of the potentialities and its de- 

mation to explore and develop atomic 
energy whenever or just as soon as it can 
be done with benefit to its consumers, 

But while waiting and helping to bring 
this about, it would be an act of folly to 
Neglect opportunities for further develop- 
Ment of technologies that have done so much 
to bring the industry to its present flourish- 

state.“ Mr. Sporn said. 

No one disputes the advantages of atomic 
Power, The availability of uranium prom- 

to make the atom a greater potential 

lle of power for the world than hydrau- 
and fossil fuels. The United States has 
Coal reserves for many decades, but these 
es obviously will run out some day. 

u mother dig gain offered by atomic power 
9 lower cost of transportation. A big 
sh: in any power bill is the expense of 

Dping fossil fuels from the source to the 
ce where energy is needed. 
van omic power will be of particular ad- 

tage 2 areas remote from fossil-fuel 
urces an lacking in tential hydraulic 
Power sites: g po y 
in dase on the drawing boards today, 
the TY experts contend, can compete with 
Vall Cost of producing power in the Ohio 
hour?’ Which is about 4 mills a kilowatt- 
Prom i, However, they add, there is some 
Smite of nuclear plants competing in the 
areas of the Nation. 
on the 1957 price levels, the indus- 
that for atomic plants from 1960 to 1964 
10 to 13 1 turn out power in the range of 
of Gant mills a kilowatt-hour. Present costs 
Plant, -icity in the most modern coal-fired 
9 malte are as low as 4 mills and range up to 
Nan in other areas. 
tween 185 Plants going into operation be- 
costa a and 1967 are projected to achieve 
Cuts, fy Oe range of 9 to 11 mills, Further 
rom s to 7 mills, are seen by 1980. 


Postal Worker's Budget Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


IN OF NEW JERSEY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mtr Monday, June 3, 1957 


the . DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
sion of er Problems still facing this ses- 


ine. is the question of pay 
"eases for our postal workers. 
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Iam sure all of us have received many 
letters on this question; and I am sure 
all of us are aware of the dedicated serv- 
ice of our postal workers. 

Of all the letters I have received, one 
stands out. It is from the wife of one 
of the postal workers in my district—the 
Sixth Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey. This housewife presents the budget 
problems of her family in a remarkably 
clear and striking manner; she even 
itemizes her family’s annual budget to 
show the tight economic squeeze with 
which they are confronted. 

I would like to insert this letter, and 
the itemized family budget, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I believe it will pro- 
vide a valuable grassroots guide for all 
of us as we prepare to take up the ques- 
tion of pay increase for our postal 
workers. 

The letter follows: 

My Dran Mrs. Dwyer: Being the wife of a 
postal employee, I am writing this letter to 
you, hoping to convince you of the necessity 
of giving the postal workers a raise. It is 
my idea that if you and your colleagues in 
Washington knew just where and how far 
the salary of a mailman goes, there would be 
no hesitation in voting him a substantial 
increase in pay. Therefore, I am enclosing 
a copy of our budget upon which our house- 
hold operates. 
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In explanation of our background, I would 
like to say that my husband is a letter car- 
rier in the Westfileld Post Office. After 6 
years of service his gross salary is $4035 per 
year plus Christmas overtime pay which has 
always been less than $150 gross. We have 
no other income besides this. We have our 
own home, the down payment for which we 
saved before our marriage, and on which we 
have a 30-year GI mortgage. Our first child 
will be born about the beginning of May. 

As you will notice, we have no savings 
fund, and how we will pay the extra expenses 
we know we must face, for which there is 
no provision made in our budget, is a start- 
ling concern and worry to us. The only 
solutions outside of getting a raise are to 
have my husband hold two jobs, or give up 
his seniority and seek another job. 

In brief, my husband’s present salary is 
not a decent living wage for a family living 
in this metropolitan area. A sincere evalua- 
tion of the budget, with consideration of 
the many things (and most of them true 
necessities) that have to be done without, 
shows this. You and the other Members of 
Congress control the postal workers’ salaries; 
and it is up to you people whether or not 
they get a raise; whether or not they take 
home an adequate pay. I hope you will 
understand their situation and give them 
and the pay raise all the support you can. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. JOHN LAURENT, 

Scotcu Prains, N. J. 


The Laurent family’s annual budget 


Item 


Meat and groceries.. 
Bresdman.... 
Milkman... 


S 
52 


. Medical expenses (doctor, 
tion allowances 

10. Miscellaneous (haircuts, toiletries, ete 
11. Telephone 
12. Gas (fur stove and hot water). . 
14. yi na ene (lot ter carrier lan) 


—— — — — 


Expenses: 
WS: Mortgage (principal, Interest, taxes) 
2. Food: 


Recreation (including cost of refreshments when entertaining). 
. Clothing (cleaning expenses as well as new clothing 
Gifts (Christmas, birthdays, ote.) 
House maintenance and ik Me ee Te 


ntist, medicine and costs exceeding hospitaliza- 


Pree hepa rs 


RABBEERHEES 8888888 


ETTET T P E 
8 88888888888 888888883 8 


R 


Norten item 3, our car is a 1951 Ford sedan, purchased secondhand Ín 1954. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, each week 


I report to my constituents as space 
allows, a l-page presentation of the 


legislative week. The report of June 15 


follows: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

The civil rights bill and 10 days’ debate- 
will be remembered as a classic struggle 
between North and South; the latter were 
outnumbered. With rare exceptions, it was 
a sectional matter to the Members, regard- 
less of political party. The southerners 
were dead serious, presenting articulate and 
carefully documented arguments. Generally, 
rancor and bitterness were missing, though 
neither side pulled any punches. Every par- 
liamentary trick was used. Sincerity of be- 
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lief was evident on both sides. Yet, all were 
conscious of the heavy political implication, 
Each party desired credit for championing 
civil rights, thus appealing to the Negro and 
racial votes. For a while, southerners felt 
they could secure the right of jury trial, 
which traditionally accompanies Federal 
criminal contempt.(except when the Federal 
Government is a party to the case) but this 
vote was lost 199 to 167. 

The bill provides for a Civil Rights Com- 


mission to investigate allegations of loss of ` 


voting rights by reason of color, race, reli- 
gion or national origin; a new Assistant At- 
torney General and staff; and new court 
procedure, permitting the bypassing of the 
State courts and going directly to the Fed- 
eral courts. Opponents of the bill felt the 
securing of the jury trial would be a neces- 
sary protection while proponents of the bill 
felt that such an amendment would defeat 
the intent of the bill since the southern 
juries might be too lenient. 

As my contribution, I addressed the House, 
analyzing the bill, section by section. Later, 
I offered an amendment to protect the indi- 
vidual's right to work without union mem- 
bership, which is our Texas “right to work” 
law. The chairman ruled the amendment 
“out of order, not germane to the bill“ 
because the bill dealt with “political rights 
and not labor rights.“ As I pondered this, 
after contesting the ruling, I recalled the 
amendment to eliminate “religion” from the 
bill was voted down. Yet, it is a “civil 
rights” bill. Are not freedom of worship, 
speech, press, assembly—the amendments to 
the Constitution—all civil rights? Is not a 
laboring man’s freedom to work, to join a 
union or not, a civil right to be protected? 
Are not the laborer and all of us to be privi- 
leged to have the right of trial by jury if 
accused of criminal contempt, which labor 
already has in Federal contempt cases? 
Otherwise, the Federal judge, in the name 
of the Government, is plaintiff, prosecutor 
and judge who decides guilt and penalty. 
Any man can go to joll without jury trial. 
Is this civil liberty? The bill reads “Civil 
rights, including the right to vote.” What 
are these civil rights, exclusive of the right 
to vote? We haven't been told. Shouldn't 
we know, and limit the law's jurisdiction, 
if we don't define it clearly, what freedom 
have we left from big Federal Government? 
All our civil rights are violated until and 
unless the_bill’s jurisdiction is clearly de- 
fined. 

Other criticisms which trouble me, and I 
so explained to the Members, include these: 
(1) Help from voluntary and uncompen- 
sated personnel may be accepted by the 
Commission (NAACP or Communist volun- 
teers?). (2) State jurisdiction over voting 
rights is destroyed, leaving State at mercy 
of Federal Government. (3) Citizens can 
be subpenaed to appear at Commission's 
pleasure, largely at individual's expense, then 
citizens, taxpayers can be sued by the Fed- 
eral Government with their own money, and 
no repayment of cost and inconvenience if 
innocent—civil rights? Guilty until proven 
innocent? (4) Religion should not be in 
bill, thus becoming subject to Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am disheartened more than I 
can say by this prejudiced, emotional, po- 
litical bill violating States’ rights and our 
civil liberties with both parties at fault. 

The Public Works Committee granted a 
full-dress hearing of Dallas’ interest in 
Garza-Little Elm (Lake Dallas) and Grape- 
vine Lakes, Thursday. City Attorney Henry 
Kucera, Jim Cotten of Forrest & Cotten, 
Dallas’ consulting engineers) and Hugh 
Steger of Lakefront Property Owners, each 
testified and helped to write the language 
which the committee will include in the 
final bill. Dallas’ concern is that acreage 
just above the present shoreline not be re- 
conveyed to former owners of the property 
since it may yet be needed, and Dallas has 
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a financial and contractual interest in this 
land. The lakefront property owners do 
not want to be cut off from the water, so 
they'll have a chance to buy land between 
them and the water if it is to be sold. The 
Dallas witnesses did a fine job. The com- 
mittee chairman (Davis, Tennessee) gra- 
ciously permitted me to lead the proceedings. 
The rain and floods have shown again the 
need for conservation (drinking water) and 
flood protection, so we tried to tell the 
Dallas and Texas story to the committee. 

A healthy exchange of viewpoints occurred 
during a White House breakfast this week, 
which I enjoyed. The President is looking 
the picture of health. 


Managing the Nation’s Monetary Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp quotes from a letter to the 
Washington Post from Prof. Seymour E. 
Harris and other references to the ad- 
ministration’s management of the Na- 
tion’s money matters: 

MANAGING THE NaTION’s MONETARY AFFAIRS 


Prof. Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the 
department of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is one of the country’s leading econo- 
mists whose opinions command the respect- 
ful attention of financiers, bankers, investors 
and Members of Congress. In a recent letter 
to the Washington Post, Professor Harris has 
made a critical appraisal of the management 
of our monetary and debt problems over the 
past 5 years. In these 5 years, he states, 
“Federal expenditures are way above those 
of any peacetime year. The rate of interest 
has gone sharply upward. 

“In the last year,” he points out, “inflation 
has exceeded that of any peacetime year in 
the last 25 years and average several times 
that of nonwar years (exclusive of immedi- 
ate postwar years) under the Democrats.” 

Most damaging is his statement: “In no 
area are the failures (of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) more evident than in the manage- 
ment of the national debt. The redistribu- 
tion and the lengthening of maturities were 
‘musts’ for the Treasury. Yet despite the 
meteoric rise of rates, not since the latter 
part of the 19th century has the Government 
security market been in such bad shape as at 
present. It requires some genius to accom- 
plish this, not when debt is rising as in World 
War II or in the 1930's, but when debt is 
falling.” 

Protest letters reaching my desk from the 
Fifth District of West Virginia give full sup- 
port to Professor Harris’ views. In one such 
letter, the writer, who is personally known 
to me and whose opinions I respect, declares: 
“The present administration is certainly do- 
ing everything that will tend to promote in- 
flation. Prior to 1953, the interest payments 
on the Federal debt amounted to roughly 
$3.5 billion and I know that today the inter- 
est on practically the same amount of Fed- 
eral debt is roughly $8 billion, Why? So 
that the big corporations holding bonds can 
make the money, while the taxpayers have to 
pay the bill.” 

Then this writer goes on to point out: 
“Ninety-day Treasury bills that used to be 
bought on the open market, and there was 
always a good market for them, carried an 
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interest rate of less than 1 percent. Today 
these same bills are carrying an interest rate 
of over 3 percent. The high point, I be- 
lieve, was 3.35 percent. Is there any sound 
reason why the Government should pay such 
a rate of interest for short time maturities?” 

Knowing only too well how dearly all this 
is costing the average businessman, the aver- 
age consumer and the average taxpayer, I 
most earnestly hope that the present investi- 
gation of the Nation's monetary management 
which has just got under way in the Senate 
will provide the means to correct a situation 
which, in the Secretary of the Treasury's 
own words, if unchecked “could lead to a 
hair-curling depression.” 


President Awakens to Supreme Court's 
Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been obtained, I desire to place in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp an editorial 
of great interest to me, and one which 
directs itself to the Congress of the 
United States. 

It indicates that the President has at 
long last awakened to the fact that the 
Court has been invading the legislative 
domain, thereby making a shambles of 
the separation-of-powers provision of 
the Constitution. 

To open the files of any law-enforce- 
ment agency to the defendant in a 
criminal case, State or Federal, is pre- 
posterous. It places the prosecution at 
the mercy of the accused. To require 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI to open its 
files to accused subversives is a mockery. 

I commend the reading of this fine 
editorial, appearing in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, of June 22, 1957, to my 
colleagues in the House. It follows: 

PRESIDENT AWAKENS TO SUPREME COURT'S 

THREAT i 

According to a consistently reliable and 
highly respected reporter, President Eisen- 
hower has waked up to the fact that the 
Supreme Court is playing hob with the 
morale of the American people and their re- 
spect for the Federal courts. 

Ruth Montgemory, of the International 
News Service, one of the Nation's top Wash- 
ington correspondents, reports the President 
has told close friends that he has “never 
been as mad in my life” as he is at 
the recent Supreme Court decision opening 
secret FBI files to accused subversive and 
other defendants. 

It is the conviction of this newspaper that 
the Presidential anger should have exploded 
a long time ago. 

Friends said they had “never seen Ike 60 
worked up over anything.” 

This newspaper regrets that the President 
didn't “get worked up“ before he appointed 
3 of the 7 Justices, including Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who concurred in the shattering 
decision of last Monday. 

Apparently the Chief Executive of the 
United States is now aware that the Supreme 
Court, for whose membership he is so far 
responsible in part, is— 
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Invading the legislative domain of the 
- Congress, beyond the intent of that inde- 

Pendent branch of the Government. 

Wrecking the confidence of the people in 
the Federal courts. 

Destroying recognized constitutional proc- 

Undermining the national security by kill- 

the effectiveness. of the investigative 
Powers of the world’s greatest police agency, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

And frustrating that greater segment of 
the American bar whose integrity is unques- 
tioned and whose leaders repeatedly have 
šoundod the warning which Mr. Eisenhower 
Seems at long last to have heard. 

t is he going to do about it? He is 
Quoted as saying that the recent decision 
Opening secret files of the FBI made a 

bles of law enforcement and gave Mos- 
Cow the greatest break it has had in years. 

If that be so, then let him proceed imme- 
diately with his reported plan to have the 
Justice Department seek new legislation to 
nullify the Court’s ruling and ask the Jus- 
tices ‘themselves to reargue the question 
When they reconvene this fall. 
fore Banner entertains little or no hope 
Or the latter, but the Members of Congress 

uid not allow that ruling to stand. They 
have the legislative power at hand. It should 
be exercised immediately to correct not only 
this abominable decision, but to make cer- 
tain that the Supreme Court is removed from 
the legislative field which it has so arro- 
Santly usurped. 

God, it is from the South that the 
ever-growing chorus of warnings has come 
Teinat the creeping tyranny of the High 
à Southerners may be grateful too that it was 

Southerner, Justice Tom Clark of Texas, 
Who spoke out firmly and bravely in a dis- 
senting opinion on the majority's disastrous 
Tule. The Banner has never been an extrava- 
Kant admirer of Mr. Justice Clark, but it 
commends his forthright position as emi- 
nentiy sound. 

Congress of the United States should 
Stop its fruitiess bickering and jockeying 
pr y and redefine the function of the Su- 
ni Court gone wild with ers it was 

er meant to have under the United States 
itution. 

oe? Representative, every Senator should 

edge his utmost energies and talent to 

g a legislative ring of steel about the 
sub areas of State and individual liberties 

Ject to ruthless invasion by a headstrong 
d of zealous men. 


Support for Bow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24,1957 
Mr 


efon CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
T. Ats of my colleague from Ohio, FRANK 
os. for the past several years to re- 
de their constitutional rights to our 
thevicemen abroad have become known 
his Ughout our land. In recognition of 
zent Horte I ask under unanimous con- 
t that there be printed in the Appen- 
trea” the Recorp an editorial taken 
Tele 2e Colorado Springs Gazette 
graph of Thursday, June 13, 1957. 
of the editorial is an excellent analysis 
azra = Whole subject of status of forces 
€nts and is as follows: 
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SUPPORT ror Bow 
Congressman Frank T. Bow of Ohio has 
taken positive steps to remove a current evil 
from our sprawling globalocracy. He has 
introduced House Joint Resolution 16 which, 
if approved, would spell an end to the Status 


- of Forces Treaty, as presently enforced. 


Remember the case of Sergeant Girard, 
who was turned over to a Japanese Court for 
trial? This American soldier, in an act per- 
formed while on duty, inadvertently caused 
the fatal wounding of a Japanese woman who 
was trespassing on an American firing range 
in Japan. There was clear and certain evi- 
dence that the soldier was on duty. There 
was additional evidence that the woman 
was in the wrong. 

The incident is regrettable in the extreme. 
No one wishes for any unnecessary killing. 
Yet, the sergeant, instead of being tried in 
a military court as the Articles of War pro- 
vide, has been turned over to Japanese legal 
authorities and will be compelled to suffer 
punishment according to their lights. 

This surrendering of an American national 


to a foreign tribunal occurs under the Status 


of Forces Treaty. It is a most heinous of- 
fense to American conscience and is deserv- 
ing of stout criticism from all good Ameri- 
cans. Yet, it will occur again and again 
so long as America is a party to this same 
treaty. 

How there can be any opposition to the 
elimination of such parts of the treaty which 
compel this action, is hard to understand. 
Yet, it is apparent that from the President 
and his advisers comes a steady stream of 
support for surrenders of this type. 

The situation as it presently pertains 
points to a whole series of fallacies in our 
current foreign policy. 

To begin with, we find ourselves as a Na- 
tion, operating in total disregard for Amer- 
ican convictions as spelled out by our Found- 
ing Fathers. They had it that Americans of 
right ought to mind their own business and 


stay out of foreign entanglements. Now, we 


find this Nation with troops of varying 
strengths statloned in 79 countries of the 
world, aside from the United States. The 
beginning of the evil is at this point. 

And we have it on good authority that 
many of the top military men decry this 
policy, that they are dedicated to a defense 
of our Nation, rather than to a defense of 
the whole world. These military men con- 
fide that any extension of our troops beyond 
the point where they are protecting our own 

aphical boundaries, is actually an ex- 
tension which is dangerous to our ability to 
defend ourselves. We have spread ourselves 
thin where it matters a great deal that we 
are not spread thin, and we are thickly sta- 
tioned where it matters a great deal that we 
let the native population govern themselves 
and protect themselves. 

Having committed this first and original 
departure from sound doctrine, the Status 
of Forces Treaty is a natural extension of the 
basic error. Under this treaty, the rights of 
Americans stationed in foreign places are 
completely abrogated. This second step was 
created as a sop to foreign potentates on the 
assumption that they would love troops 
quartered among them if only we permitted 
them to sit in judgment on crimes commit- 

these troops. 
9 e is false and is proving 
false every day. In point of fact, no nation 
can maintain its pride and self-respect if 
foreign troops, whatever their purpose, are 
stationed in their midst. This was one of 
the grievances enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence as providing a cause 
célèbre for the separation of the United 
States from Britain. 

In colonial times, we resented the quarter- 
ing of British troops among us, even though 
we were ostensibly British colonies. How 
much more the native populations of other 
places must resent American occupation 
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forces. The Status of Forces Treaty, while 
aimed at pacification, does nothing more 
than to make Americans less proud of being 
Americans, less certain of their own rights, 
less convinced that their own Nation, to 
which they have given their loyalty, will in 
fact be loyal to them. 

A third point also comes into sight for 
review. Many of these troops where they 
are by virtue of a draft law which has com- 
pelled a type of involuntary servitude in a 
foreign place, irrespective of the wishes of 
the individual, When this fact is added to 
the basic error of foreign occupation, com- 
bined with the Status of Forces Treaty it- 
self, then we see a whole archipelago of 
error mounting to an apex of evil. 

It is certainly time for the Status of 
Forces Treaty to be abandoned or at least 
amended so that American boys are not 
placed in legal jeopardy by virtue of their 
involuntary servitude in strange places 
where they would never go of their own 
volition. 

We congratulate Congressman Bow and 
hope that he receives the support for his 
resolution which is so richly deserved, 


The Taft-Hartley Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to the reading of my col- 
leagues the following article on the Taft- 
Hartley law by Robert Hoyt, of the Akron 
Beacon Journal: 


Wuat T-H Dron’r—In 10 Years TAFT-HARTLEY 
NEITHER WRECKED UNIONS Nor CURED ALL 
(By Robert E. Hoyt) 

WASHINGTON.—Like many another legal 
brainchild, the Taft-Hartley Act turned out 
to be less a prodigy and less a fiend than 
either the parents or the neighbors predicted. 

It become law 10 years ago today when 
Republicans and Southern Democrats in the 
Senate voted 68 to 25 to override the veto of 
President Truman. That was six votes more 
than the necessary two-thirds. 

The vote came after filibusters by Senator“ 
Mors, then a Republican, and Democratic 
Senator Glen Taylor which kept the Senate 
in session for more than 30 hours straight. 

If Taft-Hartley has been, as labor and its 
supporters predicted, a “slave labor law,“ the 
manacles have been mink-lined. 

Some labor spokesmen, in fact, credit T-H 
with some unintended assistance in strength- 
ening the backbone of the rank and file and 
in bringing the old AFL to the conviction 
that political action was necessary. 

On the other hand, the law has fallen flat 
on its face in many ways, among them key 
provisions aimed at ending the closed shop, 
teatherbedding and political activity. 

People concerned about the growing power 
of unions 10 years ago saw Taft-Hartley as a 
cure-all pill. 

But even after 10 years there are large 
areas in which no one quite knows what 
the act allows or forbids. Many issues are 
still being batted around in the courts. 

The late Senator Taft thought he had 
“settled” political activity. But the Supreme 
Court just this year sent back for trial in a 
lower court the question of whether the 
United Auto Workers “educational” expenses 
violated the law's section on campaign con- 
tributions, 
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The law says that unions may not use 
dues money for political contributions or 
expenditures. The UAW and other unions 
have spent considerable sums in the name 
of voter education. The courts will decide 
whether or not it’s legal. 

This ban on campaign contributions is 
cited as one reason the AFL abandoned its 
hands-off attitude toward politics and 
founded the Labor League for Political Edu- 
cation. 

Another T-H prohibition was the closed 
shop, which requires that a man belong to 
the union before he is considered for the job. 
The law allowed the “union shop“ which 
requires that a man join the union after he 
is hired. 

The provision on closed shop has been 
totally ignored by both unions and manage- 
ment in many sections of the economy 
where the so-called hiring hall is traditional. 
This is especially true in the construction 
industry. 5 

One reason for either the closed or union 
shop is to tee the future existence of 
the union, Many Taft-Hartley backers saw 
this union device as something foisted on the 
members by “power-hungry labor leaders.” 

The law said the National Labor Relations 
Board had to hold an election before a union 
shop could be granted. 

It was generally assumed that the secret 
ballot would give union members the chance 
they'd been waiting for to reject union shop. 

In 4 years of elections, the unions won 97 
percent of all union-shop decisions. 

The desire of members for union security 
was so obvious that the Taft-Hartley Act 
was chan the only change, inciden- 
tally—in October 1951. 

Here again Taft-Hartley may have given 
labor an inadvertent assist. There was & 
spurt in union-shop agreements after the 
law went into effect. 

Unions and their members felt it neces- 
sary to prove to management that they really 
wanted union security. And many were 
merely digging in, expecting that Taft-Hart - 
ley would bring a rash of union-busting 
attempts. 

Featherbedding was another of the things 
Taft-Hartley was to end. This was known 
as the (James Caesar) Petrillo provision, de- 
signed to end the American Federation of 
Musicians insistence on hiring nonplaying 
union standbys. 

But in test cases the law has failed to bar 
the practice. 

There was the “Lewis provision” too—the 
80-day injunction to provide a cooling-off 
period before a strike considered a national 
emergency. 

Labor claims the clause has had little 
effect except as an irritant. It cites, among 
other things, the comment of Cyrus Ching, 
former Director of the Federal Conciliation 
and Mediation Service: The 80-day clause 
“tends to delay rather than facilitate settle- 
ment of a dispute.” 

Whether or not the provision curbed the 
Mine Workers“ John L. Lewis is a problem 
that can't be considered without taking into 
account the losses of coal to gas in the 
home-heating market. 

Proponents of Taft-Hartley had fond hopes 
too for ending secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional disputes. The secondary boycott 
provision in the law satisfies neither man- 
agement nor labor, but that doesn't make 
it good. 

Boycotts have been used by one union in 
retaliation against another, holding an inno- 
cent company in a vise. Neither the AFL- 
CIO nor the chamber of commerce condones 
such practice, but T-H hasn’t stopped it. 

The “hot cargo” clause—a part of the sec- 
ondary boycott picture—still is in the courts. 
The teamsters’ union has used it to whip 
into line nonunion trucking outfits and to 
support other striking unions. It is a con- 
tract clause which says teamsters do not 
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have to handle hot cargo“ goods in any 
way contaminated by a union dispute. The 
issue probably will be in the Supreme Court 
within the year. 

One other T-H provision demands notice— 
the non-Communist affidavit. The law pro- 
vides that labor leaders must sign a state- 
ment saying they are not Communists if 
their union is to be allowed to use the ma- 
chinery of the NLRB. 

Labor itself says that known Communists 
have signed the affidavits. Courts have held 
that the union is entitled to use the NLRB 
whether or not the affidavit was false. 

Labor says Taft-Hartley in 10 years has 


arrested the development of unionism in the 


country by penalizing not the big unions 
but the smaller ones operating in new in- 
dustries or new areas. 

Chief complaint of labor is against the 
free-speech provision which gives an em- 
ployer a chance to try to sell nonunionism 
to his workers. The section allowing State 
right-to-work laws is a strong second objec- 
tion. 

Management, 
commerce and other groups, says Taft-Hart- 
ley in many ways did not go far enough, 
especially on outlawing compulsory union- 
ism, secondary boycotts, and featherbed- 


Neither side is willing to grant the other 
an inch. 

That's one of the reasons Congress has not 
had the intestinal fortitude to open up the 
Pandora's box and try to amend Taft-Hart- 
ley. Even Senator Taft proposed a num- 
ber of revisions, 

At the time of the historic debate on the 
veto 10 years ago, critics of Taft-Hartley com- 
plained that the law would upset almost 
every aspect of labor-management relations. 

In one of the closing speeches, Senator 
Grorce of Georgia as much as admitted 
this was so, but he cited the fact that every 
attempt to change the old Wagner Act 
over a dozen years had been frustrated. 

This, he said, is what happens when the 
hands of the legislative body are tied. 

History is repeating itself in this respect. 
The inflexibility of Congress has subjected 
Taft-Hartley to the same fate for 10 years. 


Statement by Local Union 1245, IBEW, 
AFL-CIO, Endorsing Trinity River Part- 
nership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I desire 
to include a letter dated June 17, 1957, 
from Local Union 1245, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, transmitting a statement en- 
dorsing the Trinity River partnership 
plan. : 

This is an outstanding statement in 
behalf of some 14,500 electrical workers 
in northern California, who want no 
part of Federal control over the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power resources— 
especially when private industry is ca- 
pable of doing the job. 

I commend this statement to the 
attention of my colleagues. It is im- 
portant as an expression of opinion by 
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a group of American workers. It 18 
also a strong public viewpoint by people 
directly affected by the Trinity River 
project. 

The letter and statement from IBEW 
Local Union 1245, endorsing H. R. 6997 
which would provide for joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River project, are a5 
follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Loca Union 1245, 
Oakland, Calij., June 17, 1957. 
Hon. Houserr B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been in- 
structed by my organization, Local 1245 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, to communicate with you 
in order to present the views of our mem- 
bership with respect to the partnership 
plan as proposed in connection with the 
Trinity River project. 

A prepared statement is enclosed here- 
with. We would be most happy to hear 
from you regarding your views in this 
matter 


Very truly yours, 
RONALD T. WEAKLEY, 
Business Manager. 


Trinrry RIVER PROJECT 


Our union, Local 1245 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO. 
represents some 14,500 employees of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 

We wish to bring to your attention our 
views on the “partnership plan“ as recom" 
mended by Interior Secretary Seaton for 
consideration by the Congress in the matter 
of the Trinity River project. 

Our members, who make their living bY 
serving the public, work for the P. G. & E. 
which is a regulated private industrial enter- 
prise. The employees work under collective 
bargaining agreements covering wages, work- 
ing conditions and other employee benefits-- 

This union was chosen by the employees 
to represent them as a result of proced 
afforded by Federal law and a peaceful and 
harmonious relationship has been developed 
over a number of years. 

The employee, the employer, and the gen- 
eral public have benefited by a legal i 
responsible application of the principles of 
sound industrial relations. 

We are seriously concerned over the poss!“ 
bility of the Federal Government building 
and operating the power facilities invol 
in the Trinity River project. Should thé 
Government build the generating plants. 
transmit and market the power developed on 
the Trinity, our members will be adversely 
affected. 

Public power advocates seem to ignore the 
fact that the economic welfare of tho 
of utility workers is affected each time go 
ernmental agencies invade the private po 
industry. 

Public agencies generally do not allow and 
usually prohibit the right of free or 2 
tion for collective bargaining and the right 
of contract, We have seen group after grouP 
of utility workers shunted into publicly OP” 
erated power districts without any consid 
eration given to decent wages, working con- 
ditions, and safety regulations. 

Private development of the power facilities 
of the Trinity project will provide additional 
employment for our members and will serve 
to maintain adequate wages and condi 
through collective bargaining. Federal de- 
velopment and power marketing will, our 
experience shows, lead to expansion of the 
unfair treatment of utility workers throws? 
loss of rights enjoyed by the rest of labor. 

One example is the State of Ne 
where the private power industry has 
practically run out of business and with ite 
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legal collective bargaining between utility 

Workers and management. 

Aula the Government extend its inva- 
on Into the power business, some 250,000 
Owatts would be made available to sọ- 

Called preference customers and the distribu- 

tion thereof would favor a comparatively few 

California power customers at the expense 
the United States taxpayers, of which we 

are a definite part. 

ens to our union, we find that few people 

; Sori time to consider the welfare of utility 
be kers and their families when the issue 
Public power is debated. 
on Policy of our local union in the Trinity 
ous ers is set forth in the preamble of 
tric agreements with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
„ and we quote: 


“TITLE 1. PREAMBLE 


here: The parties recognize that the free 
feo enterprise system in the United States 
Bing Produced the highest standard of living 
YWhere in the world, and they hereby con- 
their adherence to, and belief in, that 
Party, In accordance with such belief the 
ershig support the principle of private own- 
P of public utilities under enlightened 
Tegulation by public authority. Further, the 
Parties Support the principles of collective 
Taning and self-organization.” 
Policy of our fellow workers in the 
in northern California, representing 
— manufacturing, and utility 
ina from Salinas to Eureka was set forth 
desolution adopted by the northern joint 
dete conference of the IBEW on May 11. 
hie Called for the adoption of the partner- 
— through passage of H. R. 6997 re- 
Ow the Trinity project. 


at ita mood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
È 1950 convention issued a policy state- 
on the matter of public versus private 
and we quote: 
does not raise its voice on the 
met thes or their management. We have 
in tha., abuses of power by these companies 
Correct: Past and have achieved substantial 
in piOn. Today 90 percent of the workers 
Power Privately owned electric light and 
tracts industry are covered by union con- 
than Sopa the IBEW itself represent more 
in this industry, of the organized employees 
of a BEW raises its voice on the subject 
ot org Power at this time in the interest 
Power Fires labor in the electric light and 
dustry. The subtle transformation 
ent program from the proper 
the initial, Providing power as a byproduct of 
stick + Program and of furnishing a yard- 
state Path Private utilities has reached the 
ere it threatens free enterprise in this 
Only in s We support free enterprise not 
Our capacity as citizens of the United 
t also in our capacity as representa- 
labor. The increase in the 


cherishes its right to bargain col- 
ditions. for wages, hours, and working con- 
Tights — — fights the abrogation of such 
OF tn th ther in the form of antilabor laws 
terring th more complicated form of trans- 

mt elr status to employee of the Gov- 
tively or then any rights to bargain collec- 
Strength» erwise exercise their economic 


The 
been recregoing Policy statement has not 
vised or rescinded since 1950. 


The 
charge of giveaway or lumping the 


ity P principle as applied to the Trin- 
Yates oe a With such controversies as Dixon- 
tion Hells Canyon is without founda- 


. the factum details of Pacific's 
referred to in H. R. 6997 (Trinity 
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Joint Development Act of 1957) are closely 
examined. 

We share in the desire to safeguard the 
welfare of the general public through flood 
control, wildlife protection, irrigation water, 
reasonable power rates, and reasonable taxa- 
tion. We also believe that these safeguards 
are present in the partnership proposal as 
recommended to Congress. 

We respectfully urge that you give consid- 
eration to our views and that you may act 
favorably on the partnership recommendation 
as contained in H. R. 6997 entitled “Trinity 
Joint Development Act of 1957.” 

RONALD T. WEAKLEY, 
Business Manager, Local Union 1245, 
IBEW, AFL-CIO, Oakland, Calif. 


Practices in the Automotive Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is again considering legis- 
lation on this subject, I wish to call to 
the attention of our colleagues my state- 
ment made to that committee on May 
2, 1956, as follows: 

STATEMENT or HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF New YORK 


Mr. MuLTER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it 
is always a privilege for me to appear before 
your committee. I want to take a moment 
to thank you for the opportunity you have 
allowed me of coming here. 

Mr. KIIN. Do you propose to read this 
entire statement? 

Mr. Mutter. I suggest that we put the 
statement in the record, Mr. Chairman, if 
it is agreeable to the committee, and then 
I can in much less time summarize it, and 
in that way avoid much repetition of evi- 
dence that you have already received. 

Mr, KLEIN. Very good. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 13TH 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


“Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the eommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee 
to present my views concerning proposed 
legislation to eliminate certain unfair prac- 
tices in the automotive industry. I am 
aware of the long, untiring effgrts of the 
committee to protect the public interest and 
to stave off the serious consequences threat- 
ening our economy because of certain unfair 
marketing practices in the industry. 

“The public interest 


“In commenting on some of the existing 
unfair practices in the automobile industry, 
I should like to epecificate one underlying 
fact, namely, that in the automobile market 
both the consumer and the dealer have little 
choice in the selection of the manufacturer. 
As you well know, the year 1955 saw the dis- 
appearance of one more private automobile 
manufacturer—Kaiser-Willys. Today only 
5 sources remain—General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, American Motors, and Studebaker- 
Packard. It is an anomalism that as the 
market has grown, the number of companies 
in the market has lessened. The public was 
only amused upon reading in the press that 
the General Motors Corp., the biggest manu- 
facturer in this country, which at the same 
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time is the country’s largest automobile man- 
ufacturer, in testifying before the Senate An- 
titrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in De- 
cember 1955, sald that it ‘is the servant of 
the dealer. It is public knowledge that 
dealers have been forced into serflike sub- 
mission to the manufacturer. The dealer's 
plight is manifest from the figures, such as 
those submitted by the General Motors Corp. 
last December, showing that the 1953 return 
on net worth for dealers averaged 14.40 per- 
cent, and was reduced in 1954 to 9.4 percent. 
Comparable figures show that the corpora- 
tion earned 20 percent in 1953 after taxes 
and bonuses, and almost 24 percent in 1954. 
“Manufacturer-dealer relations 

“Although the committee in the current 
hearings has directed its study to the subjects 
of territorial security for automobile dealers, 
bootlegging, and so-called phantom-tfreight, 
there are also other unfair marketing prac- 
tices in the industry that must be appraised 
in evaluating the position of the industry 
in our economy. With the committee’s per- 
mission, I should like to comment on some 
of these practices. 

“A substantial part of the problems which 
beset. the industry stem from the dealer 
agreement which is so drawn that manufac- 
turers may grant or withdraw the franchise 
at will. Iam in favor of the principle in the 
Steed bill, H. R. 6544, which would validate 
manufacturer-dealer contracts establishing 
exclusive representation by dealers for fixed 
periods of time. Heretofore, such contracts 
have been at the will of the manufacturer. 
In my opinion, manufacturers have wielded 
their whip of economic power too long, and 
if we are to avoid repetition of the picture 
of the thirties, and if we are to meet our 
obligation to the public, legislation must be 
enacted now to protect our economic struc- 
ture. 

“As long as manufacturers want to have 
dealers under contract to handle only par- 
ticular makes of cars, the manufacturers 
should be required to sell only to such dealers 
and to prohibit bootlegging. Manufacturers 
should be required to cance] the franchise of 
bootleggers. I wholeheartedly agree in this 
proposal which is covered in the Williams 
bill, H. R. 2688. I have ted similar 
views in H. R. 10314, which I introduced on 
March 29, 1956. 

“As a result of the recent congressional in- 
vestigations, we have observed newspaper re- 
ports that the manufacturer's cancellation 
privilege will be superseded by a provision 
requiring the cancellation to be for cause. 
But will the manufacturer be compelled to 
define the term cause“? There is no uni- 
formity among the court decisions constru- 
ing automobile franchise agreements. 

“Incidentally, some State legislatures are 
making strides in revoking the manufac- 
turer’s arbitrary cancellation privilege. Just 
a few days ago in my own State of New York, 
Governor Harriman on April 20, 1956, signed 
a bill amending the New York general busi- 
ness law, for the purpose of prohibiting au- 
tomobile manufacturers from arbitrarily re- 
voking the franchises of dealers in New York 
State. Under the law effective October 1, 
1956, auto manufacturers are required to 
register with the secretary of state and are 
prohibited from terminating a dealer con- 
tract except for cause. A maximum penalty 
of $1,000 fine is imposed for each violation. 
We should not be surprised to learn that au- 
tomobile manufacturers opposed the legisla- 
tion, claiming that “the public interest is not 
sufficiently affected.” In his statement upon 
signing the bill, Governor Harriman an- 
nounced it was his firm conviction that “it 
is very much in the interest of the people that 
small- and medium-sized business should be 
protected against unfair exercise of economic 
power.” 

“In view of the pecullar nature of the 
automotive industry, coupled with the clear 
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proof that previous congressional admonish- 
ments have been flouted, it is the duty of 
the Congress to enunciate a public policy 
that will protect the consumer interests in 
their relations with the several economic 
giants who not only-produce this article of 
necessity, but also control its distribution, 
as well as the price thereof. 
“Advertising abuses 

“The dealers must pay for advertising 
literature they do not want and would not 
order. It is sent in to the dealer in such 
quantities as the manufacturer thinks he 
should distribute, and the dealer is billed 
and must pay for that literature even though 
he throws most of it into the wastebasket. 
The dealers must pay a fixed sum per car to 
the manufacturers toward the cost of ad- 
vertising. The dealer’s name and address is 
never part of that advertising, only the prod- 
uct is mentioned, This policy would cease 
if the responsibility for exaggerated and 
fraudulent advertising were laid at the door 
of the manufacturer and if the manufac- 
turer were prohibited from requiring dealer 
contributions toward the cost of such ad- 
vertising. 

“Only recently, as a result of testimony 
adduced at congressional hearings, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission filed charges against 
the General Motors Corp. for false and de- 
ceptive advertising. Independent manu- 
facturers have reported that General Motors’ 
use of the words ‘genuine Chevrolet’ to de- 
scribe parts used in making repairs is divert- 
ing business from the independent manu- 
facturers and small repair shops. The parts 
manufacturers contend that the items, dis- 
tributed and warranted by General Motors, 
actually are bought by General Motors from 
the independent manufacturers, The im- 
Plication is that the ‘genuine Chevrolet’ 
parts are superior to the same parts sold by 
competitors without such label. 


“Deliveries without orders 


“Manufacturers require dealers to file each 
month several reports showing sales and in- 
ventory volumes. The manufacturer bases 
his deliveries to the dealer upon these 
figures. Whether or not the dealer con- 
siders this quota salable is immaterial. 

“Moreover, the dealer has no control over 
the various built-in accessories that are 
billed as extras. For instance, the auto- 
mobile is listed as equipped with vacuum 
windshield wipers, but is later shipped in 
with an electric wiper billed as an ‘extra.’ 
Every car comes with a hole in the dash- 
board for a cigarette lighter, but the lighter 
is an extra. 

“It is the manufacturer, also, who deter- 
mines the stock of parts and accessories that 
the dealer must purchase from the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. The dealer could 
purchase these same parts and accessories 
directly from the parts manufacturer and 
much cheaper, too. 

“The only way to abolish this practice is 
to prohibit lump-sum bills and to require 
of the manufacturer and of the dealer a com- 
plete itemization of all charges. No amount 
should be collectible by either for extras 
unless ordered in writing by the buyer. 


“Old cars sold as neto 


“The need to eliminate the unfair practice 
on the part of some dealers in selling as new 
automobiles those which have been towed or 
driven from the factory or used as demon- 
strators has long been recognized but com- 
pletely ignored. Under legislation I have 
introduced, it would be a violation for any 
manufacturer or dealer to replace or discon- 
nect the speedometer on an automobile or to 
change its reading in a manner to mislead 
the public as to the mileage, condition, or 
usage of the automobile. 

“The foregoing, as well as the other unfair 
automobile marketing practices commented 
upon throughout this statement, are dealt 
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with in the omnibus bill, H. R. 10310, which 
I introduced on March 29, 1956, to provide for 
the enactment of a general motor vehicle law. 


“Automobile financing 


“Not to be overlooked in any compilation 
of unfair automobile marketing practices are 
the reports of substantial overcharges under 
the ‘package’ finance deals. Dealers com- 
Plain, teo, they are forced to grant ‘wild 
credit’ to consumers in order to satisfy 
quotas in the manufacturer's race for sales. 

“Insofar as General Motors’ instaliment 
sales are concerned, it should be noted that 
if the purchaser defaults, the manufacturer 
has recourse against the dealer. Contem- 
plate, if you will, the situation of the small- 
business man—the average dealer with an 
investment of his lifesavings in showroom, 
service station, autos, and parts. Should 
the market fall, upon whom would the loss 
rest? Upon the dealers themselves, because 
the manufacturers have so directed. If my 
memory serves me, the total amount of in- 
stallment paper on all consumer items last 
year was $26 billion—of which $14 billion 
represented the automobile business. Thus 
far in 1956 auto installment loans extended 
in January and February totaled $2.5 bil- 
lion—an increase of 14 percent from last 
year. Yet, on the other hand, production 
and sales are running about 26 percent below 
a year ago. z 

“Within the past several days three large 
finance companies have announced increases 
in auto-loan costs which will be passed on 
to the dealers. Dealers, in turn, must either 
absorb the costs or pass the increase on to 
their consumers. The consequences is that 
the squeeze is continually put on the deal- 
ers, General Motors defies the country to 
compel it to accept any shrinkage in its pre- 
determined profits, Incidentally, GMAC has 
not yet made any statement on its install- 
ment costs. It, of course, is the largest auto 
finance company. As a group, the finance 
companies account for 55 percent of the 
auto instaliment credit volume. The other 
36 percent is handled by the banks which 
have also recently raised rates. Is it not fair 
to assume that General Motors will also 
make such an additional charge? 

“Cheating our soldiers 


“At this point I should like to touch ona 
matter that involves the now well-known 
adage: ‘What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country." You will see in a 
moment that we can now change that to 
‘What is wrong for the insurance companies 
is not wrong for the automobile companies.’ 

“On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, calling his attention 
to a scheme by which armed service person- 
nel returning to this country are being 
duped and mulcted of thousands of dollars 
on connection with the sale to them of new 
automobiles. I indicated that the matter 
had been called to the attention of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have falled to do 
anything to prevent these practices. I fur- 
ther stated that the Secretary of Defense 
need not make any determination of whether 
these practices are fraudulent or merely un- 
ethical, but urged him to direct all com- 
manding officers to alert their men to these 
practices to afford them an opportunity to 
protect themselves accordingly. My letter of 
September 8, 1955, is exhibit A, annexed. I 
received an answer, dated September 23, 
1955, a copy of which is annexed as exhibit 
B, in which the Department of Defense re- 
fused to take any action. I replied by letter 
of September 28, 1955, a copy of which is 
annexed as exhibit C, again indicating the 
need for departmental action. No answer 
has been received to my last letter. 

“Now let us see what happened when the 
Department's attention was called to similar 
fraudulent practices by insurance salesmen. 
No General Motors was involved. An inves- 
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tigation was instituted which confirmed thé 
charges. A complete set of regulations was 
promulgated by the Defense Department 
including a directive to commanders of all 
bases, making them responsible for protec- 
tion of the men against such frauds. An- 
other reason for different treatment of th® 
phony automobile salesmen is that the 
fraudulent business is so profitable that the 
automobile manufacturers have sent their 
own “direct” representatives overseas to 
this business. 
“Manufacturing warranties 

“What is the situation today? The con- 
sumer may need a new automobile, but be 
dreads the purchase. Breaking in the car 
means running back and forth to the dealer 
to correct inherent mechanical failures that 
are uncovered long after the guaranty 
has expired. The attitude of the consumer 
is aptly defined in two unsolicited letters I 
received, which were printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD—one appearing in 
January 31, 1956, issue (pp. A993—A995); the 
other in the February 9, 1956, issue (P. 
A1331). The dealer, on the other hand, 15 
called upon as a regular procedure to comply 
with, not his warranty, but a warranty 
company requires him to make. What ha 
been the dealer's redress? The answer the 
dealer receives from the manufacturer 15 
to step up or maintain his sales volume 
even if that means come-on advertising, 
bootlegging, price packing, and any © 
unfair-trade practice. Even outright fraud 
is countenanced by the manufacturer. 

“Many an inexplicable accident is caused 
by defective vehicles. The manufacturer 
upon whom the blame should rest passes w 
responsibility on to the dealers who cann? 
assume nor begin to fulfill the obligation. 
The automobile manufacturer today 
only a spot check of 1 out of every 10 or 20 
automobiles that leave the assembly lin 
The company’s warranties are plainly worth* 
less, and the dealer upon whom the resp? 
bility falls gives a minimum of service un 
the guaranty period expires; after which, 
charges the consumer for ‘repairs.’ S 

“In testifying last December before a Seni 
ate committee a spokesman on behalf of 
of the 6 manufacturers in the county 
stated: “The manufacturer assumes 
greater risks and bears the ultimate res) 
sibility to the customer.’ Should we 
make certain, then, that this responsib 
is firmly fixed? My bill, H. R. 10309, Pre 
hibits the interstate sale, transportation: 
use of a new automobile unless accom E 
by a certificate of fitness from the manufa® 
turer or assembler, showing that the au 
mobile has been inspected and found 
good working order and, further, that it * 
been road-tested and found in good oper 
ing condition. 7 
“Manufacturer reaction to these hearing 


“On the heels of the disclosure of 80 stô 
unfair practices in the industry, we now 
by the papers that the manufacturer 
tends he is reforming. General Motors Corp. 
has predicted the beginning of a new 1 
an era of good will in relations with 
dealers. The Ford Motor Co. announ 
dealer-management talks to show d 
now they will gain by joining the — 
against bootlegging. In so doing Ford 
this was the first time dealers have be 
called to discuss the bootlegging prop fi- 
with top management. I say to you, gen 
men of the committee, that such overtu™ 
are too late. w 

“The public confidence can only be 
stored by the afirmative action of this oos S 
mittee. Let us recall that a similar f 
contrition permeated the atmosphere nt 
1938 after the Congress enacted House Jom) 
Resolution 594, which directed the a 
Trade Commission to investigate the bang 

* 
dealers in their relation to the public * 


not 


cles of motor- vehicle manufacturers 
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terest. The Commission, 1 year later, made 
Public its findings, which were not at all 
the unfair practices that are now pa- 
raded before congressional committees, Un- 
Tortunately, the Congress took no action at 
that time, for the reason, among others, that 
the industry itself rejected any type of Fed- 
aa legislation. 
The manufacturers“ way of eliminating an 
unfair trade practice 
“The elimination of acknowledged unfair 
Practices in the automobile industry can- 
Not be left to the discretion of the industry 
tself. Let me illustrate. The “phantom” 
Treight charge has long been prevalent in 
automobile industry. A similar practice 
ng steep producers, “Pittsburgh plus,” 
Was eliminated in the thirties. Under this 
Practice the manufacturers ships the auto- 
Mobiles to dealers from nearby assembly 
Plants and requires the dealer to pay for 
* portation in an amount equivalent 
hae a greater than, the rail freight gaes 
a v 
Points, e factory to the dealer's delivery 
toe tt us examine the 1954 shipment record 
edi Motor vehicles as reported in the 35th 
1955 n of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
80.5 Of the 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped, 
Nansen or 5,314,842, left the factory by 
oth Way—on a big truck that hauls several 
Sane cars, or towed behind another new 
` Shipment by boat accounted for 5.6 per- 
t. or 370,044; „while rail shipments ac- 
Counted for only 13.9 percent. In other 
ords, only 916,185 out of a total of 6,801,- 
You Motor yehicles shipped went by rail. 
tomp e seen reports stating that the phan- 
ú freight charges have annually 
hay umted to over $250 million. And what 
mit the manufacturer to say? Ford has ad- 
3 that in 1954 it gained $50 to $60 mil- 
eral On its total distribution charges. Gen- 
init Motors testified before a Senate com- 
liae that its excess of actual freight for 
ma year would be about $152 million, We 
estimata assured those were conservative 
Pron, tes and do not forget that the excess 
Sreat, per unit in previous years was much 
the 5 because it would not be based on 
by tpo et rates announced at various times 
apa industry, 
now helge that the public announcements 
tactur ing flaunted in our faces by the manu- 
Mere}, ., âS to their “amended ways” is 
— pry an attempt to becloud the issue. 
Gener ig February 29, 1956, Chrysler Corp., 
Co, eip Motors Corp., and the Ford Motor 
Those minated ‘phantom’ freight charges. 
increases manufacturers at the same time 
to their the wholesale price of their cars 
my dealers. This in the face of the 
for 8 testimony that they paid out more 
nu Petre charges than they collected. The 
Mitted urers contend they should be per- 
Treig}, © deal with the so-called phantom 
. an e basis. Their 
Indicate. and their actions, in my opinion, 
these d they cannot be trusted to solve 


lect long as the industry practice is to col- 

—— charge from the public, which 
Of the uted as the cost in making delivery 
Consumer mobile from the factory to the 
Permitted then the industry should not be 


actual seme collect any more than such 
uceg H 


For this purpose I bave intro- 
R. 7935, which would amend the 
every mee venue Code of 1954 to require 
the p er of property, who collects from 
the — — any amount as a charge for 
nish much ration of such property, to fur- 
amount 9 a statement showing the 
taxabie transportation charges, if any, 
ang the er section 4271 (a) of such code, 
“I hay t of tax im 

fleg by © heretofore referred to the report 
1939, p7 the Federal Trade Commission in 

Pursuant to its study of the automotive 
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industry. It should be noted that irrespec · 
tive of whether or not legislative action was 
necessary, the Government controls of 
World War II, limiting production, obviated 
the need for positive action by the Congress 
at that time. Nevertheless, we find the same 
unfair practices prevalent in the industry 
today, and what is worse, on a larger scale, 
In these circumstances, our duty to the pub- 
lic is not discharged by a formal disclosure 
of their nature. 

“In conclusion I should like to make this 
observation. The manufacturers represent- 
ing the automotive industry can best be 
described as giant octopuses whose tentacles 
of economic power extend over every phase of 
the industry, as well as over many unrelated 
products, On the other side of the picture 
are the 42,340 dealers—90 percent of whom 
are small-business men, the very backbone of 
our free-enterprise system. In most cases 
they are the civic and philanthropic leaders 
in their communities. In the past their 
position has been one of dignity among their 
fellow citizens. They are fast becoming the 
most despised members of their communities. 
There were 219 dealer bankruptcies in 1953, 
the highest number since 1938. Two hun- 
dreds and forty-one dealer mortalities oc- 
curred in 1954. The April 30, 1956, issue of 
Automotive News gives some interesting 
figures on General Motors" dealer termina- 
tions. The figures are based on the first 10 
months of 1955 as against 1954. In 1955 there 
were 178 nonrenewals against 150 for 1954; 
214 involuntary terminations in 1955 against 
192 for 1954; 1,585 voluntary terminations 
in 1955 as against 1,908 for 1954. 

“It is high time to put this house in order. 

“Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, permit me to thank you for the 
opportunity to attend here and express my 
views on these very important matters.” 

Exar A 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Secretary: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles to 
members of the Armed Forces returning from 
posts outside of the country. 

It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who, through 
fraud and deceit, induce these men who are 
about to return to the United States to sign 
contracts, and to pay deposits for the de- 
livery of new automobiles to them at the 
port of their arrival in this country. As 
part of this scheme these retailers have made 
exclusive rental agreements for offices in 
the hotels in this country at which these 
men and their families are temporarily 
lodged upon their arrival here. The decep- 
tive practices are continued at those places 
until the delivery of a new automobile is 
made and payment obtained. 

No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it nec- 
essary for the purpose of this letter to de- 
termine whether or not these practices are 
actually fraudulent or merely unethical 
business practices. The result of all of 
these practices is that these men are being 
duped and taken advantage of. They are 
paying more for these automobiles than if 
they bought them in their hometowns or, 
for that matter, if they bought them at the 
port of arrival. They are paying higher fi- 
nance charges than they would pay if they 
took the opportunity of financing their auto- 
mobiles in their hometowns or in the city 
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in which they are discharged from the sery- 
ice, and they are being deprived of the in- 
spection and service that ordinarily goes 
with a new-car purchase when made in 
their hometowns, 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have taken the po- 
sition that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in 
the absence of the manufacturers undertak- 
ing to prevent these practices, something 
must be done to help these men. 

My suggestion is that you immediately is- 
sue a directive requiring commanding officers 
in all stations outside of this country to 
alert the men under their command to this 
situation, and to advise those men that it 
is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
chases while abroad, or, for that matter, even 
at the place of arrival in this country, or the 
place of discharge from the service in this 
country, and that their best interests will 
be served by their making such purchases 
from dealers in their home communities. 
The hometown dealers, in almost every in- 
stance, can arrange for the delivery of a new 
automobile to them at their point of ar- 
rival or discharge in this country, which 
would then be available for them for trans- 
portation to thelr hometowns, 

I hope you will agree with me that such a 
directive will serve a very useful purpose. 
As a matter of fact, the directive and the 
notice from the local commanding officer 
can be appropriately worded so that neither 
manufacturers nor retailers need be accused 
of any wrongdoing or impropriety, and yet 
provide some measure of protection to the 
members of our Armed Forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
Exuzsit B 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning from 
overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan ef automobile sales such as you de- 
scribe, and the Department is, therefore, 
without jurisdiction to discontinue it. The 
selection of an automobile salesman or sales 
contract is a matter of individual choice. 

Overseas representatives of United States 
automobile dealers are not amenable to mili- 
tary control. So long as they comply with 
the laws of the locality in which they do 
business they can offer their merchandise for 
sale to both civilian and military. Control of 
this group like their contemporaries at the 
port would appear to rest with the automo- 
bile dealers, their trade associations, and per- 
haps the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appropri- 
ate for issuance by this Department and that 
it might affect the legitimate activities of 
firms and dealers who render real service to 
our personnel. I believe that the objective we 
seek, the use of caution and judgment by 
servicemen in their purchases from unknown 
vendors, can best be accomplished by a con- 
tinuation of the present normal counseling 
given by commanders to their troops. I am 
taking the liberty of sending a copy of your 
letter to the military departments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BURGESS. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNTIED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., September 28, 1955. 
CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Burcess: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restrictive. 
It does not require the Department or any 
commanding officer to take a position on the 
matter, nor in any manner to interfere with 
automobile dealers in this country or abroad. 
It has always been proper for the Defense 
Department to alert the members of the 
Armed Forces against dangers that they may 
encounter, whether physical, moral, or 
financial. 

Alerting these men to these practices is in 
direct line with such procedure, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


H. R. 10310 
[84th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A bill to provide for the regulation of motor 
vehicles on the highways of the United 
States, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “General Motor Vehicle Act of 

1956." 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress through the exercise of this act 
of its power to regulate commerce, in ac- 
cordance with which policy all of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be interpreted, to 
promote safety in the operation of motor 
vehicles by the general public on the high- 
ways of the United States, and to regulate 
the trade practices between manufacturers 
of motor vehicles and their franchised deal- 
ers and the general public. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this chapter— 

(a) “Manufacturer” means any individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, association, 
business trust, or any other form of business 
enterprise, or any branch or agent thereof 
engaged in the business of manufacturing 
or assembling motor vehicles or of selling 
motor vehicles for resale, or servicing, or fi- 
nancing motor yehicles intended for resale, 

(b) “Dealer” means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or any 
other form of business enterprise, or any 
branch or agent thereof, engaged in the busi- 
ness of purchasing motor vehicles for resale 
and of exchanging or servicing motor ve- 
hicles. 

(c) “Motor vehicle’ means any motor 
driven or propelled vehicle, except airplanes, 
road rollers, traction engines, power shovels, 
and other equipment used in construction 
work and not designed for or employed in 
general highway transportation, as well as 
farm and agricultural machinery, and ve- 
hicles designed for running on tracks or 
rails, 


(d) “New motor vehicle“ means a motor 
vehicle which has never been the subject 
of a sale with intent to pass an interest 
therein and has never been driven, pushed, 
towed, or propelled over a public high- 
way. 

(e) “Used motor vehicle” means a motor 
vehicle which has been sold, bargained, or 
exchanged, given away, of whose title has 
been transferred from the person who first 
acquired it from the manufacturer or deal- 
er, and so used as to have become what is 
commonly known as secondhand, within the 
ordinary meaning thereof, or which has 
been driven, pushed, towed, or propelled over 
a public highway. 
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(f) “Franchise” means the right, privi- 
lege, or authorization accorded the dealer by 
the manufacturer, whether by contract, 
agreement, or otherwise, to purchase, sell, 
and service motor vehicles. 

(g) “Commerce” means commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations, 
or in any Territory of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia, or between any 
such Territory and another, or between any 
such Territory and any State or foreign na- 
tion, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign na- 
tion. 

UNLAWFUL PRACTICES 


Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for anyone 
to sell, ship, transport, drive, push, tow, 
or propel any motor vehicle in commerce 
unless accompanied by a manufacturer's 
certificate of fitness which must state (i) 
that the motor vehicle and all the parts 
and accessories thereon have been inspected 
and found in good working order, safe and 
ready for operation on the public highways, 
and in complete accord with all specifica- 
tions as set forth in all descriptive and 
advertising matter, and (ii) that the vehicle 
has been road-tested for 500 miles and found 
in good operating condition after have been 
road-tested for at least 100 miles at each 
of the speeds of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles 
per hour. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to sell, ship, transport, 
drive, push, tow, or propel in commerce a 
motor vehicle with equipment, parts, or 
assessories different from or in addition to 
those specified in the current literature and 
advertisements of motor vehicles of the same 
make and model for which an additional or 
extra price or charge is made or sought to 
be collected for such equipment, parts, or 
accessories: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall prohibit the order or shipment of any 
motor vehicle equipped in accordance with 
the specifications set forth in a writen order 
or written agreement of the parties, which 
separately itemizes each additional or extra 
item by full description and price. 

Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer to sell, ship, transport, drive, 
push, tow, or propel in commerce any motor 
vehicle without first having sealed the speed- 
ometer thereof so as to prevent tampering 
therewith or to prevent its operation. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for anyone to 
replace, disconnect, or prevent the normal 
and proper operation of the speedometer on 
any motor vehicle or change its reading in 
such a manner as to mislead or deceive a 
person as to the usage, mileage, condition, 
or other character of the motor vehicle. 

Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful to deliver a 
motor vehicle to a retail purchaser unless 
such delivery shall be accompanied by an 
itemized invoice of the cash sale price which 
shall separately set forth the amount at- 
tributable to each part, piece of equipment, 
and each accessory; Federal excise tax; State 
or local taxes; transportation; advertising; 
handling charges; service; motor-vehicle li- 
cense; motor-vehicle title registration; and 
any other charge included in the price of the 
vehicle delivered: And provided further, 
That when sale of a motor vehicle is made 
other than on a cash-delivery basis the in- 
voice shall also include the components 
of the charges added to the sale price by 
reason of the fact that the vehicle is de- 
livered under a time sale or other agreement, 
separately stating the amount of each item 
charged in connection with the financing 
and the insurance, if any; and also indicat- 
ing whether or not, and if so, how much of 
such charges are refundable if the balance 
is paid before maturity. 

Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to charge or collect as a 
charge for transportation of a motor vehicle 
or taxes thereon any amount in excess of 
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the actual cost to such manufacturer Or 
dealer of the freight or other transportation 
charges incurred or taxes payable by the 
manufacturer or dealer in making delivery 
of such motor vehicle, 

Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to advertise, or cause the 
advertisement of a motor vehicle in a man- 
ner so as to confuse or mislead, or to tend 
to confuse or mislead, a prospective pur- 
chaser as to the price or description of such 
motor vehicle that is intended to be or has 
been delivered at the dealer's place of busi- 
ness. 

Src, 10. No manufacturer shall directly 
or indirectly require any dealer or group 
of dealers to advertise or pay for the adver- 
tisement of the manufacturer's product ex- 
cept by the usual signs at a dealer's place 
of business indicating he deals in the manu- 
facturer’s products. 

Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer to threaten to terminate, to termi- 
nate or cancel, or to fail to refuse to renew 
the contract, agreement or franchise 
any dealer because of the dealer's unwilling~ 
ness or refusal to purchase parts, acces“ 
sories, equipment, or tools of any particular 
type, kind, or description from said manu- 
facturer. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer in any manner whatsogyer, or DY 
any device or method whatsoever, to dis- 
criminate pricewise between dealers by way 
of discounts, rebates, or other allowances 
to any dealer over and above, or any dif- 
ferent from, any discounts, rebates, or other 
allowances available at the time of 
treansaction on equal terms to all other 
dealers. Volume discounts, allowances, or 
rebates are hereby expressly prohibited. 

MANUFACTURER-DEALER RELATIONS 

Src. 13. (a) Every contract or agreement 
between a dealer and a manufacturer bY 
which such dealer in motor vehicles operates 
as such under a franchise granted by 
manufacturer may include provisions to pro- 
vide for the termination or cancellation of 
the contract by mutual consent or upon 
breach of provisions specifically contained 
therein, and such contract shall be canceled 
only for one or more of the reasons sta 
therein. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any other law shall render unlawful any 
contract or agreement between a manufac- 
turer and a franchised dealer, in which such 
manufacturer agrees that such franc 
dealer shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to sell in a specified geographical ares 
and/or for a specific period of time a new 
or used motor vehicle produced or distrib- 
uted by said manufacturer. 

(c) Nothing contained in this act or 11 
any other law shall render unlawful anf 
contract or agreement between a manufac- 
turer and a franchised dealer in which su 
dealer agrees to sell only within a design& 
geographical area and to refrain from sell 
ing oustide said area any new or used motor 
vehicle produced, assembled, or distribu 
by said manufacturer. 

(d) Nothing contained in this act or In 
any other law shall render unlawful any 
contract or agreement between a manufac- 
turer and a franchised dealer in which su 
dealer agrees not to resell, either 
or indirectly, any current model mo 
vehicle made by such manufacturer, to ang 
person, partnership, corporation, or o 
entity engaged in the business of sel 
new or used motor vehicles other than * 
person or entity operating under a franchise 
or authorized dealer agreement with such 
manufacturer. 

(e) Nothing contained in this act or 14 
any other law shall make it unlawful for 
manufacturer of motor vehicles to enf 
any agreement authorized by subsection (a) 
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by refusing to sell to, or canceling the 


of, any dealer who knowingly en- 
Bages in the sale of a motor vehicle of cur- 
rent model made by such manufacturer to 
any „partnership, corporation, or 
Other entity engaged in the business of sell- 
new or used motor vehicles other than a 
Person or entity operating under a franchise 
or authorized dealer agreement with such 
Manufacturer. 
ENFORCEMENT 
Sec. 14. Any manufacturer or dealer shall 
g entitled to sue for and have injunctive 
Pied in any district court of the United 
oe having jurisdiction over the parties, 
enforce the terms of valid agreements 
to enjoin violation thereof, or against 
this tened loss or damage by a violation of 
tio act, when and under the same condi- 
ns and principles injunctive relief against 
tened conduct that will cause loss or 
the is granted by the courts, and upon 
execution of proper bond against dam- 
Bra for an injunction improvidently 
mondi Provided, however, That the parties 
bitte tires to accept the decision of an ar- 
tion body to be composed of three 
1 me of whom shall be selected by 
manufacturer; one of whom shall be 
by the dealer; the third of whom 
be selected by the two appointees, pro- 
Mi the third person so named shall not 
holds Manufacturer or dealer, or a stock- 
Aliat Officer, or employee of, or person af- 
dealer with, either a manufacturer or a 


8 5 15. Anyone who shall be injured in 
usiness or property by reason of any- 
act Prohibited or made unlawful by this 
or they Sue therefor in any district court 
the d United States in the district in which 
ant resides or is found or has an 
Rove: Without respect to the amount in con- 
ages Be and shall recover twofold the dam- 
Plus y him sustained, and the cost of suit, 
a reasonable attorney's fee. 


PENALTIES 
Sec 


: 18. Any person violating any of the 
kor visions of this act shall, upon conviction 
810 iee Seton: be fined not more than 

or 
Year or both prisoned for not more than 1 


lata gl: Whenever a corporation shall vio- 
violati y Of the provisions of this act, such 
the ine shall be deemed to be also that of 
Buch vidual directors, officers, or agents of 
Otdereg poration who shall have authorized, 
Acts 88 or participated in doing any of the 
violati nstituting in whole or in part, such 
a on, and such violation shall be deemed 
ot an *meanor, and upon conviction therefor 
Shall be much director, officer, or agent, he 
85 Punished by a fine of not exceeding 
or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
+ Or by both. 

SUITS BY UNITED STATES 


United The several district courts of the 
to pros States are invested with jurisdiction 
and jt ent and restrain violations of this act; 
trict 8 de the duty ot the several dis- 
respectien nen of the United States, in their 
the Attorn cs tricta, under the direction of 
ate p; ey General, to institute appropri- 
Violate edings to prevent and restrain such 
— and for damages and penalties. 

ng final determination of the matter, 
ord may issue such temporary restrain- 
Just in r OY Prohibition as shall be deemed 


000 
1 year 
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in A final judgment or decree rend- 
sut or any criminal prosecution or in any 
Of the pooceeding brought by or on behalf 
ect thar States under this act to the 
Shall be t à defendant has violated said laws 
endanf finn facie evidence against such 

t in any suit or proceeding brought 

der one Party against such defendant 
act as to all matters respecting 
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which said judgment or decree would be an 
estoppel as between the parties thereto. 

Sec. 20. Whenever any suit, proceeding, or 
criminal prosecution is instituted by the 
United States to prevent, restrain, or punish 
violations of this act, the running of the 
statute of limitations in respect of each and 
every private right of action arising under 
said act and based in whole or in part on any 
matter complained of in said suit or proceed- 
ing shall be suspended during the pendency 
thereof, and the time within which to bring 
such suit or proceeding shall be extended 
by the length of time elapsed between the 
institution and final determination, by ap- 
peal or otherwise, of such suit, proceeding, 
or criminal prosecution. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 21. (a) Part II of subchapter C of 
chapter 33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to tax on amount paid for 
transportation of property) is hereby amend- 
ed by adding at the end, thereof the fol- 
lowing section: 


“Sec. 4274. Statement of transportation 
charges. 

“(a) Requirement: Any person who, in 
connection with any sale of property, collects 
form the purchaser any amount as a charge 
for the transportation of such property shall, 
in any case in which any part of the amount 
attributable to such transportation is taxable 
under section 4271 (a), furnish such pur- 
chaser a statement showing— 

“(1) the amount attributable to such 
transportation upon which a tax is imposed 
by section 4271 (a), and 

“(2) the amount of such tax. 

“(b) Treble damages: 

“(1) Recovery by purchaser: Any person 
who, by reason of any misrepresentation in 
the statement required under subsection (a) 
of this section, is required to pay any 
amount as a charge for the transportation 
of property, including the tax imposed 
thereon, which exceeds the amount actually 
paid by the seller for such transportation, 
including such tax, may, within 2 years after 
the date of such payment, bring a civil action 
against the seller to recover three times 
the amount paid as such transportation 
charge, including such tax, in excess of that 
actually charged the seller. Whenever any 
person successfully maintains an action 
under the provisions of this paragraph, such 
person shall be entitled to recover, in addi- 
tion to the amount provided in the first 
sentence of this paragraph, a reasonabie 
attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court, which 
fee shall be taxed and collected as part of 
the costs in the case. 

“(2) Recovery by United States: In any 
case in which a person entitled to bring a 
civil action against a seller under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
shall fail to bring such action within the 
period of time prescribed therein, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized to bring a civil 
action against the seller in the name of the 
United States, within 2 years after the ex- 
piration of such prescribed period of time, 
to recover three times the amount paid as 
a charge for the transportation of the prop- 
erty purchased, including the tax thereon, 
which exceeds the amount actually paid by 
the seller for such transportation, including 
such tax, plus the sum of $500 as additional 
costs of the suit, the amount recovered to 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

“(c) Cross-references: 

“(1) For penalty for false statement to 
purchasers relating to tax included in pur- 
chase price, see section 7211. 

“(2) For penalty for failure to furnish 
statement required by this section or for 
furnishing false statement, see section 7276.” 
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(b) The table of sections for such part IT 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: $ 

“Src. 4274. Statement of transportation 
charges.“ 

Sec. 22. (a) Subchapter B of c 75 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to offenses in connection with certain taxes) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following section: 


“Sec. 7276. Misrepresentations in connection 
with tax on amount paid for transporta- 
tion of property 


“Any person required under the provisions 
of section 4274 to furnish a statement who 
willfully furnishes a false or fraudulent 
statement or who willfully fails to furnish a 
statement showing the information required 
under section 4274, shall, for each such of- 
fense, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 


-more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 


more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections to such subchap- 
ter B is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 7276. Misrepresentations in connec- 
tion with tax on amount paid for transporta- 
tion of property.” 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 23. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec, 24. This act shall take effect 90 days 

after its enactment, 


Now Ler Us Hear From THE AUTOMOBILE 
OWNER 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, January 19, 
1956) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some weeks 
now congressional committees have been 
hearing from automobile manufacturers and 
dealers. Each group has been telling how 
good they were and the faults of the other. 

There is a third side to this story: That of 
the consuming public. 

Following is an item I received unsolicited, 
which is the consumer's story. I am afraid 
it is all too typical. Incidentally, it confirms 
one phase of my testimony before the com- 
mittee of the other body. The item follows: 
“YOU ARE HELPING TO SEND TENS OF THOUSANDS 

OF AMERICANS TO THEIR DEATHS EVERY YEAR 

BY FAILING TO PUT A STOP TO THE FLAGRANT 

ABUSE OF THE CONSUMER BY THE AUTOMO- 

BILE INDUSTRY 

“Abuse through— 

“1. Cars with engines designed for con- 
stantly increasing power ‘to meet compe- 
tition'—in spite of the fact that the cars’ 
chassis, the cars’ safety elements, our public 
highways, and the maturity of our drivers 
are not necessarily able to handle this power 
safely. 

“2. Cars assembled so rapidly as to breed 
possible carelessness. (Buick was producing 
67 an hour, when I went through the plant 
in August.) 

“3. Frequent dishonesty in servicing, with 
the average consumer unable to know what 
has to be done or, after he gets the bill, what 
was done. 

4. Making excuses for defects to custo- 
mers, often as if they were imagined by 
the new car owner, instead of admitting 
them an either correcting them properly or 
seeing to it that the customer gets a cor- 
rected car either this year or adequate ad- 
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justment when such corrections had been 
made. 

“5. Refusal to accept responsibility for a 
defective product, forcing customer either 
to accept it or to buy a new one. 

“6. Lack of any definite pattern in costs to 
the automobile owner in servicing, parts or 
gasoline products, with many of these prod- 
ucts overpriced, especially by dealers and in 
tourist areas. 

“7. Constantly increasing prices for cars 
with constantly decreasing quality in work- 
manship, while the companies boast con- 
stantly increasing net profits. 

“8. Dealer policies that result in the 
Cheapest kind of bargaining tactics to sell 
cars, with the customer never knowing ex- 
actly what he is paying, and for what. 

“The following is a record of servicing re- 
quired by my 1955 Buick super convertible 
(cost, $4,086.29): 

“The first 6 months of servicing is one 
small evidence of the foregoing. 

“Please note that many of the ‘subsequent 
servicings’ reported below were necessitated 
by careless, inefficient dealer servicing origi- 
nally. * * * And almost all of the original 
dealer servicing would not have been neces- 
sary if the factory had produced the proper, 
efficient engineering and workmanship for 
which the customer pays so highly when 

urchasing a car. 

p “Picked up car March 11, 1955. Back plas- 
tic window had flaw in it. Was replaced. 

“Trunk flooring torn and sloppy. Re- 
placed, but in process floor greased up and 
stained. 

“Left door hanging 1 inch off frame—both 
doors rattling and banging against locks; 
when car 10 days old, left door jammed and 
could not be opened. Serviced March 22, 
March 24, April 11, April 28, May 2, June 1, 
June 21, July 5, September 27. Apparently, 
because of body shake and poor engineering 
originally, these doors always will rattle and 
bang—and periodically the left door will 
shimmy out of position so badly that it will 
jam. It wasn't until fifth servicing that left 
door was hung flush with dash. Then I was 
advised that lock had been welded into 
wrong place. Rattling continued, When 
Buick servicemen unjammed left door on 
March 22, they sprung it. When they righted 
this on March 24 they broke the inside trim. 
There also is a dent under lock outside. Car 
had two different locks on doors when new. 
This was corrected and new striker plates 
were installed April 28 and again June 21, 
but chucking noise did not disappear. Body 
shake of car, caused by only slight bumpy 
roads, jiggled doors out of position during 
summer months until noise became unbear- 
able and left door became more and more 
difficult to open: I advised Buick that left 
door was on its way to jamming again. 
Their eastern service manager insisted noth- 
ing was wrong. On September 20 it jammed 
shut again. They opened it, but door con- 
tinues to bang around in its frame causing 
irritating noise that interferes with driver's 
control of car. Right door also rattles and 
bangs, but eastern service manager refused 
to do anything about it when he had the car 
in New York for going over, because ‘we 
might damage something else in trying to 
reposition this door.“ In spite of above serv- 
icing, I am left with a noisy, unsafe car in 
spite of original investment of over $4,000 
for what should have been a well-engineered, 
carefully and accurately assembled car. 

“Carburetor needed adjustment March 22. 
Constant thudding noise; low gas mileage. 
Serviced April 2, 11, 28, June 1. After first 
adjustment car stalled, Buick man read- 
justed and cut off all air so had to stop on 
road for another readjustment same day 
(April 2). Gas mileage still poor—do well 
when we average 13 miles per gallon. 

“Speedometer cable needed readjustment 
March 22. Serviced April 11. Buick ad- 
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mitted this defect in 1955 Supers. Failed to 
repair first time. Now O. K, 

“Top leaked at left side. Serviced March 
22 and September 20. Still leaks, Also air 
pours through the top. 

“Air coming through vents March 22. Air 
still is objectionable unless heat is on. 

“Discovered through skidding noise under 
car when it stopped or slowed that motor 
that runs the top was loose. Serviced March 
22. Now O.K. 

“Reverse gear caused car to hop, March 22. 
Repaired. 

“Left front tire fell apart at seam. Had 
reported ‘feel steady thump as if tire was 
bad’ on March 22. They could find nothing. 

“On June 3, after 3 days in Buick shop 
when the factory representative was sup- 
posed to see what he could do to improve 
ride, a customer, watching as they started to 
drive out the car for delivery to me, dis- 
covered a 5-inch gash in front left tire; it 
had fallen apart at seams after only 3,000 
miles of driving. (Not one of the many men 
who worked on the car spotted it, although 
front end was supposed to have been 
checked.) U. S. Royal (a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors) agent insisted that I pay $5 for 
mileage used, although they admitted it was 
defective, and although tire was still on 
warranty, according to Buick. Buick paid 
when I refused to. Bouncing noise con- 
tinued in right rear tire which Buick re- 
placed July 9-16. Bad front end of the car 
wore down these brandnew tires which I had 
put in front in less than 3,000 miles. 

“Right rear window failed to close; wires 
were so badly taped, according to Buick 
dealer who serviced that they short-cir- 
culted. Serviced April 4, 11, and 28. Wires 
were repaired by District of Columbia dealer, 
but upholstery was not properly restored. 
It took two followup servicings by my own 
dealer to get it right. Now O. K. 

“Boot that covers top was improperly de- 
signed so that it took three men to snap it 
on. Serviced April 3 and July 9. Buick 
sent new boot from factory, same size, but 
they sent snaps separately for dealer to 
install on outer rim. Boot still too tight; 
seams are ripping open. 

“Left visor was sprung. Rattled and fell 
into line of vision. Serviced April 11, April 
28, and July 9. It's now sprung again. 

“Front floor carpeting not laid properly; 
ended below front seat, underlining exposed. 
Serviced April 11 and July 9. Was relaid 
first time, but it blew up when the top was 
down. Reinstated. Now O. K. 

“Reported oil leak—either from engine or 
Dynafiow, or both... Serviced April 28, August 
22, and September 8. On August 22, when 
oll was changed at service station, was ad- 
vised that there was no gasket in engine oil 
equipment—then they found it. Also on 
August 22 a Buick serviceman informed me, 
when I needed a quart of Dynafiow oil after 
only 6,000 miles that they “all leak.” In 
Flint, Mich., the Buick plant, when I com- 
plained that I had needed 2 quarts of engine 
oil in the last 1,000 miles, they said they 
were instructed to tell customers that “that's 
normal for a Buick.” When I returned to 
my own independent serviceman at end of a 
trip on September 8, he discovered that the 
gasket in engine oil drain was faulty (Buick 
dealer admitted “we have had some of 
those”) and the Dynafiow still was leaking. 
Buick repaired Dynafiow. 

“Talked to factory representative on May 
20 after returning from trip on New York 
State Thruway in wind when car was impos- 
sible to handle, and rattles were unbearable. 
He asked to go over car himself the next week 
or so. We made date for June 1 after my 
frequent calls to pin him down. 

“On June 1 factory representative super- 
vised checking of car. He said front end 
needed correction, and wheels were alined. 
He also tightened power-steering wheel to 
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degree where it was hard to handle. I later 
was advised that this could damage steering 
gear over period of time. Front end con- 
tinues to be weak and car still is difficult to 
handle. Car has had front-end correction 
and wheel alinement and balancing 4 times 
in 13,000 miles. 

“As result of my advising the president of 
GM that my unanswered letters to him 
would be left with my insurance papers and 
that my family were being instructed to sue 
GM to the hilt if I should lose my life in this 
unsafe car, the eastern service manager for 
Buick flew up to see me on June 21. He 
drove car and insisted it was normal. He 
did admit a strange noise from rear left 
tire * * * admitted to chucking of left 
door against lock * * * and he did suggest 
that either I bring the car to New York for 
the Fisher Body man to go over under his 
supervision, or he would send the man up 
here to go over it. I chose New York in 
order for the manager to supervise, hoping 
this would result in more positive results 
than in the past. Later was advised that it 
was against GM policy to reimburse me for 
the train fare involved in so doing. It was 
at his instruction that two new striker plates 
were installed on the doors.” 

Following is his list of repairs (on a car 
still new and already serviced as this 
indicates so far): Left rear tire was replaced. 
Front floor carpeting reinstalled. Right 
quarter drain hole was opened (this had 
been neglected at factory). Left vent win- 
dow spring was repositioned. Top boot cover 
was restitched, Left visor again was Te- 
alined. Both door garnish mouldings were 
reset but the manager telephoned me to say 
that he would not reposition the right door 
{which I complained was chucking, rattling: 
and obviously out of position) because they 
“might damage something else.“ He also 
told me during this call that my complaint 
of overheating was unjustified—these motors 
“run hot.” Dealer later found that thermo- 
stat was defective. Fan belt and power 
steering belt were replaced. 

“Brought car to dealer on July 25 to be put 
in completely safe condition for cross-couD- 
try trip. Pointed out that motor was run- 
ning hot, and car pulled to right, especially 
when brakes were applied. (Note that this 
was less than 10 days after car was gone over 
in New York City eastern service divisio® 
shop.) I also had them put two new 
on front. 

“Dealer discovered that thermostat was 


defective. 

“When I got car on road, found pulling 
had not been eliminated. Car was almost 
impossible to handle on road from here tO 
California, and in San Diego (August 1 
brought it into an oldtime wheel alineme? 
specialist who reported the front end to pe 
extremely loose. He corrected this, balanced 
wheels, and changed the cam and caster. 

“When I returned to tell him car handled 
better, but still pulled when I applied th 
brake, he advised that there must be 
on the brake lining. (See story on this 
after I got home.) 

“A serviceman who lubricated car (Au, 
gust 8) discovered inner tread of each fro? 
tire was worn from defective front end ( 
than 3,000 miles after brandnew tires on 
put on front), with compensating wear of 
rear. He also showed me a drawer full — 
Buick transmission differential plugs he 
to keep on hand because they regularly broke 
off when he opened them. 

“Stopped at Buick plant at Flint Augus? 
31, where we saw cars coming down ge 
bly line with sprung doors, just as I 
complained of in March. á 

“Visited consumer service office, Flint, Au 
gust, to complain of following: 

“Excessive consumption of engine oll. 

“Excessive consumption of Dynafiow Oil- 
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- “Excessive body shake, resulting in loose 
doors and general noise and discomfort. 

“Advised that left door was on way to 
Jamming again. 
` “Car scraping bottom on inclines, 

“Poor handling of the car on the highway. 

“Young man’s comment on use of oil was, 
Two quarts per 1,000 miles is normal. We 
must tell you that, but I wouldn't want it on 
my car.’ 

“Regarding other complaints, he said they 

be forwarded to New York City service 

Office (where car already had been serviced). 

“Tired of Buick’s constant motions with- 
Sut action in correcting faults reported 
herein, and concerned about continual risk 
Of life entailed by car’s poor performance; 
On September 8 I took car to my own service- 
man upon return from the coast. He dis- 
Covered: 


"Defective rear axle oil seals had leaked 
80 much grease on my brake linings that 
although right lining could be cleaned, left 
rake lining had to be replaced. 

1 "Defective drain plug gasket had caused 
eakage of engine oil. 

Dynafiow still was leaking. 

Ipipe was hitting against differential 
as result of body shake. 

brak use of design of this car, repair of 
e linings and rear axie oil seals was an 
®XpPensive job. This repair bill, including 
Complete servicing was $60, greater than I 
ever nea in the 6 years and 90,000-mile Bae 
Ce- 

ments) my 1949 car (including rep 
ween talk on September 9 with spring man 

O had corrected the front end of the car, 
3 again was in bad shape as result of 

:000 
ad 


miles -driving over good highways, he 
Bu that in 1 week he had had 3 new 
ca licks in for change of shock absorbers be~ 
Buler ot poor performance of those on the 
ter PTOURHt car to Buick dealer September 12 
al repair of Dynaflow leak—also brought 
Ong left brake lining to show them. Also to 
Stone repair of left door which was banging 
Sund and about to jam. 
in stern service manager happened to be 
Pte day. He insisted that there was no 
it up Brease on the lining. When I picked 
P I got grease all over my suit. He also 
€ the car and assured me that ‘nothing 
“gosong with the door.’ 
Rot Ptember 27 left door jammed and could 
Baia Opened. Buick dealer opened door. 
Chan? must have been jacked up causing 
ture 


arte Spread, thus admitting poor struc- 


standar car, Car had only been raised on 


d lubrication rack. 

— defects: Body shake caused hood 
as y to loosen, causing hood to vibrate 
or du drive. Knobs of heater controls fall 
badly outer. Car continues to handle 
doors and to be uncomfortably nolsy as 

ge in their frames. 
used me car is not an isolated case (the term 
reporte General Motors to pass off dealers’ 
tinualy on customer complaints, and con- 
dealer used until, according to my own 
to 4 p, “elective cars reported amount to 3 
ot over nt of the sales, a sizable percentage 
less e & million cars) but is typical of care- 
for 2 in an effort to turn out cars 
mpe a Sales, is indicated by: 

the — showing that, while denying 
them ects verbally and failing to correct 
(Buick) Sh servicing, General Motors 
icing pp; > Ked up the dealers’ bills for serv- 


selves, car and did some servicing them- 
“Re 
Buicy arts from Buick owners and both 


and independent servicemen whom I 


tepo Over the country, plus the consumer 


Problem, 1955 cars revealing the same 


to ait promotion sent by Buick’s main office 
every 2.000 Owners, urging wheel switching 


0 to 4,000 miles to prevent tire wear. 
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- “Advertisements for the 1956 Buick, clalm- 
ing new front-end , newly balanced 
chassis, new shock absorbers (although the 
1956 cars generally have not been changed 
basically). 

“The public 18 helpless against the literally 
deadly competition between automobile com- 
panies: The reckless pricing and poor qual- 
ity of auto products and auto servicing; the 
constantly increasing power of cars; the 
slowness with which safety factors are being 
added and then only as extras; the pack and 
other price policies that make it impossible 
for a customer to know what he is buying 
and for what price. 

“Isn't it time for Government regulation 
of the automobile industry? 

“Miss JANE BARTON, 
“Albany, N.Y. 

“(Who has never owned anything but a 
Buick and had never expected to own any- 
thing else.) ’ 


PURCHASE OF New AuTOMOBILE—LETTER From 
L. J. SALTER, OF NORTH Rose, N. Y. 


Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
$ Mutrer, of New York, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday, February 7, 1956) 


Mr. Murer. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
to the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing letter which was forwarded to me on 
February 6, 1956, by Mr. L. J. Salter, presi- 
dent of the Salter Canning Co., of North 
Rose, N. Y. 

The letter concerns Mr. Salter's experi- 
ences in purchasing a new automobile: 

SALTER CANNING Co., INC., 
North Rose, N. V., February 6, 1956. 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Mutter: I have followed with 
interest the discussions in Congress on the 
plight of auto dealers, including your inser- 
tion in the Recorp of January 24. There is 
one aspect, however, that has not been pre- 
sented: namely, to what extent has the pub- 
lic turned against buying new cars because 
of bad experiences with the ones they pres- 
ently own? Here is an angle that the deal- 
ers in no way were responsible for but which 
is injuring them unmercifully. Here's how: 

I now own my third Lincoln, bought in 
the spring of 1953. The first two were ex- 
cellent but this third one (cash paid on 
delivery) occasioned 50 much trouble that 
I often wished I had the old one back. On 
the day it was delivered I had difficulty in 
starting the motor and when it did start it 
galloped, rocking the body of the car. The 
following day I decided to take my wife for 
a ride in the new buggy.“ We were not 10 
miles from home before the motor began to 
halt, wheeze, and stumble, and I had to turn 
pack for fear of being stranded. I com- 
plained to the dealer (45 miles away) and he 
sent down a mechanic who put in all new 
spark plugs. This did not help and over the 
next 2- or 3-month period I drove my car 
to the dealer (in Rochester), severai times, 
to try to cure the evil. On one occasion I 
nad to stay overnight in Rochester, to com- 
plete the overhaul. Later I learned that 
many other Lincoln owners had similar 
troubles with this model. 

I had also discovered that the car's rear- 
yision mirror was unusually low, blending 
with the front glass, and 2 or 3 times on 
approaching à curve or crossroad I narrowly 
missed collision with approaching cars hid- 
den behind the mirror. I complained to 
the dealer; he replied that other owners had 
the same complaints but he could not pro- 
vide mirrors with shorter stems. I there- 
upon wrote the Ford Motor Co., pointing out 
that my attorney informed me that if an 
accident could be proven due to faulty de- 
sign, it—Ford—could be sued. I had a 
shorter-stemmed mirror in trigger time. 

Now I wish to emphasize that I believe the 
dealer was doing his best under the circum- 
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stances. But I could not see how he could 
stand all these repairs, and I assumed that 
he charged them back to Ford. Apparently 
not, from information now available. At one 
point in the attempts to “cure,” a salesman 
told me that Ford put together a Mercury 
in 28 minutes. I replied that Ford put 
together this Lincoln in- 10. 

Lincoln was not the only “bad egg” that 
year. I heard of a man who bought a new 
Cadillac and started for Texas; he spent more 
time in garages than on the road with it. 
Back ends went out of Chryslers, and a friend 
owning a new Nash had two new rears put 
into it. I assume all these expenses were 
absorbed by the dealers, not the manufac- 
turers. - 

For the past year and a half my Lincoln 
has operated excellently. I would like to buy 
a new car, but I simply balk at going through 
such grief again. I have lost confidence in 
the new cars, like, no doubt, thousands of 
others have. In fact, today, with dealers in 
the plight they find themselves, there is a 
greater risk of no service whatsoever. I just 
wonder if the makers, in futile attempt to 
overcome this negation, are not hoping the 
new crop of gaudy colors wlil rebait the hook. 
Not for me, and I doubt for the man on the 
street. Too many of the latter have, in my 
presence, commented upon the gruesome 
mess of design and colors. The interesting 
thing is that the body design of the cars is 
fundamentally good, but that the ginger- 
bread on the sides, the chopping up of other- 
wise flowing lines, made more hideous by 
colors that do not complement, suggests a 
managerail floundering around with a dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun. The aim may be rot- 
ten, but scattered shot must hit something. 

So the dealers, poor devils, are caught be- 
tween the makers piling unwanted cars upon 
them and the public resistance to being 
mulcted again, The seriousness of the lat- 
ter is that, while the makers are guilty of 
asking higher prices for poorer and poorer 
products, the public blames the dealer for 
the makers’ sins. 

It might be a very good thing if auto 
dealers in certain zones alternately agreed to 
shut up shop and boycott the makers over 
a period of time. This would have to be all 
dealers of all makes of cars within a desig- 
nated area. I have found that in dealing 
with big business the club or knobbed bat- 
tle ax is much more efficient than legislatoin 
or the bended knee. 

Most sincerely, 
L. J. SALTER. 

Mr. Mutter. I know that your committee 
has labored long and hard with this problem 
and so have your predecessor committees, 
that is, the standing committees of prior 
Congresses. This is not a new problem. 

Let me give you the titles of the various 
subdivisions of the topic as I think they 
have been presented to your committee and 
which will highlight the problems to which 
you are directing yourself. 

You have as one title concentration of the 
motor vehicle industry. Another is com- 
petition in production and prices; competi- 
tion among motor vehicle dealers; padding, 
new and used car prices, more recently re- 
ferred to as packing; dealer price-fixing ac- 
tivities; the legal aspects of used car valua- 
tion or appraisal bureaus; unfair methods of 
motor vehicle manufacturers in their rela- 
tions with their dealers; manufacturer's 
treatment of dealers, abuses of installment 
financing; itemized invoices needed for con- 
sumer protection; deception in charges for 
transportation of motor vehicles; sale of 
driven cars as new cars, 

I have covered possibly not under the same 
titles or headings almost all of these subjects, 
both in my statement and in an attempt to 
remove most of those abuses by my bill, a 
copy of which I have submitted to the com- 
mittee with my statement, which bears the 
number H. R. 10310. 
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Now, the title I read to you a moment ago, 
strange as it may seem, come from House 
document volume No. 27, Report on Motor 
Vehicle Industry No. 468 of the 76th Con- 
gress, 1st session, 1939, and the headings 
come from the headings of the conclusions 
made by that committee in 1939. 

You will find that, just as all of these 
abuses that resulted in those conclusions un- 
der those headings were documented at that 
time, almost word for word, item for item, 
they have been duplicated in the testimony 
before the Senate committees this year and 
before your committee up to the present 
time, and I am sure that before you close 
your hearings they will be documented com- 
pletely. 

After 1939 the automobile manufacturers 
indicated that they were going to clean 
house, they would clean up these abuses 
without any legislative intervention, and 
that it should be left to them. 

Well, the fact that you are hearing this 
identical testimony from new witnesses as to 
new occurrences since 1939 demonstrates 
that the industry cannot be relied on to 
clean up these abuses, and unless you are 
going to enact legislation you will never stop 
these abuses. You have had documented, as 
I say, all of them. Iam not going to touch 
on too many of them. 

Mr. Kien. May I interrupt the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Kern. I notice, Mr. Multer that your 
bill was just introduced on the 29th of 
March? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. KLEIN. I must say that neither I nor 
the staff have had an opportunity to examine 
it, nor have we gotten a report yet from the 
executive departments. So might I suggest 
that you just explain your bill? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. My bill does not contain 
any novel or new thoughts, and I do not pre- 
tend to claim any originality in the ideas 
contained in the bill. 

You will find that most of them have been 
presented to your committee in other bills, 
in individual bills, What I sought to do was 
to take them all and put them all into one 
bill so that you can eliminate all of these 
abuses, and bring them before the House for 
action so as to do the full job at one time. 

I cover the question of franchise dealers 
that you discussed with Judge Barnes. You 
know the strange thing about it is, as you 
probably recall, that inclusive franchises were 
the order of the day many years ago. Aman 
who got a franchise from an automobile 
manufacturer got an exclusive right just as 
he bound himself to sell only that particular 
automobile, whether it was Buick or Ford or 
Chrysler, whatever it was, and he also got 
with his franchise a territorial restriction 
and a time restriction. 

His contract ran for a period of years, and 
no one else could sell in his territory. Now, 
a few years ago the automobile manufac- 
turers, in order to get out from under that 
kind of contract, in order to be able to push 
their cars as fast as they could, wherever 
they could, went to the Attorney General and 
asked him, “What about this? Can we con- 
tinue to do this, or are we in violation of the 
antitrust laws?” 

The opinion came down shortly thereafter 
from the Attorney General that you cannot 
give these restrictive contracts in your fran- 
chise-dealer agreements because they are in 
violation of the antitrust law, and the Big 
Three then used that as their excuse not to 
give their dealers these exclusive franchise 
contracts. 

I know there is a division of opinion be- 
tween the dealers. Half the dealers want 
the exclusive territorial rights, and the other 
half are against it. The fellow in the little 
town wants his exclusive territorial right. 
He does not want anybody coming in there. 
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The fellow in the big city says, “I am going 
to sell my car wherever I can.” 

Now, whether or not you should take sides 
in the question I think is beside the point. I 
think that is a matter which the dealers can 
work out with the manufacturers, provided 
they will be in a position to negotiate with 
the manufacturers. In some places it may be 
the thing to do and in other places it may 
be the thing not to do, but I do not believe 
the manufacturers should be in a position to 
sit back and say, “Our hands are tied because 
of the antitrust laws and the opinion of the 
Attorney General.” 

Mr. KLEIN. Does your bill, Mr. Multer, con- 
tain anything on territorial security? 

Mr. MULTER, Yes. My bill, sir, has a provi- 
sion permitting, not directing, permitting the 
manufacturer and dealer to negotiate freely 
on the subject of franchises. 

Mr. KLEIx. Do they not have that right at 
the present time without any legislation? 

Mr. Mutter. The manufacturer contends 
that he does not have and his position is bol- 
stered by the Attorney General's opinion that 
to give the exclusive franchise with exclusive 
territorial rights is a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Now, I do not agree with the opinion, but 
I think the manufacturers have a right to 
rely on the opinion of the Attorney General 
rather than mine, and they have a right to 
say to the dealers that as long as that opinion 
is outstanding, unless it is reversed by leg- 
islation or by another opinion to the con- 
trary from the Attorney General, we are not 
going to give you exclusive franchises. 

Under my bill they are permitted to do 
it, not directed to do it. It is left to free 
negotiation and I say in my. bill that if they 
make that kind of contract it will not be in 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. KLEIN. Looking at it realistically, if the 

ent of Justice has held that this 
would violate the antitrust laws if there was 
such a clause in the agreement, you would 
have to override the opinion of the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; I do, 

In other words, if this bill were enacted, it 
overrides the Attorney General's opinion. 

Mr. KLEIN. It is similar to the Steed bill, 
then, on that point? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. On that point it is quite 
like the principle in the Steed bill. 

I also cover in my bill the question of 
putting the responsibility directly on the 
manufacturer for anything that is wrong 
with the car, and then, of course, if he wants 
to let the car be sold anywhere at all and 
continue to advertise that it can be serviced 
in any service department of a franchise 
dealer, let us put the responsibility where 
it belongs, on the manufacturer. 

Require him to inspect and road test and 
certify that every car that leaves his plant, 
before it arrives at the dealer's shop, is in 
good condition and safe for use. 

Now, you will probably recall the words of 
the late Judge Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court in that famous McPherson 
versus Buick case where there were inherent 
defects in the automobile and Judge Holmes, 
writing for a unanimous Court, said that an 
automobile is potentially a lethal weapon 
and that is what it is as it leaves these 
manufacturers’ plants today. They do not 
test them, they do not do anything except 
pass it on to the automobile dealer, who is 
required to give not the automobile dealer's 

warranty but the manufacturer's warranty, 
and then the automobile dealer, because of 
the economics involved, is forced to kid that 
purchaser along for 4 months or 3 months 
or 4,000 miles, or whatever the terms of the 
warranty may be, and then at the end of 
the warranty when the warranty has expired, 
either because of mileage or the period of 
time, then the owner of the car begins to 
get a bill for repairs, so-called repairs; and 
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90 percent of those repairs are not repairs. 
They are correcting inherent defects, defects 
that were in the car when it left the manu- 
facturer's plant. 

I will take you into any automobile dealer's 
shop in Washington or anywhere in the coun- 
try and pick out at random any new car 
that is on that man’s floor ready for delivery, 
ready for delivery to the purchaser, and I tell 
you we will run it around the block and 
there will be a dozen different defects that 
will turn up in that time. If you happen 
to pick one that does not have them, it 18 
the exception, not the rule. 

My bill will prevent that. 

Mr. KLEIN. Would you advocate similar 
legislation in other industries? 

Mr. Mutter. Wherever you are putting an 
object such as an automobile in the hands 
of a user which may be a potentially lethal 
weapon, I say yes, it should apply to every 
industry; if there is any other industry that 
does this. 

I do not know any other industry that 
would take an item that sells for anywhere 
from $1,500 to $5,000 or more and, except 
in the case of the custom-built car, you get 
an object that is delivered to the person 
which he has a right to believe is safe for 
use and which is not safe for use. 

Now, there are any number of accidents, 
unexplained accidents, on the road every day 
in the week which are caused by inherent 
defects in the automobile, and as a practicing 
lawyer, you know there are many cases where 
you just cannot explain why the accident 
happened. The road was good, visibility was 
good, the person was sober who was 
the wheel, he was apparently an experienced 
driver, and there is an accident. 

Mr. KLEIN. The gentleman is absolutely 
correct and, as he knows, I usually agree 
with him, but I know he also agrees with 
me in our opposition to the relaxation of 
the antitrust laws. This is what we would 
be doing in your bill and this would call for 
similar action in other industries, as Judg® 
Barnes pointed out. 

So we should be very careful about passing 
legislation such as this for a particular in- 
dustry. I would be opposed to it even if it 
applied generally to most industries. 

Mr. Mutter.’ What you say applies to that 
part of my bill which is directed to the auto- 
mobile dealer’s franchise contracts and 
terms, I respect your views on that subject. 
I, nevertheless, urge the contrary views 80 
far as that is concerned, 

But, so far as road testing is concerned, 
so far as inspection is concerned, so far 95 
phony advertising is concerned, you are n 
in any way interfering with the anti 
laws when you tell these manufacturers, 
“You are going to be responsible for all 
you advertising. You are going to be re- 
sponsible for a good car being delivered in 
safe condition. You are not going to be 
permitted to continue to charge phantom 
freight when your freight is actually $50 % 
car and you charge your customer freight of 
$235 a car, because that is the rail freight. 

Mr. KLEIN. Well, the gentleman agrees that 
if they do not label it as freight, if they 
do not falsely advertise, then the companies 
cound charge any amount they would 
choose? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; but then you and I have 
the right to go to the dealer and say, “Your 
price for this car is $2,500, It is not 
that to me. And you will bargain with them- 
But when you get through bargaining and 
you have the price fixed and he says, That 
is what I paid for freight and this is wDat 
I paid for freight to them and that is what 
you have to pay,” then there is no argu“ 
ment. 

You and I, who do not know the facts, 
Might argue. 

Mr. Kier, But that is at the present tim? 
illegal. The Federal Trade Commission 
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Would step in there because it would be mig- 
representation. 

Mr. Murter, They have not done it. How 
long do you think it will be before they file 
their frst complaint to cease and desist 
Against the manufacturer? 

It will take them 5 years. After they have 
Rotten the cease-and-desist order, it will 
take them another 5 years to go into court 
and punish for contempt. 

Let us write into the law that this is a 
Violation and if you violate this law you can 

taken into court either by the person 
ed or by the United States attorney 
that pay the penalty for violating the law; 
tis the way to handle this situation. 
oe: Kuz, It is my opinion that the gén- 
eman does have that right. 
Mr. Friedel? 
Mr. Farenen. On page 5 you say: 
Only recently, as a result of testimony 
uced in the congressional hearings, the 

1 Trade Commission filed charges 
against the General Motors Corp. for. false 
Nd deceptive advertising.” 

- MULTER. Yes. 

do ge r- You said, How long did they 
tons Mutter. Look how long General Mo- 
ing has been carrying on this false advertis- 
th nas long as I can remember. This is just 
i What about 
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g of the complaint. 
against the other companies? 
Siar Fatever. I am in accord with you all 
Way through. 
tee: Muurrr. I think if you are going to 
Y on the Federal Trade Commission to 
Orce these laws, we are not going to get 
9 67550 that is just the history of their 
on. 
88 in addition to that, you have the 
fan ou Of bootlegging that you are very 
if altar with, and that can be covered only 
th you permit the manufacturers to make 
their agreements, exclusive agreements, with 
dealers. If you do not, you will never 
one so-called bootlegging. 
agai Other part of my bill which is also aimed 
ust preventing deception and fraud and 
toqui entation of dealers, and that is to 
e them to itemize their invoices. 
I told recommendation was made in 1939, as 
you before. The companies said they 
it, Boling to follow it. 
M 


They dò not follow 
teq bill provides that not only will they be 
collect = to itemize it but that they cannot 
been for any so-called extra unless it has 


biy, “ered in writing and itemized on the 


— think every member of this com- 
ever ch as an automobile. I wonder if you 
> ecked on whether or not you have an 
Weuu JY operated windshield wiper or a 
one. The joke about it is this; 

mobi Fe equipment on all these auto- 
Wiper mice a vacuum-operated windshield 
it 15 4 5 when your car is delivered to you 
one for rered with an electrically operated 
not en you are billed extra and you 
extra. Ow it, and you pay for it as an 


an 


Y 

an 2 cigar lighter on your car there is not 
avea h. obole manufacturer that does not 
bo $ Ole, a receptacle, built into the dash- 
g the cigar lighter. But the electric 
zuch 8 is extra and is charged to you as 
8 billed to you as such, and there are 
è line ber of other items all the way down 
panen there comes the question of buying 
franchise ne franchise dealer will lose his 
th if he goes to the company that 
and by e spark plugs for the manufacturer 
Molatia tem directly from him. That is a 
Tectly 2 Of his franchise. He must buy di- 

Why: . the manufacturer. 
A spark „0° manufacturer adds on a profit. 
Carries Flug is not one bit better because it 
Motor, the name Ford or or General 
+ They all have been manufactured 
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for them by other companies, You can buy 
that spark plug, if you buy it from an inde- 
pendent accessory shop, under the name of 
the manufacturer, and you will buy it for 
almost half the price that you will pay to 
your serviceman to get it marked Ford or 
Chrysler or General Motors, 

You can be sure that your spark plugs will 
operate just as well and just as efficiently 
whether you buy it from the independent 
accessory dealer and have & serviceman put it 
in as if you buy it from your dealer. 

Mr. KLEIN. Could you buy that car with- 
out the cigar lighter and buy the cigar light- 
er some place else and put it in? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; you could. 

What happens to your cigar lighter when 
it ls lost out of the dashboard or swiped? 
Every time you park it in a public parking 
lot where you must leave your keys in the 
car, when you come back your cigar lighter 
is usually gone. You do not want the hole 
there, you want the cigar lighter. If you 
are smart, you buy it from the independent 
shop, not from the serviceman, and you buy 
it for half the price. 

Now, there is one other thing I would 
like to call your attention to, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Before you get into that, I 
want to get this into the record, ~ “ 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, The Senate committee sent 
out a questionnaire to the different dealers 
with reference to phantom freight charges, 
They sent 203 questionnaires to the Mary- 
land dealers; 150 of the dealers said they 
would like to stop that abuse, and 12 said 
they would like to continue their present 
arrangements. 

Look at the proportion; 150 to 12 In favor 
of eliminating phantom freight charges. I 
think that Is one of the things that should 
be corrected immediately. 

Mr. Muures. There is is not any doubt that 
you are right, Mr. Friedel. Ninety-five per- 
sent or more of the automobile dealers are 
decent, honorable men, They have occupied 
places of dignity and respect in their com- 
munities, They want to do a decent job. 
Most of them are the leaders in the civic 
and philanthropic endeavors in their com- 
munities and they have been respected. 

In recent years they have become the most 
despised men because of the pressures of 
the manufacturers of these automobiles. 
Their very livelihood is at stake. Their 
tremendous investment of capital in their 
place of business is at stake unless they meet 
the pressures of the manufacturers and 
something must be done by this Congress 
to lift those pressures from their backs. 

There is one other important thing I would 
like to call your attention to. It is covered 
in my statement under the heading of 
“Cheating Our Soldiers.” 

A practice has grown up, started by some 
of the dealers, of sending representatives into 
the camps abroad where men are about to 
be discharged and sent home, and they sell 
these soldiers on the idea that they will 
sell them a car at list price for delivery at 
their port of debarkation in the United 
States, either in New York or San Fran- 
cisco or wherever they may happen to be 
coming into the States, and that they will 
use thelr travel allowance from that point to 
their home as the downpayment on the 
car and the car will be financed for them 
there. 3 

They are not told about the fact that they 
will get no service when they get their car 
back home except that they will pay for it. 
They are not told that they will have to pay 
list price and that the car back home is 
selling under list. 

There is not a dealer anywhere in the 
country who gets list price for his car, They 
are not told about the high-pressure deals 
being made now, about buying a car without 
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a downpayment and getting 3 to 5 years to 
pay. 

There are many other very serious abuses 
coming close to actionable fraud that are 
perpetrated on these men in order to get 
them to sign these contracts of purchase of 
a new automobile before they get back to the 
States. 

Mr. KLEIN. Can the gentleman tell me 
what he proposes to do on that subject and 
where it is in the bill? 

Mr. Mutter. I think that might be cov- - 
ered by that section of my bill against fraud- 
ulent advertising and making the company 
responsible for the advertising, 

Mr. KLEIN. You mean the manufacturer? 

Mr. MULTER. Ves. 

Mr. KLEIN. Even though these people that 
make these representations are not the man- 
ufacturer? 
ed MULTER. Let me follow one step fur- 

er. 

The dealers complain to the manufac- 
turers about these fraudulent practices, 
You know what the manufacturers did? 
They did nothing to try to stop them. They 
set up their own selling offices in Europe 
and have their own representatives now sell- 
ing these cars, with the additional represen- 
tation, “You are not buying from a dealer, 
you are buying from a manufacturer.” 

It was called to my attention and I wrote 
à letter to our distinguished Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson, and I thought that I 
would get a better answer than I did from a 
man who would try to protect the General 
Motors industry. 

He did not answer the letter, but Mr. Bur- - 
gess, his Under Secretary, answered it and 
said that they cannot do anything about it. 

Mind you, I did not ask them to make a 
charge of fraud. I submitted these letters 
to you. 

My first letter is dated September 8, 1955. 
I call the attention of the Secretary of De- 
fense to the entire problem and I than con- 
clude with this paragraph: 

“I hope you will agree with me that such 
a directive” meaning a directive to the com- 
manding officers to alert the men to these 
practices “will serve a very useful purpose.” 

As a matter of fact, the directive in the 
notice from the local commanding officer can 
be appropriately worded so that neither 
manufacturers or retailers need be accused 
of any wrongdoing or impropriety and yet 
provide some measure of protection to the 
members of our armed services. 

The answer from Mr. Burgess, September 
23: “Sorry, can do nothing about it.” 

The letter in full is in my statement. That 
is, in effect, his answer. 

On September 28, I wrote again to him and 
said: “I fail to understand how the directive 
as suggested by me is in any way restrictive.” 

Then I concluded: “Alerting these men to 
these practices is in direct line with such 
procedure” which is the procedure of the 
Department to alert their men to any dan- 
gers that may affect them wherever they are 
stationed, not only healthwise but also 
financialwise. 

Now, do we have any precedent for this? 

Of course we have. The insurance com- 
panies were perpetrating frauds on our 
soldiers and selling them life Insurance under 
false pretenses and fraudulent representa- 
tion. The same Defense Secretary, the same 
Under Secretary, when the matter was called 
to his attention, what does he do? 

Immediately he investigated. What does 
he find? That the charges are correct. 
What does he do? 

The same Secretary, the same Under Sec- 
retary, issues a directive dated December 21, 
1955, No. SCCNAV1741.5. What does he do? 
Not only directs his commanding officers to 
alert the men as to these dangers and as to 
the perpetration of these frauds, but in the 
directive makes every commanding officer 
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responsible for seeing to it that no such 
salesman comes upon the base or operates 
in the vicinity of the base except that he is 
licensed, and except further that he will 
submit to restrictions and make no false 
representations. 

Now, as I say in my statement, the adage, 
“What is good for General Motors is good 
for the rest of the country,” can be slightly 
changed. Apparently what is wrong for the 
insurance companies is not wrong for Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Now, whether my bill is strong enough to 
cover this kind of situation, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know. It may not be. If it is not, 
it should be strengthened, but something 
should be done to protect those men and our 
Secretary of Defense should be told in no 
uncertain language that he Is not doing his 
full duty. He is violating his duty and his 
obligation when, in the one instance, when 
fraud is called to his attention he investi- 
gates, and in the other he refuses to in- 
vestigate. 

In the one instance, when he finds the 
facts justify the charge, he issues a proper 
directive and, in the other cases, he closes 
his eyes to it because it involves an industry 
with which he has been so closely allied, 

Mr. Kigin. Well, it is not only he. I do 
not think it is any surprise to the gentlemen 
who know that General Motors gets special 
consideration from this administration in 
other branches besides the Army. I think 
that is a situation that should be called to 
the attention of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I agree with the gentleman that 
something ought to be done about it. 

I do not know, frankly, whether this com- 
mittee would have any jurisdiction over 
that phase of it. It certainly is an alarming 
thing. It is a surprise to me. I had never 
heard of it before. 

Mr. Murren. That is the situation, sir. It 
is substantiated by the facts. An investiga- 
tion of the manufacturers will disclose it 
very quickly. There are halt a dozen dealers 
in any of the big ports of the countries that 
you can call upon and they will substantiate 
the facts. 

The facts were given to me in the first 
instance by dealers. I did not take their 
word for it, I asked the Secretary of Defense 
to investigate and determine what is the 
fact, and he refuses even to investigate. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
the opportunity to come here. 

Mr. KLEIN. Any other questions? 

Mr. Murer. If there are any other ques- 
tions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. KLxix. I may say that my colleague 
from New York always contributes matters 
of value. I am sorry that we did not have 
the Information which you disclosed when 
we interviewed the representatives of the 
manufacturers because it is a bad situation. 

I believe the Department of Defense ought 
to be abie to deal with it. 


Mr. Morrra. You are absolutely right. 
They can deal with it if only they will. 


American Aid Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, American citizens of all classes 
since the end of World War I have had 
Many opportunities to visit interesting 
places in other lands. Recently Mr, 
Chester D. Tripp of Economic Trend 
Lines, Chicago, has been reporting. his 
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impressions of a trip that has taken him 
around the world. The title of his report 
is “Around the World in 90 Days” and 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
quoting from an Economic Trend Line 
report under date of June 17, 1957, 
part 3. 

I am impressed by the observations 
made by Mr. Tripp as follows: 

In the first place the American people are 
seriously deluded in thinking that a billion 
Asians want democracy or even have the 
least idea of what it is, Another impression 
reminds one of the Greek philosopher's re- 
mark that there is only one God but many 
religions. 

I regretfully come to the conclusion that 
religious differences are probably the great- 
est separatist influence that the world faces 
today. And, you think again and again of 
the terrible population congestion and the 
lack of aridable acres to feed them properly. 

I also had the feeling that well-advised 
people in the Orient know more about 
Russia than we do. In the main, they are 
not interested in communism any more than 
they are in democracy. They also do not 
fear Russia, and put much more weight on 
the internal difficulties of Russia than we 
do. In their opinion, Russia has reviewed 
the scene and decided that they cannot win 
a shooting war. They are hoping for an 
ideological conquest, and it makes one won- 
der if we should not put more effort into 
selling our ideology and less in armament. 
I do not mean by this to sell democracy, but 
to sell a spirit of helpfulness and cooperation 
through individual and not through Govern- 
ment spending. Investment in Asia is not a 
safe thing for either the individual or the 
Government, but rather than have our 
Government do it, it might be possible for 
the Government to indemnify Individuals 
who try to make the effort. 

May I leave you with one last thought. 
Asia is full of hope, discord, poverty and 
trouble, but this has been true for cen- 
turies and the world still goes on. One 
thing is certain, basic problems should be 
improved and this is going to take more 
than American dollars and involyes under- 
standing and cooperation that is not yet 
visible. 


Keep Your Eyes Open, Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the extent 
of the harm inflicted upon our business 
and industry by foreign competition is 
indicated in the following editorial taken 
from the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News in 
its edition of June 22, 1957. 

Headed, “Keep Your Eyes Open, Con- 
gressmen,” it spells out that our advan- 
tages in the export trade, including air 
travel and communications in general, 
are already being severely challenged 
from abroad, the challenge in most in- 
stances coming from nations whose very 
prosperity and economic well-being have 
been generously subsidized by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

A great many of our businessmen to- 
day are beginning to question the judg- 
ment of those who sit in chairs of au- 
thority when it comes to our export- 
import policies. They are openly ques- 
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tioning the advisability of such things ~ 
as OTC under whose broad umbrella we 
are required to surrender our hegemony 
over our own trade to the collective judg- 
ment of nations whose ideologies veer 
far, far to the left of our rec 
American standards: 

Keep Your Eres Oren, CONGRESSMEN 

The chairman of Britain's Export Council 
proposes that England launch a policy of 
cutthroat shipping competition as a means 
of winning back more of the North, Central. 
and South American market. He protests 
that other European countries are sen 
more ships to the Western Hemisphere, 
that England must jump into the competi- 
tion with more and better and cheaper ship- 
ping or continue to lose ground, 

It's all right with the American people for 
England and other European countries to 
engage in a shipping war so long as they do 
not do so with American money, But it isn’t 
all right with them if these American mar- 
kets, particularly the United States market 
is to be won at the expense of American pro- 
ducers and wage earners. 

Maybe the gentlemen of Congress would 
do well to keep a weather eye on our tariff 
schedules and the various agreements which 
soften their impact on the importer in view 
of what is happening in Europe. 


Supreme Court Confuses Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the RECORD u 
editorial entitled “Supreme Court 
fuses Matters,” which appeared in the 
June 19, 1957, issue of the Los Angele 
Times. The editorial presents a critics 
appraisal of the recent work of the Zu 
preme Court, with particular referen 
to the series of security cases decided ad 
versely to the Government. 

I would like to draw special attention 
to that part of the editorial which 2 
on Congress to close the loophole in — 
Smith Act resulting from the Supre in 
Court's decision, on June 17, 1957, of 
overruling the Smith Act convictions ast 
14 California Communists. The and 
acquitted 5 of the Communists 9. 
ordered a new trial for the other 
The editorial states as follows: to 

We think Congress should also act naté 
tighten up the Smith Act, so as to emina 
the equivocal language the High Court f nist 
in it. As a weapon against the Commu 
menace, the Smith Act is currently a b 
reed. í 


What will be the result of the supreme 
Court decision if Congress fails to act? 
action to restrengthen the Smith Cali- 
Here is the view of the southern Com- 
fornia district chairman of the nine 
munist Party, herself one of the was 
Communists for whom a new t 1951 
ordered, as reported in the June 18, 1: 
issue of the Los Angeles Herald-Ex 

This decision will mark a rejuvenation. 
the party in America, We've lost some rors 
bers in the last few years, but now we 
our way again. 
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5 believe it is important that Congress 
€ the steps called for in the editorial 
all Sure the Communists are not actu- 
y on their way again, The entire edi- 
l follows: 
SUPREME COURT CONFUSES MATTERS 
8 — & tidal wave of decisions marking the 
Unites’ to a close.of its current term, the 
tion States Supreme Court leaves the Na- 
did & rather confused state. While it 
on, not this week—as it had done on previ- 
x map wions—decide any cases by less than 
Were Jority of the Court, some of its rulings 
On such close questions that the logic 
Pes ordinary minds. 
Wa ABSTRACT MATTER? 
When 2 for example, would be able to tell 
5 man who advochtes overthrow of the 
cating went by force and violence is advo- 
he 2 t as an abstract matter, and when 
— to start a revolt? Yet the Court 
Sich, to call on judges and juries to draw 
asa m distinction. Advocating subversion 
; Papers of principle appears to be law- 
la YOcating subversion by action is un- 
talled 0 and Congress was wrong when it 
We Specify this fact. 

1 the general public will be in- 
chided th agree with Justice Clark, who 
California’ Court for the acquittal of five 
this w Communists on the ground that 

us the first time in its history the 
We 100 usurped the functions of a jury. 
that eve with the majority of the Court 
Strictly y criminal law must be construed 
but Weide, the protection of the innocent, 
to Rive O Not believe that Congress intended 
nin the word “organize” so narrow & 
or the B as to apply it solely to the rebirth 
Jority of 8 Party in 1945. 
ing of the waa holds that is the mean- 


MINORITY DECISIONS 
Minority decisions, it would seem 


As for 
then, Should be 


veral y Court a below full 
ears ago the Court de- 
lateg by d urnhes business must be regu- 
ing many © Federal Government, overturn- 
and this e years of regulation by the States; 
because BRON decision was by four justices 
den Y such © disqualified themselves. Re- 
Seheray Motors important decision as the 
cided pp tors-Du Pont antitrust case was 
Congres, ur Justices. 
the Court toe be able to provide by law for 
Minton ang pocl retired justices—Justices 
to call up hie are in that status now— 
Bit in es from the Court of Appeals 
where members of the Court 
a 5 that or the Court 
in €cision or order reargu- 
entire Cop ses in which a majority of the 
Cannot agree, 


Portant no the Supreme Court are such 
ters that at least five Judges 

ane antitrust case men- 
the taker and Brennan had 

e tument drt Arter the case was argued; 
would haye cad have been appropriate 

© caused 80 8 

impo have been me delay, but that 
hat tant biata Preferable to having such 
t may haye ness Principles decided by 

© been a minority ruling. 


We tate regulati 
tighte Co 2 
DUD the pees Should also act to 
in’ oe © Smtih Act, so as to eliminate 


Uivoca) langu, 
teniet? a weap Be the High Court found 
reel. the Sms. against the Communist 
Act is currently a broken 


The ma- 
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Confusion also was caused by the decision 
that, in discharging John Stewart Service 
from the State Department, Secretary of 
State Acheson violated the regulations of his 
own Department. How Acheson, who is 
rated a pretty good lawyer, could make such 
a mistake appears to be explainable only on 
the ground that law is too complicated a 
matter to be understood by anybody but an 
august few. 

What the public sees is the probable rein- 
statement of Service in a post for which his 
connection with the Institute of Pacific Af- 
fairs, however, innocent, was a disqualifica- 
tion. No man of good judgment could have 
failed to note the bias of that organization. 
One who failed to note it has no place in the 
State Department in any important post. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I am 
including an editorial by Mr. Milton L. 
Fleetwood, editor of the Daily Tribune- 
News, of Cartersville, Ga., relative to 
Aidmore Hospital for crippled children, 
located just off the grounds of Emory 
University in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Fleetwood’s article speaks elo- 


quently for itself: 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 
(By Milton L. Fleetwood) 

Through the courtesy of Oscar Burgess, 
exalted ruler of Cartersville Eiks Lodge, this 
writer was privileged to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the board of trustees of 
Elks' Aidmore Hospital in Atlanta Sunday, 

This board, among other actions taken, 
voted to cooperate with the Augusta Elks 
Lodge in establishing a clinic for crippled 
children in that section of Georgia. 

The Augusta Elks have accumulated 
through the years a fund of $50,000. With 
such a fund in hand, they will be able to 
apply to the Hill-Burton Hospital Authority 
for an additional $50,000. 

With this total of $100,000 in sight, the 
trustees of Elks’ Aldmore Hospital voted to 
back the Augusta project to the limit. 

Thus will be established another haven 
for the crippled children of Georgia. 

Aidmore, located just off the grounds of 
Emory University is a 64-bed children’s con- 
valescent hospital, offering nursing care, 
dietary treatment, physical therapy, speech 
therapy, and a medically supervised recre- 
ation program. 

The education of all white patients is 
provided for, by school teachers supplied by 
the Atlanta school system and DeKalb 
County school system. The education of 
the colored children is provided for by the 
Fulton County school system. 

Aidmore is not a general hospital, and 
acutely ill children can not be admitted be- 
cause no surgery is performed at Aidmore. 

White children from infancy to 21 and 
colored children through age 14 having cer- 
tain handicaps come within the scope of 
Aldmore treatment and are accepted when 
beds are available. 

Aidmore patients are accepted only after 
the Georgia Department of Public Health 
qualifies them. 

In addition to supporting Aidmore itself, 
the Elks of Georgia are cooperating with the 


from State clinics and hospitals those 
children whose families cannot aff 
it themselves, 3 

The Elks’ also often provide hospital costs 
and medical fees for children was do not 
qualify for treatment at Aidmore and whose 
family cannot bear the costs involved. 

The Elks do not stop here since they also 
purchase braces, wheelchairs, crutches, 
hearing aids, eyeglasses, and other appli- 
ances for handicapped children not qualify- 
ing under other assistance programs and 
whose families cannot pay the costs in- 
volved. 

Foe vege — Aldmore touches the heart 
gs of all who pass t 
. hru the various 

We wish that some of the northern — 
cals could visit Aidmore and see ie Ga 
kind hearts of Southern Elks have provided 
equal facilities for both white and colored 
patients. 

The same skilled doctors are ready and 
willing to serve the needs of the colored chile 
dren as well as white children, 

The Eiks of Georgia have demonstrated 
they are worthy of being called the “Best 
People on Earth.” 

While not a member of the Elks we have 
Jong maintained a devoted interest in all 
their undertakings. This Sunday visit cer- 
tainly could not lessen our appreciation of 
their good works. 


America’s Influence for World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, former 
Gov. Alf M. Landon has long been recog- 
nized as an analyst and student in for- 
eign affairs. He has given a great 
amount of study to the foreign policy 
of the United States and its develop- 
ment to the end of bringing peace to the 
world. 

Because of the former Kansas Gover- 
nor's recognition in the field of inter- 
national relations, I want to insert in 
the Record for today a speech by Mr. 
Landon given in Wichita, Kans., to the 
Kansas Institute of International Rela- 
tions: 

America’s INFLUENCE FOR WORLD PEACE 
(Address by Hon. Alf M. Landon, Kansas 

Institute of International Relations, 

Wichita, Kans., June 16, 1957) 

Pax Romana and Pax Britannia are the 
world’s two historic peace periods. 

Both were built on the military strength 
and economic strength of Rome and Britain. 

Both countries received enormous contri- 
butions from conquered peoples of soldiers 
and money and trade—including slaves—in 
the case of Rome. That's the first rule tf 
imperialism and that’s the role of Commu- 
nist Russia—including slaves. 

Pax Americana—in complete contrast—is 
building on the Eisenhower doctrine of giv- 
ing military and economic strength, plus 
the general principles in 6 of Woodrow Wil- 
son's 14 points, as common ground for the 
free nations. 

In April, in the Mediterranean Sea, when 
we mobilized the Sixth Fleet in support of 
Jordan's independence, the whole world saw 
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what the Eisenhower doctrine means. That 
was a victory for the free nations of far- 
reaching consequences based on America's 
military and economic strength. 

In October, in 1956, the application of 
equity and justice, as outlined in those six 
points, to the Suez controversy and the Brit- 
ain-France, and Israel's invasion of Egypt 
has succeeded in reducing the widespread 
distrust of the United States among the peo- 
ples of Asia. That also was a victory for all 
the free nations of far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Point 1: Open covenants openly arrived at. 

While there are problems associated with 
that, it fits our policy with all nations, even 
in the preliminary discussion of the disarma- 
ment conference. 

Point 5: A readjustment of all colonial 
claims in which the interests of the popula- 
tion concerned must have equal weight with 
the claims of the government whose title is 
to be determined. 

Points 10 and 12: On self-determination. 

That, of course, is in line with America’s 
traditional belief that every people have a 
right to choose their own government. 

Point 14: The formation of a general Rs- 
sociation of nations under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
ties of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small states alike.” 

Eight months ago, for the first time in the 
life of mankind, collective security stopped 
two major powers’ invasion of a smaller and 
weaker country. 

It is true that was not due so much to 
the strength and the organization of the 
United Nations, as it was to the position 
of the United States and Russia. 

Nevertheless, it was not two major powers 
acting in collusion against two other major 
powers. It was the vote of censure by 
practically all the nations of the world 
standing on the principles which Britain 
and France and Israel signed with the rest 
in the United Nations charter. 

The extent that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s foreign policies are being con- 
ducted in harmony with the United Nations 
is even creating some criticism. 

Point 3: “The removal of all economic 
barriers and establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all nations.” 

While we have not followed that free trade 
policy 100 percent, we have made sizable 
progress toward freer trade in our reci 
trade treaty and negotiated tariffs. I believe 
that freedom of exchange, money, goods, 
services, arts and sciences, travel, students, 
all contribute to a better understanding be- 
tween peoples. That that has broad and 
deep influence in the conduct of public 
affairs. History is full of the effect of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, of national senti- 
ment on both internal and international 
affairs. 

America’s influence for world peace Is not 
only based primarily on its military strength 
and economic strength, but also on a realis- 
tic altered concept of the true meaning of 
world leadership and government's responsi- 
bility to humanity. 

We have used that great strength to make 
enormous contributions against the tyranny 
of Prussian militarism, naziism, fascism, and 
communism alike, and for freedom of the 
individual. 

Instead of following the role of empire, 
as Russia is doing, and receiving contribu- 
tions, we are now continuing to make enor- 
mous contributions to foster modern higher 
health standards, higher production and lly- 
ing standards, higher educational standards, 
building up their national defense in 69 
countries, centuries older than America, 

Peoples who, for centuries, have only 
known power and ruthless willingness to 
wield it are finding it difficult to understand 
America’s using its resources and great 
strength to promote peace based on the 
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practical problems and intellectual move- 
ments for the general welfare of humanity. 
We saved helpless Russians in World War II, 
Not until her plans for reducing all the 
world to Communist colonies were revealed 
did we start our programs of military aid. 

New ideas and new philosophies are stirring 
masses of heretofore somewhat lethargic peo- 
ples the world over. There is much soul 
searching and wrestling going on today in 
America with such problems as segregation. 
India has not only her caste or segregation 
problems, especially regarding the untouch- 
ables, but also bitter religious differences 
between the Moslems and Hindus. Religious 
segregation is also true in Pakistan, the 11 
Arabian nations and Israel, South Africa 
bas bitter racial problems. 

Freedom is in the air everywhere. But 
it is more than freedom. 

That new thinking, the new faith, that new 
desire, to establish on a better basis the day 
by day workings of society and bringing the 
real meaning of the truths of civilization to 
more peoples is taking on truly great pro- 
portions. It is voiced in the most unex- 
pected places. 3 

The new ventures in the ancient problems 
of human relationship have become so real 
and taken on such proportions in many 
countries that governments all over the world 
are reviewing their policies and actions. 

That recent and world wide practical ap- 
plication of the general welfare statement in 
our American Constitution that “all men 
are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” is reshaping politics and eco- 
nomics even in darkest Russia and China. 

I remember President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt discussing with me, I think it was my 
last visit with him, what has come to be 
known as the point 4 international gift 
program. President Roosevelt was thinking 
of it as a definite, but temporary, contrast 
to the colonial policies of Britain and France. 

I agreed with Mr. Roosevelt that it was a 
good start on a sound foundation for a peace- 
able world. With his permission, I men- 
tioned our discussion to the reporters when 
I left the White House. I believe the whole 
Program, great as its accomplishments now, 
needs revision in the light of experience, 

It will be a great mistake to ignore the 
Tising tide of legitimate criticism against 
our foreign aid program. 

1. Its size. Trying to do to much too 
quickly. That, of course, is characteristic of 
all American undertakings. 

2. Attributes of permanence. However, it 
must be remembered that a large part of the 
program is a matter of our national defense. 

8. The mistakes and waste by administer- 
ing and planning through inexperienced 
personnel—especially waste. 

To ignore these points of legitimate criti- 
cism is to jeopardize the future of the pro- 
gram both at home and abroad. 

For illustration, take the recent tragic 
kidnapping and murder In Iran of two Amer- 
ican men—point 4 employees—and the 
wife of one of them by a bandit gang, They 
had no business in that location. They 
ought never to have been there—especially 
the American woman, 

The unproar that tragedy aroused resulted 
in the resignation of the Prime Minister of 
Iran—who was a great friend of the western 
democracies. The repercussion of the tragic 
affairs of a noncommissioned officer—in Ko- 
rea, in Japan, and in Greece is spreading all 
over the world. We have had similar ex- 
periences in Germany. There have lived few 
peoples with soul so dead that they did not 
resent being told too much and too long 
what to do by a foreign country. Too much 
and too long of that is as bad as too little 
and too late. 

I was the first Republican leader to speak 
vigorously in support of the Turko-Grecian 
loan—saying at the time it would have to 
be expanded to include the Pacific. I re- 
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member how bitterly that policy was fought 
by the left wingers in this country. They 
screamed it would mean war with Russia, 
I strongly supported the Marshall plan. 

The questions I raise about our foreign 
aid program—is it balanced—is it being 
spent wastefully—is it being placed where 
it will do the most good for peace. I firmly 
belleve it should be shifted from gifts to 
loans, Loans are made in the atmosphere 
of understanding—of cooperation and mu- 
tual respect. Outright grants are made in 
the atmosphere of condescension, 

I think it is time to start calling a halt to 
our foreign aid program. Its continuance 
indefinitely on the present scale is fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the United 
States. 

The present size of our national debt—the 
rate of our taxation—local, State, and Na- 
tional—is a threat to the strength of the 
United States. Any weakening of the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States will be 
of disastrous consequences to the free world. 

We have a patchwork act designed to pro- 
vide for the unification of our Army, Navy: 
and Air commands. I do not know of any 
essential Government function where W® 
have done such an inadequate job as we have 
in the organization of our Armed Forces for 
national defense. We have Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and a Chairman where we must have # 
General Staff and a Chief of Staff, Without 
that, we cannot have unity of the three sery- 
ices—now wasting the public's money and 
manpower by bitter rivalries—nor can 
have the coordinated plan our national de- 
fense demands. I am not only concern 
regarding this fallout from the H-bomb—but 
the continuing fallout between our 
and generais, 

All the evidence points to the fact that we 
could have stronger defense for much less 
money if the three services were more eff- 
ciently unified and organized. 

We have Federal ald to small business—t? 
farmers—immersed in bureaucratic redt@Pe 
to the extent that their benefits are clogged 
and their costs are increased. 

According to the Hoover report, the Fed- 
eral Government is spending money for & lot 
of enterprises it does not need to, and the 
new Federal budget proposes to take 2 
some more nonessentials. Mr. Eisen 
budget proposes 14 new grants-in-aid to the 
States on top of the existing 53. 

Unfortunately, Government does not hav® 
the check on its activities on wasteful 
inefficient management that business has * 
its profit-and-loss statement. 

The President has said he is not going to 
welsh on his promises to the American 
in the 1956 national Republican platform. 
But how about his promises to reduce we 
national debt and national tax rate by eco? 
omy and efficiency in Government? 
only way to restore a sound fiscal policy 145 
America is a determined, persistent, and co 
sistent reduction of our monstrous nations 
debt. The place to start is with the Fede 
budget now pending before the Congress. 

The Secretary of the Treasury's responsi 
bility and integrity to his job compelled hin 
to voice his grave fears of the gargant 
size of the Federal budget, Having expressed 
his official opinion that clashed with he 
President's and the rest of the Cabinet, 
resigned. A 

Of course, Secretary of Treasury Hun 
phrey's resignation was expressed in poli S 
terms of having nothing to do with his vig" 
orous statement on the menace of the Prest 
dent's budget to our national security. ? 

The President's acceptance of Mr. are 
phrey’s resignation was expressed in wal 
same diplomatic language. That is the the 
political policy differences are settled at ny’ 
presidential levels, It is like divorced Ho tin 
wood stars announcing that they are“ 
the best of friends. 
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we Federal budget must be sliced. Where 
is sliced is of prime importance to our na- 
pees al security. The principal attack must 
be confined to our foreign aid and mili- 
effes expenses, although economies can be 
ted there. Majòr economies must be 
— in other Government functions, if the 
tional Government credit is to be main- 
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thinking and planning. Neither the Russian 
industrial production or agreultural produc- 
tion can sustain a long war, let alone mount- 
ing peacetime demands, Attempting to meet 
these demands, the management of indus- 
try and agriculture is being decentralized by 
the Soviet. While control will center in 
the Kremlin, the scattering over Russia of 
this new privileged class means some weak- 
ening of centralized control. That is of 
political significance. 

That should mean in time the growth of 
local government and strong local govern- 
ment is always a check to centralized 
tyranny. 

All that adds up that public opinion is 
more existent today, although still subject 
to control and punishment, than hereto- 
fore in Russia and its colonies. What's more 
important, incipient public opinion always 
generates and grows. If that be true time 
is fighting on the side of the free world. 

I believe that a working and sizable public 
opinion can be as great a deterrent to war 
as the H-bomb itself. 

A rising tide of public objections is evi- 
dent the world over to further atomic and 
hydrogen bomb tests. 

Scientific opinion on the required limita- 
tions of these tests to avoid menacing all 
present and future life is divided. 

Public opinion here and in the free world 
at least. is aroused by the discussion and 
warnings in recent months. Although the 
necessity of preparing for a nuclear war can- 
not be ruled out as long as one man in the 
Kremlin can start it. And don't overlook 
the fact that most wars have been started by 
one man, However, I believe there is some- 
thing more significant and vital in the back- 
ground of public thinking than these bomb 
tests—as important as that question is. 

That is the belief that there can be no 
victor in a modern war is at least pentrat- 
ing the inertia of peoples and their govern- 
ments. 

Norman Angell, in The Great Illusion, pub- 
lished in 1913, explained that simply and 
persuasively. But it has taken two world 
wars and one lessor one to dramatize the 
fact that all—including neutrals—are losers 
in modern war. It should be obvious that 
nuclear neutrality—or for that matter neu- 
trality of any kind with H-bombs dropping— 
is an iridescent dream. 

Wars are never the desire or the will of 
popular governments. 

Wars are the product of the stupidity— 
the cupidity—the arrogance—or the fanati- 
cism of the Napoleons—the Kaisers—the 
Hitlers of the world. 

All of them and their people were lured 
to their defeat and destruction by early 
and easy victories. 

In our time, peace or destruction got 
down to one man in the case of the Kaiser 
and Hitler—now once again it is one man in 
Khrushchev, who apparently has just about 
nailed down his supremacy in the Kremlin. 
While he could still slip, the chances of his 
doing so are becoming more and more remote. 
Today, the 11 in the Kremlin must be 
discussing whether to consolidate their great 
territorial gains—check the cracks begin- 
ning to appear in their monolithic structure 
before they widen farther—or lured as Na- 
polen—the Kaiser and Hitler were by early 
and easy conquests—they may still be de- 
luded by their fanaticism into believing that 
democracies are decadent and will not fight 
unler any circumstances. 

Until the 11 in the Kremlin's decision 
becomes clear and wunmistakable—until 
the party boss Khrushchev decides whether 
he wants to be another Hitler—or a Moses— 
there must be no weakening by the free 
countries of their military defenses—and 
their economic strength—if they prefer free- 
dom to Communist slavery even to the point 
of no return. 
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A U.N. Police Force Can Only Have One 
Master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been impressed by the public interest 
being manifested in resolutions intro- 
duced in the House recently by a biparti- 
san group calling for the creation of a 
permanent United Nations Police Force. 
My colleague on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, has 
taken the lead in presenting this impor- 
tant matter to the House. 

I hope it will be possible for the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, or an appro- 
priate subcommittee to have early hear- 
ings on the resolution. The resolution 
raises a question which must have the 
earnest and serious consideration not 
only of the Congress, but of the execu- 
tive branch as well. Many problems are 
inherent in a proposal such as this. I 
can think of no better way to bring these 
problems into the open for discussion 
and debate than through hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert an 
editorial from the Winter Park (Fla.) 
Herald, commenting on the resolution. 
This is an interesting and lucid explana- 
tion of the resolution and I commend it 
to the attention of Members of the 
House: ; 

A U. N. Poren Force Can ONLY Have ONE 
MASTER 


A resolution for a permanent United 
Nations police force has been introduced in 
the House by Representative A. S. J. Canna- 
HAN, Democrat, of Missouri, and Representa- 
tive PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, of 
New Jersey. A similar resolution has been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Jouw 
SPARKMAN, Democrat, and Senator RALPH 
FLANDERS, Republican, 

In the resolution it is stressed that the 
U. N. emergency force in Egypt has made 
significant contributions toward stability 
in the Middle East, and that the force has 
constituted a step toward the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

The resolution proposes, however, that 

the force be made permanent and organized 
in an entirely different way than now is the 
case. 
The U. N. police force should be organized, 
trained and financed by the United Nations, 
the resolution suggests. No individuals 
should be accepted for membership in the 
force who are nationals of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or of states 
not members of the United Nations. The 
expenses for the force should be paid by the 
United Nations and be included in the 
U. N's regular budget. 

The idea of a permanent U. N. police force 
or "fire department,” at any time ready to 
rush out to fight dangerous fires, is worth 
every support. Such a force will have to 
come, sooner or later if we are going to pre- 
serve the peace, but it is packed with many 
complicated problems. 

A weakness of the present young interna- 
tional police force is the fact that it is a 
heterogeneous group of units from various 
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nations. Too many of these units are gov- 
erned by the policy and political interests of 
their home countries. Although they are 
under a unified command, the officers and 
other members are easily influenced by the 
thinking of their home governments. In 
some delicate situations they will be led by 
direct instructions what action to take. It 
is generally accepted that the action of 
the unit reflects as much on its home coun- 
try as on the U. N. As long as the mem- 
bers carry the uniforms of their own defense 
forces they always will feel themselves 
primarily as members of those forces. 

Another weakness in the present setup can 
be mentioned, and there is an obvious risk 
that this weakness might lead to the un- 
dermining of the whole idea of an Inter- 
national police force. There is a tendency 
to call on the same members of the U. N. 
whenever neutral observers or neutral super- 
visors are needed. Because of the oppor- 
tunities of playing politics and raising ob- 
stacles which are offered on such missions, 
U. N. members under Moscow control are 
only too eager to serve. Another category 
of U. N. members is the one generally recog- 
nized as being neutral and willing to serve 
because of an honest wish to contribute to 
the peace. This group has, however, grad- 
ually become cooled off because of the 
obstructionist tactics of the first group. 
They feel that very little can be accom- 
plished and many of these members, who 
are professional soldiers, feel they gain noth- 
ing by their international assignment and 
would profit more by staying home. The 
tendency of the international police assign- 
ments of being drawn-out affairs because of 
the obstruction of other police members and 
because of the lack of intention of the 
parties in controversy to come to some agree- 
ment will most probably make the neutral 
nations increasingly hesitant to sérve. 

An international police force recruited 
directly by the United Nations, uniformed, 
equipped and trained by the U. N. and with 
its members entirely disconnected from their 
home government and armed forces, would 
serve the purpose vastly better. There would 
be no question of any member serving more 
than one master. 

On the other hand, even such a force 
could well be made victim of politics. This 
would, however, be in the open and in the 
United Nations. Such a force would be 
considerably more ve to finance than 
a force trained and equipped by the member 
nations and only called upon when needed. 
A U. N. organized force would have to be 
kept, equipped, trained and paid whether 
it is used or not. 

Particularly when it comes to appropria- 
tions of money, nations against the use of 
the force for a special action will have an 
opportunity of sabotaging the force and 
strangling it by denying it necessary funds. 


Programs of American Charities and 
Voluntary Agencies Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the statement of William H. McCahon, 
Chief, Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, showing 
the working of the 1958 program for 
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humanitarian purposes abroad of Amer- 
ican nonprofit voluntary agencies devel- 
oped in conjunction with the United 
States mutual-security legislation. 

The statement follows: 

My name is William H. McCahon. I am 
Chief of the Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff of 
ICA and serve also as Executive Director, ex- 
officio, of the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid. That Committee consists 
of nine members, all serving without com- 
pensation, and is chaired by Mr. Charles P, 
Taft. I have served in this capacity since 
July 1, 1953, and for 3 years prior to that as 
Associate Chief. In carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of this position, I have become 
closely acquainted with the personnel of the 
American voluntary agencies and have had 
an opportunity to observe and obtain a per- 
sonal knowledge of their varied activities 
abroad. I am convinced that these groups 
of private citizens play an important role in 
international relations which today is of 
great value to our country. Acting on be- 
half of the American people they, as private 
citizens, are extending a helping hand to 
friendly peoples around the world, who, 
through circumstances beyond their control, 
need our assistance. The request we are 
making represents one material way in which 
the United States Government indicates its 
interest in supporting and furthering the 
overseas activities of its own citizens’ groups. 

For fiscal year 1958, an appropriation of 
$2.2 million is being requested which is $0.3 
million less than last year’s appropriation. 
If approved, the funds would be used to 
continue ocean-freight support for ship- 
ments of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
by approved American nonprofit voluntary 
agencies engaged in humanitarian activities 
abroad, Section 409 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, defines approved 
agencies as those registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, 
and the American Red Cross. These private 
agencies draw their principal support from 
voluntary donations of the American people 
both in cash and in Kind. It has been con- 
servatively estimated that their combined 
constituencies comprise at least 75 percent 
of the American people. The program is 
typically American, representing, as it does, 
a material expression of good will by our 
citizens for their less fortunate friends 
abroad. 

It is estimated that supplies valued at 
$32.8 million will haye been shipped and dis- 
tributed this fiscal year at a cost to the 
Government of $2.5 million. Thus each tax 
dollar spent to pay ocean-freight costs is 
multiplied nearly 14 times in terms of the 
value of the goods furnished and delivered, 
The funds requested for next year would, 
on this basis, move goods valued at approx- 
imately $29 million. These supplies include 
food, clothing, medical and hospital sup- 
plies, school supplies, handtools for trades 
and agriculture, and other self-help sup- 
plies. Many of these goods are donated in 
kind without any cash contribution to cover 
delivery costs, Hence, the value to the agen- 
cies of ocean-freight support without which 
the program could not go forward. The 
whole activity is of unique importance in 
terms of its contribution to international 
friendship and good will because it repre- 
sents people-to-people giving at levels not 
normally reached by government-to-govern- 
ment aid programs. 

In each case, before expending funds ap- 
propriated for this purpose, a formal agree- 
ment is entered into between the United 
States and the receiving government under 
the terms of which the latter guarantees 
duty-free entry of these goods and payment 
of inland transportation costs from the port 
of entry to the ultimate point of distribu- 
tion. The American voluntary agencies, for 
their part, bear the cost of solicitation, proc- 
essing, warehousing, packaging for export, 
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and transportation to United States ports, 25 
well as maintaining United States citizen 
representatives abroad to supervise distribu- 
tion and to insure that the supplies reach 
the persons for whom they are intended. 
Thus, the program represents a three-way 
cooperative arrangement between the Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies, the United States 
Government, and the foreign governments, 
with each contributing materially to its suc- 
cess. All goods are clearly marked to iden- 
tify their United States origin. These mark- 
ings bear the United States emblem and the 
wording “gift of the American people ocean 
freight pald by the United States Govern- 
ment.” Also, the origin of the supplies is 
made known to the individual recipients 
through the United States citizen represent- 
atives of the agencies, resident in the coun- 
tries of distribution. 

These private agencies are carrying on 
many other activities and services of interest 
to the United States. They constitute a use- 
ful channel through which United States 
agricultural surplus commodities can be dis- 
tributed to needy people abroad. Over the 
past several years, they have taken on ever- 
increasing responsibilities in moving sub- 
stantial quantities of these surpluses. They 
are also active in the fields of technical 
assistance and refugee resettlement. In the 
latter feld, their outstanding services on 
behalf of Hungarian refugees is still vividly 
in mind. 

The following 31 agencies are those which 
now benefit from participating in the ocean- 
freight subsidy: American Baptist Relief; 
American Friends of Austrian Children; 
American Friends Service Committee; Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; 
American Mission to Greeks; American ORT 
Federation; American Red Cross; Assemblies 
of God—Foreign Service Committee; Breth- 
ren Service Commission; Catholic Relief 
Services—National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; Church World Service; Congregational 
Christian Committee; Cooperative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Everywhere (CARE). 
Inc.; Foster Parents! Plan; Heifer Project; 
International Rescue Committee; Iran Foun- 
dation; Little House of Saint Pantaleon: 
Lutheran World Relief; Mennonite Central 
Committee; Near East Foundation; Pesta- 
lozzi Foundation of America; Refuge des 
Petits; Romanian Welfare; Salvation Army: 
Save the Children Federation; Tolstoy Foun- 
dation; Unitarian Service Committee; United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America; World 
Relief Commission of the National Associs- 
Son of Evangelicals; and World University 
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Jensen Says Eisenhower Is Undisturbed 
by Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
June 22, 1957: 

JENSEN Says EISENHOWER Is UNDISTURBED BY 
Cuts 


President Eisenhower was pictured today 
as “not too disturbed at what Congress has 
done in reducing his budget.” 

Representative Jensen of Idwa made that 
report on Mr. Eisenhower's attitude after 
Mr. JensEN and 39 other House Repub’ 
had breakfast with the President at the 
White House. 
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The get-together over scrambled eggs, 
bacon, and fish cakes was the third in a 
series. Mr. Eisenhower is having all Re- 
Publican members of Congress in as early 
Morning guests in an effort to win enactment 
Of his legislative program. 

COMMENT IS SURPRISE 

Mr. Eisenhower has had some rough going 
in Congress in trying to win approval of 
the administration’s $71.8 billion budget. 
The House and Senate already have voted 
some deep cuts, and the President on more 
than one occasion has spoken out in opposi- 
tion to such reductions. 

So the remark by Mr. Jensen that Mr. 

nhower's “not too disturbed"—or at 
doesn't seem to be—about the cuts 
Came as something of a surprise. 

Mr. Jensen, a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, told newsmen: 

“He recognizes that it is the duty of 
Members of Congress to exercise their own 
good judgment.” 

Mr. Jensen went on to say that he re- 
gards Mr. Eisenhower as a great guy who is 
Very considerate regarding the views of 

others. 

“I have not been able to see eye-to-eye 
with him on some of the things he has rec- 
Ommended, but he always is willing to give 
Members of Congress the privilege of voting 
their convictions and still stay in the Presi- 
dent's good graces,” Mr. JENSEN said. 

use Republican Leader Martin of 

Massachusetts reported there was no dis- 

. CUssion of business whatsoever at his table. 

As at the two previous breakfasts, Mr. Eisen- 

wer moved around the White House state 

° room and chatted with House Mem- 
bers seated at four different tables. 

SOCIAL GATHERING 
“It was just a social gathering at my 
table," Mr. Martin said, adding that several 
ot the House Members did a bit of lobbying 
an effort to lure Mr. Eisenhower to their 
cular States for a summer vacation. 
Mr. Martin said he and Representative 
P of Maine put in some solid plugs 
or New England on the ground it's cool 
ere with plenty of good trout fishing. 
“The President is still looking around (for 
A Vacation site) and I think it is barely 
Possible he will go to New England,” Mr. 
hours said. 
eral of the GOP lawmakers reported 
Mr. Eisenhower was in a jovial mood. One— 
Representative MIcHEL, of Tlinois—re- 
Marked that the President was light of heart 
enough to appreciate rock n roll music. 
That was an allusion to rock n roll num- 
bers Mr. Eisenhower heard at a young Re- 
eo rally at Constitution Hall last 


Unhappy Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


fare FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, our mu- 
de Security program is presently un- 
A T consideration by the Committees on 
PPropriations and Foreign Affairs. 

Size have felt that we should empha- 
das oe Strongly our alliances with our 
and allies in the West Indies, Central 

South America. 

there must admit the difficult problems 
E isini for peoples in Asia, Africa, and 


, 
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But good judgment warrants close at- 
tention and scrutiny to the peoples of 
this hemisphere. We must exert every 
effort to help our friends to help them- 
selves. 

A desperate situation existing in the 
West Indies has been brought to my at- 
tention by the attached letter, which is 
published in an effort to be informative 
and constructive in pointing out the 
dangers which exist on our doorstep. 

The letter follows: 

UNHAPPY HAITI 


The recent political crisis was but a symp- 
tom of Haiti's abysmal poverty. It is a coun- 
try where almost three-fifths of the 4 million 
people of the old island of Hispaniola are 
crowded into approximately one-third of the 
island's land. Of that one-third, a good deal 
less than half is arable. 

One Haitian child out of each 5 or 6 goes 
to r chocl. The people are more than 80 
percent illiterate. The Creole French patios 
that they speak is not a written language. 

Mutual distrust between the Mulattoes and 
the Negroes is ancient. Meantime, the coun- 
try’s economic state has grown worse until 
today. 

Haiti has a gross debt of almost 65 mil- 
lion. This in a place whose annual budget 
comes to approximately $35 million; its gold 
and dollar reserves has dropped $11.3 million 
last year to $5.8 millión now. 

Haiti needs help. It needs somebody to 
put its agriculture in order, to teach it how 
to feed itself, and to get the most from its 
two principal cash crops, coffee and sisal; rice 
is another potential. An American concern 
has engaged in the last year in developing 
rice into a cash commodity, of which Mr. 
Frank R. Cusumano is chairman of the 
board—an investment of $500,000. The 
United States should take part in aiding 
this development. We find much to be de- 
sired from our American Ambassador in 
bringing a stronger alliance with this un- 
happy country in its entire need of educa- 
tional and medical assistance. 

Only the United States can help, Any ef- 
forts on our part to be successful must be 
planned long range and must be sound finan- 
cially. Such an approach can work in the 
Carribean, as it has worked in Puerto Rico. 

The newspapers have followed closely the 
Haitian plight, especilaly the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune. They have voiced 
in unison the tragedy of this unhappy coun- 
try. Through the indignation of our think- 
ing people, such conditions to the civilized 
world should be eradicated by the United 
States cooperation and our foreign-aid pro- 


The gist of this communication came from 
the Morning Sun papers, Baltimore, written 
June 10, 1957, by Mr. Price Day. 

Yet we have in the past assumed responsi- 
bility for Haiti. When the United States 
marines went there in 1915, to stay until 
1934, we acknowledged Haitian stability as 
our problem. Some observers believe that 
the country is more unstable economically 
and politically today than it was in 1915, 
although no one in our foreign-aid program 
has proposed a solution to this problem. 

The outlook is for deeper poverty; graft 
and corruption even worse; and politics pro- 
gressively more chaotic. 

No one wants much of anything to do with 
Haiti and the families of Latin-American na- 
tions, most of them speaking Spanish. Haiti 
is an orphan. Her isolation is almost com- 
plete. The United States may not be much 
of a friend to Haiti, but it is the closest thing 
to a friend that Haiti has. 

The United States should recommend a 
free and honest election as soon as possible 
by the Haitians. Dr. Francois DuValier, a 
candidate, is an able leader, without commu- 
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nistic Influence. Educated in our country in 
public health, hoping for a speedy election 
in order to put Haiti where it rightfully 
belongs, as our friend. 

Francis K. CusuMano, 


a 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey has suffered a great 
loss in the untimely death of Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, chief justice of the New 
Jersey court system. 

For many years, Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
was a strong and active leader in the 
cause of good, clean, representative gov- 
ernment. His leadership attracted good 
candidates to run for public office and 
over a period of years he contributed 
greatly toward the development and 
progress of the State of New Jersey. 

With the advent of the New Jersey 
constitution in 1947, a court system 
evolved that became a model for the 
courts in the other 47 States. There 
was nothing more natural than Ar.hur 
T. Vanderbilt becoming chief justice of 
the new court system for he had been its 
chief advocate and molded its creation. 
To put into effect the marked changes 
that were to take place in the new sys- 
tem, a strong hand was needed at the 
top. Chief Justice Vanderbilt was de- 
termined that New Jersey should not 
only have the framework of the best 
court system and one that would be a 
model for other States, but that it should 
operate with efficiency, with dispatch, 
and with earnest attention of the judges 
and lawyers to their duties. The record 
speaks for itself and the residents of 
New Jersey are grateful for his accom- 
plishments in their interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the following editorial from 
the Ridgewood Herald News of June 20, 
1957: 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


The greatest monument of all time to the 
late Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt is 
the New Jersey court system. However he 
may be evaluated in the perspective of his- 
tory, the judicial reform as written into the 
New Jersey constitution of 1947 will stand 
as his most enduring achievement. 

Justice Vanderbilt possessed the weak- 
nesses as well as the strengths of a person- 
ality type usually classified under the term 
“strong man.” The connotations of the 
term are by no means derogatory. Experi- 
ence teaches us that even under the most 
efficient democratic system situations arise 
which call for strong, authoritative leader- 
ship. Such a situation prevailed under New 
Jersey's antiquated court system prior to 
the constitutional convention of 1946. 

More than 5 years before that event 
Mr. Vanderbilt had been commissioned by 
the then Governor, Charles Edison, to draft 
the model of a new constitution for New 
Jersey, particularly with regard to the im- 
provement of the judicial system. Nothing 
came of it until the convention under the 
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regime of Gov. Alfred E, Driscoll finally got 
underway. Mr. Vanderbilt was not a dele- 
gate to the convention but the Vanderbilt 
shadow, focused in constitutional draft, 
hung over the entire conyention. The court 
system which evolved, and which has been 
recognized throughout the United States as 
a model of efficiency, bears the stamp of 
the Vanderbilt personality. 

It was those very qualities of strength 
which frequently brought Justice Vanderbilt 
into sharp political and judicial conflict, as 
for example, when his ruling that the legis- 
lature is powerless to change any rule 
adopted by the courts brought him into 
sharp conflict with Gov. Robert B. Meyner. 

The role of a reformer in a democratic 
society is never smooth, and Justice Vander- 
bilt experienced his share of the ups and 
downs of social and political evolution. 
Whoever assumes such a role must be evalu- 
ated by the net result rather than by the 
passing frictions of his career. And on this 
score Chief Justice Vanderbilt will hold a 
high place in the esteem of future generas- 
tions. 


Supreme Court and the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
Mr. Constantine Brown’s article entitled 
“Supreme Court and the Reds,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 24, 1957. 

Supreme COURT AND THE REDS: RECENT Orcr- 
sIONS IN Conspiracy Cases Draw STRONG 
CRITICISM AGAINST JUSTICES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

A drive has been started in Congress for 
new legislation to offset the damage done by 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
in connection with the Communist conspir- 
acy which works underground in this 
country. 

In the opinion of a number of members of 
the Senate and House committees respon- 
sible for unearthing these Communist ac- 
tivities, the Red conspiracy continues as ef- 
fectively as it did after 1933, when the United 
States became the last great power to recog- 
nize the U. S. S. R. 

The Senators and Representatives who be- 
came irked at the Supreme Court decisions 
maintain the judges must live in an ivory 
tower not to recognize that the American 
Communists’ and fellow travelers’ aim is the 
destruction of the Constitution, 

Since the integrity of the High Court must 
remain above suspicion, the legislators are 
determined to introduce new laws to close 
existent legalistic loopholes which permit at- 
torneys for subversives to exculpate their 
cents. 

Laying aside all the technicalities about 
which lawyers quibble, our legislators say it 
would be difficult to maintain that a free 
society should not be allowed to protect itself 
from a conspiracy which seeks its destruc- 


Our social order has a right to provide for 
its perpetuation. Yet in recent days the Su- 
preme Court has issued decisions which have 
the force and effect of tying the hands of 
the FBI and of Congress in their attempts to 
expose Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion in our Government, 

In the last year, it is pointed out, the 
Court has issued 10 rulings which haye given 
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ald and comfort to the Communist cause; 
have seriously curtailed the effectiveness of 
the FBI and Justice Department; and have 
caused exultation at the headquarters of the 
Communist Party where it was announced 
that henceforth the thinned ranks will be 
swollen again. 

Led by Chief Justice Warren and Associate 
Justices Douglas and Black, the Court has 
dragged in every technical rationalism to re- 
verse decisions of lower courts in Communist 
or contempt cases. 

In one of the most recent decisions—the 
Jencks case—the conviction of the labor 
leader for falsehood in signing a non-Com- 
munist affidavit was set aside because he had 
not been given access to FBI reports. 

Communists and fellow travelers have 
been trying for years to destroy the effective- 
ness of the FBI. They have tried every trick 
and subterfuge to deal a fatal blow to our 
top investigating agericy by forcing it to re- 
veal its secret information sources. Now 
they appear to have succeeded. 

In an article in the American Legion mag- 
azine of March 1954, J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the FBI, highlighted the confidential 
nature of the FBI files, saying that a citizen 
who reports informaiton “* can be cer- 
tain that his assistance is appreciated and 
that his identity will be kept confidential if 
he so desires.” 4 

It seems strange to many Americans that 
our Supreme Court desires to violate that 
confidence. 

The latest mental effluvium from the Su- 
preme Court reversed the conviction of an- 
other labor leader, John T. Watkins, for 
contempt of Congress on the ground that the 
inquiries of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee infringed on Watkins’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

This decision, if allowed to stand, will 
destroy the ability of congressional commit- 
tees to expose the tangled web of Communist 
subversion in our Nation. It will prevent 
congressional committees from exercising the 
power of subpoena and contempt citations as 
a means of focusing public attention on 
specific situations. 

Naturally all American citizens desire to 
preserve the Constitutional guaranties of 
our people, These are not matters to be 
taken lightly. Nevertheless, it is preposter- 
ous to ignore the social responsibilities that 
accompany citizenship and to maintain that 
we should be so free that each citizen shall 
have the right to conspire to destroy our 
Government with impunity. 

In the words of Justice Tom C. Clark, 
former Attorney General of the United States, 
who has dissented from most of these opin- 
ions, this type of reasoning is “picayunish,” 
“immaterial” and “mischievous.” 

There is a growing body of public opinion 
advocating that it is high time for the Su- 
preme Court to cease curbing Congress and 
the Justice Department and to return to the 
principles of law and abandon the philoso- 
phy of “social action” which seems to be 
the primary motivating factor. 


Transportation of First-Class Mail by 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 


Pointed out in the following letter from 
Mr, Paul A. Nagle, president of the Na- 
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tional Postal Transport Association, 
Congress has never formally authorized 
the transporting of first-class mail by 
aircraft. Although the experiment 
which has been going on for 4 years may 
be proper, I personally believe we should 
look into it further and either authorize 
its continuation and extension or else 
bring it to a halt. There may be some 
merits to the operation, but they may be 
overshadowed by the disadvantages that 
are encountered. To resolve the ques- 
tion I am suggesting that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the situation be made. 

Mr. Nagle's letter is as follows: 

Hon. JOHN LESINSEI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lestnsx1: During the questioning 
which followed my testimony in regard to 
H. R. 5836, on March 22, you expressed some 
doubt about the handling of 3-cent mail 
by aircraft under existing experimental pro- 
cedures. Š 

On April 18, Deputy Postmaster General 
Stans was interrogated in regard to the op- 
eration and he said, first, that the opera- 
tion is making money; and later, that it is 
not losing money. The Postmaster General 
said during the hearings that the 3-cent fly- 
ing experiment has the blessing of the courts. 
Actually, no such clear determination of 
granting or withholding approval was de- 
veloped in the courts. The decision which 
was reached hinged more upon jurisdiction 
than upon any valid judicial opinion. The 
suit had been brought by five western rall- 
roads and all during the court procedures, 
the approach of the Post Office Department's 
attorney was directed more closely to a lack 
of competence by the railroads to bring sult 
rather than upon the legal issues involved. 

The United States Supreme Court on May 
7, 1956, declined to review the decision of 
January 28, 1955, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
(C. A. No, 4958-54). The district court in 
turn had ruled that Congress had not sant- 
tioned the experiment but that because 
“the failure at this point of the plaintiff to 
show irreparable injury the motion for per- 
manent injunction will be denied.” 

The same decision noted: 

“It has been pointed out that this experi- 
ment was recognized by the Congress in the 
form of the fact that the hard-working, very 
efficient, and all-powerful Appropriations 
Committees of both sides of Congress, 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
knew by reporting that this experiment Was 
going forward. It is argued on behalf of the 
Postmaster that in the legislation that ap- 
propriated sums of money to carry on 
Department the House saw fit—or the Sen- 
ate, rather—saw fit to refer to this experi- 
ment then going on, and the House report 
which was more voluminous, omitted It 
Then it is urged that because the Appropria- 
tions Committee required quarterly reports 
that those indicate notice, as was the 
of Brooks v. Dewar (313 U. S. 354). 

“One has to know the function of the Ap“ 
propriations Committee and the means b 
which our Congress operates to appreciate 
that that is not a tenable argument. 

First of all, there is a standing rule in the 
Congress that one may not have legislation 
in an appropriation act, and it is subject to 
the very striking attack of a point of order: 
All Congressmen and all Senators know that. 
and in the House of Representatives it 15 
especially dealt with constantly. So that 
it is a matter that in broad legislation ap- 
propriating nearly a billion dollars referenc® 
is made to the quarterly reports, it is m 
a “watchdog” procedure which that 
efficient committee, the appropriations, uses. 
so that it will be abreast of needs, because 
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deficiency appropriations are likely to come, 
luses build up, and the committee wants 
information.” 
1 v. in this stage all of us are acute- 
Y familiar with deficiency appropriations 
and we 1 understand the Court's further 
Andings at: 
oon Court Is bolstered in that because 
8 point the experimental use of serv- 
ma: in connection with transportation of 
u by alr to include the autogyro was given 
52 Postmaster by the act of April 15, 1938, 
It Statutes 218-220. It had a limitation. 
kaite up standards, and it also provided a 
tation of its life and was later repealed.” 
the Court said that, “It may well be that 
new can people are on the verge of a 
1 added nea tion of mail matter.“ However, 
ded: 
wir Court stresses that because the Court 
not rule as a matter of law that the 
8 ter General is acting beyond those 
of authority delegated to him by the 
— of the United States. which has 
lian the people the sole directive to estab- 
9 Offices and post roads.“ 
the alifying this finding, the Court made 
ster observation: 
ot ia Court will also rule that as a matter 
maine, under the grant of moneys to run, 
Postrace and operate the Post Office, the 
experi ter General did have the right to 
not Ment, his actions in that sense are 
Proin awful, but the Court will rule that 
of PS experiments which by the running 
quired demonstrate that the knowledge ac- 
ang that the experiment has been received 
t it is a promulgation of an execu- 


tiy 
lative fempt to usurp the power of the legis- 


1 is unlawful.” 
we cannot misconstrue the signifi- 
ce Of the final sentence quoted above and 
Tent ly, we will place into its correct cur- 
from ‘ee the further determination 
€ Court's decision that: 
that theme will rule as a matter of law 
e Postmaster has a right to make this 
Court Pr on the west coast, limited, as the 
Prolonged h, in that it shall not be unduly 
16 in Je r. to us that an experiment which 
to being fourth year is certainly quite close 
Clear on unduly prolonged” especially when 
interim Ngressional sanction has not in the 
The been granted. 

ar aoter of highway post-office service 
velopm at all kept pace with suburban de- 
road ieee and with the withdrawal of rall- 
tributio ice. The pattern of change in dis- 
traction» in transit has been one of con- 

Accordingly than one of expansion. 
Propri Y. we suggest that it is ina 
claim te for the Post Office Department to 
1 or 2 proved postal service by means of 
Pattern dramatic actions while the general 
Of service is impaired. 
cerely yours, 
Pauw A. NAGLE, 
President. 


Uncle Sam the Employer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


IN OF UTAH 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda 
. Mr.D V, June 24, 1957 


AWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker 
804, who ntroduced legislation, H. R. 

h would permit the Treasury 
reabeetne 80 Cooperate fully with the 
income ia, States in withholding State 
employees from the salary of Federal 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the editorial com- 
ment of the Deseret News-Telegram of 
Salt Lake City, which puts its finger 
squarely on the inequity of the present 
Federal law pertaining to this matter. 
I differ with the editorial on only one 
point: I am very hopeful that Congress 
will recognize and correct this situation. 

The editorial follows: 

UNCLE SAM THE EMPLOYER 


Probably Congressman WIA DAWSON is 
no more hopeful of actual action than we 
have been in protesting the Federal Govern- 
ment’s refusal to withhold State income 
taxes in Utah. 

Still, protest against this bit of govern- 
mental high-handedness needs to be written 
clearly in the record. Mr. Dawson's bill call- 
ing on the Government to cooperate puts the 
protest on record. We hope he will push 
vigorously for hearings and for a floor vote on 
the matter. That Is the only way it can be 
brought to the full attention of Congress. 

As Congressman Dawson has pointed out, 
the 82d Congress thought it was laying the 
foundation of cooperation when it passed 
Public Law 587. In reporting the bill favor- 
ably, the House committee declared that 
“Every practicable step should be taken to 
cooperate in the area of withholding with 
the State and Territorial governments in 
view of their cooperation with the Federal 
Government in fiscal matters generally, and 
particularly in withholding the Federal in- 
come tax from their employees.” 

But Utah has discovered, along with four 
other States, that a big loophole still exists 
in that cooperation. The Treasury Depart- 
ment reports it is not allowed by law to 
withhold taxes in a State that withholds only 
from employees who have not established 
permanent residency. 

The primary purpose of the Utah with- 
holding tax law passed by the 1957 legisla- 
ture was to collect income taxes from con- 
struction and other workers temporarily in 
the State who would otherwise file no Utah 
returns. It is a worthy and justifiable aim. 
But the effort is crippled when the Federal 
Government—which, unfortunately, is Utah's 
largest employer—refuses to abide by regula- 
tions governing other employers. 

This refusal if allowed to stand could open 
the way to all sorts of mischief in the Fed- 
eral Government's role of employer. Con- 
gress should correct it. 


The Small Farmer’s Battle for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday morning it was my privi- 
lege to address the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Association of 
County Agricultural Agents at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel in Birmingham, 
Ala. The meeting was well attended by 
the County Agents in our State and by 
the members of their respective staffs. 
I selected for my subject “The Small 
Farmer's Battle for Survival.” 

I am pleased to insert my speech in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, under leave 
heretofore granted. 
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Tue SMALL Farmenr’s BATTLE FOR Survivat— 
AN ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE HUD- 


Tuomas JEFFERSON HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., JUNE 22, 1957. 


Iam glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program here today for at 
least two reasons. First of all, it gives me 
an opportunity to discuss with you what I 
consider Alabama’s most important farm 
problem, “The Small Farmer's Battle for Sur- 
vival.” Another reason equally as important 
is that I have a chance to be back in my 
home State and my home town, Birming- 
ham. It is especially pleasant and refreshing 
to be here today, particularly in view of the 
multiplicity of problems before the Congress 
this session, which constantly keep Members 
embroiled in some form of turmoil. 

This meeting of the Alabama State Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents rep- 
resents to me about as important a meeting 
as can take place in our State or anywhere 
in the Nation, 

Basically, what I am going to be concerned 
with this morning is the question of the 
survival of our family farms. I should like 
to consider with you at least three problems 
farmers face today, problems of real signifi- 
cance to farmers and city people as well. 

The first of these is the status of the fam- 
fly farm; second, the problem of falling farm 
income and the cost-price squeeze; and 
third, how we may attack these problems. 

With respect to the status of the family 
farm, there are disturbing reports from the 
broad agricultural domain of the Nation, 
telling that increasing numbers of farm fam- 
ilies are leaving the soil because of the de- 
terioration of their competitive position. 
Examination of the reports reveals that the 
acreages previously in family farms are be- 
coming consolidated by purchase into larger 
holdings where hired labor supplants the 
family-unit enterprise. 

This has been a concern of farm people, 
agricultural leaders, and Members of Con- 
gress for some time. Studies have been con- 
ducted to determine ways and means to pro- 
tect, foster, and promote the family farm as 
the continuing dominant unit in American 
agriculture. Special attention has been 
given to the problem of adjusting our farm 
programs to accommodate the convenience, 
productivity, and prosperity of the family- 
farm unit. 

We need only to observe the trend during 
the past 4 or 5 years to be convinced that 
there is a deterioration of the economic 
structure of the family farm. The disap- 
pearance of thousands of small family-oper- 
ated farm units proves beyond a doubt that 
such a trend exists. 

Let us examine the record for a moment 
to see what is happening. Since 1930 we 
have observed a continuous trend toward 
fewer and larger farms in the State of Ala- 
bama and in the United States as a whole, 
In 1954 there were 80,439 fewer farms in 
Alabama than in 1930. This represents a 
decrease of about 31 percent in the total 
number of farms in the State. In 1954 
nearly 35,000 fewer farms were in the State 
than in 1950, representing a decrease of over 
16 percent in 4 years. 

While we have fewer farms, there has been 
an increase in the number of farms in the 
larger size groups. For example, since 1950 
the number of farms in the size group under 
10 acres has slightly increased, There was 
a decrease in the number of farms in all 
size groups from 10 acres to 219 acres. All 
size groups from 220 acres to 1,000 acres and 
over, showed an increase in the number of 
farms from 1950 to 1954. 

The trend for the Nation is similar to that 
in Alabama. Over a million and a half fewer 
farms were in the country in 1954 than in 
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1930, and about 600,000 fewer farms 
in 1954 than in 1950, a decrease of about 
23 percent from 1930, and a decrease of over 
11 percent since 1950. As is true for Alabama, 
the trend is in the direction of fewer family 
farms and an increasing number of large 
farms. ‘There was a decrease in the number 
of farms in all size groups from 10 to 260 
acres. The number of farms from 260 acres 
to 1,000 acres and over, showed an increase, 


In the numerous discussions of changing 
world conditions and changing technologi- 
cal developments in the agricultural indus- 
try, we hear a great deal about the factors 
responsible for the increases in production 
on our farms, and the increasing produc- 
tivity per man employed on the farm. But 
what is the trend with respect to our total 
farm population? This trend is in the same 
direction as the number of our farms. To- 
day, only about 13 percent of the people in 
the United States live on farms. The other 
87 percent live in urban or suburban areas 
and are available for many other pursuits. 
Twenty-five years ago the farm population in 
the United States was about 25 percent of 
the total population. 

For Alabama the decrease in farm popula- 
tion has been even greater than for the 
Nation as a whole. In 1930 almost 51 per- 
cent of Alabama’s population was classed as 
“farm.” In 1950, the latest year for which 
official State population data are available, 
it was about 32 percent. This represents a 
decrease of about 28 percent. Meanwhile, 
from 1930 to 1950, as Alabama’s farm popu- 
lation decreased 28 percent, her total popu- 
lation Increased by 16 percent, or by a total 
of about 415,495 persons. If we consider the 
decade from 1940 to 1950, the picture is some- 
what different. Total population for Ala- 
bama increased by 228,782 persons, or about 
8 percent. Farm population decreased 378,- 
171 persons, or about 28 percent. Rural 
nonfarm population increased almost 37 per- 
cent during this same decade. 


A significant observation to be made from 
these population figures is the trend of our 
farm population to migrate to the urban 
areas within the State and to other urban 
areas in the Nation. 


This growing migration from the farm to 
the city today is a matter of real concern 
to the small family-size farmer. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult for a young 
man to get started in farming and to own 
his farm. Because of technological develop- 
ments which have greatly increased the 
productivity per man employed in agricul- 
ture, the decreasing number of people on 
farms has had no adverse affect on our pro- 
duction. We have been able to produce 
more than is required for market demand 
for a number of years. 


In view of the prospect that our popula- 
tion 20 years from now will exceed 200 mil- 
lion people, will American farmers still be 
able to produce an abundant supply of agri- 
cultural products, if the present trend of 
migration from farms continues? When we 
conalder the rate at which productivity per 
man employed in agriculture increased dur- 
ing the past decade, there seems sufficient 
Treason to believe that it can be done. The 
advance of technology, mechanization of 
farms, and the application of new sciences 
has rendered the land more productive. 
‘These advances assure an abundance of food 
and fiber for the larger population, at less 
and less cost, in relation to individual in- 
come. One farm worker today produces food 
for 20 persons. As late as 1930 a worker in 
agriculture provided food for only 10 per- 
sons. The output per farm worker has 
doubled during the past 25 years. Fewer 
persons are required in agriculture as effi- 
ciency advances, and the threat is ever pres- 
ent that the increase in mechanization will 
bring greater industrialization into agri- 
cultural production, A natural result will 
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be the concentration of economic resources 
in fewer and fewer hands, 

Do we want our agricultural industry to 
move so far in the direction of the “factory 
in the field,” as to entirely supplant family- 
farm operations? Do we desire our agricul- 
tural industry to approach the point where 
opportunities are few for sons to follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps and venture into 
individual and family enterprises upon the 
land? It seems to me that if we permit 
such a trend to continue without modifica- 
tion, it will endanger our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. It should be our aim to keep oppor- 
tunities open for individual venture, with 
the hope of due reward and the tuation 
of the rural family and the community order, 
indispensable to the Nation as a source of 
spiritual, social and political vitality. 

Agricultural authorities have pointed out 
time after time that our future need for 
food and fiber can be supplied from our pres- 
ent farmland through the application of 
scientific methods and technological de- 
velopments. But scientific farming costs 
money and except for a few of the largest 
commercial farms, few can afford to enlarge 
their land holdings and purchase the latest 
equipment, 

This brings me to my second point, the 
problem of falling farm income, and the 
cost-price squeeze. 

We have heard a great deal about farm 
income, farm prices, farm price supports 
and the cost-price squeeze during the past 
5 years. Probably the most disturbing as- 
pect of the immediate farm situation is that 
farm income has been dropping sharply par- 
ticularly since 1951. Farm markets have 
been breaking under the inipact of heavy 
production and reduced export demand. 
Many of the younger generation of farmers 
who started farming after the war under a 
heavy debt load are in danger of being forced 
out of farming entirely if the reduced in- 
comes continue. 

Falling farm prices have directly affected 
net farm income in recent years. The rea- 
lized net farm income for the United States 
has sunk from $14.8 billion in 1951, to $11.8 
billion in 1956. 

For the State of Alabama, the realized net 
farm income dropped fro $300.7 million in 
1951 to $262 million in 1955. 

During this period of falling prices, the 


prices paid by farmers for the commodities $ 


required for production and for living, have 
either risen or have not fallen as rapidly as 
have prices received by farmers for their 
products. 

This cost-price squeeze and farm income 
situation can be seen more clearly if we 
compare the current index of prices received 
and prices paid by farmers with the index 
of prices received and prices paid in the 
base period 1910-14. 

In 1951 the index of prices received was 
302, or over 3 times that established in the 
base period. The index of prices paid for 
commodities which farmers used in produc- 
tion was 282, or 2.62 times as much as in 
the base period. The ratio of prices received 
to prices paid was 107. In other words, the 
relationship of prices received by farmers to 
prices paid by them was 7 percent more 
favorable than in the base period. Another 
way of saying the same thing is that prices 
recelved in 1951, on the average, were 7 per- 
cent above parity, 

As of May 15, 1957, the latest date for 
which these price relations are available, 
the prices-received index had dropped about 
20 percent, to 243. The index of prices paid 
had risen to 296, an increase of 5 percent. 
The ratio of prices received had dropped to 
82, a decrease of over 23 percent. In other 
words, farm prices today average about 18 
percent below parity. 

These figures demonstrate beyond a doubt, 
what we mean by a cost-price squeeze and 
falling farm prices. 
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Is there any hope of finding a solution to 
the problems of the declining number of 
family farms, the falling farm prices, and the 
reduced incomes? How can this trend be 
stopped? Answers to these questions have 
been attempted in a number of ways, by 
those interested in farm problems. How- 
ever, I don't need to remind you that these 
problems have not been solved. It appears 
obvious that a floor must be maintained 
below which farm prices cannot drop, 
further declines in prices and income are to 
be prevented. Our farm program has at- 
tempted this for a number of years. In view 
of a relatively rigid price structure for in- 
dustrial goods and the numerous price main- 
tenance schemes used by industry, there 
can be no doubt that farmers are entitled 
to similar price protection. 

This fight for economic justice for the 
farmer has been going on for a long time. 
Some progress has been made through thé 
numerous farm programs, for farmers tO 
share in our relatively high degree of pros- 
perity. But the battle has not been won. 
There are forces that curb and impair the 
operation of programs intended to give the 


„farmer such price and income protection 


such as other industries have been able to 
provide for themselves. We must all con- 
tinue this fight together, farmers, farm lead- 
ers, Congressmen, Senators, and farm organi- 
zations to provide a program that is Just both 
to farmers and to society as a whole, 

Through our farm program many at- 
tempts haye been made to find new markets 
and new uses for agricultural products. The 
solution to our temporary oversupply of agri- 
cultural products probably lies within these 
two areas, While a great deal of effort bas 
gone into expanding our markets at home 
and abroad, this is one area in which all 
possibilities have not been exhausted. We 
must make a more determined effort to 
our farm products in foreign markets. 

Another area in which there is room for 
advancement is in the use of more scientific 
methods and more extensive mechanization- 
In recent years, we have seen examples 
what technology can do for agriculture: 
Fewer farmers are producing about 69 pet 
cent more food than they did 40 years ago. 
Steel, chemicals, and power now substitute 
for additional land and labor to Increase 
food production. For instance, about 2% 
times more tractors are now on the Nation's 
farms than in 1940. Since 1910, tractors in 
use on farms have increased from 4,500 tO 
nearly 5 million in 1954. 

These advancements have been taking 
Place in Alabama as well as in the Nation 
as a whole. In 1954, over 11,000 more farms 
had telephones than in 1950; nearly 11, 
more farms reported electricity in use; an 
over 2,000 more farms reported milking ma- 
chines in use. There were more than 
additional grain combines on farms, some 
2,260 more cornpickers, and 572 more pickuP 
hay balers. Farmers also had nearly 13, 
more motor trucks, 20,000 more tractors, and 
12,000 more automobiles. 

Don't be misled, however, all the Alabama 
farms are not mechanized. In 1954, nearly 
58,000 Alabama farms were without tractors: 
This is nearly 39 percent of all farms in the 
State. 

A higher degree of mechanization on more 
farms will assist Alabama farmers to 
the level of their income. But before 
can happen, farmers must have access 
credit on reasonable terms, in order to pul 
chase the required equipment. In many in- 
stances, they must have credit to be able to 
enlarge their farming operation, and thus 
Justify the use of modern machinery. 

Much emphasis has been placed on diver- 
sion of agriculture as a means of stab 
individual farm incomes. Diversification cet 
tainly is important, A farmer who carries on 
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R diversified operation is less vulnerable to 
Complete loss of income due to crop failures 
is one who operates on a single crop 
But here again, in this era of mechani- 
zation, we reach limits. One small farmer 
cannot afford to buy mechanical equipment 
Suited to a large number of crops. This is 
"Specially true of harvesting equipment, 
Whose specialized use is limited to a few weeks 
at each year, 
It must be recognized that any discussion 
the family-type farm is easily associated 
With affection and sentiment, and perhaps 
emotion. This is true because of the long 
tity of this rural order with the funda- 
1 ental values. As pointed out earlier, these 
@mily-size farms are threatened by the 
11 Nical evolution and the growing compe- 
tion within agriculture. However, there is 
reason to believe that the family sys- 
tem in farming, in adequate production 
* can continue to be the most efficient, 
Most economic, and the most satisfying 
tion in a prosperous agriculture. 
farm program must be more ade- 
Wately adapted to the family farm. These 
th should not promote the “factory in 
e field” type of farming operation. Ex- 
ot in a few specialized operations, there 
den are no values for the Nation in sub- 
uting a hired labor agriculture for the 
m ndent family farm. Greater emphasis 
be placed upon the development of our 
€r farms into adequate units with re- 
We sufficient for economic production. 
. — do more to proteet the rights of 
pajat ta 
farmer. s well as those of landowning 
inco ought to be taken to protect the 
fate 8 of family farms by giving them a 
ment on their production, Govern- 
obj efforts should be directed toward this 
lime and the major benefits should be 
8 to the output level of the family- 
farm, 
or auch could be done to improve the status 
Non all farms by the enactment of legisla- 
ita 2 would assure each family-size farm 
Produc, share in the Nation's agricultural 
Amerie” and in the prosperity which the 
tion’ can system has provided for the Na- 
The general economy. 
leg 10 heeds of small farmers and their fami- 
Or a decent standard of living must be 
Ment, ac; This is only fair. Its accomplish- 
quate depends upon the inclusion of ade- 
Progr 5 adjustments in the farm 
— under the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ig tion ought to be intensified. This 
Prove aly true of those operations that 
the small farmers with credit to 
Lendi © adequate farms and equipment. 
istra, hg through the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
Within i should be on a constructive basis, 
Managem capability of the farm, under the 
Bona ment of its owner, to repay in a rea- 
ble term of years. : 
by Du small farmer can no doubt be assisted 
Thy acing greater emphasis on marketing. 
Marker uires expansion of the Research and 
to th ing Act of 1946 with special reference 
Tato Section which authorizes Federal 
lee tching of state funds for action and serv- 
A — in the field of farm marketings. 
Tami tantial part of the answer to the 
markecturm problem lies in cooperative 
produces where farm families assemble their 
Cleanin at one location for grading and 
to a S. and for sale in quantities sufficient 
It has Ct buyers for extensive distribution. 
Aertcueen suggested that the Secretary of 
of ture should examine the feasibility 
ice or ing the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
tiude oo Department of Agriculture to in- 
servieg Section devoted to the small farmer 
There eee of cooperative activity. 
"unity are real opportunities for com- 
and im ams to cut production costs 
family — the competitive position of the 
arm, Cooperative arrangements can 
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make available equipment and services of 
high quality to Increase the productivity of 
the family farm. Much could probably be 
done through the organization of coopera- 
tive breeding associations, cooperative use 
of tractors, combines, ditching, and other 
equipment. Modern equipment requires 
heavy capital investment and its efficient 
and full use can in many instances be more 
fully realized by cooperative effort of individ- 
ual farmers who find a common need. 

We must do more in the field of vocational 
instruction in the junior and senior high 
schools to help our young people discover 
the occupation for which they appear to have 
the greatest aptitude and in which they have 
a real interest. Our national welfare de- 
mands that this be done, regardless of 
whether the young people select careers in 
farming or some industrial activity. 

Last, but not least, we must continue to 
encourage more trained leaders to take part 
in community organization. Programs for 
economic improvement can be put into effect 
far more quickly and beneficially in organ- 
ized rural communities. Local initiative 
and cooperation are essential in programs 
directed as improving the economic position 
of the family farm. The county agricultural 
agent has long been providing leadership in 
our rural communities, but with increasing 
demands he needs help to carry on the nu- 
merous community programs. 

When we reflect more fully upon the prob- 
Jems I have just discussed with you it must 
be clear to all of us that we are living in a 
changing world, and that the farmer's posi- 
tion is also constantly changing. The extent 
to which the farm problems are solved 80 
that the farmer can share in the Nation's 
growing prosperity, measures the extent to 
which all sectors of our economy will bene- 
fit. The problems which farmers face today 
are not insoluble, but their solution will 
require the determined efforts of leaders 
in Government, farm organizations, farm 
leaders, farmers, and numerous research in- 
stitutions. Such efforts will be rewarded by 
a solution that will be in the interests of all 
sectors of the economy. To this end, let us 
all strive to make American argiculture 
strong and secure. What we do to render 
farmers better able to play their role in this 
changing world will help the entire Nation 
to achieve final victory in its struggle for 
world peace, security, and economic oppor- 
tunity for all. 


The Returns Are In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following statement from the 
Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc.: 

CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN TRADE EDUCATION, INC., IN THE RE- 
TURNS ARE IN, A RESEARCH REPORT ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE—ATTITUDES OF THE 
Mason NEWSPAPERS OF THE FREE WORLD 
The continued development of trade is an 

all-important factor to the survival of the 

free world. ~ 

The United States is recognized to have 
outstanding responsibility in leading the 
free world's economy. 

But domestic protectionism, an amazingly 
large part of the world understands, is un- 
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3 our ability to utilize the initi- 
ve. 

In that vacuum the Soviet economic of- 
fensive, plus what very well may become 
restrictive regional trade arrangements, are 
5 increasingly attractive alterna- 

ves. 

OTC, the administrative realization of 
GATT, is widely regarded as the gauge of 
future United States action on trade— 
whether the United States can maintain the 
leadership of the free world or will revert 
to the high tariff theories of the Smoot- 
Hawley-depression period. 

Authorization of United States member- 
ship in OTC is again before the Congress 
(introduced by Representatives JERE COOPER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, and Roserr W. 
Kean, Republican, of New Jersey, as H. R. 
6630 and H. R. 6631). The great majority of 
Americans, those who favor the general lines 
of this country’s anti-Communist foreign 
policy during the last 10 years, must now 
get behind OTC, It is the next, indispen- 
sable step in building a foreign economic 
policy that builds up—instead of tears 
down—our foreign political policy. 

All of us, not just the few, must be pro- 
tected by a foreign policy that succeeds and 
a domestic economy that continues to pros- 
per: OTC must be won in 1957. 

If we fail, we stand indicated, as Politi- 
ken (Denmark) puts it: “The United States 
talks more of trade liberalization and ex- 
pansion that they do about it.” 


P. G. & E. Co., Already Second Largest 
Beneficiary of Fast Tax Writeoff, Can 
Get the Same Deal on the Trinity River 
Project as Idaho Power Co. Got on 
Snake River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in present- 
ing its proposal to build the Trinity 
River powerhouses, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. has indicated a great solici- 
tude for the Federal taxpayer. The 
P. G. & E. Co. says that it will pay $65 
million in Federal taxes over the 50- 
year period of the proposed contract. 
While thus asserting that it will fatten 
the United States Treasury to the tune 
of $65 million, the P. G. & E. is holding 
fast tax writeoff certificates amounting 
to $179 million. This has been calcu- 
lated as a benefit to the P. G. & E. Co. 
to the tune of $270 million over the 
normal 33-year amortization period, and 
$880 million over 50 years. The actual 
loss to the Treasury of the United States 
in interest that the Federal Government 
will have to pay on borrowed money be- 
cause of the P. G. & E. Co.’s tax pay- 
ments being reduced during the writeoff 
period is about $220 million. The dif- 
ference in the value to the company and 
the actual cost to the Treasury is ex- 
plained by the fact that the value to the 
company is based on the commercial 
interest rates for money, whereas the 
actual cost to the Treasury is less due 
to the fact that the Federal Government 
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borrows its money at lower rates of 
interest. 

On the basis of the compilation sub- 
mitted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is 
receiving the second largest subsidy in 
the Nation in accelerated tax deprecia- 
tion certificates. Since the P. G. & E. 
Co. has indicated such an interest in 
saving the taxpayers money, I wish to 
suggest that this company forfeit the 
subsidies it has received, thus saving the 
Treasury the amount of $220 million. 
The Idaho Power Co. set a good prece- 
dent for the P. G. & E. last week. This 
is four times the cost of construction of 
the Trinity River powerhouses of $55 
million. 

It will be recalled that the Idaho 
Power Co. led the Federal Power Com- 
mission to believe that its construction 
on the Hells Canyon project would not 
cost the Federal Treasury a cent. Now 
we find out that the Idaho Power Co. 
secured the benefit of accelerated tax de- 
preciation certificates, which would, un- 
less forfeited, cost the Federal Treasury, 
according to the estimate of Russell C. 
Rainwater, Chief Accountant of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the sum of $83.5 
million and will yield a benefit to the 
Idaho Power Co. in the amount of $339.3 
million over a 50-year period. 

Since the Idaho Power Co. secured a 
writeoff under what the Office of Defense 
Mobilization calls normal procedures, 
what is to prevent the P. G. & E. Co., if 
granted the right to build the Trinity 
River powerhouses, from making a simi- 
lar application? If such an application 
is made and certificates granted covering 
60 percent of the cost of the power facil- 
ities, the actual cost to the Federal 
Treasury would be about $43 million, and 
the value of the tax writeoff to the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. would be $170 
million over the 50-year contract period, 
or more than 2½ times the $65 million 
the company claims it will pay the Fed- 
eral Government in taxes. It is appar- 
ent from these figures that in such event 
the Federal Government would save no 
money whatever, but actually would lose 
money by turning the powerhouses on 
the Trinity over to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


- Statehood for Hawaii ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaiian statehood is a most important 
matter. The number of hearings and in- 
vestigations conducted by the Congress 
on the subject clearly shows this im- 
portance. Hawaiian statehood has been 
the subject of as many, if not more, 
hearings and investigations than any 
other subject ever considered by the Con- 
gress. 

Because- it is important and because 
a great many Members of Congress are 
understandably concerned with the sub- 
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ject and wish to be better informed, I 
am including herein an index of con- 
gressional hearings on statehood for Ha- 
waii and an index of the printed volumes 
on House and Senate hearings and re- 
ports on Hawaiian statehood. Within 
the printed volumes is the complete 
story of Hawaii: 
INDEX OF CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON STATE- 
Hoop FOR HAWAI 

Twenty congressional investigations on 
the question of admitting Hawali to state- 
hood have been made since 1935. The date, 
authorization, and locale of these hearings 
are as follows: 

1. May 31, 1935, H. R. 3034, Washington. 

2. October 7-18, 1935, H. R. 3034, Hawaii. 

3. October 6-22, 1937, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, Hawail. 

4. January 7-16, 1946, House Resolution 
236, Hawall. i 

5. June 4, 1946, H. R. 3643, Washington. 

6. March 7-19, 1947, H. R. 49 and 10 other 
identical bills, Washington. 

7. January 5-20, 1948, H. R. 49 and S. 114, 
Hawaii. 

8. April 15, 1948, H. R. 49 and S. 114, 
Washington. 

9. November 1-12, 1948, H. R. 49 and 8. 
114, Hawaii. 

10. March 3 and 8, 1949, H. R. 49 and 
related bills, Washington, 

11, May 1-5, 1950, H. R. 49, Washington. 

12. February 23-27, 1953, H. R. 49, Wash- 
ington. 

13. March 6, 1953, S. 49, Washington. 

14. June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 
1953, and January 7 and 8, 1954, Senate com- 
mittee on S. 49; S. 51; and H. R. 3575, Wash- 


n. 

15. January 13, 14, 15, and 19, 1954, Sen- 
ate committee on S. 49; S. 51; and H. R. 3575, 
Washington. 

16. December 16 and 17, 1954, House sub- 
committee (public hearings), Hawaii, 

17. January 25, 27, 28, February 2, 4, 7, 8, 
14, 15, 16, 1955, House on H. R. 2535 (Hawall- 
Alaska), Washington, 

18. February 21, 22, 28, 1955, Senate on 
S. 49 (Hawaii-Alaska), Washington. 

19. April 1 and 2, 1957, Senate subcom- 
mittee on S. 50, Washington. 

20. April 8, 9, and 16, 1957, House sub- 
committee on H. R. 49, Washington. 


PRINTED VOLUMES ON HOUSE AND SENATE 
HEARINGS AND REPORTS ON HAWAN STATE- 


HOOD 
Pages 
1. Administration In Hawaii, Senate 
Interior Committee hearing, Jan. 
0611099. nase dente meee 
2. Hearings before House Territories 
Committee, May 31, 1938 20 
3. Statehood for Hawali, hearings be- 
fore House Subcommittee on 
Territories, Oct. 7 to Oct. 18, 


4. Statehood for Hawali, hearings be- 
fore joint committee, Oct. 6 to 


chairman joint committee, Jan. 
Foy SOB eh Sets palates E EE 
6. Statehood for Hawaii, House Sub- 
committee, Jan. 7 to 18, 1946____ 
7. Statehood for Hawail, hearing, 
House Territories Committee, 
ORNS 4, 2046 e . 75 
8. Statehood for Hawali, hearing of 
Committee on Lands, Mar. 7 to 


CCCCCCCCC——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 310 
9. House Report 194, Public Lands 

Committee, Mar. 27. 1947 40 
10. Cordon Report on H. R. 49 and 8. 

114, Jan. 5 to 20, 1948, Hawali__. 18 
11. Statehood for Hawali, Senate In- 

terior Subcommittee, Apr. 15, 

CS iE E SEE TEE es 497 
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PRINTED VOLUMES ON HOUSE AND SENATE 
AND REPORTS ON HAWAI STATE- 
H00D—Continued 

/ Pages 

12. Statehood for Hawall, report by Mr, 
Butler, June 21, 1959 5 

13, Statehood for Hawali, House sub- 
committee, Mar. 3 to 8, 1949_____ 77 

14. Report 254. Committee on Public 
Lands, Mar. 10, 1949 27 
15. Statehood for Hawaii, Senate In- 
terior, Insular Committee, May 
c OEE 
16, Statehood for Hawaii, Senate In- 
terior, Insular Report, June 29, 
o N T 59 

17. Supplemental report, Senate In- 
terior Committee, Aug. 28, 1950.. 29 

18. Statehood for Hawalli, Senate Re- 
port 314, May 8, 1951 69 
19. Statehood for Hawaii, House Insu- 
lar hearings, Feb. 23 to 27, 1953. 
20. Statehood for Hawaii, House In- 
terior Report 109, Mar. 3, 1953... 73 

21, Statehood for Hawali, Senate hear- 
ings, Insular Affairs, Mar.6,1953. 58 
22. Statehood for Hawaii, Senate hear- 
ings, Insular Affairs, Jyne 29, 30, 
July 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 1953, and 
Jan. 7 and 8, 1954 
23. Statehood for Hawaii, Senate hear- 
ings, Insular Affairs, Jan. 13, 14, 
15, and 19, 1954 86 

24, Statehood for Hawaii, Report 886 

(to accompany S. 49), Jan. 27 
(legislative day Jan. 22,1954)... 94 

25. Hawail-Alaska hearings, House In- 

terior Committee, Jan. 25-Feb. 
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T Yt fe gee Ree ORS EB ay Om 188 

26. Hawaii-Alaska hearings, Senate In- 

terlor Committee, Feb. 21, 22, 
T 2GKS ee R 188 

27. Report No. 88 on H. R. 2535, House 
Interior Committee, Mar. 3, 1955. 126 

28. Statehood for Hawail, Senate In- 
terior Committee, Apr. 1. 2. 1957. 111 

29. Statehood for Hawaii, House In- 

terior Committee, Apr. B, 9, and 
EL SEE AARAA AE, 157 
— 

Total pages printed testimony, 
r 6. 279 


Easing Way for a Bandit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
our colleagues are now calling for trade 
with Red China which is the softening“ 
up process of today that tomorrow 
call for diplomatic recognition and mem- 
bership in the U. N. When that day ar- 
rives, Communist Russia will have an“ 
other country that it dominates with 4 
vote and a voice in the United Nations. 

I wonder how short our memori 
are—and I recall the heated words 
condemnation of Red China only a few 
months and years ago—by those wh? 
now shout for resumption of trade. 

The following editorial from the St 
Petersburg Independent I believe ap- 
proaches the problem most realistically 
and offers sound words of caution: 

EASING WAY For A BANDIT 

The decision of Great Britain, Japan, and 
other nations to break the embargo on non“ 
strategic trade with Red China has been fol- 
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lowed by a rising voice in this country that 
the United States follow suit. 

-import interests on the west coast 
are insisting that the United States resume 
Ronstrategic trade with Red China. And now 
Senator Warren MAGNUSON, chairman of the 

te Commerce Committee, has said that 
group will begin studies on United States 
Policies toward Red China. 

“I know the administration's policy is 
against such trade,” Chairman MAGNUSON 
“But we have got to be realistic. 
The rest of the world is going to trade with 
China. We can’t keep 400 million people be- 
an economic bamboo curtain forever 
fiat because we do not like their govern- 

While proponents of the embargo which 
has been in effect since the Korean war insist 

t open trade with Red China will inevit- 

ably lead to her industrialization and in- 

her potential as an enemy of the free 
World, an even greater danger lies ahead. 

e Move to renew trade with Red China 
Obviously the first move in the drive to 
give- the Peiping Government American dip- 
lomatic recognition and eventually Nation- 
“list China's seat in the United Nations. 

eed, the people who now support trade 
With China use the same argument of those 
— favor opening the United Nations to the 
ù Ping Government. They say, as does Sen- 
tor Macnuson, that “we can't keep 400 mil- 
— People” isolated just because we don't 
© their government.” 
It isn't, however, merely a question of just 
The liking the government of Red China. 
fact ia that the United Nations is still at 
Keyi With Red China, The U. N. termed Red 
ina an aggressor in the Korean war. Red 
eine is still an aggressor. Even the truce 
hae’ brought the Korean fighting to a halt 
She been continually broken by Red China. 
trum Still holds American prisoners on 
Bee ne up charges. No accounting has 
Made for some 450 Americans reported 
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in action in the Korean conflict. 
lomatie recognition is based on the 
ation that there is some basis for hon- 
relationship between nations. Yet 
is no evidence that Red China's atti- 
Ward the United States and the free 
changed one iota since American 

Were dying on Korean battlefields. 
Bive diplomatic recognition to Red 
and to allow her a seat in the United 
would be to sanction her crimes not 
against the United States but other 
nor TS Of the United Nations. Yet the 
da aing- process is now under way. To- 
Y it ca for renewed trade with Red 
Matic orrow the call will be for diplo- 
recognition and full membership in 
We cp ited Nations. Because, we are told, 
Continue to ignore 400 million peo- 
ern ttt because we don't like their gov- 

ent.“ 


ee 
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Court Curbs Legislative Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


IN OF VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 
Mr. 


to erte. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
includ d my remarks in the Rxconb, I 
Tim € an editorial from the Richmond 
cerning p Patch, of June 21, 1957, con- 
Supre the decision of the United States 
eme Sot in the John Thomas 


opine, editor describes the majority 
Words“ „eS & “bewildering welter of 
resulting from “slovenly judicial 
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thinking,” and very appropriately states 
that what the country needs “is less 
verbosity and more ‘luminosity’.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

COUET CURBS LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY 

The so-called Watkins decision of the 
United States Supreme Court has created a 
raging controversy between Congress and the 
judiciary. Its repercussions are certain to 
trouble us for years to come. 

The Court faced a double-barreled ques- 
tions (1) a citizen's right versus the right 
of Congress to question him and (2) the 
right of the courts to determine the latitude 
of congressional inquiries. 

John Thomas Watkins, 47, a resident of 
Rock Island, Ill., is a leader in Walter Reu- 
ther’s United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
Questioned by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in 1954, he admitted hav- 

associated with Communists between 
1942 and 1947. He sald he did so “strictly 
in connection with my labor union activity,” 
but that he was never a card-carrying mem- 
ber of the party. 

He said he would answer questions about 
himself, and about the identity of persons 
who he believed are still Communists. But 
he refused to identify any associates who 
(he believed) were no longer party members, 

As a result of his refusal he was convicted 
of contempt. 

His appeal was financed by the CIO union. 
On Monday the Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction, on the ground that the House 
committee had exceeded its powers of in- 
quiry to a point of conflict with “Individual 
rights” guaranteed by the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

The 6-1 majority opinion, written by 
Chief Justice Warren, was a bewildering 
welter of words. Brief but more to the 
point, was the separate but concurrent 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter, who wrote, 
in part: 

“The immediate problem before us, the 
scope of inquiry that a committee is au- 
thorized to pursue, must be defined with 
sufficiently unambiguous clarity to safe- 
guard a witness from the hazards of vague- 
ness in the enforcement of the criminal 

against which the due process clause 
protects * * * the question must be put 
with relevance and definiteness sufficient to 
enable the witness to know whether his 
refusal to answer may lead to conviction for 
criminal contempt. * * * The actual scope 
of the inquiry that the committee was au- 
thorized to conduct, and the relevance of 
the questions to that inquiry must be shown 
to have been luminous at the time. * * * 
The circumstances of this case were wanting 
in these essentials.” 

This is redundant in spots, and not very 
luminous. But the gist of it is, that the 
legislative committee must confine itself to 
specific questions relevant to possible, pro- 

or pending legislation. 

Now the Supreme Court, when called to 
rule, has appropriated the right to decide 
whether the questions (as in the Watkins 
case) were pertinent and “luminous.” 

In his sharply dissenting opinion, Justice 
Clark conceded that “the rules of conduct 
placed upon the committee by the House ad- 
mit of individual abuse of unfairness.” 

“But that [he said] is none of our affair. 
So long as the object of a legislative inquiry 
is legitimate * * * it is not for the courts 
to interfere with the committee system of in- 
quiry. To hold otherwise would be an in- 
fringement on the power given the Congress 
to inform itself, and thus a trespass upon the 
fundamental American principle of separa- 
tion of powers. The [Court's] majority 
has substituted the judiciary as the grand 
inquisitor and supervisor of congressional 
investigations.” 

It is a literary axiom—and should be a 
legal one—that verbosity and obscurity of 
language reveal bewilderment, lack of cer- 
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tainty, or an attempt to fit facts to precon- 
ceived theory. 

The language of the Watkins decision is 
a case in point. The Court's majority obvi- 
ously considered it its duty in this instance 
to preserve the rights of individual, as well 
as the separation-of-powers principle which 
precludes the Legislature from assuming any 
function of the judiciary. The Court solved 
the problem by a strict construction of con- 
stitutional language without taking into con- 
sideration the unprecedented situation cre- 
ated by the activities of an American politi- 
cal party serving as agent for a foreign des- 
potism openly hostile to the Government of 
which the Court is a part. 

If the American people, like the Court, 
appear bewildered by this week's decisions, 
it is partly because of the Court's incon- 
sistency. 

The Court showed no fastidious concern 
for the rights of individuals, the rights of 
States, and "the separation of powers" when 
it deleted the 10th amendment in the school 
decision on May 17, 1954. 

The reasoning and language of both ma- 
jority decisions must be attributed to slov- 
enly judicial thinking. What the country 
needs is less verbosity and more “luminosity.” 


The Lawmaking Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court are 
causing grave concern in all sections of 
the country. There seem to be consid- 
erable fears among our people that the 
Court is encroaching on the legislative 
powers granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. The feeling is that Congress 
should reassert its right to make the 
Federal laws and should take action to 
prevent the Court from usurping its con- 
stitutional authority. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix to 
the Recorp, I insert herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the June 19, 1957, edi- 
tion of the Indianapolis, Ind., Star. The 
editorial protests certain Supreme Court 
decisions of recent days, and urges Con- 
gress to reassert its right to make the 
Federal laws. It warns that, if present 
trends continue, “soon there may be no 
more need for Congress, but only for the 
Supreme Court and.a retinue of hired 
sociologists.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE LAWMAKING COURT 

The latest batch of United States Supreme 
Court decisions has hit the country with the 
shivering impact of ice water. Whatever 
the legal technicalities may be in the indi- 
vidual decisions, they make it crystal clear 
that the majority members have arbitrarily 
suspended the historic functions of the Su- 
preme Court. They have devoted themselves 
to amending laws by judicial fiat and pre- 
scribing rules of political conduct according 
to sociology instead of law. 

It is of less importance that almost every 
recent decision of the Court has been helpful 
to Communists and their dupes where they 
were in any way involved than it is that 
these same decisions are based on a phi- 
losophy which denies the vitally necessary 
conservatism of the courts. It is the func- 
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tion of Congress or the State legislatures to 
bring about change. If liberalism,. pro- 
gressivism or government centralism is the 
desire of the public, the legislative bodies 
are set up to implement that desire and the 
executive branch to carry it out. The Su- 
preme Court is intended as a safeguard 
against tyrannical use of these powers, It 
has all but ceased to function in this capac- 
ity. 

Tine Court has done more damage to the 
Constitution in recent years than it has 
prevented. It has virtually nullified article 
10 of the Bill of Rights in a whole series of 
decisions usurping to the Federal Govern- 
ment “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States." Notable among 
these was the Steve Nelson decision, which 
declared that since Congress had passed a 
law dealing with sedition, none of the States 
could henceforth enforce their sedition laws. 
No less flagrant is the decision announced 
this week that State legislators cannot dele- 
gate to State attorneys general any broad 
powers to investigate subversion. 

The Court took to itself functions it has 
never before exercised when it “acquitted” 
five California Communist leaders who had 
been convicted of conspiring to overthrow 
the Government. In effect it placed itself 
above the jury as a judge of the facts, where 
historically it has confined itself to con- 
dideration of the law. Justice Tom Clark 
indicated the gravity of the change in court 
policy when, in a dissenting opinion, he said, 
“It is somewhat late to start in now usurp- 
ing the function of the jury.” 

But it was a day for usurping functions, 
In the opinion of the majority. In setting 
aside the 1951 loyalty firing of John Stewart 
Service by Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, the Court made it virtually impossible 
for the head of a Federal department to dis- 
charge a man he believes to be disloyal 
without going through endless redtape. 
Then, in the most far-reaching decision of 
the day, the Court took upon itself the power 
of Congress to determine how congressional 
committees shall operate. 

The Court's uncalled for, unsupported 
blast at the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in the case of John T. Wat- 
kins, a union leader who had refused to talk 
and been held in contempt of Congress, 

went far beyond the evidence in the case. 

It displayed bias on the part of the Court 
which, in lesser tribunal, woulld have dis- 
qualified it from hearing the case. And in 
the decision which included the tirade, the 
Court set a precedent which would make it all 
but impossible for any congressional com- 
mittee to require evidence from a balky wit- 
ness. The Court was saying that its nine 
men know better than Congress knows what 
kind of information Congress needs in order 
to act intelligently in making the laws. 

A great bulk of Supreme Court decisions in 
the last few years points to one inevitable 
conclusion. The Court has forgotten that 
it is up to Congress and the executive de- 
partment to make and administer the Fed- 
eral laws. It has ignored the provision of 
the Constitution which says “* * * the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
* © * with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as Congress shall make.” ‘The 
Court having ignored the supremacy of Con- 
gress, it is up to Congress to enforce it. 

Representative GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Ir,, in- 
troduced a bill in Congress last year which 
provided that, “The established law of the 
United States shall be revised or changed 
only by legislative enactments or by con- 
stitutional amendments.” It provided also 
that “The courts of the United States and 
the courts of the several States shall not be 
bound by any decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which conflicts with the 
legal principle of adhering to prior decisions 
and which is clearly based upon considera- 


` 
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tions other than legal.” It is a good bill, and 
the Court itself has demonstrated how badly 
it is needed. It should be brought up again, 
and passed. 

If Congress does not reassert its right to 
make the Federal laws, there may soon be no 
more need for Congress, but only for the 
Supreme Court and a retinue of hired soci- 
ologists. 


A Newspaper Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
tinel Herald, the hometown newspaper 
for the residents of Sylvania, Ohio, is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
month. I am proud to include the fol- 
lowing two articles commemorating this 
milestone in the Herald’s long and out- 
standing service to its readers. The first 
appeared on Thursday, June 13, 1957, 
the day the designation volume 50 first 
appeared on its masthead. The second 
article, from the following edition tells 
the story of change recorded by the 
newspaper in its 50-year coverage of the 
local scene. 

Just as we honor the tradition of the 
weekly newspaper, it is appropriate to 
single out the Sentinel Herald’s editors 
for special mention. The Sentinel Her- 
ald is currently edited by Milton M. Fer- 
guson. It is likewise fitting, I feel, that 
Editor Ferguson called upon past Edi- 
tor Harry Quinnell to review the Sen- 
tinel Herald's history in the anniver- 
sary edition. Both of these men, and 
their predecessors, have earned our 
praise for a job well done, 

The articles follow: 

Firty SHORT Years 

With this edition of the Sentinel Herald 
you will note that folio line in the upper left 
of the masthead indicates that we are start- 
ing our 50th year. This is a big milestone in 
our history and we might have celebrated 
with a large historical edition but we prefer 
to make it a year long period of historical 


features and stories about the suburban area, 


We serve, the businesses and the newspaper 
itself. We particularly invite people of the 
area who have interesting stories about the 
past to help us with information, pictures, 
and historical data. 

As to our feeling at this milestone, it is 
with the greatest confidence in the area and 
its people that we face the future. It is an 
area of beautiful and pleasant homes which 
we consider second to none as a fine place 
to live and raise familles. We believe the 
present rapid rate of growth will be even 
greater when the great port of Toledo is open 
to large ships through the St. Lawrence sea- 
way in 1959. Our first 50th year feature will 
be by Harry Quinnell, former publisher of 
the Sentinel, next week. 

We look forward to our 50th year and those 
to follow with great enthusiasm. 


Reviews 37 or OUR 50 Year HISTORY—HARRY 
QUINNELL WRITES oF EARLY PRINTING 
TRIALS 
“Vol. 50—No. 1.“ thus read the dateline on 

Page 1 last week, for the Sentinel cele- 

brates the 50th anniversary of publication. 

Congratulations, 


June 24 


It was the privilege of the writer to have 
been the owner and editor of the Sentinel 
for 23 years—1920-—1943. < 

When ‘he bought the Sentinel in 1920, 
Sylvania had no gas lines; electricity was 
furnished by the Toledo & Western. 
powerline for heavy motors ran to the Syl- 
vania Tannery and the Sentinel. However. 
when a car came in to the depot it took 80 
much power it would stop the presses. 

Type metal in the linotype was heated 
with a gasoline burner. The operator spent 
as much time adjusting the burner as 
did setting type. Actually the production 
of a newspaper was indeed a heart-breaking 
fob at times. 

It was not long before the Toledo Edison 
Co. brought electricity to the village and 
the mechanical work in the newspaper 
became easier. 

For 10 years the newspaper subscription 
list grew and business was good. New ma- 
chinery was installed and we were able to 
increase business to a point where we were 
running a day and night shift. 

Then came the depression. 

We shall never forget the bank closings 
people out of work, and all the confusion 
those first few days. 

People flocked to the newspaper office to 
see what we knew about the situation. It 
was difficult to answer the hundreds 
questions, for we knew little more than the 
people did. Some were bitter. Some wer? 
philosophical. 

Times were bad. Farmers slaughtered 
hogs and made sausage which they sold at 
2 pounds for 25 cents, to any who had the 
25 cents. 

With the inauguration of the FERA, WPA 
and other alphabetical organizations, people 
were given jobs on public works p 
and at least managed to get along. 

During this period the newspaper ed 
on and survived the depression. 

After the depression we decided to make 
up for lost time and once again the sub- 
scription list grew quite fast. 

Then came World’ War II, Japan nad 
bombed Pearl Harbor in a sneak attack and 
sunk many of our warships. 

With most of the Sentinel employees golng 
into the Armed Forces, one son in the Navy: 
the other in military school, we decided It 
was just too much for the editor and 
wife, so we leased the plant to a f 
of printers and 2 years later sold to Corbin 
and Long of Detroit. 

The years we spent in Sylvania were nappy 
ones. We worked hard, had many wonder. 
ful experiences, made many wond 
friends. What more can one ask of life? 

For the future of the Sentinel and 
community we are happy to see Milt 
son at the helm. We know he will be 4 
great asset to the community, using his in“ 
fluence only for the good of all concerned- 

In spite of radio and television, the weekly 
newspaper is still the greatest power in 
suburban community. May I ask that you 
support it with your subscriptions and ad- 
vertising. 

Sincerely, 


— 


HARRY QUINNELL, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Beloved, in the Sight of God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, “And the 
greatest of these is charity.“ 


1957 


Charity was the pre-eminent virtue of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund D, Daly, who 
oa to his eternal reward on June 19, 

He was 79 years of age. For the past 
26 years he served as pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church in Lawrence, Mass. 

Father Daly was the friend, confidant, 
and spiritual adviser to all in his large 


As priest, administrator, educator, and 
unity leader, he won the respect 
and admiration of all faiths. 
He became the new pastor of St. 
Patrick's on May 11, 1931. 
At the start of a depression that dulled 
— Uves with its fears and its priva- 
Resolutely, Father Daly assumed his 
burdens. In addition to his 
Priestly duties: hearing confessions, say- 
ing Mass, comforting the sick, and con- 
bene the bereaved: he drove himself to 
d up every parish activity. 
Narbe schools of St. Patrick's, the Holy 
ame Society, the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
sodalities. 
merptlem. confirmation, holy matri- 
ny, extreme unction. 
the! them with the sacraments 
ugh the cycle of their lives. 
Pa der Father Daly's inspiration, St. 
trick’s became a family parish, whose 
jhousands of communicants were united 
Catholic fellowship. 
* the years that passed, he nodded 
PProvingly as he saw many of the chil- 
dren grow up and, following in his foot- 
ance dedicate their lives to the sacred 
cation of religion. 
Pal, the side of the main altar of St. 
ck's, stands the American flag. 

° parish devoted to God and country. 
he time the pastor saw that flag 
Men membered in his prayers the young 
det from St. Patrick's who went off to 
aa their country to journey’s end 

immortality. 
maere were silent tragedies and unseen 

Ortunes in the background of the 

Those who came to the rectory 


ta Bight, and pressed the bell, and asked 
Whose Father Daly. There were others 


Plight was discreetly brought to 
at attention by the good samaritans of 
the 8 trick's Charitable Aid Society, and 
t. Vincent de Paul Society. 

tee oe heart could not rest until 
h clothed the poor, and fed the 
the Har Then he smiled, when he saw 
Once dant of hope shine again on faces 
Daly fcunn With despair. In this, Father 
kaetin his modest and humble satis- 


en unto the least of these * * *.” 
brow the angel of death touched his 
kno’ the extent of his benefactions was 
Path, Only to the Creator in Heaven. 
effacing Daly was self-giving and self- 


Tut holy name. 
anureh that he loved with his life, 
well aos its own ways of knowing, was 
to the eased, Father Daly was elevated 
his m Office of monsignor. Honored for 
ness. oral integrity and his healing kind- 

To the en 

d of his long and uplifting 
Mission as a priest of God, his was the 
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supreme faith that: “The greatest of 
these is charity.” 

In requiem, I ask for unanimous con- 
sent to insert a copy of the eulogy de- 
livered by Rt. Rev. Irving L. Gifford, 
D. D., pastor of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Quincy, Mass., at the funeral mass of 
his boyhod friend, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
mund D. Daly, on Saturday, June 22, 


1957. 
The eulogy follows: 
TRIBUTE BY BOYHOOD FRIEND 


Text: You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you and have appointed that 
you should go and bring forth fruit and your 
fruit should remain. John 15, 16. 

“I have appointed that you should go—“ 

Monsignor Daly, with his accustomed unc- 
tion and fervor, preached at my first high 
Mass in July, 1911. He also honored my 
silver anniversary by his eloquence in 1936. 
Without either his unction or eloquence, I 
shall try to pay tribute to a genuinely holy 
priest and shepherd of souls. 

As a student in Boston College high school 
in 1898, I remember Monsignor Daly very 
vividly. Even as a young man he had the 

nnings of the dignity, poise and unction 
of his priestly years. He was an outstand- 
ing student and a distinguished speaker long 
before he mounted a pulpit. No one, then, 
was surprised when he entered the seminary 
in the fall of 1899. After a long and pains- 
taking preparation as a seminarian, he was 
ordained in December 1903, and could say, at 
least, in the words of the Psalmist, “I will 
go to the altar of the Lord, to God who givest 
joy to my youth. In Thy tabernacle I shall 
dwell forever, I shall be protected under the 
covert of Thy wings, for Thee, my flesh and 
my heart have fainted away; Thou are the 
God of my heart and the God that is my 
portion forever.” 

I have chosen that you should bring forth 
fruit, 

Monsignor Daly could haye pursued higher 
studies at the Catholic University, but, char- 
acteristically, he chose to begin, at once, his 
work in the vineyard of the Lord. After 2 
years of temporary assignments, he was sent 
to the Blessed Sacrament Parish in Jamaica 
Plain. Here, for 22 years, he endeared him- 
self to all the parishioners. He organized a 
flourishing Holy Name Society and boys’ so- 
dality. It was, however, as the spiritual di- 
rector of the St. Vincent de Paul Conference 
that he manifested his Christ-like love of the 
poor and the unfortunate. No one went un- 
aided. He dispensed not only material as- 
sistance, but gave consolation in their sor- 
row, fatherly advice and practical spiritual 
solutions of their moral problems. Like the 
Good ‘Shepherd, he was tireless in his care 
of the sick, and an understanding confessor 
and an eloquent preacher. His most effective 
sermon, however, was the dedicated devotion 
of his daily priestly life. 

In 1927 Monsignor Daly was made pastor 
of the Church of St. Paul, in Wellesley. Here, 
his special talents were put to use in meet- 
ing the challenge of a new and rapidly grow- 
ing suburb, His learning and culture were 
admired by discriminating parishioners, and 
even by fellow citizens of other faiths. The 
youth of the parish were closest to his heart. 
By every means.he sought to enlighten, 
guide, and protect them against the insidious 
evils of our modern life. 

In 1931, Monsignor Daly was appointed pas- 
tor of this parish. He faced the tremendous 
problem of renovating and reorganizing a 
district plagued by devastating financial de- 
pression. At once, he took personal charge 
of the St. Vincent de Paul society. During 
his priesthood here, the poor and unfortunate 
came first. In this situation, where poverty 
was aggravated by the plight of local indus- 
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try, Monsignor Daly walked as an angel of 
mercy. In the spirit of dedicated devotion, 
he brought hope to the despondent, courage 
to the disheartened and aid to the destitute. 
Many of you, who passed through this ordeal, 
will remember him as a blessing from heaven, 
When he was made a monsignor in 1944, it 
was felt by all that no priest ever wore the 
purple with more distinction and grace. 

He shared your sorrows and joys. In all 
your days, you could look up to him as a 
sympathetic friend, a loving shepherd and 
aDove all, as a man of God. In recent years, 
his falling health curtailed, to some extent, 
his vigorous activity. But his dauntless 
courage enabled him to continue the efficient 
administration of the parish, which has borne 
such abundant fruit. He was a devoted child 
of God's mother. He was ever in the school 
to encourage and guide teachers and pupils 
alike. He was ever in the church to visit 
His Eucharistic Lord and Master. 

I have chosen that your fruit should re- 
main. 

Monsignor Daly was a priests’ priest; that 
is, he merited, through all his priestly life, 
the deepest admiration of his fellow priests. 
To achieve such renown, ae had to exemplify 
the highest standards of efficiency and zeal. 
With his fellow curates, he was cordial and 
cooperative. To his superiors, he gave un- 
failing loyalty and complete obedience. As a 
pastor, he was dearly beloved for his tact, 
consideration, and genuine regard for the 
welfare of his assistants. He was a father, 
friend, and inspiring leader. Though I have 
known him for 60 years, in his presence I 
always felt a pupil at the feet of a master of 
Israel, and never did I leave his side without 
being inspired and uplifted. 

Though a priests’ priest, he was no less a 
priest of the people. His whole life was dedi- 
cated to the service of his flock. He was a 
living embodiment of the Good Shepherd. 
Well could he say, “I know mine, and mine 
know me.” His recreations were few and 
simple, and always in good taste and moder- 
ation. He was no hermit, no anchorite, no 
cloistered monk. He was in the world, but 
not of it, a modern St. Francis, a 20th cen- 
tury poor man of Assisi. 


Let’s Have the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a letter which I 
have written to the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson, after receiving a request for 
aid from Attorney Raymond C. Lyddy, 
who seeks information on possible harm- . 
ful effects of a light ray on a group of 
servicemen engaged in a secret Army 
experiment during World War II. 3 

Following are the original telegram 
from Mr. Lyddy and my letter to Defense 
Secretary Wilson: 

On behalf of all veterans Of the 538th 
Ordnance Company of the 9th Armored Di- 
vision during World War II and specifically 
on behalf of Harold Saunders and John J. 
Zawesza, residents of your congressional dis- 
trict, I am herewith enlisting your ald in 
securing all available information from the 
United States Army concerning a secret ex- 
periment conducted by the Army during 
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World War IT having to do with the con- 
struction, installation, servicing, and opera- 
tion of a form of light ray mounted on 
tanks, We suspect that a possible connec- 
tion may exist between my clients’ exposure 
to these rays and their mechanism and an 
unusually high percentage of deformed 
births, stillbirths, miscarriages, mentally 
retarded children, and sterility reflected in 
the marital relations and families of these 
veterans. I should like to meet with you 
at your earliest convenience to discuss this 
matter in detail but any aid you may 98 
able to give us in obtaining this formerly 
classified information would be sincerely 
appreciated. 
Raymond C. Lyppy, 
Attorney, 
JUNE 24, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of 
Defense, the Pentagon, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mer, Secretary: Today I have received 
a formal request for aid from Raymond C. 
Lyddy, an attorney from Bridgeport, Conn., 
who is representing two residents of my dis- 
trict who were engaged in a secret Army 
experiment during World War II. 

Mr, Lyddy believes that a possible connec- 
tion may exist between the servicemen's ex- 
posure to a light ray mounted on tanks, and 
an unusually high percentage of deformed 
births, stillbirths, miscarriages, mentally re- 
tarded children, and sterility reflected in the 
marital relations and families of these vet- 
erans. 

The veterans of the 538 Ordnance Com- 
pany of the 9th Armored Division who par- 
ticipated in the experiment should be ad- 
vised whether the exposure to the powerful 
rays and their mechanism is the cause of 
their unfortunate marital relations. 

I believe that this classified material 
should be made known insofar as it does 
not impair our national security. I sug- 
gest that an authorized representative of the 
Army or Defense Departments meet with the 
attorney for the veterans involved, possibly 
in my congressional office as soon as possible. 

First reports of the possible harmful ef- 
fects of the experiment have given rise to 
all kinds of newspaper and radio speculation. 

Perhaps if all the facts were made known 
many wild rumors and irresponsible esti- 
mates could be curbed. 

Although the attorney and two of the vet- 
erans, Harold Saunders and John J. Zawesza, 
are residents of my district, other members 
of the company are residing in other parts 
of Connecticut. Therefore, Congressman 
Epwin H. May, of Hartford, and Congressman 
ALBERT W. CRETELLA, of New Haven, join with 
me in asking for disclosure of information 
which may help to clear up this situation. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Member of Congress. 


Unanimous Vote in Favor of Hells Can- 
yon High Dam by Minnesota Delegation 
Is Request of Farmers Union Members 
From Seven Minnesota Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 
IN THE bes oa 5 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the honor to speak at a meeting of the 
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membership of farmers union from 7 
counties of Minnesota, on Sunday, June 
23, at Cambridge, Minn. The seven 
counties are: Anoka, Chisago, Isanti, 
Kanabec, Mille Lacs, Pine, and Sherburn. 

I was asked to bring back a special 
message to the Congress. It therefore 
gives me the greatest pleasure to address 
the Congress on the subject of Hells 
Canyon legislation and to deliver this 
message from the farmers of these seven 
counties. Under unanimous permission 
of my colleagues, I insert the following 
message in the RECORD: 

We, the members of the farmers union 
assembled here at our seven-county picnic, 
do hereby resolve that we send the follow- 
ing message to the Congress of the United 
States with Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON 
and ask all our Minnesota Congressmen to 
vote in favor of a high dam at Hells Canyon 
when legislation comes to the House floor. 


Atoms for Peace Program for 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Congress and the American people 
should be kept advised of the develop- 
ment and authorization of funds and 
participation by our United States Gov- 
ernment in the President’s atoms for 
peace program. I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C., the statement by 
Harold S. Vance, Commissioner, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, at 
hearings held by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, June 24, 1957. 

The statement follows: 

It is a pleasure to appear before the com- 
mittee today to testify on behalf of the $7 
million authorization under the mutual-se- 
curlty program to provide funds in fiscal 
year 1958 for the atoms for peace program, 
In comparison with the much larger sums 
you have been considering for other mutual- 
security purposes, $7 million must seem 
relatively small; nevertheless, in our belief, 
and we hope in yours, this item bulks very 
large in terms of advance in amity with our 
friends, and contributions to human welfare 
around the world, 

The atoms for peace program is the means 
of making real and vital and dynamic the 
announced policy of the United States to 
share information on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and to cooperate with free 


nations in reaping for all the benefits which 


atomic energy offers for better health and 
higher living standards. This United States 
policy was first announced by the President 
in his historic address before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Decem- 
ber 1953. In subsequent addresses at Penn- 
sylvania State University in June 1955 and 
at the meeting of the Presidents of the 
American Republics in Panama, July 1956, 
the President reaffirmed the policy and added 
practical details of action to bring it into 
being as a living force among the nations. 
The United States Government, through 
the efforts of the Department of State, AEC, 
and ICA, has pursued the purposes of the 
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foreign atoms-for-peace program vigorously 
and with -substantial measure of success. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 44 
agreements for cooperation have been nego- 
tiated with 42 nations. Seventeen addi- 
tional agreements are now in various stages 
of negotiation. 

We have opened the way through the 
issuance of appropriate regulations for 
American industry to engage in programs 
and projects abroad in the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. 

We have sent technical assistance missions 
and provided consulting services on peace- 
ful atomic energy matters to 58 countries. 

We have made available training in reactor 
science and technology and in the applica- 
tions of radioisotopes to approximately 300 
foreign nationals representing 52 countries. 

Grants of $350,000 to fund up to one-half 
the cost of a research reactor project have 
been committed to 4 countries and it is 
expected that 3 additional grants will be 
committed this month. 

Highly successful international confer- 
ences and symposia on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy have been held in Geneva 
in 1955 and last month at our Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. 

Many of these projects and programs 
such as the training of foreign nationals. 
grants for the construction of research re- 
actors and the Brookhaven symposium, have 
been financed with mutual security funds. 
We believe the record of accomplishment to 
date is good and represents a substan 
contribution toward maintaining America® 
leadership in the worldwide peaceful nuclear 
energy field. However, much more re 
to be done if our leadership is to be main- 
tained and enhanced: In brief, we have 
assumed a responsibility to assist friendly 
nations in putting the atom to the 
uses which promise to be of such great bene- 
fit to mankind. In fiscal year 1958 this 
responsibility entails the program which We 
are presenting here. 

Vitally needed at present throughout the 
world are more scientists and technicians 
trained in the various fields of nuclear sel- 
ence’ and engineering. In each country ® 
group of trained people supplied with facili- 
ties to teach and train a growing number of 
others is the fundamental resource for speed 
and spread in promotion of the peaceful ap- 
‘plications of atomic energy. The shortage of 
trained people is one of the major deterrents 
to the successful prosecution of peaceful 
atomic-energy programs by our friends 
abroad. 

Assistance to our friends in developing 
their national pools of nuclear scientists 
technicians should be furnished in sever 
ways. Basic education in the physical sci- 
ences is needed, of course, But our progra™ 
is concerned with affording specialized train- 
ing in the nuclear sciences to those having 
such basic education. In addition, and of 
great importance, is training in the operation 
of: the scientific tools unique to the atomic, 
energy field. Through such education 
training of their men of talent, friendly na- 
tions will be placed In a position to take theif 
first steps into the new era of atomic en 
at the service of consumers and ind 
and agricultural and medicine. 

The peaceful uses of the atom are many 
and so varied that it would be difficult to sa 
that any single one is most important or 
holds out most promise to mankind. 

Some of the applications are relatively 
easy to understand and to apply after onl 
a short period of training. These include 
the use of radioisotopes in medicine for 
diagnosis and therapy and research. 
applications include the use of radioisotopes 
in agricultural research to learn the meth 
ods of food intake and eficient use by plan 
and animals, and to create new plant 
ties in the search for heavier-bearing,. 
disease-resistant varieties. The sterillz* 
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tion and preservation of food by means of 
radiation holds promise of in the 
supply and lowering the cost of the world’s 
food, A multitude of industrial process and 
tracer uses have been devised already. 
More are being deyeloped daily. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that a survey which we recently made indi- 
Cated that American industry is presently 
Saving an estimated $400 million a year 
through the use of radioisotopes to improve 

quality of its products and services. 
The benefits to agriculture, through the bet- 
terment of crop strains, more efficient use 
Of fertilizer and the combatting of pests and 
Plant diseases is calculated at another $200 
Million a year. 

The medical benefits to mankind in the 
diagnosis of human ills, the alleviation of 
Suffering and the increasingly effective treat- 
Ment of diseases cannot, of course, be valued 

dollars. Somewhere between 800,000 and 
a million patients are being treated with 

opes each year. 

Finally, but probably foremost, in the feld 


at peaceful uses is the generation of electric 


Power by means of nuclear energy. This 
new source of power has gone into the 
ds of man at a time when the increased 


to use in power generation. 

The funds being requested for authoriza- 
in fiscal year 1958 in section 419 and 
Other sections of this bill will provide for 
the nationals of our friends abroad 
in most of the important ways needed for 
them to begin to achieve the benefits avail- 

able from the peaceful atom. 
t b Propose to continue the program which 
in fiscal year 1956 of funding part of 


the free world which can put such a scientific 
tool to valuable use. Although a research 
reactor is, as its name implies, a research in- 

ent, it is also an important training 


Vie also propose to assist countries in the 
erauisition of radioisotope equipment, in- 
Uding gamma sources for training and use 
tural research and other items of 
Sduipment needed for training in the peace- 
Uses of atomic energy. 
try aua, the gctual training in this coun- 
of the future scientists and engineers of 
Plendly nations stands high in importance 
the development of atomic energy 
of by these nations. Although most 
the funds needed for this purpose are re- 
ie for authorization under the techni- 
like po peration title of this bill, I would 
to underscore the importance of the 
Bir in nuclear science and en- 
pineg programs 
teytinds under the Mutual Security Act help 
00 trom other countries to make use ot 
rudi in reactor technology and use of 
Dati topes which are given at the Inter- 
nal School of Nuclear Science at the 
and nne National Laboratory near Chicago 
Beinn! the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
in 1 &t the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
ennessee, 

It appears that ina growing number of 
— it will be desirable, and certainly 
in tha nomical, to train foreign nationals 
ampi eir own or nearby countries—for ex- 

jas in the operation of radiaisotope lab- 
coun €s—rather than to bring them to this 
Center“ ter training. The Asian Nuclear 
in Mas Which is planned for establishment 
or thine will facilitate the carrying out 
kind of training program for coop- 
countries of ew area. Similarly 
f nuclear education and training 
Unities planned for establishment at the 
ih versity of Puerto Rico will provide Span- 
Of atop o uage in the peaceful uses 
Me tomic energy for Latin Americans. Let 
Teming you that this latter project 
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will be carried out through a contract be- 
tween the Commission and the university 
and is not being included as a funding re- 
quirement in the bill before you. More- 
over, assistance to our friends in acquiring 
equipment for nuclear training and research 
will enable them to train their nationals in 
nuclear science and technology. 

An important part of this program of 
furthering, on an international basis, the 
Peaceful applications of atomic energy is to 
survey the needs of cooperating countries 
and provide them with expert advice and 
guidance in helping them to develop pro- 
grams fashioned to fit their technological, 
economic, and scientific capabilities. Ex- 
pert help is also needed by countries which 
must import fuel and have need for assist- 
ance in evaluating the potentialities and 
economies of constructing nuclear power 
facilities in lieu of conventional power- 
plants using imported coal or oil. This 
type of assistance is also planned for fiscal 
year 1958. 

This, in brief, is the program we propose 
in fiscal year 1958 in furtherance of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy by friendly 
foreign countries. Though the program is 
modest in post, it will return dividends of 
international comity and economic better- 
ment greatly outweighing its cost. 


Salesmen of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, a look at 
my record will disclose that I have long 
advocated the creation of a Foreign 
Service Academy, and I now have a bill 
H. R. 4364, pending to accomplish this 
purpose. My first bill on the subject was 
introduced the first year I was in the 
House of Representatives, 1953. I am 
now more than ever convinced that the 
Foreign Service Academy would do much 
in making our Foreign Service effective 
throughout the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the Long 
Island Sunday Press of June 23, 1957: 

SALESMEN OF FREEDOM 

Salesmen wanted: Salesmen of freedom. 
United States Foreign Service offers great op- 
portunity, a challenging experience for 1957 
college grads. 

Uncle Sam hasn't put this ad in the clas- 
sified columns yet. 

It might be smart, though, if he did. 

We need salesmen of freedom, as Sherman 
Adams termed Foreign Service personnel. 
The Assistant to President Eisenhower, in 
a recent address, urged young people to ex- 
plore this field. 

Adams is on firm ground—as firm as the 
granite which gives his home State (New 
Hampshire) its nickname. 

A question comes to mind, though—one 
of our favorite questions: Why don't we set 
up a Foreign Service academy to train young 
men and women for the highly skilled and 
all-important profession of representing 
America overseas? 

We should train salesmen of freedom as 
we train the soldiers for peace who carry our 
military responsibilities. And to do it we 
should have a special academy, like West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy. 
And in Kings Point Merchant Marine Acad- 
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emy we train men who ht be callled 
soldiers and salesmen Bye sweat 

A Foreign service academy is not a new 
idea. As far back as March 1954, Senator 
Jacos K. Javirs (then a Congressman) or- 
fered legislation along this line, Congress- 
man ALBERT H. BoscH, Richmond Hill Re- 
publican, also has studied the subject 
thoroughly. 

It should be dusted off again, and shined 
up. Perhaps some of the carried over and 
unspent foreign aid funds can be tapped for 
enough to get the plan going, once Con- 
gress approves. 

How we make out in this troubled world 
will, in the long run, largely depend on how 
and what we do in the field of foreign re- 
lations. It may mean the difference between 
war and peace, a free world or an enslaved 
world. All along the line, we'll need the 
5 5 we can produce, 

e sho ve & program to de 
salesmen of freedom. Sass Dieses 


Reclamation Pays Its Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial entitled “Reclama- 
tion Pays Its Way,” from the Daily Jour- 
nal of Commerce, published in Seattle, 
Wash. I think this points up very well 
8 of reclamation to this great 

ation: 


RECLAMATION Pays Irs Way 


In the earlier years of the reclamation 
movement it was almost impossible to over- 
come eastern prejudice with respect to the 
reclaiming of arid western land to make it 
possible for farmers to make a living and 
eventually pay their share of the cost of 
bringing water to the soil that needed only 
water to make it exceptionally productive 
farmland, Even yet, there are millions of 
people in this country who have no under- 
standing whatever of their returns as the 
result of large-scale reclamation projects in 
the sparsely settled West. 

A short while ago final payments were made 
to the Bureau of Reclamation from the 
Sunnyside division of the Yakima project, a 
half-century old undertaking, that has paid 
its way and provided homes for large num- 
bers of independent farmers. It is probably 
that few easterns—and many westerners, for 
that matter—appreciate the fact that many 
of the large publicly financed projects return 
their cost, with interest, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration is well ahead of its repayment 
schedule. Congressman Watt Horan, of this 
State’s Fifth District, has compiled some 
statistics on irrigation and reclamation 
which should be made known to every citi- 
zen, every voter, of the 37 States east of the 
Continental Divide. The Congressman re- 
ports that money spent for reclamation be- 
tween 1903 and 1957 has totaled $3,376 mil- 
lion. The cumulative value of the crops 
grown on reclamation projects from 1906 to 
1957 has totaled $11,397 million. It is esti- 
mated that from these reclamation and trade 
areas tax payments in the period mentioned 
(1902-57) have been in excess of $5 billion, 
Through irrigation and reclamation, 3,200,- 
000 acres of fertile but formerly arid land 
have been reclaimed, 4,100,000 acres have 
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received supplemental water and 93,500 
farms have been brought under irrigation 
that never would have existed otherwise. 
Some 360,000 Americans are making their 
homes on these new farms, with five times 
that number of citizens, or 1,800,000 persons, 
living in communities and areas supported 
by reclamation projects. These residents 
are, in most instances, important purchasers 
of goods manufactured in the East, Middle 
West, and South, pay substantial transpor- 
tation bills and, according to Congressman 
Horan, enjoy incomes and material living 
standards well above the national average. 
Without reclamation these people might be 
living in overcrowded cities or in less health- 
ful and less productive surroundings. They 
are paying their way and it has proved the 
best of good business to have carried out the 
reclamation projects so strenuously resisted 
when first proposed and for so many years 
thereafter, 


Citation of Howard C. Zahniser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, honorary 
degrees are frequently presented to guest 
speakers, past and potential donors to 
college endowment funds, and many 
other similar persons. All too fre- 
quently our colleges fail to recognize 
the outstanding abilities of their own 
graduates who have made distinguished 
records for themselves. 

Therefore, when Geenville College of 
Greenville, Ill, conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters upon my 
good friend, Howard C. Zahniser, I was 
deeply impressed. 

Howard C. Zahniser has made a mark 
for himself in the field of conservation 
in this country that has never been ex- 
celled and seldom equaled. This record 
is a real tribute to his alma mater, and 
I congratulate Greenville College for 
recognizing their illustrious son. 

The following is the citation for this 
honorary degree of doctors of letters 
by Dr. Mary Alice Tenney, professor 
emeritus of English, Greenville College, 
Greenville, Ill., historian of Greenville 
College and interpreter of early Method- 
ism: 

CITATION or HOWARD C. ZAHNISER FOR THE 

Honorary DEGREE oF DOCTOR OF LETTERS 

I consider myself highly honored to be 
asked to present to you today an alumnus 
whose position in national movements gives 
glory to his alma mater. 

He comes from a Pennsylvania family 
famous for their contribution to community 
life, In fact, I have heard it reported that 
in the section where he grew up it was often 
said, “There are three parties here, the Re- 
publicans, the Democrats, and the Zahn- 
isers." From this family have come a host 
of teachers, preachers, and social workers. 

In the case of our candidate unusual cre- 
ativity supplemented this devotion to the 
good of others. While in Greenville he began 
his long career of creative community work 
as a distinguished editor of our college news- 
paper, the Papyrus, and later as the assstant 
to the editor of the city paper, the Advocate, 

Students still recall his stimulating teach- 
ing for a year in the Greenville High School, 
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for he instructed out of a great enthusiasm 
and voracious appetite for literature. He 
made my first days of teaching a Joyful obli- 
gation, for I simply had to teach well with 
such an enthusiast in my classes. 

After he left Greenville for the National 
Capital, he rose rapidly as an editor, feature 
writer, and broadcaster. His editorial work 
with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture comprehended interests in fish and 
wildlife, plant industry, and conservation, but 
focused more and more upon the saving of 
our native resources, particularly the con- 
serving of the wilderness areas of the United 
States. His inbred idealism asserted itself 
as he made articulate for all nature lovers 
this passion for our American heritage. 

Since 1945 he has been editor of the Living 
Wilderness, and from 1951 to 1954 he was a 
member of the advisory committee on conser- 
vation to the Secretary of the Interior. He 
has been chairman of the Natural Resources 
Council of America. Ever since 1935 he has 
been an essayist and book editor for Nature 
magazine, and for 10 years has contributed 
the articles on conservation to the Brittanica 
books of the year. 

His membership in a score of clubs for 
outdoor lovers and writers indicates the scope 
of his interests and the national recognition 
which he enjoys. Among them are the Sierra 
Club, of which he has been honorary vice 
president; the Wilderness Society, of which 
he is the executive secretary; the National 
Press Club; and the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington. One of his recent and most signi- 
ficant honors in his election to the presidency 
of the Thoreau Society, a scholarly organi- 
gation which meets annually in Concord, 
Mass. 

Mr. President, this candidate for honors 
represents the historic emphasis which 
Greenville College has placed upon the union 
of Christianity and culture. In fact, it was 
he who adopted as the slogan for the Papyrus 
“Christianity and Culture in Education,” a 
slogan later known to all who know Green- 
ville College. This desire to make ideals 
articulate has been the shaping concept of 
his career. 

President Long, I present to you Howard 
C. Zahniser, master of the arts of communi- 
cation, and lover and preserver of God's crea- 
tion, to receive the degree, doctor of letters, 


Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN J. McFALL 


-OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by Dan E. McCall, 
a constituent of mine from Modesto, 
Calif. With this address, on April 11 of 
this year in Waterville, Maine, Dan won 
the 1957 annual American Legion ora- 
tory contest over 350,000 high-school 
contestants throughout the country. 

The 1941 winner of this oratorical 
competition is now a well-known legis- 
lator, the Honorable FRANK CHURCH, of 
Idaho, United States Senator. 

During the past year, while a high- 
school student, Dan won a variety of 
honors including the designation as the 
California State Exchange Club Boy of 


the Year, the Native Sons of the Golden 


West annual oratorical contest, the 
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Bank of America State scholarship 
award, the California-Nevada Lions 
Club oratorical contest, the annual Op- 
timist International oratorical contest, 
and the National Forensic Beague’s na- 
tional dramatic interpretation division 
in Oklahoma City last summer. 

Just last weekend in Philadelphia, 
Dan won still another national award. 
He was 1 of the 13 winners of the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
memorative Commission Students Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

The State of California can well be 
proud of this young man’s achievements. 
In particular, California's 11th Congres- 
sional District is happy to salute him: 

CONSTITUTION 


When Harry Emerson Fosdick preached the 
dedicatory sermon in his great new Riverside 
Church, he expressed the desire that some 
sign signifying its unique function might be 
placed over the entryway. He then jokingly 
suggested he would like to steal for that pur- 
pose a Fifth Avenue sign of a utilities com- 
pany: Light and Power. Light and power 
we might also employ the same sign to sym- 
bolize the purpose and functions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for it throws 
light upon the proper relation of man to man, 
and provides for the distribution of power 
among people. 5 

It is easy to praise the Constitution, and 
most of us can; it is far more difficult, how- 
ever, to appraise it, and too few of us do. It 
is to be revered, yes—but more important, 
revealed to layman as well as lawyer. It is 
to this latter task that I dedicate my efforts, 
to discern and set down those characteristics 
of the Constitution which make it a unique 
document, which account for its unparalleled 
success, to which may be ascribed its world- 
wide recognition and acclaim. For I assume 
that we are met here today to pay tribute to 
a document, or at least to the intellectual 
and moral achievements of a segment of hu- 
manity as set forth therein. 

I choose to place first on my list of price- 
less ingredients the Constitution's concern 
for the individual, not for people—but for 
persons, not for numbers and the common 
man, but for names, and the human man. 

A tired New York City housewife answered 
the doorbell to greet with a weary smile the 
community census taker. After asking the 
usual questions, he requested the number of 
children in her family. Well, let's see,” she 
said, there's Mary and Henry and Jack 

“No, no; I don’t want the names, just the 
number.” 

She patiently smiled, They ain't got num- 

All got names.“ 

This is important. This is important be- 
cause our Constitution does not promote 4 
nebulum of numbers, rather—a nation of 
names. It places individual dignity even 
above the state's integrity. As James A. 
Garfield, who served many years in Congress 
before he became President, said, “I have 
represented a district whose approval I 
greatly desired for a long time, but I desired 
still more the approval of just one man, and 
his name is Garfield. For, he is the one man 
I am compelled to sleep with and eat with 
and live with and die with, and if I do not 
have his approval I should have bad com- 
panionship.” The Constitution guarantees 
that every Garfield shall have the right to 
become the kind of Garfield he aspires to be. 

It does not say Americans are lovers of 
freedom. Rather it says something much 
more basic, much more fundamental: Mr. 
Citizen shall be free. He may go to the 
Baptist church, or the synagogue, or St. 
Andrews—any church he likes. He may 
write what is in his own head. He may tell 
his friends what he thinks. He may market 
his own eggs, at his own prices, collecting 
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his own money. He is a human being. He 
is free, to be free. The Constitution is 
great then, not because it makes man free, 
but because it assumes he is free, that his 
birthright bears the stamp of individual 
freedom. He shall not have a number, but 
he may haye a name, He isn't a statistic, he 
is a being, 

The second unique feature which I noml- 
Nate for distinction in documentary design 
ls expressed in the reaction of Robert Louis 
Stevenson when he as a small boy standing 
one evening by his window wa the 
Village lamplighter at work. Young Robert 
cried, “Oh, look, I can see something wonder- 
ful. There's a man coming down our street 
Punching holes in the darkness.” In 1787 
a group of consecrated men trod the high- 
Ways of humanity “punching holes in the 

kness of their day.“ They pierced the 
veil of truth, and spread new light on old 
ideals and principles for man to live by. 
y made no new laws; they only saw more 
Clearly than ever before the immutable laws 
Of social science and formulated statements 
Of their operation in the affairs of man. 
Accordingly, the Constitution was not writ- 
ten through the wisdom of Franklin, the 
Benlus of Jefferson, and the effusiveness of 
cock; rather it represents the combined 
Preecience of all who had a part in its mak- 
. As Newton discovered the law of gravi- 
tation and put it into words for man’s 
UNderstanding, so the lamplighters who drew 
Our Constitution looked back down the road 
Of history, divining from the ebb and flow 
Or oligarchy, a tyranny, feudalism, and all 
Many forms of oppression and freedom 
Under which man had lived, new concepts of 
dignity, of worth, of worthiness. They gave 
to the people—calling them the Con- 
Stitution. John Adams called them “rights 
t cannot be repealed or restrained by 
human law—tights derived from the Great 
lator of the Universe.” What I am try- 
ing to say is that the Constitution is not a 
Promise or precept which man made, but a 
damental and universal law ee ns 
red; and such is its unique and - 
tinguishing characteristic which sets it 
above and apart from all other political 
ents ever written. It is a recognition 
Of natural law expressed as ideals to which 
= can aspire. Carl Schurz has said: 
Ideals are like stars, you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
YOu choose them as your guides, and follow- 
them you reach your destiny.” 
e reach our personal destiny only as we 
Understand that the Constitution outlines 
i that those who live by its principles 
inevitably end up better equipped to live 
by their own. It is not liberty, but a docu- 
Ment which proclaims the principles of lib- 
erty, not justice, but an outline which en- 
ables us to secure justice, It is a means—a 
uman way of making ideals become 
realities, 

Finally, the Constitution’s uniqueness re- 
5 75 in its timelessness, its proven adapta- 
tone to serve the needs equally well of 

th the horse and buggy age and the 

less era, the periods of Fulton's 
Steamboat and Wright brothers’ dreamboat, 
Of the Mayflower and of airpower. An epi- 
taph carved on a tombstone of a father's 
Brave beside a lonely public highway in 
th reads, “My son, if you are to see 
© heritage that I leave you prosper, you 
must bulld it anew yourself.” The great- 
Of the Constitution lies in the fact that 
8 generation may under its protection 
bulld its heritage to suit the tenor of the 
Wain” In turn, each in his life must re- 
G his understanding of the Constitu- 

+» his faith in it, his loyalty to it. 

The great sculptor Thorwaldsen was once 
oe what his finest statute was. He an- 

ered simply, “The next one.” It is this 


feature of the Constitution which enables 
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us to look to each new year as the best 
possible one in our history. The exuberant 
20th century Constitution is as modern as 
this morning. If it is to be taken down 
from the shelf, it must be taken into the 
self. It is not for us to dedicate; rather it 
is for us to be dedicated. The citizen who 
would serve and preserve, use and not abuse 
this framework of law and order, must un- 
derstand that the first seven amendments 
are his guaranty to personal liberty and 
individuality, that the entire Constitution 
is a revelation of dependable natural law, 
and these laws are as timeless as the force 
of gravity and as constant as the sun. In 
this atmosphere Mr. Citizen may stand with 
his head in the clouds of idealism and his 
feet on the ground of reality, his eyes to the 
future because of his vision of the past, his 
faith in humanity because of his confidence 
in man, 

As Walt Whitman said, “I see the genius 
of the modern, child of the real and ideal 
clearing the ground for broad humanity, the 
true America—heir of the past so grand, to 
build anew a grander future.” 


The Supreme Court Should Use the Light 
of Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, I was, like many of my col- 


leagues, I am sure, quite disturbed by the 


Supreme Court decision in the Watkins 
Case where the Court decided that a man 
who admits to having a long period of 
Communist affiliations can refuse to 
state to the Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities whether he 
knows that certain named persons with 
whom he is familiar were members of 
the Communist Party. 

The scope of the decision is so far 


reaching that it cannot be permitted to 


stand unchallenged on principle. The 
majority of the court in the decision ac- 
knowledged broad investigatory powers 
in Congress as being inherent in the leg- 
islative process, but then goes on to 
strike down and encompass these admit- 
ted powers with wholly unwieldy and im- 
practical restrictions, under the guise of 
protecting an individual under the first 
amendment against abridgemert by law 
of freedom of speech or press or as- 
sembly. : 

The decision is so vague and indefinite 
that it gives no real guideposts to Con- 
gress or congressional committees that 
can be applied in an effort to comply 
with the decision. 

The decision seems to make a distinc- 
tion in the powers of Congress to investi- 
gate between the admitted power to “ex- 
pose corruption, inefficiency waste” in 
the public interest and as a public affair 
and the lack of power or authority to 
expose private affairs or beliefs of indi- 
viduals—and as applied to this case, ap- 
parently, even when these private beliefs 
constitute adherence to the communistic 
philosophy of overthrow of our Govern- 
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ment by force and violence. Could not 
this lead to the wholly unrealistic con- 
clusion that the belief in communism is 
really a priyate belief protected within 
the first amendment and thus not sub- 
ject to congressional investigation and 
public scrutiny through this method? 
Such a possibly conclusion certainly is 
to be condemned in the interest of pre- 
serving our constitutional form of goy- 
ernment in America. 

If this decision stands, future investi- 
gations by Congress will be in constant 
jeopardy, and the first amendment could 
possibly be pleaded as often as the fifth 
amendment is pleaded today. The court, 
which in my opinion failed to recognize 
the practical problems and workings of 
Congress, and would unduly restrict the 
legislative arm of government in carry- 
ing out its admitted function of investi- _ 
gating matters charged with the public 
welfare, looking to future legislation, the 
effects of legislation, activities of the 
executive branch and so forth. 

I would like to cite a few examples of 
what could possibly result in the field of 
congressional investigations, as I inter- 
pret the decision. 

First. It could possibly place on Con- 
gress the burden of proving that the 
terms of the charter of the committee or 
the statements of the chairman preced- 
ing the questioning would reasonably 
establish to the satisfaction of any wit- 
ness the pertinency of each and every 
question on which the witness might 
claim the first amendment which would 
be an almost impossible burden: 

Second. It could possibly strike down 
the broad authorizing or chartering pro+ 
visions of committees and thus limit 
measurably the scope of their investiga- 
tions on the technical grounds that al- 
though the investigation would be within 
the power of Congress to conduct unless 
every phase of the investigation is spelled 
out, the witness would not be put on 
adequate notice of the pertinency of any 
question asked by the committee and on 
which he claimed the right to refuse to 
answer because of the first amendment; 

Third. It could possibly be construed to 
require “preliminary control” by Con- 
gress of its committee activities to the 
extent of requiring specific enumeration 
of every facet of any problem to be in- 
vestigated or that might arise during an 
investigation even though the history of 
the investigative process has shown that 
Congress cannot foresee the new fields 
often uncovered as the result of hearings 
and that must be exhausted if the public 
welfare is to be served; 

Fourth. The practical effect could pos- 
sibily be that most future witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees could 
only be voluntary because the compul- 
sory subpena procedure would be com- 
pletely outmoded and the witness could 
refuse to appear on the basis that he 
believed his first amendment consti- 
tutional rights were being prejudiced 
because he wasn't advised adequately of 
the questions to be asked and the perti- 
nency thereof; or upon appearance could 
raise the same question and refuse to 
answer. 

Fifth. It could conceivably require 
that any committee lay a foundation of 
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a more specific nature than the charter“ 
granted by Congress in order to establish 
the pertinency of every question asked 
in order to prevent.a witness from claim- 
ing the “right of silence” which is surely 
an impractical burden. 

Sixth. It could possibly require these 
committee restrictions as suggested in 
1, 2, 3, and 5 above even when the rights 
of the person testifying are not involved 
but rather the rights of third persons 
whom the witness has been asked to 
identify as in this case and even though 
it is well settled that one cannot invoke 
the constitutional rights of another; 

Seventh. It raises doubt about the fact 
that a congressional committee is act- 
ing within the scope of its authority with 
reference to any given question upon 
which the first amendment is claimed on 
the basis that an insufficient foundation 
of relevency of the question involved has 
been laid unless it appears clear on the 
record or in the “charter” powers of the 
committee that the specific facet of the 
investigation being challenged is spelled 
out in the record and that it doesn't vio- 
late anyone’s private affairs.“ 

Thus, a mere statement of some of the 
possible implications of the decision that, 
I am sure points up its dangers. rit 

Also the court overlooked completely 
in its reasoning the fact that every con- 
tempt action by a committee must be 
ratified by the body of Congress under 
whose authority the committee operates, 
the facts fully debated, the relevancy of 
the question upon which the refusal to 
answer gives rise to the contempt, the 
pertinency of the question to the investi- 
gation involved and of the question asked 
as well as the validity of the grounds for 
refusing to answer the question—and 
only after the passage of a resolution by 
the respective House or Senate after full 
debate and determination if the com- 
mittee was acting within its “charter” 
and preliminary (broad) authority can 
the committee acquire needed authority 
to bring a court action through the At- 
torney General for contempt of Con- 
gress. I fail to understand how the 
Court, under the separation-of-powers 
doctrine, can inject itself into this mat- 
ter in this instance on the facts and 
overturn the findings and policy deter- 
minations as they relate to the pre- 
viously determined relevancy and perti- 
mency as made by the Congress. 
Although broad investigatory powers are 
often granted, many protections against 
the abuse of the contempt power of Con- 
gress are provided. It is interesting to 
me that this phase of practical legisla- 
tive process apparently escaped the 
Court—and indicates further the im- 
practicality—due to lack of understand- 
ing of some of the problems of Congress 
and its workings—of the proposals made 
by the Court in this case. 

- I trust the Court will reexamine its 
decision in the light of reason and more 
clearly define its decision in order that 
congressional activity in the field of in- 
vestigations might go forward within 
constitutional limitations. 
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Violating the Law Without Penalty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by George E. Sokolsky, 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of June 17, 1957, is worthy 
of the attention of our colleagues: 

VIOLATING THE Law WITHOUT PENALTY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Securities Exchange Act was passed 
to prevent the unconscionable conduct which 
brought on the 1929 stock market failure 
from ever happening again. It may have 
been too great an ambition, as clever minds 
will always find a way to get around a law 
and they can always hire lawyers and ac- 
countants to ald and abet them. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, generally 
referred to as SEC, does not have the appro- 
priations or staff to police the entire busi- 
ness world and only catches up with trans- 
actions that have become notorious. If the 
public is swindled there is really little to do 
about it. - 

In a letter to Senator JAmrs O. EASTLAND, 
J, Sinclair Armstrong, who in April headed 
SEC but Is now in a more comfortable spot 
in the Navy, wrote: 

“Swiss trusts and similar financial insti- 
tutions and devices have created a serious 
problem for the Commission in the enforce- 
ment of a number of the provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. The problem arises 
from the fact that, as you realize, under the 
laws and customs of Switzerland, Swiss 
banks and similar institutions do not dis- 
close the names of the persons for whom 
they are acting. Similar problems arise in 


connection with American securities held in, 


the names of banks, brokers, or other insti- 
tutions in other foreign countries, since 
such institutions are not subject to the juris- 
diction of this Commission and there is no 
way in which we can require them to disclose 
the identities of their principals if they do 
not choose to, or are under instructions from 
their principals not to do so.” 


USE NUMBERS, NOT NAMES 


But the fact is that thousands of dollars a 
day are deposited in American banks to be 
transferred immediately to numbered ac- 
counts in Switzerland or elsewhere. The as- 
sumption was, until investigation proved it 
untrue, that the depositor left his name and 
address. But it has been established that 
he may leave a fictitious name and address. 
Actually the depositor ceases to exist the 
moment he deposits the money in a perfectly 
reputable bank in any American city to be 
transferred to a numbered account in Swit- 
gerland or elsewhere. The American bank 
transfers the money. The alien bank knows 
who X98 is and has no interest in the ficti- 
tious name of the depositor. Thus a tax eva- 
sion may be practiced, and all trace of the 
evader has been removed. 

Clever. Of course, it is clever. This trans- 
action involves three minds—the owner of 
the money, a lawyer, and an accountant. 
But there is no evidence, aand there is not 
any agency of Government which has any 
means to discover what has happened and 
how much money is being siphoned out of 
the United States and for what reason, 
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Armstrong said: “Inability to ascertain the 
identity of the beneficial owners of securities 
of American corporations held by various 
foreign financial institutions makes it dif- 
cult, in some cases, to determine whether or 
not persons in fact subject to the require- 
ments of section 16 (a) are complying with 
these requirements," 


CAN AFFECT NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Section 16 (a) is important, because it 
Means that the beneficial owner of more 
than 10 percent of any class of any equity 
security sold in any American exchange and 
every officer and director of the issuer of 
such a security must file a record of his hold- - 
ings. But suppose the holding is by a Swiss 
bank or an anonymous personage in Europé 
or Nassau or Canada, how does the law apply? 
In a word, a whole set of devices has been 
developed, the object of which is to violate 
the law without penalty. And the devices all 
work well. i 

In fact, studies show that about 10 percent 
of the shares of publicly held corporations 
in the United States are registered in the 
names of nominees, that an additional 10 
percent are registered in the names of brok- 
ers and dealers, and about 15 percent more 
are held in the names of fiduciaries which 
are impersonal institutions. So who are the 
beneficial owners? In this 35 percent may 
rest the control of a public company. But 
who are they? And are they the same in- 
dividual or group hiding behind a fictitious 
device? 

This is a very serious matter, as it can af- 
fect the national defense, and it may influ- 
ence depressed conditions during an infla- 
tionary period. 


Martin Sweig, Ph. D., Stands Up for 
Georgetown Foreign Service School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Tablet, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. on June 22, 1957: = 
STANDS UP FOR GEORGETOWN FOREIGN SERVICE 

SCHOOL £ 


Dear Sm: I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
which I have addressed to the editors of each 
of the daily papers here in Washington. 

As one long familiar with Georgetown 
University, and especially with the School of 
Foreign Service, I welcome this opportunity 
to offer the unsolicited testimony of a non- 
Catholic as evidence of the biased falsifica- 
tion of the record which has resulted from 
the statement of Bishop Oxnam. 

MARTIN SweEtic, Ph. D. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: At the commencement exer- 
cises of American University held on June 10, 
Bishop C. Bromley Oxnam, of the Methodist 
Church, made another of his irresponsible 
statements. This time he has attempted to 
impugn the motives of Catholic educators, 
and in the same breath he casts reflection 
on the intelligence of the graduates, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, of Catholic colleges, He 
has singled out in particular the world fa- 
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Mous School of Foreign Service of George- 
town University, which is a university or- 
ganized by and operated under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Society of Jesus. 

I wonder if the good bishop has ever care- 
fully examined the catalog of the School of 
Foreign Service of Georgetown University, 
If he has not, and from his remarks I assume 
he has not, I respectfully submit that he 
should and I would be delighted to have a 
copy sent to him. In the catalog he would 
notice that the history courses offered are 
not radically different from history courses 
Offered at, for example, Harvard University, 
Yale University, or Boston University, or 
even at George Washington University here 
in the District of Columbia; the courses in 
Political science are practically the same 
as offered in other universities; the courses 
in economics offered at Georgetown Univer- 
sity are similar to like courses at other uni- 
versities, The professors in charge of these 
Courses are not in the habit of rearranging 
the courses to suit the policy of the Holy 
See, or any other State, for the simple reason 
that such a thought never enters their minds. 
Professors in every college, be they layman 
or cleric, have a moral obligation to teach 

ir course with due regard to the high 
trust and responsibility entrusted to them to 
teach the truth without regard to any secu- 
lar policy adhered to and followed by any 
One particular political state. 

Tam a graduate of Georgetown University, 

th. of the School of Foreign Service and 
Of the Graduate School. While in the School 
ot Foreign Service all my professors were 
layman who were both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and for the benefit of Bishop Oxnam, 
May I say that one of my professors was & 
man who belonged to the Jewish faith. Not 
One of these professors, Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew, to my knowledge, ever tried to steer 
My thinking along lines of “Vatican world 
Policy” as suggested by Bishop Oxnam. If 
the bishop feels that all graduates of Cath- 
Olic colleges are brainwashed, may I say that 

is greatly mistaken, and that his own 
education has been sadly neglected. 

One would be led to believe from Bishop 

's remarks that in the School of 
Foreign Service of Georgtown University and 
in the university itself there is a lack of 
Teligious liberty. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Again I would counsel the 
800d bishop to consult the lists of students 
at Georgetown University. He would be 
amazed to find quite a few Protestants and 
Jewish students therein. 

To my knowledge, and I am a non-Cath- 
Olic, I have never found any signs of dis- 

nation at Georgetown, nor have I heard 
any rumors that such a situation existed. 
It seems to me that Bishop Oxnam likes to 
hear himself talk but he should, being a man 
of God and one who invokes the name of 

in his sermons, be careful of making 
statements that are without foundation. His 
Major premise is wrong and conceived in 
pisfeeling and bias; his conclusions, there- 
Ore, cannot be right nor should they be 
pected by thoughtful and openminded 
People, 


Canadian Family Allowances Act: A Sys- 
tem Which Merits Study in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
IN THE 55 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


i Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
took great pride in introducing for the 
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first time in this House a resolution 
which asks that a select committee be 
created to study the feasibility of our 
Nation’s adopting the Family Allow- 
ances Act which has proven so success- 
ful in Canada for nearly 12 years. Iam 
happy that my distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Jonn Burns, of Hawaii, 
introduced identical legislation. 

These resolutions are like one which 
last week was introduced by Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER and several cospon- 
sors. Senator NEUBERGER introduced it 
originally in the Senate during the 84th 
Congress. Since that time, this pro- 
posal has drawn support from many in- 
dividuals and organizations. There is 
an ever-growing feeling on the part of 
many that this Nation should look fur- 
thet into this program. 

The select committee we propose 
would have five members appointed by 
the Speaker. They would be authorized 
to investigate the Canadian plan with a 
view to determining if a similar sys- 
tem here would promote the health, de- 
velopment, and well-being of our chil- 
dren. The committee would be allowed 
as much as $26,000 for the study, and 
could meet outside the borders of the 
United States. 

I am told by Canadians, familiar with 
the allowances act, that the system has 
improved the health and standard of liv- 
ing for their children. More boys and 
girls have the vegetables, meats, fruits, 
and milk needed in their diets. More 
youngsters have shoes. Many will have 
higher education because their parents 
are putting the money aside for that pur- 
pose. The allowance is paid to the 
mother or guardian and goes to all chil- 
dren, regardless of family income, race, 
color, or creed. 

Happily I can tell you that misuse of 
allowances or fraud is negligible. 

Canadians who were skeptical of the 
plan 12 years ago now proudly claim the 
program as a sample of their country’s 
forward thinking. The major political 
parties there would- each like to claim 
the idea as their own. 

I respectfully call to your attention 
comments by Mr. Lawrence Burg, a Chi- 
cago businessman who is research direc- 
tor for a private company. He is one of 
10 children, he votes independently, he is 
a World War II veteran. He and his 
wife have four children. 

Mr. Burg is concerned with the cause 
of juvenile delinquency. He and his wife 
feel that the monetary cost of children 
may be a missing clue to the major cause 
of juvenile delinquency. I neither con- 
firm nor deny their supposition, but tell 
you that the Burgs feel that lowered 
living standards “might have an adverse 
effect on some parents and older chil- 
dren.” They say it costs them $729 per 
year to raise each child, despite frugali- 
ties. 

As a sample of what the cost of child- 
rearing means, Burg points out that the 
couple with no children and earning $100 
weekly takes home a spendable income 
of $4,504. The family with four children, 
on the other hand, has a spendable in- 
come of $2,484, after the cost of the 
children has been deducted. His solu- 
tion is amending the tax laws to enable 
all adults to pay identically, and then 
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giving a social security or child-support 
payment of $50 per month for each child. 
This would be given to the parents to aid 
them in rearing their children, Mr. 
Burg says payment for such a program 
could come from funds transferred from 
foreign aid and topheavy national de- 
fense. He terms his plan one of tax 
relief. 

In introducing the resolution initially 
on June 14, 1955, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon called the 
plan the next great step forward in so- 
cial legislation. He said the program 
seeks a healthier, happier, and more se- 
cure life for the children of America. 

He and his wife, Maurine, have had 
many occasions to discuss this program 
with Canadians and can say in all truth- 
fulness that they found our neighbors 
to the north strongly in favor of the fam- 
ily allowances system. He, like Mr. 
Burns and me, are convinced that the 
system is good, not only because of its 
help today to the children, but also be- 
cause it is building a stronger nation for 
tomorrow. 

This Canadian program has received 
caustic comments from persons unfa- 
miliar with its worth and operation. 
These doubters call it a baby bonus. I 
must point out that this has not been 
the case in Canada. The birthrate 
there continues at a normal pace. 

The Family Allowances Act was intro- 
duced in Canada in 1944. The first pay- 
ments were made in July of 1945. The 
act was a basic social-security measure 
designed to assist in providing equal op- 
portunity for all Canadian children. 

Payments come out of the Federal 
consolidated revenue fund and are no 
part of taxable income, although persons 
with children eligible for family allow- 
ances obtain a smaller income-tax ex- 
emption for such children than for chil- 
dren not so eligible. Family allowances 
are administered by the Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare through regional offices. The an- 
nual cost is currently around $380 
million. I am told the administrative 
cost has never exceeded 1.6 percent of 
the allowances amount. The allowances 
are paid at the-monthly rate of $6 for 
each child under age of 10 and $8 for 
each child 10 to 16. } 

I know this brief summary of the pro- 
gram and the digest of the resolution my 
colleague and I have introduced does 
not tell this body all it may wish to know 
about family allowances. The full text 
of the Senate resolution, which is like 
the House version, appears with Senator 
NEUBERGER’s comments in the RECORD of 
June 21, 1957. 


Postal Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement before the House 
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Post Office and.Civil Service Committee 
‘on June 21, 1957, regarding the necessity 
of an increase in the salaries of postal 
employees: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTER or New YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
June 21, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity you have given me to present my 
views on the legislation now before you, 
H. R. 2474. 

I appear before this committee to urge the 
immediate adoption of H. R. 2474, which 
provides for a salary increase to postal em- 
ployees, This increase has been long over- 
due, It will merely allow postal offices to 
catch up with wage Increases that employees 
in private industry, who haye the benefit of 
collective bargaining, have received over re- 
cent years. 

I will not reiterate the facts which you 
have already before the committee. It is well 
known that the efficiency of postal employees 
has increased over recent years and their 
rise in productivity compares favorably with 
the gains in efficiency of employees in manu- 
facturing or other sectors of the economy 
where increases in wages for improved pro- 
ductivity are taken as a matter of course. 
Many employees in private industry also re- 
celve adjustments in wages when the cost 
of living increases, but postal employees have 
been subjected during the past year to a re- 
duction in their real take-home pay, as the 
cost of living increased by more than 4 
percent. 

The arguments that a salary increase to 
postal employees would be inflationary ap- 
pears to me spurious as well as callous. We 
cannot expect that postal employees will 
continue to subsidize the cost of Government 
by accept low wages which provide for less 
than a decent standard of living. . 

Self-interest would require us to improve 
the wages of postal employees. I do not 
have to belabor the point that the services 
of the post office are essential for the opera- 
tions of the economy. Failure to provide 
for adequate wage increases for postal em- 
ployees would have the effect of allowing the 
postal service to deteriorate through many 
resignations and the inability of the postal 
service to recruit new competent employees, 

Having worked as a railway mail clerk in 
the Post Office Department, I know how hard 
these employees work. Never having lost 
my interest and contacts with them, I can 
personally attest to their loyalty and in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. Chairman, yes, adoption of H. R. 7474 
is mot good only for the postal employees, 
it is also good for the country. This pro- 
posed legislation can no longer be postponed. 
I repeat—I urge this distinguished Commit- 
tee to consider this bill favorably. 

Again, let me thank you for the privilege 
of presenting my views. 


Chaos and the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore in the history of this great Nation 
has the Supreme Court been held in such 
low repute by our people. I am con- 
vinced that the great majority of our citi- 
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zens have lost faith in the ability of the 
Court to dispense equal justice to all of 
our people. Many are alarmed at the 
trend of their decisions. The Court con- 
tinues to depart from time-honored legal 
principles and precepts. They have 
thrown to the wind all legal precedent. 
No attorney can now advise his client 
with any degree of satisfaction as to 
what might be the ruling of the Court 
on any particular point of law. 


Apparently, the Court has set out to 
make its own rules and write the law 
according to its own desires in each indi- 
vidual case. It has arrogated unto itself 
all necessary legislative power and au- 
thority to do just that without regard to 
the consequences that will follow. 


On Friday, June 21, 1957, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader an 
editorial entitled “Chaos and the Court.” 
This editorial points out very cogently 
the chaos that the Supreme Court has 
caused by its usurpation of authority in 
the legislative and executive flelds of 
government. 7 

The editorial is as follows: 

CHAOS AND THE COURT 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
now approaches the end of its 1956-57 term. 
For a few months at least, while Mr. Justice 
Douglas goes motoring through Nepal and 
the other justices have scattered to their 
homes, we may expect some slight measure 
of judicial stability. In the autumn, we may 
be grimly certain, chaos will resume—for 
chaos is all that Earl Warren's Court has 
brought to the law, and chaos is all it seems 
able to bring. 

Readers of this newspaper will know how 
rarely we employ a superlative in these col- 
umns. We employ one now: Mr. Warren's 
Court is the poorest Court ever to occupy this 
country’s highest bench. Taney’s court suf- 
fered from mediocrities a century ago; Ful- 
ler had some Justices of less than surpasing 
brilliance in his day. But never since the 
Court was constituted in 1789 have its mem- 
bers, as a group, exhibited the gross derelic- 
‘tion of duty, the flagrant and willful disre- 
gard of judicial function, that is exhibited by 
the Court which now afflicts us. 

That judgment has nothing to do with 
mere sectionalism; it is not predicated upon 
the Court’s decision in the school segregation 
cases, however bitterly many of us in the 
South may assail that act of usurpation. It 
is predicated, rather, upon the Court's opin- 
ions over the past 4 years, and especially over 
the past 18 months, which together define 
an unmistakable trend toward judicial 
tyranny of a sort this Republic never has ex- 
perienced. 

The trend is marked by the Court's evident 
eagerness to usurp both executive and legis- 
lative powers from its presumably coequal 
branches of the Federal Government, and by 
its consuming ambition to destroy the States 
altogether, The trend is marked further by 
a contempt for judicial precedent, by a will- 
ingness to substitute the justices’ own no- 
tions of desirable social policy for the clear 
intention of written law, and by a back- 
bending, distorted desire to subordinate the 
security of society for the imagined rights 
of individuals. 

CODDLE COMMUNISTS 

A case 18 months ago typifies the trend, 
This was the Rea case, in which the Court, 
citing its own supervisory powers over Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies, refused to 
permit a Federal narcotics agent to testify in 
& State proceeding in New Mexico. Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, in a startled dissenting opinion, 
remarked that it never before had been sug- 
gested that the Federal courts share with the 
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executive branch of the Government respon- 
sibility for supervising law enforcement as 
such. 

Three other cases, each of major impor- 
tance, followed in short order—the Ulimann 
case, the Steve Nelson case, the Slochower 
case. The first of these spread an umbrella 
over suspected Communists in a fervent ap- 
proval of the fifth-amendment privilege, 
against self-incrimination. The second 
voided the antisedition laws of 42 States, 
and wrote into Federal law a preemption 
Congress had positively refused to adopt on 
its own. The third struck deep into the 
powers of the States to discharge teachers 
whose conduct fails to meet State standards 
of employment. 

Then came the Griffin case from Ilinois, 
in which Mr. Warren and his liberal bloc 
swept aside age-old principles of State au- 
thority over State judicial process. Osten- 
sibly, all that was involved was Illinois’ 
failure to provide a free transcript to a con- 
victed thief who sought judicial review; 
actually, what was involved was the heart 
and soul of State judicial powers. 

On April 30 of last year, a majority united 
in a weirdly legalistic opinion of great bene- 
fit to the Communist Party of the United 
States. The effect of this opinion was to pro- 
long a proceeding against the party under 
the Subversive Activities Control Act. On 
the same date came another opinion, also 
based upon narrowly technical grounds, re- 
versing a denaturalization order against & 
Communist, Zucca. It appeared that the 
Government, seeking to oust the man, had 
failed to file a particular form. Said a dis- 
senting minority: 

“The Court's ruling today seriously ob- 
structs the Government in filing denatural- 
ization proceedings in this type of case. * * * 
It reverses a long line of cases in the lower 
Federal courts and disregards a consistent 
administrative practice of over 30 years’ 
standing.” 

In May of last year came the Hanson case, 
from Nebraska, in which that State's con- 
stitutional protection of a right to work was 
held to have no application to a railway em- 
ployee. Piously the Court held that it was 
not passing upon the union shop as a policy, 
for “the judiciary has no concern” with 
policy; Congress has “‘the final say on policy 
issues.” $ 

But within 2 weeks, on June 11, all that 
had been forgotten. In deciding a fair-trade 
case affecting the McKesson and Robbins 
Co., in the view of dissenting members of the 
Court itself, the majority let a “lack of 
sympathy for an act of Congress” override 
its duty “to seek out the policy underlying 
the act and, if possible, to give effect to it.” 

It was on this same date that the Court, 
in the Cole case, again usurped a legislative 
function. Here the facts were that Cole, a 
food and drug inspector in New York, had 
been dismissed from Federal employment by 
reason of his Communist associations and 
background. A majority of the Court re- 
fused to sanction his dismissal. Justices 
Clark, Reed, and Minton, dissenting, said 
the opinion “frustrated the clear purpose of 
the Congress,” It flew “directly in the face 
of the language of the act and the legislative 
history.” Though the law plainly applied to 


_“any civilian officer or employee,” the Court 


‘simply rewrote it to read, “any civilian officer 
or employee in a sensitive position.” 

On June 11 of last year, too, a divided 
court upheld the conviction of two Army 
wives, by a court-martial, of the murder of 
their husbands. We will allude to this case 
again ina moment. — 

With the fall and winter months of last 
year; two highly significant events occurred, 
in the resignation of Justices Reed and Min- 
ton. Once they had been regarded as lib- 
erals on the Court; at the time of their de- 
parture, so far had the Court shifted to the 
left, they were bulwarks of conservatism 
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With the confirmation of Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, and later of Mr. Justice Whittaker 
(though he has not yet played a significant 
Tole), the center of ideological gravity has 
still more. Now the cases that once 

Were decided 5-4 or 6-3 are increasingly 
decided 7-1 or 6-2, with only Mr. Jus- 
Burton, sometimes joined by Harlan or 
Clark, attempting to hold some rational line. 


INVADE STATES RIGHTS 


The tendency to Invade State prerogatives 
Continued unabated. Kansas was told 
December that the State could not even 
Prescribe its own law governing notice in 
State land condemnation proceedings. Ala- 
Was rebuked for the conviction of a 
Negro rapist simply because police had ques- 
tlaned the defendant severely. There had 
n no brutality, no coercion—and Mr. Jus- 
Harlan commented sharply that the 
Majority’s decision “oversteps the boundary” 
Of State rights. 

February was marked by the Court's fan- 
decision in the Radovich case, involv- 
a professional football player, in which 
Court piously asserted its determination 

to abide by established law. 
But in March, the Court was back at its 
More familiar habit of rewriting law and 
mts to suit itself. It ruled, 5-3, that 
the Union Pacific Railroad had no title to 
under its right-of-way. A baffied 
Minority pointed out that this title, stem- 
Ming from a land-grant law of 1862, had 
been Upheld in a “body of opinions, written 
by Members of the Court more steeped in 
publio land law and more sensitive to the 
of the times that we can pos- 


7 7 be.“ The Court sought to retrieve in 
eae what Congress granted in 1862." It 


into a 95-year-old law its present-day 

Notions of what the law should have been. 
It was in March, also, that the Court, in 
Roviaro case, directed that henceforth 
Government must disclose the name of 
informers in narcotics prosecutions, Mr. 
Ustice Clark bitterly criticized “the destruc- 
ve effect that conclusion will have on the 
qnioreement of narcotics laws.” Undeterred, 
Court on June 3, in the Jencks case, 
- directed that the Government, in prosecut- 
ing u suspected Communist, must make 
Vailable to the defendant all reports of 
ain ent witnesses in the FBI's posses- 
Shin touching upon “evertts and activities to 
Jus, ther testify at the trial.” Sald Mr. 
tice Clark: i 
“Unless the Congress changes the rule an- 
5 Unced by the Court today, those intelli- 
a agencies of our Government engaged 
ic enforcement may as well close up 
then for the Court has opened their files to 
hol mal and thus afforded him a Roman 
day for ng through confidential 
Srmation as well as vital national secrets.” 
On the same day that the Jencks case 
ed down, the Court abandoned all prec- 
ent and rewrote the Clayton Act in order 
in Gmbel the du Pont Co. to sell its interest 
Co eneral Motors. On June 10, 1957, the 
in at reversed its decision of June 11, 1956, 
not e matter of the Army wives, and thus 
Only set free two women who had bru- 
an A murdered their mates, but also created 
Of oppo edible uncertainty as to the trials 
ther Army defendants on other offenses. 

w, HAMSTRING CONGRESS 

the ading up its term, this past Monday, 
Outrigh: freed 5 California Communists 
an oon’; and in effect freed 9 others, with 
hens ope sọ highly legalistic that mem- 
tent the bar are frankly aghast. Not con- 
the Court struck deep into executive 
tives by reversing the dismissal of 
ment Stewart Service of the State Depart- 
Watki It voided the conviction of John T. 
gress in with contempt of Con- 
Congr in an opinion that will hamstring the 
essional power to investigate. Finally, 
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it again invaded State powers to punish 
sedition by voiding the conviction of a New 
Hampshire professor for contempt of court, 

This editorial reyiew, long as it is, is regret- 
tably brief. It does not touch upon the 
many decisions, of primary interest to law- 
yers, which have gravely altered long-estab- 
lished rules of judicial procedure, Neither 
does it offer examples of the cloudy and 
turgid style in which many of the Court’s 
pronouncements haye been phrased—a style 
so filled with ambiguities and high-flown 
dicta as to baffie laymen seeking to compre- 
hend the Court's meaning. 

‘These are our masters, Is it any wonder 
that rebellion grows against such arrogant 
incompetence? Surely it is possible to hope, 
at long last, that other States will begin to 
share the South’s demand that an effective 
check be provided against a court which, 
lacking self-restraint, knows no restraint 
at all. 


High Court Splits Hairs Freeing Convicted 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Tampa Daily 
Times of June 19 comments on the most 
recent ruling of the Supreme Court re- 
versing the convictions of 14 United 
States Communist leaders. It points up 
continuously growing national conster- 
nation over many of the recent decisions 
emanating from the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land. The Communist 
Party won a major victory with this de- 
cision by weakening the Smith Act which 
was designed to fight subversive groups: 
Hie Court SPLITS HAIRS FREEING CONVICTED 

Revs 


There were probably many delighted 
chuckles in the Kremlin this week follow- 
ing the United States Supreme Court's ac- 
tion reversing convictions of 14 United States 
Communist leaders accused of plotting to 
teach violent overthrow of the United States 
Government. 

Justice Tom Clark reflected the Indigna- 
tion felt by many Americans when he said 
in his dissent that the ruling “frustrates the 
purpose of the Congress * * * to curb the 
growing strength of the (Communist) Party.” 

Once again the Court is found in the posi- 
tion of reading its own philosophy into an 
act of Congress. Justice Clark was on sound 
ground when he protested: 

“In its long history I find no case where 
an acquittal has been ordered by this Court 
on the facts. It is somewhat late to start 
now in usurping the function of the jury, 
especially where new trials are to be held 
covering the same Nd 

The key word in this dissent is “usurp.” 

In many of its recent decisions the Su- 
preme Court has been guilty of going be- 
yond its purely judicial functions and usurp- 
ing powers not assigned to it by the Consti- 
tution. The trend is continuing. 

It is sheer folly to grant the convicted 
Communists succor and protection in the 
guise of guarding freedom of speech, press 
and assembly, It is no secret that the Amer- 
ican Communist Party is dedicated to over- 
throwing the Constitution under which it is 
currently seeking protection. The FBI has 
demonstrated convincingly that the native 
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verting the principles of this legislation, 
Justice Harlan, who delivered the majority 
opinion, performed a remarkable feat of jug- 
gling the issues. 

He said the Court was faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding whether the Smith Act for- 
bids advocating and teaching forcible over- 
throw as an abstract principle or is aimed 
at the advocacy and teaching of concrete 
action for the forcible overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment. 

The difference between the abstract“ and 
“concrete” in this instance is extremely difi- 
cult to find. 

Under this interpretation, it is possible to 
advocate and teach overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment as an “abstract principle.” 

The Court evidently does not take into 
consideration that concrete action frequently 
emerges from abstract principles, 

These finely drawn points of law com- 
pletely escape the average American who is 
concerned with the internal security of his 
country and preserving the democratic proc- 
esses of government. Anger at the Court's 
decision is certain to be high. 

The Court apparently has thrust aside all 
consideration of national security in giving 
the questionable benefit of doubt to the 
Communists. This decision is well designed 
to discourage law enforcement agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of keeping the Red 
menace under control. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office.of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee ‘on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrEessionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Parsons College Seniors in the Service 
of God and State 


SPEECH 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
2 Sunday, June 2, I was accorded the 
Nor of delivering the commencement 
of at the commencement exercises 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. The 
baccalaureate sermon. on that occasion 
Was delivered by the Reverend Dr. Paul 
Heath, of New York City. The Rev- 
frend Millard G. Roberts, president of 
F arsons College, conferred the doctor of 
divinity degree upon the Reverend Ken- 
L. Hubler, minister of the Grace 

he desbyterlan Church at Council Bluffs, 
John’ and the doctor of laws degree on 
Coll A. Fisher, president of Buena vista 
ege, Storm Lake, Iowa, the Reverend 
es Paul S. Heath, of New York City, and 


Mei, unanimous consent that the bac- 
ureate sermon delivered by Dr. Heath 
ted the commencement address deliv- 
Bacon! me be printed in the body of the 
There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses Were ordered to be printed in the 
— as follows: 
Irs N STRUGGLE OP A NEW CHURCH, AND 
EED POR LEADERSHIP—A BACCALAUREATE 
Sür ‘ON BY THE REVEREND Dr. 
rity BILAS HEATH, GENERAL PRESBYTER or 
P PREsBYTERY or NEW YORK CITY, AT 
1 COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, Iowa, ON JUNE 
— — Cousins, the editor of the Satur- 
řecenti view of Literature, on returning 
Summ, y from a visit around the world, 
Way: up some of his conclusions in this 
big he World is wide open for a new and 
idea. Communism no longer fills that 
Millions of Asians and Africans, 
Short time ago communism seemed 
“ y of these people to be a fast express 
Samewperter future * * but no longer. 
Bone og ene along the line the express has 
"Bu the track. 
Amerigg either is democracy as proposed by 
Boog his big idea. We do not do a very 
Means? of translating what democracy 
that to us into foreign languages in a way 
mute yes meaning to the hopes of the 
he des. The big idea, when it comes, 
to ig something to do with giving reality 
great Connections between people 


tha 
tioma, at independent of ideologies or na- 


of tbis same editorial, Mr, Cousins tells 


Buber interview he had with Dr, Martin 
due of 2 Philosopher and theologian— 
by year ue Breat minds of our time. “Year 
One 3 things that separated men from 
said, an have been hardening,” Buber 

by year the price of such sepa- 
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ration has been growing.” Then the wise 
scholar added, “The burden on young peo- 
ple is especially large. They must compre- 
nend what is needed and move toward it 
with all the resources at their command.” 

You young people are graduating from col- 
lege and entering into new responsibilities at 
a crucial time in the history of the world. 
It is at one and the same time the winter 
of despair and the spring of hope—a time of 
crisis, but a time of opportunity. The nu- 
clear age which has brought us to omnipo- 
tence in nature, is also a time of Impotence 
in using these powers for the well-being of 
man. 

This is also true with the church in Amer- 
ica today. At a time when more and more 
people are turning to the church, we have 
the increasing crime and delinquency and 
the extraordinary callousness and indiffer- 
ence of people to the malfeasance of many 
leaders in politics, in labor unions, and in 
other fields. : 

You graduates may well ask, “How can we 
cope with such a day as ours?” I would like 
to speak to this point, beginning as we nar- 


row down the complexity of our problem to 


at least one sore spot. 

I believe the sickness of our world lies 
in “separation” and all that word implies. 
The new “big idea” for which the world is 
waiting will be one that gives reality to con- 
nections between people. We must learn 
through this idea to conquer separation and 
bring about acceptance. 

THE SIN OF SEPARATION 


It would be a mistake to presume this sin 
of separation and the need for acceptance 
is applicable just to relations between whole 
peoples and nations alone. Actually, this 
same sin and sickness of separation lies at 
the root of despair and breakdown and fail- 
ure and defeat right here in our own land, 
and even right here on this campus. 

Are there people here on this campus hurt 
by the sin of snobbery, by the pride of 
superiority, by the cruelties of ostracism 
and condescension? This is the sin and 
sickness of separation. Let us remember 
the 1 out of 10 Americans in institutions of 
mental health is there because of failure to 
conquer separation in oneself, between 
oneself and one’s fellows, and between one- 
self and God. 

In the city of New York the large num- 
bers of young people in trouble, becoming 
involved in gang violence or the influence 
of drugs or alcohol, who become rootless and 
aimless, are the victims of our failure to 
bring down the walls of separation and 
achieve acceptance. 

The actual taking of such drugs Is to these 
young people a sacrament of the meaning- 
jessness of life. When we remember what 
the Lord's Supper can mean to us, in the 
knowledge that we are forgiven and ac- 
cepted by God and that separation within 
ourselves or with our fellows is ended by 
His grace, we begin to understand this. A 
life can be so riven from wholesome com- 
munity with one’s fellows that drug taking 
seems the only out. 

OUR INNER SELVES 


This finally narrows down to our own 
inner selves. Most of our personal problems 
and difficulties arise from this same inward 
division. The good that we would do we do 
not; the evil that we would not we do. We 
find it very difficult to accept ourselves. We 


become separated from ourselves, from our 
fellows, and isolated from God. 

Certainly such a world as ours is wide 
open for a new big idea, one that will bring 
to an end the sickness of separation. This 
must give reality to the great connections 
which exist between people independent of 
nation or race or ideology, and lead to the 
greatest connection of all—the reality of our 
connection with God. 

It is here that we preachers come along 
and say: “The Christian Church has the 
answer to all this. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the idea big enough to win the 
world and conquer its ills.” Just to say 
this doesn't really help in a world like ours. 
The plain truth is that the Christian Church 
as presently constituted does not persuade 
people that it is big enough to give reality 
to the great connections that exist between 
people, independent of one’s nationality, the 
color of one’s skin, the amount of money 
one has, or the side of the track one comes 
from. 


THE CHURCHES PRACTICE SEPARATION 


In America today, more than two-thirds 
of the people are listed as members of some 
church. Dr. Wilbur La Roe, a Presbyterian 
elder and former moderator of the general 
assembly, has made a tongue-in-cheek defi- 
nition of the Presbyterian Church as: 

“A fellowship of middle-class people who 
enjoy being affillated with an organization 
of good standing in the community to which ` 
they can belong with comfort and without 
heavy expense; who believe in brotherhood 
within well-defined limits and in social 
progress if it is not carried too far; most of 
whom cast a conservative vote, and who find 
real satisfaction in listening to good sermons 
and tolerable church music and in being 
associated with respectable people of his 
own class.” 

Certainly the practitioners of such a faith 
do not have the big idea which can win and 
heal the world. D. T. Niles, the brilliant 
and able young church leader from Ceylon 
said recently in New York that “our sickness 
results from our failure to meet God at the 
places where God comes to meet us.“ This 
is profoundly true. Our failure in New 
York City, and in many another city, is that 
church people have been hanging around 
their own tree-lined suburban street cor- 
ners, and not in the teeming cities where 
the problems of separation lie, 

We are not meeting God at the spots 
where he comes to meet us, and so we miss 
him. Where are these spots? They are the 
spots where the sin of separation and alien- 
ation have erected barriers that wall off 
human beings from each other, where there 
can be no community, no sharing, no mutu- 
ality. These things never happen, because 
we never meet. Pride, superiority, and self- 
righteousness couple with fear and hatred, 
have made us strangers to each other. 

ARE CHURCHMEN REALLY CONCERNED? 


Dr. Paul Tiddich, of Harvard, has recently 
defined faith as the state of being ultimately, 
unconditionally, infinitely concerned. This 
is not the state of our Christian faith within 
the churches today. 

Our church is so set in its ways; its pat- 
terns are so firmly fixed. Most of the men 
of my age preaching sermons are too old to 
bring about a revolution commensurate with 
the revolution going on in our world today. 
This makes the burden on you young people 
especially large. 
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I know young people today who are hear- 
ing this challenge and taking it seriously. 
Let me speak of just one such group. In the 
upper East Side of Manhattan there is an 
area known as East Harlem. It is an area of 
blighted slums with people crowded into 
filthy tenements. 

If you have never been in a city slum with 
a 5- or 6-story walk-up, rat-infested, a cold 
water spigot in your crowded apartment 
where there is no privacy, and a water 
closet on the floor below you, you have no 
idea what it means to try to survive phys- 
ically, mentally, spiritually, This is the area 
of greatest density of population, highest 
delinquency, and drug addiction. Every 
school is crowded, hopelessly old and inade- 
quate. Family life is completely disorgan- 
ized. 

Into this area came a group of young min- 
isters and their wives and other seminary 
students to live there and identify them- 
selves with these people in all their prob- 
lems. They have felt that if the Gospel of 
the Incarnation meant being ultimately con- 
cerned it should have the power for such a 
situation as this. 

Into this group last fall came a young 
student and his wife to live and work. He 
was from Princeton University, president of 
his class. Speaking rather frankly, he was a 
good Christian who, like the rich young ruler, 
had consistently kept the law and been a 
fine leader of youth in a conventional way. 

Let me read you some words he wrote after 
being there a few months, for he found out 
something about human separation: 

“The following could be written about 
countless places. I write it about East Har- 
lem where some things may be easier to see. 
East Harlem breaks my self-confidence— 
the first time I have known real breakage in 
my life. My life has been marked by one 
success piled atop another—the presidency 
of my class throughout high school and 
college, repeated academic and personal 
honors— 


“Yet, neither dramatically nor suddenly, I 
have nevertheless been broken, broken by 
this place called East Harlem, and I am 
very thankful. Here I have dimly known 
what the New Testament calls rebirth. 
Truly to hear the cry from the Cross in our 
time, to know truly our guilty in the cruci- 
fixion this day.” 

Here is a young man actually facing the 
state of being unconditionally, ultimately 
concerned. With it, we can see a glimpse 
of the new “idea” big enough to give reality 
to the connections between people.. He goes 
on: 

“Let me try to explain why I believe the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish hears the 
muffled cry of a suffering world. Separation, 
alienation are the realities of human exist- 
ence. Human separation cannot be over- 
come except by the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. The grace of God alone can over- 
come separation within a man, between man 
and God. God's word of radical forgiveness 
and acceptance must undergird the form 
and the spirit of the churches’ ministry.” 

Slowly, these young people are building a 
new kind of spiritual community, not just a 
new kind of church. It is not dominated 
by a ministry that does all the work, but 
the people become the ministers and the 
people themselves carry the gospel of ac- 
ceptance into the community. They meet 
to carry on worship and prayer; to share 
problems and analyze personal and com- 
munity needs and to accept assignments of 
ministry. Everyone becomes a witness, 

AN APPEAL TO GRADUATES 


I have taken some time in describing this 
particular situation because these young peo- 
ple are strongly convinced that their situa- 
tion is not unique despite its more desperate 
character. As young Brown says, “It is easier 
to see things in East Harlem.” 
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But the sin of separation and the need 
for acceptance are everywhere, and the need 
for the appearance in the church of an out- 
burst of fresh dynamics for the “big idea” is 
everywhere—in rich suburbia, in Fairfield, 
as well as East Harlem. 

For only as rich suburbia and Fairfield 
realize they are like East Harlem in its des- 
perate need of God's forgiveness and in its 
need of meeting Him where He comes to 
meet us, is there any hope. Only then can 
the Church mediate the powerful healing 
force entrusted to it. 

This is my appeal to you young people as 
you set out in your new life. Comprehend 
what is needed, and move toward it with 
all the resources at your command. Involve 
yourselves’ in the birth of a fresh creative 
expression of the gospel of the Incarnation 
in the Church, big enough for the healing 
of the separations that are threatening to 
destroy the spring of hope in the nuclear age, 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOS. E. MARTIN AT THE 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, PARSONS CoL- 

LEGE, FAIRFIELD, Iowa, JUNE 2, 1957, EN- 

TITLED “THe FUTURE, OPPORTUNITY, AND 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EDUCATED AMERI- 

CAN” 

The educated American is up against 
everything the free world is up against in 
this second half of the 20th century—only 
more 80. 

This makes the role of the graduates of 
Parsons College and the role of the gradu- 
ates of other institutions of learning every- 
where in our country one, that is touched 
with a proud but a fearful destiny. 

There is a burden of responsibility upon 
your generation of Americans. This burden 
is balanced by the promise of a full and 
an ample life, rich in the realization— 
actually—of great dreams. No people in all 
the ages have ever had the state of well- 
being, the national and individual dignity, 
that cloak you as you leave this, your alma 
mater, for the great world in front of you. 

And no previous generation in all the 
annals of history was ever confronted by 
a greater peril, 

It is in this context that I ask you to 
evaluate your career that stands before you 
and relate these coming years to the story 
of man since the beginning of time, 

Let us ask ourselves: 

Is this generation really unique in terms 
of the problems that face it? Or is this 
term, this word—unique—merely the text 
that invests every commencement address? 

As I see it the answer is that every age 
is of course unique in some form. 

In the days of early Christianity the issue 
was between God and Caesar, an issue that 
has a strikingly identical parallel today. 

In the days of Columbus there was the 
task of bringing whole new continents 
within the compass of contemporary civili- 
zation, 

In the latter part of the 18th century there 
was the question of a small group of Ameri- 
can colonies seeking freedom and independ- 
ence from an oppressive tyranny. 

We are the immediate beneficiaries of the 
incredible success of these incredible yen- 
tures. 

The Civil War raised the question, and 
answered it, whether this Nation or any 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal can long endure. 

World War I and World War II presented 
supreme tests to mankind of certain funda- 
mental tenets of civilization and of govern- 
ment, 

Today the issue, I firmly believe, is clearer 
than it ever has been, for the world of this 
generation stands clearly divided between 
the slave and the free. It is the collateral 
issues that are complex. 
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There is nothing unique in this primary 
issue, except possibly its greater clarity, 
since the days of the Old Testament. 

But there is this about your generation 
that is unique: 

Our age is more extraordinary than any 
comparable period of the past, because what 
is done anywhere on earth engulfs the whole 
planet, whether it is the development and 
use of penicillin, nuclear fission, or the ques- 
tion of what ships may or may not pass 
through the Suez Canal. 

This time in which we live presents the 
whole race of man on this earth and every“ 
where in it with certain basic questions. 

The first question is whether man, under 
God, wants to be governed by himself, or 
whether, without God, he will submit to the 
tyranny of dictatorship and the erasure of 
his own personality and the elimination of 
the dignity of the individual. 

The second question is whether man has 
the intelligence to recognize that a demot- 
racy or a republic sincerely means govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, or whether 
he can indeed be deceived into believing that 
a Soviet despotism is a people's democracy, 
and whether he can be blinded to the omni- 
present fact that communism is a dictator- 
ship of deceit. 

Unless. this generation of graduates of 
Parsons College and kindred institutions 
knows, recognizes, and acts upon its role in 
this unique crystallization of the issue 
the centuries, then this much of the victory 
is lost to the free world. 

The Napoleonic wars were fought without 
our participation. 

The Civil War was fought without Europe’s 
participation. 

We know now that wars like these can 
never again be localized, or Isolated, or con- 
tained. 

Thus, your generation of Americans 18 
unique in that your horizons, as of this 
moment, cover this entire planet and may— 
before long—be obliged to reach into stellar 
space. 

All this represents uniqueness indeed on 
a canvas sọ sweeping, so enormous, so total— 
it engulfs not only all of mankind, but it 
carries with it the question of whether there 
is to be a future at all, the question of 
whether man is so limited in his capacity to 
manage himself that he will use the power 
that is now his to destroy forever all life on 
this planet. 

Your generation is unique because until 
this hour man has never been presented with 
so vast and so final a decision. 

The burden of my message to you today 18 
that you are the recipients of the richest 
frults our civilization has within its gift, and 
that, as the custodians of this intellectual 
and spiritual wealth, there rests upon you 
precisely a certain concentration of respon- 
sibility. 

All Americans are involved in the issues 
the educated, the near-educated, and the 
uneducated, and all—in a democracy—bave 
a voice, but democracy has never denied the 
principle of leadership under law. The edu- 
cated men and women of America constitute 
certainly a selected fragment of mankind 
toward whom, in the first instance, the mass 
of Americans will look for guidance, so that 
when the decision is made by all of us, We 
shall have taken counsel properly and duly 
with those among us who are presumably: 
the better trained and the best informed. 

What I plead for is not a priesthood of the 
educated. What I plead for is the service 
of the dedicated. 

The United States has a right to expect 
that its educated citizens will serve as an ech 
elon of enlightenment on all local, State, Na- 
tional, and international issues that confront, 
a government such as ours. This is not to be 
construed to mean that I expect that w° 
shall haye government by college graduates 
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Per se. It Is of the nature of the intellect to 
be controversial and probing, Men who 
never conform to a single pattern. It 
is the contest of ideas that gives democracy 
Strength. But feeding the contest we 
Want knowledge and not prejudice. It is 
at this juncture that education plays its 
Most magnificent role. 

Thomas Jefferson put it this way: 

“I know of no safe depositary of the ulti- 
Mate powers of society but the people them- 
Selves: and if we think them not enlightened 

ugh to exercise their control with a whole- 
* discretion, the remedy is not to take 

from them, but to inform their discretion 
Y education.” 

ving quoted a distinguished Democrat 
t me to quote an equally distinguished 
lie can whose thinking constitutes—I be- 
vVe—the foundation of the Republican 
Party of today. Alexander Hamilton put it 

this way: 

A representative democracy, where the 
Tight of election is well secured and regu- 
lated, and the exercise of the legislative, 
prcutive, and judiciary authorities is vested 

Selected persons, chosen really and not 
be lly by the people, will, in my opinion, 
5 Most likely to be happy, regular, and 

‘Urable. 
are two men—among the greatest 
Politicat scientists this Nation has pro- 
Uced—political opposites, yet agreed on the 
tenet that the best democracy is of 
W an informed democracy. Woodrow 
ison has insisted that "the informing 
function of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislation function.” 
0 One Of the dangers of our time and there- 
= Pregnant with threats to the republican 
thoa of government and the free world is 
pro Weariness of the average voter with the. 
blems of the day. This weariness may 
thet be described as a boredom derived in 
lun Arat instance from the complexity of the 
ean collateral to the struggle between the 
Rie oe the Communist world. The weari- 
two may have deep psychological roots in 
yout rd Wars and Korea. If so, it is the 
ei Now coming up and the educated 
th more directly to which I am now ad- 
take myself, that, It seems to me, must 
Up the slack. 
ary e workload of knowledge about public 
— with which a self-governing people 
t burden itself is more considerable and 
been Complicated in detail than it ever has 
Very in the life of nations. It goes to the 
the heart of representative government and 
@ffectiveness of its operation. In a re- 
We form of government like our own 

Must have representatives of the people— 
of idelegates. When I speak in the Senate 
as ¿o United States my voice is only as good 
Rear Constituency I represent. Once a 
thi tor or a Representative is obliged to 
ing 8 himself as a delegate whose think- 

ars no relation to the thinking back 
+ OF whose constituency is too wearied 
then upied to think of public affairs, 
We have arrived at the beginning of the 

Of free government, 


We are to persist successfully in this 
— Phenomenon of Government 
erneq 170 million people are actually gov- 
know by themselves—for civilization as we 
duty t hangs upon our survival—then the 

y for the electorate to be informed, to 

con and act on their information and their 

$ exalted ns, is not only sacred in the most 
Pensa meaning of the term, but it is Indis- 
itiz ae Either we know or we cease to be 
Street r. This means that the man in the 
8715 Se have some understanding of a 
Korea ilion budget. True, yesterday it was 
But 2 then Formosa, now the Middle East. 
for a We know, as we must, that civilization 
Plan et tainty, and perhaps all life on this 
We f SA ries in the balance, then how can 
Which to participate in the Government 
Must make the decision and which is 
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founded on the idea of the people's partici- 
pation? It is not only up to us here in Iowa, 
to know the difference between fixed and 
flexible price support, but it is up to the agri- 
culturally withdrawn folk in the canyons of 
Manhattan also to know their respective 
meanings. We are all citizens of the same 
Nation, and again unless we recognize our 
close interrelationship we stand on the door- 
step of doom. It is not enough that we 
know the Monroe Doctrine, like something 
learned by rote in grammar school: We must 
know the Truman doctrine and what it did 
and we must know the Eisenhower doctrine 
in favor of which I voted. We should look 
to see what it ls doing now to stop dead in 
its tracks a communism that has its Red 
tentacles over one-fourth of the world's sur- 
face and one-third of the earth's population. 

Nor am I one of those who is altogether 
convinced that the brain of the electorate 
is too tired to be informed. We are gifted 
with an immense and an extremely com- 
petent system of private communication, 
instantaneous, free as communications have 
never been free in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and richly endowed not only with 
talent, but with resources and overwhelming 
technical proficiency, This communication 
comes to us by voice, in print, in pictorial 
form and by television and recordings: News- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, trade jour- 
nals, radio, television. It is of the very 
heart stuff that democracy and the republi- 
can form of government is made. Thus the 
educated men and women of today—the 
graduates of Parsons College—have at their 
hands, created for them, a vast arsenal of 
communication to be used by them as a tool 
for the dissemination of the ideas that make 
up the genius of America. In our regional 
arrangements, NATO or SEATO or the Bagh- 
dad Pact, call for clarification to the gen- 
eral public, is it too much to expect that— 
in the interest of representative govern- 
ment—you will help to inform your fellow 
citizens? Is it too much to expect that, your 
training having made you intellectually more 
accessible to understanding of the problems 
that shake the world, you will now serve as 
the interpreters and the explainers of the 
complex? 

For we are living in an age when the 
function of the Congress to inform the 
people must haye reinforcement. If the 
representative process is to work so that 
the Maison between the Members of the 
Senate and the House, and the people, is 
close and constant and fluidly informative, 
then our system of government under its 
present burdens must look to you for par- 
ticipation. I argue that this participation 
must of necessity be far more intense from 
your group—the educated American—than 
from any other, short of the Members of 
Congress themselves. My faith in the elec- 
torate’s eagerness to know—as distinguished 
from their alleged weariness with public 
affairs—has its concrete testimony in a 
questionnaire I have composed and mailed 
from Washington each year for the past 
8 years to people in this State. 

My purpose in sending out a list of some 
36 highly significant questions about con- 
temporancous events and trends, legislative 
propositions, and issues, was as much to 
widen the range of public interests in these 
issues, as to determine public reaction to 
them in Iowa. Out of more than 41,000 
questionnaires this year, I got no less than 
6,256. replies, many of them indicating the 
wealth of discussion the questionnaires 
precipitated among farmers, laboring people, 
businessmen, the professions, the white- 
collar category, women’s groups, and ‘others. 
More than half wrote me highly informative 
and illuminating letters along with their 
questionnaires. Nothing that I can recall 
in my public life has helped so much to 
establish the close contact I seek with the 
people of my State so that my action in 


“over six and a half million. 
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Federal affairs may be invested with the 
thinking, the support, the cooperation of the 
people whose representative I am in the 
Senate of the United States. 

That is how I see one function of my role 
in the Senate of the United States. 

When I speak of the obligation of the edu- 
cated American to the representative form of 
government, I am not speaking in merely 
ideological equations. I speak rather in 
terms of contractual commitments, Our 
universities and colleges are State supported, 
in many instances tax exempt, privately and 
publicly endowed, Parsons College, as you 
know, gets its financial backing from its en- 
dowment income, from gifts from the town 
of Fairfield, the alumni of the college, the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
and the Presbyterian Synod of Iowa, the 
trustees of the college, corporations, and 
other friends of the institution. Campaigns 
are now afoot to augment the facilities of 
this institution and I hope these efforts re- 
ceive the wide and wholehearted support 
they certainly have earned for themselyes. 
But my point is that all this combined com- 
munal effort to provide higher education for 
our youth must call forth a concomitant re- 
sponse wholly independent of one's concen- 
tration upon the advancement of one's own 
career. 

I note from a survey of the council for 
financial aid to education, that present pri- 
vate giving falls $600 million short of meet- 
ing the rockbottom annual needs of the Na- 
tion’s nearly 1,900 colleges and universities 
during the next decade. It has been esti- 
mated that it will cost the average Ameri- 
can college and university $1,000 a year in 
the near future to educate each student. It 
is possible that enrollments will reach well 
beyond 6 million in 1970. I am informed’ 
that this will bring the total annual educa- 
tional bill to $10 billion or more. These 
figures do not take into account the need for 
additional buildings. It is not my point 
here to go into the situation of privately 
controlled as against publicly controlled in- 
stitutions of learning. The products or 
graduates of both owe something to the 
community whose substance provides them 
their training and their learning. Certainly 
in the case of Parsons College—it provides 
them the strengthening of their spiritual 
and moral background. 

But consider what a force rests behind 
democratic and representative government 
in a Republic like ours if we could depend 
for our first line of intellectual defense, of 
missionary effort, of communication of the 
problems and ideals that concern us, upon 
the more than 3 million students enrolled 
in 1956-57 in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation in continental United States. Next 
year—1957-58 this enrollment, will be 3,- 
450,000. By 1970 it will, as I said, be well 
We are, inci- 
dentally, proud that standards today are 
higher than in the past. 

Ten billion dollars for the cost of higher 
éducation in the United States is no criterion 
by which to evaluate the inspirational and 
moral values instilled in the minds and 
and hearts of four, five, or six millions of 
American youth. But it does indicate in at 
least one concrete form the measure of the 
burden. There is the element of selection, 
Youth admitted to certain of our institutions 
of learning and receiving their benefits con- 
stitute a properly and correctly favored group 
in our society. Inherent in this fact is a 
reciprocal contract that has profound mean- 
ing both for the individual student and for 
the country. Here is the force upon which 
the Nation must depend to help overcome 
the appalling statistic that almost half of 
our citizens do not yote, In the light of the 
average the citizens of the State of Iowa 
emerge well ahead of the rest of the country 
in their sense of political responsibility. 
The figures show that while throughout the 
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Nation the average of citizens of voting age 
who went to the polls in the 1956 presidential 
year was only 60.4 percent, in Iowa it was 
74.1 percent. 

Iowa was sixth among the 48 States. 

Our 74.1 percent was bested by Idaho with 
77.3 percent; Connecticut with 76.6 percent, 
Utah with 76.1 percent, Massachusetts with 
75.3 percent, and New Hampshire with 75.2 
percent. What these figures prove is that 
Iowa might do better but it proves also that 
our State is well toward the top and this is 
something of which we may be reasonably 
proud. I like to think that the influence of 
institutions like Parsons College is a con- 
tributor to this exemplary record. 

Finally, in seeking citizenship participa- 
tion in representative government let us 
remember that election or appointment to 
Office is perhaps the highest and the most 
direct of all forms of service. I do not hold 
the opinion by any manner of means that 
a college graduate is Ipso facto an ideal legis- 
lator or the perfect public servant. But in a 
definitely preponderant number of cases it 
is surely an asset. Easily the heavier pro- 
portion of Members of Congress have been 
touched by the advantages of some kind of 
collegiate training. The technical age that 
confronts us with petrochemicals, plastics, 
antibiotics, radioisotopes, nuclear energy, 
electronics, nucleonics and automation, is 
reaching out for the trained mind with an 
almost savage desperation. = 

The geopolitical age that confronts us 
demands a new dimension in statesmanship. 
It is possible to travel now between New 
York and Paris faster than it was possible 
30 years ago to travel between Boston and 
New York by motor. Overall the issue before 

„ mankind—whether the immediate problem 
is civil rights or Taft-Hartley, or Suez, or 
foreign aid, or aid to education, or Federal 
authority over the money structure—is a 
moral one. Your fellow citizens will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reevaluate you 
5, 10, 20, 30 years from now. In the ultimate 
the tabulation of your contribution to your- 
self, your community, your nation, your 
family, your alma mater, will be a moral 
tabulation, 

If you take away with you from Parsons 
College the powerful Presbyterian precepts 
that do so much to mold character, you will 
be found in the coming years, to the limit 
of your capacity, performing services in 
every aspect of life, that will keep your 
country strong and free and that will put 
the underpinnings of moral might and 
righteousness beneath what is today a 
badly shaken world. 


I give you my salute and I wish you God- 
speed. 


Tight Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the American people today is the 
tightening credit squeeze. This is a 
manmade problem which stems directly 
from the so-called tight money policy of 
the present administration. 

High interest rates have increased the 
cost of Government, hampered the build- 
ing of schools, delayed business expan- 
sion, and aggravated the problems of 
farmers, The outlook is all the more 
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disturbing in view of predicted addi- 
tional increases in interest rates. 

The damaging impact of tight money 
has recently been assessed by the Wall 
Street Journal in an article appearing 
in the June 24, 1957, issue of this paper. 
The article follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal of June 24, 
1957] 


TIGHTER MONEY—MORE FIRMS POSTPONE Ex- 
PANSION PLANS AS INTEREST Cosrs SOAR— 
One DELAYS Bonp SALE, CALLS MARKET 
Disorcantzep—New Rate HIKES Forecast— 
UNCLE Sam Is SQUEEZED, Too 
Tight money is twisting the plans of a 

growing number of American businessmen. 

Some are postponing or canceling care- 
fully laid expansion plans. Many are keep- 
ing a closer eye on inventories so as to limit 
costly borrowing. Others are reshaping 
financing plans in the hope of minimizing 
higher interest costs. 

Those are the major facts turned up by a 
Wall Street Journal survey of businessmen 
and bankers in 13 major cities around the 
United States, as both bank borrowing and 
bond financing costs continue to mount. 
Other findings: 

Bankers generally look for interest rates 
to go higher still. 

High interest rates—and the scarcity of 
loanable funds—chiefiy deter marginal proj- 
ects; many companies are pushing ahead 
with expansion plans, convinced that the 
resulting profits will more than offset the 
higher cost of money, 


WIDE RANGE OF BUSINESSES 


Reports of stymied expansion plans come 
from a wide range of businesses, however. 

“The recent rise in interest rates killed a $1 
million expansion program we had planned,” 
says Gilbert Schnitzer, president of Industrial 
Air Products Co., Portland, Oreg., supplier of 
oxygen for industrial and medical uses. “We 
had intended to open plants in other North- 
west cities, but we simply can't afford to pay 
current bank rates.“ 

“We're not bidding on some jobs we'd like 
to bid on, because if we got them we would 
have to have new facilities,” says an official 
of a southern California aircraft company. 
“We think we'd have to pay too much for the 
money to finance the new facilities.” 

And the senior credit officer of a major 
Chicago bank reports, “Several of our cus- 
tomers haye reduced or postponed expansion 
plans becaues of high interest rates. They 
hope to borrow later when rates are more 
fayorable.” A number of these companies, 
he says, were utilities; one was a railroad. 

There's no question that interest rates are 
high by any recent standards, no matter 
where a businessman may turn. The banks’ 
rate for their biggest borrowers with the best 
credit ratings—the prime rate—is 4 percent, 
the highest it has been since 1933. And 
that's only part of the story. As money has 
tightened, more and more borrowers have 
found that, in the banks’ eyes, they no 
longer qualify for the minimum rate. Banks 
also have become more insistent that borrow- 
ers keep close to 20 percent of any money 
they borrow on deposit with the banks—a 
step that increases the actual cost of the 
loans. 

A PRIME RATE BOOST? 

More bad news for businessmen: Many 
bankers maintain that an increase in the 
prime rate itself is overdue, Any such in- 
crease sooner or later would affect all bor- 
rowers, since all bank rates are scaled up- 
ward from the prime rate. 

When a businessman turns to the bond 
market for long-term loans to finance ex- 
pansion programs the picture, if anything, 
is even more bleak. The yields on top-grade 
corporate bonds outstanding, as measured by 
Moody's Investors Service, have averaged 3.7 


> million debenture issue. 
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percent so far this year. As shown by the 
chart below, that's higher than the ann 
average for any year since 1934. And the 
average is sure to go higher, since the yields 
on new bond issues for several weeks have 
been running well above 3.7 percent. 

Only last week, Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. had to pay 4.91 percent when it sold 
$70 million of 29-year debentures. That's 
the highest rate paid by any Bell Syste™ 
unit since 1930. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. last week 
paid 6.145 percent to borrow $30 million on 
25-year first mortgage bonds. That's in 
sharp contrast to the 3.39 percent rate the 
Michigan utility paid on a $30 million 25- 
year bond issue less than 2 years ago—i2 
November 1955. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., this week 
will offer $20 million of debentures. To 
its securities more attractive in the current 
bond market, Kerr-McGee has coupled tO 
each $1,000 debenture a warrant entit 
the purchaser to buy 5 shares of the com” 
pany’s common stock at $80 a share during 
od period from April 1, 1958, to June I. 

The rise of bond market interest costs has 
been so swift that some companies have sim- 
ply thrown up their hands. Associates In- 
vestment Co. last Tuesday postponed a $20 
The reason, a07 
cording to E. Douglas Campbell, treasurers 
“The disorganized condition of the market- 

Higher interest rates, of course, are pincD- 
ing governments as well as businesses. 
‘Treasury last week had to pay 3.404 percent 
to raise $1.6 billion on its regular offering 
of 91-day bills—the highest rate it had pald 
on such securities in 24 years. State and 
local governments also are being forced to 


pay higher and higher interest rates to raise 


funds for schools, highways, and other fā- 
cilities. The Dow-Jones municipal von 

yield index last week rose to 3.48 percent, the 
highest level since October 1935. of 

Tighter money is helping to defeat one 
the prime aims of the Eisenhower adm 
tration—to stretch out the average maturity 
of the Federal debt. One purpose of the 
proposed stretch-out was to cut down the 
size of the Government's future debt Te 
funding chore, In addition, by off 
longer-term securities, the administratio 
hoped to place more of the debt in the hang? 
of nonbank investors. Banks prefer sh. 
term securities; such purchases set the § 
for further inflation. K 

At the end of 1952, just before Ike too 
office, the average maturity of the Feder®” 
debt was 46 months. By mid-1955, the aver 
age had reached 55 months. But as mon 
tightend, the Treasury decided it could u 
sell additional longer term securities at 
interest rate that it cared to pay. So it a 
relied more and more on short-term issu 

The current interest-rate upsurge, iy 
only minor interruptions, dates from Stn 
1955. As business began to pull out of 
inventory recession of late 1953 and WB 
demand for credit grew—for rebuilding i- 
pleted inventories and building new faci en 
ties. The Federal Reserve System, wh! d 
during the recession period had supp! ed 
the banks with all the funds they need 
and more, began to limit the funds the 
had available to lend. Interest rates 
steadily. 

In late 1956, the Federal Reserve hesitated: 
somewhat uncertain as to the business th 
ture. But as business plowed ahead ow 
record expansion programs (spending on n at 
plant and equipment this year is forecast n 
$37.4 billion, an increase of 6 percent over th 
1956 high), the Reserve System took h 
and again grabbed the credit reins tightly. 

BORROWED RESERVES 

Just how strapped the banks are for funds 
showed up last week in the weekly sta aro 
issued by the Reserve System, The banks 


rose 
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Tequired to keep on deposit with the Reserve 
m funds equal to a specified percentage 
Of the deposits on their own books; for the 
Major New York City banks, for example, this 
tage is 20 percent. To meet these re- 
ents, the banks this past week had to 
w from the Reserve Systém a dally aver- 
age of $1.1 billion. 
When money began to tighten early in 
1955, many businessmen decided to finance 
on programs temporarily—sometimes 
Tor several years—with bank loans. When 
Money became more plentiful and interest 
rates eased, they expected to raise long-term 
in the bond market. 
Despite the fact that more than 2 years 
has passed with no drop in interest rates, 
some companies persist on that course. 
“There has been considerably more bor- 
g from banks lately by companies that 
hot want to commit themselves on long- 
loans,” reports E. E. Adams, president 
at San Francisco's Bank of California. 
Under its normal financing pattern, Pitts- 
hee Equitable Gas Co. this year would 
ve sold debentures to provide the funds 
ed for a new $8.7 million petrochemical 
Plant in Kentucky. But because of high in- 
terest rates, says C. J. Mulholland, vice presi- 
t and treasurer, the company early last 
Month arranged instead for an 1ll-month 
loan. 
SHUN LONG COMMITMENTS 
But a growing number of banks are turn- 
baie ee borrowers who want to arrange new 
old for expansion purposes or to renew 
: Ones, Several factors underlie this trend. 
55 one thing, with the prospect of still high- 
mit terest rates, banks aren't eager to com- 
in t thelr funds for long periods at current 
t rates. 
— money market still is uncertain,” 
YS John Hay, president of the Michigan 
hig in Detroit. “Rates might go even 
* and we don't want to get locked 


fon Rother factor is that the Reserve System 
the Some time has been gently pressuring 
for banks to avoid even temporary loans 
Capital purposes. The System argues, 
th Considerable conviction, that such 
fons feed inflation. And with the demand 
pl dank credit still outrunning the sup- 
y, more and more banks are finding it de- 
dle to go along with the Reserve System. 
ers ers, trying tactfully to shove custom- 
into the bond market, emphasize that 
fon essen may have to wait a long time 
Jo Tates to come down. Wentworth P. 
— & senior vice president of Fidelity- 
Most elphia Trust Co., goes farther than 
in that direction, 
DROP IN 1961? 
May dare interest rates begin rising,” says 
18 Chnson, “they rise for a period of about 
the ats before falling off again.” He figures 
Gove recent low point was 1946 (the 
sharp ern of 1953-54, he figures, was not 
treng enough to interrupt the overall up- 
rates ). He concludes: It seems likely that 
ing to noua begin to drop by 1961, accord- 
Bo all historical data available.” 
lenges, vers Pushed out of banks have been 
Aue, responsible for the bond market 
dend ing The squeeze has done more than 
ers ha terest rates soaring, Many bond deal- 
securi ve found it impossible to sell their 
action ef without marking down prices—an 
tor n that in some cases has meant losses 
ee dealers. 
ers act themselves to some extent, deal- 
Made that new bond issues be 
bret more attractive—both with higher in- 
of the ison and in other ways. An example 
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cline. Dealers now, however, are stipulat- 
ing in some cases that new bonds cannot be 
called in and refunded for at least 5 years, 

Unlike expansion loans, bankers find 
there's no strong upward pressure under in- 
ventory loans. Businessmen generally have 
been trying to hold their stocks in check. 
The high cost of money is only one reason 
for this. Most products and materials now 
are plentiful, so businessmen find it unnec- 
essary to stockpile. But interest rates still 
are influencing a number of inventory plan- 
ners. 

FOWLER PLANS CUT 

“We plan to cut inventories 15 percent 
in the next 6 months to reduce operating 
costs,” says Paul Fowler, president of Fowler 
Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oreg., manu- 
facturer of water heaters. “We use a great 
deal of steel, and if we can cut down the 
size of our orders and order at more frequent 
intervals, we won't have to obtain so many 
of these expensive loans.” 

Aluminum Company of America, while it 
says it is not directly affected by tight money, 
believes many of its customers are cutting 
inventories because of high interest rates. 

Many companies concede they're concerned 
by tight money—but not enough to alter any 
plans or programs. 

“High money rates won't affect our major 
expansion plans,” says Laurence F. Whitte- 
more, president of Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
paper and pulp maker, “Marginal projects 
wouldn't be started, but we have none in 
that category now.” 

Other companies unworried by tight 
money include those who finance operations 
largely by retaining earnings. “We generate 
enough cash within the company to take 
care of all our needs,” says an official of a 
big Chicago-based manufacturing concern. 

RATE INCREASES ASKED 


A number of public utilities, while worried 
by higher interest costs, expect to offset them 
through higher charges for their services; a 
number of rate-increase requests already are 
pending before State regulatory agencies. 

Many businessmen are philosophical about 
tight money. With the present top corporate 
tax rate of 52 percent, Uncle Sam pays about 
half of the higher interest costs, figures W. A. 
Parish, president of Houston Lighting & 
Power Co. Interest costs are deductible 
from income when a corporation figures its 
taxes. f 

Whatever the impact of high interest rates 
on business, one thing is sure:- Tight money 
feeds on itself. As businessmen begin to 
fret about the availability and cost of credit, 
they rush to line up loans—sometimes 
months in advance of actual need. 

“Even on the same interest rate, credit 
tends to get tighter on its own * * * tends 
to accumulate more pressure,” says David M. 
Kennedy, president of Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 
“We're seeing no letup in the demand for 
borrowings.” 
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Pay Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Jersey City: 


Crry Hatt, 
Jersey City, N. J., June 21, 1957. 
Hon. Vincent J, DELLaY, 
House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN DELLA Y: Certified copy 
ot resolution, adopted by the Jersey City 
Board of Commissioners on June 18, 1957, is 
delivered; this, by direction of the Board. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES A. TUMULTY, Jr., 
City Clerk. 
Whereas postal employees are today 
are handling 20 percent more mail with less 
employees than in 1951, and the President 
of the United States has stated his approval 
of paying increases where increased produc- 
tion warrants them; and 
Whereas it is recognized that it is a gen- 
eral policy of private industry to adjust 
wages upward, annually or biannually, to 
provide increased purchasing power and a 
better standard of living to sustain the na- 
tional economy: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Board of Commission- 
ers of the City of Jersey City memorialize the 
Congress of the United States, the office of 
Senator of the United States, and the office of 
Congressman of the United States, that the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of Jersey 
City go on record in favor of a justified in- 
crease in pay for postal employees as out- 
lined in Senate bill S. 27 and House bill 
H. R. 2474 submitted by Senator JOHNSON 
and Congressman Morgison, respectively; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and to Congressman 
THOMAS Murray, chairman of the House of 
Representatives Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and to Congressmen ALFRED D, 
SrEMINSKI and VINCENT J. DELLAY, also to 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and CLIFFORD 
CASE. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of resolution adopted by the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Jersey City 
at a meeting held on June 18, 1957, 
JAMES A. TUMULTY, Jr., 
City Clerk. 


Vote of Board of Directors, Northern 
Textile Association, on Government 
Cotton Price Policy 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the vote of the board of directors 
of the Northern Textile Association, 
Seyi ESN 1 calls for a one- price 
sys or cotton, without any processing 
tax or similar device. 

The vote follows: 

VOTE oF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS, NORTHERN 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, ON THE MATTER oF 
GOVERNMENT COTTON PRICE Policy, JUNE 
21, 1957 
The Northern Textile Association urges 

elimination of the present costly and dis- 

criminatory Government system of pricing 
cotton, which penalizes American mills by 
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forcing them to pay a price for cotton sub- 
stantially in excess of the world price at 
which American- cotton is sold to 
foreign mills, and reduces the market for cot- 
ton 


American mills are the largest and most 
stable customers of American cotton growers, 
Over 98 percent of the cotton we use is grown 
on United States soll. The mills are a vital 
link in the chain of processes which brings 
cotton to its customers. The prosperity of 
the textile industry is essential to farmers, in- 
termedigte processors, and fabricators of cot - 
ton. Together we number many millions and 
constitute a significant part of the Nation's 
economy. 

Government cotton policy has resulted ina 
declining market for American cotton and 
cotton textiles, and current trends indicate 
further losses unless interferences with com- 
petitive pricing and marketing of cotton 
cease, 

The present direct cost of Government 
cotton programs is estimated at over $800 
million for the current year. Of this, the 
export program costs about $350 million. 
In addition, American mills are forced to 
contribute a minimum of $310 million more 
for the cotton they use than if purchased 
at world prices. This constitutes a tremen- 
dous handicap to an industry which must 
compete, not only with foreign fabrics but 
with many substitute products. Govern- 
ment policy holds the price of cotton high 
for domestic mills with one hand, and with 
the other disposes of American cotton to 
our foreign competitors at lower prices. 

This system militates against mills, em- 
ployees, farmers, investors, and all who are 
dependent upon the welfare of the cotton, 
cotton textile, apparel, and related indus- 
tries, 

The ultimate prosperity of the cotton 
farmer, textile worker, and investors depends 
upon a growing market for cotton textiles. 
A market made artificially noncompetitive, 
hampered, and restricted by Government 
manipulation and control ceases to grow. 

Existing legislation should be changed to: 

1. Permit the farmer to sell his cotton 
at a competitive price at home and abroad, 
to enlarge his market, his production, and 
his income. í 

2. Permit American mills to. buy Ameri- 
can cotton at world prices without hidden 
processing taxes or similar devices, and 
thereby improve their competitive- position, 

3. Permit cotton to move freely through 
the channels of trade without Government 
manipulation, 

4. Reduce the excessive costs of the pres- 
ent program, eliminate the two-price sys- 
tem, and free the industry from carrying 
the heavy burden of an unsuccessful cotton 
program. 

We the problems of readjust- 
ment which beset cotton farmers and urge 
a program of direct marketing equalization 
Payments designed to alleviate hardship 
consistent with a long-run solution of the 
problem. 


Drummond, Lippmann, and Childs, and 
the Trentonian Look at the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


` OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the great interest in 
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the Supreme Court engendered by some 
of its recent decisions, I include the fol- 
lowing articles by three of the country’s 
better known columnists, and an edito- 
rial from the Trentonian, a leading news- 
paper of my New Jersey district: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
21, 1957 
WHAT THE Court REALLY RULED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There is an erroneous im- 
pression that the Supreme Court is under- 
mining the authority of Congress to investi- 
gate communism and cutting the foundation 
free under the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
munist leaders. 

It is doing no such thing—or so it seems to 
me. 

There is plenty of room for honest differ- 
ences of opinion over the Court's latest rul- 
ings. The argument is already going on so 
furiously that one newspaper has remarked 
with relish how it would like to join a cru- 
sade to impeach the offending justices. 

Obviously inpeachment talk is just rhet- 
oric. Franklin D. Roosevelt's roundly de- 
feated Court-packing plan of 1937—to get a 
bench that would give him the kind of deci- 
sions he wanted—was a mild course of action 
compared to impeachment which would be a 
Court-unpacking plan. Of course, both are 
wrong and thoughtful critics of the Supreme 
Court's opinions do not bring impeachment 
into the discussion. 

What I want to bring out is that public 
controversy, pro and con, over the latest de- 
cisions ought to rest on what the Court 
actually ruled, not on what some headlines 
say the Court ruled. 

Take the Watkins decision. John T. Wat- 
kins, whose conviction for contempt of Con- 
gress was set aside by the Court, was required 
to answer and did answer all committee 
questions concerning his own pro-Commu- 
nist activities. He was required to answer 
and did answer all questions concerning peo- 
ple he knew who were presently engaged in 
pro-Communist activities. He only declined 
to answer questions about those he knew 
had broken with the Communist Party sev- 
eral years ago. 

It was at this point that the Supreme 
Court ruled 6 to 1 that Congress exceeded 
its investigatory power. The Court made 
these points: 

That the congressional power to investi- 
gate stems from the congressional right to 
legislate and thus investigation must clearly 
serve the legislative function. 

That while the congressional power to in- 
vestigate is very large, it is not unlimited, 
it must not have the prodominant result 
of invading the private rights of individuals, 

That the congressional power to investi- 
gate does not reach to exposure for the sake 
of exposure. 

This means, it seems to me, a very care- 
ful and moderate limitation on congressional 
committee investigations and a requirement 
that the congressional committees clearly 
establish the relevance of their questions at 
the time of the hearings. 

Take the Smith Act decision. Here the 
Court freed 5 California Communist leaders 
and ordered 4 new trial for 9 others—in both 
instances because of trial errors. 

The Court again sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act which forbids 
conspiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. 

The Court found the California trial Judge 
in error because he failed to charge the jury, 
as Judge Medina had in New York, that ad- 
vocacy of violence is illegal only when it is 
directed to inciting an act of violence, not 
just teaching the theory of violence. Judge 
Medina's charge did not prevent the New 
York jury from finding the Communist lead- 
ers guilty. 
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It does seem to me that Justice Harlan’s 
majority opinion is overly semantic in de- 
fining the word “organize” as meaning onl 
“to bring into being.” The legislative history 
of the Smith Act suggests that Congress was 
referring to keeping the Communist Party 
in being as well as bringing it into being and 
this will undoubtedly have to be cleared UP: 

Congress’ primary role is not to investigate: 
its primary role is to legislate and investiga” 
tion must be faithfully used to serve that 
end. 

Congress’ primary role is not to punish and 
prosecute, and thus when its Investigations 
reach to that end they must not be all 
as the Court says, to abridge protected free- , 
doms.” It is the role of the courts, not 
Congress, to prosecute and punish. 

And when the Supreme Court surveys these 
precious constitutionally protected freedoms 
it is not thinking merely of a few Comm 
leaders, it is thinking of 170 million Ameri- 
cans. : 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 25, 1957] 
Back TOWARD THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the Watkins case the Supreme Court, 
with Chief Justice Warren delivering th® 
opinion of the majority, has tried to set 
down certain limits on the rights and po’ 
of congressional investigating commit 
We must, I think, describe the opinion in 
this tentative way. For the limitations are 
stated in general terms, and no one 
know how they will in the future apply 855 
cifically in concrete cases. In practice, 
application will depend on how much 
particular committee is willing to accepts 
how much it is determined to stretch, 
limitations, and whether the Court will be 
disposed to construe the limitations strictlY 
or loosely. 

However, we have in the Watkins decisio® 
a powerful assertion of a principle wh 
will influence the conduct of commit p 
the attitude of witnesses, the actions of Low 
Court, and the general posture of pub 
opinion. The principle is that a witness 
who believes that his constitutional rig? 
are being abused, may appeal to the co a 
for protection. The question now before 2 75 
country is whether this principle is co 
tutional and is in the public interest. n 

Those who are opposed to the decisio 
must say that they do not think that a 2 
ness should be able to appeal from a eet 
gressional committee to the courts: 
in substance, what Mr. Justice Clark, H 
lone dissenter, seems to think—that for 
courts to intervene is a usurpation of power 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is not in ior 
public interest that the judiciary snow 
supervise congressional investigations. on 

Mr. Justice Clark, who regards the decis! 
as mischievous, comes very near to sayi 
that congressional committees are a law unto 
themselves, and that there should be no ab- 
peal from them to the courts for the 
tection of the constitutional rights of 
individual witnesses. “Perhaps,” he say% 
“the rules of conduct placed upon the 1 
mittees by the House admit of individ 
abuse and unfairness. But that is none 
our (i, e., the Court's) affairs. So Watte 
the object of the legislative inquiry is legiti- 
mate and the questions proposed are perti 
nent thereto, it is not for the Court to inter, 
fere with the committee's system of inquiry) 

This is a masterpiece of confusion. For 
begs the questions before the Court. per 
Watkins case was there individual abuse 
unfairness because a particular phase of k 
inquiry was not legitimate or because th® 
questions put to Watkins were not pert: 
nent? It is not entirely clear what Justis 
Clark really thinks. But, apparently, 1t pi 
that the Court must assume that what 
committee does is legitimate and that th 
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Questions it puts are pertinent, and that if 
Produce individual abuse and unfair- 
Dess, it is none of the Court's affair. 

On the broad constitutional issue, Justice 
Clark holds that it is a trespass upon the 
fundamental American principle of separa- 
2 of powers for the courts to concern 

emselves with such individual abuse and 
Unfairness. But is it truly an American 
Principle that the separation of powers is 
— so absolute that a committee of 
the cannot be called to account for 

lawfulness of what it does? Surely, the 
A an principle is that Congress is not 
dus eee body, accountable only to itself, 
that it is under the law of the Constitu- 
the Constitution as interpreted by 
the courts and as it may be amended by 
People. 
ane ultimate issued raised by the Wat- 
Case is not constitutional. It is, if we 
ad Quite candid, whether in order to combat 
it Communist movement, which would if 

Could destroy the American Government 

the American social order, it is neces- 
vary to encourage or to permit congressional 
tu ittees to proceed outside the Consti- 
N Can the Constitution be defended 
it Yy by extraconstitutional means, or can 
be defended within its own terms? It has 
ate On the grounds that there was a desper- 
dervätnerBener that many sober and con- 
at ative men have supported or-connived 


if 


Th, yism. 

e Watkins decision is addressed to this 
vos Cular kind of extraconstitutional in- 
law gation, of which the object is to out- 
beha exposure and pitiless publicity all 
- vior which might assist, might favor, 
Might tolerate the spread of Communist 
Propaganda. These investigations are not 
primarily to illegal acts, to espi- 
and subversion. They are addressed 
Vities which are not, strictly speak- 
inst the law and could not be prose- 
a court. These investigations are 
ed on for the purpose of informing 
how to make new laws. Quite the 
It is evident that laws prohibit- 
ese activities would be in open conflict 

Thee Constitution. 
ere being no legal way to suppress such 
fetes as propaganda, infiltration, and 
— traveling, Congress, with the support 
when opinion, has created committees 
eu are designed, among other things, to 
8 by intimidation what cannot be 

by due process of law. 

Supreme Court has waited a long 
— 10 years—before it has inter- 
ed in what is unconstitutional process, 
fough to on the grounds that fire must be 
sto t with fire, that the end, which is to 
npa Spread of communism, justifies any 
tracy, I do not think the long patience of 
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More shows that the Eisenhower Court is 
Court liberal than the Roosevelt-Truman 
chang. but rather that the times have 
Which 8. The emergency—if there was one 
is ee not be met by lawful means 
investi. and the presumption is now that 
the eating committees must work within 
units of the Constitution. 


[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
w Herald of June 25, 1957 
ARREN UNALTERED BY POMP OF OFFICE 
tm (By Marquis Childs) 
moet the long perspective of history, the 
howepustinguished act of President Eisen- 
his & administration—or, at any rate, of 
ot Pied ay well be the appointment 
States, Warren as Chief Justice of the United 
on th The influence Warren has wielded 
and on po Preme Court, on the body of law 
that o the Nation in less than 4 years merits 
The lecture. 
tar p *Weep of the opinions which went s0 
Tigh restoring the balance of civil 
tion? together with the school desegrega- 
opinion of 3 years ago, would in itself 
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make the tenure of any Chief Justice nie- 
morable, however long that tenure. 

But since he was sworn in as the 14th Ohief 
Justice on October 5, 1953, Warren also has 
been able to bring a large measure of har- 
mony to a Court torn by bitter factionalism 
and unhappy personal discord. 

The root of his achievement is in a genius 
for polities, using the word in its best and 
truest meaning. This is joined in the Chief 
Justice with a deep dedication to the fun- 
damental American freedoms embodied in 
the Bill of Rights. 

As the Chief and the eight Associate Jus- 
tices prepare for the long summer recess, 
when they have finally decided the Girard 
case, one thing about Warren is abundantly 
clear. Three and a half years of Washing- 
ton and his high office have altered him out- 
wardly little, if at all. He is the same plain, 
unassuming man who left the governorship 
of California in the midst of an unprece- 
dented third term when, to his astonishment, 
Attorney General Brownell flew out to Sacra- 
mento to tell him the President wanted him 
to be Chief Justice. 

While he has been generous in attending 
official occasions, he has stood aside from the 
fuss and feathers of official Washington. A 
large, unassuming figure, speaking in a 
somewhat high-pitched voice, he has a 
modest, commonsense bearing characteristic 
of his approach to the problems of the Court 
as he saw them when he took over. 

Shortly Warren and his family will go to 
California for a rest. But then on July 17 
the Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren will go to 
London for the meeting of the American Bar 
Association. For Warren, this will be both 
a pleasure and a duty. Afterward the War- 
rens will be leisurely tourists in Europe until 
the end of August. 

His conscience is an important part of War- 
ren's makeup. It explains why he went last 
summer on a good-will tour of India in the 
season of extreme heat and monsoon rains. 

That same conscience has had a great deal 
to do with the conviction, slowly developed 
in the stresses and strains of the postwar era, 
that Warren has brought to one decision after 
another. Those decisions should have sur- 
prised no one, since he spoke out even after 
he took his place on the Court about the peril 
to basic freedoms in the obsessive fear of 
communism in America. 

In November of 1955 he said that the 


“temptation to imitate totalitarian security. 


methods is a subtle temptation that must be 
resisted day by day, for it will be with us as 
long as totalitarianism itself." That is the 
deep conviction behind Warren's opinion in 
the Watkins case, in which the right of con- 
science under the free-speech amendment 
was at issue. 

When Warren became Chief, Justices Black 
and Douglas, appointees out of the New Deal, 
were usually in dissent. They often casti- 
gated the other Justices for thelr conserv- 
atism. 

In the years that followed, the Chief Justice 
has sometimes joined Douglas and Black in 
dissent. But on the far-reaching civil lib- 
erties opinions, the Court was unanimous ex- 
cept for a new dissenter, Justice Clark, a Tru- 
man appointee, 

When Warren was named to the Court, 
there were those who deplored the appoint- 
ment because, they said, he was not a scholar. 
of the law and had no judicial experience, 
Warren is not a scholar in the sense that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis D. Brandeis 
were scholars. But he has brought common- 
sense and conviction to a troubled Court and 
a troubled time. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
June 22, 1957 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS Back 


This week's United States Supreme Court 
decisions, tightening somewhat the condi- 
tions under which the Government can se- 


~ 
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cure Smith Act convictions and imposing 
new curbs on the investigative powers and 
procedures of legislative committees where 
their purposes conflict with first-amend- 
ment rights, have been halled in some quar- 
ters as far reaching and in others as an 
indication that the Communists have, in 
effect, now seized open control of the Court. 

The latter assertion is, of course, ridicu- 
lous. But far reaching? We wonder. 

It seems to us that the Supreme Court 
simply has pointed the way to a road which 
has always been there—the first words of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution: 
“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or infamous crime unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand 
jury ef e.” 

The matters concerning which the Court 
spoke came before it because of the as- 
sumption of broad powers by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. The de- 
cision cautioned Congress that while its 
investigatory powers were broad, they were 
not without limit. It also stressed that Con- 
gress is not a law enforcement or trial agency, 
and added that investigations conducted 
solely for the personal aggrandizement of the 
investigators or to punish those investigated 
are indefensible. 

The high tribunal has thus pinpointed how 
legislative investigators have usurped func- 
tions which properly should repose in the 
historic American grand jury and court sys- 
tem. As is all to well known by now, most 
congressional investigations into Communist 
activities have wound up with a witness or 
two held in contempt of Congress for refus- 
ing to answer questions. The Court has 
made it clear that within proper bounds, 
witnesses cannot shield themselves from 
answering congressional inquiries. But at 
the same time, the Court struck at question- 
ing undertaken merely for, as the Court put 
it, “exposure’s sake.” Š 

We can hope that the Supreme Court 
stemmed that rising tide, for it is a tide 
which has burdened the Nations taxpayers 
with nonessential investigatory supercargo. 
As this newspaper has mentioned editorially 
on previous occasions, if all duly constituted 
law-enforcement agencies were to function 
as they should, there will be no need what- 
ever for the type investigation with which 
we have become all too familiar, 

The Constitution provides the manner in 
which the law is to be enforced, and the . 
manner in which a criminal shall be made 
to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime.” But too often, on both State and 
National levels of government, the grand- 
jury system has been superseded by polit- 
ically inspired legislative creations which 
recognize no bounds except the realm of 
political expediency. 

That is not the American way. The Su- 
preme Court has now directed our attention 
to the manner in which we can protect our 
Nation while at the same time protecting the 
civil rights and liberties of the inhabitants 
thereof. \ 8 


H. R. 7125 
OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to clarify my position 
as the representative of and spokesman 
for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
the Congress of the United States, con- 
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cerning certain sections of H. R. 7125, 
which refer to Puerto Rico specifically. 

First, I refer to section 5064 (d) of the 
bill, which makes the provisions of sec- 
tion 5064 applicable to Puerto Rico, with 
respect to distilled spirits, wines, rectified 
products and beer of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture brought into the United States 
and lost or rendered unmarketable or 
condemned, as a t of a major dis- 
aster as determined by the President, 
under the act of September 30, 1950— 
42 United States Code, 1855. The Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is the recipient 
of the taxes paid on such distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products and beer of 
Puerto Rican manufacture, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico evidently 
should be willing to reimburse the tax- 
payers in cases where the distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, and beer, upon 
which such taxes have been paid, are 
rendered unmarketable, or have been 
condemned as a result of a major dis- 
aster. The Commonwealth recognizes 
this obligation completely. As a matter 
of fact, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has recently adopted legislation to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of Puerto Rico to make payments equiva- 
lent to the taxes paid on distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, and beer of 
Puerto Rican manufacture, shipped to 
the United States and lost, rendered un- 
salable, or condemned by reason of a 
major disaster, including: disasters in 
1954. Below I am including the text of 
that law. 

May I suggest, then, that it is unneces- 
sary that such taxpayers be reimbursed 
by the Federal Treasury, even though the 
Treasury be reimbursed from moneys 
collected for Puerto Rico by a delegate of 
the Federal Treasury stationed in Puerto 
Rico. For the taxes to be refunded are 
collected in Puerto Rico before shipment 
of the taxable merchandise to the main- 
land, and the collections are supposed to 
be covered into the Treasury of Puerto 
Rico. Under section 5064, the delegate 
of the United States Treasury is being 
directed to deduct from his collections in 
order to reimburse the United States 
Treasury. s 

Second, I refer to section 5314 of H. R. 
7125, which makes applicable to Puerto 
Rico the provisions of chapter 51 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The application 
to Puerto Rico of this chapter of the code 
appears to be in conflict with section 9 
of the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act, 
as continued by section 4 of Public Law 
600 of the 81st Congress. Public Law 600, 
81st Congress, was enacted in the nature 
of a compact with the people of Puerto 
Rico. Section 9 of the Puerto Rico Fed- 
eral Relations Act provides that inter- 
nal-revenue laws of the United States 
shall not apply in Puerto Rico. 

It is true t the provisions of section 
5314 of H. R. 7125 are intended to facili- 
tate the shipment of denatured alcohol 
from Puerto Rico to the mainland. The 
expenses incurred by the Treasury of the 
United States, in the application of this 
part of the Internal Revenue Code to 
Puerto Rico, are to be reimbursed by the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico. I am most 
agreeable that Puerto Rico pay these ex- 
penses. 
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But because of the apparent confiict 
aforementioned, there is a strong possi- 
bility that undesirable lawsuits and other 
legal complications may arise. In order 
to dissolve such conflicts and, at the same 
time, attain the objectives which have 
motivated the extension of this part of 
the Internal Revenue Code to Puerto 
Rico, I have introduced H, R. 6043, which 
is now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee and which may soon 
be reported on by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I hope that when the time comes 
for this latter bill to be considered, there 
will be a meeting of the minds and a 
formula found for attaining the common 
objectives of all concerned in this matter 
without real or apparent legal conflict. 

House Bill 274 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico to make payments 
equivalent to the taxes paid on distilled 
spirits, wines, rectified products and beer 
of Puerto Rican manufacture shipped to 
the United States and lost, rendered un- 
salable, or seized, by reason of a major 
disaster, including disasters occurred in 

the United States in the year 1954. 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

Secrion 1. (a) When the President of the 
United States shall determine under Pub- 
lic Law 875 of the 8lst Congress, approved 
September 30, 1950, that a major disaster, 


as defined in said act, has occurred in any . 


area of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, without interest, 
a sum equivalent to the amount of the 
taxes paid or determined on distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products and beer of Puerto 
Rican manufacture shipped to the United 
States and lost, rendered unsalable, or seized 
by a duly authorized officer by reason of a 
disaster occurred in said area in the United 
States, if said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products or beer were held for sale on 
the date of such disaster. The payments 
authorized by this section shall be made to 
the person possessing said distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products or beer for sale 
at the time of such disaster. 

(b) No claim shall be granted under this 
section unless (1) the same has been filed 
within 6 months from the date the President 
of the United States made the determina- 
tion that the disaster referred to in subdi- 
vision (a) of this section occurred; and (2) 
the claimant furnishes evidence, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the effect that 

(A) he has not been compensated by 
insurance or otherwise for the tax paid on 
the distilled spirits, wines, rectified products, 
or beer covered by the claim; and 

(B) he is entitled to the payment author- 
ized by this section. 

Claims made under the provisions of this 
section shall be processed according to the 
regulations the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall make any payment within the 
scope of the powers vested on him by this 
section with regard to the tax on distilled 
spirits, wines, rectified products, or beer 
selzed by a duly authorized officer, or ren- 
dered unsalable, said distilled spirits, wines, 
rectified products or beer shall be destroyed 
under the supervision required by the Secre- 
tary, unless said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fied products or beer have been already de- 
stroyed under supervision satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall also 


apply to those distilled spirits, wines, recti- - 


fied products and beer of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture shipped to the United States and 
lost, destroyed as unsalable, or seized, as a 
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result of the hurricanes that swept part of 
the United States territory in the year 1964. 
and to which refers Public Law 363 of the 
84th Congress, approved August 11, 1958, 
except that (1) claims made under the pro- 
visions of this section with regard to taxes 
paid or determined on distilled spirits, wines, 
Tectified products or beer shall be filed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury within 90 days 
from the date of the taking effect of this 
act; and (2) the payments shall be made to 
(a) the person who held for sale the dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, rectified products or beer 
at the time of the disaster; or (b) to any dis- 
tiller, rectifier, manufacturer or dealer wh? 
has restored to the person holding for sale 
said-products at the time of the disaster the 
complete equivalent of the distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products, or beer so lost, ren- 
dered unsalable, or seized, without having 
received any compensation, payment or 
credit whatsoever with regard to the tax 
levied on said distilled spirits, wines, recti- 
fled products or beer. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury !5 
hereby authorized to prescribe the regulā- 
tions necessary for the enforcement of this 
act. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act, the 
terms “Secretary” and “Secretary of the 
Treasury“ shall mean the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
date of its approval, 


National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to inform the Members of this Con- 
gress that my proposal for a national 
lottery is gaining more and more sup“ 
port every day. 

Newspaper editorials and columnists 
are urging with greater frequency that 
heretofore, that serious consideration be 
given to a national lottery which now 
appears to be the most logical new source 
of Government revenue. 

I respectfully invite my colleagues to 
read these two articles which I take 
pleasure in inserting in the RECORD. 

The first article by E. F, Hutton en- 
titled “Think it Through,” appeared in 
the June 22 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and the second one by Donal 
I. Rogers entitled Lottery Bill Deserves 
Consideration,” appeared in the June 2 
issue of the same widely circulated and 
highly respected newspaper: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
22, 1957] 
THINK Ir THROUGH 
(By E. F. Hutton) 

Why not a lotery? 

On May 14, 1956, I wrote an article suggest” 
ing a lottery to liquidate our national de 
It would benefit everybody as well as the 
winners. Stop and think of the billions 
dollars gambled annually at roulette, fat 
the numbers racket, slot machines, and scores 
of other games. 

A Government lottery would divert hun- 
dreds of dollars from these rackets into“ 
useful channel, ; 
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T realize objections will come and my head 
May roll in the basket. But be that as it 
May, there is a big difference between a Gov- 

t lottery, conducted with complete 
honesty, and private lotteries and gambling 


y. 

tue lottery was used to rebuild Faneuil Hall, 

he “birthplace of American liberty,” after 

A old building had been destroyed by fire. 
Government lottery was used to raise 

Money to build the first Capitol in Washing- 

with the blessings of General Washing- 


Now, will President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of the Treasury give this idea their 
blessing? Or at least, study it? 

WINNINGS TAX FREE 


yt our Government would run a Federal 
tar vy With the proceeds to be used only for 
woe prizes and the reduction of our 
ee debt, money would come in from all 
be tase world becaues the winnings would 
be “free, Evidences of participation could 
bought at all banks, 
ers of this suggestion who favor a tax- 
men Pt Federal lottery to help our Govern- 
t and themselves should write to their 
— and Senators and tell them sa 
make u tem to use a lottery as a way to 
85 Payments on the national debt. This, 
Urn, would reduce huge income taxes, 
inflation, and give our Government 
= Working capital. 
living. inn and women who work for their 
oma nouding union members, are share- 
that in our Government, It's my thought 
Sam we have a moral obligation to Uncle 
tepu aa is in a financial nutcracker, By 
selves g Uncle Sam we also are helping our- 
Which © pay down on a debt of $280 billion, 
is everybody's debt, 
ct Washington stated: “The mass of 
I tizens of the United States mean well, and 
. believe will always act well when 
Matta = Obtain a right understanding of 
teins: People approved Government lot- 
à in Washington's time. 
In QUOTES FROM LINCOLN 
ot w u day and age I find more “quotes 
from om" from “Honest Abe Lincoln than 
Constarnes He said: “I appeal to you to 
clana, tly bear in mind that not with politi- 
dere a 3 and not with 
hold ut th you rests the ques- 
den nan the Union and the liberties of 
tenerations.” be preserved to the latest 
bower g could be, but not if a predatory 
Its tax our people into insolvency runs 
Goy, - Reasonable taxes to support 
— mt are acceptable, but no govern- 
econom sound which challenges in size the 
Wen that is expected to sustain it.” 
tor 1 why not a Federal lottery? Try it 
year, au winning each month. All 
me vernment receives after pay- 
to * the tax-free awards will be applied 
no-tax Federal debt only. The incentive 
lions egen awards will bring in untold mil- 
It 8 month. > 
im. uld be the only tax-free money of 
receive. which anyone can hope to 


wW 


e 
lesinga" President, may we have your 


[From 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
23, 1957] 
WALL Srreer, U. S. A. 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

With Y BILL DESERVES CONSIDERATION 
Session ett Senate Finance Committee in 
Nation, k dying the monetary system of the 
to give c, micht be as good a time as any 
Govern omsideration to new ways of raising 

mment income without increasing 
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taxes. The most logical new source of Gov- 
ernment revenue is with a national lottery. 

It is safe to assume that the Government 
will need more money with each succeeding 
fiscal year. It always has. Soon it will be 
faced with the prospect of doing one of two 
things—either increase taxes to provide more 
revenue, or increase the Federal debt and 
add to the peril of inflation. 

There are some who will say a lottery is 
“un-American,” but as Mr. E. F. Hutton 
pointed out in his column in this newspaper 
yesterday, a lottery was used to build the 
Hirst Capitol in Washington—with the help 
and blessings of President Washington. A 
lottery was used to rebulld Faneuil Hall in 
Boston—where American liberty was born— 
after the original building was destroyed by 
fire, 

Recently the British Government adopted 
a “bond lottery,” the first of its kind in Bri- 
tain in 130 years. Participants can buy a 
certain new type of government bond and 
after holding it for 6 months are eligible for 
prizes in the lottery. The bond pays no in- 
terest. But if you don't win, you still have 
the bond, redeemable at face value. 

Picked by “Ernie” 

About 3 million Britons participated in 
that first lottery and $2,800,000 was paid out 
to 23,000 winners who were selected by one 
of those modern electronic devices which the 
British call "“Ernie''— (stands for electronic 
random number indicator equipment). 

Earlier this month when the English Derby 
was run at Epsom Downs, 23 holders of Irish 
Sweeps tickets in metropolitan New York 
won more than $1,876,000—and the money 
invested by thousands of other ticket holders 
went abroad. 

Before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is a bill introduced by Representative 
Pau. A. Fino, Republican, New York, which 
provides for creation of a national lottery— 
in this instance the proceeds to be used spe- 
cifically for Federal hospitals, care of the 
blind, recipients of old age assistance and 
disabled veterans. 

Though limited in its intent, it provides 
the machinery, nevertheless, for a lottery of 
nationwide scope, prohibited only in those 
States, counties, or municipalities where lot- 
teries are outlawed. 

It has been estimated that a national 
lottery bill, patterned along the lines of the 
Fino bill would provide the Government with 
$10 billion annual revenue, painlessly ex- 


“tracted, which could be applied either to re- 


duction of the Federal debt or to cut taxes. 

The Pino bill would create a “Federal Lot- 
tery Act,” and a Federal Lottery Commission. 
The Commission would be composed of five 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Each would receive a salary at the 
rate of $15,000 a year and would hold office for 
a term of 5 years. One would be appointed 


chairman. 
Sold by Post Office 

Tt provides that from time to time the 
Commission will conduct a lottery by selling 
tickets of participation and awarding prizes 
to winning participants who shall be deter- 
mined by drawings made by prominent per- 
sons designated by the Commission. 

Tickets, engraved and printed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, would be sold and dis- 
tributed through the Post Office Department 
without cost to the lottery fund. 

The bill also provides penalties, including 
fines and jail terms, for trafficking in tickets 
where it is forbidden by law and for coun- 
terfeiting tickets. 

Increasingly it becomes apparent that this 
Fino bill, or one similar to it, merits serious 
congressional consideration. 
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Red Boss Makes Sucker of United States 
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or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, when 
will we learn that Communist leaders of 
Russia are notorious distorters of the 
truth, and why are we so naive as to 
furnish them with a vehicle to propa- 
gandize, such as provided Dictator 
Khrushchev in the TV interview by 
CBS? 

I call your attention to the following 
editorial entitled “Red Boss Makes 
Sucker of United States,” which ap- 
peared in the Daily Pantagraph, of 
Bloomington, III., on June 21: 

Rev Boss Makes SUCKER oF UNITED STATES 


Russia has been able to make full propa- 
ganda use of Dictator Khrushchev’s TV 
interview released in this country by CBS. 

The Soviets have been distributing 
selected parts of the interview to all parts 
of the world through press and radio. They 
have been supplementing what Khrushchev 
said with comment from America. 

Tass quoted the New York Herald Tribune 
as saying that the interview itself was an 
encouraging indication of relaxed tensions 
between the United States and Russia. 

Peter Edson reports that Tass quoted 
George Kennan, former United States Am- 
bassador to Russia who was so hated by the 
Kremlin that he was ousted, as saying, 
“Khrushchev set forth many suppositions 
which were very correct.” 

Edson points out that Kennan’s full re- 
view on the broadcast was highly critical 
of the Russians. But the one sentence 
quoted gave the impression that the author 
of the original policy of containment had 
swung over and was now pro-Khrushchev, 

The Christian Sclence Monitor was quoted 
by Tass as having reported that Moscow's evi- 
dent readiness to approach disarmament 
gradually and not to propose an all-embrac- 
ing agreement was welcomed in Washing- 
ton. : 

_ This stuff has been sent all over the world 
to give the impression that the United 
States is ready to follow Khrushchev. 

As one radio Moscow commentator put it, 
“The clear-cut and frank expression of his 
(Khrushchev’s) views cannot fall to impress 
large sections of American public opinion, 
* * © There has been a thaw in the cold war 
climate and American public opinion is no 
longer as willing as it used to be to swallow 
any fantastic canard or attack on the Soviet 
Union.” 

Khrushchev didn't scare or convert any 
Americans, That wasn't his intent. But he 
used his audience via American TV as a 
springboard to reach other people. He 
sought to convince them that all is well 
between the United States and the Rus- 
sians—that he is a jolly old fellow who wants 
to spread peace and good will throughout 
the world. 

Remember Hungary? Remember the satel- 
lite countries? Remember the broken in- 
ternational agreements? Remember the 
scores of U. N. vetoes which gave impetus 
to tension and chaos? Remember the Com- 
munist goal, which is to dominate the 
world? Remember the declaration of war 
to the death on our private-enterprise econ- 
omy and our individual freedom? 
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CBS executed an enterprising scoop in 
staging the interview. But the United States 
has been taken for a propaganda ride as 
a result. We are the losers. 

This is another example of the lack of 
morals or fairness—the utter disregard for 
truth—which characterizes the actions and 
the statements of those who run the Krem- 
lin, 


Spiritual Power Needed in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


'HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a recent article 
from the Clinton Daily Item outlining a 
speech I made at the closing exercises of 
a 3-day celebration of the 10th anni- 
versary of the Clinton Polish American 
veterans post. 

The members of this post are to be 
congratulated for the outstanding success 
of their celebration, which included the 
dedication of a beautiful monument and 
plaque to the memory of their fallen com- 
rade, Joseph J. Matiszewski, a huge, 
colorful parade that attracted an at- 
tendance of more than 10,000 people, 
and a well-attended impressive banquet 
and other events: 

PAV Banquet: PHILBIN SAYS SPIRITUAL POWER 
NEEDED In UNITED STATES 

United States Representative Pui J. 
Puisin urged Americans to build their 
spiritual strength along with their growing 
military and economic power, Sunday after- 
noon, 

Speaking before 300 persons at the banquet 
in Polish Hall, which climaxed the 3-day 
celebration of the 10th anniversary of Clin- 
ton's Polish American veterans post, he 
praised the organization for their unexcelled 
civic spirit. 

The speaker paid tribute to Joseph J. Mati- 
szewski, Clinton's first World War II casualty 
and for whom the post is named. The square 
at the intersection of Chestnut, Green, and 
Nashua Streets was dedicated to his memory 
Saturday. 

Representative PLATIN said: 

PHILBIN’S SPEECH 

“The people of Clinton who highly value 
and appreciate the valor and unselfishness of 
your loyal war service, as well as your many 
contributions in peacetime, heartily approve 
and congratulate you upon your great patrio- 
tic service in dedicating a portion of our 
beloved town to the lasting memory of your 
gallant comrade and friend who in the very 
prime of his youth answered the call of his 
country, arid Jaid down his precious young 
life in defense of our great free Nation. 

“The stirring, patriotic example of this 


young man's heroic sacrifice exemplifies the 


real spirit and the truth strength of America, 
because it demonstrates, abundantly and elo- 
quently beyond the power of words, the fierce 
determination of the American people to 
preserve our blessed heritage. So long as 
that spirit anlmates and gives vitality to the 
national purpose without regard to race, 
color, class, or national origin we need have 
no fears concerning our future security. 
This young man's noble sacrifice proves that 
there is a spirit here that rises far above 
material values, far above life itself, and it is 
that spirit that will keeep our Nation strong, 
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vital, and unconquerable in a dangerous 
world. 

“It is that spirit which generates inde- 
pendence of the mind, strength of character, 
and fellowship with our loyal countrymen 
and with humanity that will inspire us to 
face courageously and dauntlessly the great 
problems of protecting our freedom in. a 
world torn with strife and insurrection and 
revolutionary movements.“ 

PEACEFUL WORLD 

“It Is that spirit which will fortify us all 
in the Imperative task of combating the 
forces of evil and disruption, and building a 
greater more prosperous Nation and a peace- 
ful world. 

“And it is that spirit which in the end— 
pray God it may be soon—that will spur us in 
these critical days to continue our fight for 
what is right, and what is just, among men 
and nations, and speed the day of liberation 
from cruel bondage of the noble Polish Na- 
tion and other peoples suffering under the 
yoke of Communist tyranny. We must assist 
them in every practicable way. 

“Let us not falter In our chosen course. 
Let us not fear what lives ahead because in 
every way—militarily, economically, indus- 
trially, and financially—the Nation is getting 
stronger and more powerful day by day. If 
we will but endeavor to build our spiritual 
strength, our faith, and our loyalty to basic 
values alongside of our spiritual strength, our 
faith, and our loyalty to basic values along- 
side of our material progress, we can, in fact, 
in the atomic age, enter upon the greatest 
period of human history.. The rest is up to 
us. We cannot—we must not—fail in this 
great endeavor so meaningful and crucial, not 
only for ourselves but for all mankind.” 

Edward L. Lepkowski of Gardner, State 
commander of the Polish Veterans, was the 
other guest speaker, 

Stanley E. Nosek was toastmaster, 


HEAD TABLE 


Head table guests included State Repre- 
sentative Stanislaus G. Wondolowski, of Wor- 
cester; Selectmen Joseph M. Duffy and Ray- 
mond P. Naughton; the Reverend Joseph L. 
Niedzwiecki, of St. Mary's Church; Police 
Chief Michael E. Kelly, Deputy State Auditor 
T. Prank McDonald, Post Commander Stan- 
ley Starr, Frank Drinzyk of the post's anni- 
versary celebration committee, Charles J. 
Wilson, & paraplegic veteran and member of 
the post. 

Lepowski congratulated the post on being 
one of the most outstanding in the State. 


The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
current differences in the new philoso- 
phies of the present Supreme Court is 
well brought out in the editorials which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune on June 
22 and 23, 1957. They are as follows: 
From the Chicago Tribune of June 22, 1957} 

Justices WHO CHANGED THER Minps—I 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter con- 
curred in the majority opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court which reversed convic- 
tion of John T. Watkins for contempt of Con- 
gress. Watkins, a union organizer, refused 
to answer certain questions put to him by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 
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The opinion, written by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, placed sharp restrictions on the pro- 
cedures of the committee and may fatally 
impair its usefulness. The decision con- 
tended that investigations authorized bY 
Congress can only be justified and p 
“by a specific legislative need,” and that 
questions to witnesses must be limited ac- 
cording to “statutory pertinency.”’ 

It therefore decreed that Watkins’ exam- 
ination had not been proper, in that he had 
not been advised as to the pertinency of the 
questions addressed to him to the subject 
under inquiry. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in 
a concurring opinion, added that such ques- 
tions must be defined with sufficient un- 
ambiguous clarity to safeguard a witness 
from the hazards of vagueness in the en- 
forcement of the criminal process.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Clark re- 
calls that on May 21, 1924, Frankfurter, then 
a professor at Harvard Law School, disclosed 
a somewhat different outlook. He con- 
tributed an article entitled “Hands Off the 
Investigation” to the New Republic, a liberal 
weekly. A Senate inquiry, conducted prin- 
cipally by two Democrats, Senators Walsh and 
Wheeler, was then being made into the Tea- 
pot Dome oil lease scandal which embare 
rassed a Republican administration. Frank- 
furter was and is a Democrat. 

Frankfurter then declared, “The power of 
investigation should be left untrammeled: 
and the methods and forms of each in-“ 
vestigation should be left to Congress and 114 
committees, us each situation arises.” He 
inveighed against introducing technical 
limitations * * * where they are wholly out 
of place—namely: in the exercise of the In- 
forming function of Congress.” 

Congressional investigation, said Professor 
Frankfurter, “ought not to be fettered by ad- 
vance rigidities, because in the light of ex- 
perience there can be no reasonable doubt 
that such curtailment would make effectiv® 
investigation almost impossible.” 

But as a member of the Supreme Court 
Justice Frankfurter now assents to ad 
rigidities which may reduce congressional in- 
vestigations to sterility, especially those pet 
taining to Communist activity. 7 
more, he has no disagreement with Chief 
Justice Warren's assertion that con 
committees have no warrant to expose for 
the sake of exposure, inasmuch as this 
is productive of public stigma, scorn, and 
obloquy. 

In 1924 Professor Frankfurter entertained ® 
different view. He complained that, in the 
Walsh-Wheeler investigation, “the conde? = 
nation of the most powerful is reserved for 
the exposers and not for the "—an 
attitude which the court itself now adopt 
He held, again, that the power of con 
sional investigation must be “an effective 
instrument for ventilating issues for the in 
formation of Congress and the public,” quot 
ing approvingly a Democratic President 
Woodrow Wilson, who had said: 

“The informing function of Congress 
should be preferred even to its legislati 
function." 

Professor Frankfurter held that "it ¥ 
highly important that even innocent er 
tions in the general field of fraud and sus 
picion be explained in order to separate -7 
sheep from the goats. The question is rs 
whether people feelings here and there m 
be hurt, or names dragged through the m 5 
as it is called. The real issue is whether te 
danger af abuses and the actual harm ve 
are so clear and substantial that the gra 
risks of fettering free congressional ind 
are to be incurred by artificial and 
nical limitations upon inquiry.” 

Justice Frankfurter is no longer interested 
in separating the sheep from the goats an 
has relegated his onetime views to the aust 
bin. Whether he is-a political judge or 
mere hyprocrite may be left to conjecture: 
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[From the Chicago Tribune of June 23, 1957] 
Wo CHANGED Turm Minps—II 


Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, former 
Senator from Alabama and erstwhile gold 
*. port life member of Robert E. Lee Klan 

0. 1. was another member of the Supreme 

to concur in the majority decision 
Written by Chief Justice Earl Warren in the 

Atkins case. In this opinion, the Court re- 
m the conviction of John T. Watkins, an 

thols CIO organizer, for contempt of Con- 


— his opinion, Chief Justice Warren con- 
— ded that a congressional investigation 
cone be directed toward a specific legisla- 
ve purpose, and that any question ad- 
dressed to a witness before a congressional 
— must be justified as pertinent to 
templated legislation. 
h © committee chairman, at the Chicago 
kerung before which Watkins testified, of- 
en an extended explanation to witnesses 
the Purpose of the inquiry, and coupled 
Purposes to specific pending legislation. 
of th eless, Warren and Black, with others 
In € Court majority, were not satisfied. 
He +1938 Justice Black was still a Senator. 
as the Made his reputation, such as it was, 
mi Chairman of Senate investigating com- 
q tees. In 1933 he had conducted an in- 
siaa ae merchant marine and airmall sub- 
Lobby In 1935, as chairman of the Senate 
the Investigating Committee, he had rifled 
files of telegraph agencies and private 
— tions to assemble more than 5 million 
ing oe letters in search of evidence tend- 
establish lobbying activities. 
the February 1936 issue of Harper's 
— as Justice Clark has reminded us 
Oroua) minority opinion, Senator Black vig- 
eterea ended the blanket powers he had 
“invest; against attempts to discredit [the 
tion, gation] by calling itia fishing expedi- 


Tt.” he said of an investigation of this 

is not a trial based upon an indictment 
merar, the facts are already known and 
study. need presentation to a jury. It is a 
Which by the Government of circumstances 
Interest a to call for study in the public 
paenstor Black explained “the enormous 
tot investigators must go to to get at 
faig, 4 It would be quite simple,” he 
forwarg the Interests involved would come 
the With a frank willingness to furnish 


turin. But very often they dare not 
Therefore e truth. It is too damning. 


every conceivable obstacle is put 
a way of the investigators.” £ 
ty ar er Black was aware of the possi- 
vate such obstructionist tactics by pri- 
able to ss interests and, therefore, was 
Peditio Justify embarking on a fishing ex- 
not ¢ n, it is quite remarkable that he does 
Sets eee t similar difficulties when Congress 
ang 8 investigate the far more deceptive 
froung ‘ructionist methods of the under- 
55 W conspiracy against Amer- 
meth 1836 he said it was predictable that 
Yestigatin ch. äs were employed by his in- 
that the. g Committee would provoke the cry 
Tehts were an outrageous invasion of the 
Chier = Private citizens. But now, with 
con e Warren, he holds in a case 
g an admitted accomplice of Com- 
that the House Un-American 
ot Committee represents a new kind 
Periog.®*essional inquiry unknown in prior 
Warren f American history. And. 
new b and others, he represents that this 
8 Of legislative inquiry involved a 
airs or intrusion into the lives and af- 
by the private citizens which are protected 
Thus, and fifth amendments, 
Precept, -a & Justice, Black denies the very 
Crusager, Wich he espoused as a New Deal 


in 


2 
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It was all right with Black to hound a 
business man or a private corporation, but 
now he finds it all wrong to cause a crease 
of worry on the forehead of an agent or 
accomplice of Moscow. 


Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a speech by 
M. F. J. Goedhart, of the Netherlands, 
at the Council of Europe Consultative 
Assembly on May 2, 1957. It is, I think, 
an effective presentation of the real role 
of Radio Free Europe in the Hungarian 
crisis of last fall: 

COUNCIL or EUROPE REPORT ON RADIO FREE 
EUROPE 


(By M. Goedhart, of the Netherlands) 


Mr, President, the Committee on non- 
Represented Nations has lately undertaken 
an investigation into the accusations made 
against Radio Free Europe, which have be- 
come very sharp since the time of the Hun- 
garian revolution of October and November 
last year. The committee charged me with 
the honorable task of reporting to the As- 
sembly on this investigation. I have risen 
to speak in the general debate in order to 
give the experience.of our committee. 

Radio Free Europe has been accused of 
having -inspired the Hungarian revolution 
and having promised the Hungarian people 
military aid from the West. As the greater 
part of Radio Free Europe broadcasts are 
transmitted from Western Germany, the 
German Federal Republic has undertaken an 
investigation into the allegations, All tape 
recordings of Hungarian transmissions dur- 
ing October and November have been checked 
word for word. This check has proved that 
the allegations made are entirely unfounded. 
Dr. Adenauer, the German Federal Chan- 
cellor, made this statement at a press con- 
ference at Bonn on January 25, 1957. 

A representative of the Government of 
the German Federal Republic went into the 
matter more closely at a session of your 
committee which was held in Munich on 
March 11, 12, and 13. He informed your 


committee of the way in which the investi- 


gation was conducted and of the correspond- 
ence exchanged about this between the Ger- 
man ‘Government and Radio Free Europe. 
This further explanation from the German 
Government has also cleared Radio Free 
Europe from all blame. The allegations are 
completely unfounded. 

It goes without saying that the informa- 
tion which our committee recelved from the 
German Federal Government was for us suf- 
ficient proof and relieved us from the ne- 
cessity of checking the tape recordings. We 
did, however, pay several visits to Radio Free 
Europe, where we had the opportunity of 
exchanging views with the Radio Free Europe 
experts, I should like to take this occasion 
to thank the Radio Free Europe staff for 
their great kindness and courtesy to us in 
allowing us to see all we wanted. We saw 
at work Radio Free Europe's monitoring 
service, which makes verbatim reports of 
and analyzes the broadcasts from the Com- 
munist world. We also made acquaintance 
with Radio Free Europe’s extensive work in 
the fleld of documentation. The most im- 
portant Communist newspapers and maga- 


read and analyzed by Radio Free Europe, 


performed by experts, 
mainly highly skilled people of eastern Euro- 
pean origin. 


Rumanian, 


- garian. Radio Free Europe's 29 transmitters 


are practically continuously on the air. A 
staff of 1,400 persons are concerned in the 
work of Radio Free Europe. I have person- 
ally studied a program for 24 hours. A very 
important part of this program consists of 
news services in which telegrams from all 
the large news agencies are transmitted. It 
is, therefore, not propaganda but objective 
news. The news services also give reviews of 
the foremost American and European news- 
papers. Many broadcasts are devoted to re- 
tuting the lying campaigns in the Commu- 
nist press. In this way Radio Free Europe 
daily provides the listeners behind the Iron 
Curtain with factual knowledge and argu- 
ments. Much attention is paid to cultural 
and artistic life in Europe and America, 
There are book reviews to acquaint the 
people behind the Iron Curtain with the most 
important publications of the free world. 
All of them are eagerly listened to, and there 
is much evidence for this. 

Radio Free Europe also broadcasts warn- 
ings directed against certain persons in the 
Communist police and against commanders 
of Communist prisons and concentration 
camps who are known to be guilty of mal- 
treatment and other crimes against prison- 
ers. 

Radio Free Europe has-for years devoted 
much attention to the work of the Council 
of Europe, and rightly so, for behind the Iron 
Curtain there is a great and growing interest 
in the Council of Europe. About 100 million 
people, Europeans as we are, are living in the 
European Soviet colonies, and they eagerly 
look forward to every scrap of news from 
which it appears Europe is moving toward 
unification and is working hard to achieve it. 

The population of the Soviet colonies are 
still expecting help from the free world and 
every report which tells them that the West 
is not forgetting the European victims of the 
Kremlin and not letting itself be deceived by 
the maneuvers of the Kremlin is hot news 
for them. All this information is furnished 
by Radio Free Europe. 

Your committee has learned about this 
work with satisfaction and respect, and we 
are most anxious to give public and unani- 
mous testimony of our feelings. These 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe are a strong 
and important weapon in the struggle against 
Communist dictatorship, 

To speak frankly, I must say that it is a 
rather astonishing situation that this useful 
and effective organization which is waging 
a daily battle for a free and united Europe 
is in fact an American institution. You will 
understand that I am not blaming the 
Americans who established Radio Free Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, we are extremely 
grateful for this American initiative, A 
number of American citizens set up a pri- 
vate organization and they are raising mil- 
lions of dollars to finance Radio Free Europe, 
but I feel a little embarrassed that we Euro- 
peans did not take this initiative ourselves 
and that in this respect we are neglecting 
our political tasks, The German Federal 
Republic granted Radio Free Europe a li- 
cense to operate on German territory. 
Germany thereby rendered an important 
service to the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But for thè rest, Europe stands aside 
and does not concern itself with Radio Free 
Europe. This is an unsatisfactory situation. 

Some people have s that Radio 
Free Europe should be put under German 
management and that the German Bundes- 
tag should gain control of Radio Free Eu- 
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rope. Your committee does not agree with 
these suggestions. The nature of the work 
of an organization like Radio Free Europe 
entails that it would be highly undesirable 
for a government or parliament to be re- 
sponsible for it. Governments and parlia- 
ments can bear no responsibilities for news- 
papers; no more can they be directly re- 
sponsible for radio broadcasts. It would put 
the United States of America in a very awk- 
ward position if they were held responsible 
for every word broadcast by Radio Free Eu- 
rope. The same holds good for the German 
Government and for the Council of Europe. 
It is a good thing, I think, that Radio Free 
Europe is a private organization. I think 
it should remain so, What we consider 
wrong is that Radio Free Europe is a com- 
pletely American private organization. I 
think it would be better if we Europeans 
could also take an interest in it and if the 
financial and moral responsibility for Radio 
Free Europe could be shared by some in- 
dependent European personalities and sup- 
ported by European public opinion. 

I do not think it is this Assembly's busi- 
ness to make proposals in this field. Such 
proposals could come only from the Free 

Committee in New York, Your com- 
mittee has therefore confined itself to this 
suggestion. 


Justice, Rights at Stake in Pair of Soldier 
Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to include an editorial entitled 
“Justice, Rights at Stake in Pair of Sol- 
dier Trials,” which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., 
on June 22, 1957. 

I commend this editorial to the House 
membership as I know you are also in- 
terested in obtaining fair trials for our 
men in uniform as well as for all citizens 
of our great country: 

Justice, RIGHTS AT STAKE IN PAIR or SOLDIER 
TRIALS 


Judging from the latest developments in 
a pair of the most sensational servicemen's 
trials of this decade, a man in the uniform 
of his country is exempt from justice, in 
the usual American sense of the word. 

The reference is to the forthcoming trials 
of a GI named William S. Girard, now sta- 
tioned in Japan, and a high-ranking and 
brilliant guided missiles expert, Col. John C. 
Nickerson, Jr. currently stationed at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

The two cases are different, of course. 
Specialist Girard, accused of manslaughter 
in the death of a Japanese woman, is fight- 
ing to be tried by a United States military 
court rather than in a Japanese tribunal. 
Colonel Nickerson's trial is already slated in 
a military court. 

But, perforce, one must look at these new 
developments and conclude that, if the rules 
of evidence now to be followed in the Nicker- 
son case are the same the military court in 
Japan would follow, Specialist Girard had 
best accept his chances with the Japanese. 

For Colonel Nickerson has just been in- 
formed that five high-ranking officials his 
attorneys had requested as defense witnesses 
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will not be allowed to testify. Irrelevant 
says the same United States Government 
which seeks to prosecute and judge him. 

And earlier, the same answer—irrelevant— 
was given when his attorneys sought certain 
documents which they believed pertinent to 
the case. 

What prosecuting attorney, bent upon 
convictions, would not like this set of cir- 
cumstances? The prosecutors who have 
charged him have, in effect, selected the wit- 
nesses he is allowed in his own defense. 

And now, in the Girard case, comes the 
United States Justice Department—charged 
with the responsibility of protecting jus- 
tice—to demand that this soldier be turned 
over to the Japanese for trial on the grounds 
that Specialist Girard has no right to fight 
for himself. The United States Government 
will make his decisions for him, 

“Under the international agreements with 
Japan, the right to exercise primary juris- 
diction in particular cases is the right of the 
United States, not of the individual soldier,“ 
says the Justice Department. 

And borrowing its arguments from the De- 
partment of State, it demands that the Su- 
preme Court turn its attention immediately 
to this matter because “further delay will 
seriously aggravate an already unfortunate 
strain” on American-Japanese relations. 

Where the State Department stands on 
this issue is already well known, for it was 
this Department which recently bartered 
Specialist Girard'’s constitutional rights for 
diplomatic expediency by waiving the United 
States Government's primary jurisdiction 
and turning him over to Japan for trial, al- 
though admitting he was on official duty 
when the alleged offense occurred. 

In Colonel Nickerson's case, of course, we 
are unable to judge whether the documents 
and witnesses sought in his defense are rele- 
vant or not. For a stamp of “secret” has 
been placed upon everything surrounding it, 

It would appear, however, that the rele- 
vancy of these witnesses and documents is a 
matter which addresses itself to the court 
about to try him and not to the Third Army 
commander. It was the commanding gen- 
eral who ruled out the witnesses and he is 
answerable to the Department of Defense, 
which brought the charges. 

The irony in this whole affair is that the 
“trials” are sharing the headlines with the 
Eisenhower administration's version of civil 
rights, the most controversial portion of 
which involves trying people without a jury 
of their peers. 

This Nation will be watching these trials 
with more than passing interest as they un- 
fold. And asking itself two questions: 

“What is justice?” 

“What are individual rights?” 


What, Tear Down Borglum’s Studio? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
an editerial from the Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Daily Journal, pointing out the urgency 
of appropriating funds to restore the 
sculptor’s studio at Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial. 

The artistic genius of Gutzon Borglum 
deserves this recognition, and it would 
be a tremendous loss to posterity if his 
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studio were not restored. Editor Warren 
Morrell, of the Rapid City Journal, has, 
I believe, very effectively described the 
importance of this matter in the follow- 
ing editorial which I urge my colleagues 
to read with care: 

WHAT, Tear Down BorGlum's STUDIO? 


In mission 66—the impressive plans for 
expansion and improvement of facilities in 
our national parks to be completed by 1966— 
there was a $25,000 item for restoration of 
the sculptor's studio at Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial. 

In the latest mission 66 schedule, the ap- 
propria tion for the sculptor’s studio has 
deleted. The National Park Service, it 15 
reported, is considering demolishing the 
studio which the late Gutzon Borglum 
during the carving of the heroic figures 
the four American Presidents on Mount 
Rushmore. N 

This would be a terrible loss to South 
Dakota and America, 

It would be a colossal mistake to tear 
down the studio, an act for which the N8- 
tional Park Service and those responsible 
would never be forgiven, 

For the past several years Borglum's studie 
has been used as a cafeteria and souve 
shop. As such, it was unsatisfactory but 
the concessionaires at Rushmore Memorial 
have done a remarkably efficient job of nc. 
commodating the public in a building that 
never was intended to be the busiest restau- 
rant in South Dakota. 

As magnificent new concession building 
has been constructed. It is. modern, large. 
and will win the acclamation of the crowds 
who enter it this summer during their pil- 
grimage to the shrine of democracy. It is 
expected the new building will be in public 
use by July 1. 

Completion of the new building and other 
vast Improvements at Rushmore has spot- 
lighted attention on the old studio. 
it stand to deteriorate or should it be de- 
molished and moved away before it be“ 
comes an eyesore? 8 

The Journal believes Gutzon Borglum’s 
studio should be restored as much as pos- 
sible to the same state it was when used 
by the great sculptor. 

The fireplaces in the bullding, designed — 
Borglum, are a wonder to behold. Some ed 
the rocks in Borglum's intricately desig? 
fireplaces are no wider than a lead pen 
If it were possible to duplicate these 
places today, the cost would be prohibitive 

In the restored studios could be pl 
originals or duplicates of Borglum’s work. 1 

Even without the spectacular work he dì 
at Mount Rushmore, Borglum's name 
live among the great sculptors of all time 
Among his notable works are an equ’ 
statute of General Sheridan in Washington. 
D. C.; the large bust of Abraham Lincoln 
the Nation's Capitol, sald to be the 221 
Lincoln in the statuary world; statues = 
Beecher, Altgeld, Huntington, William Jen 
nings Bryan, and figures of the A 
which are in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. 

Visiting Borglum's studio would be a tre 
mendous inspiration for young 2 
* The studio would, of course, tell of Bors 
lum, the genius, as well as Borglum, ve 
patriot, whose Americanism and fervent 10 
for his country was sometimes called ulm 
fanatical.” t 

Reproductions of some of his pungen 
comments on the Nation would be in keep, 
ing with the patriotic interpretative them“ 
carried on at Rushmore, of 

Borglum was scathing’ in his ridicule 90 
American artists who went to Europe . 
study. He maintained that the greatest ue 
spiration was in America and the finest * 
artist could portray were the founders 
America. 
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He named his only son Lincoln. 
If the place where lo worked 
be found in Rome, what a priceless 
very that would be. 

Henry Ford moved Stephen Foster's birth- 
2 to Greenfield Village at Fort Dearborn, 

Ch., where he built a Swanee River“ to 
80 with it. If Ford were alive today, he 
mould be after Borglum's studio to be in- 

Uded with the outstanding assemblage of 
Americana at Greenfield Village. 

Düsen in Idaho, Borglum always said South 
Ota was his “adopted State.” 

South Dakota has preserved nothing his- 
torical that can compare with the historical 
Possibilities of the restoration of Borglum's 
at Rushmore Memorial. There is a 

on a hill above Fort Pierre where 
Plerre de La Verendrye; discoverer of the 
— buried a lead plate in 1742. The 
th € of South Dakota's first governor, Ar- 

Ur C. Mellette, has been restored in Water- 
baa, an accomplishment much appreciated 

South Dakotans. 

Restoration of Borglum’s studio would add 
tt — to the appeal of Rushmore Memorial. 
The &n opportunity which must be utilized. 
but — of restoration, fortunately, is small 
studio is priceless. 

is the time for public opinion to 
prevent the Park Service from de- 
this American treasure. 


Statement on Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


In OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


en DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
my ted unanimous consent to extend 
Temarks in the Appendix of the 
— and include therein a statement 
ener the American Immigration Confer- 
on hig mending President Eisenhower 
Message to Congress calling for 
— action on certain recom- 
tion tions affecting America’s immigra- 
Policy 


the fo the und ed organizations, issued 
menasa at Joint statement on April 3 com- 
sage toc resident Eisenhower for his mes- 
on i for prompt action 
ment tain recommendations for improve- 
Contin ican immigration policy and 
sion OF rer baative program for the admis- 
on — Eisenhower Is to be commended 
action oe to Congress calling for prompt 
American i revision and improvement of 
the Prerio eration policy, Adoption of 
in ent's recommendations would be 
Conalstent Ach. a humane immigration policy 
“We — with our national tradition. 
8 lieve action without delay is im- 
in dent proposes a reasonable in- 
approach ta nmulgrütlon quotas, a practical 
and the 41 the utilization of unused quotas, 
Quotas “ination of mortgages on future 
Ment, wise ese proposals are, in our judg- 
towarg th and represent an important step 
from oup po elimination of discrimination 
“We tion law. 
tor a recommend the President's proposal 
Irom — Plan for admitting escapees 
ever, Would . We hold that this, how- 
Victims of felt, expanded to include any 
“We urge ous or political persecution. 
Congress to po Peration of both parties in 
bring about prompt action.” 
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We note with deep concern that no action 
has been taken as yet by either House of Con- 
gress to implement the President’s proposals. 
Since in our Judgment the need for compre- 
hensive legislation remains clear and urgent, 
we wish at this time strongly to reaffirm our 
hope that Congress will act decisively during 
its present session. 

We, therefore, again respectfully urge the 
cooperation of both parties in Congress to 
bring about the prompt action so vitally im- 
portant at this time to our national immi- 
gration policy, including our continuing as- 
sistance in meeting the desperate need of 
refugees and escapees from religious and 
political persecution. 

American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cleties: American Branch Interna- 
tional Social Service; American Civil 
Liberties Union; American Commit- 
tee on Italian tion; American 
Federation of ternational Insti- 
tutes; American Friends Service 
Committee; American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc.; Ameri- 
can Service Institute of Allegheny 
County; Americanization School As- 
sociation of the District of Colum- 
bia; Brethren Service Commission, 
Church of the Brethren; Church 
World Service, Department of; Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of 
America; Commission on World 
Service, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity; Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches; Council for Social 
Action; Congregational Christian 
Service Committee, Inc.; Czecho- 
slovak National Council; Governor's 
Commission on Refugee (Massachu- 
setts); International Rescue Com- 
mittee; Italian Welfare League, Inc.; 
Iullu Maniu-American Romanian 
Relief Foundation, Inc.; Los Ange- 
les Conference on Immigration and 
Citizenship; Lutheran Refugee Sery- 
ice; Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief; Michigan Committee on 
Immigration; National Board of the 
YWCA; National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference; National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities; New York 
Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization; Polish Immigration 
Committee in New York; Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., Com- 
mittee on Resettlement Services; 
Selfhelp -of Emigres from Central 
Europe, Inc.; Synagogue Council of 
America; Tolstoy Foundation, Inc.; 
Ukrainian Workingmen's Associa- 
tion; United Automobile Workers; 
United Friends of Needy and Dis- 
placed People of Yugoslavia; United 
HIAS Service; United Steelworkers 
of America. 


Economy in the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES __ 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the June 1957 issue of the New York 
State Taxpayer, which presents a feasi- 
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ble way to save the taxpayers money 

and to promote private enterprise: 

UNITED STATES OPERATES Luxury Am Puerr— 
TAXPAYER-Supportep Luxury PLANE 

If you were a farmer and gave your da — 
ter $5,000 to go out and buy the best King 
of truck to haul farm machinery about in, 
you would probably rest assured that she 
would bring home the proper truck and not 
a plush Jaguar convertible. But, Congress- 
man DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out recently that some of the boys 
in the Pentagon would probably not be 
equal to such a task. 

It seems that the Air Force was given 
$110 million during the first year of the 
Eisenhower administration to buy a fleet of 
planes capable of carrying Army tanks. 
Well, they didn’t buy Jaguars, but in a sense 
purchased their air equivalent, 6 dozen 
“plushed up” DC-6 passenger planes instead 
of the tank-carrying cargo planes. They 
called it reprograming. Congressman FLOOD 
labeled the act “misappropriation.” 

Congressman Hoop, in noting this, added 
that if “our hypothetical farmer's daughter 
made the mistake of blowing the §5,000 
with which she was supposed to buy a farm 
truck * * * she probably would 
have a feeling of guilt about it to make 
amends.” 

“Not so with the Air Force,” the Pennsyl- 
vania lawmaker notes. 

“They display no sense of shame whatso- 
ever about this boondoggle,” he lamented. 
“When confronted with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, the direc- 
tives of our congressional committee * * * 
inveighing against competition with the pri- 
vate enterprise and general wastefulness of 
the taxpayers’ funds, these gentlemen in the 
Air Force say, ‘Well, we have got them now, 
and we are stuck with them so we had best 
fill them up a little bit by taking business 
away from commercial airlines.“ 

This is only one example of how the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, known affection- 
ately as MATS, has mushroomed in size so 
that it now operates approximately 1,500 
airplanes. This outstrips all of the United 
States domestic commercial airlines with 
their combined total of 1,212 planes in op- 
eration. 

The really sad feature of this extravagance 
is that it costs the taxpayers an estimated 
$1 billion a year to operate the Government- 
owned airlines while defense hearings for 


“fiscal 1958 indicated that commercial airlines 


would have more than 8900 million in un- 
used space available for military use for 
this same period of time. 

It has been pointed out that while it cost 
the Government $795 per hour to operate the 
military equivalent of the DC-6 the taxpay- 
ing civilian airline cost for operating the 
same plane is $650 per hour. Use of com- 
mercial lines, where possible, would not only 
reduce the size and cost of this mammoth 
air fleet but also reduce the amount of sub- 
sidies required to maintain the private air- 
lines. 

The Government-operated airline, with 
total assets over $1.4 billion, provides service 
to practically every corner of the world re- 
gardless of the existing parallel routes of 
commercial airlines. 

The Hoover Commission disclosed that an 
Air Force band was flown once a month 
from Westover, Mass., to Bermuda. The Air 
Force justified the flights for morale pur- 
poses, noting that there was no band in 
Bermuda. + 

Piacing the morale issue aside, the Com- 
mission noted that two commercial airlines 
operated flights that could have carried the 
same band over the same route at less cost to 
the taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission has further noted 
that the $42.9 million airline subsidy for 
fiscal 1954 could have been reduced by 88 
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percent if the airlines had flown only 25 
percent of the passengers and 50 percent of 
the mail moved by MATS over this same 
period. 

_ The intent of Congress for fiscal 1958 that 
the Government should to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use the existing, unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers has 
been established. It remains now to be seen 
how the operators of military transportation 
will try to adhere to this established intent 
and refrain from trying to build up the plush 
operations of the military air fleet. 


Strange Doings on the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last weekend I visited in my district with 
more than the usual number of my 
neighbors and constituents. 

I was somewhat amazed, but not 
greatly surprised to find that the current 
prime interest in government has shift- 
ed from the activities of the Congress to 
several recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Understandably, some of the recent 
decisions of the High Court have dis- 
turbed Members of the Congress and on 
yesterday there was introduced in the 
other body a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution pre- 
scribing the term of office of members 
of the Supreme Court. 

That some of these recent decisions 
have also disturbed wide areas of our 
citizenry cannot be gainsaid and a re- 
fiection of that disturbance is well cast 
in the editorial that follows, published 
in a decidedly pro-American community 
of the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress: 

[From the Suburban and Wayne (Pa.) Times 
of June 21, 1957] 
STRANGE Dorncs ON THE BENCH 

Has the Supreme Court of the United 
States been captured by the leftwingers? 
Many thinking citizens are to be- 
lieve that such Is the case, following the 
two Incredible decisions made by that once 
august body during the past week. 

The first case is the fantastic decision that 
Government attorneys now must turn over 
their files to defense counsel in any action 
taken by the Government against criminais 
or subversives. i 

The second is the frightening decision 
freeing the second-string Communists of 
California, on the specious ground that their 
teaching of the violent overthrow of the 
Constitution was not overt, but of an aca- 
demic nature. 

What the Supreme Court is now doing is 
making its own laws, contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress. It is much easier to name 
4 or 5 pliant appointees to the Supreme 
Court, as has been done in the present ad- 
ministration, than to control over 500 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It now appears that, if Khrushchev were 
to hold a pistol to the head of Eisenhower, 
he would not be committing a crime unless 
he pulled the trigger. Remember, the act 
must be overt, Is there to be no protection 
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for the rights of our Nation, against gang- 
sters and Communists? 

Where is the outcry, in the liberal sheets, 
against the persecution of Dave Beck? Dave 
has pleaded the fifth, and is pilloried. Yet, 
he is accused only of stealing union funds. 
Others, accused of selling out their country, 
are held up as heroes for taking the fifth. 

Are we now being put into a position where 
a dictatorship of the left will take over 
gradually and insidiously? Or where a dic- 
tatorship of the right, in order to forestall 
the first alternative, will take over to pro- 
tect us? 

Both are quite possible, in an atmosphere 
in which the Nation feels itself, sees itself 
stripped of its legal defenses against those 
who would destroy our way of life. 

This is not law, but anarchy at the high- 
est summit of Government. This is rule by 
fiat, rule by the judiciary, rule by a few, 
none of whom are elected by the people. If 
today the Court can upset the plain intent 
of Congress in the Smith Act, substituting 
its own brand of law for what Congress in- 
tended, then tomorrow it can decide that 
the Bill of Rights meant something be- 
sides what the plain words tell us. 

The only member of the Supreme Court 
who talked like an American in the Smith 
Act decision this week was Justice Tom 
Clark. We congratulate him. 


New Federal Communications Commission 
Permit for Operation of Television 
Channel 2 in San Francisco Bay Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, a deci- 
sion is now pending before the Federal 
Communications Commission for the 
granting of a license for the operation of 
television channel 2 in the San Francisco 
Bay area of northern California. It is 
my strong hope that no applicant will be 
granted this license or permit unless the 
applicant proposes to establish its trans- 
mission tower in the hills east of Berke- 
ley and Oakland in California. I am 
summarizing below a letter I have dis- 
patched to the Federal Comniunications 
Commission upon this subject. Proper 
television reception for at least 250,000 
people in my congressional district is 
involved in this pending decision: 

é JUNE 21, 1957. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my understanding that 
a decision is now pending before your Com- 
mission for the granting of a license for the 
operation of television channel 2 in the San 
Francisco Bay area of northern California, 
It is my further understanding that this 
decision pertains to your docket Nos. 11049 
and 11050. 

I most strongly urge that no applicant be 
granted this license or permit unless the 
applicant proposes to establish its transmis- 


sion tower in the hills east of Berkeley and 


Oakland. At the present time the four exist- 
ing stations in the San Francisco Bay area 
are all located in San Francisco. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 people in the central portion 


ot Contra Costa County and Solano County 


in my congressional district are barred from 
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receiving adequate or proper reception from 
these stations because of this intervening 
row of hills immediately east of Berkeley 
and Oakland. 

If the pending license were granted to an 
applicant who proposed to put his trans- 
mission tower in San Francisco or in San 
Mateo County, this would mean that these 
250,000 people would continue to be barred 
from proper television reception. Since it is 
my understanding this is the last channel to 
be authorized in the San Francisco Bay area, 
they would then be permanently barred from 
such reception. 

I can speak from personal experience be- 
cause I live in the city of Martinez in central 
Contra Costa County. This city has such 
poor reception from the existing four San 
Francisco television stations that a tele- 
vision cable company has had to come into 
the area and put a large reception tower on 
a nearby hill and practically everyone in the 
community of Martinez has had to pay rather 
extensive additional cost in order to have 
their television sets connected by cable to 
this tower for purposes of adequate recep- ~ 
tion. 

This is a most urgent matter and a matter 
of great importance to these 250,000 people. 
I feel that the Federal Communications 
Commission should give great weight to this 
problem, and that the license granted for 
this last channel should be made available 
only to an applicant which will establish & 
tower on the hills east of Berkeley and Oak- 
land, Will you please let me know what 
steps can be taken to give recognition to this 
problem in the granting of this license? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, BALDWIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Flag Day Celebration Sponsored by Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Lodge, No, 173, Benev- 
olent -and Protective Order of Elks, 
Friday, June 14, 1957 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of years, Williamsport (Pa.) 
Lodge, No. 173, BPOE, has been one of 
the leading Elks lodges in the Uni 
States in the observance of Flag Day, 
Last year Lodge No. 173 was accorded 
second place in the nationwide contest 
5 by the exalted ruler of the 


This year, in bidding for continued 
recognition, the observance of Flag 

was outstanding, and it was a high honor 

for me to be selected to deliver the prin- 

cipal speech on a varied and interes 

Flag Day program. The address deliv- 

ered on the occasion follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HoN., James E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF ConorEsS, 20TH DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE Frad DAY 
CELEBRATION SPONSORED BY W, 

LODGE, No. 173, BENEVOLENT AND 

ORDER or ELKs, WILLIAMSPORT, PA., FRIDAY, 

JUNE 14, 1957 

It is an honor to join with my brother EIKS 
of Williamsport Lodge. No. 173, on this mem- 
orable occasion in celebrating the 180th an“ 
niversary of the birth of Old Glory. 
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It is appropriate for the Benevolent and 
tective Order of Elks to observe the cele- 
bration of Fing Day, and thus urge an awak- 
ening of the spirit of good old-fashioned 
Americanism. 
At is likewise fitting and proper for the 
to take leadership in such patriotic 
exercises, since the Elks is a typical American 
Society, whose members believe in Almighty 
God and loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 
It is of no little significance that you will 
d on the altar of every Elks lodge the 
Holy Bible, the antlers of elkdom, and the 
erican flag. 
Collectively the Elks signify patriotism, 
of country, brotherhood, devotion to 
-God, tolerance, and good will. 
Thus we nray be proud of our membership 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 


It was June 14, 1777, that the Continental 

ess of the United States proclaimed 

Stars and stripes the official flag of the 
nation. 

On that day the Congress of the United 

tes gave to the world a banner of liberty, 
of justice and tolerance for all 
men who would yield it allegiance. 
It has been truly said that the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the heart of Amer- 
ica, the Constitution its backbone, and the 
fag the soul of America. 

That banner of liberty—the American 
flag—has waved in greater glory with each 

ng year. 
It has been a symbol of hope and promise 
Rot only to those who dwell under its pro- 
tection, but to the downtrodden and op- 
Pressed in many lands. 

Its meaning has grown dearer, its signi- 
ficance deeper to those who believe in free- 
dom for ali men. 

75 is this: freedom about which we 
8 85 Youngsters in school we saw the word 
history textbooks and heard it from our 
teachers, 
er Word became familiar to us but the 
ning seemed vague. 

Later on we read it in Fourth of July edi- 

hg ils and listened to orators talking about 


wane of our younger generation, how- 
» do not need to seek a definition for 
treedom 


dane anguished cries of millions of en- 
— People behind the Iron Curtain are 
fen ceed the world over and convey the 
Meaning of loss of freedom. 
Freedom means a lot of things. 
t h means you can live the way you want 
believe and believe the things you want to 
the € as long as you do not interfere with 
q ents of your neighbor. 
Pup 22s you can be a Democrat or a Re- 
1. can or belong to no party at all. 
meins you can go to church on Sunday 
Anang or stay in bed. 
one ui you go to church you can attend any 
1 Jou choose. 
tor means you can write a letter to the edi- 
1s wro your newspaper about what you think 
it wi ng with the country, and he can print 
ae fear of being thrown into jail. 
want to belong to an organization 
“a are free to join, 
Drees can stand up before people and ex- 
97 dd opinions. 
Your edom means the opportunity to create 
Million = future, to be president of a multi- 
bumpig oat corporation, or to occupy a 
le position in life with equal dignity. 
Your in elther job you can have pride in 
Y, Work and the dignity of honest labor. 
ang Can go to the college of your choice 
ody any subjects you like. 
fam © Can be a doctor, lawyer, merchant, or 


enor tf you have discovered the secret which 
of des the rest of us, you can spend most 
Your time just doing nothing. 
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Freedom means that you live in a country 
that is governed by laws, that you say you 
are the equal of your fellowman regardless 
of your religion, political creed, or the color 
of your skin. 

It means you cannot be seized and thrown 
into jail without trial by jury. 

It means that you have a voice in the 
Government and that you and your fellow 
citizens control both the laws of the land 
and the men who administer them. 

As freemen we have all these rights and 
privileges and many more. 

Because we have enjoyed them all our lives 
they seem ordinary; yes, just commonplace 
things, 

But the rights and privileges we take for 
granted have been denied to the people in 
many other countries. 

Some of them have enjoyed freedom only 
to have it snatched from their grasp. 

Others have never had it. 

Our flag symbolizes freedom purchased 
with blood and sacrifice and envied by op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. 

Old Glory is also a symbol of strength, the 
strength of brave men and self-sacrificing 
women. 

It has been held high with courage on bat- 
tlefields all over the world. 

Many men have died for it. ‘ 

Many others have lived for it, their whole 
existence devoted to the preservation of the 
ideals for which it stands. 

What a remarkable thing it is that a piece 
of brightly colored cloth can mean so much 
to so many people. 

Is there some magic in the pattern or color 
combination of our flag that has made it so 
glorious and so enduring? 

Frankly it is not the pattern or the color 
that gives Old Glory its grandeur, for many 
of us have seen our fiag on the battlefields 
torn by bullets and faded by the sun. 

The pattern was distorted and the color 
was almost gone, but the glory was un- 
dimmed. 

Our fiag is glorious because generations of 
Americans have endeavored to glorify the 
principles for which it stands. 

When the Continental Congress officially 
adopted the Stars and Stripes for the United 
States, our Nation was small and weak. 

It couid not match the European nations 
in wealth and power. 

Its future appeared uncertain. 

The Stars and Stripes was a mere upstart 
flag among the standards of the mighty. 

Behind the American flag, however, was 
a new ideal; yes, new, but yet as old as the 
Ten Commandments. 

The men who had the courage to raise 
it, by the side of flags of powerful nations, 
were inspired by a vision. 

They looked into the future and beheld a 
land where liberty was triumphant and all 
men walked as equals. 


They saw that the newborn America was 


destined to become the greatest and most 
powerful in the world, pointing the way 
toward a better and finer mode of life. 

These heroic men, with their inspired 
vision, gave the American flag its first touch 
of glory. 

That glory was increased in 1787 when 
the Constitutional Convention gave to the 
new Nation a constitution guaranteeing 
every citizen the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Our flag thus became more than the sym- 
bol of an ideal, a dream, and a vision. 

It told the world that here was a people 
with the courage to live by their ideals. A 
people who had secured for themselves and 
their descendants the blessings of freedom. 

Before many years had passed, however, 
the struggling young nation with its new 
way of life was put to the acid test. 

A civil war threatened its very existence. 

How our Nation met that test and came 
forth triumphant we all know, 
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Out of the strife and chaos of civil war 
there emerged a union even stronger than 
before, because its strength had been tried 
and proved. 

Old Glory became even more glorious and 
inspiring. 

The years that followed brought still more 
trials and tribulations to the growing Na- 
tion, but from each crisis the United States 
came forth with its flag flying higher. 

And all this time men were working, sacri- 
ficing, fighting, and dying to make ‘the 
Nation great. 

Our fiag was challe ain in the 
Spanish-American ware zi 

The call to defend it was answered by 
thousands of Americans willing to shed their 
blood to prevent desecration of the emblem 
they loved. 

The gallant dead of the Spanish-American 
War, and the living veterans of that conflict, 
gave their touch of glory to our flag. 

Thrice more in a generation—in World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean war 
the finest young men of the Nation offered 
their lives for our flag. 

Added to the sacrifice of the men who 
fought for Old Glory on the world's battle- 
fields was the sacrifice and devotion of those 
who did what they could on the homefront. 

Each of these groups contributed to the 
glory of the Stars and Stripes. 

And so it has been down through the years, 

Countless people have had a share in mak- 


-ing the American flag what it is today. 


Soldiers, statesmen, and plain everyday 
citizens, eyen as you and I, have fashioned 
our flag. 

The great and the humble, rich and poor, 
men and women have had a hand in it. 

Therefore, as we observe Flag Day we are 
paying tribute to the most honored and re- 
spected national symbol in the entire world. 

It represents to us, and freedom-loving 
people everywhere, an ideal way of life made 
possible by the heroic efforts of millions of 
men to make that ideal a living reality. 

Thus on this Flag Day of 1957 we are 
honoring not a bit of cloth of red, white, and 
blue, but the spirit of America. 

As we salute our national emblem on the 
180th anniversary of its birth, it behooves 
us to ponder and recall that throughout the 
history of the world mighty nations have 
risen and fallen. 

Many nations at the peak of their power 
and prestige became careless, indifferent, and 
corrupt which led to their eventual down- 
fall. 

While America occupies an enviable posi- 
tion in the family of nations, to maintain it 
we should never forget the lessons of history 
and the fate of once mighty nations. 

Therefore, to preserve our country and the 
American way of life, we must be eternally 
vigilant, 

In short, we owe to our Nation and our 
flag the same ceaseless devotion and patri- 
otic fervor that our forefathers regarded as 
their salemn obligations. 

Yes; a devotion and patriotic fervor which 
enabled them to bequeath to us a nation 
described by Abraham Lincoln as “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is easy to relax 
as a nation and be lulled to sleep by the idea 
that our freedom and peace are always secure. 

If we adopt such a listless attitude and 
frame of mind we may awaken one day to 
find that while we were sleeping our enemies 
have been busy. 

Yes; busy in carrying out their sinister 
plans to destroy our form of government. 
We may find, to our dismay, that tyranny 
will have supplanted liberty and that injus- 
tice will reign in its place. 

Make no mistake about it, our beloved Na- 
tion is facing the most critical period in its 
history during this hydrogen- atomic age. 
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While we as a nation sincerely pursue the 
elusive phantom of world peace, we find that 
the burning desire for tranquility among the 
family of nations has, because of the activi- 
ties of Soviet Russia, become an almost hope- 
less goal. 

Three years ago Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
then Chief of Naval Operations, confirmed 
that fact when he frankly stated that Amer- 
ica is rapidly approaching the crossroad of 
a fight to the finish with Russia. 

Admiral Carney, without any resort to 
high-sounding phrases, pointed the finger at 
Russia and identified her as our relentless 
Toe, è 

In recalling his stern admonition we must 
realize that we, as a nation, would be play- 
ing into the hands of Soviet Russia if we 
accept her plans of world disarmament in 
the mistaken notion that we would be on 
the road to achieving universal peace. 

The truth is that such Kremlin-inspired 
disarmament plans are a boobytrap de- 
signed to destroy our present military ad- 
vantages by hoping to halt our progress in 
developing military power capable of de- 
fending our national security in this nu- 
clear age. 

The Soviet strategy is to have the Russian 
bear stand on the sidelines and gleefully 
watch as we as a nation weaken ourselves 
militarily while the free world yields mile by 
mile and nation by nation to Communist 
plans of world conquest. 

Let us never forget that Moscow is calling 
the signals and piping the tune in freedom's 
dance of death. 

The cold fact is that Russia is a clever 
enemy and her conquests are fought by her 
stooges in furtherance of the Soviet con- 
spiracy for world conquest. 

y. we as a nation must face the 
truth. 

We must realize that Russia is the real 
enemy at our gates. 

There is no doubt that the average Amer- 
ican and the citizens of the free world are 
sick and tired of Russia’s traditional role as 
an enemy of world peace. 

We are fed up with her intrigue, her lying, 
and her insults. 

Surely we do not have to be convinced, 
after present and past experiences, that Rus- 
sia is still our potent enemy. 

We know this to be an undeniable fact and 
with such knowledge it is inviting national 
suicide to adopt a lukewarm attitude with 
respect to our duties and obligations as lib- 
erty-loving Americans. 

The issue before us as a nation is clear cut, 

We must at all times maintain a firm at- 
titude in dealing with Russia. 

At the same time we must acknowledge 
the reality of the cold war by continuing to 
develop nuclear power so massive that the 
Kremlin will find it impossible to keep pace 
with its cost. 

These weapons of the nuclear age are costly, 
and while we are paying billions of dollars 
annually to maintain our Armed Forces, in 
my opinion it is well worth the price in de- 
fending against Soviet treachery, our cher- 
ished principles of liberty and freedom. 

Yes; the price of these nuclear weapons is 
costly, but the price is insignificant when it 
preserves the precious legacy of liberty and 
freedom bequeathed to us by those who died 
in defense of our fiag. 

One glance at the red, white, and blue of 
our national emblem should be enough to 
stir the blood of every loyal American citizen 
into a tight-fisted resolve that we are de- 
termined to remain free men forever. 

Yes; it is well for us to repeat in 1957 the 
toast given by the American patriot, Stephen 
Decatur, 141 years ago when he declared “Our 
country in her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions may she always be in the right, but our 
country right or wrong.” 

What Stephen Decatur said should be the 
attitude of all redblooded Americans, and 
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especially those of us who enjoy membership 
in the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, 

On this Flag Day of 1957, I can think of no 
better means of rededicating ourselves to an 
awakening of the spirit of good old-fashioned 
Americanism than for us to say in unison: 

“May our country always be right, but right 
or wrong, we shall defend forever this Nation 
and its glorious emblem, the Stars and Stripes 
of America.” 


George Meany’s Answer to Khrushchey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a straightforward reply made 
to the Communist leader, Nikita Krush- 
chevy by that able, sincere, and conscien- 
tious labor leader and one of the out- 
standing Americans in this country, 
George Meany. 

The address follows: 

GEORGE MEANY'S ANSWER TO KHRUSHCHEV— 

‘Text OF AN ADDRESS Over ABC BY PRESIDENT 

GEORGE MEANY, or AFL-CIO 


Recently Nikita Khrushchev, the Soviet 
Communist Party boss, appeared on an Amer- 
ican television program. He skillfully used 
this occasion to promote the interests of 
Soviet imperialism and the aims of the world- 
wide Communist movement. He performed 
amlably and adroitly in combining persua- 
sion, boasts, and outright lies to advance 
the current Soviet peace offensive. 

Khrushchev painted a glowing picture of 
the Soviet economy, especially agriculture. 
He did not say & word about the low stand- 
ards of life, the intense exploitation of 
labor, the denial of all democratic rights 
and forced labor which plague the Sqviet 
peoples. He was completely silent about 
the discontent among the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain, as evidenced by student 
unrest, criticism voiced by writers and the 
continued forced transfer of many thou- 
sands from their homes and jobs within 
the U. S. S. R. 

Khrushchev declared that there had been 
and would be no other party in the Soviet 
Union than the Communist Party which, 
he stated, “reflects the desires and wishes 
of the people so much.” This Khrushchev 
boast reminds one of the boast by Hitler 
that the Nazi Party regime would last for 
at least a thousand years in Germany. Actu- 
ally, the Soviet people have been denied the 
chance to express through free elections their 
real desires and wishes. The last time the 
Russian people had an election which was 
&t all free was more than 39 years ago. 

In his television performance Khrushchey 
admitted that the Kremlin was jamming the 
Voice of America broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union. He admitted that his government 
was denying the Soviet peoples the right to 
listen to America. He tried to explain it 
away, or excuse it, by saying that Russia 
“is a very musical country.” He went on 
to say that whether the Voice of America 
is jammed or not, therefore, depends on 
whether “it is a good voice” or “it’s a voice 
which cuts on the ear.“ And, of course, it 
is Khrushchey and his ruling clique who de- 
cide what is a good voice and what is not 
a good volce for the Russian people to hear. 

Khrushchey went even further when he 
said: “Ii the Voice of America does really 
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become the Voice of America * * * it will 
not be jammed in our country.” How nice 
of Mr. Khrushchey. He not only insists on 
deciding what the Soviet peoples shal) hear 
or not hear; he also insists on determining 
what is and what should be the real voice 
of the American people and what shall be 
their national policies, To Khrushchev a 
real Voice of America would be the voice of 
an America dominated by a Communist 
puppet government controlled and manip- 
ulated by Moscow. 

Such are the Communist blessings that 
Khrushchev would extend to the other na- 
tions, including the American people. In 
this spirit, he boldly announced that the 
grandchildren of present-day Americans will 
live under what he calls soclallsm —that 
is, Communist totalitarianism. He expressed 
the bellef that communism would eventu- 
ally triumph “because it is a younger sys 
tem, the most healthy system.” Mr. Khru- 
shchey forgot that the young system of 
fascism had to yield to the much older sys- 
tem of democracy. 

Actually, the young system of communism 
is the oldest existing system—namely: 
slavery, In regard to Khrushchev’s claim 
that communism is the most healthy system, 
that might be so for the bosses who profit 
from it—but that is certainly not true for 
the millions of people who have perished 
under it or who are now being exploited and 
oppressed by it. 

Khrushchey'y grandfather tale was told in 
order to hide the Communist tyranny of to- 
day by talking about the grandchildren who 
are to live under some so-called benign so 
cialism in the future. 

I submit, the Soviet rulers are notoriously 
poor prophets. Foreseeing the victory of 
Hitler, the Soviets relied on him and signed 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact which’ was the signal 
for World War II. After World War II, Khru- 
shchey joined other Kremlin leaders in 
prophesying that the American economy 
would collapse. In the nearly 40 years 
their dictatorship, they have continually, but 
falsely, predicted and promised better con- 
ditions of life and labor for the Soviet people- 

These grandfather tales and all their silly 
prophecies should not fool anyone. And, 
judging by the way the youth behind the 
Iron Curtain has been reacting, there is in- 
creasing reason to believe that the Soviet par- 
ents and their grandchildren will likewise 
take Khrushchey's bragging with a very big 
grain of salt. 

Khrushchev hastened to assure us that 
communism in America will be the result of 
an ideological struggle between capitalism 
and socialism and not through a war. We 
were told that Moscow does not want to im- 
pose communism on anyone. Clearly, the 
Soviet dictator has only contempt for 9 
memory. Less than 18 months ago, at the 
20th Soviet Communist Congress, 2 
shchev himself scornfully rejected the ides 
that communism could be achieved without 
a revolution. He then branded the idea of 
a peaceful transition to socialism as re- 
formism and a betrayal of Leninst doctrine. 
In the Soviet domain this is treason and 
punishable by death. 

Shrewdly attempting to exploit the abhor- 
rence of war by the American people: 
Khrushchey posed as a man deeply devoted 
to the cause of peace. While accusing the 
United States of planning a war against the 
U. S. S. R. he made himself the advocate of 
the people of the world who want 
want a normal life, But all the world knows 
that it is aggressionist Soviet im ~ 
which has prevented mankind from enjoy- 
ing peace and leading a normal life. 

Khrushchey could not hide the ugly trut® 
that the Kremlin is interested in peace only 
to the extent that it advances Moscow’ 
policies at home and abroad. He stated 
frankly that, under cover of its peace pro- 
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gram and propaganda, the Soviet Govern- 
Ment seeks the lifting of all Western trade 
ms And the resumption of so-called 
Cultural exchange programs. His plea for 
Cultural ex is dishonest. At the con- 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in 
November, 1955, America, Britain, and 
ice proposed a 17- point program for 
breaking down the barriers between the 
People under Communist domination and 
free world. Molotov then denounced 
this Program as a blueprint for espionage. 
Later on President Eisenhower again offered 
this program to the Kremlin rulers and was 
Once more turned down. 
is interested in trade agreements 
in order to obtain from the highly industrial- 
countries badly needed goods. Moscow 
ts “cultural exchanges” in order to ac- 
the scientific and technical know-how 
the capitalist countries which it despises 
Seeks to destroy. Khrushchey realizes 
1 Vital contributions which the Western 
Prt can make and has already made to 
Upbuilding of the Soviet economic sys- 
tem, w wants the free world— 
trade, credits, and availability of 
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militarizaton have led them. 
evs entire cultural-exchange 
Program is completely one sided. America 
Told derive no benefits from such contacts. 


by the Kremlin and its police system. 

Khrushchey made that perfectly clear when 
he hedged 

bolition 


dor United States diplomats in Russia. 


even in regard to unconditional 


coexistence means to the present Kremlin 
Was demonstrated with painful clarity 
November in Hungary. The Hungarian 
— Sop and their democratic government 
‘Ted to live in peace with Russia, They 
Ofereq friendship to and trade and cultural 
with the Soviet Government, with 
mene of Hungary and all the nations 
nahat Was the answer of the Kremlin to this 
h an plea for coexistence? It rushed 
— of thousands of troops and thou- 
crush Of tanks and jets into Hungary to 
and kill defenseless men, women, and 
dra en. And what was the crime of this 
ve people? All they sought was national 
Arend and democracy and the right 
peacefully alongside of Soviet Rus- 

ere Other countries. 
blocka ent years Soviet expansion has been 
tem of through the collective defense sys- 
Perior the West and through American su- 
Primary in the thermonuclear field. The 
destroy Purpose of Soviet foreign policy is to 
ie these safeguards of world peace. 
Dositiy the motivating force for the so-called 
t € participation by Moscow in the cur- 
Chey aden disarmament talks. Khrush- 
essed the advantages of disarmament 
Aanglen domestic point of view. He even 
lor a tag lere an American public yearning 
amen, nt the possibility of reducing the 

But t burden, 

bannin e repeating the Soviet position for 
turthe g atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
to T test explosions, he made sure not 
of intern, himself to a comprehensive system 
— To contro] of disarmament 
e even belittled the proposals 
‘tnouncing and registering all future 
than Certainly he knows better 
anty ip believe that there can be any guar- 
t a disarmament agreement will be 
through oe unless its enforcement is assured 
2 establishment of a foolproof sys- 
ternational inspection and control. 
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The Communist boss also tried to give the 
impression that only the Soviet Union had 
taken constructive measures in the disarma- 
ment field. He cited the reduction of Soviet 
armed forces by 1.800, 000, but he refused to 
cast any light on the well-kept secret, the 
present military strength of the Red Army, 
He pretended not to have the exact figures 
at hand! But, even after this Kremlin-re- 
ported decrease of its armed forces, the truth 
of which no outsider has ever been per- 
mitted to check, Soviet Russia still has the 
strongest military machine in the world. 
Nor did Khrushchev mention that this was 
the first decrease reported by the U, S. S. R. 
since 1945. In contrast, the democratic 
powers had carried out almost total demo- 
bilization after the war. The free world 
started to rearm only after it was forced to 
do so in the face of conina Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, especially in the Korean war, 

The most sensational part of the Khru- 
shchey interview was his offer to pull back 
Soviet troops from Eastern Germany and the 
satellites in exchange for a withdrawal of 
American armed forces from Europe. In 
making this proposal, Khrushchev was fully 
aware of the fact that the American troops 
in Europe are the backbone of NATO, and 
that their return to the United States would 
mean the breakup of the western collective 
defense system. 

When one of his American interviewers 
argued that this proposal would mean an 
American withdrawal over a distance of 
more than 3,000 miles in the face of a Rus- 
sian pullback of only 2 hours away, he 
dismissed that argument by resorting to a 
rather shoddy trick. He compared the dis- 
tance between New York and Western Eu- 
rope with the distance between Vladivostok 
and Eastern Europe. He then concluded 
that “the distances are about the same.” 
But the decisive point is not what is the 
farthest but what is the nearest distance 


between the United States and Western Eu- - 


rope and between Russia and Western 


3 of the obvious dangers involved. 
some people in Germany and in the satel- 
lites, being very anxious to get rid of Rus- 
sian military occupation, might have some 
illusions about the Khrushchev proposal. 
When the American correspondents drew 
Khrushechev's attention to the possibility 
that the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Eastern Europe might mean the end of Com- 
munist rule in the satellites, he haughtily 
denied it. He waxed demagogic to the point 
of asserting that even the Kadar regime 
could continue to exist in Hungary without 
the presence of the Red army. He boldly 
exclaimed: “Let’s have a test.” 

But Hungary has already furnished just 
such a test. In October 1956, the Hungarian 
people revolted not only against Soviet 
domination but against their own Commu- 
nist bosses. For this they were crushed by 
Soviet might. After what happened in 
Hungary last fall, however, there can no 
longer be any illusions about the fron de- 
termination of the Kremlin to maintain its 
stranglehold of the captive nations. 

Khrushehev's proposal for a mutual troop 
withdrawal was not made to bring about the 
liberation of the enslaved people. It was 
made solely for the purpose of propagandiz- 
ing and promoting the withdrawal of 
America’s Armed Forces from European soil. 
Such a withdrawal could only make final 
the enslavement of the captive peoples. In 
order to thwart this dangerous Soviet 
maneuver, the West should demand that 
Moscow should at least implement the Yalta 
accord on free elections in the satellites and 
should accept German reunification in 
freedom. 

In his appearance, Khrushchev used the 
word * rather freely and loosely. 
However, he did not speak of freedom in 
his entire television performance. Yet we 
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know that without freedom there can be 
no real world peace today. The history of 
the turbulent postwar period, with its mas- 
sive Soviet aggression and annexations, con- 
firms the validity of this axiom. That is 
why the free world must stress and 
strengthen the link between peace and free- 
dom—especially in view of the renewed 
hypocritical Soviet peace offensive. 

The American people know what commu- 
nism has done to the Russian people. We 
know the plight of the captive .peoples in 
Europe and the Chinese mainland. We 
should. never forget what Khrushchev, after 
he succeeded Stalin, did to the freedom- 
loving Hungarian people, None of us should 
have any doubts of what Moscow is up to 
in its newest campaign for so-called peaceful 
coexistence, 

For the sake of our children and their 
children who come after us, we should always 
be fully conscious of the basic objective of 
communism for complete world domination. 
And then let us always remember—that this 
basic objective can only be attained by the 
complete destruction of our free American 
way of life, 


Subversion of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a constituent and friend of 
mine, Mr. Hoyt E. Ray, has written an 
article, Subversion of Americanism, 
which was recently published in the Na- 
tional Republic. He has requested me to 
insert his article in the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ray’s 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SUBVERSION OF AMERICANISM 
(By Hoyt E. Ray) 

The only nation in the world today which 
apparently has taken seriously the ideologi- 
cal repudiation of nationalism is the United 
States of America, Whether or not we like 
it, we are now practicing the international- 
ism of the one-world dreamers. 

We have given freely of our substance to 
many other nations, from whom we may ex- 
pect or will receive nothing in return. Iran, 
for example, has received $270 millions in 
United States aid during the last 5 years. 
Often we have rather suffered the nationalist 
jJealousies of those nations we have at- 
tempted to help. And this despite the char- 
ity, measured in billions, our people have 
given to show the civilized world we are 
humanely concerned with the tragic plight 
of undeveloped areas. 

Nationalism has in some parts of the world 
become an opprobrious word. National pride, 
and the self-respect that goes with it has, 
to many, become somehow a shameful thing. 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin, by their dis- 
tortion of nationalism, did much to sour 
the world on both the word and the con- 
notation. 

Nationalism, in historical truth, has been 
a great builder of the Western World. 
In the 19th century, the concept came 
to represent the highest and noblest of 
human aspirations, It was, in its beginnings, 
the projection of clan and tribal loyalties 
to larger spheres that sometimes became na- 
tions, then empires, 
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National pride, ambition, and patriotism 
compounded, were to a great extent the 
driving force of the amazing progress of the 
West during the 19th and 20th centuries, in 
politics, scholarship, industry, science, and 
the arts. 

Unfortunately, nationalism was also & 
strong impetus to several less desirable 
trends of greed and possession, which led in 
part to the creation of colonial empires, bur- 
densome military establishments and bitter 
international rivalries. 

Yet whatever its faults, the fact remains 
that nationalism continues to be the strong- 
est single force in the affairs of individual 
nations. The present enthusiasm for a Fed- 
eration of Europe, a new alinement of polit- 
ical and economic institutions, has its roots 
deep in nationalism and Is inseparable from 
patriotism. The real drive behind the 
search for peace is not internationalism, 
but a modern manifestation of nationalism, 
a deep patriotic yearning for order and 
development. 

The marvel that is industry today is 
mighty, capitalistic America developed in an 
atmosphere of national independence and 
pride. Historically, every adult among us 
was free to fashion his life according to his 
own plans. He was not forced to live ac- 
cording to the plan of an economic general 
staff, enforced by the police, the social appa- 
ratus of compulsion and coercion. Here the 
free enterprise system grew to full flower. 
What here restricts the individual's freedom 
is not other people's violence or threat of 
violence, or socialist regimentation, but nat- 
ural scarcity of the factors of production. 

Man's discretion to shape his own future 
can never, of course, exceed the limits drawn 
by the laws of nature, Each man’s biological 
make-up restricts the area in which he can 
go forward or serve. A wide abyss separates 
those who have the mental capacity to think 
their own thoughts, from those who do not. 

The distinguishing characteristic of mod- 
ern capitalism is the art of mass ‘production 
of goods. The result is a tendency toward 
a continuous improvement in the average 
standard of living. From keen competition 
day by day, we have learned the hard fact 
that high productivity by labor is attained 
only by the use of better tools and machines. 
Efficiency is tied close to techniological devel- 
opment. 

In the market of a capitalistic society such 
as developed in this country, the common 
man is the sovereign consumer whose buying 
or abstention from buying ultimately deter- 
mines what shall be produced, and in what 
quantity and quality. 

The masses who in all preceding ages of 
history formed the herds of slaves, serfs, and 
beggars, now are our buying public, for 
whose favor all businessmen strive. They 
are the customers, who have the final power 
to make poor suppliers big, and vice versa. 

‘The profit system makes those men prosper 
who have succeeded in filling the wants of 
the people in the best possible and cheap- 
est way. In a daily repeated plebiscite, our 
eonsumers determine who shall own and run 
the factories, shops, and farms. The control 
of the material means of production is a 
social function, subject to the favor of the 
sovereign consumers, 

Under American capitalism the so-called 
common man, enjoys amenities which in 
ages gone by were unknown and therefore 
inaccessible to anyone. A television set does 
not necessarily make a man happy, though 
he may feel happier, but as soon as this 
urge to buy is satisfied, a new wish springs 
up. 

Too often Americans fall to realize that 
their country enjoys the highest standard 
of living in the world, and that the way of 
life of the average American appears fabulous 
and out of the reach to the vast majority 
of people inhabiting all other countries. 
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Many people belittle what they have and 
could possibly acquire, and crave those 
things which they cannot obtain. This crav- 
ing is precisely the impulse which leads man 
toward economic betterment. To content 
oneself with what one has already got or can 
easily get, and to abstain apathetically from 
any desire to improve one’s own material 
conditions, is not a virtue. Such an atti- 
tude of abject resignation is more like ani- 
mal behavior than conduct of a reasonable 
human being. The average American's 
distinguishing characteristic is that he never 
ceases striving to advance his well-being. 

Man must increase the growth of capital 
accumulated as against the growth in popu- 
lation. The greater the capital invested per 
producer, the more and the better goods are 
offered in the market. What is wrong with 
many of our international contemporaries is, 
not that they are passionately longing for 
a richer supply of various goods, but that 
they choose ineffective means of attainment 
of this end. Too many Socialist countries 
favor policies which are contrary to their 
own rightly understood vital interests. Col- 
lectivists often are too dull to see the in- 
evitable long-run consequences of their 
conduct. They advocate measures which 
are bound to result eventually in general 
impoverishment. 

Capitalism, the much abused profit system, 
has accomplished, in America, an economic 
growth that is the envy of the world. The 
free enterprise economy has allowed science 
to handmade industry and produce a new 
world, yet certain political groups, of United 
World bent, today try to destroy this system, 
the Americans pride in it and will to further 
it. Why do factions enjoying the living 
standards that American capitalism bestows 
upon them, eagerly seek to bring about here 
the miserable conditions of the present-day 
Communist or Socialist workers? 

Along with the growth of internationalism 
in our country socialism has eased its way 
into our Government. This foreign ideology 
in the last quarter century has gained ad- 
vocates in various intellectual levels of so- 
ciety, has become a means among certain 
politicians of gaining favor, and has regis- 
tered some legislative favor. 

A rollback from some of the socialistic new 
deal legislation of the last quarter century 
will be difficult for the American people, as 
witness the annual Federal budget. 

Government as conceived by the founding 
fathers does not contemplate guaranteeing 
an income to any economic group or segment 
of society. Welfare cleverly propagandized 
by advocates of socialism and its alter ego, 
communism, comprehends the Gpvernment 
tax dollar, or the product of forced labor, 
distributed to favored groups. That simple 
fact marks the poles apart, Communism in 
action and our traditional free enterprise 
system—a totalitarian government in con- 
trast with our Republic of freemen. 

The Kremlin type of pyramided totall- 
tarianism cannot tolerate minority opinion 
or views, as the recent Hungarian tragedy 80 
vividly illustrates. 

For a Communist, nationalism and patriot- 
ism are not admissible virtues and, tragi- 
cally, a true Marxist is a materialist solely, 
and hence devoid of the spiritual concept of 
Christianity. He is an internationalist for 
he strives for a world (Socialist) government. 

A fundamental Socialist doctrine is that 
the real interests of the worker are injured 
by capitalism, and that socialism will im- 
prove their condition. Socialists say they 
trust experience, but they refuse to recognize 
the incontestible facts of experience, namely, 
that man’s standard of living in capitalistic 
United States of America is enviously higher 
than in the workers paradise of the Soviets, 
or in any other Communist or Socialist coun- 
try, and further that here the citizen enjoys 
freedom in fact and not merely ideologically. 
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Marx probably has corrupted the thinking 
of more people than any other writer in 
modern history. i 

Ludwig von Mises, a trained economist, 
says these frustrated Socialists still ca 
close their eyes to the American standard of 
living. 0 

“There exists today a sham anti-Commu- 
nist front. What these people who 
themselves anti-Communist liberals 
whom sober men more correctly call anti- 
anti-Communists are aiming at, is commu- 
nism without those inherent and n 
features of communism which are still un- 
palatable to Americans. * * * Whenever they 
raise some mild objection to communism. 
they are eager to abuse capitalism in terms 
borrowed from the objurgatory vocabulary 
of Marx and Lenin. They emphasize that 
they abhor capitalism much more passion- 
ately than communism, and they justify all 
the unsavory acts of the Communists by 
referring to the unspeakable horrors 
capitalism. 

“In short, they pretend to fight commu- 
nism by trying to convert people to the ideas 
of the Communist Manifesto. 

“What these self-styled anti-Communist 
liberals are fighting against is not commu- 
nism as such, but a Communist system 
which they themselves are not at the helm. 
What they are aiming at is a Socialist, 1. e. 
Communist, system in which they them- 
selves or their most intimate friends hol 
the reins of government. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that they are b 
with a desire to liquidate other people 
They simply do not wish to be liquidated- 
In a Socialist commonwealth, only the su- 
preme autocrat and his abettors have 
assurance.” 

How long will patriots in America remain 
silent and intimidated by this agitation? 
Will they remain silent and permit the inter, 
nationalist to destroy this great country? 
America has survived many fronts and 
movements from religious agitation to the 
Know Nothing Party, to prohibition, to the 
Roosevelt New Deal Socialist cult, and bet 
people will again return down the road to 
patriotic realism. 

It now seems obvious from recent history 
abroad, that a joinder of economic and po- 
litical power destroys capitalistic national- 
ism. Freemen, to engage in free enterprise, 
must have private capitalism. 

We will always in Christian charity help 
the needy and provide a haven for the po“ 
litical refugee. The social cancer of com- 
munism and socialism will be recognized for 
what they are, both by their dupes and free- 
men alike, and government of freemen, pased 
upon respect for the dignity of the individ- 
ual, will prevail at last. 

The dreamers or disgruntled groups ma7 
be misled by the corrupting gulle of Marxis™, 
urged upon them by those seeking power for 
themselves, but upon disillusionment the 
dreamer will turn again to nation 
wiser, firmer, and even more dedicated. 


Is Tito Moscow’s Trojan Horse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
reputation and high rating of the 
Georgetown University forum are . 
known to most Members of Congress, 
Under the able direction of the Revere? 
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Francis Heyden, S. J., and Rey. Daniel E. 
Power, S. J., this forum has consistently 
Performed a solid public service in clari- 
the foremost issues of the day. 
tly the forum considered the sub- 
lect, Is Tito Moscow's Trojan Horse? 
This question has been troubling many 
punking Americans. Indeed, one author, 
Slobodan K. Draskovich, entitled his 
Rornt work, Tito, Moscow's Trojan 
is rse.” Dr. Draskovich holds that Tito 
Moscow's Trojan horse, If this is 
true; then, to all intents and purposes, 
Our aid to Tito is really aid for Moscow. 
The vital significance of this subject 
kan Scarcely.be denied. The Georgetown 
orum saw fit to devote a program to it 
8nd has as its participants, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor of Soviet eco- 
Kare at Georgetown University: Dr. 
1H. Cerny, assistant professor of gov- 
Moment, Georgetown University; and 
Stephen P. Gibert, instructor in gov- 
ent, of the same institution. Be- 
Cause of its timeliness and importance, I 
lest that the transcript of this pro- 
be printed in the RECORD, 
The transcript follows: 
Mr. Warren. “Is Tito Moscow's Trojan 
Horse 2" is the topic for the 547th consecu- 
ve broadcast of the Georgetown University 

Forum, another in a series of educa- 
— informative programs from Wash- 

+ The Georgetown Forum was 
founded in 1848. 

is Matthew Warren speaking by 
sa2scription from the Raymond Reiss 
tour on the campus of Georgetown Uni- 
the ty, historic Jesuit seat of learning in 
Nation's Capital. 

Open our discussion, Dr. Dobriansky, 
of Tita geographically define the domain 
Pla Dosniansky. Mr. Warren, the geo- 

Pical point is a most essential one for 
at Kind of discussion. When one looks 
Sed map of Europe, particularly southern 
sla » and into the area called Yugo- 
stra one finds a position of considerable 
— trom a geographical point of view 

Teflected, of course, in the political and 

Yugoslavia itself, 1 should like to point 
one here, is not a nation, as many people 
a aue it to be. Yugoslavia is actually 
have eration of national units. Thus you 
fring, uc, Serbs. the Croats, the Montene- 
f 4nd numerous others within this 
*deral entity. 

Bea Soslavia is situated off the Adriatic 
terran ach, of course, is close to the Medi- 
Albani,” Below it, to the south, you have 
Cling Then there is Greece. Then cir- 
Aboy, it to the east, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
are © you have Hungary and Austria. These 
Virtu, cant areas. First you can see by 
Close; Of its location on the Adriatic and 
exert to the Mediterranean, Yugoslavia can 
in men influence through Tito and Titolsm 
die po Mediterranean area and in the Mid- 
—— By virtue of its position close to 
has de, it can exert an influence there, and 
the done so in the past. Then bordering 
Tito elite countries, Yugoslavia, through 
economie affect the politics and even the 
A es of those areas. And through 
vaki through Hungary, into Czechoslo- 
Germ farther to the north, and even East 
that “ny and all the way into Poland. So 
tri, Titoism as a political force, if one con- 
Rationas® as an expression, as they say, 
tio Communism or Communist devia- 
or ein Certainly from a geographic point 
and r, 18 in a focal position to manifest 
With odiate such an influence. I think that 

this geographical item in mind, then 
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one is prepared to investigate this general 
question which Dr. Cerny is most compe- 
tent to handle, “Is Tito Moscow's Trojan 
Horse?” 

Dr. Cerny. I would like to add, Dr. Do- 
briansky, to the points that you have just 
made that not only is Titolsm in an excellent 
geographical position, but in point of view 
of the author whom we are discussing today, 
Titojsm is in an excellent ideological posi- 
tion. Indeed, this is his fundamental point, 
it seems to me, in his book. The impact of 
Titolam on communism, and then further, 
the possible impact of Titoism on the ideals, 
goals, and objectives of the West. In trying 
to deal with this point, Dr. Draskovich, first 
of all, made this following conclusion, that 
Titoism, regardless of what it calls itself, is 
nevertheless concerned with carrying on 
Communist objectives. This is true both 
with respect to the internal policies of Tito 
and his external policies. Briefly, as far as 
his internal policies are concerned, Tito has 
never given up the idea that the monopoly 
of political power must remain in the hands 
of the Communist Party. Thus, regardless of 
all efforts at reform, whether one talks about 
the lack of bureaucratization in Yugoslavia, 
or whether one mentions efforts at decen- 
tralization, the fundamental thing is that 
political power remains in the hands of one 
monopolistic party. 

As far as foreign policy is concerned, the 
author again is at pains to point out that 
Tito in his policies has pursued fundamental 
Communist objectives, and that these can be 
seen in terms of the more specific policies at 
the present moment. 

To give some examples, Tito has con- 
sistently refused to join NATO. Indeed, Tito 
is opposed to the entire concept of bloc poli- 
tics. He opposes NATO. He opposes SEATO 
in southeast Asia. He opposes the Baghdad 
Pact. Ali three of which the United States 
Government has been actively supporting. 
Beyond that, Tito has been of fundamental 
significance in pursuing a policy of neutral- 
ism, with all the impact that this has had in 
southeast Asia. 

In conclusion, then, one of the points that 
I think warrants some consideration is the 
essential conclusion of the author, that Tito- 
ism, whatever it calls itself, is nevertheless 
fundamentally in keeping with basic Com- 
munist objectives. 

Mr. Ginerr. I think, Dr, Cerny, that one 
question that the author is at pains to dis- 
cuss very carefully is the problem of national 
communism, whether or not, in fact, there 
can be such a thing as national communism 
or whether communism is by its very nature 
an international movement which would 
preclude genuine nationalistic deviations. 
Hence, the author concludes that Titoism is 
Communist strategy, designed by Moscow 
with the aid of Tito to confuse the West, 
to make it appear that communism is now 
reverting to its original goals of a genuine 
international movement, that communism is 
a discredited movement at the present time 
and has to be rejuvenated morally by return- 
ing to a genuine international ideal. And, 
hence, Tito serves this purpose of making 
it appear that communism once again is not 
simply an instrument of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union, but is an international 
idea. 

Dr. DosriaAnsKy. From what you have said 
here, it strikes me there are two points that 
are of importance and should be elaborated 
upon. You have given the observations of 
the author on these two points, and I won- 
dered if you could explain it to me, and cer- 
tainly to the listening audience. The first 
point is this: Namely, the title of the book, 
“Tito, Moscow's Trojan Horse?“ What is 
meant by "Trojan horse“? I recall from my 
classical studies that Trojan horse had some 

cance and has been used down to the 
present day. 
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The second point is on the matter of na- 
tional communism. But, taking the first, I 
would like to ask you, Dr. Cerny, what is 
“Trojan horse“ and, after the definition, is 
Tito truly a Trojan horse? 

Dr. CERNY. As to the first part of your 
question, Dr. Dobriansky, what is a Trojan 
horse, I would interpret it to mean the fol- 
lowing: An instrument, or it could be a 
person or whatever it may be, an instrument, 
nevertheless, that seems to be one thing 
but in fact is another. This is certainly 
based on the Greek classical meaning of the 
term, where the horse had been rolled inside 
the gates of Troy as a present, and it turned 
out that within the horse were various 
soldiers who were able by getting out during 
the night to overcome what had up to that 
point been an impregnable fortress. If we 
take that example of the Greek classical 
meaning and apply it to the problem of 
Tito, it would seem to me the notion of the 
Trojan horse would be that Tito seems to 
be a national Communist, seems to be dif- 
ferent from the international Communist 
movement, whereas, in point of fact he is 
not. In point of fact, the author is arguing 
he is a Trojan horse because he is 
basically Communist objectives. And thus, 
as with the famous horse in the Greek 
clasics, Tito is an excellent instrument of 
confusion. He comes under one set of aus- 
pices, whereas in point his aims and policies 
are quite different. ` 

Mr. Grsert. I think, Dr. Cerny, we should 
make the point clear here that Dr. Drasko- 
vich did not say that this was all a gigantic 
hoax, plot, that Tito from the very begin- 
ning was a Moscow instrument. What he 
Says in essence is that in the beginning it 
was a revolt by Tito against Stalinism. But 
that since 1953 the rapprochement between 
the two has revealed that the fundamental 
aims and goals of Tito and Moscow remain 
the same, and that from a liability Titoism 
has become an asset. 

Dr. Dopxiansxy. On these points, there 
are several questions that come to mind, 
and I think with very perilous ramifications, 
One example is this: Is Tito aware that 
he is & Trojan horse? Or, put it this way: 
Is he passively willing to serve the role of 
a Trojan horse? What I have in mind there 
is, is he in communion with Moscow? They 
work outa plan. They have a project. Each 
knows its role. It is all premeditated, and 
then Tito undertakes the role. Moscow is 
aware of what he is going to do. They will 
even quarrel about it for worldwide pub- 
licity. Is that the conception of Trojan 
horse here? 

Dr. CERNY, Dr. Dobriansky, as far as the 
premeditated policy of using Tito as a Trojan 
horse is concerned, I think that Dr. Gibert 
has already given a partial answer, namely, 
that in the initial stages of the break be- 
tween Tito and Moscow there was no pre- 
meditation to use Tito as a Trojan horse. 
Up to 1953, at least according to the evidence 
presented by the author, the two centers of 
government followed largely independent 
policies. But the author is arguing that by 
1953 Moscow was able to see the immense 
value of Tito. And then during the period of 
rapprochement the two are beginning to 
agree on the value of Titoism as a policy in 
the free West. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY, If I understand you cor- 
rectly then, from 1953 right down to the 
present time, Tito is in close union with 
Khrushchev in terms of implementation of 
policy. Khrushchev is always aware of what 
Titio is going to do. He was aware of what 
Tito was going to do during the Hungarian 
revolution. And despite the play, the comedy 
that you had in the U. N. and elsehere, 
Yugoslavia presumably opposing Moscow; 18 
that correct? 3 

Dr. Cerny. I think we have make a distinc- 
tion, Dr. Dobriansky. As far as the author's 
point of view is concerned, the author does 
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* 
suggest since 1953 Tito and Moscow have 
been constantly in connection with one 
another and do know what they have been 
doing. 

annie epilog to his book, the author sug- 
gests that both the Hungarlan and Polish res- 
olutions were not at all that much of a sur- 
prise to Moscow. He suggests again that this 
was in many ways a connection in policy be- 
tween Tito and Moscow. That is the author's 
point of view. In my own way of looking 
at the problem, I am not at all sure that the 
author has given us a completely satisfactory 
explanation for the events of Hungary and 
Poland. 

At this point I would raise the question 
whether Moscow did know what Tito was 
going to do, that Tito knew what Moscow 
was going todo. As far as the author is con- 
cerned, he does imply that is a fact, 

Dr. Donrtansxy. I, myself, question seri- 
ously the characterization of Tito as a Trojan 
horse. I will go along, to be sure, with the 
observation that you have made, the author 
makes, namely, that Tito is part and parcel 
of the entire Communist enterprise. But 
that raises another question which I would 
like to direct to Professor Gibert. I know, 
Dr. Gibert, you are an expert in American 
foreign policy. And on this score, if it is 
true, if it can be shown that Tito is truly a 
Trojan horse, then it would seem to me that 
all the aid that we have been giving to Yugo- 
slavia, and notably the jetplanes that we 
contemplate sending there in the next few 
weeks, is really a contribution to not only 
Yugoslavia in its presumed animosity or dis- 
union with Moscow, but on the contrary, to 
the very solidity, the strength, the power, 
of the entire Communist empire. Would 
that be a correct observation? 

Mr. GIBERT. I think so, Dr, Dobriansky. I 
think the problem here is whether or not 
American policy should be willing to aid a 
commonwealth of communism, if in fact 
communism now is an empire which has 
many centers of power and no longer simply 
an empire directed solely and exclusively by 
Moscow. I think the American point of view 
should be: Is this an advantage or, with 
the previous situation, perhaps limited aid 
with conditions attached would be accepta- 
ble. If in fact, however, we regard, as Dr. 
Draskovich does, a possible commonwealth 
of communism as a more dangerous force, 
because it captures more of the moral ideal- 
ism of communism, then perhaps no aid at 
all should be our answer to this problem. I 
think as far as conditional aid is concerned, 
this is not an American alternative. Tito 
has said repeatedly, as late again as last 
fall, that he will not accept aid under condi- 
tions, that it will be ald without strings or 
no aid at all. $ 

Dr. Cenny. Mr. Gibert, if I might pose a 
question here. As you understand our pres- 
ent policy toward Yugoslavia, is the assump- 
tion on which it is based the assumption 
that we are dealing here with a common- 
wealth of Communist countries, or is it based 
on the assumption that the break of Tito 
with Moscow was of great advantage for 
United States’ foreign policy? 

To make clear the point of the question, 
which may not be too obvious, it seems to me 
if we look at the break with Moscow as such 
to be of advantage to the United States, we 
may be overlooking the fact that the differ- 
ences between the Communist states, al- 
though real, are nevertheless differences 
among professed Communists who never 
have any intention of breaking with their 
Communist ideology. 

Mr, Grsert, Yes; I think that Is a good 
point. It seems to me that what we are 
doing, attempting to do here, is to find out 
if there are any advantages to American aid 
to Tito without fundamentally examining 
the problem of whether or not this is a gen- 
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uine deviation from Moscow’s control or 
or whether, in fact, it simply represents a 
new stage in the Communist world revolu- 
tion. 

It seems to me that we are hoping that 
there will be certain specific advantages to 
aiding Tito. We recall In 1949 Tito closed 
the border between Yugoslavia and Greece, 
and thus aided the American project of de- 
feating Greek communism, I think we have 
in mind that there may arise other occasions 
by which using American aid as a bargaining 
point we mmy get Tito to perform similar 
services to the American cause. 

Dr. DosRiansky. If I may, gentlemen, there 
is another question I alluded to, and that is 
the question of national communism. Pro- 
fessor Gibert brought that out. I think this 
is fundamental in relation not only to our 
aid to Tito but also to Gomulka, possibly 
later on to Peiping, and other subordinate 
centers of the Communist enterprise. 

As you know, I have held to the theory for 
the past 7 months or so that there is the po- 
tentiality within the Communist empire for 
the emanation, formation of a common- 
wealth of Communist nations, This isn't 
strictly Titoism, but I am not going to go 
into that issue at the moment, but I would 
like to interrelate all of this. We are con- 
templating about $100 million worth of 
economic aid to Communist Poland. The 
assumption there is similar to the one that 
has guided our policy with regard to Tito, 
simply if we can have these subordinate cen- 
ters assert more independence of Moscow, 
then perhaps certain rivalries might be culti- 
vated and perhaps in time the entire empire 
would be weakened and finally collapse with- 
out a third world war, without any devastat- 
ing incident that might cause a war. This 
will be in the area of evolution. So our 
economic aid to these particular subordi- 
nate centers would be a contribution to peace 
in the last analysis. That is the assumption, 
as I understand it. 

Now the fact is that within the Soviet 
Union itself you have Moscow attempting, 
for example, in the current period to achieve 
an economic decentralization, There are 
nations within the Soviet Union, Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and this pres- 
ent program seems to indicate that Moscow 
wishes to distribute power in other areas, 
Take just the Soviet Union. And perhaps 
it will allow for a distribution of power to 
Warsaw, to Belgrade. In a few words, then, 
perhaps Moscow in time will be amenable 
to having the subordinate or puppet regimes, 
the Gomulkas, the Titos, the Maos, and 
others, assume seats of directorship on the 
general board of directors of the world Com- 
munist enterprise. There hasn't been any 
indication of that as yet. The Hungarian 
revolution, I think, the main and highly 
creditable aspect of it, once and for all it 
has shown the issue perhaps is more the 
powerful Issue of Russianism as against com- 
munism. By that I mean communism as an 
ideology was shown to be clearly bankrupt. 
It couldn't even hold the youth of Hungary. 
You might find that in Poland and elsewhere. 
And yet the slogans that you had in the Hun- 
garian revolution were along the line, “Rus- 
kie, go home.” Now, if Moscow should in 
time retreat and give way, be more liberal 
toward Tito, toward Gomulka, give them 
more power in policymaking, in decision- 
making, do you feel then the Communist 
commonwealth would come into being and 
perhaps Dr, Draskovich's thesis would be 
correct? 

Dr. Cerny. I would say yes, I think the 
Communist commonwealth of nations might 
come into being. But I would immediately 
pose another issue here which, I think, war- 
rants some serious consideration: We in the 
West would have a tendency by hearing the 
word “commonwealth” to assume that this 
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is a hopeful development. Again, when we 
hear the word “decentralization” we 

this is a hopeful development. But I think 
the fundamental question to constantly keep 
in mind is it is always decentralization 
within an admittedly, indeed, professedly 
Communist environment. 

So let us even assume that the various 
members of the Communist empire do 
achieve a greater degree of freedom. 
might mean something with respect to intra- 
Communist relationships, that is, relation- 
ships among Communist nations. But would 
it necessarily mean that the policy of the 
Communist countries vis-a-vis the free West 
would alter in any meaningful sense of the 
term. By meaningful here I mean to the 
advantage, let us say, to American strategie 
and foreign-policy interests, 

Mr. Gisert. It would seem to me, Dr. 
Cerny, that indeed it is highly possible that 
a development of the commonwealth of com- 
munism might be in fact the most dangerous 
aspect of the Communist movement, that 
it might, in fact, then recapture some of the 
idealism of the early days, and that it might 
not be bankrupt among the youth of Eastern 
Europe. It also seems to me that we face 
the problem here of whether or not we want 
to help stabilize and perpetuate a regime 
such as the Tito regime, without regard to 
its external policy as such. Do we in fact 
wish to support a Communist regime with 
all that this implies, the one-party state, 
complete socialization of industry, collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, the use of the 
police, even though this might help decen- 


tralize the Communist empire? Or are we 


in fact opposed to communism even if it 
takes a turn of national deviationism from 
Moscow itself? 

Dr. DosatansKy. You have raised a num- 
ber of issues there. In my own 1I 
feel there is a ground of validity for tbe 
assumption held by our Government, 
namely, that certainly the interests of the 
peace in the world is more important than 
the maintenance of a tyrannical form of 
government in Yugoslavia or elsewhere. 
mean, it is not an issue of black and white- 
It is one of shades of gray. And in 
case, if it is true that Tito is Mi 
Trojan horse and we continue giving aid, 
well then, it follows necessarily that we are 
contributing to the Communist enterprise. 
On the other hand, as I believe this to be 
correct, if Tito is not entirely a Trojan horse, 
that he is, as indeed I believe him to bê 
an opportunist, a very skillful individual 
trained in Moscow, knows Russian meth 
techniques, that have always character 
Russian diplomacy, and is a very affable per- 
son, makes his way into Asia, into thé 
Middle East, talks with Nasser, in other 
words, has a finger in each of these areas 
I believe then that Tito feels that he should 
be given a position of equality. Of course 
that is not justified by the military snd 
economic power of Yugoslavia, No more 
than Gomulka's position is in Poland. You 
have to recognize the center, economically, 
politically, must of necessity continue to 
Moscow. The question is, will Khrushche’: 
Bulganin, and others allow, make allowances 
for these individuals to attain to such 
equality. That is a gamble. I believe tha 
in this case we could have at least an 
to exploit for the benefit of our own Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Mr. Warren, Thank you, gentlemen, fof 
your discussion of the question, “Is Tito 
Moscow’s Trojan horse?”; Dr, Lev. E. Dob- 
riansky, professor of economics, George 
town University; Dr. Karl H. Cerney, 
ant professor of government, Georgetown 
University; Mr. Stephen P, Gibert, instruc” 
tor in government, Georgetown University: 
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Humane Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South “Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that there is a 
800d deal of misinformation being ban- 
died about on the subject of humane 
Slaughter. If you will permit me, I 
rain like to convey a few facts on the 

e. 


As you may know, on March 11 I intro- 
ed a bill, H. R, 5820, dealing with 
Slaughter. The bill is designed to pro- 
Mote the development and use of im- 
Proved methods for the humane han- 
, transporting, and slaughtering of 
livestock and poultry in interstate and 
oreign commerce. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conduct, as- 
t, and foster research, investigation, 
experimentation to develop and en- 
Courage the adoption of improved tech- 
ues for the humane handling of food 
. The bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to appoint an advisory committee 
Composed of nine members who would 
Make recommendations to him. The 
Secre . in turn, would report to the 
1 peress annually commencing January 
» 1959, concerning his activities in con- 
tion with the legislation. 
th e final framing of H. R. 5820 was 
€ result of the experience and work of 
many experts in the field. In the opin- 
ae growers of livestock, processors 
mest, and many people in allied busi- 
nesses, my bill is considered a practical 
L proach to the solution, if there is one. 
a ave heard many idealistic, and un- 
Orkable, proposals advanced to deal 
more humane slaughter. 
d can assure you, being a small pro- 
at Myself, that Iam searching eagerly 
weet the most humane and practical 
¥ in which to slaughter animals for 
Dle Market. My discussions with peo- 
are in the meat industry indicate they 
Tease ney eager, not only for humane 
I ns, but for economical reasons. 
ma oare personal knowledge that the 
for tpacking business has been striving 
Ela many years to develop their 
of uantering processes along the lines 
ci More efficiency, because the most effi- 
t method naturally will be the most 
soro ane method. Iam told that proces- 
alread’ perfectly willing to change their 
show improved methods if they are 
chant & good reason why they should be 
fact d. One must keep in mind the 
niq, Dat Wholesale changes in tech- 
saints of slaughter would necessitate 
tantial employment readjustments, 
It is Construction, and new machinery. 
islation able that hasty, mandatory leg- 
Mane aht even result in more inhu- 
vised] treatment of animals. Isay ad- 
that, up to date, all of the meth- 
fallen 9 Matter how promising, have 
More hort Of the answer and require 
T De by trial and error. 
lieve that my bill, if passed, most 
y will establish a public policy 
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on more humane slaughter. In addition, 
it will make it possible for competent 
experts in the Government, the meat in- 
dustry, and in the humane societies, to 
develop their ideas to the fullest. Iam 
confident the result will be a vast im- 
provement in the transportation, han- 
dling, and slaughtering of food animals, 


The Supreme Court 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
creasing number of recent Supreme 
Court decisions have created turmoil in 
the lower courts, amongst the States, and 
within the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

These decisions include: Limiting 
congressional power to ferret out subver- 
sion, racketeering, and crime; opening 
FBI files to criminal case defendants; 
emasculating State antisubversion laws; 
restrictions on firing security risks; mak- 
ing it lawful to advocate overthrow of 
the Government, 

This freewheeling disregard of prece- 
dents and procedures, developed during 
the almost 154 centuries of the Nation's 
history, has aroused a storm of protest 
mail to Congress and the White House. 
Legislation is being written to overcome 
the effects of some of these decisions and 
constitutional amendments offered to 
overcome others. i 

Proposals to limit the Supreme Court's 
decisionmaking power in the future also 
have been made. One means would be 
legislative implementation of certain ob- 
scure constitutional provisions permit- 
ting Congress to limit what cases the 
Court can hear. Another is that Con- 
gress refuse to appropriate money for 
the Court to operate, or to have its judges 
elected. One wag has even suggested a 
10th member to be added to the Court—a 
psychiatrist for the other 9. 

But before radical measures are 
adopted to spike radical opinions, per- 
haps more moderate remedies should be 
tested. Complete independence of the 
judiciary is one-third the keystone of our 
constitutional separation of powers be- 
tween legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of Government. This division 
of authority has protected the freedoms 
of each generation of Americans and 
fostered the tremendous growth of our 
country. 

It has worked best when the Supreme 
Court has not regarded its complete inde- 
pendence as a license to invade the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the executive 
and legislative branches, but.exercised a 
strict responsibility to stick to its own 
business. That business is using past de- 
cisions and precedents to determine what 
the law is, what the Constitution says, 
and applying it to the facts before it. 

Storms of public protest have arisen 
whenever the Court has not stuck to busi- 
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ness: that is, when its decisions say the 
law is something different than’ the 
meaning of the language in which it is 
written, or that provisions of the Consti- 
tution mean something other than what 
they generally have been conceded to 
mean. 

When the Court does that, its majority 
is made up of men who conceive their 
duty to be not primarily judicial, but in 
the fields of social science, economies, 
human relations, and a host of other 
places. They simply do not understand 
the Constitution which says these fields 
are the provinces of the executive and 
legislative branch, not the Court. 

Thus the answer lies in carefully deter- 
mining what a man thinks about the 
Constitution and the duties of the Court 
before appointing him to it for a life- 
time. That means the President, who 
appoints him, and the Senators, who con- 
firm him, must only permit a man to oc- 
cupy the bench who convincingly demon- 
strates his fundamental understanding 
of the Constitution and an unswerving 
8 of the true nature of a judge’s 

uty. 

If this caution is heeded, deaths and 
retirements will soon remand the Su- 
preme Court to such hands. 


We're Proud of Petrak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude a newspaper review of a perform- 
ance of Aida which was given at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater last eve- 
ning. The review by music critic Con- 
stance Mellon, appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of today's date. 

I had the good fortune to attend the 
performance of Aida along with our 
senior Senator PRESCOTT BusH and a 
group of Connecticut people, all of whom 
rapturously listened to the excellent per- 
formance of an extremely talented cast 
in a beautiful sylvan setting. 

A record crowd of nearly 5,000 attended 
the performance, but I am sure that 
none were more pleased than the Con- 
necticut contingent which thrilled at the 
beautiful tenor voice and subdued dra- 
matics of Rudolph Petrak in the role of 
Rhadames. 

Mr. Petrak, a native of Czechoslovakia, 
now a resident of Greenwich, Conn., sang 
with verve and inspiration, for he was 
fulfilling his life’s dream—singing to an 
audience in the Capital of the United 
States. 

I have become acquainted with many 
artists who have emigrated to America, 
but I know of no one more possessed of 
a deep love for his adopted country than 
Rudolph Petrak. 

I think the happiest day of his life was 
the day he became an American citizen. 
His favorite song in his large repertoire 
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is, appropriately enough, God Bless 
America. 

Mr. Petrak is comparatively new in 
American opera, but it is apparent that 
within him are the qualities of greatness 
which should, in time, elevate him to the 
heights of the great tenors of all time. 

We are proud of Mr. Petrak, and we 
are very pleased that we were able to 
attend his Washington debut. We are 
only sorry it could not have been on 
the Capitol steps. x 

The review follows: 

STIRRING PERFORMANCE Given VERDI'S ADA 
(By Constance Mellen) 

Löng Island Opera Co. presents Aida by 
Giuseppe Verdi. At Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater. 


THE CAST 

7 ͤ E smite Herva Nelli 
The King of Egypt------.-.---- Roy Urhausen 
—A—:: E Regina Resnik 
Rhadames . Rudolf Petrak 
TTT Cesare Bardelli 
7 EE CEA LEE See Louis Sgarro 

A Messenger -Adrien La Chance 
A Priestess -Maria Candida 
Premiere Danseus e Lydia Arlova 
Premier Danseur -Lucien Prideaux 
Conductor Anton Rocco Guadagno 
Stage director Fausto Bozza 


A stirring performance of Verdi's Aida at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater last night 
brought the banks of the Nile closer to Rock 
Creek Park than anyone would have 
imagined possible. 

The temperature was right for summertime 
in Egypt, and the capacity audience had 
every reason to enjoy a colorful spectacle, 
which contained a great deal of good singing. 

Herva Nelli, as Aida, showed her voice to 
best effect in the less strenuous moments of 
her role. Despite the white quality of her 
upper register, the Numi Pieta of the first 
act was very moving and conveyed the 
poignancy that other passages lacked. 

Rudolf Petrak, completely recovered from 
his hoarseness of Saturday, sang Radames 
with vocal gusto, and a rich and appealing 
tone quality, He avoided any histrionic pit- 
falls. Radames is a pasteboard figure who 
ironically comes to life only as he is about 
to die, and Petrak, with Madame Nelli, did 
full justice to the duet in the tomb. 

To some, the most appealing figure in 
Aida is the imperious Ethiopian, Amonasro, 
and the music of the third act. where he and 
his luckless daughter meet, the most consist- 
ently beautiful in the whole score. Cesare 
Bardelli made an excellent showing in the 
part, although his voice had some edginess. 

Again Louls Sgarro demonstrated the 
splendid quality of his voice in the part of 
Ramfis—much too brief a part, for he Is a 
fine singer, But it was Regina Resnik, in 
the role of Amneris, who dominated the per- 
formance. Miss Resnik's powerful tone and 
the dark bloom of her voice; shared the spot- 
light with her vital dramatic sense. A fine 
actress, she surpassed the rest of the singers 
in the projection of her part and thus, right- 
ly or wrongly, she made Amneries the central 
figure of the opera. è 

The chorus of the Long Island Opera Co. 
has excited comment from the first. Though 
its members are heterogeneous in size, shape, 
and vocal ability, they are united in a kind 
of professionalism one seldom sees any more. 

Anton , who conducted, not only 
had the feeling for Verdi's idiom at his fin- 
gertips, but he was able to gather up the 
threads of this complex work with complete 
authority; no small task when the perform- 
ance is out of doors, 

The amplification system at Carter Barron 
is not the equal of the lovely natural setting. 
The microphones on stage distort the voice 
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when a singer comes too close on a high or 
Joud note, and there are other imperfections 
in the blending of vocal and orchestra sound. 


Our Opportunity To Strengthen Polish 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, each 
year on May 3, we are given an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the floor on the anni- 
versary of the enactment of the Polish 
constitution, a constitution patterned 
after our own, and the first of its kind 
to be adopted by a European country. In 
commemorating this anniversary, we 
cannot do much more than sympathize 
with the Polish people at the loss of their 
freedom, and to let them know that they 
have our strong moral support. 

Now, however, we have an opportunity 
to prove that we are willing and eager to 
help them. Approval by Congress of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act will enable our Government 
to fulfill the agreement recently made to 
provide $95 million worth of economic as- 
sistance. This would include wheat, cot- 
ton, soy beans, fats and oils, and mining 
machinery, some of the greatest needs of 
Poland at the present time. 

But this help does not come to them in 
the form of a gift. It includes a pledge to 
lend $30 million at 444 percent through 
the Export-Import Bank for purchases in 
the United States, and $65 million worth 
of surplus cotton, fats, oils, and wheat 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, for Polish zlotys. 

There has been some objection to this 
assistance on the grounds that we are 
helping a Communist government and 
thus relieving Russia of her responsibility 
to her satellites. That is true as far as it 
goes, but it does not cover the entire sit- 
uation by any means. 

In the hearts of the Polish people the 
desire and struggle for freedom burns 
fiercely, and we have seen from the up- 
risings in Poland since their enslavement 
by the Russians, and more recently by 
the Poznan uprising last June and the 
events last October, that this thirst for 
freedom has not been quenched. 

The uprisings are remarkable because 
it was the workers who were responsible 
for the rebellions, thus giving the lie to 
the Communist statements that the 
Communist-governed countries are the 
workers’ paradise. Their demands for 
food, freedom and the withdrawal of the 
Soviet. Army from Poland, show that 
their subjection to Communist rule is not 
a voluntary one, and is not being borne 
meekly and with indifference. Her de- 
mands for freedom prove that she does 
not desire to be a part of the Soviet bloc, 
but a free and independent nation. 

We need have no fear that the people 
will believe that the economic assistance 
mentioned above is coming from or 
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through the generosity of Russia. They 
know only too well that it has been the 
Communist mismanagement that has 
made Poland, at one time one of Europe's 
graneries, unable to feed her own people. 
They know that representatives of Go- 
mulka’s government have been in the 
United States negotiating for assistance, 
and they are hoping for cooperation by 
the United States Government in the 
form of generous assistance. 

In turning to the West for help, in- 
stead of to Russia, the Polish people are 
taking a far greater risk than we are in 
granting them this assistance. They 
know they are facing possible Russian 
reprisals, but they are willing to take 
this calculated risk. In doing so, they 
prove that they want to return to the 
western family of nations, where they 
rightfully belong. 

I consider it a privilege to vote for this 
bill and was gratified when it was ap- 
proved by the House. I sincerely hope 
that the Senate also will approve it, as Í 
consider this the first opportunity w® 
have had to prove our friendship for thé 
Polish people since their Russian en- 
sla vement; and to back up our many ex- 
pressions of sympathy and moral sup- 
port with real economic assistance. 


Eisenhower and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article 
by John McCormally which appeared in 
the Hutchinson News of June 14, 1951. 
An energetic free press is the lifeblood 
any country, and we have always prid 
ourselves on having such a press in these 
United States. I believe that this article 
clearly points out how the press of our 
great country can easily slip into dan- 
gerous lethargy and because of this how 
the reader's right to know can seriously 
suffer: 

When the history of the Eisenhower ers 
is written, one of its weirdest chapters 
concern Eisenhower and the press. 

During the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations, the majority of the press 
antagonistic to the man in the White House. 
Its reporters reported fairly and accurately 
on Truman and Roosevelt while, editorially, 
the press was ever alert to the foibles 
mistakes of the President. 

That arrangement was good for the press. 
Certainly any effort by the administration 
to restrain or weaken the press was met DY 
such an editorial barrage that the effort was 
quickly abandoned. 

Roosevelt nor Truman could have had no 
real objection to the arrangement. Certainly 
the press, to the chagrin of many of its mem- 
bers, never succeeded in defeating either in 


an election. 

But now, things are different. The 177 
porters still report fairly and accurately an 
for that reason I don't subscribe to the argu“ 
ment about a one-party press. But the 
editors, far from sharpening their edi 
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shears explain away his blunders, excuse his 
his g. minimize his bellyaches, and laud 
Rood works. 

None of which, I submit, is done primarily 
Su, use the editors are all Republicans. 
te an argument is beside the point be- 
ee there are a lot of Republicans who 

n't think Ike is a Republican. No; the 
editors just recognize in Ike, as in dogs, chil- 
ai n, mothers, Marilyn Monroe, apple pie, 

d Fourth of July, something that everyone 

es and therefore it's a good thing to be for. 

r whatever reason, we have this happy 
ve affair between the man in the White 
use and the man at the editorial type- 
h ter. As a result, this should be the 
eyday of the press. 
SERIOUS ATTACK 
b But, instead, the press in this country is 
1 with the most serious official attack 
oe Government since the trial of Peter 
nger, 
ving captured the press’ affection, the 
— nhower administration has adopted a 
perior, father-knows-best attitude which 
bar grave danger, not only for publishers, 
he for every newspaper reader, radio lis- 
er, and television watcher in the land. 
The © items will suffice to make the point. 
6551 Government won't let American report- 
his Cover China. This is the first time in 
been. 2) in peacetime, such a restriction has 
Placed on our supposedly free press. 

And to support this position, John Foster 
— has advanced an entirely new con- 
in t of the responsibility of the free press 
an America. He argues that the press has 
wa obligation to conduct itself in such a 

as do support Government policy, even 
though they think the policy wrong. 
ace you imagine newspapers swallowing 
istr, & policy during the Roosevelt admin- 

oe A lot of them are swallowing it 
ac tber. Dulles has submitted that free- 
titui the press, as guaranteed in the Con- 
Publi lon, is a guarantee only of freedom to 
of aon and not a license for free gathering 
of a news. Such a theory flies in the face 
tr efforts by newspapers to guarantee 
eee a right to know. 
Press st example of the way the Eisenhower- 
ple dedene moon has degenerated into sim- 
CBS —— is Ike's remarks about the 
on $ 
Kbrushchey, interview with Russia’s 


a = Was a matter,” said the President, “of 
mmercial firm trying to improve its own 
— pre standing.” 

titude,” wrote Scotty Reston, of 
ann ciew York Times, “was that it was an 
He dia 8 stunt by a commercial company. 
Aerelag ot See it as a typical and dramatic 
Provided 54 the free-enterprise system that 
terpro him with an opportunity for coun- 

Paganda with the Soviet people.” 

andy wite knows that having been wooed 
Shoe 4." she risks being treated like an old 
This 2 man who takes her for granted. 
Bante: Ministration takes the press for 

The press is suffering as a result. 


James Edward King 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ue Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
sad d. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
ing ee to advise this body of the pass- 
It is mo great man and my dear friend. 
conviction that the great- 
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ness of our country lies in the devotion 
to service of the community leaders 
throughout the land. I have always con- 
tended there are no finer examples of 
unselfish public service than can be 
found in the small communities all over 
our country, when men develop their 
fullest capacities in discharge of duty 
to their neighbors with no thought of 
reward except their own satisfaction. 

Such a man was James Edward (Jim) 
King, of Memphis, Tex., an eternal sery- 
ant to everyone with whom he came in 
contact. His list of accomplishments 
would fill the page. Suffice it to say 
that he gaye fully of himself in Hall 
County for 65 years as teacher, sheriff, 
businessman, and friend. There are 
countless monuments to his life in al- 
most every facet of the community and 
area where he lived and served. His 
presence will be sorely missed, but his 
influence will be felt and realized in the 
Texas Panhandle for generations to 
come. 


The House Chooses Black Pottage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


or SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “The House Chooses Black Pot- 
tage,” published in the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of June 19, 1957: 

THe House CHOOSES BLACK Potrace 


From the beginning of the current Con- 
gress there has been only thin hope that the 
so-called civil rights bill could be stifled in 
the lower House. About all the southern 
Representatives and a small coterie of in- 
dependent followers from other section 
could expect to accomplish was to delay the 
bill reaching the Senate. They have spun 
the time wheel past mid-June, with 90 de- 
gree weather in the capital and vacation on 
many minds. 

Although final action came yesterday, the 
supreme test came a day earlier on the 
amendment to provide jury trials in con- 
tempt cases, That was the heart of the bill. 
Aside from the race question, how many 
Members from outside the South would vote 
to preserve one of the basic rights of our 
citizens: the right to trial by jury? There 
were some, but not enough. The amend- 
ment was supported by 167 Members, includ- 
ing Representatives from Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Ohio, and New York, but they were 
out voted by the 199 who would swallow 
anything to keep their record black enough 
to woo the Negro vote. When the final vote 
came, those 199 were joined by 87 others 
(many of whom voted for the jury amend- 
ment) to pass the bill by 286 to 126. 

One may prophesy that in explaining why 
they voted for the jury amendment (called 
crippling by Anam PowELL and the NAACP) 
these Representatives when they appear on 
the stump next fall will answer hecklers: 
“Yes: but we voted for the original bill on 
the final rollcall.” 

It is sickening to reflect what would have 
been the result of this legislation if (1) the 
Negro did not hold the balance of political 
power in many large northern and western 
States; and (2) the merits of the bill, and 
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only the merits of the bill, were up for con- 
sideration. Some of those who were most 
adamant in supporting the bill would have 
been screaming that a devious effort was 
underway to give to Federal judges the right 
to put people in jail for reasons considered 
sufficient to themselves, or, indeed for no 
reasons at all. 

But the political overcast put justice and 
reason to rout. It is as clear as the June 
sun that both parties have been jockeyed 
into a position of selling their patriotic birth- 
right for a political mess of black pottage. 
Roosevelt won them away from a long lineage 
in 1932, turned them over to Truman in 1948. 
Eisenhower got some of them back in 1952 
and a lot more of them (though not a ma- 
jority) in 1956. The Democrats want them 
back in 1958 and the Republicans hope to 
hold what they have and gain many more. 

All this “I'm doing more for you than the 
other fellow” is an appeal to less than 10 
percent of the American voters. As for the 
South, the Yankee hucksters reason that it 
has nowhere to go and will therefore stick 
with the party that gives its Congressmen 
chairmanships and seniority. 

We shall now see what happens in the 
Senate, the last citadel of southern defense, 
since the Supreme Court and the White 
House have joined hands to mow us down. 
If the rule is changed so that 64 Senators 
do not have to vote to inyoke cloture then 
the last resort will be gone. And that could 
happen. We have faced the issue before, 
several times, but due to the skill of Senator 
RusseLu and other southern Senators have 
kept Federal marshals away from our doors, 
Our prayers are for them once more, 


Pastepot Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. HALE, Mr. Speaker, we seem to 

have a waiting game now in progress in 
Congress on legislation to control bill- 
boards on our Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. - 
The House Public Works Committee 
is awaiting action in the other body. I 
frankly do not know the cause of the 
delay there. However, I do know that 
the billboards will not wait on anyone. 
including the Congress of the United 
States. 

As soon as the concrete for our inter- 
state highways goes down, the billboards 
will go up. Once up, they will never 
come down. Therefore, unless legisla- 
tion is passed this session, the public 
will have to reconcile itself to the pros- 
pect of 41,000 miles of highways fenced 
in by unsightly outdoor advertising. 

I should like to point out that the 
Public Roads Subcommittee in the other 
body approved an antibillboard measure 
on May 24, exactly 1 month ago today. 
But the Public Works Committee has 
neither taken nor scheduled any action 
thereon, 

And yet, the bill has been so watered 
down it certainly would not be 100 per- 
cent effective. It merely provides that 
States agreeing to control outdoor ad- 
vertising would get an additional three- 
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quarters of 1 percent in Federal highway 
funds. 

Personally, I favor the provisions of 
my bill, introduced last January, which 
would withhold funds from those States 
which failed to ban billboards on the 
interstate roads. I feel that this would 
be the only effective method of control- 
ling this menace, However, I would be 
quite willing to accept a weak measure, 
rather than none at all. 

As it looks now, the outdoor advertis- 
ing interests will emerge victorious in 
their battle to prevent passage of any 
legislation whatsoever. Although these 
interests are small in number, they can 
exert a powerful influence, I learned 
this from experience while working for 
billboard control 30 years ago in the 
Maine Legislature. 

Congress should be allowed to express 

its will on this legislation, which I be- 
lieve has the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the people. I sincerely hope 
it will be given that opportunity before 
it is too late. 

I call attention to an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of June 23, 
which I append to these remarks; 

PAaSTEPOT PARADISE 

It is becoming painfully obvious that the 
billboard lobby may win its battle by de- 
fault. A moderate bill to limit roadside eye- 
sores on the new 41,000-mile Federal highway 
system is currently bottled up in the Senate 
Public Works Committee and may never 
emerge for a vote. The bill provides that 
States agreeing to place some controls on bill- 
boards would get an additional three-quar- 
ters of 1 percent in Federal highway funds; 
participation would be optional. Clearly the 
voters have a right to know which Senators 
approve this sensible bill, and which Senators 
are indifferent to opening the highways to dn 
endless ribbon of honkey-tonk and huckster- 
ism. If the committee fails to report out a 
billboard bill, it will be interpreted, rightly 
or wrongly, as a shameful surrender to a 
lobby with a vested interest in glutting the 
roadway with toothpaste and hair oil signs. 


Economy, Congress Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Congress practices economy in the man- 
agement of its own affairs, its example 
might have a significant effect upon the 
various Federal agencies which we ex- 
pect to operate more efficiently and with 
Jess cost to the taxpayers. On June 21, 
the Marietta Daily Times, of Marietta, 
Ohio, published a thoughtful editorial 
criticizing Economy, Congress Style. 
‘This editorial comment is justified, in my 
opinion. The simple axiom of practicing 
what we preach certainly applies here. 

I also want to direct the attention of 
the House of Representatives to the com- 
pliment which this newspaper pays to my 
friend and colleague from Ohio, Con- 
gressman J. Harry McGrecor, for his 
contribution to the debate on new office 
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facilities on both sides of Capitol Hill. 
The editorial is as follows: 
ECONOMY, CONGRESS STYLE 

Americans in general might feel more 
sympathy for the economy block in Con- 
gress, which to date, for all its shouting and 
protesting, has little more than dented the 
record appropriation bill, if they didn’t learn 
occasionally how the legislators spend for 
themselves. Some of the shocking reckless- 
ness with which they raid the Treasury in 
providing for their own offices, furnishings 
and services came to light recently in dis- 
cussion of the measure. 

“A lot of things were dragged into the open 
in that discussion,” says George Rothwell 
Brown, in an article published in the New 
York Journal-American, “that the people 
never even suspected before.” He gives credit 
for baring the facts to Representative HARRY 
McGrecor, an Ohio Member of the House. 
Continuing he writes: 

“But for Representative MCGREGOR, of 
Ohio, ranking Republican member of the 
Public Works Committee, we taxpayers 
might never have known that some of the 
chairs of the new multi-million-dollar Sen- 
ate Office Building are going to cost 6600 
each, and that one of the doors on this 
wholly unnecessary added office space for 
Senators—with swimming pool and gyms 
complete—is going to nick Secretary Hum- 
phrey to the tune of $8,000. 

“It was Mr. McGrecor who reminded the 
House that for years his committee had 
turned down a recommendation for a third 
House Office Building. Finally, in the 80th 
Congress, Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for planning and surevy only. 

That $25,000 planning and survey proj- 
ect,’ sald MCGREGOR, has grown like Topsy, 
until now it is over $20 million, without any 
further authorization of the appropriate au- 
thorizing committee of Congress. I am tell- 
ing you that something needs investigating.’ 

“It certainly does. That $20 million is 
only part of the story. The total cost of this 
third and wholly unnecessary House Office 
Building is going to be from $64 million to 
$100 million before this grandiose Treasury 
raid is finished,” 


States Could Follow Congress in Passing 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Eisenhower civil rights 
bill, which passed the House, passes the 
Senate and becomes law, it will create 
much discord in our country at a time 
when unity is needed most. The splen- 
did relationship between local, State, and 
Federal law-enforcement agencies will be 
jeopardized. Sheriffs and State law-en- 
forcement agencies who are close to the 
people will not cooperate with repre- 
sentatives from the Attorney General's 
office in the persecution of our citizens. 
Local officials will not be a party to de- 
stroying the right of trial by jury. The 
discord created by this bill will flow over 
into other fields and there will not be 
as much cooperation from local officials 
with Federal agencies in apprehending 
crimes in all categories and this will be 
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disastrous at a time when crime is on 
the increase. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to call to the 
attention of the House the following 
splendid article by my friend, W. D. 
Workman, which appeared in the Green- 
ville, S. C., News: : 
STATES COULD FOLLOW CONGRESS IN PASSING 

RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


_Cotumsra, June 15.—Southern States 
should give serlous thought to the possibil- 
ity of taking a page from the congressional 
integratlonists“ book and enacting statutes 
on States rights modeled after those pro- 
posed on civil rights. * 

If the Federal Government can dispense 
with the right of jury trial for persons 
charged with Federal offenses, then State 
governments can likewise dispense with jury 
trials for persons charged with violation of 
certain State laws. 

For example, any given Southern State 
might logically use H. R. 6127 (the civil- 
rights bill most actively pushed in Congress 
these days) as a guide for the enactment 
of legislation aimed at protecting the rights 
of the State. 

There could be established within the par- 
ticular State a Commission on States Rights. 
charged with determining whether additional 
legislation is needed on the subject. 

This Commission could concern itself par- 
ticularly with the matter of public-school 
education as a function of the State, 
could conduct hearings and subpena wit- 
nesses in instances where there existed any 
threat to the educational system of the State. 

To implement such investigations, and to 
conduct prosecutions where necessary, there 
could be established in the State attorney 
general's office a special assistant attorney 
general for States rights, with specially 
trained personnel. Whenever and wherever 
it would be determined that persons were 
conspiring against the State’s public-school 
system, or were about to conspire against 
it, this special legal section could step into 
the picture with civil action against the 
suspects. 

Borrowing still from H. R. 6127, legal ar- 
rangements could be made through the Staté 
courts to cite such persons for contemp 
without the necessity of resorting to trial DY 
jury. Since it is argued in Congress that 
there should be no trial afforded persons 
who run afoul of a Federal court order, then 
the same logic should carry over for persons 
who run afoul of a State court order. 

To get down to brass tacks, suppose an 
agitator of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People seeks tO 
initiate a lawsuit against a properly consti- 
tuted school district or its officials who are 
conducting school business in conformity 
with State law. Or suppose some Negro par- 
ent presents his children for enrollment at 
a school other than that assigned by the 
proper school officials. Or suppose, on thé 
other side of the coin, that some white sub- 
missionist presents his children for admis- 
sion at a Negro school to which they have 
not been assigned. 

These things might well be found to be in 
violation of the State’s right to operate the 
public-school system according to- legally 
adopted rules and regulations. Whereupon 
the violators, or those suspected of intending 
to violate such regulations, could be hauled 
before a State court, cited for contempt 
and promptly sentenced. $ 

If this seems harsh and oppressive, a“ 
perhaps it would be, then the State need 
only refer complaints to the Eisenhower 
administration and to Congress, say!DB 
“They showed us the way.” 

Legislators of the Southern States might 
file that idea away in their heads for possible 
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future reference, just in case Congress de- 
el to go all thè way with its so-called 

Vil-rights crusade, What is sauce for the 
Is sauce for the gander. 


Pan American’s 705 Data Processing 
Center in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


8 Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Wanker, on April 24, 1957, Mr. John S. 
Woodbridge, comptroller, Pan American 
tan ld Airways, Inc., delivered an address 
mae Seventh region conference of the 
0 UStrial radio engineers at San Diego, 
alif, The address was entitled “Pan 
€rican’s 705 Data Processing Center 
rd Action.” Unanimous consent is re- 
the £d for this speech to be printed in 
Re Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


PAN AMERICANS 705 DATA PROCESSING CENTER 
IN ACTION 
(Address to the seventh region conference of 
e industrial radio enginers, San Diego, 
purs by John S. Woodbridge, comptroller, 
24 World Airways, Inc., April 
» 1957) 


of fay expect to rouse the IRE, the ire 
industrial radio engineers here, but 
Close So that you, in teamwork and 
Solve Collaboration with industry, may help 
arch oy of the problems hindering our 
out for better living conditions through- 
wp the world. 
Corpor! Outline here a few of the many 
king ate desires for specific relief from the 
Capital, Clerical drudgery decried by both 
You 3 labor, relief that we expect from 
Your this technical audience and from 
brilliant and restless colleagues in ad- 


anced 
alrendt Of industry needs discussed here is 
Perfectil existence, in various degrees of 
no on, but we need it in practical and 
ee form, and now, useful in co- 
Achoon with other useful technical units. 
stii, Eri much of industry is skeptical 
Slectrontns Of getting its feet wet, business 
äre cs is here, and here to stay. There 
In our many small but essential molecules 
Bri intricate business life to keep on 
vaca out manually, but with waste- 
Wh attritioning of grey matter 
ich should be dedicated to a fairer life. 


In 
balan catty 10 hard to persuade, insisting on 


electrons the debits and credits of business 
tte deni? Defore taking the plunge into 
for 8 the pros and cons, the dollars 
Ing of, ne dollars against, the alleged shift- 
Ff ing orities, the specter of diminution 
the ai executive values. Sometimes 
Where dure not too conclusive, and here 
cute, acea CU Must help by developing short- 
Cost, leration of procedures, shrinkage in 
ot machines and of lower-grade 
Endeavors vty. On the success of your 
Custo depends much of the success of 
We be acceptance, 
ican Wore been fortunate in the Pan Amer- 
tors entha airways, for our board of direc- 
™Mendatio cally accepted our recom- 
With the in and permitted us to forge ahead 
Cente, in tion of our data processing 
TEM 705 8 New York, employing the great 
Tustatie PParatus and peripheral equipment. 
almost a year ago, it commenced 
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paying for itself within a few weeks and is 
now on the verge of new horizons, with appli- 
cations under review which should make us 
wonder why we had ever been so bashful 
about getting into business electronics. 

Sheer volume, aided and abetted by short- 
age of personnel trained in the technicalities 
of the volume and by the persistent gad- 
flies of devoted technical colleagues, drove us 
into this type of activity, without which we 
would presently be in an unsavory and un- 
holy morass of detail. 

Let me tell you a little bit about the back- 
ground which forced our hand. For this, you 
need to know something about Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, of which I am the comp- 
troller, its chief accounting officer. 

We have a fleet of 132 four-engined trans- 
oceanic type aircraft, and a great fleet of 44 
Boeing and Douglas jet aircraft reaching us 
in a couple of years. Our assets then will 
approximate $650 million, and we will need 
many hundreds of millions of dollars of 
passenger and cargo revenue each year in 
order to keep the position of the United 
States in international air transportation 

here it belongs. 

a e are fulfilling this 
tremendous assignment admirably, and our 
40,000 stockholders, many of them employees, 
realize that they also are commercial am- 
bassadors of our country in demonstrating 
its values and hopes to all nations. 

Let us now descend from the sublime to 
the workhorse of our thesis, the passenger 
ticket, the primary vehicle for financing this 
aerial and global missionary work. This 
topic has been selected as one of the many 
applications which we have already placed in 
our electronics activity, which topic alone 
has already reduced company cost sufficiently 
to compensate for higher machine rental. 
The complexity of handling the tickets and 
their overpowering volume will help illus- 
trate and dramatize the electronic work that 
is being done and that we expect to do. 

A passenger ticket is a fragile thing and 
rough treatment of it can be distressing. 
Passenger tickets must keep moving steadily 
and surely through the arteries of a trans- 
portation company, from sale to usage, for 
the very framework of the company and of 
its members and of its organs depends on 
this healthy and active blood-stream. 

Ten thousand times every working day a 
Pan American World Airways ticket is sold, 
somewhere in the world, for travel from 
somewhere in the world to somewhere else in 
the world. These tickets are not ordinary 
little stubs covering travel over a relatively 
short distance over the lines of a single 
carrier, but contain intricate flight coupons, 
frequently with multiple legs and including 
travel over the lines of many other air car- 
riers, each of which flight coupons must be 
kept under rigid control, In some cases, 
there have been as many 2 fifty flight cou- 

ns within a single ticket. 

21 passenger ticket must be nurtured and 
coddled to produce the desired results. 
Granted an efficient sales staff and adequate 
carriage and on-line and in-flight service, 
there still remains the handling of the paper- 
work, which can be a fiendish job. Bear in 
mind that a passenger ticket is generally a 
negotiable instrument, carrying value with- 
in itself, so that it must be kept constantly 
controlled, from printer to consumption. 

It goes, unused and blank, to the point of 
sale, bé it a company sales office or an agent 
or another airline. It is sold or voided. 
The passenger uses it or does not. If he does 
not, he recoups the unused portion or does 
not. Coming in several parts, the passenger 
uses one coupon part for each leg of his 
journey and the sales part follows the ac- 
counting for the sale. Revenue is created 
by the voyage itself and not by the sale. 

To control this million-dollar-a-day vol- 
ume in an orderly and inexpensive manner, 
Pan American credits all sales to a control 
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account known as unearned transportation 
revenue, the detail being maintained on 
magnetic tape, one area on the tape for each 
ticket, 

Usage of the flight coupons anywhere in 
the world is reported to headquarters 
through the passenger flight envelopes and 
the accompanying lifted flight coupons, 
through the billings from other air carriers 
and the accompanying flight coupons flown 
by those carriers, and through the refund re- 
ports and the accompanying refunded flight 
coupons. This usage relieves the inventory 
of unearned transportation revenue, the 
usage being translated to magnetic tape and 
used to reflect the earned revenue and to 
attrition the inventory, the remainder being 
constantly under magnetic-tape control. 

Let us peer through the 20-foot-wide ob- 
servation window of our electronic data proc 
essing center in New York and see what this 
is all about. We will look first at the input 
of an oversimplified illustration within 
passenger revenue accounting. 

* . . * . 

The total passenger revenue job now re- 
quires 140 hoùrs of machine time each 
month as against 4,000 hours. The present 
work for the month, including the inventory 
of unearned transportation revenue, is con- 
tained on 12 reels of magnetic tape; it used 
to be carried in 400 tightly packed trays, each 
containing 3,500 tabulating-machine cards, 

The principal duties of our passenger rev- 
enue accounting embrace the control of the 
tickets, the development of revenue figures 
with allocation of revenue to our operating 
divisions, the production of vital statistics, 
the billing to others for carriage of passen- 
gers, and the control of travel which has been 
sold and which has not yet been used by our 
passengers. With the volume of our sales 
for a recent and typical month reaching 
$32 million, our inventory of paid for but 
unused tickets coming to $50 million, with 
1,150,000 individual parts of tickets related 
to those dollar amounts, you will readily 
understand the corporate value of con- 
trolling and using this rich mine of vital 
management information, now so easily sus- 
ceptible of being interrogated, 

Related to this highly significant applica- 
tion of passenger accounting and control is 
the electronic handling of passenger reserva- 
tions. This is of immense importance to 
Pan American, as it is to all other air carriers, 
because of the inherent fluidity of reserva- 
tions, the intricate network of the company’s 
routes and the staggering volume. Pan 
American is flying the Atlantic Ocean 22 times 
every day of the week, and across the Pacific 
Ocean 12 times every day, with high-capacity 
4-engined transports and heavy passenger 
lists. All available seats must be sold if at 
all possible; the company dare not let its 
record-keeping of reservations flag for a 
moment, or else prospective passengers will 
be improperly denied passage when space was 
actually there for them. In the airline in- 
dustry, an empty seat is the most perishable 
of commodities; the revenue lost thereby is 
practically net loss. 

Manual handling of these reservation in- 
tricacies is frequently believed to be the cause 
of “no-shows,” the bane of the airline busi- 
ness, whereas they should often be classified 
actually as incorrect recording. Passenger 
tempers will blossom when human clerical 
error reaches a sensitive spot in the cycle be- 
tween booking and sailing and the passenger 
is incommoded for no good reason, 

Bona fide “no-shows” must be studied to 
determine and to correct patterns of passen- 
ger behavior for the future, Protective du- 
plication of bookings made by passengers 
must be discouraged, as this will deny pas- 
sage to others desiring space but who cannot 
and will not afford to gamble on the standby 
chance for a transoceanic flight. There is 
Just too much volume for our clerks to un- 
dertake studies on duplication of reserva- 
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tions, and such studies would be valueless 
after the fact. 

Electronic controls record the passenger 
trom the moment he books until he embarks 
on his flight or decides not to travel. The 
arrangement shows the names of passengers 
booked and pertinent related information on 
each flight for each day far into the future. 
It alphabetizes the names with related fight 
numbers and dates and other direct informa- 
tion, thereby making practicable the ready 
identification of duplicate bookings, with re- 
medial action possible long before the flight. 
It gives a history of each flight from the date 
the flight is opened, as to all movement of 
bookings into and out of it, with explana- 
tory data enabling sales personne! to pursue 
troublesome areas and to bulld up patterns 
for protection thereafter, particularly as to 
the minimizing of “no-shows.” 

Payrolls are recurring and intricate and of 
considerable volume, so the handling and 
accounting for payrolls is being accorded the 
inventory treatment so admirably executed 
by the electronic data processing machines, 
Under the so-called inventory treatment, we 
start out with the opening inventory of our 
people and of their salaries and payroll de- 
ductions and accumulations, add people put 
on the payroll, subtract those who leave, ad- 
just for other changes in payroll and related 
information, multiply and divide through 
the application of rates of pay and of re- 
lated information, and end up with the 
closing inventory of our people and of their 
salaries and of their payroll deductions and 
accumulations. The important products in- 
clude the mechanical issue of paychecks and 
corresponding notices to the employees, the 
calculation and distribution of costs, and 
the preparation of ial statistics and 
the innumerable reports called for by those 
agencies interested in payroll and payroll 
deduction information. 


The accounting for the acquisition, dis- 
position and location of spare parts, ma- 
terials, and supplies is another of our most 
pervasive accounting elements which are 
recurring and of immense volume. The 
electronic data machines are 
hungry for this type of activity; through 
their speed and uncanny capacity for ex- 
posing other facets of information not 
hitherto economically available to produce, 
they create a direct savings in amounts pur- 
chased through disclosing numerical and 
geographical saturation areas, with reorder 
periods lengthened accordingly. Immensely 
fast and accurately prepared selections of 
explosive inventory data with concurrent 
ignoring of the vast majority of immaterial 
data is substituted by the machines for the 
inordinate and unrewarding use of seri- 

manual motions and squlrrel-cage activities 
of the lower medulla. We delve into the 
fascinating field of management by excep- 
tion, and immediately the vista of the better 
life opens up, with newly granted freedom 
from racking, grubby detall. 

One of the greatest gifts made to in- 
dustry by business electronics is this man- 
agement by exception. Never before have 
we been able to have machines trained to 
the point where they decline to present us 
with trivial information, the deadening 
kind of soggy data that we have previously 
skimmed over in irritating disgust. Here- 
tofore we have had to wade through and 
mentally dismiss oceans of material, to 
single out an occasional pearl that we can- 
not afford to overlook. Now we set our 
electronic in such a way that they 
filter out the overwhelming mass of un- 
wanted data, while pouncing on and dis- 
playing data which require thoughtful re- 
view and possibly rapid action. Managerial 
time is thus freed from laborious and stulti- 
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fying review of endless tabulations, most of 
which material is passed over anyway as 
being inconsequential. At the same time, 
data on action material is produced ever so 
much sooner, with the value of such earlier 
reporting completely obvious. Commitment 
accounting becomes far more facile to 
arrange and delivery schedules can be more 
readily displayed to interested technicians. 


This is also one of the major problems of 
the air materiel command and one which it 
is meeting head on by intelligent use of 
basic and peripheral and satellite electronics 
machines. 

From time to time, Interesting but non- 
time-consuming diversions from business 
applications are presented to the company's 
electronic data processing center. A recent 
one has resulted in highly valuable studies 
of the performance over the company’s routes 
of “paper jets,” those still on the drawing 
board or still in the early stages of produc- 
tion, Given the operating specifications of 
the ‘ular aircraft, basic costs, length 
and altitude of runways at each end of the 
trip, average temperatures and wind-speeds 
there, the program produces, among other 
vital data, the cost per revenue ton-mile at 
different cruising aspects, such as varying 
altitude and speeds related to the speed of 
sound. It goes so far as to tell how much 
longer the destination runway should be if 
it is not presently long enough to accom- 
modate a full revenue load. This would 
normally take a month per aircraft type for 
a skilled engineer to calculate, for even a 
few illustrative legs of a trip; now that this 
electronic program has been perfected, it can 
be accomplished on the computer in half an 
hour for an entire route, with the print-out 
time taking a few minutes longer. 


Let us now return to the scales, which can 
and must be influenced materially by you 
scientists and forward planners. 

You must help demonstrate that centrali- 
gation of clerical drudgery into a highly 
mechanized but unintelligent computer does 
not necessarily imply giving up decentraliza- 
tion in management, but should actually im- 
plement and foster it. 

You must mechanize further the areas 
presently handled by monotonous and unre- 
warding use of lesser brain cells. 

You must hurry the introduction of data 
into the electronics machines. 

You must cause to be condensed the ac- 
tivities within the machines. 

You must cause to be made more readily 
available and even instantaneously the vital 
data imprisoned on magnetic tape and within 
the memories. 

You must perfect adequate selectivity of 
such data. 

You must increase economically the print- 
out speed. 

First of all, let me implore the members 
of this distinguished audience, and all other 
scientists and consultants of the equipment 
manufacturers, to press forward relentlessly 
and with unflagging zeal on your studies 
looking toward the complete abandoning of 
tabulating-machine cards. They keep us 
earthbound because they are still a com- 
pulsory link in the data-processing cycle, 
Data must be coded manually before the 
punchcard machine operators will deign to 
look at it; then it must be laboriously hand 
driven into the cumbersome and bulky cards; 
then the cards must be verified on another 
hand-operated keyboard; then they must be 
hand assembled. We are imprisoned within 
80 columns in a single card, which causes 
the retention of a staggering number of files 
of cards relating to similar identifications. 
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To add the crowning blow, the cards must 
be translated slowly, ever so slowly, into tape- 
* . . . . 

One of the most abominable and least- 
rewarding of all processes In electric account- 
ing machine work and in electronic data 
processing machine work is the sorting of 
data into some form of serialization. This 
will be by strict arithmetical sequence Or 
by rigid alphabetization or by a combination 
of both types of series or by ascending oF 
descending sets of numbers. We cannot get 
away from this leech, Sinbad’s old man of 
the sea, for the brilliant speed of the elec- 
tronic machines is contingent upon having 
the racetrack in perfect straightaway condi- 
tion. Look at the fantastic waste of time 
in conducting this ignoble pursuit. Take, 
for example, the sorting into arithmetical 
sequence of 100,000 tabulating-machine cards 
each bearing an identifying number of 10 
integers, such numbers just as random 85 
can be; this calls for 1 million card sorts. 
The old-style sorters (EAM), working 2 at 
a time with 1 operator, will turn out the job 
in 50 machine-hours with 25 man-hours. 
The procedure which Pan American now con- 
siders conventional (via EDPM) takes 3 ma- 
chine-hours and 3 man-hours. Even that 
is too slow, for the central processing unit 
the main frame, the really expensive part 
of the apparatus, is tied up for this work 
and its time is therefore denied to other 
demanding activities. This is particularly 
vital when we realize again how many mas- 
sive sorts are always being needed. 

The remedy appears obvious. You techni- 
cians and your fellow geniuses throughout 
the land must develop a far simpler sorter 
which will work independently from and con- 
currently with the central processing unit, 
slower if necessary, but constantly readying 
raw data for productive processing. After 
all, sorting should be one of the simplest of 
all EDPM jobs, and it is a shame to have 
the high-strung main frame racehorse doing 
donkey-engine work, 


Now we are looking for a resourceful tech- 
nical dreamer to come up with a method of 
having the high-speed printer tell its story 
in metallic ink or otherwise, so that it can 
serve not only as a written record but as 3 
conduit for high-speed reconversion into 
magnetic type if that were required. 
what this would do to the rapidly growing 
Ubraries of reels of tape, costly to buy and 
costly to maintain. Just wash out previous 
tapes and use them again, never worrying 
about the possible failure of continuity» 
Like the monkey, you would not let go with 
your hand until you had hold with your tall. 

> * . * . 

Pan American World Airways has been de- 
scribed for many years as the “world's most 
experienced airline,” not in a valnglorious 
theme but because we all sincerely believe 
that the description is correct. We feel that 
our successful introduction of the electron!¢ 
data-processing machines and their limitless 
potentiality which we are actively and 
progressively exploring will help us continue 
in the same tradition, of trying to be of ut- 
most service to those using the airlines, for 
the experience of our airline is certainly a 
part and parcel of the experience and herit- 
age of our own country. 

There is the story, serial, to be continued 
rapidly as we all progress. Commercial elec- 
tronics are here, and here to stay. Wherever 
you and your associates can make improve- 
ments along the lines which have just been 
touched on and along the many other lines 
being developed and being considered, you 
are helping industry, the military, and the 
welfare of the citizens of our own United 
States of America. 
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A Trend to Leniency for the Criminal 
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HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
before coming to Congress I practiced 
W actively for 15 years and then served 
ada of the superior courts for 13 
rs. 


In each capacity I was in position to 
Closely observe the activities of law- 
breakers and criminals of all kinds and 
to observe the effects of court action on 
law violators. 

There is no escaping the fact that in- 
Adequate punishment encourages crim- 

ls. Adequate punishment is one of the 
jaar’ effective crime deterrents. Vigi- 
t policing, plus vigorous prosecution, 
Plus adequate sentences for guilty crim- 
Will afford in great measure that 
Protection to which good law-abiding 
th are entitled. However vigilant 
© police may be and however vigorous 

8 € prosecuting officer may be, all this 
sry be nullified if the case is tried before 

Judge who refuses to impose adequate 
cantences. And the efforts of all three 

an be nullified if the appellate courts 
Make it a rule to get on the side of the 
instead of standing for law 
enforcement, 

ing tly I had the privilege of hear- 
ti Chief Edgar E. Scott, chief of detec- 
ves of the District of Columbia Metro- 
a tan Police Department, speak over 
Sac e e e . 
ren ency for the 

Criminal.” 1 


2 statements were so sound and his 
Nelusions so correct that I feel that his 
Should have as wide a distribution 
Pd Spare a Under unanimous consent 
he Viously granted, I insert the same 
rewith shore part of my remarks. 
cle points up the fact that 
ja Pellate courts can tie the hands of 
w enforcement agencies and thus leave 
at Pat men, women, and children 
e mercy of the conscienceless dope 
dler, murderer, rapist, or robber. 
ali recommend Chief Scott's article to 
ae are interested in law enforce- 


out article follows: 
1 To LENTENCY ron THE CRIMINAL 
Ban true that there has been a trend to- 
been leniency for the criminal, This has 
down especially true in the rulings handed 
the by the higher courts. By these rulings, 
States 85 or the trial courts, the United 
law ttorney's office, the police and other 
enforcement agencies haye been re- 
ted more and more in their efforts to get 
Vict evidence to the juries to con- 
Stand ny criminals. We have many out- 
the us trial justices, well-experienced in 
rights W, who have always safeguarded the 
Riven of the defendants; who also have 
abi Some thought to the rights of the law- 
and tot Public, the families of the deceased 
© victim of therapist. They are bound 
ese decisions and hampered thereby 
In the rendering of justice. 
tome -tigation of the record will show that 
Tough, ers of the higher courts have 
against this trend toward leniency. 


atri, 
the 
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For these men, your police department is 
grateful. 

The trend has been in the further restric- 
tion of law enforcement as to the admissibil- 
ity of voluntary confessions, and of evidence 
obtained through the use of confessions ob- 
tained after the arrest and prior to arraign- 
ment. This is the ruling that has hurt law 
enforcement most. There are others regard- 
ing search and seizure, the speedy trial of 
persons serving time for other offenses in 
other jurisdictions, the defense of insanity, 
and so forth. 

It seems that there are those who believe 
that confessions should be excluded entirely. 
Some justices have stated that the defendant 
should be brought directly from the place of 
arrest to the court without any opportunity 
for fingerprinting, photographing or investi- 
gation before arraignment. Law enforce- 
ment agencies are already restricted by these 
rulings to the point where there is great 
pressure on the officers who must work many 
overtime hours through the night trying to 
get evidence before the court is in session. 

At one time the law was that defendants 
must be arraigned without unnecessary de- 
lay, but now the door is being gradually 
closed to any investigation before arraign- 
ment. And I must say, there is little chance 
of getting any evidence after arraignment. 
What is unnecessary delay? Does the law- 
abiding public have any rights in this? We 
think they do. 

The result of further restrictions of this 
kind will be more protection, not for the 
novice or beginner, but for the professional 
criminal who carefully plans to commit these 
fiendish crimes of murder, rape, robbery, and 
so forth, without eyewitnesses, and will en- 
courage them to kill their victims so that 
there will be no witnesses. Also it will pre- 
vent the clearing of innocent persons by in- 
vestigation, as has been done in the past in 
many, many cases. The persons cleared had, 
in many cases, been implicated through mis- 
taken identity, grudge identification, frame- 
up, and so forth. In fact, in most of our im- 
portant cases, more persons are cleared than 
are charged, This, of necessity, takes time. 

The percentage of crimes committed by 
these professional criminals, which can be 
cleared under these restrictions must, of 
necessity, be much smaller. Leniency in the 
District of Columbia will draw the criminal 
element from the States who operate under 
laws more favorable to law enforcement. 

The law-abiding public has a right to know 
of this situation and to decide how far it 
should go. 


Light on Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 22 edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald carried the text of an 
excellent letter written to the editor by 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER. 

Senator KEFAUVER has been doing an 
excellent job in exposing the true nature 
of the fast tax writeoffs granted by this 
administration. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend him for the fine 
job he has been doing in bringing to light 
some of the shady dealings surrounding 
the issuance of tax certificates to the 
Idaho Power Co. Senator KEFAUVER's 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post is characteristic of his calm and 
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sensible approach to a matter of na- 
tional importance. I am certain it will 
be of interest to all Members of this 
Chamber and I ask that it be included 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

LIGHT ON HELLS CANYON 

I want to congratulate you on your fine 
June 9 editorial, “Light on Hells Canyon,” 
to which Senator Watkins took exception 
in his letter which you printed on June 18. 

Like Senator WATKINS, I represent a State 
which has no great direct interest in the 
Columbia River Basin, and which will feel 
no immediate impact from the development 
of Hells Canyon. But I do feel qualified to 
recognize a scheme to waste a great natural 
resource when I see it, and I don't need a set 
of distorted figures to understand that the 
effect of such a scheme can only be to weaken 
the entire Nation. 

What I find shocking is the attempt of 
the opponents of Hells Canyon to justify 
their position by the use of incredibly con- 
fused statistics. 

For example, in his letter which you pub- 
lished Tuesday, June 18. Senator WATKINS 
came up with $398 million as his figure for 
the cost to the Government of the high dam 
at the end of 50 years, He then performed 
the truly remarkable accounting gyration of 
carrying his own ultimate figure back 
through history from the end to the start 
of the 50-year period, and proceeded to com- 
pound it annually throughout that period 
to arrive at his utterly ridicuous $2.2 billion 
figure. 

Either Senator WaTKINS' accountant is ex- 
tremely confused, or he has a very low 
opinion of the intelligence of your reader- 
ship. In any event this sort of figure-jug- 
gling hardly lends credence to his conclu- 
sions. 

Lest I appear to be in complete disagree- 
ment with Senator WATKINS’ letter, I hasten 
to praise two separate points in it. The first 
is his candid admission, so rare among oppo- 
nents of Hells Canyon, that a large part of 
the cost of the high dam will be repaid with 
interest. In fact, the total of the nonreim- 
bursable costs is only $48.8 million; all the 
rest of the project's costs will be repaid with 
interest. 

I should like to emphasize also that after 
this repayment has been completed the high 
dam would belong to the people of the 
United States, while the low dams, complete 
with subsidy, would be the property of the 
private company. 

In addition Senator Warxtes referred to 
the business and industrial expansion made 
possible by the new power and the additional 
millions of dollars this would mean to the 
Treasury in increased personal and corpora- 
tion taxes. Here, of course, is the heart of 
the entire issue, and I am glad it is at long 
last being conceded by the opponents of Hells 
Canyon. 

According to the most expert estimates 
available, based upon years of experience in 
the Northwest, the amount of power the high 
dam would produce in excess of the low-dam 
plan would result in the creation of about 
35,000 new jobs in industry and 645 million 
annually in Federal taxes. 

I do not intend to indulge my Imagination 
in the calculation of what this latter figure 
might amount to with compound interest 
over 50 years, but I can hardly resist point- 
ing out that in less than 9 years all of Sena- 
tor WATKINS’ claimed 50-year dosses result- 
ing to the Government from the construc- 
tion of the high dam would be completely, 
paid off, using only the excess power benefits 
of the high dam over the low-dam scheme. 

I think it is most doubtful that there 
would even be much broadening of the eco- 
nomid base of the Northwest based on power 
from the private company dams. In order 
to locate in the Northwest industry needs, 
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low-cost power to compensate for the high 
cost of shipping its products to the market 
centers of the East, and even the FPC ex- 
aminer referred to power from the Idaho 
Power Co. dams as being fancy-priced 


wer. 
88 Watkins referred to the cost of 
compensating the Idaho Power Co. for its ex- 
penditures to date, using a figure of $48 mil- 
lion. Actually the Senator is confusing 
expenditures with cancelable commitments, 
and the correct figure would be under $30 
million, which would of course be a reim- 
bursable cost of power production, contrary 
to the assumptions of his letter which in- 
cluded it in the nonreimbursable total. 

But this raises another intriguing question. 
By letter of May 6 to Congressman ULLMAN, 
Chairman Kuykendall, of the Federal Power 
Commission, admitted that the power com- 
pany in its construction to date had not com- 
plied with its own design plans as approved 
by the FPC. 

If this is true it may be that the company 
cannot claim to have been proceeding under 

the FPC license in claiming damages if Hells 
Canyon Dam is authorized by Congress. Is it 
possible that here, as in the infamous Dixon- 
Yates deal, we shall see the Attorney General 
in court opposing the company’s claims for 
reimbursement? 

Senator Warxins’ letter cited the FPC as 
deciding that the three-dam plan (the FPC 
admitted the third dam may never be built) 
was the best plan for comprehensive de- 
velopment of the river. It neglected to 
point out that the FPC’s own technical hear- 
ing examiner found the high dam would 
produce almost twice as much power at less 
than half the cost as the low dams, and 
provide almost four times as much active 
storage usable for flood control. 

It offered no allusion to what the ex- 
aminer called “the inescapable conclusion 
that * * * the high dam would be the bet- 
te: investment and the more nearly ideal 
development of the Middle Snake.” 

It omitted mention of the fact that it was 
the FPC's own chief accountant who esti- 
mated the cost of the low dams to the tax- 
payer at $83.5 million some $34 million more 
than the net nonreimbursable costs of the 
high dam. It ignored the recent brief of 
the FPC's own staff in the Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley proceeding urging that 4 
million acre-feet of storage are needed in 
the Snake Basin for flood control, almost the 
exact capacity of Hells Canyon Dam., 

Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senator from Tennessee. 
WASHINGTON. 


Statement of Representative Leonard 
Farbstein, of New York, Before tke 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee Relative to H. R. 2474 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the statement which I sub- 
mitted on June 18, 1957, to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
connection with the hearings on salary 
increases to postal employees. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, OF New YORKE, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
RELATIVE ro H. R. 2474 F 
On behalf of the postal clerks, I desire to 

advise the members of this honorable com- 
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mittee that I feel very strongly about the 
situation of the postal employees in my 
district, the 19th Congressional District of 
New York. I further believe that the postal 
employees have been underpaid for a number 
of years and that it is high time that their 
request for sufficient earnings to decently 
support their families be 

In New York City the low wages of the 
postal employees has compelled more than 
60 percent of that number to seek outside 


employment in order to maintain a decent 


living standard. 

Because of the low pay the morale of postal 
employees is so poor it has become difficult 
for the postal service to attract qualified 
employees and retain the skill necessary for 
the efficient functioning of the service. I 
know that it has become necessary to hire 
hundreds of temporary employees in the 
postal service in New York City. This action 
has become imperative because of the in- 
ability of the service to secure men who are 
willing to take the examination in order 
to obtain civil service status. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the low rate of earnings of 
the regular postal employees. 

I therefore submit to this honorable com- 
mittee that in the interest of the employees 
and In the interest of better service that the 
enactment of H. R. 2474 would be very salu- 
tary. 


A Message for Our College Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the East Side News, a weekly 
publication with wide circulation in my 
congressional district: 

A MESSAGE For Our COLLEGE GRADUATES 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

We salute the college graduates of the Na- 
tion who are the hope of tomororw to keep 
alive the democracy of today. We say to 
you—this is a great commencement for you. 
This is a great time in your lives. You are 
the hope of America, You are the promise 
of America. 

The destiny of democracy is in your keep- 
ing. You must guard it well. You must 
nourish it constantly. You must cherish it 
forever. The spirit of democracy is as 
changeless and immutable as the soul of 
man. 

Democracy faces the threat of communism. 
It is freedom or tyranny, it is peace or war, 
it is life or death. Liberty is freedom, but 
freedom is not free. It is the most expensive 
thing in the world because it is the most 
desired thing in the world. 

In times of grave crisis, there are some— 
who fall prey to doubt and unreasoning 
fear; who seek refuge in cynicism and nar- 
row self-interest; who wrap themselves in 
treacherous cloaks of complacency. All these 
are dangers that lie within us. All these 
are dangers that impair the faith and weak- 
en the determination without which free- 
dom cannot prevail. 


God gave man intelligence, 

Man will not use it. 

God gave man freedom, 

Man exchanges it for tyranny. 

God gave man the capacity of love, 
Man stifled it in his heart. 

God does not cast misery upon man, 
Man creates his own misery. 
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The greatest force is moral force. The 
greatest power is spiritual power. These are 
the great untapped sources of energy that 
can saye civilization from self-destruction. 
These are the unseen spiritual atoms hidden 
deep in the hearts of men. 

Your wosk and your example are the tiny 
miraculous ingredients, out of which must 
be forged the mighty instruments of the 
world’s salvation. In your hearts and in 
the hearts of millions of other Americans 
like you, there beats and throbs the desire 
for peace on earth and good will. We must 
protect our democracy. We must have citi- 
zens strong in will and the determination 
to preserve it. 

We must ever have an immutable determi- 
nation to give all, if need me, for the preser- 
vation of our American way of life. Without 
that faith and determination no material 
means of defense will suffice. With them, 
we need fear no enemy, inside or outside our 
borders. We must ever keep ourselves con- 
scious of the realization that our security as 
a nation is assured as long as we stand to- 
gether united under the bond of “One Nation 
under God indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

Go forth, O young Americans from your 
colleges and universities. Our country has 
need of you. Our country cries out for indi- 
viduals like you. You are our noble youth- 
You are our noble heritage. 

You will be true to the generations that 

went before you. You will be true to the 
generations that will come after you. You 
will be true to mankind. You will be true to 
God. 
At certain times and places, under the 
spur of necessity, and faith, man has forti- 
fied his spirit, beaten down his fears. and 
stepped forth as the master of his destiny- 
At such times and in such places the human 
race has known its highest dignity. Courage 
character, and intelligence have worked their 
miracles and life has become an adventure 
rich and fine. 

So on this, your happy graduation day, ve 
congratulate you. We wish you Gods J 
have faith in God. You are safe in 
He abides forever. 


Emergency Creates a Spending Necessily 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith a timely edi- 
torial from the Shreveport Times of June 
21, regarding the present urgency © 
needed appropriation increases for 
construction work along the Red River 
below Denison Dam in Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. It is as follows: 
EMERGENCY CREATES A SPENDING Ni 

A Congress which gives friendly consider 
ation to the spending of billions for ang 
aid should certainly give the same trol 
eration to the need for urgent flood con 
work here in the United States. 

This particularly relates to a condition 
existing in our own region, and the CUr- 
rent response to that condition in Wash 


and flood control works, with the result that 
much of the protection system 
need of repair during the months 
ately ahead. 
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Inadequate construction would leave a 
high risk of damage should another period 
Of high water and inundation strike. 

Yet the House Appropriations Committee 

t week provided only $300,000 for bank 
Work along the Red below Denison Dam in 
Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. This figure 
Was set up in the budget long before the 
heavy rains came this spring and early sum- 
mer. It perhaps was & suitable figure then; 
it is a woefully deficient figure now. 

Louisiana's Representatives and Senators 
Can be relied upon to put forward effectively 

case for more funds for work on the Red 
in this State. Presumably Texas and Ar- 
Kansas will do the same. In both Houses of 
Congress the facts should be examined, for 
if they are examined the allocation for bank 
Construction will surely be increased. 
ing a review, too, is the committee’s 
Action in dropping from the flood control bill 
an item of $300,000 for continued planning of 
Overton-Red River Waterway. While 
does not present the urgency found in 


needed appropriation increase for bank 


Construction, it does represent necessary 
ss on an inland improvement of the 

type which ought to be a normal year-to- 

Year activity of the Federal Government. 


If 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a short poem which was sent in by 
One of my correspondents, which I be- 
lieve will be read with appreciation by 
ny colleagues or at least some of thêm. 

t states some self-evident truths which 
We all might do well to consider seriously, 

en while we chuckle at the cleverness 
of the “takeo * 


Iv á 
If you can keep your head when all about you 
It seeks to muddle and deceive; 
You can trust yourself when pinkies“ 
doubt you 
Ie Sue you love your country and believe 
tution is the best that ever 
ants drawn to guard the liberties of man, 
that Americans must all endeavor 
y © Keep it safe and solid of the can— 
You won't let the U. N. be your master. 
y 7 won't make world government your 
on you can fight the sinister disaster 
letting spies and traitors win the game— 
Yo, Jou are loyal to the land that gave you 
our freedom and the chance to fight and 


And count upon its Bill of Rights to save 


you 
Prom tyranny and slavery and sin— 
you respect your flag and love your 


And pray that he will guide you to do right, 
d do not let the first high-sounding 


f 
vince you white is black and black is 
white 


Ani YOU stand up and say you love Old Glory 


Show that you're an American with 
guts z 


Ba 
by, you'd better yourself & lawyer, 
naa health” is out to prove you're 


Wagner unknown, with apologies to Rud- 


Kipling.) 
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Protests FCC Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the REcorp several articles re- 
garding the charges by State Senator 
George Miller that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has discrimi- 
nated against Contra Costa and Solano 
Counties in California in its tentative 
decision favoring an applicant for a tele- 
vision license in the area. In addition, 
I wish to insert a copy of State Senator 
Miller's letter, in which he carefully out- 
lines the basis of his charges of discrim- 
ination against the people of the area he 
represents. From time to time there has 
been congressional criticism of the arbi- 
trary manner in which the FCC hands 
out these valuable TV channels. I call 
this further complaint to the attention 
of both the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the 
House Committee on the Judiciary for 
consideration when those committees 
take up the problem of the operations 
of the FCC: 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
June 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Cram ENGLE, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cram: I am greatly concerned by a 

tentative decision of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which, if it stands un- 
challenged, will discriminate against the 
residents of Contra Costa and Solano 
Counties. 
The FCC has indicated that it intends to 
grant a license for the operation of channel 
2—the last available television channel 
that could adequately serve the vast East 
Bay area—to a San Francisco applicant 
whose transmitter would serve the same 
area as the other San Francisco stations. 

This means that the last available televi- 
sion channel in this area—supposedly re- 
served for the fast growing East Bay—is go- 
ing to be turned over to San Francisco in- 
terests. 

By this action the FCC has destroyed our 
hopes of seeing the construction oi a trans- 
mitter in the hills east of the bay so that 
its signals would be clearly received in all 
parts of Contra Costa and Solano Counties. 

I have reviewed the technical reports on 
the proposed coverage of the three appli- 
cants who seek to operate a station on chan- 
nei 2. Of the 3, only 1—television East 
Bay—has proposed a solution to our televi- 
sion problems. This applicant would locate 
its transmitter high in the hills east of 
Berkeley and consequently would provide 
grade A reception, not only to San Francisco 
and Oakland, but to the entire East Bay 
region. Its studios would be located in 
Oakland. I am extremely disturbed to dis- 


cover that the applicant favored by the FCO 


in its tentative decision plans to construct 
its transmitter at San Bruno Mountain, 
south of San Francieco—the site of the exist- 
ing San Francisco television transmitters. 

If this situation remains unchanged, 
Contra Costa County, particularly the cen- 
trai of the county, will receive little 
or no benefit from the new station. 

In view of the poor reception of television 
programs originating out of San Francisco 
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now, and the absence of a television station 
designed to primarily serve the East Bay, we 
in Contra Costa County and our neighbors 
in Solano County have a deep concern with 
this whole matter. 

If the Federal Communications Commis- 
slon's decision is affirmed, it will mean that 
San Francisco will have five television sta- 
tions while Contra Costa County will con- 
tinue to suffer the annoyances of fringe re- 
ception. I cannot see the justice in such a 
decision. 

We have an urgent need for adequate 
television service in this area, particularly 
in the field of local public service programs. 
the programing of which has been hampered 
by our lack of access to the San Francisco 
stations. 

I believe there is a real possibility that the 
FCC will act abruptly to confirm its tenta- 
tive action without considering the needs of 
250,000 residents of Contra Costa and Solano 
Counties (nearly half the entire population 
of the two counties) affected by the Com- 
mission action. 

In my estimation the strongest possible 
representations should be made to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in an 
effort to persuade them not to act hastily, 
but give due consideration to the television 
reception problem of the people of Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties. 

Any assistance that you may give us in 
this matter will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MILLER, Jr., 
Senator, 17th Senatorial District. | 


[From the Contra Costa (Calif.) Times of 
June 17, 1957] 
FCC Decision May Doom CONTRA COSTA TO 
FRINGE RECEPTION 

State Senator George Miller, Jr., Democrat, 
of Richmond, said today that he was greatly 
concerned over a tentative decision of the 
Federal Communications Commission which, 
if it stands unchallenged, will discriminate 
against the residents of Contra Costa and 
Solano Counties, 

CHANNEL 2 


According to Miller, the FCC has indicated 
that it will grant a license for the operation 
of channel 2 to a San Francisco applicant, 
Miller pointed out that this is the last avail- 
able television channel that could adequately 
serve the east bay area. 

“By this action,” the senator said, “the 
FCC has destroyed our hopes of seeing the 
construction of a transmitter in the hills 
east of the bay so that its signal would be 
clearly received in all parts of Contra Costa 
and Solano Counties.” 

SAN BRUNO SITES > 


Miller said that the applicant favored by 
the FCC plans to construct its transmitter at 
San Bruno Mountain, south of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“If this situation remains unchanged,” 
Miller stated, “Contra Costa County—par- 
ticularly the central part of the county—will 
receive little or no benefit from this new 
station. 

If the FCC decision is affirmed, Miller main- 
tained, it would mean that San Francisco 
would have five television stations while 
Contra Costa County will continue to suffer 
the annoyance of fringe reception. 


WRITE, URGES MILLER 


Miller urged Contra Costa and Solano 
County residents to make their protests 
known to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. He noted that 
the FCC is expected to make its final deci- 
sion and grant a license within a matter of a 
week or less. 

“I sincerely hope that our representatives 
in Washington will take note of this situa- 
tion and act to protect the best interests of 
the people In Contra Costa and Solano Coun- 


ception problem and not act hastily. 


[From the Contra Costa Gazette, Martinez, 
Calif., of June 18, 1957] 

Muttre PROTESTS To FCC AGAINST RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ON CHANNEL 2 

State Senator George Miller, Jr., today, 
charged the Federal Communications Com- 
mission with discriminating against Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties. The charge is 
based upon s tentative FCC decision favoring 
an applicant for television channel 2 who 

plans to construct a transmitter on San 
Bruno Mountain, south of San Francisco, 
rather than atop the East Bay Hills. 

In a strongly worded statement sent both 
to local legislators and the chairmen of con- 
cerned congressional committees, Miller de- 
clared that in view of the poor local reception 
of television programs transmitted from the 
San Bruno location, the FCC action— H it 
stands unchallenged”—will in fact discrimi- 
nate against some 250,000 residents of the 
2 counties. 

“A quarter of a million of our people,” 
says Miller, “would be better served by a 
television station with a transmitter high in 
the Berkeley hills than by a station with 
another transmitter in the vicinity of exist- 
ing San Francisco installations.” 

Miller states that he has reviewed technical 
reports on the proposed coverage of the 
3 applicants who seek to operate a sta+ 
tion on channel 2 and has learned that 
1 applicant does pose an East Bay 
transmitter location. “In view of this fact I 
cannot see the justice in the present FCC 
decision,” Miller sald, 

Warning that final FCC action is scheduled 
for next week, Miller urged local citizens to 
immediately protest the present decision by 


D. Ç., 
the television reception problem in Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties, and pointing out 
the injustice that will occur if San Francisco 
is permitted to have five television stations 
while Contra Costa and Solano Counties are 
compelled to continue to suffer the annoy- 
ances of fringe reception. 


[From the Antioch Ledger of June 18, 1957] 


TV Peamit Draws FiE—MILLER POINTS To 
i BETTER LOCATION 


| State Senator George Miller, Jr., today 
charged the Federal Communications Com- 
mission with discrimination against Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties. The charge is 
based upon a tentative FCC decision fa- 
voring an application for television channel 
2 and plans to construct a transmitter on 
San Bruno Mountain, south of San Fran- 
cisco, rather than atop the East Bay hills. 

Miller declared that in view of the poor 
reception of television programs transmitted 
from the San Bruno location, the FCC ac- 
tion—if it stands unchallenged—will in fact 
discriminate against some 250,000 residents 
of the 2 counties. 

A quarter of a million of our people, says 
Miller, would be better served by a tele- 
vision station with a transmitter high in 
the Berkeley hills than by a station with 
another transmitter in the vicinity of exist- 
ing San Francisco installations. 

[From the Richmond (Calif.) Independent 
of June 18, 1957] 


Mitre Raps FCC ow TV Site RULING 


Commission 
with discrimination against Contra Costa 
and Solano Counties. The charge is based 
upon a tentative FCC decision favoring an 
applicant for television channel 2 who plans 
to construct à transmitter on San Bruno 
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Mountain, south of San Francisco, rather 
than atop the East Bay Hills. 

In a strongly worded statement sent both 
to local legislators and the chairmen of con- 
cerned congressional committees, Miller de- 
clared that in view of the poor local reception 
of television programs transmitted from the 
San Bruno location, the FCC action—“if it 
stands unchallenged”"—will in fact discrim- 
inate against some 250,000 residents of the 
two counties. 

“A quarter of a million of our people,” 
says Miller, “would be better served by a 
television station with a transmitter high in 
the Berkeley hills than by a station with 
another transmitter in the vicinity of exist- 
ing San Francisco installations.” 

Miller states that he has reviewed techni- 
cal reports on the proposed coverage of the 
three applicants who seek to operate a sta- 
tion on channel 2 and has learned that one 
applicant does propose an East Bay trans- 
mitter location. “In view of this fact I can- 
not see the Justice in the present FCC de- 
cision,” Miller said, 

Warning that final FCC action is sched- 
uled for next week, Miller urged local citizens 
to immediately protest the present decision 
by writing to the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C., stressing the 
television reception problem in Contra Costa 
and Solano Counties, and pointing out the 
injustice that will occur if San Francisco is 
permitted to have five television stations 
while Contra Costa and Solano counties are 
compelled to continue to suffer the annoy- 
ances of fringe reception, 


Resolution of Blue Star Mothers on 
Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the Blue Star Mothers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., objecting to the decision of the 
United States Government to allow 
American soldier William S. Girard to be 
tried in the Japanese civilian courts: 


From: Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. J 

Subject: The United States Government's 
decision to permit William S. Girard, of 
the State of Illinois, United States of 
America, an American citizen, serving in 
the United States Armed Forces and sta- 
tloned in Camp Whittington, Japan, to be 
tried for murder in the Japanese civilian 
court. 


Whereas we believe that this American 
serviceman was performing the duties as- 
signed to him, which was to guard a given 
area against any and all interlopers; and 

Whereas we believe our Government has 
made a grave error in judgment In entering 
into this agreement with the Japanese Goy- 
ernment; and > 

Whereas we also belleye this decision to be 
discriminatory and that it denies to William 
S. Girard the right of every American to be 
given a fair trial under American laws, in 
American courts, and by Americans, a right 
and privilege that thousands of American 
servicemen and women have fought and died 
to protect and preserve; and 

Whereas we firmly belleve that, should our 
Government find that diplomatic appease- 
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ments or agreements are necessary, that they 
should not be made or entered into at the 
expense of sacrificing any individual Amer- 
ican's rights, privileges, or welfare; and 
Whereas we also firmly believe that the 
United States Government’s first obligation 
of responsibility must be to protect the serv- 
icemen and women that we send to a foreign 
country to serve our Nation, and not to the 
citizenry of the country to which they are 
sent: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the members of Milwaukee, 
Wis., State department, Blue Star Mothers 
of America, Inc., mothers of sons and daugh- 
ters who served in World War II and the 
Korean conflict, go on record as strongly op- 
posing and objecting to the decision of our 
United States Government to allow American 
GI William S. Girard to be tried in the Japa- 
nese civilian courts rather than by an Army 
court-martial; and be it also 
Resolved, That all members of Milwaukee, 
Wis., State department, and 22 chapters, Blue 
Star Mothers of America, Inc., be urged to 
write to their Congressmen and Senators, 
asking them to exert every effort and use 
their influence, as our elected Representa- 
tives, to have this agreement nullified, in 
favor of a more acceptable and just means 
of disposing of the case of William S. Girard, 
American serviceman versus the citizenry of 
Japan, 
ANN BURTON GALE, 
Past Vice President, National Legis- 
lative Chairman, 
E. MUELLER, 
President. 
EVELYN BEDNAR, 
Senior Vice President. 
ESTHER BOEHLES, 
Junior Vice President. 
Emma MAIKOWSKI, 
HELEN BIGELOW, 
Nettie E. Lupwic, 
Third National Vice President. 


Character Building for Our Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing and reading so much ad- 
verse comment about our teen-agers that 
one stops to wonder at times whether 
there are any good, civic-minded, and re- 
sponsible young people left in our schools 
and communities. Unfortunately, we 
uphold to public criticism the wrong- 
doers, but we tend to overlook those who 
perform good work and pursue whole- 
some activities. 

Perhaps if we emphasized more of the 
latter type it would serve as an example 
and an inducement to all teen-agers- 
The overwhelming majority of our young 
people are cooperative with the commu- 
nity, are law-abiding, civic-minded, and 
assume responsibility when the time 18 
ripe for them to do so. It is therefore 
important that we get a true picture of 
these youngsters, their problems, their 
activities, their character-building ef- 
forts, and so forth. 

I am glad to call attention at this 
time to one of the finest character-build- 
ing programs for our citizens of tomorrow 
conducted by Eastern District His} 
School, located in my congressional dis- 
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trict in Brooklyn, N. Y. The school or- 
ganized a neighbhorhood youth council 
whose purpose it it is to promote coop- 
eration among organizations and citizens 
interested in making the community a 
More wholesome place in which to live. 
It also sponsors the study of social re- 
sources, seeks to advance the education 
of the general public regarding condi- 
tions which need to be improved, to se- 
Cure democratic action in meeting local 
Needs, expand youth activities, and foster 
human relations. 

This is quite a tall order, and even if 
this group is only partially successful it 
Will have accomplished a great deal and 
Will have contributed much to the com- 
munity. The following are some of the 
activities sponsored by the Eastern Dis- 
trict High School Neighborhood Youth 
Seats in its efforts to achieve the above 

oals; 

{a) Conduct annual block-by-block sur- 
Veys. of the area to check on needed im- 
Provements. 

(b) Picture story. exhibits, highlighting 
80re spote in the community are displayed 
in public places, 

(c) Spearhead rallies for modernization 
and improvement of school in cooperation 
With parents association and civic council. 

(d) Organize and produce annual Keen 
Teen shows to spotlight local talent. 

(e) Encourage teen-agers to participate in 
Activities sponsored by local YMCA, YM and 
WHA, Williamsburgh Settlement and Wil- 
Hamsburgh Health Center. 

(i). Community on Trial, a round-table 
forum, dramatized the need for coping with 

“age gang problems and led to initial 
Work with Neighborhood Youth Council 
Youth board. 


(E) Organized the first pilot project in 
N Ucting community dances sponsored by 
*ighborhood Youth Council youth board. 
(h) Annual Arbor Day tree planting pro- 
8am adds a tree each year to the first 50 
trees planted in 1950. 
eilt! Actively participate in the work of the 
tizens Committee To Keep New York City 


(1) Conduct annual civic awards ceremony 
dance to recognize and reward a grad- 
te of Eastern District High School for 
ment ding community service and achieve- 
oes Initlate the “Easternite of the year” 
t among the students of Eastern Dis- 
bare High School to stimulate more active 
kalte wPation in school and community af- 
“tee and award achievement trophies to the 
ay ee of the year.” 
orig), ots as a cooperating agency for Its 
N ginal parent troup, the Williamsburgh 
*lghborhood Council. 


9 — Speaker, the activities described 
Zu ve are supervised by Mrs. Harriet S. 
prin Who is faculty adviser. The 
is Lapal of Eastern District High School 
On ds K. Wechsler, a noted educator. 
Your a 29. 1957, the Neighborhood 
Council held its eighth anniver- 

pant Civic awards ceremony in the Bilt- 
awas Hotel in Brooklyn at which many 
wh rds were made to the young people, 
comm, cooperation and services to the 

I . 860 were thus recognized. 

medi lieve that many of our large and 
the dm- sized communities throughout 
perienuntry would benefit from the ex- 
nces and the activities of Eastern 
Youth y High School Neighborhood 
tiviti Council. By adapting these ac- 
help = to their local needs, they would 
Shape the lives and thoughts of 
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American youth, building character, and 
giving them the opportunity to absorb 
lessons in citizenship which would be of 
inestimable value in later life and help 
keep juvenile delinquency to a minimum, 
I am very proud of the achievements of 
this group in my district, 


Everyone Talks About the Weather, but 
the Economy Must Deal With It 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, when the rains are over and 
the water begins to recede in the flooded 
areas of the country, our people tend to 
forget the terrific devastation and de- 
struction which may have been caused 
by flood waters. We return to our nor- 
mal ways of life, and in the struggle to 
keep ahead we are inclined to overlook 
the program for preventing again such 
catastrophes. The Congress is merely a 
cross-section of the people of the coun- 
try, and when our people return to their 
normal pursuits and try to overcome the 
handicap which has been placed upon 
them by such serious catastrophes, Con- 
gress, too, is inclined to settle back, re- 
lax, and forget the disaster which has 
just occurred. 

William M. Freeman, able writer for 
the New York Times, again points.out in 
the Sunday, June 23, 1957, edition of 
this newspaper the wide area covered 
by the recent floods in the Southwest, 
and reviews the damage done to great 
areas of the country by these recent ca- 
tastrophes. The article is ably written, 
and I think the country should remem- 
ber that, although we no longer read of 
the torrential rains and following devas- 
tation, the damage is there and will re- 
main with our people for a long time to 
come. Perhaps members of the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
Senate may read this article and be stim- 
ulated to push forward on a program 
which will help prevent the recurrence in 
the Southwest of these disasters. The 
article is as follows: 

Everyone TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER, BUT 
THE Economy Must Dra Wirn IT 
WEATHER oy Late Has BEEN COSTLY— 
DROUGHT COUNTRY GETS RAIN AT LAST, BUT 
Ir Dorsn’t KNow WHEN To STOP—EFFECTS 
WIDELY FELT—TENNESSEE Mines SELL Less 
Coal, PENNSYLVANIA MORE FOR CLIMATIC 
REASONS 

(By Wiliam M. Freeman) 

Nature has been putting on an expensive 
show lately. 

It's been acting up, hail, torrential down- 
pour, tornado, flood, high wind, fog, excessive 
heat, and the accountants are raising the 
damage figures. So, too, are the economists, 
who must reckon with Inflated costs of what 
the weather does today and may do tomor- 
row. 

Heavy rains have been slowing railroads in 
the Southwest, and here and there flash floods 
have necessitated extensive rebuilding, 
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The strawberry, cherry, and other small 
fruit crops in the Far West are in grave dan- 
ger as a result of repeated soakings. $ 

In many areas of the Midwest, tornadoes 
not only have leveled factories and houses, 
but have made it difficult for workers, trying 
to reestablish their homes, to get to work in 
plants that have escaped the high winds. 
Production in such plants consequently has 
been sharply reduced. 

Power supply over a wide area has been 
affected by the run of unusual weather, al- 
though it is difficult to assay the damage 
in dollars. 

Utility companies throughout the country 
annually measure the depth of the snow and 
its moisture content to forecast the volume 
of the runoffs, When the snow on a water- 
shed is heavy, electric energy is stored up, in 
effect, to be transformed into power when 
warmer weather melts the snow and it runs 
off to turn turbines that make electric power, 

LABOR FLOODED OUT 

In the Southwest, oll fields have been ham- 
pered by flood conditions in some areas not 
only directly but by the movement of labor 
to other sections as a result. 

In many areas the destruction or reduc- 
tion of fruit and vegetable crops has cut the 
need for labor to handle the harvest. 

The effects of weather disturbances are 
widespread, though often slow to be recorded. 
Coal-mining areas around Pittsburgh have 
noted an upsurge in demand as a result of 
weather thousands of miles away. When 
drought cuts water power, utilities are 
forced to import coal or other fuel, at higher 
costs, from distant fields. 

Sometimes this involves the use of extra or 
emergency equipment. Also, in drought 
arers, irrigation is made necessary, and this 
at times puts heavy burdens on commercial 
farmers, long after the headline drama of 
the drought has been forgotten. 

The great drought of the last 7 years in 
the Great Plains has been broken, but some 
of the crops that were suffocating from the 
dust now are in trouble from such heavy 
soaking that new diseases, born of moisture 
and mildew, are adding worries estimated 
to run into the hundreds of millions, 

Along the Mississippi River, heavy crop 
damage has been caused by excessive rain- 
fall. There has been flooding of lowlands, 
with occasional slowing of transportation, 
but no disruption of business or industry, 
although there have been minor incon- 
veniences, 

But it’s an ill wind, ete. Agriculture 
Department officials say the rains are like- 
ly to produce unusually good hay and vege- 
table crops later in the season. 

One of the major concerns, however, is 
an expected exodus of farm workers from 
areas of the Mississippi Valley where the 
cotton crop has been flooded out. Cotton 
requires a lot of farm labor. Because of the 
flooding, farmers have been forced to sub- 
stitute corn, soybeans, and sorghum cane, 
and these crops offer smaller benefits and 
less employment for farm workers. 

Recently, fields have been so wet that 
farmers have been uable to work more than 
1 or 2 days a week. Heavy losses from boll 
weevil and other plant diseases are feared, 

Much of the damage Involves cotton acre- 
age and there have been requests from some 
sections for the Government to let planters 
put the flooded lands into the soil bank in 
exchange for hilly acreage that might be 
planted to late crops, 

WINDFALL FOR TVA 

In much of the area rainfall has damaged 
hay that already had been cut. While no 
reliable figures are available on the damage, 
there are indications that it is severe. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority reservoirs 
are overflowing, and the agency consequently 
has reduced its coal-buying program in tho 
Tennessee mining areas, Losses in mine 
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payrolls affect merchants in small mining 
communities, lead to layoffs in stores and 
present problems to finance companies in- 
terested in (among other matters) coal 
trucks used by independent miners and 
haulers. 

Dealers in farm equipment are beginning 
to feel the pinch. In some areas, too, equip- 
ment used in road construction and other 
heavy work is idle as a result of washouts. 

Reports from San Francisco indicate that 
the unseasonable weather has not made 
major inroads. On the contrary, heavy 
late-season rains were helpful. Although 
rough downpours damaged some crops, such 
as cherries, strawberries, lettuce, and hay, 
they indicated a good year for wheat and 
barley in areas that had been worried about 
a water shortage. 

BERRIES WILL COST MORE 


There was some unhappy news for con- 
sumers, however. Prices were considerably 
higher in the Northwest. While growers 
were reluctant to assess increases in terms of 
dollars, it was apparent that, so far as straw- 
berries weer concerned, the drop from the 
May 1 estimate of 165,000 tons to the June 1 
figure of 155,250 tons would make a sharp 
price upturn likely. The cherry crop loss 
alone was put at $3 million to $5 million. 

In the Midwest, there was reluctance to 
downgrade forecasts, although planting has 
been delayed. In the extreme southeastern 
section of Illinois, planting was below 10 per- 
cent of normal for the date. However, this 
was regarded as exceptional. 

In New England, pastures were reported 
drying up earlier than usual, forcing dairy 
farmers to resort to barn feeding. However, 
mot poultrymen purchase their feed, and so 
far there are no figures on losses. 

The Midwest and nearby Illinois were hit 
hard by recent high winds and rainstorms, 
with damage in excess of 84 million. How- 
ever, the long-term effect was not great, 


Free World Must Be Alert to Moscow- 
Cairo Axis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, it can 
easily be recalled how in 1955, when 
sweetness and “might,” the so-called 
Geneva spirit, was the topic of the day, 
the world witnessed but ignored the be- 
ginning of Soviet penetration of the Mid- 
dle East. Today we witness again a dis- 
maying parallel. While the powers are 
engaged in disarmament negotiations, 
the Soviet Union has moved decisively 
to gain control of that same region. 
There is the display of Soviet naval pow- 
er in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea. There is 
the sale of Soviet submarines to Egypt 
and there is the interference by Egypt, 
backed by the Soviet Union, in the af- 
fairs of anti-Communist Arab countries. 

This is, no doubt, the beginning of a 
new Egyptian attempt to close the Gulf 
of Aqaba against Israel and thereby pro- 
vide a rallying point for all the Arab 
people, 

But the target is not Israel alone. The 
target is the free world as well. The ele- 
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ments of a tragic explosion are present 
which could easily erupt into war. The 
Soviet design is obvious. The despera- 
tion of Nasser to regain some of his con- 
trol over the Arab world plays beautifully 
into the Soviet objective. The signifi- 
cance of the latest of the Soviet-Egyp- 
tian maneuvers must not be obscured by 
the seemingly hopeful disarmament ne- 
gotlations. 


Hells Canyon: Symbol of Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
as a citizen of Pennsylvania, I can only 
contemplate with apprehension and 
alarm the political maneuvering which 
has given the public power proponents a 
leg up on the socialistic Hells Canyon 
project. ` 

Mr. favorite columnist, David Law- 
rence, writing in yesterday’s Evening 
Star, has pointed out that all but 6 of 
the Democrats voted for this monstrosity 
while 39 out of 49 Republicans opposed it, 
thereby giving the GOP a firm talking 
point in its fight against State socialism. 

As a Pennsylvania taxpayer, however, 
I am not so much interested in the politi- 
cal aspects of this controversy as I am 
in its economic implications. Paying, as 
Pennsylvanians do, nearly 8 percent of 
the total Federal tax bill, it is plain to be 
seen that we will pay through the nose 
and pay vastly more than our share of 


the cost of this monstrosity from which - 


not one cent of return can possibly ac- 
crue to the citizens of the Keystone State. 


In his usual able fashion Mr. Law- 
rence cites the Tennessee Valley project 
as the classical example of what we can 
expect from such socialistic adventures 
and emphasizes the subterfuge inherent 
in all subsidized public-power planning. 
Taken in the light of what we already 
know with regard to TVA, his observa- 
tions could be prophetic in relation to 
Hells Canyon. These are his words: 

The advocates of Government ownership 
always start off with some benevolent and 
high-sounding objectives. In the Tenessee 
Valley project just after World War I they 
promised flood control and navigation ad- 
vantages in the Tennessee River and bene- 
fits to the farmer. Electric power, they in- 
sisted, was to be incidental. Today it is the 
main business of TVA, and the Government 
has been compelled to appropriate money 
for steam plants since about half of the 
power generated at TVA comes from coal and 
not dams, Private utilities in the area have 
been weakened and some put out of busi- 
ness altogcther, 


Hells Canyon sounds the tocsin of the 
renewal of the fight against creeping 
socialism in the guise of public power. 
The House has yet to work its will, and 
we can only hope the issue will be de- 
cided here on its merits without the in- 
tervention of civil rights or some other 
irrelevant issue. In addition, for which 
we are grateful, there is a wide gap be- 
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tween authorization and appropriation. 
And in the end we should be able to 
count on a Presidential yeto if all other 
resistance proves unavailing. Assuredly; 
however, we must gird ourselves and stay 
on the firing line if we are not to be 
overrun by these sycophants of socialism. 
The complete article by Columnist 
Lawrence follows: 
PRESIDENT'S CHANCE OF A LIFETIME—VOTE ON 
HELLS CANYON VIEWED As Provinc DEMO- 
CRATS ARE Party OF STATE SOCIALISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Eisenhower has the chance of a 
lifetime in the political arena—to make & 
fight for private enterprise and brand the 
Democratic Party as the party of state social- 
ism in America today. 

For the President can cite the latest vote 
in the Senate on the Hells Canyon project. 
This shows that 43 out of 49 Democrats were 
recorded as willing to use taxpayers’ money 
to put the Government further into the elec- 
tric light and power business at a cost which 
Senator War kes, of Utah, has estimated 
would run up to about $2,225,000,000 in the 
next 50 years. All this spending is voted at 
a time when budget-cutting and tax reduc- 
tion are supposed to be popular. 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, 
mobilized against Government ownership 
and state socialism 39 out of its 46 Members 
in the Senate. 

If the bill is passed by the House—and the 
state socialism advocates seem confident it 
will get the support of the Democratic Party 
there, too—President Eisenhower will most 
surely. veto the measure. There are not 
enough votes to override a veto. The Presi- 
dent has inveighed before against “creeping 
socialism" but now the Nation faces gallop- 
ing socialism. Mr. Eisenhower's action 
would demonstrate conclusively that the 
present administration is not “socialistic 
as some uninformed critics in the Republi- 
can Party have been erroneously claiming 
late. 

It means, of course, a lively issue for the 
1958 and 1960 political campaigns. For 
it is desirable that the Federal Government 
knock private enterprise out of the electric 
light and power business in America, it 
just as logical for the Federal Governmen 
to take over and operate the steel, copper 
coal, oil, aluminum, and other natural re- 
source Industries as well as automobiles 
food, and retail stores, railroads, busline® 
airlines, and all the other businesses DOW 
handled by private enterprise and private 
investors. 

A statistical case doubtless can be made 
for Government ownership and operation 
in each instance on the ground that the 
Government could do it all more cheaply— 
since no taxes, local or otherwise, would ha a 
to be pald directly out of income. The oes 
payers generally would be asked to foot tb 
bill. Private incentive would be destro: 
Millions of workers, moreover, on beco! ve 
Government employees, would have to gi 
up their labor-union privilege of using 
nomic power in negotiations for wages. The 
postal employees could give some idea mo 
their experience as to what that means 
the workers, ip 

The advocates of Government owners? 
always start off with some benevolent 
high-sounding objective. In the Ten ey 
Valley project just after World War I 3 
promised flood control and navigation a 
vantages in the Tennessee River and baga 
fits to the farmer. Electric power, th tne 
sisted, was to be incidental. Today it 18 
main business of TVA and the Gov 
has been compelled to appropriate 
for steam plants since about half of 
power generated at TVA comes from 
and not dams, Private utilltics in the 
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have been weakened and some put out of LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


business altogether. 
The Pederal Power Commission surveyed 
the whole Hells Canyon project and found 
hat the three smaller dams which the pri- 
Yate companies have been granted a license 
to build would furnish all the electric power 
Tequired and do all the flood control work 
that is needed. Private investors would 
Supply the money. Now this opportunity 
Would be taken away. 
The public power advocates won the fight 
ause of some new-found allies from the 
Southern part of the United States. Repub- 
Mean Senators are saying openly that the 
mocratie leadership manipulated a deal 
Whereby some northern Democrats agreed to 
SUpport the South in a parliamentary ma- 
neuver the other day to keep the civil rights 
bill in the Judiciary Committee. In ex- 
{ nge for this—which turned out to be 
utile anyway as the northern liberals had 
enough votes to beat the maneuver—several 
Southerners agreed to vote for the Hells Can- 
Project. In five instances this meant a 
teversal of Democratic votes recorded a year 
—enough to beat the measure if they 
Stood firm against state socialism. 
t These are not happy days in Washington 
Or those who believe in the historic Ameri- 
CAN system of private enterprise. This sys- 
built our unrivaled industrial capacity 
today is the Nation's real defense 
. & powerful enemy, Khrushchev, 
Communist spokesman, predicted 3 
ago in his television interview that 
in rndchudren of the present generation 
toc, e United States would be living under 
bun atem. Maybe he is away off in his dates 
key some form of Government ownership of 
then adumries in America may be nearer 
cra anyone nowadays thinks if the Demo- 
in tic Party—numerically the majority party 
stan Nation today—continues to embrace 
te socialism, 
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— House may order the printing 7 a 
not already provided for by law, 
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a to an estimate from the Public Printer 
tive 2 Probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ent nt, bureau, board, or independ- 
porta ne of the Government submitting re- 
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time o ogress shall submit therewith an 
te of the probable cost of printing the 
lating omber. Nothing in this section re- 
dorun e estimates shall apply to reports or 
Code 8 not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Menace 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Presens ons for printing extra copies, when 
Immedia to either House, shall be referred 
Admini ey, to the Committee on House 
tives op tration of the House of Representa- 
1 the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
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Proposer all give the probable cost of the 
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er ea and no extra copies shall be 
Uso fore such committee has reported 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trrug 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recon, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrix 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

eedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the RECORD with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concresstonal Recor, in 7 point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 8 -polnt 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction ìs necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 


bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, f 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Rxconn is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGressionat Recorp the full report or 
print 7 any committee or subcommittee 
when report or print has been previous! 
printed. This rule shall not be construed te 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 


not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 


paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his Own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out’ individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Oficial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House passed small business bill. 


Conferees filed report on Labor-HEW appropriations bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday, June 26, at 12 noon. 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


COTTON 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee 
concluded its hearings on miscellaneous bills relating 
to cotton, with testimony as follows: Senator Kefauver, 
A. L. Story and Gil F. Parker, both of American Cotton 
Producers Association, William J. Lodwick, New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and Malcolm J. Rogers, New 
York Cotton Exchange, all of whom favored S. 2226, 
to increase farm income and to expand markets for cot- 
ton by enabling cotton to be sold competitively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; Walter L. Randolph, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, L, L. Lovell, Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, Boswell Stevens, Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation, E. H. Agnew, South Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation, R. Flake Shaw, North Caro- 
lina Farm Bureau, H. E. Slusher, Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau, J. Walter Hammond, Texas Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Waldo Frasier, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, 
W. B. McAlister, New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Bureau, and H. L. Wingate, Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, all of whom favored S. 2273, to provide an 
alternative acreage adjustment and price-support pro- 
gram for the 1958 crop of cotton; and Lester Martin, 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Maine, and 
Michael Schoonjans, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, who favored S. 314, to assist the U. S. 
cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable share 
of the world market. 


APPROPRIATIONS—LEGISLATIVE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee, in execu- 
tive session, ordered favorably reported to the full com- 
mittee H. R. 7599, fiscal 1958 appropriations for the 
legislative branch. 
e full committee will meet in executive session to 
-er this matter tomorrow. 
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APPROPRIATIONS—POST OFFICE 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported without amendment 
H. J. Res.-379, making additional appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for fiscal year 1958. 


FINANCIAL INVESTIGATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued its finan- 

cial investigation hearings, and received further testi- 

mony from Secretary of the Treasury George 

Humphrey, who answered questions of the committee. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee, in execu- 
tive session, ordered favorably reported the following? 

The nominations of Val Peterson, of Nebraska, to be 
Ambassador to Denmark, and Jacob D. Beam, of New 
Jersey, to be Ambassador to Poland; 

Without amendment—S, 603, to require that interna- 
tional agreements other than treaties, hereafter enter 
into by U. S., be transmitted to the Senate within 60 days 
after the execution thereof, S. 1361, to revive and reenact 


act authorizing construction of bridge across Pigeon 


River in Minnesota, and S. Con. Res. 35, expressing 
sense of the Congress that the U. N. convene in s 
session to consider its committee’s report on the Hun- 
garian revolution; 

With amendment—S. 1174, to clarify the general 
powers, increase the borrowing authority, and authorize 
the deferment of interest payments on borrowings o 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
and S. J. Res. 73, providing for membership and partici 
pation by the U. S. in the International Labor Organ- 
ization and authorizing appropriations therefor; and 

An original resolution extending the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament until August 31, 1957. 


LOBBYING 


Committee on Government Operations: Committe? 
met in executive session for the consideration of S. 2195 
to amend title III of the Legislative Reorganization Ac 
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Allocation of Nickel 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26,1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I am placing in the Recorp a let- 
ter of June 12, 1957, from the Honorable 
Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President. 

This letter is in response to my letter 
Of April 3, 1957—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
OrD of April 18, 1957—to Mr. Gray con- 
Cerning the allocation of nickel with 
Particular reference to the disposition 
of the nickel sinter from the Govern- 
Ment's Nicaro operation. 

Mr. Gray's letter reads, in part, as 
follows: 

5. There la no written agreement between 

Department of Commerce or the Office 
Of Defense Mobilization and the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. with respect to the alloca- 
tion of nickel. As noted above when de- 
Control of nickel was being considered in 

53 the Department of Commerce obtained 
from the principal producers and suppliers 
an understanding that in the event the sup- 
Ply of nickel was inadequate for all pur- 

they would distribute the supply equi- 
tably among all nondefense consumers, 
ey agreed to do this and the International 
Nickel Co. confirmed its intent in this mat- 


EXTENSION 


in a letter to the Secretary of Commerce 


ted August 20, 1953 (copy attached). 


The letter of August 20, 1953, from 
Mr. L, R. Larson, assistant vice presi- 
dent, International Nickel Co. is in con- 

ation of the understanding of ar- 
b gement as it is sometimes referred to 
5 administration officials. It is difficult 
ta Understand how this informal ar- 

Ngement between the Commerce De- 

artment and the International Nickel 
2 though tacitly approved by the 

ba Ce of Defense Mobilization, Execu- 
b © Office of the President, binds other 
Toducers ahd suppliers or consumers. 


ti Responsible officials in the administra- 
n have assured me and others that 
Ne System of allocation developed by 
De O and approved by the Commerce 
Upon ent and ODM, though based 
Dri nickel consumption in the period 
Or to the Korean incident, is flexible 
that it takes into consideration ex- 
ind ded or contracted requirements, new 
Ustries, new uses, and so forth. 
dene these assurances, I am in- 
corr €d that the situation has not been 
3 insofar as some of the steel 
Mitted iy concerned. Further, it is sub- 
there 1 the reason for this is because 
tion f as been no change in the alloca- 
ormulas since 1951, and production 
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volumes have changed radically since the 
quotas were established. i 

I am, therefore, addressing a letter to 
Secretary Weeks today asking if he or 
his staff is willing to confer with mem- 
bers of the industry who are seriously 
affected by the current system of alloca- 
tions and will give consideration to their 
problems and recommendations. Mr, 
Gray's letter follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, \ 
House of Representatives, 

í Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, McCormack: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 3 and the April 
15 acknowledgment of my staff. I regret the 
delay in replying but felt it was desirable to 
await the preparation of certain statistical 
data by the Commerce Department with 
respect to the amount of new nickel made 
available to the Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 
over the past several years. 

The Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. prior 
to 1950 was essentially a converter and as 
such purchased sheet bar from the steel 
mills for conversion to semifinished products, 
In 1950 the company became an active melter 
and producer of steel and a direct consumer 
of nickel. The statistics furnished me by 
the Commerce Department show that the 
company has substantially increased its pro- 
duction of nickel alloy steels and it is felt 
that the corresponding increases in the 
amounts of new nickel made available to the 
company during the recent shortage years 
haye been fair and equitable. These data 
are classified as “company confidential“ by 
the Commerce Department and are not in- 
cluded herewith as it would reveal operat- 
ing figures of the corporation. 

Other information in the letter I have 
received from Mr. H. B. McCoy, Adminis- 
trator, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, is quoted below: 

Our comments on the specific questions 
by Congressman McCormack, which follow, 
are enumerated to correspond with the ques- 
tions in his letter. A 

1. When nickel for nondefense purposes 
was decontrolled in 1953, Government re- 
ceived assurances from the major producers 
and suppliers of this metal that they would 
endeavor to maintain an equitable distribu- 
tion of the nickel available for industry after 
all defense requirements were fully satisfied. 
Accordingly, the suppliers of nickel have 
provided each consumer with his fair share 
of all nickel available for nondefense uses 
in accordance with the policies and proce- 
dures given in detail in the enclosed report 
on the “Study of Supply and Distribution 
of Nickel,” dated December 31, 1956, page 
25. It is essential, therefore, that the Goy- 
ernment make every effort toward an equita- 
ble redistribution of Nicaro nickel to avoid 
compromising the system by permitting free 
distribution of the Nicaro product. 

“As Mr. Curley points out the steel indus- 
try is limited in its consumption of nickel 
oxide sinter by the availability of electrolytic 
nickel which for technical reasons must be 
available in a certain ratio with sinter. In 
order to increase the availability of electro- 
lytic nickel for industry and thereby increase 
the capacity to use sinter arrangements are 
being discussed with nickel plating suppliers 


to replace à substantial portion of electro- 
lytic nickel normally used for the manufac- 
ture of nickel anodes and plating salts with 
Nicaro nickel oxide sinter and powder. The 
premium price (diverted from Government 
shipments) and market price electrolytic 
nickel so released will be redistributed on an 
equitable basis to all other consumers, in- 
cluding the steel industry. 

“The nickel sinter offered to the steel in- 
dustry, which Mr. Curley referred to as be- 
ing unsalable within the normal distribution 
pattern, in actuality, amounted to 1 million 
pounds (not 1.5 million pounds) and will 
total 2 million pounds with the receipt of 
further shipments. This quantity is being 
set aside for sale to the plating-supply 
houses in initiating the program mentioned 
above and therefore none of this material will 
be available for sale outside the usual dis- 
tribution pattern. 

2. Disposition of the additional 1 million 
pounds of nickel sinter referred to by Mr. 
Curley is covered in the reply to question 1. 

“3. Government is not aware öf any mills 
which are receiving more nickel than they 
require. To the best of our knowledge all 
mills are receiving less than their require- 
ments and many have operating inventories 
reported to be less than 10 days, which is far 
below their normal requirements. 

“4. Recent changes have been brought 
about in the distribution system as it affected 
the plating consumers through modifications 
of customer entitlement bases by the plating 
distributors, These changes have been de- 
scribed in the attached copies of reports to 
Congress by the Department of Commerce. 
The system as it affected all other consumers 
appears to be reasonably satisfactory and un- 
der these circumstances no recommendations 
for further changes are being contemplated 
at this time. 

“5. There is no written agreement between 
the Department of Commerce or the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the International 
Nickel Co. with respect to the allocation of 
nickel. As noted above when decontrol of 
nickel was being considered in 1953 the De- 
partment of Commerce obtained from the 
principal producers and suppliers an under- 
standing that in the event the supply of 
nickel was inadequate for all purposes they 
would distribute the supply equitably among 
all nondefense consumers, They agreed 
to do this and the International Nickel Co. 
confirmed its intent in this matter in a letter 
to the Secretary of Commerce dated August 
20, 1953 (copy attached). 

“I believe the above covers the substantive 
questions raised by Congressman McCor- 
MACK and Mr. Curley. However, Mr. Curley's 
remark that there is a tie-in of information 
between various suppliers of nickel with re- 
gard to distribution may deserve comment. 
As far as we know this does not exist. Those 
who wish to buy nickel from the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co, report the total nickel they 
expect to receive from all sources without 
identification. This information then is 
used by the company in developing the in- 
dividual’s entitlement for the period. Other 
producers provide BDSA with information on 
their shipments which with information ob- 
tained from an inspection of the INCO books, 
enables us to ascertain if an equitable dis- 
tribution is generally being maintained. All 
this information is received and retained in 
confidence by BDSA.” 

I believe the preceding information covers 
all the questions raised in your letter, us 
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well as those in Mr. Curley’s letter, except 
for his comments as to the movement of 
nickel into the stockpile. In that connec- 
tion, we have not directed any of the Nicaro 
production into the stockpile for more than 
a year, and for the past three quarters have 
diverted the nickel under all Government 
contracts to industry use to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. 
Government nickel scheduled for shipment 
to the stockpile is being continued, Calen- 
dar year 1957 diversions will reach approxi- 
mately 115 million pounds. During 1956 
there were 79.3 million pounds diverted. 

I hope this information will be heipful to 
you and that you will call on us whenever 
we can be of service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gérvon Gray, Director. 


Avucust 20, 1953, 


The Honorable Sryctam WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary; We understand that 
in considering the derontrol of nickel there 
are a number of questions on which you 
want our opinion. 

> In the event of decontrol of nickel it is our 
understanding that the Department of Conr- 
merce would advise us in advance on a quar- 
terly basis of the military and AEC require- 
ments for nickel. We would honor all of 
these requirements with preferential deliy- 
ery. Furthermore, it is our plan to advise 
the Secretary of Commerce quarterly of our 
nickel deliveries for military and AEC re- 
quirements. 

It is our intention to advise the Secretary 
of Commerce in advance and on a quartrely 
basis of our expected nickel deliveries to the 
United States including stockpile. In the 
event such deliveries exceed the present 
amount of 42,500,000 pounds, exclusive of 
stockpile which we are currently delivering 
quarterly, to the American industrial econ- 
omy we will at such time discuss with the 
Secretary of Commerce whether the excess 
should be distributed to this economy or of- 
fered to the stockpile for immediate accept- 
ance. A 
After taking care preferentially of the mil- 
itary and AEC requirements the balance of 
our nickel as reported quarterly will be dis- 
tributed to the civilian economy in a fair 

and equitable manner. 

It is also our understanding that you are 
concerned whether the decontrol of nickel 
will result in inflationary prices. We can 
assure you that our method of distribution 
is such that any of the nickel we distribute 

to the civillan economy would have great 
difficulty in reaching the black market. This 
is best illustrated by the fact that we are 
in normal commercial contact with users of 
nickel who buy at little as 100 pounds. As 
far as our own prices are concerned, the rec- 
ord speaks for itself. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. R. Larson, 
Assistant Vice President. 
International Nickel Co. 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, Before New York Young Re- 
publican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


The maximum diyersion of’ 
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the Appendix of the Recor the address 
delivered by my colleague, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case], before the 
New York Young Republican Club, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
June 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS By SENATOR CASE OF, NEW JERSEY 
PRSPARED FOR DELIVERY AT BREAKFAST MEET- 
ING, New York YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL; WASHINGTON, D, C. 

I am glad to report that things have been 
going well on Capitol Hill, The President's 
legislative program is really starting to roll, 
So much so that I am confident this Congress 
will enact a meaningful ciyil-rights bill—the 
first since the Civil War era. We can see the 
end of the road, even though the struggle 
for the right-to-vote bill will be long. Al- 
though the Senate heard the threat of two 
filibusters from the southern side, the parlia- 
mentary success of this week is encouraging. 
I now believe we can get the 64 votes neces- 
sary to shut off the filibusters. 

This was not the only achievement on the 
President's legislative list. The victories dis- 
prove the wishful thinking of some political 
theorists that the President's leadership has 
declined to the point where his legislative 
program is doomed. Let me cite the Presi- 
dent's box score for the past week. 

On Tuesday the House beat off all attempts 
to water down the administration's civil- 
rights bill, and by a vote of 286 to 126 finally 
passed the bill virtually intact. Of these 286 
affirmative votes, 168 were Republican, while 
only 19 Republicans yoted in the negative. 
By contrast, the Democratic split was 118 in 
favor to 107 against the bill. 

Thursday night, as you all know, we won 
the important first round in our effort to get 
consideration of a right-to-vote measure. 
By a vote of 45 to 39, the Senate voted, in 
effect, to place the House bill on the Senate 
Calendar, bypassing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which has bottled up the Senate's, own 
version of this important bill for more than 
5 months. Thirty-four Republican Senators, 
joined by 11 Democrats, yoted to overrule a 
point of order against sending the bill to 
the calendar. Only five Republican Senators 
voted to send the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Within the past week the Senate also ap- 
proved the mutual security authorization 
bill, with 31 Republicans and 26 Democrats 
voting for the measure. On Tuesday the 
Senate ratified United States participation 
in the International Atomic Energy Agency— 
the realization of a bold and courageous pro- 
posal to harness the atom for peace made by 
President Eisenhower in his appearance be- 
fore the United Nations in 1953. Thirty-two 
Republicans and 35 Democrats supported the 
President on this issue. 

These votes speak for themselves. Support 
for President Eisenhower's program has been 
growing steadily since he made his two na- 
tionwide radio and television addresses to 
the American people, the first explaining his 


budget recommendations in general, and the. 


second, his mutual-security program specifi- 
cally. The effect of these talks was substan- 
tial. The strong bipartisan support for the 
mutual security authorization bill demon- 
strated that the erosion of the President's 
program had been stopped. 

The fight is far from over. The mutual 
security and defense appropriation bills must 
be passed without crippling cuts. And as 
I indicated earlier, referral of the civil-rights 
bill to the calendar is only the beginning of 
the struggle on that issue. Only the virtually 
solid support of Republicans in the Senate 
can assure passage of this vital legisiation. 
The votes In the House and Senate this week 
show that the Democrats are hopelessly split 
on civil rights. Incidentally, I think we will 
hear less and less about a Republican split 


let ters). 


June 20 


from our friends across the aisle as the civil- 
rights bill is debated in the Senate. They 
will have enough fences of their own to 
mend, 

I think there is a conclusion to be drawn 
from these recent legislative events, It is 
that we must put aside all talk about splits 
in the Republican Party. There is too much 
of the President’s program still at stake to 
engage in any further divisiveness. The 
splendid showing of congressional Republi- 
cans in the past week was highly encourag- 
ing. But we still have a big job before us. 
if we are to enact the legislative program 
that President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended—a program that the American peo- 
ple have clearly demonstrated they will 
support. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is obvi- 
ous to me that our form of government 
is successful to the degree that citizens 
participate and are well informed con- 
cerning the issues of the day. MY 
weekly newsletter of June 22 is here in- 
cluded for those who are interested in 
reading one Congressman’s report to his 
constituents: 

WASHINGTON Report 


(By Congressman Bruce Aldxn, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


JUNE 22, 1957. — The House ciyil-rights bill 
conclusion was tense, dramatic, and disap- 
pointing. The bill passed 286 to 126 (almost 
same vote as last year, few changed their 
views despite long debate—see last two news- 
The jury-trial amendment was 
beaten 251 to 158, a bitter disappointment 
and cause for alarm to many Members. In 
my last of three floor speeches, I summarized 
it this way—"After long debate no one has 
yet defined ‘civil rights.’ Are we jeopardiz- 
ing, through new Federal jurisdiction, the 
rights outlined in the first 10 constitutional 
amendments? Unless and until we define 
just what the civil rights are that we seek 
to protect, other than the right to vote. 
which is perfectly clear to us, there should st 
least be the right of. trial by jury,” These 
brief final remarks I've sent to each Senator 
(and already have received 22 replies) in the 
hope that the bill can be improved in Sen- 
ate debate, or better still, defeated. In cart- 
before-horse fashion we have seriously 
threatened the very freedom of all citizens. 
including those the bill seeks to protect. It 
seems to me. This fact will be learned te 
the consternation and surprise of many, 
predict, if it becomes law. 

The third supplemental -appropriation _ 
bill, 1957 (title self-explanatory as to hox 
budget cuts later can be reinstated) brough 
back to us two very controversial issues, 
flood insurance and tungsten stockpiling: 
Flood insurance (May 11 newsletter) was 
defeated again 218 to 186, too close a margin, 
Once again it was considered the “politica! 
thing to do by many to prove they were 
against floods by voting on this fantasticall¥ 
expensive new Government ram. AP" 
parently 186 are still unmoyed by nation- 
wide pleas for economy and “cut the bud 
get", as well as by the specific facts showing 
the impracticality of such a program. Ag™ 
we see the camel trying to poke his Po 
under the tent, Tungsten purchase for d 
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fense stockpiling debate produced these 
Startling facts: (1) tungsten purchase au- 
thorized by Congress has resulted in Gov- 
ernment paying $63 per ton while market 
Price was $43 (ultimate loss of $138 million); 
(2) a 7-year wartime supply on hand, or 
26 years at normal rate; (3) surplus tung- 
sten beyond long-term strategic need equals 
182-year supply for jet engines manufacture. 
Shouldn't Congressmen protest? We did, so 
no more money in this bill for tungsten. 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
tistance Act of 1954 extension of Public Law 
480 was the week's real shocker to me. And 
I ended up as one of only seven who voted 
against it. The bill purports to dispose of 
Our agricultural surpluses through sales and 
Rifts. The obvious need to get rid of our 
Surpluses is the underlying logic. As to 
Sales (now up #4 billion), 87 agreements 
With 30 countries has resulted in disposal of 
$3 billion of food for foreign currency, which 
Money United States spends in these coun- 
for military bases, strategic materials, 
economic assistance, gifts and loans, mili- 
tary housing, residences for agricultural 
Attaché, school aid, Mbraries, community 
Centers, books and periodicals, formation 
and promotion of 4-H agricultural clubs for 
tter rural ving. Then the gift food goes 
tor refugee relle, for flood relief and needy 
Persons, eto, etc. “Uncle Sugar“? In sales, 
We don't get dollars; we give food and when 
We get the foreign currency, we spend it 
Within each country. Ian't this foreign aid? 
Course, but we don't call it that. It's 
Called an emergency program (going into 
Its fourth year) to develop new markets. 
zen it? Even the Agriculture Committee 
States only 1.6 percent of the products and 
ds went to this purpose, the reason for 
law in the first place. 
In the outright gift phase (8300 million 
re, total $800 million) 1,287 million 
Pounds of food were given away overseas and 
Million pounds in the United States. At 
this point, I took the floor to protest the 
Entire bill, to point out that many others 
the needy in 39 States get food now 
from Uncie Sam, that local agencies solicit 
Ple to get theirs. Is it Uncle Sam's re- 
SPonsibility to feed, clothe, and house us? 
How does this differ from socialism? It 
Goesn't. Unions on strike are distribution 
Seutern—must taxpayers support strikers? 
ure, we must dispose of our surpluses, and 
We must and can help the needy. An at- 
Pt to add cotton to the giveaways was 
ly defeated, with most southern con- 
Vatives for it. Are we helpless to solve 
Sur problems or are we just spineless and 
Political? If we feed people, will they vote 
or us? Only seven of us voted against this 
— ty. Where now are the States 
Arnters? (The anticivil rights orators). 
Bain, who's for economy? 
thane Prime Minister of Japan spoke to us 
fichiers House Chamber Thursday. His mov- 
1 and friendly speech (through a trans- 
Mad „ sprinkled with beliefs in democracy, 
th © me remember that only 12 years ago 
Month we bombed Osaka, Kobe and 
m I could never then have anticipated 
ae future work, nor that Germany and 
boron our enemies, would be prospering 
ond other nations, 


Attacks Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


` HILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney Ledger 
tS. C.) of June 22, 1957: 

ATTACKS FOREIGN AID 


Former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs W. Spruille Braden 
has condemned the foreign-aid program of 
the United States as one of national suicide, 

Braden, who served as Ambassador to 
Argentina during the Truman administra- 
tion, told the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee recently that our foreign-aid program 
had cost the United States $600 billion by 
the end of this current fiscal year, June 30, 
and should have brought about spectacular 
results. 

Instead, he said, it must be admitted that 
no nation has ever given away so much to so 
many for such meager rewards. Braden 
charged that the program had not only failed 
to produce security for the United States but 
that In some cases it had actually created 
enemies. 

Braden said the main results of the pro- 
gram, which had been backed by misguided 
idealists and sentimentalists, was to estab- 
Ush soft jobs for thousands of bureaucrats 
and waste the taxpayers’ money. 

We do not entirely agree with Braden. 
American generosity immediately after World 
War II probably saved Western Europe from 
communism. At least, the aid program 
backed up by the United States monopoly on 
the atom bomb probably prevented the na- 
tions of Western Europe from turning to bol- 
shevism, And In some cases, such as that of 
England, the ald program played a vital role 
in restoring that country to a more normal 
and stable economic way of life. 

However, we do agree that in many cases 
the United States aid program has been con- 
ducted in a wasteful manner and too hastily 
organized to produce results. Therefore, we 
agree that whatever ald the United States 
furnishes in future years should be in the 
form of loans, to be repaid, and not in the 
form of grants. 

There have been outstanding examples of 
success in the big foreign- ald program, and 
one of them is the story in Turkey, and an- 
other is that in Greece. So the foreign-aid 
program cannot be condemned in wholesale 
fashion and declared an absolute failure. 
However, Braden is in tune with the senti- 
ment of the times, and it seems that Congress 
and the American people are ready for the 
ald program to be put on a practical basis. 


Small Business Act 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend 
the Small Business Act of 1958, as amended, 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
fully deserves the wholehearted expres- 
sions of sincere appreciation accorded to 
them by Members of this House from 
both sides of the aisle. The Small Busi- 
ness Act is of great importance to the 
future of our country. Its importance 
cannot be overestimated. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency, whose chairman is the renowned 


and distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Spence], whose many out- 
standing contributions to the greatness 
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of America are a matter of record, has 
reported in H. R, 7963 a bill the need for 
which is evident. It is a bill which shall 
be of increasing value in the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life in the 
future. 

As our Nation has developed its econ- 
omy and expanded its population, the 
opportunities for the entrepreneur—like 
a Henry Ford—decrease almost in ratio 
to the growth of larger industries. The 
demands of these larger industries for 
capital and credit foreclose this source to 
small business, The need for Govern- 
ment to keep open the avenue from which 
we obtain those who bring initiative, 
vision, and courage and, develop new 
ideas, new ways, and new industries, is 
clearly apparent and vital. The small- 
business man is the source from which 
we draw our strength. 


I take advantage of this opportunity 
to express the deep appreciation of the 
people of Hawaii to the very able and 
dedicated gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Mutter]. Due to his vision and 
broad interest in the economy of the 
United States and in every part of the 
United States, Hawaii has today a Small 
Business Administration. That Small 
Business Administration is today giving 
hope in a most needed area in Hawaii. 

Due to the continuing interest and 
most capable attention of the outstand- 
ing chairman of Subcommittee No. 2, 
Mr. Mutter, who visited Hawaii during 
the Easter recess with the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Steep], the people of Hawaii have 
great expectations that in the Small 
Business Administration, whose branch 
office in Hawaii has recently been given 
additional authority, they will find the 
assistance needed to develop the small 
business so needed in the Hawaiian 
economy. 

Tt is my understanding from members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration has given 
the branch manager of the Hawaiian 
office substantial authority with respect 
to the handling of loans and other mat- 
ters so that to all intents and purposes 
it will operate as a regional office. The 
designation of a regional office was not 
insisted on in view of this commitment 
from the Administrator since adminis- 
trative expenses would be unduly in- 
creased if it were a regional office. I 
commend the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and extend our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for their gra- 
cious consideration, 


Resolution on Airman Girard from City 
Council, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 
Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a resolution offered by the city 
council of Lynn, Mass., on June 11, 1957, 
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requesting the President to order the De- 
partment of Defense to keep custody of 
Airman Girard. 

The resolution follows: 
Crry or LYNN IN Crry COUNCIL, Jone 11, 1957 


Whereas Alrman Third Class Girard of the 
United States Air Force, allegedly committed 
an offense on & Military Reservation in Ja- 
pan; and 

Whereas the alleged offense was committed 
on a Military Reservation under the control 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas trial of said Airman Girard has 
been set down for a Japanese criminal court: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lynn City Council, That 
the President of the United States be re- 
quested to order the Department of Defense 
to keep custody of Airman Girard and give 
him a court martial under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice of the United States 
and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Senators Kexnevy and SALTON- 
STALL and Congressmen Lane and BATES. 


Thailand Celebrates 25th Anniversary of 
National Day, June 24th 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr, Speaker, when I 

tumed from the Bandung Conference 
at Indonesia, I announced that I would 
address the House of Representatives on 
the occasion of the national holiday of 
each one of the participating nations 
on friendly terms with the United States. 
I wish to send greetings to the people of 
Thailand, His Majesty King Phumiphon 
Adundet, and His Excellency Pote Sara- 
sin, Ambassador of Thailand, on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of National Day, June 24, 
1957. 

Thailand enjoys the proud distinction 
of being the only nation in southeast 
Asia, and one of the few on the con- 
tinent of Asia, which has been inde- 
pendent throughout its history, Al- 
though from the beginning of her his- 
tory Thailand had been governed by a 
progressive monarchy, the people threw 
off the yoke of absolutism on June 24, 
1932, and proclaimed a constitutional 
monarchy with the hopes that the new 
government might better meet the needs 
of the times. Thailand enjoys all the 
principal features of democratic gov- 
ernment including elections, a constitu- 
tion, and a legislative body. In general, 
democracy is the established practice in 
Thailand’s political institutions. 

In this world so often beset by tur- 
moils, Thailand has had the good for- 
tune of being governed by farsighted, 
wise, and firm statesmen. She has thus 
known an era of unprecedented develop- 
ment, without disregard to her internal 
and external security. The leaders of 
the nation have as their primary aim 
the development of the resources of the 
country in order to attain a better 
standard of living for the benefit of all 
its people. 
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About 85 percent of the gainfully em- 
ployed Thais are engaged in agriculture. 
Agricultural products earn over 60 per- 
cent of the national revenue. Far- 
sighted governmental policies are pro- 
viding research stations and the facilities 
to experiment with mechanization of rice 
production, Thailand’s chief crop and 
mainstay, as well as the development of 
large irrigation projects to increase the 
yield per acre and the overall harvest. 
Although much remains to be done, no- 
table progress has been made in indus- 
try and transportation. The Govern- 
ment's medical and health officials many 
of whom have been trained in American 
medical schools, recognize the great need 
for health improvement and the short- 
age of adequately trained medical per- 
sonnel. United Nations antimalaria 
teams are cooperating with the Thai 
health officials. - Success has also been 
achieved in the antiyaw campaign, 
launched through joint UNICEF and 
WHO action. Hospitals and clinics are 
being established and health education 
is being carried on throughout the land. 
Mobile health units travel both on land 
and water for the welfare of rural com- 
munities. The importance of education 
has been greatly stressed in the country. 
Keenly aware of the fact that-a great 
number of the people are illiterate, the 
Thai Government has arranged for 
assistance by educational specialists 
through UNESCO and the United States 
Government. 

The Thai people along with the rest 
of the free world know that a free and 
prosperous people is communism's most 
formidable foe. Every well-founded and 
happy home is a fortress against tyr- 
anny, while poverty and wretchedness 
are its breeding ground. 

It is Thai policy to maintain friendly 
relations with other nations. In am- 
plification of this policy she has taken 
her place with the free nations in United 
Nations sessions, and has benefited 
greatly from membership. Thailand 
was the first nation which responded to 
the appeal of the United Nations and 
sent troops, naval and air forces to fight 
side by side with other free nations in 
Korea, and actively participates in the 
councils of the United Nations. 

The United States enjoys a historical 
friendship with Thailand. The United 
States is well represented in Th: d, 
where Americans are held in high re- 
gard. The Thais have welcomed Ameri- 
can assistance in improving its economic 
well-being and keeping its political 
freedom. As examples of the projects 
which had added much to United States 
prestige are the highway construction, 
education and health programs. 

Southeast Asia is undergoing a period 
of phenomenally rapid change. Much 
has been achieved. The free world can 
count itself fortunate that that inci- 
dent and upheavals in the area, serious 
though some have been, have been 
markedly fewer and less widespread 
than the Communist agitators had 
hoped to achieve. Thailand in particu- 
lar has given us an impressive demon- 
stration that when people are content- 
ed and happy, communism makes but 
little progress. 
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Thailand's strategic position, its tra- 
dition as a free nation in southeast 
Asia, and its opposition to communism, 
give the country an important place in 
international affairs. It is an example 
and inspiration to,other countries in 
the region who are engaged in the con- 
flict with totalitarian aggression, As a 
bulwark against communism, the influ- 
ence of the Thai may be beyond meas- 
ure. 

Again I salute Thailand and pray for 
continued mutual loyalty and respect 
between our countries and a continued 
avon purpose toward our peaceful 
aims. 


Sixty-First Anniversary of Twin Shaft 
. Mine Disaster at Pittston, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. John C. Kehoe, Sr., columnist for the 
Sunday Dispatch of Pittston, Pa., and an 
outstanding businessman and civic 
leader, in which Mr. Kehoe graphically 
presents the terrible mine disaster which 
befell the mine employees and their fam- 
ilies at the Twin Shaft located at Pitts- 
ton Junction 61 years ago this coming 
Friday: 


Vivin Memonres or Locat AREA'S Wonst 
DISASTER 


(By John C. Kehoe,’ Sr.) 


Friday, June 28, is the 61st anniversary of 
the Twin Shaft disaster, a catastrophe such 
as rarely hits any town and the like of which 
I hope never occurs again in the anthracite 
reglon., At about 3 a. m. on that awful day 
in 1896 residents of Pittson and West Pittson 
were aroused by what was thought to be 
three terrific explosions which shook houses 
and furniture like an earthquake. Soon the 
fire gongs sounded and the colliery whistles 
blew and the word spread like wildfire that 4 
cave-in had occurred deep in the workings 
at Twin Shaft, located at Pittston Junction 
and operated at that time by a mining firm 
called the Newton Coal Mining Co. 

As soon as I heard the colliery whistles 
blowing I instantly knew that they must be 
the signal of disaster at the Twin for I nad 
known that a bad squeeze was on in the 
Twin mines and that my father and brother 
and uncle, and many of my friends had bee? 
working a night shift trying to stop it and 
sO save a large pump in the section affected: 
I was one of the first to go down in the 
Twin Shaft to help in the rescue efforts- 
Billie Lee of Prospect Street, Pittston, who 15 
still living, was also one of the rescue party 
and as far as I know the two of us are the 
only ones in that rescue party still livive: 
We were mule drivers at the time we we? 
into the mines as rescuers. It was a hopeless 
task which went on for days and which end- 
ed shortly after July 24, on which date 
nearly all the mine superintendents and 
mining engineers in the valley met at Twin 
Shaft and decided that in their estimation 
the obstructions were so insurmountable 
that the bodies of the entombed could not 
be found, 
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My father, my brother Frank and my 
Uncle Thomas Barrett were among those 
Who had been entombed. It was a difficult 
task to discover the identity of all the men 
Who were lost because the only person hav- 
ing the names of all the men and boys who 
Teported for work and entered the mine 
that night was one of the victims of the 
disaster. After several days of canvassing 
homes and the boarding houses where the 
Mineworkers who had lately arrived from 

pean countries lived, the Newton Coal 
Mining Co. announced that 58 men and boys 
had perished, leaving widows, orphans and 
dependents to the number of 150. 

The Newton Coal Mining Co. went out of 

Usiness some time after the Twin Shaft 
disaster and the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. then 
Operated that colliery until Kehoe-Berge 

Co. took it over about 25 years ago. 

The Twin Shaft is A Kehoe-Berge Coal Co. 

Operation in which my early years were en- 

twined long before there was a Kehoe-Berge 

1 Co—indeed, long before I had even be- 

Fun to get near the first rung ot the ladder 
Upward toward success in business, 


ADVOCATES SAFETY 


Learning firsthand as I did the agony of 
losing loved ones in a mine disaster, there 
no more ardent advocate of mine safety 
than I am. Thank God the anthracite in- 
Gustry has come a long way in safety prac- 
since that June day in 1896 when the 
in Shaft disaster occurred, and in addi- 
tion to the good safety records good mine 
Operators have nowadays is a more humane 
hod of taking care of mine accident 
Victims, 


When mine accidents do occur today 
en's compensation and social security 
aid the victims, and if a disaster should 
Occur the American Red Cross would help 
and while none of these forms of assistance, 
Or all of them together, can make up for in- 
or death, they are a big improvement 
Over the era when the Twin Shaft disaster 
- In those days there was no or- 
8anized assistance and the victim of a mine 
' Accident was simply brought home and 
on aped on his family whether he be dead 
Beet injured. In the case of the Twin 
aft disaster the bodies were never found, 
teats Twin Shaft disaster, creating as it did 
th, Widows, orphans, and dependents, moved 
the community so deeply that civic leaders of 
tela AY organized their own plan to bring 
to the dependents of the disaster’s vic- 
- The Pittston Board of Trade called a 
Meeting for Monday evening, June 29, 
y following the disaster, to consider 
eo of helping the bereaved families. A 
Deal unttee was appointed to draw up an ap- 
trad and to solicit funds and the board of 
pees itself headed the subscription list with 
Ct Of 81.000. The Newton Coal Mining 
Pty 82,500 in merchandise from the com- 
from, Store to those left dependent—a far cry 
the modern anthracite mining com- 
— elaborate system of workmen's com- 
tion payments. 


8 
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PUBLIC MEETING 


of Public Meeting was held on the evening 
Pitiston 30 at Music Hall on Water Street, 
located + Where the Masonic Temple is now 
Hardis It was presided over by Benjamin 
A — the President of the Board of Trade. 
Pl Of several thousand dollars was 
messed at that meeting. On July 2 another 
Pittstonias. held at Music Hall with not only 
nent ans in attendance, but many promi- 
Attore be from nearby towns. The late 
x ry Peter A. O'Boyle, who later be- 
Man ot Luzerne County judge, was chait- 
Bows. that meeting, and the late C. C. 
the pon. Of William Street, Pittston, was 
Was fore + A permanent organization 
Broup a to handle the relief funds with a 
Bcranto Prominent citizens of Pittston, 
n, and Wilkes-Barre as incorporators. 
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Later the following officers were elected for 
this Twin Shaft Relief Association: K. J. Ross, 
president; Charles C. Bowman, secretary; M. 
W. O'Boyle, treasurer; Very Rev. John Fin- 
nen, V. G.; Rev. N. G. Parke, D. D., and An- 
drew Bryden, vice presidents. The following 
served as members of the executive commit- 
tee: K. J. Ross, president; Charles C. Bow- 
man, secretary; Andrew Bryden, Joseph Lang- 
ford, Stephen B. Bennett, John H. Foy, and 
C. Frank Bohan, Esq. 

Appeals for help were made not only lo- 
cally but railroad companies, coal companies 
and many other prominent corporations and 
individuals were asked to help and commit- 
tees visited New York and Philadelphia to 
personally solicit funds. Within 60 days 
nearly $70,000 was subscribed to the fund 
and within 9 months the total had risen to 
almost $77,000. 

HELPED WIDOWS 


The Twin Shaft Relief Association set up a 
plan whereby $60 a year was paid to each 
male child until he reached the age of 12 
(note that a boy in those days was considered 
old enough to go to work for himself at the 
age of 12); each female child got $60 per year 
until she reached the age of 13; each widow. 
got $120 per year; there were also benefits 
for other dependents. 

What a contrast those modest benefits from 
a fund raised by generous citizens solely to 
cover Twin Shaft disaster victims is to to- 
day's costs of things and today's organized 
workmen’s compensation fund and social 
security payments and Red Cross disaster 
work. I can tell you, though, that the poor 
victims of the disaster at the Twin Shaft ap- 
preciated the generosity of those who raised 
and contributed to that relief fund, and 
that fund meant an awful lot to the disaster's 
victims. I know how they felt because they 
were my people, though I was old enough 
at the time to earn my own living and was 
not a dependent of my father when he met 
his death. 

For many years I have had the parish 
priest at St. Mary's Help of Christians Church 
at the junction say a mass for the 58 men 
and boys who were entombed in the Twin 
Shaft disaster, and I have a trust fund set 
aside to have a mass said for them as long 
as there is a Catholic Church at the Junction. 

I always wanted to have a movie picture 
made of the Twin Shaft disaster but I could 
never get any person to help me out as I'm 
not a playwright. 

One time I saw a movie entitled “How 
Green Was My Valley.“ It was a story of a 
coal mine disaster which occurred either in 
England or Wales. I being one of the first 
rescue workers to go down into the Twin 
Shaft trying to rescue the entombed men 
and boys, always felt that I could write a 
better play than the one How Green Was My 
Valley. 

Whatever money would be made on the 
movie picture part of it could be used to erect 
a monument at the Twin Shaft for the 58 
men and boys. Then whatever money is left 
after building the monument it could be 
given to St. Mary Help of Christians Church. 


Federal-State Responsibilities 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW .JERSEY 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
(Mr. SIEMINSKI asked and was given 


permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the Members that on 
pages A4949 and A4950 of the Appendix 
of the Recor there is a very good exposi- 
tion of the inconsistencies in our tax poli- 
cies, local, State, and Federal. 

Unless we go after the tax structure to 
cut out the unfair and the antiquated 
in it, we are going to get immersed in 
words. 

I commend the article to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PELLY], who 
has just spoken, and do now give him a 
copy of it. 


Speech of the Vice President of the United 
States, Richard Nixon, Before the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 
SPEECH OP THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES, RICHARD NIXON, BEFORE THE UNITED 

STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

CONVENTION, MILWAUKEE, WIS., JUNE 25, 

1957 

There is no subject In which young Ameri- 
cans are more interested today than the 
maintenance of peace in the world. In my 
opinion there has been too much pessimistic, 
defeatist talk in recent months about Amer- 
ica's leadership in this field, 

We have heard that our diplomacy has 
been stupid and inept, our foreign-aid pro- 
gram is a wasteful giveaway, our economy is 
too weak to support the defenses we need, 
and that the President has failed in his lead- 
ership in both international and domestic 
affairs. 

I say that as we consider our failures, we 
should not lose sight of our successes. Al- 
though I admit that I am not an unbiased 
observer, I think it is time we should re- 
mind ourselves that under President Eisen- 
hower's leadership we have had 4 years of 
peace, 4 years of unprecedented prosperity, 
and 4 years of honest government. 

And I think it is time for us to discuss our 
responsibilities in the world, not in terms of 
what we can't do, but in terms of what 
America should do as a great Nation welcom- 
ing the opportunity which is presented to us 
to make a mighty contribution to the cause 
of peace and freedom. 

We can all agree that American and the 
free world must maintain military strength 
sufficient to meet and defeat any aggressor, 
We do this not because we want war but 
because we want peace and because history 
tells us that where a potential aggressor is 
on the loose, weakness invites attack and 
strength discourages it. 

We can disagree as to what the level of 
our strength should be. But where the de- 
cisions as to the character and quantity of 
our defense were made after months of study 
of facts available from all over the world, 
by a man with the experience and back- 
ground of the President of the United States, 
I say that anyone who would make substan- 
tial cuts in the defense budget below the 
amounts recommended is taking a risk with 
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America's security which the American peo- 
ple will not and should not support. 

I know there are those who suggest that 
we can make reductions in our Defense Es- 
tablishment because of the prospects for dis- 
armament. But while negotiations for dis- 
armament are taking piace is the very time 
when we should not reduce our defenses. 

Our primary objective and motivation in 
such negotiations must not be to reduce a 
burden of armaments we are unable or un- 
willing to maintain but to reduce the danger 
of war which our armed strength is designed 
to prevent. : 

The road to war is paved with agreements 
based solely on mutual trust. That is why 
we serve the cause of peace when we insist 
that any disarmament agreement must be 
accompanied by an inspection system which 
will cnable all the parties concerned to know 
whether the agreement is being carried out. 

We have heard a great deal of criticism 
in recent weeks of our foreign-aid programs. 
There are some who would have us believe 
that these ams amount to nothing more 
than a great philanthropic giveaway to un- 
deserving and unappreciative foreigners, If 
this were the case the Congress would not 
be justified in appropriating a dollar for their 
continuance. 

Let us examine our aid programs solely 
in terms of one question, Are the interests 
of the United States being served by them? 

Approximately three-fourths of the for- 
eign-aid appropriation is for military assist- 
ance. Among the countries which are re- 
ceiving military assistance are: Korea, For- 
mosa, South Vietnam, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key. All of these countries have common 
borders with Communist nations, We know 
from what happened in Korea that if these 
countries are not strong enough to defend 
themselves they run the risk of attack. If 
they are attacked we would inevitably be- 
come involved. 

The question then ts not whether they 
should have adequate defense forces, but 
how it can be done most economically and 
effectively. 

On the average it costs five times as much 
to maintain an American soldier abroad as 
it does for the fighting men of the Allies 
we are aiding. By conservative estimates, 
our expenditure of $2.8 billion in foreign 
military-ald results directly in at least $15 
billion worth of defense for ourselves and 
the free world. Spending less for military 
aid abroad would simply mean spending 
more for defense at homes and more Amer- 
ican boys in uniform. 

I submit that on the basis of these facts 
those who would substantially cut or elimi- 
nate our military foreign-ald programs are 
in fact the spendthrifts and not the econo- 


The President has asked for a billion dol- 
lars for the purpose of providing economic 
assistance to nations abroad. This money 
does not for the most part go to nations al- 
Ned with the United States militarily. Most 
of it goes to countries in Africa, the Near 
East and Asia which are uncommitted or 
neutral in the struggle. 

How then does this help us? 

The Communists know that if they can 
win a substantial part of the 700 million 
people who live in the uncommitted areas 
ef Asin and Africa they will not have to 
fight a war in order to achieve world domi- 
nation. If we allow the Communists to win 
the uncommitted areas of the world, the bal- 
ance of power and resources and men will 
be such that the free world will be stran- 
gled into submission by the Communist 
world. 

The billion dollars we are spending for 
economic assistance to these uncommitted 
countries, therefore, is an investment in our 
freedom and independence. 

I have yisited most of the countries in- 
volved. I have seen our*economic assist- 
ance programs in operation. There has been 
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some waste and inefficiency in their admin- 
istration. But when we consider the tre- 
mendous stakes Involved, we can only con- 
clude that the remedy for these difficulties 
and errors is to try to do a more effective 
job, and not to give up and let the Soviet 
Union start taking over the world. 

We should never make the mistake, how- 
ever, of assuming that economic assistance 
alone is the answer to the problem involved 
in winning the friendship and allegiance of 
the peoples of the uncommitted nations. 

The people of these countries above all 
else want and deserve recognition of their 
dignity as individuals and as nations. In 
my opinion, the major reason for the oppo- 
sition to colonialism in Asia and Africa was 
not economic exploitation or even the denial 
of independence but the age-old resentments 
engendered by the notion of white su- 
periority. 

We must avold any American action that 
seems to imply that we feel we are a superior 
breed. If we cannot treat the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa, or for 
that matter any sovereign people, as our 
moral equals we had better abandon our 
struggle against communism and be prepared 
for ultimate conquest. The greatest sin we 
can be guilty of in the international fleld is 
that of arrogance, of false pride, and failure 
to recognize and respect human dignity. ` 

It has been my privilege during the past 
few weeks to attend ceremonies commem- 
orating the first landing at Jamestown 350 
years ago and the landing of the Mayflower 
at Plymouth 13 years later. It is well today 
we be reminded of the risks and sacrifices 
of those who founded this Nation. We need 
the courage, the vision, and the idealism 
which characterized the first settlers of this 
land. 

The unprecedented prosperity we enjoy 
today brings with it a moral challenge that 
we cannot overlook. It is the challenge to 
sustain in prosperity the high qualities of 
character that we perfected in adversity. We 
know from history that great nations became 
corrupt, soft, and decadent under the in- 
fluence of prosperity. We know that the 
Roman Empire fell, not primarily because 
of the barbarian attacks from without, but 
rather because of the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of a prosperous citizenry. Rome fell 
when its own people lost the will to fight 
for their native land. 

I raise this point because there are some 
in our Nation today who say that we cannot 
afford the sacrifices needed to maintain our 
national security. They oppose foreign-aid 
programs or even some of our direct costs of 
defense solely because the budget is too high. 
They say that we cannot continue to carry 
the burden imposed by the common effort of 
free nations to keep alive in the world the 
spirit of freedom and the recognition of the 
dignity of man. 

Let me make my position clear. We should 
vigorously oppose any waste or any unneces- 
sary expenditure of Government funds. I 
respect the integrity of any man who may 
Gisagree with any specific program and hold 
that it does not really contribute to world 
peace. 

But I cannot understand the attitude of 
those who refuse to examine the arguments, 
but simply say we cannot afford it. No price 
is too great to pay for freedom. If we were 
a poor nation, instead of the most prosper- 
ous in the history of the world, I would still 
say that we can afford every dollar that is 
truly necessary to protect our liberty and to 
help bring peace to the world. 

We today face a challenge to show the 
tame courage and devotion in fighting for 
peace as we have always shown in fighting to 
win a war. We need today the qualities of 
greatness that were given to us by our fore- 
fathers, 

I believe that the young Americans so well 
represented by this great convention can 
provide that kind of leadership. I ask you 
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to go back to your communities and to help 
develop the enlightened public opinion 
which will support—not grudgingly but en- 
thusiastically—American policies which are 
designed not just to avold war in our time 
but to win and keep the peace for all time to 
come, 

I would hope that you could give your sup- 
port to policies which will keep our de- 
fenses strong enough to deter a hot war, to 
provide for an economic and information 
program designed not just to maintain the 
status quo but to win the cold war, and to 
help build in America the kind of society 
which will be the full realization of the 
dream our fathers had when they came to 
these shores 350 years ago. 


Jordan Celebrates 29th Anniversary 
~ of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
returned from the Asian-African con- 
ference at Bandung, I announced that I 
would address from the floor of the 
House of Representatives each one of 
the. participating nations on friendly 
terms with the United States on the 
occasion of a national holiday. May 25, 
1957, marks the 29th anniversary of the 
independence of Jordan. In observance 
of that event, I wish to send greetings 
to the people of Jordan, His Majesty, 
King Hussein and the Honorable Mah- 
moud A. Rousan, Chargé d' Affairs ad 
interim, of Jordan. 

Our keen concern for the preservation 
of the independence of other nations 
arises naturally from our own traditions 
of freedom and independence and from 
a deep awareness of the consequences to 
other nations, to the free world, and to 
ourselves of the loss of true sovereignty 
by any nation. King Hussein is to be 
commended for his forthright stand 
against antidemocratic elements in his 
country. The influence of the mob has 
been successfully challenged in Jordan- 
King Hussein's vigor has set an example 
to other Arab governments which prefer 
to settle policy by means other than sub- 
mission to subversively agitated mobs. 

In his plea for national unity, King 
Hussein aimed his words at those z 
ing of dismemberment of his country: 

I am hostile to those who portray things 
wrongly to you and those inspired from out 
side their own country and those disloy® 
to their country. I am also hostile to a 
who try to drive a wedge between me 8? 
you. © ' We meant it when we said we 
would resist anyone trying to belittle ouF 
sovereignty and our security. 


Jordan is more independent today 
than in a very long time past. gern 
Hussein is methodically cleaning 
those people who would have returned 
the country to the status of a depend 
ency. es 

To read the decrees King Hussein in 
promulgated as part of his fight 1 8 
Jordan does not warm the heart o 
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believer in democracy except as they 
May be the necessary and we hope tem- 
Porary means of averting a worse dic- 
tatorship. A stable state must be built 
€ssentially on public consent. 

Democracy, since it must rest on lit- 
eracy, education, and tolerant political 
traditions, is a plant of slow growth. 
The stability which King Hussein has 
Preserved in Jordan must justify itself 

works. The example of a victory 

Over economic difficulties there would 
have great effect elsewhere in the Mid- 
dle East. Such a victory will require 
Substantial aid and wise friendship from 
the United States. 

Let us hope that these problems plus 
the Israeli problem can be solved for 
the good of all men of good will, 


An American Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


; Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Pipa to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
“2, I include the following letter from J. 
rge Robinson, of Jefferson City, Mo.: 
The JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., May 29, 1957. 
Honorable Morgan M. MOULDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
MoR Morcan: In reply to your letter of 
an, 24, please permit me to say that I think 
7 thanks are due you for allowing me and 
— Other constituents the opportunity of 
er essing ourselves through the medium 
the questionnaire you sent out. 
exce with a great deal of interest your 
the dent speech of July 11, 1956, relative to 
su, American taxpayers’ inability to forever 
ma Port the foreign countries. It seems to 
tha, that recent developments have more 
n ever conclusively shown that we pur- 
ang for ourselves only contempt, hatred, 
mon Uble when we continue to spend our 
Peoples among supposedly friendly foreign 


Uprisings in Formosa and the tense 


tonat 
— in the Philippines and other Asiatic 
long te which we have supported for so 
als z indicate that, and the continued betray- 
lovin American citizens and other freedom- 
Slay; s Peoples of the world by Tito of Yugo- 
Torej While enjoying so much of America's 
thi gn dollars should point up to any right- 
uing 8 man the ridiculousness of contin- 
It Intensive foreign aid of that kind. 
Nation og Omes to my mind that when this 
trouble 1 was on the threshold of real 


Velt 1933 and when President Roose- 
Pubis Posed & program of $4,800,000,000 in 
Man Works to furnish a bare living for 


and ‘ae Our citizens, the Republican Party 

hurieg © Republican press in this country 

muggen au manner of vile epithets at the 

to th tion and continue to ridicule it even 
18 day. 


Whateye, I feel that our own people deserve 
the Warn Consideration we can give them in 
Urins 2 Of an opportunity to earn an honest 

ànd an opportunity to be rid of con- 

taxation, 

decentiz Peals that President Eisenhower has 
and win Made on the radio and television 
Only b are constantly being echoed not 
appointed Cabinet members and high 

tees but by columnists who are ap- 
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parently subsidized by the foreign nations 
with the very same moneys now being sent 
in the form of foreign aid to such countries 
in a desperate move to propagandize the 
people of our country to support a continua- 
tion of it, is nothing short of reprehensible. 

It is my sincere hope that all of the people 
who have demanded a sincere effort to curb 
Federal spending and reduce Federal taxa- 
tions will continue to make their position 
known so that the Congress may do an ade- 
quate job of keeping such matters in proper 
balance, 

During the past few months the American 
people have been represented in Congress 
more completely and sincerely than at any. 
other period in the history of this Nation, 
and I feel that you and most of your fellow 
members of both the House and Senate 
deserve the undying gratitude and praise of 
your constituents for such representation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Gro. ROBINSON. 


Tribute Paid to Mr. Cherry—Governor * 


Hodges Distressed at News of Ex-Goy- 
ernor’s Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957, the Gastonia Ga- 
zette, Gastonia. N. C., published an Asso- 
ciated Press story gi the comments 
of some of the leading public officials up- 
on the death of Hon. R. Gregg Cherry, 
former Governor of North Carolina, 

I believe that these comments with 
reference to the life and works of my 
close personal friend, Governor Cherry, 
will be of interest to our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives and the 
public generally. 

Trrsure Pam ro Mr. CHERRY—GOVERNOR 
Hopces DISTRESSED aT News or Ex-Gov- 
ERNOR's DEATH f 
Leaders of State government and others 

commented today on the death of former 

Gov. Gregg Cherry. 

Gov. Luther Hodges said in Williamsburg, 
Va., where he ts attending the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference; 

“I am terribly distressed at hearing the 
news of Governor Cherry's death. He was 
a warm, personal friend ot mine. One of the 
first things I did upon coming into office 
was to counsel with him because he had a 
reputation for integrity and good govern- 
ment. North Carolina will miss him greatly.” 

Dr. J. W. R. Norton, State health officer, 
summed up the expressions of several State 
officials when he said Cherry was certainly 
one of the most vigorous and colorful public 
officials we've ever had in North Carolina. 

Dr. Norton, who was appointed by Cherry 
in 1948, said “he was one of the frankest 
and most lovable men Ive ever known. He 
always had the best interests of all the 
citizens at heart at all times. He was par- 
ticularly interested in mental health and led 
the way to great improvement on-the care of 
those suffering from mental disorders.” 

Highway Chairman A. H. Graham, who 
served the 4 years of Cherry's administration, 
said: “In his passing we've lost another one 
of the outstanding servants of public welfare 
of our State. North Carolina never had a 
Governor who was more careful of the prop- 
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erties of honesty and fair dealing with all of 
the people.” 

State Auditor Henry L. Bridges, who was 
first appointed to his State job by Cherry 
in 1947, commented that the Cherry adminis- 
tration was one of the soundest the State has 
had in a long time and we are still today 
reaping benefits of his progressive policies, 

Secretary of State Thad Eure described 
Cherry as truly an unswerving Democrat. 
He said Cherry was a close personal friend 
and I'm deeply saddened. 

State Treasurer Edwin Gill, who served 
under Cherry as revenue commissioner, said 
Cherry was a rugged courageous leader who 
never hesitated to do what he thought was 
best for the people of North Carolina. He 
was a faithful public servant in the great 
tradition of the governorship. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, State welfare commis- 
sion, said it was a great privilege to serve 
under Cherry. She added that Cherry gave 
strong support as Governor to the develop- 
ment of a constructive program of public 
welfare, being deeply interested in all child 
welfare services. = 
Associate Justice E. B. Denny, who knew 
Cherry when they were both lawyers in Gas- 
tonta, said Cherry was an able and outstand- 
ing lawyer, Governor, and a fine citizen, 


Deportation by Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


F MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 16, 1957, the Estonians, La 
and Lithuanians of Detroit held their 
16th annual concert meeting in com- 
memoration of the mass deportation by 
the Communists from Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, and unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas. in June 1940 the sovereign and 
independent republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were illegally occupied through 
treachery and deception by Soviet Russia 
and in June 1941 many thousands of Eston- 
ians, Latvians, and Lithuanans were seized 
and deported to the tundras of Siberia for 
torturous death, thus beginning a series of 
acts of systematical genocide carried out by 
the Kremlin since; and 

Whereas the same Soviet forces brutally - 
crushed the Hungarian revolt against com- 
munism in 1956, and the aim of the inter- 
national communism still is the world domi- 
nation, thus being a menace to the free 
world and to the world peace; and 

Whereas the United States of America “will 
never make a political settlement at the ex- 
pense of the captive nations, condemns and 
opposes the Soviet imperialism,” and still 
“seeks the liberation of the captive nations, 
because peace is in jeopardy and freedom a 
word of mockery until the divided nations 
are reunited and the captive nations are set 
free,” as officially stated by the Honorable 
Secretary of State in New York City, on 
April 22, 1957: Therefore, be it 

Resoived, That hereby we, who have as- 
sembled today to commemorate this tragic 
anniversary, once again express our deep 
gratitude to the United States Government 
for not recognizing the fabricated incor- 
poration of the Baltic States into Soviet 
Union and aiiowing many thousands of 
refugees to find new homes in this land of 
liberty; and be it further 
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Resolved, That this meeting uncondition- 
ally denounces and condemns the Soviet 
crimes of treacherous aggression, destruc- 
tive occupation, and brutal genocide of the 
Baltic States and all the other enslaved 
countries and respectfully recommends and 
urges the United States Government, as a 
member of the United tions, to take the 
Soviet Union to the United Nations Inter- 
national Court of Justice for aggression and 
mass murder, and if necessary to follow 
the recommendations made by the Honorable 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND on November 
26, 1956, to bring Russia into line: 

1. Expel Russia from United Nations until 
the Soviets agree to obey the United Na- 
tions. 

2. Apply economic sanctions against Rus- 
sia until she withdraws troops from Hun- 


gary. 

3. Withdraw recognition from the Soviet 
Union until she conforms to the United 
Nations resolutions. 

4. Establish a United Nations emergency 
force ready to help if another enslaved coun- 
try appeals for it while fighting for freedom; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That if this should fail the 
United States should go it alone and estab- 
lish a realistic, afirmative policy of tangible 
aid to these countries that revolt against 
Communist tyranny; and be it further 

Resolved, That this is the unanimous opin- 
fon of this meeting that the principles 
listed in article 21 of declaration of humsn 
rights of the United Nations must also cover 
the peoples of Albania, Armenia; Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Ukraine, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. That 
only free elections in the U. S. S. R. and 
the captive countries would bring ‘world 
peace; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State, majority leader of the United 
States Senate, minority leader of United 
States Senate, chairman of United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chair- 
man of United States Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament, chair- 
man of United States Senate Committee on 
the Judiclary’s Subcommittee of the Internal 
Security, chairman of United States Senate 
Commerce Special Subcommittee, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, mi- 
nority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
United States delegate to the United Na- 
tions, all Members of United States Con- 
gress of the, State of Michigan, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan and the mayor 
of the city of Detroit. 

Adopted in Detroit, Mich., this 16th day of 
June A. D. 1957. 

THE BALTIC Nations COMMITTEE OP DETROIT, 


Onward Dispatch or California Here I 
Come—Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORFGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpt from 
Herb Caen's column in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, This item struck a 
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sympathetic note with me because 
earlier this year I found that Portland 
patrons who drove all the way out to 
the airport to deposit their airmail Jet- 
ters were really wasting their time, since 
there was no sorting done at the airport 
and the letters they took out there were 
sent back into the city for sorting before 
they went out. The result of this was 
that you lost time by taking your letters 
to the airport. I am glad to say I was 
able to have this situation corrected. I 
hope we have as much luck in San Fran- 
cisco. Here is the item: 
Am AGE 

The American Airlines people here have 
been having trouble getting company mail 
from their Oakland Airport office—regular 
mail takes more than a day sometimes—so 
they've worked out this little plan. Every 
night, the Oakland AA’ers put their mail, 
in a pouch, aboard a New York-bound plane, 
which goes to LaGuardia, then Idlewild and 
arrives in San Francisco the next day— 
ahead of the regular mail service. 


TVA—The Work of Plain, Honest Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the University of Alabama Press and 
the University of Tennessee Press have 
jointly published a book entitled, “TVA, 
the First 20 Years,” by Roscoe C. Martin 
and 16 members or former members of 
the TVA staff. An excellent review of 
this work appeared in the June 1957 
issue of Public Power magazine and un- 
der unanimous consent I insert it in the 
Recorp because it can contribute a great 
deal toward a better understanding of 
the TVA—its purposes, and achieve- 
ments of a great agency of Congress 
serving the public interest. 

The article, which concludes that TVA, 
like the Constitution, is the work of 
plain, honest men, follows: 

Worx or PLAIN, HONEST MEN—TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY'S FIRST Two DECADES or 
ACHIEVEMENT ARE DESCRIBED 
(TVA, The First Twenty Years, edited by 

Roscoe C. Martin, the University of Alabama 

Press and the University of Tennessee Press, 

282 pp., 1956, $4.50.) 

This book, as the introduction says, “is 
no impartial on-the-one-hand-but-then- 
ugain-on-the-other account of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority.” 

Except for one chapter, It was written for 
the most part by persons Jong associated with 
TVA. It is, then, an analysis of TVA pro- 
gram by 16 TVA staff members, each writing 
about his own apecial field of activity. 

Essentially this is a compilation of a series 
of lectures delivered by TVA staff members 
at Florida State University in 1953. And as 
Dr. Harry A. Curtis, recently retired as a 
member of the TVA Board of Directors, says 
in the introduction, this lecture series “af- 
forded TVA officials the occasion for an in- 
ventory" of TVA “at an important point in 
its history.” 

These chapters, Dr. Curtis says; are not 
oficial statements of policy; they “delineate 
the TVA as it appears to a group of responsi- 
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ble public servants who must be reckoned 
as among the agency's chief architects." 

And chief architects, there are among the 
16 TVA staf members, architects such As 
Gordon Clapp, then chairman of the TVA 
board; Joseph C. Swidler, a TVA attorney 
since 1933 and general counsel since 1945: 
John Oliver; former general manager; and 
other men who have devoted a major part 
of their lives to working for TVA. 

Editor of the edition is Roscoe Martin, for- 
mer political science professor at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and now at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who served as a TVA consultant for 
several years. Professor Martin also contrib- 
utes a concluding chapter headed Retro- 
spect and prospect.” 

This book is important as a historical doc- 
ument. For anyone interested in the whats 
and whys of TVA'’s multipurpose program. 
this is a volume to be read and kept on the 
shelf for future reference. 

It reffects the many-faceted nature Of 
TVs operations, dealing with fertilize? 
forestry, health, recreation, reservoir-land 
management, river transportation, the river 
control system, and power. And there are 
chapters on broader questions, such as eco 
nomic development of the valley, TVA’s rela- 
tions with State and local governments, and 
TVA as a national and International symbol. 
Other sections deal with the basic framework 
for operations—the legal and administrative 
foundations of TVA, the handling of pefson- 
nel and fiscal matters, 

But running through this volume is the 
theme set by Mr. Clapp, who writes about 
the meaning of TVA. 8 

This “frankly experimental program,” h 
says, “begins with a river, a river languid in 
one season but wild and destructive in an“ 
other.” 

The former TVA chairman cites three chat 
acteristic features of the TVA: 

1. TVA, though Federal in origin and in 
legal authorization, is essentially a regio? 
agency. p 

2. Another special feature is TVA’s respon 
sibility for the development and optimu 
utilization of natural resources, X 

3. TVA's special preoccupation with en 
ergy. 10 

Lest the furor over TVA'’s power progt™ r 
confuse the picture, Mr. Clapp reminds 5 
that TVA represented the first attempt o 
any sizable scale to apply the theories jet 
multiple-purpose engineering to a WHO 
river system.” 75 

And he points out that in the long Tu h 
the social engineering processes whic? 
brought the TVA program into the nner 
tions and actions of the people of the yal 1 
will prove more important than the physic. 
engineering structures the TVA built so € ut 
ciently. The dams are more spectacular, b 
the ideas may be more enduring.” jes 

Mr. Clapp sums up TVA's basic princip 
in the field of natural resources: je, 

First, resources must be looked at whole, 
not piecemeal; re 

Second, a regional emphasis “offers oe 
promise of fruitful results than oue 8 
in the more traditional mold of nationw! va 
specialized, and centralized Fede 
agencies"; nt 

Third, conservation alone is not end- 
“what is sought is not merely the presen. 
tion of natural resources, but their OP 
mum utilization for the improvement of 
well-being of the people.” 3 

Mr. Swidler, TVA general counsel. pe 
fascinating chapter on TVA's legal foun 
tions, which amounts to a concise histo 
of TVA from 1899, 34 years before the 
Act; up to the present day. nt 

Edward A. Ackerman, former assisti] 
general manager, tells of TVA's internatio” var 
significance, pointing out that “more ee 
a dozen river control projects in other con 
tries on four continents have drawn in 
degree on TVA experience,” 
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And so it goes, this story of a Federal 
Corporation which, as Dr. Martin says, “does 
Not fit into the standard pattern of thought 
about our Federal system.” Indeed it does 
not fit, because TVA is unique, and many 
Of its problems arise from the constant 
efforts of people who try to bend TVA to fit 
it into a more traditional mold. But if TVA 
imply followed the path of other Federal 
agencies, it would at once lose both Its 
Unusual effectiveness and its peculiar sig- 
nificance, 

The reader who thinks Of TVA as just a 
„Pig Federal power system will be surprised 
U. And that, while there is one excellent 
chapter on the power system, It is only one 
Of many chapters dealing with special parts 
Of the overall TVA program. 

"Few agencies," say Dr, Martin, “have been 
— 2 discussed and debated in public 

nt.” 

N But it may well be, he says, that TVA 

“serves the same comment that Robert 
U is made about the Constitution of the 

nited States Just before its adoption: This 
Paper has been the subject of infinite in- 

*stigation, disputation, and declamation. 
h © some have boasted it as a work from 

eaven, others have given it a less righteous 
it in. I have many reasons to believe that 
$ is the work of plain honest men, and 

Mich, I think, it will appear.“ 


The Future of Our Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24. 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, the Constitution says that the 
nated States Supreme Court Justices 
by ll be appointed during good behavior 
They” President of the United States. 
men are removable only by impeach- 
rernt and they serve for life, unless they 
4 ten earlier, This gives these judges 

As ure during their active lives. 
are f, a matter of practice, these judges 
of the nally nominated by the President 
tice © United States. In actual prac- 
busy however, the President is a very 


Mr, 


Must man and he leaves, and I suppose 
j leave, the details of selection of a 
Departe “4 ae nega of the Justice 
nt, headed by the Attorney 
enneral, Very often, the Attorney Gen- 
eect Some political friend, or some 
the ial favorite—and this seems to be 
Years More frequently in recent 
tio Whom he maneuvers into the 
Pointnn of being nominated, ‘These ap- 
Made ents, in other words, are largely 
With on the recommendation of and 
the advice of the Attorney General. 
Practice," way it works out in actual 
volving singly, in recent years, cases in- 
hesitate One of the sovereign States—I 
cause of to use this word “sovereign” be- 
the Sta the tremendous loss of power by 
this tsa in recent y handled by 
must 5 bunal; and the sovereign State 
Uppliently present its petition for 

the at before this High Court. It places 
States torneys gencral of the various 


Sure, to t a distinct disadvantage, I am 
to be compelled to come up against 
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this sort of arrangement. They are re- 
quired to present their cases before 
judges who are nominated on the rec- 
ommendation of the same official who 
may be presenting the case of the United 
States before the tribunal. 

Judges are human, whether they be 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court, appointed for life, or whether 
they be members of lesser courts. It is 
human to think kindly of your friends, 
and to be influenced by their judgment 
and their recommendations. Now, then, 
can the attorneys general from the vari- 
ous so-called sovereign States through- 
out the Union hope to get a fair break in 
the presentation of the cases of their 
States before this august tribunal which 
holds the unchecked power of decision in 
its hands and from which there is no 
appeal? 

More important than this: In the light 
of this appointing process, how can we, 
who believe in States rights and who 
steadfastly oppose the constant en- 
croach of power on the part of the United 
States Government over the several 
States, under this arrangement expect 
or hope to check the growing tendency 
of the United States to take away from 
the States their very sovereignty itself? 

My own State has before the United 
States Supreme Court at this time liti- 
gation of vast importance to the people 
of our State and, I think, also to the 
Union. I do not wish to comment upon 
this litigation at this time. Other States 
will in the future have more and more 
litigation before this Court. Can judges, 
even after years of experience on the 
bench, throw aside their own petty likes 
and dislikes and throw aside their feel- 
ing of gratitude for the office and to the 
man—the Attorney General—who nomi- 
nated and recommended them and ren- 
der decisions which will give the States 
a fair break? The more so, we ask, can 
judges without prior judicial experience, 
accustomed to the point of view of the 
advocate and accustomed to rewarding 
others for favors and for help, forget all 
of these things and, in the cloistered 
sanctum of the judicial study, render a 
judgment with the wisdom of a Solomon 
and the vision of a prophet? 

I rather think that some other method 
should be created for the recommenda- 
tion to the President of names of suitable 
persons for Federal judges. Perhaps this 
should be done by recommendation from 
the Congress; or by recommendations 
from a judicial council, or from the 
States, or in some other manner, This 
matter should be given careful study, 
and out of the thought and care given to 
a grave problem for it is the problem of 
preserving the States—should come a 
plan created under which judges cah be 
recommended by some other authority 
than the one—the Attorney General of 
the United States—who argues and pre- 
sents the case for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I read more and more of decisions of 
the supreme courts which upset settled 
law and jurisprudence and which do not 
seem to be tempered with the spirit of 
the Constitution. There is criticism of 
the Court as being arbitrary and capri- 
cious. The national commander of the 
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American Legion, an organization which 
personifies patriotism and loyalty to 
country, suggests that these judges— 


‘perhaps all Federal judges—be elected, 


and that the appointive method be aban- 
doned. Is he right? This is something 
to think about in these present times, 
and his suggestion is worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Address by Judge Maurice Simmons at 
Memorial Day Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recon the address 
delivered by the Honorable Maurice Sim- 
mons, a justice of the court of special 
session of New York, and a leader of 
veterans in the State of New York, on 
the occasion of the Memorial Day service 
before the Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL DAY OBSERVANCE 
(Address by Maurice Simmons, justice of the 
court of special session of New York City, 
retired, past commander in chief, United 

Spanish War Veterans, the first national 

commander of the Jewish War Veterans of 

the United States, honorary chairman of 
the United War Veterans Committee of 

New York County, at Soldiers and Sailors 

Monument, 89th Street and Riverside 

Drive, New York City, Memorial Day, 1957) 


Again we muster in annual reunion to pay 
the dues of reverence to the hallowed dead. 
This is All Saints Day on the calendar of 
American patriotism. In memoriam it 
cloaks the departed comrades of all our wars. 
This is the day above all others that the 
Government has selected to entomb the 
bodies of the Unknown Soldiers of World 
War II and the Korean conflict alongside 
their unknown comrades of World War I, 
Throughout the land it is dedicated to rey- 
erential remembrance. What about it in 
this community? Not so long ago, the Stars 
and Stripes bedecked every building, par- 
ticularly along the line of parade. Now only 
2 or 3 flags are visible. Where are the Na- 
tional Guard regiments that marched with 
the war veterans and other patriotic con- 
tigents? Today only a token squad with 
regimental colors participates. Prominent 
State and Federal officials are always seen 
on the reviewing stands of the parades 
sponsored by our fellow citizens of varied 
racial ancestry, At our Memorlal Day pa- 
rades they are conspicuous by their absence. 
The day was established by statute as a day 
of dedication to the Immortal dead, Instead 
it has degenerated into s holiday for sports 
and amusements. Not even a hypocritical 
pretense of observance. Faced with this 
fradulent perversion, the only honorable 
course is to repeal the statute. Statute or 
no statute, we war veterans will continue to 
commemorate the day. 

PRESERVATION OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
MONUMENT 


This monument is our historic heritage. 
It was erected by our municipality in 1892. 
1 
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Entrusted to the city authorities for the 
patriotic inspiration of our population what 
fate has enshrouded it? After decades of 
neglect it is.now proposed to tear it down. 
Instead, for that breach of trust it is the 
duty of the city to make amends by renova- 
tion, not destruction, To the million war 
veterans in our city and their families, this 
monument is a holy shrine. To them its 
demolition would be an act of unpardonable 
vandalism. The cost of its preservation can- 
not be counted in dollars. Its symbolic 
value to the younger generation is priceless. 
The pleas of patriots for its retention are 
met by stony silence. But to appease the 
clamor of frenzied fans for a baseball 
stadium, the city authorities are ready to 
spare neither labor nor funds. 


A WAR VETERANS MEMORIAL BUILDING 


In most large cities, as the cherished proj- 
ect of a grateful people. stands for a War 
Veterans Memorial Building. Why not such 
an edifice in dur dominant metropolis, the 
financial heart of the continent, the capital 
of the world? Has corroding materislism 
crept into our bloodstream? Have we turned 
our backs on the moral, spiritual and pa- 
triotic ideals of the Founding Fathers, to 
become pagan worshippers of the golden 
calf? Small wonder that cutlanders stig- 
matize our beloved city as an alien inerusta- 
tion on the body politic. It is not too late 
to rekindle in the hearts of the masses of 
Manhattan the flame of gratitude for the 
men who have made and kept our Nation 
the free world’s foremost bulwark of free- 
dom. 


Address by Julian B. Baird Before Rotary 
Club of St. Paul Relative to Our Mone- 
tary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to a statement made by Mr. 
Julian B. Baird, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of St. Paul, 
before the Rotary Club of St. Paul on 
June 18, 1957. The speech is very timely 
since the fiscal policies of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Mr. Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, are 
being investigated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Mr. Baird's speech 
is a concise statement of the policy of 
Secretary Humphrey. It also describes 
the operation of our monetary system 
and the methods through which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been curtailing 
inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. $ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALK Given BEFORE THE ROTARY CLUB or Sr, 

PAUL on JUNE 18, 1957, py JuLIAN B. BAID, 

Or THE Board, THE Fimst Na- 

TIONAL BANK oF ST. PAUL 

Let me start by saying that we all must 
be conscious of the fact that we have in our 
relatively free capitalistic economy in this 
country a mechanism that is the marvel and 
envy of the rest of the world. With wide 
freedom of choice on the part of the indi- 
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vidual and an amazing technology. we have 
raised the standard of living of our people 
beyond the wildest dreams of 50 years ago, 
and the process seems to be accelerating. 
Barring a global war, it would be hard to 
define the limits of what we can accomplish 
in the next 2 or 3 decades, provided always 
that we have the wisdom and forbearance to 
manage gur monetary affairs properly. 

Bad monetary structure and management 
have worked havoc with many economies 
over the world in modern times, The history 
of this country Is replete with booms and 
depressions, in many instances caused di- 
rectly by a faulty monetary and banking 
structure, and in other instances, if not the 
direct cause of our troubles, the difficulties 
were accentuated by defects in our monetary 
and banking system. 

Fortunately we have learned something 
from these experiences, The Federal Re- 
serve Act, passed in 1913, came into being 
because of the money panic of 1907, The 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act, 
passed from 1933 to 1935, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act corrected certain 
weaknesses in our banking structure which 
came to light in the great depression. Had 
that legislaton been in effect in 1929, the 
depression would never have achieved such 
depths and the futile attempt of everyone 
to find Liquidity at once could have been in 
large measure avoided, 

Yes, we have, by and large, a very good 
central banking system, the Federal Reserve 
System, ably and courageously managed, and 
it is the greatest force we have in this coun- 
try working in the direction of a sustained 
prosperity. Unfortunately, the operation of 
a central banking system is still a good deal 
of a mystery to the great mass of our popu- 
lation and, I am sorry to say, even to many 
businessmen, labor leaders, and politicians. 
Therein lies a certain perir. 

With that preamble, I will now get to the 
subject of my talk, Tight Money, Is money 
tight and, if so, why is it tight? Perhaps we 
should first define what we mean by money. 
The money supply is the currency in circu- 
lation plus demand deposits of banks. The 
latter is included for the reason that nearly 
90 percent of all transactions in this country 
are settled by the use of bank checks which 
serve in lieu of currency. It Js the primary 
function of the Federal Reserve System to 
regulate the supply of money to fit the needs 
of the economy. To have an excess supply 
of money at a time when there is relatively 
full employment and relatively full utiliza- 
tion of our resources is to invite inflation. To 
have an inadequate supply of money to serve 
the needs of the business community is to 
bring on a deflation. The manner in which 
the Federal Reserve System operates to in- 
crease or decrease the money supply is a 
rather technical subject which the time al- 
lotted me here does not permit me to go 
into. Suffice it to say that by the use of 
certain mechanisms the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem can shrink or expand the reserve position 
of the member banks and thus affect the 
ability of member banks to make loans and 
by the same token to creste deposits. Taking 
the banking system as a whole, the banks 
do not first get deposits out of which they 
make loans and investments. The process is 
initiated by making loans and investments 
which create deposits. That ability to create 
money is the unique function and character- 
istic of commercial banks, and that function 
is one of the hardest things for the layman 
to understand. This money-creating ability 
is not possessed by other types of nancial 
institutions. 

Fundamentally the so-calied tight-money 
situation which has evoked so much com- 
ment In recent months has not been brought 
about by a reduction In the money supply. 
Actually the money supply has increased 1 
percent in the past year and the velocity 
or turnover of demand deposits has Increased 
8 percent in the same period. It is the 
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physical volume times the velocity that 
measures the effectiveness of the money sup- 
ply in serving the economy. Therefore, 
credit has not been tightened by an insufli- 
ciency of money; rather, a tightening effect 
has been produced by the magnitude and 
intensity of demands for credit from prac- 
tically all quarters. All of the demands 
could have been satisfied only by the cren- 
tion of more bank credit—that is, the cre- 
ation of more money—and that, of course, 
would have, been inflationary, 


Judged by historical standards, MCP te 
not particularly tight even today, althouvh> 
it is tight by comparison with standards we 
have known from 1933 to 1952. The arti- 
ficially low rates created by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities were proper to ald in fight- 
ing first a depression and then a world war. 
They were not appropriate to fighting infa- 
tionary forces that followed and hence had 
to be reversed in 1952 and free-market forces 
again permitted to operate, To say that 
money is tight, of course, means that inter- 
est rates have risen sharply, which is the 
market's way of adjusting supply and de- 
mand. The free market applies to money as 
it does to wheat, cattle, or any other com- 
modity in a free economy. The rise in in- 
terest rates Is Intended and does tend to 
dumpen down demand on the one hand and 
to stimulate increased savings on the other 
hand. 

Let's ask the question why should the ex- 
pansion of credit be restrained at this time? 
The answer to that is that the productive 
resources of this country, labor, and mate- 
tials, have for all practical purposes been 
fully employed for a period of over 2 yeurs. 
To expand credit, and hence the money sup- 
ply under these conditions, is only to ernte 
more dollars to chase the same supply ef 
goods and services. As you all know, this 
is certain to raise the price of goods and 
services and that is inflation which serves 
no good end and several evil ones. 

Some of you may question whether our 
resources are to all intents and purposes 
fully employed. In a complex economy: 
such as ours, there will always be segments 
that are experiencing an adjustment for ren” 
sons peculiar to themselves, and to the in- 
dustries affected it does not look like pros“ 
perity and full employment. For example. 
residential building in this area and the 
country generally is sharply off from what 
it was 1 or 2 years ago. True, but it is also 
a fact that overall building construction pi 
actually up in volume. What has been los 
in the building of homes has been made UP 
in the building of plants, commercial build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, churches, highway 
etc, From what I can learn there is rel 
tively little unemployment in the building 
trades and an actual scarcity in a numb 
of these trades, and it is by the test of pee 
employment at good wages that we measur” 
our economic well-being. It must be 4 80 
mitted that this is small consolation to t 4 
contractor whose primary job is to pull 7 
homes, and the same can be sald for 
of the building materia! industries that art 
dependent on residential building, the te; 
tile Industry and some others. In 2 2 
economy where the buyer by his selection to 
the master, we cannot and should not try 9. 
avoid the rolling adjustments that are w 
casioned by the public's shift in deman 
I don't know why this year the public 
more inclined to buy soft goods and cars 
ices than certain durable goods, such as of 
and appliances, Nor do I know why oe 
buyers this year prefer those with aut 
tail fins rather than equally good cars wie 
more modest lines. So long as the bu 
does vary its choices, we will have th 
rough spots that have to be ironed out. yed 
long as more people are gainfully emp!© Ate 
than ever before and both the gross 
tional product and expendable incomes 


i 
at recordbreaking levels, we should be we 
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Satisfied and glad that the corrections come 
us rolling corrections and not all at once. 
Business seems generally to be moving side- 
Ways on a high plateau. 

As I said before, there has been an unpre- 
dedented demand for credit both long and 
ahort. The long-term credit, that usually 
Connected with capital expenditures, should 
Tor the most part be supplied by the genera- 

n of savings which accumulate in savings 
departments of commercial banks, savings 

nks, savings and loan associations, insur- 
unde companies, pension funds, etc. When 

Savings from these sources are insuffi- 
lent to meet demands, there is a tendency 
for the demand to spill over on the com- 
Mercial banks where essentially it does not 
belong except to the extent that the com- 
Mercial banks themselves hold savings 
deposits. Considerable of this long-term 
demand has in fact been descending on the 
reial banks in the past year and had 
they not offered some resistance much more 
Would have come their way. 
has restraint on the part of the banks 
been necessary because the Federal 
Reserve has supplied only enough reserves 
by the banks to permit a very small increase 
th commercial-bank credit. Nevertheless 

e banks have made and are making a 

to enuous. and I believe successful effort, 
or e care of all necessary requirements 
— their customers in the ordinary course 

business. 
how why hasn't the Federal Reserve System 
vided the reserves which would allow the 
on ercial banks to take care of all demands 
q them for both long- and short-term re- 
Wrements and to keep interest rates from 
tion ? As we have seen, the primary func- 
ot the Federal Reserve System is to 
hen, ate the supply of bank credit, and 
as os the money supply, so as to avoid, so far 
dusbe ple, booms followed by inevitable 
thes In other words, it uses its powers in 
Th tion of a sustained prosperity. 

late, us the Federal Reserve System regu- 
able the total quantity of bank credit avail- 
tase and leaves to the market place, in this 
cati the 14.000 commercial banks, the allo- 
is of that credit. The only alternative 
* goods and credit be rationed by 
Amernment edict which is abhorrent to the 
— People except as a temporary 
gen ure in war or other grave national emer- 
men It has yet to be shown that govern- 

a Officials can identify borrowers who are 

the deserving of credit than those who get 
tong edit in a free market. The same rea- 
Mechanics exist for allowing the free price 
®onom to operate in other areas of our 

an y apply to credit as well. 
75 Of this regulation then, as we have seen, 
the ic 80 far as possible, booms and 
Vivig bsequent busts. Most of us have too 
to e, memory of the last big bust to want 
are ae fence another. But some people 
Tenge ug. including some of my good 
and rar that of course we don’t want a big 
tion oed inflation but isn't a little infla- 
Msurance eder good thing as a kind of 
lo he © against depression? In my opin- 
82 is where the great danger lies, 
Public here it 1s so important to mobilize 
da Opinion to see and understand these 
„ I suppose that is essentially why 

Let's today, 

leads N here a little creeping inflation 
deasonable em 1952 to 1955 we did have 
really h le price stability but what was 
in the Ppening was that a sharp decline 
to oms ge Of agricultural products tended 
other po a small increase in the price of 
ling ects and services. In 1956 the cost of 
Months 5 up 3.6 percent. In the past 12 
further ut has gone up over 4 percent and 
; vances are predicted in the months 
to advan UPpose the cost of living continues 
Compoung. at the rate of 3 percent a year 
This would double the price 
If it should increase at 
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only the modest rate of 2 percent com- 
pounded, the price level would double in 3414 
years. The erosion of the purchasing power 
of those who must depend on fixed dollar 
incomes, such as those from pensions, insur- 
ance policies, etc., is manifest. 

But that isn't the worst of a creeping in- 
lation. There is no historical precedent for 
a creeping inflation extending over very many 
years. It always ceases to creep and begins 
to run, for understandable reasons, some of 
which I will mention: 

1. It brings a demand for labor escalator 
clauses that automatically build in more in- 
filiation, 

2. It warps business decisions by causing 
managers to accumulate inventories because 
they think they are going to advance in 
price and to enlarge physical facilities faster 
than really needed because they will cost 
more to build later. 

3. It tends to raise a distrust of foreigners 
in the stability of our currency and to dis- 
tort our foreign trade. For the last genera- 
tion the American dollar has been one of the 
most stable currencies in the world and as 
a result we hold much of the liquid reserves 
of foreign central banks and others, The 
aggregate is about $12.5 billion, all of which 
has to be settled in gold if necessary. If we 
cannot control our price level, foreigners 
will think that we may have to again de- 
value the dollar sometime and, if they do, 
the drain on us could be heavy and come 
quickly. That could not help but cause 
concern in this country and could start a 
flight from the dollar into goods, for we are 
a volatile people. 

4. The most serious effect of all to my 
mind is the effect on savings. If over a 
period of a very few years the people who 
put their money in the various types of 
savings institutions and in life insurance 
see, and believe there will continue to be, 
erosion of the purchasing power of their 
principal that exceeds the interest rate they 
are currently obtaining, it is bound to have 
a depressing effect on total savings and, as 
I have indicated, savings furnish the neces- 
sary basis for our expenditures for capital 
goods, Not only can savings cease but we 
can have negative savings, for it has hap- 
pened in other countries, and could happen 
here, that individuals would withdraw their 
savings from the savings institutions and 
cash in thelr Government bonds, which are 
payable on demand, and put the proceeds in 
real estate and other tangible goods that 
they think will not depreciate in value. 

The forces I have mentioned tend to be- 
come cumulative. We are dealing with 
psychological factors and no one can predict 
the chain of events accurately. However, 
there is a good deal of evidence from the 
experience of other countries that once a 
creeping inflation reaches a point where the 
price level goes up 8 percent or 10 percent 
a year, the flight from the currency is on 
and the boom becomes uncontrollable by 
conventional methods, Such an event would 
create a demand for governmental inter- 
vention in the control of the economy and 
later huge Federal expenditures to sustain 
employment when the collapse came. We 
could expect to end up with a far greater 
degree of socialization than we have now. 

I would not want to give the impression 
that I believe that monetary factors alone 
create inflation, nor that monetary meas- 
ures alone can regulate the economy. De- 
mands of organized labor for wage increases 
that exceed average increased productivity 
per man-hour are definitely inflationary. 
It would appear that the wage increases 
granted in recent years have in many in- 
stances been greater than the increased pro- 
ductivity of labor taken as a whole. It will 
not work to grant large increases to labor in 
a particular industry that may have made 
great technological advances in the utiliza- 
tion of labor and then fall to raise wages 
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in service or other industries where there 
has been little technological advance. -It has 
to be the overall increase in efficiency of 
labor that essentially controls, and that in- 
crease has been running at a rate estimated 
to be not much over 2 percent a year in 
recent years. I am told that union leaders 
in Germany have stated publicly that they 
will never ask for wage increases not war- 
ranted by average increased productivity of 
labor. They have experienced two drastic 
inflations and do not want to experience 
another. Our labor leaders still have some- 
thing to learn in that respect. Labor is the 
greatest sufferer from a depression. 

Union demands cannot be blamed for all 
of the increase in labor rates exceeding in- 
creased productivity. In a short labor mar- 
ket, such as we have been experiencing, busi- 
nessmen and housewives bid up the market 
for unorganized labor as well. 

Neither have businessmen all shown re- 
straint in marking up the price of their 
products and services, although they usually 
allege, and often with justice, that they are 
only passing on increased labor costs forced 
on them. 

The advancing wage price spiral cannot be 
prevented by monetary management alone 
except at the risk of measures so drastic as 
to risk the creation of a sharp recession, 
although monetary measures remain the 
single most effective measure of fighting 
inflation, and they deserve our hearty 
support. 

I have painted what you may think is a. 
gloomy and alarming picture. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that I am not pre- 
dicting, nor is anyone else so far as I know, 
that the sequence of events I have listed 
will happen. It is unthinkable to me that 
this great country of ours that has solved 
so many of the economic problems that have 
beset mankind from the beginning of time 
will let our free enterprise system be 
wrecked because of a fallure to recognize 
sound and proven monetary principles, If 
the American people become aware of the 
dangers, we need not have fear. 

There is an increasing demand from cheap- 
money advocates in the Congress, growing 
out of either ignorance or political motives, 
to attempt to interfere with the independ- 
ence of those who direct the Federal Reserve 
System. If they should succeed in ham- 
stringing the Federal Reserve authorities, it 
will be a tragedy and have an adverse effect 
on our lives and on the lives of our children, 

In conclusion, I would agree with Mr. 
Martin, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, when he 
says, as he has repeatedly, that the control 
of a creeping inflation is the greatest do- 
mestic problem that faces the American peo- 
ple in the years immediately ahead, 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. . Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with, by request, a petition signed by 
residents of my congressional district in 
support of S. 582 and H. R. 4835: 

To Our Senators and Congressmen: 

We, the citizens of your districts, again 
urge upon you action to remove alcoholic 
beverage advertising from our homes, 
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Through your inaction this advertising has 
become worse, our youth problem more press- 
ing. We ask for speedy action to remedy 
this injustice to us by passage of the Langer 
bill, S. 582, and the Siler bill, H. R. 4835. 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Rasmussen, Rasmus Ras- 
mussen, Pawcatuck, Conn.; Mrs. M. C. 
Studd, Westerly, R. I.; Gertrude N. 
Saunders, Mystic, Conn.; H. J. Peck- 
ham, Mrs, H. J. Peckham, Gales Ferry, 
Conn.; Mrs, Marcella R. Miller, Groton, 
Conn.; Mrs. Hattie Allard, Mystic, 
Conn.: Mrs. Lucy B. Porter, Ira E. 
Porter, Clara L. Kenyon, Westerly, 
R: I.: William E. E, Loughborough, 
Ashaway, R. I.; Miss Carolyn T. Henry, 
Vera M. Henry, Stonington, Conn.; 
Lillian Morgan, Westerly, R. I; 
Ernest Lamb, Lower Pawcatuck; Mabel 
Henderson, Mystic, Conn.; Mrs. Rose 
De Costa, Groton, Conn.: Mrs. Marion 
M. Loughborough, Ashaway, R. I; G. 
W. Muller, New London, Conn. 


Inter-American Military Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note an important ad- 
dress on Inter-American defense. It 
was delivered last Friday by the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board, Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., at a press luncheon. Co- 
incidentally enough, I was speaking on 
the same basic theme in comments on 
the Senate floor almost at the same time. 

We of the United States are not per- 
haps as familiar as we should be with 
the. Inter-American Defense Board, but 
it very significantly affects our destiny 
as a people and the destiny of our 20 sis- 
ter republics. 

In war and in peace, the board has 
helped serve as a shield for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

General Shepherd's present service is 
a logical continuation of his long and 
able work—40 honored years—in the 
elite fighting arm of the United States— 
the United States Marine Corps. 

It is most appropriate that the man 
who led the great organization which is 
first to fight our country’s battles on the 
land and on the sea should now occupy 
a top position in seeking the military se- 
curity of an area which is our natural 
first line of defense. That is, of course, 
the Western Hemisphere itself. 

General Shepherd's lifelong interest 
has, of course, been the protection of this 
Republic. That-is my own interest— 
our self-preservation. That is why it 
is so important that we strengthen in- 
ter-American ties, so that we may sur- 
vive in this atomic age. 

If there are differences with some of 
cur Latin friends, as there occasionally 
are, let us frankly work out these dif- 
ferences. But always let us do so with- 
in the framework of Pan-American 
unity, to the greatest possible extent. 

I believe that General Shepherd's re- 
marks will be of interest to my col- 
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Jeagues. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., 
Untrep STATES MARINE CORPS, CHAIRMAN, 
INTER-AMIRICAN DEFENSE BOARD, AT LUNCH- 
EON HONORING THE PRESS, MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL; JUNE 21, 1957 


Gentlemen, as Chairman of the Inter- 
American Defense Board I welcome this oc- 
casion to break bread with you representa- 
tives of the press and various news agencies, 
and for you to have the opportunity to meet 
the Chairman and members of the public 
relations committee and staff officers of the 
organization over which it is my honor to 
preside. 

Since taking over my present duties upon 
my retirement from the Marine Corps, I have 
feit that there was a definite need for closer 
public relations between the Inter-American 
Defense Board and the press here in Wash- 
ington. 

It is my intention in the brief remarks I 
intend to make to outline the aims and 

of the Inter-American Defense 
Board—to tell you something about our ac- 
complishments and to make a few comments 
on’ my observations during the various visits 
I have made to our South and Central Ameri- 
can sister Republics. 

If your time permits, I will be glad to 
endeavor to answer any questions that are 
not of a confidential nor political nature. 

As you are probably aware, the Inter- 
American Defense Board was created in 
January 1942, at Rio de Janeiro, at the third 
meeting of consultation of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics. 

Our organization is composed of military 
representatives of the 21 Republics of this 
Hemisphere, and is assigned the mission of 
preparing plans for the defense of the conti- 
nent and the promotion of solidarity among 
the military forces of our respective coun- 
tries. y 

During World War II, the Board became an 
effective agency for coordinating defense 
measures and contributed materially toward 
the defense of the American continent, 
especially in matters dealing with security 
against sabotage, production of stratigic ma- 
teriels, naval and airbases, antisubmarine de- 
Jense, standardization of material, training 
and organization, and the promotion of close 
collaboration. between the military, naval, 
and air forces of the American Republics. 

Under its present charter, the Inter-Amerl- 
ean Defense Board is charged with preparing 
and keeping up to date, in close liaison with 
the governments of the member nations 
through the respective delegations, the mill- 
tary planning for the common defense of the 
hemisphere. 

This is the mission the members of the 
Inter-American Defense Board are engaged 

“in carrying out teday. ’ 

Now a word about its actual functioning. 

The Board consists, in addition to the 


Chairman, of a council of delegates repre- 


senting each member nation and a tech- 
nical staff which functions as a daily work- 
ing body to draw up plans and studies as 
directed by the council. 

‘As Chairman, I preside at the assemblies 
in an international capacity and through the 
secretariat I direct and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the board and staff. 

The studies and plans prepared by the 
staff are presented to the council, which ap- 
proves, disapproves or modifies the docu- 
ments and sends them as resolutions to the 
governments of each delegation. 

It should be made clear that the Board 
has no armed forces under its direct con- 
trol; its mission is defense pianning only. 
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The Board has its headquarters In its own 
building at 2600 16th Street, Washington, 
D. C. 

The procedures and discussions conducted 
at the Board's meetings are simultaneously 
transmitted by interpreters in four lan- 
guages—English, Spanish, Portugese, and 
French—to the members of each delega- 
tion by use of headphones and each chief 
of delegation has his own microphone for 
speaking. 

The operating funds required by the 
Board are appropriated by the Organization 
of American States and made ayailable 
through the Pan American Union, 

Its total budget amounts to only $235,000 
a year. 

This, in general, covers the functioning 
and operation of the Inter-American De- 
tense Board. 

During the past year, I have made official 
visits to the various Central and South 
American countries and discussed the prob- 
lems of the Board with the Presidents, Min- 
isters, and Chiefs of Staff of each nation. 

I am happy to state that in all cases I 
was warmly received and the government 
officials with whom I met were universally 
enthusiastic about the operations of the In- 
ter-American Defense Board and indicated 
to me their wholehearted support of our 
organization. 

The thing that impressed me most is that 
our Central and South American neighbors 
look to the United States for leadership in 
military matters in the hemisphere. 

I detected no anti-United States feeling- 
Our good-neighbor policy has indeed borne 
fruit. 

I have become firmly convinced that the 
United States should exert every effort in 
the direction of our foreign policy to 
Latin America to promote cordial relations 
with the Republics of this hemisphere, not 
only by military leadership in our fight 
against international communism, but In 
economic and cultural activities as well. 

In the uncertain and troubled world of to- 
day, the future security of the United States 
may well depend upon maintaining a 80 
front in the defense of the American Con- 
tinent, In other words, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that this continent may 
form an island of democracy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in the event Europe should 
fall under Communist influence as a 
part of Asia has done. 

In discussing the countries I have visited 
I will begin with Argentina. 

Now that Peron has been deposed, the 
present leaders of the Argentine Government 
are earnestly endeavoring to establish a dem- 
ocratic form of government and to promote 
cordial relations with the United States. 

Because of the similarity in terrain an 
climate between Argentina and the Uni 
States, our two countries are very much 
alike. 

I found the Argentine people most cordial 
and friendly. There was freedom in the au. 
a different feeling than I had experience 
2 years ago when I first visited this country: 

It was most gratifying to note during th 
recent South Atlantic Defense Conference 
attended, that the Argentine Government 
taking the initiative, together with 2 
Uruguay, and Paraguay, in the implement?” 
tion of our general military defense plan 1 
the protection of maritime traffic in n 
South Atlantic area. It is the first suc” 
regional agreement that has been formu" 
lated and I trust other South American a 
tions will follow the example that has bee 
set by these four countries in working ou 
details for mutual defense of strategic in 

Passing on to Brazil, the largest country ne 
South America, it was gratifying to note nt 
progress this country has made in 75 
years. Brazil, as you know, has always bee? 
our friend and its eastern coastline 15 ari 
tegically important in the defense of 
continent, 
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The future of this country is Indeed bright. 

It is filled with opportunities for economic 
development of untold resources yet undis- 
Covered. 

I was especially impressed with São Paulo, 
which is fast becoming one of the greatest 
Cities in this hemisphere. It can be likened 
to Chicago in the 19th century as the gate- 
Way to the West. The citizens of this thriv- 
ing community inspired in me a feeling of 
Confidence by their determination to make 

the foremost country in South Amer- 


On my visits to some of the smaller coun- 
tries, such as Bolivia, Ecuador, and Para- 
Guay, I found they ate having economic 
difficulties and require United States support 
to maintain a stable currency. 

Bolivia's principal source of revenue was 

its tin mines. With the fall of prices 

Of this commodity, the Government has 

ial troubles, which has required the 

United States to subsidize to a great extent, 
economy of the country. 

uay is a country of rolling pastures 

* jungle areas which are called the Chaco, 

të people are proud and have a great military 

tion and its President is endeavoring to 

— 9 5 727 country a good progressive govern- 


The principal trouble with the majority of 
© South American countries is the great 
erence between the wealthy, educated 
1 » and the laboring masses, for there are 
ew countries in which there is a so-called 
middle class, as we have in the United States. 
Government, through its point 4 pro- 
Bram and other economic aid activities Tos- 
tered by the State Department, together with 
— loans from the Export-Import Bank, is 
dering valuable assistance to all of the 
thantties of Central and South America in 
development of their resources. 
eee Defense Department is also contribut- 
ae the stability of the governments of 
th America by providing military mis- 
ions and equipment for their armed forces, 
© and Peru, which I have also visited, 
Turther advanced in their development 
Ma some of the smaller countries.“ 
though Jess endowed with natural re- 
—— Urces than their neighbors, these two 
tries are making forward strides toward 
or thon Stability under the able leadership 
eir respective Presidents. 
enth Colombia, I found the people intensely 
thonen me about the United States. Al- 
this h recently involved in political troubles 
Geren? is endeavoring to locate and 
Galena) its potential oil reserves in the Mag- 
V Basin in order to share the prosperity 
— is enjoying from its natural re- 
lombia The excelient coffee raised in Co- 
rerenue is one of its principal sources of 


Mren UrURUay, I found a Socialist state whose 
terneg in and Government Council have pat- 
The thelr Republic after Switzerland. 
Publi Government controls and operates all 
Breat, utilities, schools, universities, and a 
People an] ot its economic resources, and its 
Our Own a political freedom equal to 


— ea nation that has a great poten- 
its ina la country is moving rapidly ahead in 
The UStrial and agricultural development. 
tnstity erity of Mexico is an inspiring 
tieg t ion and provides educational facili- 
m T some 35,000 students, including many 
e reign countries. 

tlonal ere of Mexico are intensely na- 
10 ic, which requires considerable 
ment In our relations with this Govern- 
— there have been controversial 
the pes between our two Governments in 
imprese from my brief visit, I gaincd the 
ig endear that the present Mexican regime 
boriy taag to extend the hand of neigh- 

The dendship to the United States. 
Central American countries—Guate- 


Mala, Ho 


Nduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, ana 
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Costa Rica—which I recently visited, may be 
lumped together insofar as their military, 
economic, and cultural conditions exist. 

Here again, there exist a few rich fami- 
les controlling the wealth, principally ace 
quired from the export of coffee and fruit. 

In my description of the impressions I 
have gained during my visits to the coun- 
tries of Central and South America, I have 
strayed from the topic of my talk, the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that I 
have great faith in the potential of our South 
American neighbors. The majority of these 
countries are just beginning their economic 
and cultural development. 

The population of South America at pres- 
ent exceeds that of the United States. It is 
estimated that by 2000, the population will 
be half a billion persons, 

The South American countries look to us 
for leadership in world affairs. They also 
seek our aid in the development of their re- 
sources. We must continue to support them 
and cultivate their friendship if we wish to 
have them as our allies. 

So far the Latin American nations have 
been able to keep Communist infiltration at 
a minimum, but Russia is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the fruitful field that exists in 
this area and is endeavoring to promote sub- 
versive activities among the uneducated 
masses. It is therefore readily apparent that 
every effort be made to promote hemispheric 
solidarity if the freedom and democratic in- 
stitutions the peoples of this continent enjoy 
are to be maintained. 

In regard to the military forces of our 
South American neighbors, it is my opinion 
that they have a definite poential in the 
defense of this hemisphere. Especially in 
their growing pool of manpower. 

In evaluating the military potential of 
South America, I believe that with proper 
indoctrination, military support, and guid- 
ance of the armed forces of the nations com- 
posing the Inter-American Defense Board, 
each country can be made capable of self- 
defense against a foreign aggressor. 

This would relieve the United States of the 
requirement of sending large reinforcements 
to strategic areas as was necessary during 
World War II. 

It is imperative that our country main- 
tain friendly political, economic, and mili- 
tary relations with our South American 
neighbors. By so doing, we will be able to 
lessen the danger of Communist infiltration 
and forestall the possible establishment of 
enemy bases in this hemisphere in the event 
of war. 

It is toward these objectives that the 
delegates of the Inter-American Defense 
Board are continually striving. By the ful- 
fillment of the mission set forth in our 
charter, I am confident that the solidarity 
and peace of the Americas can be main- 
tained, 

This, gentlemen, is why the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board is of vital importance to 
the defense of this hemisphere. 


Stevenson Trophy Cup Awarded to Mas- 
sachusetts North Shore Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Accountants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include a resolution regarding 
the 1957 winner of the Stevenson 
Trophy Cup. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas during the year ended May 31, 
1957, in a nationwide interchapter trophy 
competition carried on in the United States 
and its possessions by the National Assoein- 
tion of Accountants, formerly known as the 
Sevan Association of Cost Accountants; 
an 

Whereas because this competition is car- 
ried on between 131 chapters in as many 
separate locations in the country and its 
possessions, having an aggregate membership 
of over 40,000 individual members; and 

Whereas because the competition, known 
as the Stevenson Trophy Competition, meas- 
ures the relative achievements of the various 
chapters in their effort to carry out activities 
which further the advancement of knowl- 
edge and education in the science and prac- 
tice of accountancy; that 

Therefore we recognize and know the out- 
standing achievement of the Massachusetts 
North Shore Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accountants being the 1957 winner 
of this aforementioned interchapter compe- 
tition and awarded the Stevenson Trophy 
Cup by the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accountants on June 27 at the 
38th annual conference of the association 
held at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ratings of the 48 States in Army 
Educational Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


` OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated June 24, 1957, from Mr. Wiliam 
R. Ming, Jr., national chairman of the 
American Veterans’ Committee, which 
was addressed to all Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House. Mr. Ming's letter in- 
cludes the statistics released by the Sur- 
geon General of the Army concerning the 
educational test given to all inductees for 
military service during the Korean 
emergency. 

In addition to the national interest af- 
forded by this table, which includes the 
period from 1950 through 1953, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the rating made by my 
own State of Oregon. Members of the 
Senate will note that Oregon rates second 
among all the States of the Nation in 
the percentage of its inductees passing 
the Army educational test. 

Ninety-seven percent of all Oregon in- 
ductees passed the test. Only Minnesota 
was higher, with 97.4 percent. All other 
46 States were lower. 

This achievement by the sons of Ore- 
gon parents, who were educated in Ore- 
gon schools, provides some measure of 
the generous and unselfish degree to 
which the taxpayers of our State have 
made sacrifices in supporting and main- 
taining an outstanding school system, It 
also is a tribute to the caliber of Oregon 


teachers and school administrators, 
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This achievement is made particularly 
notable because Oregon, in recent years, 
has been suffering an economic slump 
which has made it even more difficult 
and trying for its people to pay high 
State and local taxes which contribute 
to the maintenance of education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Record the letter and statistics pre- 
sented by the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, along with an excerpt from the 
July 1 weekly news column, prepared by 
Mrs, Neuberger and myself, which dis- 
cusses this particular question, AS a 
former schoolteacher in the Oregon 
school system, Mrs. Neuberger especially 
shares by pride in the record of our 
State. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
table, and excerpts from the article were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
Tollows: 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
: Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
To the Members of the 85th Congress: 

In the last emergency this Nation faced, 
at the time of Korea, figures compiled by 
the Office of the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, revealed that the per- 
centage of rejection of inductees and en- 
listees for failure to pass the education test 
was highest in the Southern States of the 
Nation. 

The attached table, based on the figures 
released by the Surgeon General, illustrate 
this fact. Parity on the attached chart is 
based on the national average wihch was 
84.6. 

The inductees and enlistees from Northern 
and Western States established a much better 
record as shown in the attached table. 

In a special study done by the Selective 
Service System, Special Monograph No. 10, 
volume 1, “Special Groups,” 1953, page 166, 
it was stated: 

“The high rate of rejection of selectees, 
both white and Negro, for educational de- 
ficiency and failure to meet minimum in- 
telligence standards calls attention to a prob- 
lem which affects the Nation In time of peace 
as well as war, In peacetime, it prevents 
the effective participation of large numbers 
of citizens at a productive level. In war, 
it is even more impossible for these same 
individuals to make their full contribution 
to both production and security. 

“This leads to the conclusion that the ina- 
bility of large numbers of citizens to meet 
minimum standards of education or intelli- 
gence has broad significance. The failure 
of one State to be able to make its propor- 
tionate share of manpower available for na- 
tional defense causes other States to assume 
a disproportionate share of the responsi- 
billty. 

“The question as to whether or not one 
community, county, or State provides ade- 
quate educational opportunities is a matter 
of concern for all of the citizens in all of the 
States. Communities, counties, and States 
with high educational standards are com- 
pelled to absorb the manpower procurement 
deficlencles of States with poor educational 
programs. In the final analysis, the former 
actually pay in lives for the education de- 
ficiencies of the latter. The safety of the 
Nation depends In a large measure upon citi- 
zens in every State and section having a rea- 
sonable minimum of education.” 


It is obvious from these facts that the 


problem of the educational deficiency in 
Southern States is a national rather than a 
local problem since in this particular in- 
stance it affects the people of all of the 
States. 

The States that the chart shows lagging 
behind the rest of the Nation are in nearly 
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every instance the very States in which segre- 
gated schools exist. Certainly, this would 
justify the conclusion that “segregated State 
educational systems do not produce results 
equal to the nonsegregated public educa- 
tional systems.” 

The American Veterans Committee urges 
that Congress give consideration to these 
facts as it continues its consideration of 
the Federal aid to school-construction pro- 
gram and the proposals that this Federal 
aid should not be provided to those schools 
which continue to practice segregation. 

Our Nation should not be in the position 
of facing in any future emergency a condi- 
tion in which patriotic young men and 
women of the South cannot share equally 
with their fellow Americans from other sec- 
tions the burdens of our defense because of 
an inadequate educational system in their 
section of the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAX R, MING, Jr., 
National Chairman. 
States ranked in order of rejection for failure 
of education test July 1950-December 1953 


Percent 

State Percent | Percent | passed 

rejected '| passed | on parity 

basis 

2.6 97.4 115 
4.0 97.0 115 
41 9 0 115 
3.6 98. 4 14 
38 wi, 2 114 
a9 96.1 14 
3.9 vs. 1 111 
4.3 94.7 113 
4.5 95.5 113 
4.4 95.1 112 
5.1 4.9 112 
5.3 94. 7 112 
5.5 94.5 112 
6.5 O15 112 
6.2 93.8 mi 
6.2 93,8 Mik 
6.4 83.6 1i 
7.2 92.8 110 
Inos 8 7.7 92.3 109 
Michigan 7. K 92. 2 109 
Pennsylvania.. 7. K 92. 2. 109 
Vermotit K. 2 91. 8 109 
California... * 7 92. 3 108 
Connecticut . 7 91.3 108 
Nevada 8. 9 91. 1 108 
New Jersey 09 9). 9 107 
8 9. 2 1 8 107 
Missouri... 109,9 89. 1 105 
New York... 10,0 . 1 10 
r 11.3 . 7 105 
District of Columbia. . 12.4 87. 6 104 
Maryland 12.7 87.3 193 
Oklahoma, 140 s6. 0 102 
Dola ware 16.2 8 99 
West Virginin. 15.5 83. 5 99 
Arizona... 16.6 KL 4 m 
Tenus 19,1 * 9 pä 
New Mexico.. 19.9 40.1 1 
Kentucky 21.4 75.6 RY 
Florkla 25.4 74.6 SN 
Tennessee... 29,9 70.1 K3 
North Carolina... 3,1 69.9 N3 
Virginia 31.9 . 1 80 
Georgin. 87.0 63.0 7 

Arkansas 1 2 61. 8 7 
Alabama 3. 7 60.3 71 
Louisan 40.4 50. 6 70 
Mississippl. ----- 11.7 5 3 69 
South Curulina 408 63.2 63 
National average. 15.4 84.0 100 
„FFF... Ea 
i Medical Statistics of tho U. 8. Army. Annual 


report of the Surgeon General for calendar year 1453, 
Oftlee of the Surgeon General, Department of tue Army, 
Washington, D. C., 1955, p. Au. 


[From Washington Calling for July 1, 1957] 
OREGON'S SCHOOLS NEAR THE Very Tor 
(By Richard and Maurine Neuberger) 

Everyone associated with education in Ore- 
gon—teachers, administrators, students, par- 
ents—have a right to be gloriously proud 
over a report which has just reached my desk, 

Oregon ranks second among all the States 
of the Nation in the percentage of its in- 
ductees passing the Army educational test, 
according to an announcemewt just released 
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by the Surgeon-General. This was for the 
period from 1950 through 1953. 

Ninety-seven percent of Oregon lads passed 
the test. Only Minnesota was higher with 
97.4 percent. All other 46 States were lower. 
Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, Utah, and Washing- 
ton ranked next in order. (Hurrah for our 
western teachers and pupils.) 

At the very bottom, incidentally, were 
three Southern States: South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. Only 53 percent of 
South Carolina inductees made the educa- 
tional grade, 

Oregon's achievement affords some meas- 
ure of the generous sacrifice made by our 
taxpayers—at a time of great economic ad- 
versity for the State—to give adequate 
support to a sound and adequate school 
system, : 


Address by Harry A. Bullis Before Con- 
ference on Foreign Trade and Related 
Economic Policies of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, expansion 
of world trade is a subject which is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention not 
only in the United States, but also in 
most of the countries abroad. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech by 
the chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., Mr, Harry A. Bullis, before 
the conference on foreign trade and re- 
lated economic policies of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, which met 
in Washington, D. C., on June 14, 1957. 
Mr, Bullis points out the increase in our 
own exports and the importance of this 
foreign trade to the prosperity of our 
own economy. The statements of Mr. 
Bullis represent the forward type 
thinking which has put the United States 
in the foreground of world trade and 
economic development, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 5 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY AND STOCKHOLDERS R- 
LATIONS—CONFERENCE ON ForriọN 'TRADS 
AND RELATED Economic PoLicies or THÉ 
COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE POLICY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JuNm 14, 1957 


(By Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board. 
General Mills, Inc.) 


In the best interests of both the general 
public and stockholders, what kind of na“ 
tional trade policies should we have? We 
all want peace and the political, military, and 
economic programs which will insure peace. 
One type of insurance is our program for 
defense and military aid. Another is the 
program of economic assistance to help other 
countries bolster their independence, raise 
their standards of living and create a more 
favorable climate for friendship with our 
country. And very important is our pro- 
gram to enlarge our trade with the rest of 
the world, 
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Businessmen, as well as others who watch 
our economic affairs, should be greatly im- 
Pressed by the trend of our foreign trade. 

year our exports reached 817 billion— 

19 percent over 1955 and 37 percent over 

1954. And during the first few months of 

1957 our exports are well above 1956. Our 

imports also are running at record high 
els 


The increase in our foreign trade is al- 
re phenomenal. It reveals two important 
acts. 


The first is that our foreign trade is as- 
Sisting to maintain the economy at in- 
Creasingly high levels at a time when there 
is g tendency toward decline in some sectors. 

The second fact is that the large amounts 
of foreign aid which we have given have re- 
sulted in substantial gains in foreign trade. 

I doubt if the American people, or even 
& substantial proportion of businessmen, ap- 
Preciate the gains which we are now actually 
receiving from the administration's enlight- 
ened policies for foreign aid and foreign 
trade. These gains are substantial and they 
are helping to keep our economy strong, 
while at the same time assisting other coun- 
tries of the free world to build more strength 
into their economies. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Developments in France and Germany 
utd carry an important lesson for us. On 
the basis of recent reports, Germany has ac- 
Cumulated $48 billion in gold and dollar re- 
en. France, in contrast, is in a difficult 
reserve position. The spectacular element 
about these facts is that Germany is prepared 
to make a loan to France to assist in stabiliz- 
lutz the franc. 

Germany is the land which was defeated 
and laid prostrate in the Second World War. 
How it has the strongest currency in Eu- 

. €Xcepting only the Swiss franc. It Is 
pared to lend money to France, which was 
On the winning side in the war. 
This situation is significant because It re- 
that sound internationalist policies 
have done more than just keep Germany's 
e free. They have kept her entire econ- 
Omy free and competitive. 
On the other hand, France has been very 
ive-und restrictive in her foreign- 
Policies, Germany has freed her trade 
and more as à matter of policy. The 
e to competition and putting her 
fconomy in a competitive position has made 
y strong financially. 
POLICY OF JOB PROTECTION 


ot mance has endeavored to shelter many 
her industries and give too much pro- 
ain n to the jobs of her workers. Brit- 
tic, has also followed a policy of job protec- 

n to an extreme, In fact, If unemployment 
G the United States were in proportion to 

reat Britain, we would have only 670,000 un- 
enbloyed instead of our 2,670,000 average un- 
abeut zent. Our unemployment figure is 
the t percent of our labor force, and it is 
foun we pay for mobility in our labor 
Close. 50 that we can start new enterprises, 
Ro those which are Inefficient, and have 
d me leeway for expansion of our various in- 
u Arles. The low unemployment in England 
Ing ar chased for the price of stickiness in 
8 and sluggishness to change. The 
age result is that weekly wages there aver- 

a fourth to a third of ours. 


POLICY OF PROTECTIONISM 
Gre: 


Teced, at nations do not slip from efficiency or 
in o © from a place of importance and power 
Ne big swoop. Rather they weaken their 

Ue ca remain efficient by small doses. Lit- 
reduc Paules of added protection, merely to 
redu © temporarily the pain of competition, 
des also the incentive and the ability to 

tor Pete. Those who feel impelied to ask 
State ne Consideration in à tariff case should 
thelr case honestly, and just as hon- 

Y accept the verdict. This is a free-en- 
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terprise system, and it is a profit-and-loss 
system. The industry which still Jeans upon 
protectionism should accept society's ulti- 
mate verdict that if it cannot survive with- 
out protection in these prosperous times, it 
should shift over to lines in which nt can 
survive. In this competitive world we can- 
hot afford to be less efficient than our com- 
petitors abroad, 


RELATIONS WITH STOCKHOLDERS 


I do not see how it ts possible for any in- 
dustry to justify to its stockholders requests 
for protection on some of its products, while 
at the same time it is seeking concessions 
to exploit foreign markets. 

‘There are millions of stockholders who have 
shares In corporations which have consider- 
able stake in export trade. There are more 
millions whose companies are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the im- 
ports of materials which go into their prod- 
ucts. In such companies, management 
should tell the stockholders that increased 
foreign trade is in their interests, 

We should tell our stockholders that ex- 
panding foreign trade is vital to an expand- 
ing economy. We should explain that in the 
long run imports plus capital investments 
abroad must balance our exports. Trade is 
u two-way street. Therefore imports are as 
important as exports in keeping our economy 
strong and aggressive. 

Both the public and corporation share- 
holders should know that the United States 
needs foreign trade, that we are not self- 
sufficient, For instance, we are dependent 
upon other countries for ali of our tin, in- 
dustrial diamonds, natural rubber, coffee, 
tea, and cocoa. We import nearly all of our 
nickel, chromite, asbestos, cobalt, and mag- 
nesium, half of our tungsten and jead and 
a third of our copper and zinc. 

We should explain the economic aspects of 
foreign trade, both as to exports and imports, 
how foreign aid has been a stimulant to 
trade and how the administration's program 
for increased trade will be beneficial both at 
home and abroad, so that aid may be re- 
duced. 

We should impress upon our stockholders 
the significance of foreign trade in a sound 
foreign policy. A stronger position in world 
trade will enable us to compete more effec- 
tively with the Communist bloc. Increased 
trade, especially trade through private chan- 
nels, will gain the understanding, respect and 
friendship of the people with whom we do 
business abroad. 


Cheese Production and Consumption in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the Friday, June 21 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal the re- 
print of an article from Coronet maga- 
zine which reports the interesting story 
of cheese production and consumption in 
America, Since Wisconsin is the No. 1 
cheese-producing State in the Nation, 
naturally it is always a pleasure for me 
to note such an article, 

‘The fact is that cheese is a vitamin- 
rich, nutritious food which, for a com- 
paratively small price, gives the body 
nutrients which can be obtained from 
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few, if any, other sources in so tasty and 

economical a way. 

Unfortunately, we Americans consume 
on the average only approximately 8 
pounds of cheese per person per year, 
which is but a fraction of the average 
consumption in some of the European 
countries, 

This month of June has been cele- 
brated as the traditional June Dairy 
Month. Consumption of dairy items 
during this month invariably increases 
greatly. It is my hope that the rest of 
the year will be dairy year, as well, and 
that consumption will continue on the 
upswing. Not only shall we thereby be 
assuring the health of a great industry, 
but we shall be assuring the health of the 
American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Coronet magazine article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHEESE-HAPPY AMERICA—PRoDUCT FOR WHICH 
WISCONSIN Is FAMOUS BEING CONSUMED AT 
Record Rare—Now Sorin IN Mork THAN 
400 DIFFERENT FLAVORS < 

(By Norman and Madelyn Carlisle, in Coronet 

magazine) 

One day a Polish refugee walked into n 
New York cheese store, “Do you sell War- 
shawski Syr?" he asked. 

The proprietor shook his head. The shop 
offered 366 kinds of cheese, but not this one. 

As the disappointed visitor turned away, 
the owner said, “Wait a minute. You dont 
happen to know how to make Warshawski 
Syr, do you?” 

The refugee nodded—and a few days later 
was on his way to a job in a Wisconsin cheese 
factory which was happy to add to its out- 
put a little known cheese that had never 
been available in the United States before. 


TEN POUNDS OF MILK TO POUND OF CHEESE 


Any variety of cheese, new or old, exotic 
or commonplace, is sure of finding a ready 
market, for America has become the biggest 
cheese-eating country on earth. We have 
doubled our per capita use of it in the past 
25 years, and the rate is still spiraling, with 
some 2.000 factories and scores of importers 
barely keeping up with the demand. Many 
supermarkets that 5 years ago offered cheese 
in a dozen flavor varieties now display 100. 

“Americans,” says a cheese expert, "are 
cheese happy.” 

And well they may be, for no other food 
offers such a dazzling variety of blandish- 
ments for both the gourmet and the every- 
day eater, While there are just 28 basic 
types of cheese, flavor variations total more 
than 400, each with its own claim to indi- 
viduality. 

Varied though they may be in color, shape, 
consistency, age, and taste, cheeses share one 
quality—they are the most highly concen- 
trated of all protein foods, This is under- 
standable when you consider that the making 
of a single pound of cheddar cheese takes 10 
pounds (444 quarts) of milk. A tiny 11,- 
ounce portion of cheese contains as much 
protein and essential nourishment as an 8- 
ounce glass of milk. 

While its caloric count is quite high, a 
large percentage of the calories are those of 
proteins. mme carbohydrate content is low 
because most of the lactose, the milk sugar, is 
drawn off in the form of whey during the 
cheesemaking process, Cheese rates as a 
good source of vitamin B2, and an excellent 
source of vitamin A. A familly of four, eating 
a main dish using just a half a pound of 
Cheddar, will receive all the protein necessary 
for that meal. 
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No one can be sure just how Jong men have 
been smacking their lips over cheese, but it 
is certain it has as long a record as any man- 
made food. References to cheese were found 
on clay tablets in the Temple of Ur, dating 
from around 3000 B. C. Homer speaks of 
caves filled with cheese, and the Bible has 
a number of references to cheese, 

It is a food both so simple that primitive 
nomadic peoples could make it, and so com- 
plex that today big food laboratories spend 
millions probing its mysteries. However, it 
is made, the principle is the same; Liquid 
milk coagulated into a solid. 

POWERFUL ENZYME SETTLES SOLIDS 


Take, for instance, Cheddar, the cheese 
Americans eat the most of. Into a vat of 
milk which has been pasteurized by bring- 
ing it to 163 degrees, and holding it at pre- 
cisely that temperature for 20 seconds, is 
placed exactly 3 ounces of rennet for every 
1,000 pounds of milk. This powerful enzyme 
settles the milk solids into the spongy mass 
known as the curd. 

Cut into three-eighths-inch cubes, drained 
of whey (the liquid they contain), formed 
into larger blocks, cut up again, agitated, 
salted, again pressed into larger blocks and 
shaped, these curds emerge as cheese ready 
for curing. 

What makes one cheese different from an- 
other? So many factors that it is no wonder 
there are hundreds of varieties. The kind of 
milk plays a big part. Most cheeses are made 
principally from cow's milk; some, like 
Roquefort and feta, are made principally 
from sheep’s milk; latticini is sometimes 
made from buffalo milk. 

The way milk is handled in the cheesemak- 
ing process has an effect also, as do the 
substances added. Sap sago, the green 
cheese from Switzerland, for example, gets its 
color and sharp flavor from ground up clover 
leaves. Viterbo, an Italian cheese, is made 
from milk curdled by the wild artichoke, 
Noekkelost from Scandinavia is given zip by 
the addition of spices. r 

The most important flavor changers, how- 
ever, are microscopic organisms—bacteria 
and molds. Cheeses contain staggering num- 
bers of them; a single gram of limburger has 
been found to have as many as 6,300 million 
tiny mold plants, as well as 360 billion bac- 
teria. In Swiss cheese, a particular kind of 
bacteria forms a gas which explodes, creating 
the holes. Cheese factories jealously guard 
the particular strains of bacteria used in 
their cheeses. 

THE SHEPHERD BOY'S LUNCH 


One of the important molds is a cousin 
of that from which we make penicillin. Its 
use in cheese making was discovered, ac- 


cording to legend, more than a thousand 


years ago, when a French shepherd boy left 
his lunch of cheese in a cave. Several days 
later he returned and found strange blue- 
green veins running through it. 

He tasted it, and rushed home with a 
sample of the first cheese of its kind, which 
was later named after his home village, 
Roquefort. , 

His rather ordinary cheese had been trans- 
formed by the growth of a mold, a method 
no one has improved upon for making this 
aristocrat of cheeses, 

Today, penicillium roquefortl, grown on 
ordinary bread which is ground Into a powder, 
is added during the making of such other 
cheeses as gorgonzola, stilton and blue (or 
Bleu) cheese. 

During the aging period, bacteria and 
molds multiply at a fantastic rate. A halt 
inch piece of cheese may have as few as 
150.000 when freshly made; 6 million a few 
days later, 

ULTRASONIC WAVES AND CHEESE 

Every kind of cheese has its own perlod 
of ripening. A cheddar can be ripened for 
from 3 to 4 months to 1 or 2 years, depend- 
ing on the flavor desired, Blue cheese takes 


2 to 3 months; parmesan at least 14 months 
The grand old man of cheeses, saanen, re- 
quires 3 to 8 years. 

Scientists at the University of Wisconsin 
have been working on a device that may put 
the tang in cheddar with sound instead of 
time. Bacteria in cheese stimulated by bom- 
bardment by ultrasonic waves have produced 
ripe cheddar in half to a third the usual 
time. 

Though Americans are credited with the 
discovery of only 5 completely new cheeses— 
cream, liederkranz, brick, monterey and nu- 
world—American food technologists are the 
world’s champion cheese jugglers, combining 
and adapting standard varieties in that basic 
American development, process“ cheese. 

Although process cheese is the form in 
which most cheddar is eaten, many people 
don't really know what itis. Actually, proc- 
ess cheese is cheese which has been melted, 
mixed with milk solids and pasteurized. The 
organisms In the cheese are destroyed, and 
the result is a cheese that keeps indefinitely 
without refrigeration. 


Midwest Soil Erosion Exceeds Storm 
Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press of June 23, 1957, an excellent ar- 
ticle on the Midwest soil-erosion prob- 
lem because of the terrific storms that 
hit western Minnesota. It is timely. It 
points up the devastation which floods 
bring to the good earth of our land. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miwest Som Erosion EXCEEDS STORM 

DAMAGE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

The worst soil erosion destruction of re- 
cent times in Minnesota and the Nation’s 
midiands was reported by conservationists 
Saturday as a result of widespread cloud- 
bursts, tornadoes, and floods. 

Swollen rivers loaded with silt from a vast 
network of washouts are sweeping the mid- 
land's topsoll to the sea. At least 100 mil- 
lion tons of Minnesota's finest remaining 
earth cover are estimated to have been 
moved, much of it “down the drain.” 

The destruction is appalling and irrepar- 
able, conservationists declared. The damage 
extends afar from the Minnesota flood area 
beyond Fargo on the north and beyond the 
Twin Cities on the east. The trail of soil 
loss reaches into Wisconsin, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Dinos. Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. The rivers of Oklahoma and Texas 
are running red with the soll fertility of that 
land, 

SOIL LOSS GREATEST 

In total lasting loss, the destruction of 
soll far exceeds many times over all other 
forms of flood and tornado damage com- 
bined, conservationists say. Pending real 
analysis, they only whisper their efforts to 
measure totals in money. Some say any es- 
timate up to a billion dollars might be sub- 
ject to challenge as being too low. 
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But salvaged from this disaster are these 
two things: 

1. The Nation has a shocking lesson as to 
the urgency of stepping up erosion control 
and small watershed flood-control programs, 
and of strengthening the Federal soil bank 
50 as effectively to serve soil conservation, 
and 

2. The starting point for protection is 
shown to be the farm itself, and the enor- 
mous protective value of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts’ work is proved. There’s no 
way to avert a flood when 8 or 10 inches of 
rain falls in a day; but the minority of 
farms that have in operation complete soil 
district plans of terracing, contour stripping. 
and grassing of danger spots are coming 
through with little damage, 

SHORT SEASON CROPS 


Though ruinous to many individual 
farmers and creating an acute problem of 
getting seed of short-season soybeans, sor- 
ghums or other crops suitable for replanting 
so late, the losses to crops are offset by good 
growing conditions elsewhere and are 
dwarfed by the widespread permanent de- 
struction of soil, conservationists said. 

This damage is described as worse outside 
the rather flat country of the main flooded 
areas On more rolling lands such as those in 
the Dassel, Darwin, Willmar areas, for in- 
stance, and east and south of St. Paul. 

This year's soil losses are the worst in any 
year since he came here in 1934, Herbert A. 
Flueck of St. Paul, State conservationist of 
the United States Soil Conservation Service 
said Saturday. Even in the great St. Paul 
flood of 1952, when rains lashed a thawed-out 
topsoil, the destruction wasn't as bad. Mr. 
Flueck based his estimate on personal sur- 
veys by himself and assoclated soll scientists, 
including Roy E. Bennett, St. Paul, of his 
staff. 

Between rows of freshly cultivated soy 
beans or corn, many fields are riddled to sub- 
soil. “Some of the slopes,” commented Min- 
nesota s top crop reporter, Roy A. Bodin of 
St. Paul, “look as if only about one more 
such a beating would complete their de- 
struction.” 

LAND DAMAGE HEAVY 


Said William A. Benitt of Hastings, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Solt Conservation 
committee: “The news stories rarely make 
any mention of the damage to the land. Bul 
it is this loss that's irreparable. And it 14 
so much greater than the damage to build- 
ings, roads and bridges. The damage done 
to farm lands near Lake Elmo in Washing“ 
ton County recently can never be re 
Fields planted in rows running up-and-dow? 
on slopes were gutted, from plow-furrow 
depth to several feet.” 

But from Washington County clear to 
the southwestern border of Minnesota A' 
beyond, the farms in soil conservation dis- 
tricts that have complete soll conservation 
Plans in operation are saving their soil. 
The terraces and contour strips lead the 
waters gently around the slopes, averting er9* 
sion, The grassed knolls and water runways 
held well. The alfalfa-brome grass cover 
for strips are showing close to zero erosion- 
The detention dams{ are doing their job- 
The new farm stock water ponds are de- 
scribed as an outstanding success, es ly 
in the Lake Benton aren. 

NO QUICK PROGRAM 

But a deep trouble is that there is no 
cheap, easy, quick way to get a conservation 
plan worked out and in operation on 
of 150,000 farms in Minnesota or on 4 million 
or so in the Nation. It takes soll scientists 
and although the SCS now has 45 on- 
trainees in Minnesota alone, there are ne 
enough of ‘these soll technicians to keep any“ 
where near farmers’ demands for plans, 
takes public money, and never enough is pro- 
vided. It takes time for many farmers 
convince themselves they must go ahead- 
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Then it takes more time for them one by one 
to get his own farm plan into complete 
Operation. 

Now almost 80 percent of Minnesota farm- 
ers are within soll conservation districts. 
Probably 30,000, or 1 in 5 of our 150,000 
Tarms, are enrolled as cooperators, But not 
One in each dozen farmers has a complete 
Soil-conservation plan in operation on his 
Own farm in this State, and many others. 

The 1957 soll erosion disaster bristles with 
essons, conservationists say, including sev- 
eral “don'ts”: Don't delay getting conserva- 
tion plans in operation a bit longer than 
Necessary. Southeastern Minnesota, which 
Started setting up soll districts far ahead of 
the rest of the State, is fighting off erosion 
damage better, Don't plant soybeans espe- 
Clally, or corn or other row crops, up-and- 
down slopes. Farmers of southeastern Min- 
Nesota where soybeans entered the State, 
learned long ago about this crop whose roots 

un up the soil and expose the land to 
Water erosion. 

CULTIVATE LESS OFTEN 

Don't believe any longer that the more 
Cultivating of the soil the better—the meth- 
Ods that rely on chemical weed killing or 
an tractor-track planting which minimize 
Cultivation look better now. And besides 

€ great lesson of speeding up soil conserva- 
uon districts’ farm plans, farming people 

ve mentioned at least three others: 
1. the new Federal soil bank isn't work - 

B as it should to conserve soil. Sure, 
is fine farm income insurance for those 

ers who now are signed up to get $20 to 

An acre rental for soll bank lands that 
By Suddenly cropless or deep under water. 

t if instead of just annual surplus cutting 

© long-time (conservation reserve) side of 
is soll bank were more widely used to keep 
ton and potholes in permanent conserva- 
Tax Uses, the soll bank would be doing a 

better soil-saving job than now. Next, the 
ha ernment's conservation practice (ASC) 
aatis could put greatly increased money 
ntives behind the effective types of soil 
And soll bank work. Finally, the 

oa; “Watersheds program of upstream flood 
tee under Public Law 566 (Representa- 
Sore H. Cant Aubrnsz was one of the spon- 
ne ) which is just in the blueprint stage 
the Hawk Creek-Shakopee Creek-Mud 

20 -Chippewa River area that is now hit 
+ Should be speeded up. This helps 

the munities that, after the farm Itself, are 
its ponty for attacking soil erosion ut 


As it is now, in this year of high frequency 
8 and floods, the soll is going down 
Deeg ms to silt up the big dams that will 
the sen dredging, ur else is being swept to 


Army Engineers Report on Floods in 
Southwestern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


on et YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

States Friday, June 21, 1957, the United 

A pre Army Corps of Engineers issued 

South report on floods in the 

statu western States, together with a 
report on the fiood-control pro- 
for these States. 
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I wish to call attention to two facts 
contained in this report: 

1. Flood-control projects already au- 
thorized by the Congress for the South- 
western States are but 26 percent com- 
pleted. 

2. Damage of about $142 million was 
prevented by existing flood-control 
works, and the Corps of Engineers esti- 
mates that damage of an additional 
$56.5 million could have been prevented 
if all authorized works were completed. 

I believe the lesson in these figures is 
plain for all to read: Flood control pays 
for itself—many times over. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
report printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FLOODS IN THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN STATES, Orricr, CHIEF oF ENGI- 
NEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
The prolonged drought in the southwest- 

ern area has been broken by what is the 
maximum flood period of record in some 
parts of the area and may, in volume of 
flood waters, be the greatest experienced to 
date for the area as a whole, 

The area of heavy rainfall embraces the 
eastern half of Texas; roughly the eastern 
two-thirds of Oklahoma, the southeastern 
tip of Kansas; the southwestern corner of 
Missouri and the western parts of Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

Since mid-April heavy rainfall has been 
almost a daily occurrence, and flash floods 
have occurred at various points even prior 
to that time. As a result of this rainfall, 
flooding has continued up to the present 
time, and major floods are now underway on 
a number of the rivers. 

In view of this continuous flood situa- 
tion over the past 2 months, and the neces- 
sity for day by day project operations and 
emergency flood fighting, it has not yet been 
possible to prepare a complete record of this 
flood, of the effectiveness of Federal flood 
control work and of damages prevented by 
them; and of the damages that have oc- 
curred. It is possible, however, to present a 
current picture of this situation on the 
basis of the best available estimates and 
with the caution that they sre tentative and 
subject to change when it is possible to 
make a complete review. 

STATUS OF FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

The Corps of Engineers has been engaged 
in the planning and construction of flood 
control improyements in this area for about 
30 years—or since the 308 river basin studies 
were initiated in 1927, although major flood 
control activity dates from about 1938 when 
works were first undertaken under the au- 
thority of the Flood Control Act of 1936, As 
a result of this planning and of recommen- 
dations by the Corps, the Congress has au- 
thorized a large program for flood control 
and water resource development in 8 of the 
10 major river basins subject to the present 
food. 

Cost and status: The status of the part 
of this authorized program within the pres- 
ent flood area, or effective upon the present 
flood, may be summarized as follows in terms 
of estimated cost: 


Works completed or in opera- 


tion (26 percent #407, 300, 000 
Works under construction (39 

percent) 5u se sco eee es 619, 900, 000 
Works authorized—not start- 

ed (35 percent 547, 100, 000 


Total (100 percent) . 1, 574, 300, 000 
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Thus in terms of cost the authorized food 
control program which has had to cope 
with this major flood is now about 26 per- 
cent complete, 

The fiood-control works under construc- 
tion in the flood area have been funded by 
congressional appropriations to the extent 
og $113.1 million through fiscal year 1957, 
or about 18 percent of their estimated cost. 
Many of these have just been started. The 
budget under consideration for fiscal year 
1958 includes $46.6 million for continuation 
of these projects, and $1.1 million for pre- 
construction planning of additional author- 
ized prejects in the flood area. 

Flood storage: The greater part of the 
cost of this program lies in the construction 
of large reservoirs for flood control, power 
development and water conservation. The 
present status of this major element of the 
progrem is as follows in terms of fiood- 
storage capacity; 

Aore- fert 
Works complete or in operation 
(50) percent 


T 
Works authorized—not started 
(27 percent) ä 9. 470, 000 


Total (100 percent) 34, 510, 000 


It is thus evident that while substantial 
progress has been made toward control and 
use of the waters of these rivers, the plan 
now in operation provides only 50 percent of 
the flood storage presently authorized. 

The attached tabulation summarizes the 
cost of the program and the flood-storage 
capacity by major river basins. It should 
be understood that the program for flood 
control and water conservation as now au- 
thorized, even if completed, would not af- 
ford this southwestern area complete flood 
protection, or an adequate water supply dur- 
ing long periods of drought such as that ex- 
perlenced in recent years. Development of 
the area has been rapid and constant review 
of plans is necessary to keep them up to date 
and adequate to meet the needs of the area, 


FLOOD DAMAGES AND EFFECT OF WORKS 


During the current flood, with its record 
or near record yolumes of flow, the reservoirs 
in place have been called on to do a job 
which about twice as much storage was in- 
tended to perform, In the face of this situ- 
ation the system has functioned effectively. 
For the entire area it ls estimated that the 
works in operation haye prevented damages 
of $142 million. Damages in unprotected 
river valleys, and in unprotected areas, and 
those resulting from excess waters which the 
reservoirs could not store, have amounted 
to an estimated $125 million, There is no 
intention of minimizing the seriousness of 
the flood damage that has occured in this 
area but it should be recognized that dam- 
ages would have ben more than doubled but 
for the Federal works. 

Very preliminary estimates indicate that 
works now authorized but not yet con- 
structed would have prevented about $56 
muliion, or 45 percent of the damage that 
has occurred. 

The following tabulation gives these dam- 
age figures broken down by major river ba- 
sins. In presenting these estimates an ef- 
fort has been made to lean on the conserva- 
tive side as there is always a tendency to 
overestimate such effects during the stress 
of a major food, The figures are not final 
and are given at this time essentially as in- 
dications of the overall scope of this flow 
disaster; 
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Estimated damages 
Un millions of dollars} 
| Cond 
Prevented have been 
River basin Experi- | by exist- | prevented 
enced on BF by aii- 
wor thorized 
work) 
White River__......-. 6.0 7.0 2.0 
Arkansas River.. 33.0 210 13,9 
Red Rirrr 11.0 8.0 40 
Sabine River... 22 0 10 
Neoles-Anmling. 1 0 0 
Trinity River... 17.0 81.0 1 0 
Hramm River. 38.0 2.0 x0 
9 27 1 5.0 0 
GuwlalopeSan An- 
eee 10.3 0 8.3 
Nuroes i... 2.2.22... 2 9 to 
Wa 13.5 112.0 55.5 


1 No Federal works in this basin, 
? Damage prevented by dam of lower Colorado River 
authority sud not included in Federal total. 


The preliminary estimates given above are 
of direct property damage, including urban 
and agricultural losses, They do not include 
associated economic losses such as loss of 
business and wages, shutdowns of industry, 
transportation delays and many indirect 
losses which result from a major flood and 
cannot be estimated until the full impact 
of the flood is determined. There has been 
some loss of life but exact figures are not 
available to us. 

The estimated damages prevented by exist- 
ing works as given above do not include the 
effects of the main line levee systems of the 
lower Arkansas and Red Rivers, which have 
operated successfully to protect the lower 
valleys of those rivers in Arkansas and 
Louisiana. It is difficult to estimate the 
damages these works have prevented, but 
failure of these levee lines would undoubt- 
edly have caused damages running into the- 
hundreds of millions. 

At the present time flood stages are re- 
ceding over most of the flood area, although 
some tributary streams such as the Verdi- 
gris in Oklahoma are now experiencing 
major floods and heavy rains continue over 
the lower Canadian. 

Reservoirs of the Corps of Engineers 
throughout this flood area now have over 15 
million acre-feet of flood water in storage, 
which must be released over subsequent 
months as downstream conditions permit. 
Thus, relatively high river stages must con- 
tinue for some time during the release of 
this enormous volume of water. This volume 
of stored water would cover the State of 
Connecticut to a depth of almost 5 feet or 
the State of West Virginia to a depth of 
about 1 foot. These waters are in addition 
to those which will be retained in the reser- 
voirs to replenish power and water conserva- 
tion storage. 


One favorable aspect of the flood is that 
storage for power development and water 
supply has been replenished. Just prior to 
this flood the area was still suffering from 
the severe drought generally of 5 or 6 years 
duration. At the beginning of this year the 
water available in power pools of seven mul- 
tiple purpose projects had been reduced to 
6.9 million acre-feet, This storage for gen- 
eration of power has now been increased by 
3.7 million acre-feet to completely fiil the 
power pools. 

Water supplies for municipalities, fn- 
dustry and agriculture had become critically 
low. In a number of cases it had not been 
possible because of the drought to fill the 
permanent pools of the Federal reservoirs. 
Filling of these reservoirs had made avail- 
able about 1.3 million acre-feet of additional 
water in storage for water supply and in 
conservation pools, The city of Dalias, 
Texas, for example, which was critically 
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short of water just a few months ago will 

now have an assured supply for many years. 
Separate brief discussions of each major 

river basin accompany this statement, 


Evolution of American Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON, FRANK. CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of an address 
entitled “Evolution of American Citizen- 
ship,” which was delivered by Mr. Don- 
ald C. Little, of Kansas City, Kans., at 
the naturalization proceedings in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas on May 28, 1957, before 
Hon. Arthur J. Mellott, chief judge. 

This is an excellent statement in re- 
gard to the privileges that we have as 
American citizens and a worthy charge 
to those who were naturalized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 

EVOLUTION or AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
(Address by Donald C. Little) 

Your Honor, Judge Mellott, and fellow cit- 
izens, “a wonderful thing is the river of 
time as it flows through this vale of years.” 
Less than 400 years ago our America was a 
wilderness, without a single European set- 
tlement. Yet everywhere you go today your 
eyes see a new form of civilization and new 
culture for the welfare and comfort of the 
individual which surpasses anything in the 
history of this world. 

All this has been accomplished by Immi- 
grants and the sons of other Immigrants 
who have lived here an even shorter peroid 
of time than Britain and Western Europe 
were occupied and governed by the armies 
and officials of Rome. Yet what you see in 
America today are material things—modern 
cities, railroads, supermarkets, superhigh- 
ways, universities, automobiles. 

These things are actually unimportant— 
cities, buildings, superhighways—because 
time will bring countless new builders, new 
engineers, new architects into the world to 
build even better material things. 

So cities and buildings die. They serve 
thelr purpose and they die. 

But the desire of the individual for free- 
dom from want and from fear and for liberty 
and the right to the pursult of happiness 
never dies, As history shows and common- 
sense approves, “your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions,” Joel promises. In parts of the 
world today men are tossing on prison beds, 
dreaming of deliverance; women are praying 
throughout the night. It is a strange devise 
which men have to seek power and lose Iib- 
erty. And yet here in America for 300 years 
the sons of immigrants have been creating a 
Republic where all men are free and equal. 

You will miss the whole message of America 
if you fall to perceive tht our way of life is 
built on the theory that the state exists for 
the people, not the people for the state; that 
in America the human dignity of the indi- 
vidual has always been flercely protected by 
our courts and juries from governmental op- 
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pression and from every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 

We have in our tradition certain invalu- 
able beliefs about man and society and his- 
tory and human beings—about our forms of 
government and the relation between man 
and the economic process. We practice these, 
but we don't export them or teach them to 
others very wel—they are more or less un- 
conscious with us—these basic principles of 
our American lives, our values of freedom 
which include respect for the dignity of the 
individual, high regard for personal integ- 
rity, and faith In reason and discussion, 

Let me tell you something of how our fore- 
bears obtained these values. We Americans 
were the first colony to break away from co- 
lonialism and the first to free our only colony. 
the Philippine Islands, which action set the 
pattern for the rest of the world. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of Western 
Europe, left their native lands to seek on 
these shores a residence for civil and religious 
liberty and economic freedom because a man 
living in the wilderness can do largely as he 
chooses, and less than 400 years ago America 
was a wilderness, inhabited only by Indian 
tribes, 

At the very commencement of the settle- 
ment of America, the English Crown and the 
Dutch Republic claimed the land now in our 
Thirteen Original States, These two coun- 
tries made land grants to various companies, 
controlled chiefly by members of their na- 
tional cabinets. 

These political promoters of Britain and 
Holland, in order to induce settlers to go to 
the American wilderness made written con- 
cessions and agreements to prospective set- 
tlers in Britain and Europe, them 
free land, freedom of religion, the right to 
elect their own civil magistrates and to local 
self-government. 

As a result of these promises and induce- 
ments, several settlements were made along 
our eastern seaboard, all of which allowed to 
these colonists economic freedom and civil 
and religious liberty above and beyond ny- 
thing then existing in Europe and the rest 
of the world. 

Many different peoples were to make thelr 
confluence In America and contribute to the 
manifold character of the future United 
States. From the beginning of their immi- 
gration, the leaders of the colonists were out 
of sympathy with their governments at home- 
The creation of settlements from the wilder- 
ness, the warfare with the Indians, and the 
remoteness from Europe widened the breach 
with the Old World. 

Meanwhile, the mother country was para- 
lyzed with internal civil war so that when 
the English state again achieved stability it 
was confronted with self-sufficient, self- 
reliant American colonists already governing 
themselves according to ideas of their own. 

The Puritans in Massachusetts had left 
England to obtain civil and religious liberty 
for themselves and having obtained it for 
themselves, they refused to accord it to 
others. Criticisms of their church and mag= 
istrates were still not tolerated. 

To escape from these restrictions, thou- 
sands of their settlers moved to Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, and then to the Dutch 
colony on Long Island, and later to New 
Jersey and Pennsylvanta. 

Thus Roger Williams of Rhode Island Was 
the first to put into practice our complete 
American separation of church and State 
and Rhode Island was the only State in the 
world at that time where there was com- 
plete religious tolerance. 

Also, the fundamental orders adopted 300 
years ago at Hartford, Conn., by popular as“ 
semblies of freeholders from three towns. 
was the first written constitution in the 
modern sense of the term, as a ent 
limitation on governmental power, known in 
history, It is here that we draw the 
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breath of that America which is now so 
familiar to us. 

Three hundred years ago Dutch New York 
had already become a cosmopolitan town. 
The immigrants from Holland were them- 
Selves of the most varied lineage; for Hol- 
land had long been the gathering place 
Of the unfortunate. Its settlers were refu- 
Bes from Belgium, Bohemia, France, and 
the valley of the Alps; fugitive sectarians 
from New England, Baptist, Quakers, Jews, 
and some Catholics were to be found there. 
n dialects were spoken in New York 

657. 
Then in 1680 the news spread abroad that 
Penn, the Quaker, had opened an 
Asylum to the good and oppressed of every 
nation. From England and. Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, the Low Countries, and western 
dope, immigrants crowded to the land of 


And so we follow the slow evolution in 
America of civil and religious liberty where, 
by step, and migration by migration, 
more and more civil and religious, liberty 
Was being obtained. “The mills of the gods 
Erind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
e:“ slowly but surely, the counties and 
Colonies by 1757 had acquired and enjoyed a 
vort of local home rule, entrenched and 
©Stablished by the passage of time and by 
100 years of neglect by the English home 
t. They had done this chiefly 
through the county courts, composed usually 
Of five judges who exercised a semifeudal au- 
ty in their districts. 
this period, these county Judges 
Were vested with both judicial and admin- 
x tive powers, They were the only gov- 
ment their people knew or came in con- 
tact with. 

These county judges had to exercise their 
Power in such a manner as not to antago- 
nize local public opinion. Whenever local 
“Pinion was solidly opposed to the King's 

that policy could not be carried out. 
wae British home government had un- 
ttingly granted a gradual delegation of 


one Teal revolution occurred in the minds 
arms People in 1760 before the clash of 
treed; The Americans would not have sought 
a Om if they had not previously enjoyed 
11 large degree of personal and political 
berty and had not already become accus- 
ned to local self-government. Colonial 
ing cans had grown accustomed to manag- 
own affairs. 
The fateful quarrel began when the British 
—— attempted to gain better enforcement 
trade laws, then, to tax the colonists, 
Bees resistance at every turn until the 
men finally attacked the colonial govern- 
ts 1 z 
Adams. Jefferson proposed what 
ah tinted to dominion status, but the Brit- 
Dista ect and tried coercion, and the colo- 


ed. 
Americans simply wanted to regulate 
at Own internal affairs and the British 


Tefore, the American Revolution, un- 
to Bain revolutions, was not a revolution 
terve a 8 was a revolution to pre- 
tr Uberty they already had. 

Ameritas Want to truly understand the 
Study formula then read and carefully 
the frst, our Declaration of Independence, 
dur Een. the first 10 amendments to 
The ; DStitution called the Bill of Rights. 
What 0¹ tion of Independence tells you 
40 awa d World customs America wanted to 
What Y with—the Bill of Rights tells you 
Soloist. a of a new government the rebellious 
lish in Wanted to establish and did estab- 
the New World. 

10 Freat inheritance of self-government 
People oduct of untold sacrifices by little 


nt didn’t want them to. 
tines 
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become big people. We have no class dis- 
tinctions in America because no self-respect- 
ing American will ever admit he belongs to 
a class. In America no intelligent person 
hates a proprietor because every American 
wants to become a proprietor himself, or see 
that his son becomes one. 

When President Eisenhower, in speaking of 
his home life in Kansas, said, “We were very 
poor in those days, but the beautiful thing 
was—we didn’t know it,” he was expressing 
the spirit that makes this country different 
from. all other countries in the world. 

Today most Americans don’t realize how 
many people all over Europe would like to 
become American citizens because of the eco- 
nomic opportunity we have to offer. 

I remember during July of 1943 when we 
took over the little town of Lentini in Sicily, 
a dozen Sicilians who had previously lived in 
America were there to meet us. One, proud 
of being from Omaha, Nebr., was very disap- 
pointed when he learned that the people of 
Sicily could not have an election and all 
immediately become American citizens. 

America is truly the great international 
country. Our armies in Europe had Germans 
and French, Italians, and Austrians, Czechs 
and Norwegians, Danes and Arabs, Yugoslavs 
and Greeks—and everywhere our armies went 
in those days I noted that we could always 
turn to a soldier standing by and say, “Hey, 
Mac—how much do these people want for 
this bunch of figs?“, and Mac would always 
be able to translate for us. 

That is where we are lucky. No other 
country has such a fountain of men who 
speak the language of the lands we are called 
upon to aid—no other country has such a 
reserve of men who understand the ways and 
have listened to their parents sing the folk 
songs and have tasted the wines of the land 
on the palate of their memory. 

“This is a lucky thing for America because 
America is constantly on its way into Europe. 
You can be as isolationist as you want to be, 
but just as truly as Europe once invaded us 
with wave after wave of immigrants, now we 
are helping Europe with wave after waye 
of sons of immigrants, and, until there is a 
seeming stability throughout Europe, our 
people will have to stay in Europe and these 
Americans who stay in Europe will be ex- 
tremely dependent on the sons of their recent 
immigrants, not only for language, but for 
wisdom and justice in the other things we 
think we have to offer to Europeans.” 

I speak of these things because America 
is still the great hope of mankind and every- 
where in the world people are longing to be- 
come American citizens, as you have now 
become. 

I remember in Genoa, Italy, a young Italian 
who wanted to be included in the very first 
quota of immigrants to America and when 
we asked him why he wanted to go to Amer- 
ica, he thought for a moment and said, "I 
want to go to America because, because in 
America, it is Christmas every day.“ 


Memorial Day Address By Hymie 
Greenspan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a Memorial Day address delivered at 


Europe who came to America to Dallas, Tex., by Hymie Greenspan, one 
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“resi outstanding citizens of that Texas 
city. 

Mr. Greenspan has a record of fighting 
for Americanism, and a record of patri- 
otic service any person might envy. He 
is in his third term as national vice com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, a veteran of 46 months 
service in World War II, and has been 
endorsed for national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States by that organization's Department 
of Texas. 


Mr. Greenspan is also a member of the 
executive committee, fifth district, 
American Legion; chairman of the leg- 
islative committee, Department of Texas, 
Disabled American Veterans; member, 
Dallas Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped; member, board of direc- 
tors of the Oak Cliff Kiwanis Club and 
the Oak Cliff YMCA; was named, in 1955, 
Kiwanian of the Year for outstanding 
community service; is immediate past 
president of the Congregation Agudas 
Achim, Dallas; and is president of the 
Boundary Merchants Association of 
Dallas. 


Mr. Greenspan is a native of Waco, 
Tex., and was at one time news editor of 
be Jewish Observer, a newspaper in that 
Cc 8 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MemoRIAL Dar 


(Radio address, station WRR, Dallas, May 30 
1957, by Hymie Greenspan, Dallas, Tex., 
national vice commander, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of United States) 


Fellow Americans, to be here today, Me- 
morial Day, is to experience a feeling of deep 
humility. 
ai roa orial Day is a day to remember the 

e 

Throughout the land, there lie in honored 
Test, men who fought in every war in which 
this country has engaged. 

To those men, Memorial Day is a day to 
make a sacred promise. 

To our dead, to ourselves, and to Almighty 
God we make this promise: 

We, the living, shall do all that may be 
done with honor, to banish war and to en- 
force peace. 

To keep this promise, we must keep Amer- 
ica strong. y 

We must keep Amerjca strong enough to 
repel attacks of outside enemies. 

We must keep America strong enough to 
withstand the stresses and strains that pro- 
vide evil opportunities for hidden enemies 
within. 

Today—Memorial Day—we have the assur- 
ance that the promise is being kept by 21 
million living veterans. 

If our war dead were able to see what their 
living comrades are doing, they would be 
filled with gladness. 

They would see them turning aside from 
old, slower, hit-or-miss methods of produc- 
tion. 

They would see them engaged in more 
than haphazard groping for routine jobs. 

Our veterans know that to have a strong 
America, we must have a highly productive 
America.. They are demonstrating it. 

Our veterans know that the key to a highly 
productive America is trained manpower. 
They are providing it. 

The America of today has become the 
leader of the free world. 

Millions of trained veterans are in the 
forefront of our irresistible power. 

One out of every six workers in the labor 
force is a trained veteran. 
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By their productive skills veterans have 
made it a dangerous gamble for totalitarian 
Toes to attack us. 

By their productive skills veterans have 
pushed the long arm of America’s defensive 
might beyond the borders of the Western 
World. 

By their productive skills veterans lessen 
each day the chances of an all-out war. 

By the degree and the power of their skills. 
veterans are proving in office and shop, in 
factories and on farms, that they are keep- 
ing the promise to the dead. 

Nor is the promise confined only to those 
who returned from war unharmed. It is 
being kept by those who bear on their bodies 
and in their minds lifelong reminders of the 
brutal impact of war. 

Like their able-bodied comrades, disabled 
veterans are placing our country beyond the 
threat of attack. They are doing it on the 

ob. 
: Disabled veterans have proved that a 
physical or a mental handicap need not be— 
and is not—a job handicap. 

Disabled veterans are doing their full share 
of putting productive power into the making 
of a strong America. 

In earlier times many a disabled veteran 
was turned aside as economic waste. That 
was bad economy, bad psychology, bad re- 
ligion. 

The character, the courage, the patience 
of our disabled veterans have helped the Na- 
tion turn to a better scheme of things. 

Today, Memorial Day, it is clear to all 
that disabled veterans are keeping the prom- 
ise to our dead. 

‘They are making it difficult for inside ene- 
mies to maintain a foothold. 

They are giving America the strength to 
repel outside enemies, And, there is an- 
other way in which veterans are making 
America strong. That job is being done 
literally on the homefront. 

Millions of veterans and their families have 
been able, by the use of GI loans, to buy 
and own their homes, 

GI home ownership has been good for the 
Nation's business growth. It has been good 
for clyic progress. It has been good for our 
families, for our schools, and for churches. 

It has been good for a strong America. 

But there is still another element that 
veterans contribute to the strength of 
America. 

Veterans know from deadly close-range ex- 
perience what war actually means. They 
know the price of war in blood and pain. 
If all-out war can be avoided with honor, 
veterans want no more of armed conflict. 

Veterans have the disciplined strength, 
born of battlefield experience, to keep emo- 
tions well under control when a crisis arises. 

Veterans are the least likely among our 
citizens to confuse strength with loud, boast- 
ful talk, Idle threats are not sensible ways 

ot behavior to those who have been to war, 
and who take the hazards of war seriously. 

On the other hand, the veteran is the 
last man in America to place any value on 
the timid appeasement of an armed and ag- 
gressive enemy. 

When it is possible to do so with honor, 
he avoids war. 

But when our freedom is threatened by 
war, he has the courage to face up to it, and 
fight it if necessary. 

These are thoughts appropriate to an 
American on Memorial Day. 

Today, Memorial Day, we renew to our- 
selves, to our deceased comrades, and to 
Almighty God this sacred promise. 

We will do our full part to keep America 
strong. 

3 We will do our full part to keep America 
ree. 

We will do our full part to keep America 
righteous. 
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Only by the faithful fulfillment of this 
sacred Memorial Day promise can we truly, 
each of us, earn the right to say: 

“I have fought a good fight; I have kept 
the faith.” 


Freedom of Debate in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957, the special sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration taking testi- 
mony on proposed changes in Senate 
rule XXII had the privilege of hearing 
from Dr. Albert B. Saye, professor of 
political science at the University of 
Georgia. 

Dr. Saye is one of the Nation's fore- 
most scholars of political science. He 
is the author of a number of books, arti- 
cles, and papers on the general field of 
government. He is eminently qualified 
to speak with authority on the subject 
of freedom of debate in the United 
States Senate. 

In order that every Member of this 
body might have the benefit of reading 
his testimony, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his prepared statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OBSERVATIONS ON PROPOSED CHANGES IN 

Senate RULE XXII 
(By Albert B. Saye, professor of political 
science, University of Georgia) 

Gladstone described the United State Sen- 
ate as “the most remarkable of all the in- 
ventions of modern politics.” It occupies a 
unique place among legislative bodies. It 
was designed by the Federal convention as a 
check upon hasty action by the House of 
Representatives, as a participant in execu- 
tive functions, as a guardian of State rights, 
and as a stabilizing influence in the whole 
constitutional system. Joseph Story called 
it the balance wheel in our Government, 
It has served its purpose well. 

Since its organization on April 6, 1789, 
there has never been a time when the Sen- 
ate, as an organized body, has not been ayali- 
able at the President's call, or in accord 
with the terms of its own adjournment, for 
the transaction of public business. Its rules, 
adopted 10 days after its organization, have 
remained in force from 1789 to 1957 without 
reaffirmation. Amendments to these rules 
have been adopted in the regular course of 
business, but it is a late date indeed to sug- 
gest that the Senate is not a continuous 
body. Every person with an appreciation 
of American history knows that it is. And 
serious students of American government 
know that any change in the Senate rules 
will have repercussions on our whole con- 
stitutional structure. 

EFFECT or RULES ON RELATIONS OF EXECUTIVE 
TO SENATE 

No European state entrusts to its legis- 
lature the direct participation in executive 
functions which the Senate enjoys. Ours is 
a Presidential Government, with a check and 
balance accompanying a separation of pow- 
ers. A contest for power between the Execu- 
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tive and Legislature is inherent in the sepa- 
ration principle. In the shift in power 
through the years, the President has tended 
to expand in power at the expense of the 
Legislature. Freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate has served as the most effective check 
on Presidential absolutism. 

The prestige of the President's office and 
the opportunity for a constant stream of. 
self-advertising gives the President an ad- 
vantage in dealing with Congress. He docs 
not have to face the House in open debate 
as does an English Prime Minister. When 
his party is the majority party in Congress, 
the President's party leaders have little difi- 
culty in passing anything in the House. 
With its majority cloture and gag rules, 
the House Is largely a rubberstamp. It is no 
accident that the collective judgment of the 
Senate produces superior legislation to that 
passed by the House which frequently repre- 
sents no more than the hasty judgment of 
a few party leaders. 

The Senate is the only forum in the Na- 
tion that can check on executive and party 
propaganda. It is the only forum where a 
majority President can be forced to ex- 
plain the meaning of proposed legislation. It 
is the forum where minority criticisms can 
be effectively voiced and minority aspirations 
expressed. Alteration in rule XXII, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Dovctas (S. R. 17), Mr. Mons 
(S. R. 21), or Mr. Ives (S. R. 28), would 
drastically alter the relation between the 
President and Congress. It would be a long 
step toward supplanting parliamentary gov- 
ernment as America has known it, where leg- 
islators count as individuals and vote on leg- 
islation on its merits, by party government 
as it exists in European states, where legis- 
lators count but little as individuals and 
vote by blocs as the party leaders dictate, 
without incorporating the responsibility of 
the executive to the legislature which is 
viewed as the chief advantage of the cabinet 
form of government. A change in rule 
is a far more serious matter than many people 
realize. For an excellent coverage of the 
significance of freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate to executive-legisilation relations, I in- 
vite your attention to Lindsay Rogers’ The 
American Senate (1931), a thoughtful study 
not written in a period of agitation. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITY RIGHTS 


The concept of majority rule is simple, but 
the concept of unrestrained majority rule is 
foreign to our written Constitution and to the 
spirit of American political institutions. 4 
Federal union is not designed to enable ou® 
section to triumph over another, or the nu- 
merical majority in the Nation to force any 
section to the breaking point. There are 
areas in which self-restraint, tolerance ſor 
the opinion of others, and compromise are t? 
be preferred to force. Calhoun's doctrine of 
the concurrent majority is constantly at play 
in American politics. Its stronghold is the 
consensus within our political parties. Ië 
finds expression in the selection of available 
candidates for office, and in the enactment 
legislation. The unanimous-consent agree 
ment made in the Senate on January 3 of this 
year for handling the motion by Senator 
Anvrrson to take up for Immediate consid- 
eration rules for the Senate is a clear ex“ 
ample of the doctrine in operation. 

As John Fisher has pointed out (Unwrit- 
ten Rules of American Politics, Harper z 
magazine, November 1948), “government DY 
concurrent majority can exist only when 
no one power is strong enough to dominat® 
completely, and then only when all of th 
contending interest groups recognize an 
abide by certain rules of the game. 4 

“These rules are the fundamental bon 
of unity in American political life. They 
can be summed up as a habit of extraordi- 
nary toleration, plus ‘equality’ in the pec 
Mar American meaning of that term. Undet 
these rules every group tacitly binds itso! 
to tolerate the interests and opinions 
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every other group. It must not try to im- 
Pose its views on others, nor can it press its 
Own special interests to the point where they 
seriously endanger the interests of other 
Groups or of the Nation as a whole. 
"Furthermore, each group must exercise 
its implied veto with responsibility and dis- 
cretion; and in times of great emergency it 
Must forsake its veto right altogether. It 
dare not be intransigent or doctrinaire, It 
must make every conceivable effort to com- 
Promise, relying on its veto only as a last 
resort, For if any player wields this weapon 
recklessly, the game will break up—or all 
the other players will turn on him in anger, 
SUspend the rules for the time being, and 
Maul those very interests he is trying so 
desperately to protect. That was what hap- 
Pened in 1860, when the followers of Calhoun 
Carried his doctrine to an unbearable ex- 
e Much the same thing, on a less vio- 
lent scale, happened to American business 
interests in 1933 and to the labor unions in 
1947 +.. 
“Now it is an unwritten but firm rule of 
gress that no important bloc shall ever be 
Voted down—under normal circumstances— 
78 any matter which touches its own vital 
a Each of them, in other words, has 
cit right of veto on legislation in which 
is primarily concerned. The ultimate ex- 
on of this right is the institution— 
Uniquely American—of the filibuster in the 
Senate. Recently it has acquired a bad 
Name among liberals because the southern 
of rvatives have used it ruthlessly to fight 
Pat Civil-rights legislation and protect white 
acy. Not so long ago, however, the 


nubuster was the stoutest weapon of such 
1 n as Norris and the LaFollettes in de- 


g many a progressive cause,” 
TIMING OF CHANGE IN RULES 


3 Tule is a prescribed guide for conduct. 
les serve their Purpose best when adopted 
aan calm atmosphere and adhered to in mo- 
eae of agitation. Is a time of agitation 
la enactment of highly controversial legis- 
an appropriate time to change the rule 
balan has enabled the Senate to serve as the 
8 ce wheel in our whole constitutional 
tructure? 


tie? change or proposed change at this 
5 eie likely to be influenced unduly by agi- 
m 1 on a single issue. The change made 
tT has not been well reported in the 
realize und few people outside the Senate 
on} that section 3 added to rule XXII 
pt Bi express statement of a provision 
peat o implieit in the existing rule, as re- 
3 affirmed by action of the Senate. 
tation be Senate abide in this period of agi- 
has by the rule of freedom of debate that 
tena in 10 well since the Senate was organ- 
üreg at 80, States wanting FEPC and kin- 
egislation are free to enact it. 
aligned eral constitutional system was de- 
Btate ee permit the people within each 
broag mind their own business within a 
tatin range, Extremists on both sides agi- 
the Teeni Problems may already have had 
Teelin yday. There is a wealth of good 
Yon 2 the American people. Educa- 
ten t force, is the answer to many of our 
but ft fl Problems. The road may be longer, 
t ls much safer. 


Executive Versus Judiciary Power ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


IN OF VIRGINIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
1 Wednesday, June 26, 1957 
Una; BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Mr. Thomas L. Anderson, 
Washington, Pa., and published in the 
New York Times of June 12. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE VERSUS JUDICIARY POWER 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK Times: 

Your editorial of June 7 on “Jury Trial” 
and the adiministration civil rights bill gave 
an imperfect view of the situation, Sum- 
mary punishment for contempt of a court 
injunction Intended to guarantee the politi- 
cal right of a citizen to vote can be appre- 
ciated only in the light of the background 
of the ancient fear of the people of judicial 
tyranny under the guise of contempt pro- 
ceedings, contending with the need to safe- 
guard the administration of Justice and avoid 
anarchy. 

The result has been that for 125 years the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government 
has exercised the undoubted power. Many 
States have statutes to circumscribe the 
courts in defending their authority. Gen- 
erally, courts may summarily punish crimi- 
nal contempts committed in or about their 
presence only;/ otherwise jury trials are 
mandatory. 

A strong Federal Executive has in more 
recent years demanded and Congress has 
granted an exemption from jury trials where 
the United States is plaintiff. 2 sanmi 
tration proposes to broaden the exemption 
to aan a new type of proceeding in which 
the United States as plaintiff seeks by in- 
junction to protect the citizen's vote. 

Northerners as well as white and black 
Southerners should be astute to see the Fed- 
eral Executive gets a foot no further in the 
crack of the door from which the judiciary 
has been evicted. What price rights for 
some at the cost of destruction of the rights 
of others? There must be a better solution 

oblem. 
N Tuomas L. ANDERSON. 

WASHINGTON, PA,, June 8, 1957. 


Russian Deportation of Lithuanians to 
Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
the chairman and secretary of the Bos- 
ton chapter, Lithuanian Community of 
America, relative to a mass meeting held 
in the municipal auditorium in South 
Boston, Mass., on June 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

> LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY 
OF AMERICA, BOSTON CHAPTER, 
June 15, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator KENNEDY; The Lithuanian 
Americans and their friends at a mass meet- 
ing at the municipal auditorium in South 
Boston, Mass., on June 15,1957 to commemo- 
rate the 16th anniversary of the notorious 
deportation of Lithuanians from Lithuania 
to Siberia by Stalin's Red henchmen in 1941, 
are sending you their sincere gratitude for 
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your efforts to restore all freedoms to Lithu- 
ania, forcibly and unjustly taken from her 
by Stalin in 1940, and they hope that you 
will continue your efforts leading to a free 
Lithuania. 
Respectfully yours. 
Srasys VAITKEVICTUS, 
Chairman, 
PRANAS AVERKA, 
Secretary. 


An Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an open 
letter to the Congress, written by Max 
Lockwood, editorial columnist for the 
Bulloch Herald, of Statesboro, Ga., and 
published in his column in the June 13, 
1957, issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Seems To Me 
(By Max Lockwood) 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Dear Sms: I respectfully address this letter 
to the Members of the Congress at a time 
in human history when I deeply feel it is 
the right and the responsibility of every 
citizen to be heard. 

I address this letter to you as a citizen of 
these great United States and the fact that 
I am a southerner is of no consequence as 
concerns these thoughts. 

As Members of the Congress you have 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. As Members of Congress you 
have asked for and received the right to 
speak for the people of the various States as 
you represent them in National Government. 
As Members of Congress you have duties to 
perform which should and do, overshadow 
the selfish interests of any individual or any 
State. 

Realizing these tremendous responsibilities 
T would remind you of the sacred trust which 
is yours in protecting the rights of all our 
people, In your division of government the 
people themselves have their only recourse 
to be heard and in your body they have 
placed grave responsibilities for the preserva- 
tion of our Nation. 

In this America, in less than a decade. we 
have seen grave changes in Government. 
Changes brought about, not by the wishes 
of the majority of our people but rather bx. 
selfish, arrogant, and greedy individuals and 
minority groups which have as their only 
aim the destruction of the very ideals of gov- 
ernment which they profess to so strongly 
represent. 

Since Pearl Harbor the people have watched 
a gradual concentration of power in the 
executive and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment which eyen now threaten to so dwarf 
the powers of Congress that it will In time 
become as a sounding brass. 

Before you would, in your thinking, ridi- 
cule such a suggestion I trust and pray that 
you will give your attention and your con- 
sideration to the following thoughts. 

Since the first bombs fell in the Pacific 
we have seen brought about a so-called unifi- 
cation of the Armed Forces. A complete 
change in the structure of our fighting forces 
which could conceivably destroy pride of 
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service which would lead to their destruc- 
tion. This the Congress watched with little 
comment. 

Since the battle of Britain we have watched 
by Executive order the abolition of segrega- 
tion in the Armed Forces. A principle to 
which an entire section of this great Nation 
still today stands opposed. This clearly 
should have been submitted to the Congress 
for a decision but you, of course, remember 
that it was not so submitted. 

Following the great war in Europe and 
Asia you have seen a President commit our 
troops to war in Korea when the Constitu- 
tion clearly states that such a decision is 
reserved to the Congress, 

Just a short while ago you watched our 
Supreme Court follow the dictates of an ap- 
pointed oficial of Government and strike 
down principles of social Justice by which 
we have lived for more than a hundred years. 
There can irí this instance be no doubt but 
that the decision outlawing segregation in 
the State-supported schools is an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the States. To say 
the least the Court has written into law 
concepts of justice which clearly are the 
responsibilities of the Congress to so enact. 

In your body this very day you see repre- 
sentatives of a Chief Executive as he sends 
messengers to you in a plain move to in- 
fluence and dictate to you his thoughts con- 
cerning your discussion of the so-called civil- 
rights legislation. A few short years ago it 
would have been inconceivable that any 
court would want the right to try any Ameri- 
can citizen and deny to him the fundamental 
right of a trial by jury. Yet, today, a Presi- 
dent of the United States clearly requests, 
in fact dictates; that you pass legislation 
to this end. 

Men of the Congress, it frightens me to be 
® part of the thinking of the people of 
our day who have abandoned the idea of 
majority rule and have substituted in its 
stead the rule of the minority. Minority 
rule in political parties, minority rule in de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, minority rule 
in the election of a President, and minority 
rule in the expressions found in legislation 
submitted and approved in the United States 
Congress. 

Today a President asks you for the right 
to veto any portion of the legislation which 
you submit for his signature. A clear-cut 
request for the right to accept only that por- 
tion of your legislation which is personally 
acceptable to him, 

Respectfully, I would ask if the Congress 
has not been pushed behind a smokescreen 
of so-called social and civil rights maneuver 
to so divide and destroy its effectiveness as to 
allow the executive and judicial branches of 
Government to rule by executive direction, 


You have seen a Cabinet official dictate to 
you on appropriations in the last few hours. 
You have seen an Attorney General all but 
destroy the effectiveness of the great Federal 
Bureau of Investigation with his foolish and 
childish use of it. You have seen a Supreme 
Court in the last few days virtually destroy 
the effectiveness of this same organization 
by making public the heart of its prosecu- 
tion efforts. 


On and on goes the story and I could 
relate to you page after page of decision after 
decision where not only the rights of the 
Congress have been abridged but haye also 
been ignored or destroyed. 

And so I would close this letter. In your 
thinking perhaps you may find the answer 
to this attack on the legislative powers of 
the Congress. It is an attack, and you can 
rent assured gentlemen, there is a reason for 
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Current Low Markets for Poultry ard 
Poultry Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
current low markets for poultry and 
poultry products have had a serious ef- 
fect on one of New Hampshire's major 
industries. Poultry producers in the 
Granite State have been deeply troubled 
by the state of the industry. 

The agricultural-advisory committee 
of the New Hampshire State Department 
of Agriculture recently met in Durham 
to discuss the situation and to make cer- 
tain recommendations, The group ex- 
pressed its opposition to continued Gov- 
ernment loans for poultry expansion at a 
time when overproduction is one of the 
basic problems of the industry, and also 
urged a hard, cold look at the antitrust 
implications of the integration movement 
in poultry production. 

I hope these points will receive the full 
consideration of appropriate agencies of 
the Government, and that the current 
study of the poultry industry by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry will specifically look into these sug- 
gestions. 


I ask unanimous consent to haye an 
article on this matter from the June 22 
issue of Foster’s Daily Democrat, of 
Dover, N. H., printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Hampsuime Board CALLS von END OF 
GOVERNMENT CREDIT In POULTRY 

Durnam.— The Agricultural Advisory board 
of the State Department of Agriculture, 
holding its bimonthly conference here this 
week, went on record calling for an end to 
Government credit loans for expanding the 
poultry industry, while the present poultry 
emergency continues: 

It also indicated it feels Government agen- 
cles should take a coldblooded look at poul- 
try Integration programs sweeping the coun- 
try, to see if there is any violation of the 
Nation's antitrust laws involved and if so, 
take appropriate control action. 

This. advisory board of 10, one man from 
each county, spent considerable time delving 
into the current poultry mess which, all 
hands agreed is hitting big and little pro- 
ducers between the eyes and has driven 
some of New Hampshire nationally famous 
poultry leaders to the wall. Nobody can see 
the end of the upset or predict where New 
Hampshire finally will land in poultry in- 
come or importance, 

There were reports of giant integration 
units starting out after control of the in- 
dustry on a gigantic scale, even offering 
prices well above the going ones to curry 
favor and get n foothold in the control door. 

Commissioner Fitts sald that reports are 
that labor union moguls have entered the 
poultry scene in neighboring Maine, their 
goal the complete organization of farmers 
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who own the growing facilities and produce 
the broilers. 
DEPARTMENT BESIEGED 

His department, he confessed is being be- 
sieged by many in the upset poultry indus- 
try, demanding that the State, as such, take 
a hand in doing something to straighten 
out the tangle and return profits to the 
business. He has no encouraging reply for 
them, he said, as nobody yet has been able 
to come up with anything the State can do 
in the complicated situation. 

He said that poultrymen obviously are be- 
sieging thelr congressional delegates in 
Washington, D. C., for the answer and they 
in turn, seem to be trying to find it. 

The question of calling a big State meet- 
ing on the poultry industry issue was de- 
bated at length with general agreement 
that all the headaches in the picture al- 
ready have been thoroughly covered in ses- 
sions already held by several groups, and 
that airing the problems all over again in 
detail, would not add anything new to a 
solution, 

The board, however, felt that an end to 
Government finance expansion moves 
an antitrust look-see at mounting integra- 
tion, are moves that are needed, with other 
points, hurry up expansion of research on 
use of poultry products, increased use of 
poultry products by»the Government and 
other market expansion steps. 

The board didn't indicate any conviction 
that an overnight plunge into complete Gov- 
ernment control and dictation of the indus- 
try would solve anything. But the commis- 
stoner and his advisers did delve deeply into 
the details of such plans, now being offered 
in Washington. 

Question is, Does the situation warrant 
quotas, controls, and penalties, even to be- 
ing unable to buy a baby chicken without 
a Government purchase certificate, based on 
how many chicks a feller bought in the past 
3 years? This plan, It was explained, wo 
make it impossible for hatcheries to sell 
other than by certificate. 


The Moral Climate in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
just read an editorial entitled What E 
the Moral Climate in America?” written 
by Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve 
land Press, In my opinion, the edito: 
comments forcefully on some of the hap- 
penings of our day and age. It is one 
of the most pertinent and poignant edi 
torials I have read in many years. 
ask unanimous consent that it be print 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco®? 
as follows: a ’ 
Wuat Is THE Morat Curmare my AMERICA 

(By Louls B. Seltzer) 

From a prison stepped Prank Costel 
racketeer, thug, and thoroughly unsay” g 
character, at whom a couple of weeks 150. 
gangland enemy shot. Costello refused 
tal 
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The picture in our paper showed Costelio 
Surrounded by a crowd of admiring teen- 
agers, a kind of hero worship. on their excited 
faces, 

WHY? 


A trusted banker in Chesterland, 40-year- 
Old Robert Cummings, took $28,800 from the 
bank which he, above all people, had the 
Sacred trust of protecting. He used it to 
Play the Canadian ore stock market, 

The people out at Chesterland have risen 
to applaud, defend, and help him. arguing 
that he was a nice, polite, and human fellow 
who just did the wrong thing—and got 
caught, fi 

wur? 

The other night this writer was among a 
Rroup of businessmen. They travel, They 
have big expense sccounts. They also have 
addresses which they exchange among one 
another. 

They are addresses where they can keep an 
evening's company with women of their 
Choice at somebody else's business expense, 
If that's the kind of entertainment they 
With, and, so protected is all of this, that 

y is the wiser. 
wr? 


In Cleveland, as in many others across 
erica, men have by dishonest, illegal, un- 
Wholesome methods accumulated fortunes, 
and have managed, by one device or another, 
to keep out of the penitentiary. 
Now that they have their large accumula- 
of cash an aura of respectability is ac- 
them. They get into the best clubs, 
are applauded, feted, sought after, They 
were smart. They didn't get caught. They 
2 considered to be successes because they 
ve money, no matter how they got it. 
wrt? 
Two judges of Cuyahoga County are deeply 
opncerned about the spectacularly rising 
Yorce rate both locally and nationally. 
tee Percentage of divorces against the 
number of marriages is really incredible. 
A na two men haye handjed thousands of 
Orce cases, They are concerned about the 
sancti attitudes of people toward the 
ü ty of marriage, and the resulting de- 
Bo uction of moral standards, The rate is 
ing up even higher. 
Th why? 
is is a ‘great, wonderful, fabulously 
country, where comforts abound 
wid, interests are multiplying, a country 
in a few hundred years, in a material 
civiliza accomplished more than other 
Schiever nt elsewhere on earth have 
But in thousands of years. 
Pomething ning is happening to us— 
even g deep, disconcerting, alarming, 
trys WED contrasted with all of the coun- 
edge disputed virtues, its superior knowl- 
ometi its more sophisticated attitudes. 
8 that troubles a good many of 
moral ething that unfortunately fixes the 
numerous ite in which our clilidrén, more 
s than ever before, are being re- 


Guireq 
Prank, live, to think, to behave. 
the 8 is a thug. He represents 
šta n America—the worst by any 
ndard. He has arrogantly flouted the law, 
People to protect his illegal operi- 
ang to kill, cheated the Government 


Conte t verted àll with whom he came in 


W. 
3 in there In the moral climate of 
nana Oday that makes it possible for 
Characters to glorify such an ugly and sordid 
Ro STOLE MONEY 
Own aan Cummings stole money—by lis 
his — on. He was supposed to protect 
another u tors’ interests. If a man picked 
that he Senet of $10, the presumption is 
Quickjy o ould be arrested, tried and rather 
Noboa onvicted. 
u an eroa Putes that Robert Cummings 
Who diq Ordinarily affable personality, one 
little friendly and considerate 
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things for people. But so, too, do politi- 
cians—like the State auditor of Dlinois who 
robbed the taxpayers of a million dollars. 

That doesn't justify his crime, and, hard 
as it is to say, neither does the fact that he 
is married and has children justify it. 

If the people of Chesterland in effect 
condone Robert Cummings’ act, raise money 
to pay his embezzlement and if he thus 
escapes legal punishment for his serious 
crime—what has happened again to the 
moral climate of this country, its willing- 
ness in modern days to compromise with 
what iù other days there could be no 
compromise? 

WHAT is TT? 

What is it in the air of America, the at- 
titude of America, the moral climate of 
America which is causing these things— 
tearing us down in the basic moral respects 
while building us up to such astounding 
material heights? 

Why are the newsstands of America bulg- 
ing with filthy pornographic pictures and 
magazines and books, when there are plenty 
of laws already to get rid of this obscenity, 
but which is flourishing because there ls 
enough public appetite for it? Why is the 
theater filled with it and the best sellers 
reeking with it? 

Is it good? Is it bad? Is it deep and 
penetrating, or superficial and fleeting? 

Where is our capacity for indignation at 
things we know in our hearts are wrong? 


Herschel V. Jenkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. On July 1, one of 
the Nation's most distinguished and best 
beloved newspaper publishers, Hon. 
Herschel V. Jenkins, of Savannah, Ga., 
will retire at the age of 85. 

As publisher of the Savannah Morning 
News and the Savannah Evening Press, 
Mr. Jenkins has won for himself and his 
newspapers the respect and admiration 
not only of his fellow Georgians, but also 


of his fellow journalists throughout the 


Nation. He and his newspapers have 
been identified with every constructive 
movement for the progress of the State 
of Georgia and the advancement of the 
welfare of Georgia people. Under his 
guidance and leadership, the Savannah 
Morning News and the Savannah Eve- 
ming Press have been consistent and 
eloquent spokesmen for the maintenance 
of constitutional government and indi- 
vidual liberty in this Nation. 

The biography of Herschel V. Jenkins 
is a truly American success story. In 
tribute to Mr. Jenkins and his myriad 
contributions to his State and Nation I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an account of his life and achievements, 
as prepared at my request by Hon. 
Joseph Lambright, editor of the Savan- 
nah Morning News. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HERSCHEL V. JENKINS 

Born October 5, 1871, in Effingham County, 
Ga.. the son of John Jackson and Victoria 
Jenkins, His father was a schoolteacher, 
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His father died in 1888, when Herschel Y. 
Jenkins found it necessary to leave school 
and come to Savannah in search of a job 
at the age of 17. 

He became a clerk in the old Central Rail- 
road Bank, which was owned by the Central 
Railroad & Banking Co., and which was then 
located on Bay between Bull and Drayton 
Streets. 

From that time forward, according to his 
own words, he “never missed a day's pay." 

Mr. Jenkins eontinued his association 
with the bank, receiving several promotions 
during the next 18 a 5 Here he began 
his long friendship T. M. Cunningham, 
who was cashier of the bank. 

In 1906 Mr. Jenkins became associated 
with the Central of Georgia Railway in the 
treasurer's office, and worked diligently here 
until he was named assistant treasurer in 
1906. For the next 20 years he served as 
assistant treasurer of the Central, and in 
1926, after a distinguished career of 38 years 
with the railroad, he acquired a controlling 
interest in the Savannah Morning News, em- 
barking on his long newspaper career at the 
age of 55. 

He was tendered a testimonial banquet by 
friends and his associates with the railroad 
in 1926 for his valuable services to the Cen- 
tral’s clients and to the railroad and the 
community, 

He immediately set about to learn as much 
about the newspaper business as possible,- 
department by department, until he was, 
familiar with every detail of operation. 

In 1931, under his management, the Morn- 
ing News acquired the Savannah Press, merg- 
ing the business and mechanical depart- 
ments of the two newspapers, but keeping 
the editorial departments separate. 

He retained practically all employees of 
the Press so that no one would suffer by the 
merger. The name of the Savannah Press 
was then changed to Savannah Evening 

His ambition from the beginning was to 
keep his newspapers alive to the interests of 
the community and the section they served, 
to maintain high standards of journalistic- 
ethics, and to improve service to readers 
and advertisers. Circulations of both papers 
haye climbed steadily throughout Mr. 
Jenkins’ leadership. 

A man of great energy and enthusiasm, he 
had various other business interests and 
civic interests in addition to the newspapers, 
He was president of the Morris Plan Co.. 
of Savannah, and under his leadership and 
direction this institution became strong 
financially and vigorous, Since 1935 he 
served as chairman of the coastal highway 
commission, was instrumental in construc- 
tion of Eugene Talmadge Memorial Bridge 
across Savannah River. E 

He was elected chairman of Armstrong 
College commission in 1937, and served the 
interests of that institution. In 1942 the 
college named its auditorium in his honor, 
and in 1940 the students dedicated their 
annual to him. His interest in education 
was such that in 1956 Savannah's newest 
public high school was named by the board 
of education the Herschel V. Jenkins High 
School. 

He served as a director of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, the Central of 
Georgia Railroad, and had various other 
business interests, 

He was president of United Community 
Services, Savannah's community chest or- 
ganization, and various other civic endeavors 
too numerous to list. He was active in the 
chamber of commerce. 

He was recipient of the Lucas trophy ss 
Savannah's outstanding citizen in 1945. 

On April 25, 1899, he married Miss Bessie 
Y. Winn, and three daughters were born to 
this couple: Elizabeth, now Mrs. Porter A. 
Mackall; Margaret Anna, deceased; and Miss 
Victoria Jenkins, who makes her home with 
her father, Airs. Jenkins died several years 


ago. 
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Under his direction, the editorial policies 
of his newspapers have been strong in their 
defense of basic conservative Americanism. 
He was an outspoken foe of novel govern- 
mental concepts foreign to the United States 
Constitution. 

He will continue his guidance as editor 
emeritus of News & Press following change- 
over in ownership. 


For Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning Formosa, written by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and published in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tue SATURDAY SERMON FOR Formosa 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Every true patriot is for America in spite 
of continual betrayals of our creed which 
shame our flag. Those who, without per- 
spective, draw hasty conclusions from one 
episode in the Far East, and hurl vitupera- 
tion at Taiwan, thus, unwittingly doing the 
Reds’ bidding, should be asked this pertinent 
question: Why do you still believe in America 
when great metropolitan centers are honey- 
combed with corruption? 

And especially when parts of the labor 
union movement, supposed to be dedicated 
to the uplift and rights of labor, are re- 
vealed as debauched by unscrupulous leader- 
ship? 

e e Because we know that that is not 
all America or all of labor unions. 

With all its flaws, we are still for America 
because it is humanity's last, best hope. 
Those who are against communism must be 
for Formosa. Facts which are stubborn 
things force one to that choice. 

The lungs of free China are Formosa. And, 
praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
there is a free China, 

Formosa is the free world’s protest against 
the enslavement of the mainland by ruth- 
less brigands. With all that is involved in 
that embattled island as at close range 
liberty faces tyranny, how fickle can those 
be whose own freedom is marked for de- 
struction by the same foe now brandishing 
a bloodstained sword at the regime of their 
chief hate target, Chiang Kai-shek? 

ow. as across the years, he scorns every 
Suggestion that he turn Benedict 
Arnold. How incredibly silly and short- 
sighted cun alleged intelligent Americans 
be because of one unfortunate exploding 
incident? 
MIRACLE OF TAIWAN 


There ore those, having expressed no won- 
der at the miracle of Taiwan, who talk now 
about being through with that vital fleid 
where but lately I saw the plants of freedom 
growing beautifully knee high. 

This is essentially a religious article—not 
a retrial of an American charged with a kiil- 
ing. But isn’t it fundamental in Christianity 
to put oneself in the other person’s place? 

With that in mind, without condoning the 
disgraceful acts of hotheads and yet follow- 
ing the admonition of the Man of Galllee, 
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may we ask one question regarding the 
tragedy about which all the world is talking: 
If in America a Chinese soldier; one of an 
army on our soil, had shot and killed an 
American for an alleged offense of the nature 
charged and a Chinese court in America had 
allowed the defendant to go free on the testi- 
mony of no one but himself, what would be 
the American reaction? Do we not know 
America well enough to confess candidly that. 
it would be one of resentment and, on the 
part of some, revenge? 


A BOILING CALDEON 


When into the caldron of these tense 
times, with boiling resentment and fiery 
anger already there, is added an element of 
dissatisfaction at the proximity of native 
penury and foreign plenty—and when into 
the black pot is poured some Communist 
ingredients—what a brew ready to explode. 

Whatever elements came together to create 
the deafening noise with its sickening re- 
sults, a situation is thus made to order for 
America’s deadliest foes to defame America's 
loyal friend, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

In all this uproar let me remember that 
those who benefit most from any downgrad- 
ing of the President of free China are blat- 
ant atheists, who believe in nothing above 
the ground and who deride our faith in spir- 
itual verities. The target of their billings- 
gate is an humble, devout Christian, who 
being reviled reviles not again. 

I have never met a man whose Christian 
spirit is more radiant and contagious. Last 
summer I listened to his affirmation of faith 
with admiration and uplift. 


DEVOUT CHRISTIAN 


In spite of sll pressures, he spends at 
least an hour a day, rising at dawn, in pri- 
vate devotions. Every Sunday, he and his 
inspiring companion, so well known in 
America, worship in the church they love. 
One who has watched him from his youth 
declares: “He embraced Christianity almost 
in the New Testament sense, as a man who 
squares his whole life with his faith.” 

These two inspiring Christians are foster- 
ing more than 100 prayer groups in all parts 
of Taiwan. On that island, meeting all 
phases of human needs, they are making 
brite zat progress in lifting the levels of 

ving. 

The present government in Formosa is ac- 
complishing Chiang Kal-shek's vast plans 
for the mainland. These welllaid policies 
were balked by conditions over which he 
had no control, including devastating in- 
vasions by a cruel foe. When advisers, even 
from free lands, gave him counsel which 
proved to be drastically wrong, he rightly 
took the attitude often expressed by Syng- 
man Rhee; “You can't cooperate with a 
rattlesnake.” 

Chiang has turned in disgust from their 
repeated Come into my parlor,’ said the 
spider" blandishments as they offer him a 
partnership alliance. For freedom's sake, 
he chose the West and turned his back on 
the seemingly invincible Japan. 

SYMBOL OF CHINA 


The able and worthy ambassador of Tal- 
wan to the United States, Hollington Tong, 
does not exaggerate when he says, “For more 
than 30 years, through vicissitudes and trials 
which would have destroyed an ordinary 
man, Chiang has been the acknowledged 
symbol and conscience of a half-billion Chi- 
nese people.“ 

His people have never repudiated him, as 
his enemies contend. Untold millions would 
eagerly rally to his standard now were he 
but On the mainiand. 

With unfcigned admiration, the late Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt declared: Pres- 
ident Chiang came up the hard way to ac- 
complish in a few years what it took us 200 
years to attain.” To be for Formosa is to 
be for Chiang's cause; and to be for Chiang 
is to be for freedom as it fronts tyranny. 
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Government’s Budgeting and Accounting 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record editorials 
concerning Senate bill 434, which re- 
cently passed the Senate unanimously 
and is now before the House, from the 
Union Leader, of Manchester, N. H., and 
the Journal, of Meriden, Conn, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of June 19, 1957] 


It's about time the Federal Government? 
financial structure was placed on a sound 
accounting basis. And Senator Joun F- 
Kennepy, of Massachusetts, is to be com- 
mended for his sponsorship of Senate-ap- 
proved bill, S. 434, which would convert 
appropriations to an annual expenditures 
basis. Much of the current confusion over 
appropriations and backlogs would be 
cleared up by Senator Kenwepr’s bill, which 
would appropriate funds for each fiscal year 
upon estimates of expenditures actually to 
be made during that year, 

In placing this Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation in bill form and pushing its 
passage, Senator KENNEDY also has per- 
formed a service for his colleagues, many 
of whom have become increasingly irri- 
tated over their lack of control over ap- 
propriations once they are made. These 
unexpended balances run into billions of 
dollars each year, and it takes some 
explaining to satisfy the public's increasing 
concern over this slipshod way of doing 
business. 

We haven't always agreed with Senator 
KENNEDY, but this time he appears to be 
on solid ground. 

[From the Meriden (Conn.) Journal of 
June 14, 1957] 


KENNEDY BILL Passes SENATE 


The Kennedy bill, introduced by Senator 
JohN F. Kennxpy, Democrat; Massachusetts. 
has been passed by the Senate, If the House 
approves a measure carrying the same pro- 
visions, the Government's budgeting and 
accounting procedures will be placed on an 
accrued expenditures basis, thus meeting one 
of the key recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

_ Under the pian accepted by the Senate 
agency budgets would be determined on s 
cost basis, agency accounts would be main 
tained on an accrual basis and appropria- 
tions would be made on an annual accru 
expenditures basis. This is accountant’ 
language, but it means simply that convert- 
ing appropriations to an annual expendi 
basis the Congress would appropriate for each 
fiscal year upon estimates of expenditures 
actually to be made during that year. Carry” 
overs of unexpended balances of appropria* 
tions, which now run into billions of dollars 
each year, would be reduced to a minimum 
Once appropriations have been made, Con“ 
gress has little control over them. 

Senator Kennepy has worked energetically 
for this legislation, which was actively sup 
ported by a long list of economy-mind' 
Senators. 
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The Hoover Commission produced its 
Tecommendations only after long and careful 
Study. It is gratifying that this particularly 
Useful recommendation has received the 
Senates approval. The House should follow 
the Senate's example in endorsing a measure 
Which would place Government budgeting 
4nd accounting on a much more businesslike 
basis than at present. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy R. I. P. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr.. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the weekly newspaper, 
Sunday Visitor, on Sunday, May 19, 
1957, a very interesting and honest edi- 
entitled “Right or Wrong, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, R. I. P.” I ask 
us consent that the editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ricur on Waonc, SENATOR JOSEPH R. 
McCartnry, R. I. P. 
(By Father Richard Ginder) 

In the obituaries about the late Senator 
McCarthy, there was much talk about his leap 
from relative obscurity into the headlines, 
uout what a power he was in this country 
til his censure by the Senate, 

‘mee Peculiar fact is that the power and 

ture of Senator McCarthy were built up by 
a enemies, by the very publicity intended 
tie tren him. For a year or two, every 
Pa © you picked up a magazine or A news- 
oe you had McCarthy's picture beaming 
slan nt, YOU. accompanied by a rabid, hate- 
resent article describing the Senator's most 
ha: nt activities. The daily press seemed to 

Ye become quite unbalanced on the sub- 

the result being that their writings were 
Mec, by all the vices they attributed to 
disc thy and thus they only succeeded in 

A uiting themselves rather than him. 
dan, tend once asked how it is that the 
Clea. Press is so unanimous in taking a 
“It ly predictable view on any given point. 
—— controlled,” he said, as by one 
the 2 boss; who sits somewhere dictating 

* to be followed as each issue arises.” 
act is that it takes very few people 
2 Santrol the American press. A handful 
ices nein key positions with the wire serv- 
Who tore AP, INS), the Washington reporters 
— out together over their 
Perh n at the National Press Club, and 
Yor, 2S the editorial writers on the New 
es and the Herald Tribune. The 
toe. = the press throughout the country 
= its cue from them, 
the Pre, las. once it has been decided in 
v taro Club bar that any certain indi- 
throu, a. dirty so-and-so, he’s had it. He's 
de Joc, He couldn't redeem himself even if 
Or ined the Trappists. 
Seems ne People who read newspapers, !t 
titia me that there are three types: the 
men, d and articulate readers—the clergy- 
are reste lawyers, professors, etc., who 
Subscript students of public affairs and 
These be to several journals of opinion. 
ion, ene often differ from a printed opin- 
Write 2 it among their friends, and 

But n Occasional letter to the editor. 

low th. many millions, unfortunntely, al- 
*tiselves to be led around by the nose: 
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They believe everything they read in the 
papers and it never occurs to them to chal- 
lenge a slanted writeup, to ask for proof, to 
evaluate adjective and adverbs. 

(Compare: “Flabby Senator Nobody 
lounged laxily across the desk, idly picking 
his nose.” 

(“Hale and Hearty. a picture of vigorous 
optimism, Senator Nobody relaxed at his 
desk, stroking his nose in a gesture of 
momentary reflecting.“) 

Such reportorial skulduggery is swallowed 
whole by millions of the uncritical. For 
instance, one of the most amazing phe- 
nomena of the last campaign was the over- 
night acceptance of the “Liberal” canard 
that Nixon was somehow—not just the less 
desirable of the two candidates for the Vice- 
Presidency, but that he was somehow im- 
moral, untruthful, perfidious, someone who 
really ought to be behind bars: “Tricky 
Dick.” 

Whenever I heard that expression used, I 
made it a practice to ask “Why? What has 
he done? What's wrong with him?” 

It was pathetic in practically every in- 
stance (cab drivers, filling-station attend- 
ants, waitresses, etc.) to see the jaw drop and 
the baffled look creep over the face. Then 
the stammering and, finally, something in- 
ane: “I dunno. Seems like you always hear 
"Trick Dick.’ Nobody likes him. Tricky 
Dick.’ That's all you hear. I dunno. . .” 

Those are the uncritical millions who are 
manipulated by the press. They think and 
talk as they are told—though they some- 
times have a nasty way of voting against 
instructions and so the a is occasionally 
surprised by the election returns. 

Bie are the millions of good 


again to lay off the Army. 
born and 1 5 kept pressing the question 
“Who promoted Peress?” even when he 
saw that he was embarrassing that whole 
nch of the service. 

8 in this country, the Army is always 
right. It never makes a mistake. It cannot 
be allowed to lose face. Especially when 
there is a general in the White House. Ina 
conflict between anyone and the Army, it is 
not hard to predict whose side the President 
would take. 

Thus, McCarthy had the cholce of letting 
up or being broken. He would not let up. 

But such was the man's integrity and per- 
sistence that when the principle of that case 
came up recently for a promotion in the 
Army, the others treated his difficulties with 
the Senate committee as 50 much cold 
coffee, ancient history, although they were 
careful not to say that he perjured him- 
self, they admitted that the officer had been 
less than candid, that he had not told the 
truth. Senator McCarthy could not forget 
the man’s lack of cooperation with a sen- 
atorial committee, and so, out of the whole 
Senate, he alone voted against the pro- 
motion. 

During the days when the pack was in 
full cry against him, the shibboleth was “I 
like what he is doing but I don't like his 
methods.” As far as this writer could see, 
his methods were exactly those used by every 
other Senate investigator over the years. 
used by Senator MCCLELLAN against Dave 
Beck just recently: McCarthy asked ques- 
tions; pointed questions, 

Nevertheless, in those days I wrote to 
Washington and asked for some transcripts 
of the hearings. They made a 2-foot stack 
on my desk, Then I sat down and did my 
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homework. I read through that stack and 
ended with the conclusion that there was 
nothing wrong with McCarthy's methods. 

After that, whenever I would hear a liberal 
sounding off about McCarthy I would ask, 
“Have you read the transcripts of the hear- 
ings?" The answers varied: “I don't need 
to"—"I saw Ed Murrow’s show“ heard 
him on the radio“ — 1 read his Chicago 
talk — but (and this is God's truth) I did 
not ene one liberal who had done his home- 
work. 


I have a friend who is a lawyer and who 
made a practice of writing to Catholic 
liberals and putting precisely that question 
to them: Have you read the record? Prac- 
tically all of them answered him, and you 
should read those letters—all the fumbling, 
hemming and hawing, excuses and apologies, 
all adding up to the terous idea that 
you really don't have to study the sources 
before making up your mind, His friends 
have often urged that lawyer to publish all 
that correspondence, but he is too charitable. 

There are many who think that Senator 
McCarthy's religion and nationality were 
against him. This is undoubtedly true. 
When you think of the influence he enjoyed 
back in 1953 and 1954—how he secured the 
defeat of Maryland’s Senator Tydings and 
was even mentioned for the Presidency. (I 
ve era EA would have run, but at the 

e 00 as though his large popular 
following would have — him some bar- 
gaining power at the convention and, who 
knows? Perhaps a Cabinet post in the new 
administration.) 

All this must have struck terror in the 
hearts of the bigots and the ignorant. They 
wee unqustionably among those who hated 

There were the snobs, too. If only the 
Senator could have been lean and elegant, 
a graduate of some lvy-lengue school, with 
a fine old Anglo-Saxon name instead of that 
hopelessly Irish McCarthy. Why, it prac- 
tically reeked of peat smoke and Roman 
Catholicism, Perish the thought. Perish 
the man. 

Viewed in retrospect, Senator McCarthy's 
only fault was patriotism—his only vice, 
hatred of communism. May God have 
mercy on his soul. 


Tribute by Oxford University to Adlai E. 


Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently a great honor was paid to a great 
American. An honorary degree was 
conferred upon Gov. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson by Oxford University of England. 

Governor Stevenson is spending sev- 
eral weeks abroad. He is making friends 
for America and helping to repair the 
deterioration that has taken place in 
recent years between us and our allies. 

A well-known writer, Barbara Ward— 
Lady Jackson—was present on this occa- 
sion. She wrote a letter describing it to 
a charming American lady, Mrs. Jane 
Dick, of Lake Forest, Ill. I have a copy 
of the parts of this letter which describe 
the reception accorded Governor Steven- 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts from this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Part of a letter I received recently from 
Lady Jackson (the writer, Barbara Ward), 
containing such a vivid and heartwarming 
description of the tribute paid by Oxford 
University to Adlai, that I thought you 
might enjoy having a copy of It. 

* Jane Dick. 


From A LETTER WRITTEN BY BARBARA WARD 
JACKSON TO JANE DICK 
June 4, 1957. 

I thought you and Eddie might like to hear 
about the Governor's honorary degree at 
Oxford. It was a great occasion and I wish 
more of his friends could have been there. 
‘The Stevenson family were well represented— 
with Buffie and Ernest and Adlai III and 
Nancy, but Bill Blair and I were the only 
stand-ins for the circle of friends and 
supporters. 

The celebrations began at 4 p. m. with a 
tea at the Vice-Chancellor's lodgings. I may 
say it was a day as bitterly cold as only an 
English May can produce, a day you would 
have thought daunting to audiences in the 
vast unheated of the Sheldonian 
‘Theatre. But the Public Orator at tea said 
that none of his own family could go because 
every ticket had been disposed of weeks be- 
fore. The Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Masterman, 
is the archetype of the University Don— 
gentle, elderly, urbane, witty, a bachelor. 
He was already in academic dress, morning 
coat, Geneva bands and voluminous gown, 
He complained of his mortarboard. On his 
first oficial occasion, he had to raise it 193 
times in 30 minutes. And.“ he added, “I 
have arthritic fingers.” The Public Orator 
‘was also arrayed in white bands and robe and 
he circulated to the few guests the Governor's 
citation—the Latin praises which are read 
out before the conferring of the degree and 
record why the university has decided to ac- 
cord the honor, You will no doubt see this 
citation—I haven't a copy—but I'll only say 
that it is one of the warmest and most flat- 
tering that I have ever read in a university 
not over-given to enthusiasm. While we 
struggled over the Latin, the Governor was 
tried out for length in his scarlet academic 
gown and for (mental) breadth in his flat 
black velvet Tudor bonnet. He looked like 
one of Henry VIII's rather less staid advisers, 

Just before 5, we were drive to the Shel- 
donian, a large covered amphitheatre in 
shape. The academic community sat on the 
floor of the hall facing the tiers arranged in 
a semi-circle, In the centre of the tiers was 
the Vice-Chancellor's throne. The rows on 
each side of this were reserved for invited 
guests—and you needed the agility of a 
mountain goat to climb them to your sent, 
Behind and above were public galleries filled 
to overflowing. In fact, two Asian gentlemen 
had climbed on to a sort of pulpit arrange- 
ment on one side of the amphitheatre and 
two clerical students on the other. The fac- 
ulty sitting in solid ranks below, wearing 
black and scarlet gowns, the women dons in 
our appalling academic bonnets, varied from 
the infinitely old to baby fellows Just out of 
the egg. from the extremely somnolent to the 
enger, the talkative and the gay. 

We waited about 10 minutes, perched on 
our high benches. Then a hush fell, and we 
all rose to our feet for the vice chancellor's 
procession. This entered from a side door. 
Four macebearers came first, carrying heavy 
golden maces, then two unidentified dons— 
possibly proctors—in academic dress, then 
the vice chancellor, looking remarkably shy. 
He raced through the arena, and with quite 
remarkabie agility hoisted himself up to his 
steep chair. He theu raised his mortarboard 
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to the company, and I found myself compul- 
sively keeping count (the final score was 
poor—only a dozen). The proctors and 
macebearers sat down below, and we all sat 
again and waited. There were confused 
sounds outside, a certain amount of cheering 
and, to the trained eye, the unmistakable 
Hash of light bulbs in the gray afternoon 
light. The great doors at the end of the 
arena—facing the tiers—opened once, and a 
cautious face looked in. Through the crack 
we could see the distant figure of the gov- 
ernor, gorgeous in scarlet, standing beside 
the public orator and surrounded by a bed- 
lam of press photographers. This only added 
to the hush and decorum within. The face 
that peered in must have been satisfied, for, 
a moment later, the proctors arose and 
marched back between the rows of faculty 
members, and once again we all got to our 
Jeet. The great doors swung open, the proc- 
tors righted about and stamped slowly back, 
followed by the governor, looking pale and 
moved, and the public orator. There was 
absolute silence until the procession reached 
the open space before the throne. There, in 
clear Latin, the public orator read out the 
citation, very gracefully, savoring every 
phrase (and, why not, for he wrote it), and 
then the governor advanced and climbed the 
excessively abrupt steps to the throne, The 
vice chancellor (I need hardly say) raised 
his mortarboard, then grasped the governor's 
hand, and declared him a doctor honoris 
causae. 

Thereafter s really very surprising thing 
happened—for Oxford, at least. The assem- 
bled audience raised the roof. They clapped, 
they stamped, they banged the benches, and 
the hurricane went on for at least 2 minutes, 
Many of the dons were visibly surprised— 
and as visibly delighted. I am told that all 
over the upper tier, where the undergradu- 
ates were thickest, there appeared a rash of 
Stevenson buttons. The four conspicuous 
gentiemen perched in their pulpits almost 
fell to the arena in their excitement. It was 
a wonderful demonstration of affection and 
respect, and, I believe, unique in Oxford. at 
least in these last cynical, unemotional 
decades, 

The governor then lectured for nearly an 
hour and was listened to with deep atten- 
tion. I doubt if the acoustics of the Shel- 
donian are any too good, certainly not for 
the benches where we sat, since the lectern 
was immediately to the right of the vice 
chancellor's throne and slightly below it. 
But in spite of the fact that perhaps half 
the audience had to strain to hear, there was 
none of that coughing and restlessness which 
comes when people lose interest or lose 
heart. At times, there was that hush of com- 
plete communication when an audience is 
literally conscious of nothing but the speak- 
er's words, And—since it was the governor 
speaking—there were some enchanting mo- 
ments of humor and impromptu reaction, 
too, He won all hearts at the beginning by 
referring to the saying that Oxford is re- 
puted the home of lost causes, Whom, then, 
could they more fitly distinguish than the 
man who was probably the world’s greatest 
living exponent of the lost cause? Later, 
just as the governor mentioned a figure for 
foreign ald—$750 million or some such—a 
roll of coins fell from some listener's pocket 
and bounced noisily to the ground. The gov- 
ernor paused just long enough to say: “Now, 
see you retrieve them,” and went straight 
on with his text. The audience gave a howl 
of pleasure. 

At the end, the ovation was as warm as at 
the start—a test, indeed, after 55 minutes of 
oratory—and when the governor left in pro- 
cession with the vice chancellor, a small 
army of students followed him until he was 
finally retrieved and bundled into a univer- 
sity car. Only, I think, those who know the 
normal temperature of Oxford's academic 
occasions will realize how warmly and de- 
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cisively the faculty and the students demon- 
strated their appreciation of the governor's 
role in domestic and international politics. 
And the demonstration was all the more re- 
markable in that 1957 is not, alas, a year in 
which America is much loved in Britain. 
The Oxford occasion turned into a reafirma- 
tion of our deeper links and only the gover- 
nor could have achieved this. 


Mr. ADLAI STEVENSON 
(Oration delivered by the public orator’s 
deputy, the principal of Jesus College, in 
a convocation held on May 24, 1957) 


This is a time when England extends to 
all American visitors an especially warm wel- 
come, because we wish to leave the rest of 
the world in no doubt of the strong links 
which still bind our country to theirs: our 
common heritage of culture, our traditional 
Ue of kinship, three centuries old this very 
year, and not least our fundamental friend- 
ship which allows us the privilege of friends, 
an occasional difference of opinion. More- 
over, the eminent American citizen, whom 
we are happy to see with us today, is par- 
ticularly welcome to a university audience. 
We all know his distinguished record in his 
own political arena and among the dissen- 
sions of the United Nations, and we see in 
him one who has never failed to exemplify 
just those virtues which it is the duty of a 
university to foster, the passion for truth, 
sound learning spiced with charm, wit with- 
out rancour, eloquence without self-adver- 
tisement. 

Small wonder that with such endowments 
he was twice chosen as candidate for the 
supreme office of President; he failed in the 
high emprise, yet greatly failed. Through 
the campaigns he preserved his rectitude, his 
courtesy, his charm and at the very height 
of the election, his equanimity. We could 
tell from his courage in defeat what a great 
President he would have been, had the victory 
fallen to him. Our admiration might find 
expression in Addison's famous lines: 


“Tia not In mortals to command success. 
But we'll do more, Sempronlus; we'll deserve 
It.“ 


But why delay you longer by commending 
his great qualities, his learning and Bis 
eloquence when we are all eager to listen t9 
his address as soon as our convocation is dis- 
solved? 

I present to you, for the degree of honorary 
doctors of civil law, Adlai Stevenson, 4 
the strains and stresses of national and inter- 
national politics, the champion of humanismi 
in word and deed, and himself the source. 


Disappearance of Gerald Murphy, of 
Eugene, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. 
there is a saying that the flag follows 
every American, no matter where he may 
be. The Representative from Oregon 
Fourth Congressional District—™Y 
esteemed friend, CHARLES O. PORTER 7 
has been insisting that this axiom aph A 
to our constituent, Gerald Murphy, thé 
brave aviator from Eugene, who has oe 
appeared mysteriously in the Dominica 
Republic. 
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The fate of our constituent from 
Eugene had received little official action 
by Government agencies until Represent- 
ative Porter began a searching investi- 
gatlon of the circumstances surround- 
ing his disappearance. Now, a full-scale 
investigation may be imminent. If our 
Constituent, Gerald Murphy, is dead, 
Others may escape his grim destiny be- 
Cause an Oregon Member of Congress 
Chose not to let the issue drop. 

Representative Porrer’s activities in 
Connection with the Gerald Murphy case 
have resulted in considerable acclaim in 
the national press. I ask consent, Mr. 

ident, to have printed in the Ap- 

of the Recorp an editorial from 

the New York Times entitled “The Do- 
Minican Case,” a portion of Mr. Drew 
Pearson's column from the Washington 
t and Times Herald of June 23, 1957, 
and an article from the Island Times of 
Juan, Puerto Rico, dated June 14, 
1957, regarding Mr. Porter’s efforts to 
lift the mystery surrounding the disap- 
8 of Gerald Murphy, of Eugene, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
22 articles were ordered to be printed 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of June 21, 1957] 
THE DOMINICAN CASE 
Generalissimo Trujillo, dictator of the 

minican Republic, has not even deigned to 
d t his Government to answer the May 2 
83 or the United States State Department. 
tar as is known he has not even extended 
bots eee of acknowledging this formal 
hin tem a power that has been friendly to 
for reasons of state. 
anne Subject at issue is the disappearances, 
of Jesús de Galindez, a Spanish Basque 
essor at Columbia University, on March 
1956, in New York, and secondly of 7 — 
American pilot, Gerald Murphy, 
ae Dominican Republic on December 3, 1956. 
at the evidence in both cases points straight 
Generalissimo Trujillo: The State De- 
tion ent, having established to its satisfac- 
the the possibility of a connection betweeen 
askea indez and Murphy disappearances, 
that p07, more information and also asked 
lean, de diplomatic immunity of the Domin- 
time Consul General in New York at the 
Amen”, Waived in order that he should be 
In ane to the usual and lawful procedures 
Unit #?® of investigation and trial in the 
ted States, 


12, 


Ia oeral Espalllat, the man in question, 18 
One of minican Republic and is still alive— 
nected the few figures known to be con- 
Viveq With these mysteries who has sur- 
Yulgeq Nothing has happened or been di- 
the ie May 2 that in any way lessens 
is „ that the Dominican dictator 
the 10 ved in these cases, On the contrary, 
tepee Generalissimo Trujillo hesitates 
these to the State Department the stronger 
It han Picions will grow. 
the a all along been the obvious hope of 
in the pa aean dictator that public interest 
and that net States will gradually disappear 
the mat the State Department will either let 
Ameria? drop or pigeonhole it. But the 
, Press and people cannot lèt this 
forgotten, Moreover, there is a 
Meats X 


n constituency in Oregon and who is 
tion to th ed to keep fighting for s soli- 
Pedera] we Mysteries. There is likewise a 
the caspa d Jury in Washington studying 


Jen 
Making meme Trajilio ts therefore simply 
Wuorin Š ree more dificult for himself by 
© State Department's note. Not 
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eyen the Iron Curtain countries are so dis- 
courteous as to refuse to answer a formal 
communication from the United States 
Government. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 23, 1957] 
THE WASHINGTON MeERrRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
JUNLOVED DICTATORS 

How much Latin Americans dislike dic- 
tatorships has been revealed by the ovation 
given freshman Representative CHARLES 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, who started the 
current campaign against dictator Trujillo, 
of the Dominican Republic. 

Porter has been deluged with invitations 
to-visit Latin America, and last week he 
was almost mobbed by a crowd of cheering 
Costa Ricans at the San José Airport, 

It happens that Gerald Murphy, the Amer- 
ican pilot allegedly murdered by the Trujillo 
regime, came from Porrerr’s district in Ore- 
gon. After Murphy had helped to carry 
the body of Prof. Jesus Galindez, of Colum- 
bia University, back to the Dominican Re- 
public, he mysteriously disappeared. 

Porter's battle to find out what happened 
to Murphy has resulted in a stiff State De- 
partment note to the Dominican Govern- 
ment, demanding that it produce the former 
Dominican Consul in New York, who is sus- 
pected of plotting the Galindez murder. 

Chief result all over Latin America: PORTER 
has been hailed as a hero. n 

ressed newspa in Bogo as inv: 
hie to visit 8 The Honduran, 


Ecuadoran, and Uruguayan Governments 
have invited him to visit their countries, 


Two newspapers in Panama have invited him - 


their est. 
Sree Stata Department has warned PORTER 
privately not to make these visits. Diplo- 
mats feared for his safety. However, he 
ignored State Department advice and went 
to Costa Rica. A crowd of 2,000 people wel- 
comed him at the airport. 

The State Department, in a quick reverse 
of policy, sent William Hieland, Director of 
Mid-American Affairs, to meet PORTER, while 
Robert Woodward, able Ambassador to Costa 
Rica, was genuinely hospitable. 


[From the Island Times, San Juan, P. R., 
of June 14, 1957] 
PuERTo RICO AND THE MODERN WORLD 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 

1 said it last week, and I say it again; The 
actions taken by Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter in simply demanding that United. 
States Government clear up the tangled and 
sordid mystery of the disappearance of one 
of his constituents amounts to the greatest 
blow struck in years against the worst of 
America's ditcatorships, and so also against 
dictatorships in general. At the present mo- 
ment, it looks like another accident getting 
ready to happen—this time to a Latin Ameri- 
can rather than a North American or a 
Basque. 

Now Porter is being hailed far and wa 
as the white hope of Latin America's people, 
as the greatest United States Latin American 
since F. D. Roosevelt, as a Latin American 
who belongs to Latin America. Had he been 
told 6 months ago that that would happen, 
he would have waved awsy the very thought 
as an absurdity, He Is a plain Oregon law- 
yer who plays baseball and probably golf, 
puts his children in the Cub Scouts, and in 
all probability belongs to Rotary and attends 
a Protestant Church, What kind of Latin 
American is that? 

But he is also an individual of intelligence 
and integrity who follows his own common- 
sense rather than conforming to dogma and 
prevalling cliches, In that sense, there are 
millions of good Anglo-Saxon Latin Ameri- 
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cans in the States—which is the secret of his 
effectiveness. Were he a professional Latin 
American of the kind found only too often, 
he would be dismissed in the States as a 
screwball; as things stand, by simply appeal- 
ing to the American people’s God-given com- 
monsense and human integrity, he has be- 
come a world figure who is turning United 
States public opinion against the dictator- 
ships whose macabre machinations he is ex- 
posing by sticking to his last and dealing 
merely with the one isolated instance (out 
of thousands) that is officially his business. 

Porter will forgive me when I call him a 
little boy—albeit the most famous and pow- 
erful little boy in history. You remember 
the Anderson story of the charlatans who 
offered to make the emperor a sult of clothes 
out of cloth with the magic property that it 
could be seen only by wise men, not at all by 
Tools, When the suit was finished, and the 
emperor couldn't see it, he not only kept 
prudently quiet but even said “how beauti- 
ful.” When he paraded down Avenida Ponce 
de Leon in his finery, all the people hid their 
chagrin by exclaiming “How beautiful.” 
Until one little boy snatched the scales from 
their eyes by ‘simply calling out “But 
mamma, he hasn't any clothes on at all.” 

Too long has Trujillo been clothed, in the 
United States, in the gaudy raiment of anti- 
communism, friendship for the United 
States, and support of United States official 
policies in the United Nations. To PORTER 
that raiment was so filmsy as to be invisible 
when it came to covering the man under- 
neath, and had, moreover, nothing to do 
with the question at issue: What happened 
to an Oregonian named Gerry Murphy? 80 
he said that the emperor hadn't any clothes 
on at all, and millions of people said, “By 
God, he is right,” and the United States 
Department of State got into the act, and 
now we seem well on the way to a new Latin 
American policy. 

The idea that dictators should be sup- 
ported because they are anti-Communist is 
now rapidly breaking down under the reali- 
zation that they actually strengthen commu- 
nism. There must be millions of their sub- 
jects—“zombies walking in well-ordered 
gra veyards - who long for communism as an 
alternative to what they have, The real 
bulwarks against communism are democracy, 
freedom, the chance to walk erect as men 
and women, to be individuals of intelligence 
and integrity, and, as such individuals, to 
contribute to the collective whole and 
strength. And that is no more Latin Ameri- 
can than is Representative Porrrr. It is 
American, Asian, European, African, Austra- 
lian, It is human, and so, also, the secret of 
Porter's success, 


Eisenhower and Humphrey Unite to Op- 
pose General United States Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Jerry Kluttz, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 25, 1957, is worthy 
of the attention of our colleagues: 
EISENHOWER AND HUNPHREY Untre To Or- 

POSE GENERAL UNITED STATES Par RAISE 
(By Jerry Eluttz) 

The administration hauled out its big 

guns yesterday to try to stop Congress from 
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approving bills to ralse the salaries of the 
Government's 1,500,000 classified and postal 
employees. 

President Elsenhower took personal charge 
of the campaign by declaring “general pay 
increases at this time would seriously Im- 
pede our progress” toward reductions in Fed- 
eral taxes and the public debt, 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, said bluntly that general pay raises 
would about either an unbalanced Fed- 
eral budget or higher Federal taxes. Either 
would be a bad thing for the Nation, he 
declared, 

Robert E. Merriam, assistant director of the 
Budget Bureau, based his argument against 
general pay raises on the belief that Federal 
employecs must be rather well satisfied be- 
cause the job turnover in Government is 
much lower than it is in many private in- 
dustries. 

. Arthur E. Summerfield, the Postmaster 
General, will take the stand today to oppose 
a general pay raise for his 500,000 postal em- 
ployees. He will be the windup witness, 

The President made known his strong feel- 
ing against a Federal pay raise in a letter to 
Chairman Murray, Democrat of Tennessee, 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Murray read the letter to his 
committee yesterday after its existence was 
revealed in the Federal Diary last Thursday. 

Humphrey and Merriam made personal ap- 
pearances before the committee, which will 
meet Wednesday to approve & postal pay 
raise bill and to set up hearings, probably 
starting next week, on bilis to raise the 
salaries of the nearly million classified em- 
ployees. 

Some committee members are predicting 
upproval of a 10-percent postal raise, and 
some of the more liberal members say a flat 
$600 across-the-board raise for each postal 
worker will be approved. Most members of 
the 25-man committee already are com- 
mitted to higher postal salaries. A 3-man 
Senate subcommittee has approved a fat 
$500 across-the-board postal raise. 

VETO A POSSIBILITY 

‘The President's letter raises the distinct 
possibility that he will veto general pay raise 
bills if Congress approves them. p 

Humphrey was asked by Repesentative 
Cant Porter, Democrat of Oregon, if the 
President would veto such bills. Humphrey 
replied that he had not discussed the matter 
with the President and he would not specu- 
late on what he might do. 

In his letter, Mr. Eisenhower recalled a 
number of recent benefits given Federal em- 
ployees, and concluded: “Incidentally, it was 
only. 2 years ago that general pay raises 
were ap pn i = 

He added that “I cannot at this time, in 
keeping with the national interest, recom- 
mend enactment of legislation for pay in- 
creases for postal workers.” 

Humphrey leveled his criticism at H. R. 
2474, a bill by James H. Morrison, Democrat 
of Louisiana, which he estimated would raise 
the salaries of postal employees by about 40 
percent, or a billion dollars a year. He said 
other Federal employees, military personnel, 
and retired employees would demand similar 
increases which would cost several billions 
a year. 

The Secretary repeated his warning of a 
serious depression if the Government re- 
turns to deficit financing. He also said 
that the very basis of our life can be in- 
jured if present high tax rates are con- 
tinued, 

He urged Congress to approve a bill to 
provide higher postal rates and to put the 
Post Office Department on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Merriam held out the only hope for ap- 
proval this year of a very limited pay raise, 
He suggested that it might be a good idea 
if the starting rate for college graduates 
were lifted from grade 5 ($3,660) to grade 
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7 ($4,525). He also suggested greater flexl- 
bility im the Federal pay structure. 


HEARINGS ON ANNUITIES 


Meantime, Representative GRACIE Prost, 
Republican, of Idaho, announced that her 
subcommittee would start public hearings 
‘Thursday on the 150 bills before the House 
to raise the annuities of the 300,000 civil- 
service retirees and survivors who were on 
the rolls before last October 1. Members 
of Congress will be heard first. 

The administration will oppose the re- 
tirement bilis: 

In another employee development, Chair- 
man Murray and Representative Enpwarp 
H. Rees, Republican, of Kansas, introduced 
identical bills to carry out the Federal em- 
ployee recommendations of the Commission 
on Government security, which made pub- 
lic its report over the weekend, 


Dial Telephone Service on Farms and 
Ranches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eight Montana Cooperatives 
Are Bringing Dial Telephone Service to 
More Than 10,000 Farms and Ranches.” 
The article was written by Mr. Ray Oz- 
mon, and appeared in the June 15, 1957, 
issue of the Montana Farmer-Stockman. 

Government loans to REA electric 
and phone cooperative borrowers are 
among the soundest investments which 
the United States has ever made. These 
loans are making possible a wonderful 
modernization of rural America. The 


-Joans are being paid back, with interest, 


ahead of schedule. Yet the Eisenhower 
administration, which is making inter- 
est-free loans to commercial utilities and 
loaning money to foreign governments 
for 2 percent, would increase the rate 
for REA borrowers from 2 percent to 
more than 3 percent. I am sure that 
the Congress will not countenance this 
move to weaken the REA program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eicut Montana COOPERATIVES Anx BRINGING 
Dra TELEPHONE SERVICE TO More THAN 
10,000 ParMs AND RANCHES 

(By Ray Ozmon, roving reporter) 

The “voice with a smile” is being replaced 
by modern, automatic telephone equipment 
in rural Montana. The old crank-type 
phone is giving way to up-to-date dial 
phones made of attractive, colored plastic 
that matches the living-room drapes. 

No longer will rural folks have to count 
the number of short and long rings before 
answering the telephone, and Junior can call 
his girl to make a date without fearing that 
everyone on the party line is listening in on 
the conversation, 

But the automatic equipment is coldly in- 
different to the subtleties of courtship. To 
prevent monopoly of the telephone on a 
party line, a conversation is automatically 
cut off at the end of 6 to & minutes, so 
Junior will have to minimize the prelimi- 
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nary small talk that usually precedes the big 
question, “Wanna go to a show Saturday 
night?” 

EIGHT CO-OPS IN 27 COUNTIES 


Through Montana's 8 rural telephone co- 
operatives, many farm families in 27 coun- 
ties of the State are now enjoying this mod- 
ern dial service, and when present construc- 
tion plans are completed it will be available 
to nearly everyone in these areas. 

REA loans to Montana telephone co-ops 
as well as to some private companies, total 
more than $7 million. The funds have been 
allocated for construction of about 9,000 
miles of telephone line to provide service to 
nearly 9,800 new subscribers and modern dial 
service to about 1,400 present subscribers 
who are using obsolete equipment. 

Telephone bills run from $5 to $6 a month. 
Por this fee the services of a doctor, vet- 
erinarian, or machinery repairman are us 
close as the telephone.” If a farmer can 
save one animal by calling his veterinarian 
he will have saved many times over a year’s 
cost for the phone. 

NATIONAL PROGRAM 


This modern, automatic dial service being 
made available to rural Montana is part of # 
nationwide program to modernize the en- 
tire telephone system. When the program 
is completed a person in Circle will be able 
to call a friend or relative in New York, San 
Francisco, or Helena as easily as he can call 
his next-door neighbor. 

Those small buildings about the size of A 
one-car garage sitting off by themselves along 
the countryside are the automatic unat~ 
tended dial exchanges. Each exchange is 4 
complete unit containing the automatic dial 
equipment, tone signal control, frequency 
carrier, test board for locating noise or ® 
broken line and stand-by batteries to oper- 
ate the equipment in case of a power failure- 

Montana's telephone construction program 
has been made possible through a 1949 act 
of Congress which authorized the REA to 
make loans to existing telephone companies 
and cooperative, nonprofit associations. In 
communities not served by a local company: 
REA offers technical assistance to an organ- 
ized committee of local residents. Where 
service is available through an existing com- 
pany, loans are made for improvement and 
expansion of its service. REA loans bear 2 
percent interest and are to be retired within 
35 years. 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER SUBSCRIBER 


Actual cost of providing srvice to a single 
subscriber averages around $1,000. He must 
pay an installation charge of $40. The 
monthly phone bill helps to retire the REA 
loan and pays for service and maintenance of 
the equipment. 

If a farm is located in an out-of-the-way 
place and special lines are needed to bring 
phone service to it, the installation cost may 
be somewhat higher. Special permission 
must be granted by the Rural Telephone 
Administration for such construction, or the 
subscriber may be required to pay the addi- 
tional costs. 

With the improved, modern facilities, the 
telephone co-ops realize additional revenu 
through long-distance toll calls., The co-OP 
gets 41 percent of the cost of incoming apd 
originating toll calls. Jim Turnland, manag- 
er of the Valley Rural Telephone Co-op 8* 
Glasgow, says they have had long-distance 
calls from as far away as Japan and -Belgium 
and average around $500 a month from toll 
calls, 

PARTY LINES 

There is a maximum of eight parties on 4 
line. Not all the lines are loaded to capacity: 
and there may be cases where there are 0 
a couple of subscribers on a line. AS new 
subscribers are added, the lines will be filed 
up. 
Seven conversations can travel over th? 
same pair of wires simultaneously by DAY 
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ing each conversation transmitted at a dif- 
Terent frequency, similar to radio broadcast 
Signals. 

Before REA loan funds can be released to 
the cooperatives for construction of tele- 
Phone facilities, subscribers must put up 
equity funds totaling 6 percent of the loan. 

ty percent of this money must be collected 
for release of the loan. This has not always 
Proved an easy job. 

Mark Curtiss, manager of the Three Rivers 
Co-op at Fairfield, says that some persons are 
Teluctant to sign up. Some are just plain 

pressed for cash. Others have gotten 
along for years without a phone, and they 
dee no necessity of spending money for a new- 
fangied gadget. 
WANT IT Now 


Then when the neighbors get phones in- 
Stalled, they suddenly decide that they want 
A telephone too. And they want it imme- 
diately—today. Curtiss says the folks who 
Signed up on the original canvass probably 
had to wait a couple of years before they 
Could get service. 

Persons desiring telephone service must 
make application prior to construction. As 
on as plans and specifications for construc- 

n are drawn up, all late applications are 
deterred until a later date. 

rge Johnson, president of the North- 
Artern Montana Telephone Co-op at Scobey, 
ys they haye had some problems in get- 
li right-of-ways for putting up poles and 

Nes. “Most are anxious to get telephone 

oe he says, “but only if the line runs 
Someone else's land.“ 
Where is a summary of the information 
atlable to Montana Farmer-Stockman on 
th Status of the various telephone co-ops in 
© State: 


RANGE TELEPHONE CO-OP, FORSYTH 
f Loans totaling $245,000 have been granted 
rde zg uetton of telephone facilities to 
Pow, 3+5 subscribers in Rosebud, Custer and 
lin, der: River counties. Fifty-four miles of 
be T¥ing 25 subscribers near Ashland will 
Ber eduired from the United States Forest 
pri ce as well as one mile of line serving a 
Yate telephone company toll pay station 
inp Fosebud. Twenty-three farmers. own- 
the thelr own lines and two toll stations of 
at n -omPany will dismantle their facilities 
ice n° ost to the cooperative and take serv- 
vin om the co-op. The completed system 
have 362 miles of line. President of the 
u b is Orval W, Gentry. Robert Laramore 
Manager, 
TELEPHONE CO-OP, MISSOULA 


ayiodern dial telephone service will be made 
imp ble to 651. farms for the first time and 
Cau service to 40 users of obsolete 
Mone en through loans totuling $536,000. 
Struc than 700 miles of line will be con- 
Bowens to serve subscribers in Missoula, 
In ee Sanders, Lane and Granite counties. 

Addition, the co-op will operate the lines 
tng oe the Flathead Indian Agency at Dixon 
Orang” old Blackfoot line which serves 
on is N and Helmville. President of the co- 
Ager. ick E. Gion. Jay W. Preston is man- 


TRIANGLE TELEPHONE CO-OP, HAVRE 


ap totaling $1,625,000. have been 
mare vet to provide telephone service -to 
. Chonan? 2,200 subscribers in Hill, Liberty. 
au. Fergus and Blaine counties. The 
Mie, ed project will have around 2,000 
t Of line. “Thomas Staff 1s president of 
P. Harold C. Ebaugh is manager. 
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NORTHEASTERN TELEPHONE CO-OP, SCOBEY 

Modern dial service is being made available 
to nearly 500 users of obsolete equipment 
and around 2,100 new subscribers through 
REA loans totaling $1,937,000. About 2,000 
miles of line are being constructed to bring 
service to rural families in Sheridan, Dan- 
iels, Roosevelt and Valley Counties, and in 
Divide County, N. Dak., George H. Johnson 
is president of the co-op and H. J. Schaefer 
is manager. 

MID-RIVERS TELEPHONE CO-OP, CIRCLE 


Loans totaling $1,638,000 have been 
granted for the construction of 2,043 miles 
of line to bring modern dial telephone serv- 
ice to subscribers in Dawson, McCone, Gar- 
field, Prairie and Richland Counties, and 
parts of McKenzie and Golden Valley Coun- 
ties, N. Dak. C. R. Thiessen is president and 
Ellis Jones is manager. 

NORTHERN TELEPHONE CO-OP, SHELBY 

More than 1,000 new subscribers and over 
100 users of obsolete equipment in Toole, 
Liberty, Glacier, and Pondera Counties will 
receive modern telephone service through 
loans totaling $800,000. President of the as- 
sociation is Riley W. Childers. Ben F. Çul- 
ley is manager. 

VALLEY TELEPHONE CO-OP, GLASCOW 

Around 763 subscribers in Valley, Phillips, 
and Roosevelt Counties will be provided with 
modern telephone service through REA loans 
totaling $504,000. President is Peter Nyquist, 
and James is manager. 

THREE RIVERS TELEPHONE CO-OP, FAIRFIELD 

Two loans totaling $2,023,000 (the latest 
approved May 21) will make possible new 
and improved service to 2.457 subscribers in 
Cascade, Teton, Chouteau, Judies Basin and 
Pondera Counties. The system will include 
1,740 miles of line and 12 exchanges. 


Michigan Tax System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
fracas in Michigan about the relation- 
ship between taxes and industry has 
shown how far and how low some peo- 
ple in politics will stoop. Just because 
big business could not defeat the gov- 
ernor, they are using their own mis- 
takes as arguments against him. Fol- 
lowing is a statement by Governor Wil- 
liams which clarifies the air on their per- 
verted story. Following that statement 
is an article from the Detroit Times of 
June 16, 1957, which corroborates the 
Governor's remarks. 

The statement and article follow: 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE G. 

MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN, 

Deraorr Rorary CLUB, DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 

5, 1957 

As you know, this State has been sub- 
jected, during the last 60 days to a deliberate 
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and cunning campaign designed to prove 
that high State taxes are driving business 
out of Michigan. 

This campaign has done our State immense 
and probably irreparable damage. Nobody 
can saw how many business firms canceled 
planned moves to Michigan, or dropped plans 
to expand in Michigan, because of this mass 
libel on the reputation of our State. 

About that you and I can do relatively 
little. There appears to be no way to re- 
strain those, in high and low places, whe 
for purely political reasons, or in a short- 
sighted effort to influence our legislature, 
are making these irresponsible charges. 

But as reasonable citizens of the seventh 
State in the Union, and in many ways the 
greatest State in the Union, we can at least 
avoid being taken in by this hysteria our- 
selves. If some of our big-business men, 
operating on @ global scale, feel no loyalty 
or responsibility to the State where they 
have their homes and got their start, I am 
sure many of us whose lives are permanent- 
ly tied up with Michigan’s future have a 
different viewpoint. 

The propaganda charge against our State 
is a false charge, but it is not an easy charge 
to refute. It has all the advantages of the 
big lie over the complex and difficult truth, 
Any businessman who wants to turn his com- 
pany’s operations to a political purpose can 
issue a statement saying he has decided not 
to put a new plant in Michigan because our 
taxes are too high. A company may be 
making fur parkas for the Eskimo trade, but 
if it moves to Alaska to be nearer its market, 
somebody is sure to claim that it was driven 
away by Michigan taxes. g 

Let me give you just one example of how 
phony this campaign really is. Last week we 
had the misfortune to get an adverse deci- 
sion from the Army on a $119 million tank 
contract. The Army, in the face of Detroit's 
chronic unemployment, decided to have 
Chrysler build these tanks in a Delaware 
plant instead of at the Government-owned 
tank arsenal on Mound Road. The Army 
cited a cost differential of about $2 million, 
as between the Michigan plant and the Dela- 
ware plant. Most of this differential was due 
to transportation and tooling costs. But 
$300,000 of the $2 million was due to taxes. 
Michigan has a tax called the lessees’ user 
tax, which applies to companies operating 
in Government-owned plants, Delaware 
does not have a similar tax. 

Immediately, the loss of this contract was 
blamed on the existence of this Michigan 
tax. The many other factors in the Army's 
decision were virtually ignored. The im- 
pression was left with the public all over the 
Nation that this $300,000 Michigan tax drove 
that contract to Delaware. 

Among those who joined in the hue and 
cry was the mayor of Detroit. He hit page 1 
of the Sunday papers by charging in con- 
nection with this tax that the executive de- 
partment of the State government is hostile 
to business. 

In direct quotes the mayor said: “At the 
State level it seems that everything possible 
is being done to make it difficult to do busi- 
ness in Detroit.” 

Now let’s look at the facts. The facts are 
that the tax measure in question was lob- 
bied through the Michigan legislature by 
Mayor Cobo himself. The mayor himself 
came to Lansing in 1953 and personally lob- 
bied for the adoption of the bill. He in- 
sisted that the city of Detroit could not sure 
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vive, unless it was able to put on the tax rolls 
in this indirect manner the Government- 
owned plants which were then being oper- 
ated in Detroit free of local taxation. 

At the personal urging of Mayor Cobo, 
and other spokesmen for Detroit, the legis- 
lature adopted the bill without dissenting 
vote, and I signed it. 

In 1956 the Federal Government and 
Borg-Warner Corp. sued the city of Detroit 
to avoid payment of this tax. The city of 
Detroit defended the suit all the way through 
the Michigan Supreme Court and won a de- 
cision that the tax was valid and collecti- 
ble. I understand an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court is now pending with 
the city of Detroit fighting all the way to 
collect this tax, 

Yet the mayor of Detroit tells the news- 
papers that the existence of this tax, which 
he personally promoted, indicates a hostility 
to buisness on the part of the State govern- 
ment. 

Now mind you, Iam not criticizing this tax 
law which, in effect, requires the Federal 
Government to help pay the costs of local 
services when it owns industrial property in 
our State. I can't see anything inequitable 
about that kind of a law. My point is simply 
to illustrate how far this propaganda cam- 
paign has wandered from the truth. 

In all of this it is well to remember that 
the taxes about which some sections of busi- 
ness are complaining today are their own 
brand of taxes—not mine. The legislature 


has never accepted my tax recommendations. _ 


The principal business tax In Michigan is 
the business activities tax. It was written 
by lobbyists for Ford, General Motors, and 
the chain stores, and jammed through a leg- 
islature that did not know what the bill 
said. Lobbyists were permitted on the floor 
of the house chamber to explain the bill 
because nobody else knew what was in it. 

You will remember that I refused to sign 
that tax, although I had to let it become law 
without my signature or see the State go into 
bankruptcy. I said at that time that this 
business activities tax is grossly unfair to new 
business and small business, and I would not 
have my name on it, 

This year I tried to persuade the legislature 
to exempt about 25,000 small-business firms 
from the business activities tax—which could 
be done at relatively small loss of revenue, 
That recommendation, too, was rejected. 

Now the same business leaders whose lob- 
byists wrote the business activities tax are 
complaining about its effects. If it has had 
any deterring effect on new business, those 
responsible for its enactment should answer 
also for its results. 

The truth is, however, that there is no 
real factual basis for the charge that busi- 
ness has been fleeing from Michigan. I 
asked the department of economic develop- 
ment to make a careful study of the actual 
movement of business and give me the an- 
swer to this question: Has business really 
been moving out of Michigan? 

Here is the answer from the department- 
of-economic-devclopment records: 

In the 5-year period 1952 to 1956, in- 
elusive, 35 plants moved from Michigan to 
other States with a loss of 5.309 Jobs. This 
does not include such companies as Kaiser- 
Frazer, Packard, and Hudson, which did not 
actually move to other States, but were ab- 
sorbed in mergers, It includes only genuine 
movements from Michigan to other States, 

During the same 5-year period, 104 plants 
moved into Michigan from other States with 
a gain of 12,525 jobs. In the same period, 
also, companies already operating here bullt 
new plant facilities equivalent to about 143,- 
000 jobs. 
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By adding and subtracting these figures, 
we get a net gain, in the 5-year period, of 
a little more than 150,000 jobs from the 
movement of industry. 

It is noteworthy that of the 104 plants 
that moved into Michigan in this 5-year 
period, 10 came here from Ohio and 13 from 
Indiana. These two States have been pic- 
tured as tax-free industrial paradises, into 
which Michigan business was fleeing as fast 
as it could pull stakes. The fact that 23 
of these companies moved out of those 
States and into Michigan raises a suspicion 
that the pastures on the other side of the 
fence may not be as green as they look. 

It is true that Michigan does have some 
serious problems. Our largest city is bur- 
dened, as all of you know, with industrial 
slums. I am glad to see that at long last 
there seems to be some action to correct 
that. Detroit also has a very high tax on 
industrial property. These factors combine 
to create a really dangerous situation In De- 
troit, and it behooves all of us to work to- 
gether to solve it. 

We are also suffering from the long-range 
trend toward monopoly of ownership and de- 
centralization of plants in the automobile 
industry. The independent automaker has 
been virtually squeezed out of business and 
the big three tend to put their new plants 
closer to their regional markets. The best 
answer to this is to bring in other types 
of industry—chemicals, for example—which 
can take the place of lost auto production. 

And we have a serious problem of recur- 
rent unemployment in the auto industry 
because of the industry's seeming inability 
to make any sense out of competitive pro- 
duction schedules. Ultimately, the auto in- 
dustry will have to correct this and find 
some way to avoid throwing masses of our 
people out of work every time somebody mis- 
calculates the market or forgets to put fins 
on the new model. 

All of these things we can solve if we will 
just quit complaining and squawking to the 
national press, and work together as neigh- 
bors in a great community. 

We have done a great and good job here 
in the last few years. We have united the 
State physically with the world's biggest 
bridge, and we shall reap the economic bene- 
fits for generations to come. We have built 
a great hospital system so that every citizen 
can get decent care whether he is physically 
or mentally Ul. We have a system of public 
higher education which is the finest in the 
Nation. We have shown the whole country 
how to reduce traffic deaths. We are be- 
ginning the greatest highway-bullding pro- 
gram in history. We still have many prob- 
lems, but we have met, reasonably well, the 
needs of a population which has grown by 
1 million people since 1951. 

Everybody agrees that we must not go too 


far too fast, and I agree most thoroughly 


that the necessary costs ot our services must 
be equitably distributed. No group should 
be required to bear an unfair burden. But 
I most emphatically insist that we must not 
go backward, 

The best way, in the long run, to attract 
business to Michigan is to continue, with 
prudence but with determination, to build 
Michigan—to continue making our State a 
better place in which to live and to make a 
living. 

I say let's quit carping at each other, Jet's 
quit giving our own State a national black 
eye, and let's get down to work as partners 
and neighbors to do that job, 


Our MICTIGAN EXPANSION 
(By James Boynton) 


In the boiling controversy over Michigan's 
tax treatment of industry, it is important 
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to remember that Detroit is not known 
throughout the world as Detroit the Dynamic 
for nothing. 

Its 6,100 factories annually turn out in 
excess of $12 billion worth of goods. 

It gives employment to 1,275,000 persons 
and its auto-factory workers are among the 
best paid in industry, averaging $101.50 a 
week last year. 

Its companies are spending scores of mil- 
lions on expanding industry. For the State 
as a whole, there is about $2 billion worth 
of new construction underway, notably in 
the chemical and paper industries and in 
public works. 

Detroit is the Nation's third largest com- 
mercial banking center, being exceeded only 
by New York City and Chicago. Resources 
of its banks total $4,369,000,000, a healthy 
32-percent increase since 1950. 

And nearly 200,000 of its citizens have bullt 
new homes since 1950. 

Its foreign-trade dollar volume has in- 
creased 77 percent in the last 6 years. 

The metropolitan Detroit population has 
soared to 3,670,000, a 21-percent increase 
since 1950. And thousands of these new 
Detroiters are really new for Detroit now has 
the highest birth-rate level since 1916— 
32.5 per 1,000 population. 

These 3,670,000 regard Detroit as home. 
Just as General Motors, the world's largest 
industrial corporation, considers Michigan 
its home State, according to GM President 
Harlow H. Curtice. 


Inflation and Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a study 
on the inflationary effect of railroad 
freight rate increases, prepared by Dr. 
Dan H. Mater. Dr. Mater is Chief of 
Economies and Statistics for Transpor- 
tation and Public Utilities Service in the 
General Services Administration. 

Even though this study may not reflect 
the position of any of us in all respects, 
it is an interesting and mformative ex- 
amination of an extremely difficult ques- 
tion. The subject of inflation is very 
much with us these days, and I com- 
mend Dr. Mater's study, therefore, to 
every Senator. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION AND Fre:cur RATES 
(By Dr. Dan H. Mater) 

The relation between inflation and 19- 
creases in railroad freight rates is as close 
as is the relation between transportation 
and the general welfare. It is common 
knowledge that this Nation bas been experi” 
encing inflation for a number of years. Al- 
though we have come to live with It sue 
familiarity in no way lessens the danger. 
Indeed, the populace seems to sense that the 
limit of evolutionary change in the monet! 
system may be near. Certainly the margi? 
of safety has long been too thin, and cer“ 
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tainly the relation between freight-rate in- 
Creases and the jackscrew of inflation de- 
Serves the concerted attention on the part 
Of various agencies of Government in order 
that more adequate controls may be brought 
to bear. The general welfare and the rail- 
Toads are parties of interest. . 
There are only a few primary functions of 
80vernment within the democratic concept. 
imary and few as they are, however, their 
Anterrelation is so close that even partial 
failure in the carrying out of one of them 
creases enormously the burden of fulfill- 
lug the others. One of the primary func- 
tions of government is the provision of a 
Sound currency or medium of commercial 
exchange. The soundness of a currency sys- 
suffers when its unit value fails to 
Temain constant or virtually so. In fact, 
binnaness is virtually synonymous with sta- 
ity or constancy. 
u slow, small constant rate of decline in 
© value of money seems of late to have 
th e almost financially fashionable, On 
a € other hand, even the slightest amount of 
*flation has always been most unpopular 
ang depressing. The entire economic and 
Social fabric of any modern nation can be 
Te en to unproductive rubble by its cur- 
80 becoming either valueless or all- valu- 
e. Further, the more prosperous and 
developed the nation, the greater its 


y 
dependence upon the medium of exchange 


and the more dangerous are deviations from 
ney in the value of that currency. 
m ny people in this world have spent 
uch time trying to understand money. The 
Control of inflation is not one of the easier 
of the problem. Numerous meta- 
thant have been used to explain or describe 
imponderable situation. 
dünn people think ot inflation as resem- 
ng a fire; to be most useful it must neither 
tet nor roar, but burn brightly—con- 
the on the rate of devaluation bing 
y some to be more desirable than 
onstancy per se. 
One of the reasons for the dangerousness 
Pro tion lies in the fact that there is 
fit to be made from misery. No deflation 
Dle. 4 be 80 abject as not to benefit some peo- 
* and even the wildest degree of inflation 
extreme welcomed by others. Within these 
Inflar tbe mildest of elther deflation or 
tion is financially disadvantageous to 
pl segments if not the majority of peo- 
matter ther or not they are aware of the 


mene degree of inflation now present is of 
aa 


or 


win f that negates the interest rate on 
wan’ that almost imperceptibly but con- 
smal y filches pennies from savings too 
Of th invest and from the small incomes 


alst: too old or otherwise unable to re- 
can et Urges millions to spend today be- 
they can get more for thcir money 
debt than tomorrow: and that encourages 
today to be paid for with tomororw's 
Tue as yet unearned dollar. 
One e arlations on the theme are beyond 
But one nn, imagination even to catalog. 
è g Of the pointa which marks the quick- 
lles tho pace toward the edge of disaster 
Alrtdunl ande of people generally. Each in- 
Valų carries in his mind a knowledge of 
tetvicea Orering the particular goods and 
Cha with which his way of life is asso- 
or valu e keenness of his or her knowledge 
Iexorats) is dulled by rapid change. And, 
ly cloud Y, a5 his knowledge on this subject 
5 ed, prices rise. 
a circle onomz is so interrelated that, like 
Cult. . beginning and the end are dif- 
ngs te. In gencral, however, all 
thus, hy — from the soil or the sea, And 
turm ough the mine, the forest, and the 
uire machinery and other para- 
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phernalla in order to produce, one may con- 
sider these points as the beginning of the 
production -cycle. 

Most production and consumption actually 
take place, however, along the way between 
the soil and some one's standard of living; 
nevertheless, all of the intermediate pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ process is also geared 
inescapably to the dollar in the pocket of 
the man in the street. What he and his 
family consume of the necessities and 
luxuries of life explain and command all 
peacetime economic effort, 

This man-in-the-street or shopping-bag 
yision of the economy sharpens the appre- 
ciation of how the validity of all prices de- 
pends so heavily upon the knowledge of 
values held in the minds of householders. 
Permit currency to change so rapidly as to 
weaken people's grip on these absolute and 
relative values, and the magic spell of the 
American economy will be in imminent 
danger. 

All production consists of moving things— 
moving them about in the sense of changing 
the relationships of materials. In the present 
context, however, a more formal version of 
transportation is the chief interest. In this 
respect, it is fitting to reflect that in today’s 
economy very little production is consumed 
on the spot. Instead, a formal transporta- 
tion movement occurs in many cases between 
each two stages of production. 

This repeated application of a given service 
in the production cycle is not peculiar to 
transportation. Labor, for example, is also 
applied at each and every step along the 
production way. But public transportation 
has the further mark of key importance in 
the fact that from early times it has been 
declared to be affected with the public in- 
terest. Thus, not only is transportation the 
connecting link between producer and con- 
sumer, but it is also frequently, if not gen- 
erally, the connecting link between each two 
of the many stages of production, 

The full flower of transportation’s impor- 
tance is virtually paradoxical to that of the 
handmaiden-to-production concept or that 
of carrier of the fruits of economic division 
of labor. In reality, transportation and pro- 
duction are the most virulent and merciless 
of competitors. This struggle is generally 
much keener than the noisier variety within, 
between and among the various modes of 
carriage. : 

It is dificult enough to predict the effect 
on railroad revenues of an increase in freight 
rates. It is much more difficult to predict 
the effect on the general price level of an 
increase in railroad freight rates. And yet, 
in both cases, it is nécessary to do 50. 

The question of many many transporta- 
tion movements on the average occur be- 
tween the farm, the forest, or the mine and 
exch of us as ultimate consumers probably 
has never been determined. Yet the ultimate 
or rea) effect of an increase in railroad freight 
rates depends partly upon this degree of 
specialization, 

Not many goods move directly from the 
basic producer to the ultimate consumer. 
Even the farmer buys almost everything he 
uses. Although such products as oranges, 
potatoes, and watermelons may incur only 
one transportation movement from producer 
to consumer, the production in the back- 
ground included the transportation of fer- 
tilzer and machinery and steel and coal and 
ore and so on, Furthermore, in such cases, 
watermelons, for example, approximately 
three-fourths of the price paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer is occasioned by transporta- 
tion costs. 

In the case of other products two trans- 
portation movements are necessary. Cattle 
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move to the packing plant and then to the 
retail points. Frequently, these 2 are pre- 
ceded, however, by 1 of calves to farmers 
who specialize as feeders, 

Most products require several transporta- 
tion movements. Logs move to mills—al- 
though this movement is often more local 
than intercity in character. The lumber, 
say for furniture, is milled into parts and 
perhaps shipped as such. Other plants as- 
semble and finish, or perhaps assemble only, 
leaving the finishing to someone else. 
Finally, there usually is at least one move- 
ment of the furniture in finished form. 

It is quite important not to forget that 
much of the Nation's economic effort is not 
expended directly upon the standard of liy- 
ing of the man in the street. In the back- 
ground there is the capital goods portion of 
the productive composite, which creates and 
distributes the tools of work and the ma- 
chines that make the tools—all of which 
partake heavily of both raw and finished 
goods. There probably is just as much 
transportation required for this hidden part 
of the economic machinery as for the up- 
front portion. 

Thus, a product typically moves once in 
completely raw material form or forms; once 
as “building blocks” or finished materials; 
once as finished but unassembled or assem- 
bied but unfinished; and once or twice in 
final form to either wholesaler or retailer or 
both. Thus, a total of three movements 
from forest to furniture or farm to table 
would appear to be a most conservative esti- 
mate. 

In a rough sort of way, therefore, an in- 
crease in freight rates has its effect three 
times before its strength is spent. This does 
not quite mean that a 10-percent increase in 
freight rates would really amount to a 30- 
percent increase—although the ultimate ef- 
fect might be of that magnitude. It is true, 
for example, that the faster the inflationary 
pace, the more completely increased costs 
are passed on rather than absorbed. Also, 
freight rates are thought by the populace in 
general to be set by the Government, This 
makes the freight-rate increases more readily 
acceptable in the first instance and the 
“passing on” of them a little easier in the 
second instance. Finally, this “passing on“ 
of increases in freight rates or other costs 
is accompanied more and more by pyramid- 
ing in the compound-interest sense. 

Ultimately one comes to the problem of 
estimating what the effect would be on the 
cost-of-living index of a given percentage 
increase in freight rates. The present re- 
quest of the carriers is for an increase of 
22 percent. When allowance is made for 
lesser increases on some commodities and 
some territorial differences, the effective in- 
crease will amount to about 16.4 percent. 
This figure is in line with the methods of 
estimation used by both the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Association of 
American Rallroads. 

This figure becomes 49.2 when multiplied 
by the conservative factor of 3 for the re- 
volving effect through the economy. 

Next the 492 percent “full increase“ of 
freight rates needs to be applied to the econ- 
omy in the proportion to which freight rates 
are a part of the total economic costs. In 
1953, gross freight revenue amounted to 
5.64 percent of the total destination whole- 
sale value transported by class I railways.* 
One might at first think that the 5.64-per- 
cent figure would be increased by an increase 


+ Interstate Commerce Commission, Freight 
Revenue and Wholesale Value at Destination 
of Commodities Transported by Class I Line- 
Haul Railways, 1953, Statement No. 550, p. 5. 
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In freight rates. In time of inflation, just 
the reverse is the case. And instead, the 
real damage arises from the fact that the 
degree of absorption lessens as the pace of 
inflation quickens. In other words, the 
“base” or commodity price level rises as 
freight rate increases are passed on.“ 

To continue with the calculation: multi- 
ply the full measure of freight-rate increase 
149.2 percent) by the extent to which freight 
charges in 1953 were of the wholesale value 
of goods transported by railroads (5.64) and 
the result (2.77) Is the number of percent- 
age points which the Consumer Price Index 
would be raised if the railroad petition for 
a 22-percent increase in freight rates were 


granted. 

This would raise the present index figure 
of approximately 119 to 122. This increase 
in the index figure, of course, would not take 
place instantly, but assuming little or no 
obsorption of the increase in freight rates 
would get around through the pipeline of 
the economy in a matter of probably a few 
months, Both the degree of absorption and 
rate of “passing on” of increased freight 
charges depend upon the extent of inflation. 
Where the economy is along that road ts 
dificult to ascertain; but every step along 
it seems to make the next one more certain. 

It should be realized that inflation is a 
kind of race—a price-raising race. And it 
is just as needless as it is dangerous. In 
fact, if all industries, firms, unions and indi- 
viduals were equally able to raise prices, 
there might be no inflation—at least there 
would be little or no advantage in it for 
anyone. But one of the tragic aspects is 
that industries are not equally able to raise 
prices; and, therefore, those who stand to 
suffer most are those who are least able to 
raise prices, successfully or profitably. The 
railroads are an example. Actually they 
could help themselves more by endeavoring 
in every way possible to prevent inflation, 
rather than to increase inflation by incress- 
ing freight rates, because obviously they are 
Jess able than others to compete successfully 
in a rapidly rising price economy. Of course, 
they could pay off their funded debt with 
smaller and smaller dollars, but more im- 
portantly they would lose in the struggle 
Tor traffic. And they already complain of 
being unable to borrow on favorable terms, 

The only true philosophy of rate making 
which will maximize the profits of the rail- 
roads or any other business over the long 
run is value of service in its most Intelligent 
definition and application. For this reason, 
if for no other, a percentage increase in 
freight rates is most suspect—especially 
when inflation is present and continuing. 

An increase in freight rates, petitioned for 
On the basis of increased prices paid by car- 
Tiers for labor, materials, taxes and other 
expenses is not even supported by unit 
costs or increases in the general price level. 
And finally, a buyer may listen feelingly 
to the merchant's explanation for increas- 
ing prices, but, generally speaking, the mer- 
chant's price tags are the most influential. 

When one traces a freight-rate increase 
through the economy and senses the full 
damage to the economy which this kind of 
ald to the railroads would cause, one turns 
determinedly to a requestioning of the entire 
situation. The plight of the railroads al- 
most certainly is less serious than would be 
the cure—both to the railroads and the 
economy. To whatever extent their case is 
justified by need, by the spirit of fair play 
and by their value to the economy in peace 
and war, some method should be found 
which will not be as inflationary as an in- 
crease in freight rates, 
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Georgetown University Forum on How To 
Elect the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, proposed 
legislation on the subject of the election 
of the President of the United States is 
before the Congress again. In that con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of a radio forum on that subject. 
The Georgetown University forum on 
“How To Elect the President” was held 
on June 9, 1957, and I was privileged 
to participate in it. 

There being no objection, the forum 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tae GEORGETOWN UNtverstry Forum—How 
To ELECT THE PRESIDENT? 

(Participants: Hon. Kari E. Mcwor, Re- 
publican Senator from South Dakota; Mr. J. 
Harvie Williams, trustee, American Good 
Government Society and Director, Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission; Dr. 
Howard Penniman, Department of Govern- 
ment, Georgetown University. Moderator: 
Mr. Matthew Warren.) 

Mr. Warren. How to Elect the President?“ 
is the topic for the 551st consecutive broad- 
cast of the town University Radio 
Forum, another in a series of educational and 
informative programs from Washington. The 
Georgetown Forum was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by trans- 
cription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Today's discussion will be, “How to Elect 
the President?". The participants are Hon. 
Kari E. Munopr, Republican, Senator from 
South Dakota; Mr. J. Harvie Williams, trus- 
tee, AMerican Good Government Society and 
Director, Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission; Dr. Howard Penniman, Depart- 
ment of Government, Georgetown University. 

Transcripts of today's broadcast sre avall- 
able. Send ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with your name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also the 
subject matter of the transcript desired: 

Both major political parties have come out 
for a reshaping of the present method of 
electing the President. Legislation has been 
proposed in Congress, What are the pros and 
cons? Today, we of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum bring you a discussion by a panel 
composed of an interested and most compe- 
tent Senator, a Professor of Government, a 
keen student of practical politics. 

Now to our discussion. Mr. Williams, 
would you explain our present system of 
electing a President; how It got started? 

Mr. WaoLrass. The President is elected by 
531 Presidential electors, who correspond 
numerically to a Joint Session of the Con- 
gress. They are In turn elected by the people 
in the several States. The electoral college, 
or the so-called electoral college system 18 
necessary in a constitution of separated pow- 
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ers. Otherwise, without the cardinal prin- 
ciple of separation, the legislative branch 
would elect the chief executive as is the case 
under all parliamentary systems. But the 
separation of powers is cardinal in our sys- 
tem, so the founding fathers established an 
electoral system whereby each state was rep- 
resented in electing the President the same 
way it was represented in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Warren. As I understand it, this 
evolved rather than having taken shape from 
the Constitution itself? 

Mr. WI LAANs. It evolved in this way- 
Of course, in the Senate each State ls equally 
represented as a coequal society of tw? 
Senators. That is the Federal principle of 
representation. In the House, the Repre- 
sentatives are according to the population 
of the State and vary all the way from 
Delaware's 1 to New York's 43. So if Dela- 
ware has 2 Senators, 3 electoral yotes, New 
York with 2 Senators, has 45 electoral votes. 
The majority party in each State, as the 
party system began developing in the early 
19th century, the majority party through the 
action of the State legislature allocated itself 
the full electoral weight in electing tbe 
President. So that by 1836, the presiden- 
tial electors were elected by slates, 1 vote: 
for example, in each State was cast for the 
whole slate of electors, whether it be 3 oF 
25, whatever it was. At the same time, the 
voters still elected their representatives in 
districts. That was the beginning of the 
imbalance in the form of constituency 
the executive branch and the legislative 
branch of Government, 

Mr. Waren. Senator Munor, I believe in 
January you introduced a resolution 
amend the electoral system. First, would 
you tell me, is it necessary for Congress 10 
make this change or to change the Constitu- 
tion in any way? 

Senator Munor, Yes, this requires a con“ 
stitutional amendment. My resolution. 
Senate Joint Resolution 4 provides for that 
kind of constitutional amendment, which in 
turn, has to be referred back to the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. Warren. Would you tell me about the 
amendment itself? 

Senator Munor. Yes. The amendment 
proposes to restore the original concept 
the electoral college, whereby they were 
inally elected by congressional districts. 

As Mr. Williams has pointed out, practical 
politics being what it is, as we evolved from 
a young country, one State found out i 
could haye more influenuce in the elec 
college if it cast its electoral vote as a u 
in a bloc. And because it decided to 9° 
that, other States through their legislative 
action to keep their position of authority 
and power in electing a college, went to 2 
sume system. This constitutional amend- 
ment simply says this, in layman's lan 
guage: That since each State has a num 
of electors to which it is entitled by its n 
ber of Senators and number of Congressme™ 
that instead of electing them in a bloc 8 
that they vote in a unit, that we will ele 
them precisely in the same manner that 87 
elect in each State the Senators and the CUP? 
gressmen. In other words, take any typi 
State. Take Kansas or South Dakota. Ther 
in a presidential election under our refor™ 
amendment, the members would vote, 
people would vote for 2 electors-at-laré” 
representing the 2 Senators. Then wit?’ | 
each congressional district they would vot 
for 1 congressional, presidential elector. 1 
that they would have electors to the elector?” 
college chosen precisely by the sume tO" 
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Stituency in the same election and in the 
Same manner as they vote for their Senators 
and Congressmen. Thus, you would give 
both the minority point of view and the ma- 
Jority point of view in each State the rep- 
Tesentation. I know that in certain States 
like the States of the deep South, where they 
are trying to develop a two-party system, in 
the States of New England, where they are 
trying to strengthen the minority parties to 
ve a workable two-party system, this gives 
Vitality and validity to the two party system 
Of America and to actually having repre- 
tance votes cast for the President of 
© United States. 

Mr. Warren. Senator, I am not certain I 
Understand why this would give better rep- 
Tesentation to the two-party system. 

Senator Munvr. I can point it out this 
Way: Almost all States of the Union, with 
very few exceptions, in certain Southern 
States at the moment and certain States in 
New England at the moment, you could say 

y as far as 40 or 42 States of the 
Union are concerned right now, there are 
Congressional digtricts which are contestable, 
Which are marginal, which sometimes go one 
5 y and sometimes go another in every 
tate of the Union. Every State-has districts 
Of that kind. Those districts frequently oc- 
in a State where you can predict in ad- 
Vance that the State vote is going to be 
ther Republican or Democratic. If you 
Select your electors by congressional dis- 
tricts, then you would have a split vote at 
the electoral college. Perhaps Kansas, for 
far ple, might have X number of votes cast 
Ota Republican President in the electoral 
ege and X number of votes for a Demo- 
tic candidate. I think New York State is 
ize best illustration of that because of its 
has and magnitude and its importance. It 
— electoral votes in the electoral col- 
the . As elections are now based, all 45 of 
© Votes must go either Republican or Dem- 
tic. So that the winner-take-all theory 
Hae the winner not only the votes that he 
but he adds to his votes the votes of the 
— So that 45 electoral votes, a tre- 
D hp pice go for the winner under the 
system, 
caets look at it under the so-called Mundt- 
3 dert amendment. Under that system you 
youa have as many of the votes of New 
Deke as are chosen by Republicans in Re- 
din ican districts go for the Republican càn- 
of p€ tor President and as many of the votes 
y New York as selected by Democrats and 
trict, that go Democratic by Democratic dis- 
the s And historically you would find that 
Tha Pread would never be over about B or 10. 
45 > there might be, let us say, instend of 
18 vo es all going one way, you might have 
Roly, tes going one way and the other 27 votes 
ket er another candidate. So you would 
Beta oo representation and each district 
College ei its vote counted in the electoral 
People conformity with the way that the 
they Skene them to be counted when 
man Wanner, Would this tend, Dr. Penni- 
te eliminate the possibility of a Presi- 
Yet 1,.° Dg elected by an electoral vote and 

Dr p he popular vote? 

Mr. W NIMAN, This has scldom happened, 
tg tris oem at any time in our history. It 
Yenr, 8 & President twice in the last 40 
mn &s—50 years—had less than the popu- 

it bas rity. But as a matter of actual fact, 
that a, been 1 time in the last 70 years 
4 ave had a President who had less 
Who 3 at least of the popular vote 
tYstem Matas President under our existing 
Somewhat 8 > POETEN, though 

i same thin 

ent Ppen under the proposed aha 
u to Which Senator MonNpr has put up, that 
ang Since it isn’t exclusively by districts, 
it woud. have the senatorial votes in there, 
Parties, be conceivable if there were three 
say, contesting an election that you 
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could get a man with more popular vote get- 
ting the nomination in the electoral college, 
I think this is unlikely but it is at least con- 
ceivable, As I understand the amendment, 
there would even be a situation where you 
could not get a majority of the electoral vote, 
in which case it, and here again I believe 
there is a change in your proposal, Senator, 
that instead of going into the House of Rep- 
resentatives where it now goes under the 
present arrangement, if no candidate has a 
majority of the electoral college vote, it 
would go into a Joint House-Senate arrange- 
ment. 

Senator Munor. That ls correct, with each 
member of the joint session casting one 
vote. In other words, this is all built on the 
idea that instead of having what we now 
have, which is a presidential constituency 
and a congressional constituency voting in 
America, sometimes in conflict with each 
other, and frankly having a President of one 
party and a Congress of another, you would 
have the same constituency voting for both 
the Presidency and the Congress in the same 
election at the same time. And thereby tend 
to eliminate these incongruous situations 
which frequently results in stalemated gov- 
ernment or a failure of the popular vote to 
prevail. 

Mr. Warren. Campaign tactics could 
change conceivably? 

Senator Munnor. They would change en- 
rgd because now a candidate for President 
d ng to be elected has to figure out what 
kind of appeals to make, what kind of a 
platform to present, what kind of campaign- 
ing to undertake to appeal actually in 6 great 
States of the Union which have 12 tremen- 
dous large cities. A candidate, either a 
Democrat or a Republican, who can direct 
his appeals successfully to win the votes of 
those people in those crowded cities, the 12 
big cities in the 8 tremendous States is al- 
most certain to win. As a consequence, you 
find that whenever the Democrats have a 
national convention or the Republicans haye 
a national political convention, they ask 
themselves at convention: Who can carry 
the votes of the 12 big cities in the 8 large 
States? They don't really consider seriously 
candidates for President in any of the other 
areas. So, going back almost until the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary, you 
will find that In recent American history, 
since the urban development has taken 
place, that both political parties select as 
candidates for President people from the 


large populous areas. You go back and ask 


yourself, the home town or the home State 
of our recent Presidents, with the sole ex- 
ception of Harry Truman, who ascended to 
the Presidency through the Vice-Presidency, 
these have been people coming from Cali- 
fornia, or from Massachusetts, or from New 
York, or from Illinois, or from the big States, 
because they know those are the States they 
have to win. This would change all that. 
We would have 435 electoral districts, each 
equally important, each casting the same 
strength in the electoral college. Each voter 
would, in turn, have what he should have in 
America, in my opinion, equal voting 
strength. We now have a situation wherein 
in New York, for example, every man who 
votes exerts 45 pounds of presidential pres- 
sure in the electoral college, because his vote 
puts in motion 45 voices in the electoral 
college, and an equally intelligent and able 
and patriotic and competent voter in the 
State of Delaware, when he votes for Presi- 
dent, puts into motion only 3 voices. He 
exerts only 3 pounds of presidential pressure 
because he has 2 Senators and 1 Congress- 
man, whereas In New York State they have 2 
Senators and 43 Congressmen. There ts 
something basically wrong in a constitution 
dedicated to the concept that men are cre- 
ated equal, that States like New York and 
Delaware should have such a disparity that 
a voter in New York State has 15 times as 
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much importance as an Individual asn voter 
has in Delaware. You can relate that to 
every State in the Union. Unless you live in 
New York State today, you are a second-class 
American when comes to voting for Presi- 
dent. We would make all voters first-class 
Americans by giving them 435 elector dis- 
tricts, each with equal power, equal author- 
ity, and as to the campaign tactics, that 
would mean both parties, both candidates 
for President would have to appeal nation- 
wide issues to people across the country be- 
cause each would vote with equal s 7 

Mr. Warren. Evaluating Senator Munor’s 
proposed amendment, Dr. Penniman, what 
questions come to your mind? 

Dr. Pennrman. There are a number of 
questions that have been raised by various 
Members of Congress in debating it a year 
or so ago. The present proposal which the 
Senator has is a modification of that, and I 
think to some extent has taken care of it. 
One of the problems raised, Senator, was 
that problem of gerrymandering, that is, the 
suggestion was made that since the rural 
àreas have a greater voice in State legisla- 
tures sometimes than their numbers might 
suggest, at least in one house of it, that 
your proposal would make it possible for 
greater imbalance and greater representation 
of the rural areas, smaller towns, smaller 
cities, than at present exists. 

Senator Munpt. You are exactly right, 
Doctor. That was one of the criticisms 
raised when we had this bill up for a vote 
in the Senate a year ago. Where, inciden- 
tally, it received a majority of thé Senate 
vote but not the two-thirds’ majority re- 
quired tor a constitutional amendment. 80 
we have reintroduced it, modified, changed 
it to eliminate some of those criticisms with 
regard to gerrymandering, for example. 

The new amendment provides that the 
elector district for president shall be of 
compact, contiguous territory, and have ap- 
proximately equal population. So that you 
have a constitutional mandate to the legis- 
latures to conform to that provision. But 
talking about gerrymandering, may I sug- 
gest that no system of gerrymandering could 
conceivably be devised which could be as un- 
just and as unfair and as unequal as the 
present one where, for example, you have 
gerrymandered a situation so that a single 
citizen voting in the State of New York has 
15 times as much power, as much influence, 
as much importance, as a voter in the State 
of Delaware, or in the State of New Mexico, 
or Arizona, or South Dakota. There it is 
about 10 or 12 times, It is overly powerful 
from the standpoint of New York's influence 
against any other State in the Union. Even 
the next 2 larger States, Pennsylvania and 
California, have only 31 electoral votes. So 
they, in turn, have been gerrymandered out 
by the present system as against New York 
State. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Williams, would you tell 
us about*this gerrymandering and what it is, 
how it came abouf? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The word “gerrymandering” 
is a manufactured word that describes the 
situation where the elective majority in a 
State caused representative districts in favor 
of the majority party by torturing geogra- 
phy and picking areas so that the majority 
party in the legislature can elect and re- 
elect a representative from that district. It 
began in Massachusetts under a governor 
named Gerry; during his administration, 
congressional districts were drawn long and 
snakelike, and described us a salamander be- 
cause they resembled the salamander, which 
is a reptile. So the term gerrymander“ be- 
gan then, and it comes on down to date. 

Dr. PENNIMAN, Senator, there are a couple 
of other proposals that have been made, one 
of which has little chance of any serious 
consideration, which would be a popular 
election of the President on a national basis. 
The second one would divide the State votes 
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on the same basis as the electoral college, 
but at the same time, abolish the electoral 
college. It is argued, I believe, that lf you 
had a statewide vote, divided proportion- 
ately, that you would force in the South, 


` for example, or in any of the one-party 


States, North or South, you would force 
both of the parties to work a lot harder at 
their own business of getting out voters than 
you do under the present system where Mis- 
sissippi is sure Democrat and Vermont is 
sure Republican. 

Senator Munt. That is, of course, correct. 
The present amendment that we are dis- 
cussing aims in that direction. Now the 
reason we prefer that to these other sugges- 
tions which you have mentioned, the popu- 
lar vote, would, of course, erase all State 
lines, would sound the death knell to States 
rights and would tend to vitlate the concept 
we have in the United States Senate that 
each State is entitled to equal representa- 
tion In the Congress. That could never be 
adopted by the State legislatures of States, 
most of which are smaller States than a 
State as large as New York. The propor- 
tionate representation theory has something 
to recommend it, except for this: It injects 
into the American electoral system the con- 
cept of proportionate representation which 
has practically destroyed free democracy 
and representative government in Europe. 
Because it tends to fragmentize the parties, 
fragmentize your electorate up into ten or a 
dozen different parties when you start count- 
ing fractional measures. We wouldn't want 
to bring that system which has falled in 
Europe, in my opinion, over to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

May I point out there sre at least 6 specific 
advantages, I think, of the so-called Mundt- 
Coudert amendment, this Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 4. In the first place, our system 
more nearly reflects the will of the people, 
because the vote of the people in 435 elec- 
toral districts would have equal authority 
and equal power. In the second place, it 
would be an added incentive to individuals 
to vote in the presidential election. There 
is some wrong with the system when it 
attracts only about 55 percent of the electors 
to the polls, The reason they don’t go in 
many areas is recognize that either 
their vote won't be counted or it counts so 
small that if you live in a State of less than 
2 million people population as against New 
York State, you think it is a rather futile 
thing in order to vote. The third advantage 
is that it would broaden interest nationally 
in obtaining the best people possible as can- 
didates for President and Vice President on 
both the Democratic and Republican tickets. 
At the present time it is still true that any 
American boy or any American girl can hope 
to be President. You have to modify it. 
They can hope to be President if they live 
in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
California, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, or New 
Jersey. Otherwise, it is a futile hope because 
you have to select candidates from big States 
to even have a chance. Of course, under the 
present system no good Democrat from the 
South would even get the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President because they have been 
ruled out by the mass of influence of voters 
in the large States. 4 

The fourth advantage is it would give 
the President and the Congress the same 
constituency, voting at the same time and 
the same place and the same district, The 
OHifth is that it would restore the electoral 
concept of the Founding Fathers in writ- 
ing into our Constitution the district sys- 
tem that they used and which was used 
successfully until practical politicians seek- 
ing for political advantage swung over into 


. using the bloc system or the unit system. 


The sixth Is it would equalize the individual 
yoting power of each citizen, regardless of 
his home State. It would give us first- 
class American voters in every State of the 
Union, There are many other advantages, 
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but those, it seems to me, are overwhelming 
and prevailing and justify the attention of 
intelligent Americans all over this country 
to taking this needed step to reform the 
process by which we elect the President and 
the Vice. President of the United States. 

Mr. Wurms. It seems to me your pro- 
posal would appeal to the States where you 
do not have a large city of the sort like New 
York, or Chicago, or Los Angeles, and so on, 
But I wonder what are the chances of its 
actually being passed by the Senate and 
the House and later ratified, since you do 
quite frankly seek to reduce the power of 
some 12 major cities. 

Senator Munor. I am glad you asked that 
question because what you actually reduce 
is not the power of those States. They keep 
the same electoral vote they have. They 
count them up differently and divide them 


differently. All you do is reduce the power 


of the pressure groups in the big cities. 
Actually, we had some votes in the Senate 
when we yoted before from these eight States 
because the rural votes, the votes outside 
of the great metropolitan areas, are inter- 
ested in having their influence enhanced. 
In this way they, in turn, from their con- 
gressional districts can be heard and their 
votes can be counted. When you get to the 
House of Representatives or the State leg- 
islature, I am sure the people representing 
the outlying districts from the large metro- 
politan areas will be as enthusiastic for this 
kind of corrective as are the people even in 
the smaller States. 

Dr. PENNIMAN. There is one other point, 
I think, that ought to be pointed out here, 
and that is that the Federal system of gov- 
ernment, our Federal Union of States is alto- 
gether different from anything that had 
happened before or since. Personally, I re- 
gard it as the greatest development in state- 
craft, that our great contribution to state- 
craft is our Federal system. And our politi- 
cal house, the presidential house and the 
congressional house, are altogether different. 
They should certainly be based upon the 
same plan of architecture, although they 
live in separate houses, 

Senator Munor. I agree our Federal sys- 
tem is tremendously important. I have often 
said that In my opinion the 10th amend- 
ment is the most important single amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It protects our 
Federal system by giving the rights of States 
the importance that they have. It is the 
crowning arc. The one big differentiation 
between our system of democracy and the 
way it operates in any other area of the 
world is because we do have that 10th 
amendment, because we do have this Fed- 
eral Union of Commonwealths or separate 
States, and it destroys the tendency to have 
overly powerful centralized government that 
we see looming up in every other country of 
the world and which even in our own coun- 
try is a constant peril, but we do have the 
protection of the 10th amendment. 

Dr. Penntman. Senator, it would seem to 
me from what you have just said, and I 
haven't checked votes—are the votes sup- 
porting this coming from all the other States 
except the big ones, and even in the big 
States, are they coming from the non-city 
votes, so to speak? - 

Senator Muwnor. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that is true. But, I am happy to 
report, even in the Senate, where your Sen- 
ator represents the rural areas and the big 
areas, we have votes from Pennsylvania, from 
Illinois, from Ohio, from Michigan, from 
New Jersey, people who recognize in those 
States, too, the people who do not live in 
the big Sesh pots of humanity. are also 
Americans, also have a right to be heard, 
their votes should also be counted, and we 
should not yield only to pressure groups 
operating in certain selected 12 big, gigantic 
American cities. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, gen- 
tlemen. Iam sorry, but our time is up for 
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further discussion of “How To Elect the 
President." Our thanks to the Hon Kart 
E. Munpr, Republican, Senator from South 
Dakota; Mr. J. Harvie Williams, trustee, 
American Good Government Society and di- 
rector, Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission; Dr, Howard Penniman, Depart- 
ment of Government, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

You have attended the weekly discussion 
program, the Georgetown Radio Forum. 
broadcast of which was transcribed in the 
Raymond Reiss Studio on the campus of 
historic Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Next week you will hear discussed For- 
eign Aid, the People Speak.” Our panel at 
that time will consist of the Honorable 
Eorrm Green, Democrat, Oregon; the Honor- 
able PETER PRELINGHUYSEN, JR., Republican. 
New Jersey; the Honorable Ray J, MADDEN, 
Democrat, Indiana. 

We welcome your comments and sugges” 
tions. Address the station to which you are 
listening. 
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Study of the Effects of Insecticides 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ak 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an editorial 
entitled “MercaLr Seeks Extensive Stud) 
of Effects of Insecticides,” which oF 
peared in the June 19, 1957, issue 
the Great Falls, Mont., Tribune. 

This editorial tells of the support, fror 
wildlife organizations and the Fish 4 
Wildlife Service, of legislation w 
would provide for a comprehensive stu 
of insecticides and their effect on 
and wildlife. The proposed legte 
was authored by my distinguished s 
league from Montana, RepresentatiY 
LEE METCALF. 

There being no objection, the articl? 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR 
as follows: 

METCALF SEEKS EXTENSIVE STUDY OF Errrer 
or INSECTICIDES 7 


A bin introduced in Congress by Repre 
cides 


sentative Lex MercaLr of Montana, provi 
for a comprehensive study of insectl p 
has been endorsed by several wild life grou 
and by the Fish and Wild Life Service. 
Both the Agricultural Department and 
Public Health Service have done con 
able research on the effects of various 
secticides as they relate directly to num 
and to birds and insects, This research 5 
established that DDT in amounts ns 
relatively harmless to bird life so far 2 
direct effect is concerned. But there ure 70 
ports of damage to fish and much exp 15 
concern over killing of varieties of inset 
which are considered beneficial, a 
A court fight, unsuccessful so far, has be, 
instituted over the Department of 
culture's gigantic DDT spraying program 
several Northeastern States. ts 
It is difficult to gage the Indirect ef 
of such a program through a comprebe? aC? 
study would of necessity take those int? y 
count. The Salt Lake Tribune pertine? es 
comments that a significant lesson ¢ rom 
from the insect pest controversy aside fhu 
the possible polsonous effects of DDT. gs: 
ing sume examples, the Salt Lake paper ud 


ip 
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“The gypsy moth was deliberately brought 
to the United States from France less than a 
century ago with the aim of cross-breeding 
it with silkworms to improve silk production. 
experiment failed, but the gypsy moth 
lived and multiplied to the extent that it 
done tremendous damage to woodlands 
‘Oughout Northeastern United States. 
Australians imported a few bunnies from 
Europe in 1778 to provide meat and game. 
Away from their natural enemies, the rabbits 
tiplied so that a few years ago they were 
reported eating forage that would support 
ad Million sheep and destroying millions of 
llars worth of crops. 
m en to cut the rabbit population the 
in omatosis virus from South America was 
b ced. It did the trick in Australia 
Ut wrecked the business of furriers, gun- 
smiths and hotel keepers in Europe when it 
thane to reduce the rabbit overpopulation 


The elm bark beetle from Czechoslovakia 
Rte} not introduced to this country deliber- 
nit Y- But arriving in a shipment of fur- 
one Wood in 1924, it has all but eliminated 
country's elm trees. 
The dangers of upsetting nature's balance 
Ot safely be disregarded. 


Omission of Funds For Purchase of 
Strategic Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


iy OF COLORADO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


una, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
the amous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
Tow ed “Tungsten: A Word for Tomor- 
Trigun Published in the Pueblo, Colo., 
sy l June 8, 1957. ; 
rial points out the lack o 

—— in eutting out of the urgent de- 
tor th appropriation bill $30 million 
© purchase of strategic minerals. 


as ont, being no objection, the editorial 
as 5 — to be printed in the RECORD, 


Con SSTEN: A Wortp von TOMORROW 
the Hanning ¢fforts of a stubborn group in 
thwart ihe Appropriations Committee to 
Signed to Mineral Purchase Act of 1953, de- 
of Strateg Protect United States production 
Wage fon ic metals against imports from low- 
Portions eign countries, assume graver pro- 
Pear in Pon new Communist diversions ap- 
and the rmosa, in Japan, in Latin America, 
Koren, threat continues to grow in 
tn Be Purpose of 


the act originall ssed 

1956, 1 extended by nea legislation in 
Millions 1 Orizing the expenditure of $91 
par, aes the purchase of tungsten, fluor- 
through 19 8 um- tautalum, and asbestos 
2 But the extension merely au- 

Prlate th — expenditure; it did not appro- 


Co € money. Just before adio 

2s . urnment, 
Balance of Hprapriated $21 million for the 
or 56, promises 830 million more 


957 
lasg, -ANd the balance of $40 million for 


Since 
1 
Velop a 853 America has been able to de- 


of Taki, Ssten mining industry capable 
bemces—Iin Ran independent of foreign 
hing the a. Korea, and elsewhere 
ones Iron Curtain or close to it— 
5 But, ainestllutlen would quickly cut 
a tungsten January, and at a time 


u is fast becoming our most 
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critical defense material, there has been no 
money. Most of our tungsten mines are 
closed, others are closing and hard-rock 
miners are idle or drifting away to other 
obs. 
4 Three times the Senate has sought to keep 
faith on the promise of 1956. Twice that 
_ willful group in the House committee has 


cut the $30 million strategic minerals item- 


out of the $300 million urgent deficiency ap- 
propriations bill. At this writing, it is back 
in committee, among those who are deaf 
to the earlier pledges of their honorable body, 
and blind to the facts of defense. This ob- 
stinate opposition has claimed that but 20 
pounds of tungsten is used in a modern jet 
engine when the fact is nearer 145 pounds 
(in the J-57). To produce the higher speed, 
higher temperature engines of the future, and 
the planes they will drive above Mach 2 
alloys of 50 percent of tungsten or more are 
the engineers’ best bet to crack the heat 
barrier. In the light of predictable demand, 
the 6-year stockpile of last June is now esti- 
mated as sufficient for a year and a half. 
When it takes 1,500 pounds of tungsten to 
build a 5,000-pound engine, a year’s produc- 
tion could use up as much of this metal as 
was mined in the United States in our best 
ear. 
$ Tungsten is synonymous with tomorrow. 
And the gentlemen of the committee must 
let us have a tomorrow—even if it does cost 


$30 million. 


The Rifle and Our Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some theorists who hold to the errone- 
ous views, in my opinion, that the rifle 
as such has been perhaps outmoded by 
atomic bombs, guided missiles, rockets 
and other modern innovations in war 
weapons. I thińk that no one would 
question the fact that because of these 
new weapons any future war would be 
decidedly different and would be fought 
in a different way than previous wars. 
As I have pointed out many times, mod- 
ern warfare definitely requires drasti- 
cally revised, new concepts pertaining, 
not only to weapons, but to organization, 
techniques, logistics, and practically 
every other phase of the military. 

We can no longer fight a modern war 
with personnel trained in close order 
formation operating under the Maginot 
line principle. There must be an en- 
tirely new approach to military man- 
power problems, and, as I have stressed 
so many times, it must, of necessity, be 
based upon professionalized career 
forces. 
es a word, we must have specialists 
in many military fields who are mostly 
career men, well paid, highly trained, 
and who understand and can master the 
complexities of new scientific methods, 

“immediately available in key places for 
instantaneous service in the event of an 
emergency. We must also have behind 
them adequate replacements, and civil 
defense and home guard units. 

However, the foot soldier with his rifle 
will always be needed and, in my judg- 
ment, he will be very urgently needed in 
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readily conceivable cire to 
mop up and occupy whole territories. 
The foot soldier with his rifie and small 
weapons, and the great mobility which 
modern transportation gives him, is truly 
indispensable, and that is why the Army, 
the Marine Corps, and to an extent, the 
Navy and the Air Force must have men 
trained in the use of rifles and small arms 
ready to perform the vital work that will 
be necessary after major attacks have 
been successfully made to reduce the 
enemy and occupy territory. Riflemen 
will also be required for defense, military 
and civil, and to reestablish and main- 
tain public order. 

For this reason the rifle is most essen- 
tial. It must be up to date, the very lat- 
est and most modern in weapons of its 
kind, that can operate like a machine- 
gun in an automatic manner, and fire 
many more rounds of ammunition than 
older rifles. 

In the light of information I have 
about the present status of our standard 
rifle, I am prompted to ask whether the 
Defense Department in its scientific re- 
search and development program, and in 
its rifle procurement program, is doing 
everything necessary to provide our 
Armed Forces with the latest, up-to-date 
types of rifle in sufficient quantities to 
meet all requirements of this Nation and 
our allies in the event of war or emer- 
gency. 

While the Army last month announced 
adoption of the new T-44 rifle as the fu- 
ture standard rifle for its troops, volume 
production and issue of the rifle will not 
begin until 1960, so I have been informed, 

It is balance and poise, comprehen- 
siveness and ready effectiveness that I 
urge for our Armed Forces—ultra-mod- 
ern weapons, powerful, supersonic air- 
craft, long- and short-range rockets and 
missiles—all ready to be put into action 
at an instant’s notice, and, in my opinion, 
any program that leaves out of consider- 
ation full utilization and early imple- 
mentation of the M-14 rifle is inadequate 
toa very dangerous degree. 

If we do not soon awaken to the fact 
that we need the modernized rifie in 
early production in order to have well- 
rounded military striking force and de- 
fense, and arrange to procure and 
distribute it in sufficient quantities, we 
may well be soon confronted with the 
serious, unwelcome conditions already 
developing of the dispersal of the essen- 
tial personnel skills for making this 
weapon. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am genuinely 
alarmed about our failure to bring forth, 
procure and put in the hands of our 
related armed forces, a really mod- 
ernized rifle. To me, the delay in the 
Defense Department in rifle research 
development and procurement is one of 
the disturbing features of our present 
defense setup. 

It is, to my mind, a glaring deficiency 
and could be very costly to us in the 
event of sudden war. 


Since I have pressed the Department 


on several occasions as vigorously as I 


could and pointed out the genuine ur- 
gency of an adequate modern rifle pro- 
curement program, I am very much 
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disappointed that more progress has not 
been made up to this time. 

I am particularly upset by what ap- 
pears to be the halfhearted efforts and 
certainly the slow progress of develop- 
ment and test product runs for the new 
Army rifle. I have urged adequate 
budgetary provision for research devel- 
opment and production of up-to-date 
Army rifies. But the fiscal year budget 
made no provision for this purpose. 

The Army used carryover funds from 
the 1955-56 budget to purchase some 
50,000 M-1 rifles that were contracted 
for last year. If we could get immediate 
test production runs of the M-14 where 
the M-1 guns are manufactured, skilled 
workers would be retained. As it is, the 
Army does not contemplate production 
of the new rifle until the fiscal year 1959 
budget is approved. 

I am informed there is a large num- 
ber of M-1’s in stock but, of course, they 
are now outmoded by newer models of 
the M-14 and the Belgian rifle accepted 
for NATO use. Since the M-14 is gener- 
ally regarded by practically all military 
experts to be basic to the national defense 
and basic to military operations, I simply 
do not believe we can afford to be so slow 
and so casual about the conduct of the 
procurement program for new model 
Army rifles, and I must again most vigor- 
ously urge the Department of Defense 
and the Army to get together and inte- 
grate their plans and viewpoints, elimi- 
nate the differences in their consultative 
proceedings and authorize production 
test runs on the new rifle at an early date. 

I urge With all the sincerity and earn- 
estness that -I can possibly command, 
that the Department move in a forth- 
right, expeditious way to bring this vital 
program to reality, and get real substan- 
tial procurement underway at the earli- 
est possible moment, before what is left 
of the American rifle manufacturing in- 
dustry become further demoralized and 
stripped of most important essential per- 
sonnel and managerial skills. . 

In this connection, I desire to compli- 
ment and thank Hon. F. H. Higgins, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army, and his 
staff for the attention which they are 
giving to this vital matter. 

I hope that the new rifle program will 
be accelerated and pressed to early im- 
plemention. 


Activities of Paul A. Siple in the Antarctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the Recor a clipping 
from the Washington Daily News of Sat- 
urday, June 8, 1957, entitled “Scientist 
Leads Antarctic Worship.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SCIENTIST LEADS ANTARCTIC WORSHIP 
(By Robert Tate Allan) 


Living in temperatures which are some- 
times 100 below zero has not chilled the 
religious enthusiasm of a Washington bible 
class member. 

Dr. Paul A. Siple, leader of the scientific 
phase of the United States Naval Antarctic 
Expedition (Operation Deep Freeze) is teach- 
ing a Sunday school class and helping con- 
duct worship services there regularly every 
Sunday. 

TOPICS 

“During the last month we have dis- 
cussed the significance of the following: 
Orderliness, goodwill, space, and energy,” 
Mr. Siple wrote Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Eighth and 
H Streets NW. 

The message, transmitted by short wave 
and telephoned to the church by the Red 
Cross, said the April weather at the South 
Pole was between 70 and 90 degrees be- 
low. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siple, who live at 131 North 
Jackson Street, Arlington, are members of 
the Friendship Sunday School Class in Cal- 
vary's adult department. Mr. Siple helped 
organize Calvary's young adult department 
in the late 1940's and was the first teacher 
of the inqulrers' class. 

PHONE CALLS 

Mrs. Siple told the News she has received 
about a dozen telephone messages from her 
husband directly to their home, through the 
cooperation of ham radio operators. 

Mr. Siple left here last October and is ex- 
pected back late next winter or early in the 
spring. 


The 17th Annual Convention Banquet of 
the Department of Pennsylvania, Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States, 
Scranton, Pa., June 22, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Scranton, Pa., played host last 
week to the Catholic War Veterans of 
Pennsylvania and the ladies’ auxiliary 
when they observed the 17th annual con- 
vention, June 19 to June 22. 

The highlight of the convention was 
the annual banquet, Saturday, June 22, 
which was attended by church digni- 
taries as well as representatives of the 
city of Scranton and various veterans’ 
organizations of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was my privilege to address 
the convention banquet on the subject, 
Our National Defense in the Nuclear 
Age. 

My address follows: 

OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE ATOmic AcE 
(An address delivered by the Honorable 

James E. VAN ZanoT, Of Pennslyvania, at 

the 17th annual convention of the Cath- 

olic War Veterans, Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Saturday, June 22, 1957, in the 
crystal ballroom of the Hotel Casey, 

Scranton, Pa.) 

Right reverend and very reverend mon- 
signori, reverend chaplains, department 
commander of the Catholic war veterans, 
madam president of the ladies’ auxiliary, 
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Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, it 15 
an honor to be accorded the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the program of the 17th annual 
convention banquet of the Catholic war 
veterans and the ladies’ auxiliary. 

As you know, I have a long record of at- 
tivity in organized veterandom. 

With such a background I feel perfectly at 
home here tonight because as former com- 
rades in arms we speak the same language- 

It is a happy coincidence that, like the 
Knights of Columbus founded 75 years ago 
by the Reverend Father Michael J. McGivneY 
of Hartford, Conn.—your organization owe? 
its origin to the wisdom and foresight of & 
World War I chaplain in the person of 
Reverend Father Edward J. Higgins, of AS- 
toria, Long Island, N. T., who guided its des- 
tiny through its infant years. 

Father Higgins conceived the two-fold Idea 
of enlisting Catholic war veterans in pA 
organization to promote the best interests 
our veteran population and at the same 
to bring into being a militant Catholic = 
tion group, in opposition to godless com 
munism, whose prime objective is to destroy 
mankind’s faith in Almighty God. 

With the personal blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, with whom he conf 5 
Rome, Father Higgins upon his return foun 
no difficulty in obtaining the united support 
of bishops and priests in the United States. 

With the election and installation of PO a 
Pius XII in 1939, as successor to Pope Piu 
XI, the Catholic war veterans have fune- 
tioned with the approval and blessing of — 
Roman pontiffs distinguished for their © 
forts to achieve universal peace, and for 
their courageous and relentless opposition 
the scourge of communism. E 

It is significant to observe that the per 
word of the Catholic war veterans of 
“peace,” because the name Plus“ stands f 


peace. tne 

It is recorded that on his deathbed ©” 
last words of His Holiness Pope Pius XI ec! 
oed the purpose which dominated his re 
“Peace, peace of Jesus." 8 

It is said of his successor, the present 5U 
preme pontiff that he, too, selected the 
of Pius in honor of the late Pope Pius XI. 

Pope Pius XII is so deeply conscious of the 
need of achieving world peace that in pro 
claiming the year 1950 as holy year wbic} 
was observed worldwide by the Ca 2 
church, the supreme pontiff included uni- 
versal peace as one of the four main inte? 
tions of the observance of holy year. visit 

During 1956 I had an opportunity to vin, 
Rome while in Europe as a delegate to 
United Nations Conference on Atomic En 
ergy at Geneva, t 

As members of the congressional gar: 
Committee on Atomic Energy, we were a 
corded the privilege of an audience with 
Holiness Pope Pius XII at which time y. 
discussed the development of atomic enersy: 

During the discussion we were 1 
larly impressed by the 80-year-old spiritus 
leader of the Roman ‘Catholic population 
the world. t 

His engaging personality, his prian 
mind, his fluency of speech, his analysis g 
world conditions in this nuclear age. ame 
deep spiritual fervor made an indelible 
pression on all of us. te 

I was personally impressed by his int 
knowledge of the United States, discoas, 
by his ready reference to cities and Sta 
and above all, his humility and simplicity: we 

At the conclusion. of the audience pe 
were unanimous in our opinion that Po 
Pius XII is an active and ardent advoc® 
of peace. 

Thus you Catholic war veterans in your 
crusade for peace through prayer ha the 
stanch ally in the Supreme Pontiff n= 
Catholic Church who, as a worthy repfer iy 
tive of the Prince of Peace, is consta? 
striving to achieve a just and lasting pes 
among all nations. 
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The efforts of our Nation to achieve world 
de are well known and, as Americans, we 
dan point with pride to our various pro- 
5 designed to restore tranquillity to a 
ubled world. 
A 2 support our Nation’s efforts to fashion 
Urable peace there exists the necessity of 
country's maintaining at all times an 
2 uate national defense. 
or that reason I deemed it appropriate on 
Na Occasion to select as my subject “Our 
tional Defense In the Atomic Age,” 
the en speaking of natonal defense I share 
Conviction of the Catholic war veterans 
5 tan adequate national defense is vital if 
8 R nation are to maintain our position 
Strength in order to preserve the cher- 
a Principles of liberty and freedom. 
dete discussing the subject, our national 
ore in the atomic age, it is of interest 
Congress is currently considering the 
dete istration’s request for a $38.5 billion 
nse budget, the largest in 2 years. 
tena. 755 funds are required for the main- 
2 ce of our Armed Forces at their present 
Tang th and for the development of a wide 
© of new, powerful weapons. 
aamining this request many of us ask 
Penditures nether iEn not such a Sieg ex- 
necessary for our na- 
tonaj security. 4 
elise Wonder if this huge and expensive de- 
able dratadüishment is becoming an unbear- 
N on our national economy. 
tontin critics contend that it is a waste to 
Its pr ue our national-defense program at 
esent level now that Stalin is dead. 
€y further state the present Soviet 
United ate snd no intention of attacking the 
have addition, they argue that the Russians 
hence tered their doctrine and strategy and 
iiine se no longer determined to com- 
Pel) the world. 
this eo Americans, let me assure you that 
Tod not true. 
Ching the Soviet Union and Communist 
in his maintain the largest military force 
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Vier uding the armies of North Korea and 
munis aa the Russian and Chinese Com- 
men. orces number well over 11 million 
Th 
mii, Russians alone have an army of 234 
The Bround troops. 
nua! Security of Western Europe is con- 
Sationgg ares teneg by 31 Soviet divisions 
81 i satellite territory. 
ped orld War II the Soviets have re- 
blete ne their armed forces with a com- 
W family of powerful small arms, 
ment. armor, and transportation equip- 


Th, 
tubmar ae constructed a fleet of over 450 
Modernio, and are aiding Red China in 
The Co & the huge Chinese army. 
rapidly iu munint bloc is also pushing ahead 
5 the development of guided mis- 
and h in the buildup of their atomic 
Por ex, pom stockpiles. 
We have yan’ since the first of this year 
bomb teats 8 of a series of atomic- 
e A. 
technica dete are training scientific and 
7 thersonne] at a rate which will 
Scientifie sain the lead of the West in 
ting, Be Soviets 
Witness” i death there are few signs of it. 


nationalist Where they are fanning fanatical 


Chan so Uy the Communist ideol 
Bed since Stalin's death. IPEER 
Patibiney t leaders still preach the Incom- 
2 t = Communist system and 
$ 4 
Rhrumens of fact, only 2 weeks ago Mr. 
by Millions’ in a television program viewed 
ot Americans, predicted in a 


boastful manner that our grandchildren were 
certain to become Socialists. ‘ 

This is the same Mr. Khrushchey who, 
after haying labeled Stalin a murderer and 
tyrant, recently stated that he was, none- 
theless, a great Marxist and fighter of im- 
perialism in the class war. 

Khrushchev said quite openly that in this 
respect the present Kremlin leadership is 
Stalinist in its attitude. 

With this attitude on the part of Soviet 
leaders, the quest.for peace remains increas- 
ingly difficult. 

No one realizes more than I do the folly 
of an arms race, 

Certainly every effort should be made to 
reach a sound agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the reduction of armaments, 

But sound agreement involves interna- 
tional control and inspection, 

It, therefore, follows that until such an 
effective system can be established for the 
entire world we must remain constantly alert 
in our defense and push ahead with our 
weapons development. 

We cannot afford to take a chance on any 
weak disarmament plan based solely on the 
good faith of the Soviets. 

A mistake in judgment on this crucial 
issue could mean our destruction. 

Confronted as we are with Soviet hos- 
tility and with their refusal to cooperate on 
a sound disarmament system, it is horrifying 
to imagine what might happen to us if we 
do not maintain and develop our defense. 

We must remain vigilant, 

We must be prepared at all costs to op- 


pose Communist aggression in any form, 
. ‘Therefore, let us now consider what we 


need to defend the United States adequately. 

We cannot forget the impact of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons on our defense system. 

Surely we have all been made aware of 
the new scientific age in which we are living, 

In this connection the President's plan 
for the peaceful uses of the atom has pro- 
vided some indication of the revolution in 
living which we will experience when the 
effects of nuclear power are fully felt. 

Until now, however, primary emphasis on 
nuclear research has stressed the destruc- 
tive aspect of the atom in the weapons field. 

The effect of the atom on military strategy 
has completely altered former concepts of 
defense and war. 

Today we cannot think of an adequate 
defense system without first taking into full 
consideration the destructive force of 
atomic-hydrogen weapons. 

I believe that there are two major re- 
quirements for a sound defense policy in 
this atomic age. 

First. We must maintain and develop our 
capacity to retaliate massively against any 
power that launches a thermonuclear at- 
tack on the continental United States. 

Second. We must maintain and develop 
our capacity to fight small or limited wars 
with the use of either tactical atomic weap- 
ons or of conventional arms, as the circum~ 
stances may require. 

Let me further develop these points. 

We are living today under the shadow of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

In testimony before the Senate during 
its inquiry into air power last year, the 
Nation’s top military experts pointed out 
that the Soviet Union now has the capa- 
bility of striking a devastating blow at the 
United States. 

Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of the Air 
Force, said in part: 

“In looking to the future our plans and 
programs must be oriented toward counter- 
ing the Soviet capability, 

“As the Soviet war potential increases, 
particularly in intercontinental striking 
capability, this becomes even more valid. 

“Such a potential will give the Soviet a 
continuing ability to attempt to deliver at 
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any time of his chosing with or without 
warning a crucial blow against us, 

“Thus, for the foreseeable future we must 
maintain in constant protected readiness 
a retaliatory force of sufficient strength to 
deter an attack or to insure ultimate vic- 
tory if general war occurs.” 

Therefore, it is evident the maintenance 
of atomic-hydrogen power as a deterrent 
force requires the stockpiling of sufficient 
quantities of fissionable material and the 
development of alrpower as a means of de- 
livery. 

From information released to the public 
it appears that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have reached the position 
of being able to wage atomic warfare. 

Our Strategic Air Command today is the 
means of delivering our thermonuclear 
power. 

From bases encircling the Soviet Union 
our Strategic Alr Command can strike the 
Soviet Union within hours after an attack 
on the West. 

To maintain and develop our Strategic Air 
Command as our first line of defense, we 
must steadily push research and e en- 
tation in weapons, piloted aircraft, and 
guided missiles. 

Above all, we must keep pace with Soviet 
advances. 

Bases circling the Communist bloc must 
be maintained. 

Because it is upon this first line of de- 
fense that our national survival may de- 
pend. 

The second requirement of a sound na- 
tional-defense policy is the ability to cope 
with local aggression in small wars. 

We must take into account the possi- 
bility that small tactical atomic weapons 
may be used in a local conflict rather than 
conventional arms.“ 

This means that our Armed Forces must 
develop offensive and defensive tactics geared 
to the use of a variety of small atomic 
weapons. 

At the same time we must also be prepared 
for local attacks that are confined to non- 
atomic weapons. 

According to the estimates of military ex- 
perts the Soviet Union will soon possess a 
capability for atomic destruction equal to 
that of the United States. 

This will establish a nuclear stalemate, 

In such a stalemate the United States may 
find that it will be difficult to initiate the 
use of tactical atomic weapons if the Com- 
munists use only conventional-type weapons. 

When the Soviet Union is able to bomb 
the United States with nuclear weapons, the 
risk that a local atomic war might spiral into 
an all-out conflict would be too great, 

This means that our Armed Forces must 

a dual capability, namely, (a) the 
capability to fight with conventional arms, 
using conventional tactics for some types of 
conflict; and (b) with atomic weapons, using 
atomic tactics for other types of combat. 

Therefore, it is necessary to maintain our 
Armed Forces at their present strength and 
to continue to supply them with conven- 
tional equipment, 

We must also train them in the use of 
tactical atomic weapons and supply them 
with the latest models in our small atomic 
weapons system. 

Now let us turn our attention to our ex- 
isting Defense Establishment and the prob- 
lem of its continued development. 

Testimony by leading Defense Department 
authorities has given convincing evidence 
that we do have a balanced defense system 
and at a cost which our national economy 
can support. 

During the recent hearings in the House of 
Representatives on the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for 1958, Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford said in his testimony: 
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“T feel that we have a Military Eastablish- 
ment today which is msive to almost 


any situation that can be foreseen and with- 
in a reasonable period of time we can take 
care of anything and we are respected. Our 
power is respected.” 

Fellow Americans, as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy I agree with Admiral Radford, be- 
cause it is a matter of record that our pres- 
ent retaliatory deterrent force is much more 
powerful than it was a year ago. 

Under plans outlined in the President's 
1958 budget this force will be strengthened 
in both power and effectiveness. 

The present number of bomber wings in 
our Strategic Air Command—il wings of 
B-52's with 45 bombers per wing—will be 
maintained. S 

Plans have been made to accelerate the 
fighter program. 

Increased stockpiles of more powerful and 
more diversified nuclear weapons are being 
made available to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at bases all over the world. 

Research in the ballistic-missile program 
now highly accelerated and on atomic- 
powered aircraft holds great promise for the 
future capabilities of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

It is our hope to be first in developing the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which will 
enable us to strike the enemy with pilotiess 
craft armed with atomic or hydrogen war- 
heads. 

The development of ground-to-air and 
air-to-sir missiles for our continental de- 
fense system is also being accelerated, 

The Air Force has developed the Falcon 
and the Navy the deadly Sidewinder, both 
of which are now in quantity production. 

The Air Force is currently concentrating 
on the Bomarc, a long-range missile of 
supersonic speed, while the Army will fur- 
ther develop both the Nike and the Talos. 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
have a total strength of over 2,800,000 men 
and women. 

The Army, according to Secretary Wilbur 
Brucker, represents the most “thoroughly 
equipped and superbly trained Army.“ that 
this Nation has ever put into the field. 

These forces together with our strategic 
reserve are ready to fight at any moment 
should the need arise. 

This readiness on our part constitutes an 
impressive deterrent against aggression. 

In support of our mutual defense alllances 
and other arrangements, 40 percent of our 
Army is stationed overseas in 73 countries. 

Army missions in 44 nations in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 
allied foreign divisions a large part of the 
free world's military strength. 

. Considerable progress is being made in 
matters of organization, research, and de- 
velopment in the Army. 

Under plans now being implemented the 
major combat units of our ground force 
are being reorganized into the so-called 
pentomic divisions, which improve the abil- 
ity of the Army to fight effectively under con- 
ditions of atomic warfare without losing the 
ability to conduct conventional war. 

We are also organizing atomic support 
units which are particularly suitable in pro- 
viding atomic support for the forces of our 
allies in combat, 

Research and experimentation are pro- 
gressing in the development of new weap- 
ons systems. 

As à result we are stockpiling our arsenal 
with an adequate variety of atomic weap- 
ons precisely tailored to our needs which can 
be used accurately against close or distant 
targets. 

At the same time emphasis is being placed 
on the continued improvement of conven- 
tional weapons needed to accomplish many 
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tasks for which atomic weapons would be 
wholly unsuitable. 

The element of fiexibility is similarly being 
stressed by the Navy. 

The most important offensive weapon de- 
veloped by the Navy is “the mobile airbase” 
the new carrier Forrestal. 

In the event of global war this type of 
ship will serve to defend the continental 
United States and at the same time project 
our air striking power into the enemy's ter- 
ritory. 

In case of local war it will supplement 
our land-based airpower where land bases 
are limited or nonexistent. 

The Navy is also pushing its aircraft and 
missile development program. 

Several types of advanced aircraft oper- 
ating from mobile carrier bases have already 
been added to the fleet. 

Of particular importance is the new Sky- 
hawk, a light attack plane with high-speed 
and high-altitude performance, capable of 
carrying atomic weapons. 

The development of seabased ballistic mis- 
siles will prove to be immeasurably impor- 
tant by adding variety and dispersibility to 
our deterrent capabilities. 

The Navy is making the transition from 
guns to missiles very rapidly, 

The cruisers Boston and Canberra have 
been converted and a third, Galveston, is 
being readied. 

Under the present program the Navy plans 
a total of 21 missile ships before the end of 
1958. 

The Navy is also making the transition to 
nuclear power as rapidly as possible, 

The submarine Nautilus, the pioneer ship 
in this development, has now steamed more 
than 55,000 miles without a single disabling 
casualty, 

Its reactor has now been refueled after 2 
years of service. 

The nuclear-powered submarine intro- 
duces a new weapon into naval warfare. 

It can sink ships; it can serve as a radar 
picket ship; it can seek out and destroy 
enemy submarines; and, most important of 
all, it can serve potentially as a base for the 
launching of ballistic missiles. 

The present program of the Navy and 
Marine Corps serves to maintain a high state 
of immediate readiness while instituting 
some very basic and revolutionary changes 
in naval weapons systems and strategy. 

The readiness of the Navy was strikingly 
demonstrated during the recent Suez crisis 
by the rapid deployment of a large part of 
our fleet and by the evacuation of our na- 
tionals from Egypt. 

While we review the progress made in 
building an adequate national defense it is 
reassuring to learn from further testimony 
by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that: : 

“Up to now Communist nations have not 
been able to match the superiority of our 
airplanes, our pilots, our designers, or our 
industry, nor haye they been able to match 
the extent to which we employ them pri- 
vately, commercially, or militarily. 

“But because of the developments which 
I have described, I cannot guarantee that this 
will always be the case." 

Despite this deterrent to war we have no 
alternative but to acknowledge the reality 
of the cold war we have been waging. 

We must recognize that a trigger-happy 
enemy to the American way of life could in 
the twinkling of an eye plunge us into a 
nuclear world conflict. 

A conflict that would leave even the vic- 
torious nation slightly short of complete de- 
struction. 

These weapons of the nuclear age are 
costly, and while we are paying billions of 
dollars annually to maintain our Armed 
Forces, in my opinion, it is well worth the 
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price of defending the American form of 
government. 

While we are reluctant to continue the 
cold war, preferring to live in peace with all 
mankind, nevertheless, we have no choice, 
because we recognize Russia's fixed goal is 
world domination by means short of an all- 
out war. 

We have no alternative but to acknowledge 
the reality of the cold war, and to continue 
to develop nuclear power so massive that the 
Kremlin will find it impossible to keep pace 
with its cost. 

As I have previously mentioned, these nu- 
clear weapons are costly, yet the price is in- 
significant in preserving the priceless legacy 
of liberty and freedom bequeathed to us by 
those who died in defense of our flag. 

They made the supreme sacrifice in the 
belief that no contribution was too great if it 
meant the perpetuation of American institu- 
tions and ideals. 

If we fail in our mission we defile the 
memory of every hero who wore the uniform 
of his country. 

We likewise forfeit our right to the precious 
legacy of patriotism and devotion that we 
have received from generations of courageous 
Americans. 
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Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in all my experience in public 
life, I have seen no one more honestly, 
fearlessly, or effectively meet his respon- 
sibilities as a public official than Ezra 
Taft Benson, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and I think everyone who has op- 
portunity of meeting him and hearing 
him explain his deep interest in agri- 
cultural problems and his proposals for 
resolving them in the interest of the 
farmers and the country cannot help 
but be deeply and favorably imp 

On June 19, 1957, he addressed the 
Tennessee Farmers Convention at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn,. at which he was introduced bY 
President Brehm, who himself has shown 
a great interest in agriculture as well as 
all other phases of education. 

Mr. Benson’s speech is one that I feel 
should be made more widely available. 
not only to the Members of C 
but to others, and for this reason I am 
taking opportunity to place it in thé 
RECORD. 

Mr. Benson has met challenging prob- 
lems in a challenging way, representa- 
tive of his training and religious back- 
ground. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY oF AGRICULTURE Eau 
Tarr BENSON , BEFORE THE TENNESSE" 
FARMERS’ CONVENTION, University © 
TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE, TENN., JUNE 19 
1957 
This is a distinct honor, a high privileg® 

and a challenging responsibility. One of the 

real pleasures of my office is to meet 
hand with farm groups like this one. 

There is something about a farm audiences 
whether in Tennessee or Illinois or Idaho. 
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that makes me feel at home. Farm people 
haye a special way of looking at things. 
They know better than any other group that 
“as a man sows, so shall he also reap.” They 
know the meaning of hard work. They feel 
the satisfaction that comes from producing 
our most important single commodity—food. 
Working as they do with growing things, 
they understand life and they feel close to 


These things come to me through my own 
Tural and religious background. I treasure 
them as a part of my heritage and I am 
lifted up when I recognize them in other 
People. 

It is refreshing to get away from Washing- 
ton and meet face to face the people I serve. 
A public official must do this if he is going 
to keep his perspective. 

I have been told that this is the 84th 
Annual session of the Tennessee Farmers’ 
Convention and that yours is the oldest 
Meeting of its kind serving farm people in 
the South. That would trace your begin- 
ning back to 1873. 

What tremendous changes have occurred 
during the lifetime of this organization. 

When this organization was founded, the 
farm people of Tennessee were bravely re- 
Constructing an agriculture which had been 
Shattered by a long period of war and up- 
heaval. They were reaching out to learn 
More about scientific farming, then just be- 
Binning to be born. 

The census shows that there were 64,000 
Work oxen on Tennessee farms in 1870. 
Muscle, human and animal, was the farm 
Powerplant. Plant and animal diseases ran 
their course uncontrolled. “Blight” was the 
common epitaph for crop failure, as were 
Colic” and “pip” for the loss of farm animals. 

When this Convention was founded, 84 
Years ago, soil conservation was little prac- 

. Farmers plowed up and down hills 
and the topsoil washed down into the valleys 
after every rain. There were no county 
agents, no 4-H clubs, no home economics 
Clubs, no vocational training. 

Farm life was hard. Many lives were 
Shortened by typhoid, diphtheria, and other 

which ran their courses unchecked. 

There was no electricity and there were al- 

most no payed roads. When the Tennessee 

ers’ Convention began, the average 

farm boy or girl In this State received only 
a few years of schooling. 

Those were what we sometimes call “the 
Bood old days.” They may have been good 

some respects, But they were not good 

ugh 


Since 1873 agriculture in this State and 
ation has been literally transformed. 
ere have been more changes in agricul- 
ture during these 84 years than in all the 
Previous years since Bible times. And you 
elped bring these changes about. 
Tractors and trucks are rapidly replacing 
Orses and mules as a source of power, In 
1020 Tennessee had 2,000 tractors; by 1955 
ere were 90,000. 
4 Farms are more diversified today than they 
ere in years past. Livestock farming has 
2 forward rapidly in recent years. In 
ot the dairy enterprise brought in only 
St depend of your farm income; now it 
ngs in 14 percent, which is more than 
€ income from tobacco, Thirty years ago 
Cattle brought in only 6 percent of your in- 
— now they bring 15. Cotton, which 
à long been the top income producer 
leneng your farm enterprises, continues to 
tad but by a slender margin. 
m have grown larger and fewer as 
tion has made it possible for a 
rr to take care of more acres. Since 1935 
ai, ember of farms in Tennessee has de- 
one’ 26 percent. By 1950 only one-third 
8 population lived on farms, 
Yo Pared with about three-fourths when 
ur organization was founded. 
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As Tennessee has become more industrial- 
ized, part-time farming has become an in- 
creasingly important part of the rural econ- 
omy. Nearly half the Tennessee farmers 
supplement their incomes with off-farm 
employment. Taken together, part-time and 
residential farms constitute about 40 per- 
cent of all Tennessee farms. 2 

Today's farmers are doing a better job 
than their fathers or grandfathers ever 
dreamed of doing. They are conserving their 
soil, rotating their crops, applying fertilizer, 
controlling plant and animal diseases. They 
are growing twice as much cotton and to- 
bacco per acre as they grew 25 years ago. 
They are keeping better livestock, and more 
of it. 

The whole level of rural living has been 
lifted. Ninety-three percent of Tennessee’s 
farm homes are electrified. Rural boys and 
girls in Tennessee now average more years 
of better schooling. Life expectancy in the 
State has increased from about 40 to 70 
years. 

All this has been accomplished because 
men and women like yourselves caught a 
vision of what could be done. For thousands 
of years farm people had borne with resig- 
nation the problems laid upon them by the 
vagaries of nature. Then came the revolu- 
tionary idea that science and technology 
could help solve these problems. Science 
was put to work and the progress has been 
astounding. 

Yet we must not be complacent. 

Agricultural progress has been tremen- 
dous, yes. Many of our farm people have 
done well. But there are whole areas that 
have been by-passed in the march of prog- 
ress. There are areas where the people farm 
and live much as they did 84 years ago. 

There are a million and a quarter farm 
families in the United States, about one- 
fourth of the total, with cash incomes from 
all sources of less than $1,000 a year. 
Though farm people total only 13 percent 
of the population, they make up 30 percent 
of the group with seriously low incomes. 

There are concentrated areas of generally 
low rural income in the Southeast, in the 
Southern Appalachians, in the Cutover Area 
of the Great Lake States, in the Northwest 
and in scattered Intermountain areas of the 
West. In fact, rural people with low incomes 
are found in almost every agricultural 
county and in almost every community. 

This is a human problem, not just an agri- 
cultural problem. When incomes are low 
and opportunity is restricted, inertia sets 
in. Participation diminishes in community, 
religious and civic affairs. People with 
seriously low incomes do not share fully in 
our economic or social progress. Nor do they 
contribute fully to the Nation's production 
of goods and services. 

Farm legislation since the 1930's has been 
much concerned with programs of price- 
support and acreage allotments. Such pro- 
grams lack meaning to farm people who have 
little to sell. Price support means little to 
a farmer with only a fraction of an acre of 
tobacco or only a few acres of cotton. If he 
got 200 percent of parity he would not have 
enough for the kind of living we should have 
in America. 

If we had spent half as much money and 
effort during the past 25 years to develop 
agriculture’s human resources as we have 
spent supporting the prices of farm products, 
both the farmers and the non-farmers would 
be better off. 

Research and education haye been used 
effectively by those who have already greatly 
improved their economic position. I recog- 
nize the merit of what has been done for our 
farmers on the larger, mechanized units, 
But we must not overlook the needs of those 
rural people on the bottom rungs of the eco- 
nomic ladder. 

In the race we must all run, each man 
should have a fair place at the starting line. 
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We should not all expect to breast the tape 
at the same Instant. I believe in equality of 
opportunity. This is economic democracy, 
I do not believe in equal rewards for un- 
equal contributions. This is pure socialism. 

Why has the technological revolution by- 
passed so many rural people? 

Many of them lack the opportunities which 
others of us have enjoyed. 

Many of them are on small unproductive 
farms. 

Many of them have not had adequate edu- 
cation, 

Many of them have lived so long with re- 
stricted opportunity that they have become 
resigned and apathetic. One's natural desire 
to improve his lot can become dulled by re- 
peated disappointment, 

There is one explanation which I reject: 
That people in the low-income areas are 
chronic ne’er-do-wells and that efforts to 
help them will be unavailing. Everything 
I have learned about human nature as a 
county agent, as a church worker, and as a 
public official, tells me that these people will 
respond to enlightened programs based large- 
ly on self-help, 

You people in Tennessee know that they 
will respond. President C. E. Brehm and 
Dean J. H. McLeod, whom you have just hon- 
ored, have given constructive leadership in 
helping rural people in low-income areas. 
Tennessee experience, particularly with com- 
munity development, was an important 
guidepost in planning the rural-development 
program. This is a new undertaking, espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of rural 
people in areas of low income. 3 

This program is now 2 years old, and I 
want to tell you about it. ; 

The purpose of the program is to open 
wider the doors of opportunity to those rural 
people with the lowest incomes. The intent 
is to help them meet the objectives to which 
they themselves aspire. It is a voluntary, 
grassroots program. A major concern is for 
the young people who are in the best posi- 
tion to take advantage of new opportunities. 

For those rural people who have the desire 
and the &bility to develop an eficient farm 
unit, there are supervised credit, adapted re- 
search, adult education, and technical as- 
sistance aimed at their special needs. 

For those who choose nonfarm employ- 
ment there are vocational training in the 
trades and industry, job information, and 
programs of industrial development. 

For all people in the area there are pro- 
grams to improve education and health, 
programs of community development and 
better living. X 

The program is decentralized. For every 
dollar and every decision supplied at the 
Federal level, many dollars and many de- 
cisions are made at the State and local 
levels. On the committees which guide the 
program in the counties there are many more 
private citizens than government workers. 

The program has been launched on a pilot 
or demonstration basis. That is, plot coun- 
ties are named and experience gained thereby 
is used in other counties. This is the ex- 
periment-demonstration approach which has 
long been used successfully in the cause of 
agricultural betterment. 

The program is a cooperative one. Not 
only the Department of Agriculture but other 
departments of government—both State 
and Federal—are participating. The farm 
organizations, the service clubs, the 
churches, and business groups, all work to- 
gether with government. The program is 
headed by the Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, True D. Morse. Just 2 weeks ago Mr. 
Morse was here at Knoxville to speak at a 
rural development workshop. 

Tennessee was one of the first States to 
name pilot counties—one of the leaders in 
this work. For more than a year the pro- 
gram has been going forward in Hardin, 
Grainger, and Macon Counties, More re- 
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cently two more counties that wanted to get 
started were added—Houston and Marion. 

All five of the Tennessee pilot counties 
have broadly representative rural develop- 
ment committees composed of leaders from 
both farm and nonfarm segments of the 
county's economic and social life. 

Nationwide, there are 49 counties and 8 
areas participating in the rural development 
program with the Federal Government on a 
demonstration basis. These counties and 
areas are in 24 States. 

Already we have accumulated enough ex- 
perience to point up several significant facts. 

1. We have found that good research and 
extension programs, coupled with supervised 
credit and technical assistance, can help an 
enterprising farmer get ahead. If a man has 
the desire and the management potential, 
he can be helped to lift himself to a higher 
income bracket and a better level of living. 
He can do this even though his capital 
resources are limited. It is being done every 
day. There are many people in this audience 
who have done it. 

2. We have found that nonfarm employ- 
ment offers a good opportunity to increase 
income in many areas. Income from non- 
farm sources is today the largest single 
source’ of earnings for farm people. Last 
year it totaled more than $6 billion, equal to 
one-third of our total net income of the 
farm population from all sources. The next 
largest source of income was from the sale 
of cattle, which brought in a little over $b 
billion. ; 

We have worked hard to develop the in- 
come opportunities presented by producing 
and selling cotton, tobacco, wheat, and cat- 
tle. But here is an income earner, larger 
than any of these, which we have taken 
for granted, or to a degree, even resisted. 

Here, in eastern Tennessee, you have beau- 
tiful lakes, hills, and mountains—a wonder- 
ful setting for recreation and residential 
development. Here are good income oppor- 
tunities for local people. 

A dollar will buy just as much health, just 
as much education, just as much good living 
if it is earned in off-farm employment as if 
it is earned crops or livestock. 

3. We have found that rural people often 
do not have to leave the farms in order to 
take off-farm jobs. With better roads and 
with the growing industrialization of rural 
areas, many farm people can take part-time 
or full-time jobs and continue to live where 
they want to live, which is in the country. 

I share the concern expressed by so many, 
that too great a shift to industrial centers 
and urban life could cause us to lose some of 
the stability, strength, and character that we 
had as a nation of farmers. But this need 
not occur. We can add it the incomes of 
rural people by dispersing industry and 
bringing more jobs within their reach. It 
often is easier to develop industry where the 
people are than it is to move the people 1,000 
miles to where industry happens to be 
located. , 

A heavy investment is required to bring a 
young man or a young woman to a produc- 
tive age. According to research at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee an average of from 
$5,000 to $8,000 is spent to bring rural young 
people to 21 years of age. This is in addi- 
tion to the cost of public programs such as 
education, 

If your young people leave the country or 
leave the State in order to find the opportu- 
nities they feel entitled to, they take this in- 
vestment with them. This is a huge sub- 
sidy to industrial areas of the North. If you 
can develop local opportunities for your 
young people, you can keep your Investment, 
and your young men and women, near home. 
That's where they would like tobe, But they 
will not stay near home unless there are good 
opportunities. 
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4. We have found that the betterment of 
low-income areas must be a long-range job. 
At best it is a slow process. We must not ex- 
pect quick success. Problems which have 
been 100 years or more in the making cannot 
be solved overnight. There will be setbacks 
and disappointments. But ecoriomic devel- 
opment of rural areas is already underway. 

President Eisenhower said: “We must open 
wider the doors of opportunity to our 
farm families with extremely low incomes.” 

When I recommended the launching of the 
rural-development program, I said: “The 
problem is more basic than low incomes ex- 
pressed in dollars * * * it embodies human 
values—the lives and welfare of people and 
of families, * * *" 

We are much concerned, and rightly so, 
with foreign economic aid, technical assist- 
ance, and point 4. Point 4, let us remind 
ourselves, can be effective at home as well 
as abroad. 

I have emphasized the need for a program 
to lift the level of living for those rural peo- 
ple on the lowest rungs of the economic 
ladder. But I wish to say also that we need 
changes in legislation which primarily af- 
fects the farmers who produce the bulk of 
our farm products. 

The old basic farm legislation enacted in 
1933 sought to control production with acre- 
age allotments in order to achieve a high 
level of price support. 

In the light of 25 years’ experience, we 
must conclude that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas have not controlled pro- 
duction as intended. Farmers have selected 
their best land, fertilized heavily, and adop- 
ted all the improved practices they could. 
I do not blame farmers for doing this; it is 
perfectly natural. But it does not result in 
controlling production. 

The acreage-control price-support pro- 
gram has cut acreage, taken decisions out of 
farmers’ hands, priced our crops out of the 
market, reduced income from the basic 
crops, piled up farm surplus stockpiles, and 
increased costs. 

In a letter to Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I 
made three points: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production, despite the 
severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions they cannot be successfully priced as 
if they were scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. 

Farmers are being subjected to the forces 
generated by the technological revolution. 
They are adjusting from wartime to peace- 
time demands. Their markets are burdened 
by surpluses which result at least in part 
from past wartime programs. Obviously, 
farmers must be protected from the harsh 
price effects which wouid result from their 
exposed economic position, their weak bar- 
gaining power and their abundant produc- 
tion. This is a proper function of govern- 
ment. But our efforts should help our farm- 
ers rather than hinder them. 

We are in the midst of great scientific 
changes. Agriculture is able to produce 
abundantly, and appears amply capable of 
meeting our needs for food, feed and fiber 
as far into the future as we can see with 
confidence. No production controls accept- 
able to American farmers appear capable of 
choking off this abundant flow. 

Since we cannot legislate scarcity, nor 
would we want to do so. We must learn how 
to live with abundance. 

If any product is abundant, it cannot 
long be priced as if it were scarce. 

If farm products are abundant, the need 
and the challenge is to build markets so 
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that this abundance can be used.. We cannot 
pila markets by pricing ourselves out of 
em. 

It is possible to show that in any given 
year, with a given volume of production, a 
higher price means more farm income. But 
if, over a period of years, the high price 
drives the commodity into Government 
hands and drives the trade to other sources 
of supply, then the high price means reduced 
farm income. This is what has happened: 
A quarter century ago; before the program 
of restricted production, the basic commodi- 
ties brought in 26 percent of our farm in- 
come. Last year this share was reduced to 
23 percent. 

The agricultural budget submitted for 
the coming fiscal year totals in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion. During the recent 
debate on the corn bill it was pointed out 
on the floor of the House that this is the 
equivalent of nearly half the net income of 
our farm people. This is equivalent to more 
than $1,000 for every farm in the United 
States. Part of this $5 billion, of course, 
is in the form of loans which will be repaid, 
permanent improvements in the agricultural 
plant, and other activities which should not 
be considered as expended for the primary 
purpose of supporting farm prices and farm 
income. 

Commodity loans to a few individual 
farming units under the price-support pro- 
gram have exceeded a million dollars, high- 
lighting the fact that most of the dollaré 
are going to those at the upper end of the 
income scale. 

Few would object seriously to heavy costs 
if these costs were temporary and if the 
program were moving toward a solution. 
Instead, however, with formulas in govern- 
ing legislation, costs seem likely to continue 
high with little progress toward a perma- 
nent solution 

I have recommended to the Senate and 
House Committees on Agriculture that 
farmers be given more freedom to make 
their own decisions with respect to the acre- 
age they wish to plant. I have recom- 
mended that the old formula in the basi¢ 
law be eliminated, that is, the formula which 
would boost price support levels and pile 
up another surplus as soon as our present 
surplus is moved. I have recommended 
that there be wider latitude in the establish- 
ing of price-support levels. 

I commend this whole matter for your 
most serious consideration. See that you 
get the facts. In a representative govern- 
ment, the ultimate decisions lie in your 
hands, I trust those decisions if they are 
based on the facts. 

I have been talking about changes that 
haye occurred and other changes that should 
take place. But in this changing world 
there are some things that do not change. 

Truth does not change. 

The principles of freedom, on which this, 
country was founded, do not change. 

You cannot help a man permanently bY 
doing for him something that he could 
should do himself. This basic fact does 
not change. 

The old virtues—honesty, thrift, reverence, 
and responsibility—these do not change. 

‘The things that make a people great, that 
make a Nation great, these are the same 
today as when this organization was found- 
ed. And they will be the same in the years 
to come, when a new generation picks UP 
the task where we leave it, 

There is a firm foundation of principle 
which governs the affairs of men. We must 
be careful what things we endeavor to 
change. We must change what we 
accept. We must accept what we 
change. May God give us the judgment to 
distinguish wisely between these two. 
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Postal and Federal Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
Serting into the Recorp a statement I 
Submitted to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee expressing my 
Views in support of pending legislation 
for an increase in salaries for postal 
Workers and Federal employees. 

The text of my statement is as follows: 
Statement BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. AN- 

Fuso, of New YORK, TO THE House POST 

OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, I wish to thank you for giving me 

opportunity to exprèss my views on 
Pending legislation concerning an increase 
Salaries for postal and Federal employees. 
ong the many bills before your com- 
Mittee there are two which I introduced in 
© current session. One, H. R. 1907, pro- 
Vides for an increase in the rates of basic 
pensation for all postal workers. The 
Other, H. R. 4738, provides for a salary in- 
of $1,000 per annum for all classified 
Government employees. I believe that the 
contained in my bills are not out 

Or proportion. If anything, present postal 
er Federal salaries are out of proportion 
pee be increased to a more realistic 


n ie Shall be glad, however, to support any 
asure recommended by your committee, 
Provided it advocates adequate compensation 
Or all Government and postal workers. 
2 en Congress enacted Public Law 68, 
Years ago, postal and Federal employees 
1 well aware of the inadequacies of that 
tha; They were especially aware of the fact 
la t the salary increases provided in that 
1 W were too low. It is a well-established 
— by now that pay increases granted in 
ké nt years by the Government have not 
Pt pace with the steady upward movement 
een cost of living, which in the past few 
Mths has reached its highest level. 
w = Many instances it was found that the 
ek Se scale for postal workers and the salary 
for Federal employees have lagged be- 
ind those doing comparable work in private 
labs? In some instances, unskilled 
hi ers in private industry were being paid 
Pad wages than postal workers. For 
for ple, in 1939 the average weekly wage 
Pea factory workers was $23.86, while the 
tim, ance salary for postal workers at that 
a © was $30.76. At the present time, the 
stage weekly wage for factory workers is 
ana but the entrance salary for letter carriers 
1929 Postal clerks is only $70.36. Thus, in 
Postal workers’ salaries were about 30 
cent higher than the wages paid to factory 
15 kers, today postal workers receive about 
Tui rent less pay than factory workers. 
ù ls a substantial diference. 
nder these circumstances, it is not sur- 
ang us to find that our Government agencies 
am the Post Office Department encounter 
Dio culties in recruiting competent em- 
4 pœ. Low salaries are no inducement for 
or ally man to make a career in the postal 
mo vernment service when he can earn 
big 2 money in private industry and provide 
3 with a better standard of living. 
bec, Order to augment their earnings, it has 
© customary for many postal workers 
to en, nt years to take on a second job or 
Man Courage their wives to seek employment. 
bra y employees in the lower-income 
Ckets find this situation intolerable as 
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they struggle to maintain their family, up- 
keep of the household, education of the 
children, and a decent standard of living. 

Adequate pay increases for postal and Fed- 
eral workers are long overdue. These people 
are a conscientious, loyal, and hard-working 
group. They deserve greater consideration. 
They deserve fair remuneration for the im- 
portant services they perform in keeping our 
Government functioning smoothly and efi- 
ciently. I think we take them and their 
services too much for granted. 

Congress should grant them a substantial 
pay increase and afford them the fullest op- 
portunity to maintain a decent standard of 
living commensurate with the rest of the 
country. Your prompt action today will be 
worth more than all the promises of to- 
morrow. 


Poland’s Recovered Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many misleading comments 
and so-called historical affidavits at- 
tempting to show that Poland’s western 
boundary should be on the Vistula. The 
real evidence disputes that and although 
Poland originally extended beyond the 
Oder Neisse, no claim is being made for 
any area beyond that point. The fol- 
lowing article from the Polish American 
Journal, of June 22, 1957, verifies what 
all of us who are familiar with the sub- 
ject have known—that the Oder Neisse 
should be the western boundary of Po- 
land: 

HisroricaL View: POLAND'S RECOVERED 

LANDS 

World War II brought much suffering and 
injustice to the Poles and only one act of 
historical justice—the recovery of ancient 
Polish from Germany. 

Of course, the West Germany and her 
friends in the United States and elsewhere 
question Poland's right to her recovered ter- 
ritories, citing many things which allegedly 
prove the German character of these lands. 

Yet the fact remains that originally not 
only the territories in question but much 
more were Polish or at least Slavic. 

For example, in the History of Berlin, pub- 
lished in the latest “Berlin Speaking” guide 
which is being distributed in West Berlin, it 
is admitted that “a small group of Slavic 
peoples settled near the island in the Spree 
River and made their living by fishing, some- 
time during the first 500 years of the first 
millenium” and “the German colonization 
of this area began in the twelfth century 
when Albrecht the Bear (a noble of the 
House of Askanier in the Hertz Mountains) 
acquired territory between the Spree River 
(in the east) and the Havel River (in the 
south).” 

And a letter from Frederick Barborossa, the 
German Emperor, to Wilibald, Abbot of Cor- 
vey, said: “On August 22d (1157) despite 
the opposition of the Poles who were lying 
in wait, with our entire army we crossed 
the river Oder, which, like a wall, surrounds 
that State; and sweeping through the bish- 
oprics of Breslau (Wroclaw) and Poznan, we 
laid waste the whole country with fire and 
sword.“ 

Poland's historic claim to the recovered 
territories is substantiated by the mass of 
evidence. 

The basic fact is that the areas in question 
haye been Polish from the earliest times, 
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The Polish people sprang from the region 
lying between the Oder and the Vistula. 

Piece by piece they were gradually wrested 
from them by remorseless German pressure 
until all were lost with the final partition of 
Poland in 1795. 

Traveling through Silesia, Pomerania and 
East Prussia, one is constantly reminded of 
this fact by dates engraved on buildings, the 
tombs of Polish princes, municipal records, 
and so on, that these lands were part of 
Poland. Any Polish child can tell you that 
the first dynasty, the Piast, originated in 
Silesia. 

Further, despite intensive and often ruth- 
less colonization, as attested by the follow- 
ing statement by Bismarck in 1863 “Beat 
down the Poles until they have no spirit 
left in them. * * * All we can do is to exter- 
minate them altogether.” The Germans were 
never able to drive out the Polish population 
completely, It should be recalled that after 
liberation in 1945, no less than 1 million 
Poles were found living there, descendants 
of the original Polish population. No Ger- 
manization, however persuasive or oppres- 
sive by turn, could make them surrender 
their nationality or forget that the country 
was theirs by right of inheritance, 

In early medieval times, the Oder rather 
than the Vistula was Poland’s main artery 
of trade; Szczecin (Stettin) was already a 
Polish port in the 1lth century. In the 
13th and 14th centuries, the growing German 
principalities began to press the Poles east- 
ward, Similarly, the Teutonic Knights in 
East Prussia forced them away from the 
Baltic seacoast. At the battle of Grunwald, 
however, the Poles defeated the Knights, 
regained Pomerania and access to the Bal- 
tic, which they retained for several cen- 
turies. { 

At the beginning of the 18th century the 
Prussians had overrun this region again; by 
1720 the Szczecin area had fallen into Ger- 
man hands, followed, 20 years later, by the 
whole of Silesia. In 1772, with the first par- 
tition of Poland, Prussia appropriated the 
whole of Pomerania. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
1920, when Poland had become once more 
an independent state, she received back a, 
portion of the western lands with a corridor 
through Pomerania to the Baltic coast. A 
million and a half Poles were left under Ger- 
man domination in Silesia. This decision 
was bitterly protested by th Poles, and did 
not even mollify the defeated Germans. As 
all know, it was where the Second World War 
started. 

In arguing the various claims in this com- 
plex issue, it must be admitted that if the 
Soviet Union has the right to the Curzon line 
areas in the east on historic grounds, then 
logically Poland has every claim to hers in 
the west. If, as has been conceded, the 
Soviet Union must be compensated by Ger- 
many for the terrible loss and destruction 
ghe has caused her, then Poland must be so 
compensated. In any case this was the prin- 
ciple laid down at both the Moscow and 
Potsdam Conferences, 

Finally, if Poland has the right to nation- 
hood at all—and no one would dare deny 
that right in the face of history and her age- 
long struggle at fearful cost to remain a 
national entity—she must be left with an 
economic land area sufficient to support her 
people. After the cession of the east, what 
was left was a cruelly devastated area, largely 
agricultural with such meager industrial po- 
tentialities as to doom the nation to eternal 
poverty, hever able to achieve a decent stand- 
ard of living. The Poles, unlike the Germans, 
have committed to crime against humanity 
as would earn them such a fate. To the 
contrary, their story is one incessant struggle 
for freedom fot themseives and other nations 
throughout the ages and in all parts of the 
world. It surely can never be forgotten that 
they were the first to try and call a halt to 
German aggression in 1939. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent airpower banquet of the Michigan 
wing of the Air Force Association held 
in Battle Creek, I heard an exceptionally 
able address on the subject Problems of 
National Defense in 1957, by Maj. Gen. 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., United States Army, 
retired. General Nelson was deputy 
commander of the Mediterranean 
theater during World War II. 

I was particularly impressed by Gen- 
eral Nelson's comments on the economics 
of national defense and the urgency of 
balancing the factors of “what we need 
and what we can afford.” 


Under permission to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include General Nel- 
son’s address: ; 

PROBLEMS or NATIONAL DEFENSE IN 1957 


Tonight I wish to stress and perhaps over- 
state what I conceive to be changes in na- 
tional defense policy required by present 
and future trends. 

The most dramatic development of our 
times has been the very rapid progress of 
new and more devastating weapons and 
weapons delivery systems. I am revealing no 
classified information when I remind you 
that both the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia can make H-bombs of unlimited size 
restricted only by the limitations of the 
weapons carrier systems. The 20,000-ton 
atomic bomb has been replaced by the 
hydrogen bomb in the power range of mil- 
lions of tons of TNT. A whole family of 
nuclear weapons, varying from the very small 
to the very large, has been incorporated into 
our military structure. It is important to 
recognize that in any future war nuclear 
‘weapons will and must be used. Without 
them our armed services are impotent, and 
in war there can be no substitute for the use 
of overwhelming force. Fully as important 
as the tremendous increase in power and 
quantity of our nuclear weapons are the 
great strides made in improving our weapons 
delivery systems in terms of range, speed, 
and load-carrying capacity. The intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile will most assuredly 
be with us in the not too distant future. 
This means, of course, that in any major 
war the United States will be exposed and 
will be subject to attack throughout the 
length and breadth of our entire country 
and so will Soviet Russia, Each of us has 
the weapons and weapons delivery systems 
to destroy the other. 

Another significant development is the 
highly strained, virtual brink-of-war rela- 
tionship existing between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It has persisted now 
for more than 10 years; it could last for 
many decades. To a country such as ours 
that characteristically goes all out for a 
military build-up only after war has started 
and then, with even greater enthusiasm, goes 
all out for dismembering its armed forces as 
soon as peace comes, this need for continuing 
military strength over a period of many years 
is dificult and vexing. We must spend a 
high percentage of our national income on 
defense or we risk military defeat; if we 
spend too high a percentage over a long 
period, we risk economic defeat. To me, this 
need for continuing military strength over a 
period of many years is nearly as revolution- 
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ary in its impact on national security poli- 
cies as the advent of nuclear weapons. 

A third most significant development, is 
the military requirements aspect of our 
foreign policy or, perhaps better, our foreign 
policy confusion. Most citizens recognize 
and approve our country’s role as the respon- 
sible leader of the free world. This has car- 
ried with it the necessity to bolster faltering 
nations that we think are or may be our 
friends with economic aid and military assis- 
tance items. There are undoubtedly many 
sincere Americans who believe that because 
of these relationships and treaty commit- 
ments, the strength of our Armed Forces can 
be reduced. This may be true but there is 


the other side of the coin which too many 


wish to ignore. It is this. Each one of these 
treaty obligations or understandings brings 
with it a contingent liability to our Armed 
Forces who must face up to the possibility 
as. to what are the military requirements 
now, insofar as the Armed Forces of the 
United States are concerned, to be in a posi- 
tion to carry out treaty obligations involv- 
ing the use of United States forces in a 
come-to-their-aid situation. As you all 
know, we have this obligation, either implic- 
itly or implied, in almost every corner of 
the world. In this area, governmental policy 
and public support seem to be at such vari- 
ance that, temporarily at least, the United 
States seems to want to have its cake and 
eat it too. By this, I mean that we all want 
the advantages and benefits of possible sup- 
port and help by other countries in an emer- 
gency, but we are reluctant to face up to 
the military requirements which our Armed 
Forces need now in the event our country 
must go to their aid with military forces in 
an emergency of “brush fire“ war in which 
they may become involved. 

With these three significant and highly im- 
portant developments in mind, let us now 
turn to a consideration of national defense 
problems and policies that arise or ought to 
arise as a result of these changes, develop- 
ments, and trends. At the risk of oversimpli- 
fication let me outline what I conceive to be 
a, few important aspects of the problem. 

‘The most important and far-reaching im- 
plication of these significant developments 
is the change in emphasis in the mission of 
the Armed Forces. From time immemorial, 
the historic prime mission of the Armed 
Forces has been to win a war when and if 
war should come. In this era of more and 
more devastating weapons, it will do little 
good for our Armed Forces to win a war 
after the United States and the Soviet Union 
haye largely destroyed each other with 
atomic weapons. Increasingly, the prime 
mission of our Armed Forces and the prin- 
cipal objective of national defense policy 
must be to maintain the peace by deterring 
the Soviet Union and anyone else from 
breaking the peace. Deterrence—deter- 
rence—deterrence is a concept that needs to 
be repeated over and over again so that 
everyone understands that in this age of nu- 
clear weapons and supersonic long-range 
weapons delivery systems, deterrence must 
be the prime mission and objective of our 
Armed Forces and national defense policy. 

At this point, many of you may be think- 
ing to yourself, isn't this pretty well recog- 
nized and accepted? My answer would be 
that the deterrence theme, while it is cer- 
tainly not new, has only been partially ac- 
cepted or carried out. Certainly the Air 
Force is to be commended for the effective 
way whereby the Strategic Air Command has 
continued to, be a powerful deterrent to the 
Soviet Union against breaking the peace be- 
cause of SAC’s immediate readiness and con- 
tinuing ability to deliver massive and de- 
vastating retaliation any place in the Soviet 
Union or the rest of the world. 

Even at the risk of restating the obvious, 
this deterrent mission role carries with it 
important modifications in our thinking 
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about national defense policies. In the 
future the United States must not only be 
sufficiently strong militarily and economi- 
cally so. that we think it will deter the Soviets 
from breaking the peace but also, and this is ` 
quite different, we must be able somehow to 
make the leaders in the Kremlin think this 
too. Figuratively speaking, Uncle Sam needs 
to learn how to display impressively but 
not belligerently his national security mus- 
cles in a manner where both the word gets 
around and the picture gets understood by 
the Soviet people and their satellites and by 
their leaders. This means an extension of 
the techniques sometimes employed by all 
the members of the armed services to 
dramatize their prowess, particularly for the 
benefit of Congress at the time the military 
budget is introduced. Specially, the recent 
round-the-world flight of SAC bombers 18 
an excellent illustration. It was well han- 
dled, particularly in the reporting of the 
event, It was thus impressive, not only to 
this country and the Congress but, more im- 
portant in this nuclear weapon age, to the 
military leaders and political dictators in the 
Soviet Union, N 

Let me put this point another way. If 
dur national defense system is to exercise © 
the strong deterrent influence against break- 
ing the peace which is required in this 
atomic era, the United States needs to dê- 
velop a national defense public relations 
policy and program somewhat analogous to 
that required by any large business con- 
cern. In any large business, public relations 
experts reiterate that a company must not 
only put out good products and service and 
generally live right, but most importantly 
it must get credit for this in the minds of 
the general public. Similarly the United 
States must not only be strong in terms of 
military strength but it must get credit and 
respect for this military strength in the 
minds of those who might be tempted to, 
risk an atomic war with us. = 2 

Obviously such a philosophy requires sub- 
stantial revisions in our on na- 
tional defense policies. Changes will be 
necessary in our present overrellance in 
classifying nontechnical military informa- 
tion and actions,as “confidential” or “secret” 
and our habitual disposition to advertise our 
national defense weaknesses and vulnerabll- 
ity rather than our strength. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that no 
advertising or public relations activity can 
be effective in making the leaders and the 
people of the Soviet Union sufficiently con- 
scious of our military strength to deter them 
from starting a war unless the United States 
is, in fact, strong militarily. This means 
that if deterrence is accepted as the prime 
mission of the Armed Forces, both national 
defense policies and organization must be 
overhauled to emphasize immediate and 
continual readiness, 

To reiterate, immediate and continual 
readiness on the part of the Armed Forces 18 
the only way and the sole method of exer 
cising any effective deterrence. Some prog“ 
ress has been made in this direction by our 
Armed Forces but we still have a long Way 
to go. Again, the Strategic Air Command 
should be mentioned as an outstanding 
example of the kind of readiness that 18 
needed. Likewise the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps can be cited for specific instances 
where unit readiness has reached the point 
of exercising the required deterrence effect. 
But I must hasten to add that, in my opin- 
ion, too large a part of our military effort 
and expenditures are devoted to what is 
now an obsolete carryover fram world 
War II concepts. Military forces that take 
from 6 months to a year to make ready 
are of little or no value as deterrents. I 
would assert that our entire Reserve and 
National Guard program needs to be re- 
examined in an effort to see what can be 
done to increase their immediate readines® 
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&nd thus make them a part of our deterrent 
effort, 

Before leaving this theme of deterrence 
through readiness, I should like to discuss 
briefly what seems to me to be an important 
corollary or counterpart to it, It is this. 
Weak spots in our overall defense setup tend 
to neutralize strong points as deterrents. 
The United States cannot be outstandingly 
Strong in every phase of its national defense 
activities: the cost and drain on economic 
Tesources would simply be too great. But 
this does not mean that 5 N 
tolerate significant weak 0 - 
fense setup which undermine the deterrent 
effect of great strength and readiness in 
other parts of our Armed Forces. To make 
my point more specific, let me cite one 
example. í 2 

As ane of you know, the great vulners- 
bility of our centers of population and in- 
dustry to nuclear attack and the lack of 
Operational readiness on the part of civil- 
defense forces throughout the Nation are 
Buch as to almost invite attack. Certainly, 
this weakness must make us a tempting 
target. To the extent that this becomes a 
driving psychological force in the minds of 
the Kremlin leaders, then to that degree 
the great deterrent influence exercised by the 
Strategic Air Command is offset, neutralized, 
or wasted. Somehow we must strengthen 
the entire area of nonmilitary defense in 
Which, of course, I include civil defense. 
This is a comprehensive subject all by itself 
and I shall not attempt to go into details. 
Several questions can be raised, however. 
In the entire area of nonmilitary defense, 
must not our expenditures, activities, and 
efforts be focused on that which will con- 
tribute to the deterrent effect goal? Is there 
much point, in a thermonuclear age, to spend 
& great deal of time, energy, and money on 
Measures involving potential strength that 
Will take months to develop after war has 
Started? Should we not relegate from & 

to a distinctly secondary or minor 
Tole those activities and measures relating 
to postattack rebuilding of industry and 
Cities? In effect, what I am trying to say 
May be sumarized by the question, “Should 
We not, in furtherance of the deterrent goal, 
Concentrate on those measures which will 
Make it more dificult for the Soviets to 
out our centers of population and in- 
dustry rather than those directed at helping 
industry and cities get back on their feet 
after they have been knocked flat?“ 

Let me turn now to the second important 
determinant of a proper 1957 national-de- 
fense philosophy. As I have already stated, 
the highly strained brink-of-war relationship 
existing between the United States and the 
Soviet Union may continue for decades. 

, along with the circumstance that in 
any major war the United States will be sub- 
Ject to thermonuclear attack through the 
length and breadth of our entire country, 
Certainly has far-reaching implications on 
nationai-defense policy. Above all, it means 

t somehow the United States must achieve 
and maintain an effective national defense 
year in and year out on a cost basis that 
Our national economy can afford. This re- 

uires an efficiency and a coordinated effort 
that will provide essential readiness strength 
and avoid costly overlapping and duplica- 
tion. I would assert that this requires some 
as basic rethinking of our military poli- 


Admittedly, it will be difficult for our 
try to achieve the happy balance be- 
tween adequate and excessive national de- 
Tense spending. As a start, I should like to 
Some better techniques and analytic 
Methods developed to assist us in this task. 
the past the typical situation in wartime 
Where every element of the Armed Forces 
ty Pressing forward to do their utmost. In 
ne Process they ask for everything possible 
n the way of funds and equipment. Typi- 
Sally, the only limit has been our country’s 


ability to produce or furnish it, with cost 
being of no concern. In war, of course, cost 
is not a matter of concern; the problem is 
only how you allocate all that the country 
can strain itself to make available. 

This kind of criteria is not very helpful to 
us in this present year-in and year-out 
spending for national defense at a sustained 
high level which, for both political and eco- 
nomic reasons, must be considerably under 
an all-out wartime effort. Must we not now 
relate dollars and manpower costs to mili- 

readiness and deterrent effort? Must 
we not develop some marginal utility meas- 
urement as to what each added billion dol- 
lars will buy in the form of additional readi- 
ness and deterrent influence, and how should 
it be distributed among the many compo- 
nent parts of both our military and nonmili- 
tary defense establishments? As an exam- 
ple, say the minimum total figure for na- 
tional defense is $27 billion a year but this 
is not adequate to provide the essential de- 
terrent effort. So you add another billion 
dollars to make it 28 billion. What should 
this added billion be spent for to make its 
maximum contribution—the Strategic Air 
Command, the guided-missile program, 4 
Navy rocket ship, a shelter program, an ad- 
dition to the Reserve or National Guard 
program, or provide incentives for popula- 
tion and industrial spacing? 

Actually, the United States does not have 
a national defense organization that is suit- 
able for this thermonuclear age or that can 
efficiently and economically resolve some of 
the questions and problems which I have 

Pertinent to this statement is the 
testimony of President Eisenhower, when as 
General Eisenhower he appeared before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee in Novem- 
ver 1945 and said: 

“It is not feasible to arrive at the size or 
composition of each arm (of the armed serv- 
ices) without simultaneously considering the 
others. Each arm supplements the other, 
and no single service can be independently 
considered. * * * The era of atomic bombs, 
pilotiess missiles makes unity of concept, 
indoctrination and training more necessary 
than ever before. * * * If we do not inte- 
grate the executive management of the three 
members of our fighting team, our postwar 
security establishment will become the 
patchwork improvisation that is inevitable 
where independent departments, at different 
times, compete before separate congressional 
committees. With integration we can buy 
more security for less money. Without it we 
will spend more money and obtain less se- 
curity. * ° Finally, there is no such 
thing as a separate land, sea, or alr war; 
therefore, we must now recognize this fact 
by establishing a single department of the 
Armed Forces to govern us all.” 

It is only fair to say that much progress 
has been made since the President uttered 
these words some 12 years ago. The Defense 
Department has been established and has 
achieved some improvements in unification 
and coordination. However, interservice 
rivalries seem as keen as ever. With the 
rapid development of new weapons and 
weapons systems, it is perhaps natural for 
each service to fight for the control or ex- 
clusive use of these new weapons. Certain- 
ly, the United States learned in World War 
II that in the overseas fighting areas our 
forces had to be grouped into effective task 
forces including all elements of the armed 
services with integrated command and con- 
trol. This lesson has not yet been learned 
here in the United States even though it is 
clear that in any future major war the length 
and breadth of the United States will be 
subject to enemy attack. 

Now that any future major war will bring 
theater. of operations and battlefleld con- 
ditions to every part of our country, there is 
the need, I believe, to achieve here in the 
United States the unification and coordina- 
tion which was learned in overseas theaters 
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during World War II. More particularly, 
there is the need to coordinate and integrate 
nonmilitary defense with military defense, 
This is needed y to remedy the pres- 
ent situation where the lack of nonmilitary 
defense is such a significant weak spot that 
it neutralizes deterrent strength in other 
areas, 

To me it is fortunate that the present 
Federal budget and, more particularly, the 
national defense budget has attracted this 
year so much citizen interest. It is and it 
should be a matter of citizen and political 
concern because only in that way can needed 
changes and improvements come in national 
defense effectiveness and in economy. For 
a number of reasons which I will not attempt 
to discuss, most of the needed improvements 
cannot be achieved from within; particularly 
those that relate to substantial shift of func- 
tions and funds from one service to another. 
Part of the problem stems from the circum- 
stances that the old historic basis of divi- 
sion of duties is ill-suited because of weapons 
progress. The old prime organizational de- 
terminant on the sea, in the air, or on the 
land is probably not nearly as effective or 
econmical as would be a national defense 
establishment organized on the basis of 
functions or missions. \ 

Because national defense expenditures 
must take into account both what we need 
and what we can afford, I believe that it is 
particularly pertinent for businessmen to in- 
ject the business angle of what do we get 
specifically in military readiness for our 
money in terms of item-by-item expenditures 
for national defense. Our new weapons are 
tremendously expensive and it is appropriate 
for the businessman-taxpayer to view these 
costly weapons somewhat in the manner he 
views the purchase of costly new equipment 
for his own firm. In business you buy ex- 
pensive equipment like electronic computers 
because they reduce unit costs. In defense 
I believe there is the similar obligation that 
in adopting very expensive new weapons you 
make the other adjustments, such as busi- 
ness commonly does, to compensate by cuts 
elsewhere or by organizational changes so 
that the expensive new weapons pay their 
way by making other economies possible. 

Closely allied with what we have been dis- 
cussing on the economics of defense spend- 
ing is the problem of what the armed serv- 
ices should prepare to take care of their 
contingent liabilities resulting from our 
many treaty commitments and understand- 
ings, I shall refer only briefly to this third 
major development affecting national de- 
tense policies. Certainly it is good for the 
United States to have other nations as friends 
and allies, Likewise, it is desirable to assist 
free nations and others who are threatened 
with economic penetration and political 
domination by the Soviet. But I am 
troubled by the problems thus posed for our 
national defense establishment in terms of 
what additional military requirements are 
imposed on our armed services by these com- 
mitments. At least it is important that the 
advantages and disadvantages of each treaty 
commitment be spelled out and priced up in 
terms of national defense budgetary costs, 
From a military point of view we should not 
wish in this way to acquire “additional weak 
spots” that reduce our deterrent strength, 
Likewise, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the United States can afford to have two 
kinds of defense forces—one with obsolete 
Weapons to fight the so-called brush fire 
war, and another to fight a major thermo- 
nuclear war. And above all, the United 
States should be wise enough after 
Korea to remember the old military maxim, 
Choose your own battlefield carefully. 

Finally, let me reiterate that I have tried 
to place emphasis not on the old and accept- 
ed but on the needed new. I hope that to 
some small degree your interest and vision 
has been stimulated to the point where you 
will contribute your thinking an energy to 
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effecting changes and improvements to meet 
new needs and requirements. It is difficult 
to bring about changes and improvements 
rapidly enough to keep in step with signifi- 
cant developments. Progress will never 
come rapidly enough unless there is an ample 
cheering section of interested and experi- 
enced friendly critics urging Congress and 
the armed services to discard the old and 
to get on with the job of keeping up to date 
in this world of rapid change in circum- 
stances and ‘technical advances, 


Carmine G. DeSapio on James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio, secretary of 
state and Democratic national commit- 
teeman from New York State, at the 25th 
anniversary meeting of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York, held on 
June 21, 1957, at the Hotel Piccadilly, 
New York City. Mr. DeSapio is a mem- 
ber and an honorary member of the 
organization and joined in paying trib- 
ute to the guest of honor, Hon. James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General and 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and the New York 
State Democratic Committee. General 
Farley was presented with a plaque by 
the Affiliated Young Democrats for his 
great assistance to the organization as a 
member and an honorary member for 
the yast 25 years. The address is as 
follows: 

My good friends, I am very happy to be 
here with you this evening and to share 
with you in this 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion of an organization which, throughout 
the past quarter century, has grown and de- 
veloped as one of our city's most active 
associations of politically alert young people. 

And it is my privilege to extend to the 


entire membership of the Affillated Young- 


Democrats and to you, State President Har- 

old R. Moskovit, the warm personal greet- 

ings and sincere good wishes of Governor 

Averell Harriman, who has asked me to ex- 

press his deep regrets at being unable to meet 
with us tonight. 

As many of you ladies and gentlemen may 
Tealize, the steady progress which has marked 
the establishment of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats as a significant element in the 
affairs of our Democratic Party in New York 
has been a particular source of gratification 
to me, personally. 

For, in a very real sense, you have helped to 
prove my own very strongly held belief that 
the future of our party depends to a great 
extent upon our ability to attract and to 
deserve the interest and support of the young 
people of our community for the philosophy, 
the activities, and the goals of our partisan 
organization. 

And I believe that it is particularly fitting 
that you should choose this occasion—the 
silver anniversary of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats—to pay tribute to one of the 
very greatest young Democrats in the en- 
tire history of our party. 

If we insist upon ¢valuating youth only 
in terms of years, then we cannot truth- 
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fully call our beloved friend, Jim Farley, 
a youngster; for in point of time, he has 
been a familiar and respected leader in our 
partisan councils for many decades. 

But, if youth—as the philosophers tell 
us—is basically a state of mind, then, 
ladies and gentlemen, none of us can fail 
to be inspired by the razor-sharp percep- 
tion, the remarkable vigor, the fresh, vi- 
brant spirit—and the very great personal 
warmth—of this wonderful man who is so 
young beyond his years. 

I doubt that there is anyone present here 
this evening who can remember a time 
when there was no Jim Farley upon whom 
we Democrats could confidently draw for 
practical assistance and guidance, for 
down-to-earth political and human wis- 
dom, for encouragement and for in- 
spiration. 

And certainly few Americans of any era 
have been able to look back upon a record 
so tightiy packed with meaningful personal 
achievement and distinguished public serv- 
ice as is our General Jim. 

But perhaps most gratifying of all—to 
every man and woman who shares his pro- 
found dedication to the ideals of compas- 
sionate, forward-looking political democracy, 
which comprise the living spirit and heritage 
of our Democratic Party—is the knowledge 
that for many, many years to come 
we will continue to enjoy the very great 
privilege of his counsel and of work- 
ing side by side with him in the very excit- 
ing business of politics. 

Jim, it Is my very great personal privilege 
to thank you—from the bottom of my 
heart—for your friendship and to pre- 
sent you, on behalf of the entire grateful 
membership of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats, this beautiful plaque—which is in- 
scribed as follows: 


“AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, INC., OF NEW 
YORK, MERITORIOUS CITATION TO HON. JAMES 
A. FARLEY 


“In appreciation for faithful, unswerving, 
untiring, and extraordinary service as an 
honorary member of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., for 25 years. 

“Loved, venerated, admired, and honored 
by our members for your outstanding as- 
sistance by helping us to promote the high- 
est ideals of the Democratic Party. 

“Presented this 21st day of June 1957, at 
New York, N. Y. 

“Haroip R. Mosxkovtr, 
“State President. 
“God bless you.” 


Increase Pay of Postal Ewployees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is my statement to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee on June 18, 1957, urging that increases 
in salaries of postal employees be 
granted: 

STATEMENT OF ‘ATIVE ISIDORE DOL- 
LINGER, OF New YORK, TO THE HOUSE Post 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, JUNE 
18, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, it is 

a disgrace that we have allowed the present 

situation regarding postal workers’ pay to 

continue as long as it has. Our grossly under- 
paid postal workers. have endured real hard- 
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ships; they cannot meet ever-increasing 
living costs. Postal salaries are far below 
those being paid in private industry; present 
salary grades in the postal fleld schedule do 
mot provide an adequate level of living. 

I am told that in the New York City post 
office, low wages have compelled more than 
60 percent of the postal employees to seek 
outside employment in order to meet the 
high cost of living. What kind of career 
service is this which requires a man to work 
12 or 14 hours a day—8 hours in his post 
office job and 4 or more hours in the other 
job? What kind of life can such an em- 
ployee have? His existence is actually all 
work; he has no time or energy or inclina- 
tion for recreation, family life, or hobbies or 
any of the things that makes life pleasant 
and worth living and which should be every~ 
one’s reward at the end of a normal working 
day. 

The turnover rate in our post offices is in- 
creasing rapidly and it has already reached 
alarming proportions in the New York 
office. The post office is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to retain their experien 
workers and eligibility rosters are becoming 
smaller and smaller, because of the low wage 
scale, and the resultant lack of interest in 
the postal service as u career. 

The administration's attitude in opposing 
postal pay increases is unrealistic and un- 
wise. Inasmuch as the Federal Government 
has been unable to control substantial wage 
and price increases’ which affected prices 
which Government employees must pay for 
living necessities it is now the duty of Con- 
gress to adjust the pay of postal employees 
so they can have at least a decent existence. 

The morale of our faithful postal employees 
has reached a low point; what to them ap- 
peared to be a good career has become a 
unrewarding job. Unless our postal workers 
are paid adequate salaries, enabling them to 
enjoy a reasonably good standard of living: 
the efficiency of our postal system will be 
seriously undermined. We owe it to 
fine and important group of workers to give 
them adequate pay for the duties they per“ 
form. 

I urge the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to take favorable action pro- 
viding for adequate pay increases for our 
postal workers without further delay. 


Flood Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, i 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Flood Insurance,” which appeared 
the East St. Louis (III.) Journal on 
June 24, 1957: 

FLOOD INSURANCE 

The House of Representatives last week 
refused by a vote of 218 to 186 to appropriate 
a $14 million fund which the administration 
had settled on as a start for a flood insurance 


program. 
A flood-insurance law, enacted last yesh 
calls for up to $5 billion in Federal flood 
insurance. = 
Advocates of the program have abandoned 
hope for action by Congress this year. x 
Recent floods-in the Midwest and elsewhere 
in the Nation point to a very real need for 
some form of insurance against such dis- 
aster. Yet, private insurance com 
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Contend that the risk could not be spread 
Sufficiently to pay claims except at extremely 
high premium rates. In a 1952 report the 
Urance Executives Association stated: 
“It is our considered opinion that insur- 
Ance against the peril of flood applicable 
to fixed property cannot successfully be writ- 
ten, and that any specific promise of indem- 
nity for loss by flood must therefore be 
regarded as in the nature of a subsidy or 
Tellier payment, which is quite outside the 
Scope of private business and/or insurance.” 
In order to meet-the obvious need of gov- 
ernmental action to insure against loss by 
President Eisenhower this year asked 
ress for $36 million to pay flood losses 
for $14 million to reimburse insurance 
es for selling and servicing policies, 
The current action by the House, which 
"tops the program for another year, is a 
ted view of an urgent problem 
that ts a recurring hardship in certain parts 
Of the Nation. 


New Idaho Senator Has Silver Tongue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
= Wednesday, June 19, a truly magnifi- 
29 speech was made by a new Member 
the Senate of the United States. It 
<a a maiden speech; and it concerned 

topic with which countless Oregonians 
time been deeply concerned for some 
thor’ the bill to authorize the construc- 
m of a high comprehensive develop- 
thet Federal dam in Hells Canyon on 
tha Snake River. At the conclusion of 

t speech by Idaho's junior Senator, 
ik CHurcH, veterans of many years 
Sette Senate spoke of their deep admi- 
on for the eloquence and the persua- 

‘ness with which this brilliant Ida- 

dan set forth his cause. 

Two days later the Portland Orego- 
5 , & leading newspaper of my congres- 
8 nal district, featured on its editorial 
wre a tribute to that speech in the form 
2 Sais article by A. Robert Smith, the Ore- 

U an's Washington correspondent. 
thla ner unanimous consent, I include 

-article in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Iban Senator Has Sriver TONGUE 
< (By A. Robert Smith) 

Which NOTON —The United States Senate, 
Ameri cherishes the richest tradition of fine 
3 oratory but finds it a dying art, 
old ered this week a new orator of the 

School in its youngest Member. He is 
Dene Frank CHURCH, 32-year-old Idaho 
be 8 who from this day hence may well 

Wat €d the boy orator of the Snake. 
addres 8 6 months to rise for his maiden 
Seng: Senator CRunch had honored the 

te tradition that freshmen are to be 
Sone = hot heard. But when he took the 
of ednesday he had among his audience 
enraptured listeners some whose Senate 

His: nearly matches his years. 
he iat. was Hells Canyon Dam, for which 

© an ardent and cogent plea. 
ity in t Pon splendid speechmaking a rar- 
that run e Senate in this electronic age is 
Makes ning for public office today no longer 
dates. Tull-lunged demands upon the candi- 
The microphone and the high-pow- 
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ered amplifying system have been the equal- 
izer for men not naturally endowed with 
richness of yoice and a commanding manner, 

But the Senate, like the Supreme Court, 
is one of the last sanctuaries where elec- 
tronic gadgets have been forbidden. The 
House of Representatives uses an amplifying 
system. The Presidential press conference 
room is amply equipped with mikes and 
loudspeakers, 

But not the Senate. And so some of the 
best known men in public life today—Haray 
Byrd, of Virginia, or Estes KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee—are often hardly audible from 
the galleries above, or in the far corners 
of the chamber itself. They are essentially 
mumblers, not speakers in the tradition of 
Webster and Calhoun. a 

Not since the death of Senator Alben 
Barkley of Kentucky and retirement of 
Walter George of Georgia last year has the 
Senate heard fine oratory.. None of those 
who remain are capable of it as were these 
veterans. Some, like young ALBERT GORE 
of Tennessee, show promise. Others, like 
DmxseEn of Ilinois, Morse of Oregon, O'Ma- 
HONEY of Wyoming, Neeiy of West Virginia, 
and Kerr of Oklahoma, can command the 
Senate with their speaking brilliance. 

But the rare combination of a man of 
commanding demeanor, powerful, measured 
delivery and sparkling flow of artfully ex- 
pressed ideas is no more. 

And yet young CHurcH showed genuine 
promise of, in time, developing all these 
talents in which he demonstrated ability. 

As a college student, he starred on the 
Stanford University debating team. In 1941, 
at age 17, he won the national American 
Legion oratorical contest, and in 1947 he 
was winner of the 53d annual Joffre debate 
and was awarded the Medaille Joffre in San 
Francisco. 

Whatever may happen to Hells Canyon, 
Senator CHurcH has once again put Idaho— 
the State that gave the Senate William 
Borah—back on the national political map 
by reviving the oratory for which the Senate 
has always been honored. 


Recommendations of the Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products Pursuant to Public Law 540, 


84th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, the possibil- 
ity of using our agricultural surpluses 
for industrial uses is a plan which cer- 
tainly merits the full consideration of 
every member of the Congress. I have 
recently introduced two bills (H. R. 8125 
and 8130) which would assist small- 
business men enter such a program, 

Within the past few days the full re- 
port of Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products has 
been made public and is available in Sen- 
ate Document No. 45. This Commission 
has been studying the problem of using 
agricultural surpluses for industrial uses 
pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Con- 
gress and I am presenting their recom- 
mendations as follows: 
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FIRST RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission proposes as its first and 
most necessary recommendation that the 
funds for industrial uses research be in- 
creased to not less than 3 times the amounts 
currently ($16,145,000) available; and that 
additional sums be provided as herein sug- 
gested for new crops research, trial commer- 
cialization, development and Incentives. 
SECOND RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends that Con- 
gress declare as a matter of policy the obliga- 
tion to foster basic research in agricultural 
products and their uses, and that the admin- 
istrators, in the allotment of funds at their 
disposal, be directed to place appropriate 
emphasis upon research projects having as 
their objective the discovery of new basic 
knowledge of farm products. 

THIRD RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends that admin- 
istrators be authorized, in addition to using 
the facilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, land-grant institutions and experiment 
stations, to contract also with other unlver- 
sities and colleges, nonprofit or profiltmaking 
research organizations, private corporations, 
and foreign institutions especially in coun- 
tries where Public Law 480 funds may be 
available. 

FOURTH RECOMMENDATION 

The Commission recommends that the ad- 
ministrators be given authority to share re- 
search costs on specific projects with private 
industries or with other public research 
agencies where in their judgment such shar- 
ing will bring desirable results economically 
and efficiently. 


POTH RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends that the ad- 
ministrators be directed where appropriate 
to provide research grants, student fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and similar aids which, 
while accomplishing research projects, will 
also increase the supply of trained scientists. 
These funds should be so allocated that 
graduate training may be strengthened in 
each of the four major agricultural regions, 

SIXTH RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission strongly recommends that 
an adequate annual investment in research 
and development for new crops be favor- 
ably considered, along with suitable author- 
ity to the administrators of the program to 
provide incentives where essential to bridge 
over the awkward stage of establishment. 

SEVENTH RECOMMENDATION 

The Commission recommends that the 
administrators of the industrial utilization 
and new crops program be empowered to 
enter into appropriate contracts for develop- 
ment of research results into trial commer- 
clal-scale operations, and that an adequate 
proportion of funds be authorized to be 
used for this purpose. 

EIGHTH RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends that the ad- 
ministrators of the industrial utilization 
and new crops program be provided with 
authority and funds to extend suitable in- 
centives to farmers or to industry where ap- 
propriate to hasten the establishment of a 
new crop or of a new industrial use, where 
such appear likely to lead to durable addi- 
tional markets, and for rapid disposal 
through industrial channels of accumulated 
surpluses. 


NINTH RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends the cren- 
tion of a nonpartisan Board with 5 members, 
to be appointed by the President by and with 
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the advice and consent of the Senate, 1 of 
whom shall be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; the Board shall be known as the 
Agricultural Research and Industrial Board. 


TENTH RECOMMENDATION 


The Commission recommends that 15 per- 
cent of the annual gross receipts from cus- 
toms revenues be allotted to the administra- 
tors of the industrial utilization and new 
crops program for carrying out the proposals 
herein described. Authorization should be 
provided whereby such funds could be car- 
ried forward in amounts not to exceed $150 
million, Continuity of funds will greatly 
improve the ability to plan and execute both 
research and followup actions. 


The Time Hes Come for the United Na- 
tions and the United States To Act on 
the Communist Rape of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of June 
26, 1957: 

CONSCIENCE ON HUNGARY 


Immediate reconvening of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is now in 
order to consider the scathing report that 
has just been issued by its special commit- 
tee of inquiry into Soviet Russia's savage 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 

The unanimous finding of the committee, 
composed of representatives of five inde- 
pendent powers from as many continents, 
could leave no trace of doubt in anyone's 
mind that the “spontaneous national up- 
rising“ in Hungary, “caused by. long-stand- 
ing grievances,” was crushed by a “a massive 
armed intervention by one power on the ter- 
ritory of another with the avowed intention 
“of interfering in its internal affairs.” The 
brutality of Communist imperialism, as thus 
once again revealed, is matched only by the 
cynicism of official Russian and Hungarian 
attempts to laugh off this measured judg- 
ment of the free world. The question now 
is, as it always has been: What to do about 
it? 

Certainly the least that can be done is 
for the Assembly to resume its suspended 
session for the express purpose of taking up 
this report. The revulsion of the civilized 
world against Russia's aggression in Hungary 
must be emphasized and reemphasized; the 
contempt of every free state for the Kadar 
regime must be underlined; whatever moral 
weight the opinion of free peoples may have 
and we believe it has, cumulatively, a great 
deal of weight—must be brought to bear 
against the degradation of the human spirit 
that the Russian masters have forced on 
Hungary. 

We hope that Ambassador Lodge, chief of 
the United States delegation, will urge these 
points at the meeting today of the 24 coun- 
tries that originally sponsored the Hungarian 
investigation. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday unanimously urged the 
reconvening of the General Assembly at this 
time to consider the problem of Hungary; 
and we trust that the Senate itself will 
quickly endorse that action, The United 
States can and should take the leadership, 
but in ths matter the decision does not 
depend on us alone. There are, however, 
certain things we could and should do on 
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our own initiative to show our practical 
sympathy for the H people, 

Instead of congratulating ourselves, as the 
administration persists in doing, on the ad- 
mission of a mere 32,000 Hungarian refugees 
during the past 6 months, we ought to be 
searching out new ways to give help and give 
it generously. One way would be to relieve 
the increasingly desperate condition of a few 
thousand Hungarian teen-agers who fied 
their country last fall and are now stuck in 
Austrian camps where they are fast losing 
their future. A few hundred of these unac- 
companied minors have relatives in the 
United States who would lke to take them 
in, but who are stopped (just as are relatives 
of Jewish refugees from Egypt) either by 
our immigration laws or by the administra- 
tion's interpretation of them, or both. Four- 
teen hundred of these Hungarian children 
are already reported to have gone back or 
to have disappeared. Will official indiffer- 
ence—on the part not of some remote Euro- 
pean bureaucrat, but of our own American 
Government—kill all hope for those who 
remain? 


A Judge Beside Himself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court as to what congressional in- 
vestigating committees shall decide they 
need by way of information, Raymond 
Moley’s very interesting and intriguing 
article in the Los Angeles Times, entitled 
“A Judge Beside Himself,“ is most re- 
vealing. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

A Jupce Besmer HIMSELF 
(By Raymond Moley) A 

In considering the cases recently decided 
by the Supreme Court, in which various 
methods of the control of communism are 
dealt with, it may be well to begin by dif- 
ferentiating among the cases. 

Most of the cases involved matters which 
clearly had to do with the proper function 
of the courts in their interpretation and 
application of the laws. This involves what 
is called the science of jurisprudence, which 
the standard dictionary defines as “the 
science by which the laws and the consti- 
tutions of States, written or unwritten, are 
reduced to system, and their principles an- 
alyzed, methodized, expounded, and judi- 
cially applied.” 

This aspect of public policy was involved 
in the case of the conviction of the five Call- 
fornia Communists under the Smith Act. 

The Watkins case, however, involved an- 
other science, the science of politics, which 
is defined in the same dictionary as “that 
branch of civics that treats of the princi- 
ples of civil government and the conduct of 
State affairs; the administration of public 
affairs in the interest of the peace, pros- 
perity, and safety of state; statecraft, po- 
litical science: in a wide sense emb 
the science of government and civil polity.” 

I venture to suggest that the Watkins case 
was a matter in which the Court usurped 
jurisdiction and that Congress has every 
right under the Constitution to ignore it, 
The Supreme Court, in decreeing what the 
procedure of a congressional committee 
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should be, was outside its province and was 
crossing the boundary separating the 
branches of government. 

For a very special reason I will quote from 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter's concurring opin- 
ion in the Watkins case: 

“e © è The scope of inquiry that a com- 
mittee is authorized to pursue must be de- 
fined with sufficiently unambiguous clarity 
to safeguard a witness from the hazards of 
vagueness in the enforcement of the criminal 
process against which the due process clause 
protects.” a 

In other words, the Court is ass 
the right to dictate to Congress what its 
methods of inquiry should be. 

Now since there is a more apt reply to this 
at hand than anything I might write, per- 
mit me to present a quotation therefrom: 

“The proper scope and methods of pro- 
cedure appropriate to congressional investl- 
gations depend on the conception of thé 
part they play in enabling Congress to dis- 
charge its basic duties.” 

The authority goes on to say that there 18 
no legal protection due to unfettered s| 
only moral and social pressure. 

“For the same reason, congressional in- 
quiry ought not to be fettered by advance 
rigidities, because in the light of experience 
there can be no reasonable doubt that such 
curtailment would make effective investl- 
gation impossible * * * the procedure 
congressional investigation should remain 
what it is. No limitations should be im- 
posed by congressional legislation or stand- 
ing rules. f 

“The power of investigation should be 
left untrammeled, and the methods 
forms should be left for determination of 
Congress and its committees as each situa- 
tion arises. The saf st abuse 
and folly are to be looked for in the forces 
of responsibility which are operating from 
within. Congress, and are generated from 
within.” 

My authority, upon which I am willing 
to rest my case, is Prof. Felix Frankfurter. 
writing about the Walsh and Wheeler in- 
vestigations in the early 1920s. The article, 
entitled “Hands Off the Investigations,“ Was 
published in the New Republic May 21, 1924. 

Prof. Frankfurter and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter are the same person, looking in the 
one case at a labor union official who ref 
to identify certain alleged Communists 
in the other at certain businessmen 
public officials, 


Alice in Wonderland Economics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in theif 
anxiety to do everything possible to de- 
stroy the TVA, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and other national 
local public power developments, the 
spokesmen of the private power monoP” 
olies sometimes seem to find conven“ 
tional economic concepts and logic in- 
adequate to support their -propag 
and are driven to torturing words, facts: 
theory, and logic to extremes as pars“ 
doxical as some arguments in Alice 1 
Wonderland fiction. The June issue 
Public Power magazine comments edi- 
torially on one such flight of loose logic 
and free economics by the private 
lobbyists. Because I feel that others will 
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find the editorial refreshing and factual 
an area where there is much use of 
ble, confused and distorted sta- 
cs, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be reproduced in the 
ECORD. 
_ The editorial follows: 
Powrn SHORTAGES AND ROADS 
A critic of public power last month carried 
One of the favorite arguments of some de- 
tractors of publicly owned electric service to 
Its logical—ir somewhat ridiculous—con- 
clusion. In an address disarmingly entitled, 
“The New World of Economics," Dr. Emer- 
aon P, Schmidt, director of economic research 
for the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
S8sailed Government agricultural programs 
and continued: 
On scores of other fronts, we have seen 
ly, that when the free market is set 
aside chaos takes over. The only recurring 
electric power shortages are in regions where 
we have publicly owned power. The reason 
is obvious, When kilowatt-hours are under- 
Priced, demand tends to exceed supply. Yet 
7 political demand for public power, with 
ts deceptive pricing, continues. The only 
m we have fabulously wasteful highway 
and street congestion, which seems to be be- 
Yond correction, is because we have social- 
$ streets and highways. If we had pri- 
ately owned streets and highways, operated 
as private enterprises, this accentuated prob- 
em of congestion would never have arisen 
and would be self-solving. The railroads, 
Sa example, accommodate their rolling stock 
. © their roadbeds, or vice versa.” 
nas Hough some private power companies 
ve had something akin to power short- 
ages which Dr. Schmidt would have a dif- 
t time attributing to underpriced pow- 
e presume he is referring to the Tennes- 
the allen and the Columbia Basin, where 
on re have been shortages or near shortages 
several occasions in recent years. The 
pl ot the Federal wholesale power sup- 
or. Systemsin these regions, as well as that 
not Power distributors they serve, does 
und Support the charge that their power is 
des Vince. On the contrary, the Tennes- 
entire oe Authority is not only repaying the 
cili Federal investment in its power fa- 
to tles but has realized more than enough 
Renee the cost of money to the Govern- 
been &nd the income taxes that would have 
TVA Paid by a private power company. And 
or oe & $43 million profit to the people 
tlar e United States above all that. Sim- 
far 2, Bonneville Power Administration ts 


or ponsad of schedule in repaying the cost 
11 me Projects in the Northwest. 
be that is deceptive pricing, then it may 


arens bower from Federal projects in these 
Privata mever low in comparison with most 
i oo rates, actually is a bit 
Ring would be no threat of a power short- 
cas ae Tennessee Valley if we taxpayers 
in the Saving millions of dollars annually 
instala bills paid for our atomic energy 
Acti y; 3 and other Government defense 
TVA, which consume more than half of 
any idea) output. In the Columbia Basin, 
ated kat u 80 threat similarly would be allevi- 
on 4 a cost to taxpayers) by cutting back 
or those © Energy Commission power loads 
Port, Of aluminum potlines that figure so 
antiy in defense production. And, of 
in ethene would be no threat of shortage 
States er region if Dr. Schmidt's United 
Vate ber of Commerce and other pri- 
on pro tions would cease their attack 
ernment dle for orderly expansion of Gov- 
Butt Power generation in those areas. 
pad ei remains that residential, farm 
as indus €rcial electric consumers, as well 
regions try, do use more electricity in the 
= b of dee 5 Homes, farms 
e ese regions use more 
rie appliances and other electrical equip- 
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ment than those in other regions. And we 
believe that it is a sign of desirable progress 
that forecasts indicate that residents of such 
cities as Chicago and New York and Boston 
in the not too distant future may reach the 
standard of electric Hving found in such 
communities as Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Tacoma, Wash. 

‘This argument is elaborated by Dr. Schmidt 
when he blames our traffic jams on “social- 
ized streets and highways.’ “If we had pri- 
vately owned streets and highways, operated 
as private enterprises,” he explains, “this 
accentuated problem of congestion would 
never have arisen.” Does Dr. Schmidt mean 
that private enterprise would have provided 
us with sufficlent highways and streets to 
cope with today's traffic? Apparently not, 
for he continues with the example of rail- 
roads limiting their rolling stock to their 
roadbeds. 

What Dr. Schmidt is saying—and we won't 
quarrel with it—is that if we had private 
enterprise roads, we'd have fewer roads. 
What he doesn't add is that we'd have fewer 
cars and trucks, and a downgrading from 
today’s standard of living in all those fields 
of activity where automobiles are necessary. 
By the same token, we'd haye no power 
shortages if everyone limited his use of elec- 
tricity to the level of residential usage in 
some communities in New England. 

All this strikes us as a strange thesis for 
a spokesman for chambers. of commerce in- 
cluding businessmen engaged in such ac- 
tivities as selling electrical appliances, build- 
ing roads, selling and servicing cars and 
trucks, operating filling stations, etc. _ 

The fallacy of this entire theory of a free 
market in electric power or highways is that 
there never has been a free market in this 
country in these fields. Electric service, 
streets and highways and railroads are mo- 
nopolistic utilities. Because of this, Ameri- 
cans have long employed their Federal, State 
and local governments in helping provide 
these services—without sacrificing their be- 
lief in private competitive enterprise. 

In electric power, four communities set up 
municipal electric systems in the first year 
of central station service. It has been sug- 
gested that the origin of the TVA may be 
traced back to a report in 1824 recommend- 
ing improvement of Muscle Shoals. That 
report was made to President Monroe by his 
Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun. 

The railroad roadbeds cited by Dr. Schmidt 
are in many cases located on lands donated 
by the people through their Government in 
order to encourage the building of railroads. 

We do not believe that Americans are likely 
to abandon the chaos of public roads in order 
to return to a free market that has never 
existed. And we believe that they will con- 
tinue to utilize their local, State and Fed- 
eral governments in helping provide their 
growing requirements for electric power. 

After all, as Dr. Schmidt's arguments 80 
inadvertently emphasize, governmental pro- 
grams in utility flelds have a long and hon- 
orable history in this country. In fact, they 
are a part of the American way. 


Washington Tells Its Story in Summer 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include an item entitled, 
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“Washington Tells It’s Story in Summer 
Jubilee.” Also a letter from Mr. Orville 
Crouch, chairman of the summer jubi- 
lee committee, a new list of jubilee key 
cities and a news release entitled, “Look 
for the Jubilee Key to the Nation’s Most 
Exciting Vacation.” 
WASHINGTON TELLS ITS STORY IN SUMMER 
JUBILEE 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s Capital is 
the most beautiful city in the world. We 
who serve in the Congress of the United 
States are well aware of that. So, I am 
sure, are our constituents. In the course 
of our busy days, however, I am just as 
sure that too many of us fail to realize 
all the tremendous attractions Washing- 
ton has to offer, and we fail, therefore, 
to properly inform and educate the folks 
back home accordingly. 

Every American wants, at least once 
in his life, to visit his Nation’s Capital, 
Today, with the travel market booming, 
many millions of our citizens are taking 
vacations with their prime purpose of 
“seeing America first.” This is a wel- 
come sign, for the more the citizen sees 
of his country, the more he becomes im- 
bued with its beauties, its shrines and its 
history, the better and more patriotic 
American he will be. And to- 
day, in this troubled world, we need a 
new surge of patriotism, a reaffirmation 
of the traditions that have made and 
kept America great, a re-dedication to 
the ideals without which we could not 
long remain great. 

But I am not making a patriotic 
speech. I want to call to the attention 
of the Congress a new spirit that has 
evidenced itself in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is manifested in the develop- 
ment, by such organizations as the 
Washington Convention and Visitors 
Bureau and the Hotel Association of 
W n, in cooperation with the 
city’s civic leaders and its business com- 
munity, in the Washington “Summer 
Jubilee.” 

Certainly, the Jubilee, which began 
June 15 and lasts through Labor Day, 
has commercial overtones. Visitors to 
Washington bring dollars to spend, and 
the convention and tourist business is 
vital to the District’s economy. Frankly, 
second only to the Federal Government 
payroll, it provides the largest income for 
the local economy. It is only natural, 
therefore, that promotions be devised to 
attract more people to our beautiful Cap- 
ital City. 

The Summer Jubilee, however, has a 
much broader aspect. With the mil- 
lions of Americans enjoying summer 
vacations, eager to see their own coun- 
try, where better can they begin than 
with a trip to Washington? No other 
city, no other area, has more to offer. 
Here are the shrines, the monuments, 
the very atmosphere of history past, 
present, and in the making for the fu- 
ture. Here the visitor walks the hal- 
lowed ground where once walked Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John Calhoun, 
and Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
all the rest. Here are the symbolic, the 
traditional, and the spiritual that best 
give the citizen that immense and fitting 
feeling of pride in the words, “I am an 
American.” 
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If Washington's Summer Jubilee can 
help distill that pride, that reverence, in 
the hearts and minds of a million or 
more additional summer visitors, it has 
well been worth the effort. But, for a 
moment, let us put this aside, Even 
Members of Congress, you, and you, and 
I, can learn a bit more about our city, 
It is our home away from home, you 
know, just as it is every American's other 
hometown, and we should learn to relax 
in it, to take advantage of all that it 
has to offer. 

Here in my hand I hold a brochure 
on the Summer Jubilee, prepared and 
distributed around the country by the 
Washington Convention and Visitors 
Bureau. Within its pages it lists a cal- 
endar of events for the period of the 
Jubilee. I have personally been amazed, 
in glancing through it, at the varied 
kinds of entertainment available in the 
Nation’s Capital. There are fine free 
concerts at the Watergate, and on the 
steps of the Capitol itself. There is 
topflight entertainment under the stars 
in beautiful Carter Barron Amphithea- 
ter, in Rock Creek Park. I need not go 
into the long list; suffice it to say, there 
is something for everyone, young and 
old, something to fit every purse and 
pocketbook as well as to suit every taste. 

And, always, of course, there are the 
shrines, the monuments, the public 
buildings, even the Congress itself when 
it is in session. There are the popular 
shrines, and the lesser known but still 
as important to our history, There is 
“More to do, More to see in Washington, 
D. C.,“ says the Summer Jubilee slogan. 
Mr. Speaker, none of us can doubt that. 

None of us can doubt, either, the value, 
culturally and spiritually, to the citizen 
who has visited here. Let me compli- 
ment, therefore, the persons who are 
making the Summer Jubilee possible, and 
let me suggest that every Member of 
Congress join in and spread the word to 
his constituency. We will all be better 
for it. 

JUBEE Key Cirtes—New Lier 

This is a new Jubilee Key cities list, Please 
note the changes. The cities which are in 
parentheses have been recently added or 
have replaced the old ones. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Atlanta, Ga.; Ash- 
ville, N. C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boise, Idaho; 
Boston, Mass.; Bradford, Pa.; Bristol, Tenn.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, III.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbia, S. C.:; Dallas, 
Tex.; Dayton, Ohio;: Daytona Beach, Fla; 
Denver, Colo: Detroit, Mich. Erie, Pa.; 
Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.: Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.-Kans.; Los An- 
geles, Calif; Louisville, Ky.; Miami, Fla.; 
(Milwaukee, Wis.); Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
Orleans, La.; Newark, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Maine; (Portland, Oreg., instead of Helena, 
Mont.); Reno, Nev.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Calif.; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; (Spokane, Wash., 
instead of Butte, Mont.); Tampa, Fla.; Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

These changes have been made in order 
to facilitate the distribution of Summer Ju- 
bilee Calendar of Events. Milwaukee, Port- 
land, and Spokane have more travel offices 
than Helena, Butte, or Des Moines. 


The attached letter was-mailed to the 
Congressmen of the “Jubilee Key” cities 
and “Jubilee Key” States. A complete 
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list of “Jubilee Key” cities as well as ex- 
planatory press releases which were sent 
to the travel editors of these cities are 
also enclosed. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1957. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: One of your constitu- 
ents may be formally presented with a golden 
key to the Nation's Capital. The golden-key 
presentation will highlight the summer-ju- 
bllee program sponsored by the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee, June 15 through 
Labor Day. To mark this occasion, the city 
will assume a gay, festive air with flags and 
banners spelling out a hearty welcome to its 
Jubilee guests. 

Concerts at the Watergate, and in the 
shadow of the Capitol; parades, Fourth of 
July celebration, President’s cup fegatta, 
Woodiawn Mansion ceremony, and other out- 
standing attractions will be recorded in a 
calendar of events. This comprehensive 
brochaure of things to see and do in the 
Nation's Capital is Jointly published by the 
Washington Hotel Association and the com- 
mittee. Airlines, bus lines, and railroads 
servicing Washington will handle the calen- 
dar distribution. Fifty of these calendars 
will contain a golden insert with the replica 
of a jubilee key. Residents of the cities 
scheduled to receive a marked copy of the 
calendar will be advised to that effect 
through newspaper, radio, and TV publicity. 
They will be told to visit their travel offices 
and to ask for their copy of the calendar of 
events. One of the calendars will bear the 
Jubilee key insignia. 

The finder of the marked copy will become 
an official guest of the Nation's Capital. We 
are also urging the travel editors of the jubi- 
lee key cities to sponsor a courtesy key to be 
delivered by the finder as a good will mes- 
sage from his city to the Nation's Capital. 
Upon his arrival to the city, the finder will 
be presented with a golden key which will 
guide him through a week of summer jubi- 
lee fun. 

A list of jubilee key cities, a copy of the 
calendar of events, and a press release de- 
scribing the jubilee key program are en- 
closed with this letter. You might want to 
drop a line to the constituents of your key 
cities Inviting them to visit you. You might 
particularly like to have the key finder as 
your guest, 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE CROUCH, 
Chairman; Summer Jubilee Committee. 
LOOK FOR THE JUBILEE KEY TO THE NATION’S 
Most Excrrixd VACATION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There’s a magic key 
hidden in your city, Find it, and you will 
discover the pass to an unforgettable week 
of “Summer Jubilee” fun in the Nation's 
Capital. Airlines, railroads, and bus lines 
carry a supply of the Washington Calendar 
of Events. In one of their city offices you 
may find a marked copy of the Calendar— 
and the mark will be that of the golden 
Jubilee Key. 

The benefits to which this golden symbol 
entitles the finder are representative of the 
many wonderful features of the “Summer 
Jubilee,” June 15 through Labor Day. Spon- 
sored by the Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee, this summer-long holiday offers un- 
usual values in entertainment and economy, 

A week's stay for two with breakfast is the 
key's first reward. The Burlington, Jeffer- 
son, Raleigh, and Sheraton-Park Hotels are 
offering their air-conditioned comfort to the 
lucky finder of the Jubilee Key. Their 
rates, listed in the Calendar of Events, re- 
flect the special family plans initiated by 
most Washington hotels during the summer 
months, Children under 14 are admitted 
free. In some cases, swimming-pool priv- 
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ileges, free garage space, and breakfast are 
added to the plan. 

All that Washington has to offer is at the 
disposal of the key winner and of the sum- 
mer visitor: Band concerts in the shadow of 
the Capitol or at the Watergate steps, Fourth 
of July celebration with its elaborate fire- 
works displays, and the speed-shattering 
powerboat races of the President’s Cup Re- 
gatta. The key finder will be a guest at the 
rustic Olney Theater, featuring Broadway 
shows and musicals. He will also receive 
two passes to the romantic open-air Carter 
Barron Amphitheater where Jimmy Durante, 
Bob Hope, Harry Belafonte, and Jerry Lewis 
appear in the Entertainment Under the 
Stars series. Add to this two tickets to big- 
league baseball and a moonlight cruise on 
the Potomac River and you will catch the 
glimpse of an exciting weekend awaiting the 
key finder as well as the visitor. 

Seeing the Nation's Capital is a delightful 
and rewarding experience. Graceful monu- 
ments and memorials, stately White House 
and Capitol Building, surrounded by shady 
trees and green laws are truly beautiful. 
The Jubile Key finder will be taken on a 
complete sightseeing tour of the city, cour- 
tesy of the Gray Line. From Union Station 
to Rock Creek Park, one building after an- 
other will unfold in a majestic. succession. 
The climax of the trip will be a visit to 
George Washington's home—Mount Vernon. 

The international flavor of Washington 
emanates not only from the presence of for- 
eign dignitaries and the impressive embassy 
row, but also from the cosmopolitan nature 
of the city’s restaurants. Their cuisine will 
please the most refined gourmet palate. The 
Jubilee Key finder is invited to dine in seven 
different restaurants—one for each day of 
his stay in the Nation's Capital. 

Inquire about travel to Washington, ask 
for your copy of the Calendar of Events at 
the travel offices of airlines, railroads, and 
bus lines. The Calendar that you pick up 
might contain your lucky Jubilee Key- 
Visit the Nation's Capital gay and festive in 
its summer jubilee attire. Be a guest of 
the city and let the city treat you to an un- 
forgettable vacation. 

IT'S SUMMER JUBILEE TIME IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Wasuincton, D. C—Fiags, banners, and 
festive decorations will greet the visitor upon 
his arrival to the Washington Summer Jubi- 
lee. Sponsored by the Greater National 
Capital Committee, this summer-long holi- 
day offers unusual entertainment and 
economy values. 

A red carpet of welcome extending from the 
Union Station to the Rock Creek Park is 
laid out by the air-conditioned hotels fea- 
turing special family-rate plans. Children 
under 14 are admitted free. And in some 
cases, swimming-pool privileges, free break- 
fasts and garage space are included in the 
Summer Jubilee rates. 

“There is more to do, more to see in Wash- 
ington, D. C.“ reads the summer slogan of 
the city. Against the green expanse of its 
many parks, Washington is more beautiful 
than ever. The Jefferson Memorial, the Lee 
House, and the Presidential Mansion, en- 
compassed by blooming flowers and spacious 
lawns provide a rare sightseeing experience 
for the entire family. Culminating in ® 
visit to the stately Mount Vernon, a Potomac 
cruise on a sunny day is leisurely and 
refreshing. 

For music lovers there are summer-long 
concerts at the Watergate steps or in the 
shadow of the Capitol Building. Harness 
racing and big-league baseball are Washing- 
ton's favorites and a must for the visitor. A 
pre-Broadway world premiere of the West 
Side Story is opening at the National Theater 
in August. Beginning with mid-June Bob 
Hope, Jimmy Durante, Harry Bellafonte and 
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other nationally known entertainers will ap- 

Pear in the romantic open-air Carter Barron 

Amphitheater, Add to this solemn post 

Parades, military ceremonies as well as nu- 

merous gallery exhibits and you will capture 

r glimpse of the forthcoming Jubilee attrac- 
ions. 

The special events of Washington are par- 
ticularly well-known. (Gigantic firework 
displays illuminating the graceful skyline of 
the Nation’s Capital are part of an elaborate 
Fourth of July celebration. Speed-shater- 
ing powerboat races attract an interna- 
tional group of spectators to witness the 
breathtaking battle for the coveted: trophy. 
Swimming meets, canoe and sailboat races 
Constitute additional competitive events of 
the President's Cup Regatta. A closing fea- 
ture of the “Summer Jubilee" program, the 
Candle Light Tour of the Woodlawn Planta- 
tion is enchanting in its simplicity and 
Symbolic of the Nation's historic past. 

A complete list of Washington summer 
events as well as the Summer Jubilee hotel 
rates are incorporated into a calendar of 
events. This brochure, jointly published 
by the Greater National Capital Committee 
and the Washington Hotel Association, can 
be obtained either from the carriers’ offices 
or by writing to the Greater National Capital 
Se, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, 
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Tattered Battle Flag Flies Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the city of Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
My district, was linked with the great 
Republic of the Philippines by a colorful 
ceremony held in the home of the famed 
Gen, Emilio Aguinaldo. 

The story of this ceremony, involving 
Teturn to General Aruinaldo of a battle 
flag captured in the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion and long a prized possession of 
Spanish War veterans and later the Pub- 
lic Museum of Kalamazoo, is described 
in the following newspaper article from 

e Kalamazoo Gazette: 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the following article: 
TATTERED BATTLE FLAG FLIES AcAIN—KALAMA- 

ZOOANS RETURN TREASURED RELIC OF PHILIP- 

PINE RESELLION A 

Manna, June 12—Gen. Emilio F. 
Aguinaldo, the 89-year-old rebel chief who 
became president of the first Philippine Re- 
Public, today saw a tattered battle flag from 
his fight for freedom fly over his hometown 
*quare through the efforts of a group of 

Mazooans. 

The flag, taken in battle more than half a 
Century ago, was returned to the aged hero 
Of the Philippines in a colorful ceremony 
this morning (Manila time) by United States 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen. The presen- 
tation took place at Kawit, Cavite Province, 
in Aguinaldo's home where Philippine inde- 
io from Spain was declared June 12, 


SENT BY PRAUS 
The tri-colored fiag was sent to Aguinaldo 
Alex A. Praus, director of the Kalamazoo 
lic Museum, at the request of its former 
Owners, the members of Richard Westnedge 
P. United Spanish War Veterans, of 
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The flag had been a treasured memento 
of the Philippine campaign and had- been 
given to the post by the late Frank Riley who 
brought it home from the Island war. 

In making the presentation before a gath- 
ering -of diplomatic notables and aged vet- 
erans of the Philippine Insurrection, Am- 
bassador Bohlen said in part: 

“The director of the Kalamazoo Public Mu- 
seum recognized that what to the people of 
Kalamazoo was a prized acquisition, was to 
the people of the Philippines a sacred symbol 
of their long and glorious struggle for na- 
tional independence, 

RIGHTFUL PLACE 


“Therefore it was decided that since those 
who once bore arms against each other are 
now united in the bond of fraternal friend- 
ship, and since the independence movement 
which you led at the time this flag was 
made—almost six decades ago—has achieved 
its goal, the flag's rightful place is in your 
hands.” 

Co: 
helped arrange the presentation, 
Aguinaldo: 

“Warmest greetings on the return of your 
battle flag, long a prized and honored posses- 
sion of the citizens of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Michigan. I join my con- 
stituents in saluting both a great patriot and 
the cordial Philippine-American relations he 
has helped bulld.” 

After the presentation Aguinaldo and 
Bohlen stood on the balcony of Aguinaldo's 
home and watched a parade of Philippine 
veterans pass in review. The flag was then 
taken to the Kawit town plaza and raised as 
a 69-year-old former rebel sounded reveille, 


Aucusr E. JOHANSEN, who 
wired 


Hon. R. Gregg Cherry 
SPEECH 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the Honorable R. Gregg Cherry, a 
great American and former governor of 
North Carolina, whose death occurred 
yesterday. North Carolina has lost an 
outstanding leader who contributed so 
largely to the growth and prosperity of 
our great State. 

His death has brought sorrow to thou- 
sands of North Carolinians who had 
known him and who had labored with 
him, and it has brought particular sad- 
ness to those who were so closely asso- 
ciated with him in his public service in 
the State, He was a man of deep loyalty 
and devotion to friends, party, State, 
and Nation. 

Early in life Gregg Cherry entered the 
practice of law in Gastonia, N. C., and 
likewise began his public-service career, 
first as mayor of Gastonia, representative 
in the North Carolina General Assembly, 
speaker of the North Carolina General 
Assembly, and later as State senator. 

When he became a candidate for gov- 
ernor his public service and other posi- 
tions of trust caused the people of the 
State of North Carolina to conclude he 
would make a good executive and he was 
elected governor in the fall or 1944. 
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He was proud that he was a son of a 
democratic State and represented demo- 
cratic people who had placed him in a 
8 5 a pon power. He liked 
people. He was at home among le in 
all walks of life. peer 

As soldier and governor he fought that 
all men might have a fairer and better 
opportunity and that those who inherited 
the land might enjoy its fruits, their 
rightful heritage. 

During his lifetime he accomplished 
much as an administrator and as chief 
executive of the State of North Carolina. 

With the death of this North Carolina 
Statesman, there has passed from the 
Scene a great American. 


Fallout Peril—A Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Hartford 
Times editorial on fallout peril from nu- 
clear weapons points up very well the 
concern of many constituents in my dis- 
trict in Connecticut, I believe a non- 
partisan discussion of this issue is 
healthy at this time, in view of the in- ` 
ternational concern developing over dis- 
armament. 

President Eisenhower's most impor- 
tant goal has always been a lasting peace. 
The public backed him overwhelmingly 
and rejected Mr. Stevenson’s use of this 
issue as an emotional stimulus to his 
campaign, which was obviously inap- 
propriate at that time, as recent Rus- 
sian atrocities in Hungary and else- 
where have clearly demonstrated. 

It behooves us to examine all aspects 
of our foreign and domestic policies. 
The President can be counted on to make 
a responsible and wise decision with all 
of the pertinent facts and world condi- 
tions in proper perspective. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Hartford Times of May 25, 1957] 
‘FALLOUT PERIL—A PROPOSAL 

The number of thinkers who believe man 
is committing murder and suicide by mak- 
ing tests of nuclear weapons is growing 
daily. These men include philosophers, 
theologians, physicians, physicists—men of 
many occupations and all political beliefs, 
They are desperately afraid. 

Their fear is that test explosions of nu- 
clear weapons have been creating, and are 
still creating, clouds of radioactive dust in 
the upper air, dust that settles in a gentle, 
deadly fallout over the whole earth. This 
dust cannot be disposed of, It will be dan- 
gerous for many generations to come. It 
poisons water, food, the very earth itself. 
Settling into the bones of humans, especially 
children, it starts incurable cancers. 

Who are these fearful men? Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, the medical missionary who 
works in isolation in Africa and has been 
given international recognition as a moralist 
an a musician. Pope Pius XII. voicing his 
thoughts through radio, public audiences 
and the columns of the Vatican newspaper, 
The Atomic Scientists Association of Eng- 
land. Dr. Linus Pauling, a chemist at Cali- 
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fornia Institute of Technology and a Nobel 
Prize winner. An association of German 
physicists, banded together to beseech their 
government's opposition to continuing nu- 
clear tests. The Japanese Government, 
which sent a special envoy to London and 
Rome for a similar purpose. 

There are many others, whose knowledge 
and authority cannot be gainsaid. All are 
afraid—not for themselves but for humanity. 

Every nuclear explosion catries aloft many 
dangerously radioactive elements, Some of 
these elements decay very quickly, a few in 
a matter of seconds. Some are dangerous for 
several lifetimes. Others will be deadly for 

-as much as 200 million years. There is no 
way to rid the earth of them. They fall into 
rivers, fields, and oceans, and are absorbed 
by plants and eaten and drunk by animals. 
When a fish dies from their lethal emana- 
tions, the radioactivity does not cease. It 
can kill another fish or a human. 

Never before, until now, has man had in 
his hands the means of bringing about his 
own total destruction. Knives, clubs, guns, 
fire bombs, all the weapons of the past— 
these can kill only in the vicinity of the 
place in which they are used. Once used, 
they are harmless until used again, 

The dust from nuclear bombs can kill 
again and again and again, and there is no 
way to stop it from killing. Every nuclear 
explosion is more dangerous than the last, 
because the accumulation of dust is that 
much heavier. 

Spokesmen for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission say the danger is not yet great 
enough to menace mankind. They cannot 
deny that it exists. The layman, without 
scientific training or physical equipment to 
assess the peril, may hope that the AEC is 
right, but he must give great weight to the 
opinions of the men who disagree. And the 
terror is contagious. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby announces that the United States now 
has a clean“ H-bomb, in which health haz- 
ards are “minimized.” He does not say they 
are eliminated. The difference is only one 
of degree. Each H-explosion adds much or 
little to the accumulation of poison. 

Is there any hope for mankind under this 
terrible and progressively worse threat of 
death? Yes. Man can survive the present 
level of artificial radioactivity. ‘Thousands 
will die, but man will live. Dr. Pauling says 
10,000 persons have died or are dying from 
the effects of the explosions already set off, 
but the prospect of cancerous death is not 
yet universal. It is only an increase in radio- 
activity, contributed by more and more ex- 
Pplosions, that can kill the human race. 

Protection, then, lies in a halt to nuclear 
explosions large enough to throw deadly 
dusts into tie upper air, This means stop- 
ping tests of the H- bomb. 

Up to now, H-bombs have been tested by 
three nations, Russia, the United States, and 
Great Britain. It is unlikely that any other 
nation can develop an H-bomb. Therefore, 
if Russia, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain stop testing their bombs, humanity will 
be safe from the effects unless war breaks 
out and the bombs are put to military use. 

The horribleness of the H-bomb is the 
best deterrent to its use. The problem of 
nuclear disarmament is outside our scope in 
this discussion of the tests and their effects. 
But there is a way to approach an interna- 
tional halt to testing. 

It would not involve any great danger to 
any nation’s security. There would be no 
need for international inspection of nuclear 
production. There need not even be a formal 
agreement. All that is required is a state- 
ment from President Eisenhower. 

“The United States will not again explode 
any nuclear device capable of poisoning the 
atmosphere unless it has evidence that such 
a device has been exploded, after this date, 
in a foreign country.” 


What would happen if the President made 
that statement? In one short sentence he 
would take a long step toward safety. Rus- 
sia would be put into a position in which, if 
she is sincere in her many protests of horror 
at the continued polsoning of the atmos- 
phere she must do the same thing or lose 
great face. Great Britain would be in a simi- 
lar position, Who would wish to be responsi- 
hie for continuing the pollution of the 
world? : 

Would the security of the United States be 
endangered? There might, of course, be 
some risk. But we now have a usable H- 
bomb, big enough to serve our military pur- 
poses in a future war. If Russia stops test- 
ing, we are still ahead. If she does not stop, 
we can resume our tests. 

Would there be danger that Russia might 
outstrip us in the arms race if tests were 
stopped in both countries? No, for nothing 
would be said about laboratory research and 
mathematical investigations of H-weapons. 
Each side would continue that kind of work. 

Could we trust the Russians to stop tests 
if we did? There would be no need for trust, 
because an H-bomb explosion is Impossible 
to hide. Instruments that monitor the upper 
air over America reveal in a few days an ex- 
plosion anywhere on the globe. If they in- 
dicated that Russia was again, or still, ex- 
ploding H-bombs, we could start our tests 
again. The Russians know this, of course. 

It would take courage for the President to 
stop the tests. For one thing, such a pro- 
posal was one of the chief points of the cam- 
paign of Adlai E. Stevenson, his recent op- 
ponent for the Presidency. The President 
would have to expect jeers from both his own 
party and the Democrats for adopting Mr. 
Stevenson's suggestion. We believe he is big 
enough to ignore them. 

If tests stopped, the world could relax a 
little. It is impossible to forecast whether 
the door to disarmament might also open a 
little wider. That, if it happened, would be 
wonderfully welcome. 

But the goal of greatest immediate impor- 
tance, the result we must achieve, is a stop 
to the deposit of one tiny layer after another 
of deadly poison on the earth. 


Action Now on Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune dated June 26, 
1957: 

ACTION Now on HUNGARY 

Since last Thursday the world has had 
before it a document detailing one of the 
most shocking international crimes of this 
century. In 150,000 words, a United Nations 
investigatory commission has itemized the 
brutal suppression by Soviet Russia of the 
uprising by the Hungarian people against the 
Communist regime that had been foisted 
upon them from the outside. The report 
was compiled without any help from the 
Communist overlords of Hungary—indeed, 
over their determined opposition. But it was 
derived from the first-hand testimony of 
refugees, from a study of official documents, 
from a knowledge of recent Hungarian his- 
tory. And it found that the uprisings in 
Budapest and elsewhere last October and 
November stemmed from the grievances of 
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the people and their desire for liberty, rather 
than from the intervention of “Western im- 
perialists,” as the Communist charge. 

It found, too, that if the Hungarians them- 
selves had been permitted to determine thelr 
future, the pro-Communist government 
would have perished. The Hungarians never 
asked the Soviets to intervene; they came 
over the border uninvited and unwanted, 
with troops and tanks, and crushed the popu- 
lar insurrection with force and with fire. 
Since the imposition of the Kadar regime in 
Hungary, the report asserts, liberties have 
been supressed and denied. But the investi- 
gators make clear their belief that basic 
yearning of the Hungarians for independence 
has only been strengthened by the Commu- 
nist terror and that if the people had the 
means of freely expressing their will, Kadar 
and his Communist henchmen would be 
driven from power. 

Few more devastating bills of particulars 
against armed intervention by a great power 
have ever been drawn up. But to indict the 
aggressor is not enough. A way must be 
found to redress the wrong and to restore 
the rights and the losses of the victim. 

This is the problem that now confronts 
the United Nations. The report has been 
drawn up, but if the U. N. merely lets it 
rest in the archives it will have failed in its 
duty, Today can be a decisive day in the 
history of the U. N.’s handling of the Hun- 
garian situation. For representatives of the 
24 nations which sponsored the orli 
General Assembly resolution calling for the 
investigation will meet to decide whether to 
press for action on the report now, or to 
postpone it until later, 

A regular meeting of the General Assem- 
bly is scheduled for the autumn, and discus- 
sion could be deferred until then. But this 
is an extraordinary matter which demands 
extraordinary action. If a special midsum~ 
mer meeting of the General Assembly were 
convoked, the importance of the Hungarian 
report, and the determination of the U. N. 
to do something about it, would be force- 
fully dramatized. Pressures would be con- 
centrated on the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite regime in Budapest. The people of Hun- 
gary and of other Iron Curtain lands would 
be heartened by the demonstration of the 
world’s concern for them. They and th 
oppressors would be made aware that the 
overwhelming majority of the U. N. 
the suppression of Hungarian Independence 
as a challenge to which a response must be 
found, rather than as a fait accompli to be 
accepted with a few pious protestations. 

We urge the United States delegation and 
all others concerned with freedom to take 
the lead in calling for a special Gen 
Assembly meeting now. The report of the 
special investigation committee stands as 4 
monument to the heroism of Hungary. IT 
must not be turned into a monument to the 
futility of the United Nations. 


Gov. Robert Gregg Cherry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I brought to the attention 
the Members of the House the passing 
a great North Carolinian, former GOV: 
Robert Gregg Cherry, of Gastonia, N. C. 

I am inserting in the Recorp a copy of 
the story of his death carried by the 


on 
of 
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Gastonia, N. C., Gazette on Tuesday, 
June 25, 1957. I believe that this story 
will be of interest to our colleagues, since 
it so fully sets forth some of the high- 
lights in the life of this great American. 

The article follows: 

Robert Gregg Cherry, 65—North Carolina's 
89th governor and the only Gaston County 
man ever to serve in the governor's office— 
died at 7:40 o'clock this morning at Gaston 
Memorial Hospital. 

He had entered the hospital here June 5. 

Several weeks earlier he had been a patient 
&t Duke Hospital in Durham. 

Cause of his death was described by his 
Principal physician, Dr. W. A. Anthony, of 
Gastonia, as a form of toxic poisoning. Dr. 
Anthony announced an autopsy will be con- 
ducted, but said this is of a routine nature. 

nurses and a physician were with 
the former governor at the time of his death. 
Dr. Anthony had last visited Mr. Cherry's 
Toom in the hospital to check his condition 
at 11 o'clock last night. Dr. Anthony, who 

Was present at the hospital a few min- 
Utes. after he died, said that Mr. Cherry's 
denden ‘worsened suddenly just prior to his 

eath, 

While much of his life was devoted to 
Public service, Cherry was also a highly suc- 
cessful attorney, known particularly for his 

at cross-examination and his mastery 
of rough-and-tumble courthouse tactics. 

essing a keen wit and never-failing sense 
Of humor, he frequently was successful in 

of a lawsuit in throwing his opposition 
s ce. He served as Governor from 

944 through 1948. 

Funeral for the former Governor will be 
hela Thursday at 11 a. m. at First Methodist 
Church. Officiating will be Dr. Wilson O. 
Weldon and the Reverend C. E. Murray, 
Pastor of the church. Entombment will be 

the mausoleum in Gaston Memorial Park. 

orary pallbearers will be members of 
the Gaston County Bar Association. 

e only survivors of Mr. Cherry are his 
Wife, Mrs. Mildred S. Cherry of the home, 212 
West Ninth Avenue, and a half-brother, W. 

Cherry of Catawba, S. C. 

The body will be at Carothers Funeral 
Home until 1 hour before the services when 
it will lle in state at the church. 

The family asks that friends give memorial 
donations to the School for Handicapped 
Children instead of sending floral offerings. 

Mr. Cherry was a member of First Meth- 
dist Church and served for a number of 
Years as a member of its official board. In 

Civic sphere he was a member of the 

estonia Kiwanis Club. 

Besides his service as such in public affairs, 
DWering a long legislative career climaxed 
1 service as Governor, he was also a power- 

ul voice in the Democratic Party. He served 
ma orth Carolinas State Democratic chalr- 

n. 


He was instrumental in writing the State 
Democratic platform in 1948, the last year 
f his governorship. As head of the North 
Carolina delegation during the 1948 National 
Democratic Convention he stood firm against 
ll attempts to bolt North Carolina to the 
Th of the Dixiecrats, led by J. Strom 
Ris mona. then Governor of South Carolina, 
last active service in Democratic politics 
as a delegate last August to the 1956 
ional Democratic Convention at Chicago. 
IRON MAJOR 
Gregg Cherry, the State's 89th Governor, 
Was known as the Iron Major. 
me a soldier, as a governor, as a man— 
all his life and with all the things he 
nig. Plished—the Cherry leadership, mag- 
ap 2? wit, and warm human touch always 
Dantes against a background that had a 
tive iron quality. 
ne Speaker of the house of representatives 
1937, he ruled with an iron hand. He was 


Nat 


hard and firm, like iron. His favorite color 
was gray. He wore gray suits and socks, and 
shirts in shades of matching gray. He often 
presented a picture in gray, without the 
grimness sometimes associated with that 
color. Topping off that picture was his head 
of glistening gray hair. 7 
MADE HIS 

The State's newspapers popularized the 
“Tron Major” title when Cherry was speaker 
of the house in 1937. This was a hard- 
working session, often a rebellious one, and 
Speaker Cherry made his mark in State 
politics, He came out of the session an 
excellent bet for the governor's chair. 

Robert Gregg Cherry was born October 17, 
1891, at Catawba Junction in York County, 
S. C. His father, a Confederate veteran, was 
C. Lafayette Cherry. His mother was the 

er Harriet Davis. 
ea boy was named for his grandfather, 
Gregg Cherry. His mother died when he was 
an infant and he was brought to his grand- 
parents’ home in Gastonia. 

Seven years later, when Gregg Cherry 
was still a child, his father died at the 
farm in South Carolina. 

MOVED HERE 
Cherry was taken into the 88 of his 
le, H M. Lineberger, who was ap- 
3 . guardian. The Lineberger 
family lived briefly at Catawba, S. C., but in 
December 1899, moved to Gastonia. 

Here, in Gastonia, Cherry grew up, at- 
tended school, and made friends who later 
helped him win election to the State's high- 
est office. The Linebergers treated him as 

eir own children. 
8 3 grandfather, Isaac Newton 
Davis, was a pioneer Gastonian. 

Cherry attended the public schools of Gas- 
tonia and was known as a serious and pur- 
poseful student. But he had a good sense of 
humor and ample energy for mischief. His 
teachers noted, however, his burning desire 
and ambition to rise above the — 
ne already had his eyes set on the gover- 
nor's chair some day. 

WORKED WAY THROUGH 

graduated from Gastonia High 
High Galion in 1908. He entered Trinity 
College (Duke University) and worked his 
way through picking up and delivering dry 
cleaning, selling tailored suits, and typing 
for the dean of the law school. 

He found time for basketball, too, and was 
good enough to be captain of the hardwood 
team his senior year. 

He graduated in 1912. Then followed 2 
years in law school. He received his bache- 
lor of laws degree in 1914. 

During the summers of 1912-14 Cherry 
worked in the tobacco fields near Durham, 
sold books door to door, and had a job in the 
mines of West Virginia. 

TO CONVENTIONS 

In 1912, when he graduated from Duke, 
Cherry took a trip to Chicago and Baltimore 
for the political conventions being held by 
Republicans and Democrats. He wanted to 
study politics at close range. 

First, he joined the Republicans in Chi- 
cago where a split was developing between 
William Howard Taft and ex-President Teddy 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt and the Bull Moosers 
walked out, splitting the party, and leaving 
the way clear for the Democrats to nominate 
Woodrow Wilson and elect him to the White 
age 1 ly, joined the re 

erry, cheering, joyously, join e re- 

8 Chicago and led them out of the 

convention hall. He secretly hoped for a 
deep enough split to elect a Democrat, 

CHEERED AGAIN 

On to Baltimore, and Cherry cheered 

cerely this time—as the Democrats 

gave the nomination to Woodrow Wilson who 

later was elected. 
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Tt was at Baltimore that Cherry met Jo- 
sephus Daniels, Raleigh newspaper publisher, 
who later was a strong influence in his life, 
especially in politics, 

In 1914 Cherry opened his law office in Gas- 
tonia. In 1917, as war clouds gathered, he 
organized a company of Gaston men and 
trained them as Company A, 115th Machine 
Gun Battalion, 30th Division, 

TRENCH FIGHTING 


The company saw front-line service in 
France, survived the bitter trench fighting 
for 6 months, and came home with a loss of 
only 3 killed and 17 wounded. Cherry held 
the rank of captain. 

Even before returning home, Cherry was 
projected into politics. Back in Gastonia 
his fellow townsmen put his name on the 
ticket as candidate for mayor, without his 
knowledge or consent, 

He got off the ship in New York a few 
days before the election in April 1919. He 
got home the day before the election. He 
was putting away his uniforms—changing 
over to civilian clothes—the day of the 
election. 

Cherry won. Being mayor of Gastonia was 
his first elective office. 

REELECTED 

He served until 1921. He ran again and 
Was reelected. 

Also in 1921 he married Miss Mildred Staf- 
ford, daughter of the mayor of Greensboro. 

Cherry continued his interest in the North 
Carolina National Guard. He was promoted 
to major, He joined the American Legion 
and was elected first commander of Gaston 
Post No. 23 in Gastonia. In 1929 he was 
elected State commander. 

He joined the Knights of Pythias, too, and 
Was elected grand chancellor in 1924. 

Politics took an ever-stronger hold on 
Cherry through the twenties. In 1929 his 
friend of Duke days, Willis Smith, of Raleigh, 
came to see him. 

RUN FOR HOUSE 

Smith wanted Cherry to run for the legis- 
lature. His reason: So Cherry would vote for 
him (Smith) for speaker of the house. 

His arm twisted, Cherry consented. He 
did run and was elected to the State legis- 
lature from Gaston County. 

He served in 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937, and 
1939. He was speaker of the house in 1937. 

In 1941 and 1943 he was elected to the 
State senate. 

Cherry was gradually emerging as the 
strongest candidate for governor in 1944. 
He was the front-running candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, 

CAMPAIGNING 

In the primary of 1944, Cherry went up 
and down the State preaching health and 
hard work, better educational facilities and 
sound financing, improved opportunities for 
State employees, veterans, and teachers, bet- 
ter roads, rural telephone service and elec- 
tricity, fair treatment of labor, improved 
agriculture, conservation and development of 
the State’s resources, tax reduction where 
possible, and plans for a postwar construc- 
tion program. 

After a hard campaign, Cherry won. He 
was elected governor that fall, becoming the 
89th man to hold the office and the first ever 
to serve from Gaston County. He was 53 
years old, 

SAVED MONEY 


Cherry's administration, pinched by war 
shortages, was unable to start any large-scale 
construction programs immediately. By 
careful handling of money, his administra- 
tion piled up surpluses of over $100 million 
that later went into permanent improve- 
ments of State institutions. 

Cherry's administration left large sums 
for increares to schoolteachers’ salaries, too. 

Upon his retirement as governor in 1949, 
Cherry returned to Gastonia to live, He re- 
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sumed his law practice in the same office 
bullding. 
Cherry's keen wit kept him in demand as 
a public speaker. He never lost his good 
humor, either, in the most trying situations 
as governor. 
NOT IN MY PRECINCT 


Once an angry schoolteacher wrote saying: 

“I wouldn't vote for you again if you were 
the angel Gabriel.” x 

Cherry fired back a reply: 

“If I were the angel Gabriel you couldn’t 
vote for me, You wouldn’t be in my pre- 
cinct.” 

Once a job seeker wrote, saying: 

“Mr. Smith of the highway department 
has just died. Do you think I can take his 
place?“ 

Cherry sent him a telegram saying: 

“It’s all right with me if you can arrange 
it with the undertaker.” 


Statement of Congressman Torbert H. 
Macdonald, a Representative of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, June 19, the Honorable Torsert 
H. MACDONALD, Representative from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, appeared and testified against 
the confirmation of Chairman Jerome 
K. Kuykendall, of the Federal Power 
Commission, to a new 5-year term. 

Mr. Macponaup has been one of the 
most vigorous and outstanding oppo- 
nents of the natural-gas bill in the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of which we are both members. 
I believe that his remarks in connection 
with the confirmation of Chairman Kuy- 

- kendall are of the utmost importance 
to the American people, and for that 
reason, I have asked permission to insert 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time. 


I hope all will read the remarks of 
Mr. Macponatp and that others will come 
to realize as I have that the Honorable 
‘Torgert H. Macponatp has been serving 
well his constituents and the consuming 
public of his country by his vigorous and 
forceful opposition to a bill which would 
cost the consuming public of this country 
some $950 million a year: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN TorBEerT H. MAC- 
DONALD, A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Macponatp. Mr. Chairman, I am Tor- 

BERT H. Macpona.n, Representative from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts, I am very grateful to you and the 
other members of this committee for the 
opportunity to appear and present my views 
on the important matter that is new pending 
before this honorable committee. ' 

I am appearing here this morning on the 
matter of the reappointment of Chairman 
Jerome K. Kukkendall to a new 5-year term 
on the Federdl Power Commission. I would 
like at this pont to preface my remarks by 
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stating that as far as I know Chairman Kuy- 
kendall is a fine gentleman personally. I 
certainly have no personal objections to him. 
However, I feel strongly that Mr. Kuyken- 
dall has not always carried out the main 
duty of his high office, namely to protect the 
public interest. The basis for my opinion 
is predicated solely on testimony given be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which I am a member, 
on the natural gas legislation now pending 
before that committee. 

The members of this committee are well 
aware that the House Commerce Committee 
has recently concluded the public hearings 
on H. R. 6790, the natural gas bill, which 
seeks to free producers from effective Fed- 
eral regulation. Yesterday, in fact, we began 
executive consideration of legislation and 
will be continuing same during this week, at 
least. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to argue or 
expound on the merits or demerits of the 
gas legislation that is now pending before 
the House Commerce Committee, Rather I 
think that this committee should have 
brought before it the part Chairman Kuy- 
kendall played in formujating this gas leg- 
islation. 

I am sure that every member of this com- 
mittee will agree with me that when Chair- 
man Kuykendall took office as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission he took oath 
to enforce and follow the laws of the United 
States, especially those governing his own 
agency which was set up to protect the 
American consumer from the unfair prac- 


` tices of large gas producers. As we all know, 


abuses by certain large companies led to 
the passage of the Natural Gas Act in 1938. 

I soon discovered, after questioning Chair- 
man Kuykendall during the gas hearings on 
May 9, 1957, that he had not carried out the 
principles of that oath, but that he had 
called secret meetings with the three seg- 
ments of the natural- industry, namely, 
Randall LeBeouf, Jr., LeBeouf, Lamb & 
Leiby of New York City, representing the 
gas distributing segment; William Tarver, 
of Southern Natural Gas, Birmingham, Ala., 
representing the transmission segment; and 
David Searis, counsel for Texas Natural Gas 
Producers, representing the gas producing 
segment of the industry. The admitted 
purpose of the secret meeting was to draft 
a bill acceptable to all segments of the Nat- 
ural Gas Industry. This meeting, as you 
may know, was held on the instruction of 
the White House. There is no question that 
the vetoed corpse of the first Harris gas bill 
was still warm when Mr. Kuykendall insti- 
tuted this gas legislation. That he did so 
at the request of the White House is not a 
mitigating circumstance in my opinion. He 
was appointed to serve the public, not the 
White House. I feel that the actual testi- 
mony taken before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee should be in- 
cluded in these hearings lest I be accused 
of prejudice. I now insert the actual ques- 
tions and answers.as appear in the reporters’ 
transcript of the hearings. 

The following is taken verbatim from the 
official record of our committee hearings: 
“TESTIMONY OF JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, Ham- 

MAN, FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE ON MAY 9, 1957, TO 

AMEND THE NATURAL GAS ACT J 

"Page 184 and 185 of the transcript: 

“Mr, MacponaLp, Would the gentleman 
yield for one clarifying short question? 

Mr. O'Hara. All right; I will yield. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Do I understand that you 
say you were not consulted at all about this 
aa or merely about the drafting of the 

i11? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I was not 
consulted at all about.this by anyone that 
Jean recall, 
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“Mr, MACDONALD, Thank you, Mr. O'HARA. 

“Mr. O'Hara. Does that clarify it? 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

“Page 245 to 255 of the transcript: 

“Mr, Macponatp., Sir, this morning there 
was some conversation about what part you 
had played in the formulation of H. R. 6790. 
which was introduced by Mr. O'Hara and 
Mr. Harris. Would you care to comment on 
your part, your role, in the formulation of 
this bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Well, I com- 
mented this morning, and I will repeat it: I 
had no part in the formulation of this bill 
or any other bill. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. If I were to say to you, 
sir, that it is common knowledge—or strike 
‘knowledge'—it is commonly reported, shall 
we say, that prior to the election, prior to 
the past congressional and presidential elec- 
tions, that you made it known to various 
segments of the industry that you wished 
they would get together to present to you 
a bill of this type so that you could make 
a report to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, would I be saying something that 
was not correct? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes; you 
would. 

“Mr. MacponaLp. Then you categorically 
deny that you ever let any segment of the 
industry know that you were interested in 
their plans for the formulation of a neW 
so-called gas bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. What hap- 
pened was this, Mr. MacponaLp: That while 
Congress was still in session last year, and 
after the Harris-Fulbright bill had been 
vetoed, Jerry Morgan at the White House 
contacted me and asked me if I, without 
saying anything to anybody, could prepare 
a draft of a bill which I thought would ful- 
fill the requirements that the President had 
stated in his veto message. So I told him 
I would try to do that. I went to work on 
it all by myself, and I soon ran into many 
problems. So I talked to Mr. Morgan, eX- 
plaining that I could not do it myself, and 
the only way I could think to get it done 
quickly would be to confer with some of the 
people who had opposed the bill. I said I 
would like to talk with Mr. Randall LeBoeuf, 
who had been the spokesman of the distribut- 
ing companies that opposed the bill. 

“Mr. Macbonatp. What is his official title? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. He is a law- 
yer in New York City. I think he is in the 
room here right now. 

"I talked with Mr. LeBoeuf, and he was 
willing to lend any assistance he could. 
He, however, agreed that we probably,should 
get some representative of the producers 
and some representative of the pipelines. 

“So I selected two other lawyers. I 
Mr. Searles, who has been a spokesman here 
for the producing industry on the previous 
bill, and I selected a Mr. Tarver, who 
to be an attorney some years ago, long be- 
fore I was with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, on the Federal Power Commission staff. 
but who is very knowledgeable about, the 
Natural Gas Act and is now employed by 
one of the pipeline companies. 

“Those gentlemen agreed that they would 
try to put together what they thought 
would be a good bill, and they did some 
work on it. 

“In the meantime—— 

“Mr. Macponaup. Did you see this bill 
while they were working on it? 
Commissioner KUYKENDALL. 
think this bill was in existence. 

“Mr, Macponaup, You said they were 
working on a bill, not H. R, 6790, but a bill, 
and I am asking you if you saw that bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, I saw sev 
drafts of things they had drawn. None 
them, so far as I know, ever saw the light 
of day. 

“Then, as you will recall, last year, the 
President vetoed the farm bill, and other 
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things clogged up the congressional calen- 
dar, and it became quite clear to me that 
there would be no possibility of the ad- 
ministration sponsoring a gas bill, and I in- 
quired of Mr. Morgan, and he later checked 
with me, and said that it was definitely out 
of the realm of possibility for this year, 

“So I told these other three men I have 
Mentioned that there was no chance of any 
bill coming up that year, 

“In the meantime, I learned, and I have 
forgotten now from just whom, that Mr, 
Heyke s 

“Mr. MacDoNaLD. Who fs he? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Mr. Heyke is 
president of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co,, 
had instigated some conferences, not among 
lawyers, but among executives of the in- 
dustry. 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Each segment of the In- 
dustry? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes. 

“And then later, Mr. Heyke came to me 
and said he had heard rumors about some 
lawyers drawing a gas bill, and he had 
started these conferences, he hoped they 
Would be fruitful, and he requested that 
I defer to him and not have sort of a com- 
8 group going. And so I acquiesced to 
hat, 


“Mr. Macpowatp. What time of the year 
Was this conversation had? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Oh, I don't 
know, perhaps around the time Congress ad- 
jJourned. I am not sure, 

“Mr. Macponatp. August? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, And so I 
stepped out of the picture at that time, never 
called these three lawyers together again 
that I had talked with; but was aware of 
the fact, and was advised from time to time 
by Mr. Heyke, or some of the other parties, 
that he had gotten together, and generally 
of what they were trying to do. 

“And Mr. Harris mentioned that he had 
Rotten ahold of a statement of principles. 
Well, I believe I received a copy of that. 

“Mr. Macoonatp. A statement of principles 
from whom? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don't re- 
member whether I got it from Mr. Heyke or 
one of the others, from other segments of 
the industry, with whom he was conferring. 
But I took no part in that at all, but let 
them go their way with it. 

“Mr, MacponaLp. And you say that is the 
last you had to do with those segments of 
the industry concerning a gas bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. Yes, except, 
as I said before, they reported to me now 
and then as a matter of courtesy. I remem- 
ber one time they reported that they were 
Just about at the end of their rope. They 
didn’t think they could ever agree on any- 
thing. 

Peay Macpowatp, What time of year was 
? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don’t recall. 
I didn't keep any record of it. 

“Mr. MacponaLp. Was it during October 
and November preceding the election? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. I don't recall 
a it was preceding or after that elec- 

ti, 

Mr. Macponatp. And that is all the con- 
nection you have had with this bill? 

s "Commissioner KUYKENDALL. That is all; 
es, 

“Mr. MAcDoNaLD. Well, sir, as I understand 
it, the bill under which you administer the 
act, the act which you administer, was put in 
for the protection of the consuming public 
Of the United States, was it not? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes. 

“Mr. MacponaLp. And that, as such, your 

if not sole duty is to the consumers 
Of the United States; is that not correct? 

“Commisisoner KUYKENDALL. Well, to the 
Public interest, which embraces all segments 
Of the country. 
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“Mr. MacpdNatp. Well, after elections are 
over, the public interest reverts to the peo- 
ple, the public interest is the consumers, 
because there are roughly 29 million cou- 
sumers, and the number is going up all the 
time, as I understand it. 

“Would you not say that your primary 
duty is to protect the people who use this 
gas, rather than those who produce it? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes; and that 
is what I am endeavoring to do. 

“Mr. Macponatp. I would like to ask you 
this question: If, during the formulation of 
this bill which is now H. R. 6790, you did not 
call on any consumer group to find out how 
they felt about this matter, and relied solely 
on only the three segments of the industry 
that had to gain from any such bill? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Well, that is 
a loaded question. 

„Mr. MACDONALD. It is not a loaded ques- 


tion. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, I don't know 
what the distributors had to gain. 

“Mr. O'Hara. Let him answer that. 


“Mr. Hesetton, I think he has a right to 


ask it, 

“The CHamMan, The gentleman may pro- 
ceed in order. 

“Mr. Macponatp. I would like to say this, 
sir: Any question that may seem adverse to 
you is not necessarily loaded, and I, as an 
impartial member of this commitee, some- 
what resent being told I am asking loaded 
questions when actually I am merely asking 
you why you did not consult with the people 
from whom the job that you occupy was 
created to protect the very people that you 
did not—at least as you yet have said—ever 
consult, And I am just asking you why. 

“Now, that is not a loaded question. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, In the first 

place, I know of no sufficient consumer 
groups to go to; and I wasn't going to groups. 
I went to three individuals, and I ad- 
monished those individuals that there should 
be no publicity about this, and there should 
be absolute secrecy, because I did not want 
any rumors started that there might be an- 
other gas bill during the last session of 
Congress. 
“Purthermore, the pipeline group, and par» 
ticularly the distributing group, were an- 
tagonistic to the producers, and were in, and 
had the same position on the matter as did 
the consumer, alleged consumer groups, that 
opposed the bill last time. 

“That is why I went to Mr, LeBoeuf, who 
had been the spokesman, the chief spokes- 
man, for the opposition to the previous bill, 

“Mr. MacponaLp. I would just like to say 
that I think, under the circumstances, you 
acted wisely by acting in secret for the pur- 
poses you had in mind. But I repeat my 
question, for I have not had an answer to it 
yet. You have gone on about what you did, 
but you have said that you did not consult 
with any groups of consumers, and I know 
that you do know of groups of consumers, 
because they appeared here 2 years ago when 
you were in the room and you listened to 
their testimony in opposition to the House 
bill. 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. No; I did not 
consult with any consumer groups. I was 
consulting with lawyers. 

“Mr. MacnonaLp, Did you consult with 
any lawyers from a consumer group, of the 
mayors’ association, for one, the mayors of 
200 cities of the United States? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. No; I did not. 
I only consulted with these people I have 
mentioned. 

“Mr. Macponatp. Since the mayors of 200 
large cities of the United States comprise, at 
Jeast in theory, representation for millions 
ot people, and millions of people who would 
be affected by this bill, I cannot quite under- 
stand why you did not, and I am asking for 
an explanation why you did not. 
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“Commissioner KUYKENDALL. This bin 
poses a question where the producers are 
one interest, and not only the consumers 
but the distributing companies and the pipe- 
line companies were another interest. 

“Many pipeline companies were not 
friendly to the bill last time. 

“I got 3 extremely able men from those 3 
segments of the industry, and I believe that 
among those the consumer interests were 
adequately represented. 

“Mr, MacvonaLp. Now, sir, I want to yield 
to my colleague, but I want to ask because I 
think this comes to the nub of it: You con- 
sulted with those three groups because you 
wanted a gas bill, that is not correct? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Not groups; 
three individuals, 3 

“Mr. MACDONALD. With 3 representatives of 
3 segments of this industry. You, by virtue 
of consulting with them, were consulting 
with the industry, is that not correct, for 
the viewpoint of the segments which they 
represented? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes; I chose 
one from each segment. 

“Page 269 and 270 of the transcript: 

“Mr. MACDONALD. Sir, to go back to what 
we were originally talking about, your con- 
nection with the formulation of this bill, I 
do not know whether you are aware of this 
or not, but on April 15, 1957, there appeared 
in the Oil and Gas Journal an article which 
included the following paragraph, referring 
to the gas bill: 

Early hearing planned. The bill is based 
upon policies worked out by FPC Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall in meetings with in- 
dustry groups which he was asked to hold 
after the gas bill was vetoed by Elsenhower 
last year.’ 

Do you say that that statement is not an 
accurate statement? 

“Commissioner KUYKENDALL, Yes, I say it 
is not accurate. And I say that what I told 
you a little while ago is the truth. 

“Mr. MACDONALD, All right, sir.” 

You will note that Mr. Kuykendall made 
several denials before he finally admitted 
that he had indeed originated a gas bill. 
The role, and sole role of the Federal Power 
Commission is to protect the public against 
the proven depredations of the gas industry. 

The shocking thing in my mind is that 

Chairman Kuykendall never consulted a 
single consumer group the entire time this 
legislation was under consideration. If he 
was vitally interested in the consumers, he 
certainly was in a position to consult with 
any one of the 200 mayors of our large cities 
of the United States, who as you know, 
represent millions of people and whose asso- 
ciation had so vigorously opposed the first 
Harris bill, I could never get a satisfactory 
explanation from him as to why the con- 
sumers were left out when his sworn job is 
to protect the public consumers against the 
manipulation of the natural gas industry. 
It is apparent to me, from the evidence, that 
Chairman Kuykendall has not been protect- 
ing the interest of the consumer. In fact, 
from his testimony, I am convinced that he 
collaborated with the natural gas interests, 
to the exclusion of consumers, in drafting a 
gas bill to ease Federal price controls on 
gas producers. 

In order that the members of this com- 
mittee may have a complete picture I would 
like to have made a part of the hearing 
record as well for the consideration of this 
committee, a number of questions I asked 
Mr. Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., who testified 
on behalf of Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York on May 20, 1957, and his answers 
to these questions. Likewise, I would like 
to have the questions I asked Mr. John E. 
Heyke, Jr., president, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co, on June 4, 1957, and his answers, made 
& part of the hearing record. Their testi- 
mony reaffirms my position, 
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I am sure that if the members of this 
committee will study the questions I asked 
Chairman Kuykendall and the answers that 
he gave, together with the testimony of Mr. 
Heyke and Mr. LeBoeuf you will agree with 
me that Chairman Kuykendall failed in his 
primary duty to protect the people who use 
natural gas and favored those who produce 
it. The fact that distributors were involved 
is of very little consequence, for as we all 
know, the distributors merely pass along any 
increased cost to the consumer. Even more 
importantly the fact that all segments of 
this industry are closely intertwined is a 
fact beyond dispute. For example, Mr. 
Heyke, of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. and 
president of the Council of Local Gas Com- 
panies, in testimony before our committee 
stated: “Gas distributing companies are 
little more than sales agents for producers 
and pipelines.” 

Another illustration of the closeness of 
the three segments of the industry is shown 
by the fact that one of the principal wit- 
nesses for the pipelines in this natural gas 
bill hearing is leaving his position this 
month as head of a pipeline transmission 
company to become president of the large 
distributing company that services Chicago, 
In 


The record of the testimony before our 
committee is replete with testimony that 
Mr. Kuykendall consulted not only with his 
secret group representing the three seg- 
ments of the industry, but also a second 
group in which everybody but the public 
was represented. Mr, Randall LeBoeuf, of 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, and Lieby of New York, who 
have clients in all phases of the gas and oil 
industry, worked hard and long as a mem- 
ber of both secret and nonsecret industry 
groups in drafting the bill now known as the 
Harris-O Hara bill. The main point in both 
groups’ bill and which is presently contained 
in the Harris-O Hara bill, is the prohibition 
against the Federal Power Commission look- 
ing at the producers cost of production. 
This prohibition against looking at costs will 
cost the consumers of natural gas literally 
billions of dollars. It is the quid pro quo 
for which the producers are willing to file 
reports to the Federal Power Commission, 
whereas under the first Harris bill they 
would not even have to report. This pro- 
hibition is contained in the draft of legis- 
lation put forth by the secret group of in- 
dustry representatives called together by 
Commissioner Kuykendall in principal No. 
11, subparagraph (5). I am making this 
draft, which was furnished me by Mr. Le- 
Boeuf at my request, a part of the record. 

What this cost prohibition will mean to 
the consumer I think is clearly illustrated by 
a concrete example in the Denver, Colo., area. 
In this factual case if the Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co. was given a rate increase, based on 
the regular cost method now in effect, the 

increase would amount to $1,698,198, or a 26- 

percent increase, which of course is paid by 
the consumer, The same case based on a 
cost-prohibition basis which would be fol- 
lowed under the Harris-O Hara bill would 
amount to $7,543,335, or an increase of 114 
percent to the Public Service Co. of Denver, 
which in turn passes it on the consumer. 
This difference of 88 percent would be an 
annual increase of over $6 million. 

With this illustration I think it unneces- 
sary to go forward with other similarities in 
the two groups’ bills which are to be found, 
but I have put them in the record for your 
perusal, 


Both Mr. Heyke and Mr. LeBoeuf frankly 
admitted consulting with each other in April 
of 1956 about the drafting of a gas bill, (See 
P. 1614 of House hearings) while Mr. Heyke 
and Mr. Kuykendall consulted on the gas bill 
in May of 1956. The final draft of the bill 
was not finished until October of 1956. 
There is no dispute between anyone that this 
final draft is completely encompassed in the 
bill which is now H. R. 6790, and known as 
the Harris-O Hara bill, 
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It is shocking to me, and I feel it will be to 
the committee to observe the role played in 
the originating of this gas bill by a chairman 
of a commission which has the duty to 
regulate the segments of the gas industry, to 
sit down in secret with the industry to draft 
a bill that would be satisfactory to that 
industry. 

His duty is to protect the consuming pub- 
lic, not to draft legislation that will be satis- 
factory to the industry he is regulating. I 
think that the lack of judgment alone, shown 
by such an action would act as a disqualify- 
ing yardstick for reappointment to his high 
position. If, on the other hand, he was only 
being a messenger boy for an administration 
who was then engaged in a presidential and 
congressional election, I feel that this too is 
a disqualifying yardstick, for the public has 
a right to look to protection far beyond that 
afforded by a messenger boy. 

If there are other and perhaps more com- 
plicated reasons to be deduced from the fac- 
tual evidence submitted here today, I can 
only point out that in no place in the record 
can I find any evidence that the present 
Chairman has fought for the protection of 
the consuming public in this matter. 


Can the Job Be Done? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the fourth of a number of articles deal- 
ing with the problems of cutting waste 
in our Government through recommen- 
dations of the bipartisan second Hoover 
Commission. 

These articles were written by Mr. 
Clarence Francis, National Chairman, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, and were published in a pamphlet 
entitled The Coupler,” by the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp., of Buffalo, N. V.: 

Can THE Jos Be Done? 

The preceding three articles have shown 
why we must cut Government waste, an in- 
telligent method to undertake the job, and 
the size of the job. But our cause is lost if 
cannot apply the knowledge gained, Will 
we act in time to save the $5 billion a year 
which full adoption of the recommendations 
can mean? That’s saving of $100 per aver- 
age American family, by the way. 

Unfortunately, nothing happens auto- 
matically in our democracy. To make 
changes, new laws must usually be passed. 
Before they can be passed they must be de- 
bated in Congress. And Congress must be 
advised by the American people. 

In the past, attempts to reorganize the 
Federal Government haye generally failed. 
The biggest roadblocks to reorganization 
have been “pressure groups,” both within and 
without the Federal establishment. These 
groups represent a minority of Americans 
who are interested in maintaining certain 
advantages to themselves, 

HOOVER COMMISSION SETS NEW PATTERN 

As a safeguard against partisan pressures, 
all Members of Congress from “both sides of 
the aisle” voted for the law which created the 
second Hoover Commission. That is why 
the President appointed men from both po- 
litical parties to serve on the Commission, 
Also included were members of both the - 
ecutive and Legislative Branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and outstanding person- 
alities outside the Government. 
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Never before in the history of our Nation 
has such a complete review of Government 
operations been made. The second Hoover 
Commission has given the Nation a blue- 
print for a streamlined, efficient govern- 
mental machine. It is now up to Americans 
everywhere to make sure that the blueprint 
is followed. 

The odds were against the first Hoover 
Commission when it completed its report in 
1949. Yet, by 1952, some 72 percent of the 
Commission’s recommendations had been 
adopted. That experience proved that it 
can be done. 

The second Commission has found the 
Federal Government doing things which 
should be done by private enterprise, in many 
cases more easily and cheaply. 

For example, the Commission found that 
the Defense Department runs 2,500 indi- 
vidual commercial enterprises competing 
needlessly with taxpaying small businesses. 
To name a few, these governmental estab- 
lishments include ice plants, sawmills, 
bakeries, motion-picture studios, dental 
manufacturing establishments, ice-cream 
plants, tree garden nurseries, sea transport 
lines and a railroad in Panama. 

The Commission said that 1,000 of these 
enterprises could be eliminated without in- 
jury to our defense effort. It made little 
sense to the Commission for the Department 
of Defense to run laundries in regions where 
there are plenty of commercial laundries, 
bakeries where there are commercial bak- 
erles, and paint factories where private firms 
made paint. The Defense Department, I am 
glad to say, has accepted the Commission's 
recommendation. So far some 179 business- 
type establishments have been closed. 

In another instance, it was found that 4 
$350,000 loss was registered over a 5-year 
period by 3 Government-owned ships of 
the Panama Steamship Line. These ships 
ply between New York and the Caribbean 
Sea. During this same period the passen- 
gers carried at Government rates dropped 
from 6,248 in 1950 to 4,746 in 1954. Freight 
dropped seriously at the same time. Yet in 
1954 alone, the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice of the Department of Defense made 28 
passenger ship voyages and 8 freighter 
voyages to the Canal Zone, carrying 6,781 
passengers, 9,311 troops and 79,515 tons 
cargo. Meanwhile, the Government's Pan- 
ama Steamship Line sailed with partly empty 
staterooms and holds. 

The second Hooyer Commission made spe- 
cific recommendations to cut this duplica- 
tion and waste. To carry them out, every 
American must support them. 


Importance of Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
an editorial from the June 22, 1957, issue 
of the Daily Herald-Telephone, pub- 
lished in Bloomington, Ind. This edi- 
torial presents some interesting conclu- 
sions concerning the Girard case, which 
is of great interest in my district: 

IMPORTANCE or GIRARD CASE 

The case of Willlam Girard, whose shoot- 
ing of a Japanese woman has become an im- 
portant international matter could well be 
the occasion for this country—and particu- 
larly our State Department—to do some 
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Serious thinking about all Americans ving 
abroad. 

Ever since the end of the war we have 
heard an incessant clamor against colonial- 
um and imperialism. ‘The prime targets 
Were Britain and France, with the Dutch 
getting the rap in Indonesia. Now the 
tongues are being unleashed against the 
Americans. 

Let's look at the record of Britain. It if 
fer from being perfect, but the British did 
bring order, respect for law, and a good 
Share of the free enterprise system, and a 
rather high degree of freedom. Being British 
they could do nothing else. Yet the British 
3 probably the most disliked people on 


What were the British sins? The chief 
charge of the people in the former colonies 
Was that the British were aloof and adopted 
à superior attitude. 

Neither the British nor the Americans 
fre especially adept at learning other lan- 
Fuages. On our side we have so little chance 
to use them. The British just don’t take 
the trouble. That fact alone creates aloof- 
hess. In every city in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America there is a Britieh-Ameri- 
can colony. No matter how much we wran- 
Ele with the English at home, we do seem to 
Bet along very well with them once repre- 
Sentatives of both nations find themselves on 
foreign soll. The big tie is language. It is 
All very well to be sociable with the Argen- 

» Indonesians, Japanese, etc., but it's a 

very dificult job when the knowledge of the 

; language is confined to such simple sen- 
ces as “the girl has a doll,” “today is 
esday,” and such other simple stuff as can 

be Quickly snatched out of a simplified course 

a foreign language. 

e a look at our own country. We see 

Al sorts of Polish, Swedish, German, etc., Set- 

tlements. Those people don’t especially want 

to be clannish, but it is forced upon them. 

If you can’t speak English, you can't even 
Y groceries, you can't telephone, you are 

isolated—and not by choice. Exactly the 

Same situation confronts the American and 
tisher in Japan. He is forced to depend 

On his servant to supply the daily food for 

the table. He is forced to trade in certain 

which provide interpreters. He sim- 

Ply has to be aloof. 

Pre e second charge is that the British, 
nch, Dutch, or American act superior. 
€y do, because they are superior. It isn't 
h hat to say the average American is 

Superior to the average native of the Belgian 

Br O. He is. It isn't egotism to say the 
tisher in India was the mental and physi- 

Ir Superior of the average Indian; He is. 
you have any doubts, look at the record 
the two countries. 

Tt isn't vanity to say the Dutch are su- 
perior to the Indonesians. Simply take a 
ie at the country before and since the 

tch left, Before there was a stable gov- 

th ent, respect for law, people worked, 
shane was a high degree of prosperity and 
by denment. Now the country is wracked 
civil war, little gangs have taken over the 
sty) government, Business is at a stand- 
trai Despite the super abundance of raw 
and an oversupply of labor, Indo- 

nesia is, in fact, bankrupt, It has just an- 
mos it will not pay its foreign debt, 

t Of which is owed to the Dutch. From 

Viewpoint, the Dutch are su à 
got t any better off since the British 
and Out? The merchants, manufacturers, 
eet people who labor don’t think so. They 
Petti constant diet of propaganda, but & 
whe’, thin diet of food. Just ask yourself— 
85 = 5 average Briton or the 
native is the root of the whole evil. The 
Deroo, Egyptian, Indonesian sees his su- 
heres live well, and live in cleanliness. He 
never considers why there is a diffeernce. He 

Stops to think of the years of school- 
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ing, of the system of sound government that 
develops resourceful minds. He figures 
that—if he is free from all colonial re- 
straint—he too will live like his superiors. 


We have seen many examples of that folly 


in the past 10 years. 

Many people have seriously questioned the 
wisdom of granting freedom before a nation 
is ready to receive it. The Philippines are 
the very best example, The United States 
prepared the Filipinos for freedom for nearly 
half a century, and much more important, 
we have subsidized the present government 
to keep it healthy. On top of that, the 
Philippines haye been very fortunate in 
having a very capable and selfless group of 
native leaders. In that they have been al- 
most alone. 

Now it is Uncle Sam who has his troops 
stationed all over the world. They get paid 
better, they live better, and they are forced 
to keep to themselves. They are not popu- 
lar, and their popularity is getting lower 
every day. This Girard-Japan situation is 
just an extreme manifestation. The Com- 
munists elected a mayor on Okinawa. Even 
the sensible Icelanders kicked us out, and 
then changed their minds after the Polish 
and Hungarian revolts, In other words, we 
aren't popular, but we are needed. 

Every time Uncle Sam pulls home one of 
his soldiers or official foreign representatives 
we build better international relations. It’s 


‘high time this simple truth soaked through 


State Department heads. Girard may turn 
out to be the builder of a new foreign 
policy—which we could sure use. 


Horsesense on Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has xpressed some 
editorial thoughts on the Hells Canyon 
Dam issue that make sense. For the last 
4 years, at least, those who want to scrap 
over public versus private power have 
pegged their arguments around this re- 
mote piece of geography in the wilds of 
Idaho. Some political strategists ap- 
parently think the issue had great polit- 
ical “sex appeal” in last year’s elections 
in the Pacific Northwest and want to 
keep it alive for next year’s campaigns. 
Personally, I think the elections con- 
cerned went off on other matters and 
most people were sick of hearing about it 
then, and are getting more so. I wish 
they would take the Monitor's advice 
and find another canyon to fight about. 

The editorial follows: 

Last CHANCE FOR SECOND THOUGHTS 

The Senate has reversed its action of a 
year ago and yoted to build a Government- 
financed high dam in Hells Canyon. 

Out of the 7-year controversy, which this 
latest action caps, a few points of general 
agreement stand out: 

1. That the direct money cost of the high 
dam would be very much larger than that of 
the three lower dams which the Federal 
Power Commission has licensed the Idaho 
Power Co. to build. How much more is still 
a matter of debate. 

2. That the single high dam would more 
completely develop the enormous power and 
water-storage potential of Helis Canyon than 
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would the three smaller dams. How much 
more, likewise, is a matter of dispute among 
competent authorities. 

3. Even had Idaho Power clung to its grant 
of a fast tax writepff, the direct money cost 
to the taxpayer at the most generous com- 
putations of interest would still be lower 
3 the outright cost of building the high 

am. 

This would seem to add up in fiscal logic 
to a simple conclusion; that the House 
(which has never voted on the Project) 
should reverse the Senate out-of-hand, or the 
President should exercise his veto. Except 
for two considerations which, undeniably, 
color the picture. 

The first of these is that the three low 
dams would rule out for unpredictable 
decades any opportunity to fully develop a 
great natural resource. The finality of this 
Prospect puts even a hundred million dol- 
lars or so In different perspective, 

The second is that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the fast tax writeoff certificate and 
the evident inside disclosure of its issuance 
had begun to make Hells Canyon smell a little 
like Dixon-Yates. On this count the Sen- 
ate’s action could be read as a protest vote, 

Idaho Power's renunciation of its privi- 
lege has done much to dispel this aroma. 
But there remains the matter of choosing a 
whole or perhaps a three-quarters loaf with 
respect to the Hells Canyon potential, If 
the House and the administration now would 
like to take some second thoughts, the Sen- 
ate has given them the opportunity. 


What Is Behind the Galindez Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the remarks just 
made by the gentleman from Oregon, I` 
ask consent to extend my remarks and 
include a yery able article by a very able 
American. 

The article follows: 

Wuat Is BEHIND THE GALINDEZ CASE 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

The last few months have witnessed one 
of the most obscene performances ever 
stcged by our /‘liberal” exhibitionists. 
Briefly stated, it has been the attempted- 
journalistic lynching by a part of the Ameri- 
can press of Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo, first 
citizen of the Dominican Republic. It has 
been the sorry attempt by a tight little hand- 
ful of professional American “liberals” to 
destroy the man who is the pivot of Ameri- 
can military security in the vital Caribbean 
area. 

That the familiar crew of professional 
liberals should attach themselves to the an- 
ti-Trufillo cause is understandable. What 
is disquieting is that they have been joined 
in this lynching party by some of our most 
respectable national publications, whose edi- 
tors should know better. Carrying the gon- 
falon in this incident has been the pontif- 
ical New York Times, idea fount of all the 
host of American eggheads. Scarcely a day 
passes that the Times does not confront its 
readers with a new anti-Trujillo editorial 
or news story. But the Times has lots of 
company, Such mass-circulation magazines 
as Life, Look, and, on a more starchy level, 
Harper's, have joined in the chorus. Wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, all these national 
media are helping to create a stereotype in 
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the American mind that Trujillo’s Domini- 
can Republic is somehow outside the pale 
of American approval, It is a typical liberal 
smear job. 

This is not the first time that the liberal 
hue and cry has been unleashed against 
Trujillo. Actually, it is the third full-dress 
drive. The first was in 1937 at the time of 
the so-called Haitian border incident. The 
second was between 1947 and 1949 when the 
Communist-organized Caribbean Legion ac- 
tually attempted an armed invasion of the 
Dominican Republic, to the applause of the 
leftist intelligentsia in the United States. 
Both of these attempts followed the pattern 
of a spotlighting of some alleged wrong in 
the Dominican Republic and then, by a trick 
of transference, indicting General Trujillo 
himself as an ally unacceptable to the Amer- 
ican people. Both these attempts, which 
had wide press support at the time, falled 
dismally. 

Now the smear drive is being ventured 
again. This time the enemies of Trujillo 
have a full-rigged mystery story to aid their 
approach to American editors. This is the 
so-called Galindez case. 

The final chapter of the Galindez disap- 
pearance has not yet been written but 
enough is now known to indicate that in 
Jesus de Galindez we are not dealing with 
a martyr. The facts which have been 
brought to light suggest that we may be 
dealing with a simple case of voluntary per- 
sonal disappearance. 

Galindez, a lecturer at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a writer of tracts against Trujillo, 
dropped out of sight in New York on March 
12, 1956. No witness, who has appeared in 
the investigation, has seen him since that 
day. 

Because Galindez was known to be writ- 
ing a book against Trujfllo, the Left-Wing 
elements which he had cultivated since 
coming to New York, set up an immediate 
cry of murder. The allegations took absurd 
forms. One accuser, Nicholas Silfa, who has 
since been arrested in New York for alleged 
illegal practice of dentistry, caused a 3-day 
sensation in the press by declaring that he 
had information that Galindez had been 
burnt alive in the furnace of the Dominican 
Line freighter, Fundacion, then in the New 
York port. When the New York Police De- 
partment investigated the charge, they dis- 
covered that the mouths of the three boilers 
on the Fundacion were so narrow that a 
man's body could not be pushed in. The 
story backfired. 

Then it was alleged solemnly, by New York 
Trujillo-baiters, that Trujillo feared the 750 
page book, “The Era of Trujillo" which Gal- 
indez was hawking around the New York pub- 


lishing houses, and that he had been done. 


away with by Dominican agents to stop the 
book. General Trujillo himself nailed this 
one when he revealed that he had already 
had an opportunity to stop the book and had 
rejected it. Before offering it for publication, 
it appears, a go-between for Galindez had 
approached representatives of the Dominican 
Government and offered to kill the book pro- 
vided the Dominican Government paid con- 
solation money in the amount of $25,000. 
The Dominicans had refused this, and Gal- 
indez then offered the book to New York 
publishers. The individual who acted as 
Galindez intermediary in this sordid trans- 
action made a public statement divulging the 
episode to the New York World-Telegram. 
And then x bombshell dropped on the case. 
The enterprising New York Herald Tribune 
discovered that Galindez had been living a 
double life. By day a $300-a-month lecturer 
at Columbia, away from his classes he had 
been conducting a lucrative money-raising 
drive for the so-called Basque government- 
in-exile, which is resisting Franco in Spain, 
He was a registered agent of that body. Since 
1949, he had reported, he had raised the sum 
of $1,023,004 for this purpose—§$32,103 of this 
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money he reported as spent in the United 
States for personal expenses. His superior 
in the Basque government-in-exile, Jose An- 
tonio Aguirre, in Paris, acknoweldged that 
about $500,000 of this money had been sent 
to him. What happened to the other nearly 
$500,000 still remains a mystery. 

In short, Dr, Galindez was not just a hum- 
ble scholar: he was an international plotter 
with assets of half a million dollars in his 

ion. Here was certainly a much more 
obvious field for surmise, concerning his dis- 
appearance, than any possible Dominican 
lead. He could have been killed by criminal 
operators to get his money. He could have 
gone to Spain to conduct the underground 
against General Franco. Or he could himself 
have voluntarily disappeared, by slipping 
into another identity, with his half million. 
Senor Aguirre, from his Paris sanctuary, has 
given no help on any of these possible lines 
of inquiry. 

An even more plausible explanation oc- 
curred. Galindez, who had Communist asso- 
ciations, could have been spirited to Russia. 
As is well known, Russia’s MVD is highly 
trained to effect overnight political disap- 
pearances. The spiriting away of Burgess 
and MacLean in England, and the earlier 
disappearance of the scientist, Pontecorvo, 
were cases in point. The mysterious vanish- 
ment in the United States of Arthur Adams 
and of Juliet Stuart Poyntz were precedents. 
Certainly, it would have sharply aided Com- 
munist interests in the Caribbean to have 
staged the whole Galindez disappearance, 
and to have triggered the American liberals 
into launching the present anti-Trujillo pub- 
licity drive. 

This surmise was strengthened when two 
refugee Hungarian professors arrived in 
Vienna after the Hungarian uprising. They 
declared that they had met Galindez at the 
Matyas room in Budapest in July (4 months 
after his alleged killing) and that he had 
given them the full Moscow indoctrination 
treatment. At that time, he apparently. was 
a Soviet agent. The story of this meeting was 
published in the Vienna Montag. 

The simple Trufillo-vengeance explanation 
of Galindez has thus flattened out during 
the year into several parallel lines of con- 
jecture. Today, the assumption that Do- 
minicans made away with Galindez has be- 
come the most implausible of the myths 
which have grown up around the case. 

But “Liberals” are a stubborn and an in- 
tellectually dishonest breed. They have re- 
Tused to give up the juicy propaganda prop- 
erty which Galindez has become. They are 
still belaboring Trujillo. 

They found an opportunity to revive the 
agitation when Gerry Murphy, an American 
aviator soldier of fortune, disappeared in 
Trujillo City and when Octavio De La Maza, 
a Dominican pilot, committed suicide in a 
prison cell after confessing the murder of 
Murphy. De La Maza left a letter alleg- 
ing homosexual encounters with Murphy. 
There was enough of an air of mystery about 
the incident to give an opportunity to link 
it with Galindez. Sally Caire, an alleged 
fiance of Murphy's entered the case, re- 
porting several unsubstantiated conversa- 
tions with Murphy in which he supposedly 
confessed flying Galindez’ body out of New 
York on an unscheduled flight from a prl- 
vate airport in Amityville, Long Island. The 
only cited witness of this departure was an 
airfield attendant, who is now dead. The 
story collapsed when it was found that the 
books of the airport showed that the plane 
left Amityville for Miami 9 hours before the 
disappearance of Galindez. The young 
woman achieved a brief immortality by hav- 
ing her photo in Life, but since the whole 
fantastic story was built upon a chain of dead 
men’s allegations, it was not very convincing, 
Purther confusion was added to the De La 
Maza story when the State Department ques- 
tioned its authenticity. It is obvious that 
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Life jumped the gun on the story before 
the facts were all in. “i 

But this patently contrived case has now 
been parlayed into a demand for a Con- 
gressional investigation. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
a first-term liberal Democratic Congressman 
from Oregon—avid, like all newcomers, for 
quick publicity—aerose in the House on Feb- 
ruary 28 to repeat all the lurid gossip which 
has accumulated around the case and to in- 
elude the startling demand that we apply 
sanctions against the Dominican Republic- 
Mr. Porter would ban American travel, cut, 
down or eliminate the Dominican sugar 
quota and bar the Republic from Export- 
Import Bank credits. To such absurdities 
has this case now descended. 

Those who are wise to the ways of Ameri- 
can publicity know that such clamor doesn’t 
just happen in the United States. It is 
planted, The successive chapters in the 
Galindez agitation bear all the earmarks 
an expert public relations operation. Maga- 
zines like Life and Look, and the national 
dailies, which have headlined the Galindez 
story, don't open their columns to amateurs 
like Nicholas Silfa. It is obvious that the 
pros have been at work. 

When we look for the moving hands be- 
hind this 12-month sensation, we find that 
we haven't far to seek. All trails lead un“ 
deyiatingly to an office at 67 West 44th 
Street described as the headquarters of the 
Inter-American Association for Democracy 
and Freedom. Here we find a determined 
lady named Frances R. Grant, whose face 
is familiar to all who have worked in the 
Latin-American field, as the front for nu“ 
merous agitational activities which have; 
long made trouble for the United States 
among our southern allies. Miss Grant is 
the self-appointed American conscience in 
the whole area of the Caribbean and 
South America, She has dedicated herself 
to fighting sin in Latin America. Sin, in her 
decalog, means deviations from civil liber- 
ties, as defined by the sinai of the America® 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Miss Grant has not always been a profes- 
sional Trujillo-baiter. Before she involved 
herself in Latin-American politics, she 
burned with another ardent enthusiasm. 
This earlier Grant interest was the promo- 
tion of Nicholas Roerich. 

Now largely forgotten, Roerich cut a wide 
swath in New York in the 1920's among the 
cultists and yearners. He was the Dear 
Guru“ of the notorious Henry A. Wallace 
letters. Wendell L. Wilikie’s failure to pub” 
licize these letters in 1940 probably cost him 
the Presidency. 2 

Westbrook Pegler described Roerich as ® 
“serio-comic Oriental religious fakir * * 
who gave off intimations that he might be 
God Almighty.” 

Miss Grant, for 16 years, was a dedicated 
Roerich disciple, serving for 6 years as man- 
aging director of the Roerich Museum. 
lectured widely as a propagandist for the 
museum. Actually, the Roerich movement 
was the springboard for her entrance into 
the Latin-American field. 

When we glance at the cast which Miss 
Grant has assembled around her to fight 
for civil liberties in Pan America one curious 
thing strikes us. Like Galindez himself, they 
are nearly all ayowed Socialists. While they 
are scrupulous to maintain that they are 
against communism, most of them have 
Socialist Party or Socialist-front records, 

The star in her publicity constellation 13 
none other than Norman Thomas, the per- 
ennial Socialist candidate for the Presidency: 
Mr. Thomas, in his old age, is now under- 
taking the rebuilding of a new Ame 
Socialist movement. No one has yelped more 
loudly or more frequently for Galindez dur- 
ing the past year than he. 

Another is Clarence Senior, immigration 
coordinator under Puerto Rico's Governor 
Luis Mufios-Marin. Mr. Senior is the forme? 
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National secretary of the Socialist Party of 
the United States. 
4 Cooperating with her is Daniel James, 
ormer editor of the Socialist magazine, New 
er. Also Prof. Robert J. Alexander, a 
Member of the staff of the New Leader. 
our scrutiny of Miss Grant's little 
Junta emerges a startling fact. The people 
ho are fighting Trujillo most energetically 
the news columns of the American press 
iy hot just plain, liberal-model Americans 
are outraged over Dominican abuses. 
y are people who have been outraged 
Over many other things. Primarily, they are 
Outraged over the capitalist system which is 
Working so well in the Dominican Republic. 
ey don’t like the Dominican Republic un- 
* Trujillo, but they don't like the United 
tates under Eisenhower either. What they 
m y want, despite their present anti-Com- 
nist professions, is a Socialist revolution, 
Preferably peaceful, in all the Americas. 
Jillo has been an immovable obstacle to 
t objective, 
ra OCialism and communism are two sepa- 
te denominations in the church of Karl 
but before we begin to accept the 
advice of the Socialists in our American for- 
the Policy it would be wise for us to heed 
words of Mr. Harold Macmillan, Prime 
— er of Great Britain. Mr. Macmillan, 
ela has had a lot of experience with So- 
lists in England, told us on March 18: 
ere is no difference between socialism 
communism except this: Socialism is 
communism is hard; socialism is pink, 
unism is red; socialism gets you down 
by bit by a kind of anesthetic process. 
Might be called mercy killing. Commu- 
just knocks you on the head.” 
the is plainly evident when we turn to 
individual who appears to be the plan- 
in ¢ head of the whole anti-Trujillo drive 
Tat American press and in Washington. 
Bala individual is Roger N. Baldwin. Mr. 
the 


Soft, 


wit 


It 


Win pulls many wires of influence, He is 
hati of the ultrarespectable Inter- 
onal League for the Rights of Man. This 
tort e a United Nations consultant, is a 
Kn holding company for a whole proces- 
ing Of civil liberties organizations, includ- 
ines Grant's dssociation. Grant, 
Organi ny? is the secretary Baldwin’s 
tion. The league, although it has 
any bal program, particularizes in the Latin 
eon field, 
league portant does Baldwin consider the 
direc € activities that he resigned the 30-year 
ip of the American Civil Liberties 
1950 to assume its chairmanship. 
Sevent man. Baldwin, is quite an operator, 
head 15 now, and weighed down with egg- 
his ry Onors, he has successfully lived down 
Member ny pro-Communist past. Few re- 
ret r that he went to prison in 1919 for 
World to register for military service in 
m War 1. Few recall his labors for com- 
®Direg in the 1920’s and 1930's which in- 
of the Committee for the Investigation 
greg mmunist Propaganda of the Jist Con- 
Jean ao 


Union in 


cr declare that 90 percent of the Amer- 
volved vil Liberties cases, under Baldwin, re- 
Not around Communist activities, 
wish Communist Party member himself, 
one. tor almost 20 years, was a sort of 
man money-raiser and master mind ot 
eng Communist causes. He raised the 
Which nt and directed the Garland Fund 
81,600 during its 6-year career, distributed 
tet ene to direct Communist and Social- 
Commun nen including a whole cluster of 
and sch publishing houses, 
Talsing Cols. He was largely responsible for 
ait a million dollars in 1922 to fi- 
— © Autonomous American Colony of 
elp Sorte Which was set up in Siberia to 
in 924 et Russia, He was the prime mover 
in the Russian Reconstruction 
* Set up to aid farm cooperatives in 
Carly ea © was one of the founders and 
War aka of the American League for 
Fascism, which has been cited by 
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the Department of Justice as a Communist 
organization. 

Nor is his interest in Latin America a new, 
thing. Way back in the twenties he was a 
member of the National Committee of the 
All-American Anti-Imperialist League which 
was then the Communist Party front in the 
Latin American field. In 1941, Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle classified this League as 
a “Communist front“. 

His enthusiasm for Russia prompted him 
to visit Sovietland in person and he returned 
to write Liberty Under the Soviets, In this 
curious book, he excused the tyrannies of the 
Soviet rulers because they were counterbal- 
a by the “abolition of privileged classes 
bas on wealth.” In September 1934, he 
wrote a signed article in Soviet Russia Today 
saying: “I, too, take a class position. It is 
anticapitalist and prorevolutionary.” In 
1935, he wrote in a Harvard class book, 
“Communism is the goal.” Before a com- 
mittee of the 71st Congress, he frankly de- 
clared in 1930 that he would defend a man 
who advocated political murder, or even 
assassination. 

That such a man is now masterminding, 
from his International League for the Rights 
of Men aerie, the whole anti-Trujillo pub- 
licity drive has elements of the grotesque 
for all who can hold onto their sense of 
humor. The man, who for 20 years could 
see no wrong in Stalin, now boils with out- 
raged wrath at the abridged civil liberties 
under Trujillo. That American magazines 
of top circulation are now throwing open 
their columns to the spy-fiction nonsense 
about the Galindez case at the urging of Mr. 
Baldwin and Miss Grant is a frightening 
commentary upon the state of intellectual 
honesty which prevails today in the “liberal” 
American press. 

The evil of the whole situation is that, to 
gratify their doctrinaire concepts of civil 
liberties, the Baldwins, the Grants, and the 
Thomases are perfectly willing to shatter 
the whole structure of alliances in the Carib- 
bean by which this all-important American 
area is now insulated against communism. 
One need not give blanket endorsement to 
everything which Trujillo has done to recog- 
nize that, without him, or successors of 
equal firmness, the Dominican Republic 
could easily degenerate into a breeding 
ground of communism. It could become 
the fatal breach in the periphery of Ameri- 
can Caribbean defense which would endan- 
ger our whole security in this hemisphere. 
Such considerations are of minor importance 
to the ideologues who now cry that one 
Galindez is worth more than 2,400,000 pro- 
American Dominicans. But to the respon- 
sible men in the Inter-American agencies of 
our Government in Washington, the distor- 
tion of this Galindez issue is recognized as 
a deadly weapon pointed against our whole 
Latin-American policy. It is the act of a 
political moron lighting matches among the 
fuses of a dynamite stockpile. 

Since Habana in 1934, our nation has 
steadily progressed toward an enlightened 
and cooperative policy in its relations with 
the Latin American Republics. Not all of 
them share our political folkways, But. 
under such leaders as Trujillo, Batista, Rojas, 
Perez-Jiménez and the late Anastasio So- 
moza, Latin America has been an almost un- 
broken bulwark of support of American 
policy in the United Nations, and in the 
world balance of power. With the United 
States they have risked their all to stop 
Communism in this hemisphere. 

The peddlers of the Galindez fables would 
irresponsibly weaken this whole arch of pa- 
tiently constructed American hemispheric 
policy. They would do it in the name of 
civil liberties, If they were successful in 
their aims in the Dominican Republic they 
might well earn the epitaph, They brought 
civil uberties to the Dominican Republic, but 
they lost them irrecoverably for the United 


States.” r 
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The Unsteady Liberals of Morningside 
Heights 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
editorial which appeared on June 26, 
1957, in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
of Richmond, Va. 

As the editorial points out, “liberals 
ism”, as applied to the proposition of ra- 
cial integration, becomes an embarrass- 
ing 3 3 prasapa applications 
approac close e ivo 
ET woo y ry towers ar 

The editorial follows: 

INTEGRATION FOR Sosrsopy ELSE 


Some of our “liberal” friends in New York 
have been having a bit of a problem recon- 
ciling their own reluctance to accept en- 
forced integration in the housing field with 
their interminable criticisms of the South 
for its similar unwillingness to accept en- 
forced mixed public schools. 

It would seem to be poetic justice that the 
New York Times—than which there are few 
more vigorous blasters of the segregationist 
South—is itself the recipient of dead cats 
from the militantly “liberal” New York Post. 

The Times incurred the wrath of the Post 
when it successfully oposed a recent bill in 
New York City Council which would have 
made it unlawful for apartment owners to 
“discriminate” in selecting tenants for their 
own property, This amazing measure would 
have forced the owners of 1,700,000 apart- 
ments and flats in Gotham to rent them to 
any applicant, or face a $500 fine and a pos- 
sible term in jail. 

The Post correctly appraised the argu- 
ments of the Times against the bill as al- 
most carbon copies of the South’s arguments 
against compulsory integration in the 
schools. On this point the Post said: 

“We anticipated the opposition of the 
realtor lobby and the know-nothing fringe to 
the proposed measure. But we were pained 
and saddened when the venerable New York 
Times added its voice to the opposition 
over the weekend. 

“Almost every argument advanced by the 
Times in resisting the ban on segregated 
housing has been used by the South in 
challenging desegration of the schools, 

Progress must be a matter of education. 
and a spiritual growth rather than a conse- 
quence of legislation,’ intoned the Times. 
‘That is exactly what the diehard South says 
when called on to abandon white supremacy 
in its schools.” 

Another little sidelight on the attitude 
of New Yorkers, when the matter of integra- 
tion is brought close to them, is seen in the 
unwillingness of Columbia University faculty 
members to send their children to Morning- 
side Heights public school. 

For many years they had been patroniz- 
ing this school, but when it suddenly be- 
came more than half colored, under New 
York's aggressive integrationist policy and 
academic standards fell sharply, the Colum- 
bia professors took their children out and put 
them in private schools. So much for the 
“liberalism” of a faculty which has been as 


~ aggressive as any in the land in urging in- 


tegration—for somebody else. 

The Times, in opposing the bill intended 
to force 1,700,000 New York City property 
owners to rent to any applicant, said: “We 
do not think the people of New York have 
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been adequately prepared for the passage of 
this bill." z 
Precisely. And how much more unpre- 
was the South, with its infinitely more 
difficult problem, for the Supreme Court's 
mixed school order of 1954. 


REA Loans 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard much about the effects 
of this administration's fiscal policies. 
As their ramifications strike home with 
each of us and affect us all in our daily 
living to a greater and greater extent, we 
shall unfortunately come to know, to 
appreciate and to rue the full effects of 
tight money, hard money, scarce 
money—call it what you will. 

What it means in terms of rural elec- 
trification is clearly indicated in a recent 
letter to the editor of one of the papers 
in my district. So that the full import 
of these policies may be brought clearly 
before each Member of this body, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter to the 
editor sent by Mr. Lee Wooden, presi- 
dent, Oregon Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, be printed in the RECORD; 

OPEN Forum: ON INTEREST RATES 


To the EDITOR: 

Referring to the editorial appearing in your 
issue of May 29 entitled “Leakage of Public 
Funds.” 

This editorial specifically referred to rural 
electric and telephone cooperatives. It was 
perfectly timed to coincide with the following 
announcement from Washington, D. C., that 
“it Is indefensible for Government agencies 
to make 2 percent loans when the Govern- 
ment itself has to pay an average of 34% per- 
cent to borrow money,’ Senator STYLES 
Bamces, of New Hampshire, told reporters.” 

In the first place, the Government does 
not have to pay 3% percent to borrow money. 
The average cost of money to the Govern- 
ment as of February 1957 was 2.719 percent, 
according to the last available figure. 

In the second place the Government's tight 
money policy has artificially jacked up the 
interest rate and the way to remedy the site 
uation is not to raise the farmers’ electric 
and telephone costs, but to eliminate the 
high interest rate—tight money policy. 

Throughout most of the 22-year history 
of REA loans, the farmers have paid the 
Government a much higher interest rate 
than the cost of money to the Government 
during those years. As a result the REA 
Administrator in his last report had 
netted $47.5 million to date on the REA 
electric loans. In other words it had col- 
lected that much more than the money cost 
the Government. If the cost of money is to 
be the criterion for fixing interest rates, it 
should work both ways. That $47.5 million 
should be refunded. 

It seems to us this is a mighty poor time 
to be increasing farmers’ operating and liy- 
ing costs. Farmers’ net income for 1956 was 
down 27% percent by comparison with 1951, 
whereas money lenders’ interest income in- 
creased 46 percent in the same period. 

Mr. Editor, how would you compare the 
recent negotiated loan to Great Britain, of 
$4.4 billion at the interest rate of 2 percent 
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payable in the year 2000, to loans made to 
farm electric cooperatives at the same rate 
of interest? Is it wrong to lend money to 
farmers of America, and right to make loans 
in the billions at the same rate of interest 
to & foreign country? 

The total amount loaned to electric and 
telephone cooperatives, which is being re- 
paid with interest is far less than the out- 
right gifts of the billions of dollars to the 
private power companies. The above men- 
tioned gifts are in the form of fast amorti- 
zation tax writeoffs. 

The most recent is the millions of dollars 
given the Idaho Power Co. in the form of 
Government certificates, where actually 
there was no evidence of benefit to the de- 
fense effort, 

The outright gift to Idaho Power was op- 
posed by Secretary of Interior Fred A. 
Seaton. 

The following is a quotation from the last 
paragraph of a telegram sent by President 
Eisenhower to Jack Smith, president of 
National-Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation at the time of the 1957 annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, March 4-7; 

“This administration gives wholehearted 
support to the rural electric and telephone 
programs. They are essential to the Na- 
tion's well-being and to our expanding 
economy. 

“Best wishes to you all. 

“Dwicnt D. ESSEN HO WER.“ 

It would seem the President has com- 
pletely changed his position in the last few 
months. 

LEE WOODEN, 
President, Oregon Rural Electrice 
Cooperative Association, 


The Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Girard case continues to receive a 
lot of attention from persons in all walks 
of life. I am in receipt of a copy of a 
letter written to President Eisenhower 
from a lady in Kansas, who clearly pre- 
sents a viewpoint taken by many loyal 
Americans: 

President Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presment: Something is 
very terribly wrong in this situation, and I 
for one would like to know exactly what. 

Either (1) the citizens of this country 
have not been told the whole story, in Which 
case why? What is our Government trying 
to hide? 

Or (2) a citizen of this country is being 
used as an “expendable” in a political trade 
that is, to my knowledge, without precedent 
in the history of man. In that case, what 
is our Government trying to accomplish? 

When has strength ever before surrendered 
to weakness? And I am not thinking of 
armed strength, although we have that, too. 
When has surrender ever brought victory— 
for a country or for a cause? When has 
morale ever been built—either in an army 
or in a citizenry—with a nosediving confi- 
dence that accompanies flabby leadership? 

I cannot convey to you my deep and 
seething resentment: 

(a) At any military “leadership” which 
will betray its own charges, 
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(b) At the international “statesmen” who 
will sacrifice the very fundamentals they 
have sworn to uphold—and this in the name 
of “cooperation” and “compromise.” 

(c) At the “representatives” and “guardi- 
ans” of the people who allow the continued 
abuse of their constituents when they have 
at their disposal the machinery for correc- 
tion. 

Our military and political chiefs would 
do well to consider thoughtfully where their 
policies are leading this Nation. And to ask 
themselves how much longer the citizens of 
this country, will support their own down- 
tall. It might be worthwhile, if they are in 
fact “protecting the national interest, to 
take into account such intangibles as mo- 
rale, confidence, trust, emotions, heart—for 
where there is no heart, there is no life. 
And when the pressures and temptations 
toward capitulation to today's gods of ex- 
pediency and appeasement become too great. 
it might even be useful to remember the 
peoples of ancient times: when they sacri- 
ficed their loveliest maidens to their gods, 
it was always “in the national interest“ an 
“for the general welfare“ and by decree of 
the Most High. 

With deep concern. 


Justices Who Changed Their Minds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune editorial of 
June 23, 1957, is a thought-provoking 
and well-done piece of work on a most 
important subject. I would like permis- 
sion to have the editorial inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I wish to com- 
mend the Chicago Tribune for bringing 
this to the attention of its readers: 

Justices WHO CHANGED THEIR Minps—IL 

Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, former 
Senator from Alabama and erstwhile gold 
passport life member of Robert E. Lee Klan 
No. 1, was another member of the Supreme 
Court to concur in the majority decision 
written by Chief Justice Earl Warren in the 
Watkins case.. In this opinion, the Co 
reversed the conviction of John T. Watkins 
an Illinois CIO organizer, for contempt 
Congress. 

In his opinion, Chief Justice Warren con“ 
tended that a congressional investigation 
must be directed toward a specific legislative 
purpose, and that any question addressed tO 
a witness before a congressional committee 
must be justified as pertinent to contem- 
plated legislation. 8 

The committee chairman, at the Chicago 
hearing before which Watkins testified, 0f- 
fered an extended explanation to witnesses 
of the purpose of the inquiry, and coupl 
these purposes to specific pending legislation 
Nevertheless, Warren and Black, with others 
of the Court majority, were not satisfied. 

In 1936, Justice Black was still a Senator. 
He had made his reputation, such as i 
was, as the chairman of Senate investigat- 
ing committees, In 1933 he had conduc 
an inquiry into merchant marine and we 
mail subsidies. In 1935, as chairman 
the Senate lobby investigating committee 
he had rifled the files of telegraph agencles 
and private corporations to assemble more 
than 5 million wires and letters in se 
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Of evidence tending to establish lobbying 
Activities. 

In the February 1936 issue of Harper's 

ne, as Justice Clark has reminded 

Us in his minority opinion, Senator Black 

Vigorously defended the blanket powers he 

d exercised against attempts “to discredit 
ithe investigation] by calling it a fishing 
expedition." 

It.“ he said of an investigation of this 
Sort, “is not a trial based upon an indict- 
ment where the facts are already known 
and merely need presentation to a jury. 
It is a study by the Government of cir- 

ces which seem to call for study 
in the public interest.” 

Senator Black explained the enormous 

that investigators must go to to get 
at the facts. “It would be quite simple,” 
said, “if the interests involved would 
Come forward with a frank willingness to 
furnish the truth. But very often they dare 
not furnish the truth, It is too damning. 
eretore every conceivable obstacle is put 
the way of the investigators.” 

If Senator Black was aware of the pos- 
Sibliity of such obstructionist tactics by 
Private business interests and, therefore, 
Was able to justify embarking on a fishing 
expedition, it is quite remarkable that he 
does not expect similar difficulties when 
Congress sets out to investigate the far 

re deceptive and obstructionist methods 
2 the underground Communist conspiracy 

American liberty. 

Tn 1936 he said it was predictable that 
methods such as were employed by his in- 
+, eating committee would provoke the cry 
hat they were “an outrageous invasion of 
ein Tights of private citizens,” But now, 

ith Chief Justice Warren, he holds in a 

concerning an admitted accomplice of 

Mmunists that the House Un-American 
Activities Committee represents “a new kind 
at congressional inquiry unknown in prior 
Periods of American history.“ And, with 

arren and others, he represents that “this 
a | Phase of legislative inquiry involved 

broad-scale intrusion into the lives and 
Affairs of private citizens” which are pro- 
tected by the first and fifth amendments. 
us, as a Justice, Black denies the very 
A. which he espoused as a New Deal 
er. 


It was all right with Black to hound a 
nutinessman or a private corporation, but 
* he finds it all wrong to cause a crease 
ace TY on the forehead of an agent or 

Scomplice of Moscow. 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
follow MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Plain ng editorial from the Cleveland 


Dealer, I thought, would be of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 


HELLS CANYON 
— Cuartes Potrrr, Republican of 
in an, has used the ugly word “sellout” 
Pa Fonnection with the bill authorizing the 
- Rens al Government to build & high dam at 
Ment Canyon on the Snake River as a replace- 
Power ‘Or three smaller dams which the Idaho 
buig. © Previously had been authorized to 


vor Bil Passed the Senate Friday by a 
Is that < 10.38. The basis of Porrer's charge 
4 Democratic advocates of the Fed- 
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eral dam voted with the southern Democrats 
the day before to send the civil-rights bill to 
the Judiciary Committee, where it undoubt- 
edly would have been buried for the remain- 
der of the session, Although this maneuver 
was unsuccessful, it developed that 5 south- 
ern Democratic Senators, along with 2 Re- 
publicans, who voted against the Hells Can- 
yon bill last year, switched their positions 
Friday and supported it, 

Well, we wouldn't know anything about a 
sellout, if there was one, and all the Senators 
involved hotly denied there had been any vote 
trading on the civil rights and Hells Can- 
yon measures. All we know is that people 
generally have strong convictions on the sub- 
ject of Federal dams financed by the tax- 
payers versus dams financed by private capi- 
tal supplied by taxpaying corporations. 
They're for one and against the other, and 
they seldom change their minds, 

We see no reason why anyone who opposed 
the Federal dam at Hells Canyon last year 
should favor it this year. There has been no 
change in the principle at stake, which is 
the propriety of all the taxpayers in the 
country being required to subsidize the 
northwest with cheap power, If there were 
no other way for the northwest to get the 
power it needs, a good argument might be 
made for the Federal dam. But since a pri- 
vate company, which will pay taxes, in con- 
trast with the Federal development which 
would not, is able and willing to do the job, 
why should the Federal Government be sad- 
died with the burden? 

The answer, of course, is that the private 
company would have to charge more for the 
power, not only to meet its tax bills but to 
earn a reasonable return on its investment, 
That's how the free enterprise system works. 


Opposition to Hells Canyon Dam 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my iemarks in 
the Recor, I include the following letter 
of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, State Chamber Building, 
Harrisburg, Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., 
president; David H. Harshaw, vice presi- 
dent; H. B. Bartlett, vice president; G. 
Richard Fryling, vice president; Scott 
C. Rea, vice president; Ritchie Lawrie, 
Jr., treasurer; Arnold L. Edmonds, 
executive director: 

June 24, 1957. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN FULTON: If S. 555, au- 
thorizing the construction of a Federal dam 
at Helis Canyon, becomes law, it will cost 
Pennsylvanians $35,577,060. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the basis of studies made over 
several years, can find no justification for 
the project. The Idaho Power Qo. has been 
engaged, under authority of a license issued 
by the Federal Power Commission, in con- 
structing facilities which will insure that 
the area is well-served in a manner which 
avill lighten, rather than increase, the heavy 
burden on American taxpayers. 

In a day when both major political parties 
are concerned with the high cost of govern- 
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ment, and when every thinking American 
wants private industry restored to its proper 
role in our economy, we regard S. 555 as be- 
ing not only unwise and unnecessary, but as 
a local vote-getting device for which Penn. 
sylvanians should not be asked to pay, 

We are confident that your own studies 
will lead to the same conclusion, 

With every best wish, I am, 

Yours yery truly, 
ARNOLD L. EDMONDS, 
Executive Director, 


Israel Close to Heart of Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
the young and brave State of Israel is 
very close to the heart of Chicago, as 
again was shown by large testimonial 
dinners given in honor of two distin- 
guished Chicagoans, one who is leaving 
Chicago to make his home in Israel, the 
other, one of the outstanding medical 
scientists of the world, for whom a de- 
parement in a hospital in Israel has been 
named. : 


I am extending my remarks to include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Sun-Times of June 25, 1957: ` 

BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION 

The testimonial dinner given last week for 
Dr, Theodore K. Lawless, the noted Chicago 
dermatologist, pointed up a humanitarian 
gesture that is praiseworthy not only in it- 
self but in its far-reaching ramifications, 

Dr. Lawless, internationally known in his 
field, is a Negro. He has contributed gener- 
ously to the establishment of a dermatology 
department in Beilinson Hospital in Israel to 
bear his name. Eventually, the facilities of 
the department will be available to Middle 
Eastern peoples regardless of race or creed. 

It would be hard to find a more striking 
example of brotherhood and international 
friendship. An act so typically American 
should make a deep impression in an area 
that would profit immensely by more under- 
standing and humanitarianism. 


I further am extending my remarks to 
include the following article headed 
“Council Resolves To Honor Rabbi Ber- 
man,” from the Hyde Park Herald of 
June 17, 1957: 

A resolution to honor Rabbi Morton M. 
Berman, spiritual leader of Temple Isaiah 
Israel, was passed recently by the city coun- 
cil. Introduced by Aldermen Claude W. B. 
Holman (fourth), Leon M. Depres (fifth), 
and Nick Bohling (seventh), the resolution 
reads as follows: : 

“Whereas Rabbi Morton M. Berman, of 
Temple Isaiah Israel, located in the great 
fourth ward of the city of Chicago, is about 
to leave Chicago permanently and to take 
up residence in the State of Israel; and 

“Whereas this great man of God, this hu- 
manitarian, this champion whose whole Hfe 
has been a veritable crusade to en 
the dignity of man and to uphold the civil 
rights of people everywhere; and 

“Whereas this humanitarian is being hon- 
ored by a testimonial dinner on Monday eve- 
ning, June 17, 1957, in the Terrace Casino 
of the Morrison Hotel; and 
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“whereas it is altogether fitting and proper 
that the people of Chicago should honor 
Rabbi Berman; and 

“Whereas proper cognizance of the event 
should be taken by the city of Chicago: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the City 
Council of the City of Chicago join with the 
Honorable Richard J. Daley, the great mayor 
of the city of Chicago, in a salute to Rabbi 
Morton M. Berman on the occasion of the 
testimonial to him on the eve of his depar- 
ture with his family to make his home in 
Israel; and that we hereby, by these presents, 
pay tribute to a great citizen for devoted 
service to the city, to the State, to the Nation, 
and to the world; and that with this resolu- 
tion a wish will go from us for his continued 
health, happiness, and prosperity, and for a 
long life for further service to mankind; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be delivered to him at the testimonial 
dinner.” 


Disabled Benefits Deadline Nears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
of June 25, 1957: 


Soca, SECURITY ror YÒU—DISABLED BENEFITS 
- DEADLINE NEARS 
(By Ray Henry) 

Thousands of badly disabled persons face 
a June 30 social security deadline, . 

They fall into two groups: 

Disabled persons between 50 and 65 who 
are now eligible for social security disability 
payments but haven't applied for them. 

Disabled persons under 50 who haven't 
applied to have thelr social security records 
frozen. 

The deadline affects the two groups in a 
somewhat different way. But both groups 
stand to lose valuable social security rights 
if they don't apply before July 1. 

Take the deadline's effect on disabled per- 
sons between 50 and 65 who are eligible for 
disability payments but haven't appliéd for 
them. 

To be eligible for disability payments you: 

Must have a permanent disability which 
is so severe that you're unable to do any sub- 
stantial work and which has lasted for at 
least 6 months. 

Must have worked in jobs covered by social 
security for 5 of the 10 years before you were 
disabled, including at least half of the 3 
years immediately before the date of your 
disability. 

If you apply for payments before June 30 
your disability can date back to October 1, 
1941, the earliest possible date you could 
have worked the necessary time under so- 
cial security, and you can still be eligible for 
payments. 
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For example: Suppose you were disabled 
January 1, 1947. To meet the work require- 
ments to be eligible for payments, you must 
have been in jobs covered by social security 
for at least 5 of the 10 years between January 
1, 1937, and January 1, 1947, and at least 
1% of the 3 years between January 1, 1944, 
and January 1, 1947. 

But, if you apply after June 30 and your 
disability is more than a year old, the date 
of your disability is considered to be exactly 
1 year before the date of your application. 

For example: Suppose you were disabled 
March 1, 1954, and you don't apply for pay- 
ments until July 21, 1957.. The date of your 
disability is considered to be July 21, 1956, 
rather than March 1. 1954. 

This means that if you've been disabled 
more than a year, your failure to apply be- 
fore June 30 could rule out disability pay- 
ments for you. 

Here's how: As mentioned above, one of 
the requirements to be eligible for dis- 
ability payments is that you must have 
worked under social security for at least 11% 
of the 3 years just before the date of your 
disability. 

Now, suppose you were disabled March 1, 
1954 and you don't apply for payments un- 
til July 21, 1957. The date of your disability 
is officially considered July 21, 1956. 

Three years back from July 21, 1956, is July 
21, 1953. Since during this 3 years you only 
worked from July 21, 1953, to March 1, 1954— 
the actual date of your disability—your total 
period of work was slightly under 9 months. 

Thus you haven't put in the required 1½ 
years of the last 3 before your official disabil- 
ity date. So you're not eligible for payments. 

The affect of the June 30 deadline on dis- 
abled persons under 50 is essentially the same 
as on those between 50 and 65—but with a 
twist. 

Since disabled persons under 50 can't draw 
disability payments until they reach 50, they 
may ask to have their records frozen as of 
the date they were disabled. 

But if their disability is more than a year 
old the request must be made before June 30 
to protect their social security rights. 

If they wait until after June 30 to apply, 
their records can only be frozen back to a 
year before their application. This means 
that if their disability {s more than a year 
old they won't satisfy the work requirements 
to be eligible for payments when they 
reach 50. 

As with the people between 50 and 65, their 
records must show they worked under social 
security at least 1½ years of the 3 just before 
their official disability date. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oon credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may he 
correctly given In the RECORD, 


June 26, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS i 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of thé 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms a. 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 724 
Supp. 2). : : 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D, C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Conoresstonan RECORD 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Graduation Exercise Address at Catholic 
University by John L. Schroeder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


M OF NEW MEXICO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


8, 585 CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on June 
the annual class day ceremonies in 
Cath tion with graduation exercises at 
due University, Mr. John L. 
Schroeder, a Washington attorney, de- 


Zenera] 
aie ident-elect of the Catholic Univer- 
requ ational Alumni Association, and I 
Ape’ the address be printed in the 
Th of the Recorp, 
Was pe being no objection, the address 
ase ered to be printed in the RECORD, 
-S tollows: 
a I proceed with the assignment for 
u Would like to thank the class day 
for considering me worthy to 
On this platform and participate in 
Fifteen years ago, I was a 
of the graduating class—and not a 
0 inguished one at that. My grades 
verage—I received no Phi Beta Kappa 
ae was not graduated “magna cum 
wen even “cum laude.“ The only thing 
as satisfactory about my graduation 
t everyone in the class and all of the 
TEAS ew me and I knew them. You 
sancti, participated in almost every form 
8 few Seine . activity and in 
ties 01 the 8 approved by the author 


bie tbal. 


ele 


FIF 
if 


basketball, the Harlequins, the 
pe Paa Pen Society, the Tower staff, the 
Biue Key ene the Spiritual Council, and the 
dy the Fraternity were activities approved 
I y, ion Bishop Corrigan. 
Men d not have to scandalize a fresh- 
tivities mee mentioning unauthorized ac- 
Braduation® since you are just one day from 
ndue the following will not inspire 
Whatp» et and perhaps some will ask, “So 


The 
Puzz) 7 0 of the men would have been 
early y the empty bed in my room on 
And return @s—checking in at midnight 
losing ing to the village until the 2 a. m, 
Pilon ae Pics frowned upon by Fathers 
- Defe E: 
Athleti rari might have withdrawn my 
Would scholarship and Dr. Campbell never 
zublect ip % SUOWed me to carry an extra 
aging the they had known that I was man- 


Mas dee ck Boys Club after football 
This being u sized during my junior year. 
tittle v4 ne job, would leave me 
a v. even th bl 
8 the scheduled Fein ge pipers 
Me Beneray er could have suspended me 
y associa Principles if he caught me and 
pen ot oe the midnight edi- 
ed eg newspapers that com- 
And the bout the deemphasis of athletics 


in the dining hall. 
Donald could testify to my 
en as a student. He often 
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reminds me of my fob as the New York 
Times paperboy. He knew that I solicited 
the subscriptions, collected the weekly or 
monthly charges, but hired my roommate 
to actually deliver those papers at 6:30 
a. m. i 

To those who are graduating with honors, 
I offer my deepest respect but to those 
whose grades were like mine I say that if 
you had half as much fun as I did and if 
you enjoyed attending the Catholic Uni- 
versity your reward is locked in your heart 
and may never be known to anyone but 
yourselves, 

As you prepare to leave this campus, I 
would like to tell each of-you, individually, 
what Father Ignatius Smith, the closest 
and dearest friend that I had, both as a 
student and later as alumni secretary, always 
urged as the four activities that should 
claim your interest. 

First, your parish deserves your support 
and in turn this university deserves the 
support of your parish. Whether you return 
to your hometown or become located in 
in a new environment, join the parish in 
which you live. z 

When I say “join” I mean participate in 
the sodalities, the holy name societies, the 
first Friday clubs, the adoration groups, the 
special ‘religious services and social activ- 
ities. 

You have been exposed to more Catholic 
education than most of your fellow par- 
ishioners and by reason of that you have 
acquired the additional obligation to live 
Catholic action. 

Second, be interested in your community 
and its activities. Everyone is not destined 
to be a leader, but everyone should do 
what he or she can to advance the general 
welfare of his fellowman, Thére are enough 
service clubs, community chest activities, 
Red Cross programs, health association ac- 
tivities and charitable drives to drain every 
extra ounce of energy from the bodies of 
the willing. 

Third, take a part in the Catholic Youth 
Organization. With its four phases—spir- 
itual, social, athletic, and cultural—there is 
no more important task awaiting you. The 
guided development of our youth is one 
of the foundations of our free world and 
without it freedom may not endure. 

The last, but the activity to be consid- 
ered above all is that of taking an active 
part in Government and politics and pro- 
moting the idea of the dignity of man, 
Without the belief in the dignity of man 
our United States may change from a gov- 
ernment of laws and become a government 
of men. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. when com- 
manding our Eighth Army during some of 
the bitterest fighting in Korea, said that 
the deadly contest there was part of the 
struggle to decide “whether the rule of men 
who shoot their prisoners, enslave their citi- 
zens, and deride the dignity of man shall 
displace the rule of those to whom the in- 
dividual and his rights are sacred .“ 

You from Catholic University understand 
just what the dignity of man means and 
what those sacred rights are that were fought 
for so bitterly. 

Father Russel, later Monsignor Russel, a 
champion of the dignity of man always 
taught that the basic principle of our de- 
mocracy is the belief that all men have 
certain rights which they are born with and 


which no one can justly try to take away— 
that all men must be treated right, 

Belief in the dignity and worth of the 
human person is a big belief. When the 
Founding Fathers of our Nation agreed that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, they meant all 
men—men on every acre of the earth. But 
the most thing about the Found- 
ing Fathers was that they succeeded in 
actually setting up a Government based 
upon that belief, under which people could 
live in freedom and dignity. The main sup- 
port of this democracy is the Constitution, 
which defines the Government and both 
grants and limits the powers that the peo- 
ple want the Government to possess. 

The Founding Fathers of this greatest ex- 
periment in democracy did not, of course, 
think that they had discovered by themselves 
that “man is by nature free.“ Some of them 
were scholars who had read a lot about the 
ideas of Greek and Roman philosophers and 
other great thinkers of Europe. All of them 
had been influenced by English thinking on 
human rights. Jefferson said that the pur- 
pose of the Declaration of Independence 
was “not to find out new principles * * * 
but to place before mankind the common 
sense of the subject.” : 

American democracy, with its belief in 
human dignity, grew with the Nation. It 
was nourished by the ideas not only of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, James Wilson, Gouverneur 
Morris, John Adams, John Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Commodore John Barry, and at least 
100 more men of early America, but by the 
ideas of many others, including men like 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and our 
own James Cardinal Gibbons. It has not 
stopped growing. 

Abraham Lincoln has given us a definition 
that can guide in judging whether a 
country is a democracy. To quote: “As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democ- 
racy. Whatever differs from this, to the ex- 
tent of the difference, is no democracy.” 

Most of us have a special feeling“ for 
democracy—a feeling of sympathy and 
friendship for the “underdog.” We root for 
the baseball team with a string of defeats. 
Just recently our Washington Senators pro- 
vided that special feeling in many of us. 
We help the small freedom-loving nation 
overrun by a giant aggressor. Our Statue 
of Liberty bears the open-hearted invita- 
tion: “Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free 
e + en For years we have been cheered at 
the sight of thousands in those huddled 
masses breaking from the herd to become 
self-respecting individuals, free and strong. 
In our own time we have seen them add 
their lifeblood to that of the Nation. They 
are the proud owners of these “foreign- 
sounding” names we hear every day or read 
on the sports pages, or in true rags-to-riches 
success stories. But, actually, no names are 
foreign in the United States. Immigrants 
from every land have become United States 
citizens. All of us, except the American 
Indian, have foreign ancestors who came 
to the New World in compartively recent 
times. 

Perhaps we have a feeling of sympathy for 
the “underdog” because in our country there 
is freedom of opportunity, and we have seen 
80 many pecple rice to realize their ambitions 
through hard work, It is just as likely, 
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however, that people with a real feeling for 
democracy see in the humblest person a 
human being with an inborn dignity as re- 
spectable as his unalienable rights. 

It is easy to see that the idea of rights for 
human beings is more than a beautiful 
thought thrown into important speeches. 
Freedom and justice are things every one of 
‘us can do something about in our own lives. 
But what hope is there that the idea of the 
dignity of each individual can lead to the 
peace we all want. 

What is demanded of us as citizens of the 
leading nation in the free world? 

At least several things, probably. We must 
realize that real democracy, with its rights 
and responsibilities is more revolutionary, 
constructive, and appealing than commu- 
nism or any other kind of tyranny. And 
the desire for it was never stronger nor more 
widespread than ít is in the period of world 
history in which we are living today. 

And further, we must realize that we are 
struggling in a contest for men's minds. 
So we must find a way to let the people of 
the world know the truth about democracy, 
our belief in the dignity of every human 
being, and our aims. 

Then too, all of us must learn that our 
everyday treatment of others can show how 
much we really believe in human dignity. 
We must practice what we preach, It is up 
to us to set a good example for others and 
to stand up for the rights of the individual 
thereby guaranteeing “liberty and justice 
for all.” 

But most of all, as Catholics, we must 
realize that we have a ready-made vehicle— 
an example supplied by God Himseif—tn His 
Divine Son, who became man, and gave us 
a basic charter and a constitution of good 
citizenship and decent living. By following 
Him and using His life as our pattern, we 
shall be providing the necessary living exam- 
ple for men of a troubled world. 

By following His plan, we can achieve both 
temporal and everlasting justice—with all 
that the word implies—such as “Tolerance, 
human happiness and peace amohg men." 


Seventh Annual National Catholic Youth 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the observance of the seventh annual 
Youth Week sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Youth, which will be 
celebrated from October 27 through 
November 3. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BEVENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH 
5 WEEK 

There is much of encouragement and 
promise in the theme of this year’s National 
Catholic Youth Week—"Healthier, Holler, 
Happier." The week, whose seventh annual 
observance will be celebrated from October 27 
through November 3, is dedicated to the 7 
million young people who comprise the 
Catholic youth organizations of the coun- 
try. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, di- 
rector of the Catholic youth in the United 


operations committee. 
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States, has arranged the event sponsored 
by the National Council of Catholic Youth. 

President Eisenhower and former Presi- 
dents Truman and Hoover, along with other 
State officials, and governors and mayors all 
over the country, have proclaimed the ob- 
servance in special messages prepared for 
the week. 

Youth week is the display window for the 
talents and achlevements of the Catholic 
youth of America. It includes participation 
by hundreds of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and many local and national youth 
groups, in addition to millions of working 
youth. The week's calendar of activities is 
geared also to participation by youth in 
military installations overseas. Programed 
events include religious exercises, radio-TV 
shows, award dinners, athletic contests, 
parades, and social affairs. 

The theme of the week embodies the ele- 
ments essential to the formation of the com- 
plete human being—healthier in mind and 
body, holier in spirit, and happier as a nat- 
ural consequence of these two conditions. 
The youth organizations who set this as 
their goal in working with young people to- 
day are to be commended for their splendid 
contribution to the welfare of our Nation. 
Youth week serves as a reminder of the 
zealous efforts on the part of youth leaders 
all over the country to provide better citizens 
for the future of America, 


Economy in Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the sub- 
stance of the very excellent 63-page 
statement by Perry M. Shoemaker, who 
testified in behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States before 
the Defense Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in support of 
economy in defense appropriations. Mr. 
Shoemaker is president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, & Western Railroad and 
a member of the chamber's government 
He is excep- 
tionally qualified on Department of De- 
fense operations having served with sev- 
eral Hoover Commission task forces that 
reviewed the operations of that Depart- 
ment. The full text of the statement is 
contained in the hearings of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY PERRY M. SHOEMAKER 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has continuously supported a well 
planned defense program. We recognize 
fully that during this period of interna- 
tional uncertainty, the United States cannot 
have a second best defense potential. We 
recognize also that our military machine has 
become more complex because of the im- 
pact of scientific developments im air power, 
guided missiles, electronic computers, and 
atomic weapons which have contributed 
greatly to the difficulty of managing the 
Department of Defense. It is a tremendous 
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business enterprise—perhaps the largest of 
its kind in the world, 

The first thing for all of us to recognize as 
citizens and as businessmen is that the De- 
partment of Defense budget is a reflection of 
business management, is subject to analysis 
and the checks and balances of reasonable 
judgment and, in most particulars, can 
reasonably be discussed in public without 
endangering our national security. 4 

We wish to emphasize that we are not 
posing as military experts. Nor do we ques* 
tion the military competency of our coun- 
try's professional personnel. However, We 
feel that we know something of the business 
organization and the business-like opera- 
tions of the Department of Defense. 

* * * „ * 

Our purpose here today is threefold: 

1. We support in general the action of the 
House in reducing the fiscal 1958 budget bY 
approximately $1.9 billion and effecting sav~ 
ings of an additional $590 million in 
and industrial funds; 

2. We support the O'Mahoney Amendment 
to H. R. 7665; 

3. We recommend selective additional re- 
ductions of $743,559,000 in the app: 
tions approved in H. R. 7665. 

HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The National Chamber was greatly im- 
pressed by the thorough and sound anal: 
given the defense budget by the House De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Congressman 
MAHON. We think its approach was not only 
objective but penetrating. 

In our later discussion of specific reduc 
tions in defense appropriations, it will be 
noted that we are in considerable agreement 
with the House cuts and recommend no res 
torations. However, there are certain pro- 
grams which, in our judgment, can be fur 
ther reduced. 

THE O'MAHONEY AMENDMENT 


We vigorously support the O'Mahoney 


Amendment to H. R. 7665 which (1) direct 


the President to recommend organizatii 
changes to establish an integrated supply 
system for common supply items and (2) 
directs and empowers the Secretary of 
fense to eliminate overlapping, duplication 
and waste among the military services. Th 
approval of this amendment is imperative 
and vital to the future of a strong defens® 
establishment. No one will be able to 

the clock during another major conflict and 
provide us with time to reorganize our logis- 
tic system, as was necessary on a crash pasis 
in World Wars I and II. 


. . * . * 
BUDGET REDUCTIONS AND ISSUES 


Any discussion of broad programs in the 
defense budget crosses the lines between the 
services and unayoldably gets into overlap” 
ping and duplication of effort—duplication§ 
involving facilities, equipment, 
tions, and research and development—# 
relating to the noncombat activities of the 
Military Establishment. These involve 
ganizational questionsof great magnitude 
and piace before the Congress the 
question as to whether or not the National 
Security Act of 1947 adequately ana efec” 
tively supplies proper organizational guide 
lines for the period immediately ahead of U% 

Competition between the services el 
long tradition but clearly does not paral 
competitive private enterprise as pictured 
by some proponents of the present arrange 
ment, It takes great courage within Con 
gress, and outside, to question the basie 
tenets of our Military Establishment but ve 
must recognize reality. pr 

In 1952, Senator Paut. Dovcras introduc’, 
a bill providing for Integration of supply an a 
service activities within and among the mill 
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tary departments under the direction of an 
Under Secretary of Defense for Supply Man- 
„agement, The debate on this proposal ended 
a compromise known as the O'Mahoney 
amendment, which required the Secretary of 
ense to issue regulations aimed at foster- 
an “integrated supply system designed to 
Meet the needs of the military departments 
Without duplicating or overlapping of either 
Operations or functions.” It failed to accom- 
Plish its p ý 
The failure of the Defense Department to 
Comply with this congressional mandate 
Tilses an issue fundamental to constitutional 
Government. It involves the question of 
congressional mandates being accepted and 
Plemented by the executive department. 
Congressional leaders and committees 
have deplored for many years the seemingly 
sable exafnples of waste and ineffici- 
ency in the handling by the military services 
Of various phases of supply: Last year, the 
on subcommittee and the Senate Ap- 
Propriations Committee uncovered great 
Waste and inefficiency in military procure- 
Ment. For instance, the report of the latter 
this to say: 

g the course of the hearings the 
Committee had forcibly brought-to its atten- 
pon frequent examples of duplication of 

Acllities and functions throughout the De- 

t of Defense, In some cases the 
Committee believes that this duplication 
borders on unconscionable waste of the 
Er resources, not only in material but 

land resources, manpower, and money." 
The record shows convincingly that if the 
‘Upply organization of the Defense 
t is to be integrated, it will have to be 
© by Congress. The insistence of the 
Military services on retaining their inde- 
Pendence and holding to a “separatist” out- 
255 toward unification and the integration 
Supply having been revealed time after 
Sy by congressional committees, it is obvi- 
that positive mandate is indicated. 
05 is considerations as basic as these 
hich are mandatory for solution if the 
pudgets of 1959 and 1960 and later are not 
Pi Show the continuing costly result of 
— which is inherent in the organi- 
Neer of the Department of Defense as it 
tary exists. We do not share with Secre- 
Wilson the belief that the present or- 
N tion is the best that can be attained. 
do we concur with recent testimony of 
po Ant Secretary of Defense McNeil that 
in Percent of the supply system has been 
Used ated. Surface compromises have been 
the al too effectively as a screen to cover 
of eon lack of integration, the real extent 
“plication in this whole supply field. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


— this program, the national chamber 
802 ends total appropriations of $9.579,- 
rte, divided among the three military 
This as provided in the summary above. 
7480 % 4, reduction of 835 7.007.000 over the 
in N. 50.900 cut recommended by the House 
R. 7665. 
— military section of the defense budget 
Rance 102 pages, Operations and mainte- 
these Activities are scattered throughout 
for Fe Pages. We commend the services 
Many , MProvement in management of 
at 8 these activities. However, efforts 
much Provement have been centered too 
f in the direction of “patching up” a 
tem ra ntally defective organizational sys- 
the een than in the direction of removing 
and JSS for the great waste in resources 
three an power that are triplicated among 
again military services and then multiplied 
a Within each service. We do not have 
ta Gefense organization but rather 
at n Of separate organizations operating 
levels and duplicating func- 
Tt wanny times at the various levels. 
al ees be nalve indeed for one to review 
Under and activities financed 
Operations and maintenance in the 
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budget and not visualize the great waste in 
resources and manpower. And the budget 
does not describe the picture as it exists at 
all levels of operations within the services. 

The Army, for instance, does not have 
one supply organization but actually its 
supply activities are carried on by seven 
technical services—each with separate ad- 
ministrative staffs, separate supply depots, 
field staffs occupying separate offices, some 
in the same city, with duplicate inspecting, 
legal, fiscal, and procurement personnel. We 
are not dealing with a defense organization 
that fosters only three supply systems and 
organizations which is wasteful enough, but 
with one that contains numerous subdivi- 
sions paralleling the efforts of each other. 
And the existence of this condition is not 
limited to the Army. 

Facilities are duplicated in almost every 
activity of the military services. One need 
only visit the great ports of our country to 
see the duplication of marine terminals. 
Storage areas are duplicated in separate 
depots and storage facilities. Each of the 
services has separate facilities for basic 
training and this activity extends even to 
separate organizations thin each service 
for recruiting. The height and impenatra~ 
bility of the fences between the services 
dominate every phase of common functions. 

In the area of supply unification, the 
second Hoover Commission recommended a 

of improving supply management by 
integrating common supplies and services 
under a separately administered civilian 
agency. This plan was rejected by the De- 
fense Department in favor of a single man- 
ager system which was considered and re- 
jected by the Hoover Commission. However, 
this system keeps this area of supply within 
the operations of the military services there- 
by multiplying supply operations. 

Another area of savings opportunity in- 
volves Government competition with private 
enterprise. There is evidence of but limited 
progress within the Department of Defense 
toward enforcing the announced policy of 
the administration in this respect and thus 
reducing its expenditures directly involved. 
Clearly, Congress should support the elim- 
ination of competitive activities which keep 
operational and support costs high. At the 
time of the Hoover Commission Report the 
Defense Department was operating some 
2,500 business and commercial-type activities 
in competition with private enterprise and 
employing some 600,000 persons. 

We do not question the desirable existence 
df a nucleus air transport service that can be 
expanded in cooperation with civil airlift 
for strategic purposes during an emergency, 
but we consider the present MATS operation 
as greatly exceeding any reasonable inter- 
pretation of a nucleus operation. The single 
manager system was designed to centralize 
this en masse. Competition between the 
services has not permitted this to be fully 
effective and on the present basis the opera- 
tion, which already exceeds the combined 
airlift of all the international commercial 
lines of the country, will continue to grow 
and compete as long as Congress provides 
appropriations to finance them. Savings in 
this field would reduce investment in new 
transport aircraft and operating and main- 
tenance costs in personnel. Related thereto, 
it would feasibly reduce subsidies now being 
paid to international air carriers and related 
training costs. 

The Defense Department has established 
a single managership for traffic manage- 
ment. We will not have real traffic manage- 
ment and all of the broad economies which 
are possible from the exercise of this impor- 
tant function until the policy control is com- 
pletely passed from the individual services 
and the organizational responsibility is placed 
upon a worldwide basis and not restricted to 
the continental United States as is presently 
true. Like many of the support functions, 
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there is duplication and lack of economia 
control in the overseas theaters worldwide, 

These are factors which strengthen our 
belief that the reductions we have recom- 
mended in the operations and maintenance 
field are realistic, that they can be accom- 
plished without impairing our national 
security or defense capability one jota, that 
the one necessary ingredient is pressure 
from the Congress to cut across the rigid 
bureaucracy which is the Military Establish- 
ment as presently organized. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For military personnel, the national 
chamber recommends reductions in H. R. 
7665 for all 3 services of $318,387,000. 

Our recommendations are entirely within 
support and related activities and relate to 
better utilization of military and civilian 
personnel, eliminating nonessential and du- 
plicative jobs, curtailing excessive rotation 
and reducing travel and movement of per- 
sonnel effects. 

We have recommended a 12 percent reduc- 
tion in military personnel engaged in sup- 
port and related activities and a 10 percent 
cut in the budget estimate for travel in 
permanent change of station. 

Defense Secretary Wilson has already or- 
dered a 12 percent cut in all Washington area 
personnel which the House took into account 
in its recommendations for appropriations 
for this item. However, it does not seem 
that the House has taken into account cur- 
rent plans to reduce personnel in all major 
subordinate administrative, logistical, and 
operational commands of the- services as 
well as joint and unified commands as 
was testified to by Defense Comptroller Mc- 
Neil before the Mahon subcommittee and 
which would amount to a 12 percent reduc- 
tion in personnel for those offices. While we 
were not aware of the action contemplated by 
the Defense Department when we recom- 
mended a 12 percent cut in military pay and 
allowances for all support and related activ- 
ities, we commend Secretary Wilson for this 
bold step. However, we firmly believe that 
this cut can be made for fiscal 1958 without 
impairing operating efficiency in the least, 

Last year and this year the Mahon. sub- 
committee of the House investigating pro- 
curement practices and procedures found 
that the rotation of military personnel was 
seriously impairing efforts to control pro- 
duction because of lack of personnel con- 
tinuity in these functions. Chairman 
Manon pointed to officer rotatfon as one of 
the areas where millions of dollars could 
be saved annually, and further stated that 
time and money are being wasted training 
a continuing series of new officers. 

Military personnel are trained for combat 
and related activities—not for such busi- 
ness-type functions as procurement, manu- 
facturing, supply, contract administration, 
hospital administration, legal, accounting, 
and other business related functions. Their 
insistence on controlling and supervising 
such activities for which they are not trained 
produces a wasteful and inefficient personnel 
system. Assigning military personnel to 
manage business operations is no more logi- 
cal than assigning civilians to manage mili- 
tary operations. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


You will note in referring to appendix O 
(p. 24) that we have recommended a reduc- 
tion of $68 million in excess of the $30 mil- 
lion cut recommended by the House, 

There is no better investment in the de- 
fense of our country than dollars spent 
wisely and in adequate quantity for research 
and development. We are firm in this con- 
viction, However, we also believe that qual- 
ity or effectiveness of such efforts is not 
necessarily measured by the quantity of 
funds assigned these purposes in the Federal 
budget. i 

After reviewing the testimony of the mili- 
tary services and the generally unconvincing 
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rebuttal of the Defense Department on its 
management of research and development 
activities, we believe more firmly than ever 
there is need for action to integrate research 
and development programs, This is neces- 
sary not only for efficiency and economy in 
the use of manpower, materiel, and dollar 
resources, but is also essential to the mainte- 
nance of adequate security for the United 
States. The acute nature of the rivalry 
among the services, especially in the field of 
research and development and its danger to 
national security was noted by the House 
committee on page 20 of its report (No. 471). 

It said: 

“The increasing degree of rivalry among 
the services for roles and missions is becom- 
ing so serious as to jeopardize and delay the 
rate of buildup of our military power.” 

If there were a truly integrated research 
and deyelopment program underway in the 
Department of Defense, the requested ap- 
propriations would appear more defensible. 
However, there are in effect three competing 
programs based not so much upon research 
to improve the technology of weapons as 
upon the desire of each service to prove that 
it should assume the principal strategic and 
tactical role in the defense of the Nation. 
This faculty premise makes for greater cost, 
difficult administration, waste, dissipation 
of scarce scientific manpower, and tends to 
move us toward second place in the arms 
race at the true level of competition—the 
international level. 

Certainly, there must be a concrete and 
realistic reevaluation of interservice compe- 
tition in this field. Rolling back the fron- 
tiers of science is not something which lends 
itself to the compartmentalization of the 
three military services. Scientists in the Air 
Force, the Army and the Navy should not 
be trying to give one service dominance over 
the other, A scientist working on defense 
programs must meet as his first competitor 
a Mother Nature very reluctant to disclose 
her cherished secrets and, second, a Soviet 
counterpart with whom he is daily locked in 
scientific combat. . 

The degree of overlapping and duplication 
is quickly noted when one examines the 
statements of program and performance con- 
tained in the fiscal 1958 budget for research 
and development. It clearly shows how each 
of the services cuts into the business of the 
other two in this support-type program. 

It must be noted that the funds devoted 
to research and development by the Fed- 
eral Government for the defense of the Na- 
tion are not all properly labeled. The budget 
indicates that approximately $1.6 billion will 
be spent for this program by the armed serv- 
ices, pius an $85 million emergency fund as- 
signed to the Secretary of Defense. How- 
ever, in actuality there probably will be in 
excess of $6 billion spent. And even then, 
this estimate of $6 billion does not include 
such things as allocation of departmental 
costs, regular operating and maintenance 
costs of military ships, aircraft, and troop 
units used in conducting tests, and other 
types of costs which would be in some meas- 
ure assigned to this particular function. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the National Chamber en- 
dorses H. R. 7865 and recommends its ap- 
proval, In addition, it is our belief that 
further reductions can be made as I have 
discussed and as detailed in the appendices, 
without in any way impairing national se- 
curity or essential operations of the military 
services, These reductions are possible by: 
(1) Improving management and reducing 
duplication in the broad fleld of noncombat 


Commission rec- 
ommendations for improving supply and 
personnel management; (3) Curtailing busi- 
ness and commercial-type activities which 
are unnecessarily in competition with private 
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enterprise; and (4) Effectively integrating 
and centrally a r the research and 
development program in all of its major 
aspects. 


The first Issue is fundamental to our con- 
cept of constitutional government and in- 
volves, a5 I haye detailed in my discussion, 
the reality of congressional control in its 
field of responsibility. * * * 

A second major issue is the degree of uni- 
fication consistent with modern conditions 
and the outlook for the future. Clearly, the 
intended unification envisioned under the 
National Security Act and supported by mili- 
tary leaders as producing economy and bet- 
ter support management, does not exist. 
This issue requires careful evaluation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
costly competition between the services.“ 

A third important issue involves the de- 
velopment by Congress of personnel prac- 
tices and policies for the Department of 
Defense which go to the heart of quality 
versus quantity, which meet the organiza- 
tional problem of management. continuity 
and which permits the many economies 
which competent studies have pointed to as 
being practicably and realistically available, 

A fourth important issue involves the 
continued magnitude of Government com- 
petition with private industry and the 
limited progress within the Department of 
Defense toward enforcing the policy of the 
administration and thus reducing the ex- 
penditures directly involved. 

A fifth issue involves the organizational 
disease that is responsible for the tremend- 
ous duplication of facilities and functions 
and multiplies the amount of waste many 
times. Examples include the duplication of 
such activities as depots, marine terminals, 
airfields, research centers, maintenance fa- 
cilities, procurement operations, training 
programs, and even duplicate recruitment, 


Congress Should Not Surrender Its Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. \ Mr. 
Speaker, under leavè to extend my re- 
marks I present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times, Shreve- 
port, La., of Saturday, June 22, 1957, en- 
titled “Congress Should Not Surrender 
Its Power.” I feel this Will be of inter- 
est to the Members of Congress: 
Conoress SROULD Nor SURRENDER Irs POWER 

No one can blame Representative Howarp 
W. Smit, Democrat, of Virginia, for feeling 
bitterness over this week's 6-1 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court overturn- 
ing the convictions of 14 California Com- 
munists under the Smith Anti-Subversive 
Act, which he authored. : 

“I do not recall any case decided by the 
present Court that the Communists have 
lost," said Representative SMITH, 

The decisions of the Court have followed 
the pattern described by the Virginian. 
Each decision seems to say that Congress, 
or a State legislature, or a lower court, or a 
prosecutor, was gullty of misjudgment in 
methods or processes of curbing commu- 
nism within the United States. 

The net result of all the decisions is a 
basis for concluding that unless a Com- 
munist is found placing a bomb to destroy 
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a United States defense plant, there's noth- 
ing that can be done about his activities, 

Chief Justice Warren, In one of the re- 
cent opinions, declared that there is no con- 
gressional power to “expose for the sake of 
exposure.” 

This pins Congress down rather closely- 
Tf there is a real menace to the Nation Con- 
gress has no power to investigate for the 
sole purpose of exposing that menace. 

Reports from Washington indicate that at 
“least some Members of the House and Sen- 
ate are beginning to wonder whether Con- 
gress has become a mere lackey subject to 
whims and sociological fancies set forth in 
Supreme Court rulings. 

Perhaps these Members and others later, 
will realize that the American electorate 
looks to Congress to preserve its powers and 
to exercise its authority. It expects the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
be much more than a mere servile, submis-- 
sive servant of either Supreme Court de- 
cisions or executive mandates, 

In asserting its own powers, Congress need 
show no disrespect for the Supreme Court. 
What it can do is exercise congressional pow- 
ers in opposition to judicial powers when- 
ever a legitimate opportunity affords. Con- 
gress need not stand impotent. The Consti- 
tution has given Congress powers which can. 
and should, be used. 

It this is not done, the judicial branch of 
the Government will overpower the legisla- 
tive branch, in a manner divorcing Fed 
authority from the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed in congressional elections. 

Politics ought to be put aside for the mo-* 
ment in Congress, while the larger question 
of the rights of Congress receives serious 
consideration. 


Letter From Wife of American Serviceman 
Serving in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


; OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter of June 7, 1957, from an 
American woman in Japan, the wife 
an oficer, telling about the treatment 
which the average American wife, sol- 
dier, and children receive. I am deleting 
from the letter, which I shall ask to have 
printed in the Record. the name of the 


woman and the name of the soldier, for 


obvious reasons, 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, with the names deleted, be prin 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
‘ June 7, 1957. 

Drar Senator CHAvez: Please accept 
apologies for not addressing the envelope 
properly. Reason for discretion to 
letter from being withheld, 

I write in order to request your support for 
protection of American families in foreign 
countries. My present experience being in 
Japan, Be advised of the conditions 
treatment that the majority of Am 
have to contend with. Conditions are 25 
follows: We live in private rental. No A 
ing water: It must be boiled or han 
from nearest base. Bolling the water runs 
the gas bill up to an exhorbitant pri 
cannot afford to pay. Hauling water 18 A 
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Problem when one does not have personal 
transportation. No baths. Washing being 
done on the scrub board. In short we are 
living in a primitive way. This most of us 
Can take. It is the abuse we are getting 
along with our dally struggles. 

American women who have to walk to the 
base to do shopping get stoned along the 
Way and spit upon. Next—we're lucky to 
Eet back and not find our entire household 
Boods hauled away. They steal us blind. 
The big hurt is when the Japs run into your 
house to beat your children up without 
Warning of any kind, A person calls on the 
Military police and all is handled very 
Quietly and agreeably toward the Japs that 
they will not do such things again. They 
Continue to repeat their same doings. You 
ee, people who are sent out to foreign coun- 
tries are taken to the elaborate hotels, 
treated with the highest of dignities and are 
Shown the bright side of our relations with 
them. Also people who are given the oppor- 
tunity to voice their likes of foreign living 
are people who are connected with diplo- 
Matic status or the families of GI's who 
hever had to experience living in private 
rental. These people I agree are having and 
living an enjoyable time. However, that Is 
Only a small percentage of Americans who 
are fortunate enough to enjoy foreign assign- 
ments. The rest of us live in fear, abuse and 
even hunger. 

Senator CHavez, I am not bitter or envi- 
Ous; I only appeal for protection from these 
People who have a belligerent attitude. The 

next time I find or catch a Jap in my house 

Sting one of my boys or trying to tamper 
With my 3-yeat-old daughter I am going to 
Bet a baseball bat and sling it at him and I 
don't want to be thrown at no Japs for trial. 

Senator, if any of the authorities know of 
my writing a letter to my Senator, my hus- 

d would be busted or penalized in some 
Manner, Families are briefed upon arrival 
What is expected of us. I feel it is time 
Someone knew the real inside of these for- 
ne duties and how much protection we 

ve. 


Respectfully yours. 


Conservation Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


on McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, oneof 
€ most important responsibilities of the 
erican people is the conservation of 
dur land. For this reason, I have been 
Very much impressed with an article that 
Dpeared in the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
th S-Leader of June 14, which details 
25 € splendid efforts of a South Dakota 
armer in the field of conservation. 
ir. Herron Runestad, of Howard, 
85 Dak., has certainly set a fine example 
Progressive conservation farming. As 
inspiration to others who are inter- 
“sted in conservation, I am including the 
Argus-Leader article, as follows: 
NSERVATION FARMING A Must von FARMER 
IN MINER COUNTY 
(By Robert E. Cone) 
kepo Wazo, S. Dak.—South Dakota is being 
um ner each year by the extensive pro- 
1 Of the Soil Conservation Service. Keep- 
70 With every program the Service has 


er 
Runeskad. Miner County Farmer Herron 
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His half section located 16 miles northeast 
of Howard is literally a garden spot. He has 
used every possible means of soll conserva- 
tion and his farm indicates his efforts have 
not been in van. 

Runestad's farm is located high in the Ver- 
million hills. He started his conservation 
work when he purchased the farm in 1947. 
He has 2 miles of terraces, 40 acres fur- 
rowed pasture, a dugout where there was 
formerly a slough, and acres of trees in the 
right places. 

When Runestad moved on his farm in 
1947, a slough occupied a good part of one 
large ficld. His terracing on the farmable 
part of this fleld dried up the slough, Then 
he began his dugout project. Now he Is able 
to utilize every bit of the soll bordering the 
50 by 35 foot dugout. 

Runestad rented another quarter this year 
and as soon as he has reached an agreement 
with his landlord, soil conservation prac- 
tices will be put into effect on this quarter. 
Runestad says conservation farming is 
definitely a must * * it's coming slowly, 
but each year it gets bigger." He claims that 
terracing and contouring have raised his 
yields as much as 3344 percent. 

Contour planting of crops, trees and eyen 
fence lines are common on the Runestad 
farm. He has a 2-acre shelter belt just north 
of his farm buildings that is planted on the 
contour. The result is a nice dry feeding 
lot for winter use. 

Runestad uses the alfalfa~brome rotation 
program. He plants an alfalfa-brome mix- 
ture, leaves it for 2 or 3 years and then crops 
the land again. He also uses a mixture of 
clover in with his grain. 

Cattle, sheep and hogs play a part in his 
farming operation. He feeds everything he 
raises. He said “we added a quarter this year 

“because of more stock. But if that quarter 
isn't terraced, a lot of good crop value will 
be wasted.” 

In addition to his farming operation, 
Runestad is the Belleview Township assessor, 
Belleview Township committeeman, on weed 
board for Miner County, and active in the 
promotion of soil conservation practices. He 
is married and has one daughter, Sharon, a 
graduate this year from Augustana Academy, 
Canton. 


Need Shown for Further Fish Farming 
\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
several weeks ago my Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce pub- 
lished a special report on Farming for 
Fishes. 

Since that time, I have heard from 
many sources the growth the commer- 
cial fish farming industry has enjoyed 
in this Nation during recent. years. 
Many letters came from commercial 
hatcheries, telling of their first-hand 
experience in this field, and how many 
of them are now being called upon to 
provide a good proportion of the fish 
plant by governmental agencies charged 
with the responsibility of stocking lakes 
and streams. 

In many instances, private operators 
have been able to supply stock at a lower 
price than governmental agencies have 
been able to do, It is my belief that 
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such operations should be encouraged 
in the future so that the Nation’s sports- 
men may receive more fish for their 
dollar. 

I ask unanimous consent that one 
letter I haye received, from the Snake 
River Trout Co., at Buhl, Idaho, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Snacks River TROUT CO., 
Buhl, Idaho, June 10, 1957, 
The Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNusoN: Have read with 
interest the report prepared for the use of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by you in regard to farming for 
fishes. I was particularly interested in this 
report since we Ourselves operate the largest 
trout ranch in the world. I am sending to 
you a recent writeup on our operation by the 
Cryovac Co. This story “will explain better 
funn I In & letter our type of operation 

ere. 

The commercial trout growers of the 
United States have formed an association 
and within the last year have been printing 
our own publication. A copy of this is also 
being sent to you. We feel that there is a 
great future in fish farming in the United 
States not only for trout, but also for other 
species. In many areas of the country, the 
trout that are produced are used for stream 
stocking for sportsmen. We are interested 
in table trout for food use although we also 
do supply a small amount of trout to the 
State for stocking. In almost every instance 
the private hatchery can supply commercially 
produced trout at à very reasonable price, 
and often at a lower price than the Federal 
or State operation can produce the same 
fish. We are now supplying 60,000 trout 
averaging 8 inches each, which 18 4 to the 
pound, to the State of, Idaho at 69% cents 
per pound, f. o. b. our plant. Bids for live 
trout for stream stocking in this area range 
from 60 to 70 cents a pound, with a low last 
year of 55 cents a pound for 3 to the pound 
size fish supplied to the fish and game de- 
partment of Nevada. With proper manage- 
ment in the years to come, it will be possi- 
ble to ship trout in transcontinental tankers 
to supply stream stocking in the Eastern 
States. At the present time Idaho Rainbow 
trout are being delivered as far east as Chi- 
cago. The price of this type of operation 
is usually 65 cents a pound for 3 to the pound 
size trout or larger, plus 40 cents a mile one- 
way transportation charges. Tankers now 
used hold approximately 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
of live trout. 

Some of the drawbacks of fish farming, as 
far as a commercial hatchery is concerned, 
are the lack of available capital for 
into the business and the lack of interest and 
cooperation shown to the commercial hatch- 
eries by many of the State and Federal fish 
and game personnel. In some areas, such as 
your own State of Washington, the coopera- 
tion between the fish and game department 
and the commercial hatcheries is excellent. 
In other areas there Is not only a lack of 
cooperation, but in many cases a determined 
effort to hinder whenever possible the com- 
mercial hatchery operator. We hope through 
the efforts of our association, the national 
board of United States Trout Farm Associa- 
tion, to be able to correct these problems as 
well as numerous others. 

If, in our own small way, we can at any 
time help you in developing a better policy 
in the United States for such farming, we will 
be most heppy to do so. 


Sincerely, 
ENAKE Riven TROUT Co., 
- - * ROBERT A. ERKINS, 
President, 
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Foster Parents Week in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read in the newspapers of 
my State that our Governor, Vernon W. 
Thomson, has proclaimed the present 
week of June 23 through June 29 Foster 
Parents Week. In this way, tribute is 
being paid to more than 5,000 foster 
families in Wisconsin—worthy mothers 
and fathers who provide at least a tem- 
porary home to children. 

We continue to read a great deal in the 
newspapesr about the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. We note how a great 
many youth crimes are attributed to the 
fact that the youngsters came from 
broken homes. 

It is well, therefore, to note the con- 
structive activity of foster parents in 
providing homes for youngsters who 
might otherwise have to grow up in in- 
stitutions or in homes totally unsatis- 
factory as regards parent-child relation- 
ships. 

I, too, therefore, wish to commend 
both foster parents and adopted parents 
throughout the land. 

Wisconsin, of course, has been par- 
ticularly careful in making sure that 
both foster parents and adopted parents 
are of the highest types. Other States 
have been less careful, unfortunately; 
and there have been abuses in the foster- 
parent system. 

An article in last Sunday’s issue of 
the Wisconsin State Journal tells the 
heartwarming story of What Makes 
Johnny Belong. I particularly want to 
salute the foster parents—indeed, the 
adopted parents—who take into their 
homes handicapped children, children 
suffering from some physical or mental 
disability. 

Words can hardly express the genuine 
debt which society owes to those wonder- 
ful mothers and fathers who willingly, 
eagerly, take unto themselves children 
who otherwise might be rejected because 
of handicaps which are no fault of their 
own, 

The solution to the juvenile-delin- 

quency problem, like the solution of other 

social problems, lies in the home of 

America and in the church and in the 

school. Basically, it lies in the heart of 

America. 

This article tells a heartwarming story. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Orren It’s 4 Foster Famity Home—Wuat 
Makes JOHNNY BELONG?—WeEEK To HONOR 
5.000 FAMILIES IN WISCONSIN 

(By Helen Klieforth) 

Drama in a young chiid’s life. 

Johnny, aged 4, was unwanted. Shunted 
about by relatives, he has never lived in 
one home for very long. He felt alone and 
rejected. When his case was turned. over 
to a welfare agency, and a social worker 
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came to get him, Johnny told her, “I'm no- 
body's nothing.” 
Today, Johnny belongs, He has been given 
a home by generous foster parents who share 
with him their home and love, 
FOSTER PARENTS HONORED 


This week, foster parents throughout the 
State are being honored. Goy. Vernon W. 
Thomson has declared June 23 to June 29 
as Foster Parents’ Week. At this time, trib- 
ute is being given to more than 5,000 foster 
families in Wisconsin. 

In Dane County alone, more than 300 
foster children are given homes by foster 
parents, who care for them from periods of 
a few days to several years. One woman, 
Mrs. W. E. Krause, 3902 Margaret Street, has 
had more than 260 foster children during 
the past 20 years. She has cared for infants, 
physically and emotionally handicapped 
children, and teen-agers. 

Another family, the August Heeds, 1036 
Spaight Street, have specialized in caring 
for handicapped children. During the past 
school year they had a 7-year-old girl who 
has a hearing loss, and an 8-year-old visually 
handicapped child. 

Foster parents differ from adoptive par- 
ents in that they give only temporary care 
to the children, and do not adopt them. 
These children may have living parents who 
do not wish to give up their children per- 
manently. Or the children may be infants 
who need temporary homes until they are 
placed for adoption. 

The use of foster homes has been growing 
rapidly, especially since the first White House 
conference on children and youth in 1908. 

At that time, President Theodore Roosevelt 
said, “Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. Children should not 
be deprived of it except for urgent and com- 
pelling reasons.” 

Foster parents, therefore, not only provide 
family living for these children, but save the 
taxpayers thousands of dollars by providing 
this service in place of institutional care. 

Sometimes, of course, chlidren without 
families must be cared for in special institu- 
tions, but for the most part children are 
happier in family settings. In a foster fam- 
ily, they often give and receive the love they 
need so badly. - 

AN EXAMPLE 


In one foster home, a teen-aged girl who 
had felt rejected and unloved, displayed 
rather perplexing behavior. She was test- 
ing her foster parents as If to prove to her- 
self that they, too, did not want her. When 
at last she was satisfied that they did love 
her, she accepted them. 

Today, she is married and a mother her- 
self. When she writes to her foster parents, 
she addresses them as Dear Mother and 
Daddy.” 

Social workers in Dane County report sev- 
eral instances in which foster children, now 
grown and established, have become foster 
parents themselves. 


MORE NEEDED 


There is a growing need for more foster 
parents. There are at this time, many chil- 
dren in State institutions who should be in 
foster homes. 

For many prospective foster parents how- 
ever, there is less appeal in taking older chil- 
dren than infants. Yet, the children have 
desperate need of loving home care, 

Especially hard to place are some physically 
or emotionally handicapped children. They 
provide a challenge to those who open their 
hearts to them, often requiring patience 
and understanding. Mrs, August Heed, who 
cared for elght handicapped children says, 
however, “The effort required brings extra 
satisfactions.” 

Children are placed in homes which can 
best meet their needs. Sometimes a child 
who has been rejected might need a home 
where he would be the only child. Other 
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children who had been neglected in their own 
homes, find security in a foster family with 
other children. 

HOW THEY'RE JUDGED 

Good foster parents are judged by their 
ability to give of themselves, not by their 
financial situations, nor by the way they do 
their housekeeping. ; 

Foster family living is a family affair, in- 
volving fathers, mothers, and the family’s 
own children. These children must share 
their own parents with children who had 
been strangers. 

Love“ is the key word in foster home 
placement. 

Dane County foster parents will be hon- 
ored at a get-together Tuesday evening at the 
women's club. Judge Richard Bardwell will 
speak to the group, and several foster chil- 
dren will put on a short musical program. 


The Apathy of Man—Essay by Joann 
Votava 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an essay by Miss 
Joann Votava, of Pasco, Wash., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
It is a good essay, which has won wide 
recognition in Washington State, and I 
believe it demonstrates an excellent 
grasp of the significance of history on 
the part of so young a girl. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE APATHY OP MAN—THE DOWNFALL OF 
CIVILIZATION 


(By Joann Votava, Pasco Senior High School 
annual speech contest, May 24, 1957) 


Many hundreds of years ago a great and 
proud nation fell, and lay at the feet of the 
barbaric hordes. And for years, historians’ 
puzzled over the question of what single force 
could have caused this downfall, Mighty 
Rome, who had attained a level of cultural 
and political advances never before real 
in this world, had fallen. As they studi 
this problem, historians came to the conclu- 
sion that not the only force but the main 
reason for the downfall of the Roman repub- 
lic was the apathy of its own people. 

In their forward progress, the Romans 
were able to attain their material and spir- 
itual abundances largely through the preset 
vation of individual initiative and responsi” 
bility. And so long as the Roman people took 
upon themselves their responsibility to them- 
selves and to the state, Rome prospered an 
was strong. 

And then history records a gradual shift- 
ing of responsibility from the people to the 
state. Under the welfare state of that day, 
they came to expect that the government 
would feed them, educate them, en 
them, and, indeed, sustain them in their live- 
lihood. Gradually, not suddenly, but gradu 
ally the Roman republic shifted into statis™ 
and finally totalitarianism, And Rome f 

This political chain of events has 
repeated down through countless decades 
From the earliest Sumerian civilization dow? 
through the Egyptian, Babylonian, 

Roman, and even to this very day—not the 
only reason but the basic reason for 
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downfall of a country was the apathy of its 
Own people. 

Since the early 1700's when the word 

American was first coined, we have always 

u noted for our strong national patriot- 

We stand up in the eyes of the world 

und say: This is mine—my America—and I 

&m proud of my country. But the attitude of 

the early 1700 day settlers was far different 
fromthe attitude of our citizens. today. 

For example, when voting was first inaug- 
Urated, these ancestors felt that it was not 
Only a duty but a rare and precious priy- 

ege to vote for the person of our choice. 
These elections commanded a large par- 
ticipation.. But today, how many of those 
Actually eligible to vote take the time to 
Tegister, and of those who register, how 
Many get to the polls on election day, and 

those who yote, how many take the 
Ume to vote wisely. Yes, the attitude of our 
3 citizens has changed from earlier 
8. 

We in America are indeed lucky and for- 
tuhate. We live in a democracy. We have 
managed to preserve from the 1700's the 
Tights to vote for whom we wish, speak what 
We feel, worship in the church of our choice, 
and live as freemen and women. We can 
®asily see this democracy we live every time 
7 walk downtown. Democracy is seen in 
ddent neon signs, merchandise-filled win- 

Ows, and that basic element of all good 

Usiness, free enterprise. 
aane Communist form of government 

hich exists in the world today has one 
Primary aim—to gain control of the whole 
pona, This they will do either by peace- 

ul methods or by war, whichever is most 
dns enlent. A Communist Party exists in 
10 © United States today. They have seized 
bin this apathy as displayed by our citi- 
ried and using it as a wedge, they seek to 

vide and destroy. j 
1 If I had a voice that millions might hear, 

Would cry out and say, “wake up Amer- 

ans. get down on your knees, and pray to 
ice ghty God, that each and every Amer- 
1 Will realize that in his or her hands 

€s the fate of all future Americans.” If we 
Z this there will be no danger that someday 
Sate will stand on the eastern shore of 
or continent and say, “This was the site 
ica, capital of a civilization called Amer- 
be} and this pile of stones over here once 
No eet to the Washington Monument. 
2 isn't that quaint.” 
© Americans, That will never happen if 
awaken ourselves from this apathy, ap- 
ie late this democracy we live in and live 
the words of the motto of our country— 
God We Trust. 


Beyond the Bamboo x 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


ly OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


uni, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
Imous consent to have printed in 
lish (ePpendix of the Recorp a very en- 
Hans unt and provocative editorial pub- 
day 5 in the Washington Post for Thurs- 
is entinn, 27, thismorning. The editorial 
Tela 9577 Beyond the Bamboo,” and it 
are 5 to some of the developments that 
Partion ney, underway in Red China, 
or the tly the statements cf the head 
Mao Teommunist Party in Red China, 

Se-tung, and also one of the gen- 
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erals of the Red Chinese armies. I. 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
8 BEYOND THE BAMBOO 


Something important has been happen- 
ing within Red China, concerning which we 
haye thus far only the dimmest intimations; 
yet the signs are slowly increasing that the 
cross-pollination from Mao Tse-tung’s hun- 
dred flowers“ is already producing some 
strange growths. 

Spokesmen for the half dozen or more 
fellow-traveling parties, tolerated by the 
Reds for purposes of propaganda, are now 
attacking the Peiping regime and demanding 
the formation of a genuine coalition and a 
greater share of public offices for themselves. 
Yesterday, at the opening session of the 
National People’s Council, Premier Chou 
En-lai saw fit to warn these malcontents 
that if they persist: in such demands they 
may soon find themselves classified as 
enemies of the people; and all who heard 
him knew what that meant. 

Before Chou spoke, the ranking officer of 
the Red military command, Gen. Lung Yun, 
had denounced Soviet Russia for obliging 
China to bear the whole cost of the Korean 
war and for insisting on the repayment of 
its war loans. More astonishing still was 
the contrast drawn by General Lung between 
this avaricious attitude of the Russian 
comrades and that of the American bour- 
geois-imperialists, who canceled or wrote off 
under lend-lease agreemnts their far larger 
payments to allies in the First and Second 
World Wars. And besides all that, General 
Lung wanted to know when the Russians 
are going to recompense China for all the 
heavy industrial equipment seized by them 


in Manchuria after the Japanese surrender 


there and shipped away to Siberia. 

Now this General Lung, though he has 
picked up a good bit of the party jargon, has 
been described as a sort of rice Communist. 
Actually, it is said, he remains what he has 
always been: an old-fashioned warlord on 
the pattern of Chang Tso-lin or Feng Hu- 
hsiang. As the master of Yunnan, his 
native province, he was once a foe and then 
an ally of Chiang Kai-shek. After the war 
he was placed under surveillance by Chiang, 
escaped and delivered Yunnan to the Com- 
munist cause. 

Another curious circumstance about Gen- 
eral Lung's latest oscillation of loyalty is 
that his attack on the Soviet was cited by 
the official Communist news agency as a de- 
plorable example of a current tendency 
toward right deviationism. Not very long 
ago, the Peiping regime had other ways of 
dealing with deyiationists than by giving 
wide publicity to their views. Two possble 
explanations, therefore, suggest. themselves: 
(a) that General Lung was speaking with 
the tacit support of some powerful faction 
within the party; and (b) that his power is 
again too well consolidated for his state- 
ments to be ignored. 

And so what we are left with for the 
present is a choice among various hypotheses, 
Is all this new and sweetly concillatory talk 
from Mao a desperate appeasement of some 
strong and serious opposition that has risen 
against him and his regime? Is it an effort 
to beguile the West, and especially the United 
States, into recognition of Red China and 
into increasing trade with her? Is it an 
effort to profit by the severe loss of face suf- 
fered by the Kremlin in the Hungarian revo- 
lution and a challenge to Moscow for the 
ideological leadership of the Communist 
world? Or has it only the less ambitious 
purpose of squeezing a few concessions from 
the jittery Russian overlords? 
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No matter how these questions may be 
answered, there is plenty of reason to hope 
that Mao may have opened the gates of his- 
tory to an even more momentous flood of 
events than those set looge by Nikita 
Khrushchev in his speech about the manias 
and crimes of the late Comrade Stalin, 


Water Resources and the Tidelands Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to present a most inter- 
esting speech delivered by the Honorable 
Calvin T. Watts, assistant director, De- 
partment of Public Works of the State 
of Louisiana, to the 44th national con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in Washington, D. C. 
While this deals principally with the 
State of Louisiana, I feel it will be of 
nationwide interest. ' 


The speech is as follows: 

WATER RESOURCES AND THE TIDELANDS AREA 
(Remarks by Calvin T. Watts) 

If Louisiana were the only State in the 
Union, I believe that it could supply enough 
water resource problems to keep the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress busy 
forever. Louisiana, I am certain, stands 
alone among all the 48 States in the magni- 
tude and variety of its water problems. As 
I develop my subject, you will understand 
why we are such stanch supporters of this 
great organization—the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress—and why we continually 
support an adequate national program for 
improvement and maintenance of our water 
resources. 

First of all, we have the major problem 
of flood control. Nearly half of the United 
States drains on and through Louisiana— 
41 percent of the country, to be exact. We 
get the drainage from 31 States and 2 Cana- 
dian provinces—an area extending from 
Montana to New York, and from up in Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico. + 

One-third of the State, about 16,000 square 
miles, is protected against flooding by 2,033 
miles of levees—some of them over 30 feet 
high. Most of our industry, one-half of 
the population, one-third of the firms, in- 
cluding our most productive lands, and 
many important cities and towns, including 
the port city of New Orleans, lie in the area 
requiring flood protection. Heavy rains on 
the extensive low, flat lands of the coastal 
section creates many local drainage problems, 
Periodic droughts bring severe water def- 
ciencies, particularly in the area dependent 
upon irrigation. We have over 600,000 acres 
of land under irrigation each year—more 
than any other State outside the arid West. 
Added to these are the problems of beach 
erosion—some of our coastal islands have 
vanished, and we are hard pressed to preserve 
others; salt water intrusion into our streams 
along a 400-mile coastline; lack of fresh 
water in brackish bays where oysters are 
cultivated; stream pollution; and the devel- 
opment and maintenance of navigable water 
ways in recent alluvial deposits. 2 

Other States may have some of these prob- 
lems to a greater or lesser degree, but few if 
any have all of them except Louisiana and 

the so-called tidelands area. 
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‘The people of Louisiana are slowly realizing 
that water—not oil or gas or minerals—ts the 
State’s most valuable resource, because with- 
out water we could not develop these re- 
sources. In earlier days water supplies 
seemed unlimited and we were concerned 
more with the disposal of storm and flood 
waters than with the availability of water 
for beneficial use. And we never thought 
that there would be a shortage of water in 
our State. 

But times have changed with the influx of 
industries to develop our vast mineral re- 
sources, with the growth of agriculture, and 
with the great increase in our population, 
so that today water has become the most im- 
portant element in our modern, highly com- 
plex economy. As a result of these develop- 
ments, Louisiana has become one of the 
major water-using States in the Nation, and 
we are now concerned with water shortages 
in addition to the periodic excesses which 
must be faced each year. 

Most of our water comes from our neigh- 
bors above us in the Missouri, the Ohio, the 
upper Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the 
Red River basins. The only trouble with 
this source is that most of the supply is 
delivered at once and is not evenly dis- 
tributed over the year. Now that we have 
Jearned how to handle such huge volumes 
of water through flood control measures on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, we 
are very grateful for all our rivers and 
streams, and for all the water which you 
send us. Water is no longer the cruel mas- 
ter of Louisiana, but our very good servant. 

Flood control has enabled us to take ad- 
vantage or our natural resources, both min- 
eral and physical. The fresh water flow 
of this Mississippi River and deepwater nav- 
igation for 233 miles below Baton Rouge 
are very attractive to industry, particularly 
when combined with the oil and gas re- 
sources of the State. The Mississippi River 
has never flowed through Louisiana at a 
rate less than 48 billion gallons per day. 
Its average flow is 312 billion ‘gallons per 
day, and the maximum of record 922 billion, 
as compared to the 262 billion gallons which 
the entire Nation uses each day- 

We have other interstate streams which 
add to our surface water resources—the 
Sabine, the Red, the Ouachita, and Pearl 
Rivers. We have recently entered into the 
Sabine River compact with the State of 
‘Texas on the division of Sabine River water, 
and development of the water resources of 
this basin. The two States are now jointly 

construction of the Toledo Bend 
Reservoir on this river to impound approxi- 
mately 5 million acre-feet of water. It is 
to be a multi-purpose reservoir to be used 
for power, irrigation, flood control, water 
conservation, and recreation. Estimated cost 
of the project is over $30 million and it is 
to be financed from revenue bonds by the 
Sabine River Authority of Texas and the 
Sabine River Authority of Louisiana. I am 
sure that Members of Congress present here 
today are pleased to hear of a project such 
as this where two States are trying to build 
it themselves without coming to Washing- 
ton for help. 

Congress has authorized a compact on the 
Red River, and the States of Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma are now negotiating 
for an equitable apportionment among the 
States and development of the waters of that 
river basin, 

Great as they are, our surface water sup- 
plies are not evenly distributed with respect 
to time or geography. We have periods of 
heavy rainfall followed by -periods of 
drought. Our 60 inches of annual rainfall 
are not well distributed throughout the year. 
And we have not solved the problem of dis- 
tributing the waters of the Atchafalaya and 
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Mississippi Rivers to deficient areas although 
there are virtually unlimited possibilities for 
diverting fow from these rivers for beneficial 
use throughout the northeastern, central, 
and southern regions of the State. Surface 
water is available to meet all foreseeable 
needs—the problem is one of transportation 
and distribution to points where it is 
needed. We have made a notable start at 
Donaldsonville, where we have constructed 
a 400 cubic feet per second pumping plant 
diverting Mississippi River water to com- 
munities along Bayou Lafourche for a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. And below New Orleans 
we have recently completed the Bayou 
Lamoque structure for diverting fresh water 
from the Mississippi River to the oyster beds 
of California Bay. Because of the low flat 
lands in the lower or coastal portion of the 
State, there are no opportunities for con- 
struction of storage reservoirs. This is the 
area where most of the water is used—600,000 
acres of rice are irrigated, requiring 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water in 150 days—and most of 
the State's industry is located here. To fur- 
ther decrease our water supplies, salt water 
intrudes all of the coastal streams in this 
area, Tremendous volumes of fresh water 
are required to reduce salt water intrusion. 
In the case of the Mississippi, it takes a flow 
of about 150,000 cubic feet per second to 
maintain low salinities at New Orleans, 100 
miles up the river from the Gulf. 

The Louisiana Department of Public Works 
has given this problem much study, for at 
least half of our irrigated lands are directly 
affected by salt water intrusion. The Water- 
ways Experiment Station at Vicksburg has 
just completed for us a model study of the 
effects of closing Southwest Pass upon 
salinities In Vermilion Bay, a large bay con- 
nected to our Irrigation streams. The re- 
sults of this study should be helpful to 
other coastal areas experiencing similar 
problems, 

Our groundwater supplies are nearly as 
great as our surface water supplies. It has 
been estimated that if all the water in the 
ground beneath Louisiana were brought to 
the surface, it would cover the State to a 
depth of 70 feet. But even here we have 
problems. In many locations our under- 
ground supplies haye been overdeveloped and 
water levels have dropped rapidly. In 1 or 2 
places where withdrawals have been heavy, 
salt water from the gulf has entered the 
aquifer. And in many areas where large 
volumes of groundwater are available for in- 
dustry, the limiting factor is disposal of in- 
dustrial waste without contaminating the 
surface watercourses, ; 

One of our great problems in flood control 
is that of sedimentation. Along with the 
floodwaters which come our way are tre- 
mendous quantities of silt which are filling 
the great Atchafalaya Floodway through 
which must flow in times of flood one-half 
the water from 41 percent of the Nation, the 
other half flowing down the Mississippi. In 
a few years sedimentation of the floodway 
at moderate stages will be complete, and the 
delta-bullding process of the Atchafalaya 
River will continue in Atchafalaya Bay. At 
the same time, the river increases its length 
and flood stages rise. 

Among our greatest resources are our navi- 
gable waterways. We have 7,500 miles of 
navigable streams in Louisiana, of which 
2,200 miles are maintained as regular arteries 
of commerce. All of these streams are of 
great value to the economy of the State. 
Many of them traverse the coastal marshes 
of south Louisiana and provide the only 
means of transportation for developing the 
vast oil, gas, and sulfur deposits of an other- 
wise inaccessible area. 

The Mississippi River extends for 233 miles 
below Baton Rouge as a continuous deep- 
water harbor for seagoing ships. Very little 
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maintenance is required in this reach as com- 
pared to the upper reaches where the river 
flows through more unstable materials. 
Over $2'4 billion have been invested in new 
industrial plants on this section of the river 
since 1946. Industry located here because it 
needed the river for navigation and the dis- 
posal of industrial waste and the fresh water 
for its manufacturing processes. The Mis- 
sissippi is the key element in the most exten- 
sive inland waterway system in the world, 
connecting our inland waterways of Louisi- 
ana and the 1,200 miles of the Gulf-Intra- 
coastal Waterway along the southern coast 
of our Nation with the Great Lakes, the Mis- 
souri, and the Ohio River systems in the 
North. 

We are continually striving to expand and 
extend our waterway facilities. Among proj- 
ects underway or planned are the Mississipp! 
River-Gulf outlet, a tidewater channel from 
New Orleans to the gulf; the Atchafalaya 
Bay ship channel from Morgan City to the 
gulf; 40-foot navigation in the Calcasieu 
ship channel; the Calcasieu-Atchafalaya 
water supply and deepwater industrial 
channel from Lake Charles to Morgan City 
and projects on the Red. Ouachita, Mermen- 
tau, Sabine, and Pearl Rivers. 

All of these projects and problems that 
have been mentioned are located in Louls- 
iana—in the tidelands area—either in whole 
or in part. But in solving these problems, 
we find that we are not involved in local 
projects, but in ones of national significance. 

The inland waterways of Louisiana, our 
ports and harbors, are of no value to us oF 
to the nation unless they are connected to 
other areas which have similar navigation 
facilities. For this reason we in Louisian® 
support Federal navigation projects through- 
out the Nation—in the Missouri, Ohio, upper 
and lower Mississippi Valleys, and in the 
Great Lakes Basin. 

We are well aware of and appreciate the 
increase in low water flow of the Mississippi 
River provided by the development of trib- 
utary basins, particularly the Missouri Basin. 
For this reason we watch such developments 
with great interest, and join our neighbor- 
ing States to the north in support of these 
programs. It is most important to Louisiana 
that the low water flow of the Mississipp! 
River be increased to provide deeper naviga- 
tion in the upper reaches and prevent salt 
water intrusion in the lower reaches. The 
flood control program on the Mississippi 
River and tributaries is also of first impor- 
tance to the Nation, and not just to the 
States in the alluvial valley. This program 
prevents flooding of millions of acres of fer- 
tile lands, and maintains the most impor- 
tant and extensive inland navigation system 
in the world. At the same time it secures 
the east-west lines of communication across 
our country—the transcontinental oil and 
gas pipelines, highways, railroads, power, 
and telegraph lines. 

The water resources of Louisiana in the 
tidelands area are great, but the problems 
associated with them are also very great. 
Flood control and drainage has cost the 
State of Louisiana and its agencies over $300 
million in addition to the $400 million spent 
by the Federal Government. At the present 
time the State and its agencies are spending 
about $12 million annually for these pur- 
poses in addition to that being spent by the 
Federal Government. Although water has 
been Louisiana's No. 1 -liability in the 


past, during recent years it Is fast becoming 


Louisiana's No. 1. asset. In the solu- 
tion of these problems and in the develop- 
ment of our water resources, Louisiana has 
had a most pleasant association with the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. I 
am looking forward to a continuance of this 
productive relationship in the years ahead. 
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We Can’t Buy All the Plans To Save the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
under date of January 21 of this year, 
there appeared in the Kansas City Star 
an editorial entitled “We Can’t Buy All 
the Plans To Save the World,” which I 
think is apropos at this time, because 
the Senate is soon to consider the ap- 
Propriations for the Military Establish- 
Ment and the national defense, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr Can't BUY ALL THE PLANS To SAVE THE 
WorLD 

When the Nation is in a constant state 
Of alarm it takes a bold man to criticize any 
Spending in the name of national security. 
Obviously there has to be a limit to spend- 
ing somewhere. But where? 

The mantle of wisdom on foreign aid is in 
the State Department and the military budg- 
et is engraved on a golden tablet by the 
Defense Department. We refer to these re- 
Quests as they are revealed to mortal men 
With the ultimate endorsement of the Budg- 
et Bureau. 

Any question is denounced as proof that 
You are more concerned with your taxes than 
the national security. This would be equal- 
ly true if the high priests of our security 
Chose to recommend a few billions more or 
& few billions less. 

Now this poses a problem with no ready 
Solution. We agree that the best Judgment 
©n what we should spend in Laos, Jordan, 
or the Nile is in the State Department. The 
men best equipped to discuss our military 
Needs are the top leaders of the military 
Services. It is hard for anyone on the out- 
Side to pick holes in their arguments and 
their budgets deserve careful consideration. 

ut even these omnipotent men have been 
Known to change their minds with such 
Suddenness that we sometimes suspect that 
they, too, are poor mortals, Certainly they 
should not be above much stronger public 
Questioning than we have heard in recent 
Years. 

Anyone who is interested in human na- 
ture knows that indefinite expansion is built 
into all governmental budgets. We aren't 
Questioning the conscious intentions of men 
Who plan the programs for the military or 
foreign operations. 

But they do have a vested interest in the 
Constant state of world alarm. We doubt 
that it is an accident that the greatest epi- 
demic of war scares is in the United States. 

d the causes for fright seem to become 
Particularly ominous at budgetmaking time. 

e Russians aren't the only masters of 
Propaganda. It is a sad fact that on the most 
t portant problems of our times, it is some- 

imes virtually impossible to get unbiased 
answers, 
1 Tt is in the nature of capable men to think 
heir own jobs are so vital that they must 
8 expanded. When you get into such far- 
Pen nes fields as foreign relations and de- 
ense, the multiplication of vital jobs is 
5 C. One man is prepared to save the 
orld by pumping money into Cambodia 
and another has the answer with supercar- 
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riers. The top-level heads of the various 
departments pare down their requests, of 
course, but the pressure is terrific. And 
when war tensions are up, the arguments 
are hard to resist. 

Most of us have known nervous people 
who bought insurance against so many 
calamities that they didn’t have enough left 
to live on. Danger lurks in all human ex- 
perience and no man has found the feasible 
means of protecting himself against every 
possibility. 

Ordinary citizens also know that the rich 
man who accepts responsibility for all the 
troubles of his relatives sets off an endless 
chain of demands. And most of them sound 
perfectly logical. We have discovered that 
the same is true of the rich Uncie Sam. 

And now, with the best of arguments, this 
country is on a course of setting up & uni- 
lateral policy of guaranteeing the military 
security of all the free nations in the world. 

The increase in the foreign-aid request of 
the present budget comes only from the very 
reasonable new request for money to bolster 
the nations in the Near East. An emergen- 
cy proposition. Yet, if we are to be at all 
realistic, we know that as long as world ten- 
sions persist there will be new emergeneies 
every year. Let’s assume the request for 
money to use on the latest emergency will 
always be valid. Then the only way to hold 
down foreign-aid spending is to wind up 
some of the old emergencies. 

It would be suicidal for the most tax-con- 
scious person to want to cut military defense 
to a dangerous level. And it's impossible 
for an outsider to know exactly how much 
should be spent. Yet we are entitled to 
doubt that the pet weapon of each branch 
of the service is the one that is going to save 
us. And it is no secret that the Navy po- 
litical bloc is so powerful in Congress that 
we can’t hope for an absolutely objective ap- 
praisal of the Navy needs. And we can't 
believe that the admirals are alone with a 
vested interest in war crisis. 

We agree that any cutbacks that mean a 
return to isolationism would be highly dan- 
gerous, And that is not in prospect. Today 
the danger is from excesses in the opposite 
direction. The danger grows with the fatal- 
istic public resignation that has caused it to 
accept without scrutiny anything proposed 
in the name of national security. A healthy 
infusion of public skepticism should force a 
more realistic approach. 

It is only good sense to take out all rea- 
sonable insurance against the catastrophe of 
world war. The problem is to find an 
equally sane place to draw the line, 


Punishment for Publishing “Secret” 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Dallas, Tex., Morning 
News of June 24, 1957. 

The editorial is self-explanatory. It 
condemns the proposal of the President’s 
Commission on Government Security 
that the Congress make it possible to put 
newspapermen in jail for publishing in- 
formation the Government arbitrarily 
labels as secret.“ Š 

~ 


~ 
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I consider this proposal as dangero 
as the Sedition Acts of 1798. bs 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WRIGHT OFFERS CURE Worst THAN DISEASE 


A long, cold look at one of the main rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security is called for, at least. 

This is the proposal to imprison and fine 
newspapermen who publish information 
which the Government labels as secret. 

The propensity of Government officials to 
throw a cloak of secrecy around many of 
their moves is notorious. More crimes of 
news suppression are attempted in the name 
of security than is good for the country. 

Outside the Defense Department, there are 
few, if any, facts or decisions of public serv- 
ants that merit such a blackout, And in 
the case of genuine defense secrets we al- 
ready have laws stout enough, with stiff 
enough penalties, to cover anyone who tries 
to pass vital information to either friend or 
enemy. 

The temper of this one recommendation 
in the 800-page report of the Commission 
should alert us. At least equal scrutiny 
would seem to be in order for all others 
offered by Chairman Loyd Wright and his 
group. 

It may be that we need a Central Security 
Office,, an independent agency answerable 
only to the White House. It may be that we 
need to revise appeal procedures for those 
tried by loyalty-security boards, although 
the courts appear to be on the job in this 
particular, There may be other proposals 
in the report that deserve consideration. 

But the fact remains that Congress should 
go slow in adopting any more regimentation 
of the individual, either in or out of govern- 
ment employ. Just because a tactic works 
well in a Communist or Fascist state is no 
reason to insist that it should be adopted 
in a free country. 


The Dreams of Our Rivermen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Journal of June 14, 1957, features 
an editorial-under the heading “The 
Dreams of Our Rivermen.” This edi- 
torial recognizes the prophetic qualities 
of two Northwesterners who are widely 
identified with navigation development 
on the Columbia-Snake River system, 
The editorial pays to Mr. Herbert G. 
West and Captain A. Leppaluoto a de- 
served tribute for their faith, vision, and 
determined efforts to realize the full 
navigation potential of one of America’s 
great river systems. Like all true proph- 
ets, they have their eyes set on the fu- 
ture. Today’s achievement is to them 
but the realization of yesterday’s dream. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DREAMS or Our RIVERMEN 

It is good for the soul of a landsman to 

spend a day with river people. He cannot 


— 
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avoid becoming infected with some of the 
fervor which marks their dreams for the 
future of water transportation on the Colum- 
bia River system. 

It startles one to hear Herbert G. West, 
executive vice president of the Inland Em- 
pire Waterways Association, predict. that 
eventually navigation benefits on the Colum- 
bia will outweigh those of power, or to hear 
Capt. A. Leppaluoto, president of the Inland 
Navigation Co., say that barge tows, as the 
result of navigation improvements, will grow 
in size from 1,000 tons of the past to 10,000- 
and 20,000-ton cargoes. 

West's predictions are based on a scope 
of operation not comprehended by the aver- 
age Northwest resident. He sees the barge 
lines tapping the great Snake River Basin 
and pushing above Pasco on the main stem 
of the Columbia. Then he sees the products 
of this hinterland, greatest on the Pacific 
coast, being transported, not just downriver, 
but all the way to markets in California, 
Hawali, the Philippines, and Alaska. 

One cannot explain these men's dreams 
on the basis of expected selfish advantages. 
What they think and feel about the river 
is like a religion. That is what has kept 
them in the face of the adversities 
of the last two decades. That is why they 
work for things they may not see in their 
lifetime. 

Even now, however, the ordinary observer 
can see their dreams taking on substance. 
Barge transportation has won its spurs. Its 
lean years are about over. Drowning out of 
the Celilo Canal bottleneck is, as Captain 
Leppaluoto says, about to usher in a great 
new era, with larger, more efficient equip- 
ment. Much has yet to be done before river 
transportation reaches its ultimate stage. 
‘There are the four lower Snake River dams to 
be built. There is John Day on the main 
stem of the Columbia. Eventually there 
must be access to the territory above Pasco. 

To complement these developments there 
must be dredging of a 27-foot channel to 
The Dalles, to permit the passage of smaller 
oceangoing vessels, and an eventual 40-foot 
channel from the sea to Portland-Vancouver, 
to acoommodate the larger ships. 

Water transportation is not a thing to be 
considered apart from the region's overall 
economic progress. Riverman West sees it 
helping, not hurting, other forms of trans- 
portation. It will help also the farmer, the 
industrialist, the banker, the laborer, the 
clerk, the salesman. 

The river is one of our greatest resources. 
What we do with it, from the standpoint of 
navigation, will be a determining factor in 
the welfare of the whole region. 


Columbia’s Emblem—Poem by Edna Dean 
Proctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to make a statement. 

On last Wednesday, June 17, when I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 105, 
designating the golden corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem, I ended my re- 
marks with the last verse of a poem 
written in 1892 by a native Mlinoisan, 
Edna Dean Proctor. My attention was 
called to this poem by Mrs. Julia Proctor 
White, the niece of Miss Proctor, who 
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lives in Peoria, III. Miss Proctor’s poem 
first appeared in the September 1892 
issue of the Century magazine, and was 
widely copied and recited. It also re- 
ceived several choral settings. As I feel 
that the poem gives eloquent support to 
my resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
105, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COLUMBIA'S EMBLEM 

Blazon Columbia's emblem, 

The bounteous, golden corn! 
Eons ago, of the great sun's glow 

And the joy of the earth ‘twas born. 
From Superior’s shore to Chilli, 

From the ocean of dawn to the west, 
With its banners of green and silken 

It sprang at the sun's behest; 


And by the dew and shower, from its natal 
hour, 

With honey and wine ‘twas fed, 

Till on slope and plain the gods were fain 
To share the feast outspread: 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal, 

And Montezuma's festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent's breast, 

And, lavish as leaves, the rusting sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest; 

For they strew the plains and crowd the 

wains 

When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered corn. 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 


‘Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled corn— 


The sun's supreme bequest! 
The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 
And sunflower, cactus, and poppy 
To sierra and plain be dear. 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 
But the wide Republic's emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden corn! 


“Social” Medicine for the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Albany Herald, one of our leading daily 
newspapers, in the June 22, 1957, edi- 
tion carried an editorial entitled: So- 
cial’ Medicine for the South.” 

The distinguished editor, Hon. James 
H. Gray, was born, reared and educated 
in the State of Massachusetts and is a 
southerner by adoption. Mr. Gray per- 
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formed outstanding service in World 
War II, and has traveled extensively 
throughout the world and, fortunately, is 
exceedingly familiar with the peculiar 
problems of the various sections of our 
country, and to his readers his opinions 
are rightfully held in great respect. 

The above referred to editorial is 80 
completely sound that I feel everyone 
should read it. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

“SOCIAL” MEDICINE FOR THE SOUTH 


We share the c and consternation 
of our two Georgia Senators over the action 
of the majority of the Senate in agreeing to 
bypass its Judiciary Committee with respect 
to the administration's so-called civil rights 
bill, If this action were not so damaging 
in portent, it might be viewed as an exercise 
in low comedy. 

Here is a legislative proposal which is sup- 
posed to usher in a new “era of good feel- 
ing“ among the races, to the distinct advan- 
tage of the national interest. Here is 4 
legislative proposal whose intent is so high- 
minded that no men of good will should 
oppose its passage. And yet, what a difficult 
time administration supporters in Congress 
are having in selling this brand of social 
happy water. Such legislative medicine 15 
u cureall, says the administration, and now 
we must put our foot on the sick child, prop 
open his jaws and pour it down his throat- 

How have the administration's doctors 
conducted themselves? In the House, they 
decided that civil rights were so important 
to the public interest that right of jury trials 
should be suspended in violation cases, be- 
cause presumably the people in those areas 
where such infractions might arise are not 
to be trusted to act fairly. In other words, 
these people on the local level do not possess 
the judgment to act responsibly in affairs 
that affect themselves and their immediate 
society most intimately. The Federal GOV- 
ernment must do it for them, 

ty, the curative powers of this 
social medicine must be so subtle that no 
patient can really be certain that he is 4 
well person until the doctor slaps him on the 
back and pronounces him fit as a fiddle. The 
fact that the patient has lost the right to 
speak for himself? Why, that’s as old fash- 
ioned as the Constitution. 

In the Senate, the civil rights doctors con- 
tinued their brave fight for enlightenment 
The procedure of the established committee 
system? What nonsense in the atomic age. 
Throw that out the window! What in the 
name of confusion should the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have to do with a civil-rights measures 
which concerns intimately the power of our 
courts, the power of the Attorney General's 
office, the rights ọf States and the liberties 
of individual citizens? Why nothing, says 
Vice President Nixon as round eyed and in- 
nocent as the village maiden, and his artless 
sentiment is echoed by liberal Senators 
many of whom, like Senator KNOWLAND, 
not always so liberal except when they reckon 
the force of bloc voting in their home 
districts. 

Yes, sir, this social medicine must really 
be the juice; one dose of it and the guaranty 
is that you can't tell black from white. 

Perhaps in the foregoing we are being too 
caustic, too satirical, but the situation in- 
volving civil rights in Congress, in our opin- 
ion, has reached an emotional point whi 
baffles commonsense and does serious inj 
to legislative practices and conduct which 
every thinking American honors. We Te- 
spect Senator JOHN KENNEDY, from 20 
chusetts, for standing against this cheap 
fol-de-rol; in his view, the matter has gone 
beyond any question of civil rights, He sides 
with Senators RUSSELL and TALMADGE in i 
lieving that a basic principle is concern 
that cannot be dismissed as merely secti 
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Prejudice. It is primarily an opposition to 
the so-called liberalism of today whereby the 
Power of the Federal Government has been 
enlarged on the theory that anything that 
Supposedly benefits the general welfare is 
Constitutional, irrespective of what was de- 
Cided before as to the rights of individuals 
and the rights of States. All this is not a 
System of law according to a written Consti- 
tution but law according to public sentiment 
as the judges choose to interpret it. 

What is going on in this Alice-in-Wonder- 
land partisan playlet in Congress cannot be 
taken lightly by any section of this country. 
When precedents and long-cherished prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and legislative pro- 
cedure are thus ignored, then captious pol- 
itics will rule the day. And what of minor- 
ity rights, which the administration’s so- 
Called civil rights bill purports to uphold so 
Zealously? Why, these rights will go into 
limbo and the Nation will be at the mercy 
Of intolerant majorities, which can be 
swayed for the moment by smoldering preju- 
dice, political calculation, and pious declara- 
tions. 

James H. Gray, Editor. 


Right is right, and right is on the side 
of Mr. Gray, and our philosophies of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Gray has lived in the 
South long enough to be familiar with the 
Dlans of the Communists to destroy the 
South and its people. Mr. Gray is 
thoroughly acquainted with the tactics 

-and aspirations of the left-wing minority 
Eroups to beat down the South, and Mr. 
Gray opposes those purposes vigorously. 

Mr. Gray does not share the opinion of 
Some who express themselves in debate to 

e effect that southern Congressmen 
Tepresent only the white South, for Mr. 
iray feels that our southern Representa- 

ves represent the South and this Na- 

as it was intended to be and must 
Continue to be if we are to survive. 

Mr. Gray knows that the medicine 
Cooked up for the South is intended to 
any the patient, not to cure. Mr. 
8 knows that the same medicine will 

estroy the soul of this Nation. 


Position of Pope Pius XII on Arms Race 
Is Consistent and Knowledgeable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
een my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ne herewith an article written by 
“Ret Edward A. Conway, S. J., entitled 
in utes Cherwell Charge Pope Taken 
by Communists.” 
a ther Conway is a professor of politi- 
Science at Creighton University and 
teaching a student of Papal disarmament 
gs. The article follows: 
CHERWELL CHARGE Porr TAKEN IN 
BY COMMUNISTS 
(By Edward A. Conway, S. J.) 
a es say at the outset that I entirely 
News 2 7 the thesis of the article in U. 8. 
rent Fpl orld Report that much of the cur- 
H. me or about the danger of fallout from 
What 1 testing is inspired by Communists. 
Object to is the article's implication, 


to 


Let 
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based on Lord Cherwell’s charges, that one 
of those who are Communist-inspired is the 
longtime opponent of communism, Pope 
Pius XII. 

The U. S. News & World Report article used 
Lord Cherwell’s insinuations to support its 
argument that the Communists have cooked 
up most of the opposition to the H-bomb 
tests. One passage, in particular, will il- 
lustrate what I mean. 

It is captioned: Respected Figures Taken 
In? and reads in part: 

“Another thing that puzzles British and 
American officials was mentioned by Lord 
Cherwell in his House of Lords discussion of 
the agitation against nuclear tests. He 
said: 

“This sort of thing becomes "particularly 
obnoxious since various universally respected 
figures like Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer have been persuaded to intervene, 

How could they allow themselves to be 
taken in by the inaccurate propaganda of 
the friends of Russia is hard to understand. 
* * © Frankly, I am surprised that men in 
high positions without scientific knowledge 
or exact information could brush all this 
aside and issue appeals on quantitative 
scientific questions which they are really 
not competent to judge.’ 

“In his reference to the Pope, Lord Cher- 
well is believed to have had in mind the 
papal Christmas message of 1955, in which 
the Pope appealed for an end to testing of 
nuclear weapons.” 

POPE'S RECENT AUDIENCE 


Let us start with the last paragraph above, 
the paragraph written by the U. S. News & 
World Report writer. First, I ask who could 
possibly believe that Lord Cherwell was hark- 
ing back to a papal statement of 1955? Iam 
sure no United States officials thought he was, 
and I doubt if anyone in Britain thought so. 
Obviously, Lord Cherwell was referring to an 
incident that occurred a few weeks before 
his House of Lords speech, when the Pope 
gave an audience to Prof. Masatoshi Mat- 
sushita, special envoy of Japanese Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi, who had just appealed in 
yain to the British Government to cancel 
the projected test of its first H-bomb off 
Christmas Island in the Pacific. Domestic 
opponents of the British H-bomb tests seized 
on this papal audience as proof that the Pope 
was on their side. So, of course, did the 
Communists. And this is what triggered 
Lord Cherwell's ill-mannered and ill-founded 
attack on the Pope. 

The impression did get abroad that Pius 
XII had backed the Japanese protests against 
the British tests. The impression is based on 
a profound misunderstanding of the Pope's 
position. Before we can clear up the Pope's 
action in his recent audience with Professor 


Matsushita, we must clear up a misleading 


statement quoted above from the U. S, News 
& World Report article. U. S. News & World 
Report says that in his 1955 Christmas mes- 
sage, the Pope “appealed for an end to testing 
of nuclear weapons.” 

In that Christmas message, the Pope did 
call for an end to H-bomb testing, but not as 
a separate measure, independent of any 
overall arms-control agreement, as is implied 
in the USNWR article. He tied the ban on 
testing to 2 other measures and insisted that 
all 3 must be agreed on as a unity. This far 
different from what the British Labour Party 
recently advocated (simply an end to bomb 
testing) and, of course, even further removed 
from the position of the Japanese who 
wanted the British to cancel their tests uni- 
laterally. 

THREE-PART PACKAGE 

What the Pope called for in his 1955 Christ- 
mas message was a three-part package in- 
cluding: (1) Renunciation of the testing of 
nuclear weapons; (2) renunciation of the 
use of nuclear weapons; and (3) effective air 
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and ground observation to insure 

wat hess first 2 agreements. enes 
t is important for several reasons to quote 

the Pope the sum total of those three meee 

ae etre aes of international agreement 
ano ation in conscience of na 

of their leaders.” Snes 

This shows: (1) the Pope well understood 
the need for a package deal; (2) he wanted, 
not unilateral disarmament by any nation, 
but an international agreement; and (3) his 
conviction that a halt to the nuclear arms 
race is a moral imperative, not something 
dictated merely by economic considerations, 
as some people contend. 

As if to make doubly certain that he would 
not be misunderstood, the Pope returned, in 
his 1955 Chistmas message, to an emphasis 
on overall arms control agreement. 

“We said sum total of those measures,” 
said the Pope, “because the reason they are 
morally binding is that equal security must 
be established for all.” Then he added—and 
this can be applied to the recent British 
question—"If, however, only the first point, 
concerning experimentation, were put into 
effect, the result would be that the agree- 
ment would not be verified, the more so be- 
cause there would be given sufficient rea- 
son to doubt the sincere desire to put into 
effect the other two agreements.” 

It is important to note, too, the pope's en- 
dorsement of a worldwide network of ob- 
servation posts, each staffed by experts of 
different countries for the purpose of pre- 
venting any surprise attacks by either side. 
This is significantly different from the per- 
ennial Russian appeals for uninspected bans 
on experimentation and use of nuclear weap- . 
ons. It is also significantly different from 
the unilateral and unrequited action which 
the Japanese and their partisans have been 
pressing on the British. 

MISREPRESENTING THE POPE 


The USNWR misstatement of what the 
Pope said in his 1955 Christmas message has 
two seriously bad effects. First, lt makes 
his position sound similar to the Russians’ 
(i. e., simply stop the H-bomb tests), en- 
courages the suspicions of persons like Lord 
Cherwell and compromises the Pope's influ- 
ence for peace. Second, and even worse, 
anyone who truncates the Pope's program 
for peace (as it was truncated in the 
USNWR) plays into the hands of the Com- 
munists who already claim that the Pope 
agrees with them. 

A similar misrepresentation of the Pope's 
position occurred in another publication, 
the New York Times, and could have had 
serious consequences had not the Times 
hastened to repair the damage. 

On the day after the Pope’s 1955 Christ- 
mas message appeared in the American 
press, the New York Times correspondent at 
the United Nations wrote these lines: 

“The Pope’s message, it was felt here, was 
unclear as to whether a ban on nuclear 
weapons experimentation was being pro- 
posed as an independent first step, as India 
and others have asked, or linked with the 
broad question of controlling disarmament, 
as the West insists.” 

This was such an egregious misconstruc- 
tion of the Christmas message that it created 
a commotion in Washington. Two days 
later, on December 29, the New York Times’ 
Washington bureau filed a long dispatch re- 
porting that the United States Government 
welcomed today Pope Pius XII's appeal for 
a worldwide system of controlled nuclear 
disarmament. 

The dispatch further quoted a Voice of 
America broadcast which approved the Pope's 
goals of renunciation of experimentation 
with atomic weapons, the renunciation of the 
use of such weapons, and the general control 
of all armaments. 

And here is a fascinating point. The 
Washington dispatch paraphrased the report, 
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of its U. N. correspondent and attributed the 
same apprehension to persons in Washington. 
But then it added: “A close study of Pope 
Pius’ message, however, has led officials here 
to the conclusion that he was not proposing 
that experiments with, and use of, the atomic 
weapons be banned before there was an 
effective control system. 

The December 29, 1955, Times dispatch 
went on at length to make the amende hon- 
orable for the gargantuan gaff of its U. N. 
correspondent. If it had not, someone might 
have alleged, back in 1955, that the Pope had 
been, to use Lord Cherwell’s words of 1957, 
persuaded to intervene in behalf of Russia. 


POPE'S INTERVENTION 


We are now ready to look at the question 
of whether Pope Pius XII intervened in the 
British controversy over H-bomb tests. 

If we engage that word “intervene” at little 
more closely we shall arrive at an answer to 
the question of whether the Japanese se- 
cured the Popes’ support for merely a one- 
sided halting to H-bomb tests. 

The fact is that the Pope began to inter- 
vene in the whole question of how to use 
nuclear energy as early as February 21, 1943, 
2 years and 4 months before the United 
States detonated the first A- bomb at Alama- 
gordo, N. Mex. In an address on that day 
to the Pontifical Academy of Science, com- 
prising 70 of the world’s leading physical 
scientists, Catholic and non-Catholic, the 
Pope gave a detailed and accurate account 
of a nuclear chain reaction in urantum based 
on a report by famed physicist Max Planck, 
then a member of the academy. 

The noted that Planck had said that 
no one could yet think of a way of “gaining 
any technical profit from such a tempestuous 
process.” But the Pope, who, according to 
Lord Cherwell, is “without scientific knowl- 
edge,” warned that the process should not 
be used to produce an explosion, but that 
it should be curbed by “suitable and vigilant 
chemical means.” Otherwise, he declared, 
“there might follow, not only In the installa- 
tion itself, but throughout our entire planet, 
a dangerous catastrophe.” 

The Pope's knowledgeable position on 
nuclear action is even more remarkable 
when we remember that at that time, 1943, 
there was a blackout of information on 
nuclear experimentation in this country. 
The world-renowned scientists of the Pon- 
tifical Academy, who assembly annually un- 
der the patronage of the Pope—the last meet- 
ing was May 20, when the Pope addressed 
them on astronomy—must have been shocked 
by Lord Cherwell’s recent caricature of the 
Pope as a “man in high position without 
scientific knowledge or exact information.” 
The Pope's easy familiarity with the most 
recondite problems of modern science is, I 
understand, the marvel of the academicians. 

The Pope's first intervention of 1943 was 
followed by many others as the arms race 
accelerated and the dangers from new 
weapons increased. Pieced together, the 
Pope's statements from then until now com- 
prise a complete pattern for peace that is 
distinctively his own. I think the dual 
proposition can be sustained that the Pope's 
Position on arms control, as elaborated over 
those years, is not only independent of the 
position of both East and West, but exhibits 
features neither- possesses. 

HARSCH SAW DIFFERENCES 


It is true that the Volce of America broad- 
cast, following the Pope’s 1955 Christmas 
message, made the claim that the Pope's 
three-point arms-control package was iden- 
tical with the West's. But Joseph C. Harsch, 
the Christian Science Monitor's astute Wash- 
ington correspondent, pointed out in a dis- 
patch dated December 30, 1955, three dif- 
ferences, 


The Vatican, Harsch noted, thought that 
the danger from test explosions was greater 
than did the United States. A second im- 
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plied, and “much more subtle,” difference 
concerned the use of nuclear weapons in 
warfare. The third difference lay in the 
Vatican's concern for all peoples, while the 
United States was primarily concerned with 
the security of the West. 

Mr. Harsch's significant conclusion was 
that, “The Vatican now has a position 
which, although closer to that of Washing- 
ton, nevertheless lies between Washington 
and Moscow.” 

Mr. Harsch had no difficulty with the 1955 
Christmas message. “Against these points 
of difference,” he wrote, “should be set the 
fact that the Vatican position does not ex- 
pect the West to agree to a ban on use of 
atomic weapons or to an end to experiments 
unless these two steps are taken simulta- 
neously with the establishment of a system 
of inspection. Moscow has proposed starting 
with the ban. The Vatican agrees with the 
West that an end to experiments and the 
ban on use must be part of a whole process.” 

As further proof of the independent char- 
acter of the Papal position, I quote Mr. 
Harsch's assertion that “the implications of 
the Papal message were discussed at State 
Department conferences and at the White 
House in two meetings on successive days 
between the President and Mr. Dulles. That 
is, the Vatican had made a move in the 
affairs of nations sufficiently important to 
constitute a state matter for discussion at 
the highest levels in Washington. It was 
what the diplomats call a demarche, a move 
which injects a new element into existing 
situations and calls for reconsideration of 
old policies.” 


JAPAN PEACE ENVOY 


Keeping in mind the Pope's independent 
and universal approach to this problem, let 
us now examine what happened when he 
granted an audience to Japan's special en- 
voy, Professor Masatoshi Matsushita. 

The Pope received Professor Matsushita on 
April 14. As far as I know, no record of the 
interview was published. But the very fact 
that the audience was granted gave some 
grounds for the assertion that the Pope 
supported the Japanese demand that the 
British cancel the Christmas Island H- 
bomb tests. Even the usually accurate New 
York Times Rome correspondent, Paul Hoff- 
mann, stated a month later that Professor 
Matsushita “sought and obtained Pius XII's 
encouragement for his Government's protest 
against the proposed British H-bomb tests.” 
The Times’ News of the Week Review had 
already said flatly that the Pope supported 
the Japanese. 

Now, in a matter of such delicacy and 
importance, it is imperative that we do not 
go beyond the facts. What are they? Some 
time after the audience, from which no com- 
munique issued, the Pope delivered to the 
professor a short note, to which was ap- 
pended an exhibit containing very brief 
summaries of nine Papal statements on nu- 
clear energy made between 1941 and 1956. 
The precise diplomatic meaning of both note 
and exhibit can only be determined by the 
most careful study. 

First, the note does not mention the Brit- 
ish H-bomb tests, nor any request for sup- 
port from the Japanese envoy. It begins by 
observing that the destructive power of nu- 
clear weapons has now become potentially 
unlimited. It deplores the fact that “both 
sides” are increasing the terror in the world 
by exchanging nuclear threats. It urges 
that “scientists of all nations and all beliefs” 
try to master nuclear energies for “the serv- 
ice of man" instead of wasting scientific 
“activity, labor and materials” in preparation 
for a world catastrophe. The note ends with 
this sentence: “Scientific, economic, indus- 
trial and even political organizations should 
support with all their power efforts aiming 
toward the use of these energies on a scale 
adaptable to human needs,” 
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Although the translation of this note 
could, I suspect, be improved, the statement 
as a whole could hardly be more generalized. 


THE ATTACHED EXHIBIT 


The curious device of attaching to the 
Papal note an exhibit of nine earlier Papal 
statements on nuclear activity is less curi- 
ous when we look at some of the statements 
themselves. 

Under the year 1955, we read in the ex- 
hibit: “In an address given on Easter Sun- 
day, April 10, 1955, to the crowd gathered 
in St. Peter’s Square, the Holy Father warned 
the world of the tragic consequences which 
could derive from progress achieved in the 
nuclear field, denouncing not only their 
fatal applications toward purposes of war, 
but also the no less damaging effects which 
could result from them in the field of 
genetics.” 

Again, under 1955: “In his Christmas mes- 
sage the same year, his holiness, speaking 
on peace, set forth the progress achieved in 
nuclear weapons and underlined the neces- 
sity for an international agreement to si- 
niultaneously put an end to atomic experi- 
ments, to renounce atomic weapons, and to 
institute effective control of nuclear arms- 
In this message, full of far-reaching ex- 
hortations and warnings, the holy father 
openly declared that he is in favor of A 
cessation of nuclear experiments.” 

Note that last sentence above. It is the 
closest reference made to the subject of the 
Japanese envoy's recent visit to the Vatican. 
But it does not support the Japanese di 
for unilateral (i. e., British) testing of H- 
bombs. If he had wanted to do that, he 
could have used the sentence above separate- 
ly, then added: “But this (the Christmas 
Island tests by the British) is a nuclear ex- 
periment. Therefore, I am in favor of its 
cessation.” 

INTENT OF THE POPE 

I know it is risky business to try to in- 
terpret the intent of another, especially whe? 
that other is the Pope. But this is my per- 
sonal explanation of why he used the novel 
device of the exhibit attached to his note 
to Professor Matsushita. The Pope wanted to 
show that he understood and sympa 
with the Japanese fears over the effects of 
radioactive fallout from H-bomb tests. Als 
he wanted to remind them, delicately, that he 
had warned against it and had urged meas 
ures against it 2 years previously. At the 
same time, he wanted to make it clear that 
he could not join in a demand that the 
British, in effect, disarm unilaterally, and still 
remain consistent with his 1955 pro, 
an international package deal. 


By means of the exhibit the Pope showed 
that he intended to maintain his independ- 
ent position which he still hoped both East 
and West would finally agree to. I think he 
did maintain that position intact and that 
the Japanese, who are far from obtuse, under- 
stood from his necessarily roundabout Te- 
sponse why he could not officially go any 
further with them. 

I mentioned earlier that there are sig- 
nificant features in the Pope's position on 
nuclear arms which are possessed by neither 
the East nor the West. I want to discuss 
three of those features here, not only to 
indicate his universal, independent ap 
to the problem of peace, but also to indicate 
the realism of his position based on astona 
ishingly exact and accurate knowledge 2 
nuclear facts. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE 


First, on the matter of radioactive fallout 
hazard from H-bomb tests, it is notorious 
that our Government suppressed the facts 
concerning the extent of the fallout from 
the March 1, 1954 H-bomb test until FeP- 
ruary 15, 1955. Yet, the Pope accurately 
described what had happened in his Easter 
message of April 18, 1954. 


~ 
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8 newspapers, commenting on the 
pe's Easter, 1954, message, thought he had 
referring to the old fission-fusion, 2- 
1 ge H- bomb. Now, more than 3 years 
ater, after we have learned of the existence 
Sf a 3-stage, fission-fusion-fission, or “dirty” 
pom which scatters the radioactive particles 
to the air, we recognize that this is the 
15 b the Pope was talking about at Easter, 
54, when he sald: 
The new destructive arms of unprecedent- 
violence are now capable, with artifically 
of Oactive isotopes of extended average life, 
Polluting in a lasting manner the atmos- 
Y ere, the land, and also the oceans, even 
han those arms are very distant from the 
the, directly stricken and contaminated by 
2 nuclear explosions. * * * Before the eyes 
View terrified world, there is presented a pre- 
Mtoe of gigantic destruction, of extensive ter- 
h les rendered uninhabitable and unfit for 
n useé—over and above the biological 
cha uences that can result either by the 
oè nges brought about by germs and micro- 
wa sms, or through the uncertain effect 
he ch a prolonged radioactive stimulus can 
ve upon greater organisms, including man, 
Upon their future offspring.” 
es might ask how much further advanced 
kn. ut be both scientific research and public 
aa anpe about the hazards of fallout if we 
wh, the current great debate back 
en the Pope first raised the question. We 
Ns Probably have had the hearings of the 
+ eld subcommittee on fallout hazards at 
Mst a year earlier. 


NO BALANCE OF TERROR 


ponhother distinctive feature of the Pope's 
Wan was his early opposition to the for- 
Ch a for peace popularized by Sir Winston 
Urehill—the so-called peace of mutual 
Clonmel: This balance of terror theory ls 
tha ly allied to the belief in this country 
t the deterrent of massive retaliatory nu- 

8 is our best guarantor of peace. 
1584 2. obe rejected this thinking in his 
vil! poster message when he asked: “When 
the rulers of nations realize that peace 
Sy ot consist in an exasperating and costly 

tionship of reciprocal terror?” 

aged this connection, we might be. encour- 
ins by Russell Baker's remark in a Wash- 
zung dispatch to the New Lork Times of 
don 2 chat “implicit in President Eisen- 
therm > impassioned warnings that the 
the Onuclear arms race is impossible is 
log EBéstion that he Bas little faith in the 
bolag efficiency of the vaunted deterrence 
terres He seems to be arguing that the de- 
const cannot work permanently, that the 
ma ant race to keep up must lead to ulti- 
de wur.“ ; 


co UNPRECEDENTED VIOLENCE 
8 ms third distinetive feature of the Pope's 
T is his emphasis that it is the arms 
10 „mat must be stopped. During the first 
August of his pontificate, he called for 
Prev! Progressive disarmament as a prime 
Appen leite of peace. But he changed his 
talis When the competition for what he 
logica e ABC weapons (atomic, bacterio- 
+ and chemical) became intensified. 
balan ent in the traditional sense of a 
or Sires cutback in arms und force levels 1s, 
reat Se, still desirable, but for the Pope the 
lor nenreat to civilization lies in the race 
dented v destructive weapons of unprece- 


This olence. 

tans new arms race does not consist, essen- 

in the continuing production of con- 
Conve “ire or even of already developed un- 
competi Onal weapons, but in the continuing 
Conver tion for even more destructive un- 
"eterno weapons and their delivery 
tepas Pope warned about this race In por- 
1, . terms in his Easter message of April 


marks a melancholy step for- 
tragic road, a haste to arrive 


7 
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first, alone, with greater advantage. The 
human race almost loses hope of being able 
to stop this homicidal, this suicidal mad- 
ness. To increase the alarm and terror, 
there have been developed modern radio- 
guided missiles, capable of traversing enor- 
mous distances, to carry total destruction 
to men and things by means of atomic 
weapons. In order, then, that nations may 
be checked in this race toward the abyss, 
we once again raise our voice, asking for 
light and strength from the risen Christ for 
those who control the destinies of nations.“ 


THE MISSILE RACE 


This race toward the abyss, then, is the 
race today for missiles and for hydrogen- 
bomb warheads that will fit into these mis- 
siles. Unfortunately, those who control the 
destinies of nations are doing very little to 
stop this missile race, You mustn't mention 
missiles when you talk about disarmament. 
The Pope mentioned missiles 6 months 
before the United States first referred to 
them officially in the United Nations. 

On this occasion, at the closing session of 
the United Nations Assembly in July 1956, 
United States Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge volced a warning remarkable both for 
its candor and its urgency, 

“We cannot afford to let much more time 
go by.“ sald Ambassador Lodge. “The long- 
range guided missile is already looming on 
the scene. When it becomes a standard 
weapon, no nation would have more than 
15 minutes to get ready to defend Itself 
and to hit back * * *, We must act before 
these deadly missiles are poised in hidden 
nests ready to strike—and before the prob- 
lem of nuclear control becomes too diffuse 
and too unstable to handle.” 

After Mr. Lodge's burst of candor, the 
United States planners retreated to the safety 
of euphemisms. The nuclear arms race once 
more became the nuclear threat and In our 
January 14, 1957, disarmament proposals, 
missiles became space objects and vague re- 
marks were made about their international 
control. And now, in London, apparently 
missiles do not figure at all in the partial, 
first steps we are offering to take. 

DEPLOYING THE MISSILES 


This last is most disturbing. For, while 
the London negotiators haggle over their 
partial first steps, the missile makers of 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States 
work steadily at their crash programs, achiev- 
ing one breakthrough after another. When 
one, or all, successfully test and mass-pro- 
duce intercontinental ballistic missiles with 
H-bomb warheads, and when they have op- 
erationally deployed them—"poise them in 
hidden nests” in Mr. Lodge's words—we will 
have reached the point where we now are 
with regard to H-bombs, 

That is, we have given up hope of an agree- 
ment to dismantle existing stockpiles of 
H-bombs, because it is now offictally 
acknowledged that no inspection system 
could detect bombs hidden in defiance of 
the agreement. So far as operationally de- 
ployed missiles are concerned, authorities 
now claim it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to find all of them. 

Theoretically there is still time to stop the 
missile race. The testing period is just 
beginning and hundreds of tests will have 
to be made before a trustworthy missile is 
ready for mass production. 

Practically, I am afraid that the missile- 
making countries have made such heavy 
commitments, both strategic and financial, 
that it would require a miracle of political 
courage to enable the rulers of nations to 
stop the homicidal suicidal madness, the 
race toward the abyss. 

Just a few days ago, Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson was reported in a news con- 
ference as stating that the London negotia- 
tions would not affect our guided missile 


program. 
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I should like, as a final point, to re- 
emphasize something I have only briefly 
referred to in this article—that is, the Pope's 
approach to the problem of world peace. 

SECURITY FOR ALL 

If there is anyone in the world who speaks 
for man in what Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray calls “the predica- 
ment of our age“ it Ils Pope Pius XII. He 
is forever appealing to the rulers of the 
nations in behalf of all the peoples, the 
peoples of the world, humanity, and the 
human race. 

Lest this claim be considered parti pris, let 
me quote Mr. Harsch again in his commen- 
tary in the Christian Science Monitor on the 
1955 Christmas message of the Pope: 

“A third difference, although again a very 
subtle one—between the papal and United 
States positions—is conveyed by the papal 
statement that the objective of a search for 
an atomic weapons ban is that equal se- 
curity be established for all. The objective 
of United States policy on atomic weapons 
is, of course, security for the United States 
gnd for its allles. When the Vatican speaks 
of equal security and for all it is eliminating 
a moral line between westerners and east- 
erners. It is, in fact, embracing people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, even when they are 
Communists, within the human family.” 

Contrary, then, to the views of Lord Cher- 
well and of others who would adopt his views, 
the Pope is hardly the ignorant, Communist- 
begulled or Communist-inspired Johnny- 
come-lately to the problem of the nuclear 
arms race. His words and his actions 
through the years have been distinguished 
for their knowledgeability and universality. 
He has proved to be a sagacious, 
foresighted, and courageous counselor whose 
advice we should neither disdain nor distort, 


Withholding by Government of 
Information From the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


(OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise for 
June 25, 1957, carries on its editorial 
page a penetrating analysis of recent 
moves on the State level to buttress one 
of the keystones of American liberty— 
freedom of the press. 

This editorial is all the more inter- 
esting in view of the June 21, 1957, 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Government Security which recom- 
mends that Congress make it possible 
to put a newsman in jail for publishing 
information which a bureaucrat may ar- 
bitrarily classify, regardless of the news- 
man’s intentions in publishing such in- 
formation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE RIGHT To KNOW 

There is a growing—and dangerous—ten- 
dency at all levels of government in this 
ee to withhold information from the 
5 3 
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But, fortunately, some Americans are be- 
ginning to realize that the trend must be 
reversed if our cherished way of life is to be 
preserved. In fact, there are some signs that 
the general public may at last be catching 
on, although polis show that a large number 
of people still believe that officials in high 
places, the President for instance, should 
never be criticized for their actions. 

The press, of course, has been a leader In 
resistance to this idea that the people should 
get their news in filtered or diluted form. 
And it is meeting with some success. 

For instance, under sponsorship of the 
newspapers of Texas, a bill was passed in the 
65th legislature which opens all political 

from the precinct level up—to 
press coverage. 

Now unusually good news comes from the 
State of Pennsylvania, where Gov. George M. 
Leader has signed open records and open 
meetings measures known generally as the 
“right-to-know”™ bills. 

One bill forbids secret, or star chamber, 
operations at every level of State government, 
requiring that official actions be taken in 
open meetings. The other opens to the pub- 
lic or its representatives the records of pub- 
lic agencies. 

The open meetings measure applies to 
city, borough, and township governments, 
school boards, State and local authorities, 
the State turnpike commission and all other 
agencies not specifically restricted by law in 
this respect. The last group takes in grand 
juries, police and tax agencies, and some 
special investigative commissions. Closed 
executive meetings still will be permitted, 
but no official action such as the passage of 
an ordinance, the awarding of a contract or 
hiring and firing personne! will be allowed in 
them. The records bill opens to public in- 
spection or copying all official documents, 
including contracts and payroll records. 
This would not apply, however, to subsidiary 
records such as correspondence or matters 
having to do with investigations or personal 
reputations. : 

Significant is the fact that under the new 
laws due notice must be made to the public 
concerning the time and place of govern- 
mental meetings. 

Yes; these Pennsylvania laws are impor- 
tant moves in the direction of giving the 
public news that rightfully belongs to it— 
without filtering and dilution. It is no 
wonder that Governor Leader sald In a state- 
ment following their signing that he con- 
sidered them “among the most important 
pieces of legislation produced during my ad- 
ministration.” 
` And we are pleased with the fact that the 
bills were sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Congressional groups are also digging into 
this business of withholding of information 
by agencies of the Federal Government—or 
handing it out in such a form that it makes 
black look like white. 


T 


An Honest and Honorable Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include a communication 
from Mr. Walter E. Spahr relative to the 
dangers of an irredeemable currency. 
Mr. Spahr, who is the executive vice 
president and treasurer of the Econo- 
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mists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, is a most able authority on mone- 
tary subjects. The President has asked 
the Congress to appoint a Monetary 
Commission to study our financial prob- 
lems and report on its findings. To 
date the House of Representatives has 
done nothing toward implementing this 
recommendation. The importance of 
such action and the dangers inherent in 
a do-nothing policy are clearly indicated 
in the letter of Mr. Spahr. The letter of 
Mr. Spahr which follows resulted from 
an editorial in the La Grange Citizen 
which was published in my extension of 
remarks under date of May 27, 1957. 

The reactions of Mr. Spahr to that edi- 
torial on Scars of Democracy appear in 
the following: 

Your editorial on Scars of Democracy opens 
with the following sentence: “The privilege 
of free elections, free choice expressed in the 
secret ballot, is cited repeatedly as the key- 
stone of democracy.” 

In addition to the points you outlined, I 
should like to add some other important con- 
siderations to your well-grounded statement 
that “* * the ballot is also democracy's 
most deceptive trap, and a source of dis- 
rupting forces . 

If, as was the case in this country in 1956, 
both major political parties embrace irre- 
deemable currency, the privilege of free elec- 
tions and of the secret ballot becomes mean- 
ingless for those who wish to vote for men 
who would endeavor to give our people a 
redeemable currency, the only honest and 
honorable currency known to man. 

When a government thrusts an irredeem- 
able currency on a people it takes unre- 
strainable control of their public purse. 
Both of our major political parties want that 
power. It opened the gate to the Govern- 
ment's spending orgy, rising prices, great 
expansion of debt, our march into social- 
ism. Every Socialist, Communist, and dic- 
tatorial government (regardless of form) 
uses the power of irredeemable currenty over 
the people involved. 

Free elections and secret ballots are not 
enough to insure a people that they will 
have a controllable and responsible govern- 
ment. They needyvin addition, the power to 
protect their savings and wealth from a 
predatory government. With a redeemable 
currency they have that power. With an 
irredeemable currency they lack it. 

Popular control of government developed 
along with the use of redeemable curren- 
cies. Human freedom, free competition, pri- 
vate enterprise, and the protection of private 
property all reached their greatest levels in 
human history under honest, redeemable 
currencies. Apparently no nation eyer has 
been, or could. be, socialized when the people 
have a redeemable currency at their dis- 
posal. An oppressed or frightened person, 
operating with a redeemable currency, can 
convert his wealth into gold and export it 
if conditions in his country become dan- 
gerouse or unbearable. It is the danger of 
such reactions by people that forces central 
governments and central banking systems 
to behave themseives and to act as responsi- 
ble and responsive government and bank 
officials are supposed to act. 

Protection of private property and human 
freedom are inseparable from a redeemable 
currency. When a people are subjected to 
the drug of irredeemable currency—which 
they will embrace as a drug addict embraces 
his drug—they lose control of the public 
purse and of their government. 

Such is the state of affairs in this Na- 
tion today; and there is no valid basis for 
expecting that it will be corrected until 
statesmen appear who will provide our 
people with an honest and honorable cur- 
rency. 
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Càbbie Says Teamsters Are Starving Him 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recorp a news 
story appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on June 16, 1957. I am send- 
ing a copy of this news item to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
asking that committee whether matters 
of this nature are considered to be with- 
in the purview of its study. 

I am also sending a copy of this article 
to the House Judiciary Committee asking 
what that committee is doing in this field 
of human liberties. 

American labor unions have now be- 
come sufficiently strong so that they can 
be called upon to exercise some proper 
responsibilities. No longer can the plea 
be used that calling upon the unions to 
be responsible is an underhanded way in 
which to destroy unionism. Indeed. 
unionism will destroy itself unless it 
does start to assume greater- responsi- 
bility to its members, to the American 
workingman, and to the genera] public. 

I am also concerned with the reaction 
those who have professed to be great ad- 
vocates of civil liberties have to stories 
of this nature. These are not stories out 
of fiction. These stories are so prevalent 
in America today that almost every 
American citizen has run into one per- 
sonally. Now, how about it, are we for. 
civil liberties across the board or are We 
just for selected civil liberties that do 
not affect our political friends? 

[From the St. Louis, Mo., Globe Democrat of 
June 19, 1957] 
Caznte Says TEAMSTERS ARE STARVING HIM 
(By William Beecher) 

Fisher Harris, 38-year-old “taxicab driver 
and father of 5, charged yesterday that the 
Teamsters Taxicab Union Local 405, "is starv- 
ing me to death.” 

Harris became a probationary driver for 
the Yellow Cab Co. last month but was I 
go after 6 days because the union ref 
to accept his membership. 

„I've beer! out of work for 4 weeks,” Harris 
said. “The bills are piling up. I'm desti- 
tute. And the union tells me I can never 
get a job driving for a cab company in St. 
Louis because I worked for Allen Cab Co.” 

IN OTHER UNION 

Joseph F. Bommarito, business agent for 
local 405, said yesterday in discussing Harris 
complaint: 

“We don't want anyone in our union wh? 
has driven for a faction or independent 
union.” 

Drivers for Allen Cab belong to the inde 
pendent United Chauffeurs Association, 
which was formed in the fall of 1954 by Per- 
sons who had formerly belonged to the 
Teamsters Local 688. — 

Bommarito sald, We've had trouble witb 
those people before. We don't want them 
coming in here and starting more trouble. 

That goes for members of the Independent 
Taxicab Drivers Union, too, he added. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Mike J. Concannon, vice president of Yel- 
low Cab, said a short time after Harris 
started driving for the company, “We wers 
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notified by the union that he was not ac- 
ceptable for membership.” 

The union alleged that Harris had falsified 
his application, Concannon said, but they 
did not spell out the charge. 

Yellow Cab is a union shop, Concannon 
said, “We can hire people outside the union, 
but within 30 days each must qualify for 
union membership. The union has the 
right to determine eligibility,” he said. 

Said Eugene Sonnenshine, superintendent 
of drivers at Yellow Cab, “Harris is a good 
cab driver. If he could get straightened out 
with the union, I'd put him right back to 
work.” 

Harris lives at 5904 Lotus Ave. He had 
driven for Allen Cab for about a year and 
& half before quitting to go to Yellow Cab. 
“I wasn't making enough money to support 
my family,” he said. “I wanted to better 
myself.” 

MUST BE SCREENED 

Bommarito told the Globe-Democrat that 
all prospective members of his union, which 
has been under trusteeship for 4 of 5 years, 
haye to be screened by members of the board 
before they can join. 

The board, he said, consists of the union's 
Membership from the particular cab com- 
Pany that a man wants to join. 

Harris falsified his application, Bommarito 
said. “He said he'd never driven for a cab 
company, but later admitted that he'd driven 
for Allen and Harris Cab Companies,” he 
asserted. 

Would the fact that a driver had belonged 
to an independent union automatically dis- 
qualify him for membership in Local 405? 

“Yes and no,“ Bommarito answered. “We 
are an organized union. We don't tolerate 
anyone who has driven for an independent.” 

Harris denied that he had lied to Bom- 
Marito. When he was asked, he said, he 
admitted that he had worked for Allen. 

And I never worked for Harris,“ he added. 

Had he been active in the union at Allen? 

“I just paid my dues so I could work 
there,” he said. 1 paid $3 a month like 
everyone else.” 


Pvt. Alfred C. Petty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
Mer resident of the district which I am 
honored to represent is in town, Pvt. 
Alfred C. Petty, who is now 80 years old. 
He formerly lived at Jenny Lind in Se- 

tian County, where he worked as a 
telegrapher for the railroad company. 

Like a lot of other young fellows, he 
enlisted in the Army and went to war 
With Teddy Roosevelt and was with him 
at San Juan Hill, He is now a resident 
Of California in the district of our col- 

e; Representative Jonn J. McFAtt, 
Who has introduced a bill in the House 
to award the Congressional Medal of 

Onor to Mr. Petty for his exploits in 

charge up San Juan Hill. 
wane following is an article from the 

ashington Daily News of June 17, 1957, 
by Mr. Joseph Cloud. I have talked to 
He Petty, and I have read the article. 
liv has an affidavit from the only other 
S survivor of that particular exploit. 

dupled with the citations which the 
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Army has already given him, I concur in 
what the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MCFALL] is trying to do. I hope 
the Congress will grant this young fellow 
a Medal of Honor. It seems to me that 
the Army people should either do that 
or court martial the young rascal for 
disobedience of orders. 

The article follows: 

Mr. Perry Leaps A NEw CHARGE 
(By Joseph Cloud) 

Private Alfred C. Petty, then a raw recruit, 
says he led the famous charge up San Juan 
Hill in Cuba on July 1. 1898, turning the tide’ 
of battle for the American forces in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Ex-private Petty is now 80. He received 
a Certificate of Merit from President William 
MoKinley in 1899 and the Distinguished 
Service Cross for conspicuous gallantry from 
the Army in 1954, 

MEDAL OF HONOR 

Representative JohN J. McFall, Democrat, 
California, has introduced a private bill in 
the House to have him awarded the Medal of 
Honor for his exploit. Mr. Petty is In Wash- 
ington from his home in Stockton, Calif., 
leading a brandnew charge to get the medal. 

For years, Mr. Petty said, he “just put the 
whole incident out of my mind.” At 72 he 
retired, and only then did he begin to wonder 
just what the citation that was supposed to 
go with my Certificate of Merit had said. 

That is how he made a strange discovery. 
He had the Certificate of Merit, signed by 
the President and the then Secretary of War, 
R. L. Alger, but that wasn’t any citation. 

It hadn’t been given to him and the De- 
partment of the Army couldn't find it. 

PRETTY MAD 

“Well, sir, that made me pretty mad,” 
he said. “I wrote some letter to Washing- 
ton," 

It was because of Mr. Petty's anger—and 
the verification of all the facts occasioning 
it—that he finally was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

“What I did at San Juan Hill,” he said, 
“I had to do. What Im doing now I have 
to do, too. I've got eight great dchil- 
dren. They've got to be able to know just 
what their great grandfather did.” 

Victory hung in the balance that day in 
July 1898. The American forces were fight- 
ing betwen the fortified hill and the jungle. 
They were weak from dysentery and other 
diseases; their food was bad; and—worst of 
all—they were running out of ammunition. 

There were some 7,000 United States troops 
in the battle. The Rough Riders, Teddy 
Roosevelt's troops, who sometimes have been 
credited with the victory at San Juan Hill, 
were more than a mile away, Mr. Petty said. 

Private Petty was in a shallow little trench 
at the foot of the hill. 

At the top of the hill were Spaniards, 
raking the plain with gunfire. 

DANGER 

“If the Spaniards came down the hill we 
could have been forced to retreat," Mr. Petty 
said. 

“Suddenly I was hit by a sort of shock— 
a kind of electric tremor like I'd never felt 
before or ever felt since. It was a sort of 
ecstasy. It went from my head to my feet— 
just took hold of me. 

“I told myself, ‘Petty, you're going up that 
hill.’ I don't know why I said it. I wasn't 
thinking like I was me, because I knew I 
was raw and afraid.” ` 

And in that swelling moment, Private 
Petty threw his hat In the air, gave a yell, 
and started to run, straight toward the steep 
slope of San Juan Hill, 

PURSUIT 


Behind him, he said, ran 2d Lt. Thomas 
M. Anderson, Jr., and four soldiers, intent on 
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bringing him back so he wouldn't be killed 
by the Spaniards. 

Mr, Petty said he got past three barbed 
wire barricades, disobeying Lieutenant 
Anderson's order to come back down here, 
and when he reached the top, began firing 
at the nearest Spaniards, who fled into some 
bushes. 

Private Petty captured two of the enemy, 
who ran from a blockhouse. He was hold- 
ing them captive when Lieutenant Anderson 
and his men came over the top of the hill, 
The Spaniards in the blockhouse evidently 
had fired their last ammunition. 

Behind Private Petty and the five who fol- 
lowed him came the charging army, advanc- 
ing all along the line. 

Maj. William Auman, commanding the 
13th Regiment, seeing first 1 and then 
5 more men hurling themselves up the 
hill, had mistaken it all for an abortive 
charge, and had immediately ordered his 
troops to get going. 

The citation proposed for former Private 
Petty—if and when the Medal of Honor is 
awarded—wili say: 

“The inspiring act and fearless leadership 
of this soldier * * * not only exemplified 
the highest and best traditions of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, but also 
gave inspiring courage to our forces which 
resulted in a quick and decisive victory in 
the battle.“ 


Grow Corn for Plastics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


‘ OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
1957 issue of the Farm Journal apepars 
an article entitled “Grow Corn for 
Plastics.“ This article points to an- 
other specific use of agricultural prod- 
ucts for industrial purposes, I believe 
that this article is of such importance 
as to merit the concern of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. The item is as 
follows: 

Grow Corn For PLASTICS 

You may someday be growing corn for 
the plastics and fiber industry, Scientists 
at the University of Missouri have come 
up with corn that is 82 percent amylose 
starch, well within the 80- to 90-percent 
range that chemists say could put 40 to 100 
million bushels into plastics and fiber- 
making. 

“This is the first big break we've had in 
a long time,” says Missouri scientist M. S. 
Zuber. “We've been stymied in the 70-per- 
cent range.” 

Here's how the scientists went about 
breaking the 80 percent barrier: 

Most present-day hybrids are 25 to 27 
percent amylose, with a strong genetic link 
between high amylose and low starch. But 
Purdue University scientists H. H. Kramer 
and R. L. Whistler have recently been able 
to break that link, and last year, they grew 
corn that was 77 percent amylose. 

Zuber and C. O. Grogan crossed the Purdue 
corn with the Missouri-Kansas corn they've 
been working with since 1950 and grew the 
cross in Florida last winter. This spring 
they harvested the 82 percent amylose corn. 

“Biggest possibilities for high amylose 
starch probably are in film and fiber,” says 
scientist, F. R. Senti, at the United States 
Department of Agriculture's Peoria, Ill., lab- 
oratory. “We haven't had enough of the 
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starch yet to run a lot of tests, but amylose 
makes a dandy film, for example. 

“The film is like cellophane, and there may 

be special films for such uses as sausage 
coatings that you could eat when the sau- 
sage is cooked. 
- “As a fiber, high amylose starch could be 
used as part of the pulp in papermaking, 
and would have a huge market potential,” 
says Senti. About 800 million pounds of 
starch are now used each year just as coat- 
ings, adhesives, and sizing in paper prod- 
ucts.” 

High amylose corn and its markets aren't 
ready to go yet. The scientists still have a 
lot of work to do, both in corn breeding and 
in research with high amylose starch. 

For example, the scientists have been 
shooting at such a distant target in 80 per- 
cent amylose that they've had to disregard 
almost everything else, including yield. 
Now they'll have to work on yields and other 
factors. 

One thing is almost certain; you'll be 
hearing a lot more about high amylose starch 
corn, now that we're over the 80-percent 
hump. 

„This could be the first recommendation 
from the President’s Commission on In- 
creased Use of Agricultural Products (Farm 
Journal, May 1957) to get into gear,” says 
corn breeder, Robert P. Bear, Decatur, II., 
who has been working with high amylose 
corn since 1948. 


Private Power in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a large new hydroelectric plant 
on the Connecticut River at Littleton, 
N. H., was dedicated last week. The tax- 
payers in other sections of the country 
were not asked or compelled to pay any 
of the costs, There was no rapid tax 
amortization. This was a private ven- 
ture all the way. 

New England people thus demonstrate 
their belief in local responsibility and 
individual initiative. They applaud Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's endorsement of these 
principles in his address at Williamsburg, 
Va., on June 24, in which he also said: 

Every State fallure to meet a pressing pub- 
lic need has created the opportunity, devel- 
oped the excuse, and fed the temptation for 
the National Government to poach on the 
States“ preserves. * * The elimination af 
the freight charges on money being 
hauled from the States to Washington and 
back * * * would save the American tax- 
payer a tidy sum. 


T include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Boston Herald of Friday, 
June 21, 1957, written by the Herald's 
well-known political writer, Mr. William 
E. Mullins. : 

PRIVATE Power IN New ENGLAND 

The dedication yesterday of the tic 
hydroelectric power plant on the — 
cut River at Littleton, N. H., had all the ap- 
pearance ot a routine chamber ot commerce - 
community tub thumbing affair. It was 
something much more important. 

What it actually represented was an in- 
vestment of more than $40 million, by the 
New England Electric System in a venture 
of private enterprise at a period in the de- 
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velopment of America when the advocates of 
public power have been seeking to improve 
Government subsidy on the extension of this 
necessity of life. 


VITAL TO OUR LIFE 


No longer is there any denial of the im- 
portance of electric power in our way of life. 
Over the past 20 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has expended untold millions of dol- 
lars of public funds in what has been ap- 
praised as backward areas of the Nation to 
bring the benefits of electricity to these han- 
dicapped communities. 

The most conspicuous demonstration of 
this subsidy has been the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which has succeeded in pouring 
electricity on an enormous scale into one of 
these backward areas at the expense of the 
taxpayers in all sections of the Nation. 
This experiment certainly has succeeded 
in benefiting that section of the country at 
the cost of all the taxpayers. 

The New England Electric System con- 
structed the great dam across the Connect- 
icut River between Vermont and New 
Hampshire without Federal funds and even 
without the advantage of the fast tax write- 
off provision in the Federal statutes cur- 
rently under criticism because of its use in 
an Idaho power development. 

This has been exclusively an exploit of 
private enterprise, the kind that has made 
America great because of its independence 
of public subsidy. Its construction was fi- 
nanced by investors who for the most part 
are residents of the six New England States. 

It has gone far beyond the experimental 
stage. It represented the final development 
along the Connecticut River which was de- 
scribed by both Irwin L. Moore, president 
of the NEES, and Lt. Gov. Robert F. Murphy 
as the hardest working river in America. It 
functions today as the largest hydroelectric 
station in all New England. 

INVESTOR MONEY 


It was built exclusively with investor 
money. Moreover, it now represents a source 
of revenue to local communities. The out- 
standing example of this is the town of 
Littleton, one of the few communities in 
these days of inflation which has suc- 
ceeded in reducing its local real estate tax. 
This has been accomplished by the tax 
revenue from the new dam. 

FRANK EXPERIMENT 


Is this type of electric power on the verge 
of extinction? Will the search into the pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy make these vast 
engines of power production so old fashioned 
as to become in the remote future objects of 
antiquity? Probably not in the lifetime of 
this generation, but no reliance is being 
placed on the assurance of current security 
in the production of electric power. 

In the remote town of Rowe in the western 
section of Massachusetts along the Vermont 
State line, private enterprise currently is 
engaged in a new venture in generating elec- 
tric power. Again private enterprise is pio- 
neering in the construction of the first 
atomic electric plant in New England. No 
one currently can accurately appraise the 
impact on the economy of this section of the 
country that might flow from the construc- 
tion of this plant. 

This is frankly experimental. No one can 
foretell its result with any degree of accuracy. 
It is probable that electricity might not be 
generated at costs lower than those currently 
imposed on conventional plants. Neverthe- 
less there is the prospect that it will result 
in the reduction of the costs of transporta- 
tion of electricity, a problem that has plagued 
all utilities in New England. 

The important factor in yesterday's dedi- 
cation is that it pointed up a lesson to the 
agents of liberalism who have been making 
the issued of public power a political con- 
sideration for more than 30 years. We saw 
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private enterprise without Government sub- 
sidy of any description plunge into an enor- 
mous advancement into the business of giv- 
ing electric power to the people at rates dic- 
tated by the agencies established by the sev- 
eral States to regulate rates. 

All power to the New England Electric 
System and other such agencies of private 
enterprise which scorn Federal assistance in 
their development. 


Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court on 
Laws Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the July 1 issue of this year, there aP- 
peared in Newsweek magazine an article 
entitled “Under God and Law,” written 
by the distinguished American econo- 
mist, Raymond Moley. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNDER Gop AND Law 
(By Raymond Moley) 


The successive blows which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has leveled at 
the laws of Congress and the States design 
to protect the Nation against communism 
have created a constitutional crisis which 
gives added pertinence to a subject I 
intended to consider this week. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association is to hold 6 days of its 
annual meeting in London in July. Theré 
in England, on the hallowed ground which 
saw the birth of our own liberty under law. 
our lawyers and judges will pay tribute to 
the great patriots who fought long ago for 
freemen, We fought our revolution to vin- 
dicate our rights not as colonists but 33 
Englishmen. Burke reminded a stupid king 
and his government that an Englishman was 
the last person in the world to deny rights 
to another Englishman. 

The members of the American bar will 
pay tribute to Sir Edward Coke at his tom? 
in Tittingham in Norfolk. 

No lawyer who plans to make this pll- 
grimage to London should miss reading 
Catherine Drinker Bowen's recent book, The 
Lion and the Throne, the Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634). It is the sort 
of book that makes a wonderful traveling 
companion—massive, informtive, but im- 
mensely moving and stimulating. Here are 
portrayed the places and events of the pe 
during which the people of England, thro’ 
their Parliament, substantially brought au- 
tocracy to a fina) end. 

i è FRUSTRATED JUDGE 

Coke is best known as a judge and com- 
mentator on the laws of England. Endowed 
with a brilliant mind, a singular capacity for 
clear, colorful expression, and vast energy. 
he labored for years in the inner temple 
before Elizabeth made him attorney gen 
Of his service in this office the least said the 
better. His conviction of Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a deed of hideous injustice. 

Later, as chief justice of common pless, 
chief justice of King’s Bench, and 
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Chief Justice of England, he upheld every 

right and principle which he had violated 

as attorney general. His struggle against 
the absolutist pretensions of James I, a man 

Who compounded stupidity with pedantry, 

lives in the traditions of every lawyer. He 

fought for the supremacy of the common 
law against the church, the admiralty, the 

Star chamber, and the King. Best known is 

his encounter with James, when the King 

Shaking his fist at Coke, said that “law was 

founded upon reason and that he and others 

ad reason as well as the judges.” Coke 
answered “Bracton saith, that the King 

Should not be under man, but under God 

and the laws.” 

VICTORIOUS STATESMAN 
Ultimately James, nudged on by the un- 

Scrupulous, mean-spirited Francis Bacon, 

Temoved Coke from his judgeship, and there- 

alter during the reign of James the judi- 

Clary was not only subservient but unbe- 

Nevably corrupt. Bacon rose to the top and 

as Macaulay put it, was in his judicial con- 

duct “not even the last lingering adherent 

Of an old abuse, but was guilty of attempting 
introduce into the courts of law an odious 

abuse for which no precedent could be 

found.” 
Coke is remembered best as a judge and 
entator. But his greater role was as a 
ember and leader of the House of Com- 

Mons. Under Elizabeth he had been speaker 

and spokesman of a house that vexed the 
een by making her conform to the budgets 

Whieb it deemed prudent. 

M 11 his removal from the courts, Coke 
his old age enjoyed the crowning glory 
leading the successful fight to make King 

l les agree to the great petition of right. 

t is worthy of note that Coke always re- 

arded the legislative department of govern- 
nt as the high court of Parliament, su- 

Preme over the courts and, in its appointed 

t ere. over the royal prerogative. Coke 

Fea as a judge but triumphed as a states- 
Parliament, not the courts, has over the 

Centuries subdued absolutism. and estab- 

or the liberties of the people. No court 
England might frustrate Parliament as the 

f nt Supreme Court has impaired the ef- 

Orts of the Congress and the Executive to 

Amc the Nation. This is a point that 

ricans might well ponder, 


Come Up and See Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


——— BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
W mes visiting Members of Congress. 
pike Want congressional committees to 
2 to the Territory to learn more 
to ut our problems, to enjoy our scenery, 
a {understand even better that Alaska is 
tit ruly American land. The Alaska at- 
Ude toward visiting Congressmen was 
Lik Well expressed in an editorial, We 
chor Junkets which appeared in the An- 
June Alaska, Daily Times, Monday. 
it e€ 24. I take pleasure in including 
Now with my remarks: 
en season for junkets will start as soon 
es ad journs oe the rest of the year. 
are good at Alaska will t 
ae than a fair share of the traveling trea 
dise 3 in Alaska is an air-conditioned para- 
Or those who live in outside areas noted 
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for sweltering temperatures. Fishing is 
fabulous here and hunting is equally fab- 
ulous come fall. 

There are so many Federal activities and 
responsibilities in the Territory that almost 
any committee can find what is called a rea- 
sonable justification for a visit. 

How could a committee pick a more desir- 
able spot for official inspection and study? 

Besides the attractions, Alaska is of inter- 
est to Congressmen because they are welcome. 

There is a minimum of sentiment among 
Alaskans that inspection trips are costly 
extravagances made at the expense of the 
taxpayers without good purpose. 

This attitude prevails as a result of 
problems, Under the Territorial system of 
government Congress is the ultimate au- 
thority on matters pertaining to Alaska. 
Many committees have more power in 
Alaska affairs than do the elected Territorial 
legislatures, elected officials, and even city 
councils. 

Experience has shown that Congress often 
does not understand Alaska problems and 
cannot handle them intelligently in Wash- 
ington. Usually, when the right answer to 
a problem is not known, nothing is done. 
This has led to the long record of neglect 
which dominates the history of Alaska as a 
part of the United States. 

Alaskans long ago discovered that when 
a committee visits the Territory it is en- 
lightened. No Congressman has ever been 
known to leave Alaska without having dis- 
covered that some of his impressions and 
conceptions were wrong. No matter how 
superficial his effort or intent while here, 
he has been a more effective legislator on 
Alaska affairs by virtue of his having been 
here. 

Long lists could be compiled of good legis- 
lation that has resulted from committees 
after visiting Alaska. 

The lists would include many amendments 
to existing laws pertaining to natural] re- 
sources, powers of local government and 
extension of Federal aid programs for educa- 
tion, roads, wildlife studies. 

It would also include such projects as the 
Eklutna hydroelectric plant, highways to 
Seward and Homer, International Airport, 
and numerous improvements to other facili- 
ties. 

Statehood legislation has gained support- 
ers through the years as more and more Con- 
gressmen gained first-hand information on 
the Territory. 

It is no wonder that Alaskans welcome the 
so-called junketeers. The word junket lacks 
the ugly connotation that goes with it else- 
where. 

It is to be hoped that many committees 
will come here this summer so that the ex- 

on of national intelligence on Alaska 
will be continued. 


United States Operates Luxury Air 
Fleet—MATS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Record an article in the New York 
State Taxpayer for June 1957, published 
by the Citizens Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey for the State of New York, entitled 
“United States Operates Luxury Air 
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Fleet,” referring to the Military Air 
Transport Service—MATS—and other 
Government-owned and Government- 
operated air transport activities. 

In addition, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp certain extracts from the excei- 
lent statement of Perry M. Shoemaker, 
Chairman of the former Hoover Commis- 
sion Subcommittee on Transportation of 
the Department of Defense, which he 
gave at the Senate Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on June 19, 1957. The parts of 
Mr. Shoemaker’s excellent statement 
which I am inserting deal with MATS 
and other Government-owned air trans- 
port activities and praise the clear and 
wise policy laid down last year by both 
the House and Senate which reads: 

The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilizea 
capacity of United States air carriers. 


Speaxing in behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr, 
Shoemaker makes the excellent sug- 
gestion that the Congress reaffirm the 
Same policy, as was done in the exchange 
between the distinguished chairman of 
the House committee, Congressman 
Manon and myself in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 27, 1957, at page 6909, 
and carry it a step further to direct that 
within the appropriations for operation 
and maintenance and the military per- 
sonnel, the Defense Department reduce 
its expenditures on MATS and other 
Government-owned air transport activi- 
ties below what is being expended in fis- 
cal year 1957, and devote these funds 
toward making far greater use than is 
being done in this present fiscal year of 
United States commercial airlines. 

It is my distinct feeling, Mr. Speaker, 
that the program advocated by the 
Chamber and myself wili result in, first, 
considerable net savings to the American 
taxpayers and, second, reduction of Gov- 
ernment competition with private tax- 
paying businesses. 

I make note for the benefit of my Re- 
publican friends that regarding Mr. 
Shoemaker's general statement about the 
defense budget, Senator SaLTONSTALL 
commented: 

I appreciate the spirit in which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has gone at this, It is the 
most thorough job that I have ever seen done, 


The distinguished Democratic chair- 
man of the Senate Defense Subcommit- 
tee, Senator CuHavez, stated also to Mr. 
Shoemaker: 

I think you have devoted a lot of time 
and research in preparing this statement, 


So, I think it is plain that Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s presentation has attracted 
strong bipartisan support. 

The article and extracts from th 
statement follow: s 
[From the New York State Taxpayer for 
June 1957] 

UNITED STATES OPERATES LUXURY Am FLEET 

If you were a farmer and gave your daugh- 
ter $5,000 to go out and buy the best kind of 
truck to haul farm machinery about in, you 
would probably rest assured that she would 
bring home the proper truck and not a 
plush Jaguar convertible. But, Congressman 
DANIEL J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania, pointed 
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out recently that some of the boys in the 
Pentagon would probably not be equal to 
such a task. 

It seems that the Air Force was given 
$110 million during the first year of the 
Eisenhower administration to buy a fleet of 
planes capable of carrying Army tanks. Well, 
they didn't buy Jaguars, but in a sense pur- 
chased their air equivalent, six dozen 
plushed-up DC-6 passenger planes instead of 
the tank-carrying cargo planes. They called 
it reprograming. Congressman FLoon labeled 
the act “misappropriation.” 

Con; n Fioop in noting this, added 
that if our hypothetical farmer’s daughter 
made the mistake of blowing the $5,000 with 
which she was supposed to buy a farm truck 
she probably would have a feeling of guilt 
about it to make amends. 

“Not so with the Air Force,” the Pennsyl- 
vania lawmaker notes. 

“They display no sense of shame whatso- 
ever about this boondoggle,” he lamented, 
“When confronted with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, the direc- 
tives of our congressional committee * * * 
inveighing against competition with the pri- 
vate enterprise and general wastefulness of 
the taxpayers’ funds, these gentlemen in the 
Air Force say, ‘Well, we have got them now, 
and we are stuck with them so we had best 
fill them up a little bit by taking business 
away from commercial airlines.“ 

This is only one example of how the Mili- 
tary Air Service, known affection- 
ately as MATS, has mushroomed in size so 
that it mow operates approximately 1,500 
airplanes. This outstrips all of the United 
States domestic commercial airlines with 
their combined total of 1,212 planes in oper- 
ation. 

The really sad feature of this extravagance 
is that it costs the taxpayers an estimated 
$1 billion a year to operate the Government- 
owned airlines while defense hearings for 
fiscal 1958 indicated that commercial air- 
lines would have more than $900 million in 
unused space available for military use for 
this same period of time. 

It has been pointed out that while it cost 
the Government $795 per hour to operate 
the military equivalent of the DC-6 the tax- 
paying civilian airline cost for operating the 
same plane is $650 per hour. Use of com- 
mercial lines, where possible, would not only 
reduce the size and cost of this mammoth air 
fleet but also reduce the amount of subsidies 
required to maintain the private airlines. 

The Government-operated airline, with 
total assets over $1.4 billion, provides service 
to practically every corner of the world re- 
gardless of the existing parallel routes of 
commercial airlines. 

The Hoover Commission disclosed that an 
Air Force Band was flown once a month from 
Westover, Mass., to Bermuda. The Air Force 
justified the flights for morale purposes, 
noting that there was no band in Bermuda, 

Placing the morale issue aside, the Com- 
mission noted that two commercial airlines 
operated flights that could have carried the 
same band over the same route at less cost 
to the taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission has further 
noted that the $42.9 million airline subsidy 
Yor fiscal 1954 could have been reduced by 
88 percent if the airlines had flown only 25 
percent of the passengers and 50 percent of 
the mail moved by MATS over this same 
period. 

2 The intent of Congress for fiscal 1958 that 
the Government should to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use the existing, unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers” has 
been established. It remains now to be seen 
how the operators of military transportation 
will try to adhere to this established intent 
and refrain from trying to build up the plush 
operations of the military air fleet. 
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EXTRACTS Prom STATEMENT OF PERRY M. SHOE- 
MAKER, REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
THE DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON H. R. 7665, 
June 19, 1957 

(Page references are to the mimeographed 

prepared statement) 
(Pp. 11 to 13) 

Another area of sayings opportunity in- 
volves Government competition with private 
enterprise. There is evidence of but limited 
progress within the Department of Defense 
toward enforcing the announced policy of 
the administration in this respect and thus 
reducing its expenditures directly involved. 
Clearly, Congress should support the elimi- 
nation of competitive activities which keep 
operation and support costs high. At the 
time of the Hoover Commission report the 
Defense Department was operating some 
2,500 business and commercial-type activi- 
ties in competition with private enterprise 
and employing some 600,000 persons. 

Extensive testimony on the MATS opera- 
tion was taken by the House Appropriations 
Committee. We do not question the desira- 
ble existence of a nucleus air-transport serv- 
ice that can be expanded to cooperation with 
civil airlift for strategic purposes during an 
emergency, but we consider the present 
MATS operation as greatly exceeding any 
reasonable interpretation of a nucleus oper- 
ation. The single-manager system was de- 
signed to centralize this en masse, Compe- 
tition between the services has not permitted 
this to be fully effective and on the present 
basis the operation, which already exceeds 
the combined airlift of all the commercial 
lines of the country, will continue to grow 
and compete as long as Congress provides 
appropriations to finance them. Savings in 
this field would reduce investment in new 
transport aircraft and operating and mainte- 
nance costs in nel, Related thereto, 
it would feasibly reduce subsidies now being 
paid to international air carriers and related 
training costs. 

I can talk with some assurance with re- 
spect to the Military Air Transport Service 
as a result of the first public study of its 
operation which was carried out under my 
direction as Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission Transportation Committee. Our rec- 
ommendations for the elimination of dupli- 
cating air-transport services in the Defense 
Department and preferential usage of avail- 
able commercial transportation have not 
been implemented by the Department of 
Defense. 

Transportation costs are an important fac- 
tor in the general category of operations and 
maintenance. The Defense Department has 
established a single managership for traffic 
management. We will not have real traffic 
management and all of the broad economies 
which are possible from the exercise of this 
important function until the policy control 
is completely passed from the individual 
services and the organizational responsibility 
is placed upon a worldwide basis and not 
restricted to the continental United States 
as is presently true. Like many of the sup- 
port functions, there is duplication and lack 
of economic control in the overseas theaters 
worldwide. = 

These are factors which strengthen our be- 


lief that the reductions we have recommend-* 


ed in the oprations and maintenance field 
are realistic, that they can be accomplished 
without impairing our national security or 
defense capability one iota, that the one 
necessary ingredient is pressure from the 
Congress to cut across the rigid bureaucracy 
which is the Military Establishment as pres- 
ently organized, 

We have read carefully the statements by 
the Department of Defense in reply to our 
MATS testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. They are the usual 
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arguments motivated by an extreme desire 
to maintain active control over this vast 
enterprise. And if this type of competition 
continues, it is bound to cause severe dam- 
age to our free economy. 

Gentlemen, may I propose a suggestion 
that in my opinion would serve to accom- 
plish the objectives of this committee, as set 
forth by you in a letter to Secretary of De- 
tense Charles E. Wilson, August 3 last year, 
and at the same time provide valuable 
guidance to the Department of Defense in 
its efforts to comply with your wishes 
relative to the operation of MATS, 

It is my suggestion that a directive be sent 
to Mr, Wilson by this committee which 
would reemphasize the position taken last 
year in your letter of August 3, and also de- 
clare that maximum utilization of the 
United States Government of privately 
owned and operated air and sea transport is 
essential to both the promotion of our free 
enterprise economy and the provision of ® 
necessary reserve of facilities in 
personnel, essential to national defense and 
that Government operation of its own trans- 
port facilities should be limited to that es“ 
sential to military security. 

I might say that of all the Government 
activities competing with private b 
that we have looked into, that MATS is bY 
far the largest. It dwarfs all the others. 

That, in line with this position, it is the 
wish of the committee that within the 19 
appropriations for operation and mainte- 
nance and military personnel, the Defense 
Department show a reduction in its expendi- 
tures on MATS and other Government- 
owned air transport activities to a point be- 
low that expended for the 1957 fiscal year. 
And that these funds then be applied toward 
making greater use, than is being done in 
this fiscal year, of the United States com- 
mercial air lines in meeting their airlift re- 
quirements, It is also the wish of this com“ 
mittee that a report be made by the 
ist of January 1958 which would indicate 
the progress made by DOD in implementing 
this directive. 

Such a directive would implement the 
clear and wise policy laid down last year PY 
both the House and Senate in the conference 
committee letter to Secreary Wilson, for 
which both congressional committees are to 
be heartily commended, which reads: 

“The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.” 

It is our firm belief, therefore, that apPpt?- 
priations for “Operation and maintenance 
as set forth in H. R. 7665 can be reduced 
$357,097,000 in the areas suggested in appen” 
dix A. 

(Pp. 14 and 15 of appendix A) 
OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT (FUEL AND OIL) 


The House reduction for this activity 1 
$32 million, or about 5 percent of the b 
estimate. The national chamber 
mends that appropriations for this activity 
be reduced to the fiscal 1957 level of 
million—a cut of $55 million. We 
that fuel and oil costs have increased, bur 
we also know that there has been an in t 
in the MATS operation to a point where i 
has expanded from a $480 million opera t 
in 1954 to about a $800 million operation a? 
the present time: This operation will con 
tinue to grow and compete with comme 
carriers until Congress cuts appropriations’ 5 
finance it. The national chamber wou 
object strenuously to any effort to reduc” 
fuel consumption for essential aviation ac 
tivities. However, there is every indicat’ 
that the Air Force is expanding their non: 
essential flight activities each year to a 
where it is becoming a terrific burden on tut 
defense budget. We think, therefore, t>* 
Congress has a great responsibility in w 
area to make sure that these costs do ce 
get out of control and should take action 
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this session of Congress to maintain the 
level of expenditures for this activity at the 
1957 level and make certain that the MATS 
Operation is curtailed for the future. 


The Job Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this the 
fifth and final article in a series of 
articles dealing with the problems of 
streamlining the Government and cut- 
ting its costs through recommendations 
of the bipartisan second Hoover Com- 
mission, 

These articles were written by Mr. 
Clarence Francis, national chairman, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
Port and were published in a pamphlet 
entitled the Coupler, by the Symington- 
Gould Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

In the preceding articles we examined the 
Urgent problem of the reform of the Fed- 
eral Government. We noted that blueprints 
for streamlining the Government and cut- 
ting its costs were given to the Nation by 
the bipartisan second Hoover Commission. 
As a result, some progress has already been 
Made in reducing Uncle Sam's wasteline and 
Substantial savings have been effected. 

But the work is still underway. More ac- 
tion must be taken within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
Congress. Only then will the remaining 
ax-saving Hoover recommendations of the 

ver Commission be put into practice. 


SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION 


About 72 percent of the first Hoover Com- 
on's recommendations were adopted 
between 1949 and 1953. Total savings esti- 
Mated at $7 billion have followed with in- 
sed Government efficiency and other im- 
Preasive benefits, 
1 The second Hoover Commission carried on 
n 1953 where the first left off. It turned 
n the last of its recommendations in June 
1955. It is estimated that the adoption of 
the 314 recommendations which it has made 
Would, if adopted, eventually result in sav- 
gs of more than $5 billion a year. 
In 1956 Congress and the President acted 
2 Put into effect some 39 percent of the sec- 
nd Hoover Commission's recommendations. 
a result savings to the taxpayers will total 
karg 000,000 yearly. That's $10 per year per 
Payer, a good beginning. 
ber ngress worked hard in the final weeks 
1 ore the end of 1956 session and approved 
Pieces of Hoover report legislation. Other 
ommendations which did not require new 
ee were carried out by the executive 
ts nch. Thus the Commission, which did 
Job with a congressional appropriation of 
than $2.8 million, has already more than 
id for itself by $200 for $1. 
Anne big saving was realized by a very 
Tee ple process. The Commission found that, 
deen any years, the Defense Department has 
ther, serving Just exactly as many meals as 
© were men in every military camp, base, 
Other installation. Offhand this might 
m to make sense. But the Commission 
at 8 that 20 percent ot the personnel 
ese establishments were absent at meal- 
€, on leave, or on business, or for some 
ki reason, Thus the armed services were 
ing millions of meals for “the little 
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New laws must be passed by- 
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man who wasn’t there“ —and throwing them 
away. 

That practice has now been corrected with 
estimated annual savings of $200 million a 
year. 

Here is another example: You have seen 
the concrete post which the Post Office uses 
for mailboxes in such great quantity. At 
one time these were all made in one place, 
Baltimore, and shipped all over the country. 
By the time they got to the west coast 
these posts cost the taxpayer, you and me, 
over $15 apiece. 

That, too, has been corrected. Now the 
posts are being made on the west coast at 
a cost of $2.70 apiece. 

In big ways and small, great savings can 
be made. As another example, the Interior 
Department saved $1.2 million just by adopt- 
ing more efficient methods of using its motor 
vehicles. The Commerce Department saved 
$150,000 by deciding not to publish a cer- 
tain map when it found that the same map 
was already being issued by numerous States 
and cities. 

It all adds up. But the big job, that re- 
maining 61 percent of the Commission's pro- 
posal, still lies ahead of us. 


Whoever Regulates Education Regulates 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend by remarks, I would 
like to quote from a letter I have re- 
ceived from one of my constituents, Mr, 
C. W. Chorpening, attorney at law, Ash- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Chorpening has ex- 
pressed his views in a very persuading 
manner and he has stated some quotes I 
have never before heard, and, under 
unanimous-consent request, I am sub- 
mitting his entire letter. Especially do 
I call the attention of the House to one 
quote: 

It has béen well said that whoever regu- 
lates education regulates all life. 


May I also call to your attention the 
article by Russell J. Clinchy entitled 
“The Day of Decision.” You will find 


the reading worth while. 
CHORPENING & CHORPENING, 
Ashland, Ohio, June 18, 1957. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. McGrecor: I wish to let you 
know that I am one of the many thousands 
who feel that you are doing a good job. 

In my opinion, the Republican Party will 
have rendered an invaluable service to our 
country if we succeed in curbing this move 
toward socialism by taking the Government 
out of the field of competition with private 
business and the curbing of the encroach- 
ment of bureaucracies. May I point out 
that I regard the effort of the Division of 
Education of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to enter the field of 
education as the most dangerous invasion 
of the rights and liberties of a free people. 
All our experience confirms that the guise 
of rendering so-called Federal aid to schools 
is neither for emergency ends nor is its au- 
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thor's intention to long refrain from regu- 
lation and control. (It has been well said 
that whoever regulates education regulates 
all life.) I believe you will do what you can 
to see that any proposed bill for Federal aid 
will be defeated, and that through your ef- 
forts, working with others, the defeat will 
be so overwhelming that never again will 
you as a Congréssman be confronted with 
any similar or like proposal. 

Recently I read a short article by Russell 
J. Clinchy. You may have read it, but, lest 
you have not, and since it is relatively short, 
I quote to you: 

“THE DAY OF DECISION 


“The day of decision is upon us. We must 
now begin to retrace our way to that place 
where we missed the road to our destiny. 
We do not belong on this road to serfdom 
that leads to a land wherein men sell their 
souls for what they call security, but which 
turns out to be a nightmare in which man 
is a lost soul without a home. Instead, we 
belong to a land of those who have learned 
that where the spirit of the Lord is there also 
is liberty. 

“Let us determine that we shall not allow 
the state to be our master, but that we shall 
be the masters of the state. The long road 
of history is lined with the ruins of those 
states which bought the souls and wills of 
their peoples by the lure of a granted secu- 
rity and then led them to ruin by that same 
mirage. The world does not need one more 
such ruin. It needs, for the first time in all 
the 24 civilizations, a people who will be really 
secure and enduring, as far as mortal life is 
possible—secure and enduring because each 
member of the society is a person who ac- 
cepts his and her responsibilities as duties 
and asks only that the state act to keep 
the avenues of freedom open. That will 
come, not by copying the ruins of the past, 
but by a free people rising to meet the chal- 
lenge of a free society, putting their trust 
in freedom because their faith is in God.” 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. CHORPENING, 
Attorney at Lato. 


Punishment and the Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
famous criminal authority recently 
called attention to the fact that in every 
case, barring insanity, the defendant is 
firmly convinced at the time of the crime 
that he will not be apprehended. Con- 
stituted authority on the other hand is 
dedicated to the apprehension of crimi- 
nals and the protection of society. The 
police are our first line of defense and are 
now charged under recent court decisions 
with instantaneous investigation of the 
crime, apprehension of the criminal and 
his arraignment before a committing 
magistrate who aside from regular busi- 
ness hours frequently cannot be located. 
The criminal, if left at large, can escape 
from the jurisdiction in a matter of 
minutes these days. 

Justices of the high courts often have 
no practical experience in police work 
and their decisions collectively impose 
impractical and unworkable regulations 
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on police authorities and definitely 
hamper them in their work. Unfor- 
tunately, in the detection and punish- 
ment of serious crime, someone along the 
line is likely to be inconvenienced. 
Should it be the authorities, society, 
which is the subject of protection, or a 
likely suspect? a 

The courts have held that an erring 
police official faced with all of the fore- 
going difficulties may well render the 
most heinous criminal impervious to 
prosecution for his crime, and this with- 
out even the proverbial admonition to 
sin no more. 

I include an editorial from last night's 
Evening Star bearing on the much-criti- 
cized decision in the Mallory case: 

CRIMINAL FREED 


In setting aside the rape conviction of 
Andrew R. Mallory, the Supreme Court, for 
practical purposes, has outlawed arrests 
based on suspicion as distinguished from 
probable cause. The immediate effect, inso- 
far as the case is concerned, is that the 
prosecutor, representing the people, admits 
he is licked and the prisoner goes free. 

Mallory was arrested in connection with 
an assault on a woman in an apartment 
house here in 1954. He was picked up by 
police at 2:30 the following afternoon and, 
with two nephews, was taken to police head- 
quarters for questioning. The interrogation 
lasted from 30 to 45 minutes. At 4 p. m. the 
three were asked, and they agreed, to submit 
to lie detector tests. There was a delay of 
about 2 hours in arranging the tests, during 
which period the ‘suspects were fed. The 
nephews took the test first, and it was about 
8 p. m. before the testing of Mallory began. 
It lasted an hour and a half, and ended in 
an oral confession. 

At 10 o'clock the police tried to arraign 
him (the law requires an arraignment with- 
out unnecessary delay) but no arraigning 
officer could be located. With Mallory's con- 
sent, a deputy coroner was called in. He 
examined the suspect and found no indicia 
of physical or psychological coercion. In 
other words, no third-degree tactics were 
involved, and there was no claim that such 
methods were used. The sole question was 
whether the delay in arraigning Mallory (he 
was not arraigned until the following morn- 
ing) invalidated his oral and his subsequent 
written confessions. 

The court held that they were invalid on 
the ground that there had been unnecessary 
delay in the nt. The opinion 
went on to say that the police may not ar- 
rest upon mere suspicion but only on prob- 
able cause, and that while an arrested per- 
son may be booked by the police, he is not 
to be taken to police headquarters in order 
to carry out a process of inquiry that lends 
itself, even if not so designed, to eliciting 
damaging statements to support the arrest 
and ultimately his guilt. 

In short, this is not a case in which a 
confession has been invalidated because it 
was obtained by third-degree methods. The 
entirely proper ban on the third degree is 
extended to ban arrests on suspicion alone, 
to forbid questioning of a suspect prior to 
arraignment and to require prompt arraign- 
ment. The arraigning officer cannot hold 
a suspect, however, unless there Is probable 
cause to believe he committed the offense. 
So the police, evidently, must make out a 
case of probable cause without questioning 
@ suspect—which will be very difficult in 
many cases. The court holds that this was 
the intent of Congress in requiring arraign- 
ment without unnecessary delay. If this 
ruling misconstrues the congressional in- 
tent, Congress can make the necessary cor- 
rection. 

At least two corrections suggest them- 
selves- One is for Congress to specify by 
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law the length of time a suspect can be 
held before arraignment. This is done in 
some of the States. Another might be to 
provide for taking a suspect before a magis- 
trate, who would advise him as to his legal 
rights, after which the suspect could be 
held for a reasonable time for investigation 
before being charged or released. Unless 
something of this sort is done, the public 
is going to suffer from the inability of the 
police to make valid arrests under the re- 
strictions imposed by the court. 


Hawaii Girl Wins National Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
acting chairman and executive officer of 
the county of Maui, T. H., United States 
of America, has sent me a copy of a 
resolution heartily congratulating Miss 
Joyce M. Ichiyasu, of Lahaina, Maui, 
County of Maui, for her achievement in 
winning a national merit scholarship. 

As pointed out in the resolution, 830 
high-school seniors as of May 1957, were 
awarded 4-year national merit scholar- 
ships. One hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand high-school seniors in 12,500 high 
schools throughout the United States 
participated in this examination. 

It is a real pleasure for me to join the 
board of supervisors of the county of 
Maui in congratulating Miss Ichiyasu 
and to wish her every possible success 
throughout her collegiate career and in 
her future life. Miss Ichiyasu has 
brought great credit and honor to her- 
self, her family, her school, and the 
county of Maui, as well as Hawaii. 


The national merit scholarships are of 
great benefit to the United States. The 
encouragement of an interest in higher 
education and the development of our 
able and talented, as well as highly quali- 
fied young people afforded by the 4-year 
scholarships awarded contributes mate- 
rially to the security as well as the 
progress of our Nation in the future. 


We of Hawaii are proud of Miss Ichi- 
yasu. I include a copy of the resolution 
for the information of the Members of 
the Congress since Miss Ichiyasu deserves 
every possible credit that can be given 
to her: 

Whereas during the current school year, 
out of the 162,000 high-school seniors in 12,- 
500 high schools throughout the United 
States who were given college aptitude 
examinations, 830 were selected and awarded 
the National Merit Corp. coveted 4-year 
scholarship; and 

Whereas among the 830 seniors, the only 
recipient of such award from the Territory 
of Hawaii was Joyce M. Ichiyasu, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tsuyoshi Ichiyasu of Lahaina, 
Maui, and a student at Lahainaluna Techi- 
cal High School; and 

Whereas Joyce M. Ichiyasu, who is the 
student body president of her school, has 
brought honors and recognition not only 
to Herself, her parents, and her school, but 
also to the county of Maui by her attainment 
of the high scholastic achievement; Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Maui, That it does hereby con- 
vey its hearty congratulations to Joyce M. 
Ichiyasu, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Tsuyoshi 
Ichiyasu of Lahaina, for having won one of 
the 830 coveted 4-year scholarships, and does 
hereby wish her greater success throughout 
her collegiate career and thereby bringing 
further recognition to herself, her family, 
her school, and the county of Maui; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof may be 
transmitted to Joyce M. Ichiyasu, to Mr. 
and Mrs, Tsuyoshi Ichiyasu, and to Mr. 
Frank Kinnison, principal of Lahainaluna 
Technical High School. 


Why Not the Corn Tassel for Our National 
Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
corn tassel, perhaps better than any 
other symbol, best represents America 
as it was founded by our forefathers, 
and no doubt represents the largest sin- 
gle contribution of America to the rest 
of the world. This would be a fitting 
emblem for our country. 

Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has dedicated herself to getting 
the corn tassel designated our national 
emblem. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to insert her letter 
regarding our heritage, a news release 
by Ralph W. Keller, manager of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, and an 
article from the Minneapolis Star of 
June 17 about the work she is doing: 

GUARDING OUR HERITAGE 


“I cannot think of any particular flower 
or plant that is symbolic of the United 
ee so wrote a rose lover of Syracuse, 

Was this man thinking only of garden 
flowers and hothouse favorites? Was he 
not overlooking our ageless native Amer- 
ican maize—fruit and plant—which so ex- 
uberantly and faithfully blooms, fruits, and 
serves in continuing cycles? Yet in New 
York State alone there grew over 700,000 
acres of it in the summer of 1956. 

Maize that saved the starving Pilgrims. 
Maize that succored the Jamestown set- 
tlers. Maize that fed the original North 
Americans. Maize of the Aztecs, Mayans, 
Toltecs, Incans and pre-Incans. Maize, upon 
which civilization after civilization built 
through several milleniums, all in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. What an incomparable 
record of service, 

We today are heirs of all that countless 
generations of known and unknown races 
have labored to develop. Maize was the 
foundation of ancient economies; maize or 
corn is the foundation of our economy: 
Today, through the consecrated efforts of 
skilled scientists, corn has been made tO 
serve us in industry as well as in food. 

It has been suggested that the rose 
designated as our national floral emblem. 
What is an emblem? It has been defn! 
as that which is intimately associated with 
what it represents. Is anything that springs 
from the earth as intimately associated witn 
this land and its people as corn? : 

For many weeks of every year the golden. 
pollen-ladened flower fulfills its delicate 
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mission, insuring perpetuity, then unveils 
& glowing prophecy of the wealth to fol- 
low. And every autumn its prolific fruit 
Overfiows the Nation's granaries, and 
Streams into countless industries to reap- 
Pear as necessities of our high standard of 
living. 

This then is the faithful flower of the 
United States. It is the true symbol of this 
vast, bountiful land, It is this symbol of 
Agriculture's wealth that we should honor, 
Tor we are practically the only people in 
the world’s history that has never known 
hunger. 

The rose grows in every land, hence it 
is an international flower, a happy choice 
as the floral emblem of the United Na- 
tions. But for our own United States let 
us honor the corn tassel, flower of the 
Native plant bequeathed to us as a price- 
less legacy. Let us guard our heritage 
Well that it may supply our Nation in all 
Ways—always. 

Marco Carns. 


Corn TasseL May Be NATIONAL EMBLEM 


By the time this gets into print the United 
tates may have a new emblem. The vision 
and patient persuasion of a native Minne- 
otan have gained for the graceful corn tas- 
sel not only national acclaim but the almost 
Certain approval of Congress as the official 
United States flower. In bringing about this 
Tecognition of American maize Miss Margo 
Cairns, of Minneapolis, has won the proud 
Sobriquet Miss Corn Tassel. It sustained 
dur country’s natives, our first settlers, and 
all who have come after, it is raised and used 
throughout our land, it’s beautiful, it's use- 
Tul—it’s a perfectly natural choice, is the 
logic behind Miss Cairns’ imminent success. 
RALPH W. KELLER, 
Manager, Minnesota Editorial Association. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of June 17, 1957] 


Crry Woman Heaps CaMPAIGN—ARRIVAL OF 
“Mayrtowrn II“ Boosts Corn TASSEL 
Darve 


(By Hal Seymour) 

Arrival of the Mayflower, replica of the pil- 
Frim's ship, from England last week sig- 
nalled the latest surge in a drive to get Con- 
ress to name the corn tassel as our national 
emblem. 

If Congress complies, it will be a tribute 
to the driving energy of a bright-eyed Min- 
neapolis woman, Margo Cairns, known from 
Washington to Portland, Oreg., as the corn 
tassel lady. X 

The campàign has not been a long one, 
&s such campaigns go. It started in Janu- 
ary 1955. 

But it has been a project of one woman, her 
friends and those who have been won over 
by her pushing the corn tassel as a true 
symbol of American history. 

She points out that corn helped the pil- 
Brims through their first winter in America. 

Margo Cairns is a native of Minneapolis. 
Her early interest in corn she credits to her 
Maternal grandfather, George Hield. 

Hleld's parents brought him as a child to 
the United States, crossing the ocean on a 
failing ship prior to the Civil War. He then 
Crossed the country with them by stage- 
Coach. 

When Miss Cairns was 5 years old, her 
grandtfather told her of his surprise at being 
shown the stately rows of American corn, 
Which in Europe had meant wheat or oats. 

“He never raised corn, but he was always 
telling me of its majesty,” she said. 

Miss Cairns heard Congress was being 
asked to name the rose as the national 
flower. She sought out Representative 
Warrer Jupp. 

“I told him the rose is already the na- 
tional flower in seven countries and that the 
Tose is an imported luxury.“ The plant 
named the national floral emblem must be 
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“intimately associated with what it repre- 
sents,” she said. 

Is anything that springs from the earth 
as intimately associated with this land and 
its people as corn? 

It was with Jupp’s encouragement, 214 
years ago, that she started writing letters— 
all in longhand, since she can't type. Thou- 
sands of letters have been written since 
then, friends have made contributions and 
introduced her to others who have spread 
the word. Newspapers across the country 
commented on her campaign. 

Finally, in the 1957 session of the Min- 
nesota Legislature a resolution to Congress 
was passed, asking that the Nation honor 
the corn plant by adopting its flower, the 
tassel of the corn, as our national floral 
emblem. 

This week, Jupp wired he had introduced 
a motion to have Congress name the corn 
tassel the national floral emblem. 

Miss Cairns is tolerant of those who scoff, 
remains quietly persuasive as she convinces 
one listener after another that the corn 
tassel should be the symbol characteristic of 
our land, as significant and distinctive as 
our remarkable flag. 


Joe McCarthy, American 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


‘Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the New Bedford 
Standard-Times: 

Jor MCCARTHY, AMERICAN 

The United States Senate and the Ameri- 
can people suffered a grievous loss in the 
death of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy—a loss 
that is doubly tragic because his firm voice 
against the Communist conspiracy will be 
sorely needed in the critical months and 
years that lie ahead. 

The distinguished Wisconsin Republican 
did more than any other American in this 
decade to alert the United States citizenry 
to the Red peril. 

Senator McCarthy was a vigorous, uncom- 
promising foe of communism at home and 
abroad. He exposed to a shocked nation 
widespread Red infiltration in American 
government, educational institutions, and 
private enterprise. 

As chairman of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, McCarthy had to fight not 
only the Communist conspiracy but public 
apathy. In the years immediately after the 
end of World War II, complacent America 
was only vaguely aware of Soviet aims for 
world conquest, and the subversive tactics 
employed in this country by agents of 


Moscow. 

Senator McCarthy shattered this com- 
placency—virtually single-handed in many 
instances—with dramatic disclosures of Com- 
munist intrigue in the State Department, at 
Fort Monmouth, in universities and defense 
industries. 

It was inevitable that McCarthy's pene- 
tration to the heart of the Communist con- 
spiracy would bring reprisal by Reds and 
Red sympathizers. He became the target 
of the most extensive and merciless campaign 
of character assassination ever launched 
against an American citizen. 

By slanderous innuendo, McCarthy's char- 
acter and integrity were attacked. McCar- 
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thyism, a vague and meaningless term, was 
coined by the Senator's enemies and used in a 
derogatory sense to imply falsely a departure 
by McCarthy from principles of Americanism. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Senator 
McCarthy that he never retreated under fire, 
never let up in his crusade against the ene- 
mies of America although knowing full well 
he would be unjustly persecuted as a result, 

Senator McCarthy is best known for his in- 
cessant battle against communism, but this 
was by no means his only significant achieve- 
ment. 

He was at the forefront of the fight to 
strengthen United States defenses through 
more rapid development and wider use of 
guided missiles—a fight that has borne posi- 
tive results in recent months. 

He was an implacable opponent of secrecy 
in Government except when required in the 
interests of national security. He was a 
zealous defender of the people's right to be 
informed on governmental affairs. 

He was an outspoken adherent to the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of powers 
among the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of Government. He never 
falled to speak out against attempts by 
executive departments to encroach upon the 
constitutional rights of Congress. 

Senator McCarthy was a man without fear, 
aman of supreme courage, a man willing and 
determined to serve his country to the best 
of his ability whatever the personal sacrifice, 

He entered the Senate at a time when his 
fortitude and leadership were urgently need- 
ed. Had there been no Senator McCarthy to 
arouse apathetic Americans against enemies 
of their country and their Constitution, free- 
dom as we know it might have long since 
vanished from these shores. 

The Nation mourns the passing of this 
true patriot. His epitaph well might read: 
Joseph R. McCarthy—American, 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon's 
Speech Before 42d Annual Kiwanis In- 
ternational Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to present the text of Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon’s speech today before the 
42d annual Kiwanis International Con- 
vention in Atlantic City: 

I know that there is no subject of greater 
interest to Kiwanians than that of interna- 
tional relations and the policies which are 
designed to bring lasting peace to the world. 
I would like to discuss that subject on the 
basis of my personal observations of our 
policies in action over the past 4½ years. 

I believe there has been too much pessi- 
mistic, defeatist talk about America's poll- 
cles in the past few months, 

It is time for us to discuss our responsibil- 
ities in the world, not in terms of what we 
cannot do, but in terms of what America 
should do as a great nation welcoming the 
opportunity which is presented to us to 
make a mighty contribution to the cause ot 
peace and freedom in the world. I suggest 

we examine American 
spirit = policies in that 
DEFENSE BUDGET 

We begin with a policy on which there is 

probably very little disagreement—the ne- 
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cessity for the United States and the Free 
World to maintain military strength sufi- 
cient to meet and defeat any aggressor. We 
do this not because we want war but be- 
cause we want peace and because history 
tells us that where a potential aggressor is 
on the loose weakness invites attack and 
strength discourages it. 

We can disagree as to what the level of 
that strength should be. But where the 
decisions as to the character and quantity 
of our defense were made after months of 
study of facts available from all over the 
world by a man with the experience and 
background of the President of the United 
States, I say that anyone who would make 
substantial cuts in that budget below the 
amounts recommended is taking a risk with 
America’s security which the American peo- 
ple will not and should not support, 

DISARMAMENT * 


There may be those who belleve that we 
can make reductions in our Defense Estab- 
lishment because of the prospects for dis- 
armament. But while negotiations for dis- 
armament are taking place is the very time 
we should not reduce our defenses. 

Our primary objective and motivation in 
such negotiations must not be to reduce our 
burden of armaments but to reduce the dan- 
ger of war. 

The free world’s military strength is the 
major deterrent to war today. If we reduce 
our strength and the Communists do not 
make a corresponding reduction in theirs, the 
risk of war will be correspondingly increased. 
A bad disarmament agreement, therefore, 
would be worse than none at all, 

The road to war is paved with agreements 
based solely on mutual trust. That is why 
we serve the cause of peace when we insist 
that we will not make an agreement to re- 
duce our own armed strength unless an in- 
spection system is put into effect which will 
make certain that all the parties to the 
agreement are carrying out their commit- 
ments under it in good faith, 

Let me turn now to some of the more con- 
troversial aspects of our foreign and defense 
policies. We have heard a great deal of criti- 
cism in recent weeks of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams. 

I suggest we examine those programs sole- 
ly in terms of one question: Are the interests 
of the United States being served by them? 


MILITARY -AID PROGRAM 


Approximately three-fourths of the for- 
eign-aid appropriation is for military assist- 
ance. Among the countries which are re- 
ceiving military assistance are Korea, For- 
mosa, South Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

All of these countries have common borders 
with Communist countries. The question is 
not whether they should have adequate de- 
fense forces, but how it should be done. On 
the average it costs 5 times as much to main- 
tain an American abroad as it does for the 
fighting men of the allies we are aiding. 
By conservative estimates, our expenditure 
of $2.8 billion in foreign military aid results 
directly in at least $15 billion worth of 
defense for ourselves and the free world. 
Spending less for military ald abroad would 
simply mean spending more for defense at 
home and more American boys in uniform. 
I submit that on the basis of these facts 
those who would cut our military foreign 
aid p are in fact the spendthrifts 
and not the economizers, 


WINNING THE COLD WAR 


Let us turn now to another phase of our 
program for peace. We can readily see how 
maintaining the military strength of the 
tree world at adequate levels reduces the 
danger of war. But if we rely on nothing 
more than military strength we can only 
hope to have an uneasy truce with the whole 
world armed to the teeth for years to come, 


What can we do not just to prevent a hot 
war but to win the cold war and thereby 
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help to create the conditions on which a 
lasting peace can be built? 

In finding the answer to this question let 
us begin by examining the breakdown of 
people in the worlds The world’s popula- 
tion today is roughly divided into thirds: 
one-third free world, one-third Communist, 
and one-third uncommitted or neutral. If 
the Communists can win a substantial part 
of the uncommitted areas of Africa and Asia 
to their side, the balance of power in the 
world which deters war today would shift 
inevitably in favor of the Communists and 
the risk of war would consequently increase. 

But an even greater danger would be that 
by controlling the resources of Asia and 
Africa they would be able to force the free 
world to surrender without waging war. 

The other side of the picture is that if the 
uncommitted world rejects communism and 
turns toward the free world, the danger of 
both war and surrender will be substantially 
reduced, 

What policies can we adopt which will help 
to accomplish this objective?. This brings 
us to the basic question—what do the people 
of the uncommitted nations want? 


ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


They want economic progress so that they 
can raise their deplorably low living stand- 
ards. They would prefer to gain that prog- 
ress and keep their freedom and inde- 
pendence at the same time. But if 
there is no other answer they will turn to 
the Communist world for help. And those 
who accept economic help from the Com- 
munists run the risk of eventual Communist 
domination. 

That is why we are appropriating $1 
billion a year to help nations in this category. 
Our purpose is not to buy friends but to 
help them develop the economic and politi- 
cal strength and independence which is the 
antithesis of Communist domination. 

In the final analysis of our own independ- 
ence and peace are involved just as much as 
that of the nations we are aiding. 

As important as economic progress is, we 
would make a fatal error if we assumed that 
this was the complete answer to the problem 
of the uncommitted nations. 

The people of these countries above all 
else want and deserve recognition of their 
dignity as individuals and as nations. We 
must never forget that they are as sovereign 
as we are. They are as jealous of their rights 
and their independence as we are. 

And we want it that way. We do not want 
satellites browbeaten by American armed 
might or by our economic strength. We 
want allies, friends, and partners. Let us 
talk less about our world leadership and 
more about our partnership with other free 
nations. And may we always treat the 
people of other lands with the dignity and 
respect they deserve. 

We have discussed our military program 
to deter a hot war and our economic aid 
program to win the cold war. What can we 
do in addition which will help create the 
understanding and good will which is es- 
sential if we are to have real peace? 


A BREAKTHROUGH FOR PEACE 


What we need is a breakthrough for peace. 
We must contain communism without war. 
But we must go further and try to set in 
motion changes in the Communist empire 
which will enable us to have real peace, not 
just an armed truce. 

This will not be easy. There are no trick 
gimmicks that will change men's hearts. 
‘There are no miracle drugs which will impede 
the drive for power or restrain the cruelty 
and insolence of those who live by naked 
force. 

If the Soviet Union would agree to a regu- 
lar exchange of radio and television broad- 
casts, as proposed by Secretary Dulles and 
Senator JouHnson, real progress could be 
made in reducing misunderstanding and 
prejudice. 
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But exchange of broadcasts may not be 
the most effective answer to the basic prob- 
lem. People everywhere have been bom- 
barded with so much propaganda that they 
are skeptical of it. There is a tendency 
be suspicious of any information which ema- 
nates from government sources. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


We should put at least equal emphasis on 
another program which too often is trea 
as a stepchild by both the executive depart- 
ment and the Congress in allocating f 
in the information field. I refer to our cul- 
tural and persons exchange program. A re- 
cent example of the effectiveness of the cul- 
tural exchange phase of this program is the 
sensation created by our exhibit at the PoZz- 
nan Trade Fair in Poland. This exhibit has 
probably created more interest in and under- 
standing of the American economic system 
than 10 years of radio broadcasts. 

Under the exchange of persons phase of 
this program editors, professors, labor lead- 
ers, clergymen, public officials, and various 
technical experts come here for periods of UP 
to a year. They spend most of their time 
visiting Americans who share their profes- 
sion or occupation, They are helped in 
planning their program, but they are not 
given propaganda tours or indoctrination. 
They see our country as it is—its good points 
and its weaknesses. When they return home 
they have had a firsthand experience of what 
democracy and freedom of opportunity mean 
in practice. 

Radio and TV broadcasts are more spec” 
tacular but the exchange program in = 
long run is more lasting in its elfect. Wha 
an American says to a citizen of another 
country about America is not as effectiv® 
as when a citizen of that country who has 
visited America says the same thing. 

These programs are so effective and 0 
essential in creating better understand’’'S 
that we should sharply increase our em 
phasis on them. At the present time only 
12,000 leaders a year from all parts of 
world are able to visit the United States 
under the Government exchange p 
I believe we should set as our goal bringing 
at least 25,000 leaders a year from foreign 
countries to the United States. 


EAST-WEST EXCHANGE 


It is particularly important that we snow 
greater initiative in attempting to in 
on a large scale the exchange of pe ts 
program with the Soviet Union and ! 
European satellites. We should accept th 
risks in such a program in the hope that 2 
will be striking directly at the roadblock 
hatred and prejudice which bars the rosd 
to peace. It is true that the Kremin a 
leaders can be expected to do their best 
send only case-hardened, tested Comm der 
Party members to the United States pee 
these programs. But the larger the num 
who come, the less effective the Comm 
screening process can be. 

In undertaking such an expanded program 
we should not expect a miracle overnig 
Attitudes which have been drilled into ut 
ple for years do not change in a day. B x 
only in this way can the seeds of under 
standing be planted which may even 0 
blossom into the good will the world 
desperately needs. 

SOVIETS BLOCK EXCHANGE 


The major question, of course, is will th? 
Soviet leaders meet us halfway in expand 
the exchange of persons program? to 
Khrushchey in recent days has tried ted 
create the impression that it is the Uni 
States which is blocking a broader ex! 


‘of information and persons. 


Never in history has a national leader in 
duiged in more hypocritical double-talk. “ 
is using the old Communist tactic of apart 
ing us of the very practices of which his 8? 
ernment is guilty. 
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ee Made it clear at the Geneva Confer- 
ne and on a number of occasions since 
of that we want to increase the exchange 
ar information and persons between the So- 
3 05 Union and the United States. Mr. 
the chev now says that they want to do 
1 Same thing. It is time for him to back 
P his words with deeds, 
So ere are six areas in which by changing 
viet policy he can prove his good faith and 
bene bute to the cause of understanding and 
He can stop jamming free world broadcasts 
the Soviet Union, We do not interfere 
With Soviet broadcasts in any respect. Our 
by densts to the Soviet Union are jammed 
the Communists night and day. 
9 can allow foreign periodicals to be 
Ua sold and distributed in the Soviet 
0 en. Communist periodicals are allowed 
enter this country and can be purchased 
anyone who wishes, On the other hand, 
Russian people cannot purchase Ameri- 
newspapers or magazines except in those 
instances where their government per- 
Mits it, 
1 He can quit censoring news stories filed by 
Ren correspondents in the Soviet Union. 
Dr correspondents are invited to our 
ëss conferences and their copy is not cen- 
in in any way, The exact opposite is true 
the USSR where every word a correspond- 
t sends out to the Free World must be 
ved by a Soviet government official. 
Boy Can remove the restrictions which the 
ee government has placed upon travel 
thin the Soviet Union. The United States 
eee after time requested just such a re- 
tion of restrictions. Mr, Khrushchev has 
wi that he would be prepared to do away 
dunn these restrictions by mutual agreement. 
P to this point, the Soviet action, in con- 
Tast to &greeable words over TV, has been 
ve. 


can allow not just a few Government 
Mictdis whom the Jeaders feel can risk ex- 
Posure to our freedoms but Soviet citizens 
wal Tanks and walks of life to come to the 
5 5 States under the exchange program. 
of Beate accept the offer of the Secretary 
and te to exchange on a regular basis radio 
television programs. The concepts of 
Wann un lem are read and understood by 
by y in this country and have been rejected 
Rovier own free will. We challenge the 
Union to permit similar free and wide 
— within its borders of the con- 
Ae ot freedom and democracy, 
ot deptance by Mr. Khrushchev of any one 
Soviet , Proposals would be an evidence of 
to t good faith in their expressed desire 
Unde uce tensions and to create better 
14 ening between the Communist 
8 the free world. His continued 
Abit to take action will place the respon- 
icad ty on the Soviet leaders and the Soviet 
We alone for blocking the road to peace. 
Cony I conclude by expressing an optimistic 
heard u ore = 4 gan fouete You haye all 
of talk with regard to the 
vans American sentiment which exists in 
ia dus parts of the world. The impression 
rund times created that our policies 
have left a hot-bed of hate all over 
— There is no question but that 
evitable have been created which are in- 
le gour people, of different back- 
ve and work together. But 
imvone who concludes that 3 of a few 
Mather in anti-Americanism is the rule 


I can testis 

y from personal experience on 

tris, Sore on the basis of visits to 40 coun- 
there is the past 4 years. In my opinion, 
People ne Freut well of friendship for the 
Ble of Of the United States among the peo- 
hain’? lands, All we have to do is to 
in treating them as equals, in 


Tespe way 
ing ting their traditions, and in proceed- 
on the basic assumption that 
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there are no second-class people or second- 
class nations in the world today. Nothing 
can contribute more to the cause of peace 
than for us to act and think in those terms 
in our dealings with other peoples. 

I believe that if we can show the same 
courage and devotion in fighting for peace 
that we have always shown in fighting to 
win wars, we have the best opportunity in 
history to realize in our time man's dream of 
peace and freedom for the people of the 
world. 


Group Message on the Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard and read many times of the 
desire to put the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission into legislation 
so that they might be adopted toward 
the end that we can look forward to a 
more cchesive government as well as 
better organization. 

I have had the privilege of receiving 
the following report by a committee 
which met in Washington and which 
advocated the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
It is carefully prepared and I submit it 
to my colleagues. 

GROUP MESSAGE ON THE HOOVER REPORT, 

June 19, 1957 


We represent a group of private citizens 
who have assembled in Washington because 
we believe that certain of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
should be carried out without delay. 

We have come to Washington for the spe- 
cific purpose of reviewing and studying, with 
the expert assistance of specialists from 
both in and out of government, Federal ac- 
tivities in which substantial improvements 
can be made and economies effected. 

We come from 26 States as follows: Call- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, IIlinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The people of the United States have ex- 
pressed in recent months a strong desire for 
Federal economy and a reduction in taxes. 
We come from many parts of the country 
and represent many organizations, We seek 
the following objectives: 

1. Budgeting and accounting: Prompt 
House passage of H. R. 8002, which would 
cause the budget to be submitted on an 
annual accrued expenditude basis. The 
Senate has already acted favorably and with- 
out dissent on a companion measure, S. 434. 

2. Unifying common-use supply and sery- 
ice activities in the Department of Defense: 
Senate acceptance of the OMahoney-Chavez- 
Douglas amendment to H. R. 7665, the De- 

mt of Defense appropriation bill for 
1958, which would establish a civilian-man- 
aged agency for this purpose; and House 
concurrence in such an amendment. 

4. Unnecessary Government competition 
with private business: Prompt action on S. 
1539 and H. R. 5826 which would affirm the 
policy of Congress to restrict and curtail 
unn and competitive participation 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
private enterprise; and also S. 1394 and H. R. 
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5883 which would terminate 
Postal Sa gradually the 


4. Reorganization act extension: Favora- 
ble House action on extending this impor- 
tant law under which the President can re- 
aline agencies of the executive branch, The 
ome has already passed S. 1791, 

„Surplus property. Prompt action 
1540 and H. R. 4119, which Ona place ee 
all policy responsibility for surplus ‘property 
management in the General Services Admin- 
istration. i 

6. Real property transactions. Prompt ac- 
tion on proposals to relax congressional 
clearance procedures, The pertinent House 
measures are H. R. 29 and H. R. 4442. No 
similar measure is yet before the Senate: 
and action is needed to secure its introduc- 
tion there and passage. i 

7. Hidden subsidies. Prompt and favor- 
able introduction of, and action on, the pro- 
posal for curtailing interest subsidies in cer- 
tain Federal lending programs as set forth 
25 onary naor Brundage’s letter of June 

ce President Nixon 
5 and Speaker 

8. Duplicate staffing, Prompt Senate ac- 
tion on S. 2294 and similar House action on 
H. R. 8091. The Hoover Commission called 
for “a clear delineation in the unjustifiable 
waste which results from duplicate military- 
civillan staffing.” The Commission identified 
16,000 such duplicate assignments, “repre- 
senting an unnecessary payroll cost of more 
than $110 million per year.” 

9. Training. Favorable House action on 
proposals which would authorize Pederal em- 
ployees to be trained at public and private 
facilities. The Senate has already passed 
S. 385, which is under consideration in the 
House. 

10. Administrative court. Prompt Senate 
action on S. 2292, which would establish an 
Administrative Court of the United States to 
assure protection of the rights of citizens as 
guaranteed by the constitutional doctrine of 
separation of powers; and prompt House in- 
troduction and action upon a similar 
measure, 

11. Medical services. Favorable action on 
S. 2293 and H. R. 2435, which would establish 
a Federal Advisory Council of Health to co- 
ordinate and develop basic policies for the 
diverse medical programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

12. Civil Service. Favorable action on 8. 
2290 and H. R. 8207, which would provide a 
system for establishing a flexible corps of 
highly competent, nonpolitical career admin- 
istrators. Another Senate bill, S. 2291, would 
modernize civil-service methods and proce- 
dures to make careers in Government more 
attractive at all levels of Federal employ- 
ment. 


ATTENDEES, HOOVER REPORT BRIEFING SESSION, 
THE SHOREHAM, WASHINGTON, D. c., JUNE 18, 
1957 


It should be recognized that all resolutions 
were approved by majority vote and express 
the sense of the meeting, but may not neces- 
sarily entail endorsement of all proposals 
each attendee, PY 

Carter W. Atkins, executive director, Con- 
necticut Public Expenditure Council, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Everett P. Balch, chairman, legislation 
8 5 Jockey Hollow chapter, New 

ersey ety Sons of American Revol 
Mendham, N. J. chests 

Harry S. Baxter, attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dana Bennett, Ver- 
oy Vt. 

ess B. Bennett, assistant to the president. 
Wate International Airways, Washington, 
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Joseph L. Borda, special executive assist- 
ant, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C. - 

Miss Sally Butler, legislative consultan 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Keith A. Caldwell, Chicago South End 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond E. Coburn, director of research, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Dr. John H. Davis, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness. Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. James P. Dixon, Commissioner of 
Health, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George C. Dworshak, executive secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Attlebores, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Raymond E. Edwards, executive secretary, 
Iowa , Taxpayers Association, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

J. Herbert Eichelberger, assistant to the 
president, Taxpayers’ Federation of Iliinols, 
Chicago, III. 

Henry E. English, chairman of the board, 
Red Ball Motor Freight, Dallas, Tex. 


Roy Erickson, Erickson Memorial Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

Clarence Francis, chairman, Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

Bayne Freeland, public relations director, 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Il. 

Lyle E. Grace, president, Champaign Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Urbana, Ni. 

William C. Hambleton, State president, 
Conference of International Association of 
Machinists, East Alton, III. 

Alfred L. Hamme, president, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York, N. Y. 

Walter Harnischfeger, president, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Mame M. Higgins, National Council of 
Negro Women, Chicago, III. 

Arthur L. Holland, president, Sun Star 
Milling Co., Boise, Idaho. 

Frederic W. Hume, vice chairman, Florida 
Citizens Committee, Miami, Fla. 

Seward H. Jacobi, director of employers’ 
advisory department, New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Newark, N. J. 

Reed Larson, past national chairman, goy- 
ernment affairs; United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Wichita, Kans. 

James T. Londrigan, State president, INi- 
nois Young Democrats, Springfield, Ill. 

Rodney W. Markley, manager, Washington 
office, Ford Motor Co., Washington, D.C. _ 

Mrs, William T. Mason, president, the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

William A. Mills, executive vice president, 
ae State Chamber of Commerce, Albany, 

aes 

Blake T. Newton, Jr., president, Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Genevieve H. Oslund, legislation re- 
search director, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Washington, D. C. 

James H. Parsons, special representative, 
Bioomington Kiwanis Club, Bloomington, III. 

Harry P. Perkins, president, Perkins Broth- 
ers Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Former Senator George L. Radcliffe, Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Theron J. Rice, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Eugene F. Rinta, director of research, 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Willis Sargent, attorney, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wallace H. Savage, attorney, Dallas, Tex. 

F. E. Schuchman, president, Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

Robert E. Simpson, secretary, Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, Conn. 

a Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Spurr III, McLean, 

‘a. 

Dean Robert G. Storey, dean of Southern 
Methodist University Law School, Dallas, 
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Merle H. Tucker, president, radio station 
EGAE, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Frank Upman, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Hamill Varner, the Quaker Oats Co., Win- 
netka, III. 

Travis T. Wallace, president, Great Ameri- 
can Reserve Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Donald L. Wetzell, State legislation 
chairman, Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Tampice, III. 

Nore.—tThe above list of attendees Includes 
only those who attended the first day's ac- 
tivities in connection with the briefing ses- 
sion; others are registered for the second 
day's session. 


Increases—for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include an excep- 
tionally interesting article from the 
newspaper Labor, printed in the-June 
29, 1957, issue. 


The article quite graphically, I think, 
provides a capsule summary of the 
monetary pattern devised and fostered 
by the Eisenhower administration, as it 
is represented by its chief fiscal officer, 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey. 

The Secretary reportedly will be some 
$6 million richer when he leaves office 
soon; on the strength of which, he most 
probably is himself not much interested 
in a pay raise. But the postal workers 
of our country, whom I doubt have had 
the opportunity to engage in stock pur- 
chases and sales, are quite concerned 
with the possibility of a salary increase. 
Rampant are the-stories of the economic 
plight; yet the administration has re- 
peatedly voiced its collective opposition 
to any postal-worker pay increase this 
year. The administration's monetary 
pattern appears to be awkwardly top- 
heavy. 

The article follows: 


Treasury CHIEF Now 86 MILLION WEALTHIER 


When Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey leaves office soon, he will be ap- 
proximately $6 million richer than when he 
entered 4 years ago. That was revealed after 
Humphrey submitted to the Senate Finance 
Committee a list of his holdings in private 
corporations. 

The list disclosed that Humphrey's stock- 
holdings are now worth a total of close to 
$14 million. Of this, comparisons were pos- 
sible on only $12.6 million worth. These 
stocks were valued at $7 million in January 
1953. Thus the gain in that portion alone 
has been $5.6 million, or 85 percent. 

When Humphrey entered the Cabinet he 
was allowed to retain these big holdings in 
several companies, despite a law which for- 
bids the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
interested in any private commercial busi- 
ness. 

Humphrey also disclosed back in 1953 
that members of his immediate family too 
have very large holdings in the same com- 
panies. But so far the Treasury chief hasn't 
itemized those family holdings, as distinct 
from his own personal fortune, 
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MOST IN M. A. HANNA CO, 


Lion’s share of Humphrey's holdings are 
in the M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, which 
he formerly headed. The list shows he has 
67,550 shares of Hanna stock, valued now at 
$9,165,000, gain of nearly $4 million over 
1953. 

Also, he has 20,000 shares of Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal, worth $2,445,000, a rise 
$1,310,000; 13.200 shares in National 5 
worth $970,000, up by $310,000 and relatively 
small holdings in Republic Steel, Canada 
& Dominion Sugar Co. and National Ci 
Bank. 

In addition, he has 12,471 shares in Hanns 
Coal & Ore Corp., valued at $2,120,000 now. 
but no information was available on the in- 
crease over 1953, though it's assumed to be 
at least several hundred thousand dollars 
thus making his total gain in the neighbor: 
hood of $6 milon. Hanna Coal is owned 
percent by the M. A. Hanna Co. 

Commenting on the disclosure, Senator 
ALBERT Gon (Democrat, Tennessee), who had 
spearheaded the move for information on 
Humphrey's finances, declared that “here in 
Secretary Humphrey we have a notable ex- 
ample of those who have benefited from the 
Eisenhower administration monetary k 
cles.” 

“It is interesting to note,” Gorr added. 
“that had the Secretary liquidated his hold- 
Ings and bought Government Victory d 
as he urges others to do, his losses now woul 
be exceeding $1 million.” 

Incidentally, Humphrey had submitted § 
list of his holdings to the eommittee 
in 1953, but Gore revealed it was 
from the committee's files. Then the Treas- 
ury chief provided another List. 


Girard Case Comment by a Former Amer- 
ican Soldier Who Served in the Far 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK I 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under 2271 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following letter to the 
tor of the Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette 
printed in that newspaper on June 2 
1957. The writer is a young ex- 
man who served in the Far East and had 
the opportunity to observe the workings 
of our Status of Forces Agreement with 
Japan at firsthand. I believe his com 
ments on the general situation and th 
Girard case in particular bear reading 
by all of us in the Congress who are con 
cerned with this problem. 

The letter follows: N 

Having served in the Far East with Amen 
can personnel who are familiar with © 
operations of the administrative 1 
between the United States and Japan. 
think that I can testify to the satisfactory 
results of that agreement whereby jurisdic” 
tion in criminal cases inyolving Americ#® 
military personnel has been delineated pg 

cast 


desire, therefore, to make a few observa 
on your recent editorial on the G 2 
I disagree wholeheartedly with your Lert 
tention that Girard’s constitutional nghi 
are the sole issue in this jurisdictional ford 
pute because there is no indication wh? ad- 
ever that Girard’s basic rights as an Í 
vidual would be jeopardized in a Japa 
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court. Most Americans do not have the 
faintest idea of the procedures followed in 
the trial of American military personnel by 
Japanese courts. 

The current uproar over the Girard case 
has largely obscured the true facts of the 
Situation. It is alleged that if Girard is not 
tried by a United States court-martial, he 
Will be turned over to the Japanese for trial 
and thus his constitutional rights will be 
impaired, This is incorrect, Throughout 
the entire trial, the accused remains in the 
Custody of military command in which he 
Serves; he lives on American military prop- 
erty and he appears in the Japanese court 
Under American Military Police escort. 

g the trial the accused is accorded vir- 
tually all rights accorded to defendants tried 
under our judicial system. Only if the ac- 
Sused is sentenced to imprisonment by the 
Court is he turned over to Japanese custody. 

he prisoner's living conditions in a Japanese 

m compare favorably with those found 

in quarters for bachelor officers on American 

Military installations. American Haison 

Officers make frequent inspections of the 

Prisoners’ quarters to make certain that their 
conditions are satisfactory. 

I am certain that if there were any indica- 
tion that Girard’s rights as an individual 
Would be jeopardized by the Japanese court, 

dent Eisenhower would not permit the 

Al to continue. It should be reiterated 
that Girard would remain in American cus- 
tear until sentence (if he is guilty as 

E ed) is pronounced, and then he would 
be released from American custody only if he 
Were sentenced to a prison term. Most Amer- 

Opposing Japanese jurisdiction in the 
Girard case either ignore this fact or are un- 
Aware of it. Therefore, I cannot agree with 
Your contention. 
ti it can be claimed that Girard's constitu- 

Onal rights as an individual would not be 
Jeopardized (as I firmly believe it can), what, 
then, ls the real issue in this case? If I may 

© the risk of being vague, I feel the issue 

Our national interest. Our national inter- 
êst ls that American military personnel must 
1 Stationed in Japan under a mutual-de- 
ense system upon which we rely for our na- 
penal security, This is our stake. Japan 

& stake, also. Her stake is her sovereign 
ts as a nation which is an equal partner 
Of the United States. One of her sovereign 

Tights is that of trying United States mili- 
ti Personnel under certain specified condi- 

eg We cannot have our cake and eat it, 
nite We cannot expect the Japanese to per- 

t us to station military forces on her soil 
or our defense in peacetime without our 

tion of her rights as a sovereign na- 
— Somehow our military interest and 

Panese sovereignty must be reconciled. 

tion’ have been reconciled by the administra- 

agreement. 

0 The administration agreed to put the 
card Case under Japanese jurisdiction be- 
tron it could see no reason for making an 

bre tional issue over the precise inter- 
tic eton of the term “on duty” in this par- 

— case. Both the United States and 

fossa can summon convincing evidence to 
on y their contentions that Girard was 
mene off duty. The United States Govern- 

t feels, therefore, that our friendly and 

im Telationship with Japan should not be 

Paired by a dispute over terminology— 

Grein since there is no indication that 
art's Tights would suffer. I wholeheart- 
tion agree with the administration's posl- 

and I heartily congratulate Congress- 

— Cole for his recent defense of that 

tion. 

req lave two questions which T respectfully 

Tact Jou to consider. First, what satis- 

Minis ee arrangement to the ad- 

Mab tive agreement would you propose 
ert asis for reconciling our national inter- 
amine Japan's sovereignty? Second, in ex- 

g the facts of the incident involving 
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Girard and Naka Sakal, the dead Japanese 
farmer, what do you think the reaction of 
the American people would be if the roles 
of the principals (both individuais and na- 
tions) were reversed? That is, if the dead 
woman were American and the accused were 
a Japanese soldier stationed, say, in Big 
Fiats? Do you not feel that all things being 
equal, the American people might be justi- 
fied in asking that the Japanese soldier be 
tried In an American court? 

There are two basic issues here—Girard’s 
rights and our national interest. I am con- 
vinced that Girard’s rights would not be 
jeopardized. On the other hand, I strongly 
feel that our national interest would be ad- 
versely affected by the impairment in good 
American-Japanese relations which would 
surely result from the failure of the United 
States Government to abide by its admin- 
istrative agreement with Japan. 

Ricwarp W. MURPHY 


Double Standards and Double Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, news from Texas tells us that 
District Judge Ben Moorehead has pro- 
claimed that lawyers cannot practice law 
in Harris County unless they pay dues to 
the bar association. 

Texas has á so-called right-to-work 
law which outlaws a union shop for 
working men and women. This law is 
designed, not to protect the rights of 
workers, but to give advantages to union- 
hating employers. The real objective is 
to prevent organization of workers, to 
hold down wage standards, and to im- 
pose unfair conditions which employees 
without organization are helpless fo cor- 


rect. 

The proclamation by Judge Moorehead 
in supporting a closed-shop union for 
Texas lawyers gives added evidence that 
the right-to-work law is based on double 
standards and that the argument for 
right-to-work legislation is phony and 
a lot of doubletalk. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following article 
on this subject from the current issue of 
Labor, official organ of the Railway Labor 
Unions: 

ENFORCE "CLOSED SHOP” ror LAWYERS, BAR 
UNION SHOP FOR WORKERS 

AvusTtn, Txx, June 17.—Like many other 
States in the South, Texas has a “right to 
work“ law which forbids labor -management 
agreements requiring membership in a union 
as a condition of employment. Yet, this 
same State has an ironclad “closed shop” 
setup for the lawyers, bearing the perfumed 
name of “integrated bar.” 

Under that closed shop, over 1,800 attor- 
neys who have failed to join their “union,” 
the Texas State Bar Association, have just 
received notices from the courts to pay up 
their back dues or be prohibited from prac- 
ticing their profession. 

In Houston alone, such notices went to 180 
lawyers, They were warned they cannot 
practice law in Harris County unless they 


“pay up.” 
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District Judge Ben Moorhead proclaimed 
that these delinquent attorneys must present 
proof their dues in the bar association are 
paid up to date. If they fail to do 50, none 
of their pending cases will be acted on by the 
judges in the county. 

Moreover, those on the delinquent list will 
be “dropped permanently” if their June 1 
dues are not paid by August 31—in other 
words, on that date they will have to be paid 
up or get out of their profession. 

This crackdown is the result of a mandate 
laid down by the Texas Supreme Court. It 
ordered each judge in the State to bar from 
practice in his court any attorney who was 
“not in good standing” in the association, 

Similar “closed shop” setups for lawyers 
exist In many other States. In some, the 
courts have even assigned sheriff's deputies 
to call on the lawyers and demand they pay 
up dues to their “law union,” or go out of 
business, 

Imagine what a howl there would be if the 
power of the courts and the enforcement 
authorities were used to compel workers to 
keep in good standing in their unions, or be 
deprived from working their craft anywhere 
in the State! 

A similar “closed shop” exists for doctors in 
most States—and yet lawyers and doctors are 
in the forefront of campaigns for more laws 
to prohibit the negotiation of even voluntary 
union shop agreements between unions and 
employers. 


Whose Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News dated 
June 25, 1957: 

Wnosx RIGHTS? 


It is not the existing law of the land so 
much as the nature of communism which is 
brought into question by recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

Orderly society ls impossible without some 
Government interference with the activities 
of citizens. These interferences should be 
kept at a minimum. But the right of the 
citizens as a whole to be protected in their 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness is paramount, 

Recent decisions have, in effect: Thrown 
open the confidential files of the FBI; held 
that the mere promotion of communism 18 
not a crime unless there is overt incitation 
to force and violence; and restricted the 
right of Congress to ask about political be- 
liefs and associations, even Communist be- 
liefs and associations. 

These decisions greatly encumber the in- 
tricate task of protecting our common rights 
by rooting out communist subversion. They 
open prison gates for a large number of 
communist leaders, 

Interference with the liberties of indi- 
viduals habitually has varied with the im- 
minence and extent of danger. The draft— 
certainly near the ultimate in interference 
with individual freedom—is a good example. 

Fundamental to the point of view which 
produced these Supreme Court decisions is 
the refusal—or legal inability—of the Court 
to consider communism a criminal con- 
spiracy to advance the interests of an un- 
friendly foreign power—a clear and present 
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threat to national security. The decisions 
dramatize the need for law which plainiy 
defines and outlaws this conspiracy. 

It was communism which murdered more 
than 30,000 of our men in Korea and 
butchered the Hungarian freedom fighters. 
It is communism which imminently threat- 
ens world-destroying atomic war and re- 
quires our expediture of the vast sum of $40 
billion a year to prevent it. 

Anyone who participates in such a crime, 
if only in a small, stupid way, directly 
menaces the rights and lives of everyone. 
An individual has no more right to organize 
and serve this plot than he has to organize 
a cell of murder incorporated. 

At the very least, anyone who cooperates 
in the Communist movement lends aid and 
comfort to our sworn enemy in this cold 
war. And that is what makes communism 
different in kind from other unpopular, mi- 
nority causes which the Bill of Rights is 
designed to protect from majority or State 
interference. 

It is vital that the policies enforced by 
these decisions be modified or reversed, 
either through rehearing before the court 
itself, by tightening of the laws by Con- 
gress, or by constitutional amendment—if 
that extréme measure is necessary. 

First efforts are properly concerned with 
protection of the FBI files through legisia- 
tion to be introduced this week. This legis- 
lation should get prompt attention. 

It certainly is no defense of civil rights to 
permit the subversion of the Government 
which protects them. 


There Was No Surrender of Jurisdiction 
Over American Troops Overseas in 
World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when there is so much dismay over 
the surrender of American servicemen 
to foreign courts for trial on criminal 
charges, it is instructive to recall how 
matters of this kind were handled in 
World War I. I asked the Library of 
Congress to look into this matter for me, 
to determine whether there was, as late 
as World War I, any precedent for the 
surrender of jurisdiction over our Armed 
Forces, as is now possible under the 
status-of-forces treaties and agree- 
ments. I find that no such arrange- 
ments were thought to be necessary, and 
none were made. The United States 
maintained jurisdiction over its troops 
stationed in England and France during 
the First World War, even though they 
could be arrested by civil or military 
police of the host country for criminal 
offenses committed while they were off 
duty. Formal arrangements provided 
that after arrest, they would be returned 
to American military jurisdiction for 
trial under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. 

This, in my judgment, was a sound 
arrangement, and the only arrangement 
which can insure that the United States 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights fol- 
low the men in our uniformed services 
wherever they may be assigned to duty. 


* 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp, 
the memorandum on this point prepared 
for me by Mr. Arthur H. Darken, of the 
Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1957. 

To: Hon. Harold C. Ostertag. 

From: Foreign Affairs Division. 

Subject: Criminal jurisdiction of United 
States Armed Forces in allied countries 
during World War I. * 

(Attention: Miss Savell.) 

Upon arrival of the United States forces in 
France in World War I, both the American 
and French authorities took the view that 
under the general principles of international 
law members of the American Expeditionary 
Forces were answerable only to American 
tribunals for all offenses they might com- 
mit in France. It was later formally agreed 
between the two Governments that each 
should possess exclusive criminal jurisdie- 
tion over-its land and sea forces whether in 
the territory of either nation or on the high 
seas. 

A similar arrangement prevalled in the 
United Kingdom, which issued an order in 
council stating that: “The naval and mili- 
tary authorities and courts of an ally may 
exercise in relation to the members of any 
naval or military force of that ally who may, 
for the time, be in the United Kingdom, all 
such powers as are conferred on them by the 
law of that ally.” z 

Arrangements were made in both France 
and the United Kingdom, howeyer, for the 
local police or military authorities to arrest 
American soldiers absent from their com- 
mands or committing offenses against the 
civil population. In each instance the Amer- 
ican soldiers so arrested were to be turned 
over to the United States military author- 
ities for trial and punishment. 

In June 1917 the commander in chief of the 
AEF recommended the passage of legisla- 
tion that would enable him to organize a 
claims service in the force for the investiga- 
tion and payment of such damages against 
the civil population as might be caused by 
United States soldiers in France. This law 
was enacted in April 1918 and put into effect. 
Some of the most frequent sources of claims 
for damages were automobile accidents, col- 
lisions between commercial vessels of France 
and England and those chartered by the 
United States, and incidents involved in 
billeting American troops in requisitioned 
French quarters. 


The main source of information in the 
preparation of this memorandum was United 
States Army in the World War, 1917-19, pre- 
pared by the Historical Division of the De- 
partment of the Army, 1948, vol. 15, pp. 3631. 


ARTHUR H, DARKEN, 


Economy Weapon—Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, re- 
gardless of his position on the legislation, 
was profoundly impressed with the de- 
bate on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 7221, and the dili- 
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gent effort made by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio, the 
Honorable MIcHaEL Kirwan, to termi- 
nate the costly tungsten-purchase pro- 
gram. This $30-million economy was 
the proximate result of the strong and 
tenacious position taken on this issue by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kmwan]. 

Following is an editorial on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Cleveland 
Press on June 21, 1957, and which ap- 
peared in other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers on the same day: 

Economy WEAPON—F acts 

Compared to the total Federal budget 
$30 million is peanuts. 

But we're glad to record that Congress has 
just refused to spend this sum for continu- 
ing the Federal subsidy of domestic tungsten 
mines. 

Congressman MICHAEL Krawan, Democrat, 
of Ohio, deserves the principal credit for this 
satisfactory bit of economizing. 

His stubborn refusal to approve continua- 
tion of the subsidy was backed by facts. 
Such as: That it was adding to the wealth of 
large and rich corporations, had no connec- 
tion with defense or our stockpile, Whose 
tungsten requirements haye long been met. 


A Faith Kept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great patriots of American history i 
General of the Army George C. M a 
As chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, General Mar- 
shall has reported in a beautiful and 
sensitive article on the efforts of 
Commission ‘to honor America's fallen 
servicemen whose graves are in foreign 
lands. General Marshall's article, in the 
June 1957 National Geographic maga- 
zine, follows: 

Our Wan MEMORIALS ÄBROAD—A Farrn KEPT 
(By General of the Army George C. Marshall) 

Twice since World War IL my heart has 
led me on long pilgrimages overseas. I went 
as an old soldier seeking falien comrades- 

The hours I walked among our lost legion 
were among the most poignant of my life. 
Each site evoked old memories of decisions 
made, of battles waged and won, and, above 
all, of the young Americans who paid the 
highest price that war can exact. Yet the 
tribute I gave these men in my thoughts 
must remain an unwritten one, for 


cannot capture or convey gratitude held 80 


deeply. 

In the course of my pilgrimages there grew 
a very great, if melancholy, satisfaction in 
the work of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, entrusted with the care of cu 
war dend in foreign lands. We were kee 
faith with the fallen. We were talking to 
them all that we could of home, of beauty’ 
and of remembrance. 


AN OBLIGATION TO THE LIVING 


‘The Commission's high task involves 2180 $ 
most solemn obligation to the living. I havi 
corresponded personally with many GOl 
Star families concerning our work, but 19 
write words of comfort and assurance to 
is beyond my powers. Therefore, I woult 
like to share with the bereayed, and with 
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eer Americans, this brief account of a 

ving stewardship. 

an en World War II ended 15 million 

ane men and women had answered the 

to arms; of these, 360,810 died overseas. 
fen of them were buried near where they 

+ in temporary graves on alien soil. 

e the years that followed, more than half 
e brought back to their homeland at the 
nest of relatives. The Commission has 

unceasingly through the t decade 

in behalf of those left in our mod ROA today 
ton all lie in permanent memorial ceme- 
es 

n We have established 14 of these World War 

‘tan a orials abroad—at Manila, near Bataan, 

coun o regidor; in the green of the English 

leya tryside; on hills above the pastoral val- 
— ang 3 in the field cf 
> e Neth 

north ‘Ane erlands, Italy, and 

SIX SHRINES DEDICATED LAST SUMMER 
Last July, six of these shrines—all in Eu- 
be Were dedicated. The remainder will 
But by the end of 1958. 
t statistics, however meaningful, are 
fare for a troubled heart. It is only 

Seas si, that some who left a loved one over- 

Ing thoes have moments of doubt concern- 

man eir decision. I know the assurance 
— families would have me give. 

D oe che now. in a serene and beautiful 
s lanned, well t, we e 
Sedicatea an, a 8 
has m our task inception the Commission 
k Wed, as far as work and patience and 
the 0 do, to make the memorials worthy of 
by en and women they honor. We began 
te asking 14 outstanding United States archi- 
c PASA to design a cemetery with its 
rere < With every architect a landscape ex- 
cant 


a sculptor, and a painter—all Ameri- 
On nerally collaborated. 
1 S our plans had been formed, the Amer- 
deag eee Registration Service moved the 
and ee nearly 250 temporary cemeteries, 
Ment verent hands gave them final inter- 
- Then, we by step, the Commission 
eac 
or beauty aaa eae site into a place 
Eren my memorial chapels, for example, are of 
rtistic merit and truly representative 
trateg b erican people. Each displays illus- 
Plifted attie maps, usually large murals, am- 
no peet text to explain the campaigns. In 
meth, instances have artists used the same 
Some rarely even the same materials. 
Others maps are made of layered marble; 
Tresco are in bronz relief, still others in 
or in ceramics, 
NCE WALLS HONOR THE MISSING 


V 
cane ators also will see long lists of Ameri- 
Tolls ne in action. These regional honor 
Upon erte scribed within the chapels or 
7 xterlor walls of remembrance. 
feeting r the buildings give one a pervasive 
munien reverence, for me the deepest com- 
It 8 found outside among the graves. 
e 1 to be the same for many visitors. 
in ae long minutes with heads bowed 
meditans Around them others, in quiet 
h on, or with voices respectfully 
marble h stroll down the ordered columns of 
Of the Jenne Star of David for those 
Otherg. wish faith, a Latin Cross for all 


dun en known, the name of the individual, 
headstone information, is cut upon the 
ded, tone. If the man could not be identi- 
description says, “Here Rests in 

lory a Comrade in Arms Known 
Who Tete u my heart I believe that no one 
Rt aa son overseas should doubt the 
mould be Of his final resting place. That he 
the 8 time unending, a part of 
right and fitting. dearly bought is supremely 
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MEMORIALS ARE NOT ENOUGH 

Yet I feel, with equal conviction, that the 
excellent care given our cemeteries, and the 
distinguished memorials erected, are not 
enough. Something more is needed, and 
only the public can give it. 

Let me introduce my explanation by tell- 
ing you a true and very moving story. 

One of the lovliest of the new cemeteries 
lies at Epinal in northeastern France. There 
the American superintendent recently re- 
ceived a call from a townsman whose mis- 
sion was mercy. The caller said an elderly 
American woman, sick, alone, and virtually 
penniless, was stranded at an inn in Epinal. 
She did not speak French, and for some time 
she had been existing only on apples and 
cookies. Would the superintendent help 
her? 

He went immediately to the woman and 
recognized her as a Gold Star mother who 
had been to the cemetery several times. A 
proud and reticent person, she had given no 
indication of her plight. 

The superintendent and his wife took this 
mother into their home and nursed her back 
to health. As they gained her confidence, 
they glimpsed the true measure of her loneli- 
ness and her purpose. 

She was a widow with few friends and 
without close relatives. Her only son had 
been killed in the war. At his death the 
woman had vowed that someday she would 
visit his grave, and for years she had scrimped 
and saved to make the journey, Then at 
Epinal, the vow kept, her funds ran out. 

Fortunately the mother held a return 
ticket for passage home, but from their own 
pockets the American couple gave her money 
for food and railroad fare to a French port. 

What Gethsemane of spirit this lonely 
woman endured we can only imagine, but 
there is a clear lesson for everyone in her 
inflexible resolve to pay tribute to her son. 

All of us are so greatly indebted to that 
boy and the thousands like him. In a high- 
er sense, they are the sons of every freeman. 
Therefore I ask each reader who can, not just 
the war bereaved, to visit the cemeteries and 
pay similar tribute. 

That is the something more needed. 

If you believe in a life of the spirit, as most 
Americans devoutly do, then you must be- 
lieve these men want visitation. Without it 
theirs would be a lonely vigil, one lacking 
the best evidence we could give of gratitude 
and steadfast memory. 

CONGRESS STUDIES AID FOR VISITS 

There is no need, of course, to urge such 
journeys upon next of kin. Many have al- 
ready been to the cemeteries. But trips 
abroad are difficult, if not impossible, for 
those living on pensions, modest investments, 
and small salaries. 

Unfortunately, the episode of the woman 
at Epinal, though not common, has been re- 
peated at other memorials. The superin- 
tendents, all American war veterans, give 
what aid and comfort they can, but there are 
no funds to reimburse them. 

After World War I, when General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing headed our Com- 
mission, Congress appropriated money for 
visits to overseas cemeteries by Gold Star 
mothers and wives. At this writing, two 
bills are pending in Congress that would 
authorize similar help for World War II next 
of kin. 

Of necessity, consideration of Govern- 
ment-sponsored visits has had to await com- 
pletion of the cemeteries, a long and dif- 
ficult job. My regret is that Government 
help, as after World War I, would come too 
late for the many who have died or are ill. 

For thousands of other Americans, a 
memorial pilgrimage requires little effort or 
sacrifice. These are the tourists who cross 
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the seas in incr numbers 
travel through 23 lands. MENE 

But the right to tour, like other rights, is 
often denied a subject people. Americans 
traveling abroad might ponder this deeper 
significance behind their blithe holiday, re- 
membering to whom they owe the 
things of travel, the freedom of movement 
the gaiety of a liberated Paris, the peaceful- 
ness of a quaint village. 

Many would then, I am sure, take time to 
visit one or more cemeteries. The World 
War II memorials are all easily accessible by 
railroad or highway. 

The six dedicated last summer serve not 
only to commemorate our Armed Forces but 
also to mark the general positions where 
Americans waged some of the war's most 
critical campaign (map, p. 738). Those near 
our landing places in Normandy and at Anzio 
are of particular historic interest. 


PACIFIC MEMORIALS NOT YET DEDICATED 


Though eight cemeteries remain to be 
dedicated, all are open to the public. Their 
locations: St. Avold, France; Henri Chapelle 
and Neuville en Condroz, Belgium; Mar- 
graten, the Netherlands; Hamm, Luxem- 
bourg; Florence, Italy; Tunis, in North 
Africa, and Manila, in the Philippines. 

The only sites in the Pacific islands or the 
Far East are the cemetery at Manila—largest 
of all—and National Memorial Cemetery of 
the Pacific, maintained by the Army, at 
Punchbowl Crater, Honolulu. At both sites 
the Commission is preparing appropriate 
memorials. In the Hawaii cemetery rest 
3 Who pr ened lives in Korea as well 
as thousan eroes of the over 
the vast Pacific in World War Sag i ed 

Some of our unknowns of the second 
World War were moved to the United States 
World War I memorial at Surenes, on the 
outskirts of Paris. Its chapel has been en- 
larged by adding two loggias, or wings, one 
for each great war. This site epitomizes all 
our military cemetéries and memorials. For 
30 years representatives of the United States 
and French Governments have visited 
Suresnes on ceremonial occasions to honor 
the dead. 

Many private citizens of France, as of other 
countries, also journey to our shrines. Often 
they bring fresh flowers for graves and 
make solemn family outings of their visits. 
At times superintendents overhear parents 
telling youngsters the story of the dead 
strangers, how they came from across the 
sea to fight freedom's battle. 

Such incidents bring to mind a tribute 
Pericles paid the dead of ancient Athens, 
In foreign lands there dwells also an 
unwritten memorial of them, graven not on 
stone but in the hearts of men.” 

I have always felt that the establishment 
of American war cemeteries abroad was of 
great international importance. Each was 
built on ground donated by the host country, 
and each stands as a perpetual reminder of 
the sacrifices the United States made in the 
common cause. 

Though many foreign friends have visited 
the sites, we hope many more of good heart 
and memory will be moved to do likewise. 

PROMINENT CITIZENS FULFILL A TRUST 


Assurance that the Commission's work 
lies in good hands is implicit in the names 
of the distinguished men and women who 
serve with me as members; Adm. Thomas C, 
Kinkaid, vice chairman; Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie, Leslie 
L. Biffle, Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift, 
Senator Charles E. Potter, former Repre- 
senative John Phillips, Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Forest A. 
Harness, and Brig. Gen. Thomas North, sec- 
retary. 

On the following pages Howell Walker of 
the National Geographic Magazine staff tells 
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with feeling and perception the story of last 
summer's dedications. His illustrations 
speak eloquently of the planning and care 
given each site. 

To my own personal message I would add 
but one more thought, and again I quote 
from Pericles. What he said in ancient times 
of the defenders of Greek freedom is a fit 
epitaph for our sons: 

“When the moment came they were 
minded to resist and suffer, rather than to 
fly and save their lives; they ran away from 
the word of dishonor, but on the battlefield 
their feet stood fast, and in an instant, at 
the height of their fortune, they passed 
away from the scene, not of their fear, but 
of their glory.” 


The Effect of Chemical Sprays on 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, lovers of 
wildlife the country over are deeply con- 
cerned over the effects of chemical 
sprays for trees and other vegetation on 
fish and wildlife. A recent letter by a 
prominent Milwaukee conservationist, 
Mrs. Max J. Schmitt, published in the 
Milwaukee Journal, vividly describes the 
effects of DDT and similar chemicals 
upon wildlife: 

Biccrr AND Betrer Mosqurro 

To the Journal: Among all the insects, 
there are only a few that actually interfere 
with man’s plans. And, ironic as it may 
seem these few seem best able to build up 
a resistance to insecticides. 

The mosquito and the boring beetle larva 
are the real targets of fogging and spraying. 
But what actually happens? 

The answer is becoming obvious. The 
bird migrations of the last 2 years show a 
vast decrease of song birds. Blasted up and 
down the continent with insecticides, they 
can find no safe place to live and raise their 
young. 

Some of the cities in the south fog each 
week, in the same type of service as collect- 
ing garbage. The State of Wisconsin pre- 
vents a property owner from preventing a 
Government unit from spraying if that unit 
decides to spray. And further requires the 
owner to pay for labor and insecticide. 

What are the ingredients used? DDT in 
forest areas, 12 percent or 12½ percent. One 
type used on certain farm crops is so deadly 
that farmers were warned over the university 
farm radio program not to attempt spraying. 
They were told to have the work done by 
plane. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service found 6 
percent DDT fatal to all fish life in a test 
area. The birds and animals left and did 
not return for over 2 weeks and then only 
in a limited number, The young, being 
abandoned, did not survive. Repeated 
time and again, as in most places where 
spraying is done, the mortality must run 
close to 100 percent. And over the whole 
country the picture is devastating. 

That is only part of the picture. The 
poison can build up on foliage, water, and 
soll, 6 percent plus 6 percent plus 6 per- 
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cent and so on. When It reaches a certain 
point it kills. Humans are no exceptions, 
Only insects haye been able to buld up a 
resistance. The mosquito is one. We are 
building bigger and better mosquitos. Fog- 
ging for these may lay down a lighter film 
of poison, but it is used oftener and is as 
deadly in its end result. 

The city of Batavia, III., is an example. 
There are no birds there, according to some 
of the inhabitants, As a result of tests and 
reports, the State of Michigan has placed 
stringent restriction on use of DDT. 

But what of Wisconsin? All this is known 
by our conservation department, yet they 
are going ahead with an enormous spray- 
ing program right now, with a 12½ per- 
cent solution. They have huge tank cars 
full of DDT on the side tracks in the north- 
ern part of the State. 

How long are the citizens of this State 
going to allow this to go on? Where are the 
hunters? Where are the birds and animal 
lovers? Now is the time to act. 

AROLINE H. ScHMITT. 


Another outstanding Wisconsin con- 
servationist, Mrs. F. L. Larkin, 5333 
North Idlewild Avenue, Milwaukee, 
founder of Wisconsin’s Audubon Camp, 
has recently issued a set of recommen- 
dations for DDT spraying and bird mor- 
tality. The recommendations follow: 

1. Stop planting elm trees until Dutch 
elm disease is under control. 

2. Provide a single annual spraying while 
trees are dormant, without foliage, and bark 
coverage can be most effective. 

3, Confine DDT spraying to the period 
from November 15 through April 1 by using 
the new dormant spray method (thereby 
avoiding the periods of heavy spring and 
fall bird migration as well as of nesting). 

4. Use only mist blower equipment and 
not hydraulic spray equipment, to mini- 
mize dripping that contaminates pools and 
puddles where birds drink and bathe. 

5. Stress sanitation. Remove dying elms 
immediately. When weather is too cold 
for spraying, assign more men to remove 
dead and dying wood from elms, 

6, Make sure that the State department 
of agriculture law is enforced which states 
that dead and dying elms must be removed 
within 10 days. 

7. Enact a city ordinance prohibiting pri- 
vate operators from spraying trees with DDT 
or other sprays destructive to birdlife be- 
tween April 1 and November 15, 


The Congress fortunately has before 
it H. R. 783, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. This 
bill would direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake “comprehensive 
continuing studies on the effects of in- 
secticides, herbicides, and fungicides 
upon the fish and wildlife resources of 
the United States, for the purpose of de- 
termining the amounts and percentages 
of such chemicals that are lethal to or 
injurious to fish and wildlife and the 
amounts or percentages or mixtures 
which can be used safely, and thereby 
prevent losses of fish and wildlife from 
such spraying.” The bill is now before 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and has received 
favorable reports from the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The type of comprehensive research en- 
visaged by Mr. Metcalf's bill seems to 
me clearly in the public interest. 
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New President of the Gannett Co. and the 
Gannett Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gannett newspaper organization, which 
has its headquarters in the city of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., acquired a new president 
this spring. Paul Miller, one of the 
country’s outstanding newspapermen, 
was elected to succeed Frank Gannett 
the founder of the Gannett enterprises. 

The selection of Mr. Miller as succes” 
sor to the founder insures that the 
sense of community service and com- 
munity responsibility will continue 
pervade the Gannett organization, whi 
now includes 23 newspapers and 5 radio 
stations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recor an article about the new presi” 
dent of the Gannett organization, f 
the Gannetteer: 

A VERSATILE Newsman, Executive, CN 

LEADER, GLOBAL TRAVELER 

In assuming the presidency of Gannett 
Co., Inc., Paul Miller pledged a continuatio” 
of the unique policy of local autonomy unde 
which Frank Gannett always has delega 
authority and responsibility to the man 
ment of each newspaper in the group. 

Under this system, editorial policies 
determined locally by the men who live 
and know their communities, This is d 
a chain operation, in which methods an 
practices are dictated from a central office: 


Miller joined the group as executive — 
t 


are 


sistant to Gannett on August 1. 1947. 
was elected a director and a vice presideng 
of the company in 1949. At the request eg 
Gannett, he took over many of the dut! 
which the founder had performed for 
years. = 
In 1951 he was elected executive vice presis 
dent. Since May 1955, he has been oper, 
ating head of the company. He is also Pu 
lisher and editor of the Rochester nani 
Union and publisher of the Democrat 
Chronicle. wat 
His basic philosophy of newspapering 52 
sketched in a bylined article on the Time 
Union editorial page 2 days after his elevd 
tion to the presidency: t 
“A good newspaper is not built overnigh.s 
It develops over many years, just as a peram 
character develops. In time its readers 1y 
to know it for what it is. If it is “ipe 
successful, the newspaper is a good neig , 
bor, a good citizen, a trusted confidant * wil 
like a good man or a good woman. It 
be doomed to failure, ultimately, if it 15 
trustworthy, fair, and clean. This is 
cially true in cities of homes. } ind 
“That general thinking has been pers 
the growth and development of newspa 
in the Gannett group, founded on & 
beginning by Frank Gannett. pers 
“It is assumed that Gannett newsP*l ig 
will be clean and community-mind soem! 
patriotic and fair. From there on, the 
management is on its own as to 5 
editorial problems and issues.” per 
Regarding pricing of our products, 
wrote: 


and as a general licy, we be- 
re in the lowest feasible Nee and 
Fertan, rates. We'd rather get more ad- 
tisin g at a low rate than carry less adver- 

g at a high rate even if net income were 
Why? It's better business for us 
that — dur communities. Low rates mean 
lows ore advertisers, including little fel- 
Profita 7 use the newspapers regularly. 
The o ly, and with the adequate space. 
better n Picture, present and future, is 
Prines Or newspapers which adhere to this 
tery O and for the communities they 


parte same for circulation. Gannett news- 
the ny, ae ever been among the last in 
R ane to up circulation rates. 
th nett management believes, in 
ang eae the newspaper—to keep its place 
Prony Sue maximum service with reasonable 
meu Must remain an effective mass 
dee are interested most of all in home 
ing Vered circulation within productive trad- 
does ty Why? Because that's where it 
tise N © most good for us and for adver- 
*, 
uae Tewspapers are produced for family 
adver in the home by young and old, No 
might be is accepted that it is believed 
Shaded harmful. Liquor advertising is ex- 
on the A close editorial eye is kept trained 
insisted comics. Standards of decency are 
- Miller On in advertising and news copy.” 
Gore to the Gannett Co. from the 
and or i Press, which he served for 15 years 
Manager hich he was an assistant general 
Wag at the time of his resignation. He 
Bureta also chief of the AP Washington 
W ? 


2 Miller has been a director of 
AP emp) ated Press and was the first former 
He Bt brag to be named toits board. 
daaleung a & member of the advisory board 
in the aw € trustees of Columbia University 
a mem ard of the Pulitzer Prizes. He is 
American Bee the advisory board of the 
the New y, ess Institute, a past president of 
` 2 Ork State Publishers Association 
wane ee the American Society of 


Cross > He has headed Rochester Red 
the leq Paigns, He was vice chairman of 
Req Orosa. om bined Community Chest and 
Aee?'s War ve. He was chairman of the 
bert p p Memorial Committee and of the 

x r Award Committee. He is a 


George ee the 

Thatit tman House and of the Rochester 

Rroup 

ae 1 to audiences within and out- 

quoting Pra At a meeting of the North 
lareg, "C55 Asociation last January, he 

e m 
With an ast never forget for a minute that 


all 
— ae Urgent need for better, more 
le sti) „ostix machines and methods, 


“We come first 

Ni — 

warecteingi. and I believe we are getting 
doping, nepo re care in hiring and de- 

t to wee, Torgetting that it is as im- 


out msfits promptly and con- 
aap ie. as to recognize and encourage the 
sociata ter line 


You can’t sum it up in 
of min than one with which an as- 
Policy © recently concluded a per- 
executi statement for distribution 

OF oppor eS: Do the right thing'.” 
Crea, Froup. he 9 for advancement with- 
opp stion men. ld a gathering of Gannett 

„ “There'll always be new 
Pye should think whether 
aS 888 of job that will make 
t you if there's another 
to ies, meplace—and whether you 

“u ty slsewn, ere you are for an oppor- 
con’ to where 2 un Our organization. * * e 
happen ne pa ies when opportunities will 
fast, events will tell. Things can 

as you have seen. There are 
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bound to be openings from time to time. 
Also, our company is not necessarily through 
expanding. We are not going to expand just 
for the sake of expanding. But we can be 
interested in good newspapers in good com- 
munities that ft our type of operation.” 

The new president, who.already had visited 
each of the 23 Gannett newspapers, has 
stepped up his rate of travel since April 11, 
In one 10-day period he visited Plainfield, 
N. J., and conferred with executives of the 
Courier-News; addressed an annual dinner 
of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce; 
spoke to teen-age correspondents of the 
Democrat and Chronicle in Rochester, and 
dined at Ithaca with department heads of 
the Ithaca Journal before touring the Gan- 
nett Medical Center on the Cornell campus, 

Miller, son of a Southwestern minister and 
eldest in a family of 6, began his newspaper 
career in Oklahoma at 18 as reporter and 
editor. 

After he joined the Associated Press in 
1932, he rose swiftly in the worldwide news 
service. After service in Columbus, Ohio, he 
joined the AP New York headquarters’ for- 
eign desk, then did work on its general news 
desk. 

Miller then successively was night news 
editor for AP in Kansas City, its key traffic 
point, and headed its bureaus in Salt Lake 
City, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 

Reassigned to New York in 1941, he became 
executive assistant in charge of promotion 
and membership and in 1942 took over the 
AP's large Washington bureau. Shortly 
afterward, he was made one of the organi- 
zation's assistant general managers. 

In Washington for 5 years he directed 
national political coverage for Associated 
Press: This included national political con- 
ventions. He was also head of the AP staff 
covering the United Nations Organizations 
conference in San Francisco in 1945. 

Miller in 1949 represented the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at the Inter- 
national Congress of Publishers and Editors 
in Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

In 1950, he was one of a group of American 
newspapermen visiting Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. 

In 1951, he and Mrs. Miller were repre- 
sentatives at the centenary celebration of 
Reuters, British news agency, in London. 

At that time, Miller interviewed Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in Paris on reports that the 
general might be a candidate for the pres- 
idential nomination in 1952. 

Miller visited Guatemala in 1954 after 
the anti-Communist revolution and wrote 
a series of first-hand reports on the situation. 
He attended both Democratic and Republi- 
can National Conventions in 1952 and 1956. 

In September last year, Miller made a 
fiying trip to London and Egypt to study 
the Suez crisis. He produced from this a 
series of articles for newspapers Of the 
Gannett group and others. 

Miller attended both Oklahoma University 
and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. He holds a bachelor of science de- 
gree from the latter. 


The Whip Versus the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 
Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I have had 


called to my attention a very excellent 
speech by Alden J. Smith, of Burkbur- 


nett, Tex., who is a member of the 4-H | 
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Club in the Clara-Fairvi 
The title of Alden’s e whioh toi 
to include in the Recor, is “The Whi 
Versus the Individual” and was one of 
the State 4-H Club winners. This young 
man has won many honors in his 4-H 
Club work, in addition to this 
8 at he 3 a lot of credit 
e fine contrib: mad 
5 ution he has e to 
The speech follows: 
Tue WHIP Versus THE INDIVIDUAL 


Four thousand years u 
toiled Egyptian slave. Shane tines i nook 
was bleeding from the whip when you 
to falter from lack of nourishment and rest, 
But you were among the millions who built 
the mighty pyramids, which stil] stand to- 
day as a monument to your days of toil. 

You studied the huge block of stone- 
while hundreds threw their weight 
the rope to hoist the great block into Place. 
You knew the rope was weakened from 
overuse, and you had complained of it to 
your fellow slaves. But no one would dare 
stand before the master and ask for a new 
and safer rope. So you kept quiet and hoped 
that the rope would hold. But one day the 
1 happened and the rope gaye away, 

your legs were crushed 

are slab of stone. sagas 

our master was enra because, - 
ing, the block had 8 a ae 
stone was hard to get. He took no notice of 
your pain; you were one among thousands, 
So you lay in great agony, watched and 
pitied by your fellow slaves. You were left 
a cripple, with no legs, and later died of 
starvation. 

But remember how your brain teemed the 
rest of your short lived life? There burned 
lds te ia EA gather the people 

ere an noun 
injustice. . 

But even if you had whispered your feel- 
ings among your fellow slaves you might 
have been discovered by a spy and thrown 
into prison. 

You might think it strange I choose 
an Egyptian siave, to be an unknown solair 
in the long fight for freedom. But as your 
legs were being crushed under the massive 
stone your friends were thinking of your 
new freedom the whip. No longer 
would you be forced to work on the pyra- 
mids. You thought that it would not be 
much longer before all the slaves of Egypt 
and yes, even the world would be free. How- 
ever, you died, thinking it was impossible to 
break away from the whip. 

But you were wrong. Down through the 
ages, man—the Roman slave, the serf of the 
Middle Ages, the peasants of imperialistic 
Russia—has revolted against hard masters 
and slowly man’s desires have found ways 
to express themselves in speech, in written 
word, in the form of a doctrine. The doc- 
trine that was created for my country is 
the foundation of my Nation. 

That document was the Bill of Rights and 
under this great declaration the -H Club 
of America was founded. 

In your day, slave of Egypt your menace to 
freedom was the cruel master; today another 
cruel master is trying in vain to rule our 
work and capture our minds. That leader 
with a whip in one hand and a bloody ax 
in the other is communism. 

We should fear the evils of communism 
as we fear the pains of fire or the remorse 
of conscience. 

While you spread your corruption, hate, 
and dissension throughout Europe and Asia, 
your work in our land, the United States of 
America, will be in vain. 

The 4-H Clubs of our State and our Nation 
stand as a stumbling block on your road 
to success; 4-H Club members everywhere 
learn to do by doing, and to use their skill 
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and initiative is the desire of our leaders 
and parents. Never shall your tyranny stand 
in the way of democratic thought and deeds. 

For every hog, steer, lamb owned by a 4-H 
member or for every demonstration given, 
crop sown, or program presented by the 
2 million members means we are taking one 
step farther away from your worldly dreams 
and hopes and taking steps closer to the 
horizen where God, family, friends, and our- 
selves come before the desires of the State or 
the Government. 

No matter what promises the Communists 
make to the youth of the world, they can 
never equal the satisfaction and Joy of bring- 
ing back to your home and club a first place 
medal for some project in 4-H. No matter 
what the Communists utter from their lips, 
it can never equal the satisfaction we have 
in our hearts fer having done good. 

In what other nations could boys and girls 
have opportunities to exhibit, work, or join 
together in organization. 

Today as our Nation is brought closer to 
the world by modern transportation, we, the 
4-H members are becoming more interested 
in our friends and fellow members over the 
world. 

Because of war and extreme poverty, many 
countries today are still suffering from star- 
vation and overburdened land. Although the 
4-H members of these countries are working 
for improvement, much still has to be done. 

Last year the 4-H Clubs of Texas sent cattle 
and farm implements to the youth of Korea 
for replenishing their nation. 

Since World War II, the American 4-H 
Clubs have cooperated with the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program in sending dairy and 
beef cattle to Germany, France, Italy, and 
Lebanon. - 

As long as we have organizations like 4-H 
Clubs spreading peace and good will through- 
out our land and the world, we shall never 
have to fear the clutches of communism tak- 
ing over the minds and souls of our youth. 

If you had been born when I was, your 
legs would not have been crushed under 
that slab of stene. Now Egyptian slave, you 
are wondering what is the name of this great 
country which has an organization that 
could have helped stop your legs from being 
crushed and kept you from dying of starva- 
tion. 

What is the name of this organization and 
its country? They are, Egyptian slave, the 
United States of America and her greatest 
organization of youth, the 4-H Clubs of 
America, z 


Vacancies on International Fisheries 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I say 
“amen” to the suggestion contained in 
this editorial of the Fishermen’s News 
regarding appointment of experienced 
commercial fishermen to positions on 
commissions having to do with the wel- 
fare of the industry. Perhaps, by in- 
cluding the article with these brief 
remarks, it will reach an eye, or ear, 
of some appropriate official. If so, and 
if the idea were followed, I would say 
merit and justice have their place—even 
in politics, ; 
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The editorial follows: 

Ler’s INCLUDE FISHERMEN 

The two existing vacancies on the Inter- 
national Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion leaves the Eisenhower administration 
once again in a position where they can fol- 
low the trend of appointing active commer- 
clal fishermen or their representatives to 
these vital bodies. 

It was the Eisenhower administration 
which began this trend with the appoint- 
ment of Capt. Matt Madgen of the fishing 
vessel Eileen to the International Pacific 
Fisheries Commission. 

This publication has long felt and long 
advocated the desirability of including at 
least one member of the commercial fish- 
ing segment on the various regulatory com- 
Missions. 


The Case ef the Missing Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
P. Morgan, noted news commentator for 
the American Broadcasting Co., has long 
been known as a forthright commenta- 
tor on important issues of the day. 
Characteristically, Mr. Morgan has not 
been hesitant to speak out on the Hells 
Canyon case. 

During his radio broadcast of Tues- 
day, June 25, Mr. Morgan reflected at 
some length on the private power 
groups’ propaganda activities. I believe 
these comments are timely and ask that 
they be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

The text follows: 

One of the handicaps which supporters of 
public power projects are working under is 
the fact that they don't seem to be able to 
generate what Broadway and Hollywood call 
good box office’ for their cause. They are 
forever careening off on technical tangents 
or slogging through swamps of figures leav- 
ing the public far behind. The nearest 
they've come to box office so far was in the 
maiden speech in the Senate last week of 
Idaho's freshman Senator, 32-year-old FRANK 
CHurcH, If he's not careful, the tall, boy- 
ishly handsome national oratorical cham- 
pion from Boise may develop into something 
of a legislative matinee idol. He made an 
impressive speech on the Hells Canyon con- 
troversy which may or may not have had 
something to do with the fact that the 
Senate 2 days later surprisingly passed a bill 
to build a big Hells Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River in the Pacific Northwest. But 
young Cuurcn’s fine forensics came late in 
a sultry afternoon, and made no headline 
splash outside of his home area, Besides a 
private utiilty, Idaho Power Co., has already 
been given a go-ahead by the Government 
and is Row constructing two small Hells 
Canyon dams; prospects of getting this work 
supplanted by a Federal project are remote. 

It is tempting to conclude that one of 
the reasons the Idaho Power Co. has made 
such progress so far is that the private 
utilities, with the help of some smart ad- 
vertising consultants, do know how to create 
good box office. In a national magazine the 
other day I came upon a full-page ad show- 
ing a cat sitting in an open, empty safe. 
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This layout was called, intriguingly, Tne 
Case of the Missing Millions. It contained 
only 127 words of copy, simply written, as 
follows: 

“Millions of tax dollars are lost every year 
through a strange kind of tax favoritism, 
it ran, “and you are taxed extra to help 
balance the loss, 3 

“As a customer of an independent elec- 
tric light and power company, about 23 cents 
out of every dollar you pay for electricity 
goes for taxes. But because of present tax 
laws, people served by. Federal Government 
power systems escape paying most of the 
taxes in their electric bills that you pay in 
yours. They pay taxes of only about 4 cents 
per dollar on power from the Government's 
TVA, for example. So to make up for the 
tax revenues which Federal power projects 
don't pay, you have to be taxed more, 

“Don't you think that every American 
should carry his fair share of taxes?” The 
ad was signed Amerlea's Independent Elec- 
tric Light & Power Cos.” 

Well, fellows, Im glad you asked that 
question. This implies, no doubt, that you 
are preparing to refund to the Government 
the billions you have been saved by spec 
tax treatment which the rest of us didn't 
get. In those fast tax writeoffs, for example- 
One of the world’s foremost electrical en“ 
gineers, Dr. Comfort A. Adams, former dean 
of the Harvard School of Engineering, re- 
cently calculated in a letter to President 
Eisenhower that these fast writeofts to util- 
ities have by accumulation cost the GOY“ 
ernment some $150 million more than thé 
entire 2½ billion that the Government has 
invested in all water power projects in the 
land. i 

Another Interesting tidbit emerges from 
a report by G. O. Wessenauer, power man- 
ager for TVA, who says locking only at 
TVA, the Federal Government has receiv 
more net financial gain from this publie 
power system than it would have received 
in Federal income taxes from privately own 
utilities with similar revenues,“ and he cites 
substantiating figures. 

Then there is the report of the Bonneville 
Administration which states that as of June 
30, 1956, just 18 years after Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia started to produce elec 
tricity, 4144 percent of its capital invest- 
ment for power production had been re 
to the United States Treasury; and the pay- 
ments are some $77 million ahead of 
schedule. 

I guess there wasn't room for all this stuf 
in the ad the private utility companies put 
in the magazines. It's too bad though be- 
cause they could have used the fe 
caption, “The Case of the Missing Millions- 


No Man Is an Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
mencement address by Leon E. Hickman, 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Aluminum Company of America, whom 
I have known for a long time as a per- 
sonal friend in whose judgment I have 
confidence and trust. £ 


1957 


This commencement address was de- 
livered at the 73d commencement of 
South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology on June 7, 1957. Mr. Hick- 
man is to be complimented on this real 
contribution to our United States eco- 
nomic and educational fields. 

No Man Is An ISLAND 
(A commencement address) 


I shall confine myself to a discussion of a 
Tew of the basic characteristics in business 
Organizations of any size. It is my hope 
that what I shall say will help you to un- 
derstand the origins of such organizations, 
their social and economic functions and 
Something of the pressures under which 
they work. In the light of such data and 
Your own experience, each of you young peo- 
Ple can then determine for yourself the ex- 
tent to which you sre willing to build your 
life into one of these organizations. 

The first characteristic common to all 
businesses, large and small, is that they grew 
to their present stature in the course of 
Serving a public need. It is not the other 
Way around, the advertising industry to the 
Contrary, notwithstanding. There has to be 
& nationwide demand for a product before a 
Company can grow to national size to serve 
that demand. When the demand shrinks 
Or disappears, the companies serving it shrink 
or disappear with it. The carriagemaker, 
the blacksmith, the iceman, all illustrate 
tho point, Of the 100 largest industrial cor- 
Porations of 50 years ago, only 29 are still 
in that category; and today’s list is studded 
With companies and industries that were 
mall or nonexistent 50 years ago. No com- 
Pany has grown to regional or national 
Stature except as it has eerved a market or 
Met a need of comparable size. 

It is also noteworthy that, as markets have 
Brown, the share that any one company can 
serve has usually shrunk. Our markets are 
Simply too big and complex for one company 

€xcel all others. a 

By way of example, 50 years ago the United 
States Steel Corp. produced 67 percent of 
All the steel that was made in this country. 
Today its production is oniy 29 percent to 
30 percent of the total, despite the fact that 

is great company has almost quadrupled 
its tonnage capacity over that period in its 
efort to serve its market. My own com- 
Pany, the Aluminum Company of America 
(Alcoa), served 90 percent of the aluminum 
Market prior to World War II. Today that 
Share is not over 40 percent although it has 
More than quadrupled its productive capac- 
ity within the last 20 years. Fifty years ago 

e assets of the United States Steel Corp. 
&ccounted for 22 percent of all the assets of 

e 100 largest industrial corporations. To- 
day its assets are only 4 percent of that total. 

t story repeats itself throughout all large 
Organizations. The markets and the needs 
Of the American people are growing faster 

n any one company can possibly grow to 
Meet them. 

This is graphically shown in large foreign 
Operations such as Middle-Eastern oil, Vene- 
Zuelan or Canadian iron ore, where the sums 
involyed are so great, and on occasion the 

ks so extraordinary, that the resources of 
a number of our great corporations are re- 
Quired to handle a single foreign venture. 

Scientific and technical research is another 
fieid in which the demands upon capital, 

„and man hours are so great that only 
an organized pooling of resources can do the 
Job. Atomic energy could have been devel- 
Oped in no other way, likewise our advance 
electronics. As a consequence of the 
and complexity of such problems, 75 
Percent of the current research effort of 
. Nation is directed by business corpora- 
ns. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
of a business corporation is determined 
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more by the investment and technology 
needed to serve its market than by any other 
factor. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., which maintains world-wide com- 
munications, has assets four times those of 
du Pont, our largest chemical firm, princi- 
pally because the telephone company has 
four times as big a job to do. However, 
du Pont has more assets than the largest 
tire company, soap company, paper com- 
pany, airline, meat packer, and many others, 
reflecting again the size of the market to be 
served. 

We all yearn for yesterday's individualism 
that led our grandfathers to the small fam- 
ily farms, the corner grocery store and the 
small manufacturing enterprises where 
goods were produced item by item, without 
regard to hours of labor. The 5 day, 40 
hour workweek was not even a conversation 
piece in those days, Yet that society, where 
each family sought and to some extent 
achieved a relative independence of every- 
one else, could not possibly produce or mar- 
ket the telephone, the automobile, the paved 
road, the power plant, the chemicals, the 
widely used metals, the refrigerator, radio, 
television or airplane. Each is necessarily 
the product of multiple brains and hands 
and of capital resources beyond the means 
of any one individual or group. Hence the 
inevitable development of the large corpora- 
tions which are so characteristic of the econ- 
omy in which you are soon to play a part. 

A second characteristic of our large cor- 
porations is that they have become public 
institutions, They correctly so conduct 
themselves and are so regarded because, 
more than any other factor, they control 
the living standards of the Nation, the 
working conditions of its people, the security 
of its aged population. 

Such corporations conduct ‘their opera- 
tions in a goldfish bowl and properly sọ. 
The wages these companies pay have a com- 
munity impact, and consequently they are 
negotiated in public, the results a matter of 
general knowledge and comment. The prices 
at which they sell, their profits margins, are 
matters of general interest and information. 
Those companies which are large enough to 
be listed on a stock exchange or which solicit 
proxies through the mail, are required to 
make public detailed information concern- 
ing salaries, sales, earnings, and other sig- 
nificant developments. But most go far 
beyond the requirements of any law and 
issue annual reports, quarterly statements, 
and press releases which proceed on the 
premises that the public has a right to know 
the innermost workings of such companies 
and that the more that is known, the better. 

The big company also assumes public 
responsibilities as a matter of course. Cor- 
porate contributions to our colleges and 
to able students have increased tremen- 
dously in the last 10 years. Every drive for 
funds for any public enterprise proceeds on 
the premise that the large corporations in 
the community will assume a generous role, 
both for contributions and personnel. To- 
day’s corporation which has achieved a 
regional or national stature accepts basic 
responsibilities with respect to housing, 
schooling, and municipal development, This 
is not because 1 or 2 men or a few companies 
have willed it so; rather, it stems from the 
fact that these companies that serve large 
markets so profoundly affect the well-being 
of so many people that they are recognized 
as public institutions and act the part. 

The third characteristic of the large busi- 
ness enterprise of today is that it is essen- 
tially a partnership. I would have been 
cashiered out of my law school for describ- 
ing a corporate organization as à partner- 
ship, for the legal consequences of the two 
are quite different. But socially and eco- 
nomically a corporation is a partnership of 
diverse talents, no more, no less. The engi- 
neer, the geologist, the metallurgist, the sci- 
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entist, the banker, the accountant, the sales- 
man, and sometimes the lawyer, all cooperate 
in producing and marketing a common 
rea beyond the talents of any one of 


The large corporation is also a partnership 
of capital, because no one family or indi- 
vidual can possibly supply its need for cap- 
ital. The shareholders of General Motors 
Corp., for example, have made a net inyest- 
ment after depreciation of almost $4,600,000,- 
000. This investment has been made by no 
less than 656,000 people, the shareholders of 
the company, The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, requires a net investment of 
over $16 billion, and this amount of money 
has been furnished by nearly 1,500,000 indi- 
viduals and companies. General Electric Co. 
is owned by 362,000 shareholders, United 
States Steel by 308,000, Du Pont by 168,000, 
and my own company, Alcoa, much smaller, 
by 27,000 individuals. Were it not for such 
partnership in investment, each of these 
companies would fail for lack of capital. In 
very few of these large enterprises does any 
one individual own a significant portion of 
the company. These corporations have be- 
come public institutions, 

Needing the capital of many people, these 
large corporations haye done everything pos- 
sible to make it easy to become a partner 
in the ownership of their business, Most of 
them list their securities on a stock exchange 
where the price can be ascertained and a 
purchase or sale made in a moment at a 
price which freely reflects the law of supply 
and demand. The stock of most of the 
others of regional or national stature is 
traded almost as easily in the over-the- 
counter market through recognized broker- 
age houses. Practically all large companies 
publish detailed statistical accounts of their 
sales, earnings, and business prospects. One 
of the deeply significant developments of our 
emerging capitalism is the growing public 
participation in the ownership of these great 
companies. 

Our 20th-century corporations are even 
more obviously partnerships of people. It 
takes 787,000 to staff the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. General Motors 
requires 600,000 employees, General Electric 
280,000, United States Steel 260,000, du Pont 
100,000, and my own company 60,000. With- 
in those numbers are skills of every sort, 
engineers, scientists, salesmen, accountants, ' 
indeed every variety of talent of which the 
human mind is capable. No one man nor 
group of men can fully comprehend the 
ramifications of any of these companies. 
By way of comparison, the population of the 
entire State of South Dakota over 21 years 
of age is 400,000, and this includes women 
as well as men. 

You have a direct interest in this coopera- 
tive aspect of our business organizations be- 
cause each of you are soon to join one of 
them. Our business community makes it 
easy for you to become a member, because 
these economic partnerships desperately 
need a constant flow of new talent. The 
graduating classes of schools such as this 
are sought with an eagerness that would do 
credit to a fraternity rush or a football talent 
scout. Once you enroll, you are customarily 
further trained on the job until each of you 
iss in a position to make his maximum 
contribution. 

It is at this point that the critic of the 
corporate organization takes hold. How can 
one individual possibly find independence 
and consequently satisfaction in working as 
a part of one of these vast teams? It is 
obvious that even though one rises high in 
the ranks of such an enterprise, the indi- 
vidual is not likely to be more than one of 
several who participate in any significant 
decision. What satisfaction is there in that? 

I confess that I do not share the difficulty. 
I have felt no sense of frustration because 
my legal judgments are not ends in them- 
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selyes but only guides to a salesman or a 
plant manager who charts his course in part 
on my advice and in part on the basis of 
other considerations. I must admit that I 
find some satisfaction in playing a signifi- 
cant part in a team effort that can and does 
produce results which neither I nor any 
other individual could ever achieve by him- 
self, 

Two world wars and some lesser military 
engagements of fairly serious proportion have 
taught us that no nation is strong enough 
or wise enough to build a fence around itself 
and live alone. That didn't work even in 
Tibet. Quite possibly it is only an act of 
supreme egotism to believe that one can or 
should find his way through life un- 
aided and by his own efforts, None of us 
have lived on that basis to date; why believe 
that is so desirable? There may be no little 
truth in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s observa- 
tion that, “No man is the whole of himself; 
his friends are the rest of him.” My per- 
sonal philosophy is based upon the premise 
that the human race advances only through 
cooperative effort and that it is not man's 
role to stalk the stage alone, If that basic 
philosophy be true, a corporate system in 
which men band together In the organized 
pursuit of a common goal beyond the capa- 
city of any one of them is a good one. 

The partnership of people in our large 
organizations has two noteworthy character- 
istics, inequality of contribution but equal- 
ity of opportunity. People who buy shares 
of ownership In a corporation buy different 
amounts and profit in proportion to their 
ownership. The individuals who become 
members of the organization and work on 
its projects, make differing contributions, 
depending upon circumstances and their 
varying abilities. Each is rewarded differ- 
ently, presumably in a manner correspond- 
ing to his contribution. 

And there is more equality of opportu- 
nity in today’s corporate partnerships than 
ever before. As markets, industries, and 
‘companies have become larger, the bigger 
companies have grown beyond the control 
of any one individual, family, or group. As 
a result a managerial team has developed 
within the ranks. Most corporations pro- 
mote from within and all prefer to do so 
when circumstances permit. It would be 
-fatuous to say that every man has an op- 
portunity to become the head of his com- 
pany, and yet the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the top management of nearly all of 
our big companies is composed of men who 
started at the bottom, without influence, 
and frequently without the education that is 
yours. In my judgment, American corpo- 
rate life is more of a democracy and pre- 
sents more unfettered opportunity for ad- 
vancement than ever before in our history. 

A fourth point to be borne in mind is the 
interdependence of businesses, large and 
small one upon the other. The company of 
which I am a part, Alcoa, is a fully integrated 
manufacturer of aluminum products. It is 
not only a partnership within itself—com- 
prised of 60,000 workers and 27,000 owners— 
but it depends upon no less than 20,000 com- 
panies to supply it with raw materials. 
Eighty-three percent of these suppliers are 
business concerns with less than 500 em- 
Ployees. In turn, 12,500 other companies de- 
pend upon Alcoa In whole or in part for their 
aluminum. It fs also fair to say that Alcoa 
is as dependent upon its sources of supply 
and its customers as they are upon it. 
These companies, both supplier and pur- 
chaser, are of all sizes, 

The -automobile industry illustrates this 
interdependence even more 
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operate these companies. While each of the 
five auto companies manufactures many of 
its own automotive parts, it buys portions of 
its requirements from scores of thousands of 
parts suppliers. No small part of the pro- 
duction of the glass and rubber industries is 
devoted-to the automobile industry. To sell 
the automobiles requires several dealers in 
practically every city and village in this 
Nation. More than that, every crossroads 
needs its garage and filling station. Con- 
sider also the interrelationship between the 
automobile companies and the oll industry 
and the roadbuilding business. 

There is no escape from the fact that 
products that must be mass-produced for a 
national market have got to be made by 
large companies. A small company could do 
it only by becoming large. But the auto- 
mobile manufacturers are no more vital to 
the success of the automotive industry than 
the thousands of concerns, large and small. 
which supply the parts or the scores of 
thousands of dealers, garages, and filling 
stations which sell and service the cars. To 
argue otherwise would be as though one 
were to distinguish between parts of the 
human body and say that the leg was impor- 
tant but the hand was not, that the heart 
mattered but the lungs did not. There can 
be no basic conflict between large and small 
business. Each is indispensable to the other 
and to the Nation. 

A basic characteristic of our business com- 
munity is that it ls the servant but not the 
master of the people. A company lives and 
grows only as it serves its customers. More 
than that, it must satisfy the community of 
which it is a part that it is a constructive 
factor in community life, be it housing, per- 
sonnel or civic projects. It must satisfy the 
people who work for it, not only in the mat- 
ter of wages and salaries but in working 
conditions which make for a full life. It 
must treat equitably those who supply it 
with materials. And it must deliver to its 
customers good products at fair prices. 

Let it fail in any of these areas and public 
retribution is swift and often vengeful. This 
is particularly true of big business, which is 
a fair target for every current complaint, real 
or imaginary. A corporation doesn't vote, 
does it? And usually it doesn't talk back, a 
mistaken attitude. - 

Corporations in the sense of legal entities 
separate from those who own them, have 
been known since the days of Babylon. Un- 
til modern times they were the grant of a 
sovereign or a legislature, commonly to a 
favorite and quite as often for a monopolistic 
as for a public purpose. The business cor- 
poration, as we know it today, available to 
anyone on terms spelled out in advance by 
our State legislatures, is only a little more 
than a hundred years old. Under the early 
statutes, corporations had all of the freedom 
of the individual. They have tended to lose 
that freedom as the public has moved in to 
curb abuses or grievances, and frequently to 
enact a dogma or a nostrum in current fash- 
fon. The railroads largely lost their right of 
self-management by the passage of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Act In 1887, 
a legislative judgment of the American peo- 
ple that some of the rallroads were not pro- 
ceeding in the public Interest. Public utility 
holding companies were destroyed by legis- 
lative action In 1935 as a direct mse to 
the useless pyramiding of public utilities and 
the sale of their securities at inflated values 
in the late 1920. The hindsight of the 
1930's also led to the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 as a 
means of permanently controlling corporate 
financing in the public interest. The cur- 
rent pressure for an act forbidding corporate 
mergers without prior notification to the 
Government stems primarily from a feeling 
widely held that mergers are currently being 
pushed toó fast and for too little reason. 
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When the public became convinced that our 
automobile manufacturers were forcing deal- 
ers to take cars in numbers which were un- 
reasonable, the result was legislation which, 
in effect, deprived the automobile companies 
of their right to terminate dealerships under 
the terms of a private contract. It is some- 
what shocking to a lawyer trained 30 years 
ago to learn that Congress can now constl- 
tutionally pass a law forbidding one who 
employs an agent from terminating that 
agency in accordance with contract terms. 
The principle could be extended to the de- 
struction of much of our system of distribu- 
tion. It is a classic example of a hard case 
making bad law. But it is also a prime ex- 
ample of the fact that business organizations 
of which you are soon to become a part, can 
function only to the extent and only so Jong 
as they enjoy the public favor. 0 

Every man entering the employment of a 
business organization should assume his’ 
share of responsibility for seeing to it that 
his company operates in a manner that 1s 
equitable to suppliers, to distributors, tO 
customers, to the people who work for it, 
its owners and to the communities In w 
it functions, You will not serve your com- 
pany well unless you sre thoughtful an 
articulate to the management of your com- 
pany on these matters. I predict that you 
will be amazed at how sensitive most core 
porate managements are in these areas. 

The vulnerability of the business com- 
munity to public judgments—as well 45 
whims and prejudices—makes it equally sub- 
ject to predatory raids upon its property and 
essential prerogatives. These you should be 
vigilant to sense and resist. The field 
taxation is an important example. 


dollar that is taken away from business 


organizations in taxes is taken either from 
the owners of the business or from 
customers, and distributed for the benefit of 
someone else. These projects may be in 
public interest but they are all too frequently 
simply a device for taking property from ons 
group for the benefit of another. 

Those who do not understand the inter- 
relationship of large and small business 8 
who regard every small business as an unfair- 
ly stunted giant, frequently advocate ® 
graduated corporate income tax as a means 
of leveling off the size of businesses. Such 
& proposal is now pending in the Con- 
gress. Were it to be adopted, large corpora” 
tions would have no choice but to dismember 
themselves into smaller units so that 
might preserve an equality of taxation. THe 
result would inevitably be a curtailment of 
the ability to serve and, all too soon, a cur- 
tailment in the living standards of the 
nation. j 

Then there are those misguided people 
who believe that we should turn the clock 
back by abolishing large enterprise alto- 
gether. There ls pending before the Congress 
at this moment a misnamed Free Economia 
Development Act of 1957. In effect it woul 
adopt the prima facie premise that any cof 
poration having over $10 million wO d 
of assets was not in the public interest 8” 
should be broken up. It would create a 
of five members empowered to do that 
thing unless a corporation of greater 4 
could affirmatively justify its existence to th 
satisfaction of these five political appoin 
If I am right that corporations are big only 
when they have a big job to do, and 22 
their size is a measure of that job and 1 
their ability to do it, such measures 95 
have been describing are wholly destructive 

Our 20th century corporate organization 
is an effective blending of cooperation an 
competition. It is built on individ 
achievement and rewards within a 
work that recognizes the need for o 
tion teamwork to produce results oth 


impossible. 
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Cooperative effort has long been the dream 
of man. The first settlement at Jamestown 
experimented with a communal form of or- 
Banization in which everything was shared 
equally. The same form of cooperative so- 
ciety was tried in many communities, par- 
ticulariy in New York and Pennsylvania, in 
the mid-19th century, although one of the 
most successful was at Amana, Iowa. But 
in the end they all failed, not because man 
Was wrong in his dream that we must work 
together and share, but because the incentive 
to work and to contribute to the enterprise 
was destroyed by the fact that each shared 
equally although he may have contributed 
Quite unequally. 
European socialism is withering on the 
Vine for the same reason. It is all well and 
Bood for the State to control production and 
pistribution in the interests of society at 
arge, but unless some way is found to 
Teward individual effort and achievement a 
Worker has no incentive to do his best, in- 
eed every inducement to do his least, if not 
Worst. Communism is foundering on the 
Same lack of incentive. The American co- 
Operatives have achieved a limited success in 
ane marketing of certain seasonal products 
Ut none at all in other fields, and for much 
sthe same reason. 
But in our mid-20th century corporate 
Society we have blended cooperation and 
Competition with uniquely successful results. 
bee in part we have stumbled upon the 
~ Blend by accident but it is nonetheless val- 
uable. Thousands of us buy a partial owner- 
Ship in the same company, and thereby put it 
in funds to do its task, but we share the 
fruits of that investment in exact propor- 
on to our unequal contributions. Likewise, 
oe who contribute their time, effort and 
ins are paid individually according to a 
tnc betitire estimate of their contribution to 
e corporation's success. This appraisal 
may be unjust, it may be inaccurate—it 
a ocasionally is—but it is made competitively 
nd, broadly speaking, the rewards are in 
Proportion to the contribution. 
If it be true, as I verily believe, that we 
¢ ve in today's capitalism a melding of in- 
ividual and group effort which gives us 
Unprecedented wages, production, and con- 
woe values, we ought to guard it carefully. 
b has been wisely said that economic sta- 
poy lis à better peacemaker and peace- 
8 than all the diplomats and generals 
5 O ever wrote or broke a treaty. Our cor- 
1 society needs correction from time 

time to keep It attuned to changing cir- 
Gist But let it not be eroded or 
Jud eyed by unintormed or inflamed public 
ar dn by predatory attacks, by a mis- 
th en nostalgia for a simple agrarian society 
Zut we would not want if it were available, 
viha I overlook the peril of abuses from 
delle n the business world itself. As coun- 
Spectn and as watchmen within your re- 
* companies young people can do 
So to keep your segment of the business 

mmunity attuned to its responsibilities. 

And what of a young person's personal 
Advan n as he embarks upon this great 

nture into the business world? I think 
thas eet Was given by John Donne more 
Beanie years ago with a poignancy and a 

“No never equalled. It was he who said: 


e 
or Ge, man is a piece of the continent, a part 
ack E 8 if a clod be washed away by the 
ratory were, 

tends or of 
peath dimi 
n 
krow pena: and therefore never send to 
thee,» ar 
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Great News for the Kremlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I want to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on June 19, 1957, entitled “Great News 


for the Kremlin”: 
[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat of June 
19, 1957] 
GREAT News FOR THE KREMLIN 

The Supreme Court is making it virtually 
impossible. to convict Communists, 

In a second precedent-shattering decision, 
the Court ruled on Monday that mere. 
preaching abstractly the forcible overthrow 
of the Government, under the 1940 anti- 
Communist act, is not a crime. 

The distinction they made between ad- 
vocacy of forcible overthrow as an abstract 
doctrine and advocacy of action to that end, 
is too subtle a distinction for all except the 
academician, 

What in heaven's name does the Supreme 
Court think the Communists are doing 
when they advocate forcible overthrow of 
the Government? This Is not a classroom 
exercise for them nor an abstract problem 
that will never be face. They are training 
men and women as future reyolutionists 
who, they hope, will someday put into 
practice the things they are being taught 
today. 

The entire theory of the fight against 
anticommunism in the United States has 
been to catch the mastermind. Dozens, 
hundreds, or even thousands of small-fry 
Communists have been kept under survell- 
lance by the FBI and allowed to go about 
thelr business in the hope of involving the 
higher-ups. 

Now the Supreme Court says that only the 
triggermen are vulnerable; only, in effect, a 
sound motion picture of the act of revo- 
lution can convict, while the calculating 
genius goes scot free, 

In the Nuremberg trials, we followed ex- 
actly the opposite theory. The United States 
and our allies sought to convict the Goebbels, 
the Goerings and the like and let off, virtu- 
ally unharmed, the degenerate beasts of the 
prison camps who carried out the orders of 
the high command. 

In warfare, it is the generals and admirals 
who are held accountable, not the private sol- 
dier. The Supreme Court would reverse all 
that. 3 

This recent decision, coupled with the one 
several weeks ago directing law enforcement 
agencies to turn over their files for examina- 
tion to the defendant, are all and more than 
the Kremlin could hope for. 

In international law, since the beginning of- 
time, nations haye been given greater rights 
in defending their integrity and sovereignty 
than has been given individuais or corpora- 
tions, 

Treason is defined as a greater crime than 
murder because treason implies the murder 
of hundreds or thousands, not the murder 
of one or a few. 

Congress is understandably shocked at 
what Senator EasTLanp said was the under- 
mining of our existing barriers against Com- 
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munist subversion. More than ever 
need for vigilance now that our 3 e 
takes the direotion ot protecting conspirators 
i me — national safety. 

e and the so-called libera: 
the Supreme Court decision as a poe on 
umph for the individual. We see it as quite 
the reverse. Until the United States and 
other nations of the free world can effec- 
tively defend themselves from attack from 
traitors from within or without, the 
liberties of all the people which the Supreme 
eai a gone to such excessive lengths to 

efend are more greatly menace 

any time in our hie age AN 


Syracuse Amateur Radio Operators Boost 
Morale of Antarctica Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr, RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
quirements of maintaining the security 
of our Nation have necessarily resulted in 
the 3 of American service per- 
sonnel in ds and bases f 
United States, 9 

Some of these units are large, and 
others are small, such as the contingent 
of 315 men at bases in Antarctica. No 
doubt there are times when our service 
forces may feel that their fellow citizens 
have forgotten about them and the 
rigorous duties to which they have been 
assigned. 

I merely want to call attention today 
to one group of citizens who live in my 
home county who are carrying on a 
service that has been a tremendous 
morale booster to our forces stationed in 
the remote regions of the South Pole. 

The following news story details the 
activities of the Radio Amateurs of 
Greater Syracuse: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D: C., 
June 7, 1957] 
Hams KEEP Men at POLE IN CONTACT WITH 
FAMILIES 

To 315 men at the 7 United States 
bases in Antarctica, the name RAGS con- 
notes a warm oasis in a frigid expanse of 
desolation. 

The RAGS are a group of amateur radio 
operators in North Syracuse who tend the 
night watch at shortwave radio sets in the 
nee of the home of their chairman, Paul 

um. 

The cellar is the operational “shack” of the 
Radio Amateurs of Greater Syracuse. A little 
over à year ago Mr, Blum and his organiza- 
tion Joined with the American Red Cross to 
form the Morale Message Service Center, 
The Red Cross teletype network brings mes- 
sages from across the Nation to Syracuse for 
relay by RAGS to men in the Antarctic, 
Messages from the bottom of the world re- 
ceived by RAGS are put on the Red Cross 
network here for transmission to relatives, 

Since their first tranamission on May 1 A 
1956, informing a Deep Freeze sailor of the 
birth of a son, the RAGS have processed 
more than 7,000 messages to and from the 
men at the earth's southern extremity. 
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From the message service, the RAGS 
have expanded to break other communica- 
tion barriers. In addition to the exchange 
of messages, they operate Operation Fac- 
simile, Operation Baby, Operation Greeting, 
and the RAGS soon will embark on Opera- 
tion Baby Face. 

On May 5, Mr. Blum and his associates 
became the first amateurs to complete a 
transmission to the Antarctic of a page of 
pictures, comics, greeting cards, and news 
stories, 

Now Little America and McMurdo Sound 
Base receive the Antarctic edition of the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, put together twice 
a week by the Herald-Journal staf. The 
transmissions are made on equipment sim- 
ilar to that used by the Navy in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year operation. 

As an offshoot of the facsimile work, the 
RAGS soon will embark on Operation Baby 
Face. 


Whereas messages were used to notify new 
fathers of additional dependents, now the 
RAGS will insert pictures of the infants 
in the Antarctic edition so that the papas 
can see their offspring. 

Only once have the RAGS been re- 
buked by their friends 8,000 miles away. 
That came May 7 when an Associated Press 
wirephoto of a pretty young thing was 
marred by a necessitated code signal. The 
signal, in compliance with FCC regulations, 
resulted in a black line through the face 
and form of the charmer. 

“We'll never forgive you, Paul,” the re- 
celving operator said. “You haye blackened 
that doll's face.” 

Chances are, however, that Mr. Blum and 
his gang will be forgiven. Even straight 
lines on bathing beauties look good to men 
living in the world's biggest icebox. 


That the People May Know About Our 
Nation’s Missile Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagues are already 
aware of my concern that Secretary of 
Defense Wilson's prohibition against 
continuance of the Army in the field of 
the intermediate-range ballistic missile 
may jeopardize our country’s position in 
this critical area of national defense. 
This is a field where the Soviet is mak- 
ing a supreme effort. The Army, with 
its Redstone arsenal, its Aberdeen ord- 
nance facilities and Werner von Braun's 
world-famed group of German rocket 
Scientists has the most successful rocket- 
development team in the world. 

Neither Air Force ambitions to drive 
the Army out of the IRBM field, nor 
General Motors ambition to monopolize 
missile production should be allowed to 
imperil our Nation's defense. 

In this morning's Washington Post is 
a column by Drew Pearson which ex- 
poses some of the behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering and casts some light on the 
Nickerson case. I recommend it to your 
consideration. 
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The column follows: 

PENTAGON Penn. FACES NEWSMEN 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Ike's Commission on Government Security 
has now recommended that a newsman who 
publishes secret data shall be jailed for 5 
years and fined $5,000, Yet last winter when 
this writer voluntarily asked the Defense 
Department which portions of a guided mis- 
siles memo could or could not be published 
without risk to the Nation, the document was 
confiscated. 

The incident helped to touch off the cur- 
rent court-martial of Col John Nickerson at 
Huntsville, Ala., a very fine officer whom I 
had never met and who was not the source 
of the secret memo. This is why my junior 
partner, Jack Anderson, was originally called 
to Huntsville to testify. 

The incident also illustrates how a news- 
man is between the devil and the deep blue 
sea, If he doesn’t consult the Pentagon, he 
may, under the new Ike-Commission rules, 
go to jail. If he does consult the Pentagon, 
his information is confiscated and a possible 
source of that information court-martialed. 

A newspaperman has a moral obligation to 
keep the public informed. He especially has 
an obligation to inform the public regarding 
a weapon vital to the defense of the Na- 
tion which appears to be the object of a 
battle by big business, 

The public has a right to know, for in- 
stance, when Secretary Wilson's former com- 
pany, General Motors, together with Doug- 
las Aircraft and Bell Telephone want to con- 
trol guided missile production through the 
Air Force; while Chrysler, rival of GM, and 
Minneapolis Honeywell favor the Army's side. 

MISSILE PRODUCTION 


With the possibility that airplanes may 
fade out as weapons in favor of guided mis- 
siles, the combine that controls guided mis- 
siles will dominate defense production in 
the future. This is something that should 
not be a military secret, 

According to Colonel Nickerson, in his 
secret memo: ` 

“The aircraft industry, and particularly 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., openly oppose the 
development of any missile by a Government 
agency. High officials of the Douglas Com- 
pany have stated that Douglas ls paying par- 
ticular attention to the possibility of killing 
off the operation at Huntsville, Ala.” 

It was last November 26 that Secretary of 

Defense Wilson sided with Douglas Aircraft, 
the Air Force, and his own former company, 
to rule that the Army at Huntsville must 
quit producing the medium-range ballistic 
missile. This put Chrysler and Minneapolis 
Honeywell, plus the Army out of virtually 
all missile work and concentrated it with the 
Air Force and friends: Douglas, A. C. Spark- 
plug Division of General Motors, and Bell 
Telephone, Deputy Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Quarles is a former official of a Bell tele- 
phone subsidiary. 


NICKERSON VIEWS 


To illustrate some of the things the pub- 
lic has a right to know about, there follow 
some of Colonel Nickerson's conclusions: 

“The Wilson memorandum (banning the 
Army from intermediate ballistic missile pro- 
duction) is a broad denial to the Army of 
essential tools for modern warfare * . 

“The Wilson memorandum is solely an ex- 
pression of Air Force views backed up by 
Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chief of Staff * >», 

“The Secretary of the United States Air 
Force has recently recommended in writing 
the discontinuance of the IRBM No. 2 
(Jupiter) program at Huntsville, Ala. The 
present Secretary of the United States Air 


‘rienced in ballistic missiles. 
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Force, Mr. Donald Quarles, is one of the lead- 
ing contenders for Secretary of Defense. 

“The Douglas Aircraft-Bell Telephone 
Laboratory is urgently needed to develop a 
defense against the Soviet ICBM's (Intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile traveling 5,000 
miles). The Army IRBM (intermediate 
range traveling 1,500 miles) is not versed in 
antiaircraft missiles. Douglas is not expe- 
It is poor man- 
agement to discontinue’ development of 
IRBM by an experienced team and take the 
experienced antiaircraft team needed for the 
anti-ICBM development and put it on the 
development of an IRBM. This action 18 
eyen worse because the antiaircraft team 18 
not experienced in ballistic missiles,” 


American Committee on Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the noted Ameri- 
can writer John Gunther, author 
Inside Africa and several other books 
inviting me and other Members of Con- 
gress to join the American Committee 
on Africa. This is a nonpartisan grouP 
of Americans seeking to help the African 
peoples to achieve their national inde- 
pendence, as well as the fulfillment 
their aspirations for justice and equality- 

Iam glad to associate myself with this 
worthy cause. I believe it is in the best 
interests of the United States, as the 
moral leader of the free nations, 
espouse the cause of freedom for the 
people of Africa so that they may be- 
come linked with us in the struggle of 
the free world against Communist oP” 
pression. ' 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert Mr. 
Gunther's letter into the Recorn and 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

New York, N. Y., June 24, 1957. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANruso, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANFuSO: It has become 
increasingly clear in the past few years that 
events now occurring throughout the grea 
continent of Africa will have a tremendous 
influence on the survival of freedom in 
world, Now in political flux, several of Af- 
rica's emerging states have not yet s 
their decisions concerning their future role 
on the world scene. The direction in w. 
Africa goes will be of tremendous importa? 
to the world. Its strategic position, vast sup“ 
plies of untapped raw materials, and popu- 
lation of 200 million make Africa perhaps thé 
decisive continent. It is my conviction ther 
our Nation and our people, If they are 
ficiently aware and well informed, can do a 
great deal to infiuence the direction in wh! 
the nations of Africa will go. 

In order to help convey the significance of 
this historic ferment throughout the African 
Continent, I have become associated with 
American Committee on Africa, This 9 
ganization in the past 2 years has been tn 
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8 agency for accurate and up-to-date 
. ormation on African affairs, It is also the 
428 seeking an American policy toward Af- 
Pa designed to help the African peoples 
chieve national independence, justice, and 
equality. 
aa Africa, the committee Is re- 
ke as the representative of those Ameri- 
ae who sympathize with these historic 
ves. Petitioners from African trust terri- 
15 es seek the ald of the committee in mak- 
ad their pleas before the United Nations. 
rates, Political, professional, and labor 
8 representing legitimate and demo- 
py © African aspirations, constantly seek 
the receive various forms of assistance from 
committee. 
2 © committee has since its inception 
years age provided financial ald to Father 
vor Huddieston’s churches in South Africa 
de them to defy the racist bans and 
the recently organized a defense fund for 
Se eo FOR of the infamous mass treason 
the in South Africa. It called together 
seat celebration for Ghana's independence, 
Seu by several thousand people, at New 
Seat Town Hall and contributed to a free- 
wate institute in Ghana. Space pre- 
mitten. more lengthy exposition of the com- 
6 activities. 

a that, in the interests of American 
Sy ¥ and world peace and freedom, United 
e must be more enlightened in 
cali te Africa. We must stand unequivo- 

y for African freedom, or we betray our 
an 8 American Committee on Africa 18 
Achie trument of substantial potential in 

ving such a policy. I am, therefore, 
Sau to join me as a member of the 

‘ae tion's national committee and thus 
deacon our view that a broad and rep- 
tive section of American leadership 

pti 152 to the goals of national independ- 
people ustice, and freedom for the African 
ian We are a nonpartisan group of 
cans drawing our leadership‘from all 

Ps within the community but excluding 
and wee elements of both the right 
feos forward eagerly to your affirmative 

és For your convenience, a reply card 

u velope are enclosed. 
Sincerely, 


T 


JOHN GUNTHER. 


Senate Action on Hells Canyon 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


In OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


tet ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Cany ost astute observers of the Hells 
Stakes fight has been Thomas L. 
His o. Nationally syndicated columnist. 
Case hg ent commentaries on this 
Ameri ve done much to inform the 
Fp People of some of the highly 
t actions perpetrated. 
of June ertain that Mr, Stokes’ column 
leagues 26 will be of interest to my col- 
Drinted in wie House and I ask that it be 
The the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Seige article follows: 
ms n ON HxLLS CANYON—ACTION 
Pow GLE Hton Dam VIEWED AS UPSETTING 
t ER MACHINATIONS 
the seek 20w what's been going on behind 
tens Shiny front of Eisenhower admin- 
Tore» ena prosperity, and social wel- 
e is ironic justice in the adminis- 
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tration’s defeat by the Senate and its Dem- 
ocrats on the Hells Canyon Dam issue, 

For this exposes to public view the be- 
hind-the-scene machinations by the admin- 
istration, and for the second time on a big 
scale, to hand over valuable natural re- 
sources to politically powerful utility inter- 
ests. The attempt in this case is to turn 
over this last biggest undeveloped water- 
power site on the continent—this one lo- 
cated in the Pacific Northwest—to a private 
corporation, the Idaho Power Co., of Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

The other case was, of course, the notorl- 
ous Dixon-Yates scheme designed to destroy 
the great TVA in the Southeast. 

The pattern is similar in two ways. For 
one thing, the administration was severely 
rebuked in both attempted ralds on the 
public domain that belongs to all of us. In 
Dixon-Yates, it confessed its own guilt by 
canceling the contract. Now, in Hells Can- 
yon, the Senate, in a clear affirmation of 
majority publie opinion in the Pacific North- 
west, has voted to authorize the Federal 
Government to bund one high dam at Hells 
Canyon in the Snake River along the Idaho- 
Oregon border. That is in keeping with the 
Army engineers’ plan for integrated develop- 
ment of the great Columbia River system, in 
contrast with the three small dams proposed 
by the Idaho Power Co., which already has 
started work under license by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

For another similarity in Dixon-Yates and 
Hells Canyon, there are the snide, sneaky, 
backstairs methods that have been revealed 
in congressional investigations. 

Since Congress still have a way to correct 
the wrong done in the Hells Canyon case 
through House passage of the bill which was 
approved a few days ago by the Senate, it 
seems timely to take a look atthe behind- 
the-scenes maneuvers, all of which are docu- 
mented. 

Dixon-Yates first. That starts with the 
Dertoit banker, Joseph W. Dodge, Director of 
the Budget early in the first Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. He wanted a complete change 
of Government water resource policy so that 
TVA and eventually other huge public multi- 
p projects would be turned over to 
private utility combines—though that was 
no more his business than it Is the business 
of your Uncle Dudiey. 

One day he was talking to a friend, George 
D. Woods, chairman of the First Boston 
Corp., about his plan. Woods had just the 
man to draft his plan, one of First Boston's 
own men by the name of Adolphe Wenzell. 
So Wenzell came to Washington, drew up an 
overall plan and then another which would 
be the first step to take care of TVA. That 
was the scheme to contract with a couple of 
big utility magnates with seuthern hold- 
ings doing business at 2 Rector Street, New 
York, Edgar H. Dixon and Eugene A. Yates. 
They would build a plant of their own in 
West Memphis, Ark., and produce power that 
would be told to TVA, an entering wedge, 
supposedly to compensate for power TVA 
would furnish to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Paducah, Ky. When you devise 
such a devious scheme—you can be sure there 
is something fishy. 

There was. But did the public know any- 
thing about it? No—not for several months, 
Then Senator Lister Hul, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, a sponsor of TVA, exposed in a Sen- 
ate speech how Wenzell was involved. An 
investigation conducted by Senator Estzs 
Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, showed 
that Wenzeli was a consultant of the Budget 
Bureau and, at the same time, working for 
First Boston Corp., which was doing the 
financing for the Dixon-Yates scheme. That 
is known as confilet of interest. It is against 
the law. You never saw so much scurrying 
around in the administration, and wringing 
of hands in righteous indignation, which 
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ended up by the Government 
contract it had originated. ee 
Now for Hells Canyon. The opening scen 

is the Office of Secretary of the. Interior 
Douglas McKay, himself from the Pacific 
Northwest, from Oregon. The time—early in 
the Eisenhower administration. On his desk 
before him is a paper he has prepared to 
back up a memorandum that his predecessor 
in the Trumen administration, Secretary Os- 
car Chapman, had submitted to the Federal 
Power Commission. It recommended one 
high Federal dam at Hells Canyon as the 
way to develop the full potential there, as 
found by the Army Engineers. The tele- 
phone rings. The White House calling—Mr, 
Sherman Adams, the President's alter ego. 
He instructed Secretary McKay to withdraw 
the Chapman memorandum, which would be 
notice that the new administration sup- 
ported the Idaho Power Co. proposal. Doug- 
las McKay put down the phone, reached 
for his paper, tore it Into little pieces and 


threw it away. 


The Congressional Quarterly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I am placing in the RECORD a 


letter of June 20, 1957, from Thomas N, 
Schroth, executive editor of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly news features, 
which is in answer to the criticism I have 
directed against the impartiality and au- 
thoritativeness of this publication. 

I was in error, as pointed out by Mr. 
Schroth, concerning rollcalls 22 and 23. 
The Congressional Quarterly did list 
both of these yotes. The rest of the mat- 
ter can be left to the judgment of the 
people who read my basic criticism and 
the reply Mr. Schroth has made: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, 
News FEATURES, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, 


your willingness to place a reply to your 
charges against Congressional Quarterly in 
the ConorEssIONAL Recorp. I agree with you 
that my letter of May 29 was not in a form 
suitable for such inclusion. 

However, because I believe it Is important 
not to mislead your colleagues concerning 
the impartial nature of Congressional Quar- 
terly studies, I would appreciate your placing 
this letter in the RECORD. 

It is true that we did not list the rollcali 
votes on which we based our presidential 
support piece which appeared in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly weekly report of May 17. 
I believe we should have done this, as we 
have in the past, and that is why we sub- 
sequently listed them in the May 31 issue. 
It is also true that we did net list the 
eight votes which were not included in the 
study. We did not think this was neces- 
sary, and still do not. All the rollcall votes 
had appeared in earlier editions of the 
Congressional Quarterly weekly report and 
they are easily available to our many sub- 
scribers, 

Congressional Quarterly confines its analy- 
sis to issues on which the President per- 
sonally takes a stand. It is true this is an 
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arbitrary approach to this study, but after 
very careful consideration, we have con- 
cluded that our studies would be open to 
valid criticism of editorializing if we chose 
issues on the mere assumption that the Presi- 
dent had taken a position on them, even 
though he did not express that position. 
You apparently would consider that on any 
partisan vote the President's position would 
be obvious, but there are issues on which 
the President prefers not to make his views 
public. The President also has made clear 
that on issues that are Congress’ business 
alone, he keeps hands off, respecting the 
constitutional division of powers. 

We recognize that certain issues are par- 
tisan issues, but partisan rollcall votes and 
Presidential rollcall votes are not synony- 
mous. Congressional Quarterly’s party-unity 
analysis covers all partisan votes. 

Congressional Quarterly has considered 
carefully and rejected the idea of charting 
support for administration measures as op- 
posed to those on which the President ex- 
pressed himself. One reason for this is that 
on some issues different parts of the admin- 
istration take opposing positions. A recent 
example was the conflict between the De- 
partment of Interior and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization on the Idaho Power tax 
writeoff. Another reason is that the Presi- 
dent determines which of the thousands of 
administration legislative proposals to which 
he will lend the prestige of his support. 

The vote on House Resolution 191, author- 
izing funds for an investigation of Federal 
regulatory agencies by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, was un- 
questionably a partisan matter but Congres- 
sional Quarterly found that it did not di- 
rectly involve the President. In fact, most 
of the agencies concerned are independent, 
not directly under the control of the Presi- 
dent. Furthermore, the President did not 
state his position on this matter. 

Your criticism of our exclusion of the three 
rolicall votes on House Resolution 190 is not 
valid. The resolution asked the President 
to indicate places in the budget where cuts 
might best be made. It was a request for 
advice and the President furnished that ad- 
vice in his April 18 letter to Speaker RAY- 
BURN. Had the resolution been mandatory, 
so that the President would have been re- 
quired to reduce his budget, we naturally 
would have judged it a Presidential support 
vote. This is an excellent example of a par- 
tisan issue which could not be termed a 
Presidential issue for purposes of the Presi- 
dential support analysis. 

Concerning the question of giving equal 
Weight to all presidential support votes, Con- 
gressional Quarterly wishes to determine 
these votes on a nonpartisan, objective ba- 
sis. The weighting of votes would present 
a series of editorial judgments, each one 
of which would be open to criticism. Con- 
gress takes rolicall votes only on issues 
which seem important enough to its Mem- 
bers to warrant rolicall votes. Congress de- 
termines which presidential issues it wants 
to have rolicall votes on. Congressional 
Quarterly does not make this decision. 

This is demonstrated in the 14 rollcall 
votes on the Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation bill. We were of 
course reluctant to include all of these votes 
but since the required number of Repre- 
sentatives insisted on rollcalls, it was evident 
that going on record was important to many 
Members, Congressional Quarterly cannot 
weigh the degree of enthusiasm that the 
President has for each item he requested in 
his budget. He has said that they repre- 
sent his Judgment of what is necessary for the 
country and that of course Congress has the 
right to substitute its judgment for his. 

On the question of grants to States for 
sewage plant construction, Congressional 
Quarterly knew that the President opposed 
this in 1956 but he was not required to budget 
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money for it this year if he still was opposed 
to the program, and the fact that he did 
include the full authorized amount in his 
budget indicated some degree of approval of 
it. 

You are in error concerning rollcalls Nos. 
22 and 23 on recommittal and final pas- 
sage of the corn and feed grain program. 
Congressional Quarterly listed both of these 
votes. 

The question of whether or not to con- 
sider the House and Senate votes on a corn 
bill as Presidential support votes was con- 
sidered very carefully by Congressional Quar- 
terly at the time each Chamber voted. Both 
bills were borderline cases in which the 
President's views were hard to determine. 
Under the legislative program described in 
Mr. Eisenhower's budget message he said, 
“Changes are belng recommended in the corn 
program.“ Subsequently, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson recommended a corn pro- 
gram to the House committee. The bill 
actually voted on in the House was not pre- 
cisely what Mr. Benson had recommended 
but Congressional Quarterly determined on- 
balance that it conformed closely enough 
to Benson's proposals to be a bill that the 
President would support. Congressional 
Quarterly therefore marked the vote to re- 
commit the bill, which failed, and the vote 
on passage, which also failed, as Presidential 
support votes. 

Nearly a month after the corn bill was 
Tejected in the House, and after farmers had 
made their plantings “on the assumption 
that there would be no new corn legislation,” 
as Mr. Benson said March 29, a corn bill that 
differed from both the House and adminis- 
tration bills came to the Senate floor. After 
study of the Senate debate and the reported 
views of agriculture officials, plus the fact 
that the President had made no statement 
on corn legislation since defeat of the House 
bill, Congressional Quarterly concluded that 
the President's position on the legislation 
could not fairly be determined and hence 
the Senate votes on the bill should not be 
classed as Presidential support votes. The 
ranking Republican on the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, Senator Arken, underlined 
the importance of timing when he said the 
bill was “good” but that it came before the 
Senate “too late to be effective (or) fair“ to 
many farmers. 

We did not include the vote on the selec- 

tion of the Speaker of the House because it 
was a procedural vote. This is the same 
position taken in the analysis of presiden- 
tial support votes made last year by your 
Republican colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
SIMPSON. 
, You chide us for bringing out a story on 
support of the President in midsession. As 
I mentioned in my letter to Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL, & copy of which I sent to you, the May 12 
story was timed to reach our newspaper 
clients when President Etsenhower made his 
first television address describing his pro- 
gram. We consider this good journalism. 
Our newspaper clients did, too. 

In reference to your remark that we did 
not follow our own ground rules in the May 
12 study of presidential support, I do not 
understand your point. We are not aware 
of not having followed our own ground rules. 

May I repeat that we aré always grateful 
for any suggestions for improvement in our 
methods. You and your colleagues are in- 
deed welcome to visit us at any time to 
examine our methods and discuss them with 


Executive Editor. 
GROUND RULES FOR CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT-OPPOSITION 
Presidential issues: Congressional Quar- 
terly analyzes all messages, press conference 
statements and other public statements of 
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the President in order to determine what 
he personally, as distinct from other ad- 
ministration spokesmen, does or does not 
want in the way of legislative action. 

Borderline cases: By the time an issue 
reaches a vote, it may differ from the origi- 
nal form on which the President expressed 
himself. In such cases Congressional Quar- 
terly analyzes the measure to determine 
whether, on balance, the features favored 
by the President outweigh those he opposes 
or vice versa. Only then is the vote classi- 
fied. For example, Senate passage of the 
Area Redevelopment Act in 1956 (passed 60- 
30; Democrats 44-3, Republicans 16-27) was 
classed as an Elsenhower victory while the 
earlier rejection of an amendment placing 
the proposed Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Commerce (re- 
jected 43-43; Democrats 0-42, Republicans 
43-1) was considered a defeat. While the 
President was on record in favor of the re- 
jected amendment he was not on record con- 
cerning the specific provisions of the Demo- 
cratic-sponsored bill, S. 2663, as passed by 
the Senate, Congressional Quarterly decided, 
however, that B. 2663, on balance, contained 
the major features of the legislation re- 
quested by the President in his economic 
report, and classed passage of the bill as an 
Eisenhower victory, although a majority of 
Republicans voted against it. 

Important votes excluded: Occasionally, 
votes involve issues that contain features 
favorable and unfavorable to the President's 
views in nearily equal measure. Since such 
votes cannot be classed as personal victories 
or defeats, they are excluded from the tabu- 
lation even though they may be important. 
For example Congressional Quarterly ex- 
cluded the House vote, in 1956, on passage 
of the Democratic- sored school-con- 
struction bill (H. R. 7535) (defeated 194-224; 
Democrats 119-105, Republicans 75-119) but 
included rollcalls on two amendments and a 
motion. ‘The President was clearly on 
against the Gwinn and Powell amendments 
(Gwinn amendment rejected 168-250; Demo- 
crats 61-162, Republicans 107-88; Powell 
amendment adopted 225-192; Democrats 77- 
146, Republicans 148-46) and for the motion 
to substitute the McConnell bill (rejected 
158-262; Democrats 9-215, Republicans 149- 
47). But it was not clear at the time whether 
he would have voted for or against passage 
of H. R. 7335, as amended, and when asked 


this question after the vote, White House 


Press Secretary James C. Haggerty sald: 
“We're interested in schoolrooms.” 

The President's own position, as distinct 
from that of other administration officials, 18 
often not a matter of public record. In 1956, 
his position was not known before the voting 
on the natural-gas bill, several electoral re- 


form proposals, the Niagara power project - 


(although later the President endorsed thé 
project), a Democratic-sponsored bill for 4 
$400 million atomic-power reactor program 
and several key amendments to a social secu- 
rity revision bill. 

Motions: Rolicalls on motions to recommit. 
to reconsider, or to table often are key tests 
that govern the legislative outcome. Such 
votes are necessarily included in Eisenhower 
support tabulations, For example, in 1956, 
the Senate first rejected a farm bill amend- 
ment (42-43; Democrats 39-0, Republicans 
3-43), opposed by the President, to drop the 
requirements that States contribute to the 
cost of commodities furnished for disaster 
relief. Later, however, the Senate ado 
a motion to reconsider the amendment (47- 
45; Democrats 45-3, Republicans 2-42), then 
agreed to the amendment first rejected (47- 
45; Democrats 45-3, Republicans 2-42). 

Rules: In the House, debate on most signi- 
ficant bills is governed by rules that restrict 
time and may bar floor amendments. Thes® 
rules must be adopted by the House before 
the bills in question may be considered- 
Members may vote for the rule, in order to 
permit debate, although they intend to vote 
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Against the bill. Generally, however, a vote 
against a rule is a vote against the bill, and 
Vice versa, since rejection of the rule pre- 
Vents consideration of the bill, Congres- 
sional Quarterly assumes that if the 
President favored a bill, he favored the rule, 
Unless it was a closed rule that would pre- 
vent amendments he wanted. For example, 
in 1956 a rule for consideration of the 
2 gpan-Arkansas reclamation project. 

&vored by the President, was defeated the 
day before adjournment (179-194; Democrats 
53-140, Republicans 126-54), effectively kill- 
ng the bill. This vote was classed as a 
defeat for the President. 

Appropriations: Generally, rolicalls on 

e of appropriations bills are not in- 
cluded in this tabulation, since it is rarely 
Possible to determine the President's position 
©n the over-all revisions Congress almost 
invariably makes in the sums allowed. An 
exception to this rule is the foreign ald 
Appropriation, since the program, although 
recurring, is not permanent. Votes to cut 
Or increase specific funds requested in the 

dent's budget also are included. For 
€Xample, in 1956 the Senate's vote to increase 
Alr Force funds by $800 million was a clear 
Challenge to the President's views on na- 
tional defense (amendment increasing ap- 
Propriation adopted 48-40; Democrats 43-3; 
Republicans 5-37). 

Failures to vote: In tabulating the sup- 
Port and opposition scores of Members on 
selected Eisenhower-issue rollealls, 

ngressional Quarterly counts only yea“ 
3 nay“ votes on the ground that only 
1 actual vote affects the outcome. Most 
Aulures to vote are based on valid reasons 
zuch as absence because of illness or Official 
business, 

Weighting: All Eisenhower-issue rolicalls 

ve equal statistical weight in this analysis. 

r example, included among the 99 Eisen- 
no aus votes of 1956 were 9 on which 
. votes were recorded. A Mem- 
b votes for these measures, all favored 

y the President, count as heavily in his 
len as his votes on as many controversial 

es decided by close margins. Any system 
differential weighting, however, would 
the analysis less objective and, by the 

Lame token, less useful. 


Concresstonat QUARTERLY's METHOD OF 
SURING A CONGRESSMAN’S PERFORMANCE 
BY ROLLCALL VOTES 


Senne, legislative record of the individual 
acti tor or Representatiye is composed of 
ons—or inactions—many of which are 
& matter of public record. As a mem- 
ot one or more standing committees and 
of 1 several subcommittees, where the shape 
egislation generally is determined, the 
ator participates in the making of im- 
4 b ut decisions, often behind closed doors. 
r Uls move to the floor, he may be busy 
lic g up supporters—again out of pub- 
om, —for an amendment that will be 
Partici On the floor he may or may not 
om pate in the recorded debate. The only 
legisla record by which the actions of any 
his tor may be compared with those of 
Colleagues is the rollcall vote. 
great bulk of proposed legislation that 
es the floor is disposed of by voice 
1 a record of each legislator’s 
Passed 2 For example, Congress in 1956 
2,791 bills, yet recorded only 203 roll- 
reject Some of the legislation accepted or 
Verse} by voice vote is important. Con- 
Folica; Some of the matters disposed of by 
Neverth vote are relatively unimportant. 
sane mie, most rollcalis involve sub- 
analysis ines and they provide, in the final 
each les the only indisputable record of 
— eglslator's actions. 
— reasons, Congressional Quarterly 
Specialy. the results of all rollcalls in 
how . designed voting charts. These 
Vote and es of the proposals put to a 
the positions recorded by the 
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Members. Congressional Quarterly’s roll- 
call charts present the individual Member's 
eee voting record, insofar as it is avail- 
able. 

This voting record, covering a wide span 
of legislative issues during any session, is 
inevitably open to partisan analysis and in- 
terpretation by the two major parties and 
other interested groups. In an attempt to 
provide students of Congress with a mean- 
ingful yet nonpartisan analysis of record 
voting, Congressional Quarterly conducts 
five separate and distinct studies, each under 
a specific system of ground rules, as follows: 

Presidential support and opposition: This 
study is designed to show the extent to 
which each Member of Congress supports 
or opposes the specific legislative requests 
or stands of the President. Key step is the 
choice of rolicalls for inclusion in the 
tabulation. Only those votes are included 
on which it is possible to say that the Pres- 
ident, were he a Member of Congress, would 
have voted “yea” or “nay” on the basis of 
his personal messages and statements issued 
before the vote was taken. This method 
results in the Inclusion of some noncontro- 
verslal votes as well as the exclusion of cer- 
tain important rolicalls on which the Presi- 
dent’s own position was not publicly clear at 
the time the vote was taken. Any departure 
from the method used, however, would lead 
to a subjective weighing of issues, the re- 
sults of which would be open to serious 
challenge. 

Party unity: This study is designed to 
show the extent to which each Member votes 
with the majority oe aay io or te 

ajority is opposed by a major 0 e 
9 . Pinus, by definition, rolicalls 
included in the tabulation of party unity 
scores are selected automatically according 
to the numerical outcome of the vote. 
While this is an inherently arbitrary divi- 
since the majority in question may 
unanimity to one more than the 
minority, it is the only method available 
that is free of bias. Any approach based 
on a yardstick determined by the votes of 
the respective party leaders runs into the 
fact that these leaders occasionally are to be 
found voting with a distinct party minority. 
In the absence of any more reliable method 
of determining party positions when they 
are in opposition, the system used by Con- 
gressional Quarterly provides the best in- 
dex to a Member's support of his party rela- 
tive to that of his party 5 erase 

Bi isan support: This study, Sod 
3 unity, is designed to show the 
extent to which each Member yotes with his 
party’s majority when both party majorities 
are in agreement. All rolicalls thus are 
classified automatically either as party unity 
or bipartisan support votes, according to 
the mathematical outcome. As in the case 
of the former, the size of the majorities may 
vary widely on bipartisan support votes, al- 
though they tend to be large in the case of 
votes on relatively noncontroversial issues. 

Voting participation: This study is de- 
signed to show the extent to which each 
Member actually casts “yea” or “nay” votes— 
the only kind that can determine the legis- 
lative outcome—on rolicalls for which he is 
eligible. Relatively few Members score 100 
percent since absences due to illness, com- 
mittee sessions and travel are common. Vot- 
ing participation is not, however, a record of 
absenteeism as such. It is a measure of the 
relative extent to which Members make ef- 
fective use of their voting privilege. 

On the record: Members who, for one rea- 
son or another, do not cast “yea” or “nay” 
votes on rollcalls are generally recorded as 
“being for or against the measure voted 
upon. These recorded positions are added 
to the “yea” and “nay” votes in tabulating 
on the record, which is a measure of the 
extent to which each Member makes his 
position on all rolicall votes a matter of 
public record. 
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Each of the foregoing studies is sub 
to the qualifications set forth in the arora 
rules for each study, Full understanding of 
these qualifications is essential to any in- 
8 placed upon the group and in- 
v scores derived from th 
eee e methods 


How’s That Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 ` 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star in an editorial the day 
following President Eisenhower’s address 
at the governors’ conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., published an editorial 
which bears reading and deserves much 
thought, 

If only the American people would 
weigh well the words of public office- 
holders, from the President right on 
down, and examine those words very 
talk and semantic juggling. 
closely, I feel there would be less double 

The President’s “ghost” in this in- 
stance really went to town. I wonder if 
the President himself had his tongue 
in cheek when he declared for States 
rights at the very time he and his ad- 
ministration were still hearing the echoes 
of the most destructive blow ever de- 
livered against the rights of States—the 
passage by the House of the so-called 
civil-rights bill with the aid of the un- 
holy alliance of New Republicans and 
New Deal Democrats. 

Talking about States rights at a time 
when each day finds new administra- 
tion bills encouraged which gnaw away 
at the rights of the individual States is 
nothing more or less than so much 
hogwash. 

In the tidelands fight the President, 
during his first campaign, promised to 
sign a tidelands bill recognizing the 
rights of the States. He kept his promise 
but his Attorney General whom he ap- 
pointed and who holds office at the pleas- 
ure of the President, is throwing every 
obstacle in the way of keeping in full 
the promise which the President made. 
Instead of allowing the States their full 
rights in the tidelands problem we now 
find the Attorney General and the United 
States trying to take away the loaf of 
bread which is rightfully the States and 
giving to them instead the few crumbs 
which have fallen from the table. 

The President defends the ruling of 
the Supreme Court as the law of the land. 
Since when, until the present Supreme 
Cout took over, have the decisions of the 
court been handed down based on socio- 
logical studies and books of a question- 
able authorship, instead of the percent 
of previous decisions. What Supreme 
Court has reversed as many laws of Con- 
gress as has this Court? 

But that’s another subject. 

Here is the editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Star and an editorial 
which says in plain language what the 
facts in the case really are. 

This editor is to be congratulated. _ 
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The editorial foilows: 
How's THAT AGAIN 

President Eisenhower's address to the Gov- 
ernors assembled in Williamsburg is an in- 
triguing exercise in semantics, 

Mr. Eisenhower started off as a States 
rights man from way back—as far back, 
let's say, as Virginia's Harry Brno. He 
warned that a nation can be enslaved only 
by strong central government. What we 
need here in America is renewed determi- 
nation to hew to the (Jeffersonian) princi- 
ple of diffusion of power, knowing that only 
thus will we ourselves forever avoid drift- 
ing irretrievably into the grasp of some form 
of centralized government. 

This must have come as sweet music to 
the ears of the States rights governors. 
But their rejoicing, if any, was premature. 
For in the next breath, the President de- 
clared: “Opposed though I am to needless 
Federal expansion, since 1953 I have found 
it neccessary to urge Federal action in some 
areas traditionally reserved to the States. 
This was a reference to his school-bullding 
program. The test, it seems, is not what the 
States, or the people of the States, may be 
willing to pay for in the way of schools. 
The test is what the President thinks they 
ought to have, and that, we gather from the 
speech, is what they are going to get—from 
their strong central government. 

Much the same thing is true of the traffic 
situation. Noting that last year’s toll of 
traffic dead soared beyond 40,000 people, Mr. 
Eisenhower said that this was a fearful price 
to pay for the failure of the States to agree 
on the essentials of traffic control. “As for 
traffic safety,” he added, “this, happily (why 
happily?), is still a State and local responsi- 
bility.” But he also warned that we simply 
cannot let this go on. If the States don't 
do something about it, the Federal Govern- 
ment will. 

There was more, but it all adds up to 
the same result. A President who says that 
“I believe deeply in States rights” is quite 
prepared to take whatever Federal actions 
may be dictated by popular pressures and 
transient political expediencies arising out 
of the unwillingness of the States to do 
certain things for themselves. Why not 
come right out and say that Federal inter- 
ference in local affairs is deplorable and 
dangerous—except when a sufficient number 
of people prefer it to no interference? 


California Real Estate Magazine Features 
Information About State and National 
Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3,1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, to my desk 
has come a very lovely and interesting 
Magazine published by the California 
Real Estate Association for the month of 
February 1957, featuring the 1957 Cali- 
fornia State Legislature and the United 
States Congress. 

In this magazine are nicely arranged 
and printed pictures of each of the mem- 
bers of the California State Senate and 
Assembly—and also each of the Members 
of the House and Senate of the United 
States from California. And opposite 
each of the photos is a designation of the 
cistrict represented by the State legis- 
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lator or the National Representative, to- 
gether with a short but appropriate de- 
scriptive statement of some of the facts 
about the gentlemen. 

Throughout the magazine are feature 
articles such as the opening message by 
Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of California, How Bills Become Laws, 
Crucial Issues Confronting 1957 Legisla- 
ture, Streamlining the Legislative Proc- 
ess in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to observe that in 
arranging and publishing this issue of 
this monthly magazine by this group of 
California realtors they have rendered 
a really valuable service to the enlighten- 
ment of their members and other readers 
about the State Legislature in California 
and about the United States Congress. 

I wish to further observe that if more 
regularly published magazines circulat- 
ing to memberships of business and pro- 
fessional and other groups throughout 
our Nation would do some such act at 
appropriate times in connection with 
legislative activities in their respective 
States and in our Nation, it would 
certainly also be a definite contribution 
to the representative way of life under 
our State and United States Constitu- 
tions, 


The “Last Word” Is Far From Having 
Been Spoken on Radiation Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, for- 
tunately for all of us there is a growing 
awareness of the dangers from radiation 
resulting from nuclear weapon testing. 
There are increasing numbers of pro- 
tests against continuation of nuclear 
weapon testing. As an example of these 
strong and cogent protests, I ask per- 
mission insert in the Recorp the ex- 
cellent article from the June 7 issue of 
Washington Window. 

The article follows: 


RADIATION FALLOUT 


Adial Stevenson's destiny apparently is not 
to become President of the United States. 
But there is some chance that he may prove 
to have been right after all. 

His propsals for the elimination or at least 
control of new H-bomb explosions made dur- 
ing the election campaign last year un- 
doubtedly cost him a lot of votes. 

At the very least they cost him some 
caustic criticism by President Eisenhower 
running all the way from the observation 
that the proposals were "foolish" and that 
President had sald his last word on the 
subject. 

That last word is far from having been 
spoken. 

Here it is a bare 6 months from the 1956 
election campaign and the hazard of radia- 
tion fallout Is a livelier topic to public dis- 
cussion than ever. 

Strontium 90 and its cancerous effect on 
human bones have become a topic for the 
popular magazines, 

The genetic influence of other types of 
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radiation is all but discussed at the family 
dinner table. 

Headlines such as “Marshall Islands Chil- 
dren's Growth Stunted by Fallout“ hit the 
newspaper readed in the eye. 

One expert estimates that 80 million per- 
sons would be killed outright in a major H- 
bomb attack on the United States. 

On the one hand is a powerful group of 
scientists, mostly in the Government service, 
who deny that the world is being poisoned 
by radiation fallout or that mankind is in 
danger of an insidious buildup of radiation 
exposure that goes beyond permissible limits. 

The very definition of the word “permis- 
sible” as applied to radiation is the center 
of debate. There is no hard and fast answer. 
The world is still in the middle of scientific 
experimentation to determine how much 
radiation we really must suffer to kill usi 
or how long it will take to build up perilous 
amounts of radiation poison; or whe 
one type of radiation will injure us in our 
lifetime, or another will affect the genes of 
our children and our grandchildren so that 
future generations may be turned into gen- 
erations of monsters. 

The debate—for a long time carried on in 
undisciplined fashion in newspapers ® 
magazines—is now coming under a new type 
of scrutiny that seeks to assemble enoui 
sound information from all segments of the 
scientific world to give the American people 
a real basis from which to judge the prob- 
lem. 

Representative Cart T. Durnam, North 
Carolina Democrat, who is now chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, has 
appointed a special subcommittee under 
Representative Cuer Houiiec, of California, 
charged with the job of laying a scientific 
basis for information on radiation h 
A wide range of scientists has been invi 
to testify during the 2-week hearings already 
underway. 

As might be expected, the differences that 
existed before the hearings still 
Scientists who work with or for the Atomit 
Energy Commission play down the d 
of radiation fallout. They see no reason for 
discontinuing experimental bomb explosions 
unless the tightest kind of inspection 
ment is obtained with the Russians. 

Other scientists take the poistion 
there is some danger, but that the d t 
is less than a weak inspection agreeme? 
under which the Russians might destroy . 

A third position is that the dangers 
radiation fallout are only dimly understood 
in the state of present scientific knowledge 
and that mankind should be given the ben 
ent of the doubt and every effort made tO 
stop further experimentation with huge 
bombs. 

And, finally, there is the position of ® 
large body of scientists who take the position 
that as scientists they “have knowledge 
the dangers involved, and therefore a special 
responsibility to make those dangers known. 
Supported by such scientists as Dr. 
Pauling, a Nobel prize winner for 2 
in chemistry, they have called for an Boge 
national agreement to stop the testing 
nuclear bombs.” 

"Each nuclear bomb test,” they declare 
in an appeal which 2,000 of them signe’, 
“spreads an added burden of radioac 
elements over every part of the world. Eac? 
added amount of radiation causes the 
to the health of human beings all over aie 
world and causes damage to the pool of ae 
man germ plasm such as to lead to oP sive 
crease in the number of seriously defet a 
children that will be born in future gener 
tions.“ 


After listening to all these viewpoints, Oe 
Holifield subcommittee one of these 
will make its report on radiation hazards 
It may well be one of the most importan g 
documents ever published In the history 
the human race. 
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Electric Power for an Expanding Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OP NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


So MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
A er, it is a pleasure to insert in the 
eon dix of the Recorp a speech made 
Drabi e Secretary of Interior, the Hon- 
Mr e Fred A. Seaton. I have known 

Beaton, a fellow Nebraskan, for many 
Teco He has established an enviable 
His rd for good, sound, honest thinking. 
an 


article entitled “Electric Power for 

vo ding Economy” is thought pro- 
de It should make us all realize 
there living in an explosive economy 
is ever expanding and we should 
Goy it is not possible for the Federal 
ernment to supply all of the electric 
— needed by this expanding econ- 
I think one of the greatest steps 


my: 
hasard in our electric energy field is 
tha en by the REA's who are on a 
found businesslike management pro- 


Peet They borrow the money. They 
interest and return the borrowed 
ney, with interest, to the Federal 
— When I first came to Con- 
bercenf C raska farms were about 45 
98 dent electrified, Today it is close to 
brose cent. It is one thing that has 
to me the convenience and comfort 
dream = life that they hardly dared 
the Of a few years ago. I commend 
my inv of the Secretary's article to 


Colleagues: 
ane POWER yor AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 
Ger ny of the Interior Fred A. Seaton) 
Population is growing at a rapid rate; 
by 1978 be 221 million Americans or more 
r economy is expanding, having 
Moving ne $412 billion mark in 1956 and now 
Our : ard $500 billion a year, 
also 2. lectrie power needs are, therefore, 
Ung owing, 
danger Such circumstances there are two 
duce en The first is that we shall not pro- 
Reeds in nee power to meet our country’s 
u thar the next 10 or 20 years, The second 
mae Federal Government will gain 
tiss trol over our electric-power facili- 
Tut re: necessary or desirable. 
aaminlstracta and these dangers underlie the 
Cona tration power policy. 
er the first danger first: The Fed- 
1 ission estimates that by 1965 
Beneratin ea 96 million more kilowatts of 
Present a capacity than we have now. At 
; tes each kilowatt costs $464. Our 
generat Will, therefore, have to spend—for 
Taci » transmission, and distribution 
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996.045 

On} 
needed About 81; percent of the new capacity 
ment 
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build. Fifteen percent, at the outside, may 
come from atomic-energy plants, The rest, 
77 percent, will have to come from steam 
plants, burning fossil fuels—coal, oll, natu- 
ral gas. Except in the TVA region, the Gov- 
ernment traditionally has not built steam 
plants. And the Congress has never spent for 
power development at the rate which would 
be necessary to meet the power needs which 
I have just outlined. 

Faced with these facts, you have two alter- 
natives. You can urge that the Government 
reverse its policies, enter the steam-plant 
business on a large scale, and allot a bigger 
slice of the Federal tax dollar than ever be- 
fore to power development. Or you can up- 
hold the principle, the teamwork principle, 
that the Federal Government should build 
some power facilities, the State governments 
some, local governments some, and private 
utilities some. 

If you take the first alternative, you will 
have to wait a long while (possibly even a 


dangerously long time) for the Congress to, 
start spending for power as you want it to. 


In the meantime—and these are crucial 
years—our population will continue to grow. 
Our power needs will expand. The possi- 
bility of shortages of electricity will be a 
constant threat. 

If you take the second alternative, you 
can have a reasonable expectation of new 
projects started today and new power put 
on the line at approximately the same rate as 
that of the growth in demand. 

Actually, most Americans believe in the 
teamwork concept. Except for the zealots, 
most people neither want to abolish the 
private utilities and the State and munici- 
pal PUD’s nor to remove the Federal Govern- 
ment from the power field. We believe that 
each of these organizations has its proper 
place and its share of work to do in pro- 
ducing and marketing power. Only through 
the teamwork of all can the country be as- 
sured of adequate power development. And 
we believe that through teamwork the coun- 
try can simultaneously avoid the second 
danger I mentioned at the outset: an excess 
of Federal control. For teamwork assures 
us of many sources of capital and decision 
making—not just one—in the electric power 
field. 

Teamwork has, in fact, been responsible 
for much of our progress so far, 

This Nation's standard of living has never 
been equaled elsewhere in the world. But 
our accomplishment owes much to the re- 
Hability, economy, and adequacy of our 
country’s electric service. Scientific and 
technological developments have led to the 
manufacture of reliable and efficient genera- 
tion, transmission, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion equipment. Twenty-five years ago 1 
pound of coal produced 0.67 kilowatt-hour. 
Today the same pound of coal produces 1.06 
kilowatt-hours. Twenty-five years ago 
small local utilities served limited geograph- 
ical areas. Today transmission intercon- 
nections and pooled operations have im- 
proved the reliability of service and con- 
tributed to the economic loading of systems, 
New designs and the use of improved protec- 
tive equipment bave made distribution sys- 
tems more reliable. Twenty-five years ago 
the average retail monthly cost of electric 
energy for 100 kilowatt-hours was about 
$4.75. In 1956 the cost was $3.88, 

The relatively stable cost of electric sery- 
ice during the past quarter century—during 


an economic depression, two 

postwar period—could not — — polis 
tained except for the initiative and resource- 
fulness of men in management, the inge- 
nulty of scientists and engineers, and the 
competent decisions of State and Federal 
regulatory agencies, These people have all 
rendered outstanding public service. Their 
accomplishment is reflected in the Federal 
Power Commission statistics for the past 
quarter century, which show that installed 
generation capacity of the utility industry 
increased from 34,386,739 kilowatts in 1932 
to 120,435,249 kilowatts in 1957. It is dif- 
cult to overestimate what this energy source 
eat meant to the Nation's increasing pros- 
Perity. 

But we don't have to look to the past for 
all our evidence. Today in the Pacific North- 
west teamwork is again helping an entire 
region’s economic development. 

Before President Eisenhower took office, a 
former Secretary of the Interior said: 

“The power supply outlook in the Pacific 
Northwest for the next several years will re- 
main critical. Power requirements continue 
to exceed supply and the addition of defense 
industry loads with associated increases in 
civilian power requirements will further tax 
the existing generating and transmission fa- 
cilities. Even with strict adherence to pres- 
ent recommended schedules for installation 
of new generating plants it is expected that 
the Pacific Northwest will be in a power 
shortage situation until 1957." 

A power shortage was indeed imminent in 
this area during the latter part of 1952 and 
early 1953. Electric power use was curtailed. 
I am sure the people directly affected— 
especially in industries which were required 
to slow production and cut their payrolis— 
will remember the incident. This power 
shortage and other threatened brownouts 
occurred even though the contribution of the 
Federal Government was substantial. 

Under the former administration's policy 
of preempting power sites for exclusive Fed- 
eral development, State and municipal or- 
ganizations and private companies could 
only plead each year for more and more 
Federal spending. Local initiative’ was 
stifled. Each year more serious power short- 
ages were predicted. Business began to look 
elsewhere. 

But today under the policy of planned 
teamwork much progress has been made to 
correct this state of affairs. Water resource 
development is proceeding at an ever-in- 
creasing rate. Local organizations are get- 
ting the opportunity to plan, finance, con- 
struct, and operate their projects. 

The municipal plants of Tacoma, Seattle, 
and Eugene have facilities under construc- 
tion to provide 604,000 kilowatts of energy. 
In Washington the Grant County, Chelan 
County, Douglas County, and Klickitat 
public utility districts have currently under 
construction and in planning 3,456,000 kilo- 
watts—more than the total Federal kilowatt 
contribution in the past 10 years. 

These organizations, it might be observed, 
are not private interests. They are public- 
power entities. Moreover, their projects are 
under strict regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission, which under the law is respon- 
sible for making certain that no hydro- 
electric project on a river subject to Federal 
jurisdiction will impair the fullest possible 
sa of the resources of the entire 
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But teamwork doesn't involve just local or 
regional or private groups. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has much to do, 

Federal action has, for example, brought 
immense industrial and agricultural and 
human benefits to the areas of the Central 
Valley of California, the Tennessee Valley, 
the Missouri Valley, and the Columbia River 
Basin. The administration is well aware 
of the importance and necessity of wise 
Federal programs in the water resources 
field. Last year, for example, the President 
supported and signed into law the great 
upper Colorado River storage project—the 
largest irrigation measure ever authorized 
by the Congress in a single plece of legis- 
lation. Under this project tremendous reser- 
voirs will be built. The water supply of 
the upper Coloradg Basin—a supply used 
in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado,. Arizona, New 
Mexico, and other States—will be stabilized. 
Within 25 years irrigation water will be 
brought to more than 360,000 acres of land. 
A millon kilowatts of hydroelectric power 
will be made available. 

These changes will mean that a vast un- 
derdeveloped area, rich in natural resources, 
will be able to take care of the needs of 
an increased population for more homes, 
more schools, more businesses, and more 
productive farms. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is an- 
other means to the same end. Such admin- 
istration measures help illustrate what the 
President meant when he said at McNary 
Dam in 1954: “The issue is not * * * pub- 
lic power versus unregulated private power. 
The issue posed to us is Federal monopoly 
of power as against public or regulated 
power, freely chosen in each instance by 
the citizens of each area, with the Federal 
Government coming in as a cooperating part- 
ner where this seems necessary or desir- 
able.” 

Like the upper Colorado project and the 
TVA, McNary Dam itself is an example of 
the type of undertaking that, because of its 
sheer size, can be accomplished only by the 
Federal Government. The Hoover Dam is 
another. Grand Coulee is another. The ad- 
ministration looks with favor on such proj- 
ects which, in Lincoln's words, need to be 
undertaken but which cannot be success- 
fully undertaken by individuals or non- 
Federal organizations. : 

In accordance with this policy, in fiscal 
year 1956 the Bureau of Reclamation added 
$160 million to its $2.6 billion investment in 
western projects for power and other pur- 
poses. It added hydroelectric generating ca- 
pacity in multipurpose dams in the amount 
of 120,000 kilowatts. With the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Bureau now has underway 299 
projects, for flood control, navigation, irri- 
gation, water supply, and power. The Bu- 
reau, the corps, and other divisions of 
Government will continue to do their full 
and proper share as members of the team. 

As the figure just mentioned indicates, of 
course, the development of hydroelectric 
power is only one of the results of the best 
kind of river basin project. The adminis- 
tration believes in multiple-purpose under- 
takings—projects which bring forth not 
Just one benefit, but a variety, in irrigation 
development, power generation, fish and 
wildlife conservation, improvement of nav- 
igation. Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 force- 
Tully set down this general principle: 

“* © © every waterway should be made to 
serve the people as largely and in as many 
different ways as possible. It is poor busi- 
ness to develop a river for navigation in such 
a way as to prevent its use for power, when 
by a little foresight it could be made to serve 
both purposes. We cannot afford needlessly 
to sacrifice power to irrigation, or irrigation 
to domestic water supply, when by taking 
thought we may have all three, Every stream 
should be used to the utmost. No stream 
can be so used unless such use is planned for 
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in advance. When such plans are made we 
shall find that, instead of interfering, one 
use can often be made to assist another. 
Each river system from its headwaters in the 
forest to its mouth on the coast, is a single 
unit and should be treated as such. Navi- 
gation of the lower reaches of a stream can- 
not be fully developed without the control of 
floods and low waters by storage and drain- 
age. Navigable channels are directly con- 
cerned with the protection of source waters 
and with soil erosion, which takes the ma- 
terials for bars and shoals from the richest 
portions of our farms. The uses of a stream 
for domestic and municipal water supply, 
for power, and in many cases for irrigation, 
must also be, taken into full account.” 

The Eisenhower administration believes in 
basin development for multiple purposes 
through teamwork. As the President said 
only a few months ago, in his state-of-the- 
Union message: 

“The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
reaches the soll until it reaches the ocean 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood con- 
trol, power production, and domestic and in- 
dustrial uses, clearly demands the closest 
kind of cooperation and partnership be- 
tween municipalities, States, and the Fed- 
eral Government,” 

Following such a principle we can make 
certain that the Federal Government will 
not take on functions which properly belong 
to States and localities. And we can make 
certain also that in the years Immediately 
before us our country will have the elec- 
tricity it needs for Its people, every day be- 
coming more numerous, and their economy, 
every year moving to higher and higher pla- 
teaus. 


Teamwork is the keynote in the article 
prepared for Public Utilities Fortnight- 
ly—beginning on page 798—by the Hon- 
orable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. Secretary Seaton is a native 
of the District of Columbia, but he spent 
most of his life in Nebraska and Kansas. 
He attended Kansas State College, from 
which he received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree in 1955. His primary in- 
terest before becoming a member of the 
Eisenhower administration was in the 
publishing and radio business in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. He calls Hastings, 
Nebr., his home, where he publishes the 
Hastings Daily Tribune. In 1951 he was 
appointed to the United States Senate 
to fill the vacancy left by the passing of 
Nebraska's Senator Kenneth S. Wherry. 
He also served as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, 1953, and administrative as- 
sistant to the President, 1955. He was 
appointed the 36th Secretary of Interior 
on May 28, 1956. 


Key Piece in the Mideast Puzzle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the May 19 issue of the New York Times 
magazine appeared an article which, I 
am afraid, has been overlooked and de- 
serves much more widespread consider- 
ation, Its author, the Very Reverend 
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James Pike, is dean of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, as well as profes- 
sor of religion and law at Columbia 
University. 

The most pressing problem in the 
Middle East is, of course, that of solving 
the Arab refugee puzzle. Until it is 
solved, no lasting peace will be achieved- 
Dean Pike’s suggestions and ana. 
make not only absorbing reading, but 
offer a constructive. program which con- 
stitutes a challenge to the leadershiP 
of this country. 

The article follows: 

Key PIECE IN THE Mipeast PUZZLE 
(By James A. Pike) 

The peace of the world may turn on ®& 
"yiclous circle’ in the Middle East. The 
vicious circle is this: there can be no 
Peace until the Arab refugee problem is 
solved: and the Arab refugee problem can- 
not be solved until there is a real 
Is there any way out of this circle? 

I pondered these things a little over a year 
ago as my wife and I visited a large 
camp south of Bethlehem. The misery these 
establishments represent has been too fre- 
quently described to require exposition here. 
But the dreadfulness of the situation is more 
psychological and spiritual than physical. 
The United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East has 
seen to it that there are 1,600 calories Pet 
day per person—higher than some, at 1. 
of the residents had before. The tin huts 
(ovens under blazing summer sun) a 
skimpy tents (chilly diggings in the 
are no worse than many Arab accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. t 

But even if the food and lodging were — 
for kings, the situation would be tragic. 
remember our passing, near the en 
to the camp, a tall lean Arab just sitting a 
front of his hut looking off into space an 
an hour later, as we passed the same place 
he had not moved or changed his 
sion. Nothing to do—except to dwell on bis 
situation, to nourish his resentment over 
past, to refiect on the apparent hope 
of the future and, when he gathers with his 
fellows, nothing to talk about—except to 89 
over the same ground, and fan the resent- 
ment, This is a living death. 


It is an existence suffered by an unknown 
number of people who fled or were dislodged 
from their homes during the partition @ 
Palestine and the subsequent fighting. 
mates of the refugee population run 
800,000 to 900,000, including the chil 
born in the camps. These Arabs are 
living in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and the 
Gaza strip, which is officially Egyptian. t 

Whose fault is it that the refugees 8° 
where they are in the first place? whos? 
fault is it that they are still there? And 
what can be done about ib? 


As to the first question, we received con- 
flicting answers. From the Arabs: “We 
driven out of our homes and lands by 
Jews.” From the Israelis: “We urged them t? 
stay; the Arab nations urged them to leave 
and promised them their lands—and 8 
when they returned.“ Who is right? = 
terestingly enough, both statements are tru 

To grasp this apparent contradiction, a 
must put yourself in the position of 
individual Palestinian Arab in 1948. He 
confronted with a rapid—and confusing- 
series of events. (1) The U. N. had 2 
the partition of Palestine into a Jewish 3 
and an Arab state, it being contempla 
that there would be Arab and Jewish cities 
in each. (2) The British abandoned ged 
mandate before arrangements were wo 3) 
out for the two new states to take over. (3) 
The state of Israel was forthwith declared: 
no Arab Palestinian state was organized’ 
(4) Immediately the surrounding bloc 
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Arab states attacked Israel. Out of the re- 
sulting insecurity of Jew and Arab alike came 
Conflicting pressures on the Arab in Israeli 
territory: 

Fear of his fate under the Jews: The 
Jewish terrorist groups were operating— 
albeit unofficially. The ruthless massacre in 
the Arab village of Deir Yassin was vivid in 
memory. Arabs in some localities were 
threatened. Why? Fanaticlam, fear of an 
internal fifth column, desire to clear the 
Property for Jews. 

Fear of his fate under Arab rule: The in- 
Vading Arabs put pressure on him to leave 
and threatened him if he would not. And 
most people thought then that the Arabs 
Would win the war. 

Hope of gain: If he left and then returned, 
Which he was most sure to do once the Jews 
Were overwhelmed, he would share in the 
booty—the Jewish properties. 

Arab solidarity: After all, he was an Arab, 
and his brother Arabs were fighting Jews. 
And this cleavage had old roots. 

The promises of the Jews: The official 

ll attitude was clear enough. The Gov- 
t urged the Arabs to stay, spreading 
this word throughout the land by sound- 
and handbills. They were promised 
an equal place in the new nation. 

Under these pressures the individual Arab 
Could hardly be blamed for making either 

_ Secision—to go or to stay. As it turned out, 
who stayed fared better than those 
Who left. In terms of economic and educa- 


tional opportunity, health and sanitation, ` 


the Israeli Arabs are, by and large, consider- 
Ably better off than other Arabs in the Mid- 
dle East. And because Israel is a democracy, 
have more voice in the government of 
their nation than do the Arabs in Saudi 
Arabia, or, for that matter, than do the 
Palestinian Arabs in Jordan—now that the 
10 Jordanian (largely Bedouin) minority 
in absolute power there. 
udewever. there have been certain limita- 
ons on the Arabs in Israel, such as freedom 
of movement. This is justified by the gov- 
tanment on the ground ot security. but this 
actor may be exaggerated; indeed, the su- 
Preme court of Israel has on occasion sought 
* check the zeal of the military administra- 
oe of Galilee; and during the Sinai opera- 
ay there was no report of any rebellion of 
ell Arabs. But American critics are 
er hat estopped from making too much 
all this because the Arab in Israel is by 
and large in a better position than the 
— Negro In large parts ot our coun- 


But the fact is that the majority of the 
bs left—and hardly for capricious rea- 
Pad the present standstill in this situa- 
n? Many refugees in other areas have 
real settled with useful work and with a 
Tita future in their adopted homelands. 
eae itself, less than one-hundredth the 
800 ot the Arab world, has settled some 
is e, refugees from many nations. There 
Case Crucial difference. For example, in the 
the 85 the recent exodus of Hungarians to 
refy nited States, our Government and the 
arene regard the situation in Hungary 
9 accompli and their future is planned 
Sie dingly. But neither the Arab nations 
88 Palestinian refugees so regard the 
8 tion in the Middle East. They will not 
of ene fact of the existence of the State 
i el. Its extermination is the top 

y in the foreign policy of the Arab 
refugee. and in the heart of the individual 


pine, 2 failure to develop constructive 


tri Or permanent resettiement is not at- 
sity table simply to the lack of the neces- 
Want de Or means. The Arab States don't 
they refugees settled, for if they were 

Would lose their most potent propa- 


loway, piece against Isracl. As Ralph Gal- 


Until recently head of United Nations 
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relief in Jordan, has sald, "The Arab States 
do not want to solve the refugee problem. 
They want to keep it an open sore, as an 
affront to the United Nations and as a 
weapon against Israel. Arab leaders don't 
give a damn whether the refugees live or 
die.” 

Recently, Henry Labouisse, director of 
UNRWA, declared that the Arab States have 
placed so many obstacles in the way of U. N. 
help for their own fellow-Arabs that it may 
be necessary soon to suspend such relief en- 
tirely. The Arab aim is to foster in the 
refugees the notion that return to their 
former homes is the only desideratum., 

But is that a real possibility? Assume 
that there is a minimum of 800,000 refugees 
(it is hard to get a firm figure; there were 
probably 500,000 to 600,000 to start with). 
The population of Israel today is 1,900,000. 
No nation, regardless of past rights and 


wrongs, could contemplate taking in a fifth ` 


column of such size. And fifth column it 
would be, people nurtured for 10 years in 
hatred of Israel and totally dedicated to its 
destruction. 

We can get a hint of what the presence 
of this large block of dissidents would mean 
to Israel's stability from what the acquisition 
of the Palestinian Arabs has done to Jor- 
dan's stability; the gulf between their 
orientation and objectives and those of the 
Bedouin population of the former Trans- 
Jordan has been the prime factor in the ex- 
plosive situation in present-day Jordan. For 
an analogy, we must think of this: the scru- 
pulosity with which the United States ex- 
amines the views of each potential immi- 
grant does not encourage us to imagine that 
we would be willing to take in nearly 71 mil- 
lion sworn enemies of the nation, which is 
what the proportionate figure would be, 

But doesn’t this argument prove too 
much? It would be said that the very mag- 
nitude of the refugee group as compared 
with the present population of Israel argues 
for their return, whatever the consequences 
to the State of Israel, since the figures prove 
that there should never have been a Jewish 
state in Palestine. 3 

Actually, as a non-Zionist, I was and am 
less than convinced by the arguments for 
the establishment of Israel in the first 
place. But the fact is that it was estab- 
lished—and its right to exist is grounded 
on two bases of paramount validity: first, it 
was established by action of the only inter- 
national authority, the U. N.; and second, it 
won a war brought against it by the Arab 
states. i ; 

We can’t turn back the clock of history. 
Literally, the territory that is now Israel is 
not the same country that the refugees left. 
Nine years of intensive development, urban 

of heavy immigration; 


left. 
if return is ruled out, then what? 


Equally unthinkable is the continuation, 
year after year, of the demoralizing—and 
ever-explosive—status quo. The only live 
option then is permanent resettlement. 
And the barriers to that are not 80 formid- 
able as has often been assumed, These are 
the barriers: 

1. In Jordan and the Gaza Strip, where 
the bulk of the refugees reside, there is not 
enough arable land or enough available em- 
ployment in commerce and industry to sup- 
port anywhere near the total number of 
refugees. 

2. Resettlement (in contrast to relief) 
would require a large capital outlay. 

3. The Arab nations do not want resettle- 
ment. 

Serious as these barriers are, they surely 
are not insuperable. Yet any solution must 
take them into account. Foolhardy as it 
may seem for me to say so, I believe there 
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is a solution—if the United Nations 
United States get behind it—and that it ine 
volves these elements: 

The signing of a permanent peace treaty: 
There is only an armistice now, dating from 
the 1948 war, and Iraq has not even signed 
that (this is one reason Israel is nervous 
about the possibility of Iraq’s absorbing Jor- 
dan and thus becoming her eastern neigh- 
bor). A peace treaty would acknowledge 
once and for all the existence of the state 
of Israel and make her less trigger happy, an 
attitude born of anxiety. And it would per- 
mit border readjustments which both eco- 
nomic and military realism require. The 
border now is so quixotic that it is difficult 
to defend and, since it is virtually unmarked 
(the Arab nations have so since 
they do not recognize that there is an Israel), 
many innocent trespasses—both ways—have 
occurred, with bloody results. 

More than that, there would be eliminated 
one of the t sources of Arab hate— 
the plight of Arab farmers whose 
ended up on the Jordanian side and whose 
groves and fields ended up on the Israeli side. 
And there would be removed the resentment 
of the Israelis at being barred from Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem, t because of 
the buildings and great library of the Hebrew 
University and the Hadassah Hospital. 

Mutual development, with outside aid, of 
water projects: The arable land in both 
Israel and Jordan would be much increased 
by the diversion of the waters of the Jordan 
River. And this is only one of several prac- 
tical possibilities. 

Economic union and mutual planning: 
This was contemplated by, and included in, 
the terms of the U. N.’s 1948 partition plan. 
As things now stand, to take one example, 
Israel imports beef from Argentina, Jordan 
exports meat via a tortuous route through 
Syria and Lebanon. Thus Israel's cost is in- 
creased, Jordan's profit is cut, and both lose, 
And neither can afford it. Another example: 
the Gaza strip is economically viable only 
when linked to Israel. Economic planning— 
and outside assistance in development— 
would bring about fullest use of the re- 
sources of the whole area, with an increase in 
employment opportunities, 

Resettlement of the refugees: Her borders 
secure, her existence recognized by her 
neighbors, the development of her economy 
linked with theirs. Israel could with less 
risk grant total equality, including complete 
freedom of movement, to her Arab citizens, 
and proceed to admit a proportion of the 
erstwhile Arab residents of her territory— 
perhaps the number 100,000, which back in 
1949 Israel offered to take, though the offer 
was declined. If the offer is made, it will 
probably turn out that not so many will, 
in fact, want to go back. But, this quota 
filled, let the rest be settled in Arab nations 
on new arable lands made available by new 
water and in the new industry and service 
trade that will follow. 

The pattern for this has already been set 
by Israel in its resettlement of some 400,000 
Jews from Arab lands in western Asia and 
north Africa who abandoned their property 
and whatever wealth they had and arrived 
penniless in Israel. There have been refugee 
camps in Israel all along, but with this differ- 
ence: They have been temporary reception 
centers, because Israel really wanted to settle 
the newcomers. 


How to finance all this? Assuming that 
the preceding steps have been taken, this is 
the easiest part. In 1952 the U. N. allotted 
the sum of $200 million for this purpose and 
less than $7 million has been spent because 
the Arabs refused even to complete prelimi- 
nary studies on how their own people could 
be helped. But more than this will be 
needed. 

Let Israel add to the fund the value of 
the Arab property which it now utilizes for 
others, and which is not, under the plan pro- 
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posed, reoccupied by returning Arabs. Then 
let the Arab countries add to the account 
the value of the property of the 400,000 Jews 
who filed Arab lands into Israel. Then let 
our own Nation, which has such a stake in 
peace in the Middle East, contribute, at 
least, the cost of the technical assistance 
needed. And, once the job is underway, there 
will be saved the enormous cost of direct re- 
lief each year, since the resettled persons 
will have been enabled to support themselves. 

But can Arab and Jew ever live peacefully 
together? Is the enmity undying? I don't 
thik so. Maybe it was just a straw in the 
wind, but when I visited with a class at the 
new University of Tel Aviv, I observed that 
an Arab student seemed to be well received 
and he was friendly enough to the others. 
And at the Mandelbaum Gate, at the Jordan- 
Israel border in Jerusalem, we observed 
something that is a foretaste of what could 
be. 

On the Israeli side I saw a pile of new 
Arab picture magazines. “Where did you 
get them?” I asked the guard. “From the 
guards on the Jordan side,” he answered. 
“We trade them.” I pressed further. 
“When you do that, do you smile at each 
other?” “Of course,“ he retorted. “We're 
friends; we have coffee together.” Indi- 
viduals can always get along with each oth- 
er—or at least can judge each other for what 
each one is—once the official tensions are 
relaxed, 

But there is no hope that they will be un- 
less the United Nations and the United States 
broaden their conception of the Middle East 
problem. We should expand the Eisenhower 
Doctrine to include the development and 
presentation to the Middle East countries 
of an overall plan which includes something 
like the elements outlined above. I am not 
suggesting that the hostilities can be “bought 
off"; but if we are firm and consistent In our 
influence and if the interest and energies 
of the whole region can be redirected toward 
the development of the entire area by the 
availability of a tangible, practical plan, the 
various groups of Arabs will find that they 
can like each other (something yet to be 
attained as recent events have shown) and 
that Arabs and Jews can like each other— 
and even have coffee together. 

Among the narrow, winding streets of old 
Jerusalem (in Jordan), shared as they are 
by native Arabs, tourists, and donkeys, is a 
tiny side street surmounted by a large sign 
which reads, For people only.” This pro- 
vides a good slogan for any plan for the re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees and the con- 
sequent chance of peace for all in the Middle 
East—not pro-Israel, not pro-Arab, but for 
the sake of people. 


Rosendahl Blasts Navy Cut of Blimp Sub 
EK.illers 
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HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George Carroll, from the New York Jour- 
nal American of June 24, 1957: 
ROSENDAHL Biasts Navy Cur or BLIMP SUB 

KILLERS 


(By George Carroll) 
Vice Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, retired, 
accused the Navy today of indefensible bun- 
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gling when it chopped our antisubmarine 
blimp units 50 percent, effective June 30. 

How can the Washington brass justify it, 
he demanded, if Russia's undersea threat 
is as serious as they say and reports of 
Red submarines off our coasts keep piling 
up? 

In a stinging statement handed exclu- 
sively to the Journal-American Admiral 
Rosendahl called for a public investigation 
into the Navy's illogical, ill-considered de- 
cision, 

TWO VITAL POINTS 


This country's greatest authority on alr- 
ships made these two points: 

1, The blimp is the only submarine fight- 
er we have, either in the air or on the 
surface, that can carry and use all our 
different detecting devices “and you can't 
kill a submarine until you locate it.” 

2. Airships escorted 89,000 allied vessels 
in World War II “and not one was sunk 
by enemy submarines while under such 
escort.” 

The blimp story leaked first in Washing- 
ton. Next, it was confirmed at Norfolk head- 
quarters of Adnr. Jerauld Wright, Atlan- 
tic fleet commander. 

His deputy chief of staff, Capt. Alfred 
G. Ward, said the reduction was based pri- 
marily on economy and was in the wind even 
before Congress started whittling President 
Eisenhower's military budget. 


CAUGHT OFF GUARD 


But if it was in the wind, it certainly hit 
the Navy's leading lighter-than-air men 
without notice. 

“First I heard about it was when I read it 
in the papers,” said Capt. Emmett Sullivan, 
the Navy's most experienced veteran in air- 
ships now on duty, who has been assistant 
chief of staff, plans, Eastern Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Sullivan, a 1927 Annapolis graduate, 
is retiring this month to take a job in the 
aircraft industry, 


TWELVE BLIMPS TO GO 


The deactivation order affects Airship 
Squadrons ZP-1 and ZP-4, both assigned to 
the naval air station at Weeksville, S. C., 
where Capt. A. L. Cope commands Fleet Air- 
ship Wing 1. 

The 2 squadrons operate 12 blimps and 
haye a combined complement of 65 officers 
and 300 enlisted men, 

Captain Cope, the Navy's senior airship 
man once Captain Sullivan departs, will be 


left with only two squadrons of antisub-, 


marine blimps and two early warning radar 
blimp units. 

These 4 units are scattered; 2 at Lakehurst, 
N. J., 1 at Key West, Fla., and 1 at Glynco, 
Ga. 

There is also a helicopter antisubmarine 
squadron at Weeksville. Reports are circu- 
lating that these Sikorskys and Bells may be 
shifted to Norfolk, leaving nothing opera- 
tional at all at the Carolina base. 

Here is Admiral Rosendahl's full state- 
ment to the Journal-American: 

“The unbelievably precipitous elimination 
of half the Navy’s antisubmarine blimp units 
is, in my opinion, illogical, fll considered 
and indefensible from any standpoint. 

“It is impossible to believe anyone really 
possessing airship knowledge was consulted 
or heeded. 

“Any pretended economy through slashing 
the Navy's smallest specialty one-third (Edi- 
tor’s note: There are blimp units on early 
warning radar duty in addition to antisub- 
marine service) is transparent hocus-pocus. 

DENIES OBSOLESCENCE 


“Any pretense that the blimp is an obso- 
lescent antisubmarine type is wholly obliv- 
ious of the facts, 

“Blimps for both antisubmarine and early- 
warning purposes are on the threshold of 
achieving very important defense utility. 
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But their potentialities apparently will never 

see daylight in an organization autocratically 

dominated solely by airplane thinking and 

by persistent refusal to recognize the basit 

differences between airships and airplanes 
“WHY KEEP ANY? 


“Anyone who can distinguish between a 
submarine and an airplane should be able 
to understand the differences between air- 
ships and airplanes. 

“In the antisubmarine field, the blimp 18 
the only type, surface or air, which can 
carry and operate all the known detection 
devices as well as adequate offensive equip- 
ment. 

“If blimps are ineffective, why do we re- 
tain two squadrons of the same ones as those 
eliminated? 

“If the submarine threat is as great as 
advertised, how can we eliminate any useful 
antisubmarine type from an organization 
whose prime task is antisubmarine warfare? 

“This action reflects the generally myopi¢ 
attitude of the Navy toward airships. 
airships are to succeed, they must be p 
under men who understand them, They 
must not be made third-rate members and 
convenient whipping boys of the airplane 
organization. 

“No question of national security can be 
raised as a convenient shield for warding 
off a public investigation of the Navy's bung- 
ling of airship matters, 

“Let us hope such an airing comes before 
the remaining morale of the Navy's small. 
leaderless airship organization is completely 
shattered and before the Navy itself de- 
stroys all hope of fair determination of air- 
ship potentialities.” 

Admiral Rosendahl's unswerving faith in 
the military value of airships was vindica 
once before, soon after Pearl Harbor. But 
the crash of the Shenandoah, split apart by a 
storm over Ohio, the susequent loss of the 
United States dirigibles Macon and Axron, 
and the ular explosion of the German 
Zeppelin Hindenburg at Lakehurst hung 3 
bad name on lighter-than-air craft, 

As navigator of the Shenandoah in 1925. 
Rosendahl saved himself and his immediate 
shipmates by free-ballooning the broken 
forward section to earth. 

Thereafter he clung to airships, rigid and 
nonrigid, as he had clung to his nayigator’s 
duties in the face of death. 

When German U-boats in 1942 started 
sinking our shipping at a shocking rate under 
our very noses along the east coast, the Navy 
Department hastily organized airship squad- 
rons to spot them and rushed an order t? 
Goodyear in Akron for a couple hundred of 
the hellum- filled sky bags. 

U-BOATS ROUTED 

Rosendahl insists they pushed the U- boats 
back from American shores. 

With planes, helicopters, and even other 
submarines, the blimps have remained a 
of the hunter-killer team that the Navy 
has kept sharpened up to oppose a Soviet 
sub force estimated as high as 400 to 500. 

Does this mean the blimps are going limp 
for good, 100 percent? 


Mystery Shrouds Sub Killers’ Fate 
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from the New York Journal American of 
June 25, 1957: 
Mysrery SHRoups Sus KILLERS’ Farn— Gas- 
BAGS’ Fors STRIKE SILENTLY 
(By George Carroll) 

Who put the slug on half the Navy's anti- 
Submarine patrols by blimp? 

Antisubmarine warfare (ASW) is a 

responsibility of the Navy and Soviet 
Subs are prowling around our Florida guided 
e range. 

Yet a mysterious somebody or group of 
Somebodys suddenly decided we could safely 
dispense with 50 percent of the airships used 
Re this first priority role and mission of the 

vy. 
Our best brains in Navy lighter~than-air 
Were not consulted. There is reason to be- 
lieve that nobody consulted Vice Adm, 

erick W. McMahon, an old naval airman 
Who fought in the Pacific and off Korea, and 
Whose responsibilities today are wrapped up 
in the title: Commander, Eastern Sea 
ntier, 
BLIMP FEATS 


The 2 squadrons of 12 blimps due to be 
deactivated June 30 are based on the frontier 

has to defend. 

And one of these ZPG-2's proved only this 
*pting what kind of a nonstop patrol it can 
do on the hunt for submarines or any other 
- kind of hunt: 
roomar. Jack Hunt won the Distinguished 

Ying Cross in March by skippering a blimp 
nonstop 11 days and 9,500 miles from Massa- 
chusetts to Portugal, down off Africa and 

‘ck to the West Indies and Florida. 

I can’t tell you what the thinking is on 
in Washington,” Admiral McMahon told 

me when 1 inquired if it wasn't a funny time 
cut down on the tools for ASW when—if 
YOu can believe the reports—the Soviet un- 
Pane fleet is growing bolder in American 


How much substance is there to these re- 
Ports? 
“Let's put it this way.” the admiral replied. 
“There has been evidence of Soviet sub- 
es in the Atlantic.“ 
STILL USEFUL 
The 50 percent reduction in airship ASW 
Squadrons on the East Coast (we abolished 
dur World War II airship squadrons on the 
est Coast in 1947) doesn't mean the Navy 
cutting blimps off the hunter-killer team, 
x McMahon insisted. 
“They have a place and function.” 
en I mentioned that lighter-than-air 
st seem to be riled plenty over the situa- 
Smit Admiral McMahon rejoined with a 
s at least good to hear there's such 
t in any particular branch. Everybody 
nds to think his weapons are the best.” 
ALWAYS READY 
Gantt admiral's retiring deputy for plans, 
We Emmett Sullivan, Annapolis, 1927, who 
tie k a squadron of blimps across the Atlan- 
in 1944 and used them to put a night- 
this. Seal on the Straits of Gibraltar, says 
ue en the ceiling ls zero-zero and nothing 
Dees: you can always fire up an alr- 
go.” 
ing planes were doing a good job of keep- 
German submarines out of the Medi- 
ranean daytimes—but nights, no. 
M nee of them tried it after Sullivan put 
Diek limps on darkness patrol at 100 feet, 
310 and forth, back and forth across the 
x . straits, but none of them ever made 


in eat about this grounding business that's 
works today? Says Sullivan: 
are the light of the priority attached to 
isubmarine warfare, I find it diMfcult to 
ncile the decommissioning of two antl- 
e airship squadrons, 
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“The blimp is the only type of aircraft 
capable of carrying all established means of 
detecting submarines submerged, at snorkel 
depth or surfaced.” f 

Other lighter-than-air people said blimps 
can operate with magnetic airborne detec- 
tors, known for short as MAD; sonar buoys, 
a delicate “ear” that listens for subs and 
radar detectors, plus infrared and other in- 
struments that are still on the secret list. 


SONAR EFFECTIVE 


Sonar is said to be the most effective. 
Blimps can drag these ears“ through a sus- 
pected area constantly. Helicopters can 
winch them down periodically, Airplanes 
can’t dunk them at all. 

“You can't hunt subs with 700-mile-an- 
hour jets,” one airship veteran told me. 
Furthermore, airships can do the job at 
one-fifth the cost of any other aircraft.” 

After the last big war, the Navy developed 
a pair of twin Grumman airplanes, the 
Guardians, to track and destroy submarines. 
In 1954, both functions were bulit into a 
single plane, the Grumman Tracker, now on 
duty with the Atlantic Fleet. 

Blimp men say the Tracker is fine, and 
helicopters are too, but there is definitely a 
need for the peculiar talents of their great 
Goodyear elephants plodding above the ocean 
waves. 1 

The matter of the blimps may seem like a 
sort of intraservice decision well left to ex- 
perts (except that in this case the experts 
weren't consulted). 

CAN CHECK SIGNALS 


It won't be so good, though, if the cutback 
encourages Soviet submarines to poke their 
snouts closer than ever to the Atlantic sea- 
board and hand around snooping. 

They can check every signal that comes 
offshore in the entire radio and radar 

trum. 
They can accumulate all sorts of data help- 
ful in any future Soviet attack either from 
the air or from submarines launching mis- 
siles into New York, Washington, Boston, 
Miami, Baltimore—you name it. 

Looking to see and hear what's cooking on 
our guided-missile range—where we've Just 
had the first test firing (unsuccessful) of our 
“90-minutes-to-Moscow” missile, Atlas—is 
the most obvious task of Red submersibles, 

SECRETS AVAILABLE 


But by sneaking into the 3-mile limit they 
could learn plenty, too, about the Nike mis- 
sile systems that guard New York and Wash- 
ington and the new SAGE air defense sys- 
tem being pioneered in the Boston and Cape 

on. 
ae are mare's nests of electronics, 
giving off beams and pulses like a Christmas 
tree throws light, and the Communists want 
to know how best to jam them. Very useful 
in this business, submarines. 

Such being the case, blimp men are not 
only mad like their magnetic airborne de- 
tectors (MAD); they're downright puzzled by 
what the high command has done. 


Ike Turns Dixie Into Hostile Camp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
policies and practices of the Eisenhower 
administration have evoked great con- 
cerninthe South. Even those who sided 
with the President as recently as the 1956 
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elections are finding too repulsive to 
swallow certain pills recently served up 
by the administration. 

The Talladega Daily Home, a very fine 
afternoon newspaper in Talladega, Ala., 
located in the fourth district, has been 
an avid supporter of President Eisen- 
hower. For this reason, it is of great 
significance that the president and asso- 
ciate editor of the Daily Home has pub- 
licly broken with certain administration 
practices. In his page 1 column, Pass- 
ing Scene, J. L, Wallis, in the June 21 
issue of the Daily Home, states that those 
who have looked to Mr. Eisenhower as a 
friend of the South when they voted for 
him now are disillusioned. 

I recommend his column to the Mem- 
bers as a well-written, profound analysis 
of current southern temperament. Mr, 
Wallis’ column, which follows is written 
in the form of an open letter to the Pres- 
ident: 

A BRILLIANT STAR FLICKERS OUT IN SOUTHERN 
SKIES 


(By J. L. Wallis) 
Mr. DWIGHT D. EISENROWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: At your press confer- 
ence this week, you defended your misnamed 
civil-rights bill, by calling it a “very mod- 
erate and decent thing.” Mr. President, we 
of this column, and a lot of other deeply con- 
cerned southerners not only yoted for you in 
both of your national political races, but we 
did so with enthusiasm. We were won to 
your side from the start when you promoted 
the idea that the sovereign States had rights 
with which the Federal powers could not in- 
tertere. 

To the South, you were the way out ot a 
terrible mess created by 25 years of new 
dealing and fair dealing. Millions of seri- 
ously minded southern people voted for you 
and supported your party. Many of their 
forebears fought and sacrificed during the 
terrible 1860's, even to the extent of giving 
their lives. Both of our grandfathers wore 
the Confederate gray. However, we deemed 
that we were honoring these gallant men, 
when we voted for you instead of the new 
deaiers and fair dealers who had captured 
the grand old Democratic Party. 


Mr. President, this week was the breaking 
point climax of your career in the South. 
We are deeply grieved that a national hero, 
like you are and have been, can become 
blinded with the greedy light of grasping 
politicians. You, and you alone, must in 
the final analysis take the blame of ambitious 
and greedy cronies like Dick Nixon, Herbert 
Brownell, Knowland, and all the rest who 
talk of modern Republicanism and stoop as 
low or even lower than any greedy Democrat 
ever did during the era of “tax, spend, and 
elect." Your great misnomer, which you 
have allowed to be called Eisenhower's civil- 
rights bill, is the final straw. And when, 
even a great man like you, has closed his 
eyes so tightly, as to proclaim moderation 
and decency for legislation which usurps the 
rights of States and individuals to the ex- 
tent of crushing the right to trial by jury, 
you have alienated yourself and your party 
from millions of Southern votes, and the 
votes from other thinking people all across 
the Nation. 

You have made jest of the accomplishment 
of noble English people who won the right 
to trial by jury, over 700 years ago, in the 
fields of Runnymede. The great charter, 
forced from King John, is the base for the 
most precious rights that Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple have had for more than seven cen- 
turies. You promote the scrapping of this 
Magna Carta by calling your destructive 
wrongs bill a thing of decency and moder- 
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ation. While you are scrapping the rights of 
a free people, Mr. Eisenhower, you are also 
scrapping the power of your party, your own 
political career, and any ambitions that your 
political-minded greedy associates may have, 

Any Democrat, worth his salt, will win the 
White House in 1960. In the South, in the 
yesteryears, the Democratic nomination has 
been tantamount to. election. At one time 
your noble character was changing this, but 
your complete surrender to the sinister self- 
ish goals of political friends, will turn the 
South away from everything you touch. In 
the summer of 1960, the next President of 
the United States will be elected and not 
in November. You, Mr, Eisenhower, must 
accept the responsibility for the irreparable 
harm you and your modern republicanism 
has brought to the respected Republican 
Party at this time when it writhes in death's 
throes. 

Any Democrat by name who wins the nom- 
ination in the summer of 1960, will have a 
walkaway in November when pitted against 
any Republican, regardless of his record or 
ability. You, Mr. Eisenhower, have aided in 
causing a dangerous rift in national unity 
and national patriotism, In every crisis, the 
Nation has depended upon Southern leaders, 
and Southern heroism is known from pole 
to pole. We are at a crisis in world affairs 
today, and you and your greedy modern 
Republicans are turning a civilization and 
the empire of Dixie into a hostile camp, Our 
Nation needs unity as never before. 

You were a national hero a few years ago 
and deserved to be. Some men retire in their 
glory and remain heroes forever. Some men 
live too long and what was a career of glory, 
turns into one of scoff, scorn, and bitterness 
filled with adverse criticism, Mr. President, 
we still believe in your personal integrity, 
but it has been undermined by greedy asso- 
ciates, and you must take the blame. We, 
along with thousands of southern people, 
are grieved because your brilliant star in the 
Dixie skies no longer is brilliant but has 
actually become repulsive with a passion 
which is turning to hate. 


Legislation To Legalize Hiring Halls in the 
Maritime and Building Trades Indus- 
tries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to advise the membership of the 
House that I have introduced legislation 
which would legalize maritime and build- 
ing trades hiring halls, The number of 
the bill is H. R. 8422, 

This measure should have the support 
of employers as well as members of 
unions in the construction and marine 
industries. At least experience has 
clearly proved the best interests of all 
concerned, including the interest of the 
general public, will be served by the 
hiring hall system. Actually, I believe 
the practice of recruiting workers 
through a hiring hall is supported so 
widely, and has such an obvious advan- 
tage in its favor, that regardless of pres- 
ent law the hiring hall system prevails 
in many areas. 
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To illustrate very briefly the merit of 
what my bill seeks to provide, I include 
the following letter which speaks for 
itself: 

DISTRICT COUNCIL oF CARPENTERS OF 

EEATTLE, KiNG COUNTY, AND VICINITY, 
Seattle, Wash., June 19, 1957. 
Mr. THoMas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: Thank you for sending me a 
copy of the bill which you plan on intro- 
ducing in Congress which would legalize 
maritime and building trades hiring halis. 
We in the building trades are particularly 
interested in this because of the casual na- 
ture of our work in which the average me- 
chanic or laborer if he is fortunate enough 
may work half time and it would be to his 
advantage to have a hiring hall where he 
could seek employment. 

If we can give you any assistance please 
feel free to call on us at any time. With 
best wiches, we remain. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry L. CARR, 
Business Representative. 


Chairman McConnaughey Leaves Federal 
Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


i OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George C. McConnaughey, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, is leaving Federal Government 
service on June 30, 1957. As chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce I have had many occa- 
sions to deal with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and its Chairman. 
I have always found him courteous and 
cooperative and although in some in- 
stances we may have disagreed with re- 
gard to specific issues, there always has 
been an atmosphere of mutual respect. 
I have addressed the following letter to 
Chairman McConnaughey which I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

JUNE 28, 1957. 
Hon, Grorce C. MCCONNAUCHEY, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN McConNavuGigy: I do not 
Want to let the day of your retirement from 
Federal Government service pass without ex- 
tending to you my best wishes for the future 
and expressing my appreciation for the 
courteous manner in which you have always 
dealt with the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce whenever the Commission 
was called upon for information. 

In public life, individuals who have deal- 
ings with each other must not necessarily 
agree with each other's point of view, and 
on occasions we have openly and frankly 
disagreed. However, at all times I have re- 
epected you for the sincerity with which 
you have presented your position, and I have 
always found you willing to listen to the 
arguments advanced by those who were in- 
clined to disagree with your views. 

There are few places in the Federal public 
service where the problems confronting an 
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agency of Government are more urgent and 
more controversial than in the case of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Un- 
der your chairmanship, the Commission bas 
striven to bring about solutions of sev 
communications problems of great impor- 
tance to the public, and you can leave the 
Commission feeling confident that you have 
given your best to bring about fair and 
equitable solutions of these problems. 
Sincerely yours, 
OREN HARRIS, 
Member of Congress, Chairman. 


Allocation of Nickel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W, McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp & 
letter dated April 30, 1957, from Mr. C. T. 
Murphy, vice president, McLouth 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., and an exchange of 
letters with Secretary Weeks. 

Mr. Murphy's letter points out the 
hardship suffered by certain steelmaker 
who require nickel for their operations- 
It is their contention that nickel is allo- 
cated to them on the basis of an 
formula which does not take into con- 
sideration current requirements. 

As a result, some companies have been 
forced to pay high prices for contained 
nickel from scrap or to buy from the 
market which has thrived through the 
leakages in the allocation system. 
allocation system is based upon an 
understanding or arrangement betwee? 
the Department of Commerce, with 
ODM's blessing, and the Internatio 
Nickel Co,—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 26, 1957, pages A5087-A5088. 

While the responsible executive agen“ 
cies do not wish to exercise controls for 
one reason or another, they app 
allocation controls by the world’s great- 
est producer of nickel, a Canadian con- 
cern. It is strange to me that the vice - 
president of the McLouth Steel Corp» 
Detroit, Mich., should need to say: 

International Nickel Co, did grant Us s 
very small portion of our requirements and 
permitted us fo start making nickel alloy 
steels, 


I am pleased to relate; however, that 
the Secretary of Commerce is agreeable 
to the idea of arranging a meeting with 
a representative group of stainless 8 
manufacturers for the purpose of gi 
consideration to their problems and rec: 
ommendations. The insertions follow: 

McLournH STEEL CORP., 
Detroit, Mich., April 30, 1957. 
Mr. JohN M. CURLEY, 
President, Eastern Stainless Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mr. Curry: We have read with in- 
terest the remarks of the Honorable JoHN . 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, in the Hous? 
of Representatives on Thursday, April 18, 
1957, together with your letter to him dated 
March 20, 1957, with reference to the nickel 
situation, 


1957 


We, too, have wondered at the wisdom of 
Withholding the excess quantity of Nicaro 
Sinter from the market because of the fact 
that steelmakers can use it and platers can- 
not, and as a consequence releasing it to 
the steelmakers would create an imbalance 
according to the formula now in effect. It 
has seemed completely unreasonable to us 
that this material, produced by the Nickel 

ing Co. of National Lead Co., must be 
Withheld from American steelmakers who 80 
badly need it. The material in question 
should be put on the open market at the 
tion of National Lead Co. and sold to 
Companies who need and can use the 
, Material, and who would agree to continue 
to use it after the balance of supply and 
demand has been attained. 

We also agree with you that the formula 
Row in use in allocating nickel is antiquated 
And should be revised. This formula has 
Worked severe hardship on our company be- 
Cause during the years 1946 to 1954 we pur- 

rerolling slabs from a local concern 
ee in turn built up a considerable record 
5 Purchases of prime nickel with Interna- 
Ponai Nickel Co, over these years. It was our 
Oresight, ingenuity, and salesmanship which 
t up the market, but unfortunately did 
not provide us with any history as users of 
è nickel. Consequently, when our facil- 
tles for producing our own nickel alloy steels 
anes Put into operation in 1954, we had no 
cord of purchases of nickel and, therefore, 
no allocation. International Nickel Co. did 
Brant us a very small portion of our require- 
Ments and permitted us to start making 
nickel alloy steels, but we have had to buy 
aue Quantities of high-priced nickel alloys 
nd scrap to keep going, and as a result have 
Suffered considerable loss because of the out- 
®t-date formula used for the distribution of 
nickel. 
11 Juring the perlod when we were paying 
78 to $2 per pound for contained nickel 
Scrap, Nicaro was accumulating large 
Quantities of nickel sinter which they would 
ve been happy to sell at the market price 
ane Which we could not buy because of the 
R ‘cation formula in effect. We fail to see 
Wisdom or justice in this situation. 
K We agree with you wholeheartedly that a 
~ ig Way to effect economy in our Govern- 
Rinse, Would be to discontinue adding to our 
dy heavy Government expenditures for 
rib} kpile purposes. The public would be ter- 
Y shocked to know that the amounts of 
ney which we have tied up in stockpile 
hi today just about equals the alarmingly 
san budget for the next fiscal year which 
Tecently presented to Congress. 
a we Will be pleased to lend our support to 
‘ovement to revise the outdated formula 
in use for the allocation of nickel and 
= N ee for civilian use the large quantities 
Pe sinter now being accumulated in 


Very truly yours, 
C. T. MURPHY, 
Vice President, 
June 26, 1957. 
The Honorable Scr WEEKS, 


Secretary of Commerce, 

Dei Washington, D.C. 
Ing R Mu. Secrrrary: It is my understand- 
teres certain stainless-steel manufac- 
ton op ntend that the base for the alloca- 
Gate = nickel has not been brought up to 
é nee 1951 to provide for changed opera- 
conditions within the industry. It is 
on nichntended that the industry task force 
kel has not convened since September 
Inlen ite the radically changed conditions 
ermulas tate revision of the distribution 


stag it de convenient for you or your 
group meet with this or à representative 
lems annad give consideration to their prob- 
and recommendations? 
Bincerely yours, 


— — ä 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 27, 1957. 
The Honorable JonN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. McCormack: This will acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your communication 
of June 26, 1957 concerning the contention 
of certain stainless-steel manufacturers that 
the nickel-distribution system is outmoded. 

I have requested Mr. H. B. McCoy, Admin- 
istrator of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, to look into the matter and 
to arrange a meeting with a representative 
group of such stainless-steel manufacturers 
if this appears to be desirable. I shall be 
pleased to sit in on any such meeting as may 
be arranged. 

As of possible assistance to Mr. McCoy in 
arranging for full and adequate representa- 
tion it would be appreciated if you would 
suggest the names of companies whom you 
may wish to have represented. 

I shall pass on to you any details concern- 
ing the time and place of the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Right To Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Albert T. Lunceford, secretary-treasurer 
of the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council, 
before the religion and labor conference 
in Los Angeles on June 13, 1957. Mr. 
Lunceford’s remarks on right-to-work 
laws are particularly valuable in view of 
the respected position he holds as a re- 
sponsible labor leader: 

Reverend Crane, and fellow members of 
the religion and labor council of Los Angeles, 
I am happy to be able to discuss with you 
tonight the so-called right-to-work laws. We 
meet at a time when the opponents of labor, 
taking off from the current exposures before 
a Senate committee of the defalcations and 
misuse of power of a handful of labor lead- 
ers, are doing their best to convince the 
entire country that all leaders of organized 
labor are crooks, that the unions do nothing 
for their members, and that our laws should 
be revised so as to make life a lot easier for 
the multi-million-dollar corporations, and a 
lot harder for the average man and woman 
to get or to keep the benefits which organized 
labor has obtained. 

Much of this effort is still to come. Now 
the foundation is being laid, the climate of 
public opinion is being established. Later, 
and not too much later, we will see the 
effort to utilize this presumably antilabor 
climate of public opinion, in the passage of 
laws, State and Federal. Part of this will 
revolve around laws regarding the registra- 
tion and disclosure of welfare funds, and 
part of it will be straight, out-and-out anti- 
organized labor laws in the form of the so- 
called right-to-work bills. 

I want to talk about both of these de- 
yelopments, not only in my remarks but in 
the question-and-answer period afterward. 
It is out of such discussions that a fuller 
understanding of our mutual problems 
grows, and only on such an understanding 
can intelligent decision and action be based. 
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Actually, discussions of right-to-work 
laws are largely a matter of semantics. What 
is really meant when we use the terms “right- 
to-work” laws, “closed shop,” “union shop,” 
“maintenance of membership agreements,” 
and so on? At the risk of covering ground 
with which you are already familiar, I should 
like to start by defining these terms, so that 
at least what I mean by them will be clear 
when they are referred to later. 

Let's begin with the various forms of 
security for the union which are embodied 
in contracts between management and labor. 
There are three basic forms of this protec- 
tion, each different from the other. The 
most important, because it is the most 
prevalent, is the union shop. Under a union 
shop contract, the employer is free to hire 
whomever he may choose, whether a union 
member or not. Within a specified time 
after beginning work, nonunion members 
co 5 gS 6y least to the extent of pay- 

g dues. union shop is permit 
under the Taft-Hartley act. 2 Te 

Under the closed shop, only union mem- 
bers may be hired by the employer. The 
closed shop is not permitted under Taft- 
Hartley, but it is worth noting that it exists 
in fact in a number of cases, even though 
there is no such clause in the contract, for 
the interesting reason that it is the most 
efficient way for some employers to operate. 
For example, take the case of a contractor 
or subcontractor, whose volume of work 
varies drastically from job to job. He wants, 
let us say, 100 skilled workers for a period, 
for example, of 3 months. The employer 
must complete his work within that period, 
and therefore he has no margin for either 
time or money to be wasted through hiring 
workers of unknown or dubious levels of skill 
at their Jobs. He must have competent, 
skilled workers, or he goes broke. The only 
real guarantee he can find of this level of 
skill is through the union, which imposes 
high standards upon its members, and there- 
fore that is where he goes for his men. 

Another form of union security which is 
found in contracts—and is permitted by the 
Taft-Hartley law, is the maintenance-of- 
membership clause. Such a contractual pro- 
vision means that workers who are union 
members when the union-management 
agreement is signed, and nonmembers who 
join the union later, must remain members 
of the union for the duration of that con- 
tract. 

Trying to define right-to-work laws is 
something else again. The title itself—right 
to work—is a stroke of propagandistic 
genius. It sounds great, but like many a 
convincing slogan, it conceals rather than re- 
veals the essential nature of the proposition 
it covers. “Right to work” sounds like the 
title of a full employment program—jobs 
for all. But the so-called right-to-work laws 
give no one aright to work. So-called right- 
to-work laws provide no work. So-called 
right-to-work laws provide no rights. 

These so-called right-to-work laws were 
made possible by section 14b of the Federal 
Taft-Hartley law. This gives to the States 
power to legislate even more restrictions on 
union security provisions than the Federal 
Taft-Hartley law contains, and at the same 
time denies any State the power to lighten 
any of the Taft-Hartley restrictions. 

Altogether, 18 States mostly in the South, 
have such Jaws on their books. Four other 
States, Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Delaware, passed such laws and then re- 
pealed them. 

What these laws actually do is this: they 
prohibit any form of union security 
whether permitted by the Taft-Hartley law 
or not—from being made a part of a contract 
between union and management. They pro- 
hibit the closed shop, the union shop, the 
maintenance-of-membership clause, or any 
variation of any of them, 

So let us be clear about exactly what so- 
called right-to-work laws do—whether we 
favor them or oppose them, They do not 
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provide anybody with any rights; they do not 
provide anybody with any work; they simply 
outlaw any and all forms of union security. 
They are in fact an attack on unionism it- 
self, and their is to destroy or to 
weaken free American trade unions, to dis- 
courage responsible unionism, and thus to 
weaken America. 

The question before us Is: do we want this 
to happen? Do we want to destroy or weaken 
free American trade unionism, to discourage 
responsible trade unionism? 

I think most of us here tonight remember 
that the working men and women of America 
didn't arrive where we are now either by ac- 
cident, or through the development of cor- 
porate paternalism. 

We remember, I think, even if many have 
forgotten, or would like to forget, that the 
rights and privileges enjoyed today by almost 
every American working man and woman 
won in a long hard fight—a fight on the 
picket lines, in the legislative halls, in the 
courts—a never-ending struggle—and one 
that isn’t over yet, for there are hundreds 
of thousands of our people who stil] must 
work for less than a living wage, and endure 
conditions and restrictions that are affronts 
to the dignity of man. 

We have run this country for a long time 
on the basis of protect the basic rights of the 
minorities, but the majority rules, The same 
thing applies here. It is a fact of American 
law that the union must represent all the 
workers in the plant whether they belong to 
the union or not. So if the union members, 
through the process of collective bargaining, 
achieve better wages and working conditions, 
all the workers in the plant benefit. In- 
evitably, there are a number who, while 
happy to get the benefits of the unions’ 
achievements, would also be happy to avoid 
paying the dues that makes the union able 
to negotiate for all the workers. To avoid 
this situation, the various forms of union se- 
curity clauses have come to be inserted in 
the contracts. Under the union shop, which 
as I have told you is the prevalent type here, 
first the union must win an election by get- 
ting a majority of the workers and even then 
management can hire whom they please, 
with the proviso that the workers ultimately 
become members of the union. So-called 
right-to-work laws eliminate this proviso; 
they weaken the union's position among the 
workers whom it represents and they weaken 
the unions. 

Basically, the reason unions came into 
being in the first place, and the reason they 
have endured and grown stronger, is that 
individual workers, as individuals, have very 
little bargaining power—virtually none. It 
is simply in the nature of the employer- 
employee relationship that the individual 
worker cannot accomplish for himself what 
he and his fellow workers, bargaining as a 
unit, can accomplish for each member of 
the unit, 

Those who would put back the clock— 
those who would destroy our free trade 
unions, or weaken their utility and influ- 
ence—actually operate against their own 
enlightened self-interest. I grant the fact 
that must be apparent to all ministers, that 
the perception of one’s own enlightened self- 
interest is a most difficult thing. Neverthe- 
less it is so in this case, and not too hard to 
demonstrate. ~ 

The people who really want weaker unions 
have quite a specific reason in mind—they 
do not have to pay as much money to their 
workers. That this is true is easily demon- 
strated. Take the States which have these 
so-called right-to-work laws on the books. 
For example, in Mississippi, according to 
United States Government figures, the work- 
ers average only $55 to $60 a week, In South 
Carolina they average around $55, and this is 
likewise true for Georgia. In California, the 
average is around $85 to $95 a week. If the 

(unions were completely destroyed in Cali- 
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fornia, that average wage level would come 
down, and it would come down sharply, Just 
suppose, for example, that it dropped to the 
$55-a-week level of the right-to-work States. 
What would happen? 

What would happen is that the entire 
economy would go into the tailspin of defia- 
tion, and this would affect every enterprise 
which makes up the economy, including all 
of those run by the people who come out 
for right-to-work laws. 

The working people of California, and there 
are by the last count 4,403,100 of them work- 
ing in nonagricultural jobs—supporting a 
total of more than 10 million people—spend 
virtually every cent they make to live, and 
that means they spend it on clothes, on food, 
on shoes, on cars, on toothpaste and televi- 
sion sets, in rent or house payments, and so 
on. 

They're customers, as well as employees. 
And if you take away from customers the 
wherewithal to buy what you manufacture 
and wholesalers and retailers sell, they can't 
buy those products, and they won't until 
the price comes down to where they can 
afford it. The complete shakedown of the 
entire economy involved in a drop of this 
proportion would be enough to put most 
of the members of any local chamber of com- 
merce out of business. Any drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the working people of this 
State—and I point out to you again that this 
is 90 percent and more of the total State's 
purchasing power in terms of retail sales— 
any drep in this purchasing power, I say, is 
immediately reflected in a drop in retail sales. 
But it takes a comparatively long time for 
a drop in wages to be reflected in a drop in 
the cost of the things you must pay for in 
order to do business, Meanwhile, the whole- 
salers and the retailers are stuck with the 
inventory, the real-estate brokers are stuck 
with merchandise to move at prohibitive 
prices, the banks, the finance companies, 
and the savings and loan outfits are stuck 
with time-payment plans the borrowers can- 
not meet, investors decide they are going 
to wait and see, and the dizzying and quite 
horrible spiral of deflation takes its extensive 
and intensive toll of all of us. 

So I think it is plain that while industrial- 
ists, and retailers, may listen with wistful 
hopefulness to any siren song that promises 
to reduce their payrolls by 30 or 40 percent, 
the very last thing they want—or at least 
the very last thing their own economic self- 
interest should lead them to want—is any 
overall reduction in the purchasing power of 
their customers—which means the wage level 
of the working people of this State. 

But there is more to this matter than eco- 
nomics, important as they are. 

A large part of the agitation for right to 
work laws is carried on by professional right- 
wing agitators, sustained and financed by 
small groups of wealthy individuals who be- 
believe blindly and irrationally that any 
society which is not aristocratically struc- 
tured, is dreadfully wrong. Those who, for 
example, are trying to put over this constitu- 
tional amendment to limit income taxes to 
25 percent of income, those societies which 
see a Communist in every liberal, those who 
see a foreign plot in the honest efforts of 
citizens to improve their school board, those 
who see labor as a devil, all of them seem to 
satisfy some deep feeling of inner insecur- 
ity, by participating in what are essentially 
meaningless tribal ceremonials. 

Only last week, the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers made 
his contribution to the current ceremonial 
by voicing the tribal chant. What was 
wrong with this country, he sald, was (1) the 
power of the President to spend money; (2) 
the threat of monopolistic unions; (3) high 
taxes. Now I ask you to reflect, is it not 
true that the same officer of this same as- 
sociation has been saying the same thing 
each year, every year, in peace and in war, 
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under Democratic presidents and Repub- 
lican presidents, for the last 20 years? It 
was of him, and his colleagues in the NAM 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, that Defense Secretary Charles Wil- 
son, formerly the biggest of big-business men, 
said with his notable frankness, “They give 
me a pain. They never had it so good.” 

I put it to you that much of this antl- 
labor talk is pure irrationality because it 
doesn't square with the facts. For example, 
one of the byproducts of the current ex- 
posures of the corruption of a handful of 
labor officials, is an attempt to imply that 
all union officials get outrageously high sal- 
aries. And yet the facts are, as revealed bY 
Business Week, that the salary of just one 
American business executive in 1956 more 
than equaled the combined salaries of the 
top 23 salaried union presidents. It took 
only 4 top industrial leaders to earn more, 
almost half a million dollars a more, 
than 146 top union presidents all together. 
The salaries of the 10 top business executives 
averaged more than 1,000 percent higher 
than the salaries of the 10 top union presi- 
dents. And yet you don't see any headlines 
about this. 

Another concept that the I-hate-labor boys 
are doing their best to instill into the Amer- 
ican mind is that the unions somehow 
the registration with the Government and 
the publication of information about em- 
ployee welfare and pension plans. 

The fact is that the AFL-CIO has long 
been supporting laws to compel such reg“ 
istration and publication about all welfare 
and pension plans, including their own, an 
the real opposition has come from manage- 
ment associations. The NAM is on 
that the public welfare demands laws to 
compel registration and financial account- 
ability for union-administered joint uawa 
employer welfare and pension funds, but! 
violently objects to Federal reporting 
plans administered solely by management 
And plans administered solely by manage, 
ment cover about 90 percent of all protected 
workers. t 

Let me make it clear at this point tha 
I do not for one moment condone the con- 
duct of labor leaders who violate theif 
trust to their members and to 
labor. I say that if there are crooks in thé 
labor movement, let us expose them, and le 
us throw them out, 

But let me make it clear also that there 
are more bankers—many more bankers 
jail than there are labor leaders, And P 
us also reflect upon the possibility that on 
of the reasons so much publicity is w 
given to the illegal manipulations of a fe 4 
labor leaders is that this is an uncommon, 
rare, thing. When another banker goes pee 
the hill with a suitcase full of widows’ 
orphans’ trust funds—or is exposed as ha 
embezzled hundreds of thousands of d 
over a period of years to support his rame 
horses and his mistresses—it really all 
much of a news story because it happens 


the time. de- 
I remind you also that the AFL-CIO 

polic- 

com- 


votes a lot of energy and manpower to 
ing its unions—its ethical practices of 
mittee is one of the very top committees 1 
the organization. And I ask you, did 701 
ever hear of an ethical practices committee of 
the NAM or the United States Chamber 
Commerce? ^e 
Again I say that I do not condone wrong 
doing on the part of the officials of organise? 
labor. But I do condemn the double stand- 
ard of morality which holds a labor leader 
criminally wrong for conduct written ee 
“standard operating procedure“ for a l 
of industry, which distinguishes betwee? 
couritablility for welfare and pension nich 
on the basis of who manages them, and Wa" g 
argues that the power of big business or 
innately virtuous and the power of big Ia 
innately sinful. 


. 
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uo urthermore, I deeply regret the disposi- 
on on the part of the hawkers of phoney 
twing political nostrums to try to take 
advantage of this period to wreck the union 
Movement all over the country. 
1 As a piece of sheer political and economic 
Olly, it would be hard to find a worse one 
& drive for so-called right-to-work laws. 
We have now for several years enjoyed a 
Of real peace in the sphere of labor- 
Naber Semen relations. The old theory that 
and management are natural and 
1 al enemies has fallen into the discard; 
1 SAY well so; and I regret to see the lunatic 
on of the right trying to revive it. The 
8 of unionism has been accepted; the 
tub Ciple of collective bargaining, once the 
beget of hundreds of massive strikes, has 
n accepted by all but a few diehards; the 
p of union security has been ac- 
or it is a part of 8 out of every 10 
Contracta which are written, 
T really serlous effort to put over a right- 
Work bill nationwide, or in this State, 
You a ema that period of peace. I assure 
that organized labor in California and 
8 the Nation will fight it, and fight it to 
it mast ditch. What is more, we will. beat 
But all of who have been through similar 
and aalen in the past know that the charges 
PO pe aed charges, the stirring of the emo- 
or 2 takes place whether we want it 
t, the identification of individuals and 
*80clations as good and bad, friends and 
jnemies, leave in their wake scars which take 
ane to heal, if heal they ever do. Organized 
Wor: fought hard for the rights of the 
We 1 men and women and their families. 
at ae earned, we think, a responsible place 
Btate Council tables of our communities, our 
A and our Nation. 
camp fht-to-work bill in this State—a big 
— to convince the public that labor 
ns are all corrupt—would have the worst 
Bethe.” effect on our continuing to work to- 
lor us 5 achieve a higher standard of living 
ew ask you not to be fooled by those 
of s ow Siren songs sung by the promoters 
So-called right-to-work laws. And I have 
—— aidence that your good sense, your 
men or Of decency and fair play, your funda- 
of al Tespect for the rights and the dignity 
collars werteans whatever the color of their 
Astin.” Will keep you or bring you into the 
Den ned company which knows these 
are ooed right-to-work laws for what they 
1 and therefore opposes them. 
Must at also that we of organized labor 
feng dt tbis time do more than merely de- 
are non Selves. No matter what the facts 
us al Some of the smear has rubbed off on 
may be The net result of the current furor 
Wrong to convict a handful of people of 
dolng—although nobody has been con- 
Uttle ‘on Anything yet—but regardless of how 
ence © concrete results, rank-and-file con- 
dence in our leadership—and public con- 
in unions and their mission for the 
stn all has been diminished. 
We mimt set to work to redress the balance. 
the See intensify our own efforts to root out 
rank dooks among the many honest in our 
Gecen, We must continue to fight. for 
Birdies, and dignity for all Americans, re- 
Must . or their color, creed, or race. We 
dur anne the many good works in which 
ity — now enguge— welfare work, char- 
Actions civie contributions, scholarships, 
Our citi and contributions for the good of 
es. Our State and our Nation. 
‘eg must labor tirelessly to make 
ang abou the public tho truth about labor, 
Own and union. Those who oppose labor į 
control most of the means of mass 
not 82 tion in this Nation, but we can- 
We Sea a hearing even by them if only 
dough teeny of being heard, and clever 
Ways, ask for the hearing in the right 


— 
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This, perhaps more than anything else, is 
the great challenge of the day to union 
leadership. It may mean a change from our 
old, established and comfortable ways of do- 
ing things, but it must be done if we are not 
to slip back to the status of second-class 
citizens. 

And I have every confidence that it will be 
done. We have not come the long hard 
road to the threshold of a decent livelihood 
and a modicum of personal dignity for all 
Americans only to haye the door slammed 
in our face. 

Time after time In its history, organized la- 
bor bas found the means, and found the men, 
to meet seemingly impossible challenges. 
Time after time, we have suffered setbacks, 
and gone on to victory. 

This battle is not different from the rest. 

We will win it, as we have won the others, 
because our goals are just, because we fight 
to clear the way for millions of men, women, 
and children to a better, a fuller, a more 
abundant life. 

Thank you very much. 


Justice Finally Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


or OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent decision, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission announced that the 
application for renewal of a television 
station permit in Erie, Pa., had been 
granted to Mr. Edward O. Lamb, of To- 
ledo, Ohio. This decision, which cli- 
maxes a series of hearings, allegations, 
and counterallegations, extending over 
a period of 4 years, is a welcome one 
indeed. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the Orlando (Fla.) Sen- 
tinel, an editorial which describes the 
long road Mr. Lamb and justice had to 


walk before the decision was announced: 


Tue Lapy JUSTICE 

Justice sometimes keeps & man waiting 
so long he suffers almost irreparable hurt 
before the tardy lady finally smiles. 

That's what happened to Edward Lamb, 
owner of WHOO in Orlando and of news- 
papers, radio and TV stations elsewhere, 

The lawyer and industrialist from Toledo, 
who has represented many corporations and 
trade unions in courtrooms all over the land, 
must have asked himself many a time dur- 
ing the 9½ years the Government was ac- 
cusing him of associating with Communists, 
“where is this woman justice I have wooed 
so many times for my clients? I can’t find 
her for myself.” 

The FCC in 1953 issued a statement that 
it had evidence in its files that Mr. Lamb 
was a member of the Communist Party 
trom 1946 to 1948. 

Mr. Lamb went to the Federal courts and 
the United States Senate for relief, charging 
a planned frameup inspired by business and 
political foes. 

The FCC dropped these charges, changed 
them to association with Communists and 
denied action on Mr. Lamb's application 
for a TV station in Erie, Pa. 

Lamb also was an applicant for the TV 
channel in Orlando, recently granted to the 
owners of radio station WLOF. Under fire 
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Lamb withdrew this application and may 

have been beaten out of a profitable deal 

here because he was persona non grata 

wim She powers that ba of the FGO at the 
e. 

After all the hullabaloo, it seems crystal 
clear that Mr. Lamb was being persecuted. 

Where was the evidence the FCO claimed 
it had? It never appeared. 

X Worst thing the FCC produced was some 

dream book” type evidence from a woman 
who eppeared to be playing a cloak and 
dagger game. She charged Mr. Lamb with 
infamy, withdrew her charges and with a 
180 degree turn said the FCC had bribed 
her to lie. She was convicted of perjury. 

Now, Mr. Lamb has cleared his name. 
The courts have smiled upon him and 
rightly so. 

The Government has treated Mr. Lamb 
cruelly and harshly. — 

It forced him to spend a fortune to clear 
his name of hideous And while 
the Government was chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps, its officers spent $900,000 of taxpa; 2 
funds on the hunt. * 

The Sentinel congratulates Mr. Lamb for 
his vindication, sympathizes with him for 
his long and arduous ordeal, 


Address by Dr. Salvador Araneta Com- 
memorating Adoption of the Philippine 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following which was inadvert- 
ently deleted from my previous insertion, 
on June 13, 1957, of the address by Dr, 
Salvador Araneta at the annual com- 
memoration of the adoption of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution: 

It is fitting and patriotic of you, Dr. Ala- 
friz and your colleagues in the Philippine 
Lawyers’ Association, to have initiated, and, 
except for a period of the Japanese occupa- 
tion when our constitution was suspended, 
and the 2 years immediately after the libera- 
tion, to Have faithfully followed the tradition 
that you yourselves had established to pay 
a yearly homage to our constitution on this 
anniversary day of its approval. It is still 
vivid in our minds that historic and solemn 
occasion, which was crowned by the vale- 
dictory address of the president of the con- 
stitutional convention, Claro M. Recto, the 
Madison of the Philippines. From the bril- 
lant mind and the Ciceronean prose of Presi- 
dent Recto came forth a most penetrating 
analysis of the constitution that was born 
from that august assembly. In that speech 
he enumerated what he calls the dogmas of 
the constitution. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Four years ago, on an occasion similar to 
this, Senator Recto referred to the spirit of 
the constitution in this vein; 

“The war destroyed the original of the 
constitution, and we are free from any con- 
fusion between the historic document itself, 
as a treasured n, and the infinitely 
more precious spirit which it once embodied. 
It is only the spirit of the great charter 

over which we must stand guard, to preserve 
its purity and integrity.” 7 


4 
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ISSUES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
IN WHICH I WAS INTERESTED 


In our deliberations during the constitu- 
tional convention, many of us, including 
myself, were very much concerned with the 
letter and particular provisions or omissions 
in the constitution. In my particular case, 
I wanted to insure the constitutionallty of 
the movements initiated in that august 
body, which we then called the nationaliza- 
tion of the retail trade and the nationaliza- 
tion of labor, I wanted to rewrite the bill 
of rights and clarify the provisions guaran- 
teeing the due process of laws and the equal 
protection of the laws, and to incorporate in 
the bill of rights two provisions, one against 
confiscatory taxes and another against retro- 
active tax laws. I fought for the creation 
of the Committee.on Accounts in Congress, 
to be composed by a majority of members 
of the opposition party; for the appoint- 
ment of the Auditor General by the National 
Assembly, and not by the President, to make 
the Auditor General the eyes of Congress, to 
see to it that the budget and appropriation 
laws would not be violated by the Execu- 
tive; and for the principle that the habeas 
corpus cannot be suspended by the Presi- 
dent without the concurrence of Congress. 
These were some of the issues that I fought 
for in the constitutional convention. The 
proposed provisions against retroactive tax 
laws was approved by the convention only 
to have it unceremoniously eliminated by 
the so-called committee on style. The pro- 
posal for the nationalization of the retail 
trade met with the concurrence of a great 
majority of the delegates but received the 
strong opposition of President Quezon, and 
we had to be satisfied with a resolution ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the convention. 
I supported those who led the fight for a 
presidential term of 6 years without reelec- 
tion, a provision which was incorporated in 
the original draft of the constitution but 
which was abrogated 5 years later under the 
spell of the leadership of President Quezon. 
Tonight I am referring, in a passing manner, 
to the principles I stood for in the consti- 
tutional convention which were lost or not 
completely won either in the first skirmishes 
or in later stages. I shall not tire you with 
an enumeration of the principles or the pro- 
visions I fought for or supported, which 
found their way into the constitution. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION WAS NOT AN 
ISSUE IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
But as I was preparing this speech and 

pondering on the work of the constitutional 

convention, I came to realize that most of 
the issues that were fought within the walls 
of that convention had reference to the 
letter of the constitution, and that there was 
less controversy on the main doctrines that 
form: the spirit of the constitution. And 
now after the passing of 22 years, I feel more 
concerned over the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and the spirit of its implementation 
than many of its particular provisions. For, 
as a great English historian has pointed out, 

“it is the spirit in which a constitution is 

in practice administered, that is the great 

point of consequence, far more than the 
letter of the law.” 


THE THREAT OF A WORLD NUCLEAR WAR 

Within the short compass of an after- 
dinner speech, the broad subject of the spirit 
of the constitution cannot be fully devel- 
oped. I shall only attempt, therefore, to in- 
terpret that spirit against the background 
of some of the recent national events—the 
President's prayer in the National Eucharis- 
tic Congress, the various nationalistic move- 
ments, the unprecedented flood in Mindanao, 
the persistent unemployment problem, and 
the Philippines’ demands for a revision of 
our bases agreement with America. And 
towering over all these problems and issues 
and intimately connected with them is the 
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present threat of a world nuclear war, The 
atomic age has brought new unprecedented 
dangers to humanity. And a world crisis 
has developed bringing new fears and re- 
sponsibilities to democratic world leaders. 
And we may ask ourselves: How can the 
spirit of our constitution place the Philip- 
pines in the active service of world peace? 


THE CONSTITUTION AS AN ARMOR OF STRENGTH 
FOR THE NATION 


We must first of all realize with President 
Recto, that our constitution, or any con- 
stitution for that matter, is not the open 
sesame to all the promised treasures of a 
republican regime, nor a magic formula 
which by mere fiat will restore youth and 
vigor to a decrepit polity, and that it can 
only attain validity and dynamism with 
popular consciousness, faith, and militancy. 
And I would like to add that this popular 
consciousness, faith, and militancy can best 
be propogated and strengthened through the 
spirit, rather than the letter of the consti- 
tution. Our Magna Carta can be made the 
armor of strength for the nation. It can 
be made the fountain of living waters for 
the Filipino soul of our people. And the 
spirit of our constitution, as the constitu- 
tion itself, would be as enduring, as it can 
be made an effective instrument to imprint 
the Filipino soul with the two main charac- 
teristics: ` 

1. The belief in God, and a fear of God as 
the only fear. i 

2. The belief in, and the pracctice of, the 
brotherhood of man. 

These two main beliefs, first of all, are 
rooted and stem from the great command- 
ments of the Lord and, fortunately, these 
two beliefs constitute the basic spirit of our 
constitution. 

THE SUPREMACY OF GOD OVER THE STATE 


The fathers of our nation, conscious that 
our people believe in God, ordained and 
promulgated the constitution by imploring 
the aid of divine providence, in the name 
of the Filipino people. 

It is true that the constitution ordains 
that no law shall be made respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; that no religious test 
shall be required for the exercise of civil 
or political rights; and that no public 
money or property shall be used to sup- 
port any church or minister except when 
working in the Armed Forces, penal institu- 
tions, orphanages, or leprosalia. These are 
the three inhibitions in our constitution 
embodying the doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. But, as against these 
provisions in the negative, the constitution, 
on the other hand, ordains positively that 
the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever be allowed, 
and that optional religious instruction shall 
be maintained in the public schools as now 
authorized by law, 

Therefore, I am confident that I express 
the sentiments of my colleagues in the con- 
stitutional convention when I say that, al- 
though we meant to keep separate the 
church from the state and vice versa, it was 
our desire to acknowledge the supremacy of 
God over the state. The doctrine of the 
separation of church and state should not be 
interpreted as inyolving the separation of 
state from God. This Interpretation has 
found expression in the preamble of our 
constitution and in many traditions and 
practices of our own Government as well as 
of the American Government, from which 
we have patterned our own. Thus, from 
time immemorial, Protestant ministers open 
the sessions of the American Congress with 
a prayer to the Almighty. And every year, 
the President of the United States and the 
President of the Philippines, by official proc- 
lamation, dedicate one day to thanksgiv- 
ing to the Almighty. 
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Our own constitutional convention be- 
gan with an invocation by a Catholic bishop. 
and many of our official acts usually start 
with similar inyocations. We, therefore, 
expect our President and public officials to 
pray in private and in public and officially 
to God. In such actions, we find moral 
strength for our nation and people, for 
ultimately it Is only God that can save our 
country from foreign invasion and the world 
from a third planetary atomic war. 


A PRAYERFUL PRESIDENT AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


I, therefore, venture to say that it is 
not only the right of the President, but 
also his duty to pray for his people and 
the nation, and he must pray in conformity 
with his conscience, belief, and religion, in 
private and public. Let us not confuse 
Speaking for and praying for. The Presi- 
dent cannot speak for all the Filipino peo- 
ple, but he can pray for all of them. 
undue significance was given to the word 


- “consecration” used in a prayer of the Presi- 


dent as tantamount to committing the Fili- 
pino people and the nation to the Cath- 
olio faith. But consecration is the 
for spiritual dedication, and it has no great- 
er significance than a prayer of loyalty to 
God. In the immortal speech of President 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, he used the 
“dedicate” five times, and the synonymous 
word “consecrate” twice and we all remember 
the ringing thought: “But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate 
we cannot hallow this ground.” 
n Gettysburg then, the President of the 
United States dedicated and consecrated 
& portion of a great battlefield “as a final 
resting place ot those who gave their lives 
that the Nation might live,” 

In Manila, another President expressed & 
desire to consecrate our beloved native 
land” not to the dead but to the Lord of 


Lords. 

Similarly, in Gettysburg, the American 
President was certainly not speaking in a 
private capacity. He was speaking as the 
President of his country, at least in a seml- 
Official capacity. 

To deny the President that right would be 
in violation to the free exercise of religious 
profession and worship. His right to pray 
as a President is as sacred as his right to 
pray as a private citizen. A prayerful Pres- 
ident does not violate the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of church and state. Our President 
as such, be he a Catholic, Protestant, Agli- 
payan, Iglesia ni Cristo, or Moslem, 
pray in public in conformity with his be- 
lief and his conscience, and so long as there 
is in law and in practice religious freedom, 
the doctrine of separation of church and 
state is not violated. è 


The High Hells Canyon Dam Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to discuss briefiy 
S. 555, the high Hells Canyon Dam proj- 
ect, which last week was passed by the 
other body and which the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be asked to vote on shortly. 

The bald fact is that high Hells Can 
yon Dam will cost the American tax- 
payers $500 million, The dam has the 
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sole admitted purpose of supplying cheap 
Federal power to individuals and indus- 
tries of the Pacific Northwest, which may 
be an admirable purpose if you live in 
that pleasant area. 

I represent the people of the 10th Dis- 
trict of Illinois and I haye to ask my- 
self: What benefit do we get from high 
Hells Canyon Dam? ‘The only answer 
is: Absolutely none at all. 

Then I must ask myself, What does 
high Hells Canyon cost the people of 
Illinois? We in Illinois paid last year 
8.1 percent of all Federal income taxes. 
In other words, we would pay 8.1 per- 
cent of the cost of Hells Canyon, or, 
roughly, $39 million. That is $39 million 
going out for which we get nothing in 
return. 

Mr. Speaker, when I return to my home 
in Illinois and face my constituents who 
have paid the electric light bills of the 
people of the Pacific Northwest, how am 
I to answer their questions? 

I would like to suggest, too, to the 
Members from such States as New York, 
which would pay 17.1 percent of Hells 
Canyon's cost, and Pennsylvania which 
would pay 7.5 percent of the cost of this 
Proposed project that they ask them- 
Selves the same questions before they 
Vote in favor of this half-billion-dollar 
Taid on the Federal Treasury. 


Small Business Act 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


Consideration the bill (H, R. 7963) to amend 
the Small Business Act, as amended. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
Man, if I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
I would like to ask him a question about 
& situation which has occurred in my 
State and in my area. I have had any 
number of businessmen who have applied 
for loans from the Small Business Ad- 
Ministration complain that the} could 
get a loan if they had security and they 
could get a loan if it was a loan which 
Was certain to be repaid.’ 

I note in this bill on page 13, subsection 
(1) says: 

No financial assistance shall be extended 
Pursuant to this subsection unless the finan- 
Clal assistance applied for is not otherwise 
Available on reasonable terms. 


I note also on page 16, subsection 7 
States: 


All loans made under this subsection shall 
ot such sound value or so secured as 
Teasonably to assure repayment. 


Now I ask the gentleman from New 
York if these two sections are not, for 
all practical purposes, contradictory in 

In other words, if you have a 

loan which is of such a sound value as 
be reasonably sure of repayment, or 
One which is secure, can you not in al- 
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most all cases get a loan from some other 
source and therefore be ineligible to re- 
ceive a Small Business Administration 
loan? 

Mr. MULTER. No, they are not in- 
consistent, for this reason. There are 
many instances where a bank, particu- 
larly in a small community, cannot loan 
as much as $50,000 to any one borrower. 
In those instances the borrower would 
be precluded from getting a loan in his 
own area. There are other instances 
in many other States where the banking 
authorities frown on long-term loans. 
They will not permit a loan to go beyond 
2 or 3 years a5 a maximum on these busi- 
ness loans. You will find many small 
businesses that will need a loan and can- 
not possibly repay it in 1, 2, or 3 years. 
It is in the nature of a capital loan. It 
is for machinery that will never be able 
to be paid for within 1 or 2 or 3 years, 
but can be amortized only out of earn- 
ings in a period of 5, 6, or 10 years. 
They could not qualify as far as the local 
bank is concerned, to get the loan, but 
they can qualify under this program. 

I will say to the gentleman that we, 
the committee, believe that the agency 
has been a little too stringent, too strict, 
in the way it has revised some of these 
loans. We tried not to put ourselves in 
the position of the lending officer. That 
is a judgment that will have to be exer- 
cised by the agency. But within the 
criteria that we have laid down, the 
standards set down in the statute, we 
think the agency has been a little too 
strict in making some of these loans. 
That was one of the points I was mak- 
ing as my time ran out. They are going 
way beyond what we intended. That 
language in the statute comes out of the 
old RFC Act. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr, Chairman, I am in hopes that the 
Small Business Administration will be a 
little less stringent because of the re- 
marks of the gentleman, and the other 
expressions of the intent of the House 
made on the floor today. There is a 
great need for risk capital and for money 
which can be borrowed for expansion of 
business. < 

I want to congratulate the committee 
on bringing this bill out. I certainly 
intend to vote for it. 


Full Rights and Protection Urged for 
Members of United States Armed 
Forces Wherever Stationed 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram received 
from the Pennsylvania Department of 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War; 
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WILKES-BARRE, Pa., June 26, 1957. 
Co DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
.. Washington, D.C.: 

The 77th annual encampment of the Penn- 
sylvania Department, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging that William S. Girard and 
all members of the United States Armed 
Forces, wherever they may be stationed 
through the world, be entitled to the full 
rights and protection afforded an American 
citizen by the Constitution, and we appeal 
to you to use your influence to this end. 

CHESTER S. SHRIVER, 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENŠION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out this session of Congress I have 
listened to the Democrats lay the lash 
to Mr. Benson for not establishing sup- 
port levels on various crops at 90 per- 
cent of parity. They contend that 
since he has the authority to establish 
the support price at that level, that he 
is obligated to do so. 

During the past week I have listened 
to a number from that side of the aisle 
demand Mr. Benson’s resignation, stat- 
ing that the wheat referendum demon- 
strated a complete denunciation by the 
wheat farmers of America of Mr. Benson 
and his policies. 

It is interesting to note that even in 
South Dakota, which according to the 
unofficial returns of the wheat refer- 
endum, gave the second largest percent- 
age endorsement in the Nation, less than 
30 percent of the eligible wheat farmers 
participated in the referendum. 

According to unofficial returns 13,589 
votes were cast out of an estimated 44,500 
eligible. In 1957, 19.084 voted out of the 
same estimated eligible. In 1956, 20,243 
voted out of an eligible list of 44,000. In 
1955, 14,486 voted out of 44,000, and in 
1954, 23,486 voted out of 44,000 eligible. 

Nationally, the unofficial returns show 
that only 172,166 persons yoted in the 
1957 referendum, as compared with 
447,757 in 1954. One is prone to wonder 
why many eligible wheat farmers neg- 
lected to vote in the 1957 referendum. 
Possibly it is because a majority are not 
satisfied with any of these programs, and 
feel that the wheat-production industry 
would be much better off with a program 
geared to the betterment of the wheat 
‘industry, rather than an overall support 
program. 

Personally, I believe that what wheat 
farmers want and what wheat farmers 
need is a program for milling wheat, 
Instead of the vote being a denunciation 
of Benson, it may have been a lack of 
interest in the chdice the wheat farmer 
had to make, as demonstrated by the fact 
that only a little more than one-third 
of those voting in 1954 voted in 1957. 

Let me point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Democrats are in complete control 


i 
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of eyery committee in both the House 
and the Senate. Let me point out that 
the leadership is completely in the con- 
trol of the Democratic Party, and they 
can pass any bill in this Congress they 
wish to pass. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is only an arm of the adminis- 
trative branch of Government, and ad- 
ministers the laws passed by the Con- 
_-gress. If the Democratic Party really 
wants a program of farm supports at 90 
percent of parity, they can pass a law 
providing supports at that level, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture has no alterna- 
tive except to put that law into effect. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is ac- 
tually an agent of the Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand that this Congress 
patch together its bankrupt farm lead- 
ership, assume the responsibility that is 
theirs, and pass legislation which does 
what they claim they want instead of 
rocking restfully in the shade of the 
Department of Agriculture, screaming 
“resignation” at the Secretary. 


Unrealistic Taxes Stifle Small Business 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A.D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has long recognized the im- 
portance of preserving small business in 
our economy by enacting antitrust laws, 
by earmarking certain Government con- 
tracts for small firms, and by providing 
financial assistance to firms unable to 
secure funds from conventional loan 
sources at reasonable interest rates. 

In voting this week to extend the life 
of the Small Business Administration 
and its helpful programs (H. R. 7963), 
we again demonstrated our concern for 
the small-business man and our willing- 
ness to provide assistance to him. 

This is all to our credit, but there is 
no mistaking the fact that the Congress 
has failed to come to grips with basic 
impediments and burdens which our tax 
laws have thrust upon defenseless small 
businesses. As now constituted, our cor- 
porate and personal income tax laws 
combine to strike the small-business 
man twice and prevent him from realiz- 
ing the growth potential of his business. 

All too often, therefore, our small 
businesses remain stunted and under- 
nourished, eking out a marginal exist- 
ence. They become easy prey for even 
the slightest drop in the level of business. 
Our national economy is surely the loser 
when ingenuity, skill, and ambition are 
thwarted by unrealistic tax policies. 

Remedial action is urgently overdue. 
Such relief would be provided by my bill, 
EL R. 6184, and by other bills introduced 
by my distinguished Republican col- 
leagues who serve on the House Select 
Committee To Conduct a Study and In- 
vestigation of the Problems of Small 
Business. These bills incorporate recom- 
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mendations of the President's Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business, along with 
proposals made by leading tax experts. 

Research—the constant striving for 
improved products and wider distribu- 
tion—is the nourishing lifeblood of 
business, large or small. There is no 
status quo in business; one must grow 
or die. But our present tax laws con- 
spire to keep the small-business man 
from pursuing vital research and thereby 
tend to make him increasingly reliant on 
artificial aids and stimuli from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp excerpts from a study 
entitled “Research for the Small Busi- 
ness” appearing in the Corporate Direc- 
tor, volume VI, No. 16, May 1957, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Man- 
agement. This material derives in large 
part from Research and Development in 
the Corporation, the fifth volume in a 
series analyzing the 10 functional cate- 
gories of management appraisal devel- 
oped by the institute. 

“Small business,” as used in the AIM 
material, refers in manufacturing to a 
company whose annual sales volume is 
under $5 million, whose net worth is 
under $1 million, and whose earnings are 
under $100,000. In retail and service 
trades, a business is considered small if 
its sales are under $1 million. 


By research“ the study means man- 
agement efforts to develop new products, 
processes, or equipment; to improve ex- 
isting products, processes, or equipment, 
its own or those of competitors; to de- 
velop new uses or new markets for its 
products; to lower the costs of produc- 
tion and maintenance; to salvage mate- 
rials. 

The excerpts follow: 

Despite all the evidence of its value, small 
business generally ignores research. Only 
about 10 percent of this country’s small 
manufacturers have their own research fa- 
cilities; only about 20 percent support real 
research in any way at all. 

The chief executives of many small com- 
panies believe that research, because of its 
cost, is a function of big business. The 
widely publicied, elaborate research facilities 
of the large corporations confirm this im- 
pression for them. They see other deterrents 
too. Research returns are slow—it may be 
a decade before a research idea begins to pay 
for itself. The idea may never pay off. As 
one small business head puts it, “Big busi- 
ness can bury a mistake. In a small com- 
pany, one mistake may bury the business.” 

But despite these arguments, it can be 
shown that research should be a continuing 
function of the very business process itself, 
Research is essential for growth in any com- 
petitive field. And the small competitor is in 
no way excluded from research; in fact, in 
several ways it has advantages over the large 

tion. The small firm has a flexi- 
bility lost in bigness. It can capitalize 
quickly on s development for a limited mar- 
ket, while its large competitor must con- 
sider his national market and large scale 
production process. And, research can he 
less costly than many businessmen believe, 

HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


In concrete terms, how much must man- 
agement spend to support a formal research 
department? Naturally, this figure cannot 
be fixed rigidly, but these points can serve 
as guides: 8 

About 50 to 60 percent of an annual re- 
search allotment is spent for salaries. 
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The average salary of a research scientist 
today is between $8,000 and $9,000, and 
scientist must be supported by one other 
employee (laboratory worker, technician. 
librarian, stenographer, etc.) whose salary 
is about half that of the researcher's. 

It costs at least $10,000 to equip each scien” 
tist to carry out his work—although in spe- 
clalized fields this figure can be much higher. 
Added to that figure would be the initial 
investment in à research building or facility: 

A research team of, say, 5 scientists and 5 
other personnel would therefore n 
budget of about $100,000 to $140,000 
year, plus the initial cost of building and 
minimum of $50,000 for equipment. A com- 
pany can spend less, of course—down to the 
cost of supporting a single researcher. 
the practical minimum is not much below 
a budgeted $120,000 a year, One research 
consultant advises: “If a company 2 
spend at least $100,000 a year for 5 years s 
can't afford its own research department 

* . . 0 
WHY COMPANIES GO OUTSIDE 


Many excellently managed companies uss 
outside research organizations to obtain the 
services of specialized personnel and equip” 
ment not in the company's research de 
ment and not likely to be needed ther 
regularly or permanently. Some com 
use outside research to assure research op- 
jectivity and a fresh research attitude. 
they may want to avoid imbalance in in 
research department too many projects — 
one field of science, In any event, th vse 
corporations have various valid reasons — 
using outside research facilities. Many 
the best managed companies have used them 
regularly and profitably for decades. 


Smaller companies can gain these and 
other advantages from outside research: 


They can avoid prohibitive investment 
equipment, gain the services of perso nt 
they could not attract on any permane 
basis, and let their research turet 
expand or contract as profits permit. 5 

* > . * 

The cost of outside research is, natura 
important to the small company consid jr 
it. Consistent with their nonprofit statu“ 
most of the research institutes try to = 
duct all programs at the lowest possible 
Like company research, though, costs “iy 
vary greatly. They can mount qui 11 
expensive special equipment is needed tne 
extensive travel is required. However, — 
cost of an average project can be estimi no 
roughly. A project that requires full- + of 
work by two men—a professional scientis 
engineer and a laboratory techniclan— A 
cost about $2,000 to $2,500 per month. on 
some foundations, projects can be set UP 9. 
a fractional basis—employing the work 
time services of one scientist, if the 
can be effectively prosecuted in this waz / 

ANOTHER VIEW OF COSTS ne 

The projects actually in progress at 225 
of the large research institutes provide west 
other view of research costs. South tbe 
Research Institute gives these figures on 
costs of sponsored research there: t 

“About one-sixth of our projects amour. 
to less than $1,000 in total cost. About Cher 
third range from $1,000 to 85,000. Andr e- 
one-third cost $5,000-$7,500, and the 
maining sixth go all the way up O nE 
project, for example, which amounts to 
$500,000 per year.” 

Obviously not even the very small cores 
ration is excluded from research if projet 
can be pursued for only a few thousand 


lars. There is probably no excuse 10 2 
company, regardless of its ability to tail 


tain its own research department, ug” 
to avall Itself of some research effort earch 
the superbly conducted independent 1 its 
facilities which ezíst-primarily to mee 
needs, 
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Nontechnical research too can be pursued 
the same way. Several of the major research 
Toundations—Stanford Research Institute is 
Probably preeminent in this—do extensive 
economic research for business. 

* . * > . 


ELEVEN RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A medium-sized firm in the chemical 

equipment business placed 11 projects with 1 

ch foundation during the past 5 years. 

eir cost, progress, and variety are related 
by the research foundation: 

Project 1: Investigate the possibility of 
developing a new chemical equipment device. 
Had it been done? Would it be possible? 
How could it best be developed? The an- 
8wer: The possibilities looked good. The de- 
Vice was new; itt might be commercially 
Practical. The foundation's report outlined 
an approach for developing the device. 

Project 2: Review and analyze possible new 

ucts, This continuing project is still in 
existence; the foundation periodically reports 
its review. 

Project 3: Develop a new method of solving 
the gum problem in gas absorpttion units. 
Result: A patentable invention which has 
already proved profitable. 

These 3 projects each cost from $2,000 
to $5,000. 


_ Project 4: Make a pilot plant study of an 
“bsorption-type gas drier. Cost: $6,000. Re- 
Sult: An improved process netting the com- 
Pany a pretax profit of $150,000 per year. 
* Project 5: Investigate a possible new de- 
lee. Result: Negative, project abandoned. 
: $1,800 (of an allotted $5,000). 
Project 6: Analyze the possibilities in a 
Rew device for the oll industry. Result: The 
Vice was possible, but uneconomical and 
Aan not feasible commercially. Cost: 
500. 
t Project 7: Develop a new type of indus- 
gas refrigeration process. Results: A 
Ccessful invention, carried through the 
Pilot Plant stage and proved to be commer- 
8 Practical. Patent application made. 
t: $35,000. Since this product has not 
been marketed, the profit from this re- 
h cannot be determined. 
3 8: Analyze the low-temperature 
8 of a chemical process. Results: Suc- 
ful. Cost: $1,500. 
ma rolect 9: Develop the chemical equip- 
tioa” device first investigated by the founda- 
ens (project 1). Results: Successful. Pat- 
application has been made. Profit po- 
— is estimated to be over 6200, 000 per 


tor tolect 10: 


Develop a gas-desulfurizer 
use by a large customer of the sponsoring 
Vein uty: Results: Successful, but the de- 
ting pment was designed specifically for the 
bys e customer, Cost: $5,000, underwritten 
© sponsor. 

the Oject 11: Evaluate an invention on which 

Company had obtained an option. Re- 


8 à 
nits: A report advising against buying the 


de, 
Svice. Cost: $3,200. 


tate AIM study should be required 
tn g for every small businessman. 
— a strong case for research and 
busi, Cut many ways that the small 
fram can embark on a research pro- 
> _ within its own organization or 
ten Outside research facilities. 
ever has my own experience, how- 
busin that many—if not most—small- 
Search men fully recognize that re- 
Markin is indispensable and are ear- 
vital b s every possible dollar for this 
the t usiness function. The rub lies in 
are vere that—after taxes—there just 
business ough conary available to small- 
en, no matter how r - 
ended they way be: w research: 
Can the AIM study points out, “research 
less costly than many business- 
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men believe.” But when increased cost 
of labor and materials trims profits; 
when these profits are in turn trimmed 
to the bone by taxes, and when the small- 
business man himself is forced to pay 
taxes on his own paltry share of these 
profits—it is obvious that the best-laid 
plans for research must all too often be 
deferred, if not scrapped. Little wonder, 
then, that a small businessman finds 
himself on a treadmill—unable to plow 
back earnings, incapable of attracting 
fresh investment capital, thwarted in 
his efforts to achieve the full potential 
of his product or his market. 

As I see it, a revamping of our tax 
laws as they affect the small-business 
man can do more than anything else at 
this time to emancipate him from his 
treadmill. Praiseworthy as our other ef- 
forts may be to help him, they are at- 
tacking his symptoms rather than the 
source of his malady. 

H. R. 6184 has been devised to provide 
for growth, expansion, and moderniza- 
tion for small and independent business 
enterprises engaged in trade or com- 
merce. 

It would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide an election for filing in- 
come tax returns for small and inde- 
pendent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce whether or not such busi- 
nesses operate as individuals, partner- 
ships or corporations, and to provide a 
normal tax rate of 20 percent for taxable 
years after March 31, 1957, and to in- 
crease the surtax exemption. 

In addition, the bill would allow 
credits for losses incurred through in- 
vestment or loans, and authorize a 
growth, expansion and modernization 
exemption on net taxable earnings. 

Rapid amortization of property util- 
ized for the production of profit would be 
granted to small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce. 
Small business could also claim an ex- 
emption for good will in the determina- 
tion of the value of an estate. 

By enacting such a realistic, far- 
reaching tax program I am confident 
that we can launch a significant break- 
through in the small-business segment 
of our economy, without penalizing or 
discriminating against other groups. If 
we believe in the philosophy that it is 
better to help someone help himself than 
it is to put him on the dole, we should 
pay more than lipservice to it by giving 
the small-business man the tax incentive 
and break he both needs and deserves. 


Retirement Annuity Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the statement which I 
presented to the Pfost subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service today. The subcommittee is 
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considering legislation to provide a much 

needed increase in annuities for civil- 

service employees who retired before 

October 1, 1956. Among the bills which 

they are considering is my bill, H. R, 

4701, I sincerely hope that the commit- 

tee will act without delay to approve 

such a measure so that the many retired 
employees of the Government and their 
families who are now undergoing severe 
hardship will receive badly needed help. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY Sur- 
PORTING INCREASED ANNUITIES FoR CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES RETIRED PRIOR 10 
OCTOBER 1, 1956 
Madam Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, although in the interest of saving 

time in consideration of this much needed 
legislation I have not asked to appear before 
your subcommittee personally, I do appre- 
ciate the opportunity of submitting this 

statement in support of my bill, H. R. 4701, 

and of other measures to provide an increase 

in the annuities of civil-service retirees and 
their survivors. 

It is unfortunate that when Public Law 
854 was enacted last year, including Civil 
Service Retirement Act amendments, the an- 
nuity increases were limited to those who 
retired after October 1, 1956. Because of that 
limitation a great many people living on fixed 
civil-service retirement incomes were forced 
to continue a hand-to-mouth existence, and 
their situation has gone from bad to worse 
as the cost of living has continued its steady 
rise month by month. The token Increase 
granted to them in 1955 did not even begin 
to absorb the living cost rise prior to that 
time and, as we all know, there has been no 
downward turn in the Consumer Price Index 
since. On the contrary it continues to inch 
upward, in spite of the administration's rosy 
statements from time to time about a level- 
ing off with predictions of a downward trend. 

I call attention to the fact that Public Law 
854 of the 84th Congress contained a pro- 
vision in section 406 stating it to be the 
policy of Congress that whenever general 
adjustments were made in the salaries of 
Government employees corresponding adjust- 
ments should be made in the annuities of 
retired employees. I submit that this does 
not mean that we should wait a year or two 
thereafter but that the increases in civil- 
service annuities should be made concur- 
rently. Your committee has now begun con- 
sideration of employee pay increase legisla- 
tion and it is apparent that, despite the 
opposition of the Eisenhower administration, 
this session of Congress will pass pay raise 
bills, thus calling the President's hand. Cer- 
tainly, in line with the policy voiced in the 
84th Congress, we should present to him at 
the same time a measure calling for a gen- 
erous increase in retirement annuities. 

I have in my files a large sheaf of letters 
from retired Government employees in my 
district telling me of the hard time they 
are having in trying to get along on their 
small annuities. I know that these are 
not exaggerations as I have come face to 
face with many of my constituents who 
are in similar situations, and it is a matter 
of commonsense that even a man living alone 
cannot live on $100 or $150 or even $200 a 
month which is the case with many of them, 
whereas those with a wife and other de- 
pendents to support have no chance at all 
unless they can find some other source of 
income. A man who has passed retirement 
age has little opportunity to find any sort 
of a job to supplement his annuity in this 
day and age. Many of them are simply not 
capable because of age or physical infirm- 
ities of holding down a money-making job 
of any kind. Others, willing and able to 
work, just can't get a job because of the 
age taboo which has grown up around us, 
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Under these circumstances we have no 
choice but to act to bring the level of an- 
nuity incomes up to a point where outright 
suffering can be avoided. A schedule of 
increases such as provided in H. R. 4 and 
my bill, H. R. 4701, is a minimum approach 
to a just solution of the problem. 

The fundamental purpose of the civil- 
service retirement system is to insure that 
people who have given a lifetime of work to 
the Government and to the people of the 
United States will not be thrown on the 
streets or to the mercy of public assistance 
agencies or charities when their productive 
years have ended. There was a time when 
the annuities provided by the system were 
sufficient to permit a retired employee with 
maximum service to live in relative com- 
fort, assuming that he had been provident 
enough to purchase a home during his work- 
ing years. That time is long since past. 
Very few retired employees who were in the 
lower pay grades during their Government 
careers have the means to subsist now, when 
subsistence on their debased annuity in- 
come alone is not possible. Only this rela- 
tive few whose family responsibilities were 
lighter or who found other means of sup- 
plementing their capital while still in the 
prime of life are free from want of one kind 
or another now. For the great majority the 
decreasing value of their annuity as the cost 
of living has increased means that they are 
faced with privation or with dependence on 
their children. This situation is certainly 
contrary to the intent of the retirement pro- 
gram, and is a cruel contrast to the promise 
of a protected old age held out by Congress 
in inducing participation in the program. 
The only way in which we can return to 
the basic principle and promise held out 
in establishing the system is to pass timely 
legislation to maintain the real income pro- 
vided by annuities at a level consistent with 
the cost of living. The time to do that is 
now, Every day in which we delay is an 
additional day of hardship for civil service 
annuitants and their dependents and causes 
them to fall deeper and deeper into the hole 
of debt. Even those who may have some 
independent means are faced with the neces- 
sity for drawing on their meager savings 
until they are wiped out. We cannot in good 
conscience leave these people faced with 
such harsh alternatives. 

The Civil Service Commission informs me 
that as of June 30, 1956, the latest date for 
which they have compiled figures, the aver- 
age monthly annuity paid to beneficlaries 
of the retirement system was $133 per 
month, That average has increased some- 
what as a result of Public Law 854, but the 
increase did not apply to the beneficiaries 
of the legislation we are now considering 
and only serves to make the position of 
those who retired before October 1 of last 
year relatively less favorable. At the same 
time the monthly benefit for survivors of 
deceased employees averaged only 650. Re- 
membering that these are only average fig- 
ures and that countless thousands are re- 
ceiving less than that amount, it is com- 
pletely clear that a very substantial in- 
crease is necessary to afford the absolute 
minimum needed to eke out a living for 
those in the less than average class. 

It is for this reason that my bill and other 
similar bills set up a schedule calling for 
greater percentage increases for those whose 
annuities are less than $1,500 per year. How- 
ever, on mature consideration it occurs to me 
that the schedule of increases set up in the 
Morrison bill and my bill might work an in- 
justice on the groups whose annuities are 
now just above $1,500, in that others in the 
same retirement date class with annuities 
of slightly less than $1,500 might be Jumped 
above them in total annuity by virtue of the 
25 percent to 30 percent increase provided for 
the lower-income groups. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that if the schedule in the Morrison bill 
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is used as a basis for any increase granted, the 
flat 10-percent increase for annuities above 
$1,500 in the several retirement-date groups 
be revised to grant either the maximum in- 
crease granted for those with less than $1,500 
annuity or 10 percent, whichever is greater. 
Thus, those with annuities of over $1,500 who 
retired between October 1, 1955, and October 
1, 1956, would receive either $375 (25 percent 
of $1,500) or 10 percent of their total annu- 
ity, whichever is greater. Similarly, those 
who retired between August 20, 1920, and Oc- 


tober 1, 1951, would receive an increase of 


either $450 (30 percent of $1.500) or 10 per- 
cent, whichever is greater. There would be 
similar minimum increases of 26, 27, 28, 
and 29 percent of $1,500 for those in the in- 
tervening retirement-date groups whose pres- 
ent annuity is In excess of $1,500. This pro- 
posed revision would prevent an inequitable 
adjustment of annuities just above or below 
$1,500 through which annuitants receiving 
lesser benefits now might wind up with a 
greater annuity than others now receiving a 
slightly higher payment. 

I am prepared to support on the floor of 
the House any bill which emerges from your 
committee which provides for an adequate 
schedule of increases for civil-service annui- 
tants and their survivors, provided that it 
does full justice to the urgent need. I know, 
for example, that there is a great deal of sup- 
port for the Davis bill which calls for a dif- 
ferent schedule of increases and does not 
specify the source of funds to be used in 
paying such increases. To me the imperative 
thing is that action be taken quickly, that 
the committee satisfy itself that the increases 
provided are reasonable and just and that 
the fiscal obligations are such as to assure 
payment on a sound basis. 


It’s a Nice Gift to Sioux Falls, but Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
WPA days the Federal Government en- 
tered into a program of privy building. 
Under the guise of providing employ- 
ment, anyone who furnished the material 
could have a nice, modern, well-venti- 
lated privy constructed on his property. 

Many of us thought this was the fun- 
niest thing we had ever heard of. We 
poked fun at this program, editorially, 
and otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, we were pikers in the 
WPA days. Today we are building sewer 
systems for everyone for whom we built 
privies back in the old horse-and-buggy 
WPA days. 

Authorization for this grandiose privy 
program was slipped through Congress 
last year as an amendment to a bill 
which merely extended stream-pollution 
legislation. A stiff fight was had on the 
floor this session to block this privy ap- 
propriation, but the spenders won, and 
today every town and hamlet in the 
United States is rushing to Washington 
to get privy money for a new or expanded 
sewage system. 

In the June 21, 1957, issue of the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, appeared 
an editorial in which that newspaper 
asked why the Federal Government 
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should be coming around offering their 
city $250,000 to assist in the expansion 
of their sewage system. Many other 
Americans are asking why? They want 
to know why the Federal Government 
with the staggering debt burden of $274 
billion should be sending agents around 
offering money to debt-free, or compara- 
tively debt-free cities, for local improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, this question can only be 
answered by the spenders in Congress 
who constituted a majority in both 
Houses when the glorified privy appro- 
priation was passed. 

The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader editor- 
jal is as follows: 

Ir's a Nice Girt TO Sioux Faris, sur War? 

It's nice to know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is willing to provide $250,000 for the 
expansion of the sewage system in Sioux 
Falls. But we are at a loss, nevertheless, to 
understand just why it should. 

Mind you, we are not criticizing local 
officials for asking for the money and we 
aren’t suggesting that we be so high-hatted 
as not to accept it. 

But Sioux Falls is quite able, financially 
and otherwise, to provide whatever sewage 
system it needs and there’s no particular 
necessity for Uncle Sam to step in and assist 
us. 

Yet the money has been appropriated 
and, as we pay our share and more of the 
various and many benefactions of Washing- 
ton, it is proper to collect this minor return 
on our contributions, 

The tendency to disburse aid of this type, 
however, is one reason why our Federal 
Government is so expensive and why it must 
collect so much money from the people. 

And don’t assume for one moment that 
South Dakotans are overlooked when the 
Federal tax collector makes his rounds. Ac- 
tually we pay at least $100 million annually 
in Federal taxes, directly and indirectly. The 
total might be much greater than that, in 
fact, if we could obtain figures on what we 
pay in hidden taxes. 

There are some Federal activities that are 
in a nature interstate or where large areas 
are involved. Developments in these fre- 
quently present difficulties from the view- 
point of local financing and in some in- 
stances Federal assistance is warranted. 
But no such argument is applicable to a local 
sewage system. 


George H. Bender 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 10, 1957, the Honorable George 
H. Bender was appointed a Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 
A former Member of this House and a 
Member of the Senate, Senator Bender 
has served the people of the United 
States with energy, courage, and dis- 
tinction. The people of Hawaii welcome 
him to his new duties and pledge him 
every possible cooperation. I include in 
the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the 29th legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii expressing the sup- 
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port and good wishes of the two houses 
of our legislature: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


Whereas the Honorable George H. Bender 
has been appointed to the position of Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior 
to work in the field of the economic develop- 
ment of the Territories with special empha- 
sis on the pending statehood bills for Hawaii 
and Alaska; and 

Whereas Mr. Bender through a long and 
distinguished career as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States has taken an active in- 
terest in the political and economic affairs 
of Hawall and has indicated his support of 
statehood by word and by action in voting 
for statehood bills: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, in spe- 
cial session assembled (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Mr. Bender 
be congratulated on this assignment of im- 
portance to Hawaii and the Nation, and that 
the two houses pledge their complete sup- 
port to him in carrying out this assignment; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Mr. Bender be and he here- 
by is cordially invited to visit Hawaii as soon 
as his duties and responsibilities permit; and 
be it. further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this con- 
current resolution be -transmitted to the 
Honorable George H. Bender, to the Honor- 
able Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and to the Delegate to the Con- 
gress from Hawaii. 

THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY 
or HAWAN, 
Honolulu, T. H., June 7, 1957. 

We hereby y that the foregoing con- 
current resolfition was this day adopted by 
the Senate of the 29th Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, specif] session of 1957. 

WiLLIaMm H. HEEN, 
President of the Senate. 
WI LLAx S. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY oF HAWAN, 
Honolulu, T. H., June 8, 1957. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the 29th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, spe- 
cial session of 1957. 

O. VINCENT ESPOSITO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Herman T. F. Lum, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Resolutions Adopted by the 37th Annual 
Conference of the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
Held at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
June 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the text of a letter re- 
ceived by me dated June 25, 1957, from 
Mr. Seth Gordon, director, department of 
fish and game, of my native State of 
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California, together with the resolutions 
adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, to 
which he refers in said letter to me. 

No doubt the text and import will be 
interesting and informative to all read- 
ers thereof who are interested in these 
problems: 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 25, 1957. 


Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dorie: Enclosed for 
your information is a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners during its 
37th annual conference held at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., June 19, 1957. . 

We are in accord with these views and trust 
you will cooperate to the best of your abillty 
in effectuating the several recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 
SETH GORDON, 
Director. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN As- 

SOCIATION OF STATE GAME AND FisH COM- 

MISSIONERS, 37TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO., JUNE 19, 1957 

8 RESOLUTION 1 
Amendments to Coordination Act 


Whereas the conservation and perpetua- 
tion of fish and wildlife are becoming critical 
because of the increasing utilization of lands 
and waters to meet the needs of our expand- 
ing human population; and 

Whereas large sums of public money are 
being spent by State, Federal, and private 
agencies for the development of water re- 
sources; and 

Whereas construction agencies, both Gov- 
ernment and private, have been reluctant to 
consider ways and means to maintain or 
mitigate losses to fish and wildlife resources; 
and 

Whereas many water-development projects 
can be planned and coordinated to benefit all 
the users of the resources, and 

Whereas the amendments to the Coordina- 
tion Act of 1946 (commonly called Public 
Law 732) as proposed by the Department of 
the Interior and endorsed by the 48 States, 
will provide for mitigation and consideration 
of fish and wildlife values in all construc- 
tion projects; and 

Whereas it appears that there is an un- 
necessary delay in submitting these pro- 
posals to the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Bureau of the Budget be requested to 
expedite approval of this proposed legisla- 
tion and submit it to the Congress with a 
recommendation for early action. 


RESOLUTION 2 


Maintenance of fish structures on Columbia 
River dams 


Whereas the United States Government, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers, has constructed more 
than 40 dams on the Columbia River water- 
shed; and 

Whereas an agreement has been entered 
into between the United States and the sey- 
eral States concerned in the Columbia Basin 
regarding the construction of fishways, salm- 
on hatcheries, and other facilities to pro- 
vide for the passage of fish, resulting in the 
completion of many of these projects and 
the planning of others; and 

Whereas the maintenance of these struc- 
tures will result in a continuing cost that has 
not been provided for in the original agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas the several States concerned, 
through their legislatures, have petitioned 
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the President and Congress of the United 
States to recognize the permanent mainte- 
nance of these structures as a Federal re- 
sponsibility: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby urge the Congress of the United States 
to recognize the permanent maintenance and 
operation of these facilities as a Federal re- 
sponsibility and to appropriate moneys for 
their continued operation and maintenance 
on a permanent basis. 

RESOLUTION 3 


Land withdrawals for Salmon River spawning 
j areas 

Whereas the perpetuation of the anadro- 
mous fish resources of the Snake River Basin 
generally and of the Salmon River particu- 
larly depend on the adequate passage of fish 
through the various dams constructed in this 
system, and vast sums of money have been 
expended to insure such fish passage; and 

Whereas adequate provisions are needed 
not only for fish passage, but also for the 
protection of the natural spawining areas 
in the headwaters of the Salmon River: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes 
on record as continuing to endorse the re- 
quest of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service for withdrawal of some 33,000 acres 
of public lands along the headwaters of the 
Salmon River from all forms of entry, in- 
cluding the mining laws, but not including 
the mineral leasing laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association does hereby 
request the Secretary of the Interior to take 
prompt action to issue a public land order to 
set aside these lands for the preservation of 
these spawning grounds in their natural 
state. 

RESOLUTION 4 2 
Disposal of radioactive wastes 

Whereas the increasing use of radioactive 
materials has created a problem 
which may in the future affect all marine re- 
sources and seaside communities; and 

Whereas radioactive materials once dis- 
posed of into marine waters cannot be re- 
trieved; and 

Whereas ocean disposal of these materials 
has resulted in concern on the part of public 
Officials and consumers as to safeness of 
ocean products as human foods; and 

Whereas this concern itself may result in 
irreparable damage to the fishing industry: 
Now, therefore, be it i 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners recom- 
mends to all public agencies concerned that 
radioactive wastes be disposed of in appro- 
priate underground depositories. 

RESOLUTION 5 
Recognition of water for wildlife and recrea- 
tion as a beneficial use 

Whereas wildlife and recreation are rec- 
ognized as one of the most important of the 
economic resources in our Nation today; and 

Whereas the recognition of water for these 
purposes as a beneficial use is essential in 
the maintenance and development of these 
resources; and 

Whereas other economic developments are 
constantly encroaching on our natural 
stream flows and recreation opportunities; 
and 

Whereas with an ever-increasing human 
population and demand for expanded recre- 
ational facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commssioners, That 
each individual State legislature give seri- 
ous consideration to the adoption of ade- 
quate State water laws to provide for the rec- 
ognition of the-beneficial use of water for 
wildlife and recreational purposes in order 
that all of our natural resources may be de- 
veloped equally, 
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RESOLUTION 6 
Topock Marsh rehabilitation 


Whereas the 40 mile stretch of the Colorado 
River from north of Needles to south of 
Topock, which has been channelized by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, or is programed for 
channelization within the next year, his- 
torically included thousands of acres of ideal 
waterfowl habitat; and 

Whereas commitments prior to 1946 pro- 
vided for the retention of Topock Marsh to 
mitigate the loss of waterfowl habitat in 
the Needless-Topock area, and since then 
continued opposition by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to the maintenance of this area as 
a waterfowl wintering and resting ground 
has resulted in a continued reduction in 
Fish and Wildlife Service plans while chan- 
nelization has continued to eliminate more 
and more historical waterfowl habitat; and 

Whereas provisions under the Boulder 
Canyon Act permit the United States Gov- 
ernment to take water from the Colorado 
River for its lands according to legal counsel, 
and such diversions shall not be chargeable 
either to Arizona or California as individual 
States; and 

Whereas the future of the intermountain 
flight of the Canada goose is in jeopardy; 
and 

Whereas the Department of Interior has 
not taken definite steps to correct this situ- 
ation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners urges 
the Secretary of the Interior to order the di- 
version of water to permit a flow of 20,000 
acre-feet through the Topock area, not more 
than 4,500 acre-feet of which will be for con- 
sumptive use, and that a determination cf 
the amount of water necessary for the future 
maintenance of Topock Marsh be made; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary should order 
a study made immediately of the minimum 
amount of water that must be permitted to 
now through this area to maintain wildlife 
values. 

RESOLUTION 7 
Soil Bank Act 


Whereas the Soil Bank Act of 1955, through 
its conservation reserve program, has a 
great potential in the field of preservation 
and restoration of sorely needed habitat for 
fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas the early experience on the part 
of the several State game departments with 
this program has led to frustration and an 
apparent lack of fulfillment of the purposes 
of the program; and 

Whereas the Federal regulations dealing 
with the conservation reserve program ap- 
pear to be partially responsible for the pro- 
gram not living up to its expectations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commisstoners, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture modify exist- 
ing regulations governing the conservation 
reserve program of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 as follows: 

1. Provide that wet lands be made eligible 
for conservation reserve payments, irrespec- 
tive of past crop history. 

2. Provide that wildlife practices be en- 
titled to 80 percent Federal cost-share based 
upon the average cost of establishing the 
practice as specified by the State adminis- 
trative committee. 

8. Provide that the contract period for es- 
tablishing woody plantings under practice 
G-1 be from 5 to 15 years and that the con- 
tract period for G-1 herbaceous practices be 
for a period of from 5 to 10 years as it is in 
respect to A-2 practices at the election of the 
landowner. 

4. Provide that the respective game and 
fish departments be offered contracts under 
which such departments would be reim- 
bursed for establishing wildlife habitat as 
provided by G-1, G-2, and G-3 of the regu- 
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lations, and that they be reimbursed for such 
services;and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
by the president of the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners to 
work with a like committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of State Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners to procure the 
above-listed changes. 

RESOLUTION 8 


Public access jor recreational use on and 
around reservoir impoundments 


Whereas Federal laws now provide that 
under certain conditions Federal agencies 
mitted to issue special use permits to pri- 
vate individuals for the construction of 
dams for the purpose of impounding water; 
and 

Whereas it is recognized that said special 
use permits allow development of our agri- 
cultural lands and provide for the highest 
use of said land; and 

Whereas public access for recreational pur- 
poses does not interfere with the primary 
purpose for which the special use permit 
was granted; and 

Whereas said lands belong to all the public 
rather than a few individuals: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Bureau of Land Management and other 
Federal agencies authorized to issue said 
permits be requested to include, at the 
time of granting, a provision stipulating the 
right of public access for wildlife and recrea- 
tional purposes. 

RESOLUTION 9 

Hunting and fishing on military lands 

Whereas there has been insufficient coop- 
eration between the military authorities and 
State game and fish departments relative 
to the management and harvest of game and 
fish on military reservations and on other 
public lands proposed for military use; and 

Whereas the Defense Department is con- 
tinually requesting large withdrawals of 
public lands for the exclusive use of the 
Armed Forces; and 

Whereas requests have been made to take 
over national wildlife refugees and other 
lands having public recreational values for 
exclusive military use: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
Congress speedily enact legislation as fol- 
lows: 

1. That State game and fish laws, rules 
and regulations on game and fish, including 
game and fish management responsibilities, 
apply to all federally owned or controlled 
lands except national parks and Indian 
treaty lands. : 

2. That all military personnel be required 
by law to observe State game and fish laws, 
and further, to allow State enforcement 
agents, after proper security clearance, to 
enter military reservations for the purpose 
of enforcing such laws and managing and 
harvesting the game thereon. 

3. That congressional approval be required 
for all military withdrawals sought by the 
Defense Department which are over 5,000 
acres in size. 

4. That the United States Senate be urged 
to glve immediate consideration to H. R. 
5538 (Engle) which includes the above-men- 
tioned objectives, and would preclude fur- 
ther unnecessary encroachment by the 
Armed Forces on the wildlife resources of 
the Nation, 

RESOLUTION 10 


Public ownership of reservoir sites and sur- 
rounding lands 

Whereas the policy of taking flowage ease- 
ments rather than outright title to reservoir 
sites and surrounding shorelands, adopted 
in August 1953 by the Corps of Engineers 
and the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, has resulted in an almost complete loss 
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to the general public of highly valuable and 
irreplaceable recreational areas; and 

Whereas under the policy followed prior 
to August 1953 such shorelands and access 
areas to these lands were often licensed to 
the various State game departments, result- 
ing in a high and permanent public use of 
these areas; and 

Whereas the Chudoff committee in Con- 
gress and other groups are in the process of 
conducting hearings for the purpose of eval- 
uating these policies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
strongly urge that the present flowage ease- 
ment policy be terminated in the general 
public interest, and that there be substituted 
for it the former policy of taking absolute 
legal title to reservoir sites and surrounding 
shorelands in order that their use may be 
permanently assured to the general public. 

RESOLUTION 11 


Increased funds for wet lands acquisition and 
management 
Whereas there is urgent need for the pres- 
ervation of the remaining wet lands of the 
United States in order to provide adequate 
breeding and wintering grounds for the con- 
tinental population of waterfowl; and 
Whereas there is urgent need for public 
funds for the acquisition and leasing by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the majority of the 8 million acres of wet 
lands that are vital to this conservation 
effort, and funds are also needed for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of such areas; 
and 
Whereas the migratory waterfowl hunters 
of the United States have contributed more 
than $50 million through the purchase of 
duck stamps to perpetuate migratory water- 
fowl; and 
Whereas the duck stamp as a means of 
raising funds for the above-mentioned pur- 
was accepted by the American public 
with the pledge that the funds would be 
used primarily for wet land acquisition; and 
Whereas Congress has failed to meet its 
obligation to the millions of people inter- 
ested in the preservation of waterfowl; and 
Whereas the waterfowl resources of the 
North American Continent are a public re- 
sponsibility recognized by international 
treaty; and 
Whereas it is recognized that land costs 
are much higher than they were a few years 
ago, requiring the outlay of considerably 
more money to accomplish the same objec- 
tives, which, coupled with a corresponding 
increase in other governmental costs, has 
rendered the present $2 duck stamp inade- 
quate: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes 
on record approving a $1 increase in the 
duck stamp to ald the above objectives, with 
the definite understanding that (1) the en- 
tire income from duck stamps will be 
matched by appropriations from general 
public funds, (2) that not less than 50 per- 
cent of such combined funds be allocated to 
the acquisition or leasing of wet-land areas 
for waterfowl management purposes, (3) 
that substantial areas in the so-called pot- 
hole country of the Prairie States be acquired 
or leased for nesting and feeding grounds, 
(4) that not more than 40 percent of said 
funds be available for administration, op- 
eration, management, and maintenance of 
said waterfowl management and wet-land 
areas, and (5) that the remainder be used 
for enforcement and distribution of stamps 
by the post office. 
RESOLUTION 12 


Reorganization of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service 
Whereas in 1956 Public Law 1024 was en- 
acted by the United States Congress reorgan- 
izing the United States Fish and Wildlife 
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Service of the Department of Interior and 
elevating the Service to sub-Cabinet level 
consistent with the importance of its resource 
responsibilities; and 

Whereas Public Law 1024 continued the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service as 
one coordinated entity and established a Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries and a Bureau 
of Sports Fish and Wildlife within that 
Service; and 

Whereas a complete separation of func- 
tions as now being established refiects a basic 
policy change in the fisheries management 
which is inconsistent with the long-estab- 
lished philosophy of coordinated effort, par- 
ticularly at the field level, and previously 
insisted upon by the American people; and 

Whereas it was not the intention of Con- 
gress to provide for a complete separation 
of activities between the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the Bureau of Sports 
Fish and Wildlife, such separation being only 
an administrative interpretation; and 

Whereas this division of activities within 
the Service (1) will result in administra- 
tive confusion, internal conflict, and greater 
administrative costs, as is evidenced by the 
recent requests of the Service for substan- 
tial budget increases, and (2) will jeopardize 
the perpetuity and well-being of the Na- 
tion's fish and wildlife resources, both for 
commercial and for recreational uses: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners con- 
tinues to oppose the establishment of two 
completely separate and autonomous bureaus 
dealing with the fisheries resource, and espe- 
cially the separation of such activities at the 
field level; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association urges Con- 
gress to deny funds for an administrative 
superstructure which is not only unwork- 
able but needlessly costly, and to designate 
any increase of funds for a much broader 
and accelerated field program. 

RESOLUTION 13 
Recreational Resources Review 


Whereas the Nation is faced with mush- 
rooming populations, ever-expanding indus- 
try, more intensive utilization of all natural 
resources, each exacting an inexorable toll 
on the resources available for all types of 
public outdoor recreation; and 

Whereas there is great need for making a 
comprehensive review of outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities for the purpose 
of inventory and evaluation to determine the 
quantity and quality of these recreation re- 
source opportunities which future genera- 
tions will require and as a base for develop- 
ing broad programs at all levels to meet these 
future needs; and 

Whereas legislation embodying these objec- 
tives has been introduced in the Congress 
by a distinguished bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators and Representatives: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners en- 
dorses the principles and objectives of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review (the 
Anderson-Aspinall bills, S. 846, H. R. 3592, 
et al.) and urges enactment and implemen- 
tation at an early date. 

RESOLUTION 14 
Operation outdoors 


Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through the United States For- 
est Service, has developed a long-needed pro- 
giam identified as Operations Outdoors; and 

Whereas part I of this program, concern- 
ing national-forests recreation aimed at solv- 
ing the mounting problem of increased fam- 
ily outdoor activity, has been completed 
and is ready for implementation; and 
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Whereas part II will deal with improve- 
ment and management of wildlife habitat on 
the national forests in cooperation with the 
fish and game departments; and 

Whereas both phases of these activities 
have long been needed and have been pro- 
gramed in a most thorough and system- 
atic manner! Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners com- 
mends most highly the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for preparing the 
analyses and resulting plans dealing with the 
extremely important recreational and wild- 
life values of the national forests, and urges 
Congress to implement the program through 
appropriate financing. 

RESOLUTION 15 
Harvest of game on Federal refuges 


Whereas the upland game birds and big 
game animals now located on Federal refuges 
belong to the States, and their proper man- 
agement is the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual States; and : 

Whereas the establishment of refuges for 
the protection of one species prevents the 
harvest of other species for which such pro- 
tection is not required; and 

Whereas in most Federal refuges regulated 
harvests are needed in order to manage prop- 
erly the game resources thereon; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners that such game species, through 
lack of harvest, overutilize their range and 
are lost through malnutrition and old age; 
and 

Whereas it now appears that the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service has given 
serious consideration to proper management 
of Federal refuge areas, from the standpoint 
of an allowable harvest, in certain areas, but 
not in others: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby commend the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service for its progressive attitude 
with reference to proper management of 
these refuges; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby request the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service to continue to give study, 
in cooperation with the States, looking 
toward the development of uniform cooper- 
ative harvest plans for their refuge system 
where such programs are not now in oper- 
ation. 

RESOLUTION 16 
Commending Colorado hospitality 

Whereas the 37th annual conference of the 
Western Association of State Game and 
Fish Commissioners, held at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., has been an outstanding suc- 
cess in the furtherance of the conservation 
ideals of the Western United States and Can- 
ada; and 

Whereas President Thomas Kimball, the 
Colorado Game and Fish Commission, and 
the Colorado Game and Fish Department 
have extended every effort to make this con- 
ference a success; and 

Whereas the official hosts have been aided 
by the kind efforts of the Glenwood Springs 
Chamber of Commerce and the Glenwood 
Springs Sportsmen's Association: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby thank Thomas Kimball, the Colorado 
Game and Fish Commission, the Colorado 
Game and Fish Department, the Glenwood 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Glenwood Springs Sportsmen’s Association 
for a most enjoyable and profitable conter- 
ence. F 
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How Narrow the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


-OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, dairy- 
men are among the farmers in America 
who are doing their best to promote their 
own commodities through extensive pro- 
motional work in magazines, newspapers, 
radio, and television. Two editorials, 
among many published in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin to celebrate June 
Dairy Month, help call attention to how 
narrow is the line between surplus and 
shortage when it comes to milk. On 
June 14 an editorial in the Cadott Senti- 
nel said: 

We are told that the future for dairying is 
bright. Our mushrooming population makes 
it inevitable. But right now, the existing 
market must be broadened if we are to keep 
the important dairy industry strong and 
healthy. 

An extra sip of milk a day, experts say, 
by every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try, would tax our Nation’s milk production 
capacity. If, instead of ranking 15th in per 
capita consumption of milk in the world, 
the United States was to rank 12th, we would 
have to import milk, temporarily at least. 

So thin and yet so wide is the line dividing 
surplus from shortage in the dairy industry. 


That editor publishes a special section 
filled with dairy recipes printed on but- 
ter yellow colored paper to encourage 
use of dairy products at home. 

On June 12 the editor of the Rice Lake 
Chronotype admitted the multiplicity of 
special days, weeks, and months set aside 
for various purposes and proceeded to 
explain the importance of dairy month, 
with the following words: 

June Is Damy MONTH 


What with all the days, weeks, and months 
set aside for various commercial, charitable, 
and other reasons, most people probably pay 
little attention to all the proclamations and 
other gimmicks used to draw attention to 
the special causes being pleaded at the 
moment. 

During June, the Nation's dairy industry 
gets together to proclaim its virtues and to 
put on a special campaign to sell the prod- 
ucts of the cow. 

The cow is an animal that does deserve 
some special recognition from mankind, for 
no beast has given as much to man as the 
producer of our milk. 

The cow is seldom pictured as a noble 
animal, an adjective we apply to the dog. 
She is more often described as a docile, con- 
tented animal who is responsible for little 
inspiration to poets, artists, and writers. 
She merely goes on eating grasses of the 
field, which we human beings cannot eat, 
and we pay little attention to her. 

Since milk still holds the title of “nature's 
most nearly perfect food” and since most of 
us, especially adults, don’t consume as much 
miik as we should, according to the nutri- 
tionists, there is probably good reason for 
us to cooperate with the cows and the dairy 
industry in celebrating June Dairy Month. 
Milk and its products have a great deal to 
offer in terms of pepping us all up after 
months of winter lethargy. 
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How some restaurants handle the 
question of serving milk with their meals 
is the subject of another editorial, the 
following in the June 27 issue of the 
Thorp Courier: 

Coormratinc WITH Dam FARMER 

The colorful poster on the restaurant wall 
proudly proclaimed: June is dairy month 
We are cooperating.” 

Fine. 

On our return from Sparta this past week - 
end, we ordered our lunch from the menu 
substituting milk for coffee. 

Then came the bill. Sure enough. We 
were charged 5 cents extra for the milk. 

Paying the bill, we glanced at the “We are 
cooperating” poster. 

Who wouldn't want to cooperate with a 
program that would enable them to sell an 
8-ounce glass of milk for 15 cents? That's 
$30 per hundred pounds. 

Somebody was getting a lot bigger chunk 
out ef the price of that glass of milk than 
was the farmer who produced it and paid 
for the June Dairy Month poster with his 
checkoff. 

How did we get the 15-cent price? It's 
easy to figure. Coffee in most eating places 
now sells for 10 cents. Coffee comes with 
the meal. 

Substitute milk, and you pay for the coffee 
and add 5 cents. Total, 15 cents. 

To be fair, it must be noted that some 
restaurants do permit you to substitute milk 
for coffee without extra charge. But they're 
too few. 

Fortunately, some folks like milk well 
enough to pay the price. But why put a 
price penalty on milk? 

The Nation's dairy farmers are spending 
a lot of money—about $6 million—this year 
to push the sale of dairy products, 

Dairy farmers provide free posters promot- 
ing the sale of milk and other dairy products 
served in restaurants. And dairy farmers are 
pushing the idea of “milk with your meal— 
coffee later,“ another help for restaurant 
operators. 

Is it too much, then, to ask the restaurant 
operators near and in the big cities to sell 
milk for something less than 12 or 15 cents 
per glass, especially during June Dairy 
Month? Is it too much to ask that they 
put some meaning into the word “cooper- 
ate?“ 

Another pet peeve. We couldn't begin to 
count the number of times that we've had 
a waitress suggest coffee as a beverage. But, 
so help us, we can't recall a single waitress 
who suggested milk. 

What do dairy farmers think of restaurant 
milk prices? 

The fact is: Most of them haven't given 
the problem much attention. They're pro- 
ducers, not merchandisers. 

Most dairy farmers feel that they're doing 
their part toward promoting sales of dairy 
products when they contribute through the 
year-round checkoff—1 cent per pound of 
butterfat during May and June, and one- 
half cent per pound of butterfat or 2 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk during the other 10 
months. 

Added to that, good dairy farmers eat most 
of their meals at home, close to the cows. 
Few of them have a chance to make their 
own surveys of restaurant milk 

And those who've spotted the problem find 
it rather baffling. 

Tu cuss all you want me to,” says a 
Withee township farmer, “but I don't know 
what else to do about it.” 

Then he adds: It's the same old story. 
They set the price on our products at both 
ends—to us and to the consumers.” 

Over in Reseburg township, a veteran 
dairyman feels about the same way. 

“I've never been able to figure out why 
they charge more for milk when you sub- 
stitute it, but most of them do,“ he said, 
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That's it. You can't tell a restaurant 
operator how to run his business—any more 
than you would let him tell you how to feed 
your cows. 

1 don't know what we can do about it,” 
a Thorp township farmer told us yesterday, 
“except to commend the ones that don't 
charge extra for milk.” 

Maybe that's the only answer. Maybe it's 
time for dairy farmexs and June Dairy Month 
committees to do a little cheoking up in 
their own communities—find out how milk 
is being sold. . 

Then express appreciation to restaurant 
operators who really are cooperating in the 
dairy-promotien program. 

Maybe the dairy farmer can do more than 
contribute to dairy product promotion 
through the checkoff. 

What results might be expected if every 
dairy farmer were to go on a little crusade 
of his own during June—visit some restau- 
rants, ask questions about milk prices, and 
make commendations where they are de- 
served? 


Big Rain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


? OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in a story entitled “Big Rain,” 
in the June 24 issue of the Midland Co- 
operator, published in Minneapolis, Gor- 
don Mikkelson, one of its editors, has so 
graphically described the effects of the 
devastating flood in my district, that I 
want to commend it to the membership’s 
serious consideration. Mr. Mikkelson's 


excellent job of reporting contains the’ 


following reference to the value of soil- 
conservation practices: 

Midland Cooperator called on farmers and 
newspaper editors in the storm area for re- 
ports on what happened to terraces and 
diversion ditches and grass waterways. The 
answer—unanimous: Land that was under 
soil-conservation practices stood up. Crops 
are sold. Topsoil is still there. The contrast 
is very remarkable, Fields side by side show 
the difference. 


Mr. Mikkelson’s article follows: 
Bra Raw 
(By Gordon Mikkelson) 

Tiny rain drops, billions of them, flooded 
tewns, killed crops, tore away millions of 
dollars of topsoil and brought death to six 
Persons last week. 

The drops plunged from low clouds in 
southwestern Minnesota onto nearly bare 
fields where small grains were just getting 
started. 

They first spattered flecks of dirt away 
from tender roots. Then they bombed'small 
craters under the plants. 

On level ground the water gathered in big 
sheets because the earth could not soak it up 
as fast as it fell. On thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of lower ground, the water 
drowned out crops. 

It will be too late for most farmers to 
reseed, and short-maturing corn was hard to 
get. Soybeans and alfalfa are most likely 
as replacement crops. 

On slopes of 2 to 3 percent, 2 or 3 feet 
of drop in each 100 feet of distance, the 
water dug small rilis. It only trickled down 
them at first. After an hour it was gush- 
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ing in tiny ribbons that carried away tons of 
fertile soil from each field. 

When these rills joined, they formed small 
streams and ate new gullies. These drained 
the deluge into ditches along roadsides. 

The road ditches filled quickly. Tons of 
water pressure bullt up in them against the 
road embankments. 

As more rain continued Sunday evening, 
the ditches overflowed. Torrents of water 
under pressure poured across the roadways. 

They tore out concrete and hardtop by 
undermining it. 

Then the water was on its way to the main 
creeks and streams. 

At culverts and bridges, the water choked 
the channels, It took out scores of small 
bridges and flowed over the flooring of some 
of the biggest ones. 

By 9 p. m. most of the streams in the ex- 
treme southwestern Minnesota and adjoining 
South Dakota had topped thelr banks at 
spots. They ate away pastures and grain- 
fields and poured trash and smothering silt 
over crops. 

Marshall, Minn., became a national news 
center, : 

The Redwood River was pounding the town 
and within a day had flooded three-fourths 
of the city of 6,000. Rescue teams of civilian 
defense, National Guard, and Red Cross peo- 
pie came with boats, amphibious trucks and 
a helicopter. 

By the weekend, official surveys placed the 
loss at $17 million in Minnesota. Officials 
said the final total would be greater when 
hidden effects came to light. 

Governor Orville Freeman called an emer- 
gency meeting of the State executive council. 
It appropriated every penny in emergency 
funds to help townships, counties and cities 
restore bridges and other public works. 

Senator Epwarp THYE, Republican, of Min- 
nesota, introduced a bill in Congress for a 
$500,000 study of how to dig a ditch to send 
Redwood River around Marshall in future 
floods. The town is at the neck of a basin 
that is shaped like an hourglass. Drainage 
from the southwest passes through the nar- 
row neck in the city. 

The Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers will 
be rising all this week as the runoff heads for 
the Gulf of Mexico, still carrying silt and 
loam with It. 0 

Weather Bureau forecasters barely had 
time to measure the downpour before they 
were tied up round the clock. A new rain 
came. Floods spread and warnings went out 
downstream. 

The deluge was the greatest that white 
man has recorded in the area, 

Joseph H. Strub, Jr., State climatologist at 
Minneapolis, said it ran 8 to 9 inches in the 
storm center. He received an unofficial re- 
port—meaning it was not made with a Gov- 
ernment rain gage—of 15 inches of rain in 
less than 24 hours near Lake Benton, Minn. 

“That report could be accurate, but it's 
unofficial,” Strub told Midland Cooperator. 
“When you have a carefully measured 9 
inches in a storm like that, there can be 
spots with 15 inches.” 

The big story was lost to most of the 
Nation. 3 

Attention was focused on the raging water, 
flooded stores and homes, people marooned 
in houses and torn bridges, three cars that 
were swept away by swift water and their 
passengers drowned. 

The big story was that this historic deluge 
hit the area that soil conservationists had 
developed for 1954 demonstrations, It was a 
test of whether m n land management 
could win against the very worst that could 
come. $ 

The answer showed up at daylight Monday. 

Land that was put under modern soil- 
conservation practices held up under the 
onslaught. 

Even on steep hillsides, the water did not 
tear away soll, Even the small dam that was 
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built to make a stock pond handled the ex- 
treme storm. 

And because dozens and scores of farmers 
have adopted the practices they saw at Plow- 
ville 1954, damage downstream was less than 
it would have been. 

Midland Cooperator called on farmers and 
newspaper editors in the storm area for re- 
ports on what happened to terraces and di- 
version ditches and grass waterways. 

The answer—unanimous: Land that was 
under soil conservation practices stood up. 
Crops are saved. Topsoil is still there. 

The contrast is very remarkable. 

Fields side by side show the difference. 

On one next to a highway, you see wide 
fan-shaped layers of topsoil spread across 
corn and that is barely peeking above the 
deposit, Above it run fingers of light 
color—small grooves in the land down 
through the topsoil and into the clay sands 
and below. 2 

And above those fingers are the knobs or 
Tises in the cornfield—with more stones 
showing than when the crop went in. 

These new stones measure the amount of 
fertile land that was washed away from 
around them—1 to 3 inches of it in some 
fields. 

Next to the eroded and smothered corn 
is a field that was first terraced and then 
planted in strips. Even on the short slopes 
between the terraces, the grass has held— 
has stood the forces of 8 to 12 inches of driv- 
ing rain. 

And at the ends of the terraces where the 
water ran down diversion ditches, there is 
only a little erosion—about as much as a 
i-inch cloudburst tears away from other 
land. 

Wildlife loss was not measured in dollars. 

Some game and fish study parties said 
that only adult pheasants came through 
the storm alive in South Dakota. Chicks 
by the thousands were drowned, and even 
the early first hatch birds did not make it 
through in parts of southeastern South 
Dakota. 

Deer raced out of the stream bottoms to 
high ground. They were trotting around in 
bewildering new country all week. Their 
homes were gone for the summer. Some 
fawns probably were lost, wardens reported. 


Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as far as news is concerned, we 
seem to be under a military censorship 
today. For a while, there was much hul- 
labaloo and publicity about the Nation’s 
Young Republicans holding a convention 
in Washington, D.C. The general theme 
song was that these Young Republicans 
would be 100 percent for modern repub- 
licanism. According to the “whoop-it- 
up” boys, we got the impression that 
these Young Republicans would be as far 
from the philosophy of the old guard Re- 
publicans as east is from west. 

But lo and behold, these Young Re- 
Publicans seem to have ideas of their 
own. Undoubtedly, they came into town 
from the grassroots where the people are 
not as yet completely brainwashed. I 
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have been unable to learn from the press, 
which is apparently feeling the effects 
of this military censorship, what was ac- 
tually adopted by the Young Repub- 
licans, However, a good Republican 
friend of mine, a patriotic American, 
furnished me with some of the resolu- 
tions adopted and which were not re- 
ported to the people of the country, 

Following are some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Young Republicans last 
week at their convention here in Wash- 
ington: 

1. Pass a Federal right-to-work law. 

2. Congress should not pass Federal aid to 
education. 

3. That Sergeant Girard not be turned over 
to the Japanese courts. 

4. No military ald to Tito in Yugoslavia. 

5. A stronger Taft-Hartley law. 

6. No ald of any sort to any Communist 
nation. 


Usurping Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily 
Press: ` 

USURPING POWER 


It was not until 1803 the Supreme Court 
first attempted to invalidate a law passed 
by Congress, Chief Justice Marshall usurp 
ing that power then for the initial time. 

It was not until 1865 the high tribunal 

again decided two laws passed by Congress 
were not constitutional, Because the laws 
affected at that time were not of any major 
importance Congress made no effort to over- 
rule the Court or bypass its judicial proc- 
esses. 
It has only been within the last 30 years 
or so the Supréme Court has set itself up as 
the last judgment seat this side of kingdom 
come, although there is nothing specific 
spelled out in the Constitution that em- 
powers the High Court to impose upon Con- 
gress and the Executive its personal inter- 
pretation of the National Constitution. It 
has merely that power like the fa- 
bled camel that once it got its head under the 
tent kept moving in more and more until 
the owner was forced completely out of his 
sheltered home. 

Inch by inch, year by year, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has abrogated un- 
to itself the right to say what laws passed by 
Congress are in compliance with the Con- 
stitution, and often the interpretation one 
set of judges hands down will be completely 
reversed by a subsequent group of jurists 
on the same Court, The Supreme Court in 
1954 on the school segregation issue com- 
pletely reversed itself and said a decision 
made earlier by men presumably as well 
versed in law that held “equal and separate 
schools” satisfied the law's demand, was 
out of tune with the times, 

Chief executives of several Southern States 
have indicated they will not comply with the 
Court order relative to segregation, and far 
as can be seen from surface indications there 
is no manner in which they can be punished 
for their outward refusal to carry out the 
Court's order. 
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Would Congress be any less punished 
should its Members refuse to carry out the 
latest order relative to congressional inves- 
tigating un-American activities? 

If sovereign States can thumb their nose 
at the Supreme Court it seems only ut ting 
Congress can do the same thing. 


If This Be Treason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in all sections of our country people who 
believe that public officials should per- 
form their duties lawfully and constitu- 
tionally are outraged by the brazen and 
fraudulent usurpation of unauthorized 
powers by the Federal Supreme Court. 

The deliberate pattern which the Su- 
preme Court is following of usurping the 
lawmaking power and amending the 
Constitution to suit its own perverted 
ideas has roused a storm of protest from 
thoughtful people who realize that lib- 
erty and freedom cannot continue to ex- 
ist here if the judicial department usurps 
the powers of the legislative or executive 
departments of the Government. 

One such protest is an editorial If This 


Be Treason in the Savannah Morning 


News of June 19. Under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, I insert this edi- 
torial herewith. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Tuts Be TREASON 

It has been often said by observers of the 
actions of the United States Supreme Court 
that the ultimate im absurdity had already 
been plumbed when the high body jettisoned 
the authority of all lesser courts by opening 
secret evidence to the defense. But such ob- 
servers are shortsighted. They misjudge the 
immense capacity of the High Court to make 
a fool of itself and a mockery of the laws of 
the United States. 

We refer, of course, to the latest ruling 
of the Court in which a nonexistent barrier 
is drawn between abstract and concrete 
preaching of the violent overthrow of the 
United States Government by force. Such a 
distinction does not exist under the wording 
of the Smith Act by which 14 California 
Communists had been convicted. 

As if this absurd ruling were not sufficient 
evidence of the advanced state of socialistic 
senility on which the Court apparently bases 
most of its recent rulings, there is an added 
fillip to this latest comedy of errors. That is 
based on the, technicality since the Commu- 
nist Party changed its name since the act 
became valid, that the entire legislation coy- 
ering control of Communist activities can 
be thrown out the window. 

All of which leaves us inevitably to agree 
with Representative Howarp W, SMITH, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia, author of the act, who 
8 on the decision: 

“I am not surprised. I do not recall any 
case decided by the present 
3 have lost.” 8 

e are indebted to a v close 
retired attorney, L. M. ee for 5 
the most oo e on the whole 
sorry . prelimin apologies 
to the Mother Goose of fable, 1. ee 
paraphrases a well-known rhyme, For those 
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who migbt have forgotten all of it, the 
original is as follows; 


“There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 
He Jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes, 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush, 
And scratched them in again.” 


Mr. Norwood wonders, with obvious reason, 
if this bit of mild satire couldn't be aimed 
at a more definite target. To wit: 


“There were nine old men in our land, 
Who thought they were wondrous wise, 
‘They. jumped in an illëgal thorny bush, 
And scratched out all their eyes, 

And now they see their eyes are out, 
Will they their sanity regain, 

And jump into a legal bush, 

And scratch them in again?” 


If anything, we think Mr. Norwood has 
been too mild on the allegedly highest court 
in the land. 

Within a relatively short period the Su- 
preme Court has arbitrarily abrogated all 
the principles, customs, and mores that gov- 
erned southern administration of our various 
school systems; they have jerked the rug 
from under any powers of American bar 
associations to police their own houses; they 
have, in effect, emasculated the prosecution 
arm of our courts by arbitrarily ruling open 
to inspection secret files of investigative 
agencies; they have negated State sedition 
laws; and they have put every possible bar- 
rier in the path of those patriotic Americans 
who are interested in apprehending and con- 
victing Communists and other subversives 
who advocate the violent overthrow of this 
Government, If this isn’t a record of ram- 
pant hairsplitting, obfuscation, and other 
obstructions to the orderly proceedings of 
our courts and agencies of Government, we 
stand indicted. 

But we feel constrained to speak our piece, 
We firmly believe the American public in 
general is outraged at the highhanded and 
irresponsible actions of the current Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

So, in the words of Patrick Henry, a gen- 
tleman of Virginia, “If this be treason, make 
the most of it.” 


New Foreign Quarantine Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18 the House adopted the conference re- 
port on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1957, which contained 
language providing for the payment of 
overtime services of employees of the 
Foreign Quarantine Division of the 
United States Public Health Service 
without cost to the taxpayers, to permit 
the clearing of ships at our ports after 6 
o'clock in the evening and on Sundays 
and holidays. 

A week ago today the President signed 
this bill and thereby enacted this pro- 
vision into permanent law. I am happy 
to say that I took part in drafting the 
language which was unanimously agreed 
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upon by the conferees on this supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the following article by 
Walter Hamshar, published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, 
June 26, 1957, just 5 days after the agreed 
upon language for this overtime service 
became permanent law: 

NEW QUARANTINE SERVICE 

Dr. Isidore Abrahamer, assistant medical 
officer at quarantine, reported last night that 
four requests for overtime quarantine serv- 
ice by cargo ships arriving after 6.o’clock last 
night were the first to be srviced under the 
bill signed Friday by President Eisenhower, 

The four vessels were able to proceed to 
their piers after the overtime inspection well 
in advance of 8 a. m. this morning when 
longshoremen will report to handle their 
cargo. The elimination of delay in docking 
the vessels was estimated to have saved $1,000 
in the operation of each ship. 

Dr. Abrahamer said last night’s service was 
a little limping but that service will be ren- 
dered if requested. 

Procedures for administering the service 
in all ports were being worked out yesterday 
in a Public Health Service headquarters in 
Washington. 

The bill signed by President Eisenhower 
amended the Public Health Service Act to 
permit employees of the service to work over- 
time at ship-quarantine stations when re- 
quested by steamship companies, The com- 
panies will pay for the service at overtime 
rates of time and a half for night and Sunday 
work. Before passage of the bill, quarantine 
stations were required by law to close for 12 
hours a day and on Sundays. Delays to ships 
arriving after the stations closed were esti- 
mated to cost the shipping industry at least 
$10 million a year. 


Mr. Alvin Silverman New Head of Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Forest 
City Publishing Co., publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleve- 
land News, has recently announced the 
appointment of Mr. Alvin Silverman. 
formerly city editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, to the head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Cleveland Pisin 
Dealer and the Cleveland News, succeed- 
ing the late Walker Buel, who served 
this bureau with great distinction. 

Mr. Alvin Silverman comes to the 
Washington bureau of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the Cleveland News 
with a brilliant background as a sports- 
writer, statehouse correspondent, polit- 
ical editor, and city editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

Following is a copy of Ohio Senate 
Resolution 62 relating to the promotion 
of Mr. Alvin Silverman as head of the 
Washington bureau: 


; 
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Resolution on extending congratulations to 
Mr, Alvin Silverman, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, on his appointment as head of the 
Washington bureau of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Whereas Alvin Silverman, an able member 
of the Ohio Legislative Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, has demonstrated outstanding abil- 
ity over the years as sports writer, Columbus 
correspondent, political editor, and city ed- 
itor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; and 

Whereas the members of the Ohio Senate 
take note that Mr. Silverman has been pro- 
moted to the position of head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
a promotion which will allow Mr. Silverman 
much opportunity to add to his reputation as 
an astute political analyst and 

Whereas the membership of the Ohio Sen- 
ate is familiar with the forthright, accurate, 
and interesting reporting which has always 
characterized the work of Mr. Silverman, and 
feels that his promotion is richly deserved: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Ohlo 
Senate of the 102d General Assembly adopt 
this resolution as an expression of congratu- 
lations to our friend, Mr. Alvin Silverman, 
on his promotion, and that we extend to him 
our best wishes in his new position as head 
of the Washington bureau of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the Ohio Sen- 
ate transmit an authenticated copy of this 
resolution to Mr. Alvin Silverman and to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The question being on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

So the resolution was adopted. 


The Federal Government Has a Responsi- 
bility to Urban Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
commenting on President Eisenhower's 
recent address to the governors’ con- 
ference and emphasizing the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to 
urban areas: 

STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS TO 
GOVERNORS 

The President's address to the governors 
in Virginia is a cause for serious concern on 
the part of local municipal officials, particu- 
larly in the large cities of America. The 
President again strikes the note of States 
rights and indicates that he desires to re- 
duce the expenditures in the Federal budget 
by cutting out assistance to local commu- 
nities, asking the States to assume that 
responsibility. If this were to occur, it 
would be an unfortunate reversal in policy. 
It would reverse a fundamental concept of 
the Constitution; namely, that people have 
a joint responsibility to their governments, 
one to their State government and one to 
the Federal Government. In return these 
governments each have a responsibility to 
the citizens. 

This joint responsibility of Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State governments to the 
individual citizen is the basis of the Federal 
system of government. 
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Ours is not a unitary government in which 
the Federal Government is responsible only 
to the States and the States only to the peo- 
ple. The net effect of the States rights 
theory in the past has been to deny great 
classes of people equal rights and privileges 
under the law. The emphasis on State su- 
premacy also has meant the denial of pro- 
portional representation in many State leg- 
islatures. By this device most large urban 
communities are cut off from effectively pre- 
senting their problems to the legislatures 
through lack of voice. The following of the 
theory of States rights has meant the estab- 
lishment of a one-party system in many 
States of the Nation to the detriment of the 
flourishing of democracy. 

States by themselves have falled to act 
with proper effectiveness. on such problems 
as highway development, adequate housing, 
slum clearance, in many instances educa- 
tion, in the organization of metropolitan 
areas, and in the returning of adequate rev- 
enues to local governments so that they 
can carry out their needed functions. It 
was precisely because of the fallure of the 
States’ governments to deal with such prob- 
lems as unemployment and relief in the 
period of the thirties’ that city governments 
went to the Federal Government to seek as- 
sistance. The Federal Government’s refus- 
al to recognize its responsibilities to the 
urban areas can result only in the deteriora- 
tion of those areas, because those areas have 
no effective way under the system of un- 
equal representation in the legislature of 
making their voices effective. Even now, 
after 12 years of the atomic age the State 
governments have scarcely begun to meet 
the problem of civil defense, and have done 
nothing really effective to date to carry this 
burden which the Federal Government 
placed on them by law. 

There is no great tendency on the part 
of the State governments now to carry on 
the programs of Federal ald to the cities 
that President Eisenhower wants to shed. 
It should be pointed out also that even if all 
Federal grants and aids for relief and wel- 
fare purposes and housing and edueation 
were removed from the Federal Government, 
there would occur only a small drop in the 
total Federal budget. Yet; the turmoil that 
such an action would cause in the cities 
would be so great as to create a considerable 
amount of disaffection for the administra- 
tion. It is a sad commentary on the times 
that really the most constructive part of 
the Federal budget—the reconstruction of 
the great centers of urban culture in the 
United States—should be the program that 
the President finds the most easy to dis- 
mantle. The burden of spending for things 
to blow up, shoot off, and burn away for 
military purposes grows daily more heavy 
while that expenditure which would lead to 
the cultural and physical improvement of 
the country must be curtailed in the Federal 
budget. 


The Suez Canal and the Western Coalition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech by Prof. Alfred J. Hotz, of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
before the Canton, Ohio, Rotary Club on 
the Near Eastern crisis. I voted for the 
so-called Eisenhower doctrine with some 
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reluctance because I felt, as I still do, 
that it is no substitute for a firm and 
just United States foreign policy that 
grapples with the realities of the situa- 
tion and that safeguards the interests of 
our allies in Europe. Professor Hotz’ 
address underlines the crucial impor- 
tance of free passage through the Suez 
Canal by all nations including Israel and 
the importance of a firm United States 
policy in the area, I commend it to my 
colleagues: 

Tue SUEZ CANAL AND THE WESTERN COALITION 


(By Prof. Alfred J. Holtz, of Western Reserve 
University) 

American so-called leadership in the Mid- 
dle East will face a decisive test in its success 
or failure to reestablish some system of in- 
ternational control, or at least international 
supervision, over the Suez Canal operations. 
Thus far, the ambiguous position taken by 
the Eisenhower administration on this vital 
issue verges on appeasement of, if not ab- 
dication to, Dictator Nasser. 

Western Europe, in particular, views with 
deep concern, if not suspicion, the present 
avowed neutralist posture assumed by the 
United States on a problem so fundamental 
to Western national interests. The eco- 
nomic viability of West Europe is sorely de- 
pendent upon “free passage“ through the 
Suez, which translated means an interna- 
tional system, instead of exclusive Egyptian 
national operation, 

Most Americans are unaware of the eco- 
nomic facts that prompt European concern 
over the issue of international control of 
the Suez Canal. Yet, a brief look at these 
basic facts should confirm the fears that 
arise in Europe over General Nasser’'s firm 
grip on the economic jugular vein of our 
closest allies. 

In overall foreign trade, the United King- 
dom depends upon the free transit of the 
Canal for 30 percent of its imports and an 
equal 30 percent of its exports, France em- 
ploys the Suez for 20 percent of its imports 
and 20 percent of its exports. The rest of 
West Europe averages closer to the British 
requirements in usage of this vital inter- 
national waterway. 

In terms of shipping interests, West Europe 
flag ships add considerably to the economic 
health of our allies. In 1955, European mer= 
chant shipping comprised 73 percent of the 
total net tonnage using the Suez with 
British flag ships leading the way with 
28.3 percent, followed closely by Norway and 
France with 13.5 percent and 9.4 percent 
respectively. By comparison American ship- 
ping carried only 2.7 percent of the net ton- 
nege that passed through the Canal. 

Yet, the primary national economic in- 
terests that directly involve West Europe 
in the future Suez Canal operation revolve 
about oil shipments. As Europe's coal seams 
declined in availability and productivity, our 
Western allies have of necessity had to trans- 
fer to oil products for fuel requirements in 
order to run their factories and transport 
systems. In terms of locale, the Middle East 
provides 94 percent of the petroleum re- 
quirements for France, Italy, and Belgium. 
Britain recelves 84 percent of her oil im- 
ports from the Middle East, while West Ger- 
many 88 percent of its imports, Even the 
Netherlands, which has oil refineries in the 
West Indies, draws upon the Middle East 
for 61 percent of her national requirements. 

Moreover, Europe's financial investments 
in Middle East oil production require con- 
tinued political and military protection. 
Over one-half of the present total fixed capi- 
tal investment is controlled by three major 
companies—British Petrol Company, the 
French Petroleum Company, and Royal 
Dutch Shell. Since World War II. five major 
American companies—Standard Oil of New 
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Jersey, Standard Oil of California, Socony, 
Gulf, and Texas Oil—have rapidly increased 
their fixed investments, so that along with 
several smaller American concerns, they hold 
almost 47 percent of the overall foreign 
investment amounting to more than $8 
billion. 

It is quite obvious, therefore, why West 
Europe considers both the free transit 
through the Suez Canal and its capital in- 
vestments in Middle East oil as a vital in- 
terest to be both protected and defended, 
It should be equally clear why, if West 
Europe is to be expected to build its econ- 
omiy and thereby adequately to support the 
NATO alliance, the Eisenhower-Dulles di- 
plomacy must defend Europe's vital eco- 
nomic interests as if they were our own. 

It must be recalled that the United States 
appealed to West Europe to defend American 
vital interests during the Korean war. Our 
allies responded with not merely political 
and economic support, but as well with fight~ 
ing troops. Thus the western coalition held 
firm because of West Europe's defense of 
American national interests in the North 
Pacific. 

It is noteworthy that Joseph Stalin In his 
last testament, rendered at the 19th Commu- 
nist Party Congress—October 1952—predicted 
that the west European states and the United 
States would ruthlessly cut each other's 
throats through economic competition, 
thereby permitting the Soviet Union to make 
substantial political and economic gains 
without recourse to open war. It is signifi- 
cant that a more recent Soviet statement— 
April 29, 1957—tried to muddy the olly wa- 
ters, in referring to recent American actions 
in the Middle East by declaring: “This is an 
example of how the imperialists of the United 
States are trying to establish themselves in 
the Near and Middle East and squeeze out 
Britain and France.” 

This is not to suggest that present Ameri- 
can policy has as its major objective such a 
predatory design—to deliberately sell down 
the river—or the Suez—the vital economic 
interests of our best allies. Yet the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles policies have seriously weak- 
ened the western coalition by acts of omis- 
sion if not acts of commission. 

Seizure of the Suez Canal by General Nas- 
ser last summer afforded the United States a 
real test case of its readiness to defend the 
national interests of our western allies. Un- 
happily, during this first phase of the Suez 
crisis, Secretary Dulles declared that the 
canal was not a vital interest to the United 
States. He added the ambiguous comment 
that the American objective would be the 


- safeguarding of the interests of those de- 


pendent on the canal as well as recognizing 
the legitimate interests of Egypt. 

While Dulles ostensibly appeared to be sup- 
porting the London User's Association estab- 
lished last fall, he deliberately undercut its 
bargaining strength by declaring that the 
use of armed force would not be counte- 
nanced by Washington. In October, our Sec- 
retary of State further weakened the users’ 
association at the Security Council secret 
negotiations to the point where the so-called 
six principles—October 13, 1956—were the 
maximum guaranty we would support. 

These six principles passed by the United 
Nations and tacitly accepted by Egypt were 
in reality a grave retreat from the interna- 
tional system of control of the Suez envis- 
aged by the London User's Association. 
Britain and France quite properly considered 
the Dulles reversal in favor of General Nasser 
as a complete sellout of their vital interests, 
This tragic split in the western coalition was 
followed by the British-French military in- 
tervention in the Suez region. American 
failure to assert real leadership on behalf of 
the western interests and to exert adequate 
pressure on Nasser prior to the ill-fated Suez 
military venture was inexcusable. 
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Having decided to curry the favor of the 
Arab-Asian bloc, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration then rode the great “white moral 
steed” of the United Nations. But once 
again the United States failed to support 
West Europe's and Israel's interests in the 
series of United Nations resolutions that fol- 
lowed. So intent was the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to stop the armed conflict that 
it neglected to start the type of commensu- 
rate pressure on Nasser for adequate guaran- 
ties on the reopening of the canal. 

In the series of U. N. resolutions that fol- 
lowed, the United States saw fit only to force 
British-Prench-Israel withdrawal without 
any attempt to extract from Nasser any 
international guaranty for implementation 
of even the ambiguous six principles recom- 
mended by the Security Council. A last- 
ditch attempt by West Europe to tie mili- 
tary withdrawal with political insertion of 
the United Nations Emergency Force as 
guardian of the Suez Canal was sabotaged 
when the United States failed to support 
the Belgian amendment on November 24, 
1956. 

From thenceforth, the United Nations be- 
came the instrument of Soviet-Egyptian 
policy with the western coalition paying the 
price of American stupidity or frailty. Thus, 
former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
could quite properly declare: “If a great na- 
tion, like the United States, looks to the 
United Nations to form American policy, 
instead of fighting in the United Nations 
for what the American Government believes 
should be done, then we have committed 
an unprecedented abdication of responsibil- 
ty and power. * * * Something surely seems 
askew in a course of conduct during which 
our Government opposes and humiliates our 
closest allies—Britain and France—by join- 
ing with the very power—Soviet Union“ 
whose wholesale penetration into the Middle 
East the Eisenhower doctrine was later de- 
signed to contain. 

Winston Churchill, whose friendship for 
the United States is above reproach, severely 
criticized the American ineptitude during 
the Suez crisis when he recently said: “I 
do not think that the attitude then adopted 
by the United Nations—and the United 
States—has been helpful either to the free 
world or to the cause of peace and prosperity 
in the Middle East.“ 

We are now witnessing the third phase 
of the Suez problem with General Nasser, 
supported by the Soviet Union, and by ram- 
pant Arab-Asian nationalists, in absolute 
control. Egypt's unilateral declaration with 
regard to operation of the Suez openly vio- 
lates the so-called six principles, vague and 
inadequate as they were. Nasser's military 
defeat has been turned into a tremendous 
political victory due to the Eisenhower- 
Dulles appeasement policy. 

Past appeasement of Nasser and present 
apathy toward western vital interests are 
clearly reflected in Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s declaration at the United Nations 
that the West must grant the new Suez 
regime a trial run. But it is American lead- 
ership of the western coalition that is on 
trial, not Nasser. 

Substantial defense of our allies’ interests 
should have resulted in a more forthright 
American declaration of the legal rights 
guaranteed by the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888. It should have resulted in 
irrevocable support of western political and 
economic rights previously enunciated by 
the Security Council. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration that speaks so glibly of morality 
and justice could at least have set the record 
straight. But Secretary Dulles, the honest 
broker, apparently prefers to break the unity 
of the western coalition and pursue the 
Sith ie ct favor of the Arab-Asian 

oc. 

How many more Munichs can the West 
stand before it falls? 
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Diminution of Air Defense Capability in 
33d Air Division Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insclude the following letter: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
33p Arr Division (DEFENSE), 
UNITED STATES Am Force, 
OKLAHOMA Crry Am Force STATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gueser: I am grievously con- 
cerned about the gradual diminution of the 
air defense capability in the 33d Air Divi- 
sion’s area of responsibility which encom- 
passes essentially the States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, a total of 
300,000 square miles, with a population of 
11 million people. My concern for my par- 
ticular area is shared, I am sure, by the air 
defense commander responsible for the de- 
fense of California. 

Our ability to protect your area and your 
people has been falling off for 3 years now 
and today continues to fall off simply because 
the Air Force is not able to retain the 
highly trained officers and airmen techni- 
cians required to operate your air defense 
system at anything near peak efficiency. 

We train young, intelligent, and highly 
motivated people to shoulder this essential 
responsibility, but are not permitted to offer 
them the reimbursement commensurate with 
their training. Civilian life, with its sig- 
nificantly higher salary rates inexorably 
beckons to them—and they answer in dis- 
tressingly high numbers on completion of 
their first enlistment. 

In today’s modern, high-speed air defense 
system you need career minded, experienced 
officers and airmen to produce an acceptable 
level of air defense in your area against the 
multimegaton hydrogen bomb of 1957. 

(Megatons have become standard in Amer- 
ican conversation today, but few people 


realize the enormity of the word. Megaton’ 


means 1 million tons. Less than four mega- 
tons of bombs were dropped in all wars since 
the airplane was invented. Yet, today it 
is accepted that a 4-megaton bomb can be 
delivered on 1 American city by 1 airplane 
in 1 instant of time. There are many cities 
in California that must be considered as po- 
tential targets. I make this parenthetical 
observation to point up the importance of 
air defense in the 33d Air Division's area of 
responsibility.) 

To highlight the expensive dollar cost of 
this constant turnover in people, in this 
division alone (1 of 16 in the Air Defense 
Command) we lost to civilian life 900 officers 
and airmen in the past 2 years. Each lost 
officer represents an average investment of 
$30,000. Each lost airman represents an 
investment of $15,000—total loss to the tax- 
payer of $14,625,000 in only 1 of 16 Air 
Divisions in Air Defense Command which in 
turn is only 1 of 7 major commands of the 
Air Force. 

There is a solution to this problem, a prob- 
lem which is of vital and personal interest to 
every citizen of California, 

The solution is: (a) A significantly in- 
creased air defense capability at; (b) a sig- 
nificantly decreased cost to the voting tax- 
payer through; (c) the creation of a career- 
minded and career-motivated Air Force, the 
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individuals of which are paid commensurate 
with their ability and experience. 

In effect, I suggest to you that the air 
defense of the United States can be increased 
by some 15 to 20 percent at no increase in 
cost, or alternatively our present potential 
level could be an actuality at a very sub- 
stantial savings of taxpayer dollars. 

To put it another way, we can have more 
defense for the same money or the same 
defense for less money—if two identical bills, 
currently before the Congress of the United 
States are enacted into law. 

These bills are S. 2014 in the Senate of the 
United States and H. R. 7574 in the House 
of Representatives. 

As you of course know, both bills provide 
in effect a modernized method of computing 
basic pay for the uniformed services, 50 as to 
enable the Air Force among others to retain 
their expensively and highly trained person- 
nel far beyond the 2-, 3- or 4-year period of 
their initial term of service. 

Frankly, I am asking for your active in- 
terest, influence, and support in bringing to 
reality during the current session of the 
Congress this proposed pay structure that 
will give me as an air defense commander the 
tools to perform my essential task more 
effectively and at a saving, estimated for the 
entire military establishment of $5 billion. 

In utmost honesty and candor, I say to 
you that speed in the passage of these bills 
is essential to the effectiveness of air defense 
of the United States. ‘Trained people are 
leaving the Air Force every day—people that 
we should be retaining to build up rather 
than reduce further your air defense. The 
loss of another full year’s worth of already 
scarce officers and technicians (if the bilis 
are not passed at this session) will degrade 
further the protection of our Nation and of 
California from a devastating air attack. 

I am presenting these facts of air defense 
life to you as a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and to enlist your aid. 
You certainly can feel free to make what- 
ever use you care to of this letter if you 
think the position as stated is a valid and 
worthwhile one. 

I am at your complete disposal to provide 
you with additional information on this es- 
sential matter of our national security and 
national survival, 

Sincerely, 
Ws. P. Nuckots, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Commander. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a copy of a reso- 
lution dated June 19, 1957, which was 
adopted by the board of trustees of the 
Unified School District of South Pasa- 
dena, a city in the 24th Congressional 
District, in opposition to Federal aid to 
education. 

The action taken by the citizens of the 
South Pasadena Unified School District 
in solving their educational problems 
themselves at the local level, as described 
in the resolution, is to be commended. 
It is typically and traditionally the 
American approach. Communities na- 
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tionwide might well take a page out of 
their book. 

I would, therefore, like to bring this 
resolution to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SOUTH PASADENA 

Unwrap SCHOOL Districr OPPOSING ANY 

AND ALL FURTHER FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Whereas the funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment are derived primarily through taxation 
of the citizens of and within the 48 States; 
and 

Whereas the State of California is 1 of 
the 48 on which the Federal tax burden is 
greatly disproportionate to the benefits re- 
ceived from the Federal Government's ex- 
penditures; and 

Whereas the State of California is continu- 
ing to develop its own sources of reyenue, to 
meet the growing educational and building 
needs of its public school systems; and 

Whereas the citizens of the South Pasa- 
dena Unified School District have voted to 
tax themselves to provide adequate buildings 
and provide other physical facilities, and as 
recently as May 17 last, voted to tax them- 
selves as much as $3.10 per $100 of assessed 
valuation, for general educational purposes 
(an increase of $1.45 over the State-pre- 
scribed maximum rate of $1.65) to meet the 
rising costs of education; and 

Whereas the citizens of a community 
which takes such action to maintain a good 
educational program for its children should 
not be taxed again to support the schools 
of other States and other communities which 
are contributing less nationally and are do- 
ing much less locally than they can and 
should to support their own educational 
programs; and 

Whereas local school boards, locally chosen 
to represent local viewpoints and aspira- 
tions, and to meet local needs, continue to 
be not merely the best, but assuredly the 
only guaranty of real educational freedom; 
and 

Whereas Federal ald and Federal control 
are as inseparable as the two sides of the tax 
dollars involved; and 

Whereas historically education has been a 
responsibility of the individual States rather 
than the Federal Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of education of 
the South Pasadena Unified School District 
is firmly opposed to any and all projects and 
proposals for further Federal aid to educa- 
tion, with that proposed for school construc- 
tion specifically included. 

Dated June 19, 1957. 


The Oder-Neisse Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement is the beginning of a 
series of articles by Joseph Sanocki, of 
the Polish American Congress of Holly- 
wood, Calif., in response to some of the 
ambiguous arguments being used for ex- 
tending the eastern boundary of Ger- 
many beyond the Oder-Neisse line: 

THE ODER-NEISSE LINE 
(Introduction) 

German revisionism, which for the past 

several years, with the help of its propaganda 
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apparatus, has been attempting to convince 
the world opinion of the necessity of return- 
ing to Germany the western Polish territories 
and eliminating the Oder-Neisse boundary, 
has also spread deep roots in the United 
States. 

Using every means, German propaganda, 
which penetrates all strata of the American 
society and stresses theories which could 
convince that Poland has no right to these 
territories, that she is unable to settle and 
develop these territories, and that Germany 
without them could not exist. 

The result is that the members of the 
American Government, statesmen, and other 
representatives of the American life, such 
as press, express opinions corresponding to 
German interests, overlooking the vital in- 
terests of Poland. Thus, a large section of 
the American public and its representative, 
base their opinion on the biased theses of 
the German revisionists. 

Americans of Polish descent, who innu- 
merably and without any hesitation risked 
for their American way of life both their 
lives and their properties, cannot accept the 
fact that German revisionsism attempts to 
partition once again the country of their 
forefathers. 

The Polish American Congress, considering 
that the American people should form their 
opinions on undeniable facts which have 
been deliberately held back by German prop- 
aganda and wishing to acquaint the Ameri- 
can people with the truth, has called to life 
the committee for the affairs of Polish west- 
ern territories whose duty will be to present 
the issue of the Oder-Neisse boundary in true 
and uncolored light, 3 

We hope that in presenting the first issue 
of the Polish Western Territories, the pub- 
lication will enable the American public to 
orient itself in the important world problem 
of the Polish-German boundary on the Oder- 
Neisse. = 

GERMAN REVISIONISM—DANGER TO PEACE 


At the Potsdam Conference (1945) the 
Allied Powers agreed that the territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse Line would be assigned 
to Polish administration with the specific 
stipulation that the final delimitation of the 
Oder-Neisse boundary would be established 
at a peace conference to be held at some 
future date. 

Considering, however, that the Potsdam 
Conference agreed to transfer German popu- 
lation from these territories and it does not 
mention any possibility of a future revision 
of the Oder-Neisse boundary, it can be safely 
assumed that Poland is to remain the un- 
questioned owner of these territories and 
that the Oder-Neisse boundary 18 final. 

Unable to resign themselves to this fact, 
German revisionists, composed mostly of the 
refugees from these territories in question, 
have been attempting for the past several 
years to convince the world opinion that 
assigning of these territories to Poland has 
done the German nation an irreparable harm 
and to maintain world peace they should 
be returned to Germany. 

German propaganda activity for the return 
of these territories Is organized on a very 
large scale, German revisionists created a 
huge propaganda apparatus with which they 
plan to fiood the world, and particularly the 
United States with their arguments, which 
they hold are justifiable. 

German propaganda theses 

German propaganda apparatus, members 
of which include some of the foremost 
scholars, brought into its political battle 
innumerable arguments for the return of the 
Polish western territories and designed to 
undermine Poland's rights to these terri- 
tories. 

German revisionists, among some of their 
arguments, claim that— 
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1. During recorded history, and even 
to it, these territories were 3 
tioned property ot the various German tribes; 

2. Drang nach Osten (drive to the East) 
was originated for the return to ancient 
fatherland; 

3. German colonization of the Slavic-Pol< 
ish lands and converting the inhabitants to 
Christianity was achieved by peaceful means; 

4. Germans were exclusive spreaders of 
Christianity in Poland; 

5. Territories in question were Germany's 
larder; 

6. Poland initiated expropriation of the 
Germans; 

7. Poland is unable to settle and manage 
these territories; 

8. The plight of the German refugees 
threatens world peace, 

These are only a small part of the German 
arguments, 

Those familiar with the Polish-German 
problem in general and with western Poland 
in particular, and whose point of view is not 
shaded by prejudicial considerations must in 
all fairness admit that the above listed ar- 
guments have not the slightest base for argu- 
ment and are originated with the single pur- 
pose of duping the world’s opinion on the 
subject. 

It is the purpose of this publication to ac- 
quaint those who are familiar with the prob- 
lem strictly from German sources, with the 
existing truth, discuss all phases of the issue 
without any bias and present not only un- 
prejudiced German sources but also state- 
ments and arguments of experts from other 
nationalities, in order to prove that the 
claims of the German revisionists are com- 
pletely without foundation. 

Germany seeks 1914 boundary 


German revisionists are not satisfied with 
the demands for the return of territories lost 
after World War II. Their goal is to restore 
the boundaries which existed prior to August 
1, 1914. An excellent proof of this is pre- 
sented in a form of a map depicting the Ger- 
man Reich as it appeared in a refugee publi- 
cation in Germany. It portrays Germany 
prior to World War I and is captioned: 
“Dieses Land Bieibt Immer Deutsch.” (This 
land will always remain German.)“ 

Some of these German revisionists are of 
the opinion that one of the goals of the new 
German Army is to restore the very boun- 
daries of 1914. One of the members of such 
group is Prince Hubert zu Loewenstein, 
member of the West German Parliament, 
who stated in an article titled Future Ger- 
man armed forces” (die kommende deutsche 
Wehrmacht), and published in one of the 
German-language newspapers in the United 
States: 

“If it came to a necessity, German soldiers 
must be enveloped by a holy fire. Their view 
must not only be to repulse the Bolshevik 
adversary but also to liberate the enslaved 
parts of Germany, restore historical boun- 
daries and destroy the humiliation of the 
Oder-Neisse line. The new German Army 
would only then be in striking condition 
when before her eyes stands as goal Germany 
in its entirety. Its (German Army) goal 
cannot exist exclusively for the defense of 
Western Germany. Diplomatic and political 
means of expulsing German enemies not yet 
exhausted. But should they be exhausted 
and should a shooting war arrive, then the 
issue of the German boundaries as of August 
1, 1914, will come into existence.” 

Such Germany as quoted above is the 
German demand and such is Germany for 
which Prince zu Loewenstein, member of the 
West German Parliament, who visited the 
United States in January of 1955 as an am- 
bassador of good will,” will fight. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Opinions of German notables 


German propaganda maintains that the 
entire German Nation demands the return 
of Polish western territories. This does not 
correspond to facts and German revisionists 
cannot produce any proof that It Is so. 

It is true, however, that the demands for 
the return of the Polish territories behind 
the Oder-Neisse line came exclusively the 
German refugee organizations, which does 
not mean that all refugees from the terri- 
tories in question support this movement. 

The best proof of the German Nation's 
position in regard to the Polish western 
territories is the innumerable statements of 
the foremost politicians and other repre- 
sentatives of German society. From their 
statements it is undeniably clear that the 
former German territories should remain an 
inseparable part of Poland. Below are three 
indicative opinions: 

On October 5, 1956, Carlo Schmid, vice 
president of the West German Parliament, 
declared in a speech at Bad Neuenahr, in 
which he made it to understand that Ger- 
many should reconcile itself to the loss of 
the former eastern provinces. Among others 
he declared that 

1. No one can acquiesce to what has hap- 
pened in 1945 was legal. No one can deny, 
however, of the existence of certain facts 
which will have to be accepted. 

2. It would be an error to assume that 
the unification of western and Soviet zones 
of Germany could be accomplished without 
first finding a solution to the Oder-Neisse 
problem. 

3. For moral reasons I could not take 
part in a movement to expel the Poles (who 
are also human beings) as was the case 
with the Germans. 

Similarly sympathetic attitude was taken 
by the President of the West German 
Bundesrat (Federal Council) and the mayor 
of the great port city of Hamburg, Dr. Kurt 
Sieveking who at a foreign press conference 
on January 27, 1957, declared the follow- 

„s. 


“No one can convince himself that the 
situation which existed in the East can be 
restored. The human current goes from 
East to West, not from West to East. Polish 
boundaries have been shifted again and it 
is completely understandable that the Poles 
would finally like to get permanent bound- 
aries.” 

Dr. Sleveking, at a press conference with 
Jerzy Kowalewski, who represented Polish 
publication Trybuna Ludu (Peoples Tri- 
bune), stated on December 17, 1956, thats 
“boundary problems assume for Germany 
more and more a theoretical character. 
There are more thinking people in Ger- 
many such as I than one could assume from 
the press reports, who represent gertain 
groups of people.” 

The most significant statement came from 
the president of the Evangelical Church of 
Hesse, Pastor Martin Niemoeller. After re- 
turning from Poland he reported in Berlin 
on March 2, 1957, the following: * 

“The powers which signed the agreement 
in Potsdam could not, in their negotiations 
at the future peace conference, arrive at 
anything else than what they did (arrive) 
in Potsdam, Should it have been otherwise, 
the expatriation of the Germans could not 
have been treated seriously and would haye 
constituted a crime.” 

Refugee organizations—troubdle spreaders 

The activity of the German refugee or- 
ganizations must be accepted in view of the 
facts as conscious attempt against the will 
of the majority of the German people to 
undermine the peace not only of Europe but 
the world as well. The leaders of these 
groups, composed from individuals who pre- 
viously owned large properties on these ter- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ritorles, or had good jobs, have serious in- 
fluence on German political front and are 
attempting to exert undue influence on Ger- 
man statesmen, as well as the press. Below 
are listed quotations proving this an irrev- 
ocable fact. 

When Dr. Otto Heinrich Greve, member of 
the West German Parliament, stated that 
the unification of Germany is dependent on 
resigning from the territories behind the 
Oder-Neisse Mine, he was met with violent 
attack from the refugee organizations. Re- 
plying to this attack he stated on May 23, 
1956, by a radio broadcast over the Bavarian 
Broadoasting Station that the attacks of the 
refugee organizations is malicious Brun- 
nenvergiftung’” (machinations to raise bad 
feelings) and added that freedom to think 
“does not now exist in Germany” and the 
Sudeten Germans “wish to the sound of the 
Egerland March to march again to rob for- 
eign territories.” “ 

Significantly characteristic is the state- 
ment by one of the Belgian publications“ 
which wrote that the West German Foreign 

« Minister, Dr. Hetnrich von Brentano, who 
after stating at a press interview held on 
May 1, 1956, in London, with the representa- 
tive of the Yorkshire Post, Johnston, that 
“Germany is not interested in the return 
of the present Polish territories” and par- 
ticularly the Sudetenland, had to withdraw 
his statement under the pressure of the 
refugee organizations. 

The Belgian paper further stated: “Ref- 
ugees are turning to publications (German) 
and are forbidding them to discuss these 
problems without first clearing it * * with 
the refugee organizations. These organiza- 
tions, we should not forget, are not only 
conducting a dangerous political game but 
are also perpetrating a hoax, sinee they do 
not represent the entirety of the refugees.” 


Polish or German territories 


Territories east of the Oder-Neisse given to 
Polish administration were not and are not 
German territories and remained in German 
possession only for a short period of time. 

Not only the territories behind the Oder- 
Neisse, but also those around rivers Elbe and 
Saale were inhabited already during pre- 
historical times by West Slavs, and Poles be- 
long to the latter. 

According to acheological excavations made 
by Polish and German scholars at Biskupin, 
near Gniezno, at Wolin, at the mouth of the 
Oder, at Opole, Santok, and innumerable 
other localities on the Oder and Elbe, Sta- 

*vonic tribes lived on these territories already 
In the 13th century B. C. A renowned Ger- 
man scholar stated that “Elbe River was the 
east boundary of the Germans.” » 

Below are listed territories and dates dur- 
ing which Germany held the lands which are 
today an inseparable part of Poland: 


Eastern Upper Silesia, 156 years (1763 
1919); Western Silesia, 182 years (1763-1945) ; 
Pomerania with Gdansk (Danzig), 126 years 
(1793-1919); Western Prussia with the prov- 
ince of Malborg and Warmia, 173 years (1772- 
1945); East Prussia, 288 years (1657-1945); 
Western Pomerania with Szczecin (Stettin), 
297 years (1648-1945). 

These territories are today in the hands of 
their rightful owners—the Poles. 


Ost-West Kurier, August 1950, 

2 America Herold, Winona, Minn., October 
24, 1951. 

* Der Sehlesier, October 1956, No. 42. 

Der Schlesier, February 1967, No. 7. 

Ost-West Kurier, February 16, 1957, No. 7. 

*New Yorker Staats-Zeitung und Herold, 
March 2, 1957. 

Der Schlesier, June 1956, No. 23. 

*“Libre Belgique,” quoted by Der Schiesier, 
July 1956, No. 29. 

*Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Exit Prussia—A 

Plan for Europe, London, 1940, p. 64, 
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What Is This Thing Called Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25,1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read with much interest an edi- 
torial entitled “What Is This Thing 
Called Freedom?” in the June 27 issue of 
the DeKalb New Era, published at De- 
catur, Ga. 

This editorial is a strong protest 
against the current wild orgy of wrong- 
ful usurpation of powers by the Supreme 
Court. 

I insert this editorial herewith, and 
recommend it to the consideration of 
those who appreciate our form of gov- 
ernment and who believe it should be 
preserved and protected: 

Wuar Is Tas Turina CALLED FREEDOM? 

There is surely great rejoicing in the secret 
chambers of the Soviet Union these days as 
they begin to realize the full impact of the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in freeing five convicted Communists 
for conspiring to overthrow this Govern- 
ment. 

These men were convicted by a jury in 
Los Angeles and sentenced by a Los Angeles 
United States district court. The jury 
thought that they were participants in “a 
highly organized conspiracy with rigidly 
disciplined members subject to call when 
leaders felt that the time had come for 
action.” 

The Supreme Court threw the conviction 
and the sentences out on a strange and fan- 
tistic theory, that the district court had 
erred in not Instructing the jury that they 
must “distinguish between advocacy of for- 
cible overthrow as an abstract doctrine and 
advocacy of action to that end.” 

Webster defines the word abstract“ as a 
thought apart from any particular instances 
or material objects or expressing a quality 
thought of apart from any particular or ma- 
terial object. 

In other words what the Supreme Court 
really said was that so long as anyone 
preached the overthrow of this Government, 
but did not advocate any particular man- 
ner or method by which to do this, they 
were guilty of no wrong. Some overt act 
must actually be undretaken before they 
could be guilty. 

This is like going to the edge of a preci- 
pice with a person who has atedly said 
that he wished you were 9 permitting 
him to get just back of you and tell you 
how much he would like to kill you, and 
you not being able to do anything about it 
until he actually pushes you from the rear 
and throws you into eternity. After your 
mangled remains are picked up at the bot- 
tom, what care you for abstract talk cry- 
ing for your death? It is too late then for 
such high-spun doctrines. 

This, in our opinion, is carrying the right 
of freedom of speech a bit too far. We be- 
lieve that there is a vast difference between 
freedom and license. We believe that the 
Court in this instance has put into the thou- 
sands of secret and powerful agents of com- 
munism in this country a carte blanche li- 


-cense to kill us whenever their leaders feel 


that the time had come for action. 

In believing thus, we are not, as some ultra 
liberals say of us, “witch hunters.” We are 
merely being realistic about the whole mat- 
ter because we happen to love our country 
very dearly and believe that we should pre- 
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serve it for our children's children in such 
a condition that they can be happy here as 
we are in the Nation our fathers gave to us. 
If this is witch hunting we are proud to say 
that we had rather be live witch hunters 
than dead liberals. No, this is not witch 
hunting in any sense of the word, but just a 
very intense desire to protect the people of a 
happy God-fearing Christian nation from 
the vandalism of a godless and ruthless 
power. 

As surely as there are beginnings of free- 
dom ‘there are also thoughts and actions of 
men that are beyond the bounds of free- 
dom. Freedom is but an island between two 
extremities, Before freedom there was tyr- 
rany and oppression, Beyond the bounds of 
freedom where license rules there are the 
same ruthless tactics, except they are more 
cruel in that those who have once had 
freedom and lost it suffer more than those 
who never knew freedom, 


Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Wil- 
liam Girard Case—Statement by Cooper 
T. Holt, Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including herewith a 
statement that was to have been made 
by Dr. Cooper T. Holt, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the so-called Bow reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 16. 

Mr. Holt had no opportunity to pre- 
sent the position of this great veterans’ 
organization because there were no hear- 
ings, and the bill has been reported fa- 
vorably to the House. The statement of 
Commander Holt with reference to the 
case of Army Sp3c, William Girard fol- 
lows: 

I have been very critical of the State and 
Defense Departments as a result of the 
developments in the Girard case, I have 
stated, among other things: 

“It appears to me that whoever made the 
agreement“ —that is the one giving Japan 
the right to try American servicemen—“ has 
bartered away the constitutional rights of 
an American citizen, in this case a citizen 

protecting our very freedom on foreign 
shores.” 

That was a serious charge, but a charge 
which, I believe, was justified. At this time 


I would like to submit to you the evidence_ 


on which it is based. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has always 
opposed the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
and related executive agreements. Resolu- 
tions expressing this opposition have been 
adopted at every one of our national en- 
campments since 1953 when they first be- 
came effective. 

Our opposition is based not only on con- 
cern for the rights of American servicemen 
&s such, but also on our desire to protect 
the Constitution and sovereignty of the 
United States. It is our firm conviction that 
these treaties and agreements constitute an 
unnecessary surrender of sovereignty that 
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has resulted in violations of the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens. 

Article I, section VIII, of the Constitution 
states: 

“The Congress shall have power“ . 
To make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 
„„To provide for organizing, arming 
and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States. 
* * * To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” 

This is an explicit statement that the 
governing and regulation of United States 
military forces is the right and responsibil- 
ity of the whole Congress and of no one 
else. The President, according to the Con- 
stitution, is the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces created by Congress, but the 
right to raise such forces and govern them 
is the exclusive domain of Congress. Its 
rules govern and restrict the President in 
the exercise of his powers as Commander in 
Chief. 

The Congress last carried out its respon- 
sibility in this field on a comprehensive 
basis in 1951 when, after much research 
and study, it enacted the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice to replace the old Articles 
of War and also authorized a new manual 
for courts-martial. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice is 
the constitutionally authorized regulation 
concerning the rights of American service- 
men who are accused of offenses in this 
country or abroad, the procedures to be used 
in trying them, the sentences meted out as 
punishment following conviction, and so 
forth. 

There is no reason why this code should 
not be the only code applicable to Ameri- 
can servicemen, no matter where they are 
stationed and no matter where or when they 
commit an alleged crime. This statement 
is supported by many authorities on inter- 
national law, by decisions of the United 
States Supremé Court, and also by decisions 
of foreign courts, which hold that a nation 
maintains complete jurisdiction over its 
troops when they are stationed in a friendly 
country and that such troops are immune 
from local criminal jurisdiction. . 

Oppenheim, in his work International Law 
(fourth edition, vol. 1, sec. 445), states: 

“Whenever armed forces are on foreign 
territory in the service of their home state, 
they are considered extraterritorial and re- 
main, therefore, under its jurisdiction. A 
crime committed on foreign territory by a 
member of these forces cannot be punished 
by the local civil or military authorities, 
but only by the cominanding officer of the 
forces or by other authorities of their home 
state.” 

Wheaton, in his Elements of International 
Law (sec. 95), states: 

“A foreign army or fleet * * * stationed 
in the territory of another state, with whom 
the foreign sovereign to whom they belong 
is in amity, are * * * exempt from the civil 


and criminal jurisdiction of the place.” 


Birkhimer, another recognized authority 
of international law, says in Military Gov- 
ernment and Martial Law (sec. 114): 

“It is well settled that a foreign army 
permitted to march through a friendly coun- 
try, or be stationed in it, by permission of 
its government or sovereign, is exempt from 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 

lace.” 

5 In Coleman v. Tennessee (97 U. S. 509), 
the United States Supreme Court handed 
down a decision from which the above quota- 
tion from Birkhimer is taken almost word 
for word. The Court also stated in this 
decision: 

“The sovereign is understood * * * to 
cede a portion of his territorial jurisdiction 
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when he allows the troops of a foreign prince 
to pass through his dominions.” 

This was a reiteration of an earlier deci- 
sion written for the Supreme Court by Chief 
Justice John Marshall as far back as 1811 in 
the case of Schooner Exchange v, McFaddon 
(11 U. S. 116), in which he said: “a sovereign 
is understood to cede a portion of his ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction * * * where he allows 
the troops of a foreign prince to pass through 
his dominions,” 

In Tucker v. Alexandroff (183 U. S. 424), the 
Supreme Court discussed this prior decision 
of Marshall's at considerable length and in- 
dicated complete approval of it. It is also 
worth noting that this decision of Chief 
Justice Marshall has been praised by many 
writers on international law and, in 1939, 
Lord Atkin, speaking for the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, referred to it 
as “a judment which has illumined the 
jurisprudence of the world.” 

In Dow v. Johnson (100 U. S. 158), the 
Supreme Court again upheld the generally 
accepted and traditional viewpoint that 
troops stationed in a friendly foreign country 
are completely under the control of their 
home State and that the sovereign of the 
country in which they are stationed has no 
jurisdiction over them. 

In 1909 the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague also affirmed in the Casa- 
blanca case the exclusive jurisdiction of a 
nation over its own troops when they were 
stationed in a friendly foreign country. 

In 1943 a question was before the Su- 
preme Court of Canada as to whether mem- 
bers of United States military forces were 
exempt from criminal proceedings in Cana- 
dian courts. On May 27, 1943 the United 
States Government submitted to the court 
its views “on the right under international 
law of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on Canadian territory with 
the consent of the Canadian government to 
immunity from the local jurisdiction in 
criminal matters.” 

The United States memo said that prac- 
tically all leading authorities on interna- 
tional law in modérn times had considered 
this issue. It quoted one authority after 
another—Vattel, Hall, Wheaton, Westlake, 
Twiss, Phillimore, Holland, Lorimer, Wild- 
man, Hannis Taylor, Hyde; French authori- 
ties such as Calvos, Foelix, Travers and 
Clunet; the Germans Holtzendorff and Hey- 
king, and the Italian authority Adinolin— 
each one of which upheld the view that a 
nation maintains complete jurisdiction over 
its military forces when they are stationed 
in a friendly foreign country and that those 
forces are immune from the laws of the 
country in which they are stationed. 

It pointed out that in the case of Tucker v. 
Alezandroff, even Judge Gray, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, stated: x 

“The opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of The Exchange has ever since been 
recognized as laying down the principles 
which govern the subject." 

Also mentioned in the United States memo 
was the case of Hamilton v. McClaughry de- 
cided by the United States Circuit Court 
(Kansas) in 1905. This case involved an 
American soldier who killed a member of his 
Regiment while both were stationed in 
China during the Boxer Rebellion to protect 
American property. The court upheld the 
doctrine of United States jurisdiction over 
its troops stationed in foreign lands, cited 
the Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Coteman v. Tennessee as authority and 
added: 

“It therefore must follow, of necessity, if 
any punishment shall be meted out for the 
many crimes committed by persons in the 
military service of the United States dur- 
ing the occupation of China, such punish- 
ment must be imposed under the 58th article 
of war, or the offender go unpunished; and 
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this is true, whether the military occupa- 
tion of China by the forces of this Govern- 
ment was by or against the consent of the 
Government of China.” 

Other facts cited in the United States 
memo in support of the claim that United 
States troops stationed in Canada were im- 
mune from Canadian jurisdiction: 

In 1925 the Supreme Court of Justice of 
the Republic of Panama had upheld the 
view that troops stationed in a friendly for- 
eign country were immune from its jurisdic- 
tion and, in ruling on the case of a United 
States soldier accused in the death of a Pan- 
amanian, declared: 

“The judicial authorities of the Republic 
of Panama have no power to judge the ac- 
cused.” - 

During World War I, Britain and France 
recognized the exclusive competence” of the 
United States to try American servicemen 
stationed within their borders and accused of 
crimes. A similar ent was made be- 
tween the United States and Belgium and 
between various other allied powers in World 
War I. 

In 1942, during World War II, an agree- 
ment of the same type was concluded be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain— 
and Australia, China, Egypt, India, Iraq, 
Liberla, and New Zealand also recognized 
United States jurisdiction over American 
troops stationed within their borders and 
accused of criminal acts. 

The summary of the United States memo 
to the Supreme Court of Canada read, in 
part, as follows: “It will have been seen 
from what has been said above that by the 
almost unanimous opinion of writers on in- 
ternational law and jurists who have dealt 
with the subject, members of the armed 


forces of a state on foreign territory with the 


consent of the territorial sovereign are im- 
mune from the local jurisdiction in crimi- 
nal matters. These views are based on and 
supported by international practice as well 
as reason.” 

It was on the basis of the overwhelming 
majority opinion of the highest courts and of 
authorities on international law that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in prescribing the current 
Manual for Courts-Martial in 1951, found 
that: 

“Under international law, jurisdiction over 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or other sovereign who commit 
offenses in the territory of a friendly foreign 
State in which the visiting Armed Force is 
by consent quartered or in passage remains 
in the visiting sovereign.” 

President Truman made a similar finding 
in 1948. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the United 
States were today to insist on complete jur- 
isdiction over all its troops everywhere, it 
would be taking a stand for sovereign rights 
which are traditional under international 
law. a stand that is just. It follows, too, 
that when the United States surrendered its 
sovereignty in this field in 1953, it made a 
concession that was legally unnecessary and, 
I intend to demonstrate, one that was viola- 
tive of the basic rights of American citizens, 

I regret very much to say that I firmly be- 
lieve that the rights spelled out for American 
servicemen by Congress in the 1951 Uniform 
Code of Military Justice—the rights consti- 
tutionally given to all members of our Armed 
Forces accused of crimes—were abrogated 
only 2 years later when the Status of Forces 
Treaty was ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate—and that they have since been several 
times abrogated by the President of the 
United States through executive agreements. 
These agreements, by giving foreign courts 
the power to try American servicemen who 
are accused of crimes, have deprived those 
men of basic rights bestowed upon them by 
the Congress which, the Constitution says, 
has sole jurisdiction in this field. Regretta- 
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bly, the Senate did the same thing when it 
ratified the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 

It is true that, under the Constitution, 
treaties become the supreme law of the land, 
and that the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
was concluded in a constitutional manner, 
It is therefore law. But no law can be abso- 
lutely construed to-be constitutional until it 
has been ruled such by the Supreme Court. 
The Status of Forces Treaty has never been 
considered by that Court and there are very 
compelling reasons to believe that, if and 
when it is, the Court will find it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Just last week the Supreme Court reversed 
the convictions of two women tried for mur- 
der under the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice. It did so on the grounds that trial by 
courts-martial violated the constitutional 
rights of civilians to indictment and trial 
by jury. 

It is worth noting that the Government 
had supported the trials on the ground that 
they stemmed from legislation necessary and 
proper to carry out United States obligations 
under International agreements. The Gov- 
ernment uses the same argument to defend 
the Status of Forces Treaty. The Court re- 
plied to this argument: 

“The obvious and decisive answer to this, 


ot course, is that no agreement with a for- 


eign nation can confer power on the Con- 
gress, or on any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which is free of the restraints cf 
the Constitution.” 

As is well known, some foreign courts 
which now try American servicemen are not 
only free of the restraints of the Constitu- 
tion, but also free of the restraints of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice—which is 
the only congressionally authorized limita- 
tion of the rights of Armed Forces personnel, 

Justice Black wrote in the majority 
opinion: 

“The United States is entirely a creature of 
the Constitution. Its power and authority 
have no other source, It can only act in ac- 
cordance with all the limitations imposed by 
the Constitution. When the Government 
reaches out to punish a citizen who is abroad, 
the shield which the Bill of Rights and other 
parts of the Constitution provide to protect 
his life and property should not be stripped 
away just because he happens to be in an- 
other land. 

“This is not a novel concept. To the con- 
trary it is as old as government. It was 
recognized long before Paul successfully in- 
voked his right as a Roman citizen to be 
tried in strict accordance with Roman law.” 

The Supreme Court, I believe, might well 
uphold the right of American servicemen to 
be tried “in strict accordance” with the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice—and throw 
out any treaty which denies them the rights 
set forth in that code. The Court has stated 
very clearly that no treaty can deprive a 
citizen of constitutional rights. The soliders’ 
constitutional rights are in the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

Just a few moments ago I quoted the 1948 
and 1951 findings of Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower that, under international law, the 
United States and other sovereigns main- 
tain jurisdiction over their troops when they 
are stationed in friendly nations. That para- 
graph had another sentence tacked on to the 
end of it which I quote here because it de- 
serves comment: 

“This” that is, the right to Jurisdiction 
Over their own troops “is an incident of 
sovereignty which may be waived by the 
visiting sovereign and is not a right of the 
individual concerned.” 

That statement, I feel certain, would be 
qualified by the Supreme Court. It sounds 
too much like a statement of an absolute 
monarch, a king whose people are subjects. 
A sovereign can waive rights, but a President 
of the United States is not an absolute 
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sovereign. He cannot waive an American 
citizen's rights through an Executive agree- 
ment. And even the sovereign treatymak- 
ing authority of this country—the Presi- 
dent and Senate together—cannot do that. 
This is a government of people, not of Pres- 
idents or of Senates. The constitutional 
rights of citizens can be taken away only in 
grave emergencies. The sovereignty of the 
President, and of the President and Senate 
acting together, is limited by the rights of 
the individual. The President and Senate 
are servants, not masters. This statement, 
therefore, cannot be interpreted as meaning 
that the constitutional rights of American 
citizens—soldiers or civilians—can be traded 
away by a treaty or executive agreement. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has always 
opposed, and today demands that the Status 
of Forces Treaty and related Executive agree- 
ments be canceled, for the very reason 
that through them the treatymaking power 
has been used to deprive American Armed 
Forces personnel of their constitutionally be- 
stowed rights. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is not, and 
never has been, impressed by the so-called 
practical arguments that have been used to 
excuse this violation of fundamental rights. 
This is a matter of principle on which we 
will not compromise. 

A few years ago, proponents of the 
treaty and agreements were using the prac- 
tical argument that no injuctices had been 
done to any servicemen under them and 
that the criticism and opposition of veterans 
groups, based on principle, was therefore 
unreasonable and noncompelling. They 
have dropped that argument now that 
enough time has passed to demonstrate that 
the injustices which were actually inevitable 
under these agreements have taken place. 

Some of the arguments used to defend 
these treaties are actually weird. Repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, for exam- 
ple, have claimed that foreign courts have 
actually leaned over backward, that they 
have been overlenſent in prosecuting mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. 

For the sake of argument I will grant that 
this has been true in some cases. But this 
argument, as a defense of the treaty, is 
ridiculous. It means, as a matter of fact, 
that justice is not being done under the 
treaty. It means that foreign courts are 
giving American troops one Kind of treat- 
ment for vielations of their laws and their 
own citizens a different and harsher treat- 
ment. This naturally arouses resentment 
and serves as an impediment not only to our 
defense effort, but to good relations between 
this country and its allies. Furthermore, 
it is not good for the discipline and morale 
of our own Armed Forces stationed abroad 
and tends to encourage for the 
law on their part. 

The alleged leniency of foreign courts, 
then, is actually a strong argument against 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and its re- 
lated executive agreements,” 

It is also a fact that these treaties and 
agreements, as they exist today, are discrim- 
inatory. 

Japan, which was our enemy in World 
War II, has the right to try American serv- , 
icemen, On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines and the Nationalist 
Government of China, which are, and have 
been, among our stanchest allies do not 
have that right. This is bound to arouse 
resentment and I have no doubt but that, 
as persons familiar with the Far East have 
asserted, this fact had something to do 
with the recent unfortunate riots and de- 
struction of Amercan Government property 
on Formosa, 

It has been publicly reported that the dis- 
criminatory nature of the status of forces 
agreements is the major reason why the 
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Philippine Government is now demanding 
renegotiation of the 1947 executive agree- 
ment which gives the United States 99-year 
N territorial rights to military bases 
there. 

There are many reasons why treaties and 
agreements giving foreign powers criminal 
Jurisdiction over American troops are wrong 
from the constitutional viewpoint. First of 
all, many men who serve overseas are draft- 
ees. Unlike vacationers who travel in for- 
eign countries and thereby voluntarily yield 
certain constitutional rights, these men are 
foreed by law to perform duties in the 
armed services. They are sent overseas 
whether or not they want to go, and then 
placed under foreign courts. 

It is an undeniable fact, too, that this 
means that our servicemen, without their 
own volition, are placed in a position which 
might be described as one that psychologi- 
cally incites them into running afoul of 
the law. Military life is not a pleasant one 
for the average civilian. Even when serving 
here he is denied normal family and human 
relationships to a considerable degree. This 
is particularly true when he is in a foreign 
country, When he has time off, his oppor- 
tunities for wholesome recreation and nor- 
mal human relationships are often extremely 
limited and there is not much he can do 
with himself. 

Under these conditions many men will 
often have a drink too many simply because 
they have nothing else to do and this fre- 
quently results in their getting in trouble 
with the law for-some violation or other, 
There is no excuse for murder, theft, rape, 
and other obyious crimes, but it is a fact 
that the majority of American servicemen 
overseas are not fully aware of all the things 
that may be violations of the laws of the 
nation in which they are stationed and, 
because of language differences, etc., they 
cannot be expected to know them. 

In addition, if they must stand trial, they 
often cannot understand a word of what is 
going on in the court room. This unques- 
tionably impairs their ability to defend 
themselves even though they have the sery- 
ices of a competent interpreter. It is there- 
fore a serious impairment of their rights, 
particularly if their attorney is not so expert 
in the language of the country that he can 
catch every nuance in the statements of the 
prosecutor, witnesses, and all those associ- 
ated with the trial. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that in some countries the Napoleonic 
code governs the courts, The accused must 
prove his innocence. United States law pre- 
sumes a man innocent until proven gullty, 
and this precept is carried over into our 
courts-martial Just 2 years ago, Time 
magazine quoted a French legal authority 
as saying “We run our courts to convict the 
guilty, not to acquit the innocent.” Pre- 
sumption of innocence has always been re- 
garded as a fundamental right of Americans, 
including those in service. How can a treaty 
be constitutional when it deprives a man 
of this most fundamental right? 

It is undisputed that in some cases crimi- 
nal penalties handed down by foreign courts 
are such that they would be considered cruel, 
inhuman, and unjust by United States 
Standards. In spite of a specific proviso in 
the United States agreement with Japan 
that such sentences will not be imposed on 
our military , 2 servicemen were 
recently sentenced ‘by Japanese courts to 
terms of 5 years and 2½ years at hard labor 
for offenses which, in this country, would 
probably bring no more than 90 days im- 
prisonment. 

Even in cases where sentences imposed 
would be considered fair by American stand- 
ards, we must take into consideration the 
fact that the prison standards in many coun- 
tries are much below those here, so far be- 
low, in fact, that incarceration in them for 
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any length of time amounts to unusual 
punishment, 

One must only recall recent developments 
in Japan and Formosa to realize, too, that 
because of the emotional state of the people 
there it is often extremely difficult for an 
‘American serviceman or officer to get a fair 
trial. Feelings have been intense and, in 
zome cases, hysterical. This is not conducive 
to justice, and is a fundamental impair- 
ment of a serviceman's rights because the 
trial cannot be moved to a court in an area 
where this condition does not exist. 

There are other factors which, realisti- 
cally, we must also consider. In France, for 
example, the Communist Party is the largest 
single political party. Italy has the largest 
Communist Party outside the Iron Curtain. 
There is considerable Communist infiltra- 
tion of all walks of life in these countries. 

Is any member of this committee prepared 
to say that there are no Communist judges 
in France, no Communist prosecuors, or that 
Communists are not selected for jury duty? 
Can an American expect a fair trial if a 
Communist or pro-Communist is sitting on 
the bench, acting as prosecutor, or serving 
on the jury? ' 

Inasmuch as one of Moscow's main ob- 
jectives today is to break up the NATO al- 
liance, deprive the United States of its over- 
seas bases, and drive it out of Europe, it is 
only reasonable to assume that any Com- 
munist associated in any way with the trial 
of an American serviceman would do every- 
thing possible to use the trial as a means of 
arousing anti-United States sentiment and 
hindering not only our diplomatic relations 
but also our defense effort. This injures 
not only United States interests, but also 
the basic rights of American military per- 
sonnel who may be tried in France. They 
become political pawns in the eyes of such 
people. 

It has frequently been argued that the 
surrender of our sovereignty over American 
troops through the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar executive agreements has 
been a concession we have been forced to 
make in the interest of national defense, that 
we want our troops in Western Europe, in 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, and must 
make this concession to get them there. 

It is true that American troops stationed 
abroad add much to the defense of our own 
country. But this is a mutual-defense ar- 
rangement. Our allies need our troops sta- 
tioned abroad as much, if not far more, than 
we do. 

I believe that if the issue were put to them 
properly our allies would agree to restore to 
our military authorities complete sovereignty 
over our servicemen. No nation should ob- 
ject to fair and equal treatment. We could 
grant them complete sovereignty over their 
troops stationed in this country in return 
for United States sovereignty over our troops 
stationed within thelr borders. Whue It is 
true that there are relatively few foreign 
troops in the United States and well over 1 
million United States servicemen on duty 
abroad, it is also true that the American 
military personnel are making a great con- 
tribution to, and a sacrifice for, the security 
of our allies. They deserve not only justice 
but special consideration for this. 

We have made concessions to all these 
nations on many issues. We have given them 
billions of dollars in aid. Is it unreasonable 
to ask them to give us sovereignty over our 


own forces when we are perfectly willing to 


give them the same sovereignty over theirs? 

Recently we have heard much about the 
fifth amendment in this country—much de- 
fense of traitor Communists and their fellow 
travelers who abuse the fifth amendment. 
Self-styled liberals and saviors of the Con- 
stitution and the United States are most 
vocal on this subject. At the same time, 
these people have for years shown a strange 
and colossal indefference to the constitu- 
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tional rights of the American serviceman, 
specifically those fifth amendment Tights 
threatened by the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

For & change, I would like to hear some 
of these people, most of whom are sup- 
porters of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty, 
speak out for the fundamental rights of the 
loyal members of our Armed Forces who are 
serving overseas to protect this Nation and 
others from the Communist aggressors, the 
rights of whose fifth column agents seem to 
be so close to the hearts of some people in 
this cguntry. 

The whole Congress is charged with regu- 
lating our Armed Forces. The Uniform Code 
of Military Justice comprises the only de- 
parture from the full protection of the Bill 
of Rights that the Congress has approved 
for military personnel accused of crimes, 
Yet, because of treaties and executive agree- 
ments, our military personnel are being tried 
by foreign courts that do not grant the same 
protections as the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice and the Manual for Courts- 
Martial authorized by it. 

Never before in the history of the United 
States, prior to 1953, were American service- 
men tried by foreign courts, These men are 
wearing the American uniform in foreign 
lands; many of them are risking their lives 
daily to protect the very rights that are being 
denied them by the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty and related executive agreements. I 
therefore urge this committee and the whole 
Congress to take immediate steps to see that 
these rights are restored by repeal of these 
treaties and executive agreements, 

Now a few words about the case of Army 
Sp3c. William Girard, who has been indicted 
by a Japanese court for inflicting bodily in- 
jury causing death and will go to trial on this 
charge at some indefinite date in August. 

Under the Executive agreement with Japan 
now in force, that country has jurisdiction 
over American Armed Forces personnel only 
in cases arising from an act or omission that 
is not done “in the performance of official 
duty.” 

Japan clearly does not have jurisdiction 
over Girard because, in interpreting the 
agreement, the phrase “in the performance 
of official duty” has been uni accepted 
as meaning on duty,” as opposed to off 
duty.“ According to traditional United 
States degnition, Armed Forces personel are 
on duty 24. hours a day, unless specifically 
placed on an offduty status through the 
granting of a furlough or a pass. Japan's 
claim to jurisdiction, based on the charge 
that Girard did not act “in the performance 
4 official duty,“ is therefore completely un- 

This position is supported by the fact that 
the oficial minutes of the agreement 
with Japan, which supplemented and are 
supposed to clarify and define the provisions 
in the agreement to avoid disputes in inter- 
preting it, contain the following statement, 
This statement, by the way, is a clarification 
of paragraph 3 (a) (ii), which states that 
the United States will have primary right of 
jurisdiction in “offenses arising out of any 
act or omission done in the performance of 
official duty”: 

“Where a member of the United States 
Armed Forces or the civilian component is 
charged with an offense, a certificate issued 
by or on behalf of his commanding officer 
stating that the alleged offense, if committed 
by him, arose out of an act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty, shall, in 
any judicial proceeds, be sufficient evidence 
of the fact unless the contrary is proved.” 

At a tertification by a commanding officer 
shall be “sufficient evidence of the fact” in 
any judicial proceedings unless the contrary 
is proved, it is certainly reasonable to say 
that it was understood that it would also be 

sufficient evidence of the fact” in the dis- 
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cussions of the Joint American-Japanese 
Committee, unless it was proved false. 

Secretaries Dulles and Wilson, in their 
statement on the Girard case, said that 
Girard’s division commander had certified 
that Girard's action was done in the per- 
formance of official duty.” This certification 
was not proved false in the Joint Committee 
meetings, and yet it was, in effect, rejected 
by both sides, 

This amounts to a breaking of the spirit, 
if not the actual letter, of the agreement 
by both sides—by Japan because it claimed 
jurisdiction in spite of the certification by 
Girard’s division commander and without 
proving that that certification was false, and 
by the United States through its surrender 
of jurisdiction to Japan even though Girard's 
commanding general certified that he should 
have been tried by a courts-martial. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the agreement, Japan 
made unreasonable demands and the United 
States made unnecessary and unreasonable 
concessions—at the expense, I might add, of 
an American soldier. 

I have every reason to belleve that when 
United States authorities turned Girard over 
to a Japanese court they violated a specific 
promise which had been made to him—inas- 
much as this promise is made to all men as- 
signed to duty in Japan. In the hearings on 
the NATO status-of-forces agreements held 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
July 1955 there was inserted in the record 
(p. 319) the official text of the briefing that 
is given to all American troops sent to Japan, 
I quote from that briefing: 

“The United States has primary jurisdic- 
tion over military and civilian personnel 
who commit offenses while on official duty 
„„. For example, if Sergeant Smith, 
while driving a Government car on official 
business, kills a Japanese pedestrian, the 
sergeant is subjectly only’—and I empha- 
size the word “only’—‘to court-martial 
since the United States has primary juris- 
diction because the offense took place while 
the soldier was on official business.” 

Applied to the case of Girard, this was a 
promise that he would be tried only by a 
United States court-martial because he was 
“on official business” when the offense took 


lace, 

5 The briefing also points out that Japan 
can ask the United States to give up its 
primary authority to try a service man if 
it feels the case is of particular impor- 
tance. This is a-reference to the proviso 
in the agreement that the state haying 
primary jurisdiction shall give sympathetic 
consideration to a request for waiver of that 
jurisdiction from the other state when that 
state considers such a waiver to be of par- 
ticular importance. But the surrender of 
Girard by United States authorities does 
not come under this part of the agreement 
and cannot be excused because of its exist- 
ence. 

In his case Japan did not recognize the 
primary jurisdiction of the United States 
and request this country to waive it be- 
cause it was a matter of particular impor- 
tance. On the contrary, Japan flatly denied 
that the United States had primary au- 
thority—and the United States acceded to 
this unfounded contention, thereby break- 
ing its word to Girard. Nowhere in the 
briefing is there a hint that such action 
would ever be taken in the case of any 
American serviceman. As a matter of fact, 
the whole tone of the briefing indicates just 
the opposite. 

According to Secretary of the Army Wilber 
Brucker, this is the first time, to the best 
of his knowledge, that an American service- 
man has been turned over to a foreign court 
for trial as a result of an action performed 
while on duty. 

When Rear Adm. Charles E. Hubbard, 
deputy Chief of Staff for the Far East Com- 
mand, turned Girard over to Japanese ju- 
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risdiction, he admitted that he was setting 
a precedent in surrendering to a foreign 
court a member of the United States Armed 
Forces charged with committing an offense 
while on duty. 

It is clear from the joint statement issued 
by Secretaries Dulles and Wilson that Gi- 
rard’s rights have been traded away for 
political considerations and in the interests 
of our international relations. If this be- 
comes the custom, what is going to happen 
to the morale of the million and a half or 
so members of our Armed Forces who are 
serving abroad? How secure will they feel 
in their rights? 

And if it is correct for the Government 
to trade away the rights of servicemen for 
diplomatic considerations, what is to pre- 
vent it from trying to trade away the rights 
of the ordinary American civilian for the 
same reason? This is the key, the essential 
issue in this case. It is a breach of the Con- 
stitution and one that threatens the indi- 
vidual liberties of all Americans. 

The rights spelled out in the Constitution 
are supposed to be inviolate except insofar 
as a grave national emergency may justify 
their temporary suspension. But now we 
have reached the point where diplomatic 
considerations, rather than the Constitu- 
tion, are apparently the touchstone of the 
liberties of American military personnel, 

Furthermore, on the basis of the Girard 
decision, any nation with which this country 
has an agreement concerning jurisdiction 
over our Armed Forces and which claims 
jurisdiction for itself and persists in that 
position, causing a deadlock, will be able to 
get the United States to surrender its sov- 
ereignty despite any agreement that it need 
not do so. This is exactly what happened 
in Japan, The United States representative 
had orders to claim United States jurisdic- 
tion but, if a deadlock should develop, to 
agree to surrender that jurisdiction to the 
Japanese. 

This is a particularly worrisome develop- 
ment when it is known that Communist 
groups in Japan have been partly responsible 
for creating the furor over the Girard case. 
It means that, indirectly at least, Moscow 
has called the tune on United States surren- 
der of its sovereignty there. If this can 
happen in Japan, it can also happen in other 
countries. Communists can start agitating, 
create an artificial national and internation- 
al issue—and another American’s rights will 
go down the drain, along with a little more 
of our country's sovereignty. 

That is something the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars does not want to see—any more, I am 
sure, than the members of this subcommit- 
tee, the whole Congress, and the great ma- 
jority of our people want to see it. Most 
important, we do not want any individual 
American’s constitutional rights impaired or 
lost. That is why we strongly urge this sub- 
committee to take the lead in pressing for 
the repeal of the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty and related Executive agreements. 

Before bringing this statement to a close, 
I would like to point out that it was prepared 
before Federal District Judge Joseph C. Mc- 
Garraghy ruled on June 18 that Girard 
should not be turned over to a Japanese 
court for trial. In his decision Judge Mc- 
Garraghy upheld a number of points made 
in this statement. He emphasized that it 
was uncontroverted that Girard, at the time 
of the incident, was acting as a member of 
the American Armed Forces in the perform- 
ance of. his official duties as guard. Not 
only had Girard's commanding officer so cer- 
tified, the judge pointed out, but Secretaries 
Wilson and Dulles admitted this in their 
joint statement of June 4 and, during the 
hearing before him, even the United States 
attorney said that the Government conceded 
this point. 

The judge then pointed out that, under 
the Constitution, Congress has the power to 
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govern our military forces, that it had 
adopted a Uniform Code of Military Justice 
which applies to all persons in military sery- 
ice and establishes every procedure to be 
followed in prosecuting them for offenses 
committed in the performance of official 
duty. The judge therefore ruled that the 
Government's determination to turn Girard 
over to a Japanese court would violate righta 
of the petitioner guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States inasmuch as 
his on-duty action, under both the Constitu- 
tion and the agreement with Japan, made 
him accountable only to United States Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

This, in effect, upholds my earlier charge 
that the Federal Government was prepared 
to trade away Gilrard's rights for reasons of 
international diplomacy. 

Girard’s plea to the court did not raise 
the issye of whether the agreement with 
Japan is a violation of the constitutional 
rights of American servicemen and Judge 
McGarraghy therefore did not touch on it, 
It is still my feeling, however, that this 
viewpoint will probably be upheld if the 
issue is put to the Supreme Court. 

In closing, I want to again thank the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for giving me the 
opportunity to testify. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily News of Havre, Mont., 
titled “Investigative Committees May 
Need Overhauling.” It was written by 
J. R. Larcombe: 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES MAY NEED 
OVERHAULING 


The sorry spectacle of the Becks, sênior and 
junior, refusing to acknowledge themselves 
as father and son on the ground that such 
admission might incriminate is only one of 
the latest in a long series of racketeers’ con- 
tempt for our governmental processes, but it 
is sufficiently nauseating to make a good 
many people wonder whether it might not be 
a good idea to take a new look at congres- 
sional investigating committees, 

A labor racketeer is no better and no worse 
than any other kind, be he bootlegger, slot- 
machine impressario, or just plain parasite, 
but even the notorious Frank Costello made 
a better case for himself than have the Dave 
Becks in their useless and contemptuous ap- 
pearance before the United States Senate. 

This business of arrantly guilty people hid- 
ing behind the fifth amendment which was 
designed to protect possibly innocent people 
from deliberate harassment may make sense 
to trained legal minds, but it makes little 
or none to the rest of us, ~ 

If these congressional committees are only 
semilegal arrangements having no actual 
power as has a civil court, then possibly they 
are not longer of use. They could even im- 
pede ultimate justice because of the nation- 
wide publicity some cases receive; with the 
consequent difficulty in securing an unbiased ~ 
jury when and if these scamps are brought 
into a formal court. 

It seems to us that if these people are 
going to continue virtually to defy investi- 
gating committees, they don’t belong before 
them. They might better be brought before 
a Federal grand jury on evidence secured by 
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the FBI. We don't belleve Mr. Dave Beck 
would have suffered such a severe loss of 
memory in front of a grand jury, nor would 
he have dared to hide behind the fifth 
amendment more than 200 times. He would 
have talked freely or else come out with a 
nice little Federal indictment hanging 
around his fat neck. Probably both. 

We are not too much sold on these inves- 
tigating committees anyway. The primary 
business of Congress appears to be legisla- 
tion. Certainly they are seldom worth the 
money they cost, especially since they have 
no real power worth using. Mostly they get 
headlines for some publicity-hunting Mem- 
ber of Congress who might better be attend- 
ing the basic business fer which he was 
elected. 

Senator Estes Keravver used his rackets 
investigation and some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of public Tunds as a means 
of promoting himself for the Presidency. 
He sent not a man to iso and the whole 
spectacle was generally useless. 

— a —— look at this investigating 
business is in order. Why shouldn't Senators 
legislate and the police investigate?—J. R. L. 


The Private Power Company Takes a 
Free Ride on the Taxpayers—Holler- 
ing About Low Cost Public Power That 


Pays Its Own Way - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement showing that the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. in Califormia has se- 
cured the second largest tax writeoff in 
the Nation, and suggested that that 
company would do well to follow the ex- 
ample of the Idaho Power Co. and dis- 
gorge its tax subsidies. I include in 
the Recorp two editorials from the Red- 
ding Record-Searchlight dealing with 
this matter. I call attention particu- 
larly to the reference made to the croc- 
odile tears shed by the power company 
while it condemns the fact that the 
common people are getting the benefit 
of low-cost public power which pays its 
own way. 

The editorials follow: 

[Prom the Reading Record-Searchiight of 
June 6, 1957] 
Wao GETS A Frer RDE? 

The claim of great benefits to the Federal 
Government from private development of 
power on the Trinity project sounds a little 
hollow when you note that the Idaho Power 
Co., which was to benefit the Federal Goy- 
ernment by using what couid have been a 
Federal dam site at Hells Canyon, has now 
received a big Government subsidy in the 
form of a rapid amortization for tax-deduc- 


tion purposes, 

Isn't it possible that the same thing will 
happen on the Trinity, and that P. G. & E., 
after saving the taxpayers the expense of a 
power house, will get a handout of tax- 
payers’ money, just as Idaho Power did? 

Secretary of Interior Ssaton refers almost 
sneeringly to the preference customers who 
will have to pay an extra $115 million for 
their power under partnership as being only 


— 
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7 percent of the people of California. In 
the same vein, P. G. & E. spokesmen in San 
Francisco asked why such customers should 
get a free ride at the expense of water users 
and taxpayers generally. In other words, 
it’s fine if a big corporation, enjoying a mo- 
nopoly situation, gets a free ride at tax- 
payers’ expense, but it's immoral for the tax- 
payers’ own agencies (city electric systems, 
public utility districts, farmer cooperatives, 
etc.) to take advantage of power from a pub- 
lic project unless they first pay tribute to 
the monopoly. 

[From the Redding Record-Searchlight of 

June 13, 1957] 


MILLIONS, INTEREST FREE 


How'd you like to have Uncle Sam give you 
an interest-free loan of $78,959,499? 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. got the equivalent 
of such a loan, in the form of accelerated de- 
preciations for tax purposes, according to a 
tabulation placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD by Representative Jor L. EvINs, of Ten- 
nessee. Evins figures the total subsidy to 
P. G. & E. will amount to $267,962,101 over a 
period of years. 

Evins explains how it works: 

“A tax certificate permits the recipient to 
amortize his capital investment in 5 years 
instead of the much longer period provided 
by conventional practice. The actual life of 
power projects is normally considered to 
range from 25 to 50 years, On a $2 million 
Powerplant construction—with a 50-percent 
of $1 million tax certificate grant—the com- 
pany would be permitted to depreciate 
$200,000 a year instead of 620,000 each year 
under normal procedure. Assuming that the 
company was already in the 62-percent 
bracket, as most of them would be, the tax 
saving, as compared to what it would have 
had to pay if it had followed the 50-year de- 
preciation pattern, would amount to $938,600 
per year. Over the 5-year period the total 
saving would be $468,000. So during the 5 
years the company enjoyed rapid amortiza- 
tion it would pay a total of $468,000 less in 
taxes than under the normal procedures— 
the private utility company also would have 
the benefit of using the funds represented 
by the tax saving, and, therefore, the total 
tax relief amounts to an interest-free loan 
from the Government.” 

So here is the private company, one of the 
favored few who get fast tax writeoff privi- 
leges, complaining that Federal power from 
the Trinity project would go to a favored 
few—by which it means cities like Redding 
and utility districts like those in the Shasta 
Dam area and Sacramento. 

And it’s going to save the taxpayers $50 
million by bullding the Trinity project pow- 
erhouses. It can do that handily out of its 
$78 million interest-free loan from the tax- 
payers, 


North Shore, Mass., Chapter Wins 
Stevenson Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it a 
privilege and an honor to incorporate in 
the Recorp a resolution of the National 
Association of Accounts designating the 
North Shore, Mass., chapter as the 195T 
winner of the Stevenson trophy cup. 

This chapter, which was formed only 
5 years ago, is to be commended for this 
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rare distinction and it is my pleasure to 
advise the House of its outstanding 
achievement: 

Be it known that 

Whereas during the year ended May 31, 
1957, in a nationwide interchapter trophy 
competition carried on in the United States 
and its possessions by the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants, formerly known as the 
National Association of Cost Accountants; 
and 

Whereas because this competition is car- 
ried on between 131 chapters in as many sep- 
arate locations in the country and its pos- 
sessions, having an aggregate membership of 
over 40,000 individual members; and 

Whereas because the competition, known 
as the Stevenson Trophy Competition, meas- 
ures the relative achievements of the various 
chapters in their effort to carry out activities 
which further the advancement of knowledge 
and education in the science and practice of 
accountancy; that ~ 

Therefore we recognize and know the out- 
standing achievement of the Massachusetts 
North Shore chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants, being the 1957 winner of 
this aforementioned interchapter competition 
and awarded the Stevenson trophy cup by 
the president of the National Association of 
Accountants on June 27 at the 88th annual 
conference of the association held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


— 


Even the Flies Were Dying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of taking care of the growing thou- 
sands of people who seek recreation on 
the public land areas of the United 
States is dramatically set forth in the at- 
tached editorial of June 24, 1057, ap- 
pearing in the Redding Record-Search- 
light. The fact is that serious health 
problems can arise by the overcrowding 
of the inadequate facilities presently pro- 
vided on recreational areas. I know the 
Appropriations Committees are doing the 
best they can with this matter, but I 
trust that a reading of the editorial 
would encourage their efforts. 

The editorial follows: , 

EvEN THE FI Were DYING 

A fellow who was there reports that over 
the Memorial Day weekend there were 100 
trailers at the undeveloped Jones valley arm 
of Shasta lake and sanitation was so bad 
even the flies were dying. 

We didn't see that spot, but we did observe 
the jam at Bailey Cove, where all the tent 
spaces were filled, where the boat launching 
ramp had a waiting. line and where the 
parking area was filled to overflowing. There 
is a critical situation that calls for imme- 
diate congressional action. 

Shasta Lake is a Federal body of water, 
created by Shasta Dam, and the United States 
forest service has jurisdiction over the recrea- 
tional areas around it. But so far it hasn't 
had the funds to meet its responsibility. 
Each year the number of users increases, 
With outboard boaters coming from hun- 
dreds of miles away. The forest service 
hasn't been able to add camping spots and 
boat launching facilities half fast enough. 
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It looked for a while as though the forest 
service could get started this year, because 
it announced a 5-year Operation Outdoors 

to total some $85 million to meet 
the recreational needs of the national forests. 
But with the big cut-the-budget drive on 
in Washington, this essential and long-de- 
layed program is likely to get slashed. 

Some forest facilities can, perhaps, be post- 
poned. Campers can camp in the woods even 
if improved campgrounds aren't provided. 
But Shasta Lake is attracting people by the 
thousands, and unless there are facilities for 
them, it can create a mess that will be a dis- 
credit to the Federal Government, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has r 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
Jere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
ons 7 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trri 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 

ings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½ point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point. type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 


used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 


unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case Will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 


' Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 


the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore ail corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Pubiic Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
Tule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


